^ctnd  FARM 

SECTION    OF    THE    S  UMi&Y  EXAMINER 


Half  Million  Dollar  Stock 

U.  S.  Army  Goods! 


New  U.  S.  Army 

Nose  Bags 

95c 


—  No.  EX205  — 
Her  e's  a  bar- 
gain! Brand  new 
U.  8.  Army  Feed 
Bags;  made  of 
beat  -quality  can- 
vas and  leather: 
heavy  leather 
head  strap:  ex* 
tra  wel  "I  made. 
Special — 95c. 

—  No.  EX206  — 
Same  nose  bag. 
slightly  used  but 

good  as  new.  45c! 


Good  as  new  O.  D.  Waal 
Serge     trrnj    Shirts,  No. 

Ex.  SM  "  


$1.95 


New     V.     S.     Army     Halter  OA 
Chnlns,    34-tnch,    big    value.  ZIIC 


Heavy  U.  S.  Army  Like  New 

Halters  75c 

—No.  EX20  — Bought  from   the  Gov- 
ernment ;   made    from    the   b*st  bridle 
leather,  heavy  and  strong;  1% -In 
leathers*    sewed   and  riv- 
eted; large  ring* 
aivl  iqMir't: 
used    but  llttte 
anrf  arr  *nod  aa 


—ao  KX2D?— Extra  Quality  lctthrr. 
tra  good  condition .  .  »■  ■  $1.95. 
—No.  EX  203—  Same  bridle,  bra  ml  m 


made,  kmg  re.os:  n- 


We 
Guarantee 

— to  skip  your 
foods  promptly, 
no  long  waits; 
and  we  guaran- 
tee that  you'll  be 
pleased.  Return 
them  if  you  are 
not;  only  high- 
class  merchandise 
at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices. 

Brferrnrra: 
Any  hunk  or  hu-i- 
■  <  --  hoase  In  Los 
Angeles :  al«o  The 
Kiimlsrr  koawi  u- 
"ii  and  will  tell 
>»•  lhat  we  are  per- 
fectly reliable.  Voa 
run  no  risk  In  or- 
dering from  Ihh  sxl- 
verlleement! 


^SQ^New  U. 
Bags 


95c 


—No.    EX-209— Made 

of  heavy  waterproof 
duck:  for  carrying 
clothing,  bedding,  etc 
Makes  a  fine  fruit  and 
vegetable  bag.  Worth 
twd  dollars  or  more! 
Extra  special.  95c. 


Newl).  S.  Army  Knil  Gloves 

20c 


All  Wool, 
heavy  and  warm. 
No.  EX211   


New  U.  S.  Army  Folding 

Buckets 


50c 


No.      E  X  2  1  0— 

Heavy,  olive  drab 
color,  waterproof, 
5-gallon,  folding 
water  bucket, 
handy  for  motor- 
ists—can  be  carried  under  auto 
seat;  may  be  used  for  carrying  fruit 
and  vegetables:  extra  elrontr  han- 
dle: at  a  fraction  of  Its  value,  50c. 


Reg.  $1.00  New  Barrack 

V  50c 

Denim]  _No  EX212_ 

Extra  heavy  blue 
d  e  u  I  rr,  he  avy 

corrt  at  top  for 
closing;  makes  the  handiest 
laundry  bag:  Handy  for  many 
purposes.  You'll  want  sr.me  of 
them — order  all  you  need,  50c 
each. 


U.  S.  Wool 
Breeches 

$1.45 

No.  KX21 4— Good 
ss  new.  olive  drab 
wool  sere*  army 
breeches.  —  heavy 
■  n't  warm,  extra 
weal  ma<le  Why 
pay  rite  ilollarsf 
Fxtra  special  — 
M.4S! 

JU- 


-  No  KXir 

claimed  U 
Khaki  Hrrerlies- 
75c. 


No.  EX-216 


75c  V 


— Keep  your  head  and 
neck  warm !  A rmy  cap* 
—  <*an  be  tunni  two  wava  an 
.■■.>:■  heavy  khaki,  wool 
Hticd.  new.  75e.  Or  Hkr  lower 
rut.  new,  yic. 


Sweaters 

No.  EX218 

$2.95 

— All  wool, 
olive  drab 
color,  heavy, 
warm  army 
sweaters  like 
sketch,  clean 
and  like 
new.  all 
sizes — 
—  No.  Ex. 
218 — New  all 
wool  sllpon 
slee  v  e  I  e  I  s 
army  sweat- 
ers, 11.95. 

Heavy  Wool 

SOCKS 
4  Prs.  $100 

— Xo.  12X220  —  Extra 
lii-aTF  wool  nock*,  sray 
at  halt  their  value,  I 
MIS  tl  00' 

Army  Sock* 
8  Prs.  $100 

No     FX222-  Heal  army 

<>tht'   ,irali  ration   wick*,  with   Horn  i 

ami  'or*,  tliry  wear!    Steal  finish  anil  fur 

rrvl  i*  tin  Nii'k  wilt  outwear  Ui>-m.  H  [irs.  tl 


No.  F.X.  22t» 

Reg.  $5.00  New 

U.  S.  Army$-|  95 
Hammock  X 


No.  Ex.  221 


Reg.  $1.25  New 

Trench 
Shovel . 


75c 


No.  Ex.  2- 

■ 

Good  am  new 

U.S. 

Waist 
Belt. 

5c 

New  U.  S.  Army 

Horse  Blankets 

Extra  Good  On«a  / 


— No.  BX207 — We  were  fort  urn.  te  In  securing  5000  of 
these  fins  army  horse  blankets — new  and  perfect — at 

si  price!  Heavy  duck  with 
blanket  ilnlng;  reinforced  with 
wide  webbing,  well  made  and 
full   alse.      A    (5.00    blanket  (or 

12.45! 


— No.  EX208  —  Horse  blankets, 
heavier  than  above,  $3.45, 


$2.45 

&  $3.45 


$6.45 


NEW  U.  S.  ARMY 
BLANKETS  

—No.  EX229— The  host  am  . 
pave  drab  color — 66x84 -in. — warranted  all  wool. 
They  keep  you  warm  and  outwear  any  blanket 
you  can  buy.  Also  make  a  dandy  auto  robe.  Extra 
special — $6.45. 

Olive  Drab  Blankets,  $3.95 

"a* 


—No.  KX234) — New  army  style  olive  drab  blankets,  4{ 

wool,  .11     big  value  at  ;:'  '• 


Reg.  $5.00  Values 

1i.LAmy . .  $3.75 

No.  EX233 — No  better  army  .Mioea-- 
bought  last  spring  and  worth  f*  on 
today**  market ;  all  leather;  army 
.\funaon  laat.  anft  cap  tne.  low  .wide 
Heeia  and  all  other  army  abue  fea- 
tures: sll  men 'a  alae-*;  guaranu-ed  to 
the  limit!  Eitra  apeciai-  13. TJ. 

Reg.  $5.00  M  CA 
Puttees  DJ.OV 

No.  KX  231— "Warrior"  hrand  leath- 
er pnltees.  new.  fine  katlier.  tns- 
liogan'y  color;  all  men's  sixea — %2.jQ 


Spiral 
Puttees 

35c 


No.  EX-35- 
l    id  but 
Utile.  like 
new:  ©llw 
drab  wuol 
spiral  or 
wrap  put* 
ires.  Bar- 
gam.  SV  prj 


"Old  Baldy 
WORK 
SUITS 


Brand 

$2.45 


No.   KX21l--The  Best  on.'. piece 
Overall  sun  you  can  buy:  M»«ie 
of  eilra 
(heavy  twill — fuit 
■•olor.    full  size 
and    made  aa 
aa  ran  be' 
»li  start.  Kxtia 
Decrial.  IS.45: 


New 


HS  $3.25 

Mo.  Ex.  232 


Reg.  $1.50  New 

SHOVELS 

:^zJF%  95c 


A  $15 
Saddle 
for  $5.95 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS.  Address 

%rmy  &  Navy  Department  «5<orQ 

"The  Store  With  the  Reputation  for  Good  Values*1 
518  SO.  MAIN  ST.— LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Saddles 

$5.95 


fro  to  make  LiUa 
ai-ic.al- %''  IV 


ORCHARD  a^'FAKM 

Section  of  the  Sunday  Examiner 


Early  Layers  Are  Best  Payers 

How  to  Cull  the  Pullets — Importance  of  an  Early  Start — Evidence  of 
Heavy  Production — Has  the  Trapnest  Served  Its  Day? 


X  a  way  the  trapnest  has 
served  its  day.  That  is  to 
say,  the  information  as  to 
the  egg-laying  characteris- 
tics of  the  hen  that  the 
poultryman  has  gained  from 
the  records  of  the  trapnest 
aial.es  it  possible  for  him 
now  to  select  his  layers  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  trap- 
nest have  been  marvelous.  More  than 
that,  they  have  been  practical,  profit- 
niaking  discoveries. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  hen 
thru  lias  been  brought  to  light  is  that 
a  good  layer  differs  from  a  poor  layer 
In  that  she  develops  more  rapidly  from 
babyhood  on  to  laying  maturity,  be- 
ginning to  lay  at  an  earlier  age  than 
the  slacker.  In  other  words,  she 
spends  less  time  in  getting  ready  for 
the  business  of  life.  The  slacker  pro- 
longs her  youfh  as  well  as  the  "agony" 
Of  the  poultryman,  who  is  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  eggs  and  more  eggs. 

THE  REVEALING  TRAPNEST 

Without  keeping  a  daily  record  of 
eggs  laid  in  a  year  by  each  hen  in  the 
flock  by  means  of  the  trapnest,  it 
would  probably  never  have  been  known 
that  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
age  at  which  good  and  poor  layers  lay 
the  first  egg. 

This  knowledge  makes  it  possible  for 
the  poultryman  to  pick  out  the  slackers 
without  the  aid  of  trapnests.  Knowl- 
edge is  power  in  the  chicken  yard,  as 
In  any  other  inclosure.  So  that,  in 
the  matter  of  culling  pullets,  the  trap- 
nest may  be  said  to  have  served  its 


By  PROF.  JAMES  DRYDEN 

Proprh  or  of  "Fenway  Poultry  Farms,"  Concord,  California.    For  many 
years  head  of  the  poultry  department.  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Produced  the  first  hen  in  the  world  icAth  a  trapnest  record  of  300  eggs. 
A  regular  contributor  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


day.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be 
use  for  the  trapnest.  It  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  breeder  in  developing  a 
strain  of  high  producers  and  in  main- 
taining their  laying  qualities  when 
once  he  gets  them. 

Culling  is  very  accurately  done  near 
the  end  of  the  year  when  the  ~hens 
stop  laying.  Those  that  stop  laying 
early  have  been  the  slackers  through- 
out the  year  and  will  be  the  slackers 
in  subsequent  years.  That  discovery, 
also,  has  been  made  from  trapnest 
records. 

ACTUAL  RECORDS  CITED 

In  a  compilation  of  records  made  by 
the  writer  at  the  Oregon  station,  it 
was  shown  that  pullets  that  began  to 
lay  at  200  days  of  age  or  less,  approxi- 
mately 6V&  months,  averaged  practi- 
cally 200  eggs  in  the  year.  Those  that 
began  to  lay  at  300  days  or  more  aver- 
aged a  little  better  than  100. 

Another  fact  brought  out  was  that 
the  pullets  which  laid  first  laid  for 
the  longest  period  of  time.  They  were 
the  last  to  quit  as  well  as  the  first  to 
start.  The  slackers  were  slow  starters 
as  well  as  early  quitters. 
.  These  findings  have  been  corrob- 
orated by  tests  at  the  Ohio  station. 
In  a  lot  of  300  pullets  of  the  same  age, 
50  of  the  earliest  maturing  birds  were 
put  in  one  pen  and  50  of  the  poorest 


or  slowest  maturing  pullets  in  another 
pen.  All  the  pullets  in  the  first  lot 
began  to  lay  in  October  or  November, 
but  the  slow  birds  did  not  begin  until 
.  December  15. 

The  results  were  that  the  earliest 
maturers  averaged  160  eggs  in  the 
year  and  the  late  starters  118  eggs. 
Kennard,  in  reporting  the  experi- 
ments, drew  this  conclusion:  "Fifty 
choice,  early-maturing  birds  at  $2  per 
bird  would  be  a  better  investment 
tban  100  slow-maturing  at  $1  a  bird." 

Culling  the  pullets  by  this  method 
implies  the  ability  of  the  poultryman 
to  tell  those  that  are  laying  and  those 
that  are  not.  If  trapnests  are  used, 
of  course  the  record  will  show  the 
slackers:  .  but  without  trapnests  the 
poultrvT-ian  must  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  birds  by  their  appearance. 

FIRST  VISIBLE  EVIDENCE 

The  first  visible  evidence  of  laying 
is  the  large  red  comb  and  wattles. 
■When  a  pullet  shows  the  "bloom"  in 
the  comb  and  wattles  she  is  either 
laying  or  about  to  lay.  The  earlobes, 
also,  enlarge.  As  the  ovary  develops 
and  the  ova  grow  into  full-size  egg 
yolks,  the  comb,  wattles  and  earlobes 
respond.  The  size  and  condition  of 
these  characters  is  an  indication  of 
the  activity  of  the  ovary,  or  sexual 


organs.  The  comb  shows  larga  and 
fed  just  before  and  after  laying.  * 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  test,  espe- 
cially in  the  Leghorns  or  other  large- 
comb  breeds.  Breeds  with  naturally 
sgiall  combs  and  wattles  may  deceive 
the  observer,  but  close  inspection  will 
show  a  difference. 

Another  sure  test  of  laying,  or  non- 
laying  is  the  condition  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  layer  is  deeper  in  the  rear 
than  the  non-layer,  due  to  the  enlarged 
condition  of  the  intestines.  If  meas- 
ured with  the  hand,  the  hen  that  is 
laying  will  show  three  and  four  fingers 
deep  between  the  pelvic  bones  and  the 
rear  point  of  the  keel,  while  the  non- 
layer  may  show  about  half  the  depth. 
Then  there  is  a  wider  spread  between 
the  points  of  the  pelvic  bones  in  the 
layer  than  the  non-layer. 

Again,  in  the  layer  the  abdomen  is 
soft  and  flexible  to  the  touch,  while  in 
the  non-layer  it  is  relatively  hard  and 
contracted.  The  vent  is  larger  in  the 
layer  than  the  non-layer. 

LOSS  OF  COLOR 

When  the  pullet  has  been  laying  for 
some  time,  there  is  a  loss  of  yellow 
coior  in  the  shanks,  beak,  vent  and 
other  parts.  But  that  is  another  story. 
In  this  story  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  laying  and  non-laying  condi- 
tion, not  with  the  length  of  the  laying 
period. 

So  far  I  have  given  facts,  and  yet  I 
have  told  only  half  the  truth.  The 
whole  truth  is  that  the  culling  of  the 
pullets  can  be  done  properly  only 
under  certain  [Continued  On  Page  IS] 


Our  New  Farm  Bureau  Policy 


E  are  more  concerned  with 
plas  for  the  future  than  dis- 
cussion of  past  events.  But 
the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  are  unanimous  in 
agreeing  upon  one  pointy  of 
policy  —  namely,  that  the 
work  and  responsibility  shall  be  divid- 
ed among  officials  and  committees  all 
kmm^m  e°Sased  or  directly 
|  interested  in  agri- 
ik  .:>  cultural  production, 
jig  Proceeding  upon 
f&  the  theory  that 
;.|  many  heads  are 
.  ■  II  better  than  one  in 
solving  problems 
which  affect  pro- 
ducers in  general. 
:  %  and  that  all  activi- 
tlUk  *  t'es  of  Federa- 
"■^^  tion,  in  so  far  as 
k  A.  c.  haroison  possible,  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  consent  and 
knowledge  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, we  are  endeavoring  to  organize 
our  work  upon  this  basis. 

BROAD  MARKETING  POLICY 
In  general,  I  am  in  favor  also  of  "de- 
centralizing" agricultural  marketing, 
and  financing  crop  movements  when- 
ever possible  through  local  banks. 
True,  the  producers  may  be  able,  by 
dealing  with  some  great  financial  in- 
stitution, to  secure  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest; but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
laove  tends  to  concentrate  the  control 
of  the  crop  and  to  limit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  various  members. 

As  a  rule,  I  think  the  local  banks  of 
California   are   willing   and    able  to 
finance  our  producers,  either  singly  or 
In  units.    And  since  the  prosperity  of 
the  State  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  communities,  it  seems  advisable  to 
('encourage  local  development. 
,    I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  co- 
operative marketing,  as  carried  on  in 
California,   has  been  a  mistake.  On 
i  the   other   hand,   as   a   member  and 
lolficial  of  marketing  organizations,  I 
[havf  given  hearty  support  and  much 


Plenty  of  Work  Ahead — Many  Helpers  Needed- 
Newly  Elected  Official  Discusses  Plans 

By  A.  C.  PIARDISON 
President,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 


of  my  time  to  the  development  of  (his 
movement.  But  co-operative  selling 
usually  may  be  accomplished,  as  our 
successful  organizations  have  repeat- 
edly demonstrated,  by  the  handling  of 
growers'  or  associations'  paper  through 
local  banks  for  rediscount  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 


A.?  for  co-operative  buying,  this  is 
an  important  yet  very  dangerous 
'ranch  of  organization  work.  Many 
•small  and  some  large  associations 
have  failed  through  placing  too  much 
stress  upon  the  purchasing  end  of  the 
tusiness.  Association  members  who 
pool  their  orders  may  save  considera- 


/  Am  at  Your  Service 

/GREETINGS!   T  am  the  new  weekly  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  published  as  a  section  of  the  two  great  news- 
papers of  the  Pacific  West — the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Henceforth  I  shall  be  a  regular  visitor  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  country  and  suburban  homes,  where  the  Sunday  Ex- 
aminer, with  its  costly  features  and  unequaled  news  service, 
is  so  eagerly  received  every  week. 

Thus  I  have  attained  immediately  a  circulation  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  California  agricultural  publications 
combined. 

• 

That  such  wide  distribution  and  such  important  con- 
nections involve  grave  responsibility  is  fully  recognized. 
My  one  mission,  therefore,  is  to  be  of  genuine  service  to 
farmers  and  all  others  who  love  growing  things.  I  shall 
strive  ever  to  interest  and  please  you,  but  most  of  all  to  offer 
practical  assistance. 

And  as  I  serve,  in  equal  measure  shall  T  achieve  success. 


ble  money,  and  this  plan  is  both  feasi- 
ble and  advisable  as  long  as  the  organ- 
isation proceeds  along  cautious,  con- 
servative lines.  But  it  is  never  safe 
to  "load  up"  with  goods  in  anticipation 
of  future  needs. 

The  organization  purchasing  agent, 
fortified  by  definite  orders  for  certain 
goods  or  materials,  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  individual  members,  may  with 
confidence  go  out  and  buy  the  required 
quantities,  making  quick  delivery  and 
"turnover."  But  were  he  to  enter  tha 
open  market  and  lay  in  a  large  supply 
of  various  articles,  disaster  might  fol- 
low upon  the  heels  of  price  fluctuations-. 

In  general,  I  think  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  should  stand  for  conserva- 
tive, proven  policies,  and  should  not 
be  in  haste  to  adopt  new  and  untried 
theories.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  allowing  open  consideration  oi  all 
questions.  The  member  who  has  a 
new  idea  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  it.  Then  it  should 
become  a  subject  of  general  thought 
and  discussion,  and  should  bp  neither 
adopted  nor  discarded  until  it  has 
been  studied  from  all  angles  and  passed 
upon  by  the  majority. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  "squelch"  the 
member  who  has  a  new  plo.n  or  idea; 
it  is  equally  undesirable  to  jump  at 
hasty  conclusions. 

MANY  PROBLEMS  AHEAD 

Let  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  maintain  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  and  solidarity.  The  public, 
as  well  as  the  members,  should  look 
vpon  this  great  organization  with  pro- 
found belief  and  respect. 

Retiring  officers  have  given  much  of 
C'ijr.iselves    to    Federation  activilies; 
i':ey   are    to    be   congratulated  upon 
their  many  fine  accomplishments.  And 
ho  now  take  the  reins  appreciate 
gravity-  of  our  responsibilities 
''  here    are    many    problems    ahead — 
•     lorns  which  demand  for  (heir  ;^olu- 
help  of  many  heads  and  many 
hands. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


\  THE   INCONSISTENT  BREEDER 

Recently  we  visited  the  ranch  of  a  prominent 
breeder  o  registered  cattle;  his  is  one  of  the 
finest  herds  in  the  West.  But  we  were  met  at  the 
gate  by  a  mongrel  dog,  and  on  the  way  to  his 
beautiful  home  passed  the  poultry  yard,  populated 
by  a  lot  of  nondescript  crossbreds.  In  an  adjoin- 
'  me  pasture  were  some  hogs  which  showed  traces 
of  the  blood  of  three  breeds.  A  team  on  the  way 
to  work  consisted  of  one  very  good  black  grade 
Percheron  and  one  smaller  sorrel  animal  which 
although  it  seemed  to  be  a  good  worker,  was  a 
Borry  match  for  its  teammate.  And  we  wondered 
at  the  inconsistency  of  the  owner! 

i  SELL  THE   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE? 

f  It  has  become  a  popular  pastime  to  criticise  the 
California  College  of  Agriculture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact   however,  the  Golden  State  has  one  of  the 

i  finest  and  best-manned  institutions  of  its  kind  in 

■  America.    But  it  hasn't  been  sold  to  the  people. 

i  When  the  individual  farmer  feels  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  part  of  his  life;  essential  to  him  in  busi- 
ness, and  not  simply  a  place  to  send  his  sons  and 
daughters— then,  and  then  only,  will  it  receive  the 
support  it  deserves.  Granting  that  there  is  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  existing  structure, 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  less  destructive 
criticism  and  more  constructive  publicity  would  do 
jcuch  to  improve  the  situation. 

!  CiTY  AND  COUNTRY  UNITED 

Ten  years  ago  the  line  between  city  and  coun- 
try was  very  distinct;  now  it  has  almost  faded 
away.  California  rapidly  is  becoming  just  one 
great  community  of  modernized  homes.  Nearly  a 
million  automobiles  have  annihilated  space,  and  a 
great  system  of  wonderful  highways  has  brought 
the  farmer  and  the  city  dweller  together  in  a 
common  bond  of  understanding  The  city  has 
given  much  to  the  country;  but  the  country  has 
even  greater  gifts  to  bestow.  And  in  the  mutually 
profitable  game  of  give-and-take,  cityman  and 
countryman  have  settled  down  to  a  "50-50"  basis. 

t  IN  DIVERSITY  THERE  IS  SAFETY 

I  It  is  said  California  produces  more  Important 
*  crops  than  are  grown  in  any  similar  area  in  the 
world.  From  long-staple  cotton  to  mountain 
apples;  from  subtropical  fruits  to  superior  barley, 
and  through  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred 
valuable  soil  products,  the  glorious  Pacific  West 
enjoys  a  diversity  of  production  that  gives  per- 
petual insurance  against  economic  disaster.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  agricultural  "slump,"  California  felt 
the  depression  least  and  was  first  to  recover. 
,  "There's  a  reason." 


BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS  HAVE  CASH  VALUE 

Aside  from  the  aesthetic  satisfaction  it  brings, 
a  well-planned  ornamental  garden  has  real  cash 
value.  Recently  a  small  ranch  was  sold  at  an 
attractive  figure,  while  an  equally  valuable  and 
highly  productive  place  across  the  way  went  beg- 
ging at  a  lower  price.  The  only  difference  in 
desirability  lay  in  the  treatment  of  the  grounds. 
A  few  shrubs  and  vines,  interspersed  with  flower 
beds,  together  with  an  expanse  of  velvety  lawn, 
made  the  sale.  The  new  settler  in  California,  fired 
with  a  vision  of  his  ultimate  home,  is  attracted 
immediately  by  beautiful  grounds.  And  the  effect 
may  be  obtained  so  quickly  and  easily  here  that 
we  wonder,  sometimes,  why  every  country  home 
Ks  not  embellished! 


"What's 

NfpW?"—  Keeping  Abreast  of 

1  >l  t  W  e            Agricultural  Progress 

Strychnine  Kills  Gophers 

POLK  COUNTY  (Oregon)  farmers  appear  at  last 
to  have  found  a  sure  method  of  exterminating 
gophers.  Clover  tops  soaked  in  strychnine  are 
scattered  in  the  runways — one  ounce  of  the  poison 
to  ten  pounds  of  the  clover.  Under  the  direction 
of  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  of  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey,  four  square  miles  of  land  have  been 
treated  for  this  pest  at  a  cost  of  a  nickel  an  acre. 
A  charge  of  one  dollar  for  eight  acres  is  made, 
the  remaining  funds  being  used  for  going  over  the 
land  a  second  time  and  for  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  campaign.  More  land  is  being 
signed  up  and  it  if  expected  20.000  acres  will  be 
treated  next  spring.  If  the  success  of  this  work 
can  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  it  will  mean  the 
saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
crops. 

Building  a  Butcher  Business 

WILL  farmers  buy  fresh  meat  during  the  sum- 
mer if  it  is  delivered  at  their  doors?  Luther  M. 
Stotts  decided  to  find  out  by  giving  them  a  chance, 
something  the  town  butchers  refused  to  do.  He 
accordingly  employed  a  professional  meat  cutter, 
built  a  big  refrigerator,  and  enpioyed  a  man  to 
make  deliveries.  A  total  of  117  calves  were  con- 
verted into  veal  during 
the  past  summer  and 
sold  to  neighboring 
farmers  at  profitable 
prices.  Four  routes 
were  covered  once  a 
week  and  one  route 
twice  a  week.  An  ice 
box  on  the  back  of  the 
delivery  car  kept  the 
meat  in  good  condi- 
tion, after  it  had  been 
cooled  over  night  on 
the  farm.  It  cost  $8  a 
day  to  do  business,  but 
furnished  a  good  mar- 
ket for  all  the  bull 
calves  on  Stotts'  dairy 
farm  and  for  many 
others  which  were  pur- 
chased of  neighbors. 
The  service  was  dis- 
continued in  October, 
when  farmers  begin 
killing  their  own  meat 


the  worms  Is  first  to  mow  the  field  and  then  drag 
it  with  short  brush,  the  butts  of  which  have  been 
fastened  to  a  pole  14  feet  long.  Weight  the  drag 
down  with  a  spike-toothed  harrow.  This  is  also 
a  good  rig  for  killing  army  worms. 


c. 


Long  Pruning 
Pays 

CB.  SEXMITH  has 
•  a  ten-acre  apri- 
cot orchard  at  Owens- 
mouth  which  is  yield- 
ing very  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  as  a  result  of 
the  long  system  of 
pruning  and  other 
proper  cultural  meth- 
ods. Yields  as  high  as 
nine  tons  per  acre 
have  been  secured.  A 
few  years  ago  Mr. 
Sexmith  was  much  dis- 
couraged with  the  or- 
chard business.  Then 
he  heard  the  late  Dr. 
J.  C.  Whitten  describe 
long  pruning  and  other 
advanced  methods  of 
orcharding    a  n  d    de-  _  . 

cided  to  put  these  theories  into  practice.  Check 
trees  which  were  headed  back  in  the  usual  way 
yielded  almost  nothing,  while  those  which  were 
left  with  longer  limbs  bore  a  bountiful  crop. 

Go  After  Green  Worm 

THE  alfalfa  caterpillar,  unworthy  brother  of  the 
army  worm,  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
California  meadows  the  past  season,  especially  in 
Yolo  County,  in  some  instances  stripping  the  stalks 
entirely  bare  of  foliage.  While  these  greedy  little 
green  worms  are  seldom  noticed  unless  guilty  of 
excessive  damage,  after  they  turn  into  tiny  yellow 
butterflies  they  are  often  seen  flitting  over  the 
alfalfa  fields.  Where  there  are  butterflies,  worms 
are  bound  to  follow. 

This  injurious  insect  often  passes  the  winter 
in  the  pupal  stage  in  waste  alfalfa'  along  fence 
rows  or  irrigation  ditches.  The  moral  is  plain: 
See  that  every  bit  of  alfalfa  is  cut  and  removed 
from  the  field.  Winter  cultivation  of  alfalfa  fields, 
fence  rows  and  ditch  banks  will  destroy  large 
numbers  of  the  pupae.  Excessive  moisture  does 
not  agree  with  them  and  therefore  ample  irriga- 
tion will  materially  reduce  their  numbers.  Accord- 
ing to  authorities  who  have  been  experimenting 
in  the  control  of  the  pest,  the  beat  way  to  destroy 


FIRST  PRIZE   $25 

Second  Prize    15 

Third  Prize    10. 

Fourth  Prize    5 

Five  Prizes  of  $1  each   5 

"WHAT  I  THINK  SHOULD  BE  PUB- 
LISHED   IN   THE   NEW  WEEKLY 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION" 

The  Editor  wishes  to  hear  from  the 
great  new  family  of  readers  who  re- 
ceive this  publication. 

What  kinds  of  articles  and  pictures 
do  you  think  should  be  included  in 
order  to  make  the  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  section  most  helpful  and  in- 
teresting? 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  letters  of  not  more  than  1000 
words  on  the  above  subject. 

All  letters  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  December  17.  Contestants  are  urged 
to  make  as  many  specific  suggestions  as 
possible.  Only  one  letter  may  be  submitted 
by  each  contestant.  Write  on  one  side  of 
paper  and  give  full  name  and  address. 

A  committee  of  disinterested  judges, 
whose  names  will  be  announced  later,  will 
select  the  winning  letters.  You  may  win 
$25  with  practically  no  effort.  Write  your 
letter  today. 

Xddrest:    ORCHARD  and  FARM  Editor,  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh,  Los  Angehi. 


Chickens  Relish  Rape 

E.  ARMSTRONG,  the  Corvallls,  Oregon,  poul- 
tryman  who  has  made  a  great  success  of  the 
"back-to-nature"  method,  has  found  rape  to  be  a 
very  valuable  green  feed  for  poultry,  given  either 
alone  or  In  connection  with  winter  grain.  In  using 
it  alone,  Mr.  Armstrong  advises  planting  one  yard 
to  rape  about  the  middle  of  April  and  preparing 
another  for  kale,  both  yards  having  been  plowed 
as  early  as  possible.  The  kale  yard  should  be  cul- 
tivated occasionally  until  the  plants  are  set  out 
In  June.  While  the  kale  Is  growing  the  rape  will 
furnish  the  hens  plenty  of  green  feed. 

By  the  latter  part  of  September  the  rape  patch 
will  be  picked  clean.  The  hens  may  then  be  turned 
in  on  the  kale,  which  will  keep  them  in  succulent 
feed  until  spring,  when  they  may  begin  on  a  third 
yard  which  has  been  sowed  to  winter  oats  or  rye. 
These  three  crops  may  be  rotated,  furnishing  a 
continuous  supply  of  green  feed  the  year  around. 

Manure  should  be  applied  first  to  the  rape 
and  kale,  as  they  are  gross  feeders  and  will  absorb 
all  e  x  c  e  s  8  of  plant 
food,  leaving  the 
ground  in  'fine  condi- 
tion for  the  grain  crop. 


J.' 


Pruning  Peaches 

P.  BOLTON,  a  Ker- 
man  grower,  has 
for  years  made  a  care- 
ful, experimental  Btudy 
of  peach  pruning  and 
as  a  result  has  adopted 
a  madlfied  long  system. 
The  old  -  style  short 
system,  which  Mr. 
Bolton  regards  as  little 
less  than  tree  butch- 
ery, must  be  discarded, 
he  asserts,  for  it  not 
only  puts  the  tree-back 
bo  that  a  good  share 
-of  its  vitality  is  used 
up  in  reproduction  of 
the  top,  but  also  leaves 
the  main  branches 
bare,  inviting  sunburn, 
breakage  and  borers. 
Mr.  Bolton  has  found 
it  best  to  leave  some 
bearing  wood  all  the 
way  from  the  crotch 
to  the  top,  especially 
long,  hanging  twigs  In- 
side the  tree,  one  of 
which  sometimes  will 
bear  ten  pounds  of 
fruit  If  this  system 
is  followed  and  the  top 
gradually  renewed  by 
taking  out  a  large 
limb  occasionally,  Mr. 
Bolton  thinks  the 
profitable  life  of  a 
peach  tree  may  be  con- 
tinued to  25  years. 

Pure-Bred  Bulls 

THE  high  cash  value 
of  pure-bred  dairy 
bulls  was  strikingly  Illustrated  by  an  exhibit  In  the 
dairy  demonstration  tent  at  the  Riverside  Fair. 
No.  1,  a  scrub  cow,  gave  in  one  year  3,875  pounds 
of  milk  containing  193  pounds  of  butterfat,  while 
her  calf,  cow  No.  2,  which  was  sired  by  a  pure- 
bred bull,  produced  6,956  pounds  of  milk  and  266 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Cow  No.  3,  the  progeny  of 
Cow  No.  2,  which  was  also  sired  by  a  pure-bred 
bull,  gave  12,804  pounds  of  milk  and  483  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  use  of  a 
scrub  bull  would  not  have  increased  the  milk  and 
butter  yield;  yet  in  two  generations  a  yearly  gain 
of  $144  in  the  produce  of  the  progeny  was  obtained 
by  the  injection  of  better  blood  through  the  use 
of  a  pure-bred  bull.  This  affords  an  argument  for 
better  bulls  which  should  appeal  to  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  most  penurious. 
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Sow  Saves  Farm  Waste 

,NE  of  the  best  ways  to  save  waste  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  a  small  ranch  1b  to  keep  a  sow. 
Hogs  are  gross,  omnivorous  feeders  and  will  con- 
sume almost  anything  in  the  line  of  provender. 
Bad  weather  and  markets,  lack  of  harvesUng  help, 
or  other  unfavorable  conditions  often  result  In 
quantities  of  crops  being  left  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  a  stench  to  the  nostrils  and  have 
little  fertilizing  value.  A  sow.  In  addition  to  con- 
suming table  scraps,  will  solve  this  problem. 
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Waging  War  on  Scrub  Sires 


Sonoma  and  Marin  Counties  Point  the 
Effort  Gets  Results — A  Remarkable 

By  R.  P.  ROYCE 


WO  California  counties  have 
completed  an  amazing  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  of 
organized  effort  .  to  banish 
the  unworthy  "scrub." 

The  importance  of  their 
accomplishment    may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite  years   of   campaigning  on  the 
part  of  educational   institutions,  the 
United    States  De- 
partment   of  Agri- 
culture, and  leaders 
everywhere,  only 
about  4  per  cent  of 
our  livestock  popu- 
lation is  purebred, 
and    probably  not 
more   than   10  per 
cent  of  our  herds 
and   flocks  are 
headed  by  purebred 
sires! 

Today  the  big 
problem  still  to  be 
solved  is  how  best 
r.  p.  royce  to  reach  the  other 
90  per  cent.  Obvi- 
ously, to  interest  owners  of  grade 
Btock  in  the  possibilities  of  purebred 
Bires  is  first  of  all  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  then  one  of  salesmanship,  as 
these  progressive  communities  have 
demonstrated. 

In  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties 
dairying  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
Important  industries,  Marin  being 
credited  with  an  annual  production  of 
3,500,000  pounds  of  butter  and  more 
than  600,000  pounds  of  cheese,  while 
Sonoma  produces  more  than  4,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  nearly  600,000 
pounds  of  cheese.  Each  of  the  counties 
has  over  20,000  dairy  cows. 

Despite  such  impressive  figures, 
however,  Sonoma  and  Marjn  long  have 
been  counted  among  the  most  back- 
ward dairying  communities  in  the 
State,  and  the  average  production  per 
cow  has  been  low. 

SURVEY  TELLS  TALE 

FoV  example,  a  survey  made  among 
27  dairies  that  patronized  the  Petaluma 
Co-operative  Creamery  disclosed  the 
fact  that  14  herds,  owned  by  men  who 
were  using  purebred  'bulls,  containing 
530  cow8,  showed  a  sale  of  147,381 
pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  year  of 
1921 — an  average  production  of  278 
pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 

In  contrast,  13  herds,  of  530  cows, 
headed  by  scrub  bulls,  sold  during  the 
same  period  90,533  pounds  of  fat — an 
average  of  171  pounds  per  cow. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  the 
first  group  was  $73,196.32  and  of  the 
second  group  $43,433.90,  a  difference 
of  $29,762.42.  In  other  words,  each 
dairyman  in  the  second  group  received 
$2289.47  less  during  the  year  than  his 
neighbor  of  the  first  group! 

The  results  of  that  survey  caused 
the  dairymen  and  the  business  inter- 
ests to  do  some  "tall  thinking."  There 
are  about  1000  dairy  herds  in  the  two 
counties,  and  if  half  of  them  were 
operating  under  as  heavy  a  loss  as  the 
lower  half  covered  by  the  survey,  more 


than  a  million  dollars  was  being  lost 
each  year.  And  if  that  loss  was  due, 
as  indicated,  to  the  scrub  bulls  of  the 
two  counties,  the  logical  thing  to  do 
was  to  replace  the  scrubs  by  pure- 
breds. 

Furthermore,  such  a  situation  -was 
just  as  much  a  community  problem  as 
an  individual  problem.    The  more  the 
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To  Livestock  Breeders: 
A  Declaration  of 

Principles 

RCHARD  and  FARM 
believes  in  more  and 
better  livestock  for  the  entire 
Pacific  West,  realizing  that 
here  is  the  key  to  permanent 
prosperity  in  this  great  re- 
gion of  diversified  agricul- 
ture. 

This  publication  pledges 
itself  to  work  for  and  with 
those  far-seeing  men  and 
women  who  recognize  and 
are  striving  to  fulfill  the  des- 
tiny of  California  as  the 
purebred  livestock  center  of 
the  world. 

To  you  who  have  blazed 
the  trail ;  to  you  who  have 
refused  to  recognize  ob- 
stacles; to  all  of  you  who 
love  fine  animals,  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  ex- 
tends the  hand  of  fellowship 
and  good-will.  For  in  serv- 
ing you  we  know  we  shall 
serve  also  the  fruit-growers, 
the  farmers ;  yes,  every  citi- 
zen of  this  favored  land  in 
which  we  dwell. 

The  Editor 


case  of  the  scrub  bull  was  studied  the 
more  determined  were  the  leaders  to 
do  something  about  it. 

ALL  AGENCIES  AID 

Arrangements  were  made  to  enlist 
Ihe  aid  of  the  extension  division  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and,  through  it, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  allies  in  the  proposed  war. 
Subsequently  aid  was  received  from 
the  California  Dairy  Council  and  each 
of  the  State  dairy  cattle  breeders' 
associations. 

The  BXtension  division  drafted  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  and  the  leader- 
ship was  vested  in  the  extension  spe- 
cialist in  dairying.  His  assistant  lead- 
ers were  the  farm  advisers  of  the  two 


Way — Organiz  ed 
Demonstration 

counties.  The  campaign  then  was  or- 
ganized with  the  object  of  replacing 
100  scrub  and  grade  bulls  with  100 
purebred  bulls. 

The  plan  of  organization  followed 
was  the  most  complete  the  writer  has 
ever  seen,  and,  because  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, a  brief  outline  should  prove  of 
interest.  Aside  from  the  agencies  men- 
tioned, the  farm  bureaus,  farm  centers, 
banks,  cow  testing  associations,  busi- 
ness associations,  manufacturers  'and 
distributors  of  dairy  products,  granges, 
newspapers,  school  superintendents, 
agricultural  teachers,  feed  dealers  and 
hardware  companies  of  the  two  coun- 
ties were  interested  and  given  active 
work.  (Note  that  the  different  agencies 
were  given  work  to  do.) 

The  banks  each  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative and  agreed  to  urge  their  cus- 
tomers to  buy  purebred  bulls,  to  regard 
the  owner  of  a  purebred  sire  as  a  bet- 
ter risk  than  the  owner  of  a  scrub,  to 
adopt  a  sale  contract  of  liberal  terms, 
and  otherwise  to  assist  in  financing 
the  campaign.  Each  of  the  other  co- 
operating agencies  contributed  per- 
sonal work  and  publicity. 

MEETINGS  GET  RESULTS 
The  campaign  got  under  way  about 
June  L  A  preliminary  survey  indi- 
cated that  about  500  dairymen  were 
prospective  buyers  of  better  bulls. 
Meetings  were  arranged  and  held  in 
every  section.  Before  long  the  bull 
campaign  was  the  talk  of  the  two 
counties.  Clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions gave  it  a  prominent  place  on 
their  programs;  preachers  preached 
about  it;  schools  taught  it  and  con- 
ducted essay  contests;  the  newspapers 
were  liberal  with  their  space;  in  short, 
the  whole  community  became  so  thor- 
oughly aroused  that  to  admit  owner- 
ship of  a  scrub  bull  was  almost  grounds 
for  social  and  business  ostracism. 

The  campaign  was  continued  along 
such  lines  until  September  15,  when 
the  actual  selling  of  bulls  was  begun. 
This  was  accomplished  by  dividing  up 
the  territory  and  assigning  certain 
committees,  whose  members  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  prospective  buyers, 
to  visit  each  prospect  and  make  every 
effort  to  close  a  contract,  for  a  bull. 
No  effort  was  made  to  influence  the 
buyer  in  the  matter  of  breed  prefer- 
ence, nor  was  he  appealed  to  on  any 
other  basis  than  just  the  proven  dollar- 
and-cents  worth  of  well-bred  bulls  over 
scrubs. 

Thirty  days  were  given  over  to  the 
selling  campaign  and  at  the  end -of 
that  time  more  than  100  purebred  bulls 
had  been  sold  to  replace  scrubs.  It  is 
of  interest  to  know  that  the  standard 
set  for  the  bulls  required  that  they  be 
from  dams  with  production  credits  of 
at  least  400  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year. 

Furthermore,  the  prices  paid  were 
entirely  satisfactory  to  sellers  and  the 
leading  dairy  breeds  were  quite  evenly 
represented  in  the  selections.  There 
were  no  minimum  nor  maximum  price 
limits,  for,  naturally,  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality would  be  expected  to  gov- 
ern the  price. 


Good  Livestock  Builds  Permanent  Agriculture 
The  kcrtl  of  Shorthorns  shown  above  has  been  in  existence  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  has  akmys  been 
profitable.  A  few  more  "better  sire  campaigns"  in  California  should  result  in  the  establishment  of  many 
herds  like  this  one  belonging  to  H.  M.  Elberg.  IVoodland.  Yolo  County. 


Belgium 

imported 

Melotte 


Before  buying  any  separator  find  out 
how  the  Melotte  has  won  264  Grand 
and  International  Prizes,  and  how,  for 
efficiency  of  Skimming,  Ease  of  Turn- 
ing, Convenience  of  Operation  and 
Durability— the  Great  Belgium  Melotte 
has  won  every  important  European 
contest.  No  wonder  Jules  Melotte  says: 
"Let  every  man  try  it.  I'll  leave  It  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  American  farmer 
as  to  whether  this  is  the  greatest  sep- 
arator  in  America." 

The  Belgium  Melotte  Is^he  only  single- 
bearing. bowl  separator  ever  made. 
This  patent  bowl  hangs  from  one  frlc- 
tionless  ball-bearing  and  spins  like  a 
top.  The  600-lb.  Melotte  turns  as  easily 
as  the  300-lb.  machine  of  other  makes. 
Spins  for  25  minutes  unless  brake  Is 
applied.  No  other  separator  has  or 
needs  a  brake. 


after  30  Days 

Free  Trial 


Xo  Money  Down — SO  Days'  Free  Trial — 
husj  Monthly  Payments — 15  Year  fiuar- 
antee.  We  will  wad  ou  Imported  Melotte 
Cream  Separator  direct  to  your  farm  on 
a  :<0  days'  absolutely  Free  Trial — no  de- 
posits— no  papers  to  sijrn — use  it  as  If  It 
were  your  own  separator.  Compare  it ; 
tcfct  it  every  way. 

Send  No  Money 

You're  not  to  send  one  rent  until  you've 
used  this  (treat  Belgium  Melotte  and  have 
made  up  your  mind  it  is  the  machine  you 
want.  Keep  It  for  :tO  days  and  nse  it 
just  an  if  it  were  your  own  machine. 
Then  send  your  milk  to  the  creamery. 
Let  them  prove  which  separator  skims 
the  cleanest. 

Easy  Payments 

After  30  days'  free  trial,  then  send  only 
the  small  sum  of  $7.50  and  the  balance 
in  small  monthly  payments.  The  Melotte 
pays  for  itself  from  yonr  Increased  cream 

check*. 

Send  Coupon  Now 

Mail  the  coupon  fur  ratalotr  trlvlng;  full 
description  of  tills  waaderful  cream  sep- 
arator. Head  ubout  the  porcelain  lined 
bowl.  Kas.v  to  clean  ns  china  plate.  One 
half  less  tinware  to  cleun.  An  exclusive 
Melotte  feature. 

Test  the  Melotte  ncalm-t  °"  other  separa- 
tors and  satisfy  jourself  that  It  Is  the 
world's  errentest  separator.  And  remem- 
ber it  is  guaranteed  for  15  >eurs.  Don't 
wait — be  sure  you  mail  coupon  today. 


The  Melotte  Separator, 

H.  B.  BABSON,  U.  S.  Mgr. 
2834  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  6309, 
Chicago,  111. 

Without  cut  to  me  or  obligation  In  iny  way. 
please  tend  ma  the  Melotte  catalog  which  telli 
the  fall  etory  of  this  wonderful  separator  and  M. 
Jules  Melotte,   Its  Inventor. 


Money  to  Be  Made  With  Persimmons 

Great  Possibilities  for  Profit  in  Growing  the  Oriental  Fruit — Early 
Difficulties  Overcome  and  Acreage  Increasing 


.1.1   ■mini  !■  I  ii— 

Upper  Left — The  persimmon  is  prolific  in  California ;  overbearing 
constitutes  a  real  problem.  (Fuyu  variety.)  Center — Typical  speci- 
mens of  Hochiya  persimmons  as  sSld  in  local  market.  Right — Per- 
simmons are  packed  in  ordinary  peach  crates,  weighing  from  20  to 

24  pounds. 


MONG  California's  wealth  of 
horticultural  products  none 
is  of  more  interest  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  the 
persimmon.  And  when  we 
speak  of  persimmons  in 
California,  we  mean  the 
Japanese  or  Oriental  varie- 


ties, for  not  only  is  it  a  fruit  superior 
In  every  way  to  the  Eastern  article,  • 
but  it  is  practically  the  only  persim- 
^fg^gfr.        mon   now  grown 
^■HHNH^     in  California. 
^pR^*#^||j|Sp         Although  intro- 
B^'  i|     duced    into  the 

»  United    States  in 

J^fe  jMBg*  •  \  1856  by  Commo- 
■P"*^  <^v*  '  )  dore  Perry  and 
W  /    into  California  as 

1  early  as  1870,  the 

persimmon  has 
'v  •'       not  been  culti- 

-gdi    -r  vated  on  a  com- 


I any  considerable 
extent  until  with- 
in very  recent 
years.    It  is  diffi- 


robert  w.  hodgson  stand  all  of  the 
reasons  for  this  situation,  since  bear- 
ing trees  have  been  common  tor 
twenty-five  years  or  more  in  dooryard 
and  garden  plantings,  and  prices  for 
the  fruit  have  always  been  sufficiently 
high  to  indicate  good  profits  as  an 
orchard  proposition. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  census  there 
were  approximately  a  hundred  acres 
of  persimmons  in  orchard  form  in  the 
entire  State.  Considerable  plantings 
have  been  made  during  the  last  three 


years,  however,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  tho  acreage  is  probably  two  or 
three  times  this  amount. 

A  LARGE  ACREAGE 

The  writer  knows  of  one  grower 
who  this  past  season  planted  out  fifty- 
two  acres  in  a  single  block  and  is  ex- 
pecting this  coming  spring  to  add 
twenty  more.  In  addition  to  this 
planting,  the  writer  knows  of  a  num- 


ber of  ten-acre  blocks  which  were 
planted  last  spring.  The  industry, 
therefore,  is  rapidly  assuming  a  posi- 
tion of  commercial  importance.  In 
all  probability,  the  next  five  years 
will  witness  a  decided  boom. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  principal 
drawbacks  to  its  development  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  quar- 
antine in  1919  has  been  lack  of  nursery 
trees.    About  two  years  ago,  however, 


a  large  quantity  of  seed  was  imported 
from  Japan,  with  the  result  that  quite 
a  supply  of  nursery  stock  was  available 
for  the  coming  season. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed 
a  notable  increase  in  interest  on  the 
part  of  fruit  growers  in  persimmon 
possibilities,  as  evidenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  inquiries  received  by  Jhe  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Advisers. 
With  trees  available  at  a  reasonable 
price,  there  is  little  question  but  that 
the  coming  season  will  witness  a 
marked  increase  in  plantings. 


The  Japanese  Apple 

JUST  why  the  persimmon  has  been 
slow  in  gaining  a  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Californians  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  as  a  ripe,  luscious  persimmon  is 
excelled  by  few  fruits. 

In  Japan  the  persimmon  bears  the 
same  relation  to  horticulture  in  gen- 
eral that  the  apple  does  to  fruit  grow- 
ing in  America.  It  is  the  universal 
and  popular  fruit,  finding  a  very  wide 
variety  of  uses.  The  juice  from  the 
unripe  fruits  serves  as  a  stain  for  fur-  . 
niture,  while  the  wood  itself  is  quite 
valuable  for  fancy  work. 

An  extensive  industry  has  been 
built  up  in  the  drying  of  persimmons 
in  Japan  and  after  having  tasted  the 
dried  article,  the  writer  must  confess 
to  having  found  it  a  most  delectable 
product. 

The  tree  is  easily  grown,  is  free 
from  serious  diseases  and  insect  pests. 


Plant  the  Winter  Garden  Now 


What  to  Do  in  December — Timely  Tips  for  the 
Home  Vegetable  Grower 


SOME  of  the  best  gardens  in  South- 
ern California  are  planted  In  the 
fall  and  early  winter  months, 
While  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
many  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables 
thrive  best  when  planted  at  this  sea- 
eon.  Mild,  wet  winters  provide  ideal 
conditions  for  hardy  varieties  which 
may  not  do  well  during  the  hot,  dry 
•ummers  characteristic  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


December  is  "clean-up"  month  for 
those  who  have  not  done  this  work 
earlier  in  the  seasoon.  Trash  harbors 
garden  enemies?  Rubbish  should  be 
either  burned  or  placed  on  the  com- 
post pile  to  provide  humus  for  hungry 
soils.  Ground  should  be  plowed  or 
spaded  for  immediate  use  or  future 
planting.  Weathering  and  frost  action 
greatly  improve  most  soils. 


Fertilizers  should  either  be  turned 
under  or  left  on  the  surface  to  decay 
and  leach  into  the  ground.  Well-rotted 
stable  manure  is  still  the  standard 
soil  enricher,  even  when  chemicals 
are  added  afterwards.  The  former 
contains  most  of  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility, in  addition  to  humus,  which  is 
essential  to  a  friable,  soft-working 
soil.   

Care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
manure  that  is  free  from  weed  seeds. 
Droppings  from  the  poultry  yard  are 
the  most  concentrated  of  all  natrual 
fertilizers  and  seldom  contain  weed 
seeds. 


There  is  little  danger  of  getting 
garden  ground  too  rich.   It  will  pay  to 


use  a  great  deal  more  fertilizer  than 
for  field  crops.  If  the  soil  is  sour, 
apply  lime. 


Before  making  a  new  garden,  pro- 
vide dry  storage  for  all  mature  crops 
which  have  not  yet  been  consumed, 
such  as  squashes,  pumpkins,  sweet 
spuds,  peppers  and  dry  beans. 


In  planning  the  garden,  rotate  crops 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  get  ahead  of  insect  pests,  many 
of  which  establish  themselves  in  the 
soil  and  become  worse  from  year  to 
year.  Another  advantage  of  rotation 
is  that  such  crops  as  beets,  potatoes 
and  cabbage  thus  can  be  given  the  use 
of  nitrogen  which  has  been  stored  in 
the  soil  by  peas,  beans  and  other 
legumes. 


Most  root  crops  —  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  radishes  and  turnips — thrive 
best  when  planted  early  in  the  winter. 
If  any  of  these  have  been  planted  in 
October  and  are  already  up,  the  plants 
may  be  thinned  to  six  or  eight  inches 
in  the  row. 


Onion  sets  may  be  put  in  the  ground 
now  and  the  seed  of  early  varieties 
sown,  the  main  crop  sorts  being  re- 
served for  later  planting. 


December  also  is  a  month  to  plant 
lettuce,  endive,  onions,  peas,  spinach 


and  mustard.  The  latter  makes  good 
greens  and  may  be  substituted  for 
spinach.  Spinach  seeds  should  be 
soaked  over  night  before  planting. 


Plants  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale 
and  artichokes  may  be  set  out  at  this 
season;  also  asparagus  and  rhubarb; 
strawberry,  raspberry  and  other  small 
fruits. 


Early  rains  have  thoroughly  moist- 
ened the  soil  in  most  localities.  But 
artificial  watering  should  be  resorted 
to  if  necessary,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  ground  wet  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 


Lawn,  Shrubs  and  Flowers 


THE  lawn  and  nower  garden  need 
attention  at  the  close  of  the  calen- 
dar year.  A  general  cleanup  should  be 
the  first  thing  in  order,  followed  by 
spading  and  fertilization  where  needed. 

If  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus.  Iris, 
freeslas,  dahlias  and  other  fall  bulbs 
have  not  been  planted  already,  they 
should  be  put  In  the  ground  at  once. 
Madonna  lilies  should  be  planted  In 
clumps  of  three  to  five  and  covered 
with  six  inches  of  soil. 


It  Is  safest  to  confine  pruning  to 


the  removal  of  dead  canes,  limbs  and 
broken  branches,  as  there  will  be  less 
danger  fro'm.  frost  Injury.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  the  hardier 
trees  and  shrubs.  Hedges  may  be 
trimmed  and  the  new  growth  of  climb- 
ing roses  tied  in  place. 


Cuttings  of  privet,  hydrangea  and 
other  shrubs  and  vines  which  are  to 
be  propagated  may  be  made  and  cov- 
ered with  sandy  soil,  which  should  be 
kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  until  the  cut- 
tings are  ready  to  plant.  Large  clumps 
of  flower  bulbs  should  be  divided  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place. 

Wistaria,  jasmine,  honeysuckle, 
spirea  Van  Houttei  and  other  flower- 
ing vines  may  be  planted  this  month; 
also  Boston  ivy  and  other  climbers, 
although  provision  for  frost  protection 
is  advisable  in  starting  any  tender 
vines  or  plants. 

December  is  a  good  month  to  plant 
roses.  Plants  with  bare  dormant  roots 
are  preferable  to  those  which  have 
been  potted 


Study  the  seed  and  nersery  catalogs, 
especially  those  of  local  dealers.  Ask 
them  for  advice,  either  In  person  or  by 
letter,  and  you  will  find  them  ready 
and  anxious  to  give  customers  every 
assistance  In  choosing  varieties  and 
cultural  methods.  Experiment  with 
novelties  and  new  varieties  if  you  can 
afford  It,  but  in  planting  such  things 
it  It  best  to  be  conservative 
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and  is  remarkably  prolific  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  fruit  is  very  attractive  In 
appearance;  ships  well  to  both  local 
and  distant  markets,  and  is  almost 
universally  liked  if  eaten  in  the  proper 
condition. 

No  doubt  one  reason  why  this  fruit 
has  not  gained  more  rapidly  in  popular 
esteem  is  the  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the 1  American 
public  as  to  the  good  qualities  of  the 
persimmon.  Another  unfortunate 
reason  is  the  fact  that  in  the  past,  par- 
ticularly, it  frequently  happened  that 
fruits  were  placed  on  sale  before 
properly  ripened,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  future  demand.  Another  seri- 
ous handicap  under  which  persimmon 
culture  has  labored  but  now  fortunately 
overcome,  has  been  the  extremely  slow 
growth-habit  of  the  tree.  It  took 
years  for  the  tree  to  reach  any  con- 
siderable size  and  moreover  the  habit 
Of  growth  was  weak  and  very  un- 
satisfactory, the  trees  frequently 
breaking  down  under  the  weight  of 
|he  fruit 


Handicaps  Overcome 


DURING  the  last  few  years,  fortu- 
nately there  has  been  a  marked 
Increase  in  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
American  consumer,  concerning  new 
and  strange  fruits,  with  the  good 
qualities  of  which  he  is  not  familiar. 
This  general  demand  and  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  for  new  fruits 
and  food  products,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  recently  a  persimmon  stock 
has  come  into  use  in  this  country 
which  makes  the  tree  grow  almost  as 
freely  and  thriftily  as  the  peach,  makes 
the  future  for  persimmon  culture  in 
California  promising. 

Although  succeeding  well  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Southern  States,  the 
persimmon  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
temperate  zone  plant.  It  "winter- 
kills" badly  in  locations  where 
temperatures  approach  zero.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  fig  to  a 
marked  degree.  But  it  will  endure  a 
great  deal  of  summer  heat  without  in- 
fiury,  good  "Crops  being  borne  In  the 
Imperial  Valley. 

SOIL  REQUIREMENTS 

While  the  persimmon  is  remarkably 
resistant  to  adverse  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, it  appreciates  good  care  and  a 
rich  soil.  The  best  persimmon  soil  in 
California  seems  to  be  a  rather  heavy 
loam  or  clay,  well  supplied  with  or- 
ganic matter  and  provided  with  good 
underdrainage. 

The  stock  referred  to  above  is  one  of 
Chinese  origin  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia many  years  ago  but  more  re- 
cently brought  into  prominence  by  the 
late  plant  explorer,  Frank  Meyer,  who 
reported  it  as  constituting  the  prin- 
cipal stock  used  in  China  where  the 
persimmon  has  been  raised  for  cen- 
turies. 

It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Manchurian"  stock,  but  more  popu- 
larly is  known  as  the  "lotus."  It  is 
an  exceedingly  vigorous  and  thrifty 
grower  and  makes  a  most  congenial 
union  with  the  Japanese  persimmon. 
Trees  on  this  stock  are  very  much 
better  growers  and  more  satisfactory 
In  every  way  than  those  on  either  the 
Japanese  or  eastern  root.  Trees  of 
suitable  variety  on  this  stock  are  now 
available  in  limited  quantity  from  sev- 
eral nurseries. 

(Watch  for  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Hods- 
■on's  Interesting  article  In  the  next  Issue  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. — Ed. 


Your  Questions 

Answered 

QRCHARD  and  FARM  is 
w  an  institution  of  serv- 
ice. Subscribers  may  receive 
free  of  charge  answers  to 
questions  upon  any  agricul- 
tural subject.  Through*  its 
Jarge  staff  of  specialists,  and 
its  close  contact  with  authen- 
tic sources  of  information, 
this  magazine  is  able  and 
willing  to  serve  any  sub- 
scriber who  requires  aid  or 
information.  Be  sure  to  write 
name,  plainly  and  to  give 
complete  address,  including 
street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box 
number.  1 


DOUBLES  THE  VALUE 
OF  HIS  COWS 

Uses  Kow-Kare  with  Grain  Feed 
with  Wonderful  Results 

This  Yankee  dairyman  knows  the  value  of 
Increasing  the  milk  yield  through  perfect  cow- 
health.  R.  D.  Johnson  of  Groton,  Conn, 
writes  : 

"Have  used  your  Kow-Kare  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  have  never  fed  cows  any 
grain  without  giving  one  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kare.  I  have  positively  doubled  the 
worth  of  cows.  I  bought  a  cow  a  year  ago 
for  $76  and  she  was  giving  fourteen  quarts 
per  day,  and  she  has  just  freshened  again 
'  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  getting  twenty- 
four  Quarts  per  day,  and  Kow-Kare  made 
this  cow.  Have  four  others  that  I  bought 
that  were  giving  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
quarts  and  now  I  am  getting  twenty-two 
quarts  per  day  from  them." 

Kow-Kare  is  a  valuable  winter  aid  in  the 
cow  barn  because  it  keeps  the  assimilation 
and  digestion  in  healthiest  condition  when 
the  feed  must  be  mostly  concentrates  and 
roughage.  Winter  housing  and  feeding  re- 
duce the  vitality  and  activity  of  the  milk 
making  organs.  Kow-Kare  restores  and  keeps 
digestive  and  genital  functions  healthy.  Bar- 
renness, Abortion,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  and  Loss  of  Appetite  aro  banished  by 
using  Kow-Kare  as  directed. 

The  milk  yield  tells  the  story  of  the  healthy 
herd — and  poor  milkers  mean  a  loss.  Let  Kow- 
Kare  help  you  to  a  bigger  dairy  profit.  Gen- 
eral stores,  feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  it 
at  the  new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATIOY  CO., 
Lyndonvillc,  Vt. 
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Whether  you  have  just  a  plot  of  ground  or  10,  50,  or  more  acres — 
you'll  want  to  have  this  complete  Armstrong   Nursery   Catalog.  We' 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  upon  receipt  of  coupon  below. 

This  comprehensive,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  describes  all  the 
best  varieties  of  new  and  standard  fruits,  roses  and  ornamentals. 


ESTABLISHED  1839 
JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor 
418  Euclid  Ave.  Phone  Ontario  102 

ONTARIO,  CALIF. 


Send  for  i  •.;•?.  Catalog 
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Turn  Your  Stump  Land  into  Dolla  rs 


MY  Horse  Power  or  Hand  Power  Stump  Puller  will  make  your  stump  land  worth 
six  times  Its  present  value.  Used  by  II.  S.  Government.  Guaranteed  for  five 
years — works  on  side  hills,  mamhes.  anywhere — pulls  any  stump  a  1-inch  cable  will 
hold.  Write  now  for  tree  booklet  explaining  Special  Offer  and  how  you  can  Increase 
the  Valus  of  Your  Land  Throujh  Pulling  Stumps.  Address  me  personally.  Tou  d.  al 
direct  with  zno. 


W.  J.  FITZPATRIC& 


620  Fourth  St. 

Cisco 


Land  Clearing  Easy 
—bio  stumps  pulled 
clean     wlh     these  r, 
nondertul  pullers.  /, 


Worlds  Best  Heatinq  Device 

IS  MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

That's  a  fact!  And  every  day  more  and  more  people  are  finding  out  that  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  most  efficient,  and  the  lowest  priced  Oil  Burner  on  the  market  is  the 

MEW  SUPERIOR 
OIL-GAS  Burner. 


A  two-year  guarantee  against  any 
and  all  repair  expense — 

A  lifetime  guarantee  against  car- 
bon deposits  is  part  of  our  agree- 
ment. 

Send  for  the  New  Superior  Burner! 

See  for  yourself  that  it  is  quiet! 

See  that  it  is  clean! 

See  that  it  heats  the  water! 

See  that  it  heats  the  oven! 

Test  It  any  and  all  ways! 

And  think  of  cooking  and  heating 
all  winter  for  less  than  coal  or  wood 


would  cost — and  without  the 
DRUDGERY  OF  HANDLING 
WOOD,  COAL,  Soot  and  ASHES! 

The  New  Superior  Burner  is  easily 
and  quickly  installed.  All  you  need 
is  a  small  wrench. 

It  fits  any  type  cookstove,  range, 
heater  or  furnace. 

It  is  absolutely  safe  and  odorless. 

It  gives  a  quick,  intense,  easily  di- 
rected flame,  burns  the  cheapest 
grade  coal- oil;  in  fact  burns  less 
fuel,  for  heat  produced  than  any 
other  oil-burning  device. 


Send  for  descriptive  folder  B5,  showing  New  Model 
I-W  (Willis  Patents) 


Superior  Oil  Burner  Co.,  Inc. 

California  Distributors  for 
Sievert,  Liberty,  Coleman,  Jewel  Oil  Burners. 

,259  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


See  These  Agents! 

Walter  Johnson, 
911  H  St.,  Modesto. 

Dickerson  Bros., 
68  So.  2nd  St.,  San  Jose. 

George  New, 
Care  of  Wilson  Bros.  Furni- 
ture, Sacramento,  Calif. 

If  there  is  no  agent  in  your 
vicinity  why  not  get  YOUR 
NAME  on  this  list?  Write  lor 
good  dealer  proposition. 
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Improve  your 
vacant  land  by 
planting  it  to 
trees  and  vines. 


Complete  Assortment  of 


Deciduous  and  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
Ornamentals,  Vines  artd  Roses 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST! 
(Estab.  1884) 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

—Office  6  Sales  Yard  -  Cor.  Belmont  ^77iorne  Jive. 
F  RESNO  ,  CALIFORNIA- 
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Pushing  Pigs  for  Profit 


■J 


Q  OME  breeders  appear  to  have  a 
O  natural  knack  for  doing  certain 
tilings  in  an  unusually  successful  man- 
ner. J.  W.  Miser  is  one  of  those  for- 
tunate individuals,  his  special  forte 
being  the  pushing  of  pigs  to  profitable 
proportions  at  the  earilest  possible  mo- 
ment. He  has  a  fertile  field  for  his 
operations  in  Chester  T.  John's  herd 
of  purebred  Berkshire  hogs  at  Cuca- 
nsonga. 

The  possibilities  of  pig-feeding  are 
well  illustrated  by  a  specimen  which 
at  five  months  was  made  to  weigh  239 
pounds,  larking  only  36  pounds  of  the 
size  which  sells  best.  Since  a  pig 
doesn't  eat  much  until  it  is  two  months 
old,  this  means  that  the  feeding  period 
was  cut  down  to  three  months,  the  re- 
sult being  a  $26  animal.  Can  you  beat 
it? 

ACHIEVES  QUICK  RESULTS 
A  750-pound  hog  in  eighteen  months 
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Will  Your  Child  Be  Next? 


Here  are  some  startling  facts: 

"The  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment," says  a  leading  national  farm  journal, 
"has  found  that  twenty -one  percent  of  the 
country  school  children  have  defective  vision 
as  compared  with  five  percent  of  city  chil- 
dren." 

Four  times  MORE  eye  trouble  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city — WHY? 

The  farm  journal  gives  its  own  conclusion: 
POOR  LIGHT  IN  MANY  COUNTRY 
HOMES! 


Install  a  Colt  "Gas  Well 
Sunlight  After  Dark 

How  is  your  home  lighted? 
Preserve  good  vision  by  in- 
stalling a  COLT  "Gas 
Well."  Live,  work  and  read 
indoors  under  sunlight! 

The  COLT  generates  car- 
bide gas  which  gives  a  clear, 
steady  light  exactly  the 
color  of  sunlight.  A  white 
light — not  a  yellow  one.  A 
light  that  rests  and  soothes 


and  Get 


From  Factory  to  Farm 

The  COLT  comes  to  you 
complete  and  ready  for  in- 
stallation from  the  factory 
— no  dealers.  Sold  direct 
by  COLT  solicitors.  Easy 
to  install  —  within  reach 
of  all. 


the  eyes  instead  of  taxing  and  straining 
them — "Artificial  Sunlight." 

Goes  on  at  the  twist  of  fingers,  too — no 
matches. 

Generated  automatically  by  the  COLT 
from  carbide  and  water — no  bother.  Simple 
and  economical — nothing  to  fuss  and  tinker 
with. 

Use  the  gas  also  for  cooking  —  a  city  re- 
finement brought  to  the  country  home. 

You  Insure  Your  Life,  Home  and  Car 
— Now  Insure  Tour  Family's  Eyes 

Poor  eyesight  is  a  life- 
long handicap.  Don't  bur- 
den yourself  and  children 
with-it — install  Carbide 
gaslight  NOW,  before 
Winter  with  its  long 
nights  sets  in.  Easy  and 
quick  to  do.  Dependable 
and  preferable — a  half  mil- 
lion in  rural  communities 
use  it.  Just  drop  us  a  post- 
card and  we'll  give  you  full 
particulars. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


313T    SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 


i?  another  achievement  to  which  Mr. 
Miser  points  with  pardonable  pride. 
He  attributes  a  good  share  of  his  feed- 
ing success  to  having  hogs  of  good 
blood  of  the  best  breed  with  which  to 
operate.  Others  say  Miser  could  make 
almost  anything  grow  that  had  fpur 
legs  and  a  good  set  of  teeth,  pointing 
to  a  former  runt  which  he  pushed  to 
the  front  rank  of  the  litter  surprising 
even  the  proprietor. 

HOW  HE  DOES  IT 

Just  how  does  he  do  if  "It's  all  In 
the  slop  barrel."  says  Miser,  who  is 
everything  but  stingy  when  it  comes 
to  dishing  out  hog  teed  On  the  other 
hand,  he  never  fails  to  humor  a  ho« 
who  doesn't  want  to  eat,  considering 
this  the  best  way  to  restore  normal 
conditions. 

Hogs  should  he  herded  together  la 
as  small  numbers  as  possible  thinks 
Mr.  Miser,  jr.  order  to  give  each  one 
the  individual  attention  It  requires. 
When  a  large  number  are  fed  together, 
some  get  more  provender  than  is  good 
for  them,  wheD  others  are  apt  -  to  be 
underfed. 

THE  FEEDING  FORMULA 

But  you  are  waiting  for  a  look  into 
that  swill  barrel?  It  doesn't  smell  very 
good,  but  Miser  believes  it  is  a  pood 
plan  to  anticipate  the  action  of  stomach 
acids  by  mixing  sour  milk  with  the 
grain  and  allowing  a  little  to  remain 
in  the  barrel  after  feeding,  which  puts 
a  "kick''  into  the  next  feed,  when  the 
latter  is  added. 

Bran,  shorts,  rolled  barley  and  gyp 
corn  are  main  ingredients  of  the  hog 
feed,  varied  to  suit  the  occasion.  Pigs, 
like  people,  get  tired  of  eating  the 
same  thing,  day  after  day,  and  should 
have  their  rations  varied.  Miser  says. 
Those  who  have  waste  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  clover  or  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, have  a  wonderful  opportunity,  he 
points  out,  to  give  a  pig  just  what  his 
system  needs,  and  should  be  able  to 
produce  record  gains  at  minimum  cost. 


Hay-Saving  Feed-Rack 

ONE  of  the  simplest  and  most  ef- 
fective hay  saver  feed  rack  inven- 
tions is  in  use  in  C.  W.  Anderson's 
dairy  feed  lots  at  Burbank,  Cal.  The 
feed  racks  are  similar  to  those  found 
on  other  farms,  but  the  cows  are  pre- 
vented from  throwing  the  hay  out 
with  their  heads  by  laying  a  short 
ladder  on  top  of  the  hay.  When  the 
feed  rack  is  empty,  the  ladder  lies  flat 


fit 


on  the  bottom.  Before  filling  the  rack, 
the  ladder  is  turned  on  edge  When 
the  feed  rack  is  full  the  ladder  is  laid 
flat  on  top  of  the  hay  The  feed  rack 
slats  are  spaced  24  inches  apart  to 
permit  the  cows  to  put  their  heads 
through.  Otherwise  there  are  no  spe- 
cial raits  or  dimensions  except  to  give 
the  cows  enough  room  to  feed  com- 
fortably, and  to  make  the  ladder  large 
enough  and  heavy  enough  to  hold 
down  the  hay. — Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


Wins  With  Waste  Feed 

HENRY  KOHL,  an  Oregon  farmer, 
sold  a»little  skim  milk  and  clover 
for  $53  by  first  converting  it  into  pork. 
This  money  was  largely  clear  gain,  be- 
cause the  milk  and  pasture  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted. 

Eleven  pigs,  weighing  56  pounds 
each,  were  fed  97  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  weighed  INu  pounds 
apiece.  The  initial  value  of  the  pigs 
was  $60  and  the  grain  was  worth  $70, 
while  the  final  value  of  the  pigs  was 
$183  A  pound  of  pork  was  put  on  the 
pigs  for  every  three  pounds  of  grain 
fed. 
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Breeding  Bigger,  Better  Berries 


Written  especially  frtr  this  publication. 
All  riohts  reserved  by  the  author. 

HE  berries  have  always  been 
of  extreme  interest  to  me, 
and  many  years  ago  1  real- 
ized that  they  might  be 
greatly  improved.  The  East- 
ern trailing  dewberries  by 
my  old  home  in  Central  New 
England,  even  in  childhood 
days  were  noticed  to  be  exceedingly 
variable,  though  growing  under  the 
same  conditions,  even  on  a  small  space 
of  ground.  I  soon  learned  which  ones 
had  the  best  flavor,  which  were  the 
earliest,  and  which  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  I  began 
raising  seedlings  of  the  best  black- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries, 
Juneberries,  strawberries,  currants, 
and  various  other  berries,  on  my 
Goldrldge  experiment  farm,  and  many 
variations  were  developed  in  that  way 
which  aroused  my  enthusiasm.  Fur- 
ther experiments  were  undertaken, 
and  this  tendency  to  vary  was  found 
to  be  greatly  intensified  by  cross- 
pollination.  Some  of  the  first  experi- 
ments wefe  on  several  of  the  rasp- 
berries then  popular,  such  as  the  Ant- 
werp, Cuthbert,  Shaffer,  Brinckle,  and, 
later,  Gregg.  Souhagen,  Hansel,  Ear- 
hart,  Davidson  jnd  scores  of  others. 

BLACK  AND  RED  CROSS 

In  these  experiments  I  first  found 
that  the  black  raspberry,  Rnbus  occi- 
dentnlis,  would  cross  with  the  red 
raspberry,  but  with  difficulty.  In  the 
case  of  this  cross,  the  seedlings  occa- 
sionally bore  perfect  berries  abund- 
antly, but  much  oftener  bore  imper- 
fect berries,  or  berries  with  only  two 
or  three  seeds;  or  sometimes  after 
blooming  there  would  be  nothing  but 
the  core  or  stem  remaining. 

Among  some  of  these  crosses  I  met 
with  a  difficulty  not  encountered  In 
crossing  any  of  the  other  Rubuses. 
The  plants  at  first  seemed  sickly, 
having  little  or  no  vitality.  They  were, 
however,  carefully  transplanted  from 
the  greenhouse  to  the  open  field. 

PLANTS  "COMMIT  SUICIDE" 

'  Here  they  made  little  growth  the 
first  season,  and  the  second  season, 
when  most  of  them  undertook  to  bear 
fruit,  for  some,  unexplained  reason 
they  always  seemed  to  commit  suicide 
just  at  the  blooming  time  or  shortly 
afterwards.  Every  plant  of  certain 
hybrids  would  be  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  this  way. 

In  crossing  these  raspberries,  I 
found  there  was  an  individuality  about 
the  different  plants,  so  that  some  of 
the  red  raspberries — not  necessarily 
of  any  particular  color,  or  apparently 
for  any  other  reason — intercrossed 
with    the    blackcaps    readily,  while 


By  LUTHER  BURBANK 


Many  varieties  of  raspberries  were 
experimented  upon  In  this  work,  for 
always  in  all  experimental  work  my 
aim  is  to  accumulate  as  much  avail- 
able material  as  possible.  The  chances 
of  obtaining  results  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  experiments  are  proportionately 
greater  as  the  number  increases,  and 
I  find,  except  for  a  little  more  time, 
that  it  is  just  as  simple  to  conduct  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  experiments 


were  made  to  intercross  the  black- 
berry with  the  dewberry.  This  seemed 
at  the  time  a  bold  thing  to  undertake, 
but  the  cross  was  successful,  and  the 
seedlings,  especially  the  second  and 
third  generations,  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  that  both  species  had  been 
combined.  In  these  experiments  the 
Lucretia  dewberry  was  used  chiefly 
as  the  seed-bearing  parent.  One  or 
two  Southern  species  were  attempted, 


It  Was  Written 
"After  Hours" 

PICTURE  Mr.  Bur- 
bank,  seated  at  his 
big,  old-fashioned  desk 
in  the  quiet  study  of  his 
Santa  Rosa  home.  Out- 
side, the  giant  poppies 
created  by  his  genius  are 
nodding  their  heads. 
Rare  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs  rustle  in  the  night 
wind;  long  stems,  in  or- 
derly rows,  bend  and 
sway  like  soldiers  at 
calisthenic  drill.  Dark- 
ness has  driven  him  from 
his  labor  of  love  among 
the  thousands  of  plants — 
darkness,  but  not  age; 
for  although  he  is  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  he 
labors  daily  with  tre- 
mendous energy.  He  has 
transcribed  notes  from 
which  he  dictates.  His 
article  is  prepared  for 
one  journal  —  and  -  one 
only.  Here  it  is;  a  per- 
sonal message  to  our 
readers  from  a  master 
mind  of  the  horticultural 
world. 


•  pre 


others  failed  to  do  so;  there  be'-  g  all 
gradations  between  a  good  combina- 
tion and  a  poor  cne.  In  some  cases 
the  resultant  seedlings  would  appear 
to  be  all  of  one  parent,  or  all  of  the 
other:  but  generally  in  the  first  gen- 
eration there  would  be  a  more  or  less 
even  blending  of  the  two. .  At  that 
time  no  one  had  fully  realized,  what  I 
have  since  learned,  that  all  the  best 
variations  come  ifi  the  second  and 
succeeding  generations,  the  first  being 
only  a  combination  or  so-called  "mon- 
grel." 

In  the  second  and  a  few  succeeding 
generations  different  combinations 
were  brought  out  in  a  most  wonderful 
variety,  and  from  these,  certain  indi- 
viduals could  bp  selected  which  had 
almost  any  qualities  of  either  parent 
combined  in  almost  any  possible 
proportions. 


as  a  few.  '  From  all  this  work  with 
these  red  and  black  raspberries,  I  have 
developed  several  varieties  of  great 
promise  and  value;  varieties,  in  fact, 
that  are  superior  in  quality,  size  and 
productiveness  to  any  raspberries  be- 
fore known. 

A  little  later  the  field  of  experi- 
ments was  broadened!,  and  attempts 


Luther  Burbank  testing  a  new  spade 
,n  his  gardens.  Lozver  left — Varia- 
tions in  foliage  in  second-generation 
hybrid  blackberries,  from  seed  to  a 
single  plant.  Right — "Robusta,"  a 
new,  ever-bearing  strawberry. 

but  in  this  climate  they  gave  less 
promise.  Among  the  blackberries  the 
Early  Harvest,  Lawton  and  Wilson  Jr. 
were  generally  selected. 

A  year  or  two  later  I  began  crossing 
the  raspberry  and  the  blackberry,  tak- 
ing several  varieties  of  each.  Among 
these  experiments  the  Lawton  was 
crossed  with  the  Cuthbert,  Golden 
Queen  and  others.  In  these  experi- 
ments the  raspberry  was  generally 
used  as  the  mother  plant. 

By  crossing  a  yellow  raspberry — the 
Golden  Queen — with  the  Lawton,  I 
produced  a  well-balanced  hybrid.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  these  hybrids 
could  tell  whether  they  were  rasp- 
berries or  blackberries.  Numerous 
plants  were  raised,  and  in  the  second 
generation  I  found  that  they  kept  in 
combination  the  quality  representing 
each  parent  just  as  uniformly  as  they 
did  in  the  first  generation;  no  varia- 
tion occurred,  such  as  I  had  obtained 


in  crossing  the  dewberries  with  rasp- 
berries or  the  different  raspberries 
among  themselves. 

These  bushes  had  thorns  which 
were  short  and  stout,  instead  of  long 
and  slender,  as  in  the  raspberry. 

The  leaves  also  had  the  rough, 
ribbed  appearance  of  the  blackberry, 
and  the  berries  would  part  from  the 
receptacle  as  either  the  raspberry  or 
the  blackberry  does,  according  to 
ripeness. 

I  had  both  red  and  yellow  varieties 
of  these  hybrid  plants  in  great  pro- 
fusion at  one  time;  but  the  flavor  of 
none  of  these  berries  was  equal  to 
either  the  raspberry  or  blackberry; 
although  in  other  similar  crosses 
which  were  made  later  the  fruit  in 
some  cases  was  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  either  of  the  parents. 

The  best  of  these  hybrids  were  kent 
as  curiosities  -  ( Continued-  on  -  P«ge  16) 
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In  Place  of  the  Sun- 


Has  Dehydration  Come 
Into  Its  Own? 


ANY  a  California  farmer  has 
put  forth  a  hard  season  of 
work,  plowed,  cultivated  and 
harvested  his  crop,  and 
spread  it  forth  in  the  dry- 
yard  to  cure  in  the  days  of 
the  lcte  3ummer  sun.  Then 
came  the  rain!  Money  that 
he  could  almost  hear  jingling  in  his 
pockets  was  snatched  away  from  him. 
The  risk  of  uncertain  and  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  drying  season  has 
been  the  bane  of  orchardists  and  vine- 
yardists  these  long  years. 

Two  years  ago,  however,  came  a 
whisper  of  better  things.  The  me- 
chanical dryer  or  "dehydrator"  was 
considered  as  offering  a  theoretical 
solution  and  at  scattered  points  was 
put  to  practical  use. 

To  be  sure,  the  mechanical  dryer 
has  been  in  limited  use  for  a  long  time; 
but  only  as  an  element  of  insurance 
against  early  rain.  A  friend  of  the 
writer's  one  year  ago  counted  on  a 
trip  through  the  central  valley  thirty- 
two  different  varieties  of  evaporators, 
dehydrators.  or  other  forms  of  mechan- 
ical dryers. 

Many  of  these  plants  were  of  poor 
design;  they  vere  costly  to  operate; 


This  is  the  Story  of  a  Napa  County  Prune 
Grower  Who  Laughs  at  Bad  Weather 

THE  farmer  is  the  most  reckless  gambler  in  all  the  world! 
He  sits  in  a  game  where  the  rain  stacks  the  cards 
against  him;  where  the  frost  slips  him  a  cold  deck;  where 
any  bug  may  have  an  ace  up  its  sleeve — a  game  where  he 
may  not  even  be  dealt  a  hand  after  he  has  put  up  his  ante. 
But  he  plays  to  win  and  science  is  fighting  with  Utm  to  take 
the  gamble  out  of  food  production.  Otic  of  the  most  en- 
couraging factors  in  the  unequal  struggle  is  Dehydration. 


By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 


they  did  not  yield  a  uniform  product. 
Humidity  and  temperature  could  not 
be  controlled.  There  was  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  varying  treatment  required 
property  to  cure  different  fruits. 
EVAPORATOR  HAS  MADE  GOOD 
As  a  direct  result  of  these  short- 
coinings  of  early  dryers,  word  went 
forth  that  while  they  wouid  work  after 
a  fashion,  the  quality  of  the  product 
was  Interior  to  the  sun-cured  fruit. 
Perhaps  this  criticism  was  a  proper 
one  in  the  past — but  not  so  today' 
The  best  talent  and  the  most  experi- 
enced mechanics  have  put  their  heads 
together  to  produce  an  efficient 
evaporator.  There  are  today  really 
first  class  mechanical  dryers  on  the 
market  and  now  that  they  have  been 
refined  to  such  a  degree,  they  are 
going  to  accomplish  wonders  for  the 
California  farmer. 


E.  S.  Dunlap  is  the  manager  of  Dun- 
lap  &  Sods"  property  at  Napa.  The 
writer  passed  his  place  the  other  day 
and  was  attracted  by  the-  roar  of  a 
tractor  thr-l  came  from  behind  a  low. 
business-like  looking  building.  A  little 
investigation  revealed  both  Mr.  Dunlap 
and  the  machine. 

TRACTOR  MAKES  RECORD  RUN 

"Thin  tractor  has  been  running  for 
just  sis  weeks,  lacking  six.  hours.  Dur- 
ing that  interval  we  had  to  stop  id 
grind  the  exhaust  valves,  but  the 
tractor  has  run  eight  days  and  eight 
night*  without  missing  a  shot."  Seeing 
that  Mr.  Dunlap  was  so  friendly  and 
was  willing  to  tell  hs  abost  his  work, 
we  started  to  ask  him  questions. 

The  tractor  was  operating  the  fan 
in  his  newly-inetalled  exapcrator.  In 
six  weeks  he  had  treated  pretty  close 
to  TOO  tons  of  green  prunes.  Most  of 
these   prunes   had   been   psrtly  sun 


"A  ever  again,"  say  grow- 
ers who  have  seen  tans  of 
luscious  fruit  go  to  waste. 
Center  —  S ironing  how 
model  .evaporator  is  oper- 
ated. Air  is  heated  by  means 
of  a  radiator  and  circulated 


dried,  aad  had  only  been  brought  to 
him  afier  the  early  rains  and  pro- 
tracted fogs  had  threatened  absolutely 
to  ruin  thorn. 

Mr.  Dunlap  had  uot  only  taken  car& 
of  some  of  his  neighbor's  fruit,  but  also 
had  dried  the  yield  from  bis  own  115 
acres. 

"Are  you  running  the  evaporator  for 
your  own  use,  or  .^re  you  doing  cus- 
tom work?"  we  asked. 

'Both!  I  have  the  names  of  39 
farmers  on  my  books  today,  but  even 
if  1  didn't  ever  do  a  bit  of  outside 
work  I'd  keep  this  same  plant  for  my 
own  acreage.  The  machinery  cost  ine 
less  than  $5000  and  you  will  be  sur 
prised  when  I  tell  you  iu  how  many 
ways  I  am  getting  back  that  capital 
investment 

IT  PAYS  FOUR  WAYS! 

"In  ihe  first  place,  I'd  gladly  pay 
real  money  every  year  as  insurance 
aKaiust  loss  from  rain  during  the  criti- 
cal weeks  of  the  drying  season.  The 
plart  will  pay  for  itself  in  three  years 
by  protecting  me  against  such  loss. 

"I  am  charging  50  cents  a  tray  to 
dry  the  prunes  that  my  neighbors 
bring  me.    (Continued  on  Page  13) 


'I 


by  fans.  The  modern  house- 
wife, 'schooled  in  the  art  of 
domestic  science,  prefers 
dehydrated  fruits  because 
of  their-  cleanliness,  as  well 
(K  their  superior  flavor.  . 


This  "i  I -truck"  plant,  operated  by  SpauJding  &  Caulkms  at  Sunnyvale,  has  Vast  acres  of  California's  fertile  ground  lie  idle  for  eleven  months  to  sen; 
treated  32  tons  of  prunes  in  one  day.  Also  handles  apples  on  a  large  scale.      as  dry-yards  in  the  fall    Abov< — Drying  pears  in  Mendocino  Couut\. 
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Ito  yon  believe  in  signs?  This  property 
owner,  who  has  icattercd  poisoned  arain 
a  squirrel-infested  field,  evidently 
doe*.  Not  a  had  idea,  either,  especially 
as  a  warning  to  neighboring  farmers 
whose  poultry  might  stray. 


That  an  ordinary  culvert  may  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  is 
shown  by  these,  of  rubble  const tuction, 
along  a  Southern  Calitornia  highway. 
An  attractive  drivevcay  thus  is  afforded 
by  what  might  have  been  an  ugly  dis- 
figurement. 


A  iteat  blackboard  may  be  both  an  ad- 
vertisement and  a  business-getter.  This 
one,  at  the  entrance  to  the  "Orchard  Hilt 
Farm"  of  O.  H.  Barnhill,  Assistant  Ed- 
itor of  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  has  made 
many  sales  and  supplied  many  wants. 
Why  not  "tell  the  world"f 


In  \entura  County  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM  photographer  found 
rhcx*>  young  trees  protected  from  sharp  '  blow  sand"  icith  burlap 

,  hung  orcr  /stakes  on  the  windward  aide. 

f*r>  0-.C—A  field  of  pumpkins  thai  paid  the  owner's  taxes  after  he. 
had  harvested  his  main  crop. 


Here  is  one  of  the  best  known  Farm 
Bv.reau  workers  in  America — Or.  W.  B. 
Walker,  former  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
delegate  to  the  Xational  convention.  He 
refinanced  and  managed  the  local  grain 
growers'  organisation  during  a  scions 
cri.tix. 


This  turkey,  weighing  more  than  50 
pounds,  was  selected  for  site  from  a 
large  flock,  and  then  'stuffed"  for 
several  weeks  on  corn. 


So  serious  became  the  theft  problem 
on  one  California  farm  that  the 
owner  resorted   to   highly  charged 

electric  wises  for  protection. 
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Above — Big  power  and  sure  traction  are  essential  in  doing  side  hi!  I 
plozving.  Belojv — Combination  disc  and  smoothing  harrow  making 
quick  zvork  of  seed-bed  preparation.    (Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.) 


The  farm  power  unit  frequcntlx  does  double  duty  "off  stJfu...  either 
at  home  or  on  custom   jobs.    Belmv  is  striking  evidence  of  the 


versatility  of  the  track-ldyer. 

■ 


ng  work. 
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In  Place  of  the  Sun 


(Continued 

There  is  a  margin  of  profit  in  such 
work  that  before  long  will  of  itself 
coyer  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

"Here  is  another  mighty  interesting 
thing:  The  very  best  and  the  most 
convenient  piece  of  ground  I  own  is 
the  acreage  I  have  been  using  for  my 
dry-yard.  Next  season  I'm  going  to 
set  that  out  to  a  pear  orchard.  That's 
just  the  sams  as  if  the  manufacturer 
of  this  evaporator  threw  in  several 
acres  of  valuable  land  with  the  equip- 
ment that  he  sold  me. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  I 
owned  S000  trays.  3y  using  mechani- 
cal methods  for  drying,  I  can  cut  these 
down  to  800 — and  sell  the  used  trays 
for  75  cents  apiece.  There  is  another 
way  I  have  saved  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

"Besides,  there  is  a  lot  of  satisfac- 
tion in  being  free  from  the  worry  that 
every  man  must  feel  when  one  month 
of  bad  weather  can  spoil  the  results 
ot  eleven  months  of  hard  work." 

Amazing  enough,  indeed!  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  felt  that  his  equipment  was  paid 
for  by  any  single  one  of  the  four  ma- 
jor benefits  that  it  had  brought  him. 

From  Anderson,  California,  comes 
the  news  of  the  hanpy  results  that 
Harry  S.  Bates  received  from  his  fore- 
thought in  trusting  to  marhinery  rather 
than  the  sun.  Last  year  he  installed 
a  modern  "4-truck"  evaporator.  Early 
this  season  he  put  in  another  7-trucic 
plant.    Late  in  the  summer  he  had  a 


from  Page  10) 

"hunch"  that  unfavorable  weather  was 
brewing,  and  ordered.an  11-truck  plant, 
which  was  shipped  and  erected  in  16 
days. 

During  the  drying  season,  three  and 
one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  and  yet 
neither  Mr.  Bates  nor  the  neighbors 
lost  a  prune — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  fruit  had  to  be 
actually  picked  out  of  the  mud.  k  is 
reported  that  up  in  Sutter  County 
eight  mechanical  evaporators  have 
been  installed  since  the  rain  on  the 
first  of  October. 

EVAPORATING  AIDS  CLEANLINESS 
But  there  is  one  outstanding  fact 
about  mechanically  dried  fruit  that  of 
itself  assures  the  f-.uure  of  a  machine 
method.    Fruit  that  stays  out  in  the 


New  Dairyman  at  Davis 

PROF.  WILLIAM   M.  REGAN,  new 
head  of  the  dairy  production  de- 
partment at  Davis,  has  a  very  credit- 
able record  in  edu- 
&  ,       rational  work,  stock 

/         "  judging  and  ad- 

/vancing    the  inter- 
t       '  ,  ;|5    ests     of  breeders 

3i  and  dairymen.  He 
-  \  m.fr  jyg  p^L  was  educated  in 
nir***  <    the    dairy  dcpait- 

V  "'  tnent    of    the  Vni- 

versity  of  Missouri, 
j  i  Tun  where  he  graduated 

/   P**:         '.V  !912,    and  n:,s 

^fc- tan-lit  i:i  t;i.>  No- 
s^Lssk  las  vada  and  New  Jer- 

william  m.  began  sey  State  universi- 
ties. 

During  his  five  years  at  the  latter 
Institution,  Prof.  Regan  built  up  a  fine 
herd  of  dairy  cows,  developed  strong 
breed  associations,  established  an  ad- 
vanced registry  system,  greatly  en- 
larged the  dairy  cattle  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair,  judged  animals  at  several 
fairs,  and  accomplished  many  other 
excellent  things  for  advancement  of 
the  milk  and  butter  industry. 


Ship  Fun 

Split  your  next  shipment  skin  for  skin 
grade  for  grade.  Send  one  half  to  the 
house  you've  been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  from  Fouke.  Let 

bthe  checks  tell  the  story.-  You 
will  get  a  whole  lot  more  for 
the  furs  you  ship  ta  Fouke, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol-. 
lar  on  that.  "Prices  don't 
mean  Yiuthin"  — it's  the  grading  that 
counts  and  Fouke  grading  nbvayo 
makes  your  fur  checks  bigger. 

SHIP  NOW!  Older  trjps and  baili now.  Send  era- 
pon  below  at  once,  for  lowrtt  prices  onirApperttc^ 
■Ural,  frtfree  samples  NOXENT  (kills  buwin scent) 
»•••;  KKMOV.A-SMEL  (destroys  skunk  smells  in- 
nintly).  Get  (tee  Tripper's  Pirdnei  tuowinf  all 
kinds  ot  traps  and  new  paste  baits,  rarne  laws,  how 
to  trap  and  trade  Ijrs.    Wc  keep  you  posted  on  fur 

Etnatket  all  season.    ALL  V REE!  Send 
I 
a  ffl  536  FOUKE 
H  U. BUILDING 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

- -.FOIjUE  pur  company..-. 

.1:111  £oukr  lliiilOiiic,  m.  I. "ins.  Mo 
Sfnif  mejrsusiplc;  of  NOXfiNT  and  l;£MOV-A- 


SMKL."T/«pp<-r'»  Partner, 
posted  on  the  for  market  all  season 
Name 


strfrl  Lac*.  Keentne 

All  KKtE. 


open  air  in  trays  week  after  week  is 
loaded  with  dtist  and  exposed  to  in- 
sects of  all  kinds. 

Frait  that  goes  from  dipper  to 
lacker  within  twenty-four  hours  is 
ever  so  much  clean  :-,  a;  well  as  more 
sanitary  and  more  wholesome;  in  fact, 


Congress  appropriated  $20,000,000 
during  the  war  to  import 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Into  the  Unltetl  States  to  be  sold  to 
farmers  at  cost.  It  would  not  have 
done  so  had  It  not  realized  how  nec- 
essary It  was  to  have  Nitrogen. 
NITRATE  OF  SODA  Is  as  necessary 
now  as  it  was  then.  If  you  do  not 
understand  what  Nitrogen  does  and 
why  Nitrate  Nitrogen  is  preferable 
send  for  my  Bulletin,  "Common 
Sense   About  Nitrogen." 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

25  Madison   Avenue  New    s  orlt 


the  greatest  enthusiasts  tor  the  evap; 
rator  predict  that  some  day  Federa, 
regula'ion  will  lay  a  heavy  hand  on 
the    un     I  methods  involved  in, 

curing  fruit  in  the  sun. 

(Mr.  Gardners  discussion  of  dohydratloa 
will  be  concluded  In  the  next  issue  of  OR- 
CHARD and   FARM.— Ed.) 


Money  BoritiS 


One 
Man 
One 
Team 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  brake  wells  for  your  I 
neighbors.   It  means  SlwiiKxtra  in  ' 
ordinary  years, .double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experici.ee  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  %'cter  Anywhere ! 

Earth  supers,  mck  drills  and  | 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Writ',  for  \ 
easy  t  rms  and  free  catalog. 

US*  *?  MF«.  COMPANY 
Boi  727       Claris;*!.-.,  EovAaj 


103%  PBOTECTIOH  FOR  LIFE 

from  one  vaccination  with 
Cittfer's  Liquid  or  Solid 
E'ackletf  Aacressin.  Adm, 

IW-ly  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggrcs- 
eiv  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 
p  .  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressiis 
is  uriobtainablelocally.  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"T*«  Lal>r<ll,r;  lhal  Kneu,,  Hew" 

Berkeley  (U  S.  License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  VaconesHtill  mjdt 
fot  th.  •,:  who  prefer  them. 


LEG 


Ti/TOTOF!  out  on  any  highway  in  any  direction.  See 
I'-l  iiow  far  you  can  go  before  you  hit  the  familiar 
sign,  "ROAD  CLOSED"  or  a  stretch  of  corrugated, 
"bump-the-bumps."  Are  you  content  with  these* 
nerve-racking  reads? 

YOU— A3  A  TAXPAYER— PAID  FO!"!  and  expected 
permanent,  good  roads.  Why  didn't  you  got  them? 
Do  you  wart  to  know  why  the  roads  you  bought  are 
not  the  roads  ycu  wanted  Why  they  wear  out  be- 
fore the  bonds  are  paid?  Do  you  wa:it  to  know  the 
reason  and  the  remedy?  Without  cost  cr  obligation 
to  you  ,let  us  send  you  the  interesting  booklet,  "THE 
TAXPAYERS'  ROAD."    Write  for  it  today. 

THE  C.  A.  LINDSEY  CO., 

1331  Detwiler  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


'CATERP1LLAR  T-35vTHe  SUpREME  SMALL  TRACTOR 

permanence 


In  little  more  than 
a  year  model  T35 
"Caterpillar" 

Tractor 
has  established  a 
permanent  place 
for  itself  in  the 
field  of  power 
equipment. 


Advertisement!  are  instructive, 
tereating,  educational.  Read  tW 
VertiaeinenU  regularly. 


The  rr?any  years  of  experience  in  tractor  development  and  the  long 
period  of  designing,  refinement  and  testing  that  preceded  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  model  T35  Tractor,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
assured  its  success  from  the  start. 

But,  though  much  was  expected  of  this  tractor,  its  actual  performance 
in  field  service  has  surpassed  the  highe'st  hopes.  And  the  recognition,  by 
power  users,  of  its  superior  merit,  has  established  for  the  T35  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  field  of  power  equipment  and  developed,  in  comparatively 
short  time,  a  tremendous  market.  ,  Increased  demand  has  necessitated  in- 
creased production,  effecting  economies  that  permitted  a  $375  reduction 
in  price  at  the  start  of  the  second  years'  production. 

If  you  have  not  yet  heard  the  complete  story  of  this  "Supreme  Small 
Tractor",  let  us  tell  you  where  you  can  see  it  at  work,  or  send  you  litera- 
ture descriptive  of  it,  or  of  the  larger  sizes  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor — the 
5-ton,  Western  10-ton,  or  75-horsepower. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Stockton,  California      Peoria,  Illinois 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Spokane 

.... 


LE'Q  .mm  v  ONE  CATERpi,  ,  An'VHOLT  BUILDS  IT 
->   ONLY  U^"    ^l^LiW  ^ 
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By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


A  BACKYARD  ORCHARD 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  great  va- 
riety  of  fruit  in  a  backyard,  for  one 
tree,  with  buds  of  other  varieties  in- 
serted, can  grow  many  kinds.    I  know 
a   California  doc- 
rfe^.  tor  who  has  made 

/ .  '  a  fad  of  budding 

trees.  His  wife  is 
much  more 
pleased  than  if  he 
were  a  golf  en- 
thusiast, for  it 
makes  for  com- 
panionship and 
she  has  many 
kinds  of  fruit  for 
her  table. 

His  backyard  is 
40  by  60  feet  in 
size.  It  contains 
55  varieties  of 
fruit,  including  an 
orange  and  a  grapefruit  tree.  Decidu- 
ous fruits   include  pears,  two  kinds 


"BOB"  JONES 


(Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis) ;  apples, 
two  kinds,"  Alexander  and  crab,  both 
on  one  tree;  plums,  thirty-two  kinds 
on  six  trees;  nectarine,  which  also 
bears  apricots;  cherries,  seven  kinds 
on  one  tree;  apricot,  also  bearing 
almonds;  grape,  Muscatel;  quince, 
also  bearing  pears;  fig;  walnut. 

Berries:  Raspberries  and  four  kinds 
of  blackberries. 

The  big  cherry  tree,  with  its  six 
varieties  of  edible  fruit,  is  topped  with 
the  buds  of  the  Japanese  flowering 
cherry  and  thus  provides  refreshing 
blossoms  for  the  home. 

This  doctor  also  keeps  a  flock  of 
twenty-five  Rhode  Island  Red  hens. 

PLUMMER  O  Pl^TLAND 

One  of  the  truly  great  men  of  Pacific 
Coast  agriculture  is  O.  M.  Plummer, 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show,  which  is  held 
at  Portland  each  year. 

No  one  ever  will  be  able  to  say  how 


a  tractor 


theballtread 
the  front  wheel 
the  tmnsmission 


The  YUBA  has  the  power  and  the  sturdiness 
and  the  flexibility  of  all  good  tradors.  But  it  has* 
more. 

The  BALL  TREAD  provides  a  quiet,  smooth 
and  fridion-free  track.  There  is  traction  in  slime 
or  on  the  side-hill ;  in  the  rice-field  or  on  the 
highway —for  the  YUBA  glides  over  fourxows 
of  polished  steel  balls. 

There 's  an  independent  clutch  for  each  track. 
One  track  drives  ahead  at  the  same  time  the 
other  reverses. 

The  front  wheel  saves  the  driver— and  fuel,  too ! 
The  machine  answers  the  touch  on  the  tiller- 
wheel ;  the  clutches  need  not  be  "slipped."  There 
is  no  "see-saw"  or  "zig-zag" !  And  all  that  means 
DRIVING  COMFORT! 
In  no  other  track  machine  are  these  important 
features  to  be  found ! 

Yuba  Prodtufis  Company 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Dealers  and  Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Models  15-25;  25-40;  Rodebildet 


much  Plummer  has  accomplished  in 

arousing  the  "livestock  conscience"  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Portland  show 
has  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
livestock  events.  If  you  consider  age 
and  such  sentimental  factors  as  attach 
to  the  British  Royal  and  the  Chicago 
International,  it  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest. 

Plummer  is  a  bundle  of  nerves  and 
enthusiasm.  By  force  of  personality 
he  is  able  to  pull  to  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national not  only  the  best  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  also 
many  from  across  the  mountains.  To- 
day the  Pacific  International  is  an 
enduring  institution  which  shall  go  on 
time  without  end  spreading  the  doc- 
trine of  better  stock  and  better  farm- 
ing. 

I  remember  seeing  Plummer  at  the 
International  in  Chicago.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  tell  everyone  about  the 
Pacific  International  that  he  could 
hardly  contain  himself  when  some 
breeder  insisted  on  telling  at  great 
detail  the  merits  of  his  herd.  Finally 
Plummer  found  a  good  listener  in 
Editor  Hollowell  of  the  Shorthorn 
World,  and  he  almost  fell  on  His  shoul- 
der and  wept. 


TILLY'S  MENU 

This  is  what  the  great  world's  rec- 
ord cow,  Tilly  Alcartra,  a  Holstein,  ate 
the  year  she  made  her  first  milk  rec- 
ord of  more  than  30,000  pounds  (about 
15,000  quarts): 

POUNDS  COST 

1.829      oats  at   330  a  ton   $27.44 

1,828      barley  at   $23  a  ton   21.02 

'   1.829      bran  at  127.50  a  ton....  25.14 
1,208      linseed  oil  meal  at  $34  a 

ton    20.64 

691%  dried    beet    pulp    at  $22 

a  ton    7.61 

3.226      corn  silage  at  $2  a  ton..  3.23 

10.122      hay  at  $5  a  ton   25.31 

15.110      magles  at  $2.50  a  ton...  18.93 

Total   $149.22 

At  10  cents  a  quart,  her  milk  was 
worth  J1500.  A  bull  calf  from  Tilly 
sold  to  breeders  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
for  $50,000. 


POULTRYMEN  AND  MARKETING 

The  untold  possibilities  for  benefit 
to  the  farmer  of  co-operative  market- 
ing are  seen  in  the  onerations  of  the 
Central  California  Poultry  Producers' 
Association.  It  is  doing  a  $10,000,000 
business  this  year.  A  few  seasons  ago 
a  small  group  of  earnest  men,  con- 
vinced they  could  better  marketing 
conditions,  started  this  organization. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  annual 
poultry  and  egg  business  of  California 
aggregates  $50,000,000.  Trainloads  of 
eggs  have  been  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets,  and,  because  of  the  superior 
packing  and  grading  practice  that 
characterizes  Pacific  Coast  marketing 


operations,  these  eggs  have  com- 
manded a  premium  on  the  market 
there. 


Build  a  BetterFence 
idt^  bave  Money 


Build  an  a  11-st  col  rence 
around  your  ranch  and  save 
prices  on  high- 
eel  fencing  are  so 
i  cannot  afford  to 
ostituus.    I  buy 
tons    of  fencing 
hipped    direct  to 
ises  by  water  at 
■us    saving  in 
lare  this  big  sav- 
sht  with  you  by 
reducing  prices. 


Pacific  Fence 

Yf-Sta/ljpe 


BSifei  REDWING 

HfifMftfjjW  INCUBATORS 
I       P"  F  I      and  BROODERS 

*    Hatch   your   chirk*  with 
?  this    new    and  improved 

hnrnhator.   Th*  KJSIHVINi:  h  i-   i>r.>\m  Ua 

superiority    under   e\ery    test.     Made  by 
the  largest  hatchery  in  the  West. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  I  rices 
LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 

Redwing  Incubator  Co., 

2030  E.  Florence        Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


Bean  outfits  built  18  and  20  year*  ago 
are  still  on  the  job  today.  We  admit 
they  should  be  replaced  by  more  mod- 
ern sprayers,  but  their  continued  use- 
fulness proves  the  sturdiness  of  Bean 
construction.  New  improvements  this 
season  add  more  power  and  capacity, 
while  decreasing  the  weight,  which 
means  faster  and  better  work  at  less 
cost.  See  these  improved  outfits  at  your 
local  dealer's.  Also,  send  the  coupon 
for  new  catalog  which  illustrates  and 
describes  in  detail  the  entire  Bean  line 
of  orchard,  potato,  truck  and  general 
sprayers. 

Spray  Pump  Co. 

101  WeitJulianSi.,SanJoie,Cil.  ♦* 


Complete  factories  east  and  west 
injure  good  icrvice  to  Bean 
owner  i  everywhere. 
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rather  than  for  any  other  reason,  al- 
though they  bore  abundantly  each 
season. 

Among  the  many  crosses  made  be- 
tween the  different  kinds  of  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  was  one  of 
the  Crystal  White  blackberry  'and 
Shaffer's  Colossal  raspberry.  Most  of 
the  plants  from  this  cross  were  partly 
or  wholly  barren,  though  blooming" 
freely  and  often  obtaining  tree-like 
proportions. 

In  the  fourth  generation  of  selected 
seedlings  of  the  hybrid,  however,  a 
berry  of  considerable  merit  appeared, 
which  was  mentioned  in  "New  Crea- 
tions of  1892"  as  Paradox.  This  plant 
was  in  every  respect  a  perfect  balance 
between  the  two  parents. 


The  wood,  bark,  leaves,  blossoms, 
prickles,  roots,  fruits  or  seeds  could 
not  by  any  test  be  proved  to  be  either 
one  or  the  other.  The  abundant  ber- 
riesr  produced  were  oval,  light  red, 
and  of  good  size,  larger  than  either 
progenitor,  and  of  superior  quality. 

Other  more  valuable  berries  now 
appearing,  the  Paradox  was  super- 
seded by  them,  and  was,  therefore, 
never  introduced  into  cultivation. 


Selling-  Oregon  Vegetables  in  California 

How  an  Enterprising  Growers'  Association  Found  a 
Profitable  Market  for  Canned  Stuff  in  a  Great 
Fresh   Vegetable  State 


EVER  and  anon — sometimes  oftener 
— California's  neighboring  State 
on  the  north  comes  to  the  front 
with  some  new  agricultural  improve- 
ment, such  as  the  use  of  sulphur  as  a 
fertilizer,  the  first  300-egg  hen,  lime- 
sulphur  as  an  insecticide,  etc. 

It  now  appears  that  Oregon  has  been 
Stealing  a  march  on  the  Golden  State 
in  developing  new  markets  for  canned 
vegetables,  having  sold  during  the  past 
year  43  carloads  of  them  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Of  course,  the  Oregonians  claim 
that  they  were  enabled  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  superior  quality  of  their 
vegetables,  but  California  farmers  be- 
lieve trfey  can  grow  just  as  good  gar- 
den trucft  as  anybody. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  achievement 
alluded  to  was  the  result  of  good  judg- 
i  ment  and  up-to-date  methods  employed 
by  J.  O.  Holt,  manager  of  the  Eugene 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  who  made 
the  sale  mentioned.  In  addition  to  the 
varieties  of  vegetables  usually  pre- 
served by  canning.  Holt  Is  putting  up 
diced  potatoes,  carrots,  beets  and  other 
salad  material.  These  make  a  hit  with 
the  housewife,  who  in  the  hot  summer 
months  is  saved  the  trouble  and  dis- 
comfort of  building  a  fire  just  to  boil 
a  few  vegetables  for  salad  making. 
Perhaps  she  could  manage  things  more 
economically  by  buying  less  canned 
fruit,  Holt  admits,  protesting  that  it 
Is  not  his  business  to  give  lessons  in 
saving,  but  to  find  a  profitable  market 
for  the  vegetables  grown  by  members 
of  his  association. 


"In  developing  a  market  for  our 
canned  vegetables,"  the  Oregon  wizard 
explains,  "our  salesmen  visited  leading 
hotel  and  restaurant  men  of  the  Bay 
Cities,  showing  them  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  buying  as  many  vegetables 
as  they  could  in  the  canned  state.  Our 
stock  is  always  of  uniformly  good 
quality,  which  cannot  always  be  said 
of  vegetables  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. The  latter  are  not  always  to  be 
obtained  fresh  and  in  good  condition, 
nor  of  the  best  varieties  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity  and  size.  The  result 
Is  complaints  from  Customers,  which 
can  be  avoided  by  always  giving  peo- 
ple a  uniform  product  of  standard 
quality.  Our  baby  beets,  young  car- 
rots and  perfect  potatoes  never  fail  to 
please  and  satisfy  the  consuming 
public. 

"We  also  showed  hotel  and  restau- 
rant men  the  saving  in  labor  which 
results  from  the  largest  possible  use  of 
canned  vegetables,  demonstrating  with 
the  aid  of  the  chef  the  exact  number 
of  portions  which  each  can  contains. 
Since  the  lal^or  problem  is  always  an 
acute  one,  this  argument  possesses 
strong  pulling  power. 

Heretofore  our  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  capturing  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  trade.  Now  we  are  going 
after  the  'cliff  dwellers'  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  people  who  live  in  apart- 
ment houses  and  to  whom  buying  and 
cooking  vegetables  is  a  great  incon- 
venience."— O.  H.  B. 


Do  Orchard  Heaters  Pay? 


(A  rltruB  grower  sends  the  following 
■ucclnrt  communication  on  orchard  heat- 
ing.— Editor.) 

ACCORDING  to  the .  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  loss  of  $60,000,000  yearly 
Is  suffered  by  orchardists  due  to  frosts 
and  freezes. 

-  And  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  California  grower  who  first 
used  an  orchard  heater,  when  they 
were  introduced  in  1908,  the  golden 
State  is  still  suffering  preventable 
damage. 

That  the  weather  bureau  recognizes 
the  value  of  orchard  heaters  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  In  the  larger 
fruit  growing  districts,  frost  warnings 
to  fruit  growers  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended. However,  in  order  that  the 
orchardist  may  profit  from  this  serv- 
ice, he  must  Invest  in  heating  equip- 
ment. x 

Those  who  have  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  orchard  heaters  do  prevent 
losses  need  only  to  recall  California's 
most  damaging  freeze,  that  of  1913. 
Following  that  siege  the  Limoneira 
Company  is  said  to  have  marketed 
crops  worth  $734,000  from  the  heated 
acreage.  Another  concern  sold  $400,- 
000  worth  of  fruit  from  their  heated 
groves,  while  in  practically  all  other 
orchards,  the  fruit  was  completely 
destroyed — not  to  mention  the  damage 
to  the  trees,  which  greatly  lessened 
the  crop  during  the  following  seasons. 

Since  this  year  however,  California 
growers  gradually  have  added  to  their 
beating  equipment  until  now  many  of 
our    successful    orchardists  virtually 


have  100  per  cent  protection.  And  it 
was  due  largely  to  efficiency  heating 
that  the  freeze  last  season  was  not 
even  more  disastrous. 

Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
California  orchardists  are  the  world's 
largest  purchasers  of  orchard  heaters. 
They  are  an  investment,  they  mean 
more  profits  to  the  grower. 

—A.  R.  SMITH. 


Larger  Fruit  Demanded 

»T\HE  increase  in  size  of  standard 
*  grades  of  peaches  to  two  and  one- 
eighth  and  two  and  three-eighth  inches 
by  the  California  Canning  Peach  Grow- 
ers calls  attention  to  one  of  the  com- 
monest faults  of  fruit — lack  of  size. 

Fruit  marketing  associations  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  say  that  a  good 
share  of  the  apple  crop  is  too  small 
to  justify  packing  in  boxes  and  should 
be  handled  in  bulk  or  made  into  cider 
and  vinegar.  Five-tier  apples  arev  often 
called  "export,  size,"  which  sounds 
well,  but  merely  means  that  the  fruit 
is  too  small  for  the  home  market  and 
must  be  shipped  to  foreigners. 

"California's  great  advantage  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  based  on  the 
sree  and  sightliness  of  our  product," 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  above-named 
organization  points  out.  "Growers  and 
canners  are  uniting  in  a  movement  to 
increase  the  size  of  peaches,  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  proper  prun- 
ing, thinning  and  irrigating.  Few  peo- 
ple realize  that  a  two  and  one-half  inch 
peach  weighs  twice  as  much  as  one 
which  is  two  Inches  in  diameter." 


Ship  ALL  Your  Furs  to  Stophona  of  Oonvtr, 

I-argeat  Exclusive  Buyer  of  Western  Raw  Furs  in 
the  World  (established  1870).  Save  SI  to  $20  on 
shipping  charges,  and  sot  your  money  3  to  14 
days  sooner  —  because  Denver.  Colorado,  is 

YOUR  Nearest  Fur  Market,  and  Is  the  Biggest 
Fur  Center  in  the  Entire  West. 

Best  Traps  at  Rock 
Bottom  Prices 

STEPHENS  of  DENVER  Bells 
Traps,  Animal  Baits,  and  Sup- 
plies at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Western  Trappers  save  Many 
Dollars  and  yon  get  your  Sup- 
plies to  Days  to  2  Weeks 
QUICKER  by  dealing  with 
Stephens.  Send  Your  Name 
TODAY  for  Big.  FREE  Trap 
Catalog.  A  postal  card  will  do. 
Book  also  tells  about  S500  in 
GOLD  to  be  Civen  to  Trappers 
for  Photographs  o*  their  Furs. 

Fur  Book  Free 

.        ■    WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  Big, 
Beautifully  Illustrated  Trap 
Catalog.  Trappers'  Guide,  Game 
Laws,  Fur  Price  List,  and  Shipping 
Tags— ALL  FREE, 

"E'A-SteDhens&G)- 

577  Stephens  Building 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Wool  Scoured  and 
Carded 

Have  your  wool  made  into  bedding; 
it  will  save  you  money. 

Special  Attention  Given 

Custom  Work 

Fleece  wool  Batts  and  Mattresses, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

Crescent  Batt  and 
Bedding  Co. 

 Stayton,  Oregon  

The  advertising  columns  contain 
messages  of  intense  interest  and  great 
value. 


Manufactured  by 

LESLIE  SALT  REFINING  CO., 


Fra 


Cal. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  everything  needed  In  the) 
care  of  bees. 
Send  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1821  I..  15th  St.,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

23  cts. 


MONTHS' 
TRIAL 


lYr.75c  2  YEARS  $1  5Yra.$2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue — tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production:  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1 874.  Only  26c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 
American  Poultry  lournal.  88-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


advertise- 
point  the 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 
ments  are  »inter'esting  and 
way  to  bigger  profits. 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTt 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Triwtlcal,  Pitmen  Power  Cultivator  for  i 
QnwVncrs,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

FIorietM,  NurBcrymen,  Fruit  Growers.  /H9smdB^  Catalog 
American  Farm  Machine  Co, 
2539  Uui^v.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn.  ' 


tAt.  "troyyim  £rU 

OAytL   CfuX<i(jL.  "iff" 


ERE'S  something  for  YOU,  Mr.  Trapper 
and  Fur  Shipper  —  something  very  impor- 
tant to  YOU.    Prices  of  raw  furs  era  high  this  season,  so 
get  all  the  furs  you  can,  BUT  to  get  the*  most  money  for 
your  furs,  you  must  be  accurately  posted  on  market  conditions  and  mar- 
ket-prices.   Make  this  your  biggest  season  by  reading  "Sbr  *>hubert  &tflp- 
pet"  regularly.    It  costs  you  nothing  —  it's  FREE— and  it  will  make  you  many 
dollars.  What  is  "®In»  &hitbfrt  Shtpprr"?    It's  tho  greatest  publication  of  its 
*>  •        kind  in  the  world.  It  not  only  quotes  highest  authentic  market 
2V  wjV J*its£k  Pr.'ccs  on  aH  articles  of  American  Raw  Furs,  but  also  con- 
™  •  •  w^e*  tains  market  information  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

S  HUBERT 

WHAT  will  "JHhf  ©bubrrt  »l|i«i»r"  do  for  you?*!1*  _ 
It  will  make  money  for  you.  It  will  put  you  in  A  OOaV 

position  to  sell  your  furs  at  the  highest  prices  at  all  times—  ^ 
you  will  always  know  iust  what  priees  your  fure  should  command.  Isn't  such  information  worth 
money  to  you?  The  market  reports  published  in  "ilb»  fS-hubrrt  eii'Pjjrr"  are  always  based  an 
true  tacts  concerning  conditions  existing  in  all  the  for  markets  of  the  world.  It  also  contains  pic- 
tures of  fur-bearing  animals  in  beautiful  colors.  What  must  you  do  to  get  "Hlbr  fehuhrrt  tyhlpprr" 
regularly?  Just  eiga  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  a  copy  will  come  to  you  by  next  mail.  Don't 


be  without  it. 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  AT  ONCE 


-A..  B .  SHU  B  E  R/T, inc. 

THE  LARG3ST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOALD  DEALING    EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN     RAW  FURS 


2.S-4.7  W.AUSTIN  AVE. 


CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


S/G/V  a*A/0  MAIL*  THfS  COOPO/V  roOAV 


A.  B.  S HUBERT,  loe.,  25-27  W.  Austin  Ave..  Chicago.  U.  9.  A. 

Without  ob'igation,  send  me  "3hr  *hubtrt  Shipper"  and  keep  me  posted  on  Raw  Fu 
Matket  conditions  duriog  the  Fur  Season  ol  1922-1923. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 
County. 


(PLEASE  PRINT  NAME) 


Jl.F.D.. 


JJox  No.. 


©  1922.  A.  B.  S.,  Inc. 


^State. 
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The  unwavering  confidence  the  Layne  &  Bowler  owner 
places  in  his  pump  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  wonder 
when  you  have  learned  of  the  ruggedness,  the  stamina, 
the  enduring  quality  of  Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps. 
Every  casting  is  amply  proportioned  to  insure  excess 
strength  at  every  point  of  stress.  Liberal  dimensioned 
bronze  bearings  give  durability  and  provide  ease  in 
operation.  Although  rugged  in  construction,  every  part 
is  perfectly  balanced. 

It's  high  time  now  to  begin  the  installation  of  the 
new  pumping  plant  you  have  been  planning.  Request 
full  information  regarding  these  pumps. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

Member*  of  Western  Irrigation  Equipment  Association 
District  Offices  at 
San  Francisco  Sacramento  Willows 

San  Jose  Fresno  Bakersfield  Santa  Ana 

Layne  cTBowler 
ef^d  Pumps 

THE  WORLDS  LARGEST  WATER.  DEVELOPERS 


You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ads! 
Advertisements  are  instructive,  interesting,  educational. 
Read  the  advertisements  regularly. 


THE  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED  .MA 

RK 

ET 

PLACE 

f»0  cfiits  a  Hue  (average  1  words) , 
I  or  white  space,  cuts,  or  display  type, 
<o*t  in  computed  according*  to  total 
-.Mic   occupied   by   ad  vert isemen In. 

Advertisements    must    reach  us 
days  before  date   of   publication.  '  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM,  liroad- 
w ay   at    Eleventh,    Los  Anjfle**. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  Charles  wleks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE    ACRE    AND    INDEPENDENCE,  OR 
The   Fine   Art   of   Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living  on  One  Acre  in  California 

-For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sonny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  18  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  in  the  world 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto. 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  26  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


AT   THE   PRK*E   OK    RARE  LAND 
640   ACRES.    HIGHLY  DEVELOPED, 
IRRIGATED  STOCK  RANCH 
In  the  Menifee  Valley,  an  hour's  ride  from 
Riverside.    A  12-room   modern,   house,  large 
adobe  ranch  hall,  five  hay  and  stock  barns, 
domestic   and    Irrigation    water    system.  Ice 
plant,   garages  and   tool  shels.     Level  land, 
fully  equipped  for  Irrigation  with  six  wells 
tapping  a  w 

DEPENDABLE  AND  ADEQUATE 
WATER  SUPPLY 
200  acres  in  alfalfa  and  the  remainder  In 
mixed  farm  crops.    Will  be  sold  at  once  at 
the  sacrifice  price,    including  buildings  and 
all  Improvements,  of  only  $200  an  acre.  3600 
acres  adjoining  of  hill  and  hay  land  will  be 
sold  for  from  (10  to  $mo  an  acre. 
COURTESIES   EXTENDED   TO  REALTORS 
Write  for  particulars  at  once  to  L.  B.  Joral- 
mon.    Owner's    Representative.    311^4  South 
Spring.  Los  Angeles.    Telephones,  603-73  and 
Broadway  3903  

OREGON — WYIte    for    list    of    bargains  In 

stock,  grain,  fruit  and  poultry  ranches  in 
the  Grand  Willamette  Valley.  Henry  Ambler. 
Jtealtor.  Philomath.   Benton  County.  Oregon. 


STEVINSOX — 5  acre 
Bagley.   Box  2S0. 


cash.  W.  D. 
\  Calif. 


FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farms,  spring 
dellverv.   Describe  and   state   lowest  price. 
R.  A.  McNown.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

CHOICE  GLADIOLUS — Let  us  help  make 
your  flower  garden  more  beautiful  next 
season  by  furnishing  some  fine  bulbs  of  this 
wonderful  flower.  Bulbs  now  ready.  Cata- 
logue free.  Rosedale  Flower  Gardens.  Pacific 
Grove.  California.  

CORY'S     Tliornless     Blackberries.  Large. 

early.- Delicious  flavor,  few  seeds;  a  good 
seller,  better  eating.  One  year.  Strong  trans- 
plants from  heavv  producing  vines.  12  for 
SI  2.  postpaid.  Wm.  Mortenson,  R.  4.  Box 
20.  Lodl.  Calif. 


FOR   SALE — Millions   of   cabbage    plants  of 
different   varieties.    L   C.   Johnson,  Pomo- 
na. California. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — From  new  ground. 

Fall  delivery.  Oregons.  Magoons.  Gold 
Dollars.  $5  per  thousand.  Not  prepaid.  Pro- 
gressive Everbearing  $1.50  per  hundred  pre- 
paid.   J.  W.  Vlnacke.  Aurora.  Oregon.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  Improved  new 
Oregon  Mngoon.  Gold  Dollar,  five  dollars 
thoussnd.  Progressive  Everbearing.  $1.50  a 
hundred.  N.  O.  B.  Canby.  Plants  officially 
inspected.   Sam   Morell.   Canby.  Oregon..  

CHOICE   STRAWBERRY  plants,  loganberry, 
gooseberry   and    raspberry.    Lowest  prices. 
Send  for  complete  list.    Wark  K.  Richardson, 

19S  Hickory.  Salem.  Oregon. 

LIVESTOCK 

LEASE  expires.  Selling  nut  cheap  my  high 
grade  gray  and  steel  gray  Flemish  Giant 
breeding  does  and  bucks.  10  to  19  lbs.  All 
ages.  Mike  Dltzel.  936  Maple.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law  skilled  In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience;  full  information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Fishburn.  339  McGIU  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — Two    used    Model     W  Cletrao 
tractors.   Price  right.   Can  be  seen  at  work. 
Phone  Main  931,  108  S.  Los  Angeles  street. 


MISELLANEOUS 


POULTRY 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  '  rns 
have  been  bred 
since  190M  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
ized  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong.  h  a  r  d  y 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
Information 
write  for  free 
booklet.  White  Plumage  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery.  Exeter.  Cal. 

PROFITABLE  POT'I.TRY  NEWS — Capacity 
200.000  chicks.  Off  every  week  of  the  year. 
Thi3  fall  we've  quadrupled  our  fall  and  win- 
ter capacity,  yet  can't  supply  deman  1  for 
chicks  from  our  200-290-egg  strain,  nor  from 
our  large  mature  hens  for  rapid  growth  for 
market.  People  are  learning  that  every  fall 
and  winter ^nonth  chicks  grow  Into  profitable 
layers  and  meaL  Booking  for  Deceml^r  to 
April  delivery.  Reduced  hooked  ahead. 
While.  Brown.  Buff  I-<eghorns.  Reds.  Rocks. 
Mlnorcas.  Wyandottee.  Ancnnas.  Andalu-ians, 
Brahmas.  Orpingtons;  ducks,  turkeys.  For 
quarter  century  Imported,  trapnested.  select- 
ed for  vigor,  growth,  twauty.  eggs.  Mall  ad- 
dress: Profitable  Poultry.  Box  O.  13  North 
Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

From   TRAPNESTED  STOCK 
Our    192$    annu.-it    illustrated    mntt*>*  list 
now  readv.  send  for  a  copy.    WE  GVAHAX- 
TEE  SATISFACTION. 

INWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C    E.  ARMRTPOVO 


STURDY  BJ 
horns.  Wl 


r.i 


Orpingtons.  We  urge  our  customers 
those  Interested  in  our  stock  to  favor  u- 
their  orders  as  fnr  in  advance  ss  no* 
that  delivery  mav  be  arranged  In  all  < 
according  to  their  wishes.  Spring  ee 
January  to  .Tune  PURE  BREED  HA1 
ERY.  Breeders  end  Exporters  of  Po 
Breeding   Stock.   Route   1.   BstSl  Mateo. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  li 
hatched  In  the  world's  largest  El. 
Hatchery,  for  spring.  1923.  dillvery-  J»« 
prices  $4  per  25;  $8  per  5C:  $15  per  ion 
clal  prices  500  and  1000  lots.  Order 
chicks  now  and  realize  ble  broiler  pr 
Choice  free  range,  high  egg-nrodueing  b 
Ing  flocks.  Inspected  hv  Sonoma  Conntv  I 
Bureau  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Must  H 
Incubator  Co..    432   7th   St..  Petaluma 


ks 

-trie 
tary 


etch 
cal. 


WHITE    Leghorn    Bahv   Chix   for   Mav  and 
June    DELIVERY    AT    «l  ?  on     PER  100; 

$115.C0  PER  1000;  FROM  FLOCKS  IN- 
SPKCTED  AND  ACCREDITED  BY  S«nnml 
Conntv  Farm  Bur-ntl  S\VE  ARHlVM,  OP 
FULL  COUNT  LIVE  STRONG  CHIX  OI'AR. 
AVTEED.  The  Pioneer  Hnt-hery.  419  Sixth 
St..   PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA. 


Or 


BABY  CHICKS — From  selected  bre. 

der  now  for  1923  delivery.  White  Leg- 
horns. R.  T.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arri- 
val guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  price 
list.  The  J.  H  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  A 
Hatchery.   Box  67-C.  Palo   Alto  Calif 


WATCH  T'S  GROW — Quality  chirki  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  reason  of  192$. 
Brown  and  White  l^eghorns.  Rhode  Inland 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Ancnnas.  Order 
early.     Ohlen's   Hatchery.    Campbell,  Calif. 

SPENCER      TURKFV — Half     turkey.  half 
chicken.   Turkey   meat     Average   200  •gga 
year.     Illustrated   booklet.    2   stamps.     Z.  T. 
Spencer.   Rt-   1,   Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

DAY  old  chicks,  ducks,  turkeys.  For  yoars 
'best  in  district.  Fraaer's  Hatchery,  135  M. 
Jersev  iv.    Box  371  Hawthorne,  CaL  Writ* 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


FOR  SALE — 80  steel  traps,  numbers  Hi  to 
S.  $12  for  lot.  Charles  D.  Adams,  Clio,  Cal. 


TRAILERS  LIKE  THIS 
7C.1CAL3  CREE.T 


2  and  4 

Wheeled 

Trailers 


Phone  240-29 


AUTO  TRAILER  CO.. 
1322   Central  Ave. 

Los  Angeles 


WANTED— Agents,  Salesmen 


FOLLOW  THE  DOL 

$50  to  $100  per  week,  the  m 
something  nesv.  not  an  old.  wor 
si i  ion  field  untouched;  experler 
sary;  takes  everybody  by  storm: 
In;  show  50.  sell  40;  demonstr 
minute;  eelis  on  demonstration;  t 
less  Fountain  Pen.  the  twentl 
Wonder:  never  leaks  or  spills;  n 
no  more  use  far  the  ink  bottle: 
50c;  this  proposition  is  IS  karat; 
If  not  as  represented:  agent's  pi 
cent;  exclusive  territory,  send  fo 
day.  Inkle 
Eighth  St., 


Des  Moines,  la. 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  1 1 6,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  in  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 
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Agricultural  Leaders  of  the 
Pacific  West 


1 — Dr.  Elwood  Mead 

THE  quiet,  determined  man  who  Is 
Professor  of  Rural  Institutions 
for  the  University  of  California 
has  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
irrigation  farmer  almost  since  boyhood. 
His  growth  in  world  affairs  from  an 
Indiana  farmer  boy  to  the  world's 
foremost  authority  on  the  enlightened 


Idea  of  land  colonization  has  been  co- 
Incidental  with  the  developmeut  of 
Irrigation  farming. 

Today,  because  of  the  work  of  this 
great  man  of  the  people,  an  educator 
and  a  practical  statesman,  California 
stands  as  the  leading  commonwealth  of 
the  United  States  in  the  advanced  idea 
of  a  better  rural  life.  Two  State  col- 
onies, illustrating  a  practical  and 
almost  ideal  plan  of  providing  the 
land-hungry  man  of  little  capital  with 
'a  productive  farm  home,  are  monu- 
ments to  his  efforts.  These  colonies 
are  at  Durham,  Butte  County,  and  at 
Delhi,  Merced  County.  They  are  set- 
tled and  "going"  projects,  with  fine 
farm  homes  and  earnest,  happy  people 
who  are  doing  something  for  their 
State  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

EARLY  TRAINING 

Dr.  Mead  was  born  in  Indiana,  raised 
on  a  farm  near  Patriot,  and  received 
his  first  degree  in  civil  engineering 
from  Purdue  in  18S2.  He  was  given 
the  professional  degree  of  civil  engi- 
neer by  Iowa  State  College  in  1883, 
and  received  the  distinct  honor  of  doc- 
tor of  engineering  granted  by  Prudue 
in  1904. 

Without  question,  Dr.  Mead  is  today 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  Califor- 
nians,  for  the  success  of  his  work  in 
land  colonization  has  spread  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world.  His  first  real 
battle  was  on  an  obscure  Job  In  Wyo- 
ming. He  was  called  to  Cheyenne 
from  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  an  instructor,  to 
become  State  Engineer  of  Wyoming  in 
1888.  At  the  time  the  job  of  State  En- 
gineer of  Wyoming  did  not  amount  to 
much,  but,  as  with  many  great  men, 
Dr.  Mead  made  it  amount  to  something 
before  he  left. 

It  was  here  that  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  tangled  water  problem — such  as 
all  States  of  the  irrigated  West  have. 
There  was  endless  litigation  for  the 
farmer,  frequent  disappointment  and 
lack  of  water,  loss  of  crops,  and  all  the 
grief  attendant'  upon  such  a  situation. 


There  were  diverse  interests  and  bit- 
ter quarrels,  but  young  Mead  met  the 
situation  squarely  and  worked  out  the 
Mead  water  code,  which  lodged  settle- 
ment of  dispuates  in  the  hands  of  ad- 
ministrative officers.  He  thus  ironed 
out  a  lot  of  trouble  in  Wyoming.  Since 
that  time  the  Wyoming  law  has  been 
copied  in  many  Western  States. 

From  Wyoming,  having  made  a  big 
job  out  of  a  small  one  by  seeking  to 
be  of  genuine  service  to  the  farmer, 
Mead  went  to  Washington  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Irrigation  Investigations 
for  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Then  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Rural  Institutions  for  the  University 
of  California,  but  he  had  hardly  ac- 
cepted the  office  before  Australia 
called  him  on  to  Melbourne  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  State  River  and 
Water  Commission  of  Victoria. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPERIENCE 

He  was  in  Australia  from  1907  to 
1915  and  worked  out  the  great  Austra- 
lian plan  of  closer  settlement,  based  on 
long-time  payments,  ready-made  farms, 
and  practical,  expert  supervision  of 
farming  operations.  It  is  too  long  a 
story  to  tell  here,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  in  1915,  when  Dr.  Mead  left,  there 
were  twelve  times  as  many  homes  in 
the  irrigated  districts  as  in  1910.  The 
work  done,  Dr.  Mead  returned  to  the 
University  of  California. 

Here  he  has  been  at  the  front  in  the 
new  idea  of  land  colonization.  With 
the  help  of  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  who 
was  Governor  of  California  when  the 
first  State  Land  Settlement  Act  was 
placed  before  the  Legislature,  Dr. 
Mead  has  written  into  the  laws  of  the 
State  many  new  chapters  which  have 
opened  the  way  for  more  intelligent 
colonization  plans,  beneficial  alike  to 
the  State  and  to  the  farmers.  This 
work  is  not  yet  finished.  Dr.  Mead  is 
steadily  at  it  each  day  and  hour. 

HE  LIKES  WORK 

This  man  Mead  is  known  for  his  per- 
sistence and  steadfastness.  His  is  not 
a  spectacular  personality,  but  he  has 
the  quiet  simplicity  and  approacha- 
bility  of  a  broad  man.  He  is  not  a 
great  orator,  but  is  an  effective  pub- 
licist just  the  same.  He  seeks  con- 
stantly to  serve  for  the  love  of  the 
service.  He  tackles  work  with  a  vim 
wherever  he  finds  it.  Today  large 
landholders,  once  skeptical,  look  to 
him  and  his  program  for  the  working 
out  of  the  land  problem  in  California. 
Once  he  was  criticised  as  an  impossi- 
ble idealist,  but  today  he  is  recognized, 
even  by  the  skeptics,  as  a  practical 
man  with  a  sound  solution  of  a  real 
problem.— "BOB''  JONES. 


AMONG  the  new  bulletins  issued 
by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  follow- 
ing are  deserving  of  special  mention. 
They  may  be  obtained  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton.   Order  by  number: 

or,.,.       .  NUMBER 

B> -Products   of  Citrua  Fruits   232 

Same   Laws   ,   #  1288 

Laws  Relating  to  Fur  Animals  '. '.  .1298 

Wild   Rice    229 

Influence    of    Season    of    Freshening  on 
Production    and    Income    from  Dairy 

Cows   1071 

Summary  of  Insect  Conditions    1103 

Effect    of    Borax    in    Fertilizer    on  the 

Growth  and  Yield  of  Potatoes   908 

Feeding   Experiments   with    Grade  Beef 

Cows   Raising  Calves   1024 

Defects  in  the  Quality  of  Butter   236 

Effects  of  Mutilating  the  Seeds  on  the 

Growth  and  productiveness  of  Corn...  1011 
Sewage  and  Sewerage  from  Farm  Homes. .1227 
Farm  Manufacture  of  Unfermented  Apple 

Juice   1264 

Home    Tanning    230 

Anthracno3e  of   Muskmelons    217 

Bacterial  Spot  of  Cucumbers    234 

■lotion  rictures  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture    233 

Olive     Growing     in     the  Southwestern 

United    States   1249 

Producers'    Co-operative   Milk  Distribut- 
ing  Plants  1C95 

Excavating    Machinery    Used    In  Land 

Drainage   300 

Uses  of  Rural  Community  Buildings.  ...  1274 
Effect   of    Winter    Rations   on  Pasture 

Gnlns  of  Calves   1C42 

Drying  Crude  Drugs   1231 

Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle    «12 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

Of  Intensive  Poultry 
and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence 

or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Com- 
fortable Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  in- 
tensive Egg  Farm  in  the  world  and 
Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 

CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


BIG  POWER 

Jor  BIG  TRUCKS 


Qfw  Gasdim 


If  you  want  to  keep  your  truck 
trouble-proof,  feed  it  "Red 
Crown"  and  nothing  else. 

The  quality  of  "Red  Crown"  is 
always  the  same,  whenever  and 
wherever  you  buy  it.  It  vaporizes 
rapidly  and  uniformly  in  the  car- 
buretor. And  it  is  consumed  com- 
pletely in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers, converting  all  its  heat  units 
into  power  at  the  driving  wheels. 
That  means  a  better  average 
mileage,  and  a  sweeter-running 
engine. 

Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  sign  — 
at  Service  Stations,  garages,  and 
other  dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
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Announcement 


Most  recognized  poultry  judges  of  America  have  pronounced  the 
Emerson  and  the  Rancho  del  Martino  the  best  flocks  of  standard-bred 
White  Leghorns  in  the  West. 

We  purchased  these  flocks  because  we  wanted  the  best 
Other  than  these,  we  have  thousands  of  carefully  selected  heavy 
laying  hens  mated  to  pedigreed  males  which  are  direct  descendants  of 
winners  of  State,  National  and  International  egg-laying  contests. 

The  prominent  blood  lines  of  the  world  known  for  cxc'usive  high- 
egg  production  are  found  in  our  breeding  pens — namely.  Hanson  and 
Druce  .of  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Tancred,  Hollywood  Farms,  and  Beal  of 
Washington;  Ferris  of  Michigan;  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farms.  Penn- 
sylvania;   Hillview  Farms,  Illinois,  and  Tom  Barron  of  Kngland 

Official  records  of  National  and  International  egg-laving  contests 
prove  these  strains  the  greatest  egg-laying  chickens  on  earth. 

We  have  brought  the  best  high  egg  producing  blood 
lines  of  the  world  to  Southern  California  simply  because 
we  know,  as  large  egg  shippers  that  the  commercitl  poul- 
tryman,  with  high  priced  feed  and  low  egg  prices,  must 
offset  these  two  handicaps  with  hens  that  will  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  majority  of  hens  found  on  the  average  com- 
mercial poultry  farm. 

When  you  purchase  hatchinig  eggs,  baby  chicks,  pulleta  or  breeding 
stock  from  us  we  give  you  the  best  that  money,  modern  equipment  and 
careful  breeding  will  produce. 

With  those  hatcheries  whose  chief  argument  for  business  is  CHEAP- 
NESS we  do  not  try  to  compete.  QUALITY  with  us  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  all  the  chicks  we  send  out  are  b'g.  strong,  vigorous 
fellows,  properly  hatched.  The  eggs  from  which  we  hatch  chicks  are 
the  same  as  we  sell  for  hatching,  carefully  selected  for  large  size,  smooth 
shells,  regular  shape  and  good  color. 

Frankly,  you  cannot  find  elsewhere  in  America  the 
strong  blood  lines,  bred  separately,  that  we  have  assem- 
bled at  your  door,  the  offspring  and  products  of  which  are 
offered  to  the  commercial  poultryman  and  owner  of  a 
farm  flock  at  live  and  let  live  prices. 

We  guarantee   100r'<    fertility   in   all   hatching  eggs  by 
replacement  of  all  infertile  eggs 

Hatching  Eggs  Baby  Chicks 

January,  February,  March 

In  lots  of  100,  25c  each 
In  lots  of  500,  24c  each 
In  lots  of  1000  or  over, 
23c  each 

Why  don't  you  arrange  for  chicks  from  each  strain?  Let  us  toe- 
punch  the  chicks  and  you  see  which  produces  the  type  of  hen  you  like 
best. 

All  hatching  eggs  are  stamped,  identifying  the  strain  from  which 
they  come. 

If  you  want  some  of  these  hatching  eggs  or  biiby  chicks  we  auggest 
that  you  order  them  now,  as  our  hatching  capacity  is  only  20,000  for 
1923.  and  bookings  are  coming  in  rapidly. 

You  may  order  from  this  ad  by  mailing  a  check  for  10^  of  your 
purchase  and  fix  date  for  your  deliveries:  or,  better  still,  come  and  see 
the  stock  from  which  your  hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks  will  be 
produced. 

WE  ALWAYS  HAVE  FOR  SALE  THREE,  FOUR,  FIVE  AND  SIX 
MONTH  OLD  PULLETS  FROM  PEDIGREED  TR AP- r! ESTED  STOCK. 


You  are  welcome  any  day,  any  time,  Sundays  and  holidays  included 


The  California  White  Leghorn 
Breeding  Farms 

LOCATION:    Three  miles  north  of  Lankershim  on  Lankershim  Boule- 
vard, then  two  blocks  west  on  Tulare  Street.    (Tulare  Street  is  the  first 
street  north  of  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks.) 

Lankershim,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 
R.  R.  1,  Box  277 


Berries — Rhubarb——* 

DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS  FRUITS 

7end  for  our  30th  Anniversary  Catalog,  describing  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds- 
just  off  the  press. 

WAGNER  NURSERIES 

(J.  B.  Wagner  &  Son) 
"Originators  of  Giant  Winter  and  Panama.  Rh.u1tp.rd" 
2491  E.  Colorado  St.,  Dept.  O,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

^^.^ — — —  ■  'I  ■  i  i  I  I  -^au^HUBiwi^M 

The  advertising  columns  contain  message  of  intense  interest  and  great  value. 

Be  sure  to  mad   the   "  -S"  -r.r»< 


From  Nov.    1  to  April  1 

15  for  $2 

In  100  lots,  12c  each 
In  500  lots,  11c  each 
In  1000  lots,  10c  each 


Early  Layers  Pay  Best 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 


Out  With  the  Slackers 

and  Save  Feed 

'T'HE  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  show  that  the  poul- 
tryman who  has  the  proper 
knowledge  of  his  flock  of 
pullets,  their  ages  and  meth- 
ods of  rearing  may  with  a 
fnir  decree  of  accuracy  cull 
out  the  slackers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  just  as  well 
as  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
save  the  feed  bill  to  that  ex- 
tent.— James  Dryden. 


conditions,  and  these  are  within  the 
control  of  the  poultryman. 

Before  a  flock  of  pullets  can  be 
cvUed  on  the  basis  of  early  maturity, 
,V-ey  should  be  all  of  the  same  age. 
Second,  thev  should  he  kept  under  the 
Fame  conditions  during  the  rearing 
Iior'od  as  to  feeding  and  management. 

While  early  laying  maturity  Is  an 
inherited  trait  of  the  good  layer,  at 
the  pan^e  time  laying  maturity  may  he 
hastened  or  retarded  by  the  feeding 
and  by  other  conditions  under  which 
the  birds  are  kept.  The  feed  has  a 
very  dee'ded  effect  on  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment of  the  pullet.  A  pullot  may 
not  lay  before  It  has  reached  300  days 
of  ase  and  yet  may  have  the  ability  to 
lay  at  200  days,  depending  on  'the  feed 
and  care  she  receives  in  the  growing 
period. 

UNIFORM  CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL 

The  whole  truth  is  that  the  ace  and 
renditions  under  which  the  pullets  are 
kept  must  be  the  same  before  they  can 
be  accurately  culled.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion so  much  of  the  age  at  which  they 
lay  as  it  is  of  separating  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  maturers.  With  the 
conditions  right,  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  culling  may  be  attained. 

The  amount  of  culling  necessary  or 
the  number  of  slackers  in  a  flock  de- 
rends  upon  the  breeding  back  of  It. 
In  a  flock  of  pullets  from  a  high  pro- 
ducing strain,  there  will  be  relatively 
few  culls.  Put  there  will  always  be 
some,  no  matter  how  well  bred  they 
may  be.  flood  breeding  largely  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  for  culling. 

Culls  are  born.  They  inherit  low 
production.  Thev  inherit  slow  matur- 
ity. Thev  are  slow  starters  by  inher- 
itance. Environment  will  not  convert 
them  into  high  producers  or  earlv 
starters. 

While  this  is  true,  culls  are  made  SB 
well  as  born.  Chickens  are  the  creature 
of  environment.  They  may  be  made 
culls  by  poor  environment — poor  feed- 
ing and  care.  No  matter  how  weil 
b'-e*  they  may  be,  and  in  spite  of 
heredity,  some  hens  will  be  culls  and 
should  be  culled. 

•      HOW  CULLS  ARE  MADE 

Culls  are  made  in  various  ways. 
The  eggs  that  they  came  from  may 
r.ot  have  been  from  breeding  stock  of 
good  vitality.  The  feeding  and  man- 
agement of  the  breeding  stock  may 
not  have  been  right,  with  the  result 
that  they  lay  eggs  that  are  weak  in 
the  life-giving  germ,  and  the  chicks 
are  weak.  The  eggs  may  be  all  right, 
but  the  ^incubation  may  have  been 
\\  rong.  If  the  incubator  is  not  prop- 
erly handled,  or  if  the  setting  hen  does 
not  do  her  part,  chicks  weak  in  vitality 
will  result.  A  fruitful  source  of  culls 
i?  the  brooder  and  the  brooding,  and 
in  the  feeding  and  rearing  of  iho 
cl.icks  millions  of  culls  are  produced. 

The  late  starters  are  culls  first  by 
inheritance  and  second  by  environ- 
ment, and  both  classes  go  into  the 
culling  pot  when  the  slow-maturing 
pullets  are  picked  out. 

To  sum  up,  the  slowest  maturing 
pullets  are  the  poorest  layers.  The 
a~e  at  which  they  mature  does  not  in 
itself  tell  whether  they  are  culls:  the 
f<  ed  and  methods  of  rearing  hasten  or 
retard  laying  maturing.  They  may  be 
forced  to  lay  too  early  or  retarded  by 
unwise  feeding.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions of  rearing,  the  flock  that  aver- 
ages to  start  laying  at  6  to  7  months 
are  good  layers,  and  those  at  8  to  10 
months  are  poor. 

In  an  average  flock  of  pullets  there 
may  be  25  per  cent  slow  maturers.  In 


a  flock  of  1000,  probably  250  will  start 
at  6  to  6%  months;  they  should  be 
marked  as  the  croam  of  the  flock.  At 
7  to  8  months,  probably  500  more  will 
be  laying;  250  will  show  no  evidence 
ol  laying,  and  they  should  be  culled. 
This  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
flock  has  had  good  feeding  and  care, 
without  forcing  or  retarding  rations. 


A  Better  Poultry  Fence 

•  •VT'OU  don't  really  own  your  land 
1  until  you  hav.e  a  fence  around 
it  "  You  don't  really  own  poultry  until 
the  birds  are  held  within  bounds  by  a 
good  poultry  fence.  <• 

The  Illustration  shows  a  32-inch 
square  mesh  poultry  fence  that  is  well 
stapled  to  solid  posts  set  ten  feet  apart. 
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The   spacing   sug?es»ed    will  confine 

young  stock  as  weil  as  laying  hens. 

There  is  a  board  at  the  bottom  that 
raises  the  fence  to  a  height  of  three 
feet.  Above  the  netting  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  stretch  five  or  six  fine  wires. 

The  posts  should  l>e  nine  or  ten  feet 
long,  set  three  feet  in  the  ground. — 
Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


Buv  Better  Chicks 

WHEN  a  poultryman  ha^  his  choice 
between  common  chicks  at  14 
cents  each  and  others  from  a  good 
egg-laying  strain  at  'two  hits"  apiece, 
be  should  not  hesitate  lo  take  the 
latter,  in  the  opinion  of  W.  D.  Buchan- 
an. Washington  State  poultry  extension 
specialist. 

Buchanan,  who  has  observed  care- 
fully the  results  obtained  from  the 
higher  priced  chicks,  estimates  that 
when  they  grow  into  hen3  they  will 
pay  a  profit  of  $290  a  year  more  than 
scrubs. 

Prof.  Buchanan  ha*  decided  that  any 
hen  which  lays  k-.-s  than  120  t»g3  a 
year  is  a  cull  and  should  be  taken  off 
the  nest,  fattened  and  made  into  a 
chicken  pie.  In  this  connect  ion  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  average  1'mted 
States  hen  lays  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber fixed  by  the  Washington  authority 
as  tne  dead-line  between  scrubs  and 
thoroughbreds.  Pacific  ponltrymea 
evidently  have  high  ideals  of  produc- 
tion. 


Relief  Work  Helps  Dairymen 

THE    American    Relief  Administra- 
tion bought  and  gave  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  28,500  ions  of  milk,  which 
was  produced  in  dairies  of  the  United 
States  and  preserved  in  57,2.".  ;,  160  cans. 
The  latter,  laid  to  end,   would  each 
from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Seattle.  Waafc. 
Millions  of  them  were  converted  Into 
cups,  toys,  signal  lamps,  oilers,  flower 
holders  and  other  articles  which  the 
Russian  people  are  using  tela  v.  This 
gigantic  act  of  charity  afforuVd  « 
ket  for  an  enormous  quant i;    <>  AmeH 
ican  dairy  products  and  (  r<  :i 
mand  which  may  result  in  1 
itable  trade  for  United  Si  <i 
men. 
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Auto  Men  vaflted^ 


Jobs  Open  Bi£  Paj)  Leant  Quick 
Train  at  National  Automotive 


(.I.. 

k*">  —  l'rf»ip«»reiic«\ 
Mich.*  Ymmi:  fHrnier 
nn»  rxrnhfc  $6.",  u 
week  In  unto  work. 


-Right  now  is  the  greatest  opportunity  in  years  for  you 
to  get  into  thefastest  money-making  business  in  the  world 
today.  Auto  industry  is  making  fortunes  for  thousands. 
Men  are  rich  who  were  penniless  five  years  ago.  Big  con- 
crete garage,?  stand  today  where  small  repair  shops  stood 
a  few  years  ago.  Get  into  auto  business  now.  Auto  experts 
are  needed,  and  needed  badly.  Garage  owners  want  men 
who  KNOW  AUTOS.  Men  who  have  trained  at  National 
Automotive. 

BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 

No  Previous  Education  Necessary.    No  Age  Limit. 

You  can  become  an  auto  mechanic,  electrician,  gni- 
tion  expert,  garage  foreman,  salesman-demonstrator,  or 
used  car  appraiser  after  a  few  short  weeks  training  at 
National  Automotive.    YOU  CAN  FILL  A  BIG  PAY  JOB. 

BIG  NEW  BUILDING  READY  JANUARY  1ST 

0  Tremendous  demand  for  auto  experts  madf  necessary  a  bigger, 
i.nir  and  greater  National  Automotive  Many  new  and  wonderful 
advantages  for  you.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
mi  dern  equipment.  Actual  construction  work  on  all  types  of  motors. 
Ignition,  battery,  and  lathe  work:  driving,  vulcanizing  and  salesmanship. 
Special  advanced  electrical  course  KHK1C.  Expert  mechanic  Inst  rue- 
tors  to  train  you.  You  KNOW  autos  when  you  finish  NATIONAL 
training.    Mail  coupon  now  for  lflth  anniversary  reduced  tuition  offer. 

Like  college  life  at  new  National  Automotive — right  across  tlv 
street  from  130^acre  Exposition  Park.  Ball  grounds,  swimming  pool, 
stadium,  amusements — everything  KttEE  to  you.  Right  in  the  heaii 
nf  Los  Angeles  No  other  city  in  America  like  Lot  Angeles,  no  other 
tchool  like  NATIONAL. 

EARN  ROOM  AND  BOARD  WHILE  LEARNING 

Jobs  "guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while  learning.  Think 
of  it.  You  can  become  a  big-pay  auto  expert  at  practically  no  expense, 
except  small  tuition  cost;  no  extras:  no  tools  to  buy,  no  books  used. 
And  then  your  reward — big  pay,  steady  work,  a  good  job  for  life. 
Hurry!    Get  into  auto  business  at  once. 

Send  for  Big  Illustrated  Aulo  Book— FREE 

Explains  everything.  72  pages  of  auto  facts.  Scores  of  photo 
illustrations  j»f  auto  construction  Tells  whv  any  man  of  any  age  can 
learn  at  NATIONAL.  How  National  Special  Employment  Service 
finds  YOl'R  job  for  YOl\  Send  for  this  wonderful  FREE  book  today 
— now.  Read  about  Paul  Hriggs,  6th  and  Madison  St.,  Portland,  Ore., 
who  is  making  J40U0  a  year*  in  auto  work.  How  National  has  placed 
hundreds  of  men  just  like  you  IN  RIO  PAY  JOBS.  There's  a  job  at 
big  pay  waiting  for  you  now.    Mail  coupon  at  once.  Hurry! 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  73,  81 1  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mail  This  Coupon  for  FREE 
AUTO  BOOK 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL, 

Oept.  73,  811  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  your  72-page  illustrated  Auto 
Book — absolutely  FREE,  postage  prepaid. 


Name 


In«tru<lcir   ■.•,.,i>ini  .In- 
dent* drlollfc  of  auinmn- 
hllr  niMi-hln*  wuri 


Street  Nr 
City   
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BABY  CHICKS  are  frail  little  fellows. 
They  must  be  fed  and  "nursed"  and 
watched.  For  each  fluttering  bit  of  chick 
e  represents  a  chicken.    Each  represents  a 
future  profit.     Hence  the  right  start  means 
everything — to  the  chicks  and  to  you. 

Do  you  know  what  causes  more  chick  deaths 
than  anything  else  ?  Indigestion  !  For  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  baby  chick  are  just  as 
delicate,  just  as  sensitive,  as  those  of  the  human 
baby. 

Because  we  feel  that  nothing  is  good  enough 
for  a  baby  chick  that  is  not  ciean  enough  for  a 
human  baby,  eleanliness  is  our  first  considera- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  SPERRY  BABY 
CHICK  SQRATCH.  Cleanliness  means  a 
healthv  flock — and  that  means  healthy  profits. 
That's  why  we  take  care  that  only  prime,  clean 
grains  go  into  this  feed.  During  its  entire 
process  of  manufacture,  the  same^ absolute  clean- 
liness is  observed  as  in  manufacturing  SPERRY 
Red  Package  Cereals  for  ypur  table. 


Years  of  experience  has^  taught     s  how  to 
mix  a  feed  with  the  same  food  values  that  tb^r 
mother  hen  would  scratch  tor  her  baby  chicks- 
on  the  open  range.    That's  why  SPEjiRY 
BABY  CHICK  SCRATCH  is  propeTlv  granu-  , 
lated  and  proportioned  for  fast-g<owiii«  little 
bodies.    Made  of  prirrle,  re-cleaned  seeds  and  m 
cracked  grains  with  a  small  percentage  of  grat- 
utated,  fine-f|uality  meat  scraps  «and  charcoal — 
SPERRY  BABY  CHICK  SCRATCH  is  llie  • 
best  feed-and-health  insurance  any  j'oultrymaii^ 
can  buy  for  his 'chicks. 

Remember,  loo.  that  SPERRY   B  \BY 
CHICK    SCRYTCH   is   qbsolutcly   griflesss.  9 
This  means  you  do  not  have  to  pay  a  fancy  price 
for  shell  and  grit.    You,  yourself,  tan  supply  • 
these  more  economically.  '% 

In  the  new  edition  of  qjjr  ftfoklet,  "Makes  % 
Hens  .Happy,''  you  wiM  find  quite  a  lit  ot  hel*  # 
on  feeding  clicks — and  grown-ups,  too!  YouT 
copy  is  waiting  for  jiou— ahd  it's  free.-.  Simply 
mail  the  coupon  now. 


Sperry  Baby  Chick  Math:  This  feed  meets  the  demand  of  many^>oul- 
trymen  for  a  mash  made  up  of  ground  grains  and  high-protein  nutri- 
ents. It  makes  for  rapid  growth  without  overtaxing  the  gizzard  and 
digestive  tract  of  the  baby  chick.  It  should  be  fed  In  conjunction  with 
SPERRY  BABY  CHICK  SCRATCH  after  the  first  week  Your  dealer 
has  it — in  50-  and  100-pound  yellow -striped  bags. 


K PERRY 


Baby  Chick  Scratch 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


pot;ltrt  and  stock  feed  department 

Dept    U,  San  Francisco 
Plei&r  wn.l  tu«,  without  ublict'Jrm.  JWtf  booklet  "Makes  Urns  Happy.' 


What  the  Better  Sires  Campaign  Taught 


|OST  of  the  100  bulls  that 
changed  hands  as  a  result 
of  the  Sonoma-Marin  coun- 
ties better-sires  campaign 
were  sold  for  cash,  ■  but  in 
case  the  dairyman  needed 
credit  his  old  scrub  or  grade 
bull  was  taken  in  at  beef  prices  and 
that  amount  credited  as  a  first  pay- 
ment, or  a  first  payment  of  $25  was 
was  accepted  and  the  bank  agreed  to 
loan  the  remainder  of  the  purchase 
price  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent. 
What    was   done   in    Sonoma  and 


Two  Counties  Set  an  Example  That  All  of  California 
May  Follow  With  Profit 

THE  remarkable  results  of  the  recent  campaign  conducted  jointly  by 
Sonoma  and  Marin  counties  (described  last  week  by  Mr.  Royce) 
suggested  this  brief  article,  by  the  same  writer,  pointing  out  ho  n  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  to  other  districts  of  the  -Golden  State.  Do  ydu  feel 
there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  purebreds?   Then  read— and  heed! 


By  R.  P.  ROYCE 


In  the  light  of  the  above  demonstra- 
tion no  set  of  breeders  nor  any  or- 
ganization will  gain  serious  attention 
when  contending  that  there  la  a  lack 
of  Interest  in  better  livestock.  The  In- 
terest is  here;  it  simply  needs  to  be 
developed  and  crystalized;  and  if 
breeders  and  the  many  other  agencies 
fail  to  make  wide  use  of  the  plan  sug- 
gested' they  will  be  overlooking  the 
best  tdea  yet  devised  for  getting  their 
animals  Into  the  hands  of  the  men 
whom  they  have  been  trying  to  reach 


High  in  the  mountains  of  fhc\ 
National  forests,  the  beef  herds  g 
find  their  summer  sustenance,  ig 


CALIFORNIA 
MULTIFORM 
LIVESTOCK 
RESOURCES^ 


the  valleys,  "contented  cows,  m 
famed  for  production,  are  main-  g 
tained  under  ideal  conditions,. 


Above — View  of  buildings  at  Berylicood 
Stock  Farm,  Ventura  County,  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  practical  and  attractive  live- 
stock establishments.  , 

Right — "General  Boggs,"  Grand  Champion 
Shetland  pony  stallion,  l'Mi  State  Fair,  bred 
by  Butte  City  Ranch,  Glenn  County,  and 
driven  by  W  .P.  Dicyer  Jr. 

Below — Thrce-gaited  saddle  horse,  "More 
Gold,"  winner  of  five  $1000  purses  in  J'.lli, 
recently  sold  by  Clifford  B.  Harris  of  Los 
Angeles  to  Sunshine  Ranch,  San  Fernando,  • 


The  Holstcins  at  top  (rlghij  arc  part  of 
the  famous  A.  W.  Morris  d  Sons  herd.  "Tilly 
Alcartra,"  wonder  cow  of  tht  world,  is  in 
the  foreground. 

The  little  engine  is  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra,  Cat.,  where 
so  many  hogs  are  maintained  that  a  private 
railway  for  feeding  was  constructed. 

Below — Interior  view  of  a  modern  dairy 
barn,  where  electric  milking  machines  are 
used. 

Lower  center — A  flock  "nooning"  in  the 
shade  on  a  Porterville  winter-lamb  ranch. 


I  if  Nil 


Marin  counties  can  be  duplicated  In 
any  other  section.  There  Is  no  patent 
on  the  plan,  and  the  machinery  used 
to  put  across  the  campaign  Is  at  the 
service  of  any  community.  There  Is 
nothing  about  the  plan  that  would  pre- 
vent its  being  used  to  replace  scrub 
sires  of  any  other  kind  or  livestock. 
The  beef  cattle  interests,  the  swine 
interests  or  the  sheep  Interests  will . 


find  It  just  as  adaptable  to  their  needs 
as  the  dairy  Industry-  It  can  be  used 
in  any-  unit  from  a  school  district  to 
an  entire  State. 

Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  the  plan 
are  so  great  as  to  challenge  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  every  man  or  organ- 
ization interested  <n  improving  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  California's 
livestock.  Think  what  It  would  mean 
if   similar  campaigns   were  initiated 


and  carried  through  in  each  of  the 
twenty,  leading  dairy  counties  of  this 
State  or  if  100  purebred  beef  bulls 
were  placed  In  the  twenty  leading  beef 
producing  counties  and  then  extended 
to  the  swine  and  sheep  Industries! 
How  tremendous  would  be  the  accu- 
mulated results  and  what  a  great 
"stimulus  would  be  placed  behind  the 
production  of  registered  livestock  In 
California! 


since  the  beginning  of  the  purebred 
livestock  industry. 

The  way  has  been  marked.  What 
is  now  needed'  Is  a  strong,  sane  and 
courageous  leadership  that  recognises 
the  real  economics  of  better  livestock: 
that  sees  the  whole  matter  as  a  prob- 
lem of  educating  the  producer  and  his 
community  to  Much  a  viewpoint;  that 
thinks  in  broad  terms  and  not  lb  terms 
of  any  one  breed. 
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What  Peaches  Shall  I  Plant? 


Cling  Varieties 
Far 

— -jEACHES  naturally  fall  into 
RttRI  two  main  classes  —  free- 
stones and  clings.  The 
fresh-fruit  shipping  indus- 
Kjffgj  try  has  placed  a  premium 
vFy  I  on  the  freestone  varieties; 
\^rtJ'  I  this  may  also  be  said  of  the 
iiig  incfustry. 

^he  canners.  however,  rapidly  are 
cing  freestone  peaches  in  the  dis- 
card, and  a  heavy 
premium  is  being 
paid  for  suitable 
clings. 

This  fact  seems 
to  be  difficult  for 
many  people  to 
understand.  The 
E  a  s  t  e  r  n  farmer, 
who  has  always 
been  accustomed  to 
a  freestone  peach, 
is  apt  to ,  feel  that 
nothing  can  equal 
the  good  old  fruit 
of  his  boyhood 
iys.  And  the  housewife  who  has  had 
le  work  of  canning  may  agree  with 

tin. 

But  it  is  generally  conceded  today 
lat  clings,  when  canned,  possess 
jality  far  superior  to  that  found  in 
ay  variety  of  freestone,  and  the  other 
ssirable  characteristics,  such  as  color, 
rniness  and  weight,  are  so  evident 
iat  there  is  iittle  fear  for  the  future 
S  cling  varieties.  This  being  the  case, 
is  we'll  to  consider  some  of  the 
lings  desired  in  a  first-class  cling 
boh. 

DESIRABLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

*Pwo  factors  are  about  of  equal  im- 
(rtauce;  these  are  size  and  color — 


Old  and  New — Canners  Discriminate  Against  Freestones — 
Sighted  Growers  IV ill  Consider  Future  Demand 
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not   color    of  the 
outside  particular-  | 
ly,  but  inside  color. 

The  size  factor, 
while  It  varies 
with  variety,  may 
be  controlled  to  a 
certain  extent  by 
careful  thinning 
and  by  adequate 
fertilization,  irriga- 
tion, cultivation 
and  pruning. 

The  importance 
of  size  can  be  ap- 
preciated when  we 
consider  the  prices 
paid  for  peaches 
the  past  season. 

Growers'  con- 
tracts  with  can- 
ners in  most  cases 
stipulated  the  min- 
imum size  in  first 
grade  should  be 
2Vi  inches.  For 
peaches  as  small 
as  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter the  price 
was  about  one-half 
as  much. 

For  example,  a 
number  of  canners 
paid  $G0  a  ton  for 
first  grade  clings 
2^4  inches  and 
over,,  and  only  $30 
per  ton,  for  a  lim- 
ited quantity  that  ranged  between  2 
and  2V4  inches  in  diameter. 

With  such  a  great  premium  on  size, 
no  one  could  afford  to  grow  peaches 
which  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard. 


Pointers  for  Prospec- 
tive Peach  Producers 

OF  intense  interest  and  ^ 
practical  value  to  the 
•established  or  prospective 
orchardist  is  this  discussion 
of  varieties.  Mr.  Weldon, 
who  writes  exclusively  for 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  is 
an  authority  upon  deciduous 
fruits.  For  many  years  he 
,  was  Chief  Deputy  of  the 
Slate  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion. He  is  now  Pomologist, 
in  charge  of  experimental 
work,  at  the  Chaffey  Junior 
-College  of  Agriculture,  and 
is  known  to  thousands  of 
growers  by  his  articles  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
his  books  and  bulletins,  and 
his  work  as  judge  of  fruit 
exhibits  at  the  California 
State  Fair. — The  Editor. 


Fortunately,  w  ith 
proper  orchard 
management  most 
of  the  commonly 
grown  varieties 
can  he  made  to 
reach  2*4  inches 
or  more,  although 
it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  past 
season,  with  a  tre- 
mendous crop  of 
fruit,  gave  lis  alto- 
gether too  many 
undersize  peaches. 

Valuable  lessons 
in  thinning  were 
learned  from  the 
s  e  a  s  o  n's  experi- 
ence, and  another 
year  with  a  like 
crop  would  find 
the  growers  better 
able  to  cope  .with 
tho  situation. 

Probably,  among 
the  clings,  the  Tus- 
can and  Ontario 
(Southern  Tuscan) 
are  two  of  the 
most  difficult  to 
develop  into  desir- 
able sizes,  while 
later  varieties, 
such  as  Sims  and 
Phillips,  are  more 
apt  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  inside-color  factor  is  one  the 
importance  ot  which  is  becoming  more 
apparent  year  after  year.  As  long  as 
people  eat  with  their  eyes  as  well  as 
their  mouths,  and  sight  plays  almost 
as  important  .a  part  as  taste  in  deter- 


mining our  likes  and  dislikes,  it  13 
probable  that  a  clear,  yellow  peach 
which  imparts  the  same  beautiful 
color  to  the  syrup  will  be  most  popu- 
lar, and  a  two-colored  slice  which  im- 
parts redness  to  the  syrup,  even 
though  the  taste  with  the  eyes-  shut  is 
as  good,  will  never  command  the  best 
market  value. 

The  desire  of  canners  today  is  for 
a  peach  which  is  yellow  from  the  skin 
to  the  pit. 

It  may  be  "the  trade"  has  gone  to 
the  extreme  in  demanding  a  clear, 
yellow  peach.  Perhaps  the  consuming 
public  in  general  would  not  differen- 
tiate so  closely  between  a  solid  yellow 
and  a  slightly  colored  slice  in  a  can, 
but  the  grower  must  meet  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists. 

QUALITY  IS  PRIMARY 

Next  in  importance  is  quality.  Qual- 
ity in  fruits  for  the  fresh  market  is 
one  thing;-  in  a  fruit  for  canning,  an- 
other. Some  of  our  clings  might  be 
considered  of  very  poor  quality  when 
eaten  fresh,  but  when  canned  are  of 
the  best. 

Despite  this  fact,  those  elements  of 
quality,  such  as  texture  and  flavor,  are 
preserved  to  a  certain  extent  ini  can- 
ning, and  a  coarse-grained,  poor  qual- 
ity peach  cannot  be  expected  to  como 
out  of  the  can  as  good  as  one  that 
possesses  the  essential  elements  of 
quality. 

The  future  will  see  more  work  being 
done  to  develop  clings  of  higher  qual- 
ity than  we  have  at  present.  There 
seems  to  We  no  logical  reason  why  a 
very  high  quality  peach  with  a  little 
redness  at  the  pit  should  not  be  as 
good  as  a  low  quality  peach  that  is 
solid  yellow.    (Continued  on  Page  11). 


These  Irrigated  Trees  Were  Thirsty 


HERE  am  20  acres  of  cher- 
ries and  25  acres  of  prunes 
on  the  San  Francisco-San 
Jose  highway  that  have 
caught  and  held  many  an 
admiring  eye  during  blos- 
som Urn*  and  harvest  sea- 
son. These  trees  are  owned 
fcy  Messrs.  T  It.  Dawson  and  R.  F. 
Bawson  the  property  being  commonly 
called  "  Dawson's 
corner." 

Up  to  this  year 
the  Dawson  broth- 
ers had  never  be- 
come very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  sci- 
ence of  subsoiling. 
They  had  a  good 
well  and  a  large 
>  u  m  p  that  deliv- 
red  030  gallons 
1  per   minute,  and 

WA.TER  h*  GARDNER    ^  that  it) 

■bur  days  of  irrigating  under  the  old 
system  they  were  getting  into  the 
fconnd  all  the  water  that  it  would 
stand.  It  used  to  take  them  four  days 
to  irrigate  their  20  acres  of  cherries 
.fcy  I  lie  check  -  and  -border"  and  flood 
method. 

■This  year  Mr.  Dawson  finally  de- 
cided to  pnrrli'ase  new  and  modern 
•quipnient — a  powerful  tractor  and  a 
light  draft  subsoil  plow  with  ditcher 
'.attachment. 

.  HOW  IMl'LKMENTS  WERE  USED 


But  the  Dawson  Brothers  Bought  De-cp-Tillage  Equip- 
ment and  Gave  Their  Orchard  a  Real  Drink 


By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 

complete  check  around  the  trees. 

The  water  then  was  turned  into 
these  ditches  at  the  north  at  the  rate 
of  950  gallons  per  minute.  When  the 
ditches  were  full,  the  cheek  was  broken 
down  and  the  water  allowed  to  flood 
around  the  trees.     The  surface  thus 


his  trees,  approximately  the  same 
depth  as  the  east-and-west  cut.  This 
threw  up  two  beautiful  ditches  for  irri- 
gating, at  the  same  time  subsoiling  to 
a  depth  of  24  to  27  inches.  This  also 
threw  up  an  embankment  which,  with 
the  east-and-west  subsoil  cut,  made  a 
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ion  main  ditch  is  at  the 
g  the  subsoil  plow  without 
attachment,  he  subsoiled 
d  west  in  the  center  of  his 
are  24  feet  apart,  break- 
Hid  to  a  depth  of  24  to  27 
at  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
threw  up  a  6  or  8  inch 


then  put  the  moldboard  on  the 
■  i      i  1     two  cuts  north  and 
between  the  rowa,  9  feet  from 


— IllustVation  CouftMy  KIlU-ftT  Mfft.  Co. 

That  great  sice  md  ample  power  arc  not  always  synonymous  is  demon- 
strated by  this  "baby"  caterpillar,  pulling  an  orchard  subsoiler 


was  completely  wetted,  this  being 
necessary,  of  course,  when  a  cover 
crop  is  desired. 

WATER  DELIVERY  TREBLED 

This  last  year  it  took  twelve  full 
days  to  complete  the  irrigation,  950 
gallons  per  minute  being  delivered 
continuously  for  eleven  hours  a  day. 
In  other  words,  376  200  gallons  of  water 
were  delivered  on  each  acre  of  cher- 
ries, against  a  former  average  of  112,- 
000  gallons. 

Thus  by  modern  methods  were  the 
thirsty  trees  given  three  times  as 
much  water  as  in  former  years — water 
that  not  only  was  delivered  down  to., 
the  deep  roots,  but  also  used  to  sat- 
urate the  surface. 

From  Tracy  comes  another  story  of 
how  the  subsoil  plow  increases  the 
water  reservoir  and  the  root  system 
by  breaking  up,  the  hard-packed  plow- 
pan.  Fred  Gerlaeh  subsoiled  old  alfalfa 
ground  that  had  been  packed  by  irri- 
gation and  by  the  passage  of  mowers, 
rakes  and  hay-wagons — subsoiled  until 
it  was  loosened  thoroughly.  This  last 
year  untreated  land  produced  three  or 
four  tons  alfalfa  per  acre;  the  sub- 
soiled  area  gave  ten  to  twelve  tons! 

THE  BETTER  WAY 

The  modern  farmer  can  increase  hla 
yield  in  two  ways:  If  he  is  satisfied 
to  work  his  present  acreage  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  he  must  buy  additional 
property  to  get  a  greater  crop.  This 
means  additional  investment  and  a 
greater  expense.  Is  it  not  the  better 
alternative  to  double  his  productive 
soil  by  tilling  his  ground  to  a  greater 
depth  at  little  additional  expense?  Hn 
can  put  more  soil  to  work,  increase  the 
depth  of  his  water  reservoir,  and  get 
a  bigger  yield  and  a  better  product. 

The  invention  <yf  the  subsoil  plow 
bids  fair  to  rival  in  importance  the 
vaunted  lnvectle*  of  the  moldboard 
plow! 
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ARE  TRACTORS  PROFITABLE? 
Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  tractor  owners 
interviewed  in  a  recent  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  survey  declared  their  machines  had 
proved  very  profitable,  and  96  per  cent  stated  they 
Intended  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  their 
tractors  the  following  season.  The  saving  of  time 
and  labor  made  possible  by  use  of  the  tractor  was 
given  by  nearly  one-half  of  the  owners  as  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  power  farming. 

OUR  BROADENING  OUTLOOK 
The  world  is  not  yearly  as  large  as  It  used 
to  be— not  to  California  producers,  at  least.  Farm 
Bureau  marketing  agencies  have  developed  new 
foreign  markets  for  grain ;  a  number  of  local  agri- 
cultural leaders  recently  have  made  European 
tours  to  study  methods  in  other  lands.  George  C. 
Roeding,  the  veteran  nurseryman,  has  brought 
manv  valuable  plants  and  ideas  from  abroad.  Car- 
lyle  Thorpe,  general  manager  of  the  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  recently  returned  from  a  four 
months'  tour  of  European  walnut-producing  sec- 
tions. Many  other  Californians  have  contributed 
In  this  way  to  out  agricultural  development. 

CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 
Althongh  a  large  part  of  the  world's  business 
!s  conducted  on  credit  basis,  a  smaller  amount  of 
credit  is  used  by  farmers  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  industry  than  by  any  other 
Important  class.  Many  economists  believe  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  stabilize  National  conditions 
and  assure  permanent  prosperity  is  a  better  sys- 
tem of  rural  credit.  President  Harding  emphasized- 
this  point  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress.  It  Is 
generally  believed  that  the  relief  afforded  farmers 
by  the  re-created  War  Finance  Corporation  was 
what  saved  the  Nation  from  a  financial  breakdown 
during  1921.  The  farmers  now  are  after  better 
permanent  credit  facilities— and  will  get  them! 

FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  FARMERS'  CONVEN- 
TION—Directo^George  Hecke  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  the  call  for  the 
65tb  California  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers'  Con- 
vention, held  at  Sacramento,  December  12,  13  and 
14.  Among  Important  problems  discussed  was 
"Transportation."  Growers  are  determined  to 
work  out  some  plan  whereby  the  scrambling  for 
cars  which  characterized  the  1922  shipping  sea- 
son may  be  avoided  in  future.  The  methods 
resorted  to  by  some  shippers  to  obtain  "empties" 
for  loading  their  fruit  were  said  to  be  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  California  fruit  grow- 
ing. Every  one  interested  in  agriculture  who  pos- 
sibly can  be  present  should  attend  these  helpful, 
Interesting  conventions. 

ONLY  ONE  CALIFORNIA 
Agriculturally,  Northern,  Central  and  South- 
ern California  are  "pulling  together"  as  never  be- 
fore. This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  Is  only  one 
California.  ORCHARD  and  FARM  purposes  to 
serve  the  whole  of  this  great  and  wonderful  State. 
Petty  Jealousy  and  friction  help  nobody  and  Injure 
those  responsible  for  the  discord.  To  tell  the 
farmers  and  "little  landers"  of  one  community 
about  the  plans,  accomplishments  and  new  dis- 
coveries of  their  fellow-producers  In  other  com- 
munities Is  our  idea  of  service.  "One  for  all;  all 
for  one." 
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Progress 


Wire  Is  Replacing  Props 

BUTTE  COUNTY  orchardiets  are  discarding 
props  and  tying  tree  limbs  together  with  wire. 
One  grower  who  lost  a  number  of  large  propped 
branches  by  breakage  in  1921  saved  every  wire- 
tied  limb  in  15  acres  the  past  season.  " 

Why  Peach  Pits  Burst 

PROF.  P.  A.  BONCQUET,  Tulare  County  horti- 
culturist, is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bursting  of 
peach  pits  is  caused  by  low  vitality  in  old  trees 
affected  with  heart  rot,  having  never  observed  this 
trouble  with  fruit  grown  on  young,  vigorous  trees. 

Sunflowers  Fill  100  Silos 

ONE  HUNDRED  Wallowa  County.  Ore.,  silos 
have  been  filled  with  Mammoth  Russian  sun- 
flowers the  past  two  years.  Sunflower  silage  has 
been  found  to  compare  favorably  in  feeding  value 
with  corn,  and  the  crop  stands  frost  and  dry 
weather  better.  For  these  reasons  It  is  being 
grown  in  increasing  quantities  in  eastern  Oregon. 

Whiting  Chisels  Alfalfa 

THAT  D.  J.  Whiting  of  Exeter  greatly  Improved 
his  alfalfa  field  by  chiseling  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  six  to  fifteen  inches,  effectively  breaking  up  the 
plow  sole,  Is  the  testimony  of  this  progressive  pro- 
ducer. The  work  was  done  when  tha  ground  was 
moist,  but  not  wet.  If  too  wet  the  ground  will 
settle  together  and  the  good  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion will  be  lost,  while  of  it  is  dry  a  needless 
amount  of  power  will  be  required  to  pull  the 
chisels,  Whiting  points  out. 

Kill  Snails  With  Alum 

COMMON  garden  snails  have  been  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  both  foliage  and  fruit  of 
citrus  trees  in  the  Downey-Rivera  district,  where 
the  pest  is  found  over  approximately  250  acres. 
The  county  horticultural  commissioner  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  killings  snails.  The  most  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  with  finely 
powdered  alum  sprinkled  over  the  foliage.  This 
treatment  costs  15  cents  a  tree,  the  investigators 
report. 

Supplies  Cheap  Grape  Vines 

FROM  Its  collection  of  380  varieties  ef  grapes, 
the  U.  of  C.  experimental  vineyard  st  Davis 
sells  cuttings  for  a  nickel  apiece;  rooted  cuttings. 
15  cents;  rooted  grafts  on  phylloxera-resistant 
Btock,  25  cents.  Of  most  kinds  only  a  very  small 
number  of  vines  are  available,  these  being  sent  to 
the  first  applicants.  Lower  prices  are  made  on 
large  lots  of  those  varieties  of  which  there  is  a 
liberal  supply.  In  this  manner  the  University  is 
securing  wide  distribution  of  improved  varieties, 
and  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  growers  in  ex- 
perimental work. 

Plant  Vetch  With  Oats 

A LARGE  acreage  of  mixed  vetch  and  oats  was 
planted  for  dairy  feed  in  Sonoma  County  last 
year  producing  a  crop  of  hay  which  was  highly 
satisfactory.  The  admixture  of  vetch  greatly  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  oat  forage,  with  the  result 
that  dairvmen  planned  to  plant  a  larger  acreage 
of  this  excellent  legume.  Owing  to  a  short  crop 
of  vetch  in  Oregon,  the  chief  source  of  seed,  the 
supply  of  the  latter  was  very  limited.  For  this 
reason  some  farmers  substituted  Canadian  field 
peas,  sowing  40  pounds  per  acre  with  half  the 
usual  amount  of  oats.  The  best  time  to  sow  this 
crop  is  early  In  the  fall,  which  gives  the  oats 
plenly  of  time  to  stool.— Mrs.  G.  B.  Rodd. 

Fresno  Feeds  Boys  Milk 

FRESNO  has  been  trying  a  unique  experiment  in 
the  use  of  milk  to  Improve  under-nourished 
children.  Several  luncheon  clubs,  Including  the 
Rotary,  Kiwanis.  Science  and  Lion's,  each  spon- 
sored a  group  of  boys  who  had  been  examined  by 
Dr.  Nell  Clark,  city  physician,  and  found  to  be  be- 
low par  physically.  A  dietetic  regime  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  and  the  clubbers  made  it 
their  business  to  see  that  the  directions  were  fol- 
lowed. Prominent  among  the  foods  ordered  was  a 
quart  of  milk  each  day  for  every  boy. 

The  boys  were  weighed  each  week  and  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  club  whose  boys  made  the 
greatest  gain  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  the  losing 
clubs  and  each  of  the  winning  boys  given  a  prize. 
One  boy  gained  eight  pounds  in  four  weeks.  The 
contest  closed  the  week  of  the  dairy  show,  one  of 
the  notable  events  of  which  was  the  banquet  and 
prize  awards.  This  is  one  example  of  the  interest 
in  milk  products  created  by  intelligent  publicity 
work  on  the  part  of  organized  dairymen. 


Why  Pomegranates  Split 

AUGUST  MILLINGHAUSEN,  whose  ranch  Is  lc 
cated  near  Springville,  believes  that  the  split 
ting  of  pomegranates  is  due  to  drouth,  not  irriga 
tion,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  If  the  "pomes"  ar* 
kept  well  watered  all  season  they  will  not  spit 
he  has  found,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  dr  4 
and  then  are  irrigated,  the  fruit  is  likely  to  bt 
badly  damaged  in  this  manner.  Pomegrana 
weighing  a  pound  apiece  and  measuring  five  ine' 
in  diameter  were  raised  by  Mr.  Millinghausen 
past  season.   Six  acres  yielded  625  packed  bo 
of  fruit,  which  was  sold  by  the  Lindsay-Strathrn 
Pomegranate  Association.  The  first  returns  w 
$2.85  per  35-pound  box.  This  wae  tbe  finest  lot 
pomes  handled  by  the  association,  containing  v*r 
few  spits. 

Prune  Frosted  Trees  With  Care 


<»rjpHE  old  theory  that  frosted  1 


ild 


be  severely  pruned  must  be  dlscan 
Clares  W.  R.  Schoonover,  extension  spe< 
the  U.  of  C,  who  recently  Inspected  test 
frosted  citrus  groves  at  Upland  and  Alta 

Prof.  Schoonover  believes  trees  which  itt 
been  Injured  by  freezing  need  all  their  live.  lea 
bearing  branches  for  recuperation  purposes.  Sert 
ous  damage  has  been  done  to  many  frosted  grove* 
by  too  early  and  too  severe  pruning,  according  to 
this  authority,  who  advises  postponing  future 
pruning  until  next  spring. 

Building  up  the  soil  by  growing  and  plowing 
under  cover  crops  and  by  the  addition  of  fertilizer, 
especially  bumus,  is  the  crying  need  of  the  avei* 
age  California  citrus  orchard,  says  the  exteriHion 
specialist. 

Would  Restrict  Hunting 

THE  Tulare  County  Cattlemen's  Association, 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  aitive  organlz.i 
of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  te  seeking  !■ 
legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  dogs  by 
hunters.  The  stockmen  ask  also  that  the  ope 
of  the  deer  hunting  season  be  postponed  two  w 
and  that  each  hunter  be  limited  to  one  buck 
season. 

It  is  claimed  that  dogs  run  c.-ittle  In  the 
during  the  grazing  season  and  that  the  fir 
hunters  is  thereby  drawn,  sometimes  result  in 
the  killing  of  cattle.  Fires  often  result  from  I 
hunting,  stockmen  say,  destroying  bo(h  grai.s 
timber.  If  the  hunting  season  were  postponed 
weeks  it  wou|l  include  more  of  the  rainy  sj* 
and  thus  lessen  the  fire  hazard  from  this  sour 

Tulare  cattlemen  intend  to  ask  also  for 
construction  of  special  driveways  from  gta 
lands  to  shipping  stations,  believing  this  impi 
ment  is  needed  on  account  of  the  great  nut 
of  cars  using  the  regular  highways,  which  ran 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  the  moviu 
large  herds  to  market. — Flcyd  Eyrnes. 
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Second — and  Final — Notice 


pin  a  — 
Cash  Prize 


FIRST  PRIZE   $25 

Second  Prize    15 

Third  Prize    10 

Fourth  Prize    5 

Five  Prizes  of  $1  each   5 


"WHAT  I  THINK  SHOULD  BE  PUB- 
LISHED  IN   THE  NEW  WEEKLY 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION" 

The  Editor  wishes,  to  hear  from  the 
great  new  family  of  readers  who  re- 
ceive this  publication. 

What  kinds  of  articles  and  pictures 
do  you  think  should  be  included  in 
order  to  make  the  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  section  most  helpful  and  in- 
teresting? 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  letters  of  not  more  than  1000 
words  on  the  above  subject. 

All  letters  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  December  25.  Contestants  are  urged 
to  make  as  many  specific  suggestions  as 
possible.  Only  one  letter  may  be  submitted 
by  each  contestant.  Write  on  one  side  oi 
paper  and  give  full  name  and  address. 

A  committee  of  disinterested  Jndc^S- 
whose  names  will  be  announced  later,  will 
select  the  winning  letter*.  Ycra  may  wi« 
(25  with  practically  no  effort.  Write  jrowr 
letter  today. 

itfrm:    ORCHARD  emd   FARM   MMtor,  »rm*- 

way  ml  Elrtenth.  Lot  Auottet. 


Suggestions  for  the  Farm  Handy  Man 


Wooden  Cow  Manger 


rHE  bottom  of  a  cow  manger  should 
be  on  a  level  with  the  cow's  fore 
eet.  For  hundreds  of  years  cows 
lave  fed  with  their  noses  to  the 
Jpind.  The  flow  of  saliva  then  is 
owant  the  mouth  in  the  natural  way. 
Phe  posts,  as  shov.ii.  arp  6  Inches 
.Iquare.  set  4  feet  apart,  set  into  the 
ipcrete  floor.  These  posts  may  sup- 
mrt  the  overhead  hay  floor. 
Tile  chain  cow-tie  is  clean  and  sani- 
Br.  It  Is  snapped  into  rings  which 
if|iUy  up  and  down  along  the  iron  rods 
■  the  posts  as  the  cow  raises  or 
brers  her  head  when  feeding  and 
rhen  she  lies  down  and  gets  up. 

TIih  neck  chain  is  snapped  into  the 
iross-chain  to  fit  the  cow's  neck.  The 
tost  irons  must  be  offset  and  carefully 
ounded  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
o  permit  chains  to  play  easily  up  and 
lown  without  catching  at  the  corners. 

This  cow-tie  permits  a  good  deal  of 
reedoin,  while  preventing  the  cow 
rom  moving  sidewise  or  backing  into 
he  gutter.— HFRBKRT  A.  SHEARER. 


Scaffold  Bracket 

T  pays  to  make  building  brackets 
.  before  setting  up  the  studding. 
The  scaffold  -  supporting  bracket 
r)hown  by  the   drawing   is   the  most 


met  leal  for  the  smaller  wooden  build- 
Sgs  because  it  is  not  fastened  to  the 
wilding,  and  maybe  raised  or  lowered 
J  moving  the  foot  of  the  supporting 
eg  In  or  out  as  becomes  necessary, 
he  bracket  is  made  by  mortising 


Why  a  Farm  Blacksmith  Shop? 


T7ARM  implements  require  repairs 
"  frequently,  and  storage  when  not 
in  use.  The  life  of  a  farm  implement, 
when  given  good  care,  {a  about  ten 
years.  This  means  the  yearly  depre- 
ciation is  10  per  cent  of  its  cost.  But 
ir  machinery  is  left  out  in  the  weather 
from  one  season  to  the  next,  the  loss 
is  double. 

Figuring  upon  this  basis,  a  machine 


later.  Tt  will  add  much  more  than  its 
cost  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 

When  an  implement  has  finished  its 
work  in  the  field,  haul  it  to  the  shop 
before  unhitching  from  it.  At  the  first 
opportunity  have  it  cleaned,  oiled, 
painted  and  put  in  perfect  repair  to  be 
ready  for  use  when  needed.  All  the 
labor  and  cost  is  not  expense;  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  investment  that  will  re- 
turn dividends. 


cement  to  five  parts  good,  clean 
gravel.  The  top  inch  should  be  one  to 
two  or  one  to  three  of  cement  and 
sand,  put  on  before  the  first  layer  be- 
comes dry  on  top,  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  band. 

Use  dressed  lumber  for  the  super- 
structure and  give  it  three  coats  of 
good  paint,  using  a  light  tint,  prefer- 
ably light  gray.  Avoid  yellow  and 
pink.  Red  brick  is  not  objectionable 
if  it  matches  other  buildings. 

LARGE   WINDOWS  DESIRABLE 

Put  in  plenty  of  good  windows,  three 
feet  wide  by  four  feet  high,  double 
hung.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
this  type  for  either  shop  or  house.  If 
possible,  have  the  building  face  the 
south.  The  vise  bench  windows  then 
will  look  to  the  east,  which  is  the  best 
light  for  bench  work.  And  the  big 
doors  will  let  in  the  sunlight,  to 
brighten  the  whole  floor  space. 

The  roof  is  shaped  for  strength  to 
brace  the  building.  The  front  is  all 
doors,  and  the  doorways  must  be  free 
from  braces  or  other  obstructions,  to 
admit  the  entrance  of  a  threshing  ma- 
chine or  binder  under  full  sail,  or  a 
load  of  hay.  Therefore,  the  bracing 
must  be  done  by  forming  triangles 
with    the    rafters,   collar    beams  and 


costing  $100  must  earn  $10  per  year  in 
order  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  owner- 
ship. To  this  we  must  add  annual 
interest  on  the  purchase  price.  Then 
comes  the  cost  of  upkeep,  which 
varies  according  to  the  care  and  the 
intelligence  of  the.  operator  when  the 
implement  or  machine  Is  in  use. 

The  greatest  cost  or  loss  comes 
when  tools  are  out  of  order  when  the 
time  comes  to  plant  or  harvest  the 
crop,  and  no  system  of  cost  accounting 
is  broad  enough  to  square  thj  extra 
value  of  quick  action  against  loss  of 
yield. 

The  remedy  is  prevention,  and  the 
first  aid  is  a  simple  repair  kit,  con- 
sisting of  forge,  anvil  and  vise,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  small  tools 
to  make  repairs  and  to  replace  badly 
worn  parts. 

The  blacksmith  shop,  to  commence 
with,  may  be  the  gable  end  of  the 
building  here  shown.  Build  the  first 
section  16  feet  square,  but  lay  out  the 
ground  so  as  to  extend  the  building 


PA  KM  SHOP  TOOLS 
To  do  all  repair  work  on  all  kimls  of  farm 
Implements  and  machinery  would  require  more 
tools  than  a  city  factory.  But  a  handy  farm 
mechanic  will  do  a  good  job  with  a  simple 
outfit. 

For  working  wood  lie  needs  a  hand  saw.  rip 
saw,  hand  ax.  square,  two-foot  rule,  screw- 
driver, brace  and  bits,  draw  shave,  jackplane, 
nail   hammer  and  chisels. 

To  work  with  iron  he  needs  a  forge,  anvil, 
bench  vise,  twist  drills,  hlacksmith  hammer, 
tungs  and   a   horseshoeing  outfit. 

Pipe  tongs,  wrenches,  cold  chisels,  punches, 
snips,  flrepot  and  soldering  coppers  also  belong 
In  the  farm  shop. 


The  building  should  have  a  good 
concrete  wall,  six  inches  wide,  made 
level  .on  top,  with  suitable  footings  at 
the  back  and  the  ends  of  the  building. 
In  front,  a  wide  bridge,  made  like  a 
sidewalk,  is  better.  The  blocks  should 
be  four  inches  thick.  The  bottom  may 
be  made  rather  poor;    say,  one  part 


■or  halving  two  pieces  of  2  by  4  scant- 
ling together  as  shown;  the  upright 
and  horizontal  pieces  are  about  four 
feet  long  for  a  small  building.  For  the 
larger  structures  it  is  better  to  make 
them  five  or  six  feet.  The  short  cor- 
ner braces  are  made  of  1  by  4.  The 
longer  braces  should  be  1  by  6. 

The  long  leg  is  2  by  4  or  2  to  6,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  the  building 
and  the  weight  the  scaffold  will  be  re- 
quired to  support. — HERBERT  A. 
SHEARER. 


A  Farm  Granary 

THE  pressure  on  the  sides  of  a  grain 
bin  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
weight  on  the  floor  at  the  same  depth, 
of  grain  that  is  stored  in  the  bin. 

Wheat  weighs  about  50  pounds  per 
cubic  foot;  therefore,  we  must  esti- 
mate the  side  pressure  at  50  pounds 
per  square  foot  multiplied  by  the 
height  of  the  sides  of  the  bin. 

Therefore,  a  wheat  bin  20  feet  deep 


joists.  Diagonal  braces  placed  between 
the  studding  and  on  the  under  side  of 
the  rafters  also  are  necessary  in  order 
to  make  a  strong  building 

The  shape  of  the  roof  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  building;  it  marks 
the  difference  between  a  shed  and  a  real 
structure— HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bin  may  be 
made  of  3  by  4s  or  2  by  4s  placed  on 
edge. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  foundation,  wall 
and  floor  of  concrete,  and  the  way  to 
bolt  the  framework  to  the  wall. — HER- 
BERT A.  SHEARER 


How  to  Make  Handy  Mud  Scrapers 


\NY   one   of   these   boot  scrapers. 
.   fastened  to  the  door  step,  would 
Uf  the  good  housewife  a  great  deal 
H  floor-cleaning    (lin  ing    the  rainy 
•on. 


The  Irons  may  be  picked  up  in  any 
old  scrap-iron  yard,  or  they  may  be 
found  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  or  vil- 
lage garage.  —  HERBERT  A. 
SHEARER. 
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would  have  a  side  pressure  of  about 
1000  pounds  per  square  foot  at  the 
floor  level. 

The  drawing.  Fig.  1,  shows  the  cor- 
ner of  a  gra,in  bin  built  up  by  spiking 
2  by  4  scantlings  flat  together  with 
locked  qofiieri.  '. 
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Quality  Plants  Bring  Him  Success 

A  California  Grower  Who  Has  Beaten  the  Japs  at  Their  Own  Game — 
Buyers  Pay  a  Premium  for  His  Particular  Products  - 


AST  summer  ORCHARD  and 
|  FARM  printed  a  story  of  an 
Oregon  gardener  who  has 
built  up  a  yearly  business  of 
$30,000,  yet  remains  in  the 
work  because  he  likes  to  see 
things  grow.  L.  C.  Johnson, 
the  Pomona  plant  propa- 
gator, also  is  that  kind  of  a  man.  To 
him  it  is  a  perennial  source  of  Joy  to 
grow  plants,  which  thrive  for  him  ex- 
ceedingly well— probably  because  he 
loves  them  and  gives  them  the  same 
tender,  watchful  care  which  other  peo- 
ple bestow  upon  children  and  animals. 
For  him  it  is  positively  painful  to  see 
a  plant  suffer  for  lack  of  food,  mois- 
ture or  sunlight. 

HOW  TO  BEAT  THE  JAP 

"The  Jap  succeeds  by  hard  work, 
and  lots  of  it,"  declares  Mr.  Johnnon 
"He  and  his  family  work  all  day  and 
half  the  night.  Americans  can  beat 
him  at  his  own  game  of  growing  vege- 
tables by  the  exercise  of  superior  in- 
telligence and  initiative,  coupled  with 
hard  work.  Plenty  of  elbow  grease  is 
absolutely  essential  to  make  the  gar- 
dening car  go." 

When  Mr.  Johnson  came  here  from 
Colorado  twelve  years  ago  he  had 
much  to  learn  about  California  gar- 
dening He  first  located  on  a  tract  of 
low,  flat  land  near  the  coast,  where 
root  crops  rotted  in  the  ground  and 
tender  plants  froze  until  the  middle  of 
April.  After  a  few  years  he  moved 
back  from  the  ocean  about  thirty 
miles,  locating  at  Pomona,  where  he 
found  excellent  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions for  his  purpose. 

"Vegetable  plants  for  transplanting 
need  a  drv  climate,  and  when  they  are 
grown  in  the  early  spring  no  artificial 
watering  Is  necessary"  says  Johnson. 
"Good  tomato  plants  are  so  'limber' 
they  can  be  tied  in  a  knot  without 
breaking.  A  number  of  them  which 
were  obtained  of  a  coast  grower  were 
60  full  of  sap  that  they  did  not  stand 
transplanting  well,  causing  much  com- 
plaint. I  have  decided  hereafter  I 
Bhall  Bell  none  but  plants  of  my  own 
growing." 

HOW  TOMATOES  ARE  HANDLED 

Tomato  plants  are  pulled  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  the  tap  root  is 
broken  off.  They  are  tied  in  bunches 
of  fifty  and  packed  with  "spagnum" 
moss  In  shallow  boxes,  with  news- 
papers  folded  between  each  row  of 
bunches  to  allow  circulation  of  air.  It 


requires  two  nights  and  one  day  for 
plants  to  reach  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
Utah.  Last  February,  when  tomato 
seed  was  sown,  orders  for  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  plants  had  been 
received,  yet  four  million  plants  were 
raised  and  sold,  and  orders  received 
for  two  million  more.  Other  growers 
had  plants  which  they  could  not  sell, 


L.  C.  Johitson  and  some  of  his 
price  winners 

which  proves  that  it  pays  to  be  par- 
ticular. Johnson  says  Ire  never  sells 
a  plant  which  he  would  not  himself 
set  out. 

The  "Earliana"  variety  is  recom- 
mended for  the  first  crop  and  "Stone" 
for  all  other  plantings.  In  setting 
plants  in  dry  soil  the  roots  first  should 
be  puddled  by  dipping  in  water  and 
then  sprinkling  with  dry  soil.  Set  the 
plants  deep,  up  to  the  first  leaves,  in 
a  hole  made  with  a  sharp  stick.  A 
15-inch  piece  of  an  old  broom  handle 
makes  a  good  setting  instrument. 
Johnson  advises  shooting  the  man 
who  advocates  setting  tomato  plants 
with  a  trowel  or  dibble. 

Following  are  some  practical  point- 
ers on  vegetable  growing  gleaned 
from  the  veteran  propagator: 

Tomatoes  thrive  best  in  rich,  moist 
soil,  but  do  not  ne^ed  irrigating  as 
much  as  cultivating.    The  leaves,  as 


well  as  the  roots,  absorb  moisture, 
and  for  that  reason  sprinkling  Is 
sometimes  beneficial.  Blight  and  wilt 
have  destroyed  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  tomato  plants  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  A  Government  agent  at  River- 
side is  experimenting  in  the  control  of 
these  diseases. 

The  most  valuable  gardens  In 
Southern  California  are  planted  in  the 
fall,  consisting  of  such  hardy  vegeta- 
bles as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  radishes, 
turnips,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  spin- 
ach, peas,  lettuce,  endive  and  kohl 
rabi.  Mustard  makes  a  good  substi- 
tute for  spinach.  Seeds  of  the  latter 
should  be  soaked  over  night.  Don't 
plant  melons,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  peppers,  beans, 
eggplant  and  roselle  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Johnson  warns. 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  the  most 
intensive  gardening  methods.  Deep 
plowing,  thorough  cultivation,  heavy 
fertilization  and  ample  irrigation  are 
strongly  advocated.  Close  planting 
also  is  practiced.  Instead  of  setting 
watermelons,  pumpkins  and  squashes 
eight  or  ten  feet  apart  each  way. 
Johnson  puts  them  four  feet  apart  in 
rows  seven  feet  apart.  Muskmelons 
and  cantaloupes  are  planted  three  by 
six  feet,  some  varieties  even  closer. 
Instead  of  growing  cucumbers  in  hills, 
they  are  drilled  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
and  the  plants  thinned  down  to  twelve 
Inches. 

A  large  seed  farm  sets  eggplants 
and  peppers  three  feet  apart  In  rows 
four  feet  apart,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
3630  to  the  acre,  but  Johnson  grows 
them  one  and  one-half  feet  apart  in 
rows  two  and  one-half  feet  apart, 
which  gives  11,600  to  the  acre,  or 
three  times  as  many.  Of  course,  it 
takes  more  fertilizer  and  more  work, 
but  the  irrigation  is  easier,  as  water 
will  spread  to  all  the  plants  from  a 
single  furrow  between  the  narrow 
rows,  which  It  will  not  do  when  the 
rows  are  four  feet  apart. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  fer- 
tilizers, Johnson  believes  that  one  ton 
of  good  commercial  fertilizer  is  worth 
two  tons  of  chicken  manure,  four  of 
dairy  droppings  and  eight  from  the 
horse  barn.  Nevertheless,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  that  will 
take  the  place  of  good,  well-rotted 
barnyard  manure,  for  the  latter  loos- 
ens up  the  soil  and  restores  the  humus 
content,  which  is  very  essential. 

Johnson  has  found  a  good  vegetable 
fertilizer  valuable,  this  having  an  ef- 
fect similar  to  that  of  wood  ashes. 


He  Turned  Down 
Orders  for  Two 
Million  Plants! 

WHEN    L.    C.  Johnson 
came  to  California  a 
dozen   years   ago   he  was 
much   concerned   over  the 
prospect  of   Japanese  and 
Chinese    competition.  But 
after  looking  over  the  field 
he  decided  he  could  beat  the 
Asiatics  at  their  own  game. 
He  grew  such  good  vegeta- 
bles   that    he    was  soon 
swamped   with   orders  for 
plants,  the  growing  of  which 
is  now  his  principal  business. 
Last  spring  he  sold  more 
than  $7000  worth  of  tomato 
plants  to  Salt  Lake  Valley 
(Utah)    growers    and  had 
orders  for  two  million  more. 
In  the  accompanying  in- 
terview he  tells  some  of 
the  things  he  has  learned 
about    growing  vegeta- 
bles. 


Irrigation,  he  points  out.  tends  to 
bring  the  alkali  to  the  surface  in  too 
large  quantities.  Cultivation  should 
be  substituted,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
irrigation. 

A  half-dozen  years  ago  Johnson 
rented  an  old,  run-down  peach  or- 
chard. Some  of  the  trees  had  died 
and  new  ones  had  been  set  In  their 
place.  The  land  was  closely  planted 
to  vegetables  and  given  the  best  of 
cultivation,  irrigation  and  enrichment. 
"I  finally  got  the  soil  In  such  shape 
that  those  old,  snaggle-toothed  trees 
could  digest  it  without  much  chewing, 
and  it  did  me  good  to  see  them  smile 
as  they  dined.  All  but  one,  which 
died,  gave  good  returns." 

Mrs.  Johnson  accuses  her  husband 
of  talking  to  his  plants.  He  admits 
that  he  is  very  much  attached  to 
them.  "Plants  have  life,"  he  Bays, 
"and  some  of  them  have  eyes  and 
.ears.  They  respond  very  readily  to 
kind  treatment  and  Beldom  fall  to  re- 
ward me  richly  for  all  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them."— O.  H.  BARNH1LL 


Persimmons  Growing  in  Popularity 


THE  trees  should  be  set  from  18 
to  20  feet  apart,  depending  some- 
what upon  the  variety,  some  be- 
ing more  spreading  in  habit  than 
others.  The  care  of  a  persimmon  or- 
chard does  not  differ  to  any  extent 
from  the  care  of  other  deciduous  or- 
chards. Irrigation,  as  well  as  culti- 
vation, should  be  governed  by  the 
needs  of  the  trees  and  existing  soil 
conditions. 


Part  II — Pollination — V arieties — Problems 
Remaining  to  Be  Solved 
By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 


light  colored.  Until  cleared  up  by  in- 
vestigation these  confusing  facts  made 


It  almost  hopeless  to  distinguish  be- 
tween different  varieties,  or  to  iden- 


Pollination  Discoveries 


IN  the  United  States,  as  well  as  In 
Japan,  it  has  frequently  been  re- 
ported that  persimmon  trees  often  fail 
to  set  fruit,  although  a  large  amount 
of  bloom  is  produced.  On  painstak- 
ing investigation  it  has  been  found 
that  the  persimmon  bears  two  distinct 
kinds  of  flowers,  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male, and  certain  varieties  must  carry 
both,  either  on  the  same  tree  or  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  if  fruit 
Is  to  be  set. 

Others  will  set  fruit  if  no  male  bios- 
Boms  whatever  are  borne,  the  fruits 
being  seedless,  but  if  male  flowers  are 
produced  the  fruits  contain  seed.  In 
certain  varieties,  whether  seedless  or 
not,  the  flesh  is  always  light  colored 
and  these  varieties  are  called  Pollina- 
tion Constants. 

In  others,  known  as  Pollination  Vari- 
ants, If  the  fruit  contains  seed,  the 
flesh  is  dark;  but  if  eeedlera,  it  is 


Typical  fruit  of  Tsurn  persimmon.    Usually  seedless  and  always  light 
fleshed.    (Photo  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Coit) 


tlfy  the  same  variety  under  different 

conditions. 

POLLINATION  PROBLEM 

The  pollination  problem,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  important  in 
California  as  in  either  Florida  or  cer- 
tain parts  of  Japan.  The  Hachlya  va- 
riety which  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  best  of  all,  has  been  found  to  be 
normally  fruitful  under  California  con- 
ditions without  cross  pollination.  No 
special  difficulties  along  pollination 
lines  have  been  reported  from  any  of 
the  other  varieties  grown  in  thla 
State. 

Most  varieties  must  be  allowed  to 
ripen  until  all  astringency  la  lost  be- 
fore they  are  edible.  When  they 
reach  this  condition,  they  are  so  soft 
as  to  be  impossible  to  ship  any  dis- 
tance. At  present  this  difficulty  is 
met  by  picking  the  fruit  while  atlll 
firm  and  hard,,  but  sufficiently  de- 
veloped and  matured  so  that  It  con- 
tlnues  to  ripen  In  transit  and  storage, 
if  picked  too  soon,  however,  instead  et 
ripening,  the  fruit  shrivels  and  wilts 
and  Is  worthless. 

The  Japanese  for  years  have  been 
practicing  a  method  of  treating  hard, 
firm  astringent  persimmons  so  that 
the  astringency  Is  removed,  and  the 
fruit  la  of  excellent  eating  Quality, 
while  still  firm.  This  method  la  to 
enclose  the  persimmons  in  an  airttcht 
sake  cask  which  has  but  recently  been 
emptied.  The  alcoholic  fumes  act  upoa 
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i  the  tannin  and  render  the  fruit  non- 
astringent  without  destroying  its  con- 
sistency. In  1905,  George  C.  Roeding, 
prominent  Fresno  nurseryman,  first 
artificially  ripened  the  persimmon  In 
California  by  this  method  and  with 

I  very  satisfactory  results.  Since  that 
time  a  number  of  methods  for  artifi- 
cially ripening  the  persimmon  have 
bepn  perfected.  It  was  found  that 
merely  subjecting  them  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  dioxide  for  several 

'  days  will  result  In  the  loss  of  astring- 
ent y,  and  several  other  methods  are 
now  known. 


^on- Astringent  Varieties 


MORE  recently  It  has  been  found 
that  there  are  a  number  of  per- 
simmon varieties,  the  frutt  of  which  Is 
normally  non-astringent.  Some  of 
these  varieties  when  seedless  are  found 
to  be  astringent,  while  others  are  al- 
ways non-astringent.  The  non-astring-  > 
ent  fruits  may  be  eaten  out  of  hand 
when  as  solid  as  an  apple  and  are 
very  good  indeed.  Among  the  best 
known  of  such  varieties  is  the 
Hyakume.  a  variety  now  planted  some- 
what in  California  and  deserving  of 
greater  popularity  on  account  of  its 
regular  habit  of  heavy  yielding. 

Another  variety  now  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  and  appearing  to 
he  riecidedly  promising  is  the  Fuyiu 
which  is  always  non-astringent.,  and  in 
addition  has  light  colored  flesh.  The 
Tamopan,  a  peculiar  shaped,  Urge  va- 
riety, originating  in  China,  is  reported 
to  be  non-Tstrlngent  in  some  districts 
hut  decidedly  astringent  in  others. 
This  variety  has  a  characteristic  form 
resembling  two  fruits  of  different  size 
which  have  ^Joined  together. 

Varitiea  of  decided  prominence 
which  should  be  tested  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions  include  the  Fuyn 
above  mentioned,  the  Gosho,  and  a 
very  large  variety  of  unusual  attract- 
ive:.ess,  the  Miyotan  and  Godbeyg 
Seedless.  Trees  of  these  varieties 
bavo  been  fruiting  at  the  Plant  Intro- 
duction Gardens  at  Chico  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  warrant  further  plantings 
over  the  State  at  large. 

The  persimmon  is  a  fruit  great  in 
nutritive  value,  running  much  higher 
in  sugar  content  than  such  fruits  as 
the  apple,  peach,  apricot  and  nectarine. 
It  N  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  fig 
and  prune  in  this  respect,  containing 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Lucrative  Returns 


tT.NDER  California  conditions  the 
Japanese  persimmon  has  proved  to 
be  an  unusually  heavy  bearer.  Thinning 
nndoubtedly  will  be  necessary  In  many 
districts  if  frnit  of  large  size  is  to  be 
Becured.  Among  the  most  Important 
practices  which  thus  far  has  been 
largely  neglected  is  that  of  propping 
in  order  to  support  the  heavy  load  of 
fruit  which  the  trees  normally  carry. 

A  good  persimmon  tree  may  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  400  pounds  of  salable 
fruit.  Planted  at  the  rate  of  100  trees 
to  the  acre,  with  an  average  yield  of 
400  pounds  per  tree,  the  acreage  pro- 
duction would  be  20  tons,  or  consid- 
erably heavier  than  the  average  of 
canning  peaches  produced  in  the  best 
districts.  That  such  yields  are  not  out 
of  the  question  Is  well  evidenced  by 
many  cases  on  record.     The  writer 


Peach  Growers  Prune  Profits 

¥N  1915  it  cost  five  cents  a  pound  to 
*  produce  dried  peaches  In  California, 
yet  growers  received  but  three  cents. 
Growers  then  organized,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  price  received  has  been 
Increased  to  six,  cents,  while  the  cost 
to  the  New  York  consumer  has  been 
reduced  from  17  cents  to  15  cents  in 
the  same  period.  This  shows  that 
better  prices  for  the  prodncer  do  not 
necessarily  mean  higher  cost  to  the 
consumer,  but  more  Just  and  equitable 
prices  for  both.  With  a  diminishing 
crop  of  about  23,000  tons  and  a  maxi- 
mum annual  consumption  of  about 
17,000  tons,  California  peaches  offer 
attractive  Inducements  to  the  Golden 
State  horticulturist 


WHO  LIKES  CANNED  FIGS? 
Montana,    Pennsylvania    and  New 
York  are  the  States  most  cordially  wel- 
coming canned  fresh  figs. 


knows  an  orchard  of  four-year-old 
trees  that  last  season  produced  a  ton 
of  fruit  to  the  acre. 

One  of  the  original  trees  of  the 
Mam  variety  In  Placer  county  one  sea- 
son bore  800  pounds  cf  fruit.  Yields 
of  250  to  300  pounds  of  fruit  on  seven- 
and  eight-year-old  trees  have  been  re- 
ported from  several  sections. 

During  the  past  ffve  years  prices 
received  for  the  fruit  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  averaging  in  excess  of 
five  cents  a  pound.  One  grower  during 
the  present  season  for  unusually  high 
quality  f  511  It  of  the  Hachiya  varietv 
received  12^  cents  per  pound  on  the 
trees.  Growers  in  the  Placer  County 
District  for  the  past  five  years  have 
averaged  better  than  $1.50  per  twenty 
pound  box,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  closest 
shipping  station. 

ALMOST  FABUfcOUS  YIELDS 

At  these  prices  It  can  be  seen  read- 
ily that  the  returns  from  bearing  or- 
chards at  the  present  time  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  fresh  fruit 
crop  produced  in  the  State.  One 
grower  reports  a  net  return  of  J1380 
from  one  and  one-half  acres  of  thirteen- 
year  old  trees.  When  plantings  be- 
come more  '  extensive,  unquestionably 
average  prices  will  drop  somewhat, 
but  even  at  three  or  four  cents  a  pound 
the  returns  will  be  .sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  considerable  acreage  being  de- 
voted to  this  crop._  With  a  possible 
average  yield  of  fifteen  tons  to  the 
acre,  at  a  price  of  four  cents  a  pound, 
the  gross  returns  would  be  $1200  per 
acre,  a  figure  whfch  seems  almost  fab- 
ulons  but  still  checks  up  closely  with 
returns  reported  during  recent  years. 

Problems  Still  to  Solve 


AS  Is  to  be  expected  in  any  young 
industry,  many  problems  remain 
for  the  investigators  to  solve.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
question  of  causes  of  alternate  bear- 
ing. Practically  all  of  the  principal 
varieties  show  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  a  heavy  crop  one  season  and  a  light 
crop  the  next.  In  all  probability  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  the  question  of  prun- 
ing. 

Since  the  fruit  is  produced  on  one- 
year-old  wood,  the  oruning  must  be 
done  carefully  or  the  chances  of  a 
crop  are  materially  reduced.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  a  combination  of 
thinning  and  pruning  may  solve  the 
problem  of  alternate  bearing. 

Further  studies  in  pollination  also 
are  necessary,  since  the  ideal  Is  a 
seedless  persimmon.  It  is  not  defi- 
nitely known  as  to  whether  all  va- 
rieties will  set  fruit  under  California 
conditions  without'  pollination,  al- 
though it  is  fairly  well  established  in 
Southern  California  districts  that  the 
Hachiya  variety  will  do  so. 

The  marketing  problem  doubtless 
will  require  attention  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  Indeed,  a  movement  Is 
already  under  way  looking  toward  the 
organization  of  a  persimmon  growers' 
marketing  association,  under  the  co- 
operative plan.  A  preliminary  meet- 
ing for  this  purpose  recently  was  held. 

Considering  the  prospects,  the  writer 
decidedly  feels  that  a  few  years  hence 
California  will  have  a  well-established 
persimmon  Industry,  involving  a  con- 
siderable acreage  and  returning  to  the 
State  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 


Feeders  Take  Fertilizer 

'TP HE  high  price  of  alfalfa  and  other 
*■  hay  Is  causing  cattle  feeders  to 
substitute  bean  and  grain  straw,  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  result  i3  higher 
prices  for  the  latter  materials,  making 
It  difficult  for  citrus  growers  to  obtain 
them  for  fertilizer  purposes.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  much  low-grade  or 
damaged  alfalfa  has  been  used  for  fer- 
Ullzing  orchards. 


BORERS  INJURE  SYCAMORES 

Flatheaded  borers  sometimes  attack 
sycamore  trees  where  the  trunk  has 
been  sunburned.  They  should  be  dug 
out,  the  Injured  wood  and  bark  re- 
moved and  the  wonnd  covered  with 
asphalt  paint  Whitewashing  the 
trunk  is  recommended  as  a  preventive 
of  sunburn.  Adding  salt  to  the  white- 
wash makes  the  latter  stick  better. 


Thomas  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Fertilizer  Drill 


Made  in  three  sizes — 7,  9  and 
11 -hoe.  Kach  hoe  7  inches  apart. 
Will  handle  all  kinds  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  Will  drill  vetch, 
peas,  oats  or  barley  for  cover  crop 
without  any  change  in  the  feed. 

Drill  is  covered  with  sheet  steel 
shield  which  protects  small  fruit 
and  blossoms.  Only  38  inches  high. 
Made  for  California  conditions. 
What  you  need  to  get  full  benefit 
of  fertilizer.  For  prices  and  name 
of  your  dealer  write  or  telephone. 


DIXON,  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 


Phone  Main  3433. 


140-144  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  Guarantee  100%  Fertility 
in  All  Hatching  Eggs 

By  Replacement  of  Infertile  Eggs 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  Emerson  &  Martin 
exhibition  White  Leghorns;  also  the  heaviest  egg-laying  strains  In  America  and  England.  It 
will  pay  you  to  arrange  for  yours  now.  Make  a  10%  payment  and  know  that  you  will  have 
them  when  you  want  them. 

Our  heavy  commercial  egg-laying  hens  are  mated  up  to  males  from  Emerson.  Martin, 
Tancred.  Hanson  of  Oregon,  Hollywood  Farms  of  Washington,  Barron.  Ferriss  and  Hlilview 
Farms  of  Illinois.  Why  don't  you  arrange  for  some  of  each?  Let  us  toe-punch  the  chicks 
and  see  which  produces  the  type  of  hen  you  like  best. 

HATCHING  EGGS — From  Nov.  1st  to  April  1st.  15  for  %2;  In  100  lots,  12c  each;  In  500 
lots.  11c  each;  in  1000  lots,  10c  each. 

BABY  CHICKS — January,  February,  March.  In  lots  of  100,  25c  each;  In  lota  of  500,  2  is 
each;  in  lota  of  1000  or  over,  23c  each. 

We  Always  Have  Three,  Four,  Five  and  Six  Months  Old  Pullets  from 
Pedigreed,  Trapnested  Stock. 

The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

LANKERSHIM,  CALIF.    R.  R.  1,  Box  277. 

Located  three  miles  north  of  L»nkernhlm,  on  Lankershlm  Blvd.,  then  two  blocka  west  on 

Tulare  St.    (Tulare  St.  Is  the  first  street  north  of  S.  F.  tracks.) 
You  are  welcome  on  our  farms  nny  time.    Go  north  through  Lankershlm  on  Lankershlm  Blvd. 

to  Tulare  St..  turn  west.     Vim  can't  miss  It. 


Nothing  like  Ghirardelli's) 
Ground  Chocolate  to  give  you 
a  smooth,  rich,  satisfying  bever- 
age. But  it  doesn't  stop  there. 
The  same  uniform  richness  that , 
makes  Ghirardelli's  "work  out"  J 
so  smoothly  in  the  cup  makes  ! 
it  work  out  in  the  oven.  Use  it 
for  allyour  baking  and  cooking!  j 
It  is  the  all-in-one  chocolate.  | 
Say  "Gear-ar-delly" and  send 
for  recipe  booklet— free! 

D.  CHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


GhhardelliS 

Chocolate 
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oad  Closed  S 


MOTOR  out  on  any  highway  in  any  direction.  See 
how  far  you  can  go  before  you  hit  the  familiar 
sign,  "ROAD  CLOSED,"  or  a  stretch  of  corrugated 
"bump-the-bumps."  Are  you  content  with  these  car- 
deteriorating,  nerve-racking  roads? 

YOU— AS  A  TAXPAYER— PAID  FOR  and  expected 
permanent,  good  roads.  Why  didn't  you  get  them? 
Do  you  want  to  know  why  the  roads  you  bought  are 
not  the  roads  you  wanted?  Why  they  wear  out  "be- 
fore the  bonds  are  paid?  Do  you  want  to  know  the 
reason  and  the  remedy?  Without  cost  or  obligation 
to  you,  let  us  send  you  the  interesting  booklet,  'THE 
TAXPAYERS'  ROAD."   Write  for  it  today. 

THE  C.  A.  LINDSEY  CO.   »•«  i^nt*,1l«  »«► 


fOU  BUY  AT  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICES 
MY  CATALOG  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

1  can  lave  you  real  money  on  the  highrit  grade  fencing  matcriali  manu 
ficlurcd.  I  buy  dire«t  from  tome  of  the  largeit  mill*  in  the  country  n 
I  tremendoui  quantities  Shipment*  come  by  boat  direct  to  my  ware 
f  houict.  The  laving  u  to  great  in  shipping  in  carload  Iota  by  wate 
that  I  take  my  profit  from  the  freight  »ai  ing  and  tell  you  at  manufnd 
urcr'i  price*  delivered. 

MONARCH  WRAP- STAY  FENCE 

Juttoneof  my  fence  products.  "Monarch"  i*tny  cut  nay  or  hinge  joint  rype  of  hog  and  field  fence;  tctcn- 
tifically  cnniiructed  from  best  grade  of  open  hearth  Mrel  Stay)  and  urandsmadr  from  full  gauge,  perfectly 
galvanized  wire.  Known  by  farmers  a»  "the  fence  with  a  perfect  hinge" — (he  knot  is  neat,  compact  and 
Acaibte,  and  will  not  slip  with  the  fence  under  proper  tension. 

SEND  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK  ON  FENCING 

An  interesting  book  full  of  valuable  information  that  every  farmer  should  know.  Get  my  prices;  compare 
the  quality  of  my  products;  become  acquainted  with  rrtj  personal  scrv  ice.  I  can  save  vou  b»th  lime  and  money. 

Harry  Baylies,  "The  Fence  Man' 


*«  •  -  -  5r««t  f  « 

;«un  DmJ  Gal, 


Lot  Angeles.  Cal 


"OILINESS  ~what  it 
means  to  trucK§  &  tractors 

"  'Oiliness'  is  the  ability  of  a  lubricating  oil  to 
cling  evenly  to  bearing  surfaces,  at  the  same 
time  offering  in  itself  a  minimum  of  frictional 
resistance." 

- —  Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers. 

"Oiliness"  in  engine  oil  can't  be  seen  —  but  is  felt 
when  your  tractor  steps  into  full-rated  draw-bar 
pull  —  is  heard  when  your  truck  engine  hums  along 
with  heavy,  loads. 

Zerolene  has  "oiliness."  It  clings  to  bearing  surfaces 
evenly,  and  at  the  same  time  splashes  freely  — 
you  get  all  the  power  the  engine  is  rated  to  deliver.  ( 

Stability  —  Purity 

The  ideal  truck  or  tractor  oil  must  penetrate  easily 
the  smallest  bearing  clearances  at  all  operating  tem- 
peratures —  and  it  must  have  stability.  Zerolene 
penetrates,  and  has  the  stability  to  resist  engine 
heat. 

The  unexcelled  purity  of  Zerolene  results  in  a 
harmless  deposit  of  carbon  of  a  soft,  flaky  nature, 
most  of  which  is  blown  out  with  the  exhaust.  Zero- 
lene minimizes  engine  troubles  and  assures  longer 
useful  service  for  your  equipment. 

Consult  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
the  correct  grade  for  your  truck,  tractor  or  auto- 
mobile. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


more  pavverfispeed  ~ 
less  friction  and  wear  ~ 
thru  (bmd  Lubrication 


Blue  Ribbons  or  More  Eggs? 

A  Poultry  Ranch  "de  Luxe,"  Where  Utility 
and  Show  Standards  Mingle 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

(Sec  Illustrations  on  Opposite  Rotogravure  }'•  i 


THERE  are  two  schools  of  poul- 
try breeders;  those  who  mate 
principally  with  an  eye  to  the 
show  pen  and  those  who  ever  keep  in 
view  the  egg  basket.  Neither  obtains 
results  which  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
Prize  money  is  all  right  as  long  as  it 
lasts  and  makes  possible  the  selling 
oL  some  stock  at  fancy  prices;  the 
final  proof  of  the  poultry  pudding, 
however,  is  found  in  the  nest.  Birds 
pronounced  perfect  by  poultry  judges 
often  fail  to  deliver  a  profitable  quan- 
tity of  goods  which  can  be  sold  at  so 
much  per  dozen. 

On  the  other  hand,  matings  made 
entirely  by  trap-nest  records  do  not 
always  produce  progeny  that  does 
honor  to  ancestors,  as  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  .las.  E.  Rice,  the 
premier  poultry  advocate  of  Cornell 
University,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

D.  C.  Summers,  manager  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia White  I^eghorn  breeding  farms, 
believes  the  best  way  to  obtain  poul- 
try perfection  is  to  make  matings  on 
the  dual  basis  of  trap-nest  records  and 
individual  characteristics. 

METHODS  OF  BREEDING 

"It's  this  way,"  explained  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, taking  a  magnificent  rooster 
upon  his  knee.  "There  are  various 
types  of  heavy  laying  hens,  some  of 
which  differ  materially  from  others. 
If  matings  are  made  in  the  office  on 
the  sole  basis  of  egg  production,  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  type  may  be 
brought  together.  This  tends  to  pro- 
duce extreme,  unbalanced  birds  of 
lessened  vitality  and  poor  egg  produc- 
tion. Nature  abhors  extremes,  and 
ever  strives  to  restore  the  balance. 
That's  why  a  large  man  generally 
loves  a  small  woman  and  the  tall  and 
short  so  often  marry. 

"Take  this  fine  bird  from  the  Emer- 
son flock.  Note  his  great  length  of 
body  and  oblong  shape,  and  see  how 
the  Jail  slopes  gradually  from  the 
back.  That  Tancred  rooster  yonder  is 
built  upon  different  lines,  being  short 
and  stocky,  with  a  tall  sticking 
straight  up,  like  a  squirrel.  Tancred 
says  he  doesn't  care  how  chickens 
hold  their  tails  as  long  as  they  lay 
plenty  of  eggs.  Neither  do  I,  but  when 
types  get  too  extreme  the  stock  tends 
to  'run  out.' 

"We  breed  the  various  types  in  or- 
der to  suit  all  kinds  of  customers,  but 
in  all  our  breeding  we  strive  for  the 
American  standard  of  perfection  and 
the  heaviest  possible  egg  production. 

Heavy  laying,  long-bodied  Emerson 
hens,  mated  to  stocky  Tancred  roos- 
ters from  hens  with  high  egg  records 
will  produce  better  birds  than  when 
individuals  of  the  same  type  are 
crossed.  This,  of  course,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  general  breeding  principle 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  or 
followed  blindly. 

"When  I  bought  the  McConnell  and 
Emerson  flocks,"  Mr.  Summers  con- 
tinued, interfering  in  a  free-for-all 
fight  among  a  hunch  of  pugnacious 
young  cockerels,  "I  made  the  owners 
agree  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  various  Indi- 
viduals and  blood  lines  of  which  their 
flocks  were  composed.  Scientific 
breeding  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
crossing  heavy  laying  strains  of  long 
hens  with  short  roosters.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  know  the  history  of  each  feath- 
ered family  and  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  'personal'  traits 
of  each  bird. 

MUST   LOVE  WORK 

"Poultry  breeding  Is  really  a  fine 
art,"  he  concluded,  gazing  reflectively 
over  his  feathered  flocks  to  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  "In  order  to  attain 
the  great  success  a  man  must  have 
a  natural  love  for  chickens  and  a  gen- 
uine heart  interest  in  his  work.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  human  traits  a 
hen  possesses.  I  find  It  Intensely 
Interesting  to  mould  living  creatures 
Into  Ideal  forms,  eliminating  poor 
points  and  developing  desirable  char- 
acteristics. "' 

Mr.  Summers  came  to  California  last 
February  from  Missouri,  where  he  had 


twenty  years  of  successful  poultry  ex- 
perience, and  is  developing  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  chicken  breeding 
farms  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  lo- 
cated 16  miles  north  of  Loa  Angelas 
on  the  Lankershim  boulevard  and  on- 
sists  of  40  acres  of  San  Fernando 
Valley  soil,  which  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  Ideal  for  poultry. 

Three  thousand  happy  hens,  multi- 
tudes of  males  and  many  promising 
pullets  make  their  home  here  amoni; 
the  shady  apricot  orchards  and  gr  ten 
alfalfa  fields.  A  battery  of  big  Incu- 
bators will  turn  out  20,000  baby  ohlokl 
every  three  week^  during  the  hatching 
i  season.  Last  spring,  when  the  farm 
'was  Just  being  developed,  li'.i'O  chk-ks 
vwere  advertised  and  6800  sold,  which 
Indicates  the  strong  demand  for  the 
progeny  of  prize  winning,  heavy  lay- 
ing hens  Arrangements  arp  being 
made  to  Increase  the  enormous  incu- 
bator capacity  DO  per  cent. 

CAREFUL  BUYING  CUTS 
OVERHEAD 

The  business  end  of  the  farm  la 
very  capably  managed  by  A.  O.  Bck- 
man,  who  has  saved  as  high  as  $6  to 
$8  a  ton  on  cash  grain  purchases  wid 
In  many  other  ways  contrived  to  keep 
the  overhead  expenses  down  to  rea- 
sonable proportions.  One  of  hia  main 
ideas  is  to  give  customers  a  square 
deal,  regardless  of  trouble  or  expense. 
In  line  with  this  policy  all  hatching 
eggs  sold  are  guaranteed  100  per  cent 
fertile. 

Many  poultrymen  are  handicapped  in 
their  operations  by  lack  of  capital. 
Messrs.  Eckman  and  Summers  are 
fortunate  in  having  sufficient  funds 
to  buy  all  the  thcu?and-dollar-an-acre 
land  they  need,  an  ample  supply  of  the 
very  best  birds  for  breeding  (paying 
as  high  as  $150  for  a  single  estra  fine 
specimen),  and  the  very  best  equip- 
ment for  hatching,  brooding,  breeding 
and  feeding  all  their  stock.  The  entire 
plant  represent  a  an  investment  of 
$100,000.  and  those  who  B'e  familiar 
with  poultry  establishments  consider 
it  well  worth  the  money. 

VISITORS  PAY  COMPLIMENTS 

W.  C.  De  Lapp,  the  Pasadena  poul- 
try expert  and  writer — who  haa  apent 
ten  years  Judging  and  culling  Cali- 
fornia chickens — pronounces  this  the 
best  flock  of  White  Leghorns  he  has 
ever  "met  up  with."  both  from  utility 
and  show  standpoints.  He  considers 
the  equipment  the  beat  and  the  man- 
agement par  excellence,  a  compliment 
which  caused  Mr.  Summers  to  turn 
as  red  as  his  roosters'  combs. 

The  visitors'  book  containa  many 
other  nice  things  about  the  Eckm.m 
and  Summers  farm.  B.  R.  Holloway  of 
Van  Nuys,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
poultry  world,  pronounces  hia  neigh- 
bors' housing,  breeding  and  stock 
"A-l."  From  the  other  side  8f  the 
world  came  A.  Watson  of  Auckland. 
New  Zealand,  saying.  "It  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  at  the  wonderful  method  of 
caring  for  this,  the  best  flock  of  While 
Leghorns  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  entire  Rancho  Del  Martino  and 
Emerson  flocks — which  have  won  most 
of  the  premiums  at  California  chicken 
shows — were  taken  over,  together  with 
large  drafts  from  several  other  prize 
flocks,  including  the  Tancred  and 
Hollywood  farms  of  Washington.  Han- 
son of  Oregon,  Ferris  of  Miohlgau. 
Hillview  Farms  of  Illinois.  Pennsvl- 
vania  Farms  and  Tom  Barron  of  Eng- 
land, have  contributed.  "The  b«st 
blood  lines  in  the  feather  kingdom" 
is  the  motto  adopted. 

IDEALS  BECOME  REALITIES 

Neatness,  cleanliness,  s' stem  and 
regularity  are  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  this  big  breeding  plant. 
Other  poultrymeu's  ideals  become 
realitiea  here.  As  many  as  1500  baby 
chicks  are  successfully  brooded  In 
single  rooms,  which  are  provided  with 
"International"  hovers  and  "Kresky" 
stoves.  The  latter  burns  distillate 
which  is  supplied  from  16-gallon  tanka 
placed  outside  the  brooder  rooms,  ao 
that  they  can  be  quickly  filled  with- 
out disturbing  the  chicks.  An  auto- 
matic thermo-  H'onttnued  on  Pag«  H) 
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New  Stork  Yards  Create  Great  Central 


HE  new  Union  Stock  yards, 
representing  an  Initial  In- 
vestment of  $350,000  by  the 
executives  of  the  Chicago 
Union  Stockyards  and  Tran- 
sit Company,  and  associates, 
opened  auspiciously  Novem- 
ber 1  at  I.o»  Angeles  with  receipts  of 
T7  cars  of  livestock  and  with  top  prices 
on  the  opening  day  of  9  cents  for  cat- 
tle. $13.25  for  sheep  and  $11.60  for 
hogs 

The  Pacific  Southwest  Is  the  last 
livestock  producing  section  to  substi- 
tute central  marketing  for  the  old  sys- 
tem ot  ranch  buying,  and  to  secure 
advantages  of  the  newer  system,  suc- 
cessfully in  operation  at  other  centers 
oi  production  throughout  the  country. 
A  five-year  campaign  for  the  installa- 
tion  ot   a   central    livestock  market 


By  NED  CHAPIN 

ended  with  the  formal  opening  of  the 

yards. 

Eat  cattle  were  In  strong  demand 
during  the  first  week  of  operation  of 
the  market,  averaging  around  8^4 
cents.  Eeeders  so.d  up  to  7  cents,  this 
amount  being  paid  for  a  lot  of  yearling 
grade  Herefords  from  Wyoming  which 
are  being  fed  out  for  Christmas  beef 
by  the  Globe  Grain  A  Milling  Co. 

The  top  cattle  of  the  opening  day 
weighed  1056  pounds  and  In  shipment 
from  Victor,  Idaho,  suffered  a  shrink 
of  only  3S  pounds.  E.  H.  Galloway 
bought  them  through  the  Charles  H. 
Hill  Livestock  Commission  Co..  for 
Wilson  St  Co.  The  demand  for  lambs 
and  hogs  could  not  be  supplied.  The 
top  lambs  on  the  opening  day  were 
shipped   by  the  Crane  Creek  Sheep 


Company  of  Ogden  and  the  top  hoga 
came  from  Millard  County.  Utah,  hav- 
ing been  finished  on  corn  and  averag- 
ing 190  pounds.  Two  cars  of  Hanford. 
Calif.,  hoga.  sold  for  $11  25  at  an  aver 
age  weight  of  170  pounds.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  yards  to  the  entire 
West  la  Indicated  by  the  widely  dis- 
tributed shipments  already  received. 

On  the  ere  of  the  opening  of  the 
market,  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stock- 
yards Company  waa  formed  to  take 
over  the  completed  project  from  the 
Loa  Angeles  Syndicate  which  did  the 
construction  work.  The  off  .ers  are 
J.  A.  Spoor,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors;  Arthur  G.  Leonard,  presi- 
dent, and  H.  E.  Poronto.  vice  presl 
dent,  these  three  being  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Union  Stockyards  and 
Transit  Co.  of  Chicago;  J.  A.  Mc 
Naughton.  vice  president  and  general 


Abore — Mary  Tink- 
er, nith  Hampshire 
iamb  that  sold  to  Am- 
bassador Hotel,  Los 
Angeles,  for  30  cents  c 
pound.  Raised  byStrahc 
Farms.  Left  —  Boys'  f 
club  exhibits,  w/ki 
brought  from  15  cents 
30  cents  a  pound. 


J.  A.  Mc) 
General 
of  the 


Western  Market  No\ 
Prospects  Brigi 


CONSTUUCTED  and  opened  for  bu 
the  first  ground,  the  new  stocky 
Market."  is  a  monument  totally  1 
executive  ability  ot  J.  A  McNaughton. 
carried  cn  fcr  the  past  sevcnl  years 

"It  was  possible  to  establ.  N  tl 
acNacgh.on  recently,  -because  of 
otherwise,  received  from  Messrs.  J.  A 
these  gentlemen.  I  may  say.  have  built  n| 
largest  irarhet  of  any  kind  In  the  Unite* 
and  Transit  Ccmpaay.  at  Chicago" 

The  pcllcy  of  the  local  scans  gsssa 
[reduction  and  better  finishing.   The  ya 
(cmnetlUve  bidding  by  the  greatest  1 
benefits,  this  will  kelp  the  credit  cf 
power  to  absorb  the  pte ducts  of  all 

la  oraktng  a  surrey  cf  possible  receJ 
number  of  spring  lambs  from  the  Imports 
tlanihtertng  points  amounted  to  J 15. 000 
consuming  sections  aloag  tte  Atlantic  • 
•tcokyards  officials  point  oat.  that  thei 
these  antsrals  In  California  and  to  ship 
seaboard  by  way  of  the  Panama  Caaal. 

A  large  percentage  cf  the  stock  soh 
California  point* 


>er*« 
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Market  for  the  Entire  Southwest 


manager,  and  F.  L.  S.  Harman,  secre- 
tary. 

The  commission  men  operating  at 
(he  yards  have  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock 
Lxchange  o£  which  Charles  H.  Hill  is 
president  and  J.  G.  Harman,  secretary. 
The  organization,  has  formulated  rules 
to  govern  trading  at  the  yards  in  the 
interests  of  impartial  dealing  and  has 
made  arrangements  for  blanket  insur- 
ance of  livestock  at  a  premium  of  15 
cents  a  car.  The  stock  will  be  insured 
for  its  full  market  value  for  the  time 
it  is  in  the  yards. 

A  livestock  bank,  telegraph  offices 
and  government  market  reporting  serv- 
ice have  been  established  at  the  yards 
and  a  wireless  sending  station  is  un- 
der construction  to  broadcast  the  mar- 
ket reports. 

The  stockyards  themselves  have  been 
pronounced  the  best  arranged  in  the 


country.  The  capacity  is  5000  cattle, 
5000  sheep  and  5000  hogs. 

The  14-foot  alleys  are  all  paved  with 
five  inches  of  concrete,  roughened  to 
prevent  slipping,  and  the  floors  of  the 
pens  have  fcur  inches  of  concrete.  A 
complete  drainage  and  sewerage  sys- 
tem has  been  installed,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, in  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the 
Chicago  Union  Stockyards,  says  the 
Los  Angeles  yards  are  a  model. 

Details  of  construction  were  finally 
approved  by  W.  S.  Witten,  general  su- 
perintendent, also  connected  with  the 
Chicago  Union  Stockyards.  Mr.  Witten 
is  patentee  of  the  gate  lock  in  use,  by 
means  of  which  any  of  the  big  gates 
may  be  slammed  and  will  lock  them- 
selves automatically.  The  ease  of 
shifting  animals  about  has  caused 
much  favorable  comment. 

Encouragement    to    livestock  pro- 


ducers In  every  way  possible  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  new  Central  Market. 
On  the  opening  day  this  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  presentation  of  silver  cups 
to  the  winners  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Boys'  Pig  Feeding  Contest, 
these  being  Zelbert  Dockstader  of 
Downey,  whose  Berkshire-Poland  China 
cross  pig  weighed  200  pounds;  George 
Hearne  of  Sierra  Madre,  with  a  Hamp- 
shire weighing  170  pounds,  and  Wil- 
liam Sawyer  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
Duroc  weighing  150  pounds. 

The  pigs  were  auctioned  off  by  As- 
sistant Farm  Adviser  G.  E.  Gordon  and 
brought  20  cents,  18  cents  and  15  cents 
a  pound,  respectively,  from  Julius 
Hauser,  of  the  Hauser  Packing  Com- 
pany, dean  of  the  California  packing 
industry;  Tom  Breslin,  of  the  Stand- 
ard Packing  Company,  and  Woodward 
&  Bennett. 


hton, 
Mgcr 


Panorama  at  top  is 
view  of  stockyards  on 
opening  day,  zvith  new 
exchange    building  in 
course  of  construction  at 
left    Lower  right — Cattle 
pens,  equipped  with  cement 
floors  and  latest  devices  for 
comfort  of  animals. 


iDoing  Business,  and 
Vor  Expansion 


|Hntnety  days  after  the  breai.hig  o< 
designated  as  "The  Great  Western 
I  vision  of  Chicago  capitalists,  the 
il  manager,  and  the  tireless  campaign 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
dry  In  your  community,"  asserted  Mr. 
i  «ration  and  support,  financially  and 
j  r.  A.  Q.  Leonard  and  H.  E.  Poronto. 
1 s  largest  livestock  market;  in  fact,  the 
|  ates ;  known  as  the  Union  Stockyards 


Is  announced,  will  be  to  encourage 
|B  provide  a  daily  cash  market  under 
Jt  la  believed,  among  other  apparent 
IB  and  give  him  greater  purchasing 

J  the  new 

alone 
I  1.  the  p-c 
rfard  It  s 
H  a  apleni 


new  company  discovered  that  the 
alone  shipped  annually  to  Eastern 
p-oducts  going  on  to  the  great 
Jt  teems  reasonable  to  suppose, 
splendid  opportunity  to  slaughter 
refrigerated  products  to  the  Atlantic 


has  been  shipped  from  Northern 
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Hens  Brim  Health  and  Wealth 


HEN  an  Inexperienced  man 
engages  in  a  new  industry 
lie  investipates  the  methods 
used  by  those  who  are  suc- 
ceeding in  that  particular 
line  of  work  and  then  uses 
his  own  judgment  as  to  what 
course  he  shall  follow.  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  saves  its  readers 
a  pood  deal  of  time  and  trouble  by 
visiting  successful  farmers,  orchardists 
and  stockmen  and  telling  about  their 
methods. 

A.  M.  Harrison,  San  Fernando  Valley 
poultryman,  has  made  a  conspicuous 
success  with  a  small  investment  of 
capital,  a  feature  which  appeals 
strongly  to  a  large  army  of  » people 
who  would  like  to  engage  m  the  egg 
business,  but  who  fear  they  haven't 
sufficient  funds.  They  hear  about  ex- 
pensive poultry  plants  and  are  told 
hew  such  equipment  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  secure  satisfactory  results. 
Then  they  count  their  cash  and  decide 
not  to  count  their  chickens. 

To  be  sure,  fine  buildings  and  the 
latest  improved  appliances  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  an  egg  factory  and  Mr. 
Harrison  thinks  it  a  good  thing  for 
the  poultry  industry  that  modern 
equipment  has  been  brought  to  such  a 
high  state  of  perfection. 

COSTLY  EQUIPMENT 
UNNECESSARY 

His  experience,  however,  demon- 
strates that  it  is  possible  to  succeed 
with  cheap  buildings,  cheap  stock  and 
cheap  feed.  He  does  not  claim  this  is 
the  better  way,  but  only  one  way. 
Circumstances  usually  dictate  v/hich 
shall  be  followed.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  though,  that  the  more  money 
there  is  tied  up  in  a  business  the  more 
expertly  it  must  be  managed  to  produce 
profits. 

As  one  of  a  family  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren on  a  Canadian  farm,  where  pota- 
toes were  sold  for  a  dollar  a  barrel  and 
good  timothy  hay  for  seven  dollars  a 
ton — after  being  hauled  six  miles  to 
market  in  zero  weather — young  Harri- 
son went  to  Chicago  and  worked  up  to 
a  clerical  position  with  a  big  banklug 
concern.  He  was  unable  to  save  much 
of  his  salary  and  the  weather  w»s  so 
severe  that  tuberculosis  began  eating 
away  his  lungs  and  life. 

A  change  was  imperative.  He  came 
to  Southern  California  and  entered  a 
sanitarium,  where  he  remained  only  a 
month,  although  advised  by  physicians 
that  in  his  case  a  half  year  in  the  in- 
stitution was  absolutely  necessary. 
Forty  dollars  a  week,  however,  made 
sad  inroads  on  the  bank  clerk's  slender 
savings.  He  decided  he  could  get  the 
♦hree  things  necessary  to  cure  tubercu- 
losis— fresh  air,  nourishing  food  and 
rest — a  good  deal  cheaper. 

ACQUIRES  A  SMALL  FARM 

A  deal  accordingly  was  made  for  a 
five-acre  poultry  farm  a  mile  west  of 
Van  Nuys.  A  tent  was  pitched  under 
a  giant  black  walnut  tree,  a  screen ' 
door  pla"ed  in  front  and  wire  screen- 
ing substituted  for  a  breadth  of  canvas 
In  the  rear.  Seven  hundred  fifty 
White  Leghorn  pullets  were  procured 
and  the  care  of  these  interesting  birds 
furnished  the  diversion  and  light  exer- 
cise necessary   to  keep  the  conv^les- 


Postponed  His  Funeral  Indefinitely 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  Chicago  bank  clerk  who  was  sent  West 
to  expire  of  tuberculosis.  He  declined  to  finish  the  dying 
program,  escaping  in  a  month  from  a  California  sanitarium.  He 
then  engaged  in  poultry  promotion  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
where  he  found  health  in  a  tent  and  wealth  in  an  egg  basket. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


cent's  mind  off  his  condition.  Eggs 
supplied  easily  digested,  nourishing 
food  and  their  increasing  numbers 
promised  financial  rehabilitation. 


Hen  holdings  were  Increased  gradu- 
ally, the  newcomer  feeling  his  way  into 
the  chicken  business  as  his  strength 
increased.    The  biggest  initial  mistake 


v.as  in  permitting  unscrupulous  poul- 
trymen  to  supply  him  with  inferior, 
diseased  stock.  At  that  time,  ten  years 
ago,  many  questions  connected  with 
market  egg  production  had  not  yet 
been  solved.  Heavy-laying  types  of 
hens  were  just  beginning  to  be  de  vel- 
oped,  while  college  specialists  and 
others  were  working  out  problems  of 
scientific  feeding  and  housing.  Harri- 
son, however,  plodded  along  the  pain- 
ful path  of  experience,  learning  to  do 
by  doing,  encouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  making  a  dollar-per-hen  profit  on  a 
flock  numbering  thousands. 

He  was  just  getting  nicely  started 
when  the  war  came,  with  sky-rocketing 
grain  prices  and  an  egg  market  that 
refused  to  respond,  despite  piteous  pro- 
tests   from    impecunious  poultrymen. 


Above — The  original  tree  under 
which  Harrison,  then  an  invalid, 
pitched  his  tent.  Below — His 
health  restored,  this  egg  farmer 
still  believes  in  giving  personal 
attention  to  care  and  feeding. 


Harrison  decided  to  sell  off  a  good 
share  of  his  laying  stock,  which  after- 
v/ards  proved  to  be  a  bad  move,  as 
eggs  finally  followed  grain  to  record 
prices.  The  flock  was  increased  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  that  little  old 
dollar  profit  began  to  look  like  a  lead 
nickel  as  Harrison's  hens  returned 
$2.50  to  $3  each  above  the  cost  of  feed 
and  labor.  The  number  of  layers  is 
now  around  4000,  and  despite  a  de- 
pressed egg  market  and  an  epidemic 
of  chicken  pox — which  seriously  inter- 
fered with  production  the  past  year — 
ths  per  capita  proiit  is  $1.25,  or  a  total 
of  15000. 

CHEAP  LAYING  HOUSE 

A  laying  house  built  last  fall  Is  simi- 
lar to  others  which  are  in  use,  being 
180  by  15  feet  and  accommodating 
1300  hens.  The  cost  was  about  $500, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  amount 
usually  spent  for  a  hen  house  of  simi- 
lar capacity.  The  floor  Is  nature's 
own  and  the  roof  of  tarred  paper  laid 
over  poultry  netting  resting  on  the 
rafters.  The  south  side  is  partly 
boarded  up  to  keep  out  the  dust  and 
wind,  with  poultry  netting  above.  The 
house  Is  divided  Into  20-foot  rooms,  the 
one  at  the  west  end  being  used  for 
storing  feed. 

Water  is  piped  to  each  room  and, 
flows  Into  stone  jars,  being  regulated 
by  automatic  valves.  The  nests  are 
under  the  front  edge  of  the  dropping 
board,  which  Is  scraped  clean  with  a 
hoe  every  alternate  day.  The  roost 
rails  are  sprayed  Ymce  a  month  with  a 
disinfectant. 

A  dry  mash  hopper  in  each  room  is 
kept  filled  [Continued  on  Page   H  ] 
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Better 

HOME 
GARDENS 


Why  pour  into  your  garden 
good  seeds,  tools,  labor,  your 
enthusiasm — and  then  forget  the 
INSURANCE  that  Pyrox  gives? 
This  high-power  blend  of  poison 
and  furgieide  kills  the  bugs,  or 
repels  them ;  controls  the  blights, 
rots  and  mildew;  gives  the  crops 
a  chance  to  ripen  fully. 

You  buy  Pyrox  as  a  smooth, 
firm  paste.  It  is  very  easy  to 
mix,  and  sprays  without  clog- 
ging the  nozzle;  sticks  like  paint 
when  dry,  even  in  a  heavy,  driv- 
ing rain.  It  is  fine,  also,  for 
■mall  fruits,  flowers,  shrubbery. 

Send  for  PYROX  BOOK— 
tells  about  infect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases,  and  hoiv  to 
control  them. 

Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


the  powerful 
triple -auty  spray 

TURKEYS 

We  are  Turkey  Specialists.  Never 
lose  a  bird  from  blackhead  or  liver 
trouble.  Try  our  European  Cure,  $1 
box. 

Mammoth  Bronze  "Gold  Nugget" 
prize  stock,  20-lb.  mature  hens,  35-lb. 
and  40-lb.  toms.  Young  breeding  gob- 
blers, $10  to  $25;  hens,  $10  to  $15. 

Fertile  eggs,  50c  each;    50  for  $20. 

Baby  turkeys,  $75  per  100. 

Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkey  Ranch  Co. 

R.  5,  BOX  155 
WATSON VI LLE,  CALIF. 

—Good  —  $1 
Magazines  JL 

Woman'*  World,    (Monthly)  \  Our  Price 

Good  Stories,  (Monthly)/ /Wl 

American  Woman,  (Monthly)  /3)1.UU 

The  Household,  (Monthly)  V  r]VE 

The  Farm  Journal,  (Monthly)/  F0R  ]  year 

ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER  147 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do— We  take  the  risk 

Send  alt  orders  to 

Whitlock  &  Summerhays 
26  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

Chicks  V<^  Chicks 

BLEO-CHIC  HATCHED  Baby  Chicks  are  the 
finest  and  best  and  pay  BIGGEST  PROF- 
ITB.  Buy  them  through  us  from  Elec-Chlc 
Cooperative  Hatcheries  or  hatch  for  your- 
self. Bend  for  prices  and  delivery  dates  on 
all  popular  breeds.  Ask  for  free  literature 
about  Elec-Chlc  Incubators,  Brooders  and 
Co-operative  Hatohery  Plan. 

POULTRY   EQUIPMENT  CO.. 
Purbank,   Cal.  Dept.  N. 

Advertisement!  are  instructive,  in- 
teresting, educational.  Read  the  ad- 
vertisements regularly. 


i  111  ji 


THE  following  bulletins,  obtainable 
without  cost,  are  of  timely  inter- 
est. Address  Division  of  Publications, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tre,  Washington,  D.  C.  Order  by  num- 
ber. 

NUMBER 

Brecdlnp  of  Morgan   Iloraes   199 

Wheat  Scab  and  Its  Control  1224 

AccounthiK  Records  for  Sampling  Apples 

by  Weight   f.  1?(M' 

Farm  Dairy  Houses   1214 

The  Whipping  Quality  of  Cream  1075 

The    Insulating    Value   of   Double- Walled 

Beehives    2"? 

The  l'aper  Dress  Form    20 1 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 

The  following  new  and  helpful  cir- 
culars have  been  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request.  Address,  Director 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Berkeley,  Calif.: 

NUMBBJB 

Supports  for  Vines    252 

Some    Common    Errors    In    Vine  Pruning 

and  Their  Remedies    248 

Vine   Pruning  Systems    245 

Studies  on  the  Irrigation  of  Citrus  Groves  34] 
Cold  Storage  as  an  Aid  to  the  Marketing 

of  Plums    344 

Preparation  of  Nicotine  Dust  as  an  In- 
secticide   

Vinegar  from  Waste  Fruits    287 

Other  bulletins  of  special  value  are: 
Important    Provisions   of   the  Cali-„ 
fornia  Dairy  Laws,  No.  26.  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Studies  of  Occupations  in  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry  and  Animal  Industry. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

An  Investigation  of  Sulfur  as  a  Plant 
Food.  No.  165.  Washington  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

History  of  Agricultural  Gypsum. 
Gypsum  Industries  Association,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Concrete  Pipe  for  Irrigation.  Port- 
land Cement  Association,  Los  Angeles. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

"Cyclopedia  of  Hardy  Fruits."  published 
by  the  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York.  By 
U.  H-edrick,  Vice  Director  and  Horticulturist 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  purpose  of  this  sumptuous  vol- 
ume of  370  large  pages  is  six  fold:  To 
In  the  Identification  of  varieties;  to 
guide  in  the  choice  of  varieties;  to 
6ort  the  names  now  In  use  for  varieties 
of  hardy  fruits  and  assign  them  to  the 
classifications  to  which  they  belong; 
to  state  in  what  regions  the  varieties 
described  grow  best;  to  tell  when  and 
where  the  varieties  originated;  by  de- 
picting choice  products  of  the  orchard, 
to  stimulate  the  desire  to  grow  better 
fruits.  This  cyclopedia  Is  a  worthy 
successor  of  Downlng's  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  and  Thomas'  American 
Fruit  Culturist,  which  have  well  served 
two  generations  of  fruit  growers,  but 
are  now  out  of  date. 

*  *  * 

"Bank  Credit  and  Agriculture."  published 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  New 
York.  Price,  *3.  By  Ivan  Wright,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  object  of  this  340-page  volume 
is  to  outline  the  conditions  of  the  bank 
credit  situation  in  relation  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  under  the  National  and 
Federal  Reserve  banking  systems. 
The  fundamentals  and  practices  in 
financing  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  are  comprehensively  covered 
by  Prof.  Wright,  who  thoroughly  anal- 
yzes the  needs  for  and  conditions  of 
short-term  agricultural  credit  under 
existing  banking  systems. 

#  *  * 

"The  Cow,"  published  by  the  .  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  By  Jared  Van  Wag- 
enen  Jr. 

This  delightful  little  volume  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  text-book  nor  a 
treatise  on  dairy  husbandry,  for  there 
are  plenty  of  these  already.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  effort  to  set  down  the  ideas  of 
a  dairyman  concerning  his  own  busi- 
ness and  to  view  the  cow  as  a  very 
interesting  animal,  which,  after  thou- 
sands of  years  of  close  companionship 
with  man,  still  retains  many  primal 
instincts  and  hereditary  tendencies. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  reduce  cow- 
keeping  to  cold  demonstrations  of 
chemistry  and  cash,  but  to  strike  a 
personal  note  and  to  put  into  language 
a  little  of  the  glow  and  glamour  of 
real  farm  life.  It  is  worthy  of  wide 
reading  by  those  who  are  Interested  in 
agriculture. 


Get  Ninety  Cents 
For  Winter  Eggs! 

New  York  Is  paying  ninety  cents  a  dozen  for 
fresh  eggs.  trices  everywhere  advancing-. 
Poultry  raisers,  now  Is  your  harvest  reason 
for  big  profits. 

C'TJI  JT*  WJ1  Simply    send    name    today  tor 

Mr  fl\  valuable    fre«    charl  prepared 

by  experiment  station  showing 
at  a  glance  how  to  double  your  ejrt?  produc- 
tion and  full  details  of  simple  home  method 
that  will  give  Immediate  results. 

N.  &  H.  COMPANY 
344  N.   7th   St.,   Kansas   City,  Kansas 


Wool  Scoured  and  Carded 

Have  your  wool  made  Into  bedding;   It  will 
savie   you  money 
Special  Attention  tiiven  Custom  Work 

Fleece    wool    Batts    and    Mattresses,  whole- 
sale-and  retail. 

Crescent  Batt  and  Bedding  Co., 

Stayton,  Oregon 

Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  everything  needed   in  the 
care  of  bees. 
Send  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
1824  E.  16th  St.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY. 


Start  an  ELEC-CH0C 

COOPERATIVE. 

POULTRY  HATCHERY 

and  act  as  Exclusive  Dealer  of  the  in- 
comparableELEC-CHIC  line  of  Incuba- 
tors, Brooders,  Oil,  Gas  or  Electric 
Heaters,  Automatic  Regulators,  Alarm 
Signals,  Sanitary  Feetlers,  Waterers 
and  other  poultry  yard  equipment.  A 
cash  outlay  of  only  $150  will  start  you 
out  in  a  business  that  should  net  you 
from  $1500  to  $5000  per  year.  Poultry 
Equipment  Co.,  Desk  M,  Burbank,  Cal. 

BERRY  PLANTS" 

Our  specialty.  Also 

FRUIT  TREES 

Send  for  price  list.  J 

M.  J.  MONIZ, 

.Selmstopol,  P.  O.  Box  2U4,  California. 


free-Co/iAej/s  Poultrq  Book 


Ml  |ia_. 


Choi 


llU 


jriiiation   about  the  reeding 
■lilck.s.  culling  ol  hens.  etc.  Tells  how 
to  keep  uliickens  healthy  anil  huw  to  make  them  pay. 
Whether  a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey's  Boo!( 
s  worth  iliiliar*  to  you.    Sent  lor  6  eenta  iu  stamps 
to  poy  postage. 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co.,  65H0  Kmadnav.  Clerelon.l.  O. 


One  Man  Alone  Pulls 
Big  Stumps  KIR|™ 

Stump  Puller  multiplies  your  stren^ih 
992  times.   Pull   i.  y    green  or  t 
rooted  stumps.  No  extra  help  needed 
Mude  entirely  of  steel  — fastest,  most 
powerfiil.duri.bleOtic-MnttStumpPuUerojsifit- 

Kirstin  one-man 
**  Stump  Puller 

?>"ou:ited  on  Wheels— Easy  to  Move 


Reduced  Prices— Easy  Terms 

KIISSTIN  viKCH  now  low.,  .h..,  .„..  b,,fo„. 


INo  selling- 

u  each  lochty.    Paw«  Land  Clearing  toook-FRE£ 


--dels  fur  all  kinds  of  stump  work*  Singh 
double  and   tuple  power.    fric.a  as  low 


■     .if.  i.i' 
i  today.  Only 

i  '  ■  ■#  '     •  hiiu  wiv«nns  sooH-rHEt-, 

LA.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  4501  Lud  Street.  Escanaba,  Michigan 


Quick  Ship- 
ment from 
Escanaba. 
Mich.;  Port- 
land, Ore.; 
Atlanta,  Ca.; 
.SanFranciso, 


25c  brings  bigTelescope  3  ft. 

View  objects  miles  away  just  like  they  were  close.  Wai 
persons  at  a  distance  on  land  and  sea.   See  the  Sun, 
Moon  and  Stars  as  you  never  saw  them  before.  Th 
Wonder  I  elescope  opens  out  over  3  ft.  Ion 
closed  measures  12  in.  Brass  bound,  fitted 
with  powerful  lenses.  Can  be  used 
a  microscope.  -  , 

*    >.in!j>»~  because 

fa  fortunate 
purchase  of  a 
large  European  inanu- 
turer  we  can  give  you  a 
>ig  bargain.   Supply  limited — 
der  today.  Send  only  25c  with  order, 
and  we  will  ship  teleecope  complete  by  parcel 
.-."•.on  arrival  deposit  11.75  with  the  postman 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  retimed  In  full 
t  you  prefer  send  tl  .85  with  order  In  full  payment. 
FERRY  &  CO..  6832  East  End  Ave.,  Dept.  57b :  ,  Chicago.  III. 


Special  Offer 

on  Wonder  Telescop. 


Useful  and 
Entertain.;  i 

"J  trained  Won- 
der Telescope  on 
buttes  28  miles 
fay.   they  looked 
o  be2  to  3milestnstead"— 
.Storey, Ft  Robinson, Ntb. 
I  count  windows  in  homes  10 
miles  away"  —  Henry  Conner. 
Manor.  Tex.  "Can  see  children 
playing  in  school  yard  6  miles 
away"    P.  H.  Hennington,  Mc 
Dade, Tex.  "Cantellexactmin- 
uteon  Court  House  clock  2  nil.* 
away"— Jennie  beers.  Colum- 
bus. Ind.  "Don'tknow anything 
we  ever  enjoyed  so  much"— 
Chas.  Hunter.  Neenah,  Wis. 
'  Wouldn't  take  $10  for  it"  -W. 
A.  Eskridge,    Ammond.  Ky. 
"Can  read  numbers  on  freight 
ear*  a  mile  away"  —  A.  C 
Palmer.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A  gigantic  merchandising  upheaval  that  Is  wrecking  high  prices.  The  world's  strongest  wearing  onodrfi, 
army  and  navy  goods.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  surplus  war  material,  commercial  mer- 
chandise and  wearing  apparel  of  all  descriptions  for  men  are  beinq  sold  by  us  direct  to  the  public  at  once* 
that  amaze  and  bewilder  the  economically  Inclined  people  of  the  Western  part  ol  the  United  States.  Thous- 
ands of  people,  from  all  walks  of  life,  such  as  ranchers,  miners,  fishermen,  farmers,  mechanics  and  profes- 
sional men,  are  saving  money.  Why  don't  you  order  by  mail  today— now.  Goods  shipped  FREE.  Act  and 
benefit. 

BUY  THROUGH  MAIL  ORDER — CATALOG  FREE 


$3.45 


Marine  shoes,  genuine  cordovan  leather,  good 
lor  work  cr  drees,  new  guaranteed,  all  leather, 
jvorth  $8. 00.  Buy  2  or  3  pairs  at  this  price 

Gnvt.    Issue.     Our  prloe,  pair  

U.  R.  Army  solid  leather  jerkins,  new;  cost  gov- 
ernment   $10     $  3.95 

IT.   8.   Army  two- finger  mitts,   horsehide,  worth 

$1.50    49c 

17.   8.  Army  Lee  rec.  unlonalls,  khaki  or  blue 

all    sizes   $1.49 

tT.   S.   Army   rec.    all-wool   O.   V.   shlrta.  suses 

12-14   $  1.39 

U.  S.  Army  new  0.  0.  pure  wool  shirts  world's 
best;  government  Issue.  2  pockets,  4£0  AK 

sizes  15  to  20      ^ 

Army   1/hakt-wool   macklnaws,   or  dark  pattern, 

all     sizes   $  6.95 

Natural  color  casmerettc  box.   linen   toes,  heels: 

pair,   16c:  dozen   .*  $  1.75 

U.  S.  Army  khaki  overcoats,  goo«r*  as  new;  all 

sizes,    wool   $  5.95 

ttlue   chambray   work   shirts,    2   pocket*,  all 

sires,    best    grade,    each...:   08c 

Khaki,   heavy  drill   or  sateen  shirts, 

all    sizes   $  1.39 

U.   S.   Army  and  Nary  new  cotton  underwear, 

also    jean    drawers,    each    43c 

U.    8.    Amiv    saddle    bags,    new,    cost  govern- 
ment    $25.00   $  4.05 

li.  S.  Army  rotton  O.  D.  sox.  or  black,  a  pair, 

15c.    or    tUmen   $  1 .63 

U.    S.    Army    wool    underwear,    reclaimed.  good 

as  new.   each  garment   <   79c 

New  Army,   all  wool  underwear,  very  heavy  Q&c 
weight,  a  big  bargain,  oost  Govt.  $2.75.  each 
Medium   weight   union   suits,  new, 

buy  lots  at  this  price   $  1.49 

U.  8.  Army  folding  galvanlzod  Iron  candle  lan- 
terns (farmers  and  auinlsta)  chance   96c 

U.   8.   Army  wool   hreechps,   reclaimed   but  good 

as  new;  big  bargain;  worth  $6.00    ..$2.45  and  $1.95 

U.    8.   Army   khaki   breeches,   cotton,   rec.  good 

as*  new.   first-grade,   pair   75c 

ORDER    BY  MAIL 
Write  plainly,  give  name  and  correct  address,  and 
state  size  anrl  color  des'red.     If  you  doubt  size  give 
us  your  weight  and  height. 

rppp  Bend  us  six  names  ainl  addresses  of  Army 
V.  8.  Army  Hell,  adjustable  to  fit  man  o 


U.  S.  Army  heavy  hobnail  or  trench  waterproof 
shoe,  strongest  shoe  ever  made  tor  farmers, 
miners,  or  hard  workers;  It's  unbeatable,        <C""2  Qli 

all    sizes.    Govt.    Issue    ipO.JJO 

Comforts,   new,   two  sides,   sllkelene.   large  size, 

tloral   patterns,   hotelman's  chance   $  3.25 

Army  reclaimed  bras,  bugles  $  1.49 

Genuine    cowhide    leather    puttees,    one-piece,  a 

good    buy,    at,    pair  $  3.93 

Two  coats  In  one,  leather,  reversible  coats,  three- 
quarter   length,   big   bargain,   best  grade  $17.96 

All  wood  0.  0.  Army  blankets,  reclaimed,     OjJO  All 

good  as  new,  about  3'/2  pounds,  about  66x80 

All   wool  O.   D.   Army   blankets,   new.   get  yours 

now   $  4.43 

Woolnap.   double  plaid   blanket-*,    titixHO,    pate.  \  5.93 
Army  canvas  folding  buckets,  holds  three  gals..'  69o 
Lambsdown   heavy  floecc  union  suits,   new,  ex- 
tra   value   $  1.98 

Army  reclaimed  raincoats,  flJO  Q£ 

double   back,    all   sizes  *^ 

Off '.cere*  dress  coats  with  belt,  moleskin  finish, 
wiaranteed  48  hours  rainproof,  very  dressy,  $115.00 

value    $16.95 

Army  new  saddle.   McClellands.  world's        $Q  QCJ 

easiest  riding  saddle,   cost   about  $40  

Government   standard  corton   khaki   shirts,  with 

two   pockets,    triple   stitch,   new   ,$  1.19 

Army,    heavy,    all   wool    socks.    24-inch  length, 
regular  worth  50c  and  75c,  now  27c  pair.  QQ 

Per    dozen   .'   ^ 

Full  length  40  or  44-inch  all  leather  calfskin 
coats,  reversible,  with  overcoat  of  gabardine  on 
other  side:  two  coats  in  one,  easily  $27  95 

worth  $50  to  $75.    Our  price   ^ 

Khaki   quilts,   or  satin   cenlers.   extra   large  size 
new;  fine  for  outdoors.'  hotel  r>r  bunk  houses...)  4.45 

10-oz.  5-ft.  wide  wblte  canvas,  new.  yard   67o 

Army  roast  beef,  corn  beef  and  com  beef  hash, 
by  the  case  cheap. 

PAY  US  A  VISIT 
When    in    Los  Angeles   trade   at   this  money-saving 
always  busy  store.     Our  only  Los  Angeles  address  Is 
213  So.  Main  St..  nuar  Second  8t.    Make  all  money- 
orders  payable  to  the   U.   S.  Army  and  Navy  Goods 
Store.     Write  for  our  free  catalog, 
.oods  users  and  receive  free  a  new  Genuine  FREE 
boy.    Write  for  our  big  catalog.    Jt's  free. 


U.  S.  Army  &  Navy  Goods  Store 

213  S.  Main  St.,  near  2nd  St.  Los  Angeles 


We  Save  You  Shipping  Charges 
All  Goods  Shipped  FREE. 
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The  Charles  Weeks  System 

Of  Intensive  Poultry 
and  Berry  Farms 


One  Acre  and  Independence 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Com- 
fortable Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

For  IS  years  proprietor  of  the  most  In- 
tensive Egg  Farm  in  the  world  and 
Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles  "Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


Which 
costs 

\  .  more  r% 

~jair  weather  orjoul  / 


Violent  storms  are  not  the  only  ene- 
mies to  good  shingle  roofs— gentle  rains, 
aided  by  the  warping  effect  of  warm  sun 
and  drying  breezes,  are  more  frequently 
the  real  cause  of  deterioration.  Repair 
bills  prove  it. 

A  well-laid  roof  can  be  kept  tight  and 
strong  by  treating  it  every  few  years  with 
Oronite  Shingle  Oil,  the  high  quality 
preservative  made  by  Standard  Oil 
Company  (California)  especially  for  the 
care  of  shingle  roofs  and  side  walls. 
Oronite  Shingle  Oil  penetrates  the 
wood  fibre,  helps  prevent  .warping  and 
cracking, — cuts  repair  costs.  In  fact,  it 
postpones  indefinitely  the  expense  of  a 
new  roof. 

Talk  over  color-mixing  formulas  with 
our  nearest  agent.  Let  him  show  you, 
also,  how  easily  Oronite  Shingle  Oil 
may  be  applied. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

RQNITE 


SHINGLE  OIL 


New  Type  Poultry  House 


HARLE9  WEEKS,  of  Palo  Alto 
"Runnymede"  fame,  who  is  now 
developing  a  poultry  colony  at  Owens- 
mouth, is  demonstrating  how  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  great  many  hens  on  one 
acre.  He  has  just  built  a  chicken 
house  300  feet  long,  which  is  capable 
of  housing  2500  hens.  It  is  all  located 
on  one  acre,  including  feedroom,  house, 
garage,  and  cultivated  plot  for  growing 
sreen  feed.  Mr.  Weeks  describes  the 
building  as  follows: 

"There  Is  a  double  row  of  pens,  with 
open  fronts  to  both  east  and  west,  thus 
allowing  the  henB  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  both  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sunshine  or  shade.  Each  pen  is 
12x12  feet,  and  a  door  connects  each 
two  pens. 

"The  hens  are  allowed  the  run  of 
these  two  pens  through  a  small  door 
in  the  bottom  of  the  large  door  set  in 
the  solid  partition.  The  large  door 
can  be  opened  on  hot  days,  thus  allow- 
ing a  circulation  of  air  direct  from  east 
to  west  through  the  two  pens.  All 
who  have  seen  this  house  concede  it 
to  be  the  coolest  summer  house  ever 
invented.  Also,  it  is  the  most  comfort- 
able house  in  the  winter.  There  are 
no  yards  or  runs. 

"The  perches  are  arranged  above  the 
dropping  floor,  which  is  placed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pen.  opening  east, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  pen,  open- 
ing  west,   thus   affording  -  protection 


from  the  prevailing  winds  of  Califor- 
nia. The  nest  boxes  are  arranged 
under  the  edge  of  the  dropping  boards. 
The  green-feed  trough  rung  the  full 
length  of  the  house  outside,  bo  that  it 
may  be  filled  without  opening  the 
doors.  The  dropping  boards  are 
cleaned  by  letting  down  the  small  out- 
side door  at  the  outer  end  and  raking 
droppings  into  carrier  or  cart. 

"Eight  or  ten  Inches  of  clean,  sharp 
sand  covers  the  earthen  floor  and  is 
raked  over  once  each  week  with  a  fine- 
tooth  rake. 

"Each  hen  has  the  full  run  of  these 
two  12x13  pens,  making  a  complete 
run  of  12x24.  Fifty  hens  are  kept  b 
each  12x12  space,  or  100  hens  to  two 
pens. 

"This  new'  improved  house  has  been 
designed  to  meet  climatic  conditions 
in  all  parts  of  the  Coast  In  fact,  I 
think  it  can  be  used  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  3-foot  over- 
hanging roof  on  each  side,  which  pro- 
tects pens  from  blowing  rains  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  shelter  for  the 
attendant.  The  extending  rafters  are 
capable  of  supporting  a  track  for  a 
litter  carrier. 

"At  the  end  of  this  poultry  house  <s 
a  feedroom  20x30  feet,  which  can  be 
entered  from  a  door  on  cither  side 
under  the  projecting  roof  of  the  poul- 
try house.  This  large  room  is  also 
used  as  a  garage,  egs  room  and  work- 
.  shop." 


Poultry  Ranch  De  Luxe 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


stat  keeps  the  temperature  uniform, 
while  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  pro- 
vided by  a  ventilating  system  which 
avo'ds  direct  drafts. 

The  chicks  soon  learn  to  scratch 
straw  in  adjoining  cooling  rooms  and 
to  pick  at  green  stuff  in  nearby  yards. 
In  the  evening  12,000  little  chirpers 
are  put  to  bed  in  15  minutes  by  quiet- 
ly closing  the  curtains  from  outside 
the  brooder  rooms,  preventing  piling 
up. 

.The  pullets  are  given  free  range  of 
the  big  apricot  orchard,  the  idea  being 
to  develop  vigor  by  permitting  the 
growing  birds  to  grow  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  natural  conditions. 

RAISE  GREEN  FEED 

Sprouted  barley  and  chopped  alfalfa, 
the  latter  fresh  from  the  field,  supply 
the  green  feed  for  pullets,  hens  and 
cockerels,  while  various  dry  mashes, 
each  scientifically  mixed,  afford  all 
the  necessary  nutritive  and  medicinal 
elements.  The  roosts  are  cleaned 
daily  and  everything  about  the  place 
kept  spick  and  span. 


Burlap  is  tacked  to  fences  in  some 
places  to  protect  the  chickens  from 
wind,  and  in  the  larger  breeding  yards 
the  same  material  is  used  to  separate 
jealous  cockerels.  Blinds  three  feet 
high  and  twelve  feet  long  are  set  over 
the  yards  in  strategic  positions.  Ten 
hens  are  apportioned  to  each  cockerel. 

In' each  of  the  special  breeding  pens 
there  are  15  hens  anil  one  male.  For 
very  special  matings  six  hens  are  kept 
with  one  male  in  separate  yards. 

Professor  Rice  says  that  "Mr.  Sum- 
mers is  on  the  right  trail  In  making 
constitutional  vigor  and  laying  capac- 
ity his  foundation  and  maintaining  It 
by  proper  selection  and  right  range 
methods." 

In  order  to  accommodate  customers 
who  wish  to  buy  exhibition  stock,  a 
"conditioning  room"  has  been  fitted 
with  28  galvanized  Iron  coops,  30 
inches  each  way,  with  metal  bars  In 
front.  The  <  all-metal  construction 
makes  It  easy  to  keep  the  quarters 
in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  condition. 
Birds  are  confined  here  until  fhey  are 
put  In  the  pink  of  condition  and  then 
shipped  direct  to  the  show  ring. 


Harrison's  Poultry  Success 


(Continued  from  Page  It) 


with  ground  feed,  while  grain  is  scat- 
tered in  the  adjoining  yard,  thus  ob- 
viating the  accumulation  of  offal  In 
the  building.  Electric  lights  are  turned 
m  at  4:30  o'clock  during  the  winter 
reason,  causing  the  hens  to  rise  early 
ind  go  to  work. 

A  cement  or  board  floor  covered 
with  clean  straw,  which  would  give  the 
hens  scratching  exercise,  would  be  an 
advantage,  Mr.  Harrison  admits,  but  It 
is  also  an  advantage  to  save  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  these  materials  and  the 
labor  which  their  use  would  entaiL 
Cheaper  feed  also  can  be  used  under 
the  present  system,  as  hens  which  do 
not  take  much  exercise  do  not  need 
corn  and  other  rich  feeds,  having  no 
means  of  working  off  superfluous  fat. 
Very  little  corn  is  fed,  and  that  in  cold 
weather. 

IS  WHEAT  ESSENTIAL? 

Some  poultry  authorities  assert  that 
wheat  is  an  essential  feed,  but  Harri- 
son obtains  equally  good  results  with 
mllo  maize  and  barley,  the  latter  cost- 
ing nearly  a  dollar  less  per  cwt  Fif- 
teen tons  of  barley  were  purchased  a 
year  ago  at  $1.55,  a  considerable  sav- 
ing being  effected. 

Green,  chopped  barley  Is  used  for 
succulent  feed.  Hens  are  sold  after 
they  have  laid  three  seasons,  and  each 
ypring  enough  pullets  are  raised  to  re- 
plenish the  flock.  Careful  selection 
and  culling  keeps  the  egf  production 
up  to  a  satisfactory  figure. 

After  considerable  experience  with 
chicken  pox,  Harrison  has  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  remedies  recom- 
mended are  of  no  real  value,  only 
postponing  the  attack  of  this  con- 
tagious ailment.  He  has  tried  mixing 
2  per  cent  of  sulphur  with  the  mash 
feed  and  giving  small  doses  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  but  does  not  rec- 
ommend this  treatment  Keeping  hens 
healthy  and  segregating  diseased  birds 
is  about  all  that  can  be  done,  he  has 
found. 

A  comfortable  residence  has  been 
built  with  poultry  profits  and  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  are  now  enjoying  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  in  the  great  sub- 
urban valley  of  Los  Angeles  County. 


Shuts  Out  Chinese  Eggs 

A LARGE  Importer  of  Chinese  egga 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  new 
tariff  of  8  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs  in 
the  shell  wllL  stop  entirely  the  Im- 
portation of  Chinese  eggs  in  their 
common  form,  &  consummation  de- 
voutly desired  by  American  poultry- 
men.  It  is  believed  the  duty  of  •  cents 
a  pound  on  frozen  eggs  and  18  cents  a 
pound  on  dried  eggs  will  not  afford 
adequate  protection  from  these  pro* 
ucts,  but  will  enable  home  producer* 
to  compete  advantageously. 

SANTA  CRUZ   HEN  BREAKS 
WORLD'S  RECORD! 

A  hen  owned  by  Alex  Stewart  of 
Santa  Cms  Is  said  to  hare  broken  the 
world's  record  by  laying  324  eggs  U 

one  year. 

-  •*  *  • 
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WHY  FARMERS  FAIL 

C.  L.  Smith,  who  was  familiar  with 
farming  In  three  States  before  the 
Civil  War  and  has  since  kept  close  tab 
on  agriculture  In  the  West  and  North- 
west, Is  firmly  convinced  that,  as  a 
rule,  successful  farmers  are  those  who 
have  adapted  themselves  to  changing 
conditions,  while  those  who  fall  have 
clung  to  the  conditions  and  prejudices 
ol  a  by-gone  age,  obsessed  with  the 
Idea  that  successful  farming  can  only 
be  achieved  through  legislation. 


ENGINEER  GROWS  APRICOTS 
H.  M.  Crocker,  engineer  for  James 
Irrigation  District  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  Is  having  splendid  success  de- 
veloping a  young  orchard  of  apricots 
and  prunes,  ten  acres  of  each.  The 
trees  are  two  years  oW  and  are  ex- 
pected to  bear  considerable  fruit  next 
year. 


BOELE  BUDS  AND  PRUNES 
The  very  successful  Job  of  inarching 
160  gopher-girdled  orange  trees  on  the 
Pasadena  City  Ranch  last  spring  was 
done  by  B.  Boele,  who  also  superin- 
tended the  pruning  of  70  acres  of 
orange  trees  and  5  acres  of  grapefruit. 
Mr.  Boele  Is  not  a  wood  butcher,  but 
an  expert  tree  surgeon. 


IMPORT  AFRICAN  BUGS 
Mealy  bugs  In  Merced  County  are 
being  destroyed  by  ladybugi  Imported 
(nun  South  Africa  by  Horticultural 
Pommteaioner  E.  E.  Welty.    ,  -  ,  ■ 


GRAPE  SIGN  MISSING 

What  has  become  of  the  sign,  "Pro- 
hibition Will  Ruin  This  Vineyard," 
which  was  so  common  In  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  a  few  years  ago?  Fred 
Howard,  the  genial  Sun-Maid  raisin 
publicity  manager,  counts  among  lost 
opportunities  the  chance  to  photo- 
graph one  of  those  6igns. 


BUYING  MUCH  VETCH  SEED 

Four  hundred  tons  of  purple  vetch 
seed  has  been  purchased  from  the 
Humboldt  Farm  Bureau  by  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Supply  Company  of  Los 
Angeles. 


SHOW  THE  GRADES 
Fair  and  stock  show  managers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  bar  out  good  grades,  declares 
C.  L.  Smith,  Oregon's  well-known  agri- 
cultural authority,  who  believes  breed- 
ers of  purebreds  could  boost  their  busi- 
ness by  showing  the  value  of  herds 
which  have  been  improved  by  the  use 
of  purebred  sires. 


BUILDING  FORTY  HOG  HOUSES 
Forty  hog  houses  are  being  built  on 
the  Tagus  ranch,  near  Tulare,  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  Poland  China 
swine,  having  recently  purchased  A.  J. 
Elliott's  herd  of  purebred  pigs  of  this 
breed.  Two  carloads  of  feeder  hogs 
have  been  imported  from  TexaB  and 
400  acres  of  alfalfa  Is  being  planted  to 
furnish  pig  provender. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal 
oil  gas  burner  ever  known  has  been  pat- 
ented by  Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco. 
This  great  Invention  is  entirely  different 
from  other  burners  now  in  use.  Fits  any 
wood  or  coal  stove,  oven  and  water  back. 
N'o  priming,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn 
a  valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  is  reg- 
olated  at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood 
— and  better.  Brings  happiness  into  the 
home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  is  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers 
agree  to  send  the  outfit  on  30  days"  trial 
Mid  let  you  see  how  it  works  before  decid- 
ing to  keep  It.  Write  today  for  free  litera- 
ture,  which   explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 

15  Columbus  Ave.,  Dept.  N,  San  Francisco, 
Calif, 


Ths  most  Simple,  Accurate.  Durable  and  Complete 
Farm  Level  Outfit  ever  madeis  the 

BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


TheTELESCOPE  with  FIVE  Magnifying  Lenses 
makes  the  work  a  genuine  pleasure,  and  when  you 
finish  a  job  of 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Terracing 

or  any  farm  work  requiring  a  l>vel  you  just  KNOW 
It  li  O.  K.  Agricultural  Schools.  County  Agents 
and  progressive  farmers  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
swear  by  the  Bostrom.  and  so  will  you.  after  UMng 
it.  If  not.  Just  remember  our  unqualified  money 
back  guarantee  brings  every  red  cent  right  back  Into 
your  pocket.  Write  TODAY  for  description,  testi- 
monials, money  back  order  blanks  and  names .  of 
our  distributors  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

8«  Stonewnll   Street,   ATLANTA,  GA. 


A  Faster Loti  Saw! 

llllllliailAllaiiaiiai.?......  T. 


£0  strokes  a  minute  I  Betlrcbuilt  Hern- 
than Wholesale  Prices  now  lo  effect. 

M*         I     ,w°°<<  Sawing;  i-ncy. 
,      •*J  ]  elopadla."  Illuatrateii; 
WM^BBt    Log  J   alio  Ris;  Special  Oder. 
QAa]^Es».vv/   Ottawa  Mfe.  Co., 
V  JO^^wv^  Jr   .u   23  a/aod  St.. 

DaraTrlal"^  en«M,  MM.,  •HtiDurg*.  ra. 
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Over  20  Years  Old 

The  old  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa- 
rator shown  above  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Caney  of  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.  It  has  been  used 
every  day  for  over  twenty  years  and 
is  still  doing  good  work. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  instance 
of  De  Laval  quality  and  service,  as 
there  are  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Separators  which  have  been  in  use 
as  long  and  even  longer.  In  order 
to  determine  the  oldest  De  Laval 
Separators  still  in  service,  we  will 
give  a  prize  of 

$25  to  the  Owner  of  the 
Oldest  DE  LAVAL  in 
Each  State 

Simply  write  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office,  giving  the  date 
you  purchased  the  machine,  length 
of  service,  size,  serial  number,  and 
a  statement  regarding  the  service 
you  have  received  from  it. 

Prize  winners  in  each  state  will 
be  announced  in  due  course. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  the 
Pacific  West 


2 — A.  C.  Hardison,  President 
California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

AC.  HARDISON,  a  very  exten- 
sive rancher  at  Santa  Paula, 
•  Ventura  County,  California, 
recently  was  elected  president  of  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
with  headquarters  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  the  largest 
agricultural  organization  In  America 
today,  and  in  the  Golden  State  there 
are  more  than  25,000  active  members 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Hardison  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm  at  Caribou,  Aroostook  Coun- 
ty, Maine,  where  he  received  his  early 
training  in  the  practices  of  agriculture. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Maine,  and  in  1890  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Maine  in  a 
civil  engineering  course.  This  same 
year  he  came  to  Ventura  County,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  has  been  located  ever 
Bince.  He  immediately  took  up  the 
practice  of  civil  engineering,  and  a 
year  later,  In  1891,  was  one  of  the 
peven  original  incorporators  of  the  fa- 
mous Llmoueira  Company,  which  is 
now  the  largest  lemon-producing  grove 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hardison  has  been  actively  con- 
nected with  and  a  director  in  the  com- 
pany ever  since  its  incorporation. 

TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

•  In  1896  he  went  to  South  America 
on  an  engineering  project  and  was  en- 
gaged as  assistant  engineer,  Inca  Min- 
ing Company,  at  Peru,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1901.  During  a  portion 
of  this  time  he  also  acted  as  assistant 
manager  of  this  company. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  the 
States,  In  1901,  he  managed  a  mine  in 
Arizona  for  a  year.  From  1902  to  1904 
he  was  engaged  in  private  engineering 
practice. 

Mr.  Hardison  also  was  engaged  In 
the  oil  business  in  Kansas  and  Indian 
Territory  from  1904  to  1907,  at  which 
time  he  returned  to  California  and  be- 
came actively  connected  with  the 
Limoneira  Company. 

In  1911  he  organized  the  Hardison 
Ranch  Company  and  San  Cayetano 
Mutual  Water  Company,  and,  as  vice 
president  and  manager  of  this  com- 
pany, Is  developing  250  acres  of  citrus 
land  near  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  County. 

CITRUS  MARKETING 

From  1912  to  the  present  time  Mr. 
Hardison  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Santa  Paula  Citrus  Fruit  Association, 
shipping  700  cars  annually,  and  since 
1919  has  been  vice  president  of  this 


A.  C.  Hardison 

association.  Since  1913  he  has  been  a 
director  of  Mupu  Citrus  Association, 
shipping  150  cars  of  oranges  annually, 
and  has  been  vice  president  of  this 
company  since  1917. 

From  1914  to  1917  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Ventura  County  Highway  Com- 
mission, which  built  104  miles  concrete 
highway,  expending  about  $1,250,000. 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR 

This  year  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Education,  to  succeed 
the  late  G.  H.  Powell.  He  was  elected 
chairman  of  this  commission,  and  re- 
cently returned  from  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  throughout 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  Investigat- 
ing the  general  problems  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

He  has  assisted  actively  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  since  it  was  organized  in 
Ventura  County  and  knows  Farm  Bu- 
reau work  thoroughly.  As  co-operative 
marketing  Is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems before  the  Farm  Bureau,  this  or- 
ganization Is  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
getting  Mr.  Hardison  at  its  head  at  this 
time.  He  Is  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  authorities  on  co-operative  mar- 
keting in  California.— V.  C.  BRYANT. 


Prove  it 

^this  wsty 

Don't  take  anyone's  word  for  it  that 
KOW-KARE  definitely  increases  the 
milk  yield.  Adlual  proof  is  too  easy 
to  secure. 

Make  a  simple  test  —  and  make  it 
now,  so  that  you  may  benefit  all  winter 
and  spring  by  what  it  proves.  Select  a 
part  of  your  herd  —  even  one  cow  — 
and  place  in  her  feed  morning  and 
evening,  for  just  one  week  out  of  the 
month,  a  tablespoonful  of  KOW-KARE. 
If  you  keep  accurate  production  re- 
cords,, you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
increased  yield,  and  at  the  surprising* 
ly  low  cost  of  the  treatment. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  vigor  of  the  cow'a 
-  digestive  and  milk-making  organs"runsdown" 
during  the  winter  months  when  green  pastur.' 
age  is  not  available.  KOW-KARE  has  the  medi-' 
cinal  properties  to  keep  these  organs  toned  up 
and  working  at  summer  capacity. 

It  is  just  this  building-up  of  the  genital  and 
digestive  functions  that  makes  KOW-KARE  so 
valuable  in  treating  the  diseases  which  orig- 
inate in  these  very  organs,  such  as  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc.  No  medicine  shelf 
is  complete  without' this  nationally-used  cow* 
remedy. 

KOW-KARE  (•  sold  by  fed  dealers,  druggists. 


■  w.'-iMint.  I ■  euiu  Djr  ir.u  ueiicCi  <  ■ '  u  i:    1  n., 

general  store*  ;  Urge  size  $1.25  :  medium  size  65c, 
II  your  1 
P»id.  < 
Doclor,"  tree. 


ff  your  dernier  is  not  supplied,  we  will  send  post* 
paid.    Our  valuable  book,  "The  Horn*  Cow 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndon ville,  Vt 
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mi  reoli  n  line  (ayerage  7  words). 
For  white  ■pare,  cuts,  or  display  type, 
cost  Is  computed  according  to  total 
spare  occupied   by  advertisements. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  IS 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh,  I.os  Angeles. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


CORY'S     Thornless     Blackberries.       I. arse. 

early,  delicious  flavor,  few  seeds:  a  good 
seller,  better  eating.  One  year.  Strong  trans- 
plants from  heavy  producing  vines.  12  for 
lit,  postpaid.  Wm.  Mortenson.  R.  4,  Box 
20.  Lodl,  Calif.  

FOR  BALE — Millions  of   cabbage   plants  of 
different  varieties.    L,.  C.  *  Johnson,  Pomo- 
na, California. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Passed  thorough 
Inspection.  Gold  Dollars.  Magoons.  Or«- 
gons,  $6.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b.  Special  offer.  200 
for  ll.TS  prepaid.  Progressive  Everbearing. 
SI. GO    per    100    prepaid.     J.   W.  VINACKE. 

Aurora.  Or e gon.     Route  1.  

FOR    SALE — Oregon    Improved  strawberry 
plants.  $1  per  hundred  and  IS  a  thousand, 
and   over    1000    plants   special    rate*.  WM. 
KELTHOFF.  Occidental,  Calif.  

CHOICE   STRAWBERRY  plants,  loganberry. 

gooseberry  and  raspberry.  Lowest  prices, 
pend  for  complete  list.    Ward  K.  Richardson. 

1 H  Hickory.  Salem,  Oregon.  

PTRAWBETtRY    PLANTS.    $4.60  1000—Gold 
Dollar.  New  Oregon.  Trebla.     Otto  Watzig. 
Myrtle  Creek.  Oregon. 


WRITE  for  prices  on  fourteen  different  sam- 
ples of  alfalfa  seed  for  your  trial  plot,  and 
free  circular  telling  bow  each  kind  behaves 
tinder  California  conditions^ 

BOMBERGER  SEED  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Box  986.  Modesto.  Calif. 


NURSERY  STOCK — The  right  kind  at  rleht 
prices.  Get  in  touch  with  our  MONEY- 
HAVING  SYSTEM.  A  general  line  of  hardy 
nock.  ft!  vears  In  business.  Send  for  prices. 
He.  CARLTON  NURSERY  CO.,  Carlton.  Ore. 

rFIELD^¥bT^NDTVLXN_fs~ 

HUBAM  dtovef-eertlfled   seed      Bonking  or- 
ders for  future  delivery.     Get   our  prices. 
Order   early.     W.    A.    HOLMBERG.  Denalr. 
Stanislaus  County.  Calif 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


?0R  SALE  OR  RENT 


2 

Wheeled 
Trai!ers 


AI'TO  TRAILER  CO.. 
1322    Central  Ave. 

Los  Angeles 


AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 


AUTOMOBILE  Mechanics.  Owners.  Garage- 
men.  Repairmen,  send  fof  free  copy  Amer- 
ica's Popular  Motor  Magazine.  Contains 
helpful.  Instructive  Information  on  overhaul- 
ing. Ignition,  wiring,  carburetors,  batteries, 
etc.  Aulomnl.llc  Digest.  6C»  Butler  Bldg. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE    ACRE    AND    INDEPENDENCE.  OR 
The   Fine    Art   of   Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living  on  One  Acre  In  California 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California    without    living    up  hard-earned 

capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  It  years  proprietor  of 

the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  world 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto. 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  t 
Is  now  being  established  at  Owensniouth. 
California.   26  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Wrlta  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


DOGS 

DOG  OWNERS'  TEXT-BOOK  FREE.  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  care,  training  and 
feeding.  Free  with  3  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  America's  popular  dog  and  hunting 
magazine.  Send  25c  today  (coin  or  stamps). 
Sportsman's  Digest.  606  Butler  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

WANTED— Agents,  Salesmen 

Hfqixow  the  dollars 

$50  to  $100  per  week,  the  money  yours: 
something  new.  not  an  old.  wornout  propo- 
sition: field  untouched:  experience  unneces- 
sary: takes  everybody  by  stormy  money  rolls 
In:  show  50.  Bell  40:  demonstrated  In  one 
minute:  sells  on  demonstration:  the  new  Ink- 
less  Fountain  Pen.  the  twentieth  Century 
Wonder:  never  leaks  or  spills:  with  this  pen 
no  more  use  for  the  Ink  bottle;  sample  pen 
f.0c:  thla  proposition  Is  It  karat;  money  hack 
tf  not  a»  represented;  agent's  profit  200  per 
cent-  exclusive  territory,  send  for  agency  to- 
dav.  Inkleas  Fountain  Pen  Co..  Dept.  H.  1522 
Eighth  St..  Pes  Moines.  Ia.  

R.GENTS — Sell  Comet  Sprayers  and  Auto- 
washers.  Sprays  plants  and  vines.  Applies 
whitewash  and  disinfectants.  Big  profits. 
Particulars  free.  RUSLER  CO..  Dept.  Z. 
Johnstown. 

HELP  WANTED 

V  S  GOVERNMENT  wanta  help.  Men- 
women,  over  17.  Steady.  $100-$195  month. 
No  strikes.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Many  examinations"  coming.  List  free.  Write 
immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  Dept. 

K-128.   Rochester.   N.  Y.  

V.  8.  GOVERNMENT  wants  help  Railway 
Mall  Clerks.  Clerks  at  Washington.  Men- 
women  over  17.  $100-$195  Month.  List  posl- 
tlona  free.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  M125. 
Rochester.  N.  T. 

HELP  WANTED — Female 

P.'ANTED—  WOMEN-GIRLS.  Learn  drese 
designing — making  at  home,  $35  week. 
Spring  (Easter)  demand.  Sewing  experience 
unneceasarv.  Bftmnle  lessons  free.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  M319.  Roehesttr,  N.  Y. 

"^T^RA^^O^Ft5R~SALE 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Chewing,  t  lbs., 
\tl.76;  10  U.S.  $3.00;  2ft  lbs.,  $5  00  Smok- 
ing, 6  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lbs..  12. 0»;  20  lbs.,  (3  SO 
Bend  no  money,  pay  when  received.  Co-op- 
•rsllye  TobaieM  Growers.  I'aducah,  Ky. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

WHY   NOT    BEGIN  RIGHT? 

FIRST 

Decide    on    the    branch    of    agriculture  you 
wish  to  pursue 
THEN 

WRITE  TO 
H  EADQU  ARTERS. 

for   your  particular  r»>qutr*»m#nl«. 
VT»   will  advise   you         to  th«   b«»f  locality 
LET   TTS   DO   THE  WORK    AND    GET  YOU 

EXACTI.T    WHAT    TOU  WANT. 
Due  to  climatic  and   soil  conditiona.  certain 
sections   excel    In    the   production   of  certain 
products. 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

We  have  over  60  associated  representatives 
throughout  the  State,  who  have  Hated  only 
the  choicest  properties  in  their  locsllttes 
Be  It  an  acre  or  fifty  thousand.  If  we  do  not 
already  have  It  Hated  we  will  find  It  for 
you  at  once.  Possibly  this  extensive  FREE 
service  may  be  of  considerable  value  to  you. 

CALIFORNIA   FARM  LANDS  BUREAU. 
Ninth  Floor  Merrltt  Building, 

Loe  Angeles.  California.  

ORCHARD    homes    Iri    Paradise.     Deep,  fer- 

tlle  Irrigated  fruit,  nut,  berry  land:  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate,  fine  water,  roads: 
electricity,  telephones:  on  R.  R. :  three  acres 
up,  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise,  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 

B»«f.  RANCH  wanted — 8  to  20  acres  Soil 
and  climate  suitable  for  growing  walnuts, 
fruit,  etc.     Owner  only.     Must  he  reasonable 
ind  on  easy  terms.    Water,  hunting,  fishing. 
Music  Director.  Box  76,  Oakland,  Calif. 
WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.     Give   particulars   and    lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  11 0th  St..  Chippewa  Falls. Wis. 
WANTED — To   hear   from    owner    of  gond 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars. D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law  skilled  In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience;  full  InXormat'on  upon  re- 
quest.    B.   P.   Fishburne,   33$   Mi-Gill  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.  C.     

HAZARD  *  MILLER 
Herman  Miller,  formerly  eight  years  mem- 
ber  examining   corps.    U.    8.    Patent  Offlies. 
Hazard's    Book    on    Patents    free.  Central 

Bldg..  6th  and  Main.  Los  Angetea  

PATENT    and- TRADE"  MARK  Information 
free.      Attorney     fees     reduced.  Prompt, 
personal  service.  Martin  P.  Smith,  221  Con- 
solidated  Bldg..   Los  Angeles.  CaL  

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREE  ~ 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  KodaV  flnlahtn'-  done  hv  experts. 

WSnstead  Photo  Finish  5  snijr  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  in  mapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  nrlce  Hut 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 

POULTRY 

TMRY  CHl/^KS 
"Oregon's  Best  at  Reduced  Prices" — White 
T.eghorns.  Reds.  Minorcas,  Anconas.  Barred 
Rocks.  Wh'te  Rocks.  Equipped  to  handle 
any  size  order.  Season  starts  February  first. 
Write  todav. 

 C.  N.  NEEDH AM.  Salem.  Oregon. 

WATCH    US   GROW — Quality    chicks.  Book- 
ing  orders   now   for   the   season    of  1021. 
Brown   and   White  Leghorns.   Rhode  Island 
Reds,    Barred    Rocks    and    Anconas.  Order 

early.  Ohlen's   Hatchery.    Campbell.  Calif. 

PLANS  for  poultry  houses!     All  styles.  ISC' 
.Illustrations.    Secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  "Th*  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send 
2S    cents.      INLAND    POULTRY  JOURNAL. 

Dept.  61.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  

BETTER    POULTRY,    rats,    mice,  rabbits, 
cavlea  bantams.     We  raise  our  own  stock 
and    sell   no   scruha     Big   lists   free.  Writs 
OTTO    MARTIN    LOCKS   Jr.,    New  Braun- 

fels.  Texas.  

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred    White  Leg- 
horns, Hoganlzed.     No  dead  or  weak  ones 
charged    for.      Schellvllle    Hatchery,  Schell- 

tdlle.  Sonoma  County,  Calif.  

DAY  old  chicks,  ducks,  turkeys.  For  years 
-  Mt  In  'WUtstet.nFraser's  HafcheTyT  125  N. 
Jersey  ay..   Box  271  Hawthorne.  Cal.  Write. 


POULTRY 


booklet.  White  Plun 
Hatchery.  Exeter.  Cal 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1>0(  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
Ised  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
Information 
write  for  free 
ags    Poultry    Farm  * 


tort  an  Eflec=Clh5c 
Cooperative 


and  act  ae  Exclusivs  Dealer  of  the  Incom- 
parable ELEC-CHIC  line  of  Incubators. 
Brooders.  Oil,  Gas  or  Electric  Heaters.  Auto-  • 
matlc  Regulators.  Alarm  Signals,  Sanitary 
Feeders,  Waterers  and  other  poultry  yard 
equipment.  A  cash  outlay  of  only  mo  will 
start  you  out  In  a  business  that  should  net 
you  from  tltOO  to  IS000  per  year.  POULTRY 
EQUIPMENT  CO..    Desk   L,   Burbank.  Calif. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  NEWS — Capacity 
200.000  chicks.  Off  every  week  of  the  year. 
This  fall  we've  quadrupled  our  fall  and  win- 
ter capacity,  yet  can't  supply  demand  for 
chicks  from  our  200-290-egg  strain,  nor  from 
our  large  mature  hens  for  rapid  growth  for 
market.  People  are  learning  that  every  fall 
and  winter  month  chicks  grow  Into  profitable 
layers  and  meat.  Booking  for  December  to 
April  delivery.  Reduced  booked  ahead. 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks. 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  Andaluslans. 
Brahmas.  Orpingtons;  ducks,  turkeys.  For 
quarter  century  Imported,  trapnested.  select- 
ed for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  eggs.  Mail  ad- 
dress: Profitable  Poultry.  Box  O,  13  North 
Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

From   TRAPNE8TED  STCX'K 
Our    192S    annual    Illustrated    mating  list 
now  readv.  send  for  n  copy.    WE  GUARAN- 
TEE SATISFACTION. 

INWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

O.   E.  ARMSTRONG. 
CORVALLIS.  OREGON. 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS — S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Anconas.  Black  Minorca*  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  We  urge  our  customers  and 
those  Interested  In  our  stock  to  favor  us  with 
their  orders  as  far  In  advance  as  possible 
that  delivery  may  be  arranged  In  all  cases 
according  to  their  wishes.  Sor'ng  season. 
January  to  June.  PURE  BREED  HATCH- 
ERY. Breeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultry 
Breeding  Stock.   Routs  1,  San   Mateo,  Cal. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks 
hatched  In  the  world's  largest  Electric 
Hatchery,  for  spring.  1 9 2S.  delivery.  January 
prices  $4  per  26:  JS  per  St".  *15  per  loo.  Spe- 
cial prices  6"0  and  1000  lota.  Order  early 
chicks  now  and  realize  big  broiler  profits. 
Choice  free  range,  high  egg-producing  breed- 
ing flocks.  Inspected  by  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau  Safe  afrlval  guaranteed.  Must  Hatch 
Incubator  Co..    432   7th   St..    Petaluma.  Cal. 

B\BT  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  on 
properly  Incubated  chicks  —  the  better 
reads  that  live  and  thrive.  White  I-eghnrns. 
Brown  and  Buff  T,eghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocka,  Anconaa 
Black  Minorcas.  Blue  Andaluslans.  Now 
hooking  orders  for  January  and  later  deliv- 
ery. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular. 
Order  early  and  get  the  date  wanted.  Mc- 
Donald poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Route 
1.  Box  246.  King  Road.  Son  Jose.  Cal. 


Chocks  Chocks 

El.KC-CHIC  HATCHED  Baby  Chicks  are 
the  finest  and  best  and  pay  BI430B0T 
PROFITS.  Buv  them  through  us  from  Elec- 
chlc  co-operative  Hatcheries  or  hatch  for 
yourself.  Send  for  prices  and  delivery  dat»s 
on  all  popular  breeds.  Ask  for  free  litera- 
ture  aboot  Elec-Chlc  Incubators.  Brooders 
and  Co-oneratlve  Hstchery  Plan.  POULTRY 
EQUI  I'MF.XT  CO.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  Dept.  O 


WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  for  May  and 
June  DELIVERY  AT  $12.00  PER  100: 
niS.MI  PER  1000:  FROM  FLOCKS  IN- 
SPECTED AND  ACCREDITED  BY  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF 
FULL  COUNT  LIVE.  STRONG  CHIX  GUAR- 
\XTEFD.  The  Pioneer  Hstchery.  418  Sixth 
St..   PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA. 

BABY  CHICKS — From  selected  breeders.  Or- 
der now  for  IS!  J  delivery.  White  Leg- 
horns. R.  I  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arri- 
val gunranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  price 
list  The  J.  H  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  * 
Hatcherv.    Box   67-C.   Palo   Alto.  Calif. 


AMKRICAN  and  MEXICAN  wild  strain 
breeding  gobblers  and  hens.  350  to  choose 
rrom.  J 10  to  »2S  each.  We  also  have  eggs 
in.!  poults  In  season,  starting  January  1. 
lenklns.  Dundee  Crossing  and  San  Fernando 
Road.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Box  143,  Burbank,  Calif. 

FREE — 1923  Daily  Egg  Record;  ready  for 
mailing  In  December.  Most  up-to-date 
method  of  recording  dally  egg  yield.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy.  Send  a  postal 
today.  Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co..  Peta- 
luma. Calif. 

~J^UJ?KJEYS_ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms  and  hens,  also 
eggs  In  season.  Our  stock  are  California 
Stste  Fair  winners  nnd  graded  from  th«  best 
Eastern  stock  procurable.  Twenty  years  of 
practical  experience  with  turkeys.  We  offer 
good  opportunity  for  turkey  raising  on  this 
jn.ooo-arre  rang-.  JOHN  O  MBE.  breeder 
..f  tuil'.->ys  RM'l  li-rdlnx  Collie  .dogs.  San 
Miguel.  Calif.       '        r  C  l*1 


— - — ^Sto 


Financing  the  Feeder 

THE  dual  hopes  of  feeders  and  meat 
consumers  are  centered  In  the  new 
I'nlon  Stockyards  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
latter  hoping  for  Improved  quality  of 
product  and  the  former  for  better  fa- 
cilities for  purchasing  and  financing. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ade- 
quate financing  has  been  the  difficulty 
bankers  encountered  in  app-aislng  and 
fixing  the  price  of  animals  on  which 
a  loan  was  desired.  In  the  case  of 
large  herds,  the  expense  of  competant 
inspection  and  appraisement  could 
easily  be  managed,  but  with  small  lots 
located  on  distant  ranges  the  problem 
was  a  difficult  one. 

At  the  l.os  Angeles  stockyards  a 
number  of  bankers  and  stockmen  of 
long  and  successful  experience  have 
organized  an  institution  for  the  express 
purpose  of  furnishing  funds  to  feeders 
who  wish  to  convert  lean  range  animals 
Into  fat,  juicy  steaks  and  chops.  The 
daily  price  range  at  the  yards  furnishes 
an  official  basis,  for  the  appraisement 
of  feeders,  which  can  be  easily  and 
readily  inspected. 

It  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  feeder  business  of  the  corn  belt  is 
conducted  on  credit,  showing  the  Im- 
portance of  this  phase  of  the  industry 
and  indicating  the  possibilities  of  its 
expansion  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
Los  Angeles,  now  that  first-class  finan- 
cing facilities  for  feeders  have  been 
provided. 


Tractor  Schools  Coming 

TRAINED  mechanics  from  the  Slate 
Agricultural  College  will  hold 
one-week  tractor  schools  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Santa  Cruz,  week  be- 
ginning December  18;  Los  Angeles, 
January  15;  Orange,  January  29; 
Fresno,  February  12. 

Sixty  students  compose  a  class  or 
school.  Lectures  are  given  in  high 
school  auditoriums  at  8  o'clock  each 
morning,  followed  by  actual  work  on 
tiitctors  and  gas  engines  the  rest  of 
the  day.  A  small  fee  is  charged  each 
student. 

All  local  arrangements  are  made  by 
and  fees  paid  to  the  county  agricul- 
tural engineer  of  each  locality.  The 
object  of  the  schools  Is  to  help  farm- 
ers and  fruit  growers  more  thoroughly 
to  understand  and  become  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  use  of  tractors  and  gat 
engines.  Those  held  last  year  were 
so  well  attended  they  will  be  contin- 
ued this  year.  Increased  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  this  impoytant 
work,  writes  E.  J.  Stlrniman,  exten- 
sion specialist  in  mechanical  engin- 
eering, Davis  Farm  School. 


PLANNING  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT 

The  Lindsay  Farm  Bureau  is  plan- 
ning a  cold  storage  plajit  similar  to 
the  one  which  was  built  by  the  Dur- 
ham colony  last  year.  Each  member 
is  asked  to  subscribe  for  at  least  three 
shares  of  stock  at  $10  a  share  and  to 
rent  a  box  for  three  years  at  $1  a 
month 


WILL  WASCO  LETTUCE  PAY  7 
One  .  hundred  acres  of  lettuce  Is 
being  raised  experimentally  near 
Wasco,  where  conditions  are  consid- 
ered favorable  for  this  succulent  salad 
crop. 

USE   FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

Seven  fire  extinguishers  were  used 
by  five  Butte  County  farmers  in  put- 
ting out  fires  the  past  season,  out  of 
a  total  of  60  extinguishers  which  were 

sold  to  farmers  in  that  county. 


SHIPPING  GRAIN  TO  JAPAN 

The  Tulare  County  Farm  Bureau 
shipped  35  cars  of  grain  the  past  sea- 
son, some  of  It  going  to  England  and 

Japan. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit 
Sash.  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

,  UJH  Ft/lli  ,.  .■       ■  i     Qmaksesl.  fml.i 
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In  Place  of  the  Sun 

Part  II — Dehydration  Appeals  to  Housewife- 
Secrets  of  Successful  Drying  Explained  Briefly 

By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 


THE  housewife  of  today  prefers  to 
buy  her  dried  fruits  in  two  or 
five  pound  cartons.  She  does  not 
like  to  have  her  purchase  gouged  out 
of  a  twenty-five  pound  open  box  on  the 
grocer's  counter.  Fruit,  particularly 
prunes,  that  Is  packed  in  pasteboard 
cartons  has  a  tendency  to  "sugar," 
which  is  the  term  used  to  describe 
the  condition  whereby  the  fruit  be- 
comes bone  dry  with  white  sugar 
crystals  clinging  to  the  skin. 

Wholesome  though  it  may  be,  the 
housewife  holds  such  fruit  undesirable 
and  prefers  the  black,  shiny  skin,  free 
from  crystallized  sugar.  Fruit  dried 
in  an  evaporator  seldom  sugars  in  the 
carton — and  here  is  why: 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  FERMENTATION! 

You  don't  have  to  spend  much  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  dry  yard  before 
your  nose  announces  that  fermenta- 
tion is  going-  on  somewhere.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  fruit  sugared 
Will  ferment — and  fermentation  is  the 
accepted  term  for  the  chemical  action 
by  -which  sugar  changes  to  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide,  both  of  which  are 
volatile  and  pass  of  into  the  air. 

Now  it  is  the  sugar  that  preserves 
the  fruit  and  the  more  sugar,  the  more 
•water  the  fruit  can  retain.  The  more 
sugar,  the  sweeter  the  product — the 
more  water,  the  heavier  it  is.  Mechan- 
ical drying  eliminates  the  loss  of  sugar 
by  fermentation. 

There  are  yet  other  savings;  one 
large  California  plant  is  operated  with 
five  men.  It  took  a  bigger  crew  than 
that  by  far  to  handle  the  trays  in  the 
years  when  the  own<?r  depended  on 
the  dry  yard.  Mechanical  drying  finds 
itself  in  direct  competition  with  can- 
ning, the  cost  of  the  cans  and  the  extra 


transportation  costs  due  to  handling 
the  greater  weight  of  fruit  from  which 
th ;  water  has  not  been  removed, 
sharply  accents  the  economy  of  the 
dehydrator. 

Grapes  that  are  dried  in  the  sun 
don't  retain  their  natural  flavor,  they 
become  raisins— not  dried  grapes.  To- 
day grapes  are  being  dehydrated  so  a* 
to  retain  their  original  color  and 
flavor  to  such  a  degree  that  upon  be- 
ing refreshed  with  water,  they  yield  a 
juice  that  is  very  similar  to  the  fresh 
juice.  Apple  sauce  "like  mother  used 
to  make"  is  today  being  prepared 
from  dehydrated  apples. 

Indeed,  the  advantages  of  the  me- 
chanical evaporator  amount  to  an  im- 
posing total.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
theory.  One  year  ago  they  were 
hopes.  Today  they  are  proven  facts 
and  all  because  of  the  mechanical  im- 
provement of  the  necessary  machin- 
ery! 

TWO  VARIABLES  TO  CONTROL 
The  whole  secret  of  successful  dry- 
ing is  in  maintaining  control  of  both 
humidity  and  temperature.  In  the 
modern  plant  the  operator  has  both 
of  these  variable  factors  absolutely  at 
his  command.  The  latest  device'  cir- 
culates the  air  in  a  corkscrew  motion 
around  the  fruit,  the  fruit  itself  beine 
kept  in  motion  toward  the  point  of 
greatest  heat  and  least  moisture.  The 
product  standing  as  it  does  for  fours 
at  a  temperature  of  160  degrees  fahran- 
heit,  arrives  at  a  condition  which  the 
doctors  call  "sterile";  that  is  to  say, 
absolutely  free  from  all  germ  life.  The 
result  is  a  product  which  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  with  splendid  keeping 
qualities,  free  from  fermentation  and 
hence  heavier,  sweeter  and  more  nu- 
tritious than  when  dried  in  the  sun. 


Peach  Varieties — Weldon 


(Continued  from  Page  X) 


Eut  according  to  present  standards  of 
excellence,  the  latter  peach  would  be 
more  popular. 

SHAPE  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

Shape  is  another  factor  that  is  de- 
serving of  consideration.  Like  those 
already  mentioned,  it  is  rather  varia- 
ble in  the  same  variety  under  different 
conditions. 

For  example.  Southern  California 
districts  produce  a  Phillips  cling  which 
has  quite  a  prominent  protuberance  at 
Ihe  blossom  end.  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia this  peach  is  nearly  round  and 
almost  totally  devoid  of  the  protuber- 
ance. 

The  most  desirable  shape  for  a  can- 
ning peach  is  round  or  slightly  oblong, 
with  the  two  halves,  when  separated, 
about  equal. 

Any  marked  protuberance  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  has  to  be  trimmed  from 
the  slice  and  may  be  associated  with 
gum  pockets. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  grower, 
productivity  is  exceedingly  important, 
and  he  should  choose  varieties  which 
in  his  locality  can  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Most 
of  our  peach  varieties  have  a  tendency 
to  bear  well,  but  there  are  differences 
which  each  locality  must  determine  for 
Itself. 

COMMON  CLING  VARIETIES 

Clings  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  time  of  ripening  as  "early." 
"midsummer"  and  "late"  kinds.  Up 
to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no 
midsummer  varieties  of  any  conse- 
quence to  supply  the  canneries  during 
the  period  between  the  early  and  late 
varieties. 

In  very  recent  years  considerable 
effort  has  been  put  forth  to  develop 
good  midsummer  sorts,  and  some  of 
the  most  promising  will  be  mentioned 
later. 

The  earliest  good  cling  handled  by 
the  canneries  Is  Tu6kena.  There  are 
several  peaches  hearing  the  name  Tub. 
can  (a  contraction  of  Tuskena)  which 
ripen  about  the  same  time.  Some  of 
them  are  quite  different  from  this  va- 
riety and  should  not  bear  names  that 
would  mislead  the  planter. 

One  of  these  varieties  la  the  Ontario 
(Southern  Tuscan),  which  in  Southern 


California  has  been  more  popular  than 
Tuskena,  or  the  Northern  Tuscan,  as 
this  variety  is  known  in  the  "up-State" 
peach  districts.  Tuskena  and  Ontario 
both  are  good  peaches  for  early  season 
canning.  Ontario,  when  ripe,  becomes 
a  little  red  near  the  pit  and  has  met 
objections  on  that  account.  Tuskena 
seldom  develops  any  red  color.  For 
Northern  California  planting,  this  va- 
riety surpasses  any  of  the  other  early 
season  kinds,  while  in  the  South  many 
growers  prefer  the  Ontario. 

Between  the  ripening  time  of  either 
Tuskena  or  Ontario  and  Phillips,  our 
most  common  late  cling,  the  Sims,  is 
ready.  In  some  districts  it  is  quite 
popular. 

Sims  is  a  solid  yellow  peach  of  good 
quality.  Its  chief  fault  seems  to  be  in 
its  dropping  from  the  trees  before 
ready  to  pick.  Between  the  so-called 
Tuscans  and  Sims,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon  clings  ripen.  At  one  time  there 
was  a  considerable  acreage  of  these 
varieties, "which  in  recent  years  has 
dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing,  and 
orchardists  would  not  be  justified  in 
planting  either  of  them  at  the  present 
time. 

MIDSUMMER  CLINGS 

Since  the  freestone  peaches  no 
longer  are  very  greatly  prized  for  can- 
ning, and  since  the  canning  trade  has 
depended  upon  certain  freestones  to 
fill  in  the  gap  between  Tuscans  and 
Phillips,  the  advent  of  some  good  mid- 
summer varieties  of  clings  is  consid- 
ered by  those  in  closest  touch  with  the 
peach  canning  business  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  industry. 

Some  of  the  better  midsummer 
clings  are  Peak,  Paloro,  Libbee,  Hanss. 
Johnson,  Levis,  Gaume,  Harris,  Wal- 
ton and  Sutter.  As  far  as  present  rec- 
ords of  these  varieties  are  concerned, 
there  would  seem  little  question  about 
placing  Peak  and  Paloro  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  These  two  peaches  follow 
Tuskena  closely. 

SUPERIOR  TYPES 

In  quality,  these  are  «uperior.  The 
flesh  is  yellow  to  the  pit,  with  no 
trace  of  red  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
The  quality,  when  they  are  canned,  is 
moat  excellent  and,  according  to  many 
who  have  tasted  them,  is  better  than 
that  of  aay  other*  of  our  clings. 


Everywhere  in  California  auto  men  are  wanted.  Good  jobs  at  big 
pay  open  now.  Men  can't  be  trained  fast  enough  to  fill  them. 
YOU  can  learn  auto  business  in  a  few  short  weeks.  Be  an  elec- 
trician, mechanic,  ignition  expert,  garage  foreman  or  used-car  ap- 
praiser. Learn  an  auto  trade.  Always  have  a  job.  Earn  big  pay 
for  life. 

Train  at  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE— oldest  and  biggest  auto 
school  in  the  West.  Wonderful  fine  big  building — newest  and  most, 
modern  equipment.  Actual  work  on  Packards,  Cadillacs,  Fords,  etc. 
Expert  mechanic  instructors  give  you  practical  training.  Use  tools; 
not  books.    You  KNOW  autos  after  NATIONAL  training. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  AUTO  BOOK 

Explains  everything.    72  pages  full  of  automobile  facts. 
A  hundred  and  more  photo  illustrations  of  auto  construc- 
tion.   Tells  how  you  can  earn  your  room  and  board, 
while  learning.    Why  NATIONAL 
trained  men  get  big  pay  jobs  first.  How  NATIONAL 
special  employment  service  finds  YOUR  job  for 
YOU.    Get  this  wonderful  big  auto  book  now — 
— FREE.    It  means  big  money  and. a  big  future 
for  YOU.    Write  today— NOW  1 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 
Deptj  "2^11  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dividend  checks  from  ihe  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  are 
received  quarterly  b\)  more  than  200,000  telephone  users. 

Owned  by  those  it  serves 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  an  application  was  made  for  a  patent 
•which  created  the  possibility  of  speech  between  distant  points.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of  study,  research  and  experiment. 
It  suggested  a  new  aid  in  commerce  and  domestic  life;  a  new  tie  to 
bind  the  people  together.    But  it  was  only  a  suggestion  a  dream. 

To  make  that  dream  come  true  required  the  creation  of  an 
organization  unlike  any  other.  It  demanded  a  kind  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  was  yet  to  be  formulated,  as  well  as  a  typo  of 
equipment  still  to  be  devised.  And  it  necessitated  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  many  communities. 

Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  Bell  System,  bringing  not  only  a 
new  public  service,  but  a  new  democracy  of  public  service  owner- 
ship—a democracy  that  now  has  more  than  200,000  stockholder* 
— a  partnership  of  the  rank  and  file  who  use  telephone  service  and 
the  rank  and  file  employed  in  that  service.  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  exists  to  serve  the  people  and  is  owned 
directly  by  the  people — controlled  not  by  one,  but  controlled  by  all. 

Evolution  is  going  on.  Each  year  the  ownership  is  more  wide- 
spread. Each  year  the  various  processes  of  the  service  are  per- 
formed more  efficiently  and  economically.  Each  year  new  lines 
and  extensions  are  constructed.  The  responsibility  of  the  manage- 
ment is  to  provide  the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  to  provide  new  facilities  with  the  growth  of  de- 
mand.   To  do  these  things  requires  equipment,  men  and  money. 

The  rates  must  furnish  a  net  return  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
become  a  stockholder,  or  to  retain  your  stock  if  you  already  are 
one;  after  paying  wages  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain  capable) 
men  and  women  in  the  service.  They  must  adequately  support 
and  extend  the  structure  of  communication. 

These  ara  considerations  for  the  interest  of  all — public,  stock* 
holders,  employees. 

'  Bell  System  " 
American;  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com  path} 
Anp  Associated  Companies  f 

On*  Policy,  One  Syttem,  Universal  Service,  end  ell  directed j 
toward  Bettor  Service 
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Crossing  Grapes  by  Grafting 

See  Illustrations  on Opposite  Artgravure  Page — How  New  Varieties  Were 
Produced —  Important  Grafting  Discoveries' 


HORTICULTURAL  scientists  long 
have  been  aware  that  it  was 
possible  to  cross  grapes  by  graft- 
ing, as  occasional  instances  are  on 
record  where  they  has  been  accident- 
ally accomplished.  The  exact  method 
was  not  discovered,  however,  until  two 


years  ago,  when  R.  B.  Holcomb,  Tulare 
County  farmer  and  nature  student, 
finally  worked  out  the  process,  after 
eighteen  years  of  investigation. 

The  study  of  this  problem  was  taken 
up  as  a  result  of  the  accidental  hybrid- 
ization of  two  varieties  of  grapes  in 


Turn  siutnp  lancf  mio  Money 


^^^^^V      HAND  POWER. 

I  Stump 
I  4?  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
ump.   Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.   Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  o3er  and  free 
booklet  oa 
Land  Clearing 


Worira  eqally  well  on  hillside* 

and  marshes  where  horse*  * 
cannot  operate 

The)  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp, 
Box     25     99  John  St..  New  York 
Boa      "     952  Million  St.,  Sar.  Francisco 


Mr.  Holcpmb's  vineyard.  Twenty  years 
ago  a  walbeck  vine  was  top-worked 
onto  a  Zinfandel  root  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  cleft  grafting.  The  latter 
variety  is  a  large,  black  wine  grape 
and  the  former  an  early,  red  table 
grape.  The  result  of  the  grafting  was 
fruit  which  partook  of  the  character- 
istics of  both  stock  and  scion. 

This  set  Holcomb  to  thinking.  The 
bud  of  a  grape,  he  reasoned,  was  the 
seat  of  all  its  life,  since  leaves,  roots, 
tendrils  and  fruit  spurs  all  emanate 
from  this  biological  center.  If,  he  con- 
cluded, two  buds  were  brought  Into 
close  contact,  they  would  unite  and 
the  resultant  growth  would  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  bud. 

Working  on  this  theory,  Holcomb 
put  in  a  number  of  grafts,  having  tlm 
scion  bud  and  the  stock  bud  match  as 
closely  as  possible.  Some  of  the  ex- 
periments were  successful,  proving  the 
correctness  of  the  theory.  The  failure 
of  many  of  the  trial  grafts  showed  that 
they  were  not  put  in  exactly  right  and 


Southwest  State  Bank 


Is  now  established  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Union  Stock  Yards  and  is  in  position  to 
do  a  general  live  stock  financing  and 
banking  business.  Affiliated  with  this 
bank  is  the  SOUTHWEST  CATTLE 
LOAN  COMPANY  of  Los  Angeles. 
Address 


Administration  Building 

Los  Angeles  Union  Stock  Yards 


The  Officers  of  these  two  institutions  are 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  PRODUCING, 
GROWING,  FINANCING,  FEEDING  and 
MARKETING  of  live  stock  in  the  West  and 
Central  West.  Therefore,  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  valuable  advice  and  service  to 
the  stock  producers  tributary  to  the  Los  An- 
geles market. 


JOHN  L.  KNORPP,  President 


R.  A.  Knorrp,  Vice  President 


B.  B.  Reynolds,  Cashier 


Explanation  of  Illustrations 

on  Opposite  Page 

Upper  rou\  left  to  right:  (i) 
Cross  between  Malbeck  and 
Zinfandel.  This  fruit  partakes 
of  the  characteristics  of  both 
parents.  (2)  Result  of  cross 
between  Berry  and  l  iolct  Chas- 
selas  —  a  round,  red  medium- 
season  grape  with  Concord  fla- 
vor. (3)  Moscatello  Fino  and 
Concord  cross,  a  new  variety 
said  to  be  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  Thompson  and  of  very  rich 
flavor. 

Below,  left:  A  cross  of  No. 
1  (the  original  hybrid)  upon 
Moscatello  Fino.  Lower  right : 
An  accidental  cross,  one  parent 
of  which  was  Moscatello  Fino 
and  other  pareitt  unknown,  giv- 
ing a  long,  black,  finger-like 
fruit  of  high  sugar  content. 


that  further  study  and  practice  would 
be  needed  to  perfect  the  process. 

The  vine  which  resulted  from  the 
Zinfandel  and  Malbeck  cross  was 
crossed  with  the  Moscatello  Fino,  a 
wine-colored,  oval  table  trrape.  Tha 
result  of  this  second  cross  is  a  large, 
black  tabic  grape,  not  as  sour  as  tha 
Zinfandel,  and  growing  in  long,  loose 
clusters. 

The  method  of  crossing  grapes  which 
has  heretofore  been  used  consists  In 
collecting  the  pollen  from  one  varletr 
with  a  cainel"s-hair  brush  and  shaking 
it  over  the  blossoms  of  another  sort. 
Sometimes  a  cluster  of  blossoms  is  rec.' 
moved  from  the  parept  vine  and  placed  * 
immediately  above  a  cluster  of  blos- 
soms on  another  vine,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  a  paper  sack  A  half 
hour  is  considered  sufficient  time  for 
cross-pollination. 

The  seeds  from  cross-pollinated 
grapes  are  planted,  the  resultant  fruit 
being  of  many  varieties,  most  of  them 
worthless.  This  reproductive  process 
requires  four  years  to  get  results, 
while  gropes  may  be  crossed  by  graft- 
ing and  hybrid  fruit  produced  the  same 
season,  although  the  new  vines  some- 
times do  not  fruit  until  the  following 
year.  One  vine  grew  22  feet  the  same 
season  it  was  grafted. 

NEW  PROCESS  SAVES  TIME 

Not  only  is  much  time  gained  by  the 
new  process,  but  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed more  intelligently  and  with 
greater  assurance  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  is  only  In  rare  Instances  that 
a  meritorious  seedling  is  secured,  their 
great  variation  and  poor  average  qual- 
ity being  well  known. 

Plant  breeders  who  work  by  the 
pollination  method  are  forced  to  waste 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  pr<v 
ducing  worthless  varieties.  Crosa- 
grafting,  when  properly  done,  produces 
a  hybrid  which  partakes  in  greater  or 
lesser  measure  of  the  characteristic! 
of  both  parents,  which  largely  elim- 
inates the  element  of  chance  and  en- 
ables the  breeder  to  operate  with  sci- 
entific ceitain|y. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  In 
cross-grafting  is  in  locating  a  bud  in 
the  stock  or  trunk  of  the  old  vine.  In- 
stead of  a  protuberance,  it  often  ap- 
pears as  a  small,  sunken  place,  easily 
overlooked.  The  trunk  is  sawed  off 
one-half  inch  above  the  bud.  and  the 
stump  split  as  close  to  the  latter  at 
possible. 

The  scion  consists  of  a  two-joint  seo- 
tion  of  last  year's  growth.  Wodd  near 
the  base  of  the  vine  and  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  pre- 
ferred. The  lower  end  of  the  scion  It 
whittled  to  a  wedge,  one  side  of  which 
is  close  to  the  bud.  The  usual  method 
is  to  start  the  slope  well  below  the 
bud,  accidental  hybrids  having  been 
due  to  occasional  instances  where  the 
cut  extended  ut>  to  one  side  of  the  bud. 

The  scion  and  stock  buds  are  made 
to  match  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
same  being  true  of  the  white  wood  of 
both  graft  and  root.  The  success  of 
the  process  depends  largely  upon  the 
skill  with  which  the  buds  and  whit* 
wood  are  made  to  match. 

Grafting  is  done  as  soon  as  the  buds 
swell  In  the  spring.  A  scion  Is  Inserted 
in  each  Bide  of  the  stump,  the  top  of 
which  should  be  about  two  incheB  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
grafts  are  protected  with  cloth  and 
then  covered  with  dirt. — O.  H  .B. 
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He  Creates  New  Grape  Varieties 


AS  R.  B.  Holcomb,  Tulare  vineyardisj,  discovered  a  principle  that 
will  revolutionize  grape  growing?  After  eighteen  years  of  patient 
experimenting  he  claims  at  last  to  have  found  the  simple  secret 
of  crossing  varieties  by  grafting.  His  achievements  have  attracted 


the  attention  of  leading  viticultural  authorities,  who  pronounce  some  of  his 
new  grapes  superior  in  many  respects  to  common  varieties.  A  $200,000 
company  is  reported  to  have  been  formed  at  Fresno  for  exploiting  the  dis- 
coveries of  this  practical  producer.  See  the  article  011  opposite  page 


N  ew  Types — New  Flavors 
The  fruit  illustrated  is  described  on 
opposite  page.  Top,  center — Violet 
Oliver,  the  "Sun-Maid  Queen"  of 
the  raisin  industry,  who  toured  the 
country  recently  and  conferred  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Raisin  upon 
many  prominent  men,  lends  her 
winning  smile  to  jhc  adornment  of 
a  luscious  cluster. 


"Delicious  and  Refreshing" 
That  Mr.  Holcomb's  grapes  are  "all 
there"  as  to.  she  and-  flavor  is  at- 
tested by  the  editors  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  sampling  them.  Left — An  irri- 
gation scene  in  the  great  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  ivherc  the  grape  has 
created  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
wealth.  Bclqw — A  purplish-black 
"lady  finger'  variety  of  unusual 
sweetness. 


The  chicks  you  save  mean  money  in.  The  chicks  you 
lose  mean  money  out.  So,  why  take  chances,  why  ex- 
periment, when  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Scratch  puts  the 
whole  baby-saving  secret  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand  ? 

Made  of  prime  re-cleaned  seeds  and  cracked  grains, 
together  with  bone  meal  and  charcoal,  Sperry  Baby 
Chick  Scratch  gives  baby  chicks  exactly  what  Na- 
ture intended  them  to  have :  a  uniform, balanced  ration 
properly  granulated  and  proportioned.  And  it  is  clean, 
clean,  clean  from  start  to  finish. 

The  granulation  is  just  the  right  size  for  baby  stom- 
achs. The  bone  meal  is  a  great  bone  builder.  The 
charcoal  helps  to  keep  the  digestive  tract  sweet — and 
that  means  a  lot  to  the  chick  (and  to  you). 

Make  it  a  point  to  feed  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Scratch 
right from  the  start —  and  you'll  find  the  cost  of  the  feed 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  chicks  you  save. 

Sperry 

Baby  Chick 
SCRATCH 


Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash 

Made  of  ground  grains  and  high-protein 
nutrients,  Sperry  Baby  Chick.  Mash  meets 
a  demand  of  many  poultrymen.  It  should  be 
fed  in  conjunction  with  Sperry  Bahy  Chick 
Scratch  after  the  first  week.  !t  makes  for 
rapid  growth  without  overtaxing  the  gizzard 
and  digestive  tract  of  the  baby  chick. 

What  goes  into  this  mash?  Clean  mill 
feeds,  ground  whole  grains,  soya  bean  meal, 
meat  meal,  bone  meal  and  buttern»ilk.  The 
mill  feeds  have  a  cooling,  slightly  laxative 
effect.  This  makes  for  better  digestion.  Oat 
groats  (without  hulls)  are  one  of  the  ground 
grains  important  to  chicks.  Bone  meal  is  im- 
portant too — it  gives  the  chicks  bonc-making 
material  as  they  develop;  while  buttermilk 
and  meat  scraps  supply  the  animal  protein 
needed  for  muscle,  tissue  and  feathers. 

Feed  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash  together 
with  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Scratch — and  you 
won't  have  to  worry  about  saving  a  big  per- 
centage of  your  hatch. 


Free  book — mail  this  coupon  now  ! 

Poultry  it  Stock  Feed  Depa«tment 

Sperry  flour  ca 

Dett.  O  •  San  Francisco,  California 
Naturally,  I  want  to  tare  all  the  baby  chiclet  I  can.  Please 
•end  me  your  book  "Makes  Hens  HArr-v"  which  contain! 
expert  directions  on  feeding  baby  chicks. 

Name  

Address.  


Right— 
j  Showing  how 
a  badly  dam- 
j  aged  tree, 
girdled  by 
uophers,  was 
saved  by  in- 
arching. 


One  of  the  mature  orange  trees,  showing  results  of  good  treatment  and 
proper  care.   The  entire  grove  has  been  rejuvenated. 
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Municipal  Farm  Solves  Sewage  Problem 


HE  people  of  Pasadena  did 
not  buy  a  thousand  acres 
hi  of  land  lying  along  a  dry 
wash  four  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  because  they 
were  land  hungry  or  wished 
.  .  ,  to  speculate  in  real  estate, 
but  "because. they  were  forced  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age. 

The  city  has  far  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  septic  tank  now  in 
use  and  is  constructing  a  new  sew- 
age plant  to  cost  $325,000,  which  ft 
expected  to  take  care  of  the  waste 
water  from  homes  of  100.000  people 
living  in  Pasadena  and  its  suburbs. 

The  system  to  be  employed  is  in 
successful  use  in  other  plates  and  it 
is  claimed,  will  purify  the  sewage 
water  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  be 
more  sanitary  than  ordinary  city  wa- 
ter, entirely  devoid  of  odor  and  dis- 
ease germs.  It  is  estimated  the  sale 
of  sludge — solid  matter  which  re- 
mains after  sewage  is  treated — will 
pay  for  operating  the  plant  and  that 
the  farm  will  yield  enough  profit  to 
retire  the  sewage  bonds  and  leave  a 
surplus  for  putting  up  new  farm 
buildings  and  buying  needed  equip- 
ment. 

ADVANCED  METHODS 

The  Pasadena  farm  is  of  special  in- 
terest because  of  the  excellent  work 
being  (lone  in  growing  high-grade 
seed  potatoes  and  in  rejuvenating  a 
run-down  orange  orchard.  The  ex- 
periment also  is  of  vu!ae  because  Los 
Angeles  and  other  Southern  Califor- 
nia cities  may  be  forced  to  dispose 
of  their  sewage  in  a  similar  manner, 
in  which  case  It  win  men  be  up  to 
farmers  to  utilize  the  sludge  and 
■waste  water. 

The  515  acres  Pasadena  has  under 
cultivation  is  divided  as  follows:  Cit- 
rus fruits,  75  acres;  walnuts,  70;  po- 
tatoes, 250;  corn,  70;  alfalfa,  50.  The 
potatoes  are  of  the  White  Rose  va- 
riety and  are  grown  exclusively  for 
seed. 

CORN  YIELDS  30  TONS 

The  corn  is  sold  to  dairy  farmers 
for  silage.  This  crop  is  to  be  dis- 
continued for  the  very  unusual  rea- 
son that  it  grows  so  raiiK  (sometimes 
.attaining  a  height  of  18  feet  and 
yielding  30  tons  to  the  acre)  that 
when  it  is  transported  along  ttie  high- 
way the  traffic  is  obstructed.  A  truck 
and  trailer  haul  12  tons  ai  a  -load. 


Southern  California  City  Carries  on 
Unique  Agricultural  Project 

A YEAR  ago  Pasadena  took  over  the  management  of  her 
500-acre  farm  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  Bert  C.  Bougher, 
former  farm  adviser  and  ranch  superintendent,  who  is  making 
a  conspicuous  success  of  rejuvenating  a  large  citrus  grove,  im- 
proving potatoes  and  solving  other  farm  problems.  The  city  has 
begun  the  construction  of  a  new  $325,000  septic  tank  for  . the 
treating  of  sewage,  the  disposal  of  which  forced  the  acquisition 
of  the  land.  It  is  intended  to  develop  a  model  farm,  under  abso- 
lutelv  sanitary  conditions,  making  it  a  credit  rather  than  a  re- 
proach to  the  municipality.  Other  cities,  as  well  as  farmers,  are 
watching  the  experiment  with  keen  interest.         — The  Editor. 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


The  heavy  corn  growth  is  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  nilrogen  In  the 
form  of  ammonia  which  the  irriga- 
tion water  contains.  The  problem  of 
the  Pasadena  farm  is  not  how  to  ob- 
tain enough  water  and  fertility,  but 
profitably  to  dispose  of  the  surplus. 
On  account  of  the  lay  of  the  land 
and  the  kind  of  farming  done  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  it  is  impractic- 
able to  sell  water. 

Because  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned, potatoes  yield  as  high  as  200 
and  even  300  sacks  per  acre  on  the 
bpst  land,  although  the  average  for 
the  entire  acrage  is  about  100  sacks. 
Twenty  acres  planted  tor  seed  last 
spring  made  175  sacks  to  the  acre. 
The  average  for  the  State  is  65  sacks 
and  for  Southern  California,  48  sacks. 

DOUBLE  CROPPING  ABANDONED 
The  double  cropping  method  which 
bad  been  followed  in  former  years 
was  discontinued  when  the  city  took 
over  the  farm  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  and  a  cover  crop  grown 
on  most  of  the  potato  land.  The 
seed  patch  was  certified  and  severe- 
ly "rouged"  by  pulling  out  all  poor 
plants.  Only  perfect  tubers  were  used 
for  planting  the  main  fall  crop,  which 
also  was  certified. 

The  crop  I  his  year  was  cut  short 
by  flea  beetles,  leaf  hoppers  and  to- 
bacco worms.  But  the  nematode  is 
believed  by  Mr.  Bougher.  manager  of 
the  farm,  to  be  the  most  serious  of 
all  the  pests  which  threaten  the  veg- 
etable industry  of  California.    He  be- 


lieves the  soil  on  which  seed  potatoes 
have  been  grown,  as  well  as  the  tub- 
ers themselves,  should  be  examined 
for  this  pest  and  that  it  is  advisable 
to  plant  corn  or  small  grain  on  land 
where  it  is  found. 

BREEDING  BETTER  POTATOES 

An  interesting  experiment  in  breed- 
ing better  potatoes  is  being  tried  on 
the  Pasadena  farm.  From  five  rows 
which  were  planted  last  February,  all 
poor  plants  were  pulled  out  and  the 
crop  dug  by  hand.  Only  those  hills 
having  eight  or  more  good-sized  tub- 
ers were  saved.  The  seed  obtained 
in  this  manner  was  used  to  plant  a 
larger  patch  in  the  fall,  which  was 
treated  in  the  same  way.  In  three 
years  there  will  be  enough  of  this 
selected  seed  to  plant  th"e  entire  250 
acres. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PLANTINGS 

Fifteen  or  twenty  experimental 
plantings  were  made  to  test  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  storing  seed,  fer- 
tilizing and  other  operations  con- 
nected with  potato  growing.  The  re- 
sults are  being  oarefully  tabulated 
and  will  be  used  to  determine  future 
cultural  methods. 

The  citrus  orchard,  which  com- 
prises mostly  oranges,  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition  a  year  ago,  the  trees 
having  been  weakened  by  improper 
irrigation,  shallow  cultivation,  in- 
judicious   pruning,    .gopher  girdling 


and  frost  injury.  In  less  than  a  year 
the  improvement  made  in  this  or- 
chard has  been  most  remarkable, 
suggesting  that  the  poor  condition  of 
many  other  orchards  may  be  due  as 
much  to  neglect  and  wrong  treat- 
ment as  to  frost  injury.  (It  is  easy 
to  blame  the  weather  ior  poor  farm- 
ing )  Most  of  the  trees  look  thrifty, 
having  put  out  new  shoots  and  feeder 
rootlets,  and  are  bearing  some  very 
fine  fruit. 

The  ground  was  plowed  a  foot  deep 
and  a  subsoiler  run  down  another 
foot,  thoroughly  aerating  the  soil  and 
putting  it  in  fine  shape  for  root  and 
moisiure  penetration.  xae  ground 
was  then  cultivated  five  inches  deep 
and  a  weed  knife  run  four  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  Instead  of  run- 
ning water  in  four  furrows  in  the 
middle  of  the  row,  eight  furrows  were 
made  and  cross  furrows  opened,  so 
as  to  carry  the  water  close  to  all 
sides  of  the  tree.  A  fine  cover  crop 
of  melilotus  indica  is  now  growing  in 
the  orchard  and  will  uc  plowed  under 
next  spring. 

SURGERY  SAVES  TREES 

The  first  step  in  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  orange  orci*flrd  was  to  exam- 
ine each  individual  tree  carefully  and 
stencil  on  its  trunk  the  row  number 
and  number  in  the  row.  A  record 
then  was  made  of  the  orchard  and 
each  tree  given  the  treatment  it 
needed.  Over  150  were  found  to  have 
been  birdled  by  gophers.  These  were 
repaired  by  inarching;  that  is,  three 
small  seedlings  were  set  close  to  the 
trunk  and  cut  off  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  the  ends  inserted  in 
an  opening  in  the  bark  and  covered 
with  wax.  All  but  about  a  dozen  of 
the  injured  trees  were  saved. 

Other  trees  were  given  special  fer- 
tilization or  topworked  with  buds 
taken  from  thrifty,  heavy-bearing  in- 
dividuals. If  the  response  is  unsat- 
isfactory, the  tree  is  removed  and 
another  planted  in  its  place,  as  the 
ground  is  considered  too  valuable  to 
be  encumbered  with  poor,  scrubby 
trees.  The  tree  surgery,  stenciling 
and  a  careful  pruning  cost  $2500. 

The  orchard  is  to  be  equipped  with 
.  ten-gallon  smudge  pots — one  for  each 
tree — burning  crude  distillate,  which 
costs  two  and  one-half  cents  a  gallon. 
An  80,000-gallon  tank  and  two  tank 
wagons  are  to  be  procured  at  a  cost 
of  $2500  and  16  men  employed  at  90 
cents  an  hour  (Continued  on  Page  17) 


Spray  Lemon  Trees  Now  for  Brown  Rot 


HERE  is  no  longer  any  ex- 
cuse for  losing  a  part  of  the 
lemon  crop  each  winter  with 
1|    brown  rot. 

The  cause  of  this .  decay 
J  has  been  worked  out  by  sci- 
fi  entific  investigators  and  is 
well  underst^cd.  Moreover, 
the  method  of  prevention  has  been  per- 
fected and  has  been  tried  out  on  com- 

mcicial  ranches  uimi  u  1^    .-^  -> 

be  effective,  practicable  and  cheap. 

Within  the  packing  houses,  brown 
rot  control  has  become  a  matter  of 
routine,  but  there  are  always  a  num- 
ber of  growers  who  neglect  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions.  This  year, 
particularly,  the  supply  of  lemons  is 
jibert  and  those  who  have  them  will 
de  well  to  give  them  every  protec- 
tion. 

WET  WEATHER  PROBLEM 

Brown  rot  is  always  worse  after  wet 
■weather.  It  causes  a  large  number  of 
mature  lemons  to  decay  while  still 
attached  to  the  trees.  The  fruit  turns 
light  brown  all  over,  usually  without 
the  formation  of  dusty  spore,  masses, 
but  with  an  odor  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular decay.  All  affected  lemons  are 
.a  total  loss,  as  once  the  fungus  has 
gained  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
fruit,  it  spreads  very  rapidly.  The 
true  cause  of  this  trouble  is  a  fungus 
with  a  formidable  name,  Pythiacystis 
cttrophthora,  which  Is  normally  a  soil 
fungus,  living  at  considerable  depths 
1b  the  dry  season  and  coming  to  the 


Crop  Short  This  Year — Those  Who  Spray  Will 
Collect  Dividends — How  and  IF  hen 
By  DR.  J.  ELLIOT  COIT 

Formerly  Professor  of  Citricuiturc,  University  of  California.  Autltor 
Of  "Citrus  Fruits"  and  oilier  standard  reference  works:  An 
exclusive  contributor  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


surface  to  bear  fruit  in  the  form  of 
spores  in  wet  weather. 

This  f.ingus  is  of  a  very  low  order, 
not  far  removed  from  the  dividing  line 
between  animal  and  plant  kingdoms. 
While  this  form  is  classified  as  a  fun- 
gus plant,  the  reproductive  bodies  or 
spores  are  very  delicate,  thin-walled 
cells  with  cilia  or  tails  which  enable 
them  to  Swin  around  actively  in  a  thin 
film  of  water. 

HOW  FUNGUS  SPREADS 

During  moist  weather  these  spores 
are  formed  in  large  numbers  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  especially  in 
damp  and  shady  places  such  as  under 
low-pruned  lemon  trees.  During  a  rain 
the  drip  from  the  trees  spatters  the 
spores  up  onto  low  hanging  fruit  or 
those  within  splashing  distance  of 
the  ground.  The  spores  swimming 
through  the  film  of  water  on  the  fruit 
finally  enter  through  the  stomata  or 
natural  breathing  pores,  of  which 
there  are  many  thousands  on  each 
fruit.  Once  inside,  the  spores  grow 
and  produce  decay  in  three  or  four 
days. 


Some  spores  may  fall  on  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  but  are  able  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  cambium  only  near  the 
ground — especially  where  the  soil  has 
accumulated  above  the  bid  union. 
Decay  of  the  cambium  tissue  stimu- 
lates the  tree  to  produce  a  mass  of 
gum  at  that  point.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  gum  disease  and  is  caused 
by  the  same  fungus  which  caues 
brown  rot. 

If  a  brown  rot  lemon  is  mashed  and 
some  of  the  tissue  placed  in  a  fresh 
wound  in  lemon  bark  and  the  wound 
kept  moist  for  a  few  days,  a  typical 
case  of  gum  disease  will  deve'on.  This 
is  known  as  inoculation,  and  is  used 
only  by  plant  pathologists  to  prove 
out  the  causes  of  different  diseases. 
Sour  orange  bark  is  highly  resistant 
to  gum  disease  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  all  lemon  nursery  stock  in  <"ali- 
fornia  nowadays  is  budded  high  on 
sour  stock. 
CHEAP  EFFECTIVE  PREVENTIVE 

Fortunately  a  simple,  cheap  and 
very  effective  method  of  preventing 
brown  rot  is  now  available.  Because 
these  spores  are  so  -Jain  walled  they 


are  susceptible  to  Milestone  solution 
even  in  minute  quantities.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  under  the  trees  is 
wet  with  bordeaux  mixture  all  spores 
will  be  killed  and  additional  spores 
prevented  from  forming.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  spray  all  the 
ground  under  the  trees  with  bordeaux, 
going  well  out  to  the  extreme  drip  of 
the  trees,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  practically  to  eliminate 
brown  rot  and  greatly  to  reduce  gum 
disease  for  that  season. 

Some  growers  obiect  to  t*>*°  ,l"e 
ground  that  subsequent  fumigation 
may  injure  trees  spraytd  wiln 
deaux.  This  excuse  is  not  valid, 
however,  because  there  will  be  no  in- 
jury except  to  leaves  coated  with 
bordeaux. 

Inasmuch  as  brown  rot  does  not 
attack  leaves,  the  workmen  should  be 
directed  to  wet  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  as  few  leaves  as  possible. 
If  a  handful  of  leaves  unintentionally 
sprayed  should  be  dropped  by  fnmign- 
tion,  it  will  not  matter  when  compared 
to  the  much  greater  damage  of  brown 
rot. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Spray  now  all  lemon  trees.  Use 
bordeaux  mixture,  "4-4-50,"  if  home 
made;  if  the  commercial  paste  13 
used,  'ten  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
water;  or  if  the  prepared,  dry  powdered 
bordeaux,  six  pounds  to  100  gallons. 
Every  grower  is  urged  to  get  busy  be- 
fore the  next  rain. 
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."EVERY   READER   A  REPORTER" 

Concise,  helpful  articles  and  good,  clear  pictures  are 
welcomed'.  Theme  scceptert  will  be  paid  for  at  space  rat^s 
»nd  uns-rarlaMe  material  returned  promptly  If  postage  is 
fnclosed. 

VOI  R  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  an  in«titutlon  of  service. 
Through  its  large  staff  of  specisl'sts  amt  its  close  contact 
svith  au;.i.  >*l  sources  of  information,  this  magazine-  is 
ni-1  and  wrtttng;  to'alve  aM  or  Information  to  anv  sub- 
scriber. Address  all  airricultural  questions  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  Editor.  Examiner  BiMldine.  l^os  Angeles.  Give 
name  and  address  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


Pithy  Paragraphs 


TJ"  ARMERS  STUDY  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 

Jl  Should  journalism  and  public  speaking  be 
taught  at  our  agricultural  colleges?  By  all  means, 
we  believe.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  fluently 
and  forcibly  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  on  paper 
«>an  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  in  forming  agri- 
cultural on;;«nizati<.ns  and  in  securing  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  The  average  agri- 
culturist is  a  man  of  action,  rather  than  words.  He 
i«  not  trained  in  tha  art  of  writing  and  speaking. 
The  result  is  those  who  are  more  proficient  along 
these  lines  wield  a  greater  influence  in  the  official 
and  business  world.  Farmers  of  the  future  should 
be  trained  to  hold  their  own  in  business  and 
politics. 


WHERE'S  THE  E4-EGG  HEN? 
A  professional  poultry111*11  WM  seldom  admit 
that  any  of  his  hens  lay  less  than  150  or  I",  eggs 
a  year,  while  "200-egg  hens  are  getting  to  be  nuite 
common.  The  average  hen.  however,  lays  only 
64  eggs  a  year,  which  shows  the  vast  amount  of 
room  for  improvement.  The  greatest  gains  in 
the  chicken  business,  hoth  in  quantity  and  quality, 
are  being  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially 
California,  which  during  the  past  decade  has  in- 
creased her  egg  production  24.000,000  dozen.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  egg  yield  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  fell  off  17.000.004  dozen.  Tie  Petarama 
district  a'one  is  shipping  a  carload  of  eggs  daily 
to  New/  York  City.  Mild  climate,  cheap  building 
material,  and  year-around  green  feed  are  probably 
the  main  factors  in  Biddy's  success  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


H-)W  LONG  WILL  THE  MASSACRE  CONTINUE? 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  in  the  past  has  had 
considerable  to  say  about  the  injury  to  finefbreed- 
ing  animals  through  overfitting  for  shows.  The 
fair  and  stock  show  season  just  closing  has  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  this  factor.  Every  year 
hundreds  of  fine  animals,  especially  hogs,  are 
harmed  by  the  "finishing"  process  deemed  neces- 
pary  for  showing.  And  all  too  frequently  this  actu- 
ally results  in  the  "fini6h,"  as  far  as  utility  is  con- 
cerned. Breeders  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  few 
anin»als  upon  the  altar  of  pride,  but  the  usual 
result  is  to  prevent  exhibition  of  many  of  the  best 
Individuals.  And  when  the  highly  fitted  stock  is 
sold  to  inexperienced  buyers  who  do  not  under- 
f--tpnd  the  "letting  down"  process,  dissatisfaction 
detrimental  to  the  entire  industry  results. 


LET  US  BE  FAIR.  ALTHOUGH  PROGRESSIVE 
Authorities  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
tensive service  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  for 
failure  to  recognize  and  indorse  new  crops,  im- 
proved methods  and  various  commercial  projects. 
Yet  a  little  thought  will  make  apparent  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  position.  They  cannot  jump  at  con- 
clusions; nor  on  the  other  hand,  have  they  time 
to  Investigate  thoroughly  and  immediately  every 
innovation  that  arises.  The  fanners  have  come 
to  realize  they  must  solve  more  and  more  of  their 
own  problems  and  depend  upon  the  specialists  for 
consultation,  assistance  and  advice  rather  than 
Immediate  results.  I^et  ns  be  quick  to  seize  new 
opportunii  i->  —but  slow  to  criticize  our  overworked 
educators  and  scientists! 


"What's  New?" — A,lTst  of 

Agricultural  Progress 


Hawkins  Hauls  Milk 

JOSEPH  HAWKINS  of  Pomona  is  hauling  730 
cans  of  milk  daily  to  Los  Angeles.  This  trw-k- 
ttanspcrted  dairy  product  is  worth  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Quirk  Wireless  Crop  Reports 

WITHIN  five  minutes  after  a  report  on  the  beet 
sagas;  crcp  of  Germany  had  left  Berlin,  it 
had  been  sent  by  radio  to  receiving  stations  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

'Finger  Printing'  Cows 

IN  order  to  identify  valuable  pedigreed  cows,  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  is  n  aking  im- 
prints of  cows'  noses,  in  much  the  farce  manner 
that  finger  prims  are  taken  to  identify  human 

beings. 

Now.  We'll  Chew  'Chevon' 

GOAT  growers  at  last  have  found  a  satisfactory 
name  for  their  meat  product — "chevon."  1  he 
wrrd  is  of  I-'rr-nch  origin  and  in  the  future  should 
susgest  meat  which  partakes  of  the  characteristics 
of  both  mutton  and  venison. 

Raises  Berries  for  Miners 

MISS  CARRIE  POWERS  raises  strawberries  on 
her  ranch  at  Goodyear's  Bar.  Sierra  County, 
and  sells  them  to  miners  and  lumberjacks  at  good 
prices.  Although  her  berry  patch  is  4000-  feet 
above  sea  level,  ripe  berries  were  picked  from 
unprotected  vines  November  L — E.  G.  K1NYON. 

Promising  Hybrid  Walnut 

A VALUABLE  new  walnut — the  Grunel — has 
been  originated  by  J.  G.  Grundel  of  the  Orange 
Blossom  Colony.  n«ar  Stockton,  by  <- tossing  the 
Eijon  seedling  with  the  English  variety.  '  From 
three-year-old  trees  a  good-sized  crop  was  har- 
vested the  past  season.  The  nuts  are  said  to  be 
larger  than  anv  oiher  variety,  with  soft  shells  and 
solid,  sweet  meat. — MATTHEW  HAMILTON. 

Trees  Need  More  Water 

NINE-TENTHS  of  the  deciduous  fruit  trees  of 
Southern  California  suffer  from  under  irriga- 
tion, according  to  V.  F.  Blandiard.  who  says  that 
most  orchardists  would  be  amazed  if  they  were  to 
take  a  soil  augur  and  bore  down  four  feet  into 
the  dry  subsoil.  He  is  of  the  opinion  thit  more 
tree  troubles  are  due  to  fluctuating  moisture  con- 
ditions than  to  all  other  causes  put  together. 

The  335-Egg  H en  Is  H ere 

IADY  JEWELL,  a  White  Leghorn  hen  owned  by 
-*  H.  M.  Leathers  of  Woodland.  Cowlitz  County. 
Washington,  laid  335  eggs  in  365  days,  at  the  egg- 
laying  contest  of  the  Western  Washington  Experi- 
ment Station,  which  closed  in  November.  This  is 
eleven  eggs  more  than  any  other  hen  ever  laid  in 
one  year,  according  to  reports  received. 

Boston  Blanket  Protects  Produce 

AN  insulating  material  called  "Boston  blanket"  is 
being  very  successfully  used  to  cover  warehouse 
walls  both  inside  and  «out,  in  Lassen  and  Modoc 
Counties.  The  contents  of  the  buildings  are  pro- 
tected from  both  heat  and  cold  and  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  good  condition.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  in  the  Surprise  and  Honey 
Lake  Valleys  have  taken  advantage  of  a  string  of 
Boston  blanket  warehouses  recently  established  in 
the  counties  named,  to  hold  their  crops  for  favor- 
able markets— E.  G.  KINYON. 

Unusual  Cow  Testing  Plan 

NINETY-EIGHT  dairymen  in  Whatcom  County, 
Washington,  have  formed  a  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation which  differs  from  most  others  in  that  the 
milk  is  not  tested  at  the  dairy,  but  at  some  cen- 
tral place,  to  which  all  samples  are  brought.  Each 
dairyman  takes  his  own  samples,  which  are  col- 
lected once  a  month  by  the  tester,  who  determines 
the  butterfat  content  of  the  milk.  Fifteen  hundred 
cows  will  be  tested  for  $1.25  each  per  year.  This 
arrangement  gives  the  tester  time  for  assisting 
the  dairymen  in  balancing  rations  for  the  best 
milk  production. 

Spraying  for  Blight 

BELIEVE  that  before  long  we  shall  find  in 
spraying  our  most  practical  means  of  protec- 
tion against  pear  blight."  declares  Prof.  F.  C. 
Reimer,  director  of  the  Southern  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Talent,  Ore.  "I  believe  that  bees, 
files,  thrips.  aphids  and  ants  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  blight  infection.  The  ant  is  probably 
to  blame  for  half  of  all  cases  of  carry-over  blight 
and  reinfections."  Professor  Reimer  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  blight  control 
and  his  conclusions  carry  corresponding  weight. 
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Hens  Destroy  Walnut  Worms 

HpHK  best  way  to  get  rid  of  walnut  codlin  moth 
worms  is  to  feed  them  to  hens,  is  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  Harry  Ptiner.  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  for  three  years  ha3 
been  studying  methods  for  controlling  this  pest. 
Although  nine-tenths  of  all  the  worms  leave  the 
treies  in  the  nuts,  only  one  in  fifty  ever  reaches 
the  packing  hopicr.  he  points  out.  This  means 
that  88  per  cent  of  the  worms  escape  from  the 
nuts  on  the  premises.  A  good  many  of  them  btde 
in  the  sacks,  which  sometimes  are  steamed  aud 
irmcd  to  get  rid  of  the  larvae.  This  method, 
however,  has  not  proved  very  effective,  he  main- 
tains. 

Fumigating  the  empty  tacks  is  recommended  by 
Stiner.  who  says  this  job  can  be  performed  co- 
operatively fos  one-half  cent  per  sack.  The  bulk 
of  the  wcrrrrs.  however,  may  be  caught  by  chlrken* 
running  underneath  the  drying  trays,  whirh  should 
be  raised  a  foot  cr  so  off  the  ground.  The  old 
speckled  hen  is  a  champit  n  pest  destroyer,  asserts 
the  State  entoc.clcgist. 

I  Jnique  Method  of  Olive  Planting 

rp.IE  F.-taca'fci  method  of  planting  olive*  ^hich 
A  is  said  to  reduce  the  time  of  ct  mine  into  bear- 
ing from  tea  years  to  four  years,  has  be^n  tried  by 
J.  H.  Brown,  manager  of  the  Ehmann  (Hive  Com-, 
pany,  Happy  ValTey.  Bntte  County,  with  encotir 
aging  results.   1  he  method  was  developed  In  Spain 

A  limb  eight  feet  long  and  four  to  sir  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base  is  buried  horizontally  within 
a  few  hours  after  cutting,  In  a  foot  of  sofl,  leaving 
a  few  inches  of  the  small  end  exposed.  This  is 
done  in  December,  the  rutting  being  ready  for 
planting  the  following  spring. 

A  hole  four  or  five  feet  deep  is  dug  and  in  the 
bottom  six  or  eight  inches  of  manure  is  placed,  cosh- 
ered with  a  layer  of  soil  of  similar  thickness.  The 
limb  then  is  set  in  the  hole,  resting  upon  the  soil, 
and  the  hole  filled.  Dirt  then  is  piled  up  around  the 
limb  until  only  a  few  inches  of  the  top  Is  let* 
exposed. 

During  the  summer  the  limb  is  watered  through 
a  small,  sharpene'l  pipe  driven  to  a  point  near 
the  base.  In  the  fall  the  mound  of  dirt  is  removed, 
a  >iilerable  new  growth  having  appeared  by  this 
time  and  roots  having  been  put  forth  from  the 
base.  Mr.  Brown  fi;  out  200  trees  on  his  own 
place  by  this  method  list  spring  and  all  but  six  or 
seven  now  are  fliri>  rg— H.  F.  BAKER. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  thr  asso<:at*  edi- 
tors, regular  in  iters  and  special  contributors 
who  make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM  S  bril- 
liant staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority: 
each  is  actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of 
sen  ice. 

I— LUTHER  Bl' R BANK 

NO  plant  propagator  or  horticulturist 
ever  known  has  attained  the  world- 
wide recognition  accorded  Luther  Bur- 
t«mk.  lii>  Santa  Rosa  home  is  the  shrine 
lor  thousands  of  visitors,  from  all  States 
and  all  countries.  To  measure  the  value 
of  his  work  to 
mankind  is  mani- 
festly impossible. 

The  Burbank 
potato  and  to- 
mato alone  have 
added  millions  of 
dollars  to  the 
world's  agricul- 
tural wealth  And 
the  gorgeous 
flowers  he  saw 
created  by  im- 
proving and 
crossing  existing 
varieties  have 
given  much  in  the  way  of  aesthetic  value 
to  appreciative  plant  lovers.  Hundreds 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  owe  their 
present  perfection  to  his  patient  endeavor 
and  guiding  genius. 

Now,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  Bur- 
bank is  working  with  the  same  intensity 
that  has  characterized  his  lifetime  of 
labor.  And  such  articles  as  he  finds  time 
to  prepare  are  published  exclusively  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

In  no  other  magazine  will  you  find  the 
original  literary  work  of  Luther  Burbank. 
It  appears  only  in  this  publication.  Watch 
for  future  contributions  from  this  world- 
famous  naturalist. 
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This  Season  in  the  Apiary  *V***>%*V% 

Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Professional  Beekeeper 
and  the  Novice — IF  hat  to  Do  This  Month 


that  every  colony  has  abundant  food 
and  is  protected  from  cold  winds. 


By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 

THE  last  of  this  month  marks  the  ticeably  earlier 
end  of  the  quiescent  or  brood- 
less  period  for  bees  in  Califor- 
nia. This  period  corresponds  to  the 
"hibernating"  period  in  the  colder 
States,  when  bees  are  more  or  less 
confined  to  the  hives. 

In  climates    where    they    can  fly 
nearly  every  day  it  is  the  arrival  of  a 
pollenless    period    rather    than  cold 
,  that  causes  the 

y  bloodless  condition 

p|!:  *~         of  the  hives.  Pollen 

*£•  greatly  stimulates 

the  activities  of  the 
queen,  while  a  flow 
of  nectar,  unaccom- 
p  a  n  i  e  d  by  suffi- 
cient pollen,  has 
little  effect  upon 
her  laying. 

From  about  the 
middle  of  October 
to  the  latter  part 
of  December,  little 
or  no  brood  will 
be  found  in  normal 
colonies,  those  which  have  been  given 
new  queens  or  which  have  superseded 
their  queens  late,  being  possible  ex- 
ceptions. During  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber eucalyptus  begins  to  furnish  pol- 
len, especially  near  the  coast  and  the 
queens  are  at  once  stimulated  to  mod- 
erate egg  laying. 

The  eucalyptus  Rogus'ta.  a  rough- 
barked,  brittle-limbed  variety  growing 
30  to  40  feet  in  height,  shows  the  first 
bloom,  often  by  or  before  December  1, 
although  near  the  sea  the  common 
Blue  Gum  is  almost  as  early. 

These  are  followed  about  January  1 
by  the  pussy-willow  along  the  streams, 
and  from  this  date  both  willows  and 
eucalypts  furnish  an  almost  constant 
succession  of  bloom  up  to  April.  San 
Diego  city,  where  the  E.  Robusta  is 
much  planted  as  a  street  tree,  is  no- 


j.  o.  BIXBY 


than  other  localities 
in  its  blooming  period. 

Open  hives  as  little  as  possible  dur- 
ing this  month,  as  the  colonies  are 
small  and  the  weather  is  likely  to  be 
cool  and  windy.  Test  every  hive  by 
"hefting"  (lifting  the  rear  end),  and 
if  any  are  short  of  stores  supply  them 
with  honey  or  6ugar  syrup.  The  best 
way  to  feed  this  is  to  fill  an  empty 
comb  with  the  syrup — made  of  sugar 
and  water,  equal  parts  by  measure — 
remove  a  comb  from  the  brood  cham- 
ber and  insert  the  filled  comb.  A 
tablespoonful  or  more — the  more  the 
better — of  honey  added  to  the  feed 
will  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
bees. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  feed  is  to  be 
prepared,  a  speedy  way  is  to  mix  it  in 
a  tub,  which  is  placed  under  the  gate 
of  an  extractor.  Then  with  a  spray 
pump,  such  as  is  used  to  wash  win- 
dows, etc.,  spray  the  feed  into  the 
cells  of  the  empty  comb,  placed  on 
top  of  the  extractor  reel.  When  one 
side  is  full,  reverse  the  comb. 

Make  the  syrup  a  little  thinner  than 
as  directed  above;  say,  one-third 
sugar,  two-thirds  water.  Have  the 
water  a  little  warm.  By  this  method 
a  comb  can  be  filled  in  one  or  two 
minutes  and  not  a  drop  be  wasted. 

EXCLUDING  ROBBER  BEES 


Have  the  comb-boxes  in  which  the 
combs  are  transported,  carefully 
closed  to  exclude  robber  bees,  and  put 
the  empty  combe,  taken  from  the 
brood-nests,  back  into  the  comb- 
boxes;  don't  leave  them  about  to  ex- 
cite robbing.  Cover  the  hives  again 
carefully,  using  a  quilt  of  some  kind 
over  the  frames  to  conserve  the 
warmth  of  the  hive. 

These  suggestions  will  apply  to  all 
the  citrus-growing  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  higher  elevations,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
State,  little  need  be  done  but  to  see 


Bee  Notes — Combed  or  Extracted 


MOST  COMMON  NECTAR  PLANT 
I  am  reminded  that  the  only 
known  nectar-bearing  plant  which  is 
native  to  every  county  of  California  is 
B.ue  Curls.  (You  may  know  it  under 
the  name  of  camphor  weed,  vinegar 
weed,  coyote  weed,  mustang,  flea 
weed  or  a  dozen  other  "aliases."  The 
botanists  know  it  as  Trichottema 
lanreolatum.)  This  is  a  common  weed 
of  the  stubble  fields.  The  "woolly 
blue  curls,"  a  not  very  common  shrub, 
growing  at  considerable  elevation  on 
volcanic  soil,  and  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  is  another 
plant. 


cent  beekeepers'  meeting  was  W.  H. 
Allen  of  Santa  Paula,  one  time  county 
inspector  of  Ventura  County,  83  years 
old.  still  hale  and  vigorous  and  still  a 
beekeeper.  Three  or  four  years  ago, 
after  a  very  severe  operation.  Mr. 
Allen  was  given  up  to  die.  "And,"  he 
says,  "I  would  have  died  if  my  folks 
could  have  had  their  way  about  it;  but 
I  couldn't  stand  sitting  around  doing 
nothing,  so  I  got  a  half  dozen  colonies 
of  bees  and  went  to  work;  now,  the 
third  season.  I  have  secured  a  good 
crop  of  honey,  have  190  colonies  of 
bees,  and  am  in  better  health  than  for 
>  ears." 


WRONG  TIMI 
I NG— Don't 


IE    FOR  REQUEEN- 

attempt  to  do  any 
reauei-ning  or  making  up  of  nuclei  at 
this  time  of  year.  This. is  a  very  com- 
mon fuult  of  amateurs  or  beginners, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  failure. 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITOR 
Prof.  A.  E.  Lundy  of  Cape  Col- 
ony. South  Africa,  is  investigating 
apiary  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  interest  of  his  Government.  He 
has  been  touring  this  country  by 
motor  with  his  wife  and  little  daugh- 
ter, and  recently  arrived  in  Los  An- 
geles from  Washington,  D.  C.  Both 
Prof.  Lundy  and  his  wife  were  born  in 
South  Africa.  They  report  Southern 
California  as  the  most  "like  home"  to 
them  of  any  8tate  they  have  visited, 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  vegetatiou 
hud  weather  conditions. 


DOWN  AND  OUT,  BUT  COMES 
BACK — Another  man  present  was 
caught  in  a  big  financial  smash  in  the 
city  a  few  years  ago.  losing  his  entire 
fortune  and  his  health  as  well.  In  the 
sixth  decade  of  life,  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  rural  condi- 
tions, he  started  out  to  find  work  for 
support.  A  beekeeper  friend  found 
him  a  job  to  look  after  a  mountain 
apiary,  at — listen  now!— $5  per  month 
and  "found."  A  rigorous  course  of 
dieting  and  outdoor  life  restored  his 
health,  and  today  he  is  an  expert 
queen-breeder,  can  command  a  living 
wage,  and  has  money  in  bank. 


AN< 


LESS  NOVICES  OUT 
A  meeting  of  tne  Fraternal  Bee- 
keepers' Society  recently  held  at  Ex- 
position Park,  Ix>s  Angeles,  called  out 
a  good  attendance  of  commercial 
honey  producers,  many  of  them  old- 
timers.  There  was  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  the  amateur  class,  especially 
woaien.  who  have  been  so  prominent 
of  recent  years.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  organize  a  co-operative  sell- 
ing association,  to  succeed  the  defunct 
State  Honey  Exchange. 


N  OLD-TIMERS'  TESTIMONY 
j    Among  the  attendants  at  a  re- 


ARTISTIC  ERROR 

One  of  the  counties  making  an 
apiary  exhibit  at  a  leading  Southern 
California  fair  this  season,  lost  the 
first  prize  award  because  of  an  artistic 
error.  This  county  had  an  exception- 
ally fine  display  of  extracted  honey  in 
crystal  glass,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
background  of  the  exhibit  was  of  a 
light  sky-blue. 

Now,  honey  ot  every  variety  has 
more  or  less  of  a  yellow  tinge,  and 
yellow  and  blue  are  complementary 
colors  and  produce  green;  therefore, 
all  the  honey  was  given  a  green  tinge, 
which  detracted  from  its  true  color 
value.  This  was  especially  noticeable 
because  two  years  ago  this  sainn 
county  sec  ured  the  second  prize  solely 
because  its  small  exhibit  was  en- 
hanced by  a  background  of  contrast- 
ing color. 


I 


Getting  the  Early  Honey 


N  the  counties  of  the  great  valleys 


hachapi"  there  are  two  honey-flows 
for  which  it  will  pay  the  commercial 
honey  producer  to  be  on  the  lookout — 
the  manzanita  and  the  almond. 

The  manzanita,  of  which  there  are 
four  or  five  varieties,  grows  abundant- 
ly in  all  the  wooded  sections,  and.  is 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  native 
shrubs  in  flower,  foliage  and  fruit. 

In  mild  winters  its  lovely  waxen 
bells  yield  an  Abundance  of  nectar, 
producing  honey  varying  from  pure 
white  to  light  amber,  according  to 
locality.  Like  many  of  our  widely  dis- 
tributed nectar-bearing  plants,  it  will 
not  thrive  below  a  certain  elevation, 
and  its  nectar  is  whiter  the  higher  up 
it  grows,  while  its  delicate  flavor  per- 
sists everywhere. 

GOOD  YIELDS  SECURED 

In  favorable  winters  —  warm  and 
sunny — yields  of  40  to  60  pounds  per 
colony  frequently  are  secured,  while 
the  colonies  are  built  up  in  splendid 
shape  to  gather  the  almond  and  de- 
ciduous fruit  honeys  which  follow. 

The  period  of  bloom  commences  in 
midwinter,  about  the  holidays,  when 
the  colonies  are  at  their  lowest  ebb 
and  least  fitted,  because  of  small  field 
forces,  to  store  a  surplus. 

Therefore,  get  your  "think-tank"  at 
work  to  overcome  this  defect.  Find 
your  strongest  colonies  and  mark 
them.  All  queenless  colonies  and  all 
weak  ones,  unless  they  have  particu- 
larly good  queens,  should  be  united 
with  one  of  the  very  strong  colonies. 
Never  unite  a  weak  colony  with  an- 
other weak  one,  unless  you  can  unite 
enough  to  make  a  very  large  one. 
(Fourteen  united  in  one  is  my  limit, 
and  it  paid  me  big.) 

If  you  have  a  few  colonies  below 
the  average,  but  still  moderately 
strong  and  having  a  little  sealed 
brood,  remove  a  comb  or  two  from 
such  colonies  and  give  it  to  one  of 
your  strongest  ones.  So  proceed  until 
the  strong  colonies  are  markedly 
stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  yard. 
You  may  be  able  to  repeat  the  draw- 
ing of  sealed  brood  from  the  weaker 
colonies  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

WEAK  COLONIES  BENEFITED 

These  strong,  built-up  colonies  will 
give  you  surplus,  if  any  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, while  the  weaker  colonies  will 
build  up  on  the  manzanita  and  be 
ready  for  the  later  flows  from  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees. 

In  many  localities  of  the  great 
northern  valleys  almond  bloom  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  apiarist,  not 
only  because  a  noticable  surplus  is 
often  obtained,  but  for  the  great  in- 
crease given  to  the  colonies.  Not  only 
are  they  built  up  strong,  but  some- 
times the  natural  increase,  by  swarm- 
ing, is  considerable. 

Where  increase  is  desired,  or  there 
is  prospect  of  surplus  honey,  much 
the  same  method  as  outlined  above  is 
to  be  followed.  All  queenless  colonies 
should  be  united  with  strong,  normal 
colonies.  A  colony  that  long  has  been 
queenless  is  almost  worthless  as  a 
stock  from  which  to  build  up  a  normal 
colony,  as  it  has  no  young  bees,  to 
whom,  naturally,  falls  the  care  of  the 
brood  and  emerging  bees. 

ADD  EMERGENCY  BROOD 

Such  a  colony  must  be  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  normal  by  the  lib- 
eral addition  of  hatching  (emerging  I 
brood,  which  might  more  profitably 
be  devoted  to  strengthening  an  al- 
ready normal,  active  colony. 

Al!  sealed  brood  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  support  of  the  weaker  col- 
onies should  be  added  to  stronger  col- 
onies until  their  complement  of  frames 
of  brood  is  full — say,  7  frames  to  an 
S-frame  hive  or  8  to  a  10-frame 


CALIFORNIA  has  27  nec 
ing  plants  that  produc 
in  commercial  quantitic 


ALIFORNIA  has  27  nectar-bear- 
luce  honey 
ies.  And 

some  of  these  produce  two  or  three 
shades  of  honey,  according  to  the  ele- 
vation or  latitude  where  grown.  Is  it 
anv  wonder  that  we  have  such  awful 
rows  over  "grading"? 


Home  Farm 
Happenings 

^OnegfUs 

pRUNES  AND  WET  WEATHER 

*  "Now,  John,  let's  get  a  lot  of 
these  prunes  off  the  trays  and  into  the 
bin.  I  don't  much  like  the  looks  ot 
the  weather,"  said  "the  boss"  as  he 
walked  through  the  yard  with  the 
foreman. 

"Yes,  but  another  day  s  sun  will  do 
them  a  lot  of  good,"  replied  Foreman 
John. 

"No  question  about  that;  but  if  we 
'get  by'  with  tbem,  there's  just  that 
much  more  weight,  and  most  of  them 
are  pretty  dry." 

"Plenty  of  soft  ones,  though;  lots  of 
them  roll  on  the  pit,  you'll  notice," 
continued  John.  "Of  course,  if  it  does 
rain,  there's  a  lot  of  work  to  stacking 
and  unstacking  and  all  that,  but  after 
we've  got  this  far  with  them  I'd  sure 
hate  to  lose  them  in  the  bin." 

"Well,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  we 
can  work  them  over  in  the  bin,  or 
maybe  spread  them  out  thin  on  the 
shed  floor.  Let's  dump  a  lot  of  them 
and  try  it,  anyway." 

And  we  did. 

And  it  rained. 

And  there  was  a  "spell"  of  damp 
weather. 

And  we  shoveled  the  prunes  over  in 
the  bin,  and  finally  spread  a  lot  of 
them  out  thin  on  the  floor,  and  after  a 
while  put  some  of  them  on  the  trays 
again  before  we  got  them  dry  enough 
to  go. 

Yes.  we  were  better  off  than  we 
would  have  been  if  they  had  stayed 
on  the  dry-yard  during  the  rain,  but  it 
was  a  lot  of  work  and  has  made  dehy- 
drator  converts  of  every  man  on  the 
ranch. 


\  BOUT  THE  GEESE 

"How  much  grain  do  you  sup- 
pose those  geese  have  eaten  during 
the  past  three  years?"  asked  the  boss 
one  day  of  John,  as  they  were  doing 
the  evening  chores. 

"Never  thought  how  much,  but  it 
would  count  up  to  quite  a  few  sacks, 
I  expect,"  replied  John. 

"Of  course,  they  are  pretty  to  look 
at.  but  we  don't  seem  to  have  much 
luck  with  the  increase,  and  I  expect 
we  might  as  well  sell  the  whole  lot 
to  the  next  one  who  comes  along 
looking  for  geese. 

"All  right,"  said  John — and  then  h* 
continued: 

"A  goose  is  sure  a  deceiving  look- 
ing thing.  They  eat  a  lot  but  don't 
weigh  much.  When  you  were  away 
the  other  day  a  man  came  along  and 
wanted  four  geese.  I  told  him  he 
could  have  some  of  those  young  ones 
for  30  cents  a  pound.  1  figured  they 
would  weigh  up  pretty  well,  for  they 
looked  big— supposed  they  would  go 
around  8  or  10  pounds  anyway.  We 
caught  them  and  they  weighed  a  lit- 
tle over  4  pounds  apiece! " 

Some  folks  can  raise  all  kinds  of 
poultry,  but  on  some  other  places,  for 
some  reason,  it  just  doesn't  pay.  Now 
these  geese  raise  only  8  or  10  goslings 
a  year — it  just  looks  like  a  good  idea 
to  clean  them  off  the  ranch.  Guess 
maybe  we'd  better  leave  the  special- 
ties to  the  specialists. 


ARE  WE  GOOD  CORN  GROWERS? 
We  had  a  pretty  fair  crop  of 
corn  this  year — brown  "gyp."  Just 
finished  picking  it  the  other  day. 

Like  most  corn  crops  it  got  less 
care  than  it  should  have,  with  eonee- 
quently  less  yield. 

If  we  had  to  take  care  of  our  corn 
out  here  in  California  as  they  do  in 
Kansas  and  Iowa,  we  could  make  some 
wonderful  yields,  but  we  are  a  lot  of 
poor  farmers — especially  for  some 
crops — and  corn  seems  to  be  the  "or- 
phan child"  on  a  good  many  ranches. 

But  when  a  Japanese  or  a  gjod  corn 
farmer  really  gives  it  care,  it  is  a 
good  money  maker.  With  a  30-sacli 
yield  at  about  $2.00  to  $2.40  a  sack — 
as  some  made  this  year — it  is  a  good 
paying  grain  crop. 


The  writer  of  "Home  Farm  Happenings" 
j-  enicAifed  artivrly  in  far-mint:  on  a  typical 
California  diversified  ranch,  and  hia  chatty 
■mount  of  "What  happened  last  we<k"  af- 
fords much  information  of  practical  value, 
as  well  an  entertainment.  Watch  for  this 
column  in  future  numbers  of  OKt'HAKI)  and 
FAKU.  "For  all  of  ua  by  ana  al  ua."  —  tuiwr. 
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Egg  Laying  Contests  Are  Great  Success 

Long  Distance  Champions  of  Feathered  World  Make  Wonderful  Records 
— How  Birds  W ere  Handled  and  Fed  in  California  Competitions 

By  R.  B.  EASSON 


I  HE  California  egg-laying  con- 
tests  at   Santa  Cruz,  Peta- 
luma  and  Pomona  have  a  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the 
poultry  industry  of  the  State. 
This  influence  is  manifested 
in  several  ways;  the  primary 
one,  however,  is  the  increas- 
ing demand  on  the  part  of  the  average 
poultry  raiser  for  stock  with  high  pro- 
duction records  back  of  it. 


Extension  Poultry  Specialist,  University  of  California. 
Written  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

INDIVIDUALS  EXCEEDING  270  EGGS 

(3  California  Contests,  1921-22) 
HEN  EGGS 
NO.  OWNER  LAID 


38  Alex  Stewart,  Santa  Cruz   324 

"44  L.  A.  Thornwell,  Santa  Cruz..  312 


recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

CALIFORNIA  CONTEST  RATIONS 
The  contest  rations  for  the  1921-22 
season  were  as  follows: 

(Parts  by  Weight) 

SANTA  PET  A-  PO- 
CRUZ.  LUMA.  MO.N  A 


Barley   

40 

33.3 

40 

Wheat   

22.5 

33.3 

20 

Cracked  corn.. 

.  37.5 

33.3 

20 

Milo   

20 

Total   

100 

100 

100 

Ground   oats. ,  , 

12.5 

29.7 

35 

Middlings 

20 

16.7 

Red  dog  flour  . 

20 

Ground  barley. 

ii.2 

Corn  meal  .... 

12.5 

24 

20 

Soy  bean  meal 

5 

5 

Linseed  meal.. 

5 

5 

Beef  scrap  

7.5 

9.2 

7.5 

Fish  scrap  ma. 

.  7.5 

9.2 

7.5 

Total   

100 

100 

100 

'Arrangement  of  grit,  shell  and  mash 
boxes,  Petal uma  contest. 

The  results  obtained  at  all  three 
contests,  during  the  1921-1922  season, 
demonstrate  that  California  breeders 
as  a  whole  are  second  to  none.  The 
total  number  of  entries  >for  all  con- 
tests was  158.  Of  those,  twenty-four 
entries  of  ten  birds  each,  laid  2000 
eggs  or  better.  Twelve  birds  laid  270 
eggs  or  more,  four  of  which  exceeded 
300  eggs  for  the  year. 

PEN   RECORDS  EXCEEDING 

2000  EGGS 
(S  California  Contests,  1021-22) 
FGG 

OWNER.  YIELD. 

Alex  Stewart,  Santa  Cruz   2651 

J.  A.  Hansen,  Corvallis,  Ore   2546 

J.  A.  Thornwell.  Santa  Cruz   2337 

J.  J.  Shore,  Santa  Cruz   2310 

Geo.  C.  England,  Ingle  wood   2260 

D.  B.  Walls,  Pe»aluma   :   2206 

Hollywood.     P.     F.  Hollywood, 

Washington    2190 

Sunrise,  P.  F.  Santa  Cruz   2190 

W.  J.  Neif,  Santa  Cruz   2185 

M.  L.  Frick,  Los  Angeles   2183 

Boehm  E.  Noel,  Hayward    2175 

C.  H.  Russel,  Santa  Cruz   2174 

H.  H.  Corbett,  Santa  Cruz   2152 

E.  E.  Rogers,  Los  Angeles   2127 

Piper's    Poultry    Ranch,  Santa 

Cruz   2100 

Kenmount  Poultry  Farm,  Santa 
Cruz    2095 

D.  C.  Berry,  Santa  Cruz    2066 

S.  L.  Gibson,  Santa  Cruz  2017 

E.  E.  Eisenberg,  Riverside    2033 

W.  H.  Marshall,  Santa  Cruz   2025 

Pacific  Trap  Nest,  Santa  Cruz...  2020 
A.  L.  Swinton,  Los  Angeles.....  2016 
Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  Los  Angeles.  2015 

R.  C.  Gibson,  Newhall.    2013 

226  H.  R.  Thomas,  Petaluma   304 

41  Alex  Stewart,  Santa  Cruz   301 


The  method  of  feeding  at  the  con- 
tests varied  somewhat,  although  the 
general  practice  was  to  give  grain 
twice  a  day;  two-thirds  in  the  evening 
and  one-third  in  the  morning.  The  dry 
mash  was  kept  before  the  fowls  con- 
tinually in  self-feeding  hoppers.  During 
the  winter  months  an  additional  feed 
of  crumbly  mash  was  provided.  Ample 
greens  were  available,  and  hopper-fed 
twice  a  day.  At  Santa  Cruz  and  Peta- 
luma electric  lights  were  used  from  4 
a.  m.  to  daylight  during  the  winter 
months." 

The  milk  products  test  carried  on 
by  officials  of  the  Southern  California 
egg-laying  contest  at  Pomona  was 
probably  the  most  interesting  feeding 
test  conducted  any  place  during  the 
past  year.  The  birds  were  housed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
exceptions  noted,  were  fed  the  eamo 
ration  as  given  the  contest  fowls.  A 
partial  summary  of  results  obtained  in 
the  feeding  test,  is  given  below: 

FEED  PER 
COST  HER  CENT 

>  ;:■  •    \n  >zen  MOR- 

N'O.  DUCTION.     EGGS.  TALITT. 

1.  Check  pen  (Con- 
test ration  con- 
taining 16%  meat 
scrap)    150.1 

2.  Buttermilk  (Meat 
scrap 'In  mash  re-  r 
placed   by   all  the 
buttermilk-  fowls 
would  consume)...  161.1 

3.  Dried  Skim  Milk 
( Replacing  16% 
meat  scrap  in 
mash)    168.3 

4.  Semi-Solid  1 :!  (No 
meat  s  e  r  a,p  I  n 
mush ;  product  ac- 
cessible at  all 
times)    123.5  13. € 

6.  Semi-Solid  1:36 
(No  meal  scrap  in 

mash)  134.0  13.0 

6.   Dried   Milk   Alhu-  . 

m  I  n  (Replacing 

16%  meat  scrap  in 
T.  Semi-Solid  1:11 

ma.ih)    166.7  11. • 

(And   same  mash 

as  check  pen)....  136.3  12.6 
8    I>actein  1  :26  (And 

name    mash  Its 

check  pen)    137.0  12.6 

The  Petaluma  egg  laying  contest 
fowls  were  examined  to  determine  the 
number  which  would  be  culled  out  it 
handled  under  average  conditions.  At 
the  completion  of  the  contest  the  in- 
dividual records  of  culls,  "No.  2's"  and 


10.1 


l 


*.« 

14.1 
LI 

11.4 
13.* 

21. t 

34.* 

17.X 


Above — Trap  nests,  Pomona  cmv- 
test  pens.  Beloiv — Windows  under 
dropping  boards  and  double  board- 
ing oz'er  porches. 


71  W.  H.  Marshall,  Santa  Cruz..  289 

23  D.  B.  Walls.  Petaluma   284 

280 
279 
277 
274 
272 


43  Alex  Stewart,  Santa  Cruz 
57  J.  A.  Hansen,  Corvallis,  Ore 
40  L.  A.  Thornwell,  Santa  Cruz. 
201  E.  E.  Eisenberg,  Riverside.. 
12  H.  H.  Corbett,  Santa  Cruz.. 

84  W.  J.  Neif,  Santa  Cruz   271 

The  three  contests  have  accom- 
plished more  than  creating  interest  in 
better  stock;  they  have  demonstrated, 
'for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  poultry  in- 
dustry of  California,  practical  methods 
of  feeding  and  housing.  At  Pomona, 
extensive  tests  were  conducted  to  show 
the  value  of  milk  products;  at  Peta- 
luma a  test  was  carried  on  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  culling  practices 


Speeding  Up  Rice  Harvest 

FF.  DUSTIN,  Colusa  hardware 
•  salesman,  has  a  plan  for  expe- 
diting the  rice  harvest  which,  If  fol- 
lowed, should  result  in  many  more 
growers  making  a  winning  race  with 
the  rainy  season. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  rice 
harvest  is  greatly  delayed  each  year 
because  of  binders  standing  idle  a 
good  share  of  the  time.  This  is  due 
to  incompetent  mechanics,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  keep  a  binder  in  running 
order. 

Mr.  Dustin's  plan  is  to  have  the 
State  University  farm  at  Davis  fur- 
nigh  instructors  to  train  mechanics  In 
the  operation  and  care  of  rice  binders. 
The  school  has  signified  lta  willing- 


ness to  do  this  and  the  binder  manu- 
facturers have  agreed  to  supply  ma- 
chines for  demonstration  purposes, 
while  rice  growers  are  anxious  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  possible  to  maiie 
the  binder  school  a  success. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  50  or  100 
well-tutored  mechanics  could  keep  our 
harvest  wheels  spinning  steadily  and 
advance  our  rice  season  far  ahead  of 
the  possibility  of  rain,"  Dustin  asserts. 
"I  believe  every  'trouble  shooter1  who 
goes  on  a  field  should  be  able  to  show 
as  strong  credentials  in  his  line  of 
work  as  a  college  graduate." — M.  L. 
WILSON. 


Learning  by  Doing 

COMMUNITY    service,    rather  than 
helping  Individuals,  Is  the  keynote 
of  the  plan  of  work  being  developed  by 


J.  J.  Wilder.  San  Bernardino  County 
farm  adviser. 

"Our  field  is  so  large,"  explains  Mr. 
Wilder,  "that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
visit  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
farms  and  attempt  to  solve  individual 
problems.  In  order  to  be  of  the  great- 
est service,  therefore,  our  plan  is  to 
put  on  demonstrations,  experiments 
and  schools  which  can  be  visited  by 
all  interested  in  order  to  obtain  the 
information  needed." 

Mr.  Wilder  came  to  California  a  year 
ago  because  he  preferred  to  work  here. 
He  likes  San  Bernardino  County  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  Importance  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  that  district. 
Formerly  he  worked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,' 
where  he  helped  organize  the  exten- 
sion service,  which  Is  composed  chiefly 
of  farm  advisers  or  county  agents. 
Planning  farm  adviser  work,  there- 
fore. Is  one  of  his  specialties. 


selected  hens  were  checked  determine 
the  value  of  the  culling  recommenda- 
tions. The  following  table  summarize*) 
the  average  production  record  of  th«» 
three  types  to  July  15  and  the  total 
production  for  the  year: 

AVERAGE 

BGGH 

AVERAGE   AVBRAOB  LAID. 
1'RODt'C-    PRODUC-  JUI.V 
TI*N  TO   TION  FOR  II.  TO 
NO.     JULY.  15.       TEAR.  OCT.lt. 
Selected  . 

pens  ...  316  126.S  171.6  46.6 

Seconds  ..     2»  »4.l  11*.  7  3«.» 

Culls    70  18.4  US.*  14.* 

The  influence  of  these  egg  lay  in* 
contests  gradually  will  raise  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  California  hen. 
The  stock  that  shows  consistent  pro- 
duction year  after  year  will  be  In 
greater  demand  and  '  will  gradnally 
eliminate  the  unreliable  near-breeder 
and  his  home-made  records.  The  buyer 
wants  to  be  shown,  and  these  cosy 
tests  are  excellent  places  to  display 
Bam  pies. 
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Pointers  on  Green  Feeds  for  Poultry 


WHILE  a  few  pourtrymen  advo- 
cate the  omission  of  green 
stuff  from  the  ration,  the 
practice  of  furnishing  succulent  feed 
!  become  almost  universal  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Kale  16  the  great  favorite  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Pacific  West,  producing 
iin  immense  tonnage  of  juicy,  palatable 
plants  for  many  months  each  year. 

Seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  the 
plants  set  out  early  in  the  summer, 
like  ra')l-age  or  cauliflower.  When  the 
grass  fails  in  the  fall,  chickens  begin 
oil  kale,  which  keeps  them  in  green 
feed  all  winter  and  throughout  the 
early  spring  months.  This  crop  is  best 
adapted  to  western  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  portions  of  California  where 
the  climate  is  similar,  as  is  winter 
oats  and  rye. 

Alfalfa  is  another  ideal  green  poul- 
try feed, -containing  much  protein.  In 
order  to  secure  best  results  it  should 
be  cut  every  three  weeks,  as  hens  will 
not  eat  it  when  the  stalks  get  woody 
and  the  leaves  lose  their  tenderness. 

OTHER  GOOD  FEEDS 

Green    barley   Is   another  excellent 


feed,  and  is  well  suited  to  Southern 
California  and  the  great  interior  val- 
leys. Swiss  chard,  beets  and  cabbage 
also  are  splendid.  Beets  and  chard  can 
Ui  planted  a  foot  apart  in  Ihree-foot 
rows,  kale  in  hills  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  and  giant  cabbage  four  to  five 
feet. 

The  latter  grows  to  immense  size, 
single  specimens  weiar'iing  9'>  pounds 
having  been  reported.  The  under 
lraves  can  be  broken  off  and  fed,  as 
with  kale,  or  an  entire  plant  hung  in 
a  yard  for  the  chickens  to  pick  at. 

Sudan  grass  is  comparatively  a  new 
kind  of  green  poultry  feed,  which 
needs  a  hot  climate  and  plenty  of 
water  for  best  results.  It  should  be 
drilled  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 

All  crops  intended  for  green  poultry 
feed  should  have  plenty  of  moisture  in 
order  to  make  them  tender  and  juicy, 
for  chickens  will  not  eat  plants  unless 
they  are  in  this  condition.  Green 
plants  do  not  rank  high  in  nutrients, 
but  make  a  fine  conditioner,  assisting 
iu  the  digestion  of  dry  provender.  Be- 
fore acquiring  his  (lock,  the  beginning 
poultryman  should  first  arrange  for  a 
supply  of  green  feed,  experienced  pro- 
ducers advise. 


Evolution  of  the  Hen 


THE  reason  why  high-scoring  hens 
failed  to  make  as  good  records  on 
the  nest  as  in  the  show  ring  was  be- 
cause breeders  began  "fudging"  on  the 
specifications  of  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, according  to  D.  C.  Summers, 
Ban  Fernando  County  expert,  <who  is 
managing  the  largest  chicken  breeding 
farm  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"About  a  dozen  years  ago,"  relates 
Mr.  Summers,  "there  was  a  revolt  in 
Hie  ranks  of  practical  poultrymen,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  type  of  hens 
l«ing  produced  by  professional  breed- 
ers. It  was  contended  that  while  such 
Ik  ns  mi^ht  be  considered  first  class 
from  an  exhibitor's  standpoint,  they 
iailed  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of 
eggs  in  the  nest. 

In  order  to  prove  just  what  such 
chickens  were  worth  commercially,  a 
nt' inner  of  egg-laying  contests  were 
held.  Tom  Barron,  an  English  breeder, 
cleaned  up  everything  in  sight  at  these 
contests,  causing  consternation  in  the 
ranks  of  American  poultrymen.  The 


latter,  however,  bought  some  of  Bar- 
ron"s  stock  and  soon  beat  him  at  his 
own  game. 

"Dryden,  Hanson,  Tancred  ant!  olher 
Western  breeders  produced  MOO  egg 
hens  which  did  not  altogether  suit 
poultry  judges,  but  made  a  hit  with 
market  egg  producers,  forcing  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  breeders. 
The  trouble  was  not  with  the  standard 
of  poultry  perfection,  but  with  the  way 
it  was  followed. 

"If  breeders  had  been  sufficiently 
conscientious  in  adhering  to  the  speci- 
fications laid  down  in  the  standard, 
oiiiiiiercial  poultrymen  would  have 
had  no  just  cause  for  complaint,  be- 
cause hens  which  are  built  exactly  ac 
cording  to  these  rules — which,  of 
course,  include  vigor  and  vitality — will 
perform  as  well  on  the  nest  as  in  the 
show  ring.  The  best  breeders  now  are 
striving  to  produce  birds  which  con- 
form to  all  the  requirements  of  both 
the  judge's  standard  and  that  of  the 
market  egg  producer." — O.  H.  B. 


Nests  and  Feeder  as  a  Labor  Saver 


A COMBINATION  partition  contain- 
ing nests  and  automatic  self- 
feeders  is  a  labor-saving  poultry  de- 
vice. It  may  be  built  as  an  alley  wall 
in  the  poultry  house  or  it  mav  be  the 
outside  wall  of  a  small  laying  house. 

In  either  case,  the  box  partition 
Bhould  be  made  in  sections  to  be  easily 
taken  apart  for  cleaning  and  spraying 
with  lime  whitewash  or  other  disin- 
fectant. 

The  drawing  shows  one  end  of  the 
partition,  with  nest  boxes  above  and 
the  self-feeder  below,  resting  on  the 
floor  of  the  poultry  house.  It  is  easy 
to  fit  the  upper,  or  nest,  section  to  the 
feeder  bin*  by  means  of  cleats  that 
■Will  hold  it  in  place   until  cleaning 


time.  It  then  may  be  lifted  off  and 
carried  out  for  washing  or  spraying. 

The  top  of  the  nast  boxes  should  be 
made  steep  enough  to  slide  the  hens 
off  when  they  attempt  to  perch  on  it. 
The  nests  should  be  large  enough  to 
feel  comfortable  to  the  hens.  For  Leg- 
horns, the  nests  should  measure  16 
inches  across,  and  for  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  they  should  be  at  least  16 
inches  in  width  and  18  inches  from 
front  to  back. 

The  feeder  bottom  should  slope  down 
towards  the  front  sufficiently  to  let 
the  feed  slide  forward   as  the  hens 
pick  it  out  from  the  trough. 

These  feeders  usually  are  divided 
into  bins,  so  that  different  dry  feeds, 
as  well  as  charcoal, 
oyster  shell  and 
grit,  may  be  kept 
hefore  the  fowls  at 
all  times. 

There  are  hinged 
lids  on  the  alley 
6ide  of  the  partition 
In  order  that  the 
eggs  may  be  gath- 
ered and  the  feed- 
er bins  filled  with- 
out disturbing  the 
hens. 

The  dotted  lines 
at  the  back  show 
the  rear  nest  lid 
partly  raised  and 
the  feed-box  door 
let  down. 

When  it  is  care- 
fully made,  this 
nest  box  and  auto- 
matic feeder  is  a 
great  labor  saver. 
— H  E  R  B  E  R  T  A. 
SHEARER. 


Reduce  Egg  Freight 

*T*HE  reduction  of  freight  rates  on 
■!•  Eastern  shipments  of  eggs  from 
$3  to  $2.60  a  hundred  pounds  amounts 


to  21  cents  a  case,  or  a'wut  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  a  dozen.  If  this  rate — which 
went  into  effect  Oct.  2 — had  been  in 
effect  last  year,  it  would  have  saved 
California  poultrymen  about  ?50,000. 


Wool  Scoured  and  Carded 

Have  your   wool   m&de  Inwi  t.eddlng;   It  wilt 
tave    you  money 
Ppecial  Attention  Given  Custom  Work 

Fleece    wool    Batts    and    MRltreoMen,  whole- 
Bale  and  retail. 

Crescent  Batt  and  Bedding  Co., 

Stayton,  Oregon 


ORCHARD   and  FARM   advertisements   are   interesting   and   point   the   way  to 

bigger  profits. 
Read  the  advertisements  for  profit. 


Whether  you  have  just  a  plot  of  ground  or  10,  50,  or  more  acres — 
you'll  want  to  have  th.s  complete  Ar  nstrong  Nursery  Catalog.  We'll 
gadly  send  you  a  copy  upon  receipt  of  coupon  below. 

This  comprehensive,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  describes  all  the 
best  varieties  of  new  and  standard  fruits  roses  and  ornamentals. 


.Send   for   ll)'.':t  CutaloK 


'  N'alue 
t 
* 

ESTABLISHED    1889  t  ... 

I  Adore! 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG.  Proprietor  , 
413  Euclid  Ave.  Phone  Ontario  1C2J  <■;,, 

ONTARIO.  CALIF.  « 


Worlds  Best  Heatinq 

IS  MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

That's  a  fact!  And  every  day  more  and  more  people  are 
finding  out  that  not  only  the  best,  but  the  most  efficient 
and  the  lowest  priced  Oil  Burner  on  the  market  is  the 

NEW  SUPERIOR 
OIL-GAS  Burner. 


A  two-year  guarantee  against  any  and 
all  repair  expense. 

A  life  time  guarantee  against  carbon 
deposits  is  part  of  our  agreement. 

Send  for  the  New  Superior  Burner! 

See  for  yourself  that  it  is  quiet! 

Sec  that  it  is  clean! 

See  that  it  heats  the  water! 

Sec  that  it  heats  the  oven! 

Test  it  any  and  eII  ways! 

The  New  Superior  Burner  is  easily  and 
quickly  installed.  All  you  need  is  a  small 
wrench.  It  fits  any  type  cookstove,  range, 
heater  or  furnace.  It  is  absolutely  safe 
and  odorless. 

It  gives  a  quick,  intense,  easily  directed 
flame,  burns  the  cheapest  grade  coal-oil; 
in  fact,  burns  less  fuel,  for  heat  pro-uced, 
than  any  o<ther  oil-burning  device. 

Send  for    descriptive  folder 
B-5,   describing  latest  model 
I-W  (Willis  Patents) 

SUPERIOR  OIL  BURNER 
CO.,  INC. 

259  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


SEE  THESE  AGENTS! 

WALT   It  JOHNSON, 
911  II  .St.— Mode* to 

DICKBBSON  MOB* 
G8  So.  :n.t  St. — Sun  Jiue 

(.KOUI.K  NK.I  . 
Cure   WIImoii   Itrw.,  Furniture, 
Hucrnmento.  Calif. 

If  there  is  no  nueut  In  your  Tirlnlty 
nhv  not  fret  Vol' It  NA.MK  on  this 
lint?  Write  for  good  dealer  propo- 
sition. 


The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Oil  Burning  Equipment  Under 
One  Roof  in  the  Entire  West. 

After  Jaonary  1 — Come  see  as  at  our  new  salesroom, 
1376  Market  Street — San  Francisco. 
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WINTEE  in  California?  Why, 
there  isn't  any  such  time.  Of 
course  we  may  be  compelled 
to  stay  indoors  on  rainy  days;  biu 
after  tie  rain,  when  the  sun  comes  out 
in  all  its  glory, 
we  can  go  out  in 
the  garden  and 
be  glad  we're 
alive. 

The  owner  of 
adobe  soil  may 
"stick''  if  he 
digs  too  soon  af- 
ter a  rain,  but  he 
or  she  who  has 
s^ndy  soil  should 
be  out  "the  first 
thing."  pulling 
weeds  and  plant- 
ing a  row  or  two 


HELEN  TEMPLE 

of  sweet  peas. 

And  perhaps  there  will  be  a  big  bou- 
quet of  chrysanthemums  ready  for 
picking. 


Coast  and  Southern  Sections 

WE  should  sow  a  large  quantity  of 
street  peas  in  December  ami 
January.  Plant  a  variety  of  both  the 
fragrant  and  the  orderless.  The  fra- 
grant sweet  pea  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  highly  improved  specimens,  but  is 
perfect  in  every  detail. 

We  should  sow  in  flats  pansies, 
stocks,  centaurea,  larkspur  and  core- 
opsis for  early  transplanting.  All 
seedlings  that  were  sown  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  should  be  set  out.  Pro- 
tect them  with  empty  cans  with  both 
ends  cut  out,  or  pieces  of  "shakes," 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  By  this  time 
they  will  be  established  and  begin  too 
send  out  new  growth. 

Cuttings  usually  root  when  taken 
this  month.  Among  the  trees,  cuttings 
from  the  weeping  willow,  catalpa, 
<:eltis,  mulberry,  poplar  and  sycamore 
should  be  successful.  Select  cuttings 
from  healthy  last  year's  growth.  Use 
sharp  sand  in  the  cutting  box,  which 
should  be  protected  in  a  lath  house  or 
conservatory.  Keep  boxes  moist  at  all 
times. 

Shrubs  to  be  started  from  cuttings 
at  this  season  are  the  snowball,  spirea, 
rose,  althea,  lemon  verbena,  cydonia, 
pomegranate,  tamarix,  kerria.  privet, 
crepe  myrtle,  deutzia,  berberis  and 
cotoneaster. 

Among  the  climbers  that  may  be 
started  successfully  from  hard  wood 
cuttings  this  month  are  the  climbing 
roses,  wistarias,  tecoma  and  ampe- 
lopsis. 

In  the  frostless  sections,  gardening 
•work  with*  bulbs  is  almost  unlimited. 
In  fact,  winter  is  considered  one  of 
our  best  times  for  bulb  planting. 
Bulbs  make  the  best  growth  in  a  fria- 
ble loam,  although  I  have  seen  wonder- 
ful specimens  growing  in  our  "dobtest" 


adobe.  Adobe  will  grow  them,  too,  if 
it  is  worked  properly  at  the  correct 
time.  It  must  not  be  wet  or  dry.  but 
half  way  between. 

Among  the  bulbs  to  be  set  out  this 
month  are  cannas.  callas.  freesias. 
iris,  hyacinths,  tulips,  tantinculus,  nar- 
cissus, anemones  and  Easter  lilies.  A 
beautiful  bed  of  pink  and  white  hya- 
cinths planted  in  the  form  of  a  ma'tese 
cress  is  very  effective.  It  requires  68 
bulbs  set  K  inches  apart  to  form  the 
maltPse  cross. 

Another  large  bed  of  hvacinths 
planted  in  the  form  of  a  star  is  very 
striking  in  red  and  white,  or  yellow 
and  white.  Eighty-one  bulbs  set  about 
8  inches  apart  will  make  a  star-shaped 
bed  of  hvacinths  with  the  extreme 
points  »  feet  apart. 

Tulips  also  are  excellent  for  formal 
plantin-r.  A  crescent,  an  oval  or  square 
of  tulips  in  two  colors  is  effective.  A 
paral'elogram  of  tulips  S  feet  long  re- 
quires 2">2  bulbs;  one  of  6  feet  requires 
a  quarter  less. 

A  tulip  bed  of  this  kind  is  wonder- 
fully effective  when  planted  in  two 
colors;  for  instance,  a  very  bright 
rose  and  a  white. 

Bulbs  should  be  planted  at  the  same 
depth  to  insure  uniform  blooming. 
Tulips  and  hyacinths  are  planted  about 
6  inches  deep. 


Interior  Valleys 


SOME  of  our  Eastern  cousins  feel 
quite  disappointed  over  our  fa- 
mous climate  when  they  go  into  some 
of  the  interior  sections  and  find  a 
heavy  frost  has  killed  tender  plants. 
We  have  variety  in  the  winter  climate 
in  our  interior  sections — a  warm, 
sunny  day  followed  by  a  night  of  real 
nippy  frost;  then  perhaps  rain,  and 
later  a  series  of  lovely  clear  days  with 
slight  frosts  at  night.  And  our  tender 
plants  just  curl  up  and  go  to  sleep  if 
they  are  not  protected.  A  muslin 
frame  and  a  thick  mulch  of  old  ma- 
nure will  protect  the  larger  tender 
shrubs  and  plants. 

Winter  is  an  excellent  time  in 
which  to  plant  bulbs  in  the  interior 
valleys.  There  is  little  seed  sowing 
in  this  section  this  month,  but  the 
garden  work  still  may  be  carried  on 
even  though  the  ground  is  frozen.  A 
pick-axe  will  loosen  the  frozen  ground 
sufficiently  to  allow  bulb  planting. 

Break -the  soil  with  the  pick-axe  if 
necessary,  plant  the  bulbs,  covering 
them  with  soil  from  a  spot  where  it  is 
pot  frozen.  This  soil  will  settle 
around  the  bulbs  and  make  them  firm. 
After  planting,  cover  with  a  thick 
layer  of  old  manure  and  straw.  In  the 
spring,  you  will  be  rewarded  for  your 
trouble. 

The  crocus  gives  very  early  spring 
blossoms,  being  in  bloom  almost  be- 


THE  STAR  POULTRY  RANCH  and  HATCHERY 

GARDENA,  CALIFORNIA 
White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks,  the  Vigorous  Kind 

We  hatch  only  eggs  from  our  own  high  -  producing  two  and 
three-year-old  hens,  which  have  been  bred  for  years  for  heavy 
winter  production.  Our  modern  incubation  insures  strong, 
healthy  chicks. 


The  DUNN  Orchard  Heater 

Over  600,000  in  Use 

In   Southern  California 

NO  SMOKE! 
EASY  TO  LIGHT! 

and  to  regulate 

Will  burn  over  twenty  hours  at  one  filling. 
Write  for  our  Special  Booklet  on 

ORCHARD  HEATING 


Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co., 


Manufacturers  Dunn  Orchard  Heaters. 

diatcs  heat   to  the   tide  and  ,  — Mm  n      ■  . 

to  the  ground— with  more  In-  1541  St.  Paul  Ave.  (Established  1881),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

tenia  heat  waves  coming  from 

with    perforations   depressed  F.  H.  Hansen,  General  Sales  Agent, 

to   INSIDE     A!*)  ttiowt  Mr-  _ ,  -    „  .  ,      e-    _, .  .  .  . 

miaeot  »>ij«tt<»  iiihtmi  wick.  zlo  fverckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


fore  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  A 
warm  day  brings  them  up  when  other 
plants  are  dormant.  These  are  not 
effective  unless  planted  in  large  quan- 
tities. Plant  them  about  two  inches 
deep  and  two  inches  apart.  The  cro- 
cus is  one  of  the  favorite  bulbs  Tor 
planting  in  masses  in  interior  sec- 
tions. 

In  the  valleys,  sweet  peas  may 
be  sown  now.  They  may  grow  very 
slowly  for  a  period,  but  will  sur- 
prise (he  planter  with  early  blooms. 
Sow  pansies  and  other  hardy  annuals 
and  perennials  in  flats  for  early  trans- 
planting in  the  spring.  Best  results 
are  obtained  when  the  hot  bed  is  used. 
Start  cuttings  from  the  hardy  shrubs, 
vines  and  trees  given  in  the  list  for 
Southern  California  planting,  using 
more  caution  to  keep  them  at  an  even 
temperature  than  is  necessary  where 
there  is  little  or  no  frost.  The  chrys- 
anthemums that  have  been  left  in  the 
ground  after  blooming  are  cut  back 
and  mulched  this  month. 

When  carnations  are  started  from 
cuttings  in  the  interior,  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  boxes  with  muslin 
frames  during  the  cold  weather.  Early 
spring  should  find  the  cuttings  well 
rooted  and  ready  for  the  open  ground 
where  they  will  grow  much  more  rap- 
idly than  in  the  boxes.  Often  carna- 
tions are  stunted  when  they  have  re- 
mained in  the  boxes  for  a  lengthv  pe- 
riod. 


Start  Annuals  Now 


A  FTER  Xmas  has  departed  with  all 
its  happy  excitement  and  the  New 
Year  comes  hurrying  in  with  its  bundle 
of  good  resolutions,  we  usually  feel  a 
glow  of  renewed  interest  in  our  gar- 
dens. 

Among  the  annuals  to  sow  at  this 
time  we  have  the  ageratum,  which 
grows  easily  and  very  quickly.  The 
Tom  Thumb  Agerata,  of  the  blue  and 
white  varieties,  make  very  good  bor- 
ders along  walks,  being  especially 
recommended  for  the  warm  interior 
valleys.  The  Mexieanum  blue  and 
white  Agerata  are  about  two  feet  in 
height,  while  the  Tom  Thumbs  seldom 
reach  more  than  a  foot.  Start  seed  in 
flats   under  glass  and    transplant  as 


soon  as  all  frosts  are  over.  Ageratum 
often  is  used  in  beds  with  candytuft 
and  alyssum,  which  are  also  hardy 
bloomers. 

Celosia  is  another  of  our  gay  an- 
nuals. They  should  be  started  in  a 
hotbed  or  in  pots  in  the  house.  In 
April  they  should  be  transplanted  out- 
doors in  a  warm  situation  in  a  reason- 
ably rich,  friable  soil.  Try  the  new 
"styles"  in  celosias. 

We  have  the. large  Celosia  plumosa, 
which  are  very  large  and  fine.  The 
rich  carmine  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
these,  a'  hough  we  have  a  wonderful 
golden  yellow  and  orange  red.  An- 
other variety  of  the  celosia  is  the  Chi- 
nese woolflowrr,  ball  shape,  which 
resembles  a  ball  of  fine  wool  in  bright 
colors.  Among  these  are  crimson,  pink 
and  ye. low. 

The  Celosia  spicata  is  borne  on  long 
slender  stems  of  lilac  pink.  These  are 
very  good  to  mix  with  other  flowers, 
producing  a  dainty,  lacy  effect.  They 
also  are  good  to  dry  for  winter  deco- 
rations. Last,  hm  not  least,  we  hav« 
the  old-fashioned  '•oci'scomt)  Njarin;; 
peculiarly  shaped  flowers  of  velve.y 
richness  in  various  co.ors.  When 
transplanting  the  celosia  of  the  large 
types  set  18  inches  apart.  If  the  celo- 
sia is  intended  for  a  permanent  bed, 
sow  after  the  frosts  are  over  and  thin 
to  12  or  IS  inches  apart. 

Other  annua's  lo  be  sown  at  this 
lime  of  the  year  are  the  lobelia  and 
nicotiana.  both  of  which  are  half 
hardy,  the  latter  being  a  good  back- 
ground border  plant.  These  should  be 
started  indoors  and  transplanted  in 
March  in  the  semi-tropical  regions  and 
in  May.  in  the  interior. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  should 
transplant  any  of  the  large  shrubs  and 
plants  (hat  are  "in  the  wrong  place." 
The  sap  is  running  very  slowty  at  this 
season  and  much  of  the  shrub-life  is 
almost  dormant;  thus  the  cutting  back 
and  severe  pruning  which  usually  at- 
tends transplanting,  causes  very  little 
damage.  When  transplanting  do  not 
crowd  the  root  system.  Make  the  hole 
in  which  the  plant  or  shrub  is  to  be 
set.  large  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to 
be  spread  out.  not  doubled  and  forced 
into  It.  Fill  the  hoie  with  loose,  fri- 
able soil  and  settle  the  earth  with 
water,  then  add  another  layer  of  dry 
soil. 


How  to  True  Auto  Wheels 


;iTcvC  8UITS. 


THE  rear  wheels  of  an  auto  or 
truck  should  parallel  each  other, 
but  the  front  wheels  should  "gather," 
or-  "toe  in,*'  slightly  in  front  and  at 
the  ground  level. 

Wheels  should  be  tested  occasion- 
ally and  adjusted  to  take  up  wear  on 
slack.    Once  a  month  is  not  too  often. 

First  jack  up  each  wheel  and  test  it 
for  side  play,  and  set  the  bearings  to 
run  free  without  being  loose.  Then 
measure  the  rear  wheels  carefully 
from  rim  to  rim,  to  learn  if  they  are 
running  true  tQ  each  other. 

Then  adjust  the  front  wheels  if  nec- 
essary, so  that  they  stand  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  closer  together  at 
the  middle  front  than  they  do  at  the 
middle  rear.  The  measuring  should 
be  done  at  the  height  of  the  center  of 
the  hub. 

Automobiles  of  different  makes  dif- 
fer as  to  the  up-and-down  angle  of  the 
front  wheels,  but  that  feature  is  de- 
termined by  the  shape  of  the  axle,  so 
that  any  difficulty  in  the  up-and-down 
angle  is  a  case  for  the  repair  man. 
But  the  fore-and-aft  adjustment  of 
the  front  wheels  generally  is  provided 
in  the  steering  gear. 

The  illustration  shows  a  gauge  that 
is  useful  when  testing  wheels.  Some 
makes  of  cars  would  require  longer 
lugs  on  the  measuring  gauge  than  the 
drawing  shows.  —  HERBERT  A. 
si  i  BARER. 
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Plant  Fewer  Vines 

OWING  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
duction overtaking  the  raisin 
market  and  the  loss  of  table  grapes 
because  of  car  shortage,  Tulare  grow- 
ers are  expected  to  plant  only  '7000 
acres  of  vines  next  spring,  compared 
to  9000  last  spring  and  19.000  the  pre- 
vious season.  Fig  plantings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  expected  to  be  very 
heavy  for  the  next  few  years,  due  to 
the  profitable  prices  received  for  this 
fine  fruit  and  the  expanding  market. 
—FLOYD  BYRNES. 


Paint  With  Bean  Oil 

ONE  hundred  pounds  of  soy  bean 
oil  will  yield  six  quarts  of  oil 
suitable  for  house  painting,  according 
to  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Since  soy  beans  will  yield  1000 
to  1500  pounds  of  beans  per  acre,  bean 
oil  for  parting  may  displace  linseed 
oil  for  that  purpose,  thinks  (J.  M. 
Briggs,  of  the  institution  namei. 


PLANTING   WINE  GRAPES 
W.  H.  Hevrens  Is  planning  to  plant 
wine  grapes  on  his  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley ranch;  also  figs  and  table  grape*. 
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Berryman9 s  Bushes  Bear  Big  Berries 


EALTH,  berries  and  pictures 
are  three  valuable  products 
which  B.  C.  Berryman  has 
found  on  his  small  farm  near 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.  The 
three  angles  of  this  odd  tri- 
umverate  may  not  seem  related,  but 
Berryman — who  is  well  named — says 
tltey  fit  together  "fine  and  dandy." 

The  location  was  chosen  partly  be- 
cause of  the  hill  which  it  embraces, 
giving  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  sky 
above  and  the  country  round  about. 
After  making  many  beautiful  photo- 
graphs from  this  elevated  position,  the 
artist  became  hungry  as  his  health  re- 
turned— and  longed  for  a  nice  dish  of 
home-grown  berries  and  cream. 

Dairy  work  did  not  appeal  to  him, 
but  gardening  did,  and  he  planted  a 
few  vines  on  the  level  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  soon  being  gratified  at  the 
excellent  growth  they  made. 

SECURES  EXORMOUS  YIELD 

Additional  plantings  followed — until 
now  the  little  berry  patch  has  grown 
to  three  and  one-half  acres,  and  yields 
an  income  of  that  many  thousand 
dollars,  derived  from  the  sale  of  fruit 
and  plants. 

In  order  to  make  a  berry  plantation 


About  four  years  age  Mr.  Berryman 
notioed  in  his  small  raspberry  patch  a 
cane  which  grew  "ranker"  than  the 


others  and  bore  different  fruit,  a  red- 
dish-brown berry  of  large  size  and 
splendid  quality,  neither  too  tart  nor 

T\pical  cluster  of  $ 
'''Del  Rosa"  red 
raspberries,  devel-  ' 
oped  by  B.  C. 
Berryman. 


flat  and  insipid.    Further  observati 
showed  that  this  new  raspberry  bega 
ripening  fruit  in  May  and  continue1 
in  the  good  work  all  summer  and  fal 
ripe  berries  being  picked  as  late  a*; 
the  middle  of  November.    This  beafi 
the  blackberry,  which  ripens  fruit  al 
through  June  and  July,  but  lies  dowii 
on  the  job  during  the  dog  days." 

The  heavy  growth  made  by  the  neJ 
raspberry  at  first  was  attributed  to  a 
unusually  fertile  spot  of  ground,  bttf 
was  found  to  be  characteristic  of  th 
variety.  New  shoots  were  transplanted 
and  the  Del  Rosa— as  the  fruit  wal 
named — propagated  as  extensively  a 
possible.    Nurserymen  try  to  buy  ail 
the  plants  produced,  but  the  orlguiato 
will  only  sell  a  few  to  any  firm  or  In] 
dividual,  believing  that  when  one  find! 
a  good  thing  he  should  pass  It  arounq 
as  much  as  possible. 

A  VALUABLE  DISCOVERY 

Common  varieties  of  raspberries  arl 
adapted    to   the   greater   portion  oS 
Southern  California  and  it  Is  fortunate , 
that  one  has  been  discovered  whic) 
will  thrive  here  and  bear  big  crops  of  ! 
luscious  fruit  all  summer  long.  Semi 
specimens  of  the  Del  Rosa  are  larg^ 
enough  to  cover  a  quarter,  and  thd 
quality  is  certainly  par  excellence.  T4J 
see  the  vines  blossoming  and  weightec 
down  with  ripe  fruit  at  the  same  timi 
is  a  wonderful  sight.    The  yield  thi 
year  was  at  the  rate  of  $1180  an  acre 
the  berries  selling  readily  at  $4.50  pei 
crate  of  eight-ounce  baskets. — O.  H.  B 
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produce  thousand-dollar-per-acre  crops, 
usually  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
heaviest  possible  production,  and  to 
dispose  of  it  at  extra  fancy  prices  to 
private  customers,  the  latter  being  lo 
cated  by  much  careful  combing  of  sales 
territory.  Berryman,  however,  gives 
his  vines  only  ordinary  care  and  has 
never  left  his  home  to  find  a  buyer. 

HIS  SUCCESS  SECRET 

The  explanation  is  simple:  He 
planted  varieties  which  are  scarce  and 
in  great  demand.  The  fruit  consists 
mostly  of  mammoth  thornless  black- 
berries, which  not  only  possess  the  ad- 
\antage  of  having  no  "stickers,"  but 
also  produce  such  luscious  fruit  that 
people  come  for  miles  and  miles  to  buy 
the  berries,  paying  $4.50  per  crate  of 
30  twelve-ounce  baskets.  As  many  as 
nine  automobile  parties  have  been 
waiting  at  once  for  a  chance  "to  get 
theirs."  During  the  fime  in  ^'hich  the 
vines  have  been  bearing,  none  of  the 
fruit  has  sold  for  less  than  $3.50  a 
crate. 

PRODUCE  SECOND  YEAR 

The  blackberries  begin  producing  the 
second  year,  and  after  they  attain 
growth  in  two  years  yield  enormously, 
producing  anywhere  from  10')  to  200 
crates  an  acre — 3000  to  6000  baskets. 

The  vines  sometimes  grow  a  rod  and 
a  half  long  and  the  berries  over  two 
inches,  having  a  fine  flavor  and  very 
few  seeds.  The*  thornless  nature  of 
the  vines  is  appreciated  by  the  horse 
that  pulls  the  cultivator  and  the  girls 
who  gather  the  fruit,  as  neither  re- 
quires overalls. 


A  Photographer  Who  Developed  a  Taste  for  Berries 
and  Thus  Found  His  Way  Into  Print 

THE  cluster  of  red  raspberries  shown  at  the  top  of  this  page  repre- 
sents a  new  type,  discovered  by  accident  as  a  "sport."  Center,  left : 
Mr.  Berryman  is  seen  standing  near  vines  of  the  new  "Del  Rosa"  variety. 
Center,  right :  Pickers  at  work  on  the  Berryman  ranch.    Lower  view : 
Mammoth  thornless  blackberries,  which  have  been  profitable  producers 
and  have  aided  in  simplifying  the  labor  problem. 


Raise  Better  Raisins 


FA.  SEYMOUR,  general  manager  o 
•  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  be 
lieves  that  as  the  quantity  of  this  frul 
is  increased  the  quality  must  be  ma 
better  and  better,  else  consumption  wll 
not  keep  pace  with  production.  Raisin: 
were  packed  the  past  season  undei 
more  sanitary  conditions  than  evei 
before,  practically  all  dust  and  loos< 
stems  being  eliminated. 

For  five  years  prior  to  1912  the  an 
nual  production  of  California  raisim 
was  about  70,000  tons,  which  was  20,0fX 
to  40,000  more  than  the  market  con 
sumed.  The  production  the  past  sea 
son  was  225,000  tons,  and  present  plant 
ings  indicate  a  crop  of  400,000  ton 
within  five  years. 

Significant  in  the  movement  of  th 
great  raisin  crop  are  the  advertisini 
plans  of  the  association.  The  enoi 
nious  sum  of  two  and  one-half  millioi 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  pui 
pose  of  educating  the  trade  and  th 
buying  public  as  to  the  value  and  im 
portance  of  raisins  in  the  diet.  Thi 
amount  is  said  to  represent  the  larges 
annual  budget  ever  devoted  to  an 
single  food  product  advertising  cam 
paign. 

The  Sun-Maid  association  is  handli 
200,000  tons  this  year  at  26  plants,  e 
ploying  at  times  nearly  5000  peopl 
who  are  paid  approximately  $100,000 
week.   The  daily  receipts  were  as  hlgl 
as  6000  tons  a  day,  for  which  the  grow 
ers  received  a  half  million  dollars 
The   1J.O0O  members  will  get  abou 
$24,000,000  for  their  crop,  which  wll 
msII  for  $40,000,000. 
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California  Is  Proud  of  Her\i 


Hborr—urainl  Champion  llnlntrin  bull  of  California.  ■  ( 
.ftoir*.  ltii—Prirt  Aaffffic  of  Biryltcood.    Bt'-jlKood  to 
Mock  Farm,  llmntme,  Cal.  jft 
llrloir—Xobleman   of    Maple   Hill,   Orunrf  Champion 

.,  ^jmii    )  '  II    II urn v'i   '  - 


(1)  Ava  Model  Hunger- 
veld  2nd.,  Grand  Cham- 
pion Holstein  female, 
1922  State  Fair.  Fred 
Hartsook,  Lankershim. 

(2)  Str  a  loch  Farm, 
Woodland,  produced  this 
Grand  Champion  Hamp- 
shire wether. 


(3)  Sensation  Ellen, 
Grand  Champion  Duroc 
female,  California  State 
Fair,  1922.  Owned  by 
Chus.  J.  Le  Moyne,  Lan- 
kershim, Cal. 

(4)  Grand  Champion  Po- 
land China  boar,  Navy 
Boy.  Owned  by  Gate- 
wood  &  Stevens,  Fresno, 

California. 


—All  photocraph.  bj  BUckmore,  l>.  A 
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How  Jenkins  Succeeds  With  Turkeys 


Y  troubles  as  a  turkey  raiser 
seemed  to  come  to  an  end 
when  I  introduced  wild 
blood  into  my  flock."  Thus 
B.  F.  Jenkins,  successful 
Burbank  little-lander,  sum- 
marizes his  secret  of  suc- 
cess. 

Starting  with  42  hens,  three  wild 
toms  and  two  acres,  this  enterprising 
producer  now  has  more  than  350  husky 
young  "turks,"  representing  97  per 
cent  of  the  season's  hatch. 

Valuing  his  young  birds  conserva- 
tively at  $5  each,  Jenkins  figures  he 
has  realized  already  a  net  profit  of 
$240  per  hen.  He  has  disposed  of  $952 
worth  of  eggs  and  $125  worth  of 
"baby"  poults,  and  still  has  all  of  hi» 
original  stock. 

"I  attribute  the  appalling  loss  of 
young  poults  experienced  by  many 
growers,  largely  to  weakness  in  the 
stock,"  says  Jenkins.  "After  I  Intro- 
duced the  blood  of  Southern  wild  tur- 
keys my  flock  had  practically  no  liver 
trouble;  in  fact,  very  little  sickness 
of  any  kind.  Moreover,  the  birds  seem 
to  be  unusually  active,  vigorous  and 
prepotent.  At  four  weeks  of  age  they 
can  fly  over  a  6-foot  fence!" 

All  the  eggs  were  produced  on  the 
ranch  and  hatched  under  turkey  hens. 
The  flock  Is  kept  under  comparatively 
close  confinement,  with  no  free  range 
whatever.  However,  alfalfa  and  bar- 
ley are  raised  for  green  feed,  and 
given  iu  liberal  quantities  daily. 

Only  the  less  desirable  birds,  from 
the  breeding  standpoint,  are  marketed 
for  meat;  practically  all  the  income  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  eggB,  baby 
poults  and  breeding  stock. 

Equally  interested  in  the  care  of  the 
flock  Is  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  to  her  is 
given  much  of  the  credit  for  the  un- 
usually large  percentage  of  poults 
raised. 

METHOD  OF  FEEDING 

The  youngsters  receive  no  food  at 
all  the  first  48  hours.  They  are  shel- 
tered in  large  boxes  set  -about  the 
yards.  Their  early  ration  consists  of 
rolled  oats,  mixed  with  chopped  onion 
tops  and  carrot  tops,  and  black  ground 
pepper.  This  mixture  is  given  three 
times  a  day,  and  a  commercial  mash 
is  kept  constantly  before  them.  Later, 
grated  whole  carrots  are  given,  as  well 
as  the  carrot  tops.  Chopped  green 
alfalfa  is  fed  frequently,  but  in  small 
quantities  each  feeding.  Semi-solid 
buttermilk  i3  supplied  every  morning. 

Occasionally,  as  an  appetizer,  the 
ration  is  moistened  with  soup  made 
from  meat  scraps  and  bones. 

After  the  birds  are  well  started  in 
their  development,  white  oats,  thor- 
oughly soaked,  mixed  with  dry  wheat 
and  cracked  corn,  are  given  every 
evening. 

The  mature  fowls  receive  a  mixture 
made  in  the  following  proportions: 
1  pail  feed  meal; 

1  pall  cracked  corn; 

2  pails  best  grade  bran; 
1  pound  bone  meal; 
1  pound  ground  beef  scrap; 
A  little  charcoal. 

These  .ingredients    are  moistened 


He  Raised  This  Year  More  Than  Ninety-five 
Per  Cent  of  the  Poults! 

THIS  San  Fernando  Valley  producer  has  discovered  a 
secret  sought  by  many  growers — how  to  raise  the  ma- 
jority of  the  young  poults,  of  which  more  than  half  are  lost 
on  many  ranches.  Moreover,  he  has  upset  theory  and  prece- 
dent in  the  matter  of  close  confinement  of  the  birds,  win- 
ning out  by  turning  Nature  topsy-turvy.  This  brief  article 
describes  his  methods  and  results.— Editor. 

By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


into  a  crumbly  mass  with  salt  water. 

Once  a  month  a  little  sulphur  is 
added  to  the  feed — not  more  than  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  batch. 

Soaked  white  oats  are  given  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Jenkins  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  all  birds,  young  and 
old,  a  liberal  supply  of  grit  and  char- 
coal. Fresh  water,  also,  is  absolutely 
essential,  he  says.  Every  two  weeks 
a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid  is  added 
to  each  gallon  of 
drinking  water. 

CLEANLINESS 
IMPORTANT 

"Never  leave  grain, 
or,  In  fact,  any  food, 
upon  the  ground  to 
spoil,"  warns  the  tur- 
key man.  "This  is  a 
c  o  m  m  o  n 
source  of 
serious  ail- 
ments. We 
try  to  give 
only  as 
much  as 


birds  will  clean  up, 
and  to  remove  any 
that  is  not  con- 
sumed" 

Owing-  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  wild 
and  "part-wild"  fowls 
to  fly.  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to 
cover  the  tops  of  the 
yards  (Continued  on 
page  13.) 


Any  prowler  opening  a 
door  or  window  when 
burglar  alarm  it  con- 
nected, cautet  bell  to 
ring  in  dwelling  hou*e. 
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with  wire.  However,  ins'ead  of 
using  ey  ensive  netting,  Jenkins  has 
met  the  situation  cleverly  and 
get  mically  by  stretching  lines  of 
light,  insulated  "  wire  "criss-cross"  to 
form  C-inch  s.'iuares.  Shxuld  'ny  of 
the  heavy  turkeys  fly  up  against  this 
network,  so  soft  and  flexible  is  it  that 
they  are  uninjured. 

Morning  glory  vines  are  p'anted 
around  the  pens,  giving  welcome  stride 
dm  'ng  the  I  o(  sumnv  r  days.  The 
fur'  evs  relish  the  blossoms,  it  is  said. 

Every  night  all  birds,  young  and  old, 
are.  ecnfined  in  the  hou-es,  which  are 
fined  with  simple  roosts.  Every  open- 
ing has  a  buiTlar  alarm  connected 
With  a  large  bell  in  the  dwe'ling 
house,  and  dogs  are  kept  for  the  ex- 
press purprse  i;f  foiling  thieves.  The 
wires  connecting  the  birglar  alarm 
an  piped  underground  and  controlled 
bj      Pingle  switch  ft  the  house. 

"Yes,  I  like  turkeys,"  ;>dn>itted  the 
energetic  little-hinder.  "I  will  never 
he  vithort  a  flock,  if  possible  for  me 
to  have  Ihem.  And  1  am  in  this  busi- 
ness to  slay,  because  I  don't  know  of 
any  other  proposition  that  promises 
greater  returns  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  and  investment. 

"I  expect  to  realbe  at  least  $4000  a 


year  net  profit  from  mv .  two  acres 
and  the  turkeys  are  rapidly  furnishing 
thj  means  to  equip  the  place  with 
every  modern  convenience." 

A   PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 

Jenkins  bought  his  little  ranch 
which  is  located  on  Sin  t^ernaid 
road,  near  Burbnnk  (a  suburb  of  T.o- 
^rge'esV  just  two  years  ago.  and  be- 
lieves it  has  more  than  d^'h'ed  in 
value  since  thlt  time.  A  f«T»'lv  «r 
chard  and  garden  aid  in  reducing  th' 
cost  of  living  Rhode  Island  Ren  hen 
and  Toulouse  geese  are  kept  as  "sid1 
lines." 

A  smr'll  cultivated  area  is  devoted 
to  a'fn'fa  ^nd  rther  ureen  feed.  and 
irrigated  by  mepns  of  "whirliTie" 
sprinklei  s.  Mr.  Jenkins  states  his  ir 
rieation  expense  seldom  exceeds  %r. 
per  month    including  domestic  water 

Th:s  turkey  raiser  wis  for  ma'" 
years  a  railroad  man  in  the  Middl 
West.  He  served  two  enlistments  In 
the  army,  including  campaigns  in  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba,  where  he  was 
wounded. 

"But  now  I  have  discovered  wha' 
I've  bee.n  looking  for  all  my  life."  lv 
asserted.  "I'm  going  to  stay  righ' 
here — and  raise  good  turkeys." 


Captain  Jack  Sails  Into  Grape  Growing 


Former  Mariner  \ 
Roll 

T'lE  famous  Caotain  Jack  of  the 
Horse  Marines  may  have  liad 
more  er  nine  knowledge  than  his 
nautical  brother.  Captain  .lames  Jack, 
ot  Shatter,  Cat,  but  when  it  comes  lo 
growine  good  grapes  and  lots  of  them 
tlx  latter  could  sail  all  around  the 
otlicer  in  the  song 

Tiring  of  the  wild.  v,-et  life  of  a 
Gnat  Lakes  steamship  officer,  Captain 
Jack  came  to  Kern  County  two  years 


Captain  J  a  vies  Jack 

ago  aud  purchased  twenty  acres  of 
grape  land.  His  subsequent  viticul- 
tural  success  is  the  talk  of  the  town 
and  has  caused  I  he  neighhors  to  won- 
der what  is  the  secret  of  the  eld  salt'u 
achievements. 

Six  acres  of  Thompson's  seedless 
and  three  acres  o/  muscats  were 
planted  last  year  and  the  remaining 
acreage  set  out  last  spring.  There  are 
now  six  acres  of  Thompson's,  six  of 


o<w  Guides  Tractor  Over 
mtj  Acres 

muscats  and  seven  of  malasas.  The 
Thompson's  produced  three  tons  ol 
fresh  fruit  to  the  acre  the  second  year 
and  the  muscats  one-half  as  much,  a 
most  remar!  able  yield.  Five  acres  of 
Thompson's  yielded  8<>2  trays  of  rais- 
ins, each  tray  containing  a!  out  six 
pounds  ol  dried  fruit.  Some  of  the 
vines  are  marly  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. They  were  planted  eight  feet 
apart  in  rows  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  not  a  weed 
is  visible. 

CARE*  IS  REWARDED 

Constant,  careful  cultivation  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  newcomer's  sue 
cess.  In  his  nautical  work  he  early 
learned  the  lesson  of  thoroughness, 
and  believes  in  doing  everything  just 
right,  regardless  of  the  cost  in  time 
and  labor.  As  a  further  tribute  to  his 
thoroughness,  a  row  of  apricot  trees 
ip  front  of  his  vineyard  bore  In  their 
second  year  as  many  as  thirty  speci- 
mens to  the  tree. 

Although  thus  far  the  Capfain  has 
sailed  the  sea  of  life  alone,  his  tiny 
four-room  bungalow  -which  the  neigh- 
bors have  named  "The  Doll  House" — 
would  be  the-  pride  and  joy  of  any 
housewife.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  modern  appliances,  including  an 
electric  stove,  and  everything  is  kepi 
spotlessly  clean.  The  little,  white 
kitchen  is  a  marvel  of  neatness,  and 
the  living  room,  with  its  tiny  curtains 
and  soft  rugs,  suggests  peace  and 
comfort. 

The  screened  back  porch,  laundry 
tubs,  immaculate  sink  and  drainboarda 
are  all  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
Captain's  quarters. 

Captain  Jack  went  to  sea  when  only 
11  years  old.  For  sixteen  years  he 
served  acceptably  as  an  officer  for  the 
Pittsburg  Steamship  Company,  and  is 
making  an  equally  good  record  grow- 
ing grapes  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
— MANDY  JUMPER. 


Tour  .Discloses  Good  Farm- 
ing in  Butte  County 

SOME  excellent  examples  of  up-to- 
date  farming  were  witnessed  by 
forty-five  persons  on  a  demonstration 
tour  conducted  by  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  in  Butte  County  in 
November.  Fifteen  acres  of  old  peach 
trees  on  R.  Ingram's  place  were  wire- 
braced  so  successfully  that  the  rest 
of  the  orchard  is  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  It  was  agreed  that  the  best 
time  to  do  this  work  Is  immediately 
after  pruning,  while  the  trees  are  still 
dormant. 

An  example  of  good  pruning  was 
observed  on  peach  trees  which  for- 
merly had  borne  no  fruit  on  the  lower 
limbs,  because  all  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  on  that  part  of  the  tree  had 
been  removed.  By  encouraging  a  low 
growth  of  new,  green  wood  the  fruit- 


ing area  was  greatly  enlarged  and  it 
was  made  possible  to  pick  most  of  the 
peaches  without  the  use  of  a  ladder. 

At  E.  B.  Clark's  prize  peach  orchard, 
where  20  tons  per  acre  of  No.  1  fruit 
were  grown  the  past  season,  it  was 
learned  that  the  ground  had  been 
heavily  manured  and  cover  crops  of 
melilotus  indlca  grown  in  the  orchard 
the  past  five  years. 

What  County  Agent  Drobish  pro- 
nounced the  best  example  of  long 
pruning  was  observed  in  the  McFar- 
lane  peach  orchard,  which  bore  six 
tons  of  No.  1  Tuscans  per  acre  on 
four-year-old  trees.  The  fruiting  wood 
was  very  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  framework  of  the  trees. — M. 
T.  Rice. 


FINED   FOR    SELLING  WORMY 
APPLES 

A  Los  Angeles  dealer  was  recently 
fined  ?50  for  selling  wormy  apples. 


Improve  your 
vacant  land  by 
planting  it  to 
trees  and  vinei. 


Complete  Assortment  of 

Deciduous  and  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Roses 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST! 
(Estab.  1884) 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

-Office  £  Sales  Yard  -  Cor.  Belmont  &,7fiorne  Jive. 
F  RES  N  O  ,  CALI  FORJMIA-., 

  -L-  ■--'-"»<»  HULl  ■  ■  ■ . 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

Of  Intensive  Poultry 
and  Berry  Farms 


One  Acre  and  Independence 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Com- 
fortable Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  in- 
tensive Egg  Farm  in  the  world  and 
Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


PER. 


*!Ojvt 


Everywhere  in  California  auto  men  are  wanted.  Good  jobs  at  big 
pay  open  now.  Men  can't  be  trained  fast  enough  to  fill  them. 
YOU  can  learn  auto  business  in  a  few  short  weeks.  Be  an  elec- 
trician, mechanic,  ignition  expert,  garage  foreman  or  used-car  ap- 
praiser. Learn  an  auto  trade.  Always  have  a  job.  Earn  big  pay 
for  life. 

Train  at  NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE— oldest  and  biggest  auto 
school  in  the  West.  Wonderful  line  big  building — newest  and  most 
modern  equipment.  Actual  work  on  Packards,  Cadillacs,  Fords,  etc 
Expert  mechanic  instructors  give  you  practical  training.  Use  tools; 
not  books.    You  KNOW  autos  after  NATIONAL  training. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  AUTO  BOOK 

Explains  everything.    72  pages  full  of  automobile  facts. 
A  hundred  and  more  photo  illustrations  of  auto  construc- 
tion.   Tells  how  you  can  earn  your  room  and  board, 
while  learning.    Why  NATIONAL 
trained  men  get  big  pay  jqbs  first.  How  NATIONAL 
special  employment  service  finds  YOUR  job  for 
YOU.    Get  this  wonderful  big  auto  book  now — 
— FREE.    It  means  big  money  and  a  big  future 
for  YOU.    Write  today — NOW! 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 
dept.  ?2.  si i  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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Bee  Hives  and  Supplier 

Tleadquiirtcrs   for  everytWsie;  Ti -rilrtl    in  tli 

rare  nf  been. 
Send  for  lit « —  [>•••«•  lisi  ;m£  frw  Imoklrl 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  I 

l*i4   E.   l.->tli  St.,  I  .its  Alice  cs,  Clll. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY. 


\  $3.45 


Genuine  Am/j  I«rue  Khaki  Wool  | 

shirts.   2   iHM'hi'i"*.  reinforced 
bows    snd    lined    front.  World's 
best   Khirt.   euro    i  ,  Az    or   **  lor 
$6.50. 

Arm;     !>•>,,-     ralncuats.  double 
bark,  reclaimed,  all  sixes,  j 
n«w.  s  ■ 

McCleHan  saddles,  world's  easiest  riding  atdd 
brail  ,   new,  $8.9;*  roiuphjie. 

Amu  issue,  bea?y  wool  underwear,  new,  per  ica- 
me'nt.  98c. 

40-itn  ii  new  leather  coat*,  latpst  belt  model,  wort 
ra     tpecaal.  all  aiaea.  »19.»5. 

24 -Inch    hemy   amiy    wool   sacks,    per   das..  $3.U> 
W  rite   fur   bargain    ciuloa:   of   genuine   Army  at 
Na?y  Goods,    Sen.  free     All  merchandise  ahlpj'. 
freljrhi    or   parcel   pott    FREE.    Order   today  Ma 
these  price*.    Thousands        ,.iU<<fteil  tMfltiuuera  > 
our  store  worn   In  b»wn. 

U.  8.  ARMY  4  NAVY  G000S  STORE 
213   S     Main   Strrel  Lu»   *n».m  0 


Aii  Animals 

REQUIRE- 

SALT 


mu  u  a~.u.  td  uv 
LESLIE  SALT  RtFINING  CO., 

San  Fra-cis~o. 

Sold  by  All  Deale  rs 


Don't  Dally  With 
Injured  Udders 

BESIDES  the  dancer  of  serious  perma- 
nent resalta.  hurU  or  aores  cn  the  cadsr 
and  testa  seriously  check  the  milk  yield. 
The  full  milking  comes  from  the  com  with 
toft,  silky  ndders,  and  smooth  healthy  teat*. 

Bar  Balm,  the  great  pene'ratlng  oln»- 
ment,  assures  adder  health.  Quickly  heal* 
cata,  scratches,  chaps,  bruises  and  Caked 
Bar.  Very  valuable  in  treating  Bunches 
and  Cow  Pox. 

Erery  barn  should  have  this  hie  10- 
cunca  packaee  of  Bag  Balm.  Costa 
only  Me  and  goes  a  lung  way. 
Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  sell  it.  Let  us  send  free 
booklet,  "Dsiry  Wrinkles,"  and  if 
you  hare  never  nsed  Bag  Balm, 
send  coupon  below  for  free  sample. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  M, 
LyadoDTuie, 

Vt. 


r SAMPLE  COUPON-! 


California  Wins  at  Chicago  Show 

Golden  State  Makes  TV onderful  Showing  at  Great 
International  Livestock  Exhibition 


By  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


0"D  from  Professor  True, 
head  of  the  Animal  Husban- 
dry Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  College  of 
Agriculture,  who  attended  the 
recent  International  Live- 
s  ock  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
in  that  the  Golden  State  ran 
rue  to  past  traditions  at  this  greatest 
i  lives  ock  shows. 

In  view  of  ihe  excep'ionally  keen 
ompc-'ition  this  year,  the  California 
Uo^k  made  i  s  usual  high  record,  which 
s  but  further  proof  of  the  superior 
i  vent  ock  produced  under  western  con- 
itions  where  barley  predominates  as 
he  grain  feed.    The  California  exhibit 
ttracted  much  atiention  at  the  ring- 
ide;  this  type  of  demons; ration  gives 
he  State  and  the  entire  West  a  large 
mount  of  worthwhile   publicity  and 
dvertis'ng. 
In  the  sieer  classes.  California  won 
rst  and  reserve  champ'on  on  Califor- 
ia    Topman,    the  Shorthorn-Angus 
rossbred  steer  calf. 
California  Standard,  senior  yearling 
ngus.  von  second  in  a  very  strong 
ass.    This  steer  was  the  champion 
uigus  and  reserve  champion  caif  at 
he  1!»2 1  show. 
Crlilornia  Bystander,  junior  yearling 
f.-cr.  won  third.    I  He  also  won  in  his 
ass  as  a  junior  calf  las'  year. I  The 
-rd  of  thr<e  Angus  s  eers  won  first, 
he    Hereford   s  eer  calf,  California 
ncs  In  Lad.  won  sc-ond  and  the  Ihree 
eevs    get  of  one  s're,  won  second, 
est  herd  of  five  steers  won  second. 

EXCELLENT  SHEEP  SHOWING 

In  the  'at  wether  c'asses.  the  Uni- 
.?rsi  y  of  California  made  an  excep- 

onal  showing  in  what  was  considered 
he  greatest  wether  show  ever  held  in 
cm  country.  Southdown  wether  lambs 


Duroc  Jersey  barrow  won  third  in 
class.  In  the  pen  of  five  barrows  class 
the  University  of  California  won  third. 

The  University  of  Califomia"s  en- 
tries in  the  1922  International  were 
conceded  the  best  lot  of  fat  s'ock  ever 
shown  by  this  institution.  In  fat  Bteac 
classes,  seven  head  were  entered,  in- 
cluding four  Aberdeen-Angus,  two 
crossbred  Short  horn- Aberdeen-Angus 
and  one  Hereford.  As  heretofore,  these 
steers  all  were  bred  at,  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  and  fitted  by  the  vet- 
.  eran  herdsman,  Alec  MacDonald.  All 
of  these  sleers  carried  a  high  finish 
and  were  uniformly  smooth  through- 
out. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BREEDING 

The  senior  yearling.  California  By- 
slander,  (he  champion  Angus  steer  and 
reserve  champion  calf  at  the  1921  Chi- 
cago In  e;  national,  came  through  the 
year  remarkably  well,  maintaining  his 
excellent  balance  of  type,  and  carry- 
ing a  wealth  of  fiesh  uniformly  placed 
and  smooth  all  over.  His  stab'e  mate. 
California  Sultan,  a  cross-bred  Short- 
horn-Angus senior  yearling  steer, 
grand  champion  steer  at  the  recent 
California  National  Livestock  Show 
at  San  Francisco,  also  has  done  re- 
markably well.  This  is  a  steer  of  ex- 
ceptional depth  of  flesh  and  of  the 
true  beef  type  which  fills  the  eye  of 
the  judge.  He  has  for  his  sire  the 
no'ed  Sultan  Mayflower,  the  grandson 
of  Whitehall  Pultan. 

The  senior  cross-bred  Shorthorn- 
Angus  calf,  California  Topman,  was 
considered  by  Western  admirers  the 
most  desirable  entry  in  the  California 
exhibit.  He  is  an  exceptionally  well- 
fleshed  calf,  and  shows  remarkable 
beef  type  and  uniformity. 

The  Hereford  steer,  California  "Lin- 
coln Lad.  while  not  as  uniform  in  his 


lines  as  the  other  steers,  was  highly 
finished  and  carried  a  lot  of  quality. 
He  was  sired  by  Lincoln  Domino, 
grand  champion  at  the  1922  Stale  I'a'r. 
owned  by  William  Briggs  &  Son, 
Dixon. 

University  authorities  as  well  as 
many  California  stockmen  and  breed- 
ers, who  passed  on  the  group  of  five 
s'eers  just  prior  to  leading  for  the  Chi- 
cago Show,  pronounced  it  the  best  lot 
of  finished  baby  beef  the  University 
Farm  had  ever  produced.  It  was  con- 
sidered at  the  1921  Chicago  Show  that 
the  group  of  five  California  steers  was 
the  best  exhibit  of  baby  beef  ever 
seen  in  an  'American  show  rin<?.  The 
following  named  sleers  made  up  the 
group-of-five  at  this  year's  show:  Cali- 
fornia Rystander.  California  Standard, 
California  Topinan.  California  Sultan 
and  LT.  C.  Jock  5th.  The  group  pos- 
sesses wonderful  finish  and  excep- 
tional uniformity  throughout. 

FAT  WETHER  CLASSKS 

In  the  fat  wether  classes  the  I'nl- 
versity  entered  twenty  head,  including 
two  yearling  Southdowns  and  a  pen 
of  grade  yearlings.  Perhaps  the  most 
desirable  wether  of  ihe  latter  five  is 
the  purebred  Southdown  which  stood 
second  in  his  class  at  Chicago  in  1921. 
The  grade  yearling  wether  included  in 
the  alove  entry  is  also  an  exception- 
ally well  covered  and  well  formed 
sheep,  which,  all  along,  has  been  a 
favo-ite  among  those  In  cnarge  at  Uni- 
versity Farm. 

The  University  en'ered  in  the  ciasses 
for  pens  of  fat  we: her  lambs  a  pen 
each  as  follows:  Shropshires.  Hamp- 
shire:*, Rambouilk-ts  and  Crossbreds. 
Robert  F.  Miller,  Professor  of- Sheep 
Husbandry  at  the  Farm,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  pen  of  three  Shropshire 
wether  lambs,  said,  "I  consider  this  the 
best  pen  that  has  ever  left  California. 
They  surely  are  as  alike  as  three  peas 
in  a  pod  and  are  the  approved  Cali- 
fornia Shropshire  type,  the  envy  of 
breeders  the  world  over. 

"The  pen  of  Hampshires  do  n.>t  run 
quite  as  uniform,  although  every  one 
is  good,  the  two  tops  being  Ihe  most 
desirable  as  to  tyi>e  and  uniformity." 

Included  in  the  Southdown  pen  of 
wethers  was  one  which  was  grand 
champion  at  the  recent  California  Na- 
tional Livestock  Show.  He  was  of 
ideal  type,  with  the  best  of  covering 
and  firm  to  the  touch.  The  Kamhnnil- 
lets  also  were  well  fleshed  and  heav- 
ily fleeced,  one  of  them  being  par- 
ticularly well  covered  and  uniform. 

California  's  exhibit  of  fat  harrows 
included  two  pens  of  Polu.no  JJhina 
juniors.  «  pen  of  Duroc  Jersey  juniors 
and  one  Duroc  Jersey  Benior.  They 
are  unusually  smooth  and  uniform  all 
the  way  through.  The  group  of  five 
Poland  China  barrows  is  a  choice  lot 
from  the  (Continued  on  Page  JS.J 
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Three  Winners 
lop —  California  Topman,  cross- 
bred Shorthorn- Angus  senior  calf, 
which  'won  signal  honors  for  Golden 
State  at  Chicago.  Center — One  of 
tk\  winning  California  Poland- 
China  barrows.  Below — Purebred 
Southdown  lamb,  one  of  Professor 
Miller's  pets,  which  aided  in  bring- 
ing home  the  bacon.  

won  first  and  second  and  first  on  pen 
-if  three.  Shropshire  weth'>r  lambs 
von  first  and  second  and  firs',  on  pen 
of  three.  Cross-bred  wether  lambs  won 
first  on  pen  of  three.  Best  pen  of  five 
wethers  won  first. 

In  the  John  Clay  &  Co.  specials, 
which  is  a  competition  confined  to 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  United 
States,  the  Southdown  wether  lamb 
:  hown  by  the  University  of  California 
won  first  and  champion  wether,  de- 
feating the  reserve  grand  champion  of 
the  s!  t  f. 

In  the  classes  for  fat  barrows,  the 
Poland  China  junior  barrows  exhib- 
ited by  the  University  of  California, 
won  first,  second  and  third  in  class, 
first  and  second  on  pen  of  three  and 
reserve   champion    pen.    The  senior 
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By  ROBERT  E.  JONES, 


Aswviate  Editor  of £ 

M^KES  $34,000  FROM  A  HEIFER 
Robert  Miller,  the  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Ontario,  Canada,  told  me  a 
story  at  the  Chicago  International  Live- 
stock Show  which  will  bear  repeating 
to  Pacific  Coast  farmers.  You  'know,  we 
are  just  beginning  with  purebred  live- 
stock out  here,  but,  as  the  years  pass, 
watch  us  go!  We  shall  want  the  best 
stock  the  British 
Isles,  cradle  of 
good  stock,  af- 
fords. 

Miller  was 
speaking  of  Frank 
Harding,  secre- 
tary of  the  Na- 
.  tional  Shorthorn 
Association  of  the 
United  States.  "A 
few  years  ago  I 
was  attending  an 
auction  sale  near 
Chicago,"  he  said, 
"and  Frank  Hard- 
been  called  home, 
asked  me  to  buy  one  or  two  ani- 
mals for  him.  I  liked  the  heifer 
Sayer's  Rose  10191.r),  and  bid  on  her. 
Sue  was  knocked  off  to  me  for  $320, 
and  1  sent  her  up  to  the  Harding  place. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  this  is 
what  happened:  Her  first  five  calves 
sold  at  auction  for  $34,000.  The  last- 
one  to  sell  was  her  bull  calf,  sold  just 
the  other  day  at  the  Harding  auction 
sale  to  John  R.  Thompson  of  Chicago 
for  $5000.  Yes,  this  little  $320  heifer 
has  paid  her  way." 


RCHARD  and. FARM 

the  Commission's  ideas.  Without  a 
doubt  many  of  the  farmers  who  tried 
to  get  the  Legislature  last  session  to 
separate  the  College  of  Agriculture 
from  the  University  have  changed 
their  viewpoint.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  months  in  brjpg- 
ing  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
closer  to  the  farmer.  Dean  Thomas  F. 
Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
by  nature  a  builder  and,  though  some 
were  impatient  for  quick  changes,  the 
policy  of  WGll-considered  improvements 
undoubtedly  is  best  in  the  long  run. 


BOB  JONES 

ing.    who  had 


FROM  TRUCKER  TO  FRUIT 
BARON — Joseph  Di  Giorgio,  presi- 
dent of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  which 
ships  fruits  East  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  started  at  the  bottom.  He  came 
to  America  from  Italy  about  twenty 
years  ago  and  trucked  freight  on  the 
Baltimore  docks  for  a  while.  Now  he 
heads  one  of  the  largest  fruit-shipping 
organizations  in  the  world. 

MOVING  STOCK  BY  TRUCK 
The  motor  truck  is  mighty  useful 
for  movine  stock.  Purebred  stock 
breeders  who  show  at  the  fairs  know 
th's.  A  farmer  friend  of  mine  made 
a1J  the  fairs  within  a  radius  of  300 
miles  of  his  home  last  year,  taking  a 
small  herd  of  Holstein  dairy  cows  in 
his  truck  and  trailer.  In  the  "Corn 
Belt"  it  is  stated  that  6.000.000  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  were  shipped  to  mar- 
ket by  truck  last  year. 


VVST  DAIRY  OPPORTUNITIES 
"You  have  unlimited  possibilities 
for  the  expansion  of  dairying."  said  O. 
F.  Hunziker  qf  Chicago,  one  of  the 
foremost  dairy  authorities  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  recently  made  a  tour 
of  California,  with  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  Pacific  Slope 
Dairy  Products  Show  at  Fresno  and 
seeing  the  new  Dairy  Industry  Build- 
ing at  Davis.  Hunziker  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  now  is  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
industry.  Like  sojnany  of  those  per- 
sona who^Tome  out  from  the  East,  Hun- 
ziker emphasized  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia has  the  "all-year"  climate  desir- 
able for  profitable  dairying.  This  can- 
not be  too  forcibly  driven  home — we 
have  something  out  here  on  the  Coast 
that  no  other  part  of  the  United  States 
has.  If  our  dairymen  don't  profit 
thereby,  it  is  because  they  are  slack  in 
their  methods.  When  a  cow  can  spend 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  in  the 
open,  with  no  expense  for  feed  to  heat 
her  body,  she  certainly  will  produce 
more  butterfat  at  a  given  cost  than  the 
cow  of  the  East  which  must  consume 
feed  to  maintain  body  temperature  as 
well  as  to  produce  milk. 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  PLAN 
Ab  the  time  for  the  report  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  Legislature  draws 
near,  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  Commission  will  not  recommend  a 
segregation  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  University  of  California. 
This  Is  not  an  announcement,  but  mere- 
ly a  prediction  based  on  observation 
and  what  has  already  leaked  out  about 


THI?  PPPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE— Perhaps  this  is,not  a  place 
for  politics  to  be  discussed,  but  the 
writer  cannot  help  saying  a  word  re- 
garding the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which,  rumor  has  it,  will  be 
upspf  with  the  coming  of  a  new  State 
Administration.  I  doubt  if  there  will 
be  many  drastic  changes  ii  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Denartnient.  for  the  time 
has  come  in  State  affairs  when  the 
highly  trained  men  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  not  have  to  look 
forward  to  possible  sudden  decapita- 
tion. The  work  is  too  imnortant  and 
the  aciuH'ntance  of  an  efficient  man 
long  on  the  job  too  valuable  to  the 
State  and  its  agriculture  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  political  preferment.  At  best 
the  State  is  a  poor  paymaster;  the  sort 
of  brains  it  hires  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  meager  pay  brings 
higher  prices  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial world.  As  for  the  man  on  the 
job — financially,  it  would  probably  be 
better  that  he  were  thrown  out;  but 
as  for  the  State — well,  the  State  is 
lucky  to  get  him  at  the  price.  The 
Federal  Department  technical  men 
never  are  disturbed  with  a  change  of 
administration. 


TOO  SYMPATHETIC 
Roy  Hagen,  Secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association,  tells 
the  story  of  a  "bull  trial"  held  in  Pope 
Valley  recently  wherein  a  scrub  bull 
was  convicted,  but  clemency  was  ad- 
vised. These  mock  bull  trials  have 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  California 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  home  to  the 
farmer  the  fact  that  scrub  bulls  really 
rob  the  farmer  by  siring  inferior  prog- 
eny which  eats  and  eats  and  provides 
little  meat  or  milk  to  compensate  for 
the  feed.  It  is  usual  to  condemn  the 
bull  to  death  and  have  him  slaugh- 
tered. But  Hagen  was  careless  in  se- 
lecting his  jury  with  the  result  that  al- 
though the  bull  was  found  guilty,  clem- 
ency was  advised.  The  judge  there- 
upon condemned  the  bull  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Death  Valley,  which 
was  the  hottest  place  he  could' 
think  of. 


TELLING  THE  PUBLIC 
Recognizing  the  value  of  favor- 
able public  opinion,  the  California  As- 
sociated Rasin  Company  of  Fresno  re- 
cently invited  the  country  editors  of 
California  to  visit  its  plant  and  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  industry. 
Public  opinion  is  needed  in  every  busi- 
ness, and  the  farmer,  in  his  co-oper- 
ative marketing  growth,  must  realize 
that  he  needs  the  public  with  him  at 
all  times.  In  co-operating,  the  farmer 
is  always  in  danger  (with  other  lines 
of  business)  of  being  accused  of  trying 
to  monopolize.  The  enlightened  mar- 
keting officials  of  the  farmer  organiza- 
tions realize,  however,  that  this  is  not 
economically  possible;  prices  must  be 
kept  at  a  reasonable  figure  to  stimu- 
late greater  production.  A  fair  price 
is  the  slogan  of  such  men  as  Wylie  M. 
Giffen,  manager  of  the  Associated 
Raisin  Growers;  yet,  the  public  must 
be  kept  constantly  informed  of  this,  he 
points  out.  , 


SCIENCE  BRINGS  PEACE 
Fruit  men  of  California,  as  well 
as  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  will  recall 
the  many  suits  that  were  brought  in 
years  past  against  copper  smelters  in 
these  States,  because  of  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
fumes  which  came  from  the  smelter 
flues.  These  fumes  would  spread  over 
the  agricultural  country  adjacent  and 


destroy  all  plant  life.  The  Sacramento 
River  Canyon,  north  of  Redding,  is  an 
example.  Here  the  hillsides  have  been 
denuded  by  the  smelter  fumes  of  the 
big  plants  around  Kennett  and  Copper 
City.  But  science  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem now,  as  it  usually  does  when  two 
great  industries  come  into  violent  con- 
flict. I  met  William  DeGroutle,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  a  big  smelter 
in  Colorado,  recently,  and  he  told  me 
the  story.  Today  these  fumes  are 
transformed  into  aj.valuable  product 
by  the  electrolysis  method.  Two  cop- 
per wires  running  through  the  fume 
flues,  are  charged  with  a  2000- volt. al- 
ternating current.  This  heavy  charge 
of  electricity  changes  the  fumes  into 
solid  matter— lead,  copper  and  sulphur, 
which  can  be  used.  The  little  remain- 
ing gas  is  mostly  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Mr.  DeGroutte  says,  and  thisv  is  bene- 
ficial rather  than  deleterious  to  vege- 
tation. The  sulphurous  acid  gas  that 
escapes  is  so  slight  and  so  light  that 
it  floats  far  away  and  does  no  damage. 
This  story  has  a  moral.  Men  frequent- 
ly get  into  terrific  battles  over  some 
clash  of  interests,  when  if  they  would 
just  ask  science  to  help;  if  they  would 
get  together  and  try  to  work  out  their 
problems,  a  way  would  be  found. 


Start  a  Poultry 
Hatchery 

You  can  make  big  profits  operating  a 
hatchery  undar  the  ELEC-CHIC  Co- 
operative plan.    We  furnish  equipment 

ON  EASY  TERMS 

and  help  you  sell  all  your  chicks.  Full 
particulars   on  request. 

Poultry  Equipment  Co. 

Dept.  M,  Roscoe  (Via  Burbank),  Calif. 


DR.  MEAD  DISAPPOINTED 
With  a  slump  in  land  coloniza- 
tion now  facing^  California.  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  head  of  "the  State  Land  Coloni- 
zation Board,  expresses  his  surprise 
at  the  apathy  of  land  owners  toward 
the  new  plan.  Recently,  Doctor  Mead 
said:  "The  thing  that  does  disappoint 
me  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  the  organizations  ex- 
isting for  the  purpose  of  boosting  Cali- 
fornia, hi  this  most  vital  problem  of 
settling  the  vacant  lands  with  a  per- 
manent, producing  population  of  Amer- 
ican citizens."  Several  spasmodic  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  large  land  interests  in 
Doctor  Mead's  plan,  as  exemplified  by 
the  success  of  Durham  and  Delhi  Col- 
onies, but  little  progress  has  resulted 
in  recent  months.  Even  now  several 
organizations  are  at  work  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  little  is  being  done.  One  thing 
is  certain — the  big  land  owners  will 
wake  up  some  day  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  get  by  without  a  change  of 
program.  Very  little  land  is  being 
moved  now. 


CALI  FOR  N I ANS  CO-OPERATE 

California  has  80,000  "co-operative 
farmers,"  of  whom  30.000  produce  dried 
fruit,  20,000  fresh  fruit,  and  30.000  nuts, 
poultry,  dairy  products,  livestock, 
honey  and  other  articles. 


Split  your  next  shipment  skin  for  skin 
grade  for  grade.  Send  one  half  to  the 
house  you've ,been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  from  Fouke.  Let 

tathe  checks-tell  the  story.-  You 
will  get  a  whole  lot  more  for 
the  furs  you  ship  tg-  Fouke, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar on  that.  "Prices  don't 
mean  hutruV'— it's  the  grading  that 
counts  and  Fouke  grading  always* 
makes  your  fur  checks  bigger. 
SHIP  NOW!  Order  trcps and  bails  now.  Send  cou- 
pon Mow  at  once,  for  lowest  prices  on  trappers  sup- 
plies, fee  free  samples  NOXENT  (kills  human  seeat) 
and  REMOV-A-SMEL  (destroys  skunk  smells  in- 
stantly). Get  free  Trapper's  Pardner  sUowinr  all 
kinds  of  traps  and  new  pare  ball*,  tame  laws,  how 
to  tra?  and  jrade  furs.  Wc  keep  you  posted  on  for 
market  all  season.  ALL  FREE!  Send 
name  and  address  on  coupon  today  to 


1*1  IB  f«  539  FOUKE 
UN  LO.txJlLDING 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

 ,.FOUKK  PUB  COMPANY-'--.  v 

S::"  r'nuke  UuUdingj..gt.  I.«»ui*,  mrtrf 
Send  me  samples  of  NOXfiNT-ind  REMOV-A- 
SMKL.'Trappor's  Pardner." aHd  tagi.  Keeptne 
posted  on  the  fur  market  all  aenaon.    All  FREE. 
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In  answering  advertisements,  pleasa 
mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Thi» 
immediately  identifies  you.  It  is  more 
satisfactory  to  subscriber,  publisher 
and  advertiser.  Always  say:  "I  saw 
it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 


A  Clean  Sweep  Is  Made  by  Our  Farm 

The  Oakland  Show  of  1922  has  the  "Hottest 
Class"  of  White  Leghorns  ever  seen  on  the 
Coast,  the  Panama  Pacific  International 
Exposition  not  excepted 

Our  Winnings  Follow: 

Cock  Birds      1-2-3-5-6-7-8     Pullets  1-2-6-7-8 

Cockerels  1-2-4-5-7-8     Old  Pen  1-2-3-4-5 

Hens     1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10     Young  Pen  1 

Sweepstake  Female,  all  varieties  competing  on  First  Hen. 
Sweepstake  Male,  all  varieties  competing  on  First  Cock  Bird. 
Every  one  of  the  SIX  SPECIALS  offered  by  the  National  Single  *  ' 

Comb  White  Leghorn  Club. 

We  Guarantee  100  Per  Cent  Fertility  in  All  Hatching  Eggs 
by  Replacement  of  Infertile  Eggs 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  Emerson  *  Martin 
exhibition  White  foghorns;  also  the  heaviest  egg-laying  strains  in  America  and  Bngland.  It 
will  pay  you  to  arrange  for  yours  now.'  Make  a  10fi  payment  and  know  that  you  will  have 
them  when  you  want  them. 

Our  heavy  commercial  egg-laying  hens  are  mated  up  to  males  from  Emerson,  Martin. 
Tancred.  Hanson  of  Oregon.  Hollywood  Farms  of  Washington,  Barron,  Ferriss  and  Hillvlear 
Farms  of  Illinois.  Why  don't  you  arrange  for  some  of  each?  Let  us  toe-punch  the  chicks 
and  see  which  produces  the  type  of  hen  you  like  best. 

HATCHING  EGGS — 15  for  12;  In  let)  lots,  13c  each;  In  500  lots,  11c  each;  In  1000  lots.  10c  each. 

BA BY  CHICKS — In  lots  of  100,  25c  each;  in  lots  of  500,  24c  each;  In  lots  of  1000  ur  ovar 

23c  each. 

We  Always  Have  Three,  Four,  Five  and  Six  Months  Old 
Pullets  From  Pedigreed,  Trapnested  Stock 

The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

LANKERSHIM,  CALIF.,  R.  R.  1,  Box  277. 

Located  three  miles  north  of  Lnnkershlm.  on  Lankershlm  Blvd.,  then  two  blocks  wast  ua 

Tulare  St.     Tulare  St.  is  the  first  street  north  of  S.  F.  traveks.) 
Ton  are  welcome  on  our  farms  any  time.   Go  north  through  I  auLershlm  cm  Laakershira  Blvd. 
to  Tubus  sit.,  turn  west.    You  can't  miss  It. 
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50  orots  h  line  (i.veraire  7  words). 
For  white  spacr,  cVvR,  or  display  type, 
rout  i«  computed  wvordinsr  to  total 
-j:.i.<    occupied    by  ldfCrHf«1ttCVtl. 

Ad*  rrt  isemrnls  must  reach  us  15 
days  before  flat*  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Br  Bad 
m  aj    at    Kiev  en  tli,   I.os  Angeles. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


CRY'S     '["hornless     Blackberries.  I.arKe. 

early,  delirious  flavor,  few  seeds:  a  good 
Better,  better  eatinp.  One  year.  Strong  trans- 
j.lsnts  from  heavy  producing  vines.  12  for 
112.  postpaid.  Wm.  Morlenson,  R.  4,  Box 
!•«.   I.odl.  Calif.  

FOR    SALE — Millions   of   cahhare    plants  of 
different   varieties.    L.   C.   Johnson,  Pomo- 
na. California. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ETli  \  W  RRRKV  PLANTS — Pa««e.l  thorough 
inspection.  Oolil  Dollars.  Maroons.  Ore- 
ron*.  »5.no  per  llino  f.  n.  b.  Special  offer.  200 
for  M.75  prepaid.  Progressive  Everbearine. 
1'  60  per  100  prena'd.  J.  W.  VINACKE. 
/  'ir-ira.  Oregon  _  Route  1.     

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  plants,  loganberry. 

gooseberry  ae.d  raspberrv.  Lowest  prices, 
fend  for  complete  list.    Ward  K.  Richardson. 

IPS  Hickory.  Salem.  Oregon.  j 

r<  R    SALE— Carolina  "strawberry   Plants  in 
large  Quantities.    $T».ro   per   thousand  post- 
paid.   G.  M.  Hawley.  El  Caion.  Calif. 

NURSERY^AND^GARDEN  STOCK 

BIO  MONEY  GROWING  HUCKLEBERRIES 
—  Having-  purchased  the  entire  supply  of 
VHe-Berne  seeds  from  the  grower  in 
FrHish  Columbia  I  offer  them  for  sale  in 
T-a''e  Packets  only,  as  quantity  is  limited. 
■Terrene  tbat  has  a  garden  should  grow 
HncVle-Rerriea.  Bear  fru:t  second  year 
ift«e  planting  seed.  Cultural  directions  with 
['  ■tv  nsrV-t  Order  at  once.  Trade  Packet 
fciie — 3  packets  for  $1.25.  Express  or  money 
«..rW,  No  stamps.  E.  E.  Nielsen.  414 
Granger  Building.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

WRITE  for  nr;ces  on  fourteen  different  sam- 
ples of  alfalfa  seed  for  your  tr'al  plot,  and 
free  circular  telling  how  each  kind  behaves 
linder   Cal'fornia  conditions. 

BOMT^CEP  REED  COMPANY. 
P.  O.  Box  98*.  Modesto.  Calif. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE    ACRE    AND    INDEPENDENCE,  Ol 
The  Fine   Art   of   Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living  on  One  Acre  in  California 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  lonu 
California  without  living  up  hard-earn«4 
capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  IS  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  intensive  Ebb  Farm  In  the  wcrld 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
WEEKS  rOULTRT  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Charles  Week«  Poultry  Colony  No  2 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth. 
California,   26  miles  from   Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOITH. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


TRAILERS  LIKE  THIS 
FOR  SALS  OR  REST 


2  and  4 
wheeled 
Trailers 


Al'TO  TRAILER  CO.. 
1322   Central  Ave. 
Fhone  240-2K  La»  Ajflfele* 

CI'ARANTEED    TRACTOR  BELTS 
Tractor  fan  belts  made  of  extra  fine  oak 
tanned    leather,    waterproof,    cemented  laps 
or    quick    detachable    hooks.  Workmanship 
and  material  guaranteed. 

Mnline.    1918-D   "n 

Moline.    1918-D   ** 00 

Cleveland.    1919-D   JS0O 

Fordson   *3.00 

Bates   Steel   Mule   13.00 

Can  furnish  belts  for  any  make  of  tractor 
r-n  application.  American  Tractor  Belt  Co.. 
1*2!  W.  ISth  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

WANTED— Agents,  Salesmen 

~f^olXow^t!ie^do  lla  rs 

$5o  to  $100  per  week,  the  money  yours: 
something  new.  not  an  old,  wornout  propo- 
sition: field  untouched:  experience  unneces- 
sary; takes  everybody  by  atorm :  money  rolls 
in;  show  50,  sell  40:  demonstrated  in  one 
Piin'.ite:  sells  on  demonstration;  the  new  Ink- 
less  Fountain  Pen.  the  twentieth  Century 
Wonder  never  leaks  or  spills;  with  this  pen 
no  more  use  for  the  Ink  bottle:  sample  pen 
t«c.  this  proposition  is  IS  karat;  money  back 
if  not  as  represented;  agent's  profit  200  per 
cent;  exclusive  territory,  send  for  agency  to- 
*w».'  Inkless  Fountain  Pen  Co..  Dept.  H.  1522 
EightliSUDesIkloineJ^l^  

HELP  WANTED 

U  4j  GOVERNMENT  wants  help  Men- 
'women,  over  17.  Steady.  $100-$195  month. 
No  strikes.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Muny  examinations  coming.  List  free.  Write 
immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  Dept. 
K-125.   Rochester.   N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED— Female 

RANTED— WOMEN-GIRLS.       Learn  dress 
designing — making    at    home.     $35  week, 
spring  (Easter i  demand.     Sewing  experience 
,     ,               Sar»'Ple   lessons    free.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  M689.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

KODAKS.  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 
FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  bv  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 

Box  11 16,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"WTe  put  i  he  snap  In  snapshots." 

Write  for  cur  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  free  -amera. 

VATKNTis — Prompt.  Personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  nttorney-at-law  skilled  in  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  exoet ten; »' :  f»:ll  informal  on  upon  re- 
quest. U  p.  Firr.burne.  ii»  McUiii  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C- 

KATBVT    and  "tHaDE  ~V  IBk-  'information 
free.      Attorney     fees     redrced.  Prompt, 
terminal    service.    Martin    P»  Smith.   2>1  Cuu- 
aullu&lcd   Bins..    Lus   Angeles,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  homes  in  Paradise  Deep,  fer- 
tile irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land:  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate,  fine  water,  roads: 
electricity,  telephones;  on  R.  R. :  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity   Committee..   Paradise.  California. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVES 


VALENCIA  ORANGE  GROVE — S  acres.  8 
years  old.  Well  located,  fine  soil,  plenty 
water,  has  never  been  frosted,  never  heated. 
Ventura  County;  will  stand  strictest  investi- 
gation. Priced  to  sell — terms.  Owner,  P.  O. 
Box   734.  Oxnard.  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farms,  spring 
delivery.    Describe  and  state  lowest  pr'ce. 
R.  A.  McNown,  387  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha. 
Nebraska.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.    o.  K.  Hawley.  Baldwin.  Wisconsin. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

CIOARS  "at"  FACTORY  l>RICES^Smo"ke~?:l 
Largo  cigars;  $5  per  100.  $1.25  for  25.  55c 
for  10.  5-in.  Panetelas.  $3.75.  box  of  SC. 
Genuine  cigar  clippings  onlv  60c  lb.  Frank 
F.  Miller.   1208  W.  8th  St..  I-os  Angeles.  Calif. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.75:  1C'  pounds.  $3.00:  20  pounds. 
$5.00.  Smoking.  5  pounds.  $1.25:  10  pounds. 
$2.00.  Pav  when  received.  TOBACCO  GROW- 
ERS UNION.  Paducah,  Ky. 


bo.  -  n.  nun,  .  iu  • 
Hawnery.  Bxeter.  Cat. 


THE  Schlotlhau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  1-eghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  190*  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
ized  to  insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
Information 
write  for  free 
Poultry    Farm  A 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  NEWS — Capacity 
200.000  chicks.  Off  every  week  of  the  year. 
This  fall  we've  quadrupled  our  fall  and  win- 
ter capacity,  yet  can  t  supply  demand  for 
chicks  from  our  200-290-egg  strain,  nor  from 
our  large  mature  hens  for  rapid  growth  for 
market  People  are  learning  that  every  fall 
and  winter  month  chicks  grow  Into  profitable 
layers  and  meat.  Booking  for  December  to 
April  delivery.  Reduced  booked  ahead. 
White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks. 
Mlnorcas.  Wyandottes.  Anconas.  An<lnlu«ians. 
Brahmas,  Orpingtons:  ducks,  turkeys.  For 
quarter  century  imported,  trapnested.  select- 
ed for  vigor,  growth,  beautv.  eggs  Mail  ad- 
dress: Profitable  Poultry.  Box  O,  13  North 
Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

From    TRAPNESTED  STOCK 
Our    Iff;;     annual    llluatrated    mating  list 
now  ready   send  for  a  copy.    WE  GUARAN- 
TEE SATISFACTION. 

IN  WOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C.    E.  ARMSTRONG. 
CORVALLLS.  OREGON. 

BABY  CHICKS— 12th  year  specislizing  on 
propei  ly  incubated  chicks  —  the  better 
grade  that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorn-. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas. 
Black  Minorca.".  Blue  Andaluslans.  Now 
booking  orders  for  January  and  later  deliv- 
ery. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular. 
Order  early  and  get  the  date  wanted.  Mc- 
Donald Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatcherv.  Route 
1.  Box  246.  King  Road,  San  Jose,  Cal 


LIVESTOCK 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — If  you  intend 
to  buy.  the  California  Hoistein  Breeders' 
Annual  for  1922  will  give  you  information  on 
many  of  the  leading  herds  in  the  State.  Write 
for  free  copy  to  CALIFORNIA  Hol.sTElN- 
FR1ESIAN  ASSOCIATION.  tlO  Ochsn'r 
Bldg..   Sacramento.  Calif. 


IF  TOD  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  regis- 
tered or  grade  cattle  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
or  registered  cattle  of  the  beef  breeds,  write 
to  the  largest  and  strongest  live«tock  sale 
«crvlce  In  the  West— CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
ERS' SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO..  211 
Ochsner   Bldg..   Sacramento.  Calif. 

POULTRY 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  T.KGHORN  baby  chicks 
hatched  In  the  world's  largest  Electric 
Hatchery,  for  spring.  1923.  delivery.  January 
prices  $4  per  25;  $8  pet  SO;  $15  per  100.  Spe- 
clal  prices  f.00  and  1000  lots.  Order  early 
chicks  now  and  realize  big  broiler  profits. 
Choice  free  range,  high  egg-producing  breed- 
Ine  flocks.  Inspected  by  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Must  Hatch 
Incubator  Co..    432    7th   St..    Petaluma.  Cal. 


WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  for  May  and 
June  DELIVERY  AT  $12.00  PER  100; 
J115.CU  PER  1000:  FROM  FLOCKS  IN- 
SPECTED AND  ACCREDITED  BY  Sonoma 
Cnuntv  Farm  Bureau.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF 
FULL  COUNT  LIVE.  STRONG  CHIX  GUAR- 
ANTEED. The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  418  Sixth 
St..   PETAI.UMA.  CALIFORNIA. 

BABY  CHICKS— From  selected  breeders.  Or- 
der now  for  1923  delivery.  White  Leg- 
horns. R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Roci-s.  Safe  arri- 
val guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  price 
list.  The  J.  H.  sani. i.e  Poultrv  Ranch  & 
Hatchery,  Box  67-CT  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  Book  your 
orders  now.  Our  successful  method  of 
feeding  and  raising  baby  chicks  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  HICKS'  ELECTRIC  J  I'HIl.KK 
HATCHERY'.  Rte..  2,  Box  22.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

WATCH    US   GROW — Quality    chicks.  Book- 
ing   orders    now    for    the    sesson    of  1923. 
Brown    and    V»"hlte    Leghorns.    Rhode  Island 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Ordei 
early.     Ohlen's   Hatchery.    Campbell.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — OREGON'S  BEST  AT  REA- 
sotiabie  prices.  Leghorns.  R  I.  Reds.  An-, 
nonas.  Mmorcas.  Barred  Rocks  White  Kqpks. 
Order  early.  Catalog  free.  C.  N.  Needhain. 
Salem.  Ore. 

SPENCER      Tl'RKEN— Half      turkey.  half 
chicken.    Tuikey  meat.    Average  200  eggs 
tear.     Illustrated    booklet.    2   stamps.     Z.  T. 
Spencer.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Crux.  Calif. 

BABY    CHICKS— Thoroughbred     White  Leg- 
horns.  Hog'tnlzed-     No  dead  or  weak  ones 
.■barged    for.      Schellvllle    Hatchery.  Schell- 
lille.  Sunoiua  County.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  of  best  quality,  hatched  by 
experts  ftom  healthy,  vigorous  hens  that 
have  been  BRED  to  lay — not  forced  to  lav. 
Wh.  Leghorns.  14c  each:  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds.  20c.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks.  The  kind 
that  live  and  thrive.  Order  today'  EX.EC- 
<HIC  HATCHERIES.  Dept.  L.  Rosroe  (via 
Huibank),  Calif. 

AMERICAN  and  MEXICAN  iTiui  strain 
breeding  gobblers  and  hens.  350  to  choose 
from,  $10  to  $.'5  each.  We  also  have  eggs 
tnd  poults  in  season,  starting  January  1. 
lenkins.  Dundee  Crossing  and  San  Fernando 
Road,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Box  148.  Burbank.  Calif. 

FREE— 1923  Daily  Egg  Record;  ready  for 
mailing  in  December.  Most  up-to-date 
method  of  recording  daily  egg  yield.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy.  Send  a  postal 
loday.  Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co,  Fela- 
lun.a.  Calif. 

^t^jr!<FeyT~ 

11  RKEYS-PI  RE-BRED  GIANT  BRONZE 
<:"<•"<'.«  rOUNO  GOLDBANK-C  .  UTEK 
KING  STOCK,  from  our  original  malinvs 
with  such  imported  s  res  as:  GOLDMAN  K 
VIII.  first  cock  .Malison  Square  Garden 
m»W  i  New  Yorkl  '21;  G01.DEANK  BOY 
ihis  sonl.  first  cockerel  same  show;  GOLD- 
HANK  KING  this  gram's. mi.  first  cocke-e! 
same  show.  '2.';  COPPEIi  KING'S  BOY.  3r,1 
<  o' kerel  same  show.  '22:  COPPER  KING 
JR.,  first  cock  Cslifornla  State  Poultrv  As- 
sociation Show.  Oakland.  SECURE  THE 
HE^T  BLOOD  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  PREMIER  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Reasonable  prices.  Send  for  circular.  Bronze 
King  Farm.  Merced.  Calif. 


WILD  TURKEYS 

Producers  this  year  show  uneuualed  rec- 
ords for  large  profits  and  productivity  from 
WILD  BLOOD,  many  hatching  and  raising 
o»er  95  per  rent. 

1922   SHOW  RECORD 

Shows  sweepstakes,  special  award  best  dis- 
play, and  silver  cup  and  cash  special  award, 
and  13  regular  cash  awards  out  of  18  en- 
tries, Los  Angeles  County  Fair. 

M.   A.  STUTSMAN.  Sales  Mgr.. 
All  ranches.   333  Bryson   Bldg..   Los  Angeles. 


MAMMOTH  HRONZE  loins  and  hena  atao 
eggs  in  season.  Our  stock  are  California 
State  Fair  winners  and  graded  from  the  best 
Eastern  stock  procurable.  Twenty  vears  of 
practical  experience  with  turkeys.  We  offer 
good  opporlunitv  for  turkev  raising  on  this 
30.000-acre  range.  JOHN  G.  MEE.  breeder 
of  turkeys  and  heron:.  Collie  dogs.  San 
Miguel.  Calif 

GEESE^ 


DA  i  OLD  chicks,  ducks,  turkeys.    For  years 
•  He  t.ei.t   in  thlx  district.    Fjasei  s  Hatrh- 
ety,  123  N.  Jersey  avc,  Box  371.  Hawthorne. 

•  Ship   an;*,  heir.     Write   lor  prices. 


GEESE— PURE-BRED      TOULOUSE.  Two 
young  ganders  and  two  young  geese.  1st  and 
2nd  prize  winners  at  recent  Oakland  Audi- 
torium   Show.    $12.50    each.      Bronze  King 

Fi.rni     Merced.  Cal.  

Sonoma  Saves  Spuds 

MANY  native  aboriginos  helped  save 
the  1922  Sonoma  spud  crop,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  espe- 
cially in  the  Bloomfield  district,  the 
acreage  was  unusually  large  and  the 
Indians  were  prominent  in  picking 
operations. — MRS.  G.  B.  RODD. 


WILL   RAISE  TURKEYS 

C.  T.  Johnson,  who  formerly  man- 
aged what  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  farm  in  the  world,  near  Hemet 
is  preparing  to  produce  Thanksgiving 
meat  on  a  similarly  extensire  scale 
on  a  section  of  land  west  of  Karlimart. 


BOUETfflS 


J\   MONO   new  bulletins  issued  by 
/%    the   United   States  Department 
XlL  of    Agriculture,    the  following 

are  deserving  of  special  mention. 
They  may  be  obtained  free  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton.  Order  by  number: 

MMIIKK 

Renting    Dairy    Farms  1272 

Alfalfa  Root  Studies  lHl>7 

The  Marketing  of  Mill  Feeds  1124 

Apple   Orchard    Renovation  12>4 

Bank    Loans   to    Farmers    on  Peiaonal 

and   Collateral   Security  1041 

The   Rulk   Handling  of  Grain  IJSO 

The  Livestock  Industry  In  South  America  111 

The    Production    of   Tulip    Bulbs  1«»2 

Internal   Browning   of   the   Yellow  New- 
town  Apple   1104 

Breeds  of  Swine    1SS3 

Farm    Ownership    and    Tenancy    in  the 

Black    Prairie    of    Texas  l»t$ 

Legal    Phases   of   Co-operative  Associa- 
tions  .•  lit) 

Impounding  Water  in  a   Ba-.-ou  to  Con- 
trol Breeding  of  Malaria   MoaquitsMa. .  I»»« 
"Trebi    Barlsv,    n    Superior    Variety  for 

^Irr'gated    Ijind    I  •« 

Plain  Concrete  for   Farm  Use  1279 

UTAH  PUBLICATION'S 

Utah  Agricultural  College  has  con- 
tributed the  following  interesting  data. 
Copies  of  the  bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained by  request  from  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
"lege.  Logan.  T'tah: 

Celery   Culture    In   Utah   4  J 

Duty-of- Water    lnveattsjatlons    on  Coal 

Creek.    Utah    lsl 

The  Net  Duty  of  Water  in  Sevier  Valley  ltl 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 

The  following  new  and  helpful  cir- 
culars have  been  issued  by  tbe  Unl- 
••°rsitv  of  California  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request.  Address  Director, 
a  yriopttural  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley.  California: 

Cheese  Pests  and  Their  Control   341 

The  contrnl  of  Red  Spiders  In  Deciduous 
Oh.  hards    |4t 

The  Number  10  monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  California,  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber is  now  available  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  O  H.  Hecke, 
Director.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  of  California.  Sacramento. 
Other  bulletins  of  special  value  are: 
Statistical  Report  of  California 
Dairy  Products,  No.  30,  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Raising  Dairy  Cattle.  No.  104.  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Unirer- 
sity  of  Montana.  Bozeman,  Montana. 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  j 
the  Pacific  West 


III — F-  A.  SEYMOUR, 

Manager.  Sun  Maid  /Yamn  Qrowert 
P  A.  SEYMOUR,  who  has  been  very 
*  •  successfully  connected  with  the 
Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  the  past  six 
years,  came  to  California  the  same 
year  he  was  born,  which  was  47  year* 
ago. 

From  1901  to  1905  he  was  in  the 
exporting  business  in  the  Philippines, 
handling:  mainly  food  products.  After 
five  years  spent 
in  the  banking 
business  in  Ne- 
vada. M  r .  Sey- 
mour returned  in 
1S10  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  he 
remained  three 
years  as  treas- 
urer and  assistant 
manager  of  the 
largest  exporting 
firm  in  ayr  insu- 
lar possessions. 

As  San  Joaquin 
Valley  manager 
of  the  Americas 
Seedless  Raisla 
Company  from 
1913  to  1917.  Mr. 
Seymour  received  practical  experience 
in  the  California  dried  fruit  business. 
In  the  year  last  named,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Sun  Maid  Com- 
pany as  assistant!  to  the  president, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  Febru- 
ary, 1922,  when  he  was  made  general 
manager.— O.  H.  B. 
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A  Strong  Hay  Fork  Hood 


T-\K  2  by  6  inch  ridge  piece  projects 
about  five  or  six  feet  beyond  the 
barge  rafter;  the  jack  rafters  are 
fM<pd  20  or  22  inch?**  apart  and  are 
firmly  spiked  to  the  ridge  piece  and  to 
the  bar^e  rafters  on  both  sides  of  the 
ppak  of  the  roof,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

The  s  eel  hay-carrier  tr^>ck  is  sus- 
pended  about  one   foot   beyond  the 


ridge  piece,  or  to  both,  as  the  mann 
facturers  designed.  Suitable  hangers- 
are  furnished  and  sent  with  the  track 

Fig.  1  shows  tw(/  views  of  the  gabK 
end  of  uie  barn  roof.  The  large  ha., 
dcor  is  outlined. 

Fig.  2  is  a  perspective  view,  show- 
irg  the  rafters,  the  ridge  piece,  the 
suspended  steel  hay  rack,  and  the  jack 
rafters. — HERBERT  A.  SxiEAriiiiu. 


How  to  Make  a  Good  Stock  Gate 


WILD  range  cattle  often  break 
gates  when  they  are  driven 
home  and  housed  in  a  corral  or  barn- 
yard. They  do  it  from  fright — not 
ugliness. 

Time  and  temper  may  be  saved  by 
making  gates  .  and  gate  posts  heavy 
enough  and  high  enough  to  prevent 
animals  from  learning  that  a  gate  or 
fen  e  may  be  broken. 

The  stock  gale  here  shown  is  made 
ol'  4^6  timbers  for  uprights  and  2x6 
for  the  lengthwise  bars. 

The  hinges  are  blacksmith-made,  of 
heavy  iron.  The  upper  hinge  consists 
ot  two  eye-bolts,  linked  together  as 
shown.  They  are  made  of  :,i-ineh 
round  iron  with  threads  and  nuts  on 
the   ends.     They  are  set  cornerwise 


through  the  gate  post  and  the  heel 
post  of  the  gate. 

The  lower  hinge  is  made  of  flat  far 
iron  2\i  inches  wide  by  %  inch  thick. 
It  is  made  in  clamp  form,  in  two  parts, 
to  tighten  around  the  heel  post  of  the 
gate,  as  shown.  There  is  a  pin  hinne 
bored  and  driven  into  the  gate  post 
the  proper  height  so  the  pin  engages 
the  eye  of  ihe  lower  heel  post  hinge. 

The  hinges  are  set  cornerwise  on 
the  gate  and  the  gate  post  to  throw 
the  gate  free  when  open. 

The  upper  eye  hinge  prevents  the 
gate  from  lilting.  It  is  the  simplest 
combination  of  mechau»cal  principles 
ever  applied  to  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  a  stock  gate. 

The  gate  may  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long  and  it  should  be  five  feet  high. — 
Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


Pasadena 

(Continued 

for  niliug  and  tending  the  pots. 
If  this  becomes  necessary.  White 
help  is  paid  for  regular  work  $2.00 
a  day  and  board,  which  is  $7.00  above 
the  going  wages.  Mexicans  irrigate 
and  pick  up  the  potatoes  and  walnuts. 
By  far  the  greatest  expense  of  run- 
ning the  Pasadena  farm  is  labor, 
which  costs  $3000  a  month. 

Compared  to  horses,  everything  is 
In  favor  of  mules  on  the  Pasadena' 
farm,  believes  Mr.  Rougher,  who  says 
that  the  latter  eat  about  half  as  much 
as  horses,  do  much  more  work,  are 
more  easily  handled  and  hardier.  Six 
mules  costing  $350  each,  now  are  iu 
use  and  16  more  are  to  be  purchased. 
Those  weighing  1330  to  1100  pQunds 
are  preferred. 


City  Farm 

from  Page  3.) 

"Los  Angeles  and  other  California 
cities  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
not  using  her  sewage  ior  agricultural 
purposes,"  says  Mr.  ijougner.  "Every 
bit  of  the  160,000  acre  feet  of  domes- 
tic water  now  being  used  by  the  met- 
ropolis of  Southern  California  is 
needed  to  help  irrigate  the  620,500 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

"The  superior  value  of  sewage  wa- 
ter for  irrigating,  was  demonstrated 
by  its  use  on  orange  trees,  which 
made  twice  the  growth  of  those  ir- 
rigated with  ordinary  water,  chiefly 
because  the  former  is  rich  in  nitrates. 
The  sale  of  sludge  will  pay  for  treat- 


Successful  Gardening 

L.  C.  Johnson,  author  of  The  Home  Garden,  ships  more  tomato 
plants  outside  the  State  than  all  other  Southern  California  growers 
put  together.  The  demand  for  his  products  often  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. His  little  book  is  chock  full  of  homely  wisdom  and  practical 
pointers  on  plant  and  vegetable  growing,  the  result  of  long  and 
successful  experience.  It  is  written  in  language  that  anyone  can 
understand  and  tells  just  how  the  home  garden  can  be  made  a 
source  of  pleasure  anJ  profit.  The  author  loves  growing  things 
and  his  book  tells  just  how  he  feeds  and  breeds  them.  Write  for 
this  extremely  interesting  and  practical  work.    PRICE  50  CENTS. 

*  Address  L.  C.  JOHNSON,  P 


oraona, 


Calif 


ornia. 


Do  You  Know — 

How  to  cull  pullets  early  in  the  season? 

What  are  the  possibilities  in  growing  persim- 
mons for  market? 

How  to  make  a  hog  weigh  750  pounds  in  18 
months? 

What  varieties  of  peaches  to  plant  in  the  new 
orchard  ? 

How  to  cross  grape  varieties  by  grafting? 

What  to  do  at  this  season  in  the  vegetable 
garden? 

What  makes  pomegranates  split? 

How  to   increase  the  demand   for  purebred 
livestock? 

How  to  kill  gophers  with  strychnine? 

How  to  control  brown  rot  of  lemons? 

What  to  do  at  this  season  in  the  apiary? 

What  flowers  to  plant  now? 

How  to  destroy  walnut  worms? 

Where  to  get  the  new  free  agricultural  bulletins, 
and  the  names  of  those  now  available? 

How  peach  trees  are  propagated? 

THESE  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  OF  THE 
QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  IN 

the  first  three  issues  of 

r^RCHARD 


■ana  FARM 

THE  CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURAL  WEEKLY 


Read  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM  Section 
every  week  for  practical  help  and 
interesting  information. 


ing  sewage  and  the  sale  of  water  for 
irrigating  will  pay  for  the  plant  and 
leave  a  nice  profit  over,  besides  in- 
creasing agricultural  production  very 
materially. 

"Pasadena  sewage  is  to  be  treated 
by  the  feactivated  sludge  process, 
which  consists  of  forcing  air  mto  the 
sewage  from  the  bottom,  thus  supply- 
ing the  oxygen  necessary  to  complete 
the  natural  process  of  decay.  The 


purification  thus  made  possible  by 
the  action  of  aerobic  bacteria  results 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  both, 
organic  wastes  and  pathogenic  or  dis- 
ease germs.  The  perfection  or  this 
process  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tae 
sewage  of  Paris  Is  treated  In  thia 
manner,  turned  back  into  the  water 
system  and  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. ^ 

O.  H.  BARNHILL.  , 


IS 


orchard  ami  farm  section  ok  the  Sunday  EXAMINBH 
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The  Evolution  of  a  Budded  Peach  Tree 


//oa;  Our  Orchard  Stock  Is  Propagated — Not  as  Difficult 

— Some  of  the  Fundamental  Principles 


HE  propagation  of  our  fruit 
trees  usually  is  left  to  the 
nurseryman.  But  despite 
the  popular  impression  that 
great  difficulties  confront  a 
novice,  the  process  is  not 
complicated,  and  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  a  few  of  the 
fundamental  principles  coupled  with 
a  little  experience,  any  one  can  -meet 
■with  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

Fruit  trees  are  propagaled  in  sev- 
eral different  ways.  First,  any  of  our 
seed  developing 
varieties  may  be 
grown  from  seed. 
However,  the  seed 
method  of  propa- 
gation alone  is  not 
satisfactory.  for 
seedling  trees  will 
^,  ,  _  vary  because  o  f 
^^m^N^  crossing,  that  is.  a 

H|  *  certain  variety 

Hp  Ififl  may  be  cross-pollln- 
Bf    jB^Hh  other 

GEORGE  P.  WE  L  DON  "'"J' 

growing  near  by 
and  the  seedling  as  a  result  of  the 
cross  will  not  be  true  to  the  character- 
istics of  either  variety. 

Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to 
bud  or  graft  the  variety  the  propaga- 
tor desires,  into  the  seedling  tree. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 

In  the  case  of  most  of  our  fruit 
trees  the  first  step  in  their  propaga- 
tion is  the  growing  of  the  seedlings. 
When  the  seedlings  are  of  sufficient 
size  they  are  either  budded  or  grafted. 
It  is  this  method  of  propagation  that 
•will  be  discussed  fully  in  this  article: 
but  first  of  all,  another  system  used 
In  the  development  of  some  kinds  of 
trees,  should  be  mentioned.  This  is 
known  as  the  cutting  method. 

A  "cutting"  is  simply  a  section  of 
a  branchlet  or  root  which  when  placed 
In  the  soil  under  favorable  conditions, 
■will  develop  roots. 

Not  all  kinds  of  tfees  grow  readily 
from  cuttings;  some  that  do  and  that 
usually  are  propagated  in  this  man- 


By  GEORGE  P.  VVELDON 

For  many  pear*  recognized  «.t  one  of  California  ,,  trading  horticultural authorities 
Jomologtst,  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture.  Ontario.    An  exclusn,  Con 
tributor  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  California 
where  the  soil  does  not  freeze  except 
on  the  surface  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  moisture  must  be  depended 
upon  lo  cause  the  seeds  to  split.  In 
the  Eastern  States  where  the  weather 
is  (Older,  freezing  will  cause  splitting. 

Much  moisture  is  a  necessity  for 
best  results  in  California,  and  fre- 
quent irrigations  of  the  pits  are  es- 
sential. If  bedding  of  the  seeds  is 
done  near  a  hydrant  it  Is  a  simple 
matter  to  apply  sufficient  water  with 
a  hose  to  give  the  desired  results. 
Water  should  be  used  once  a  week 
during  periods  of  light  or  no  rainfall. 

Under  the  treatment  outlined,  seeds 
will  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  nur- 
sery row  about  February  15,  in  South- 
ern California.  If  everything  has 
been  favorable  a  large  percentage  of 
the  seeds  should  show  sprouts  at 
this  time. 


ner  are  olive,  quince  and  fig.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  deciduous  fruits  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings,  but  nurseryfmen 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  a 
stronger  and  better  root  system  is  de- 
veloped from  a  seedling.  Perhaps 
nowhere  else  are  conditions  better 
than  in  California  for  the  rooting  of 
cuttings  which  under  the  influence  of 
our  mild  winter  weather  develop  roots 
readily. 

.  Little  skill  is  required  to  grow  trees 
from  cuttings,  although  there  may  bo 
failures  due  to  the  soil  becoming  too 
dry  where  cuttings  have  been  planted. 
New  growth  is  best  for  use  in  mak- 
ing cuttings. 

PEACH  PROPAGATION 

A  description  of  the  methods  used 
in  growing  peach  trees  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
budded  or  grafted  trees  are  developed. 
The  main  difference  between  peach 
propagation  and  that  of  other  stone 
fruits  or  that  of  pome  fruits,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  peach  seeds  are  very 
hard,  and  splitting,  which  must  take 
place  before  germination,  may  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish. 
The  series  of  pictures  which  accom- 
pany this  article  show  the  various 
steps  necessary. 

SEEDS  FIRST  BURIED 

In  order  that  the  splitting  of  the 
seeds  may  take  place,  they  are  bur- 
ied in  a  pit  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. A  hole  should  be  made  about 
18  inches  deep  and  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions to  hold  the  amount  of  seed 
that  is  used. 

A  layer  of  seeds  2  or  3  inches  deep 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  of 
about  same  depth;  then  like  layers 
of  seeds  and  soil  are  placed  alterna- 
tely in  the  pit  until  it  is  filled. 


PLANTING  THE  SEEDS 

Seeds  may  be  planted  in  furrows 
about  5  inches  deep.  The  distance 
between  the  rows  must  be  sufficient 
ito  permit  of  cultivation.  About  3 
feet  is  satisfactory. 

The  trees  in  the  rows  should  be 
from  3  to  6  inches  apart.  In  order 
to  insure  a  good  stand,  the  seeds  may 
be  dropped  in  the  furrow  very  close 
together  and  the  trees  if  too  thick 
can  be  thinned  after  they  have 
started.  The  seedlings  are  grown  for 
about  five  months  before  budding  if 
dormant  buds  are  to  be  grown,  or 
about  three  or  four  months  if  June 
buds  are  desired. 

In  other  words,  budding  of  the  seed- 
lings may  be  done  as  early  as  June, 
in  which  case  the  inserted  bud  will 
be  forced  into  growth  as  soon  as  it 
has  united  with  the  seedling  stem. 
Most  of  the  budding  is  done  in  Au- 
gust and  September  and  the  buds  re- 


as  It  May  Seem 


main     dormant    until   the  following 

spring. 

BUDDING  THE  TREES 

The  process  of  budding  is  simple 
and  consis.s  of  the  insertion  of  a 
single  bud  cut  from  the  new  gr-vrth 
of  i lie  desired  variety,  in  a  T  shaped 

slit. 

After  insertion,  it  is  tightly  tied 
with  twine  or  raffia  and  held  in  place 
until  union  is  complete.  The  twine 
or  raffia  must  be  cut  before  it  haa 
damaged  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by 
becoming  too  tight  ou  account  of  dia- 
meter growth. 

REMOVING  THE  SEEDLING  TOP 

In  the  early  spring  before  tree 
growth  begins,  the  top  or  the  seedling 
tree  is  removed  by  cutting  at  least 
an  inch  above  the  inserted  bud.  which 
by  this  time  has  become  a  part  of  the 
tree.  If  the  cut  is  made  too  close  to 
the  bud  there  is  danger  of  drying  out, 
and  consequent  loss  of  trie  buu. 

In  a  short  time  the  new  bud  will 
begin  its  growth,  and  must  be  encour- 
aged by  the  removal  of  all  growth 
that  starts  from  other  buds  on  the 
trunk  of  the  seedling. 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  season, 
a  thrifty  tree  should  be  the  result. 
This  is  the  kind  of  tree  that  the  or- 
chardist  purchases  from  the  nursery- 
man— and  is  known  as  a  "one-year- 
old."  It  is  the  most  popular  tree  tor 
planting. 

Where  the  soil  of  the  tract  to  be 
planted  to  orchard  is  not  too  sandy, 
dormant  buds  instead  of  one-year-old 
trees  may  be  used.  In  this  (ase  the 
removal  of  the  seedling  top  is  accom- 
plished in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Trees  grown  in  the  orchard  from  dor- 
mant buds  can  be  headed  at  almost 
any  convenient  height  and  for  Huh 
reason  are  very  desirable.  Growth  of 
both  dormant  buds  and  June  bud  trees 
in  the  orchard  usually  is  satisfactory 
and  in  either  case  low  heading  of  (lie 
orchard   tree  is  easily  accomplished. 


Call  Our  Cows  Rough 


6  / 

ES,  Oregon  cows  have  made 
some  great  records  in  milk  and 
butterfat  production,  but  it's  all  due  lo 
the  climate  and  each  man  has  only  a 
cow  or  so  to  take  care  of.  Your  ani- 
mals are  rough  looking  specimens,  the 
Jerseys  resembling  Brown  Swiss." 

The  above  is  the  line  of  talk  which 
easterners  handed  out  to  the  western 
students'  judging  team  at  the  recent 
National  Dairy  Show,  according  to 
Lester  Love  of  Corvallis,  Ore.  Any- 
how, the  Beaver  State  boy  showed 
the  easterners  that  he  knew  what  a 
good  cow  looked  like,  being  a  member 
of  the  team  which  won  second  place 
among  twenty  contestants.  The  Ore- 
gon boys  earned  $300  of  their  expense 
money  by  selling  7000  ice  cream  bars 
during  Junior  week-end. — O.  H.  B. 


California  Wins  at  Chicago     Wanted:  2  Words 

O  c„  wit  Tru  it  r.  a rcnv  1.  U' 


(Continued  from  rage  J',.) 


Cow  Earns  $14. a  Month 

MISS  MARUARET  CONANT  of  Mo- 
desto has  a  cow.  Fox's  Sunshine 
Betty,  which  produced  five  pounds  of 
butter  fat  in  three  days  and  won  first 
prize  at  the  State  Fair  for  best  heifer 
under  30  months  of  age.  Betty  eats 
i-ach  day  three  pounds  of  rolled  bar- 
ley, one  and  one-half  pounds  of  oats, 
one  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  oil 
meal,  a  pound  of  molasses  on  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  corn  meal,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  soy  bean  meal,  all 
topped  out  with  nine  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay.  She  pays  Margaret  a  net  profit 
of  $14  a  month  and  furnishes  a  fine 
example  of  what  good  care  and  good 
breeding  will  do  in  individual  dairying. 


standpoint  of  finish,  type,  quality  and 
uniformity. 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADERSHIP 

.The  University  of  California  has  led 
the  way  for  State  breeders  and  feeders 
in  going  to  the  Chicago  International 
with  well-bred  and  well-fed  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs.  On  account  of  the 
distance  and  expense  of  showing,  Cali- 
fornia's individual  breeders  have  not 
competed  to  any  extent  in  the  past. 
The  Division  of  Animal  Husbandry  has 
performed  a  real  service  to  the  live- 
stock industry  of  California  in  per- 
fecting feeding  methods  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  make  the  notable 
show  ring  records  at  Chicago.  This 
work  has  advertised  the  S'ate  as  a 
desirable  place  for  the  production  of 
quality  beef,  pork  and  mutton.  Corn 
b^.i.  L,ieeue.i  u.ud  teeders  are  given 
food  for  thought  when  they  behold  the 
prize  winners  from  the  University  of 
California  and  are  told  that  such 
bloom  and  even  fleshing  has  been 
wrought  under  our  conditions  and  with 
home  grown  feeds  like  alfalfa,  barley 
and  corn  silage.  No  corn  enters  into 
the  grain  ration  of  these  finished  show 
animals. 


CATTLE  PRICES  UNEQUAL 
As  an  example  of  a  condition  which 
the  new  union  stockyards  at  Los  An- 
geles are  expected  to  overcome,  John 
T.  Caine,  Utah  livestock  specialist, 
tells  of  a  California  farmer  who  sold 
his  cattlp  for  $4.75  to  a  buyer,  who  the 
following  day  purchased  from  a  neigh- 
boring rancher  a  similar  lot  of  cattle 
for  $6.25,  the  price  at  Los  Angeles 
being  $8. 


Added  to  the  showing  at  this  year's 
Chicago  International  are  the  records 
made  by  the  University  at  four  previ- 
ous ex'position  there.  Twice  the  Uni- 
versity has  won  the  supreme  award 
in  the  show — that  of  Grand  Champion 
beef  animal.  The  steer.  California  Fa- 
vorite, and  the  heifer,  Lula  Mayflower, 
were  awarded  these  places  against  the 
best  from  United  States  and  Canada. 
Reserve  champions  in  the  beef  classes 
were  won  twice  by  California. 

In  college  classes.  California  has 
been  undefeated  in  the  divisions  for 
older  steers  and  for  calves,  twice  win- 
ning first,  second  and  third  in  the 
latter  class,  and  three  times  having 
the  champion  college  steer.  In  col- 
lege classes  for  fat  wethers,  California 
has  never  been  below  third  place,  has 
only  once  failed  to  win  first  on  lambs, 
once  first  and  sec-one,  and  once  first, 
second  and  third;  twice  she  has  had 
champion  college  wether  and  twice 
reserve  champion  wether  of  the  show. 

Twice  the  highest  college  award, 
that  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of 
steers,  wethers  and  barrows  has  been 
won*  by  the  University  of  California. 
In  the  four  years  California  has  won 
an  average  of  43  per  cent  of  college 
money;  the  nearest  competing  corn 
belt  institutions  winning  Hi  and  12  per 
cent,  respectively.  In  1022  the  Univer- 
sity took  over  50  per  cent  of  the  "lay- 
Robinson  Special  prizes  in  competition 
with  about  fourteen  of  the  leading 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Bx  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 

0\V  is  a  'plowpan'  formed?" 
asked  Robert  Killefer  the 
other  day.  "Not  alone  by  a 
plow!  Alfalfa  land  gradually  packs 
under  the  passage  of  mower,  rake  and 
wagon  until,  at  a  shallow  depth,  is 
formed  an  almost  Impervious  stratum 
that  is  pretty  near  watertight.  Even 
the  growing  roots  can't  loosen  it. 
And  the  so-called  plowpan  exists  in 
fields  that  never  felt  a  plow.  Con- 
stant irrigation  forces  down  the  finer 
particles  of  soil  until  they  Join  to- 
gether in  an  impervious  mass  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface. 

"  'Plowpan'  is  a  misnomer.  We 
should  have  some  word  that  expressed 
the  conditions  more  clearly.  'Pau'  is 
not  fairly  descriptive." 

SUGGESTIONS  DESIRED 

What  is  the  best  single  short  word 
to  describe  and  identify  this  subsur- 
face stratum  of  closely  packed  soil 
particles?  If  you  can  think  of  a  happy 
phrase,  sent  it  in  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 

And  here's  another  thought;  Up  at 
the  State  Fair  the  writer  met  R.  C. 
Fqrce,  ot  the  C.  L.  Rest  Tractor  Com- 
pany. "Can't  we  find  some  better  word 
than  'subsoiler'  or  'subsoil  plow'?"  he 
queried.  "The  present  term  is  awk- 
ward and  doesn't  sufficiently  describe 
the  special  duties  of  this  particular  im- 
plement. Any  plow  is  a  'subsoiler  — 
so  is  a  chisel,  for  that  matter.  To 
start  the  discussion.  I  offer  the  word 
•sub her.'  It  is  short,  euphonious  and 
not  likely  to  be'  confused!" 

I<et  us  thank  Mr.  Force  for  this  in- 
teresting observation  and  for  his  con- 
tribution. And  the  writer  threatens  to 
accept  "tubber"  if  someone  doesu't 
think  of  a  belter  word!  Send  your 
suggestions  and  the  editor  will  publish 
them. 
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History  of  a  Peach  Tree—£Z%,dP°£7l„ 


lit  These  peach  seeds  were  placed  in  a  pit  Oc- 
tober Hi.  If  they  are  kept  wet  while  covered  with 
x'til,  splitting  and  germination  will  take  place 

about  Febru- 
ary Jo,  when 
they  are 
ready  for 
sowing  in 
the  nursery 
row. 


(5)  Twine  is  wrapped  firmly  about 
the  trunk  of  the  seedling  to  hold 
the  bud  in  place.  (Bud  on  opposite 
aide  and  docs  not  show  in  illus- 
tration.) 
Mm  li 


•1 


(2)  During  February 
the  seeds,  having  split, 
are  ready  for  sowing  in 
the  nursery  row.  They 
are  covered  in  shallow 
trenches. 


(3)  Seedling 
peach  trees 
grown  from  seed 
planted  in  Feb- 
ruary. These 
were  budded  in 
September  and 
the  inserted 
buds  now  are 
dormant.  Steps 
in  the  budding 
process  are 
shown  below. 


(i)  Prep  aring 
seedling  tree 
*or  insertion  of 
b»d.  A  slight 
twist  of  the 
blade  as  hori- 
zontal cut  is 
made,  at  top  of 
vertical  cut, 
loosens  bark  for 
placing  bud  un- 
derneath. 


(7)  Bud  after 
removal  of  the 
twine,  showing 
perfect  union 
With  stem  of 
seedling.  In  the 
spring,  the  top 
tree  is  removed 


fX)  Cut  is  made 
about  2  inches 
above  the  bud, 
care  being  taken 
not  to  .split  the 
wood. 


f9)  One  season's  growth  of  peach 
trees  from  dormant  buds.  These 
ere  known  as  yearling  trees,  and 
are  shown  here  in  nursery  row. 


(ID)  One  season's  growth,  from  dormant  bud  planted  in  the  orchard. 
Xotc  wealth  of  branches  the  tree  has  developed,  making  it  possible  to 

select  well  pined  branches  in  pruning  to  form  the  framework. 
-  r  — — — :   .  


( U)  Two  seasons 
growth  from  June 
bud.  A  sturdy  tree, 
but  rather  small  be- 
cause of  poor  soil. 


Our  Most  Temperamental  Crop 


OP  RAISERS  'nave  to  deal 
with  perhaps  our  uioet  tem 
periimental  crop.  The  hop 
grower  has  so  many  ups  and 
downs  be  hardly  gets  his  or- 
der In  for  &  "twin-twelve" 
before  his  pocketbook  flat- 
tens to  the  "rut-hopper" 
ciass.  For  Instance,  approximately 
14.000.000  pounds  of  hops  raised  in 
California  in  1.921  sold  for  $3,665,000. 
In  \K\  a  little  less  than  14,000,000 
pounds  of  California  hops  brought 
$10,742,000.  Both  of  these  tabulations 
were  made  after  prohibition  became 
effective  in  the  United  States;  local 
consumption  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  governing  factor. 

When  prohibition  threatened,  many 
Pacific  Coast  hop  growers  began  set- 
ting prune  and  peach  trees 'in  the'r 
hep  yards.  But  they  went  through 
virttnMy  the  same  experience  as  did 
the  grape  growers.  Hops  sometimes 
were  more  valuable  under  prohibition 
than  before  prohibition.  But  this  haa 
not  always  been  the  case.  In  1922, 
for  instance,  the  hop  grower  was  hard 
hit;  some  of  the  crop  wu  not  picked. 

CALIFORNIA  LEADS 

It  is  cf  interest  to  note  that  about 
Jft-40  of  the  hop  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  here  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  And  nearly  three-fourths  of 
Die  United  States  crop  is  grown  in 
California.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  summary  cf  1921  re- 


oostructlng  the  view  In 
tiens. 

Most  hop  growers  are  temperamental, 
like  the  crop  they  grow.    It  Is  little 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

both  dlrec 


wonder  they  are,  so  great  are  'ho  ups 
and  downs  of  the  Industry.  I  remem- 
ber a  hop  grower,  now  dead,  who  spent 
a  good  many  years  of  his  life  trying  to 


prove  that  breweries  had  found  a  chem- 
ical substitute  for  hope,  which  they 
used  as  a  means  of  beating  down  the 
price  to  the  American  grower. 

England  always  bos  been  a  market 
for  American  hops,  as  it  he-  been  for 
Taciflc  Coast  barley,  also  needed  In 
the  making  of  beer  and  ale.  But  the 
tariff  wall  of  England  has  been  an- 
other ractor  in  making  the  bop  game 
so  uncertain. 
To<lay  a  great  many  hops  are  mark- 


ports  the  distribution  of  bop  'acreage 
in  the  United  States  as  follows: 
State —  Acreage 

New  York   ,   580 

Washington   '5.700 

Oregon    9.240 

California   14,220 

British  Columbia,  also,  produces  a 
substantial  acreage  of  hope  each  year. 

Hops  require  the  finest  type  of 
river  bottom  soil.  They  are  grown  on 
trellises,  which,  even  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  war.  cost  as  high  as  $100 
an  acre  for  construction.  California 
has  developed  the  hop  yard  to  a  thing 
of  beauty.  Picking  hops  always 
means  the  congregation  of  largo 
groups  of  itinerant  labor.  The  crop 
usually  is  ready  for  harvest  in  late 
August.  The  hops,  when  picked  by 
hand,  are  stripped  off  the  vines  and 
deposited  in  large  baskets  or  sacks. 
Vines  are  lowered  from  the  trellises 
so  as  to  he  within  easy  reach  of  the 
picker. 

E.  Clemens  Horst.  generally  recog- 
nized, as  the  "biggest"  hop  grower  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  the  Inventor  of 
a  hop  picking  machine.  These  ma- 
chines are  vast  stationary  plants,  to 
which  the  vines  are  carried  on  flat 
bed  wagons.  Where  such  plants  are 
available,  hop  vines  are  cut  from  the 
rrelllses  and  transported  to  the  pick- 
ing plant  and  there  fed  through  the 
picking  michlne.  From  the  picking 
machine,  hops  are  carried  on  an  end- 
less belt  arrangement  to  the  kiln, 
where  they  are  dried  by  steam  best, 
and  sulphur.  After  this  they  go  into 
the  baler  which  compresses  them  into 
200-pound  hales,  encased  In  burlap.  Tt 
is  not  an  uncommon  sight  on  the 
Coast  to  see  a  truck  loaded  with  bale3 
of  hops  go  bowling  down  the  highway. 


Delivering  hand-picked  hop$  to  the  dryer. 

to  top  of  building. 


Note  elevator 


J 


eted  In  tiny,  convenient  pac*as^s. 
which  may  be  carried  home  in  a  coat 
pocket  from  the  drug  store  or  from 
one  of  the  new  type  of  stores  one  sees. 

Sometimes  hop  growers  have  end 
experiences.*-  Recently  I  visited  a  large 
storage  warehouse  In  Sacramento  and 
dwtected  the  aroma  of  hops.  I  re- 
marked to  the  attendant  about  them, 
and  he  said: 

"Tea,  tlii*  is  a  sad  case  The  man 
who  owns  them  wan  offered  $1.00  a 
pound  two  years  ago,  hut  he  turned 
down  the  offer  and  put  them  in  stor- 
age. The  price  has  gone  down  stead- 
ily since  that  time.  Today  there  is  a 
$2000  storage  bill  against  him  and  the 
hops  are  worth  about  5  cents  a  pound." 

No  one  can  (ell  the  future  of  the  hop 
business  any  more  than  he  can  predict 
whether  this  grower  will  be  able  to 
pay  his  storaga  bill.  But  we  have 
acme  tine  hop  yards  out  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  they  have  been 
known  to  gross  above  $2000  an  acre 
to  the  grower. 


■  
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This  is  B.  M. — "Slim" — Anderson  of  Fresno  County,  shotting  hoi<.'  <i 
single  season's  growth  of  a  Sun  Maid  raisin  grape  vine  exceeds  in  height 
even  his  giant  frame,  helm*.1 — Another  triumph  for  the  tractor.  Dri\i<ig 
graft  stakes  for  -Anderson-Routt  Improvement  Co.,  near  Tipton,  Cat. 


The  advantage  of  girdling  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  theie  two  bunches  of 
Zantc  currants.  The  one  on  the  left  is 
jtom  a.i  ixtgirdlcd  f'uu;  right,  gir- 
dled. Below — This  progressive  /»ro- 
dueer  is  a  "truck"  farmer  in  t'wo 
senses  of  the  word. 


Producer  and  consumer  meet 
at  the  front  door.  Mrs.  A.  E. 
E  i  k  I  e  s.  Owensmouth  gar- 
dener, selling  ensabas  from 
her  porch. 
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The  Largest  Certified  Dairy  in  the  World 

It  Is  in  Solano  County,  California,  and  Its  Success  Has  Been  Attained  by 
Strict  Attention  to  Details — A  Study  in  Farm  Management 


|ROM  the  windows  of  trains 
plying    between    San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Sacramento,  just 
outside  the  town  of  Dixon,  to 
the  north  and  east,  passen- 
gers see  spream  before  them, 
in   panorama,   an_  enormous 
yet  well  kept  dairy. 
One  who  enjoys  the  study  of  suc- 
cessful farm  management  after  having- 
caught  a  glimpse  of  this  establishment 
will  want  to  know  more  about  it. 

The  dairy  was  founded  in  1908  by 
Henry  Timra.  From  a  modest  be- 
ginning with  forty-eight  cows,  it  has 
grown  to  be  "the  largest  in  the  world 
producing  only  certified  milk! 

At  present  nearly  1000  head  of  dairy 
animals,  young  and  old,  make  up  the 
herd.  The  acreage  of  the  farm  has 
grown  from  160,  at  the  time  Mr.  Timm 
conceived  the  idea  of  producing  cer- 
tified milk,  to  a  total  of  3280,  of  which 
640  acres  is  devoted  to  the  production 
of  alfalfa  for  hay,  soiling,  ensilage  and 
pasture,  and  2640  acres  to  grain  and 
grazing  land. 

BIG  MILKING  STRING 

The  dairy  now  averages  about  430 
cows,  milked  twice  each  day.  The  en- 
tire herd  is  tested  for  tuberculosis 
every  six  months  by  authorized  State 
and  Federal  inspectors  and  testers. 
The  total  average  daily  production  is 
about  5000  quarts  of  milk.  Most  of 
this  is  bottled  as  "certified,"  shipped 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region, 
where  it  is  under  inspection  twice  a 
month  by  agents  of  the  Alameda 
County  and  San  Francisco  Medical  So- 
cieties. The  average  number  of  men 
employed  is  about  sixty. 

The  dairy  has  had  an  interesting 
history.  After  the  death  in  February, 
1917,  of  Henry  Timm,  the  founder,  his 
wife  had  sole  charge  of  the  big  enter- 
prise for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  and 
distinguished  herself  in  the  discharge 
of  the  vast  amount  of  detail  work  en- 
tailed. 

Had  she  not  been  so  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  her  husband's  work  and  so 
well  versed  in  its  various  phases  dur- 
ing the  years  while  the  business  ex- 
panded, she  would  not  have  been  so 
ably  fitted  to  carry  it  on.  But  Mrs. 
Timm,  though  greatly  interested  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
dairy,  was  more  concerned  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  her  yovng 
»on.  Tli"  dairy  deprived  her  of  time 
Bhe  wanted  to  devote  to  her  boy,  and 
therefore  was  sold  to  Doyle  &  Davey, 
the  present  proprietors,  in  July,  1918. 


By  WM.  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 

Specialist  in  Farm  Management,  Formerly  With  Purdue  University  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Special  Staff  Correspondent 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


From  Mrs.  Timm  and  others  one 
gathers  that  Henry  R.  Timm  was  most 
thorough  in  everything  he  did.  He 
was  a  splendid  organizer,  whether  it 
was  co-ordinating  his  forces  on  the 
farm  and  imbuing  them  with  the  im- 
portance of  following  out  his  plans  for 
producing  milk  free  from  dirt,  or 
whether  it  was  in  the  organizing  of  a 
bank.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dixon,  which  he  had  helped 
organize  and  which  made  a  most 
healthful  growth  under  his  leadership. 

As  was  characteristic  of  him  in  all 
h  i  s  undertakings 
he  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the 
certified  milk  in- 
dustry, reading  and 
studying  all  avail- 
able data  on  the 
subject.  When  in 
possession  of  this 
information  and  as- 
sured of  an  unfail- 
ing market  for  his 
product,  he  set 
about  to  construct 
the  best  buildings 
to  suit  his  require- 
ments and  to  in- 
stall the  most  effi- 
c  i  e  n  t  equipment. 
H  e  possessed  a 
practical  vision 
of  his  work  and 
from  the  start 
labored  steadily  to- 
ward his  fixed  ob- 
jective, the  largest 
certified  dairy  in 
the  world. 

The  dairy  started 
In  a  conservative 
way    with  inexpensive 
and  adequate 


Berkeley  and  Alameda  specified 
Timm's  Dairy  certified  milk  for  babies 
under  their  care. 

Mrs.  Timm  tells  us  the  temptation 
was  great  to  expand  their  herd  rapidly 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand,  but 
Mr.  Timm  made  the  dairy  show  a  sub- 
stantial profit  each  year,  only  invest- 
ing a  safe  portion  of  the  profits  in  en- 
larging the  business.  The  education 
of  the  public  to  the  advantages  of  cer- 
tified milk  for  babies  had  to  be  left 
with  the  medical  fraternities.  It  was 
a  slow  process. 
However,  Mrs.  Timm  cited  cases 
where  mothers  who 
had  used  this  milk 


Built  From  the 
Ground  Up 

(See  illustrations  in  artpra- 
vure — pages  8  and  9) 

THE.  wonderful  dairy 
described  in  this  arti- 
cle is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  business  institution.  It 
was  not,  like  so  many 
c  e  r  t  i  f  ied  establishments, 
"made-to-order."  Its  steady 
growth  has  resulted  from 
reinvestment  o  f  profits, 
year  by  year.  It  was  found- 
ed upon  a  known  basis,  and 
guesswork  never  has  en- 
tered into  its  methods. 

— The  Editor. 


iejr  be 
Their 


but  sanitary 
buildings,  employing 
three  barn  men  and  four  ranch  hands. 
The  first  shipment  of  certified  milk  on 
Dec.  18,  1908,  of  four  cases  was  of  such 
quality  that  by  the  following  spring  the 
daily  shipment  grew  to  sixty  cases. 
Mr.  Timm,  relying  on  utmost  sanita^ 
tion  in  the  buildings,  lots  and  bot- 
tling rooms  and  in  cleanliness  of  his 
milkers  and  handlers,  found  that  his 
milk  was  meeting  the  critical  approval 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  medical  asso- 
ciations in  the  Bay  cities.  Doctors  of 
the  cities  of  Oakland,  San  Francisco, 


supplied  -  on 
summer  vacations. 
Such  requests  were 
met,  and  although 
it  did  not  pay 
the  dairy  to  ship 
to  these  various 
places,  it  built  good 
will  among  the  pa- 
trons. 

REMARKABLE 
KEEPING 
QUALITIES 

Dr.  Adelaide 
Brown  of  the  San 
Francisco  Milk 
Commission  tells 
of  a  mother  who 
stored  enough  cer- 
tified milk  in  the 
ship's  refrigerator 
to  last  her  baby  for 
the  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Ma- 
nila. The  mother 
reported  the  last 
quart  of  milk  opened  was  as  sweet 
and  wholesome  as  the  first.  It  is  such 
satisfied  patrons  that  have  built  the 
business  of  the  Timm  dairy.  Strict 
attention  to  the  minutest  detail  of 
keeping  dirt  out  of  the  milk  from 
disease-free  cows  so  as  to  insure 
health  to  the  thousands  of  babies  near 
the  Golden  Gate  made  possible  the 
continued  support  of  the  enterprise. 

PRESENT  OWNER  PROGRESSIVE 

Where  Henry  Timm  and  his  wife 
left  off,  P.  M.  Doyle  of  the  present 


firm,  Doyle  &  Davey,  has  carried  on 
the  good  work.  Mr._  Doyle  occupies 
the  beautiful  residence  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Timm  built  on  the  farm  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  ample  lawn 
and  tasteful  shrubbery.  It  is  a  home 
to  be  proud  of,  for  the  business  built 
it  and  it  stands  for  success.  With  the 
exception  of  new  bunk  houses,  the  re- 
cently constructed  calf  barn  and  a  few 
minor  improvements,  the  farm  is  the 
same  as  when  sold  to  the  present 
owners. 

Mr.  Doyle  turned  me  over  to  J.  A. 
Molter,  whose  job  of  field  and  feed 
foreman  is  a  big  one.  He  looks  after 
production  of  grain,  forage  and  silage, 
and  sees  to  it  that  feeds  are  produced 
economically  and  fed  scientifically. 

Mr.  Molter  first  led  his  interviewer 
to  the  large  barn  where  the  cows  are 
milked.  This  barn  affords  stanchion 
room  for  240  cows.  As  430  cows  are 
milked  twice  each  day,  it  will  be  seen 
the  cows  are  handled  in  two  shifts. 

The  barn  was  Immaculate.  Not  a 
cobweb  or  particle  of  dust  could  be 
seen  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  floors 
were  freshly  scrubbed. 

HOW  COWS  ARE  FED 

Rolled  barley  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  head  forms  the  daily  grain 
ration  for  the  cows.  This  is  the  only 
feed  given  in  this  barn  at  milking 
time.  Since  odors  from  silage  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  milk,  it  is  fed  only  after 
the  cows  have  been  milked.  Two  largo 
silos  of  110  tons  capacity — each  at 
the  north  end  of  the  milking  barn — 
were  being  filled  with  green  alfalfa. 
Another  barn,  used  for  feeding,  is 
equipped  with  a  250-ton  silo. 

In  the  two  large  mows,  400  tons  of 
chopped  alfalfa  hay  is  stored  during 
the  summer  for  winter  feeding. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  grain  ration 
of  five  pounds  of  rolled  barley,  each 
cow  receives  about  twenty  pounds  of 
alfalfa  silage  and  thirty  pounds  of 
chopped  alfalfa  hay.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  milk  cows  consume 
about  eighteen  tons  of  green  alfalfa 
hay  per  day — vjiirh  is  fed  to  them 
in  the  feed  lots.  The  dry  cows  are 
run  on  pasture. 

During  the  summer  the  young  stock 
Is  kept  on  1750  acres  of  foothiil  pas- 
ture located  about  ten  miles  west  of 
the  main  farm.  A  bunch  of  yearling 
heifers  had  been  brought  down  from 
the  hills  the  day  before,  and  we  went 
to  their  new  alfalfa  pasture  to  look 
them  over.  They  were  a  thrifty, 
growthy  lot  (Continued  on  Page  If/.) 


Catching  Valuable  Fur  Bearing  Animals 


WITH  coyote  bides  selling  for 
$1.10  to  $3.50  and  skunk  skins 
bringing  70  cents  to  $1.50,  the 
thrifty  fanner  looks  to  his  good  steel 
traps  to  provide  the  Wherewithal  with 
Which  to  stop  up  some  of  the  holes 
made  in  his  income  by  various  misfor- 
tunes. 

But  how  can  a  cowardly  coyote  be 
■nared?  And  how  can  a  polecat  be 
caught  and  the  captor  continue  to 
move  in  civilized  society? 

These  questions  were  put  to  Walter 
Brandler,  who  has  spent  half  a  life- 
time in  trapping  fur-bearing  animals 
on  ftie  Pacific  Coast,  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska,  and  in  Wisconsin.  He  is  now 
mounting  specimens  in  Colburn's  big 
fur  shops  in  Los  Angeles,  where  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  skins  have  been 
gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

THE  TRAPPER'S  SECRET 


A  Good  Opportunity  to  Make  Money  "On  the 
Side" — How  to  Do  It,  and  W hen 


trap  well,  and  place 
near  by  some  scent 
which  will  attract 
coyotes. 

"Coyotes  like  to 
run  in  ravines,  old 
cowpaths,  or  any 
depression  which 
will  help  hide  their 
cowardly  forms. 
The  trap  should  be 
set  in  a  narrow 
place,  if  possible,  to 

make  sure  of  the  victim's  passing  near. 

'  "It  sounds  woodsy  to  speak  of  cover- 
ing a  trap  with  leaves,  but  paper  is 
better,  preferably  oiled  paper.  The 
trap  should  be  sunk  until  its  top  is 
about  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  paper  and 
enough  fine  dirt  should  be  sprinkled 
over  to  hide  it. 

"A  mound  of  dirt  about  eleven  inches 
high  should  be  thrown  up  beside  the 
trap  and  a  scent  sprinkled  on  the  side 


of  the  mound  near- 
est the  trap.  This 
scent  will  last  three 
days. 

"The  trap  should 
be  fastened  to  a 
triple-pointed  grab- 
hook,  and  not  tied 
to  a  stake  or  other 
stationary  object, 
as  the  latter  meth- 
od is  apt  to  result 
in  the  victim's 
breaking  loose. 

"There  is  just  one  drawback  to  this 
method  of  trapping  coyotes — dogs  are 
very  apt  to  get  into  the  traps. 

SAFEST  TO,  DROWN  SKUNKS 

"Skunk  traps  should  be  set  near  the 
animal's  hole,"  says  Mr.  Brandler,  "or 
near  a  rotten  stump,  which  skunks 
sometimes  visit  In  search  of  grubs. 
The  trap  should  be  concealed  as  for 
coyotes,  and  the  entrails  and  feathers 


of  a  chicken  scattered  near  by.  Refuse 
meat  or  animal  matter  -of  almost  any 
kind  may  be  substituted,  fresh  or  stale. 

"A  chicken  wing  tied  to  a  string  and 
suspended  about  three  feet  above  the 
trap  makes  a  good  lure,  as  it  will  at- 
tract attention  by  moving  in  the 
breeze  and  the  skunk  will  become  so 
engrossed  in  trying  to  reach  the  wing 
that  he  is  very  apt  to  step  into  the 
trap. 

POLE  FOR  POLECATS 

"Tie  the  trap  to  a  light  pole  about 
ten  feet  long.  When  you  come  upon 
the  skunk,  grab  the  pole  and  jerk  the 
polecaFup  into  the  air,  where  he  will 
never  let  loose  his  foul-smelling  liquid. 
Wind  up  the  trap  chain  by  turning  the 
pole,  and  then  kill  the  animal  by  shoot- 
irfg  or  any  other  convenient  method. 

"The  best  way  to  kill  a  skunk  is  by 
drowning,  as  this  obviates  malodorous 
retaliation.  The  vile-smelling  liquid 
will  collect  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
appearing  as  a  blue  scum. 

"Skunks  and  coyotes  are  both  preda- 
tory animals  which  prey  upon  the 
farmer's  livestock  and  therefore  should 
be  exterminated." — O.  H.  B. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  FARM  ADVISER 
Not  many  years  ago  a  county  agent  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sort  of  country  doctor,  capable  of 
diagnosing  and  curing  the  various  economic  ail- 
ments that  farms  and  farmers  are  heir  to.  Now 
his  is  a  much  more  important  and  valuable  posi- 
tion; he  is  a  leader  and  consultant,  organizing 
projects  in  which  the  farm  bureau  members  co- 
operate; helping  them  to  help  themselves. 

HOLD  FOR  HIGHER  PRICES 
The  Federal  Warehouse  Act  affords  the 
farmer  a  real  opportunity  to  hold  his  produce  for 
higher  pricea.  Peing  forced  to  sell  immediately 
after  harvest,  when  the  price  usually  is  down  to 
bedrock,  has  always  been  one  of  the  farmer's  great- 
est handicaps.  Most  bankers  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  advance  needed  funds  in  exchange  for  ware- 
house receipts,  thus  enabling  the  producer  to  carry 
his  crop  until  sales  can  be  made  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  experience  of  the  War  Finance  Corpo- 
ration proved  the  practicability  of  this  plan,  which 
deserves  to  be  more  widely  used.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  howejfer,  that  storage  of  crops  by 
farmers  need  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer; if  the  farmer  did  not  store,  some  middle- 
man would  reap  the  profit,  and  the  ultimate  price 
might  be  even  higher. 

ROADSIDE  MARKETS  MENACED 
One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable 
features  of  the  modern  paved  highway,  the  road- 
side market,  is  being  menaced  by  two  factors — 
overcharging  and  city  interlopers.  Near  large  cen- 
ters of  population,  it  i3  becoming  common  for 
urban  hucksters  to  buy  produce  in  the  city  at 
wholesale  and  dispose  of  it  by  the  roadside.  This 
should  be  prohibited  by  law  and  no  goods  permitted, 
to  be  sold  on  country  highways  save  those  which 
the  vendor  himself  produces.  Some  farmers  de- 
stroy a  profitable  roadside  business  by  charging 
city  retail  prices.  Town  folks  who  drive  out  into 
the  country  in  the  hope  of  getting  things  cheap 
are  both  disgusted  and  disappointed  when  held  up 
for  both  producer's  and  middleman's  profits.  A 
good  way  to  solve  the  price  problem  is  to  place  the 
figure  midway  between  what  dealers  pay  and 
what  they  charge.  Let  us  not  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg. 

RADIO  REPORTS  PRICES 
Southwest  stockmen  no  longer  are  at  the 
mercy  of  local  dealers  and  traveling  buyers,  thanks 
to  the  radiophone  and  the  Los  Angeles  Union 
Stockyards.  By  setting  the  radio  at  485  meters 
the  producer  can  receive  livestock  reports  from 
the  Southern  metropolis  for  half-hour  periods,  be- 
ginning at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  noon  and  4 
and  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  way  this 
works  out  is  well  illustrated  by  the  exptriene.es 
of  Martin  M.  King,  Ventura  cattleman,  who  says 
1hat  5  or  6  cents  was  all  local  buyers  would  offer 
for  steers  before  the  Los  Angeles  yards  began 
doing  business,  but  as  soon  as  reports  of  cales  at 
the  new  market  were  received,  Ventura  dealers 
agreed  to  pay  7  cents  straight  for  beef  on  hoof. 
J.  C.  Craig,  Owensmouth  Duroc  Jersey  breeder, 
reports  the  new  stockyards  enabled  him  to  get  a 
cent  a  pound  more  for  his  fat  bogs  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  received. 


Making  Candy  Money 

BUTTE  COUNTY  honey,  of  which  400  tons  are 
produced  annually,  Is  being  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  new  and  exceptionally  delicious  kind  of 
candy.— M.  T.  RICE. 

Sonoma  Will  Raise  Walnuts 

LUTHER  BURBANK  believes  that  the  prune  or- 
chards on  the  bottomlands  of  Sonoma  County 
will  in  time  be  replaced  with  walnut  groves.  A 
number  of  large  land  owners  in  that  section  have 
decided  to  engage  in  walnut  growing. 

Kern  County  Grows  Oranges 

REALIZATION  of  the  dreams  of  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  Kern  County  would  some  day  pro- 
duce oranges  in  commercial  quantities  is  indicated 
by  the  shipment  during  the  present  season  of 
about  fifty  carloads  of  this  fruit  from  the  new 
citrus  packing  plant  at  Richgrove.  1 

Hatching  with  Electricity 

LEO  BOURKE  has  increased  the  capacity  of  his 
electric  chick  hatchery  at  Petaluma  until  -» 0 1 » .- 
000  eggs  can  now  be  incubated  simultaneously. 
From  18.000  to  30,000  chicks  are  to  be  turned  out 
daily  during  the  busy  season.  Rourke's  is  said  to 
be  the  only  electrically  heated  incubator  of  this 
size  in  the  world. — G.  B.  RODD.  , 

Marketing  by  Mail 

FARMERS  on  the  Newlands  irrigation  project  in 
Nevada  are  solving  the  problem  of  high  freight 
rates  by  sending  to  market  by  mail  huge  quanti-  . 
ties  of  potatoes,  celery,  poultry  and  other  produce, 
which  are  transported  to  distant  points  more 
cheaply  than  by  freight,  it  is  claimed.  Spud  ship- 
ments have  averaged  as  high  as  a  ton  a  day  from 
Fallon.  Eight  hundred  twenty-five  crates  of  can- 
taloupes were  sent  out  by  parcel  post. — DONALD 
ASHTON. 

Boys  Keep  Bees 

NINE  Antelope  Valley  boys  earned  an  average 
net  profit  of  $38  keeping  bees  the  past  sea- 
son. John  Ritter,  who  lives  in  the  hills  near  Kliza- 
beth  Lake,  made  the  best  record.  These  boys  are 
furnished  by  the  county  high  school  with  material 
for  making  hives  and  supers  at  cost  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  better  bee  keep- 
ing equipment  among  the  farmers  in  that  region. 
The  youngsters  also  are  breeding  better  queen 
bees  with  which  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
their  colonies. 

Yeast  Makes  Eggs' 

WILL  yeast  raise  eggs  as  well  as  bread?  Fred 
J.  Clark  of  Cotati,  Sonoma  County,  claims 
the  feeding' of  yeast  increased  his  egg  output  50 
per  cent.  Five  hundred  White  Leghorn  hens  which 
were  fed  on  a  part-yeast  ration  from  July  1  to  Oc- 
tober 1  laid  20,612  eggs,  while  another  flock  of 
the  same  size  under  similar  conditions,  exeept  for 
the  yeast  feed,  produced  only  14,378  eggs. 

Farm  Advisor  H.  A.  Weinland  is  arranging  for 
a  test  of  yeast  as  a  poults  feed.  Such  tests  are 
now  being  conducted  by  the  farm  bureau  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. — G.  B.  RODD. 

Poison  Beats  Traps 

IN  FIFTEEN  years  an  Oregon  farmer  paid  out 
$2500  in  bounties  on  pocket  gophers,  at  25  cents 
a  piece,  to  get  750  acres  of  land  cleared  of  these 
pests.  His  private  opinion  was  that  the  county 
men  always  left  a  few  animals  so  that  they  could 
come  back  again.  A  demonstrator  of  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture visited  this  man's  farm  and  showed  him 
how  to  use  poison.  The  cost  of  the  first  applica- 
tion was  $1.50  for  poison  and  $21  for  labor  for 
seven  days'  time.  A  second  application  is  yet  to 
be  made  to  complete  eradication,  but  after  the  first 
application  only  one  fresh  gopher  mound  could 
be  found. 

/  > 

Sugar  Cane  Grows  in  California 

WILL  sugar  cane  become  the  next  new  crop  to 
be  profitably  produced  in  California?  Algons 
Gabriel,  Fresno  farmer,  thinks  so,  basing  his  belief 
upon  a  thousand  thrifty  stalks  of  Hawaiian  cane 
which  he  grew  the  past  season.  The  crop  was  pro- 
duced from  200  canes  grown  in  1921.  which  in  turn 
came  from  a  sackful  of  cane  joints  shipped  from 
Louisiana. 

Those  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
other  parts  of  California  which  are  practically 
frost-free,  are  ideal  for  growing  sugar  cane,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gabriel,  wtio  was  raised  in  Louisiana, 
where  sugar  is  the  chief  product. 

Unlik»  some  canes,  the  sugar  cane  is  not  propa- 
gated from  seed,  but  by  cuttings,  the  canes  being 
laid  in  shallow  furrows  and  covered  with  four 
inches  of  soil.  The  plants  sprout  from  the  joints, 
their  number  depending  somewhat  on  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  As  many  as  eighteen  canes  have  been 
grown  from  one  six-foot  stalk. 

The  Fresno  Farm  Bureau  and  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce are  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  sugar 
cane  produced  in  the  valley  that  they  have  ax- 
ranged  to  distribute  cuttings  among  farmers,  who 
will  be  urged  to  grow  the  new  crop  experimentally. 

— \V.  S.  TYLER. 

Double  Cropping  Pays 

I1ENRY  YVICKMAN,  Butte  County  rancher, 
'  *  raised  forty-four  sacks  of  Mariout  barley  to 
the  acre  the  past  season,  then  irrigated  and  planted 
the  ground  to  corn  and  beans.  The  corn  made 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  beans  fourteen 
sacks.  Not  only  were  two  crops  harvested  from 
the  same  ground  in  one  season,  but  the  soil  is 
new  in  better  condition  for  future  planting,  he 
asserts — M.  T.  RICE. 

Rufford  Reseeds  Range 

CHARLES  A.  RUFFORD.  Shasta  County  stock- 
man, has,  made  such  a  conspicuous  success 
of  reseeding  his  pasture  land  that  thirty  Tehama 
and  Shasta  County  stockmen  recently  visited  his 
place  to  leam  his  method,  which  is  indoiued  by 
Prof.  A.  \V.  Sampson,  ran^e  redemption  authority 
of  the  State  University,  and  Farm  Advisor  Parker 
Talbot. 

The  pasture  land  is  divided  into  two  fields,  one 
of  which  is  pastured  the  entire  first  year  and  the 
other  until  the  middle  of  the  season,  the  grass 
being  allowed  to  go  to  seed  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  In  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  the  stock 
is  turned  in  and  the  animals  allowed  to  eat  as 
much  of  the  dry  feed  as  they  desire. 

The  next  year  this  arrangement  is  reversed,  the 
one  which  was  allowed  to  lie  idle  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  being  pastured  at  that  time  and 
stock  being  kept  off  of  it  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  while  the  oMier  field  is  treated  in  the 
opposite  manner.  TVs  system  or  rotation  gives 
each  pasture  a  chance  ro  rest  half  of  each  season 
and  so  reseed  itself.— H.  F.  BAKER. 

Late  Mou Iters  Best  Layers 

C*XTENSIVE  records  kept  by  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment  Station  indicate  that  lafe  moulting 
hens  are  the  heaviest  lavers,  the  numlirr  of  eggs 
produced  in'  a  year  increasing  from  122  laid  by 
hens  moulting  July  1,  to  195  laid  by  hens  mo.ilt- 
iwa  November  1.  - 


Those  Who  Serve  Yon 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate 
editors,  regular  u  riters  and  special  contrib- 
utors who  make  up  (HtCHMtf)  and  FARM  S 
brilliant  staff.  Kneh  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity; each  is  actuated  by  the  common  ideal 
of  service. 

II— GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

RECOGNIZED  as  one  of  the  leading 
Western  authorities  on  deciduous 
fruits  and  a  horticulturist  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  popularity,  George  P.  Weldon 
long  has  been  a  contributing  editor  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

In  addition  to  writing  regularly  articles 
of  great  interest  and  practical  value,  Mr. 
Weldon,  like  other  staff  members,  answers 
questions  of  subscribers. 

Mr.  Weldon's  preparation  for  his  life 
work  was  very  thorough.  Born  and  raised 
on  a  Colorado  farm,  he 
completed  his  education 
in  that  State,  graduating 
from  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  with  de- 
grees of  B.  S.  and  M.  S. 
From  1906  to  190S  he 
served  as  Assistant  Slate 
Entomologist  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment 
Station. , 

Returning  to  Colorado 
in  1908  he  was  until 
1911  Chief  of  Field  Inves- 
tigations, later  Joining  the  Department  of 
Zoology  and  Entomology  of  the  Colorado 
College  or  Agriculture. 

California  claimed  Weldon  in  1913;  be 
served  with  conspicuous  success  and  ability 
as  chief  deputy  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission,  leaving  after  more  than  five 
years  with  a  record  equalled  by  few  public 
officials  to  accept  an  offer  from  the  Chaf- 
fey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture,  On- 
tario. Cal. 

Weldon's  contributions  to  agricultural 
literature  include  special  bulletins  on  peach 
insects,  the  San  Jose  scale,  apple  tree  leaf- 
roller  and  red  spider.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Pear  Growing  in  California"  and  "Apple 
growing  in  California."  * 

Only  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  von 
find  articles  by  George  P.  Weldon.  He 
writes  for  no  other  agricultural  journaL 

NEXT  WEEK— JAMES  DRY  DEN. 
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Treating  Trees  With  Dynamite 

What  We  Have  Learned  About  Orchard?  Blasting — Remarkable  Results  Secured 
in  Sacramento  V alley — Pointers  on  "Shooting"  Between  Trees 


IHE  blasting  of  soil  before 
planting  orcbards  is  a  well- 
established  practice  in  many 
localities,  and  the  use  of 
powder  as  a  rejuvenator  for 
established  orchards  is  be- 
coming almost  as  general. 
In  many  communities,  or-, 
chardists  blast  for  each  tiee  before 
planting.  This  operation  consists  of 
boring  a  hole  to  a  depth  of  ilk  to  5V2 
feet  In  which  are  placed  2,  2%  or  3 
■ticks  of  20  per  cent  dynamite.  This 
loosens  the  soil  well,  permit  tins  not 
only  greater  ramification  of  roots,  but 
also  increased   downward  percolation 


Proper  method  of  boring  beneath 
a  tree  for  blasting. 


of  moisture.  This  last  is  of  special 
significance  when  dealing  with  sour- 
gap  of  the  roots,  and  "drowning. " 

The  factors  which  make  for  efficient 
blasting  are  dry  soil,  the  placing  of 
the  powder  beneath  the  hardpan  or 
clay  strata,  using  sufficient  powder 
(not  too  much)  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  eoil  conditions.  It  often 
happens  that  the  trees  are  planted 
with  no  thought  to  the  possible  need 
for  blasting.  In  such  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  blast  with  trees  in  place,  where 
they  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
compact  soil  condition. 

During  a  series  of  blasting  demon- 
strations held  in  Sacramento  County 
In  1921,  In  the  orchard  of  C.  L.  Ix>ng- 
■treth,  some  of  the  peach  trees  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  sour  sap. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  were  covered 
with  gum  (which  indicates  an  un- 
healthy condition)  and  up  to  the  last 
of  July  had  made  no  growth.  The 
death  of  the  tree  was  certain  unless 
heroic  methods  were  employed.  At 
this  time  a  single  stick  of  20  per  cent 
dynamite  was  placed  4V4  feet  deep  im- 
mediately beneath  each  of  the  trees. 
The  explosion  moved  the  trees  slightly 
hot  they  soon  settled  back. 

Even  though  the  major  portion  of 
the  growing  season  had  elapsed,  from 
this  time  on  the  trees  made  from  G 


By  LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD 

Farm  Adviser.  Sacramento  County 

inches  to  12  inches  of  new  growth. 
The  results  for  this  year  have  been 
most  gratifying.  These  same  sickly, 
stunttd  trees  of  a  year  ago  put  out 
a  growth  measuring  from  tour  to  five, 
feet.  The  trunks  are  no  longer  a  mass 
of  gum,  but  have  taken  on  the  heal'.hy 
appearance  of  their  neighbors. 

A  banker  who  owns  an  orchard  not 
far  distant,  although  cautioned  to  blast 
for  each  tree,  was  persuaded  on  the 
plea  of  economy  to  omit  blasting  on 
the  back  portion  of  tne  orchard  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  depth  of  the 
soil.  A  survey  of  the  orchard  a  few 
months  later  gave  a  surprise.  The 
two  portions  were  distinctly  different. 
Those  that  had  been  blasted  we  e  two 
to  four  feet  higher  (and  consequently 
larger)  than  those  not  blas'ed.  While 
an  initial  saving  was  made,  consid- 
erable loss  resulted  from  retarded 
growth,  and  the  blasting  now  must  be 
continued  through  the  back  portion  of 
the  orchard  with  less  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency and  greater  expense. 

"If  it's  worth  doing  at  all,  it's  worth 
doing  well,"  is  applicable  to  tree  plant- 
ing. This  is  most  pertinent  to  those 
soils  which  i>ossess  the  inclination  to 


*4  v 


One  stick  of  20  per  cent  powder 
was  placed  four  and  one-half  feet 
beneath  a  soursap  peach  tree  which 
had  made  no  growth  up  to  that  time 
of  the  year.  Photographed  July  21. 
From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  this  tree  made  more 
than  12  inches  growth. 


run  together,  resulting  in  the  condi- 
tion commonly  called  "hardpan."  The 
excessive  moisture  must  be  permitted 
to  get  away  by  percolation  and  the 
roots  allowed  a  chance  to  spread  out 
Do  not  expect  the  trees  to  do  well  in 
a  soil  bo  hard  an  iron  bar  could  not 
penetrate  it;  give  them  a  chance  and 
they  will  repay  you  well  for  your  ef- 
forts. 


Mill  Men  Want  Figs 

FM.  BOL.AND,  educational  director 
•  of  the  Peach  and  Fig  Growers, 
has  a  fine  young  forty-acre  fig  orchard 
six  miles  north  of  Fresno,  near  the 
new  sugar  pine  sawmill  which  is  being 
built.  The  latter  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  factories  of  the,  kind  In  the 
world  and  will  employ  thousands  of 
■sen. 

Mr.  Bo! and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
many  of  the  mill  men  will  buy  small 
flf  orchards,  which  furnish  a  first- 
Class  Investment  for  those  who  will 
give  the  trees  proper  attention.  Fresh 
figs  at  6  cents  a  pound,  the  price  paid 
the  past  season,  make  one  of  the  best 
paying  crops  which  can  be  raised 
anywhere. 


Briquets  Heat  Orchards 

MANY  citrus  orchardists  in  the  P* 
mona  districts  are  equipping  their 
groves  with  carbon  briquet  heaters  for 
frost  protection,  following  a  successful 
test  made  by  Victor  Young,  assistant 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Exchange, 
and  others  interested.  The  heater  used 
was  designed  by  a  joint  committee  of 
Exchange  officials  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Citrus  Institute  at  Pomona  last 
summer.  The  heater  is  of  the  short 
stack  type,  has  large  fuel  capacity, 
burns  economically  and  makes  little 
smoke. — R.  L.  DRISCOLL. 


APRICOTS  SUPPLANT  ALFALFA 
W.  N.  Hubbard  and  Louis  Fromwelt, 
Ban  Joaquin  farmers,  are  plowing  up 
thirty  and  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa,  re- 
spectively, to  plant  apricots. 


NUTS  RICHER  THAN  MEAT 
A  pound  of  English  walnuts  contains 
as  much  nutrition  as  four  pounds  of 
sirloin  beef,  ten  pounds  of  chicken  or 
twenty-five  pounds  of  red  bass,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  J.  K.  Kellogg,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Sani- 
tarium. 


W arning! 

DON'T  be  afraid  to  use 
blasting  powder  or 
dynamite,  but  handle  it 
with  reasonable  care. 
There  is  no  reason  why 
any  farmer,- who  is  wil: 
ing,  to  observe  ord:nar— 
precautions,  gfi&v'd  not 
do  his  own  blasting. 
Manufacturers  of  farm 
powder  issue  valuable 
booklets  of  advice  and 
instruction.  It  is  well  to 
study  these.  The  caps 
are  considered  by  many 
more  dangerous  than  the 
powder — they  should  be 
treated  with  respect. 
Never  use  meta!  tools  in 
handling  powder.  A 
small,  pointed,  hardwood 
rod  is  good  for  punching 
holes  in  the  stick  to  insert 
cap  and  fuse.  If  elec- 
trical exploding  appa- 
ratus is  not  available,  use 
a  fuse  of  reasonable 
length,  and  stay  away 
from  unexploded  charges 
for  a  long  time.  Don't 
conclude  that  the  meth- 
ods used  by  professional 
blasters  are  necessarily 
the  best ;  sometimes  these 
men  grow  careless.  Pro- 
ceed without  fear,  but 
with  sensible  caution. — 
The  Editor. 


The  same  peach  tree  one  year  later. 
A  o  gum  present  and  more  than  five 
 feet  netv  growth. 


Good  Long  Pruning  Records 

/CHARLES  M'FARLAN,  a  Gridley 
grower  who  has  followed  the  long 
pruning  system  on  his  young  orchard 
since  the  trees  were  one  year  old, 
secured  the  past  season  six  tons  per 
acre  of  No.  1  Tuscans  from  four-year- 
old  trees. 

Four  long-pruned  apricot  trees  on 
J.  A.  Craven's  place  in  Alameda 
County  yielded  338  pounds  of  fruit 
compared  to  107  pounds  for  four  short 
pruned  trees  of  the  same  age  and 
under  similar  conditions. 

F.  E.  Sawyer,  Marin  County  rancher, 
reports  103  tons  of  pears  from  trees 
which  were  long  pruned,  compared  to 
sixty  tons  from  the  same  trees  the 
preceding  year,  when  they  were  short- 
pruned.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  short  pruning  followed  a  par- 
ticularly heavy  crop. 


Home  Farm 
Happenings 

^OmofUs  ° 

E<\RLY  RAINS  WELCOMED 
The  early  rains  were  fine  for 
the  fruit  trees — and  started  the  stock 
feed — but  were  very  bad  for  the  rico 
men. 

The  soil  in  the  orchards  was  well 
w;et  down  and  it  seems  as  though  you 
can  see  the  b  ids  swell. 

But  unless  we  get  more  rain  while 
the  gfound  is  warm,  it  doesn't  help  the 
stockmen  much. 

On  many  of  the  hill  ranges  there 
hasn't  been  much  winter  feed  for  threa 
or  four  years.  It's  about  time  the 
stockman's  turn  came  again. 

|>RL'N!NG   PEARS  AND  PRUNES 

A  We  are  busy  with  the  pruning 
now. 

On  the  pears  we  are  simply  cutting 
out  the  blight  and  broken  limbs. 

There  has  been  more  blight  this 
season  than  ever  before,  and  we  have 
bern  through  the  orchard  cutting 'it  six 
or  eight  times.  • 

This  time  we  are  having  to  cut  out 
a  few  whole  trees.  We  left  some  lim  n 
when  we  c  it  blight  in  August  in  order 
to  get  the  fruit — b.i t  it  was  a  mistake 
— we  should  have  cut  Uie  blight  and 
sacrificed  the  pears. 

These  trees  are  eight  years  old;  we 
planted  alfalfa  between  the  rows  when 
the  trees  were  set  out.  We  have  rich 
river  bottom  soil.  Our  neighbors,  who 
have  had  a  terrible  fight  with  pear 
hUght,  have  marveled  that  we  have 
not  had  more  trouble.  We  don't  know 
how  to  account  for  it.  Trees  hava 
made  rank,  vigorous  growth  in  spite 
of  the  alfalfa  and  very  little  pruning. 
P.y  all  the  rules  they  should  have  been 
much  more  badly  infested  with  blight 
than  they  are.  The  experts  cannot 
tell  us  anything  about  it.  When  wa 
first  got  out  of  agricultural  college 
undoubtedly  we  conld  have  explained 
the  phenomenon  clearly  an  1  in  great 
detail,  but  that's  a  good  while  ago,  and 
we  know  so  much  less  that  it  is  pain- 
ful to  contemplate  the  enormous  loss 
of  wisdom. 

As  for  the  prunes,  we  are  just  tak- 
ing out  broken  limbs,  and  here  and 
there  one  that  is  in  the  way  of  culti- 
vation. The  trees  bore  a  heavy  crop) 
and  made  lots  of  good  growth.  They 
are  eight  years  old.  We  figure  that 
if  we  cut  out  much  wood  we  are  sim- 
ply sacrificing  fruit  and  in  its  place 
will  get  sucker  growth. 


IITE   BURN  A  COW 

A  cow  died  a  few  days  ago. 
W7e  couldn't  figure  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  her,  and  the  "vet"  didn't 
seem  to  know.  She  just  sort  of  "got 
down  on  her  back,"  couldn't  get  up— 
and  died;  good,  young  cow,  too. 

We  used  to  worry  a  good  d«al  when 
an  animal  died  that  way.  Now  wa 
figure  it  is  a  part  of  the  game  for  ona 
to  drop  off  once  in  a  while  without 
any  apparent  reason — same  as  people 
die — so  we  let  it  go  at  that  and  for- 
get it. 

But  getting  rid  of  the  carcass  is  a 
chore;  in  facL  a  nuisance  if  you  don't 
do  it  right.  Now  it  gives  us  little 
bother. 

We  put  some  good-sized  logs — old 
piles  or  a  cribbed  up  section  of  old 
posts — alongside  the  carcass,  roll  the 
carcass  on  to  this  platform,  pile  a  lot 
of  old  boards,  trash,  brush  and  any- 
thing that  will  burn  around  and  on 
the  carcass  and  set  fire  to  it.  An- 
other thing — it's  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  trash  that  is  bound  to  accumu- 
late. Generally  takes  a  couple  of  days 
completely  to  finish  the  job. 


PIGEONS  PROVE  A  PEST 
Ever  been  "pestered"  with  a  lot 
of  pigeons  littering  up  the  hay,  eating 
grain  or  what-not? 

Well,  we  have;  and  last  week  the 
boys  made  war  on  them. 

At  first  it  was  easy.  They  shot  them 
off  the  barn  and  in  the  yards  with  a 
410-gauge  shotgun,  but  after  they  had 
shot  25  or  30  they  became  "gun  shy" 
and  we  have  had  no  further  trouble. 
And  they  made  fine  potples,  too. 
Sentimentally,  I  suppose  we  should 
not  have  bothered  them,  but  they  had 
become  a  real  nuisance. 
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Frost  Protection  for  Young  Citrus  Trees 


OUNO  citrus  trees  should  not 
be  forgotten  or  neglected 
when  It  comes  to  providing 
frost  protection.  While  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  thou- 
sands of  new  heaters  which 
have  been  installed  in  bear- 
ing groves  as  a  result  of  the 
lesson  of  last  winter's  freeze,  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  young  trees  have  been 
left  without  protec- 
tion although  they 
need  it  more  than 
old  trees.  Young 
trees  cost  a  lot  of 
good  money  last 
spring  and  are  well 
worth  cariifg  for,  es- 
pecially as  the  best 
method  of  protec- 
tion is  simple,  in- 
expensive and  ef- 
fective. 
The  bark  of 
thin,  and  very  fre- 
quently splits  and  comes  away  from 
\he  cambium  as  the  result  of  a  light 
freeze  which  may  not  injure  the 
foliage. 

HOW  TREES  SUFFER 
Sometimes  the  trees  are  girdled  just 
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above  the  bud  union  and  killed.  In 
other  cases  the  bark  is  killed  only  on 
one  side  side  and  the  tree  is  set  back 
in  its  growth  seriously.  The  best 
method  of  protection  is  to  wrap  the 
trunk  of  the  trees  with  old  newspapers 
or  corn  stalks.  The  princple  involved 
is  that  on  cold,  clear,  calm  nights  the 
heat  of  the  earth  flows  upward 
through  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by  con- 
duction and  is  lost  partly  by  convec- 
tion but  for  the  most  part  by  radia- 
tion. The  leaves  and  branches  provide 
a  Tery  large  number  of  points  of  radi- 
ation, and  by  this  means  heat  is  lost 
into  space  much  faster  than  it  can  be 
replaced  by  the  slower  process  of  con- 
duction. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  a  young  tree  whose  trunk  has 
a  small  diameter  which  on  account  of 
its  sappy  condition  is  a  very  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  covering  which  will 
reduce  the  rate  of  radiation  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  greater  body 
of  material  through  which  conduction 
of  the  earth's  heat  can  take  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  dead  air  spaces 


are  the  best  check  to  radiation.  If 
dead  air  spaces  are  provided  around 
the  tree,  radiation  will  be  checked 
and  the  tree  will  be  kept  warm  by  the 
upward  flow  of  the  earth's  heat. 

Various  materials  may  be  used  for 
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Auto  Experts  Needed  Everywhere 

California  Offers  Greatest  Opportunities.  Learn 
Right  at  National  Automotive — Los  Angeles- 
Many  Unusual  Advantages- 


No  Extra  Cost 


RIGHT  now  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
In  yearn  for  you  to  get  into  the  fast- 
est n.one> -making  business  in  the 
world  torlay.  Auto  industry  Is  making  for- 
tunes for  thousands.  Men  are  rich  who 
were  penniless  five  years  ago.  Big  con- 
crete garages  aland  today  where  small  re- 
pair shops  started  some  man  to  success. 
Get  into  auto  business  now.  Auto  experts 
are  needed  and  needed  badly,  Oarage  own- 
ers want  men  who  KNOW  AUTOS.  Men 
who  have  trained  at  National  Automotive. 

A  Million  Automobiles 
in  California 

California  leads  the  world  In  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles.  More  than  a  Million  In 
the  State  now.  Increasing  at  the  rate  of 
500  a  day.  Hundreds  of  new  garages,  re- 
pair shops,  service  stations  and  battery 
shops  NKBDKD  RIGHT  NOW.  You  can 
get  your  share  of  this  business  QUICK  by 
getting  NATIONAL. training  NOW.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  come  to  Los  Angeles  from 
every  State  In  the  Union  to  get  National 
training  anil  benefit  from  the  wonderful 
opportunities  In  California.  Oon't  let  the 
Easterners  beat  you  to  the  Big  Money 
right  In  your  own  territory. 

No  Age  Limit — No  Edu- 
cation Required 

yOU  can  become  an  auto  mechanic,  elec- 
trician, ignition  expert,  garage  foreman, 
salesman-demonstrator,  or  used  car  ap- 
praiser after  a  few  short  weeks'  training 
at  National  Automotive.  No  previous  edu- 
cation necessary  ;  no  age  limit.  YOU  CAN 
KILL  A  BIG  I'AY  JOB. 

A  New  and  Finer  National 
Assures  Success 

Tremendous  demand  for  National  trained 
experts  made  necessary — a  bigger,  finer 
and  greater  National  Automotive.  Many 
new   and   wonderful   advantages  for  you. 

This  It  the  World'i 
Largest  Stadium.  Ex- 
position     Park.  Lot 


Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  modern  equipment.  Practice!'  shop 
practice  trains  you  right.  Actual  construc- 
tion work  on  all  types  of  motors — Pack- 
ards.  C'ndillacs,  Fords,  etc.  Ignition,  bat- 
tery and  lathe  work;  driving,  vulcanizing 
and  salesmanship.  Special  advan*  cil  elec- 
trical course  FREE.  Expert  mechanic  In- 
structors to  train  vou.  You  KNOW  autos 
when  you  finish  NATIONAL  training. 
NOW,  80-day  19th  anniversary  reduced 
tuition  offer.  Mail  coupon  for  full  Infor- 
mation. 

Like  college  life  at  new  National  Automo- 
tive— right  across  the  street  from  ISO-acre 
Exposition  Park.  Ball  grounds,  gymna- 
sium, swimming  pool,  world's  largest  sta- 
dium, amusements,  everything  FRBfl  to 
you.  Right  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city — 
Lob  Angeles  No  other  city  in  A  merle! 
like  I.os  Angeles;  no  other  nrliool  like 
NATION  M  . 

Earn  Room  and  Board 

•lobs  guaranteed]  to)  earn  your  room  and 
board  while  l»arnlng.  Think  of  It!  You 
can  become  a  big-pay  auto  expert  at  prac- 
tically no  expense,  except  small  tuition 
cost;  no  extras;  no  tools  to  buy.  no  books 
used.  Unlimited  FREE  employment  serv- 
ice. 

And  then  your  reward — big  pay.  steady 
work,  a  good  Job  for  life.  Hurry!  Get 
Into  the  auto  business  at  once. 

Send  for  FREE  Auto  Book 

Mall  coupon  for  big  free  illustrated  auto 
book.  Explains  everything.  72  pages  of 
auto  facts.  Scores  of  photo  illustrations  of 
auto  construction.  Tells  why  any  man  of 
any  age  can  learn  at  NATIONAL.  How 
National  Special  Kinployment  Service  finds 
your  job  for  YOU.  Send  for  this  wonder- 
ful FREE  book  today— now.  Read  about 
Paul  Brlggs.  nth  rnd  Madison  Sts..  Port- 
land. Ore.,  who  is  making  $4000  a  year 
In  auto  work.  How  National  has  placed 
hundreds  of  men  just  like  you  in  big  pay 
Jobs.  There's  a  job  at  big-pay  waiting  for 
YOU  NOW.    Mall  coupon  at  once.  Hurry! 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE 
SCHOOL 

Dept.  73      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Proper  method  of  using  cornstalks 
to  protect  young  trees  from  cold. 


this  purpose.  Where  the  trees  are  al- 
ready provided   with   sun  protectors. 


old  newspapers  are  excellent.  A  num- 
ber of  thicknesses  should  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  sun  protectors  and 
slightly  crumpled  during  wrapping  so 
as  to  increase  the  dead  air  spaces. 
Other  good  materials  are  cornstalks, 
sorphums  stacks,  or  tulles. 

At  least  two  or  three  layers  should 
be  used.  The  lower  ends  of  the  corn- 
stalks should  be  pushed  down  rather 
firmly  into  the  loose  soil  and  spread 
very  slightly,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  furnishing  support  against  the  wind 
and  making  a  good  contact  with  the 
earth  for  conduction  purposes.  They 
should  be  held  firmly  in  place  by  two 
or  three  ties.  All  of  the  stalks  should 
be  long  enough  to  extend  a  little  above) 
the  main  forks,  but  it  is  well  to  allow 
some  longer  ones  to  extend  up  through 
the  foliage.  Enough  of  the  foliage 
should  be  left  exposed  to  keep  up  the 
vital  functions  of  the  tree.  If  the 
ends  of  the  twigs  should  be  frosted, 
the  injury  will  be  slight,  as  new  foli- 
age will  grow  out  quickly  if  the  trunk 
is  sound. 

IN  SOUTHERN  STATES 

In  Texas  and  Florida  it  has  been  tha 
practice  to  mound  the  trees  with  earth 
to  a  point  above  the  bud  union.  This 
should  never  be  done  in  California 
because  the  soil  here  is  infected  with 
the  fungus  which  causes  gum  disease. 
As  winter  is  the  rainy  season  in  Cali- 
fornia, mounding  the  trees  almost  cer- 
tainly would  result'in  serious  loss  of 
trees  from  gum  disease.  It  Is  risky 
even  to  pull  the  soil  up  against  ths 
cornstalk  protection. 

The  writer  has  seen  young  lemon 
trees  which  had  entirely  lost  their 
bark  from  the  bud  union  to  the  forks 
and  which  had  been  killed  by  a  frost 
which  was  so  mild  that  not  a  blossom 
was  injured.  This  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  voung  trees  are  far  more  suscep- 
tible to  cold  than  bearing  trees,  and  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  give  them  some 
protection  even  in  comparatively  frost 
free  locations.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  a  season  of  heavy  fall  rains, 
when  growth  is  active  and  the  bark 
and  cambium  are  in  a  "sappy" 
tion. 


condi- 


No  Over-Production  of  Deciduous  Fruits 

rpHE  peak  of  production  of  apples, 


pears,  peaches  and  plums  through- 
out the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  reached  in  the  year 
1900.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  fruit  industry  of  the  entire 
United  States  has  fallen  off  more  than 
25  per  cent  in  spite  of  14,000,000  in- 
crease in  population.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fruit  industry  of  California 
has  increased  about  25  per  cent. 

E.  L.  Overholser  gives  as  the  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  of  fruit  growing 


in  the  East  the  spread  of  insect  pesU 
and  the  absence  of  the  Curculio  in 
California;  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  controlling  fungus  diseases  during 
the  summer  rainy  season;  severe  win- 
ter temperatures  and  too  frequent  late 
spring  frosts  and  the  lack  of  fruit 
standardization  and  co-operative  mar- 
keting. 

The  conditions  for  fruit  production 
are  so  much  better  in  California  than 
in  the  East  that  the  disadvantage  of 
the  long  haul  to  market  is  more  than 
counterbalanced.  As  long  as  Califor- 
nia maintains  high  standards  there  in 
unlikelv  to  be  any  overproduction. — J. 
E.  COIT. 


Vacuum  Fumigation  for  Red  Scale 


«t  No. 


IN  order  to  admit  citrus  nursery 
stock  into  Ventura  County  and  at 
the  same  time  effectually  prevent  the 
introduction  of  red  scale,  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  has  in- 
stalled a  vacuum  fumigating  outfit  and 
made  fumigation  a  requirement  of  ad- 
mission. This  rule  became  effective 
in  March  or  this  year  and  between 
March  20  and  July  14  forty-six  lots, 
totaling  14,647  citrus  trees,  were  fumi- 
gated. Many  of  the  lots  came  through 
in  good  condition  but  more  than  half 
the  rots  received  some  Injury  and 
some  serious  injury,  particularly  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  season. 

Some  shippers  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  dosage  used  was  needlessly  severe 
and  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  for 
a  reduction  in  dosage  for  next  season. 
But  D.  B.  Mackie  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  made  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  matter  and  his  con- 
clusions are  that  the  irijury  was  not 
due  to  the  dosage,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  many  trees  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  freeze  and  on  that  account 
planting  was  too  long  delayed.  His 
decision  is  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
duction in  dosage,  but  that  much  bet- 
ter results  may  be  expected  next  year 


barring  anv  serious  frost  injury 
winter— J.  ELLIOT  COIT. 


this 


Planting  Many  Prune  Trees 

THE  Packer  Bend  Orchard  Com- 
pany, which  has  600  acres  of  rlTer 
silt  land  near  Butte  City,  in  Glenn 
and  Colusa  Counties,  is  planning  to 
plant  100  acres  of  prune  trees  each 
year  until  the  entire  tract  Is  in  or- 
chard. One  hundred  acres  already  la 
in  bearing. — M.  L.  WILSON. 


TOUT'S  MALAGAS  YIELD  HEAVILY 
Elias  Tout  has  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  Malaga  grape  vines  which  last 
season  produced  456  crates  of  frnlt, 
which  sold  for  $512.  There  are  Sll 
three-year-old  staked  and  wired  vines, 
which  are  branched  at  30  inches  from 
the  ground. 

PEACHES  YIELD  20  TONS 
N.  W.  Winter  of  Hughson,  Modesto 
County,  won  the  peach-production  con- 
test with  six-year-old  Lovella,  which 
yielded  20  tons  of  No.  1  fruit  per  acrs 
the  past  season.  The  average  yield  of 
Hughson  peaches  is  six  tons. 

SELLING  RICE  STRAW 
Rica  straw  is  being  sold  for  $10  a 
ton  and  used  for  packing  porcelain 

and  crockery  dishes. 
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Beware  the  Woodpile- 


Borers  Breed  in  Neglected 
Primings 


HERE  In  a  startling  and  tn- 
t  erf  8  ting  relationship  be- 
tween the  familiar  wood  pile, 
made  tip  of  uprooted  trees 
and  primings,  and  Insect 
damage  to  nearby  orchards. 

Frequently  fruit,  growers 
allow  large  woodpiles  to  lie 
about  the  premises  from  one  season  to 
another.  .  If  the  wood  is  examined 
after  a  few  months  it  is  probable 
holes  about  one-thirty-second  of  an 
inch  In  diameter  will  be  seen.  These 
are  the  result  of  attacks  by  shot-hole 
borers. 

Among  the  borers  which  breed  al- 
most exclusively  in  dead  or  decaying 
wood  are  two  of  common  occurrence: 
these  insects  are  the  shot-hole  and 
flat-head  borers.  Both,  when  in  the 
larval  stage,  prefer  dead  to  iivinj.- 
wood,  in  other  words,  the  adult 
beetles  seek  dead  and  dying  branches 
in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  larvae 
feed  for  a  time  in  the  decaying  wood 
and  later  orchard  trees  are  found  to 
be  damaged. 

WOOD  HARBORS  BORERS 

Recently  the  writer  was  asked  to 
examine  some  peach  trees  in  a  young 
orchard,  which  the  owner  said  were 
injured  by  some  pest.  It  only  needed 
u  glance  to  tell  that  the  ehot-hoie 
borer  had  attacked  the  treet> 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 


shallow  iiurro\v«  where  the  be"etles 
hive  eaten  into  tbe  tender  twig.  When 
abundatit,  this  pest  may  not  only 
cause  the  profuse  gumming  of  twi^s. 
but  also  their  death. 

DEFOLIATE.  PLUM  TUBES 

In  the  case  of  one  large  plum  tree 
examined,  the  twigs  toward  the  top 
of  the  tree  were  devoid  of  leaves, 
death  having  taken  place  as  a  result 
of  the  attack  of  the  shot-hole  borer, 
adults  of  which  migrated  from  the 
near  by  woodpile  of  apricot  pruning*. 

Here's  the  Evidence! 
The  tetigs  in  the  top  of  this  large 
plum  tree  have  been  injured  by 
the  shot-hole  borer.  Bclozv — A 
wood  pile  of  primings  is  al- 
ways   a    menace.  These 
were  found  to  be  filled 
with   larvae  of  dan- 
gerous borers. 


The  first  question  asked  the  owner 
was:  "Have  you  any  dead  trees  in 
"the  orchard  or  is  there  a  pile  of  prun- 
ings  near  by?" 

The  reply  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  dead  wood  in  the  orchard 
but  that  an  old  apricot  planting  re- 
cently had  been  uprooted  and  the  trees 
sawed  Into  cord  and  stove  wood. 

ENORMOUS  NUMBERS  PRESENT 

Examination  of  the  cord  wood  and 
stove  length  pieces  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  myriads  of  the  shot-hole  borers 
In  both  the  larval  and  adult  stages. 
Sticks  of  wood  appeared  as  though  a 
charge  of  shot  from  a  gun  had  been 
fired  into  them  and  the  woodpile  was 
harboring  countless  numbers  of  a  pest 
wjiich  in  one  of  its  stages  attacks  per- 
fectly healthy  trees. 

LIVE  TREES  ATTACKED 

In  this  there  were  some  two-year- 
old  peach  trees  which  showed  serious 
Injury.  The  owner  had  noticed  the  In- 
Jury  for  some  time  but  had  not  associ- 
ated it. with  the  primings  in  the  wood- 
pile. This  injury  consisted  of  weak- 
ening and  sometimes  death  of  the  ten- 
der new  growth. 

The  adult  beetles  of  the  shot-hole 
borer  are  unlike  the  larvae,  in  that 
they  prefer  live  tissues  for  their  food 
Where  the  adults  have  attacked  a  trae 
their  injury  may  be  recognized  bv  the 
presence  of  little  masses  of  gum  at 
the  bases  of  buds  and  spurs. 

A  close  examination  will  show  the 


Many  other  trees  nearby  had  suf- 
fered in  a  similar  manner.  In  fact, 
the  new  growth  of  young  peach  trees 
was  so  badly  injured  that  many 
branches  were  covered  with  dead 
leaves,  and  buds  which  should  con- 
tinue the  growth  another  season  were 
destroyed  so  that  serious  stunting  of 
the  trees  may  take  place. 


The  interesting  life  history  of  the 
shot-hole  borer  is  as  follows'  The 
tiny  black  beetles,  which  are  not  muie 
than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
lay  their  eggs  just  beneath  the  bark 
of  dead  wood  in  the  woodpile,  dead 
wood  in  orchard  trees,  or  sometimes 
wood  that  is  weak,  as  in  the  ease  of  a 
tree  that  has  been  injured  by  sun- 
scald. 

The  little  white  grub-like  larvae 
which  hatch  from  the  eggs  feed  mostly 
just  beneath  the  bark,  although  they 
mav  also  eat  into  the  solid  wood.  In 
a  few  months*  time  these  larvae  be- 
come full  grown  and  change  (o  the 
pupal  stage. 

From  this  stage  the  beetles  emerge. 
Unlike  the  larvae,  which  prefer  dead 
or  dying  wood,  the  beetles  have  a  lik- 
ing for  living  j  wood  and  therefore  im- 
mediately search  for  growing  trees 
upon  their  emergence. 

Tree  damage  may  be  done  in  the 
early  spring  or  late  in  the  fall. 

REMOVE  OR  DESTROY  DEAD  WOOD 

The  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
pest  is  to  remove  or  burn  all  dead 
wood  in  or  near  the  orchard  All  dead 
wood  should  be  cut  from  orchard  trees 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  dies.  Dead 
branches  or  dead  trees  should  never 
be  left  in  an  orchard  from  one  season 
to  another,  tor  they  only  serve  as 
breeding  places  for  shot-hole  borers 
and  possibly  may  harbor  other  borers 
which  have  somewhat  similar  habits. 

Throuuhout  Southern  California  both 
shot-hole  and  flat-headed  borers  are 
exceedingly  common.  Their  attack 
frequently  follows  sun-scald  of  young 
trees.  Older  trees  which  have  been 
heaviK  pruned  may  be  entered  through 
wounds  left  by  the  removal  of  large 
branches. 
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Dairy  in  the  World- 


See  Article  Elsewhere 
in  This  Issue 


Tractors  on  a  Poultry  Farm 


HY  employ  two  Mexicans  an 
entire  day  to  dig  up  a  poul- 
try yard,  when  a  garden 
tractor,  which  costs  no  more 
than  a  horse,  •aril!  do  the 
work  in  thiee-quarters  of  an 
hour  on  one  cent's  worth  o* 
gas  and  oil? 
The  above  question  is  one  of  those 
which  prompted  the  Lory;  Brothers  to 
buy  a  little  power  plant  foT  their 
poultry  ranch  near  Chatsworth.  They 
found,  upon  trial,  that  the  tiny  tractor 
would  pull  a  plow  closer  to  the  cor- 
ners of  the  yard  than  any  horse  and 
that  the  expense  stopped  when  the 
wheels  quit  turning. 

A  gallon  of  gas  will  pull  the  little 
tractor  two  days  of  ten  hours  each. 


Up-to-Date  Methods  Used  Here 

THE  I-onof  Brothers — Roy.  Sam  and  Boyd — viewed  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  from  afar.  It  looked  gtx>d  to  them,  and 
they  decided  to  conic  up  out  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  where  they 
had  lived  al!  their  lives,  ami  develop  a  io.ooodu.-n  ranch  near 
Chatsworth.  Here,  from  a  rocky  promontory,  they  have  a  long 
view  of  the  valley.  They  named  their  farm  "I.onirview"  and 
are  developing  a  model  plant  with  the  help  of  modern  power 
equipment,  including  a  garden  tractor,  . —  77tc  Editor. 


the  fertilizing  manure,  being  espe- 
cially lacking  In  humus  and  nitrogen. 
Vetch  and  sour  clover  also  are  being 


employed  to  restore  the  soil  to  Us 
pristine  fertility. 

Twelve  acres  are  being  planted  to 


apricots  and  thlrtee;;  to  peaches.  Hg 
trees  are  being  set  in  the  poultry 
yards  to  furnish  shade  for  the  fowls 
dnri;ig  ihe  summer  months. 

GLASS  SHUTTERS  UNIQUE 

When  the  Iahik  brothers  bought 
their  present  properly  a  >  ear  ago  then- 
were  no  buildings  on  the  place  except 
a  house  and  barn.  They  have  built 
two  more  comfortable  residences, 
noored  the  barn  with  cement,  and 
elected  four  modern  poultry  houses. 
Three  of  the  latter  are  of  the  most 
approved  construction,  being  20  by  140 
feet  in  size  and  costing  $1800  each 
They  have  cement  floors  and  are 
equipped  (Contintie<}  on  Tfexi  Pay  ) 
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Brooding  Better  Baby  Chicks     Hatching  Rules 


Novel  and  Successful  Method  of  Raising  Pul- 
lets at  the  Owensmouth  Poultry  C olony 

By  CHARLES  WEEKS' 


AFTER  18  years  or  experimenting 
I  have  learned  that  the  best  way 
to  brood  chicks  is  to  keep  not  over  125 
together  in  one  room,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  sunshine  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  This  Is  accomplished  by 
having  the  poultry  house  divided  into 
looms  24  feet  square,  each  containing 
two  pens  12  feet  square,  which  are  open 
on  both  the  east  and  west  sides.  These 
rooms  afterwards  are  used  as  laying 
houses  by  the  pullets  which  are  brood- 
ed therein,  each  comfortably  housing 
100  layers. 

Not  only  are  the  female  fowls  never 
moved  from  the  time  they  are  young 


Feed   hopper   in    Weeks'  poultry 
house  is  raised  above  floor  and  has 
platform  on  which  hens  stand,  this 
feature  reducing  waste. 

chicks  until  they  become  unproductive 
old  hens,  but  they  never  leave  their 
covered  quarters.  This  confinement 
may  seem  unnatural,  but  it  has  been 
possible  to  keep  hens  happy  and  pro- 
ductive in  this  manner.  Plenty  of 
room,  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  green 
feed  are  essential  to  success  with  this 
method. 

BEWARE  PULLET  CHICKS 

Chicks  should  be  from  heavy-laying 
hens  not  less  than  two  years  old,  mated 
td  males  whose  ancestors  have  been 
bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Too 
often  baby  chicks  from  pullets  are  cast 
upon  beginners,  which  frequently 
means  disaster. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  brood  500 
or  1000  chicks  together,  which  is  going 
against  nature.  One  hundred  is  enough 
in  one  place,  and  125  should  be  the 
limit. 

Each  brood  of  chicks  is  hovered  on 
a  dropping  platform  4  by  12  feet,  which 
Is  30  Inches  above  the  floor.  The  lat- 
ter is  covered  with  8  or  10  inches  of 
clean,  sharp  sand.  Putting  the  chicks 
in  this  position  makes  them  easy  to 
care  for  and  familiarizes  them  with 
their  future  roosting  place. 

THE  ELECTRIC  HOVER 

The  hover  is  a  round,  cone-shaped, 
electric-heated  affair  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. It  is  suspended  by  a  cord  from 
the  oeiling  and  lowered  to  within  two 


inches  of  the  dropping  board  in  the 
beginning,  being  raised  as  the  chicks 
increase  in  size". 

In  order  to  keep  the  chicks  under 
the  hover  until  they  get  used  to  it,  it 
is  encircled  with  a  cylinder  of  heavy 
roofing  paper  about  nine  inches  high, 
this  being  expanded  as  the  chicks  in- 
crease in  size.  This  paper  fence  also 
shuts  off  any  draft  which  might  dis- 
turb the  tender  little  chicks. 

In  three  or  four  days  the  barrier  of 
building  paper  is  lifted  and  the  chicks 
given  free' run  of  the  dropping  board, 
which  has  an  eight-inch  board  set  ver- 
tically along  the  edge  to  keep  the  tiny 
chirpers  from  falling  off.  The  circular 
fence,  however,  is  always  replaced  at 
night. 

GREEN  FEED  ESSENTIAL 

The  chicks  are  kept  on  the  dropping 
t*ard  until  they  are  able  to  fly  ovei 
the  eight-inch  board  onto  the  sand 
floor  below.  A  runway  leads  back  to 
the  brooder,  so  that  the  chicks  can 
find  their  own  way  back.  The  space 
underneath  the  dropping  board  is  tem- 
porarily fenced  off  with  burlap  until 
the  chicks  get  used  to  the  runway. 

Feed  and  water  is  alwa.vs  kept  on 
the  dropping  board  in  order  that  the 
chicks  will  get  in  the  habit  of  run- 


Automatic  drinking  fountain  rests 
on  low  shelf  between  adjoining 
pens,  and  is  accessible  from  either 
side.  Crock  may  be  removed  read- 
ily for  cleaning. 

ning  up  there,  where  they  eventually 
roost.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  tea-h- 
ing  them  to  get  onto  the  poles  at  night. 

The  feed  is  put  in  little  troughs  three 
inches  wide  and  of  the  same  depth, 
with  a  roller  on  top.  In  addition  to 
dry  chick  mash,  the  youngsters  are 
given  all  the  green' feed  they,  will  con- 
sume, such  as  kale,  beet  tops,  chard, 
alfalfa  and  barley.  This  latter  feed 
is  absolutely  essential  to  success  in 
raising  young  chicks.  Absolute  clean- 
liness also  Is  important. 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE — So  revolutionary  and 
successful  are  some  of  Charles  Weeks'  theo- 
ries that  many  experienced  poultrymen  are 
visiting  the  new  colony  at  Owensmouth,  Los 
Angeles  County  to  observe  the  operation  of 
the  model  .plant.  This  embraces  many  fea- 
tures of  the  famous  Palo  Alto  colony,  with  a 
number  of  additional  devices  never  before 
used   In  commercial  production.) 


Tractors  on  a  Poultry  Farm 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 


with  automatic  electric  lights,  which 
are  turned  off  and  on  by  a  central 
clock. 

Glass  shutters  constitute  a  unique 
feature  of  one  of  the  laying  houses. 
These  are  made  of  strips  of  glass  5  by 
22  inches  in  size,  set  three  and  one- 
half  inches  apart  in  windows  22  by  40 
inches.  The  glass  slants  upward  and 
inward  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This 
arrangement  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, because  the  shutters  soon  get 
dusty  and  shut  off  the  light,  tending 
to  darken  the  rooms  witfiin. 

WILL  HAVE  10,000  HENS 

Three  more  laying  houses  are  being 
built,  the  Intention  being  to  provide 
ample  quarters  for  10,000  hens,  the 
number  which  it  Is  planned  to  hare 
on  the  job  by  the  end  of  1923.  There 
are  now  2000  layers  from  eight  months 
to  a  year  old  and  5000  September  pul- 
leta  This  stock  was  purchased  from 
Richardson,  the  San  Gabriel  poultry- 


man,  and  shows  good  breeding  and 
exceptional  care. 

The  Longs  were  mighty  glad  to  get 
out  of  Mexico  where  their  father  had 
been  engaged  in  the  mining  business. 
Recognition  by  the  United  States 
would  improve  conditions  below  the 
border  100  per  cent,  they  believe.  But 
poultry  raising  under  the  protection 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  appeals  to 
them  as  better  than  any  proposition 
below  the  border. 


,Rice  Feeds  Turkeys 

PARTLY  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  rice  as  one  of  the  main  crops 
of  Butte  County,  turkeys  are  now  a 
leading  product  of  that  region.  The 
Oroville  district  alone  produced  20,000 
birds  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade  this 
year,  one-fourth  of  them  coming  from 
the  Honcut  section.  The  rice  stubble- 
fields  make  first  class,  cheap  turkey 
pasture. — M.  T.  RICE. 


MASON  COUNTY  (Wash.)  poultry- 
men  have  adopted  the  following 
rules  for  accredited  chick  hatcheries: 
Fowls  used  for  breeding  shall  be  in 
good  healthy  condition  as  judged  by 
the  inspector  and  shall  be  culled  ac- 
cording to  standards  recommended 
and  demonstrated  by  the  extension 
service. 

Females  are  to  be  at  least  18  months 
old  and  eggs  for  hatching  must  aver- 
age 24  ounces  per  dozen  or  more,  with 
a  minimum  weight  of  23  ounces  per 
dozen. 

Males  are  to  approved  by  the  in- 
spector as  to  vigor  and  shall  be  not 
less  than  eight  months  old.  In  addi- 
tion they  shall  have  a  trapnest  pedi- 
gree on  the  side  of  the  dam  of  210  or 
more.  The  breeding  ratio  shall  be  six 
cockerels  to  100  hens. 

No  artificial  lighting  shall  be  per- 
mitted three  months  prior  to  the 
breeding  season  and  none  shall  be 
permitted  during  the  breeding  season 
prior  to  G  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor 
later  than  6  o'clock  at  night. 

Breeders  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
runs  from  November  1  to  the  end  of 
the  breeding  season.  Eggs  are  to  be 
delivered  within  seven  days  and  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  chilling  or 
overheating.  No  washed  eggs  shall  be 
used.  They  must  be  uniform  in  size, 
color,  shape  and  shell  texture. 

An  ample  supply  of  greens  must  be 
fed  breeding  stock  and  grain  must 
constitute  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  grain  and  mash  fed, 
and  where  fed  in  houses,  litter  must 
be  reasonably  clean,  dry  and  loose. 


to  seven  days  from  the  time  the  egg 
is  laid  it  is  used  in-the  factory. 

The  eggs  are  first  cooled  and  the 
ones  with  broken  shells  discarded. 
After  a  candling  process,  the  eggs  are 
taken  to  a  floor  above  and  broken. 
As  in  candling,  this  is  done  entirely 
by  women,  each  egg  being  handled 
separately  and  the  work  done  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  If  an  egg  that  has 
spoiled  has  slipped  by  the  caudle 
women  it  is  caught  here. 

From  this  point  the  eggs  are  either 
frozen  or  dried.  If  frozen,  they  are 
placed  in  tins  varying  in  capacity  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty-five  pounds  and  re- 
moved to  the  cold  storage  room  and 
frozen  to  about  zero,  Fahrenheit.  If 
the  eggs  are  to  be  dried,  they  are 
placed  on  a  long  circular  belt  in  the 
drying  room  where  all  moisture  is  ex- 
tracted, after  which  the  powdered  egg 
is  placed  in  cans  and  sealed. 

About  1000  people  are  employed  at 
this  factory  and  American  ideas  of 
sanitary  toilet  facilities,  rest  rooms, 
lunch  rooms,  etc.,  are  maintained. 
Many  of  the  employes  carry  their  own 
lunch  of  rice,  and  before  noon  the 
factory  attendants  heat  this  up  so  that 
the  workers  are  provided  with  hot 
food.  Tea  is  provided  free.  Lectures 
are  given  to  the  female  workers  by 
the  Chinese  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  tubercur 
losis,  danger  from  flies,  rearing  of  bet- 
ter babies,  etc. 


MISS  r:sk  diversifies 

Miss  Mattie  Risk  of  Petaluma  is  a 
successful  grower  of  both  sheep  and 
turkeys,  giving  them  her  personal  at- 
ten'ion  and  making  sales  at  top  prices. 
—MRS  G.  B.  RODD. 


(I.-iiuine    Army  I 


Khaki  wool  shirts.  2 
pockets,  reinforced  elbows  :ind  lined  front: 
world  s  best  shirt,  each  *:1.45  or  2  for  ¥6.50. 
Army  issue  raincoats,  double  back,  reclaimed, 
all  sizes,  $4.95;  new.  $<>.!)5.  Mcdellan  sad- 
dles, world's  easiest  riding  saddle,  brand 
new.  $8.95  complete.  Army  issue,  heavy  wool 
underwear,  new.  per  Kiument.  98c.  40-inclv 
new  leather  coats,  latest  belt  model,  worth 
J'>0:  special  all  sizes.  $19.95.  'J4-lnch  heavy 
army  wool  socks,  per  doz.,  $8.00. 
Write  for  bargain  catalog  of  genuine  AraiT 
and  Navy  Goods.  Sent  free.  All  merchan- 
dise shipped  freight  or  parcel  post  FKEE. 
Order  today  from  these  prices.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  visit  our  store  when 
in   town.     Address  Dept.  14. 

U.  S.  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
GOODS  STORE 

213  S.   Main  St.,       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


How  They  Dry  Chinese  Eg^s 

TI ERE  is  the  way  Chinese  eggs  tare 
dried  and  frozen  in  a  Shanghai 
plant  as  described  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture: 

The  eggs  are  obtained  from  five 
different  provinces  of  China,  the  ma- 
jority coming  by  rail  and  boat  from 
the  lower  Yangtze  Valley.  As  there 
are  no  poultry  farms  in  China,  the 
eggs  come  from  small  farmers  who 
have  from  five  to  ten  hens.  The  eggs 
are  concentrated  in  thirty-two  stations 
throughout  this  area  and  in  ■from  five 


START  A  POULTRY 
HATCHERY 

You  can  make  Big  Profits  operating 
a  hatchery  in  your  town  under  the 

ELEC-CHIC  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

 a  

We  will  furnish  complete  equipment  with  either  gas,  oil 
or  electric  heated  (hot  water)  incubators,  equipped  with 
the  famous  ELEC-CHIC  Automatic  Heat  Controller  and 
Alarm  Signal — 

ON  EASY  TERMS 

Under  our  Co-operative  Hatchery  Plan  you  can  be  sure 
of  selling  all  your  hatches  promptly. 

We  Help  You  Sell  Your  Chicks! 

An  exclusive  feature  of  every  ELEC-CHIC 
incubator  is  the  automatic  alarm  signal,  pictured 
at  the  right. 

This  device  makes  your  hatch  absolutely 
accident  proof.  Should  your  lamp  g6  out  or 
your  electricity  go  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
it  will  ring  a  bell  and  warn  you.  REMEMBER — 
this  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  the  ELEC-CHIC. 

In  addition,  every  ELEC-CHIC  incubator  and 
brooder  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  heat  con- 
troller which  is  a  positive  assurance  of  a  steady 
even  temperature. 


Write  Today 

for  full  information  and  valuable  hatchery  data. 

Poultry  Equipment  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  ELEC-CHIC  Incubators, 
Brooders,    Watering     Equipment,  etc 

DEPT.  M.     ROSCOE,  CAL.      (VIA  BURBANK) 


THE  ELEC-CHIC 

AUTOMATIC 
ALARM  SIGNAL 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


DECEMBER  24,  1925 


SO  rents  a  line  (average  1  word*). 
For  white  spare,  cuts,  or  displny  type- 
cast is  computed  Hccording  *«  to*"1 
■pare  occupied   by  advertisement". 

Advertb-emewts  must  reacti  us  13 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress OKI  II.Mil)  and  KAIIM.  lirnud- 
way  at   Eleventh,  Los  Angeles. 


TREES,  PLANTS   AND  GARDEN 
STOCK 


GIANT     ARGENTIEIT,     Aspararus  Roots. 

Strong,  clean,  one  year — equal  In  size  to 
average  two  year  roots.  Free  sample*.  Per 
thousand  16.75;  10  M  up.  $6..ifl:  .".0  M  up. 
Jii;  100  M  up.  at  15.50.  f.  o.  b.  Terms,  one- 
fourth  with  order,  rest  on  delivery.  CLAl'S- 
FKN   NURSERIES.    Brawley.  Cal.  

CnllT'B     Thornless     Blackberries.  Large. 

early,  delicious  flavor,  few  Beeds:  a  good 
seller,  better  eating.  One  year.  Strong  trans- 
plants from  heavy  producing  vines.  12  for 
$12.    postpaid.     Wm.    Mortenson.    R.    4.  Box 

Z0.  Lodl,  Calif.  

NURSERY  STOCK— The  right  kind  at  right 

prices.  Get  In  touch  with  our  MONEY- 
EAVING  SYSTEM.  A  general  line  of  hardy 
stock.  3S  years  In  business.  Send  for  prices. 
etc.  CARLTON  NTRSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Ore. 
WONDERFl'L  POMEGRANATE  TREES  are 

hardy,  ornamental  and  profitable.  Offer 
(food  2-year-old  trees  reasonable.    For  prices 

write  J.  W.  IRWIN,  Lindsay.  Cal.  

HACHIYA    PERSIMMONS     F.stra    floe  trees. 

Pomegranates.  Circular.  SHERWOOD  PER- 
F1MMON  NTRSERY.  Fllllertnn.  Calif.  

FOR    SALE— Millions   of   cabbage    plants  of 
different   varieties.    L.   C.   Johnson,  T'omo- 
fia,  California, 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN^SEEDS 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED.  Rec- 
ommended by  the  II.  S.  Denartment  of  Ag- 
riculture and  successful  farmers.  Applv  for 
samples  and  prices.  E.  F.  SANGUIN  ETTI. 
fuma,  Aria,    The  Home  of  Hairy  Peruvian. 


HUBAM    clover-celtlfied    seed.      Booking  or- 
ders for  future  delivery.      Get    our  prices. 
f>rder   early.      W.    A     HOLMBERG.  Denair. 
Itanlslaus  County.  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

CHOICE   STRAWBERRY  plants,  loganberry. 

goo-eberrv  and  raspberry.  T.owe»t  prices, 
■end  for  complete  list.  Ward  K.  Richardson, 
'ill  Hickory.   Salem.  Oregon.  

Inspected  strvwbkrry  plants,  g. 
h.  mitchell,  canby,  ore. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


llTRAILERS  LIKE  THIS 
.  SALE  OR  RENT 


2  and!  4 
Wheeled 
Trailers 


AUTO  TRAILER  CO., 
1S22   Central  Ave. 

Lea  Angelea 


WANTED— Agents,  Salesmen 


FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS 

$50  to  $100  per  week,  the  money  your*; 
something  new.  not  an  old.  wornout  propo- 
sition; field  untouched:  experience  unneces- 
sary •  takes  everybody  by  storm:  money  rolls 
In:  show  M.  sell  40;  demonstrated  In  one 
minute:  sells  on  demonstration;  the  naw  Ink- 
lees  Fountain  Pen.  the  twentieth  Coatury 
Wonder:  never  leaks  or  spills;  with  this  pen 
no  more  use  for  the  Ink  bottle;  sample  pen 
lie;  this  proposition  is  IX  karat:  money  back 
If  not  as  represented;  agent's  profit  300  per 
rent;  exclusive  territory,  send  for  agency  to- 
ds v.  InkJoss  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  Dept.  H,  1522 
F.iglith  St.,  Des  Moines.  Is. 

HELP  WANTED — Female 

*.  A  N'TED— WOMEN-G4RLS.  Learn  dress 
designing — making  at  home,  $35  week. 
Ipring  (Easter)  demand.  Sewing  experience 
unnecessary.  Sa""'»'e  lessons  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  M589.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POULTRY  MAN.  married, 
experience.  P.  O.  Box 


fattts  position.  Life 
,   Snn  tlabriel.  Cal. 


KODAKS,  CAMERA^^UJPPLJES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

fl*ve  vour  Kodak  finish  fntr  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  AngeJes,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 

TOBACCO  _FOR  SALE 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO,  chewing.  5 
pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds.  $3.00;  20  pounds, 
$5.00.  Smoking.  5  pounds,  $1.25:  10  pounds, 
$2.00.  Pay  when  received.  TOBACCO  GROW- 
ERS UNION.  Paducah.  Ky. 


DOGS 


DOG  OWNERS'  TEXT-BOOK  FREE.  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  care,  training  and 
feeding.  Free  with  3  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  America's  popular  dog  and  hunting 
magazine.  Send  25c  today  (coin  or  stamps). 
Sportsman's  Digest,  6P6  Butler  Bldg.,  Cin- 
slnnati,  Ohio.    

"AUTOMOTIVE  lN«!TVT-r-">\i 

AUTOMOBILE  Mechanics,  Owners,  Garage- 
men,  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  Amer- 
ica's Popular  Motor  Magazine.  Contains 
helpful.  Instructive  information  on  overhaul- 
ing. Ignition  wiring,  caiburetors.  batteries, 
etc.  Automobile  Digest,  (OS  Butler  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE    ACRE    AND    INDEPENDENCE.  Ol 
The   Fine   Art   of   Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living  on  One  Acre  In  California 
For   those   who  desire  to  dwell   In  sunnf 
California    without    living     up  hard-earn«rfl 
capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  IS  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  wrrld 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Charles  Week*  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
la  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,   2«  miles  from   Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH. 
Los  Angeles.  California. 


INCOME  RANCH  for  sale  near  Modesto,  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  highest  improved 
fruit  orchards  in  State.  inn  acres,  partly 
planted  to  bearing  orchard  and  the  rest 
easily  put  Into  fruit  as  lrr.c*tion  system  Is 
complete.  River  bottom  soil  free  from  hard- 
pan  and  alkali.  Bank  appraisal  $»0.»0«.  will 
sell  for  $;5.O00  with  very  easy  terms  to  re- 
sponsible parties  or  will  subdivide  to  suit. 
Good  Income  now  assured  while  you  improve 
the  rest.  $1' 0.000  profit  emild  be  mnde  In 
four  years.  M.  R.  R..  16C4  M  St..  Sacramento. 
ORCHARD  homes  In  Parad  ise.  Deep,  fer- 
tlle  Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate,  nne  water,  roads: 
electricity,  telephones;  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise.  California. 
SMALL  YOUNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  Inter- 
set  apricots,  highly  Improved,  plenty  water, 
fine  soil,  well  located.  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  investigation.  Priced  for 
quick  sale,  terms.  P.  O.  Box  734.  Oxnard.  Cal. 

It^ms^wanted 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.    O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin.  Wisconsin. 


LIVESTOCK 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— If  you  Intend 
to  buy.  the  California  Holsteln  Breeders' 
Annual  for  19*2  will  give  yon  Information  on 
many  of  the  leading  herds  In  the  State.  Write 
for  free  copy  ts>  CALIFORNIA  HOI-STKIN- 
FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION,  210  Ochsner 
Bldg,.  Sacramento.  Calif. 


IF  TOO  WANT  TO  BOY  OR  SELL  regis- 
tered sr  grade  cattle  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
or  registered  cattle  of  the  beef  breeds,  write 
to  the  largest  and  strongest  livestock  sale 
eerrlee  1st  the  West — CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
ERS* SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO..  211 
Ochsner  Bldg  ,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS — All  ra.ikes.   $2"  up.  Pay- 
ments.    TTae  trial.     PAYNE  CO..  Roseiiale, 
Kane. 

POULTRY 

CBRTTFTBD  WHITE  LEGHORN  hanv  chick* 
hatched  In  the  world's  largest  Electric 
Hatchery,  for  spring.  Is2t.  delivery.  January 
prices  $4  per  25;  $8  per  10;  $15  per  100.  Spe- 
cial prices  100  and  1000  lota.  Order  enrly 
chicks  now  and  realize  big  broiler  profits. 
Choice  free  range,  high  egg-producing  breed- 
ing flocks,  Inspected  by  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Must  Hatch 
Incubator  Co..    432   7th   St..    Petaluma.  Cjd. 

WHITH  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  for  May  and 
June  DELIVERY  AT  112.00  PER  100; 
$116.00  PER  1000:  FROM  FLOCKS  IN- 
SPECTED AND  ACCREDITED  BY  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF 
FULL  COUNT  LIVE.  STRONG  CHIX  GUAR- 
ANTEED. The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  418  Sixth 
St..   PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA  CRUZ  chicks  from  our  heavy  laying 
flock  of  two-year-old  W.  L.  hens.  Holly- 
wood Farm.  Wash.,  strain.  They  are  hatched 
right  and  prices  are  right.  Have  been  breed- 
ing and  hatching  for  twelve  years  and  guar- 
antee strong,  vigorous  chicks.  T.  E.  Blake. 
Oak  Knoll  Poultry  Ranch.  Santa  Crtrz.  Calif. 

FREE— 1923  Daily  Egg  Record;  ready  for 
mailing  In  December.  Most  up-to-date 
method  of  recording  dally  egg  yield.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy.  Send  a  postal 
today.  Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co.,  Peta- 
luma, Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW— Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Ordet 
early.     Ohlen's    Hatchery.    Campbell,  Calif. 

BABY    CHIX — R.    L    Reds.    Barred  Rocks. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas, 
Golden  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
SANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  Turkeys.  Enoch 
Crews.  Seabright,  Calif. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 

Lincoln  ave.  San  Jose,  Calif.,  for  trapnest- 
ed  White  leghorns,  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred 
Rock  baby  chicks.  Shipping  days  Tuesdays 
of  every  week. 


BABY    CHICKS— Thoroughbred    White  Leg- 
horns. Hoganlzed.     No  dead  or  weak  ones 
:harged    for.      Schelrrllle    Hatchery.  Scaell- 
fllle,  Sonoma  County.  Calif. 


BABY   CHICKS    (all   varieties),   docks,  tur- 
keys.    Best   stock.     Lowest    prices.  Ship 
anywhere.     Write   us.     FRASERS  HATCH- 
ERY.  Box  371.  Hawthorne.  Calif. 


booklet.  White  Plumag* 
Hatchery.    Exeter.  Calif. 


THE  Behlottr.au- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
sjnte  1*08  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
lzed to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
I  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  I  on 
write  for  free 
Poultry   Farm  * 


BUFF    ORPINGTON    COCKERELS — Famous 
fiunswlck  and  Owen  Farms  Strains.  Pure 
bred     Bourbon    Red    toms.     THE  FERRIS 
RANCH.  Grand  Ave.,  Pomona,  Calif. 


PROFITABLE  I  Ol'LTRY  NEWS— 
Capacity  200.U08  chicks.  Off  ev- 
ery week  of  the  year.  This  fall 
we've  quadrupled  our  fall  and  win- 
ter capacity,  yet  can't  supply  de- 
mand for  chicks  from  our  20C-290- 
egg  strain,  nor  from  our  large,  ma- 
ture hens  for-rapid  growth  for  mar- 
ket. People  are  learning  that  every 
fall  and  winter  month  chirks  grow  into  prof- 
itable layers  and  meal.  Booking  for  D>-<-em- 
ber  to  April  delivery.  Reduced  booked  ahead. 
White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks. 
Minorcas.  Wyandottes.  Anconas.  Andaluslans. 
Brahmos.  Orpingtons:  ducks,  turkevs.  For 
quarter  century  imported,  trapnested.  select- 
ed for  vigor,  growth,  beantv,  eggs.  Mail  ad- 
dress: PROFITABLE  POULTRY.  Box  O.  13 
North   Fair  i';tks.  1'a.siili-na. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

From  TRAPNKSTEI)  STOCK 
Our    UH    annual    illustrated    mating  !uw 
now  readt.  send  for  n  copy.    WE  GUARAN- 
TEE SATISFACTION. 

INWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C.    E.  ARMSTRONG. 
CORVALLIS.  OREGON. 


OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks,  hatched  in  the  world's  largest  elec- 
tric hatchery.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg 
producing  breeding  flocks  inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Write  for  prices,  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  Spring  delivery.  Safe  arrivsl 
guaranteed.  Established  In  1898.  A  quarter 
of  a  centuny  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service  to  the  poultry  industry. 

Ml  ST  HATCH   INCUBATOR  CO.. 
432  Seventh  st.   Petaluma,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — 12lh  year  specialising  on 
propel  ly  incubated  chicks  —  the  better 
grade  that  live  and  thrive.  White  I*eghorna. 
liroxvn  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymotilh  Rocks,  Anconas. 
Black  Minorcas.  Blue  Aitdalusiana.  Now 
booking  orders  for  January  and  later  deilv- 
ery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular. 
Order  early  and  get  the  date  wanted.  Mc- 
Donald Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Route 
1.   Box  24«.  King  Road.   San  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  of  best  quality,  hatched  by 
experts  from  healthy,  vigorous  hens  that 
have  been  BRED  to  lay — not  forced  to  lay. 
Wh.  Leghorns,  14c  each;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds.  20c.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks.  The  kind 
that  live  and  thrive.  Order  today!  ELEC- 
CHIC  HATCHER  I  Eel.  Dept.  L.  Rsscoe  (Via 
Burbankt.  Calif. 

TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — PURE-  BRED    GIANT  BRONZE. 

CHOICE  YOUNG  OOLDBANK-COI'PER 
KING  STOCK,  from  our  original  mat  Intra 
with  such  imported  sires  as:  GOLDBANk 
VIII,  first  cock  Madison  ^qonre  Garden 
Show  (New  York)  '21;  GOLDBANK  BOY 
this  son),  first  cockerel  same  show;  GOLD- 
BANK  KING  (his  grandson),  first  cockerel 
same  show,  'J2;  COPPER  KING'S  BOY.  3tw 
cockerel  same  ahow.  '22:  COPPER  KING 
JR..  first  cock  California  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation Show.  Oakland.  SECURE  THE 
BEST  BLOOD  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  PREMIER  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Reasonable  prices  Send  for  circular.  Bronze 
King  Farm.  Merced.  Calif. 


WILD  TURKEYS 

Producers  this  year  show  unequaled  rec- 
ords for  large  profits  and  productivity  from 
WILD  BLOOD,  many  hatching  and  raising 
over  95   per  rent. 

1S2J   SHOW  RECORD 

Shows  sweepstakes,  special  award  best  dis- 
play, and  silver  cup  and  cash  special  award, 
and  13  regular  cash  awards  out  of  IS  en- 
tries, Los  Angeles  Countv  Fair. 

M.  A.  STUTSMAN.  Sales  Mgr.. 
All  ranches.  333  Bryaon  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 
RUSSIAN    ORLOFP  TURKBNS — The  royal 

bird  of  the  Czar's  tabls.  Imported  from 
Russia.  THE  ORIGINAL  AM)  ONLY 
THOROUGHBRED  STOCK  IN  AMERICA, 
and  the  progenitors  of  all  the  crosses  passing 
as  special  breeds  of  Turkena.  Send  for  cir- 
cular history  of  this  wonderful  bird.  Now 
booking  orders  for  batching  eggs  to  be  de- 
livered In  rotation  received.  Output  all  sold 
to  Jan.  14th.  Geo.  Bchaefer,  $18  Santa  Inas 
Ave..  San  Mateo.  California. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms  and  hens,  also 
eggs  In  season.  Our  stock  are  California 
State  Fair  winners  and  graded  from  lbs  best 
Eastern  stock  procurable.  Twenty  years  of 
practical  experience  with  turkeys  We  offer 
good  opportunity  for  turkey  raising  on  this 
30. non-acre  range.  JOHN  Q.  MEE,  breeder 
of  turkeys  and  herding  Collie  dogs,  Ssn 
Miguel.  Calif. 


AMERICAN  and  MEXICAN  wild  strata 
breeding  gobblers  and  bens,  360  to  cbooaa 
from,  $10  to  $25  each.  Wo  also  have  eggs 
ind  poults  in  seaaon,  starting  January  1. 
lenkins,  Dundee  Crossing  and  San  Fernando 
Road.  R.  F.  D.  8.  Box  14$,  Burba  ok,  Calif. 


HART'S     MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Oldaat  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    A  fins 
lot  of  year-old  hens  to  select  from;  also  will 
bave    some   fine    young    stock    suitable  for 
breeders  tills  spring.     Eggs  In  season. 
ALBERT  M.  HART,  Clements,  Cat. 

GEESE 

GEESE — PURE- BRED     TOULOUSE.  Two 
young  ganders  and  two  young  geese,  1st  snd 

2nd  prize  winners  at  recent  Oakland  Audi- 
torium   Show,    $12.60    each.      Bronze  King 

Farm.  Merced.  Cal. 


Emperors  Yield  Four  Tons 

T'WENTY-TWO  acres  of  two-year- 
*  old  Red  Emp«ror  grape  vines  near 
Terra  Bella  yielded  practically  four 
tons  to  the  acre  the  past  season.  Paul 
R.  Jones  of  Porterville  and  Lester 
Small  of  Visalia  own  the  vineyard.— 
FRED  BYRNES. 


Working  Up  Waste  Fruit 

SANTA  ANA  orchardists  are  ad  i.iiR 
materially  to  their  Incomes  by 
working  up  waste  fruit  into  orinan 
vinegar,  candied  orange  peel,  grape 
fruit  juice,  citrate  of  lime,  marmalade, 
jellies  and  butters,  according  to  H.  K. 
Wahlberg,  farm  adviser,  who  says  that 
such  products  sell  readily. 


Plant  Vetch  Late 

r>'RPLE  vetch  can  be  plante  l  later 
1  in  the  season  than  melilotus  indica 
and  will  catch  easier  on  porous,  saudy 
soils,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  R. 
W.  Hodgson.  Tbes*  advantages  tend 
to  offset  the  higher  price  of  vetch 
seed  and  the  larger  quantity  retired 
per  acre. 


Plant  40  Tons  of  Pits 

FJRTY  tons  of  prarh  ptt>  wera 
planted  by  Silva  *  Bergdtho'.di  on 
their  Ord  ranch  near  Gridl«>  i  -'-eu'ly. 
'Die  set-tilings  w  ill  N  budded  an. I  '  sed 
lo  plant  16''  acres  to  orchard  Other 
plantings  contemplated  in  the  ';r:dley 
district  will  bring  the  total  new 
orchard  area  to  a'^at  750  acres,  mostly 
peaches. — M.  T.  RICE. 


One  Crop  Half  Pays  Land 

A YEAR  ago  R.  Boletto  paid  $14.00t 
for  a  20-acre  fruit  and  alfalfa 
ranch  in  San  Joaquin  County.  The 
past  season  he  sold  $3500  worth  of 
grapes  from  five  acres  and  received 
an  equal  sum  from  the  saie  of  al- 
monds, peaches,  alfalfa  and  cr»am 
produced  on  the  remaining  fifteen 
acres,  making  the  total  gross  receipts 
half  the  purchase  price.  Only  $'.'.09 
was  spent  for  hired  help. — MATTHEW 
HAMILTON. 


Farthest  North  Dates 

EXTRA  fine  dates  growing  and  rip- 
ening under  natural  conditions  aa 
far  north  as  Denver  and  Philadelphia 
is  cited  as  a  possibility  by  A.  L  Char- 
fin,  Thermal  ito,  Butte  County.  Cal. 
The  tree,  which  suggested  the  idea.  Is 
an  old  one.  but  has  never  borne  com- 
mercially valuable  fruit  until  the  past 
season,  because  of  lack  of  pollination. 
Mr.  Chaffin  is  planning  to  plant  addi- 
tional date  trees.— M.  T.  RICE. 

Packing  Bret  Harte  Apples 

TAKING  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
Bret  Harte,  famous  writer,  one* 
lived  there,  Tuolumne  County  op- 
chardists  are  using  his  name  as  a 
trademark  for  their  apples,  which  for 
the  first  time  are  being  packed  ac- 
cording to  Northwestern  grading  rule* 
and  marketed  by  a  strong  co -operative 
growers'  organization.  The  entire  crop 
of  35,000  boxes  has  been  contracted 
and  is  expected  to  bring  prices  com- 
mensurate with  the  fine  quality  for 
which  Tuolumne  apples  are  noted.— 
MATTHEW  HAMILTON. 


Fig  Men  Pay  Fines 

SOME  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Peach  and  Fig  Growers"  Association 
the  past  season  well  Illustrate  the 
troubles  of  an  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive concern,  says  one  of  their  field 
men.  Price  fixing  was  postponed  as 
late  as  possible,  in  order  to  name  the 
proper  figure.  When  a  price  of  It 
cents  a  pound  was  put  on  Calmyrnas, 
private  dealers  raised  a  mighty  roar, 
declaring  the  figure  was  far  too  high 
and  meant  confiscation  erf  their  prof- 
Its.  After  the  Turks  went  on  the  ram- 
page In  Smyrna  these  same  dealers 
kited  fig  prices  to  a  place  where  grow- 
ers were  willing  to  sell  to  them  and 
pay  the  association  a  fine  of  two  and 
one-half  cents  a  pound. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS — Prompt,  persons). 

lee   by   an   attorney -at -law 
branches  of  Patent  Practice, 
actual  esperlence :   full  Inform 
«uest.     B.   P.   Plubburae.  tS» 

Wsshlngton.  D.  C  

PATENT    and    TRAD1  MAR 
free.      Attorney     fees  radu 
personal  service.  Martin  P.  8s 
solldated   Bldg..    l<oa  An«rlen, 
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Safety  Button  for  Gate 

THERE  are  "nosey"  cows  and  mis- 
chievous colts  on  every  well  ap- 
points! live  stock  farm.  Some  of 
them  are  aelf-educated  in  the  matter 
of  opening  gates. 

Hook  and  staple  are  common  gate 


holders.  This  combination  is  cheap 
am!  conveniently  operated,  but  is  not 
a  safety  lock  in  the  case  of  mischiev- 
ous animals  that  have  lived  long 
enough  on  the  same  farm  to  learn 
tricks. 

The  drawing  shows  a  simple  hook 
retainer  that  will  foil  the  best-edu- 
cated filly,  yet  i3  easily  operated  by 
the  human  hand.  Th,e  dotted  lines 
show  the  button  swung  to  one  side 
to  release  the  hook.  The  butten  will 
swing  back  into  place  of  its  own 
weivlit  but  ttoe  hook  will  push  it  out 
of  the  way  when  'entering  the  staple. 
—NBA BERT  A.  SH RARER. 


Pump*  Pipe  Lifter 

11 r  HEN  it  becomes  necessary  to 
■»  hike  the  deep  well  pump  apart 
an,!  to  lift  the  pi;>e  out  of  the  well, 
some  kind  of  "toggle"  is  needed. 

If  block  and  tackle  is  used,  some 
One  must  ho'd  the  pipe  trom  slipping 
while  the  snatch  block  is  being  re- 
adjusted for  a  fresh  lift.  Again  when 
lowering  the  pipe  back  into  the  well 
an  easement  lever  .becomes  necessary. 


The  drawing  shows  a  simple  lever 
grip  tint  will  hold  the  pipe  at  any 
point  without  straining  a  muscle  or 
causing  an  accident. 

The  grip  is  made  by  sawing  a  notch 
in  tin-  side  of  a  three-foot  length  of 
flat  bar  steel.  The  bar  should  be 
three  ()r  four  inches  wide  by  about 
threr  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
si/e  of  Hie  bar  should  correspond  with 
the  size  of  the  pipe  to  be  lifted. 

A  Bhort  piece  of  steel  may  be  used 
by  bolting^  it  to  an  extra  piece  of 
plank. 

It  is  better  to  Tile  the  notch  in  the 
steel  a  little  rounding  to  fit  the  round 
of  the  pipe;  it  will  grip  better  aud 
will  not  dent  the  pipe.  The  gripping 
edges  of  the  steel  should  be  filed 
sharp. — HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 

Home  Made  Reducer 

XI 7  I !  ION  we  connected  our  garden 
spray  system  with  the  pressure 
pipe  from  the  tank  we  lacked  a  re- 
ducer to  step  down  from  three-quarter 
pipe  to  half  inch  pipe.  To  save  delay 
and  a  trip  to  town,  we  screwed"  a 
straight  coupling  firmly  to  the  end  of 


1%  cou-f>? ins 


a  length  of  half-inch  pipe,  put  the  pipe 
In  thy  pipe  vise  and  worked  a  -%-inch 
thread  on  the  coupling.  The  impro- 
vised reducer  was  then  screwed  into 
the  %-inch  coupling  on  the  supply 
pipe  and  it  is  there  on  the  Job  now. 
The  illustration  shows  how  the  work 
was  done— HERBERT  A.  SHEARER, 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  the 
Pacific  West 


IV— George  A.  Mansfield 

President,  Oregon  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

BEING  instrumen'al  in  persuading 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  appropriate  $11)0.000  a 
year  for  two  years  to  help  make  co- 
operative marketing  in  Oregon  a  suc- 
cess is  one  of  the  latest  a-hievem  nits 
of  George  A.  Mans- 
field, who  recently 
was  unanimously 
elected  president 
of  his  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 
Additional  funds 
are  being  raised 
by  agricultural  or- 
ganizations, and  it' 
is  hoped  by  the 
combined  efforts  of 
the  farmers  and 
business  men  to 
solve  the  difficult 
geo.  a.  mansfielo  problem  of  collec- 
tive selling  of  soil  products.  Mr.  Mans- 
field first  became  interested  in  farm 
bureau  work  in  buying  sulphur  with 
which  to  fertilize  alfalfa  on  his  farm 
near  Medford.  The  fact  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  was  selling  this  ma- 
terial for  about  half  what  local  dealers 
charged  impressed  Mansfield  with  the 
possibilities  of  collective  purchasing 
and  other  activities  of  organized  agri- 
culture. 

BOOSTS  LOCAL  BUREAU 

He  got  busy  helping  boost  the  local 
association,  the  membership  of  which 
was  increased  from  200  to  900  in  18 
months. 

A  State  federation  of  local  bureaus 
was  formed  and  >'ansfield  was  elected 
president,  an  office  which  he  has  since 
held.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years 
most  of  Mansfield's  time  has  been  de- 
voted to  farm  bureau  work,  of  which 
he  is  a  recognized  leader,  not  only  in 
Oregon  but  throughout  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  He  has  been  sent  to 
Washington  to  plead  the  farmer's 
cause  before  the  Federal  Government, 
where  he  proved  a  i>owerful  factor  in 
putting  over  the  program  of  the 
"farmer  bloc"  in  Congress. 

The  Oregon  Farm  Bureau  leader  is 
a  big,  clean,  upstanding  man  of  pow- 
erful phvsique  and  commanding  intel- 
lect, firmly  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness >f  his  cause  and  determined  to 
employ  every  honorable  effort  and  in- 
fluence for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture. He  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  t:ie  co-operation 
of  other  elates — merchants,  bankers, 
manufacturers,  laborers,  clerks  and 
professional  men — who  are  shown  that 
it  is  their  advantage  to  encourage  the 
production  of  food  and  clothing  by  giv- 
ing the  farmer  a  square  deal. 

As  a  farmer,  Mansfield  has  made  a 
success  of  raising  pure-bred  Shorthorns 
and  Jerseys  on  his  rauch  38  miles 
above  Medford,  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Rogue  River.  About  100 
acres  is  carefully  cultivated,  alfalfa 
being  the  principal  crop  grown. 

WINS  INDIAN  CASE 

Before  coming  to  Oregon,  Mansfield 
was  an  attorney  in  Oklahoma,  where 
he  won  a  $G0,000,000  suit  for  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Indians,  one  of 
the  biggest  legal  cases  ever  tried.  For 
eleven  years  Mansfield  and  his  assist- 
ants worked  on  this  suit,  which  finally 
was  carried  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  which  many  years  pre- 
viously had  rendered  a  decision  ad- 
verse to  the  aboriginal  claimants,  who 
had  been  cheated  out  of  their  birth- 
right by  unscrupulous  whites.  Only 
ten  minutes  were  required  by  Mans- 
field to  state  his  side  of  the  case. 

"You're  right!"  exclaimed  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  Impulsively  pounding  his 
desk.    "I'm  with  you." 

"I  felt  sure  of  a  favorable  decision," 
remarked  Mansfield  in  relating  the  In- 
cident, "because  of  the  way  in  which 
Justice  Taney  had  decided  a  similar 
case,  which  involved  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  certain  statute.  Sweeping 
aside  all  legal  technicalities,  he  stated 
his  position  something  like  this: 

"  'I  don't  care  if  the  Constitution 
doesn't  say  anything  about  this  par- 
ticular ease.  It  authorizes  everything 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  preserva- 


tion of  the  Nation,  and  that  covers 
the  statute  under  consideration.' 

COMPARES  FARMERS'  CAUSE 

"You  see."  explained  Mansfield,  "Ta- 
ney went  right  over  the  heads  of  those 
lawyers  and  politicians  and  arrived  at 
his  decision  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  I 
am  confident",  the  Supreme  Court  will 
always  render  similar  decisions  when- 
ever the  constitutionality  of  farmers' 
organizations  is  questioned. 

"A  farmer's  work  is  different  from 
all  others,  being  the  necessary  founda- 
tion upon  which  every  other  industry 
and  human  activity  is  builded  For 
Ibis  reason,  and  also  be  ause  the 
farmer  labors  under  many  natural  dis- 
advantages not  found  in  other  occupa- 
tions, agriculture  is  and  should  be  ex- 
empt from  many  of  the  restrictive  reg- 
ulations which  are  needed  in  other 
lines  of  business."— O.  H.  BARNHILL. 


Growing  Dates  at  Selma 

A DATE  tree  25  years  old  growing 
on  the  farm  of  C.  J.  A.  Peterson, 

near  Selma,  bore  nearly  200  pounds  of 
dates  the  past  season.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  ripening  season  the 
tree  was  covered  at  night  with  a  tent 
and  warmed  with  four  lanterns  placed 
underneath  the  canvas. 

Mr.  Petersen  has  sixty  varieties  of 
dates  growing  on  his  Fresno  County 
ranch  and  is  convinced  that  this  fruit 
can  be  grown  profitably  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  His  farm  is  a  verita- 
ble experiment  station,  where  trees 
and  shrubs  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  being  tested  without  cost  to  the 
community. 

There  are  nectarines  from  New  Zea- 
land, cherries  from  Spain,  candy  plant 
from  China,  and  frcra  India  a  cross 
between  the  plum  and  apricot.  In  the 
greenhouse  there  are  hundreds  of  or- 
namental plants  growing  in  great  pro- 
fusion. A  red  lima  bean  is  one  of  the 
curio  i'ies  being  tested. 


AFasterLop  Saw/ 


Thonew  1923Modrl  OTTAWA  is  thn  World's  fastest 
Log  Saw— 350  strokes  a  minute !  Better  built,  liirh- 
Coroi  keror.n..  Lou 
r  in  effect. 


ALFALFA  AVERAGES   FOUR  TONS 

The  average  yield  of  California's 
950.000  acres  of  alfalfa  is  a  little  less 
than  four  tons,  the  total  crop  being 
estimated  at  3,600,000  tons. 


OTTAWA 

FREE  DOOKI  S.nd  for 
■  Wood  S»lnir  Eocy. 
elopedjB."  illustrated: 
ftbo  Bejr  Special  Offer. 
0*taw  Mfg.  Co., 
_  2131-0  Wood  St., 
■sag  susi..PiiiitM,h,rj. 


Berries — Rhubarb' 


DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS  FRUITS 

Send  for  our  30th  Anniversary  Catalog,  describing  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds- 

"just  off  the  press. 

.    WAGNER  NURSERIES 

(J.  B.  Wagner  &  Son) 
"Originators  of  Giant  Winter  and  Panama  Rhubarb" 
2491  E.  Colorado  St.,  Dept.  O,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


FREE  Cow  Book 

Wc  publish  a  very  valua- 
ble book  on  cow  diseases 
calk-J,  "The  Home  Cow 
Doctor".  We  will  gladly- 
seotl  you  ti  copy  free  if  you 
give  uu  your  dealer's  name 


Just  how  does 
KowKare  increase 
the  milk  yield  ? 

Maybe  you  have  been  <  »  gular  user  of  Kow-Kare 
in  treating  cow  diseases,  but  you  may  have  never 
fully  realized  that  this  famous  ccw  medicine  is  being 
o3«d  regularly  in  thousands  of  dairies  to  increase  th»! 
winter  milk  yield. 

Both  uses  are  equally  logical.  Cow  Diseases  — 
nearly  all  of  them  —  arise  from  a  lowered  vitality  of 
the  genital  and  digestive  organs.  Kow  -  Kare  re- 
moves the  cause  by  reaching  these  very  organs  and 
restoring  vigor.  The  milk  yield  is  controlled  by  tha 
same  set  of  organs.  Dry  winter  feeds  put  a  greater 
strain  on  their  functions  arid  produce  •  lowered, 
vitality  and  yield. 

Kow-Kare,  fed  moderately  and  regularly,  gives  to 
the  milk-making  organs  tha  added  strength  they 
need  to  offset  winter  feeding  conditions.  A  greater) 
milk  yield  cannot  fail  to  result 

The  expense  of  this  Kow-Kare  treatment  is  de* 
cidedly  small.  Most  dairymen  give  a  tablespoonful 
morning  and  evening  in  the  feed,  on*  week  out  of 
each  month.  The  increased  milk-profit  pays  for  thisi 
a  hundred-fold. 

No  cow  medicine  can  equal  Kow-Kare  for  the; 
treatment  of  actual  disease.  For  twenty-five  years 
it  has  been  the  standard  remedy  for  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches^ 
Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

Sold  in  two  siren  —  large  package  $125 ;  medium  6Se." 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists,  U  you* 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  send  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inci 

Lyndonville,  Vt 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare . 
and  Bag  Balm  for  California, 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal?f. 
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Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  every!'''"*  needed  in  the 
rare  of  been. 
6end  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
1824  E.  15th  St.,  I -on  Anseles,  Cal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY. 


Berry  Plants 

Our  Specialty".  Also 

FRUIT  TREES 

Send  for  Price  L,ist. 

M.  J.  MONIZ 

Sebastopol.         1'.  O.   Hoi   Hit,  California. 


The  DUNN  Orchard  Heater 

Over  600,000  in  Use 

In  Southern  California 

NO  SMOKE! 
EASY  TO  LIGHT! 

and  to  regulate 

Will  burn  over  twenty  hour*  at  one  filling. 
Write  for  our  Special  Booklet  on  , 

ORCHARD  HEATING 

  1 

Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co., 

„„„  Manufacturers  Dunn  Orchard  Heaters. 

Shows   how    the    DUNN  ra- 

.doat'"e  jEu'nd^ith  md.r.Vn*  1541  St.  Paul  Ave.  (Established  1881),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
tense  heat  waves  coming  from 

Hn8i^a£*7'T23        F*  H*  Hansen'  General  Sales  Asent, 
manent  asbestos  lighting  wick.  215  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


We  Guarantee  100%  Fertility 
in  All  Hatching  Eggs 

By  Replacement  of  Infertile  Eggs 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  epgs  and  baby  chicks  from  Emerson  &  Martin 
exhibition  White  Leghorns;  also  the  heaviest  egg-laying  strains  in  America  and  England.  It 
Trill  pay  you  to  arrange  for  yours  now.  Make  a  10%  payment  and  know  that  you  will  have 
them  when  you  want  them.  a 

Our  heavy  commercial  egg-laying  hens  are  mated  up  to  males  from  Emerson.  Martin, 
Tancred,  Hanson  of  Oregon,  Hollywood  Farms  of  Washington,  Barron,  Ferrlss  and  Hillview 
Farms  of  Illinois.  Why  don't  you  arrange  for  some  of  each?  Let  us  toe-punch  the  chicks 
find  see  which  produces  the  type  of  hen  you  like  best. 

HATCHING  EGGS — IS  for  $2;  In  100  lota,  12c  each;  In  SCO  lots,  11c  each;  in  1000  lots, 
10c  each. 

BABY  CHICKS — In  lots  of  100,  26c  each;  in  lots  of  500,  24c  each;  In  lots  of  1000  or 
•ver,  23c  each. 

We  Always  Have  Three,  Four,  Five  and  Six  Months  Old  Pullets  from 
Pedigreed,  Trapnested  Stock. 

The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

LANKERSHIM,  CALIF.    R.  R.  1,  Box  277. 

Located  three  miles  north  of  I,ankrrfchim,  on  I.ankershlm  Blvd.,  then  two  blocks  west  on 

Tulare  St.    (Tulare  St.  is  the  first  street  north  of  S.  I\  trucks.) 
You  are  welcome  on  our  farms  nny  time.    Go  north  through  I.ankershim  on  I.unkershlm  BKi 
to  Tulare  St.,  turn  west.     You  can't  mint*  it. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

Of  Intensive  Poultry        .  • 
and  Berry  Farms 


One  Acre  and  Independence 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Com- 
fortable Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  in- 
tensive Egff  Farm  in  the  world  and 
Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


World's  Largest  Certified  Dairy 


(Continued 

all  the  way  through.  As  soon  as  they 
are  sent  to  the  hills  they  are  vacci- 
nated with  "Aggressin,"  against  black- 
leg. This  dread  disease  has  been  elim- 
inated and  the  heifers  immunized  for 
life  by  this  treatment. 

HEAVY  GRAIN  YIELD 

Mr.  Molter  said  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  produce  on  the  farm  all  the 
barley  needed  for  winter  feeding.  Last 
season  the  average  yield  of  150.  acres 
in  barley  (on  old  alfalfa  soil),  was 
thirty-eight  sacks  to  the  acre.  Manure 
and  alfalfa  spell  big  grain  yields. 

Leading  from  the  feeding  barn  and 
feed  lots  to  the  milking  barn  is  a  wide 
concrete  lane.  About  half  way  to  the 
barn  the  lane  makes  a  dip  to  form  a 
shallow  trough.  In  the  muddy  season 
this  trough  is  filled  with  clean  water 
each  day  and  all  the  cows  compelled 
to  take  a  foot  bath  before  going  to  the 
barn  to  be  milked.  Inside  the  barn 
each  cow  is  subjected  to  a  shower 
bath  from  a  hose. 

Milking  machines  have  been  in  use 
for  two  years  now  and  have  given 
good  satisfaction.  The  machines  have 
cut  the  number  of  hand  milkers  from 
eighteen  to  ten  men. 

Next  I  met  P.  Tsitsilios,  who  is  in 
charge  of  breeding,  veterinary  and 
bacteriological  work  so  essential  to 
the  certified  milk  business*  No  one 
tries  to  pronounce  this  man's  name; 
therefore  he  asks  all  to  call  him 
"Pete."  Pete  Tsitsilios  is  a  native  of 
Smyrna.  He  had  some  work  in  Cor- 
nell, and  later,  upon  coming  to  Califor- 
nia, entered  the  University  at  Berke- 
ley and  graduated  after  having  com- 
bined college  work  with  practical 
dairy  experience  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing dairies  of  the  State. 

BOTTLING  BY  MACHINERY 

Leaving  the  milking  barn,  we  en- 
tered an  adjoining  room  where  the 
bottling  and  capping  is  done  by  ma- 
chines. Pete  explained  that  two  men 
act  as  milk  carriers  and  also  see  to 
the  sterilizing  of  the  milking  ma- 
chines. One  man  operates  the  bottling 
machine  and  two  men  act  as  inspec- 
tors, keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  any 
dirty  bottles. 

Near  by  is  the  washing  and  steriliz- 
ing room.  Bottles  and  buckets  are 
thoroughly  washed,  placed  in  big  wire 
baskets  on  trucks  and  run  into  the 
sterilizing  chamber. 

Adjoining  is  the  icing  and  cooling 
department.  The  dairy  makes  its  own 
ice.  Three  tons  are  used"  daily.  The 
milk  comes  direct  from  the  bottling 
machine  to  the  cooling  room,  where 
one  man  puts  on  the  certified  caps  and 
another  puts  the  bottles  in  cases  and 
ices  them.  Five  minutes  after  the 
milk  leaves  the  cow,  one  may  drink  it 
ice  cold  from  the  bottle.  Pete  ex- 
plained that  keeping  out  the  bacteria 
and  cooling  suddenly  was  the  secret 
of  the  long  keeping  quality  of  th«4r 
milk. 

THE  TESTING  LABORATORIES 

Next  we  visited  the  testing  labora- 
tories, where  the  milk  is  tested  each 
day  from  bottles  taken  at  random. 
The  butter  fat  averages  around  3.8  per 
cent.  Samples  are  taken  from  both 
stripping  and  milking  machine  buck- 
ets for  sediment  tests. 

The  sediment  tester  is  an  interest- 
ing device.  It  fits  over  the  mouth  of 
a  pint  bottle.  The  sample  is  poured 
from  the  bottle  and  the  milk  passes 
over  a  small  cotton  disk.  This  disk 
is  removed  for  inspection. 

In  this  way  Pete  detects  dirty  uten- 
sils, milkers  or  cows,  or  any  irregu- 
larity that  could  make  for  high  bac- 
lerial  count.  The  maximum  number 
allowed  by  the  milk  commissions  is 
10,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  When- 
ever the  count  at  the  dairy  shows  over 
8000  per  c.  c,  Pete  investigates.  The 
average  count  at  the  dairy  runs  around 
3600.  Pete's  culture  glasses  revealed 
mostly  mold  spore  formations  which 
probably  came  from  minute  dust  or 
feed  particles. 

Last  time  the  officials  made  the 
tuberculin  test  on  the  herd,  they  iso- 
lated twenty-four  doubtful  readers. 
These  were  sent  to  the  butcher,  but 
autopsies    in    every    individual  case 


from  Page  S.) 

failed  to  reveal  any  characteristic  tuber- 
cular lesions.  The  authorities  said 
this  large  herd  was  one  of  the  clean- 
est in  the  State. 

MODERN  CALF  BARN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  dairy  is  the  new  calf  barn, 
which  was  planned  by  Pete  and  which 
is  the  best  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 
The  building  is  38  by  60  feet,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  free  from 
draughts.  The  floor  is  of  concrete. 
There  are  forty-six  pens.  The  par- 
titions are,  removable  and  each  day 
the  pens  are  taken  down,  the  floor 
washed  and  disinfected  and  clean 
straw  bedding  supplied.  Each  pen  is 
equipped  with  a  stanchion  and  box  for 
a  bucket.  The  pens  are  3  by  6  feet, 
with  manure  gutter  at  the  rear.  A 
winter  corral  runs  the  length  of  the 
east  side. 

An  outside  corral  was  occupied  by 
some  forty  calves  ranging  from  three 
days  to  a  week  old.  Pete  said  they 
sterilized  the  buckets  and  fed  regu- 
larly at  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  Due  to 
strictest  sanitation,  very  little  trouble 
is  experienced  with  scours,  The  calves 
are  fed  separately  fh  pens  until  two 
months  old,  each  getting  milk  in  ac- 
cordance with  size,  health  and  vitality. 
The  bull  calves  are  all. sold  for  veal 
and  the  heifers  kept  to  replenish  the 
herd. 

In  the  spring,  the  young  stuff  is 
taken  to  the  hills,  where  shade,  good 
water,  good  pasture  and  rustling  de- 
velop the  heifers.  In  the.  fall  they  are 
brought  to  the  dairy  and  bred.  One 
bull  is  turned  in  each  week  Fourteen 
registered  bulls  are  kept. 

BOARDERS  CULLED  OUT 

The  cows  are  all  purebred  and  grade 
Holsteins.  Before  a  heifer  or  cow  is 
put  into  the  milking  barn  after  fresh- 
ening, she  is  tested  for  quantity  and 
butter  fat  production.  Ten  days  or 
more  must  be  allowed  after  freshen- 
ing  before  milkers  are  put  in  the  herd. 
A  record  is  kept  during  the  six  lacta- 
tion periods  of  each  cow  so  as  continu- 
ally to  weed  out  the  poor  performers. 

Cows  which  do  not  measure  up  to 
production  requirements  are  sokl  to 
the  butcher.  About  fifty  animals  an- 
nually are  butchered  for  beef  for  the 
large  force  of  men  employed  in  the 
dairy  and  upon  the  ranches. 

A  thorough  survey  of  the  operations 
of  this  institution  convinces  one  that 
here  is  a  case  where  skillful  business 
management  and  science  have  been 
harnessed  together  and  where  details 
are  raised  to  the  nth  power  to  insure 
the  production  of  the  highest  quality 
of  milk  for  a  specialized  market. 


What  Good  Cows  Can  Do 

HUMBOLDT  County  farmers  could 
add  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  to  their  annual  income 
by  breeding  their  14,000  poorest  cows 
up  to  the  standard  of  their  14,000  best 
ones,  according  to  estimates  made  by 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
The  best  cows  produce  an  average  of 
340  pounds  of  butterfat  each  year,  a 
total  of  4,755,800  pounds,  worth  $3,- 
138,878;  while  the  poor  ones  yield  only 
2G9  pounds  of  butterfat  each,  totaling 
3,693,200  pounds,  valued  at  $2,437,512. 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  high  grades 
and  pure-breds  of  $701,306.  These 
figures  constitute  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  better  blood  In 
dairy  cows. 


Bull  Kills  Man 

THE  recent  death  of  an  employe  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  horns  of  a  bull,  supposedly 
gentle,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
never  trusting  such  an  animal,  no 
matter  how  good  natured  he  may 
seem  to  be.  This  particular  animal 
had  been  taken  out  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  was  turned  loose.  With- 
out warning,  the  animal  knocked  down 
his  owner  and  then  gored  to  death 
the  man  who  rushed  to  his  compan- 
ion's assistance.  Had  the  bull  been  led 
by  a  staff  attached  to  a  ring  thla 
tiagedy  would  not  have  happened. 
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How  Ingle  Makes  Mixed  Farming  Pay 


HEN  Calvin  Ingle  came  into 
possession  of  a  250-ac.T*  farm 
in  .the  Willamette  Valley 
eight  years  ago  he  found  that 
too  much  ter-ant  treatment 
had  left  the  soil  in  an  im- 
poverished condition,  while 
fences,  buildings  and  machin- 
ery had  gone  to  rack  and  ruin.  Part  of 
the  land  was  covered  with  brush  and 
umber,  and  one  large  field  was  too 
poorly  drained  to  produce  profitable 
crops  A  small  but  diminishing  income 
was  derived  from  grain  and  pa3turage. 
Because  this  describes  many  western 
Oregon  farms  fairly  accurately,  the 
methods  employed  to  bring  this  place 
into  profitable  productivity  are  of  spe- 
cial interest. 

The  run-down  condition  of  the  farm 
was  not  the  only  handicap  under 
which  the  new  owner  labored,  since 
he  was  inexperienced  in  agriculture, 
being  by  profession  a  druggist  and 
school  teacher,  but  having  a  college 
education.  The  latter  proved  the  en- 
tering wedge  to  success,  for  while 
young  Ingle  was  attending  the  O.  A. 
C.  he  acquired  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  work  being  done  by  experi- 
ment station  experts.  He  invited  some 
of  them  to  make  a  study  of  his  farm, 
and  to  recommend  methods  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  encountered. 

EXPERTS  GIVE  HELP    .  • 

A  thirty-five  acre  hill  pasture  first 
wa3  improved  by  sowing  rye  grass  and 
orchard  grass,  which  were  recom- 
nn  nded  by  Professor  Hyslop.  The 
( orvallis  Country  Club  offered  $100 
an  acre  for  the  pasture,  but  because 
of  its  high  and  dry  location  it  fur- 
nishes the  first  green  feed  in  the 
spring,  while  later  on  the  native  oak 
trees  supply  grateful  shade,  and  the 
excellent  offer  was  rejected.  Since 
the  rest  of  the  pasture  land  lies  low, 
stock  find  the  dry  hill  a  fine  place  to 
spend  part  of  their  time  during  the 
wet  winter  months. 

Professor  Powers  surveyed  the  wet 
land  and  mapped  out  a  system  of  tile 
drainage.  About  10,000  feet  of  tile 
were  laid,  using  six-inch  for  mains  and 
four-inch  for  laterals.  These  drains 
were  put  in  between  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil and  so  well  was  the  work  done 
that  where  formerly  months  were  re- 
quired for  the  surface  water  to  sink 
out  of  sight,  it  now  runs  off  in  a  few 
hours.  One  of  the  beauties  of  tile 
drainage,  more  of  which  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  is 
that  if  it  Is  properly  done  It  never 
needs  repairing  or  replacing,  but  con- 
stantly increases  In  efficiency  as 
channels  form  for  the  passage  of  un- 
derground water. 

Professor  Lunn  superintended  the 


This  Farmer  Enlisted  the  Aid  of  Agricultural 
C allege  Specialists 

CORN,  clover  and  cattle  are  the  cornerstones  on  which 
Calvin  Ingle  is  building  a  successful  system  of  mixed 
farming  on  an  Oregon  ranch  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  A 
small  herd  of  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cattle  is  being  increased 
until  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  will  become  the  main  source 
of  revenue.  How  he  is  solving  some  common  agricultural 
problems  with  the  help  of  trained  scientists  is  told  in  the 
accompanying  article,  based  on  personal  observation. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHALL 


dozen  were  lost.  About  300  laying 
hens  earn  a  profit  of  $100  a  month 


em  Oregon  and  the  coast  counties  also 
take  many  animals  of  this  kind,  which 


Marys    River  furnishes 
plentiful  supply  of  pure, 
cold  water. 


bring  good  prices  if  they  are  of  the 
right   type  and   have   been  properly 

raised. 

"The  work  of  caring  for  beef  cattle 
is  light  compared  to  most  other  kinds 
of  farming.  Since  labor  Is  the  chief 
expense  of  agriculture,  this  becomes  a 
point  of  paramount  importance.  Board- 
ing and  sleeping  a  hired  man  tends  to 
break  up  the  home  life,  which  means 
a  great  deal  to  us,  as  we  have  four 
children,  two  of  them  quite  smail. 
Where  separate  living  quarters  are 
provided  for  a  married  man  the  lat- 
ter's  wife  is  apt  to  feel  the  inferiority 
of  her  position  and  In  many  ways 
make  things  unpleasant.  The  dairy- 
man is  forced  to  take  one  or  the  other 
horn.?  of  this  dilemma,  as  is  the  farmer 
who  followed  most  any  other  line  of 
agriculture. 

"The  system  of  farming  wo  are  fol- 
lowing enables  us  to  dispense  with 
hired  help  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Furthermore,  by  having  running  water 
in  the  pasture  and  water  piped  to  the 
barn  and  chicken  house,  we  are  not 
tied  down  to  the  farm  as  closely  as  is 
the  man  who  has  a  string  of  cows  to 
milk  cr  similar  daily  duties  to  per- 
form. Profit  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
consider  when  deciding  what  kind  of 
fanning  to  follow." 

CORN  AND  CLOVER  SILAGE 

With  mild  winters  and  cool  sum- 
mers, plenty  of  shade,  sunny  hill- 
sides and  groves  of  timber,  little  more 
i3  needed  in  the  way  of  stock  shelter 
Summer  and  winter  pasturage  provide 
provender  most  of  the  year,  hay  and 
silage  supplying  the  balance  of  what 
is  needed  along  this  line.  Only  about 
fifteen  tons  of  the  former  and  thirty 
of  the  latter  were  fed  last  winter. 

The  silo  holds  seventy-five  tons  and 
is  filled  with  common  clover.  The 
construction  is  of  half-inch  cedar  sid- 
ing, put  on  '"hoop  fashion"  inside  of 
perpendicular  two-by-fours. 

The  general  crop  plan  is  to  drill  in 
fall  wheat  after  corn  and  potatoes, 
sow  clover  in  February  and  leave  the 
latter  two  years,  taking  off  a  crop  of 
seed  and  hay  each  year.  This  makes 
a  four-year  rotation  with  only  one 
plowing,  requiring  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor.  If  the  cultivated  crop  were 
omitted,  an  additional  saving  of  labor 
would  be  effected,  although  the  ground 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  stir- 
ring up. 

Plowing,  harrowing,  discing,  drilling 
and  harvesting  are  all  done  with  a 
tractor.  Six  horses  are  kept  to  assist 
in  these  operations  and  perform  many 
other  kinds  of  farm  work. 

Sixty  Cotswoid  sheep  and  forty  head 
of  Angora  goa's  constitute  two  profit- 
able side  lines.     Five  grade  Jersey 


construction  of  a  poultry  house,  which 
is  85  by  20  feet.  The  structure  is  not 
one  that  would  appeal  to  a  profes- 
sional poultrynian,  being  without  a 
floor  and  lacking  costly  fixtures,  but 
it  admirably  meets  the  requirements 
of  an  ordinary  farm  flock.  The  nests 
are  located  under  the  front  edge  of  the 
dropping  board  and  are  so  arranged 
that  the  hens  enter  them  from  the 
rear.  A  hinged  cover  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  eggs.  Another  good 
feature  of  the  nests  is  that  they  are 
so  large — two  feet  long — that  hens  do 
not  "pile  up." 

Eight  hundred  day-old  chicks  were 
brooded  so  successfully  that  only  two 


during  the  winter,  when  there  is  little 
income  from  other  sources. 

BUILDING  ON  PURE-BRED 
SHORTHORNS 

George  Kable,  county  agent,  worked 
out  a  system  of  crop  rotation  and 
farm  management  which  is  based 
upon  the  chief  product— purebred 
Shorthorn  breeding  stock,  for  which 
the  farm  Is  admirably  suited.  The  con- 
siderations which  led  Mr.  Ingle  to  de- 
cide upon  this  particular  money  crop 
are  of  special  interest. 

"Shorthorn  bulls  and  heifers  are  In 
great  demand  by  eastern  Oregon 
stockmen,"  affirms  Mr.  Ingle.  "South 


■Jean  inaie  ttu.»  her 
dog  and  pony. 


cows  help  make  the  place  a  real  farm. 

Fourteen  registered  Shorthorns  form 
the  basis  of  the  purebred  herd  of  live- 
gtoi  1c  There  are  three  bulls,  two  heif- 
ers and  nine  cows. 

Mr.  Ingle  takes  an  active  part  in 
organized  agriculture,  being  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Benton  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  former  State  organizer. 
He  has  a  capable  wife  and  Jean,  the 
eldest  child,  won  a  gold  medal  for 
writing  the  best  essay  of  any  third- 
grade  Oregon  pupil  on,  "How  I  bought 
my  liberty  bond."  She  drives  a  tractor 
and  grain  binder  and  rides  a  pony 
bareback  in  driving  the  cattle  down 
from  the  hill  pasture  to  water  at 
Mary  s  River,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary'  of  the  farm. 


Sorghums  Supplement  Alfalfa- 


Solving  Feed  and  Fertility  Problems 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  dairymen,  who  heretofore  have  solved 
the  problem  by  pasturing  their  cows  on  alfalfa  the  year 
around,  are  being  forced  by  the  scarcity  of  feed  to  supplement 
alfalfa  with  sorphums.  which  yield  enormous  quantities  of 
nutritious  grain  and  roughage.  Silos  are  necessary  to  feed  sor- 
ghums to  advantage,  however,  and  half  the  dairy  herds  of  Im- 
perial are  operated  on  rented  farms,  the  owners  of  which  are 
slow  about  providing  needed  permanent  equipment.  How  these 
and  other  obstacles  are  being  overcome  is  told  in  the  accom- 
panying article.  — The  Editor. 


every  farmer  who  asked  for  credit.  "If 
hfa  clothes  are  flecked  with  cotton, 
turn  him  down,  was  my  order.    But  If 


These  two  incidents  illustrate  the 
fact  that  while  dairymen  may  suffer 
temporary    setbacks,    their  financial 


^Imperial  Valley's 
New  System 

position  is  fundamentally  sound.  They 
do  not  make  spectacular  profits  like 
the  cotton  and  cantaloupe  plungers, 
but  their  gains  are  sure,  taking  one 
year  with  another. 

But  how  are  we  to  feed  those  hun- 
gry cows,  which  have  been  patiently 
waiting  while  we  digressed?  The 
dairyman  Is  interested  In  getting  as 
much  feed  as  possible  from  each  acre 
and  at  the  lowest  expense,  whether 
he  be  renter  or  owner.  Alfalfa  Is  the 
standard  cow  feed  of  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley, the  best  and  cheapest,  everything 
considered.  But  it  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented with  succulent  silage  sor- 
ghums and  the  nutritious  grain  varie- 
ties. 

"Sorghums  produce  a  greater  ton- 
nage of  feed  per  acre  than  alfalfa  and 
help  make  a  balanced  ration."  De  Tar 
points  out.     "Honey  sorghum  yields 


I  HE  Imperial  Valley  has  long 
been  known  as  a  dairyman's 
paradise.  While  milk  pro- 
ducers In  colder  countries 
must  provide  expensive  barns 
for  their  herds,  no  artificial 
J  shelter  is  needed  here,  where 
the  weather  Is  seldom  uncomfortably 
cold,  even  during  the  winter  season. 
Cows  are  milked  In  the  open  every 
day  in  the  year,  rain  and  other  storms 
being  practically  unknown. 

As  for  feed,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  seed  three  acres  to  alfalfa  for  every 
pair  of  cows  milked  and  turn  em 
loose,  withdrawing  the  lacteal  fluid 
night  and  morning,  when  the  animals 
come  in  for  liquid .  refreshment. 

Anyhow,  that's  the  way  many  Impe- 
rial dairymen  had  the  situation  sized 
up,  and  until  feed  became  scarce  and 
high  and  butter  cheap  and  plentiful 
they  were  not  far  from  right.  But 
with  the  slump  In  butterfat  prices 
came  the  petering  out  of  pasturage, 
due  partly  to  the  wearing  out  of  al- 
falfa meadows  and  partly  to  a  large 
acreage  being  plowed  up  to  make 
room  for  the  .  ever-increasing  area 
planted  to  cantaloupes  and  other  vege- 
tables. 

It  has  been  the  custom  on  many- 
dairy  farms  to  cut  alfalfa  for  hay  only 
when  it  grew  faster  than  the  cows 
coild  eat  it  down.  There  was  no  need 
of  worrying  about  winter  feed,  be- 
cause— in  addition  to  pasture— hay  was 
always  plentiful  and  comparatively 
cheap.  Grain  and  hay,  however,  have 
both  about  doubled  in  price,  while 
butter  is  much  cheaper  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Pasture  is  scarce  and 
poor  and  all  other  kinds  of  feed  are 
high  and  hard  to  get. 

Dairymen  have  been  caught  short. 
They  neglected  to  provide  for  the 
present  situation  and  hence  have  to 
hustle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Of 
course  work  is  the  average  dairyman's 
middle  name,  but  It  goes  against  the 
grain  to  labor  from  early  morn  till 
dewy  eve  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

COWS  IMPROVE  CREDIT 

In  spite  of  present  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, however,  the  dairyman's  sit- 
uation is  more  favorable  than  that  of 
the  crop  plunger.  A  former  Imperial 
Valley  merchant  said  that  he  used  to 
instruct  his  clerks  to  observe  closely 


Top — Cement  silos  on  Stanton 
ranch,  near  El  Centro.  Capacity 
440  tons  of  honey  sorghum.  Large 
T'lVti-  shows  typical  Imperial  J 'alley 
open  air  dairy  barn. 

the  farmer  looks  greasy  and  smells  of 
cows,  give  him  credit,"  related  the 
merchant. 

"One  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
high-grade  dairy  cows  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  because  many  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  recent  financial  depression  to 
help  provide  funds  for  conducting  the 
business  of  the  valley,"  explained  V. 
W.  De  Tar.  dairy  extension  specialist, 
who  is  organizing  cow  testing  associa- 
tions in  this  locality.  "The  banks  had 
to  have  money  and  the  dairymen  pos- 
sessed something  which  could  be  con- 
verted Into  cash,  so  they  took  the 
cows,  naturally  choosing  the  best 
ones,  which  found  ready  sale  at  out- 
side pnlntR." 


Charles  Stanton's  fine  farml 
home.   The  rose  hedge  hides  the] 


well -kept  lawn. 


Pure-bred  bulls  arc  being  used  to  improve  Imperial  itairy  herds.  'This 
Southern  darkey  came  West  to  pick  cotton  and  remained  to  milk  cows. 


30  to  40  tons  per  acre^inder  favorable 
•conditions  and  sometimes  50  tons.  It 
makes  splendid  silage,  which  may 
with  great  advantage  be  fed  to  cows, 
together  with  alfalfa  and  a  little 
ground  barley.  This  constitutes  an 
ideal  dairy  ration,  one  which  is  being 
adopted  by  many  progressive  Imperial 
milk  producers." 

The  chief  obstacle  In  the  way  of  us- 
ing sorghums  as  dairy  feed  la  the 
gr«at  Initial  cost  of  the  silos.  William 
Stanton,  El  Centro  auctioneer,  has  on 
his  92-acre  farm  near  Meloland  two 
cement  silos  18  feet  in  diameter  and 
38  feet  high,  which  hold  440  tons  of 
silage  and  cost  12200.  It  required 
only  14  acres  of  honey  sorghum  the 
past  season  to  fill  both  silos.  The  lat- 
ter are  placed  close  together,  support- 
ing a  1.100-gallon  water  tank,  which  Is 
filled  by  a  gas  engine  forcing  up  water 
from  a  cistern  11  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Stanton's  son  Charles  runs  the 
former's  ranch  In  a  most  efficient 
manner,  milking  two  "strings"  of  cows 
— 58.  A  new  electric  separator  re- 
cently has  displaced  one  operated  by 
"armstrong"  power,  much  to  the  own 
er's  satisfaction.  Watermelons,  cucum- 
bers, lettuce  and  other  vegetables  are 
grown  in  the  crop  rotation,  which  In- 
cludes alfalfa  and  sorghums.  The 
Stanton  farm  home  is  one  of  the  nic- 
est In  the  valley,  with  grassy  lawn 
flanked  on  either  side  with  red  rose 
hedges.  Here  Mrs.  Stanton  and  the 
kiddles  find  life  very  agreeable  In  the 
sunny  Southland. 
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Members  of  the  recently-organized  California  Shropshire  Breeders'  Assn.; 

iiaek  row,  left  to  rlitht:    John  Freltw.  Diablo! Stock  Farm.  Danville    Oal.;  **«-  ^2£?JS  ^ 
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Long  Pruning  Needs  Standardization 

How  Many  Systems  of  Long  Pruning  Have  JVe? — What  System  Is  Most 
Satisfactory? — Conclusions  From  Personal  Observations 


TROBABLY  at  no  time  during 
the  history  o£  California  fruit 
growing  has  pruning  been 
made  a  subject  of  such  care- 
ful study  as  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years. 

We  may.  attribute  this  in- 
terest very  largely  to  the 
great  activity  of  that  splendid  char- 
acter, the  late  or  J.  H.  Whitten,  who 
traveled  widely 
over  the  State, 
demonstrating  an 
improved  method 
of  pruning  which 
the  fruit  growers 
have  chosen  to  call 
the  "Whitten  sys- 
tem." 

Doctor  Whitten 
made  friends  wher- 
ever he  went  and 
there  are  hundreds 
o  f  orchardists  i  n 
California  today 
who  can  attribute 
their  success  to  his  suggestions. 

However,  it  is  not  stranga  that 
everyone  who  has  attempted  to  prac- 
tice long  pruning  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. Some  have  thought  long  .prun- 
ing meant  little  pruning  and  have 
failed;  some  have  adopted  a  system 
•which  resulted  in  the  production  of 
much  fruit  toward  the  tops  of  numer- 
ous long-pruned  branches  and  little 
near  the  ground  where  it  could  be 
conveniently  picked. 

Others  have  attempted  to  make  their 
trees  bear  such  a  heavy  increase  that 
size  has  been  sacrificed.  These  two 
have  failed.    But  where  common  sense 
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has  been  used  there  have  been  more 
successes  than  failures,  and  many 
cases  of  failure  charged  to  long  prun- 
ing in  reality  were  due  to  other  things. 

WHAT  LONG  PRUNING  SHOULD  DO 

The  fruit  grower  is  desirous  of  de- 
veloping trees  that  will  be  large  and 
thrifty  and  that  will  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  high  grade  fruit. 

Quality  is  essential,  but  it  must  not 
be  attained  by  too  much  sacrifice  in 
size.  Quality  is  an  essential  element 
if  the  orchard  is  to  bring  maximum  re- 
turns. That  long  pruning  will  increase 
the  tonnage  from  an  orchard  is  a  fact 
that  is  now  very  generally  recognized 
and  as  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
there  are  few  who  would  question  its 
value.  Likewise,  no  one  w-ho  has  care- 
fully observed  the  behavior  of  short 
and  long  pruned  trees  would  express 
any  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  long 
pruning  in  adding  growth  to  the  trees. 
No  doubt  opinions  will  differ  more  re- 
garding its  effect  upon  quality.  If 
there  is  close  agreement  in  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  long  nnining  in  causing 
greater  production  of  fruit  and  increased 
growth  of  the  tree,  the  opposition  to 
the  system  must  come  from  observa- 
tions which  have  indicated  a  decrease 
in  size  or  a  lessening  of  quality. 

SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

One  does  not  need  to  spend  much 
time  in  the  orchards  of  a  community 


to  discover  that  ideas  regarding  long 
pruning  differ  so  greatly  that  we  may 
find  two  long  systems  which  present 
extremes  as  great  as  those  occurring 
between  a  short  and  a  long  pruned 
tree.  One  sys'em  of  long  pruning  re- 
sults in  the  growth  of  "high  fruit," 
overloaded  branches  which  need  prop- 
ping and  bend  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  in  all  probability  fruit  of  inferior 
size.  Another  svstem  results  in  the 
production  of  "low  fruit,"  which  cau 
be  picked  from  the.  ground  or  from 
short  ladders,  upright  ma'n  branches 
which  need  no  propping  and  good-sized 
fruit. 

Trees  pruned  under  the  first  system 
usually  have  too  m?ny  main  branches 
which  are  weak  and  flexible.  In  the 
second  place  there  may  be  very  little 
fruit  wood  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  ground.  The  excuse  for  trimming 
the  frees  high  in  this  manner,  is  the 
factor  of  cultivation,  which  cannot  be 
conveniently  done  with  low  hanging 
branches  in  the  orchard.  Under  the 
second,  or  Whitten  system,  the  plan 
is  to  have  not  more  than  six  main, 
upright  branches  for  the  framework. 
These  are  allowed  to  grow  as  high  as 
they  will  without  any  topping.  As 
there  are  but  five  or  six,  instead  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  each  one  will  possess 
great  strength. 

In  pruning  each  year,  competing  up- 
right branches  which  would  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  those  originally 


selected,  are  removed.  This  means 
heavy  thinning  of  branches  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees. 

On  the  other  hand  lighter  pruning 
is  done  below  and  plenty  of  hanging 
branches  for  fruit  are  left  on  the  lower 
rarts  of  these  main  branches.  If  some 
of  them  do  touch  the  ground  where 
the  load  of  heavy  fruit  is  attached,  no 
harm  is  done,  and  picking  is  much 
easier  than  from  a  tall  ladder.  From 
time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  shorten 
the  low.  fruiting  branches  to  keep 
them  from  interfering  too  seriously 
with  cultivation. 

cause  of  Ruined  trees 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  however,  that 
the  "bug-bear"  of  .  cultivation  has 
caused  many  an  orchardist  to  ruin  his 
trees. 

It  is  time  that  we  were  getting  away 
from  the  fear  that  a  few  branches  low 
down  on  the  tree  will  cause  our  ruina- 
tion because  of  interference  with  culti- 
vation close  to  the  tree. 

We  need  a  lesson  from  the  citrusi 
grower,  who  because  of  the  way  his 
trees  naturally  grow,  has  been  forced 
to  use  special  tools  that  will  permit 
cultivation  where  branches  overhang. 
If,  by  allowing  the  fruiting  branches 
to  develop  low,  heavier  production  can 
be  secured  and  picking  costs  can  be 
very  materially  reduced,  perhaps  wo 
can  afford  to  pay  out  a  little  more  for 
cultivation. 

One  of  the  splendid  things  about 
long  pruning  of  the  kind  being  dis- 
cussed, is  the  almost  total  absence  of 
props  in  (Continued  on  Page  18.) 


How  Shall  We  Market  Our  Increasing  Raisin  Crop? 


OW  can  we  take  care  of  pro- 
duction which  is  expected  to 
increase  at  the  rate  of,  40,- 
'  000  tons  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years?" 

F.  A.  Seymour,  manager  of 
the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Grow- 
ers, looked  up  from  the  desk 
Where  he  was  directing  the  activities 
of  5000  people  en 
gaged  in  the  task  of 
preparing  for  mar- 
ket and  disposing 
of  the  present  rec- 
ord-breaking crop, 
of  raisins. 

"Why,  in  very 
much  the  same 
manner  as  during 
the  past  decade  we 
have  marketed  a 
crop  which  has 
grown  from  70,000 
tons  to  225,000  tons 
— by  developing  old 
markets  and  find- 
new  ones.  It's  .1 
big  job,  but  what 
we  have  done  is  an 
indication  of  what 
we  are  able  to  accomplish.  Never  yet 
have  we  been  confronted  by  a  situation 
which  we  were  unable  successfully  to 
meet.  We  believe  that  no  organiza- 
tion has  a  more  loyal  or  efficient  sales 
force. than  ours. 

"Why  don't  we  advise  people  to  stop 
planting  grape  vines?  Well,  the 
courts  have  decided  that  would  be  an 
Illegal  act  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  trust  to  natural 
causes  to  limit  production  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  handled  profitably. 
""During  the  past  few  years  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  unsuited  to 
raisin  growing  has  been  planted  to 
Tines.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  these 
Vineyards  never  will  come  into  bear- 

EXCESSIVE  PLANTING 

"Unusually  high  prices  the  past  few 
years  resulted  In  excessive  plantings 
Of  raisin  grapes.  Now  that  normal 
conditions  have  returned,  new  plant- 
ings are  expected  to  assume  reason- 
able proportions,  which  will  not  create 


Leader  of  Co-operatives  Gives  Views  on 
Possible  Overprodu  ctto  n 

FA.  SEYMOUR,  manager  of  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Grow- 
•  ers,  gives  some  interesting  ideas  upon  the  possible  over- 
production of  raisins  and  how  best  to  meet  the  situation.  Should 
raisin  growers  produce  anything  else?  Are  they  good  co-oper- 
atives, or  are  they  inclined  to  kick  over  the  traces?  How  do 
dealers  like  to  have  their  activities  limited  or  themselves  elim- 
inated? Read, what  Seymour  has  to  say  upon  these  subjects. 

— The  Editor. 
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any  serious  marketing  problems." 

Mr.  Seymour  is  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  one-crop  system  of  agri- 
culture. 

"Grapes  do  not  exhaust  our  natur- 
ally rich  soil  as  does  grain,  yet  the 
need  of  nitrogen  and  humus  already  is 
beginning  to  be  felt,"  he  admitted, 
while  claiming  that  "soil  exhaustion 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  improved 
cultural  methods.  In  the  past  ten 
years  the  per  acre  yield  of  Muscats 
has  increased  anywhere  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  due  to  more  efficient  meth- 
ods, for  which  our  organization  is 
largely  responsible. 

"Good  tillage,  irrigation,  pruning 
and  pest  control,  however,  do  not  sup- 
ply soil  fertility  and  organic  matter. 
Cover  crops  and  chemical  fertilizers 
will  meet  this  need  to  some  extent, 
yet  stable  and  barnyard  manures  are 
required  to  furnish  a  balanced  ration 
for  the  soil.  Manure  cannot  profitably 
be  imported  from  other  localities, 
which  need  all  of  this  material  they 
can  produce." 

The  upper  San  Joaquin  Valley,  nat- 
ural home  of  the  raisin,  needs  more 
livestock,  cows,  sheep,  pigs  and  poul- 
try, Mr.  Seymour  asserts.  Chicken 
manure  is  the  richest  of  all  natural 
fertilizers  and  a  valuable  by-product 
of  the  egg  industry,  which  could  profit- 
ably be  very  largely  expanded  in  the 
raisin  country,  he  asserted. 

"We  do  not  even  grow  all  the  vege- 
tables we  need,  which  is  certainly  a 


mistake.  It  may  be  argued  that  vege- 
tables, eggs  and  other  farm  products 
can  be  bought  cheaper  than  grown.  If 
only  the  first  cost  is  considered,  that 
may  be  true.  There  are,  however, 
other  considerations  equally  impor- 
tant, such  as  soil  enrichment,  having 
fresh  food  from  one's  own  farm,  pro- 
viding employment  out  of  the  crop 
season  and  helping  tide  over  years  of 
depressed  prices." 

GOOD  CO-OPERATORS 

"Yes,  raisin  growers  are  good  co- 
operators,"  Mr.  Seymour  agreed,  add- 
ing, however,  that  they  sometimes 
showed  a  disposition  to  "kick  over  the 
traces."  The  fixing  of  what  seemed 
to  produce  a  low  price  last  August 
resulted  in  considerable  complaint  and 
criticism  of  the  Sun  Maid  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Seymour  and  his  associ- 
ates for  several  weeks  had  their  hands 
full  keeping  the  growers  in  line.  The 
latter  questioned  the  cost  of  preparing 
their  product  for  market  and  getting 
it  into  the  hands  of  dealers;  some 
thought  that  the  salaries  paid  were  too 
high,  while  others  believed  there  were 
too  many  employes.  When,  however,  the 
situation  was  fully  explained  it  was 
accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  rank 
and  file. 

"The  hardest  thing  for  the  average 
grower  to  understand,"  declared  Mr. 
Seymour,  "is  that  he  should  faithfully 
abide  by  all  the  rules  of  a  co-operative 
organization.    Many  of  them  request — 


or  demand — that  we  make  an  excep- 
tion in  their  case.  If  we  complied 
with  even  a  small  portion-  of  such  re- 
quests, our  association  would  soon  go 
to  pieces." 

In  order  to  keep  ahead  of  competi- 
tion raisin  growers  and  packers  must 
improve  the  quality  of  their  product, 
believes  the  Sun  Maid  Manager.  Grow- 
ers are  shown  how  to  raise  bis 
bunches  of  first  class  raisins  and  the 
packing  department  constantly  is  im- 
proving the  cleanliness  and  uniform- 
ity of  the  finished  product. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Sun 
Maid  people  was  to  eliminate  raisin 
brokers  and  build  up  a  sales  force 
which  takes  the  product  direct  to  deal- 
ers. This,  it  is  pointed  out.  affords 
personal  contact  with  wholesalers  and 
retailers  and  enables  growers'  repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  trade. 

"One  of  our  hardest  fights  was  with 
men  who  wanted  to  buy  large  quanti- 
ties of  raisins  and  then  manipulate 
and  take  advantage  of  the  market  for 
their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer,"  related  Mr.  Seymour. 
"Our  policy  has  been  to  stabilize 
prices,  giving  dealers  a  chance  to 
make  at  all  times  a  fair  profit,  but  no 
more. 

"Another  struggle  was  with  dealers 
who  insisted  that  we  pack  our  product 
under  th»:ir  own  label.  Threats  were 
freely  made  that  under  no  other  con- 
dition would  our  raisins  be  handled. 
We  stood  firm,  however,  for  the  pack- 
ing of  all  our  raisins  under  our  own 
label. 

"The  independent  packer  still  is  with 
us,  though  in  constantly  diminishing 
numbers  and  power,"  he  concluded. 

"Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia raisin  acreage  is  marketed 
through  our  association.  Private  pack- 
ers constantly  are  trying  to  undermine 
our  organization  by  tempting  our  mem- 
bers to  break  their  contract,  but  each 
year  their  efforts  meet  with  less  suc- 
cess. The  principle  of  co-operation  is 
constantly  becoming  more  firmly  es- 
tablished among  raisin  growers,  as 
they  compare  present  conditions  with 
those  which  obtained  before  they  or- 
ganized."— O.  H.  B» 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


/CHANGED  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  AGRICUL- 
V/  TURAL  STUDENTS — One  cf  the  most  encour- 
aging factors  in  connection  with  agricultural  col- 
leges, Is  the  new  attitude  of  farmers  towards  stu- 
dents. The  young  fellows  are  in  demand  for  ranch 
work.  Hundreds  every  summer  are  given  vacation 
employment  at  good  wages  in  preference  to  itiner- 
ent  laborers  of  more  mature  practical  experience. 
Another  thing— 1  he  graduating  classes  are  ab- 
sorbed within  a  few  weeks  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  courses.  Of  more  than  200  graduates 
from  Berkeley  and  Davis  in  1922.  practically  every 
one  was  at  work  in  some  branch  of  agriculture  six 
weeks  after  the  term  had  ended.  Where  is  the 
o.  f.  farmer  who  was  wont  to  sneer  at  "book 
learning"? 

STUDENTS,  ALSO,  HAVE  A  DIFFERENT  OUT- 
LOOK— According  to  Professor  Edwin  C.  Voor- 
hies,  a  new  attitude  is  evident  among  the  students. 
"It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign,"  he  says,  "that  gradu- 
ates now  are  far  less  particular  about  what  they 
do  when  they  first  get  out  of  college  than  they 
formerly  were.  I  also  find  the  same  thing  true 
in  the  summer  time.  Students  go  out  on  the  first 
job  that  opens  up.  1  do  not  know  what  has 
occasioned  this  change,  but  it  certainly  augurs 
well  for  the  future."  Professor  Voorhies'  observa- 
tions are  both  interesting  and  important.  Let 
every  boy  who  likes  agriculture  and  prefers  to 
follow  it  as  a  vocation,  attend  agricultural  college, 
even  if  he  has  to  work  his  way  through  the  entire 
course!  Probably  no  years  of  his  life  will  be 
spent  to  better  advantage.  For,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  college  man  will  always  get  more  out 
of  life — and  climb  more  easily  the  ladder  of 
success. 


HERE'S  A  GOOD  RESOLUTION  TO  MAKE 
This  is  inventory  season,  and  a  good  time 
to  make  a  resolution  to  keep  books.  Stopping 
little  leaks  often  means  the  difference  between 
loss  and  profit.  But  how  is  one  to  discover  the 
leaks  without  cost  accounts?  There  is  no  better 
time  than  the  first  of  the  year  to  take  an  inven- 
tory. And  the  inventory  is  the  starting  point  for 
most  bookkeeping  systems.  How  the  raisin  asso- 
ciation is  encouraging  and  helping  its  members 
to  keep  accounts  is  related  in  this  number.  And 
the  article  contains  helpful  suggestions  for  other 
producers! 


Suggestion  Contest  Ends 

SO  many  letters  were  received  from 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  readers  of- 
fering suggestions  for  articles  that  two 
or  three  weeks'  time  will  be  required  to 
judge  the  entries.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  for  this  important  task.  Watch 
for  announcement  of  winners  in  an  early 
issue.  — The  Editor. 


UWhQf\    NpW?"  Keeping  Abreast  of 
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Save  on  Spray 


SUTTER  COUNTY  farmers  believe  they  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  25.000  gallons  of  spray 
"dope"  which  they  expect  to  use  next  sprin  ;  lrom  11 
cents  a  gallon  to  4  or  5  cents  by  buildinsr  and  oper- 
ating their  own  manufacturing  plant.- -DONALD 
ASHTON. 

Add  Phosphate  to  Manure 

TT  IS  estimated  a  ton  of  average  barnyard  manure 
1  contains  ten  pounds  cf  nitrogen,  two  pounds  of 
phosphorus  and  eight  pounds  of  potassium.  A 
standard  fertilizer  contains  two.  twelve  and  two 
pounds,  respectively,  of  the  ingredients  named. 
This  indicates  that  manure  lacks  phosphorus, 
which  may  be  added  to  the  rate  of  forty-five  pounds 
of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  to  each  Joad  of 
manure,  gTeatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  latter, 
according  to  recent  investigations. 

Preserves  Lemon  Juice 

RW.  COLBURN  of  Burbank,  Cal.,  has  perfected 
•  a  process  for  preserving  lemon  juice  which 
may  prove  the  means  of  profitably  marketing  cull 
lemons,  which  are  said  to  constitute  40  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  These  include  fruit  which  is  over- 
or  under-size,  tree-ripe  or  defective  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  believed  this  new  process  makes  pos- 
.  sible  the  delivering  of  lemon  juice  to  consumers 
at  such  a  low  price  that  the  market  for  the  product 
will  be  greatly  enlarged,  as  it  can  be  used  very 
advantageously  for  toilet  and  laundry  purposes,  as 
well  as  medicinally  and  as  a  beverage. 

The  Icing  charge,  which  amounts  to  about  $100 
for  each  car  that  goes  East,  would  be  saved,  also 
the  freight  on  rinds  and  seeds.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  ton  of  lemons  will  yield  forty  gallons  of 
juice  and  essential  oil.  the  former  being  extracted 
from  the  pulp  and  the  latter  from  the  rind. 

Fertilize  with  Alfalfa 

WHY  not  fertilize  with  alfalfa?  Dr.  P.  A.  Banc- 
quet,  Tulare  County  plant  pathologist,  de- 
clares the  "King  of  forage  crops"  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  fertilizer  for  California  farmers. 

"A  ton  of  alfalfa,"  asserts  this  authority,  "con- 
tains 50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  whereas  a  ton  of  ordi- 
nary manure  has  only  eight  pounds.  Ten  tons  of 
alfalfa  contains,  in  addition  to  500  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 25  pounds  of  potassium,  four  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus and  nearly  2000  pounds  of  fine  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  humus. 

"I  predict  that  growing  alfalfa  for  fertilizer  some 
dav  will  -become  an  enterprise  of  great  commercial 
importance  in  California."— FLOYD  BYRNES. 

(■Editor's  note:  Fr«-t  f!unt«rm»n  en  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful'Imperial  Valley  farmer,  plants  alfalfa  in  the  fall 
and  plows  It  up  early  the  following?  summer,  after  taking 
off  two  or  three  hay  crops.  malntainlne  in  this  way  the 
fertility  of  his  soil.  Honey  sorphum  and  milo  maize  are 
grown  after  the  airalfa.  the  same  year.) 

Dusts  Grain  With  Machine  , 

A MACHINE  for  applying  copper  carbonate  dust 
to  seed  grain  infested  with  bunt,  or  slinking 
smut,  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per  hour,  has  been 
invented  by  Frederick  Steiemeyer.  of  the  Boston 
Land  Company,  near  Hanford.  The  machine  is 
patented,  but  the  right  to  use  it  is  freely  granted 
to  the  public.  The  devicp  is  described  as  cheap, 
pimple,  effective  and  automatic. 

The  AVashington  Experiment  Station  has  per- 
fected a  machine  which  operates  on  the  principle 
of  a  barrel  churn  and  treats  a  bushel  of  grain  in 
five  minutes.  These  machines  should  be  of  ma- 
terial aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  dust 
grain  quickly  and  thoroughly.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  the  dry  treatment  over  using  a  wet  solution 
Is  that  the  former  does  not  injure  the  grain,  as 
does  the  latter  frequently.  Another  point  In  favor 
of  dust  is  that  it  can  be  applied  in  advance  of  the 
busy  seeding  season. 

How  Hogs  Equalize  Prices 

OUR  hog  crop  serves  as  a  shock  absorber  for 
the  variation  in  grain  production,  year  by 
year,  thus  ironing  out  the  inequalities  of  grain 
prices,"  says  Henry  Wallace,  who  declares  that 
"no  great  meat-eating  nation  ever  suffered  famine 
from  crop  failure. 

"Our  livestock  furnishes  a  great  storage  plant 
for  grains  and  grasses.  Our  hog  crop  represents 
an  immense  national  plant  for  refining  many  foods 
not  suitable  for  human  consumption;  a  condensing 
factory  which  concentrates  more  than  one-third  of 
our  corn  crop — together  with  a  large  amount  of 
grasses— into  a  highly  palatable,  compact  food 
product 

"The  hog  is  a  great  national  storage  reservoir 
in  which  huge  quantities  of  grains  and  grasses  are 
stored  up  for  future  use,  creating  food  reserves 
the  importance  of  which  few  people  realize.  It  is 
In  this  manner  that  famines  are  avoided  in  meat 
eating  countries." 

"During  the  past  year  and  a  half  our  hogs 
have  paid  for  the  corn  they  ate  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  grain  could  have  been  sold  for  on  the 
open  market  at  current  prices  per  bushel.' 


"Inside"  Orange  Crop  Surprises 

THE  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  borne  on  the 
inside  branches  of  Tulare  County  orange 
trees  proved  an  agreeable  surprise  at  picking  time, 
helping  materially  to  swell  the  total  production  of 
navels  to  about  2,500.000  boxes,  which  is  expected 
to  bring  the  growers  $2.50  a  box/  a  very  satisfac- 
tory figure.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  80  per  cent  j 
of  last  year's,  which  totaled  3800  cars. 

It  has  been  found  profitable  to  pay  special  at- 
tention  to  "inside  oranges,"  for  they  are  less  liable 
to  frost  injury  and  often  the  very  finest  fruit  is 
produced  on  this  portion  of  the*  tree.  Such  fruit 
is  less  likely  to  split  than  that  which  grows  on  the 
outer  branches. 

As  usual,  the  Naranjo  district  shipped  the  first 
fruit  this  season,  followed  closely  by  the  Lindsay 
and  the  Glove  sections,  where  picking  started  No- 
vember 5,  for  Australian  export.  The  Tulare 
County  orange  harvest  was  at  its  height  the  week 
preceding  Thanksgiving,  with  dozens  of  cars  mov- 
ing out  daily.  Four  more  packing  houses  are  in 
operation  this  year  than  last,  the  present  total 
being  58— FLOYD  BYRNES. 

Potatoes  Grafted  on  Eggplants 

L DANIEL,  a  noted  French  botanist,  has  suc- 
•  ceeded  in  grafting  potaoes  on  various  other 
plants  of  the  same  family.  In  the  case  of  potatoes 
grafted  on  tomatoes,  the  tomato  roots  refused  to  , 
form  potatoes,  but  numerous  aerial  tubers  were 
formed  above  ground.    These,  when  gathered  and 
planted,  produced  potato  vines  typical  of  the  va- 
riety; but  aerial  potatoes  grown  on  eggplant  roots  i 
were  so  affected  that  they  were  much  later  in 
developing  and  retained  their  green  leaves  more  , 
than  a  month  after  the  leaves  had  fallen  from 
normal  plants  of  the  same  variety. 

While  such  experiments  may  not  have  an-  imme- 
diate practical  bearing,  they  represent  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  principles  of  the  influences  betweeu 
stock  and  scion,  so  that  these  may  be  interpreted 
fn  the  light  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  which  are  com- 
monly grafted  or  budded  on  different  kinds  of 
root  stocks.— J.  ELLIOT  COIT. 

Protecting  Stock  from  Lightning 

GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  Texas  stockman,  protects 
his  animals  from  lightning  by  putting  his  wire 
fences  on  a  ridge.  Before  the  posts  are  set,  a. 
double  back-furrow  is  thrown  up  where  the  fence 
is  to  go  and  with  a  little  shovel  work  a  symmet- 
rical two  foot  ridge  is  formed.  This  is  protected 
from  washing  by  seeding  to  grass,  which  forma 
a  sod. 

Less  wire  Is  required  when  posts  are  set  atop 
of  a  ridge.  Brown  finds  that  a  28-inch  strip  of 
woven  wire,  with  a  barbed  wire  two  inches  above, 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Furthermore,  the  ridge  keeps  stock  from  getting 
close  to  the  fence  during  a  storm,  thus  eliminating 
danger  of  destruction  by  lightning. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  renders  the  associate  edi- 
tors, regular  writers  and  special  contriubtort 
who  make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  bril- 
liant staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority; 
each  is  actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of 
service. 

Ill— JAMES  DRYDEN 

IN  MR.  DRYDEN,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  has 
poultry  writer  and  authority  of  Interna- 
tional repute.  He  has  spent  some  25  years  in 
poultry  investigation  and  commercial  work. 

The  first  300-egg  hen  ever  known  was  de- 
veloped by  James  Dryden  while  in  charge  of 
the  poultry  department  of  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  Few  persons  at  the  time  would  be- 
lieve a  hen  was  capable  of  such  production. 

The  strains  of  leghorns  and  barred  rocks  he 
developed  have  won  more  honors  In  egg-laying 
contests  than  those  of  any  other  breeder.  Mr. 
Dryden's  three  pens  at  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  won  first,  second  and  third  prizes. 
In  recent  years  other  breeders  have  won  con- 
sistently with  his  stock. 

Prof.  Dryden  Is  a  firm  believed  in  better 
bred  fowls.  His  experiments  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  high  egg  production 
is  inherited  and  that  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  improvement  of  laying  stock  by 
proper  breeding. 

He  has  traveled  over  the  entire  United 
States  and  much  of  Canada  in  search  of  good 
poultry  farms  and  practical  information,  and 
is  personally  acquainted  with  more  successful 
poultrymen  than  perhaps  any  other  authority 
in  America. 

Mr.  Dryden  is  the  author  of  Poultry  Breed- 
ing and  Management,  a  standard  text  book  on 
commercial  production,  and  at  present  is  en- 
gaged in  developing  a  model  breeding  farm  at 
Concord,  California. 

NEXT  WEEK— DR.  COIT 
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Keeping  Grape  Production  Costs 

How  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  rAre  Laying  the  Basis  for  Profitable 
Prices  by  a  Comprehensive  System  of  Cost  Accounting 


D  rather  take  a  licking  any 
day  than  write  a  letter. 

That's  the  way  a  great 
many  farmers  feel  about  do- 
ing office  work.  They  know 
they  ought  to  keep  books  and 
every  now  and  then  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  keep  track 
their  expenses  and  receipts.  But  too 
fen  these  efforts  end  in  failure, 
fcer  because  the  results  are  so  in- 
nplete  as  to  be  of  little  practical 
lue  or  because  in  attempting  to  keep 
complicated  set  of  books  the  farmer 
ts  discouraged  and  Quits. 
The  result  is  when  marketing' organ- 
tions  go  before  dealers,  legislators, 
lroads  or  working  people  and  en- 
svor  to  make  favorable  terms  for  the 
wer  they  have  little  in  the  way  of 
cumentary  evidence  with  which  to 
pport  their  statements  regarding 
jduction  costs.  This  has  been  found 
very  serious  handicap  in  determtn- 
wages.  prices  and  other  conditions 
beting  farm  products. 

ADOPT  SIMPLIFIED  SYSTEM 

Tbe  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  ap- 
ar  to  have  solved  this  difficult  prob- 
n.  They  first  worked  out  a  system 
farm  bookkeeping  so  complete  that 
necessary  information  is  provided 
r,  yet  so  simple  that  only  an  ele- 
eatary  education  is  necessary  for  its 
eration.  Next — and  perhaps  this  is 
•  most  important — they  supply  the 
*ded  human  element  by  showing 
©wers  just  how  accounts  are  to  be 
ipt.  This  personal  service  was  fol- 
wed  up  by  occasional  calls  at  the 
ra  home  to  explain  any  knotty  point 
d  to  encourage  the  grower  to  keep 
with  the  good  work. 
The  succ<*s  cf  the  first  season's 
eration  of  this  method  has  been  most 
■aiifying.  Widespread  interest  has 
en  aroused,  and  F.  S.  Stewart,  who 


has  direct  charge  of  the  work,  is  kept 
busy  superintending  the  keeping  of 
numerous  growers'  accounts.  While 
growers  are  urged  to  adopt  tiw  system 
recommended  by  the  Sun  Maid  people, 
the  latter  do  not  insist  that  any  par- 
ticular form  be  followed,  but  only  thai 
clear  and  complete  accounVs  be  kept. 

FORM  BOOKKEEPING  CLASSES 

Monthly    night    classes    have  been 


Taking  the  Gamble 
Out  of  Farming 

FARM  bookkeeping  at 
last  is  becoming  a  real- 
ity in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, cine  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Sun  Maid  Raisin 
Growers.  The  latter  found 
itself  forced  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  to  .get  the 
farmer  to  keep  books,  in  or- 
der to  make  favorable  terms 
with  dealers,  railroad  com- 
panies, laborers  and  legisla- 
tors for  the  handling  of  the 
crop  after  it  left  the  pro- 
ducer's hands.  How  the 
svsteni  works  is  told  in  the 
accompanying  article. 


formed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
interested  growers.  Teachers  of  agri- 
culture in  several  high  schools  have 
asked  for  assistance  In  making  Sun 
Maid  bookkeeping  a  prominent  project 
for  their  pupils. 

"In  farm  accounting."  explains  Mr. 
Stewart,  "three  sources  of  information 


must  be  maintained:  First,  labor  dis- 
tribution (number  of  hours  each  day), 
where,  by  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
pose; second,  tarm  receipts;  third, 
farm  expenditures. 

"For  keeping  track  of  labor  we  have 
adopted  the  time  card  idea.  Each  per- 
manent employe  is  supplied  with  a  pad 
of  time  reports  —  enough  for  two 
months — and  required  to  fill  out  one 
of  these  forms  each  day  and  deposit  it 
in  some  convenient  receptacle,  similar 
to  a  mail  box.  Supervisors  of  gang 
labor,  such  as  is  used  in  pruning  and 
picking,  make  out  a  single  daily  report 
to  cover  such  operations. 

PLAN    IS   VERY  FLEXIBLE 

"The  daily  labor  reports  are  classi- 
fied and  transferred  to  the  monthly 
sheets,  as  are  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures. 

"The  column  headings  of  these  sheets 
are  left  blank  to  be  filled  out.  to  meet 
ii. dividual  requirements.  The  leaves 
are  loose,  so  that  additional  sheets 
may  be  added  if  needed.  The  idea  is 
to  make  the  system  so  flexible  that  it 
can  be  adapted  to  any  farm,  regardless 
of  6ize  or  character.  As  an  illustration 
of  how  this  idea  is  being  carried  out, 
one  of  our  books  is  being  used  to  keep 
the  accounts  on  an  estate  of  200  acres, 
which  includes  four  separate  ran"hes 
and  fifteen  different  plantings  of  vines. 

"Suitable  forms  are  provided  for  in- 
ventory, stock  record,  crop  record,  ac- 
counts, notes  payable  and  notes  receiv- 
able, statement  of  net  worth,  map  of 
farm,  final  report,  etc.  Everything  is 
arranged  in  direct  and  simple  form, 
so  as  to  require  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  grower." 

Many  features  of  this  system  may  be 
applied  to  any  type  of  farm,  and  grow- 
ers in  other  lines  are  following  the 
project  with  greatest  interest. 


The  Athel — A  Valuable  New  Desert  Tree 


"VNE  of  tbe  most  interesting  and 

I  valuahle  of  the  recent  plant  In- 

traductions    is  the    athel  tree 

Tomarxr    articuluta)  from  Western 

wL 

This  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree 
ith  feathery  foliage  and  pink  flower 
■©wing  to  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet. 
K  to  most  useful  on  account  of  its 
Jility  to  thrive  under  desert  condi- 
JBs. 

The  athel  grows  thriftily  under  the 


By  J.  ELLIOT  COIT 

most  adverse  conditions,  such  as  in- 
tense summer  heat,  cold  weather  as  low 
as  12  to  15  degrees,  alkali  and  drouth. 

In  the  Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys 
and  in  much  of  Southern  Arizona  it  will 
be  widely  used  for  shade,  hedges  and 
windbreaks.  In  rapidity  of  growth  it 
surpasses  the  eucalyptus. 

EASILY  PROPAGATED 
Athel    trees    are    propagated  very 


cheaply  from  cuttings  about  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long,  which 
are  planted  late  in  spring  after  the  soil 
is  well  warmed  up.  The  young  plants 
should  be  irrigated  the  first  year  or  two 
to  give  them  a  good  start,  after  which 
they  will  shift  for  themselves. 

The  athel  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in 
Antelope  Valley  and  similar  interior 
sections,  where  a  vigorous,  drouth- 
resistant  windbreak  plant  is  badly 
needed. 

THRIVES  IN  SAND 

The  athel  does  best  in  sandy  soil 
although  it  will  grow  in  a  wide  range 
of  soilg.  There  are  areas  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  where  the  sandy  soils 
are  blown  or  drifted  by  the  winds 
thus  interfering  with  agriculture.  In 
such  localities  the  athel  should  prove 
of  great  value  as  a  windbreak. 


Ship  Oranges  November  12 

BUTTE  COUNTY  maintained  her 
reputation  as  a  premier  place  for 
growing  early  oranges  by  shipping 
the  first  car  of  1922  fruit  November 
12.  The  oranges  went  to  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. The  shipment  was  delayed  by 
trouble  in  getting  a  car,  picking  hav- 
ing begun  the  last  of  October.  The 
Yin-Mar  grove  produced  the  first  fruit 
shipped. — M.  T.  RICE. 


GROWS   MANY  VARIETIES 

Richard  Stansbury  is  growing  43 
varieties  of  grapes  on  his  10-acre 
ranch  near  Shatter,  Kern  County.  He 
also  produces  apricots,  plums,  berries 
and  chickens,  grows  a  good  garden, 
and  has  many  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  ornamental  shrubs  to  beautify  his 
farm  home.  This  system  of  farming 
may  not  bring  in  the  greatest  number 
of  dollars,  but  it  yields  much  more 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  the  one- 
crop  method.  Stansbury  says. 


'intendent  L.  G.  Gore  and  Athel  trees  at  Meloland  Experiment 
>n,  Imperial  Valley.     Pkotogrnphid  November,  1922,  eight 
months  after  small  "shoots"  were  planted. 


SHAFTER  MAY  GROW  DATES 
It  Is  reported  that  the  Government 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
date  experiment  station  at  Shafter. 
Growers  are  required  to  first  get  rid 
of  scale,  which  they  are  expected  to 
accomplish  in  the  near  future, 


Home  Farm 
Happenings 

$  One  of  Us 

SPRAYING  ACTIVITIES 
We  are  getting  the  spraying  ma- 
chine overhauled  —  putting  in  new 
plates  in  the  spray  gun  ends,  taping 
weak  spots  on  the  hose  and  looking 
over  the  engine — preparatory  to  winter 
spraying. 

Every  fruit  tree  on  the  place  gets  a 
good  dose  of  oil  emulsion  just  as  soon 
as  the  pruning  is  done  and  the  leaves 
are  all  off. 

When  the  weather  is  good,  the  trees 
dry  and  the  ground  firm,  we  would  as 
lief  do  it  with  some  of  the  leaves  on 
if  it  did  not  take  so  much  more  spray. 

We  use  14  gallons  of  dormant  sol- 
uble oil  to  the  200-gallon  tank,  and  to 
this  we  will  add  32  pounds  of  Rordeaux 
paste  and  one  and  one-halt  pounds  of 
Kayseen  spreader. 

We  are  using  the  oil  to  get  rid  of 
spider  esgs,  scale,  moss,  blister  mite 
and  thrip  e?;gs — and  to  soften  the  bark 
and  invigorate  the  trees  in  that  more 
or  less  mysterious  way  of  oil  spray. 

The  Bordeaux  is  for  all  the  fungous 
diseases — peach  blight,  apricot  brown 
rot,  and  tbe  "kayseen"  is  a  spreader — 
a  dairy  by-product  consisting  largely 
of  casein. 

There  is  a  little  of  the  gummy  stuff 
called  apricot  brown  rot  on  our  prunes 
— the  infection  apparently  goes  in  at 
Joints  and  where  bruises  occur.  Much 
of  this  infection  could  make  several 
tons  difference  in  a  crop. 

Then  brown  apricot  "scale  is  getting 
some  headway  and  we  want  to  head 
it  off. 

On  one  of  our  neighbor's  orchards 
there  is  so  much  scale  that  many  twigs 
and  pmall  limbs  are  fairly  covered.  He 
must  have  lost  ten  tons  of  prunes  be- 
cause of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
on  new  growth. 

John  and  I  were  talking  about  the 
spraying*: 

"Now  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  every  tip  of  every  twig  wet,  John, 
and  how  we  have  always  found  thines 
—  like  blister  mite  particularly  —  in 
spots  that  are  missed.  Let's  be  sure 
to  wet  every  spot  this  time,  even  if 
we  use  more  spray  and  take  a  day  or 
two  longer.  This  extra  time  and  ma- 
terial don't  amount  to  anything  com- 
pared with  what  the  job  costs  anyway." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  John.  "No  dry 
spots  this  time." 


GOOD  ACORN  YEAR 
We  have  turned  nearly  all  of  the 
hogs  in  the  woods — the  brood  sows, 
boar  and  a  lot  of  barrows. 

Ours  are  "by-product"  hogs.  We 
keep  them  to  make  money  for  us  from 
waste  things — not  entirely  for  their 
society. 

During  fruit  season  we  have  to  keep 
them  shut  up  for  awhile,  for  they  »re 
very  clever  —  some  of  our  old  sows 
especially — and  remarkably  keen  about 
opening  gates  and  prying  up  fen 
And  they  will  almost  climb  a  tree  for 
pears,  breaking  limbs  and  doing  lots 
of  damage.  They  are  very  fond  of 
prunes,  too. 

Now  they  have  the  run  of  the  place 
— are  picking  up  such  fruit  as  is 
missed,  rooting  for  roots,  eating  char- 
coal from  brush  pile  burning,  gettin? 
berries  and  literally  feasting  on  acorns. 

The  hogs  do  love  to  get  out — and  on 
our  place  they  are  out  most  of  the 
year.  It  seems  the  natural  thing  for 
a  hog  to  do — to  get  all  kinds  of  feed, 
make  a  bed  in  the  leaves  under  a  bunch 
of  brush,  and  keep  clean,  as  a  hog 
always  will  when  it  has  a  chance. 

Many  butchers,  particularly  San 
Francisco  packers,  object  seriously  to 
acorn-fed  hogs.  They  say  the  fat  is 
oily.  Maybe  that  is  true  when  they 
have  nothing  else,  but  .our  local  butcher 
killed  one  the  other  day  and  said  it 
was  as  fine  a  piece  of  meat  as  ha 
ever  cut. 


ALWAYS   FIXING  FENCES 
Wonder  if  every  one  has  the 
same  fence  troubles  that  we  do?  Seems 
as  though  we  are  always  fixing  fences. 

This  time  we  are  just  putting  in 
some  new  posts,  straightening  up  the 
wire,  adding  a  little  more  barbed  wire 
in  some  places  and  patching  up  gates. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better 
if  we  had  put  in  steel  or  redwood  posts, 
cement  or  steel  corner  posts  and  all 
such  things,  bat  we  used  lots  of  greetf 
posts  cut  on  the  place  and  "got  b>'( 
as  cheaply  as  we  could. 
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Favorite  Among 
Poultry  men 

The  1923  model  of  this  pop- 
ular Brooder  has  many  im- 
provements over  the  we/11- 
liked  1922  model.  No  valves 
to  clog  and  cause  trouble. 
Simple  and  economical  in  op- 
eration. Especially  suitable 
for  Southern  California  cli- 
mate. Once  tried  no  other 
will  answer. 

500  Chicks  .  .  .$21 
1000  Chicks  .  .  .  .$25 

Handled  by  Local  Dealers 
Everywhere 


Jubilee  Incubator 

We  are  distributors  in 
Southern  California  of  the 
Jubilee  Incubator. 

California's  favorite.  Used 
with  remarkable  success  by 
the  State's  largest  hatcheries. 

Handled  by  Dealers* 
everywhere. 


Aggeler  &  Musser 
Seed  Co. 

750  S.  Spring  757  S.  Main 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Dairymen  Planning  Expansion 

Big  Opportunities  C ited — Development  of  Asiatic 
Markets  Under  Way — Future  Bright 

w.fjv 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal 
oil  gas  burner  ever  known  has  been  pat- 
ent ed  by  Leonard  Conow  of  San  Krancisco. 
Thte  preat  invention  is  .entirely  different 
from  other  burners  now  in  use.  Fits  any 
wood  or  coal  stove,,  oven  and  water  back. 
No  priming,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn 
a  valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  is  reg- 
ulated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood 
— and  better.  Brings  happiness  Into  the 
home. 

1%  prove  that  the  Conow  Hurn^r  In  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers 
agree  to  jend  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial 
and  let  you  see  how  it  works  before  decid- 
ing to  keep  it.  Write  today  for  free  litera- 
ture, 'Which  explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 

IS  Columbus  Ave.,  Hept.   N,  San  Francisco, 
(rfllf. 


HART'S  BROODER 
STOVE,  $10.85 

For  500  Chix  or  Less 

The  Be*t  and  Most  Popular  Brooder 
on  the  Pacific  Ooant. 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULAR 
W.  H.  HART 

R.  3.  Box  O.  Beaverton,  Ore. 

.  Sent  Prepaid. 


IF  YOUR 
VETERINARIAN 


Uses  "Cutter's" 

Serums  md  Vaccines  he  is 
doing  bid  best  to  conserve  your 
I  interests.  2Syear» 
|  concentration  on 
one  line  count foi 
something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley        < U.  &  License)  California 


American  Poultry  Journal' 


Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  ffiTAT2S  cts. 

lYr.7S«  2  YEARS  *1  0Yrt.t* 

r»u*  -  t<ue 


HE  dairy  industry  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope  is  slated  for  great 
expansion,"  declares  Robert 
E.  Jones,  of  the  California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, contributing  editor  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM.  "It  is  bound  to 
increase  rapidly  until  it  becomes  the 
world's  greatest  dairy  district.  The 
heaviest  producing  cows — Jerseys  and 
Holsteins — are  here  now,  while  the 
Guernseys,  Ayershires  and  milking 
Shorthorns  are  rapidly  forging  ahead 
to  first  place. 

"Dairy  conditions  most  nearly  ap- 
proach the  ideal  in  this  favored  re- 
gion. The  mild  climate  makes  winter 
pasturage  an  accomplished  fact  over 
a  large  share  of  the  State  and  renders 
expensive  shelter  unnecessary.  Cows 
here  do  not  consume  a  great  amount 
of  feed  in  order  to  keep  warm,  while 
equable  temperatures  and  the  absence 
of  severe  storms  enable  them  to  do 
good  work  every  month  in  the  year. 
Alfalfa,  grain  and  other  feeds  grow 
here  to  perfection  and  In  great  abun- 
dance, furnishing  cheap  fuel  for  the 
milk  factory. 

"The  great  Pacific  population  cen- 
ters— Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles — afford  splendid  home 
markets  for  dairy  products.  Already, 
however,  these  cities  are  over-supplied 
and  outside  markets  must  be  sought 
for  our  surplus  butter,  cheese  and 
milk.  The  Eastern  States  have  ample 
quantities  of  these  articles.  Our  fu- 
ture markets  lie  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean — Alaska,  Siberia, 
Japan,  China,  the  Phillipines,  the 
western  part  of  South  America,  Mex- 
ico and  Hawaii. 

"Our  trade  in  these  countries  will 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  soon  as 
the  people*  there  learn  of  the  supe- 
rior food  value  of  dairy  products.  Ex- 
ports of  sweetened  milk  from  San 
Francisco  doubled  last  year.  Orien- 
tals are  fast  'waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  essentially 
lacking  in  the  diet  of  their  fathers, 
which  for  ages  they  have  faithfully 
followed.  Rice  and  fish  eaters  are 
never  large  and  robust,  as  these  foods 
lack  the  life-giving,  stimulating  viti- 
mines  found  in  milk  and  some  other 
foods.  The  wandering  herds  of  the 
steppes  of  Siberia  and  the  Manchu- 
rian  plains  furnish  the  milk  and  but- 
ter which  helps  make  splendid  physical 
specimens  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions. 


"The  science  of  biology  and  the 
most  advanced  system  of  dietetics 
support  us  in  our  claim  that  by  In- 
creasing the  use  of  dairy  products 
people  are  made  stronger  and  health- 
ier, better  able  to  do  life's  work  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  We 
are  especially  interested  in  extending 
the  use  of  dairy  foods  among  children. 
Milk  missionaries  are  needed  as  badly 
as  some  other  kinds.  Dairies  and 
creameries  are  the  factories  which 
furnish  the  material  for  building  bet- 
ter babies  and  healthier  children.  Ed- 
ucators are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  school 
children  and  are  affording  every  facili- 
ty tor  extending  the  use  of  this  basic 
food  among  boys  and  girls. 

"The  Pacific  Dairy  Show  can  be 
made  a  powerful  instrument  for  de- 
vekiping  the  dairy  business  on  the 
Pacific  slope  and  extending  markets 
for  our  products  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  should  become  a  common  meeting 
place  for  the  leaders  in  this  industry, 
where  they  can  learn  from  each  other 
the  best  methods  of  production,  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  their  products  and 
how  to  solve  the  fiiany  problems  by 
which  they  are  continually  confronted. 

"The  two  shows  already  held  are 
but  the  beginning  of  what  we  hope 
and  confidently  expect  will  within  a 
few  years  rival  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  just  as  the  Pacific  International 
Stock  Show  at  Portland  equals  the 
Chicago  show.  At  the  Fresno  exhibit, 
a  half  hundred  public  spirited  citizens 
took  out  $100  life  memberships.  This 
furnishes  a  fund  which  will  be  used 
as  a  nucleus  for  building  a  bigger 
and  better  dairy  show  here  on  the 
Western  coast. 

Oregon,  Washington  and  other  Pa- 
cific slope  States  are  asking  for  an 
opportunity  to  co-operate  in  the  move- 
ment and  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
do  so.  Live  stock  is  to  be  added  next 
year  and  a  permanent  home  for  the 
show  secured. 

"West  coast  dairymen  must  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  need  to  ad- 
vertise their  business  if  they  would 
get  their  share  of  the  trade  in  cows 
and  cow  products.  Recently  a  Minne- 
sota breeder  shipped  four  Holstein 
cows  to  Japan.  Buyers  from  the 
Orient  pass  right  over  California  and 
go  East  to  purchase  dairy  stock  and 
equipment,  not  knowing  what  we  have 
for  sale  in  those  lines." — O.  H.  B. 


The  Oldest  Dairyman  on  the  Coast 


-  TaBar1  Average*  OTrr  100  pAfm  pet  fini-  t*iW 
how  to  feed,  boose  and  breed;  bow  to  mrrfjrw  Mfb  <Tf  ' 

traduction:  now  to  hatth  and  rear  yodttty soceema'faltjp 
»t»bliabedl87».  OnlrZtcforlniM.  £tamp*  •eeapted. 
^merican  Poultry  loamil.  tS-tDHM*at*  CMcafwj 


ND.  PAGE  of  Hollister,  S.n  Benito 
.  County,  won  $50  at  the  Pacific 
Slope  Dairy  Products  Show  at  Fresno, 
because  -he  proved  to  be  the  "oldest 
dairyman  on  the"  Coast"  In  point  of 
service.  Now  that  Page  has  the 
money,  it  is  probable  a  number  of 
other  claimants  will  appear  to  press 
their  suits,  but  Page  was  a  go-getter. 
He  drove  his  little 
car  all  the  way  from 
HollLster  over  the  *  , 
narrow  and  steep  | 
road  of  the  Pacheco 
Pass  through  the  j| 
Coast  Range  Moun- 
tains to  get  there  in  #v' 
time  for  the  award.  || 
"Ma"  Page  came 
with  "Pa,"  who,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the 
picture,  has  whis- 
kers, as  the  oldest  /" 
dairyman,  to  be  or- 
thodox, would  have. 

"How  long  ago  did 
you  milk  a  cow?"    ,  *■ 
asked  Dr.  C.  L.  Road- 
house,   manager    of  Left  to  right: 
the  show,  when  Page 
came  into  the  office, 
all  excited  over  the  things  he  had  seen 
in  the  Fresno  Auditorium. 

"About  24  hours  ago,"  he  answered, 
looking  at  his  horny  hands,  reflec- 
tively. Then  he  went  out  to  see  cows 
milked  by  machine,  for  that  was  a 
feature  of  the  show.  Page  is  72  years 
of  age  and  had  spent  58  years  in  the 
dairy  business,  always  as  a  producer. 
He  arrived  In  California  from  New 
Hampshire  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 


Panama  and  settled  at  Pt.  Reyes.  Ma- 
rin County,  in  1864.  He  acquired  a 
few  "Durham"  cows  and  began  to  milk 
them.  He  made  butter  at  home  and 
shipped  it  to  San  Francisco  by 
schooner  from  Ft.  Reyes,  for  there 
were  no  railroads  or  motor  trucks  in 
those  days. 

Page  has  moved  three  times  since 


Dr.  Roadhouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs. Page, 

Sam  Greene 

then,  but  he  has  always  stuck  by  the 
Coast  counties.  His  dairies  have  been 
in  Marin,  San  Mateo,  Monterey  and 
San  Benito  counties.  Now  ae  has  Hol- 
steins, having  abandoned  the  old  brown 
cow. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company  of  Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.,  gave  the  prize,  and  Harry 
Hofius  of  San  Francisco,  Coast  repre- 
sentative, was  on  hand  to  deliver  the 
money.— BOB  JONES. 


Building  Milk  Condensery| 

A $30,000  MILK  condensery  is  beint] 
built  near  Tracy.    Local  dairyr 
are  helping  finance  the  plant,  the 
pacity  of   which   is   expected  to 
doubled   within   a   few  years.- 
THEW  HAMILTON. 


Compton  Cow  Wins  Recc 

LADY  VREEMAN  HAP1 
THOUGHT,  a  3-year-old  Hoist 
owned  by  Earl  Graham  of  Compt 
Los  Angeles  County,  has  finished 
days'  production  of  17,492  pounds 
milk,  which  contained  enough  fat 
make  828  pounds  of  butter  This  ma 
her  a  State  record  holder  for 
milk  and  butterfat. 


New,  Root  Crop  for  Hogs  j 

MANDIOCA  is  the  name  of  a  Brtfl 
zilian  root  crop  which  yields  with- 
out cultivation  an  abundance  of  fatted 
ing  feed  for  hogs,  according  to  E.  *■ 
Russell  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Other  interesting  Heal 
about  the  livestock  industry  lfl 
South  America  are  given  in  Circuital 
No.  228,  recently  issued  and  availabll 
upon  application  to  the  Division  ofl 
Publications,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington 
D.  C. 


Purebred  Hogs  Fatten  Fastei 

JF.  HARRINGER,  a  Butte  County 
•  farmer  of  the  Gridley  district, 
found  by  experimenting  t hat  a  litter  of 
pigs  from  a  pure-bred  hoar  gained  71 
pounds  more  than  a  litter  from  % 
scrub  sire,  in  the  same  time.  As  a 
result,  Harringer  decided  that  th« 
scrubs  had  to  go.  He  now  has  tea 
pure-bred  Poland  China  hoss  and  ona 
boar  of  the  same  breed.  In  nine 
months  he  has  sold  $  I  ti .". 0  worth  of 
pork  on  foot. — M.  T.  RICE. 


From  Horticulture  to  Hogs 

11  THEN  fruit  prices  began  to  de- 
cline  from  inflated  war  time 
values,  many  California  -  ranchers 
turned  their  attention  to  pork  produc- 
tion, the  price  of  piss  at  that  time  he- 
ins  less  affected  by  the  depression 
than  almost  any  other  farm  producS 
The  combination  of  horticulture  anl 
hogs  has  been  especially  noticeable  tm 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  manS 
large  herds  are  being  built  up.  TaT 
Tagus  ranch,  six  miles  north  of  Tuli 
expects  to  increase  its  hog  holdi 
to  about  2000  sows.  The  Boston 
Company,  southwest  of  Hanford. 
ready  has  400  sows  and  thousands 
pigs.  While  hogs  do  not  show 
large  per-acre  returns  as  are 
times  obtained  from  fruit,  they 
duce  a  good,  steady  income  from 
to  year,  helping  tide  over  the 
years  when  fruit  crops  fail  or  pr 
fall.  And  while  pure-bred  hog  pr 
have  taken  a  decided  tumble  dur 
the  past  two  years,  market  stuff 
continued  to  command  a  good  figur 


Imperial  Starts  Testing 

VW.  DE  TAR,  dairy  extension  sp 
•  cialist,  recently  started  to  inte 
est  Imperial  Valley  dairymen  in  ha' 
ing  their  cows  tested  for  butterfa 
His  avowed  intention  was  to  get  10' 
cows  lined  up,  so  that  one  te3ter  coti 
be  kept  busy  all  the  time.  So  succt 
ful  were  hie  efforts,  however,  that  s< 
nearly  3000  cows  were  on  the  test 
books  and  the  listing  was  discontlni 
until  sufficient  men  could  be  loca 
to  take  care  of  the  work. 

"We  occasionally  encounter  a 
who  thinks  the  only  way  to  m 
money  is  to  save  it,"  relate*  De  T 
whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  ena 
him  to  succeed  so  well  as  a  dairy 
slonary.    "When  such  a  man  la  taafl 
that  it  will  cost  IS  or  20  cents  to  tea* 
a  cow's  milk,  he  counts  his  money  ova# 
again  and  concludes  that  it  will  pajr 
better  to  invest  it  in  feed,  forgetUop 
that  provender  may  be  wasted  on  ra 
profitable  animals.   Of  course  anybod 
can  see  how  much  milk  a  cow  give 
but  only  the  Babcock  teat  wil  d< 
mine  exacUy  how  much  butterfat 
milk  contains. 

"Not  only  will  testing  enable  fa 
ers  to  weed  out  their  unproflt 
cows,  but  also  It  will  make  It  possl 
for  him  to  replace  them  with  an! 
which  have  been  officially  tested 
their  producing  power  definitely 
lui  i  ill  najal 
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Are  California  Purebreds  Unknown  ? 


J-OHNSON  BROTHERS,  San  Diego 
Poland  China  hog  breeders,  say  the 
reason  why  the  quality  of  California 
purf  hrecl  livestock  is  practically  un- 
known outside  the  State  is  because  it 
eoats  so  much  10  exhibit  at  Eastern 
■bows,  the  result  being  that  few  are 
■cen  at  other  fp.irs. 

"The  fame,  of  California  fruit  is  na- 
tion-wir'e,"  sa1  s  Mr.  Johnson,  "and  we 
picduce  domestic  animals  of  equal 
Quality,  but  few  Kasterners  have  seen 
them.  It  costs  nothing  to  ship  our 
atock  to  the  State  fair,  no  mitter  how 
far  away  we  live.  ;ind  if  some  similar 
arrangement  could  be  made  for  trans- 
porting our  animals  to  Eastern  shows 
people  there  would  wake  up  to  the 
•wonderful  advantages  of  California  as 
a  place  for  producing  purebred  live- 
atock  of  supreme  quality." 

Mr.  Johnson  suggests  the  way  to 
make  sure  that  hogs  will  never  have 
the  cholera  is  to  give  them  an  over- 
dose of  serum,  his  experience  bearing 
out  this  belief.  The  Johnson  hog  ranch 
is  located  in  the  Mission  Valley,  which 

275  Pounds  at  Six.  Months 

ASUNMAID  WONDER,  a  Duroc  Jer- 
sey hog  raised  by  John  Suglian  on 
his  125-acre  farm  a  few  miles  south  of 
Fresno,  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  six- 
months-old  hog  ever  produced  in 
F.esno  County,  tipping  the  beam  at 
275  pounds  at  that  age.  This  prize 
porker  was  exhibited  at  the  Fresno 
fair  and  was  sired  by  June  Acre  Won- 
der, his  dam  being  Yellow  Diamond. 

Mr.  Suglain  for  thirty-two  years 
conducted  a  barber  shop  in  Fresno, 
b  it  ten  years  ago  was  forced  by  fail- 
ing health  to  seek  outdoor  work.  He 
those  livestock  farming,  making  good 
money  raising  draft  horses  for  a  few 
years.  He  also  embarked  in  the  dairy 
business,  buying  fourteen  high-grade 
Guernsey  cows. 

Pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  are 
now  a  prominent  source  of  profit  at 
the  Suglain  ranch.  Two  dozen  of  them 
recently  were  transported  to  Fresno 
by  truck,  half  of  them  weighing  a  ton 
and  a  half  and  the  other  dozen  25>y'> 
pounds.  The  former  tonsoiial  artist 
finds  farming  profitable  and  no  longer 
misses  the  shave  and  haircut  tariffs 
he  formerly  collected—  \V.  S.  TYLER. 


Charlie  Marker  Knows  Pigs 

CALIFORN'IA  pure-bred  swine  breed- 
ers say  Charlie  Marker,  eastern 
porcine  expert,  is  the  one  man  in  the 
United  States  who  is  capable  of  judg- 
ing all  breeds  and  placing  the  ribbons 
■Where  they  belong.  Alfred  Huckland, 
the  Fresno  breeder,  once/nad  Marker 
■elect  for  him  an  Iowa  sow.  When 
the  latter  arrived,  her  new  owner  was 
disappointed  with  his  pig  purchase, 
Milch  had  cost  him  $400.  The  animal 
developed  wonderfully,  however,  and 
the  next  year  raked  in  all  the  ribbons 
at  the  fairs  where  exhibited,  justifying 
the  easterner's  judgment.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  believes  the  farm  bureau  auction 
hog  sales  at  Fresno  have  been  a  great 
ftelp  to  the  industry  in  that  section,  as- 
Buring  producers  of  fair  prices  for  their 
pork  product. 

Best  Shoats  Hogging  Corn 

S HO  ATS  weighing  about  100  pounds 
are  considered  the  best  size  for 
"hogging-off"  corn.  They  may  be 
turned  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
grain  begins  to  glaze  or  dent  and  left 
In  until  the  crop  is  cleaned  up.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  range  over 
more  corn  than  they  can  dispose  of  in 
about  three  weeks. 

Hogs  develop  stronger  constitutions 
and  keep  in  better  health  when  given 
the  free  range  of  a  cornfield  than 
when  fed  grain' in  a  pen.  The  expense 
of  husking,  cribbing,  reloading  and 
feeding  also  is  saved  by  the  former 
Bat  hod.  \ 

Porkers  Prove  Profitable 

F— OURTEEN  Berkshire  pigs,  six 
weeks  old,  yielded  G.  A.  Grant, 
near  Stockton,  a  profit  of  $56  in  110 
day*.  lifter  deducting  their  original 
Value — $56,  and  the  cost  of  their  feed 
—$87.  The  pigs  were  kept  In  a  lot 
and  given  plenty  of  skim  milk,  to- 
gether with  green  alfalfa  and  rolled 
barley  from  a  self-feeder.  The  feeding 
Was  directed  by  E.  D.  Schlaman,  as- 
sistant farm  advisor,  who  carefully 
checked  the  cost  and  receipts — MAT- 
T! !  tow  HAMILTON. 


ia  included  in  the  city  limits,  the  lat- 
ter extending  from  Chula  Vista  to  La 
Jolla,  which  are  22  miles  apart.  The 
Johnson  herd  boar  weighs  900  pounds 
and  stands  43  inches  high,  being  a 
half-brotber  to  the  grand  champion  at 
thp  Na;innal  Swine  Show.  A  Johnson 
sow  which  is  39  inches  tall  weighs 
855  pounds. 


Smaller  Hogs  Wanted 

THE  size  of  the  bogs  which  bring 
the  biggest  price  continues  to 
shrink.  Heavy  lard  hogs  weighing  30U 
to  400  pounds  long  ago  had  their  day, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  cottonseed, 
cocoan.it  and  other  vegetable  oils,  and 
now  the  200-pound  hog,  which  for  so 
long  has  topped  the  market,  is  giving 
way  to  the  175-pound  ki  id.  Q.iick- 
growing,  prolific  pigs  pay  best. 


The  DUNN  Orchard  Heater 

Over  6Q0.0C0  in  Use 

In  Southern  California 

NO  SMOKE! 
EASY  TO  LIGHT! 

and  to  regulate 
Will  burn  over  twenty  hours  at  one  filling. 
Write  for  our  Special  Booklet  on 

ORCHARD  HEATING 


Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co., 


Manufacturers  Dunn  Orchard  Heaters. 

Shoot    how    the    DUNN  ra- 

i"flK  iV"'nd-w?i  !!£."£!  1541  St.  Paul  Ave.  (Established  1881),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

tense  heat  waves  coming  from 
bottom  of  the  Improved  .tack 
with     perforation*     d  ?  pressed 

manent  asbestos  lighting  wick.  215  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


F.  H.  Hansen,  General  Sales  Agent, 


SEEDS 

Are    Dependable  Ceeds 

NEW  CARMFL  GOLDEN 
CORN 

(Pkt..   13c;  I.b..  :.<!<•) 

Two  New  Table  Peas 
BRITISH  LION 
THE  LINCOLN 

(Met.,  I ."><■;  I.l>.,  50c) 

New  Bf.in 
ROGERS  STRINGLESS 
REFUGEE 

(Pkt..  !.-><•;  I  b.,*50e) 

The  Wonderful 
NORTON  TOMATO 


i>../..  ;se;  <>*.,  ti) 


Plant  the  Best 

C.CMorse&Co. 

749  FRONT  ST. 

Retail  Store  115  Market  St. 


S  E I  BEL 

AIR  SPRING  SEAT 


for 
trucks 


tractors 


Drive  Your  Tractor  and  Truck 
Minus  Jolts  and  Jars 


At  last!  The  perfect  seat  for  tractor 
and  truck  — a  seat  that  positively 
frees  the  driver  from  all  jolts  and 
jars,  no  matter  how  rough  the  going. 

— a  seat  that  protects  the  spine  and 
kidneys,  that  rids  you  of  the  sore  and 
stiff  feeling  in  back  and  legs. 
—Attach  a  Seibel  Air  Spring  Seat  to 
your  tractor  and  truck,  and  finish  the 
day  like  a  two-year-old. 
— Not  an  air  cushion,  but  a  complete 


seat  built  on  the  pneumatic  principle — 
none  other  like  it  in  the  world. 

—It  will  last  for  years.  Replacement 
parts  can  be  obtained  at  nominal  cost. 
Attached  in  a  few  minutes.  All  tractor 
attachments  provided. 

— If  you  want  ease  and  comfort  — if 
you  want  to  preserve  your  health  — 
try  the  Seibel  Air  Spring  Seat  ^ 
at  our  risk.    See  trial  offer  Nv 
below. 


SEIBEL 
^SZ*.  AIR  SPR1NG  C0- 

SEIBEL  AIR  SPRING  COMPANY  ^^d^^'JSSSS 

.     .  _         _  .  <S ''  v.CP      freight  collect,  a  Seibel  Air  Sprint  Seat 

Humboldt  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco  ^  t„  («««»)  (tr»cio 

848  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles  ^ 

■  hit  if  1  im  not  perfectly  latiafied  with  it  ifler  todiyi' 


Implement,  Tractor  and  Truck  Dealers 
wanted 
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trial  I  may  return  it  at  my  ex  peine  and  get  my  r*oney  baclc. 
NOTE  1  Jit  Federal  tax  on  aeat  when  u«ed  on  trock. 
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Berries — Rhubarb 


DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS  FRUITS 

Send  for  our  30th  Anniversary  Catalog,  describing  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds. 

just  off  the  press. 

WAGNER  NURSERIES 

(J.  B.  Wagner  &  Son) 
"Originators  of  Giant  Winter  and  1'annma  Rhubarb" 
2491  E.  Colorado  St.,  Dept.  O,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


MontgomeryWml  <s>. 

New  Spring  Catalogue 
READY  for  You 


Send  the  Coupon  Below 
for  Your  FREE  Copy 

It  is  completed.   The  new  Catalogue  for  Spring  is  now  ready. 

Months  of  work  searching  for  bargains,  experts  visiting  all  the 
markets  of  America,  better  and  still  better  values.  Now  the  book  is 
complete.  And  one  copy  is  YOURS  Free. 

In  all  our  Fifty  Years  Service  to  the  American  Public  we  have  never 
offered  you  better  values — bigger  bargains  in  dependable,  serviceable 
goods  and  larger  savings  for  you. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  thrifty  man,  of  every  prudent  woman,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  send 


the  coupon  below  for  this  new 
complete  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  Family 

For  the  Man:  Suits  of  all  vir- 
gin wool,  as  low  as  $14.95.  Every- 
thing else  a  man  wears  of  equally 
high  quality  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  Everything  a  man  uses 
from  tools  to  farm  machinery  at 
a  saving. 

For  the  Woman:  The  best  New 
York  Styles  in  all  kinds  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  Everything  needed 
to  make  a  house  a  home.  Every- 
thing a  woman  buys  for  home, 
herself  or  children — and  always 
at  a  saving. 

We  repeat — one  copy  of  this 
Catalogue  is  yours  Free.  Don't 
you,  at  least,  miss  the  pleasure, 
the  surprising  bargains,  the  big 
saving  that  may  'just  as  well  be 
yours.  Send  this  coupon  back  to- 
day! 

Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

Wc  have  perfected  our  service  for  You. 

After  much  work,  and  study,  origi- 
nating and  testing  new  systems,  and 
employing  experts,  we  have  a  system 
that  makes  certain  a  very  quick  and 
satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  is  now  actu- 
ally being  shipped  and  on  its  way  to 
the  customer  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  a  48  hour  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that  "Montgomery  Ward  At 
Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive." 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


FORT  WORTH 

ST.  PAUL 


Mail  the  coupon  below  to  our 
Portland,  Ore.,  House 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  flt  CO. 
Dept.  56.  h  'Portland,  Ore. 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  complete  1923  Spring  Catalogue. 


The  Beekeeper  in  January 


By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


The  Commercial  Apiary 


MJE-GUM  and  willows  will  be 
Bin  to  yield  pollen  early  this 
month,  and  brood  rearing  will 
start  in  the  hives  as  soon  as 
this  new  pollen  conies  in 
liberally.  Pollen,  not  nectar, 
is  the  great  spring  stimu- 
lant. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  look  Into  the 
'•xtra  heavy  colonies  and  see  that  the 
queen  has  two  or 
three  empty  combs 
in  which  to  start 
brood-rearing.  Oft- 
■  '"  en  when  there  is  a 
late  fall  How  of 
nectar,  the  combs 
will  be  so  complete- 
ly tilled  that  the 
queen's  space  for 
the  spnng  brood- 
nest  is  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Take  out  two  or 
three  frames  of 
honey  and  place 
empty  combs  In  the 
j.  d.  BtxBV  center  of  the  hive 
—not  at  the  side  where  the  full  combs 
nay  have  been  removed.  Do  not  re- 
nove  frames  filled  with  pollen,  as  this 
8  too  valuable  for  spring  use. 

Do  not  delay  getting  supplies  ready 
or  next  season.  Unless  you  have  an 
abundance  of  drawn  combs,  do  not  fail 
to  provide  more  than  you  think  you 
will  need  of  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
This  is  the  one  factor  of  success. 


in  the  interest  of  controlling  bee  dla 

eases. 

All  things  considered,  it  will  pay  to 
buy  factory  made  hives.  Every  bee  sua 
ply  s.ore  sells  them.  When  made  uB 
give  them  two  coats  of  paint,  SURB 
then  they  will  last  you  for  twenfl 
years.  If  not  painted,  ,they  soon  wara 
get  out  of  shape  and  leak  bees  if  yea 
need  to  move  them. 

If  you  haven't  a  bee  smoker  get  one 
the  first  time  you  go  to  town.  It  is  the 
one  indispensable  tool  of  the  bea 
keeper.  Never — NEVER  attempt  ■ 
handle  bees  without  one,  no  matter  ■ 
your  grandfather  did  use  to  pick  theflj 
up  by  handful-,  put  them  Inside  nil 
shirt  or  wear  them  festooned  from  hu 
chin  like  a  beard;  you  can't  do  HI 
Plenty  of  good  prospective  beekeepers 
are  going  to  be  spoiled  by  disregard 
ing  this  advice. 


rl9  I 
and  I 


The  Ranch  Bees 

Farm  bees  will  need  little  attention 
this  month.  See  that  the  hives  tip 
forward  slightly,  so  that  all  moisture 
may  run  out  the  entrance. 

"Heft"  the  hives;  any  that  seem  too 
light  may  be  fed  with  sugar  syrup, 
either  inside  the  cap  (super)  or  at  the 
entrance  just  before  nightfall. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  hives  to 
house  the  spring  swarms.  Don't  wait 
until  the  swarm  is  hanging  on  the  tree 
and  you  are  called  in  from  the  "back 
forty"  to  hive  it. 

PREPARE  FOR  SWARMS 

Prepare  at  least  half  as  many  hives 
as  you  ha\e  colonies  now,  for  while  not 
all  colonies  will  swarm,  some  will  cast 
two  or  three.  It  will  pay  to  save  these 
second  swarms  as  they  will  all  have 
young  queens. 

Any  kind  of  hive  will  do.  as  long  as 
it  has  movable  frames.  "Box  hives" 
are  illegal.  Didn't  know  that,  did  you? 
Well,  it's  a  feet,  and  the  law  was  made 


A  "ONE  MAN  JOB" 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  me 
ber  of  the  family  on  the  farm  w 
will  take  an  especial  interest  in 
bees.  Sufficient  knowledge  of 
common  habits  of  bees  should  be 
quired  to  enable  this  person  to  put 
and  take  off  supers,  hive  swarms,  a 
to  know  when  there  is  anything  radg 
tally  wrong  with  a  colony  so  at  I 
arrest  disease. 

Do  not  set  the  farm  Ives  on  thfl 
south  side  of  a  building  or  tight  fencsa  I 
it  is  too  hot.  The  partial  shade  of  B I 
deciduous  tree,  that  loses  its  leaves,! 
in  winter,  is  to  be  preferred.  S-t  HieiB  I 
on  a  good  firm  foundation,  such  Ha  I 
bricks  or  cpnient  blocks.  If  you  use  I 
a  wooden  bench,  make  it  very  firm,  as  I 
even  the  slightest  jar  when  handling  I 
one  colony  is  transmitted  to  all  'h»l 
rest  on  the  same  bench  Nothing  I 
makes  bees  more  cross  I  have  linowg  I 
more  than  one  farm  apiary  to  be  a  baa-  I 
doned  becausp  of  alleged  crossui'slB,  I 
when  nothing  was  the  matter  except  I 
that  they  sat  on  a  long  bench  thSI 
shook  at  the  least  Jar.  "  , 

SOME  TIMELY  DONTS 

Don't  fasten  the  buttons  on  your 
hives  until  it  is  desired  to  move  tlieraa 
then  you  can  smoke  the  entrance,  tW 
the  hive  up,  drive  the  bees  up  amommi 
the  combs  with  a  few  puffs  of  -mok»| 
and  i  xamine  the  combs  for  swarminmU 
or  disease  indications,  much  eaatsW 
than  to  get  in  from  the  top. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  madH 
by  farmers  and  the  uninitiated  is  oft 
think  they  must  handle  bees  only  Sm] 
night.  No  wonder  their  experiments 
are  always  disastrous!  The  best  titnal 
to  handle  bees  for  any  purpose  la  W 
the  middle  of  a  bright,  sunny  dall 
when  all  the  worker  bees  are  afletfl 
then  if  you  are  careful  to  avoid  pincH 
ing  bees  and  do  not  smoke  them  tdH 
much,  you  can  go  ahead  as  if  the  bsH 
were  so  many  flies. 


Bee  Notes — Combed  or  Extracted 


PROF.  OKO.  A.  COI.KMAN,  known  to 
every  apiarist  In  California  as  the  head 
of  apiary  Instruction  in  this  State  for  many 
iiitiny  vears.  recently  was  bereft  of  his  mother 
at  her  home  In  l.os  Angeles.  She  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  85  yeare. 

••Bees  and  Honey."  published  at  Oakland 
for  several  years  past  In  the  interests  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  beekeepers  and  the 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  has  been 
transferred  to  George  W.  York  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  will  be  published  In  that  city. 
Mr.  S'ork  was  for  many  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  American  Itee  Journal  and 
a  dealer  In  honey  In  Chicago.  Ills  f-w 
publication,  which  will  he  called  "York-* 
Bees  and  Honey."  is  modeled  closely  nfter 
the  old  American  and  will  he  Issued  month- 
ly, giving  the  upper  Pacific  Coast  a  journal 
devoted  to  a  Rapidly  expanding  Industry  in 
thai  northern  territory.  - 


the  market   for  the  larger  prodtirera. 
new  corporation  probably  will  take  the  fa 

of  a  stock  company. 

The    Fraternal     Beekeepers,    a  Kout 
California    organization,   at    Its  recent 
Angeles  meeting  also  appointed  a  commit' 
to  forward  the  formation  of  a  co-operati 
organization  to  control   sales  and  punt 
supplies. — J.  l),  B. 


The  bankruptcy  and  dissolution  of  the 
State  Honey  Exchange  was  a  misfortune  for 
not  only  Us  members  but  for  all  beekeepers. 

The  organization  had  a  laboratory  where 
a  series  of  valuable  and  promising  experi- 
ments with  honey  were  being  carried  on, 
some  of  which  gave  great  promise  of  suc- 
cess. NotaWy  was  this  the  case  with  the 
experiments  in  the  bleaching  of  dark  honey 
by  filtration  and  In  the  development  of  non- 
g'ranulatlng  properties.  Honey  was  light- 
ened several  shades  and  relieved  of  the 
cloudiness  due  to  an  admixture  of  pollen, 
with  every  promise  of  commercial  adaptation 
of  the  process.  It  Is  believed  the  Increased 
price  obtainable  on  filtered  (lightened)  honey 
would  have  paid  all  costs  of  preparation,  as 
the  flavor  was,  If  anything,  improved  by 
the  process. 

The  Riverside  County  Beekeepers'  Associ- 
ation, the  largest  county  organisation  In  the 
Stste.  is  taking  steps  to  form  a  corporation 
to  control  the  Indiscriminate  sales  of  honey 
In  Its  territory.  Many  smaller  producers 
sell  at  practically  any  price  that  Is  offered, 
to  make  s  cash  sale,  thereby  demoralizing 


Bee  Man  Makes  Cleanup 

JK.  WHITTEN,  Riverside  apiaril 
•  sold  fifty  tons  of  honey  the 
season.      lie  started    with  only 
colonies,  but  increased  his  holdings 
about  iiOO  during  the  summer.  Wb 
asked  where  he  found  such  good 
pasture,    the    successful    bee  herd! 
closed  one  eye  and  remarked: 

"When  a  fisherman  finds  a  hoi 
wiiere  trout  are  plentiful,  he  doesn 
go  around  and  tell  all  his  friend 
where  to  find  the  place."  Very  llttl 
good  bee  territory  in  Southern  Cm 
fornia  remains  unoccupied.  There  si 
40,000  colonies  in  Riverside  Count 
alone,  valued  at  1300,000  and  givin 
employment  to  500  people. — O.  H.  BJ 


Farmers  Pay  High  Wages! 

BERT  BOUCHER,  manager  or  tM 
Pasadena  city  farm,  who  pays  oa 
an  average  of  $3000  a  month  for  hirfl 
help,  estimates  the  average  wage  ■ 
farm  hands  in  Southern  California  si 
$46  a  month  slid  board.  This  la 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  Unit 
States,  $29.  The  Pasadena  farm, 
a  flat  rate  of  $2  a  day  and  board. 


la  I 
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Honey  Helps  for  Sixty  Years 


I  WAY  back  in  1860  F.  O  An- 
drews, a  leading  apiarist  of 
Southern  California,  had  his 
first  experience  with  bees. 
He  was  at  that  time  an  ap- 
prentice in  an  Ontario  (Can- 
ada) woolen  mill  and  was 
granted  the  special  privilege 
of  remaining  home  from  church  one 
Sabbath  in  order  to  take  care  "of  the 
bees,  which  were  expected  to  swarm. 

The  young  mill  worker  made  a  rude 
box  hive  and  fixed  up  a  raft  to  row 
out  in  the  river  under  the  limb  of  a 
tree  on  which  the  bees  had  settled. 
How  to  get  down  the  cluster  of  buzz- 
ing insects,  which  were  beyond  reach, 
into  the  hive  was  a  problem.  Finally 
Mary  Jane,  one  of  the  three  Weaver 
girls  who  lived  near  by,  and  who  had 
been  an  interested  spectator,  offered 
to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"Tom,  you  little  rascal',  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  look  up,  I'll  climb  the 
tree  and  saw  off  the  limb,"  she  cried. 

Young  Andrews  promised  and  sue 
ceeded  in  hiving  his  first  swarm  of 
bees.  The  next  year  he  moved  to 
Michigan  and  enlisted  in  the  First 
Michigan  Cavalry,  fighting  in  the  Civil 
War  under  General  Custer,  who  was 
the  Idol  of  his  men.  After  the  war  An- 
drews moved  to  northwest  Missouri, 
where  he  kept  five  stands  of  bees.  In 
1873  he  came  to  Ashland,  Oregon,  and 
for  years  managed  the  woolen  mill  at 
that  place.  On  a  homestead  which  he 
took  up.  back  of  Grizzly  Peak,  at  the 
head  of  Antelope  Valley,  a  bee  tree 
five  feet  through  was  cut.  When  the 
giant  fir  struck  the  ground  it  split 
open,  disclosing  a  cavity  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  filled  with  honey. 

One  of  the  combs  was  seven  feet 
long.  Several  five-gallon  buckets  were 
filled  with  honey,  on  which  the  pio- 
neer and  neighbors  feasted  all  winter. 
Twenty-five  stands    of   bees  were 


BHGINNING  to  "fool  with  bees'-  ()2  years  ago,  V.  O.  An- 
drews, the  Corona  honey  king,  has  made  a  fortune  pro- 
ducing sweet  stuff.  He  and  his  son  now  own  1200  stands  of 
bees,  which  still  have  his  personal  attention,  and  60  acres  of 
valuable  land  just  outside  of  Corona.  He  is  vice  president  of 
the  Citizens'  Bank  and  full  of  pep  and  the  joy  of  living.  "Suc- 
cess with  bees,"  says  the  veteran  apiarist,  "consists  in  keeping 
your  dish  right  side  up  when  it  rains  soup." 


By  O.  H  BARNHIl  I 


kept  very  profitably  on  a  280-acre 
ranch  near  Dead  Indian  Creek.  The 
ranch  afterwards  was  rented  to  a 
man  who  gave  the  owner  a  share  of 
the  honey  the  first  year,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  made  off  with  both  bees 
and  honey.  Coming  to  Santa  Ana  in 
1893,  Mr.  Andrews  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  an  apiary  of  320  hives. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Andrews'  son 
arrived  -and  began  helping  "herd" 
the  bees,  which  produced  no  surplus 
honey  that  season.  The  following 
year,  however,  27  tons  were  sold, 
yielding  a  good  profit.  The  apiary 
afterwards  was  moved  near  Corona, 
Riverside  County,  which  has  since 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  Andrews 
apiary, 

CONSTANT  VIGILANCE 
NECESSARY 

"Always  keep  your  dish  right  side 
up  when  it  rains  soup,"  answered 
Mr.  Andrews,  when  asked  to  give  the 
secret  of  success  in  bee  keeping. 
"Carelessness  and  neglect  of  impor- 
tant details  is  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  failures  with  bees.  There  Is  al- 
ways danger  of  foul  brood  or  some 
other  disease  destroying  the  colonies 
which  are  often  weakened  by  being 
left  with  insufficient  supplies  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter  season.  It 
is  very  important  to  have  plenty  of 
supers  on  hand  to  take  care  of  the 
largest   possible  flow  of  honey  and 


A  California  apiary  nestled  in  flic  foothills.    The  Andrews  hives  arc 
moved  several  timed  each  year,   following  the   blossoming  of  the 
various  nectar  bfantjt. 


always  to  have  the  bees  where  there 
is  the  best  available  pasture." 

Like  all  California  apiarists  who  are 
in  the  honey  business  in  a  big  way, 
the  Andrews  move  their  hives  several 
times  during  the  season,  following 
the  blossoming  of  the  various  plants. 
The  first  honey  is  gathered  from  wil- 
lows and  wild  flowers  along  the  river, 
usually  some  time  in  February. 
Orange  blossoms  come  in  March,  fol- 
lowed by  black  or  button  sage,  which 
overlaps  the  orange  blossom  season. 

Wild  buckwheat  blossoms  the  last 
of  June  and  lasts  until  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Most  of  the  alfalfa  in  this 
region  Is  cut  for  cows  before  it  blos- 
soms, and  therefore  yields  no  honey. 
There  Is  some  sweet  clover  along  the 
Santa  Ana  River,  which  makes  fine 
fall  bee  pasture  Blue  curl  or  camphor 
weed  is  another  good  honey  plant. 
Lemon  trees  yield  a  little  honey  at 
all  times.    ( Continued  on  Page  Id.) 
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Are  Your  Pullets  Early  Layers? 


Simple  Tests  That 
Tell  the  Story 

(Phutogiaphs    posed    for  ORCHARD 
and    FARM    by    the    famous  poultry 
authority.  James  Dryden.) 

IF  the  poultryman  can  separate  the 
laying  from  the  non-laying  pullets, 
he  can  at  the  same  time  separate  the 
ultimate  heavy  producers  from  those 
which  later  will  be  poor  layers — pro- 
vided all  of  the  pullets  are  of  the 
same  age  and  have  had  the  same 
care  through  the  growing  period. 

The  photograph  at  the  left  shows  a 
non-laying  pullet,  as  indicated  by  the 
narrow    space    between    the  pelvic 

bones. 

At  the  right  is  shown  a  "three- 
finger"  pullet;  that  Is,  measuring 
three  fingers  between  the  points  of 
the  pelvic  bones,  and  in  good  laying 
condition.  As  the  egg  organs  develop 
and  the  pullet  begins  to  lay  the  pelvic 
bones  spread  apart  as  shown. 


At  the  t-*-e  ht  is 
shown  another  non- 
layer.  The  abdomen 
is  hard  and  drawn 
together,  and  it  is 
only  two  fingers 
deep.  Almost  as  im- 
portant as  a  knowl- 
odge  of  t-  pe  an<' 
form  to  th«;  success 
f  u  1  poultryman,  i  s 
the  ability  to  judge 
quickly  by  touch  and 
to  cull  with  accur- 
acy through  a  proc- 
ess of  elimination. 


■wiffliwr..- 


Other  things  being 
equal,  the  pullet  that 
begins  to  lay  first  is 
the  best  layer.  She  can 
be  picked  out  by  the 
size  of  her  comb  and 
wattles.  The  one  at  the 
right  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  pullet  at  the  left 
is  not  laying.  Lack  of 
development  of  comb 
and  wattles  proves  it. 
She  is  of  the  same  age 
as  the  one  opposite  and 
has  had  the  same  op- 
portunities, but  has  not 
made  good  because  it 
wasn't  in  her. 


In  the  laying  pul- 
let, the  abdomen  it 
soft  to  the  touch 
and  deep  between 
the  points  of  the 
pelvic  bone  and  the 
keel  bone.  A  pullet 
that  is  flexible  and 
deep,  like  the  one  at 
"TPft,  is  in  good  lay- 
i  n  g  condition  and 
likely  to  remain  a 
heavy  producer.  The 
high  average  flock 
is  not  grown  by 
chance. 
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Trades  Hammer  for  Hens- 


Former  Mechanic  Succeeds 
in  Chicken  Business 


|  N  the  first  place,  you  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  why 
a  young  man  who  naturally 
liked  mechanical  work 
abandoned  an  engineering 
career  for  poultry  farming. 
"It  was  because  a  chicken 
farmer  is  his  own  boss,  always  has 
a  jot>  and  can  settle  down  at  one 
place  and  always  work  at  home,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Armstrong.  "People  told 
me  I  was  throwing  away  my  educa- 
tion, which  cost  me  several  years  of 
hard  work.  They  also  said  I  was  for- 
ordained  to  failure,  the  sure  fate  of 
all  who  follow  feathers  without  capi- 
tal, previous  poultry  experience  or 
any  particular  liking  for  the  work.  I 
knew  I  was  tackling  a  tough  propo- 
sition, but  I've  found  lots  of  satisfac- 
tion in  overcoming  obstacles  and 
achieving  some  measure  of  success." 

A  dozen  acres  of  cheap  stump  land 
6  miles  west  of  Corvallis  was  bought 
"on  jawbone"  and  a  small  shack  built. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  no  one  would 
loan  the  young  college  graduate  mon- 
ey for  his  chicken  experiment,  so  he 
was  forced  to  start  on  a  very  small 
scale,  meanwhile  doing  carpentering 
and  other  mechanical  work  to  earn  a 
living.  A  second-hand  120-egg  incu- 
bator was  purchased  at  an  auction 
sale  and  enough  first-class  eggs  se- 
cured to  ftll  it  to  capacity. 
All  sorts  of  mistakes  were  made  the 


Back-to-Nature  Methods  Win  Quick 
Success  for  Oregon  Producer 

U  A  BORN  MECHANIC,"  is  what  the  neighbors  said  about 
£^  Charlie  Armstrong.  He  agreed  with  them  and  took  a 
course  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  O.  A.  C.  Shortly  after 
graduating,  however,  he  became  interested  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry through  reading  farm  journals  and  decided  to  discard 
mechanics  and  grow — not  go — into  the  chicken  business.  Start- 
ing with  neither  capital  nor  experience,  in  eleven  years  young 
Armstrong  has  made  a  living  and  accumulated  about  $20,000 
worth  of  property.  His  annual  turnover  now  amounts  to  about 
the  same  sum.  How  did  he  do  it?  Thereby  hangs  this  feathered 
tale.  — The  Editor. 


first  few  years,  but  they  were  on 
such  a  small  scale  that  the  resultant 
loss  was  immaterial.  The  neighbors 
soon  noticed  that  the  young  poultry- 
matt  was  producing  unusually  good 
stock  and  expressed  a  desire  to  get 
in  on  his  game.  The  first  chick  order 
was  for  ten  little  balls  of  down,  to 
which  Charlie  added  one  for  good 
measure.  Last  spring  75,000  were 
sold. 

Very  early  in  his  poultry  operations 
Armstrong  decided  that  he  needed  a 
partner  and  helpmate,  so  took  uuto 


himself  a  wife,  who  has  proved  a 
valuable  business  assistant  as  well 
as  a  competent  housekeeper.  Four ' 
charming  little  children  of  the  stand, 
ard  Armstrong  quality  now  grace  the 
poultry  plantation. 

The  real  estate  holdings  gradually 
were  increased  to  54  acres  and  a 
handsome  residence  erected  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  were  available. 
The  site  selected  is  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  the  main  highway.  This 
stretch  of  private  road  recently  was 
gravelled  at  an  expense  of  $1600.  Tim- 


/ 


ber  west  and  south  of  the  farm  pro- 
tects the  feathered  inhabitants  from 
injurious  winds. 

SECRETS   OF  ACHIEVEMENTS 

What  are  the  secrets  of  Arm- 
strong's success?  Being  content  to 
start  in  a  small  way  and  learn  by 
experience — it  was  4  years  before  his 
poultry  business  was  self-supporting 
—a  conscientious  following  of  all  the 
general  principles  of  poultrying  and 
consideration  of  customers'  interests. 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  sale 
of  eggs  and  stock  to  other  breeders 
absorbed  most  of  the  output.  The 
first  year  Armstrong  raised  50  pul- 
lets: the  next  year.  125;  the  third, 
300;  gradually  increasing  until  now 
there  are  20Q0  laying  birds. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Inwood  poultry  farm  is  the  back-to- 
nature  method  of  raising  fowls. 
Plenty  of  pure  spring  water  is  piped 
to  all  the  buildings  and  yards  and  the 
young  stock  ranged  over  many  acres 
of  land,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  in 
the  wild  state. 

The  young  pullets  are  kept  in  26 
small  colony  houses,  each  of  which 
accommodates  75  birds.  These  houses 
are  moved  once  a  month  onto  fresh 
pasture,  with  an  ease  and  quickness 
that  is  characteristic  of  Armstrong's 
methods.  At  night  the  birds  are  shut 
up  in  their  small  bouses,  which  are 

! built  on  runners,  and  in  the  morning 
four  of  the  buildings  are  tied  together 
and  attached  to  a  tractor,  which  soon 
transports  them — including  the  feath- 
ered inhabitants — to  a  new  location. 
As  many  as  1600  pullets  have  been 
moved  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  single 
forenoon.  Keeping  the  young  birds 
on  fresh,  clean  ground  is  given  as 
one  of  the  rea^ns  why  they  are  free 
from  disease. 

BIRDS  ROOST  IN  TREES 

The  pullets  and  cockerels  are  early 
encouraged  to  roost  in  trees,  as  their 
ancestors  did.  This  affords  plenty  of 
fresh  air  at  night  and  keeps  the  birds 
away  from  all  vermin  and  filth.  It 
is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the 
branches  of  big  maple  trees  bending 
with  the  weight  of  snowy  birds,  which 
are  strikingly  silhouetted  against  the 
blackness  of  the  night. 

As  many  as  1500  chicks  are  brooded 
in  a  single  room  and  so  successful  is 
the  operation  that  715  pullets  have 
been  raised  from  that  number  of 
chicks.  This  year  9000  puilets  and 
500  cockerels  were  grown.  A  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  furnishing  other 
poultrymen  with  young  birds.  Orders 
for  as  many  (Continued  on  Page  17.) 


Large  shipment  of  breeding  stock  crated  for  a  long  rail  and  ocean  voyage  to  the  Hawaiian 
v  Islands.   Right — Pullets  in  colony  house. 
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California. 
State  Land 

Settlement 
"Delhi 


A  few  State  farms  remain  to  be  sold.  It  is 
possible  there  nil/  never  be  more  in  Cali- 
fornia.  See  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Above  is  shown 
farm  allotment 
So.  235,  on  the 
Delhi  Colony, 
■tear  T  urlock. 
Typical  of  the 
type  of  farm- 
stead being  de- 
veloped on  the 
tract. 

Left  —  Irrigat- 
ing  1 -year-old 

Thompson  seed- 
less grapevines 
on  allotment  of 
E.  E.  Wayman. 


The  exhibit  at  the  left  was  shown  by  Robert  Dodger,  a  farm  laborer 
who  took  part  in  a  recent  community  fair.   All  these  fine  vegetables 
were  grown  upon  his  small,  laborer's  home  allotment  which  he  is 
btiying  out  of  his  wages. 


Below  is  shown  another  farm  laborer's  allotment  with  beans  and 
sweet  potatoes  thriving  in  the  garden.   Home  owning  and  com- 
munity life  are  keynotes  of  Dr.  Mead's  plan. 


E.  M.  Hocker's  poultry  house.  Settlers  are  encouraged  to  divers- 
ify in  their  production,  and  are  advised  by  experts.   Note  castor 
beans  planted  for  shade  in  Mr.  Hocker's  poultry  yard. 
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State  Farms  for  Sale 

By  WALTER  PACKARD 


WHAT  probably  will  be  the  last 
chance — at  least  for  several 
years — to  get  a  California 
farm  in  a  colony  supervised  by  the 
State  is  offered  by  the  opening  of  the 
last  unit  of  the  Delhi  project.  Sev- 
enty-five s.uall  farms  are  ready  for 
settlement  and  will  be  sold  on  ex- 
tremely liberal  terms  at  an  average 
price  of  about  $225  an  acre. 

When  this  price  and  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  project  are  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  real  opportunity 
is  offered  homeseekers.  Two  hun- 
dred eighty-five  families  now -are  liv- 
ing in  the  Durham  and  Delhi  colonies. 
Most  of  them  are  making  good  and 
are  well  content  with  their  farms  and 
surroundings. 

In  order  to  make  the  financial  bur- 
den as  light  as  possible  and  still  have 
the  State's  interests  protected,  only  5 
per  cent  is  required  as  a  first  pay- 
ment. The  balance  of  the  install- 
ments on  deferred  principal  are  met 
by  the  payment  of  3  per  cent  every 
six  months,  which  includes  both  inter- 
est and  principal. 

LIBERAL  LOANS  MADE 

The  State  is  in  position  to  loan  as 
much  as  $3000  to  a  settler  whore  it  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
improvement  which  he  needs  in  order 
to  put  his  farm  on  a  paying  basis. 
This  is  only  done  where  the  settler's 
capital  does  not  permit  him  to  carry 
through  his  development  without  this 
aid.  Where  loans  are  made,  they  do 
not  exceed  CO  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  improvements,  the  settler  paying 
the  40  per  cent. 

Five  per  cent  interest  is  charged  on 
the  money  a  d  • 


Last  Unit  of  State 
Land  Settlement 
Now  Available 

THE  Delhi  State  Land 
Colony  near  Tttrlock 
is  duplicating  the  splendid 
success  of  the  Durham  set- 
tlement at  Chico.  The  last 
unit  of  the  Delhi  project, 
comprising  75  farms,  now 
is  available  for  settlers.  As 
this  probably  will  be  the 
last  chance  to  get  a  Cali- 
fornia State  farm,  the  ac- 
companying description  of 
the  conditions  at  Delhi  is  of 
special  interest.     — Editor. 


vanced  on  *  these 
loans,  and  payment 
•ran  run  over  a 
period  of  twenty 
years,  repayment 
being  made  semi- 
annually on  the 
amortized  payment 
plan.  The  interest 
charged  by  the 
State  is  lower  than 
the  interest  rate 
now  charged  by  the 
Federal  Land  Bank, 
and  is  comparable 
lo  the  interest  rates 
charged  in  other 
countries  of.  t  h  e 
world  on  agricul- 
tural securities. 

The  advantages 
which  the  settler 
Receives  throu  gli 
State  aid  is  well 
illustrated  at  Delhi, 
where  2  5  0  allot- 
ments have  been 
purchased.  The  set- 
tlement is  located  in  Merced  County, 
six  miles  south  of  Turlock. 

LAND  IS*  WELL  WATERED 

The  soil  is  classified  as  Oakley  sand 
and  is  suited  to  the  production  of  al- 
falfa, truck  crops,  almonds  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  plums 
and  grapes.  Jt  is  included  in  the 
Turlock  irrigation  district,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  stable  in  the  State. 
Allotments  vary  from  five-acre  poultry 
farms  to  sixty-acre  fruit  farms.  The 
average  comprises  twenty  to  thirty 
acres. 

Before  this  land  was  purchased,  the 
question  of  soil  adaptability,  irrigation 
rights  and  water  supply  were  investi- 
gated thoroughly  by  authorities  from 
the  University  of  California,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Engineering  Department. 

A  distributing  irrigation  system  was 
necessary  to  carry  water  from  the 
main  canal  of  the  Turlock  irrigation 
district  to  the  various  allotments  pro- 
vided in  the  subdivision  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  land  is  rolling  and  not  suited  to 
ditch  irrigation.  Concrete  pipe  had  to 
be  used.  A  large  pipe  factory  was  es- 
tablished fn  Delhi  by  the  State  and 
pipe  manufactured  through  the  labor 
of  those  who  had  bought  farm  labor 
allotments. 

Over  one  hundred  miles  of  concrete 
pipe  has  been  laid.  This  pipe  has  fur- 
nished water  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  units  of  the  set- 
tlement. At  the  present  time  the  work 
of  laying  the  pipe  for  the  fourth  unit 
1b  in  full  swing,  some  sixty-eight  miles 
being  included  in  the  laving  contract 
for  the  winter's  work.    When  the  pip- 


ing is  finished  it  will  form  one  of  the 
most  complete  irrigation  systems  of 
its  kind  in  the  "State. 

•  '  SOLVE  DRAINAGE  PROBLEM 

Dra'nage,  which  is  a  problem  faced 
in  all  ir.igation  sections,  is  beint;  met 
at  Delhi  by  the  location  of  wells  alons 
the  pipe  lines  where  nere  is  any  dan- 
ger of  the  aeeumula  ion  #f  ground 
water.  The  pipe  line,  of  course,  pre- 
vents seepage  and  at  once  cuts  off  all 
danger  of  accumulaticn  of  ground 
water  through  the  us  lal  seepage  loss 
from  canals.  Refinement  of  irrigation 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  set  ler  will 
minimize  the  aecum  ila:  ion  cf  ground 
water.  The  wells  will  inake  further 
drainage  efforts  unnecessary.  The 
water  secured  from  the  wells  Is 
pumped  into  the  pipe  lines  and  serves 
as  a  supplementary  water  suppl} 
which  can  be  used  in  case  there  is 
any  interruption  in  gravity  water. 

PROVIDE  FOR  GARDENS 

The  cost  of  the  main  pipe  line  is 
included  in  the  price  of  the  land.  A 
major  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  dis 
tributing  pipe  c;m  be  carried  bv  th: 
State  on  a  twenty  -  ear  loan  at  5  per 
cent  interest.  The  fact  that  water  is 
Furnished  through  concrete  pipe.  "i\ 
ables  the  settler  to  handle  his  wtei 
riore  efficiently  than  could  be  done 
under  any  ditch  system. 

The  settlement  is  divided  into  vari 
ous  irrigation  zones  and  although  al' 
water  must  be  handled  in  rota'io^ 
within  each  zone,  crops  which  need 
more  frequent  irrigation  during  1  por- 
tion of  the  season  can  be  irrigated 
without  following 
the  usual  rotation 
Garden  heads  ar 
provided  twice  ■ 
week,  so  I  hat  gar 
dpn  truck  ens  1  1 
irrigated  as  fre 
quently  as  neces 
sarv. 

The  firs!  thing  B 
settler  n'-eds  on  an 
undeveloped  farn 
is  a  house  in  which 
to  live.  The  cos' 
of  putting  up  farm 
buildings  often  tak< 
quite  a  portion  of 
the  settler's  re- 
sources and  if  he 
is  not  able  to  se 
cure  the  services  of 
an  architect,  or  the- 
advantages  of  com 
p  e  t  i  five  bidding, 
the  design  of  the 
building  may  not 
be  economical  and 
the  cost  of  con- 
struction  may  be 
excessive.  .  . 

FREE  BUILDING  HELP 

The  State  employs  an  architect  who 
not  only  designs  the  buildings  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  financial  re- 
sources of  settlers,  but  also  draws  up 
specifications.-  supervises  construction 
and  renders  necessary  aid  in  making 
the  original  farmstead  layout. 

In  many  cases  a  settler  may  decide 
to  live  in  a  building  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  a  garage,  or  in  a  b  Hiding 
which  will  ultimately  be  a  part  of  a 
larger  structure  to  be  built  as  funds 
permit.  The  first  year  the  settler  may 
put  up  a  wing  of  a  barn  and  not  finish 
construction  until  the  first  hay  crop 
is  ready  to  be  harvested,  thus  saving 
the  interest  on  an  investment  in  a 
barn  during  a  period  when  the  barn 
would  be  of  no  value  to  him. 

Where  the  cost  of  building,  even  on 
the  most  economical  progress,  cuts 
into  the  settler's  resources  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  does  not  have  enough 
money  left  for  operating  expenses,  the 
State  can  loan  GO  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  building,  this  money  to  be  used 
by  the  settler  in  any  way  that  seems 
best.  The  State,  however,  will  not 
loan  on  an  expensive  building,  the 
theory  being  that  if  a  settler  has 
money  enough  to  meet  40  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  an  expensive  house  he  can 
build  an  inexpensive  and  satisfactory 
house  without  State  aid. 

GROW  ALFALFA  FOR  CROPS 

Dairying  is  the  foundation  of  Delhi 
agriculture,  both  because  a  dairy  cow 
brings  in  an  immediate  and  sure  re- 
turn and  because  livestock  is  neces- 


luscious 


fruits 


from  your  own  garden 

If  you  have  available  space — and  most  of  you  have — why  not  raise  your 
delicious,  health-giving  fruits? 

One  nr  sove  al  cf  the  bo  3*.  variety  Armstrong  Pear,  Peach,  Apple,  Fig, 
Orange,  Plum,  Avocadi,  Grap. — planted  NOW  will  in  a  surprisingly  short 
while  bountifully  supply  your  tab  e.  Ask  your  neighboring  fruit  grower 
how  ^e  likes  Armstrtnq  Trees. 

Send  the  Coupon  for  handsomely  illustrated  Armstrong  1923  Catalog — 
t  tells  yc  u  just  what  ar\J  how  to  plant. 

Tlsm^ffeb   

XJ   Ha  i  ABLISr..O    ItStjd  t'iitvt   

JOHN    S.   ARMSTRONG,   Prep.  J 

418  Euclii  A.e,  *       Ontario,  Cal.  #  city 

400  A;res  in  Nurseries.  » 


How  do 


you  account 
for  this  9 


8  ther 


Why  is  it  that  §  there  are  approximately  as  many 
De  Lavals  in  use  ©  today  as  all  other  makes  of  sep- 
arators comhined?  For  just  one  reason,  which  is  based 
on  the  actual  experience  of  several  millions  of  users  over  a 
period  of  forty  years,  who  have  found  it  the  most  satisfactory,  in 
that  it  skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer  and  is  easier  to  operate  and 
clean  than  any  other. 

Of  the  best  creameries  use 
De  Laval  Separators  ~ 

The  creameryman  knows  the  best  cream 
separator.  Practically  all  of  them  use  Da 
Lavals.  Why?  Because  they  have  found  by- 
testing  the  skim-milk,  and  by  experience,  that 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  profitable.  They 
know  that  a  poor  separator  can  soon  waste  all 
their  profit  and  that  a  De  Laval  soon  pays  for 
itself.  The  De  Laval  you  use  is  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  creameryman's. 

Of  the  exhibitors  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  use  De  Laval  Separators 

At  the  1922  National  Dairy  Exposition  an 
investigation  among  the  exhibitors  of  purebred 
dairy  cattle  disclosed  the  fact  that  86%  of  them 
use  De  Laval  Separators.  These  exhibitors  of 
purebred  dairy  cattle  are  the  cream  of  the 
world's  best  dairymen — they  know  the  best 
separator  and  use  it.  Butter  made  from  De 
Laval  cream  also  won  first  place  in  every  class. 

Of  the  Separators  in  the  leading 
butter  state  are  De  Lavals  ~ 

More  butter  is  made  and  more  cream  separa- 
tors are  used  in  Minnesota  than  in  any  other 
state.  According  to  an  investigation  by  a  prom- 
inent farm  paper,  64%  of  the  cream  separators 
in  Minnesota  are  De  Lavals — almost  two  out  of 
every  three.  A  remarkable  record — which  sim- 
ply drives  home  the  fact  that  the  more  people 
know  about  separators,  the  more  they  appre- 
ciate De  Laval, 

Of  all  cream  Separators  are 
De  Lavals 

— according  to  an  investigation  by  a  group  of 
prominent  farm  papers  of  wide  circulation. 
There  are,  still,  many  inefficient  and  worn-out 
separators  in  use  today  which  are  wasting 
enough  butter-fat  to  pay  for  new  De  Lavals. 
Get  the  most  out  of  your  butter-fat  with  a  new 
De  Laval.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us. 


De  Laval  Pacific  Company 


Cl  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WRISTWATCH 

Handsome,  guaranteed  tint  * 
keeper,  (riven  for  sellingr  only  *  j 
packs  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed  I 
(mention  which)  at  10?  per  larg  i 
pack.  Eaailr  sold  — EARN  Die 
MONEY  OR  PREMIUMS.  Gc* 
sample  lot  today.  Send  nornone?. 
Wo  trust  you  till  needs  are  sold. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  yourvown  tarrn. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  Norisfc—  no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Eartli  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  EiiKine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  I  rms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS*  t  MFC  COMPANY 
Box  727       Clatinda,  low* 


One 
Man 
One 
Team 


i 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

If  riwlquarters   for   everything    needed   in  the 
rare  of  been. 

Send  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1824  E.  ISth  St..  I-ns  Anirelen.  Cat. 

^ACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY. 

$£700  Farm  With 
W  I     Your  Ford 

The  Ford-A-Tractor 
makes  your  Ford  car 
or  any  oldFordchassis 
Into  a  powerful  trac- 
tor. Plows  discs,  har- 
rows and  all  tractor 
jobs.  Dependable  and 
guaranteed.  More 
powerful  than  three, 
horses.   Write  today. 

G.L.Willits 


re.  S.  E. 
MI.NN 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
"Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now  being 
established  at  Owensmouth,  California,  25  miles  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


Expansion 

A  million  new  subscribers  were  linked  to  the 
Bell  System  during  the  past  two  years — put-* 
ting  into  operation  a  million  new  routes  of  talk, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  all  intervening 
facilities  such  as  switchboards,  cable  and  long 
distance  lines. 

No  other  country  is  so  well  equipped  as  the 
United  States  for  telephone  communication. 
Yet,  because  of  this — because  the  telephone  is 
so  useful — the  demand  for  service  keeps  grow- 
ing greater. 

The  growth  of  telephone  demand  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  the  growth  of 
population.  It  is  an  intensive  growth.  An  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  population  is  seeking 
telephone  service. 

The  Bell  System  is  providing  for  more  in- 
vestment, further  technical  achievement,  more 
wires,  switchboards  and  stations — and  more 
subscribers.  The  American  people  require  the 
best  service.  The  best  service  means  the  most 
comprehensive  service,  not  only  for  the  neces- 
sities of  to-day,  but  for  the  necessities  of  the 
future. 

*  Bell  System  * 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System.  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


sary  for  any  system  of  permanent 
agriculture.  The  soil  in  Delhi  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  th%  production  of 
alfalfa,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  dairy 
industry.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  placed  a  man  in  the 
settlement  to  direct  the  dairy  develoj)- 
nont  along  lines  advocated  by  the 
tcvernment.  The  services  of  this  man 
are  available  for  the  settlers  at  all 
times.  • 

Early  in  tDe  development  of  the  proj- 
jct  the  dairymen  decided  to  eliminate 
Lub»;-culosis  from  their  herds  by  test- 
ing the  animals  to  be  purchased,  be- 
fore they  were  brought  into  the  settle- 
ment, and  to  test  all  cows  in  all  herds 
every  six  months,  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  reactors  that  might  develop.  As 
soon  as  the  herds  are  brought  to  their 
full  size  and  no  more  cows  need  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  outside,  the  settle- 
ment herds  will  be  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Not  only  are  all  animals  free  from 
disease,  but  only  high-producing  cows 
are  purchased.  During  the  last  year 
*hc  Delhi  Cow  Testing  Association 
■stood  the  highest  In  production  per 
-ow  among  the  associations  of  the 
State. 

Community  bulls  have  been  pur- 
chased through  the  organization  of  a 
bull  association.  Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation organized  "blocks"  and  each 
hull  is  under  the  care  of  members  of 
a  block.  This  co-operative  ownership 
of  sires  has  enabled  the  settlers  to  get 
very  much  better  blood  in  their  herds 
'han  would  have  been  possible  if  each 
dairyman  had  been  required  to  pur- 
chase as  an  individual. 


Interest  in  fruit  had  been  growing 
rapidly.  Four  hundred  acres  now  are 
planted  to  trees  and  about  .three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  aires  to  grapes.  This 
year  the  acreage  in  trees  will  b  in- 
creased by  about  1000  acres.  Peaches 
predominate  in  the  fruit  plantings,  as 
University  authorities  say  the  soil  is, 
particularly  adapted  to  this  fruit, 
which  is  amply  borne  out  by- the  fact 
that  Delhi  is  in  the  center  of  an  im- 
portant peach  growing  area. 
SELL  PRODUCTS  CO-OPERATI VELS 

The  settlers  have  not  neglected  the 
social  side  of  the  colony  life.  A  model 
community  hall  was  completed  last 
year  and  has  served  as  a  meeting 
place  for  all  activities  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  social  and  business  meet- 
ings of  the  settlers'  co-operative  asso- 
ciation are  held  once  a  month.  Sunday 
school  meets  at  the  hall  on  Sunday 
morning.  Parties,  socials,  farm  bureau 
meetings  and  the  like  are  all  held  in 
the  community  hall. 

The  Delhi  Co-operative  Association 
serves  as  a  community  business  or- 
ganization. Co-operative  marketing  Is 
carried  on  through  the  various  exist- 
ing marketing  associations  of  the 
State.  No  important  crop  is  grown 
which  cannot  be  marketed  through 
some  well-organized  association. 

The  settlers  are  all  Americans,  as 
no  alien  can  buy  land  from  the  Sta'e. 
Settlers  come  from  widely  scattered 
areas,  but  they  soon  find  their  inter- 
ests are  common  and  new  friends  and 
new  surroundings  take  the  place  of 
the  associations  left  behind. 

(Address  Inquiries  to  Slate  Land  Seme- 
mem    Hoard.    Berkeley.  Cel.) 
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"I 


HAVE  heard  we  may  plant  any 
time  of  the  year  out  here  In 
California,"  writes  a  Placer- 
ville  subscriber.  "Can  we  plant  petu- 
nias in  January?"  Another  writes, 
"Can  we  follow  the  planting  calendars 
in  the  catalogs  with  safety?" 

Were  I  to  answer  both  inquirers 
verbally,  I  would  look  to  the  cele- 
brated Bud  Fisher  for  an  appropriate 
reply  and  say,  "For  the  love  of  Make, 
use  discretion." 

However,  a  written  answer  requires 
more  discretion  and  therefore  I  dwell 
upon  our  fifty-seven  varieties  of  cli- 
mate and  the  impossibility  of  formu- 
lating a  planting  calendar  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Stale.  Still,  one  may  fol- 
low a  simple  planting  calendar  with 
"discretion"  and  feel  certain  of  re- 
sults. 

The  most  certain  method  for  success 
In  planting  is  that  of  "doing  as  the 
Romans  do."  Experience  and  a  care- 
ful account  of  the  experiences  of  your 
neighbors  will  he  of  great  assistance 
during  the  succeeding  years.  I  advise 
each  reader  of  "Your  Garden  of  Flow- 
ers" to  resolve  to  keep  a  diary  of  their 
methods,  planting  dates  and  results 
during  1923. 

PLANT  PETUNIAS  IN  MARCH 

Returning  to  Placerville  and  petu- 
nias: Petunias  are  a  tender  annual 
and  must  not  be  started  too  early  or 
they  will  have  to  be  set  out  and  the 
frost  will  get  them.  Early  March  is 
the  best  time  to  start  them  in  hot 
beds  or  indoors;  then  when  the  leaves 
are  well  out  in  late  April,  set  them  out 
in  the  open  ground.  This  is  the  safest 
schedule  to  follow  in  Placer  County. 

When  following  the  catalog  calendar 
tor  planting  one  must  remember  that 
local  climatic  conditions  and  the  vari- 
ous soils  must  be  reckoned  with.  I 
have  known  tender  plants  to  succeed 
in  a  valley  where  the  general  climatic 
conditions  were  almost  Eastern  in 
their  extremities,  their  success  being 
due  to  the  protection  of  large  wind- 
breaks and  buildings.  Soils  of  all 
kinds,  climate  of  all  kinds — you  may 
have  your  choice  In  California. 

An  ideal  garden  soil  is  one  that  is 
light  and  easily  worked,  yet  rich  in 
humus.  Were  I  to,  have  my  soil  made 
to  order  I  would  go  out  into  the  hills 
and  find  a  fine  old  oak  tree.  Here 
we  would  find  ideal  leaf  mold.  Then 
I  would  go  to  the  river  for  clean, 
sharp  sand.  These  two,  well  mixed 
with  the  heavy  soil  In  our  yard,  would 
grow  anything.  With  a  soil  of  this 
type  and  adequate  local  protection,  one 


could  safely  follow  the  planting  calen- 
dars furnished  with  the  California 
flower  catalogs. 


"Regions"  in  California 

Often  in  writing  "Your  Garden  of 
Flowers"  I  find  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  various  sections  of  the  St.Ke  Per- 
haps our  readers  wonder  just  where 
the  so-called  semi-tropical  region  lies; 
or  perhaps  they  are  puzzled  over  the 
term  "interior." 

The  rules  for  planting  in  the  in'erior 
cannot  be  followed  closely  1?  the 
desert  or  mountain  sections,  yet  these 
regions  also  lie  in  the  interior. 

The  semi-tropical  district  seldom  Is 
touched  by  frost  and  is  of  the  most 
even  temperature  of  the  entire'  State. 
This  lies  along  the  coast  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  San  Diego,  and  varies  in 
width,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
mountains  along  the  coast.  At  !>^st,  it 
is  only  a  few  miles  wide  and  one  is 
soon  out  of  this  belt  when  ti  ivellng 
inland.  For  instance,  the  smudge  pots 
must  work  at  full  blast  in  Santa  Paula 
lemon  orchards  during  cold  nights, 
while  an  orchard  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  ocean  will  not  need  them.  Yet 
Santa  Paula  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast. 

THE  COAST  REGION 

The  Coast  region  is  that  which  lies 
along  the  coast  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  Oregon.  This  also  varies  In  width 
according  to  the  mountains.  It  aver- 
ages about  six  miles,  aad  usually  is 
windy.  Although  seldom  visited  by 
either  extremes  in  temperature,  it  is 
very  foggy  in  summer  and  raiuy  in 
winter.  A  climate  of  this  kind  Is  ex- 
cellent for  the  growing  of  plants  that 
demand  a  moist,  cool  climate.  Violets, 
sweet  peas,  chrysanthemums  and 
plants  like  the  begonias  are  a  few 
that  succeed  best  along  the  coast. 
However,  in  planting  along  !hi?  coast, 
protection  from  wind  must  be  provided 
for  best  results. 

The  "Desert  region"  is  the-  section 
of  the  State  that  few  of  the  California 
boosters  mention.  However,  we  have 
the  desert  and  all  the  disagr"'-  ihle  as 
well  as  wonderful  things  that  go  with 
It.  The  few  plants  and  flowers  that 
will  grow  on  the  desert  are  the  native 
wild  flowers  nnd  a  few  of  the  fast- 
growing  annuals  such  as  marigold  and 
verbena.  Castor  beans  will  grow  on 
the  desert  If  they  are  started  in  seed 
boxes  and  set  out  just  as  *><>n  as  the 
frosts  are  over.  This  will  enable  them 
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to  make  quite  a  growth  before  the  hot 
weather  begins. 

INTERIOR  VALLEYS 

The  interior  regions  are  the  large 
valleys,  Sacramento  ami  San  Joaquin, 
and  the  smaller  valleys  such  as  the 
Santa  Clara,  where  the  temperature 
sometimes  drops  to  15  degrees  during 
the  winter  and  occasionally  reaches 
a  high  figure  in  the  summer. 

I  have  found  that  best  success  is 
obtained  in  the  interior  when  one 
plants  and  sows  according  to  the  East- 
ern planting  schedules.  This  may  be 
varied,  oi  course,  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions. In  these  valleys,  plant  the 
hardy  annuals  and  perennials  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  and 
plant  the  half-hardy  and  tender  varie- 
ties when  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

When  planting  in  mountain  sections 
one  must  remember  ,the  temperature 
seldom  goes  very  high  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  often  drops  'to  freezing  in  the 
winter.  Thus  we  must  plant  a  variety 
of  annuals  and  perennials  that  flourish 
in  late  spring  and  summer.  The  va- 
riety of  perennials  that  die  down  in 
winter,  to  come  up  again  in  spring, 


such  as  tne  cinnamon  vine,  are  nest.  In 
planting  a  garden  in  the  mountains 
one  should  gather  together  all  of  the 
varieties  of  flowers  and  ferns,  natives 
of  that  locality,  and  enjoy  a  real  moun- 
tain wild  garden. 


How  to  Choose  Varieties 

In  choosing 'varieties  best  suited  to 
your  climate  and  locality,  the  flowers 
will  tell  you  whether  they  will  thrive 
if  you  stop  to  learn  of  their  native 
habits.  California,  being  climatically 
similar  to  Japan,  as  well  as  to  Asia 
and  Australia,  and  closely  related  cli- 
matically in  one  section  or  another  to 
almost,  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  can  and  does  grow  almost  every 
variety  of  plant  and  flower  known. 

If  the  native  home  of  a  plant  is 
South  Africa,  instantly  you  will  think, 
"1  must  provide  a  very  warm  situation 
for  this  planL"  Perhaps  you  are  living 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  have 
been  presented  with  a  cyclamen  for 
Christmas.  If  you  are  unacquainted 
with  cyclamen,  quite  naturally  you 
will  wonder  where  it  will  grow  best. 


Facts  About  Burt  Oats 

A  Recent  Contribution  to  the  Cereal  Industry 
by  the  California  Experiment  Station 

By  PROF.  GEO.  W.  HENDRY 

University  Farm,  Daxtis,  Cal. 


ONE  of  the  more  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  cereal  industry  of 
.  California,  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  is  a  new  gray 
seeded  oat,  called  Burt. 

After  eighteen  years  of  continuous 
cereal  variety  testing,  including  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  oats,  this  type 
has  been  chosen  for  distribution  as  a 
distinct  improvement  over  either  the 
Common  Red  or  the  Coast  Black  vari- 
eties for  the  interior  valleys  of  the 
State. 

The  new  oat  is  a  more  rapid  grower 
and,  the  kernels  fill  earlier  in  the 
spring  so  that  it  is  less  often  pinched 
by  hot  weather  and  drying  winds  than 
the  later  maturing  varieties.  It  pos- 
sesses a  tall,  sturdy  straw  which 
stands  up  well  on  rich  lands,  and  as 


a  hay  crop  it  is  both  productive  and 
of  high  quality. 

Last  season  several  allotments  of 
seed  were  made  to  careful  growers 
for  further  tests  and  these  correspond 
with  the  findings  at  the  Experiment 
Station.  C.  Harold  Hopkins  of  the 
Starloch  Stock  Farm  at  Davis  divided 
one  of  his  fields  into  two  parts,  plant- 
ing half  to  Burt  and  half  to  Common 
Red  oats. 

The  Burt  grew  taller  and  ripened 
earlier  and  the  measured  yields 
showed  it  to  have  yielded  37.07  sacks 
per  acre  as  compared  with  Red  oats, 
which  yielded  28.7  sacks  per  acre  in 
the  other  half  of  the  field.  The  Burt 
weighed  about  fifteen  pounds  more  to 
the  bag.  In  another  similar  demon- 
stration by  A.  W.  Lewis-,  Route  A, 
Oroville,  California,  Burt  yielded  20 
sacks  to  the  acre  and  Red  oats  15. 


Burt  oats  at  University  Farm,  Davis.  This  field  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  2570  pounds  or  80  bushels  of  threshed  grain  per  acre.  The  re- 
cleaned  seed  is  being  distributed  in  10-sack  allotments  to  California 
farmers  ivho  will  agree  to  grow  it  on  fallow  ground  in  comparison 
with  common  oats  and  redistribute  the  crop  for  seed. 


Farm  Bureau  Boosts  Barley 
Prices 

THE  Monterey  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change has  been  intrusted  with 
the  selling  of  110,000  sacks  of  Cheva- 
lier barley  out  of  a  total  production  of 
180,000  sacks  in  that  county  the  past 
Beason.  The  exchange  obtained  quo- 
tations from  England,  where  the  grain 
Is  in  great  demand  by  brewers.  As  a 
result,  the  local  price  immediately 
rose  from  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  hundred- 
weight. The  exchange  has  already 
marketed  45,000  sacks  of  common  bar- 
ley  and  35,000  sacks  of  wheat. 


Sprouting  Test  Convinces 

In  order  to  convince  a  Fresno  farmer 
of  the  Buperior    value    of    the  new 


copper  carbonate  dust  treatment  for 
grain  smut,  Farm  Adviser  Benson  sug- 
gested a  little  game  of  500,  .which  was 
played  with  surprising  results. 

Half  a  thousand  grains  of  wheat 
were  dusted  with  the  chemical  named 
and  an  equal  number  were  soaked  in 
bluestone,  a  third  lot  being  soaked  in 
lime  water  after  being  treated  with  the 
last-named  chemical. 

Only  53  per  cent  of  the  bluestoned 
wheat  sprouted,  while  that  which  was 
limed  afterward  showed  a  90  per  cent 
germination  and  the  dusted  grain  98 
per  cent. 

"I  know  now  why  I've  had  to  sow  70 
to  80  pounds  of  seed  wheat  per  acre," 
remarked  the  farmer. 

The  lime  neutralizes  the  effect  of 
the  copper  sulphate. 


The  cyclamen  being  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  asks  a  cool  situation,  with  shelter 
from  the  elements. 

In  choosing  varieties  we  must  con 
sider  also  the  length  of  the  seasons 
and  choose  plants  that  will  bloom  ac- 
cordingly. Another  item  to  remember 
when  choosing  varieties  is  that  of  the 
resistant  qualities  of  the  plant  iself. 
Does  it  break  easily?  Is  it  brittle 'or 
tough?  Such  a  plant  calls  naturally 
for  protection.  The  tough  textured 
plants  such  as  carnations  and  roses 
will  stand  the  buffeting  of  the  winds. 

Our  Gardens  Now 

The  rains  have  come;  therefore  we 
must  make  haste  with  the  hardy 
shrubs  and  roses.  They  should  go  into 
the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  are  planning  a  hedge,  set  it  out 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Lilies,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  anemo- 
nes, ranunculi  and  gladioli  should  be 
planted  now  if  it  is  possible  to  use 
a  spade  in  the  garden. 

Evergreens,  deciduous  vines  and 
shrubs,  poinsettias  and  ornamental 
trees  should  not  be' delayed  later  than 
early  March  in  most  regions. 


Import  Dutch  Bulbs 

Twenty-six  carloads  of  bulbs — prin. 
cipally  tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissus 
— recently  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  by 
steamship  from  Holland.  The  bulbs 
were  packed  in  buckwheat  hulls  and 
held  at  a  low  temperature,  crossing  the 
ocean  in  fine  shape. 

A  superior  quality  of  bulbs  can  be 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  in  only 
one  place — near  Salem,  Oregon — are 
they  being  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  large  bulb  farm  in  Hum- 
boldt County  was  discontinued  a  year 
ago,  the  stock  being  purchased  by  the 
Oregon  concern.  Recently,  however, 
new  bulb  enterprises  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Golden  State. 


Soldiers  for  Rough  and 
Ready  Island 

HE  Government  is  investigating 
■a  the  agricultural  advantages  of 
Rough  and  Ready  Island,  near  Stock- 
ton, with  a  view  of  locating  a  number 
of  ex-service  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Escalon.  Alfalfa  is  a  leading  crop, 
while  grapes  and  figs  are  being  planted 
in  increasing  quantities. — MRS.  T.  G. 
HOLLABAUGH. 
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Book  You  Cannot  Buy 

— note  free  to  you 


TREATING  the  seed  will 
not  prevent  a  foliage  dis- 
ease. »Yon  must  spray  thor- 
oughly. Spray  with  Pvrox  for 
three  HE  ASONS.  It  controls 
the  blight;  kills  potato  bugs, 
repels  lira  beetles  and  leaf- 
hoppers;  invigorates  the 
plants  so  they  grow  until 
harvest,  thereby  producing 
n:ore  and  belter  potatoes.  All 
this  at  one  time-aud-labor 
cost  of  spraying. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  firm 
pastes — a  chemical  blend  of 
deadly  poison  and  powerful 
fungicide,  with  more  poison 
than  U.  S.  standards  require. 
Milled  l^ke  paint;  goes 
through  finest  nozzles;  sticks 
like  paint  when  dry. 

Fine  for  all  truck,  HOME* 
GARDENS,  small  fruits, 
flowers,  shrubbery.   Get  your 
supply  in  now,  and  have  it 
ready  for  instant  use. 

Western  Wholesale 

Drug  {.o. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


An  unbiased,  authoritative  discus- 
sion of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  and  how  to  control  them. 
Admits  that  Pyrox  is  not  a  cure- 
all,  and  lets  users  tell  you  in  their 
own  words  how  Pyrox  saves  them 
time  and  money.  You  won't  have 
the  latest  spraying  data  until  you 
get  this  finely  illustrated,  authori- 
tative hand-book. 

Send  tor  it  to-day 


lyx* 


the  powerful 
triple-duty  sprccy 


ItepairlbvrFenceibiV 
withSed Top  Steel  Posts 


I  Save  You  Time  and  Money 

Repair  your  fence  for  the  last  time.  Replace  old  rotten  wood 
posts  with  strong,  sturdy  Red  Top  Steel  Posts.  Make  your 
fence  permanent — and  better  looking.  Red  Tops  save  time, 
money  and  labor — you  can  drive  200  to  4  00  in  a  day.  Just 
drive  Red  Top  Posts  down  with  a  sledge — the  patented  trian- 
gular anchor  locks  them  in  the  sub  soil  like  a  rock.  No  holes 
to  dig — no  heavy  posts  to  lug — no  setting — no  tamping. 

When  you  build  a  new  fence,  always  use  Red  Top  Steel 
Posts — nothing  to  rot,  bum  or  break. 

Write  today  for  my  FREE  Catalog — 24  pages  of  inter- 
esting fencing  facts;  full  information  about  my  complete 
line  of  Red  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
and  Fencing  for  Every  Farm  Pur- 
pose.   Tells   how   I    can   save  you 
money  on  your  fencing. 

HARRY  BAYLIES, 
The  Fence  Man. 

Dept.  100,  432  Pacific  Finance  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


:.0  ornts  *  line  (srrrsee  1  words). 
For  white  spsre,  ruts,  ur  di>pls>7  glj 
most  Is  computed  m'cordins  to  total 
spare  occupied  by  advertisement**. 

Advertisement  rnnst  reach  u»  IS 
dais  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress OKCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  I-oa  Anxeles. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

(WE  A  RE  AND  INDEPENDENCE.  OR 
The  Flno  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living  on  One  Aero  In  California 
For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  II  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  world 
and  founder  of  the  famoua  CHARI-SS 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  I 
Is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California.   it  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH. 


ORCHARD  home*  in  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land:  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate,  fine  water,  roads, 
electricity,  telephones:  on  R.  R. :  three  acres 
Bp,  raw  or  impro\ed.  Booklet  free.  Box  02, 
publicity  Committee.  Paradis*.  California. 

~9a1?nis~wan^ 

CASH    BUYERS   wsnt   Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and   state  lowest  price.     R.   A.    M<  - 
Nown.  267  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Nebraska. 

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner    of  good 
ranch  for  sale.     State  caah  price;  full  par- 
ticulars.    D.  F.   Bush,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

CHOICE    AND    RARE    BERRY  PLANTS— 
Red   Raspberries.   Black  Raspberries,  Pur- 

file  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Cory  Thorn- 
ens.  Macatawa.  Mammoth.  Himalaya,  Phe- 
nomenal and  Red  Logan  Dewberries,  Cur- 
rants. Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Stanford  Berry  Plant  Nur- 
sery, Box  726.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  


CORY'S      Thornleas      Blackberries.  Large. 

early,  delicious  flavor,  few  seeds:  a  good 
seller,  better  eating.  One  year.  Strong  trans- 
plants from  heavy  producing  vines.  12  for 
112.   postpaid.     Wnv    Mortenson,    R.    4.  Box 

20.  Lodi.  Calif.  

WONDERFUL  POMEGRANATE  TREES  aire 

tufrriy.  ornamental  and  profitable.  Offer 
good  2-year-old  trees  reasonable.  For  prices 
Writg  J.  W.  IRWIN.  Lindsay.  Cal.  

HACHIYA    PERSIMMONS— Extra   fine  trees. 

Pomegranates  circular.  SHERWOOD  PER- 
FIMMON  MHSERY.  FUllerton.  Calif. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

^V'RITE  for  price*  on  fourteen  fiifrVr»»nt  n*m- 
plrV  trf  alfalfa  teed  for  your  tri*I  plot,  and 
f  ree  circuit  r  t  H  lint?   h'*w   »ach   k  tnd   b*»ha  vw 
unUer  California  conrTtf ions. 

BOMBETRCBR    3FKD  COMPWY. 
 ft.   Q.   Bo*  Modemo,  Calif.  

IT  A  I RY  PERI'VTAN  A  I.FAI.FA  R«- 
nmmended  hy  th*»  V.  S.  Department  of  Ajc- 
rtcul  f  ure  and  euceea*n*ul  farm*>rrv  A  pply  for 
■ample*  and  prices.  E.  F.  SA  N'OTINETTI. 
Yuma.  Ariz.     The  Home  of  Hairy  Peruvian. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FREE — To    introduce    our    pt»df<rreed  Ever- 
bearing Stra wherrlea   we   will   Pend   25  fine 
plants  free.     MASON"  NURSERY  CO..  Pled- 
niont.  Mo.  

FOR   SAKE — Carolina   Stra  wherry    Plants  In 
LarffM  .(ii;intit  iew.        Oft  p*»r  thousand,  post- 
paid.    G.  M.  Hawley.   El  Cajon.  Calif. 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

F<in    SAT.E — Millions    of   rahhaee    plants  of 
diff**r-*nt   varieties.     L.   C.   Johnson,  Pomo- 
na, California. 

For.    SALE— Seventy     tons    baled  alfalfa. 
Mrs    M.   D.   Stearns.  Dlnuba.  Calif. 

LIVESTOCK 

)TeJTTst7Tr"kT>  "  IIoTIstTcTnS^iT^^ou  intend 
to  bny.  the  California  Holstrln  Breeders- 
Annual  for  ls22  will  give  you  Information  on 
nnnv  of  to,*  leading  herds  In  the  State.  Write 
fur  free  ropy  to  CALIFORNIA  HOLSTEIN- 
KRIESTAN      ASSOCIATION,      210  Ochsner 

Hldg  .  Sacramento.  Calif.  

JP*  YC-V  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  regls- 
tered  or  grade  cattle  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
or  registered  cattle  of  Ihr  beef  breeds,  write 
to  the  largest  and  strongest  livestock  saJe 
service  in  the  West — CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
ERS* SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Ill 
Ochsner  Bldg  .  Sacramento.  Calif. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  Ghestsr 
White  Boars  and  Bred-gilts, 
pigs  111  pair,  no  kin  Writs 
for  circulars  R.  Rusbvsh, 
S  iota,  Illinois 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPKWP.ITERS— All    makes,    lit    op.  P»t>- 
ssents.     Free  trial     FATXI  CO..  Bsasdala, 


book  let. 
Hatchery 


POULTRY 

THE  Sc.hlotths.n- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  l-eghorns 
,  -' f  lava     be»n  bred 

rn.  •"••->.  Hjnce     l9oi  and 

I  "\  allbrsedlnr 

1        \i     Cfc  stock     has  been 

\       ,v*<* .  carefully  hogan- 

"i       ...  lied     to  Insure 

heavy  laying  and 
strong.  hardy 
chicks.  Bafs  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  mora 
Information 

 .     write     for  free 

White  Plumage  Poultry  Farm  * 
Exeter.  Calif. 


PROFITABLE  POl'Y.TRY  NEWS — 
Capacity  200.000  chicks.  Off  ev- 
ery week  of  the  year.  This  fall 
we've  quadrupled  our  fall  and 
.  winter  capacity,  yet  can  t  supply 
290  I  demand  for  chicks  from  our  20U- 
290-egg  strain,  nor  from  our  largo, 
mature  hens  for  rapid  growth  for 
market.  People  are  learning  that 
every  fall  and  winter  month  chicks  grow  in- 
to profitable  layers  and  meat.  Booking  for 
December  to  April  delivery.  Reduced  booked 
ahead.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns  Reds. 
Rocks.  Minorcas,  Wyandotte*.  Anconas.  An- 
dalusians.  Brahmas,  Orpingtons;  ducks,  tur- 
keys. For  quarter  century  Imported,  trap- 
nested,  selected  for  vigor,  growth,  beauty, 
eggs.  Mail  address:  PROFITABLE  POl'l^ 
TRY.  Box  O,  IS  North  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

From   TRAP.NE8TED  STOCK 
Our    1923    annual    Illustrated    matins-  list 

now  readv.  send  for  a  copy.  WE  GUARAN- 
TEE SATISFACTION. 

INWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

<•     E.  ARMSTRONG. 
CORVALLIS,  ORWSOrt. 

OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  hatched  in  the  world's  largest  elec- 
tric hatchery,.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg 
producitig  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Write  for  prices,  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  Spring  delivery.  Safe  ax-rival 
guaranteed.  Established  In  11*1.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service   to  the  poultry  Industry. 

MUST   HATCH    INCUBATOR  COt. 
43!  Seventh  st.  Petslissss,  Calif. 


BABY    CHICKS — 12th     year    specializing  In 
properly  incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thri\e.    White  Leghorns.  Brown 

and    Buff    i  rns,    Rhode    Island  Reds, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Anconas.  Black  Mi- 
norcas. White  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andaluslans. 
New  hookine  orders  for  January  and  later 
delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  cir- 
cular. Order  early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Route  1.  Bog  141,  King  Road. 
San  Jose.  Calif. 


WHITE  Leghorn  Babv  Chtx  for  May  and 
June  DBLIVERY  AT  (12.01  PER  100: 
1115  00  PER  1000:  FROM  FLOCKS  IN- 
SPECTED AND  ACCREDITED  By  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF 
FULL  COUNT  LIVE,  STRONG-  CHIX  GUAR- 
ANTEED. The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  4 1  s  Sixth 
St..    PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA. 

BABY  CHICKS  OF  BEST  QUALITY — 
Hatched  by  experts  from  Healthy.  Vigor- 
ous Hens  that  have  been  BRED  TO  LAY— 
not  forced  to  lay.  Wh.  Leghorns,  14c  each : 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  20c.  Strong,  rigor- 
ous chicks,  the  kind  that  live  and  thrive. 
KLKi'-CHIC  Hatcheries.  Koscoe.  Calif,  (via 
Burbankt,   Dept.  L. 


FREE-  — 1 J23  Dally  Egg  Record:  ready  for 
mailing  In  December.  Most  up-to-date 
method  of  reeardineT  daily  egg  yield.  •  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy.  Send  a  postal 
today.  Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co.,  Petaluma. 
Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — From     selected'  breeders. 

Order  now  for  1»23  delivery.  White  Leg- 
horns. R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  price 
list.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Pbultrv  Ranch  * 
Hatchery.  Box  67-C.   Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


STURDY  BABY  |'H1{'KS_S.  C  Whits  Leg- 
horns. White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Anconas.  Hlack  Minorcas  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  PURE  BRREf)  HAl'ITKRY. 
Breeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultrv  Breeding 
Stock,  Route  1.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 


1T.ANS  for  poultry  houses!  All  styles.  159 
Illustrations.  Secret  of  getting  winter  ergs, 
and  copy  of  "The  Full  F-gg  Basket  "  Send 
25  cents.  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
Dept.   61.   Indianapolis.  Ind. 


WATCH  US  GROW—  Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing order*  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  While  Leghorna  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Ordsr 
early.     OhJen's  Hatchery.  Campbell.  Calif. 

WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  Book  your 
orders  now.  Our  successful  method  of 
feeding  and  raising  baby  chicks  Is  yours  for 
the  asking.  HICKS'  ELEtTTRIC  JUBILEE 
HATCHERY.    Rt.   2.    Box   22,   Pasadena.  Cal. 

BABY    CHIX— R.     I.     Reds,     Barred  Rocks. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas.  Black  Minorca* 
Golden  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorna 
SANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  Turk.  >  a.  Enoch 
Crews.   Seabrlght,  Calif. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose,  Calif.,  for  trapnest- 
ed  While  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred 
Rock  baby  chicks.  Shipping  days  Tuesdays 
of  every  week. 

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred   White  Leg- 
horns, Hoganlzed.     No  dead  or  weak  ones 
charged    for.      Schellvllle    Hatchery.  Schell- 
vllle,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 

a   C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
•ur  own  bred-to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  are 
right     Model    Poultry   Farm,    W   C.  Smith, 
Prop     Corning,  Calif.     Established  1M4. 


FMB  BOOK   "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket"   OB    application    la    COULdO.N  COM- 
PANY. Petaluma,  California. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — PIKE-BRED  GIANT  BRONZE 
CHOICE  YOUNG  GOLDBANK-COPPER 
KING  STOCK,  from  our  original  matlngs 
"|2  such  imported  sires  as:  GOLDBANK 
Mil,  first  cock  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show  (New  York),  '21;  GOLDBANK  BOY 
(his  son),  first  cockerel  same  show;  GOLD- 
BANK  KING  (his  grandson)  first  cockerel 
same  show.  'It;  COPPER  KING'S  BOY,  3rd 
cockerel,  same  show.  '32;  COPPER  KING 
JR..  first  cock  California  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation Show.  Oakland.  SECURE  TUB 
BKST  BLOOD  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF 
AMERICAS  PREMIER  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Reasonable  prices.  Send  for  circular.  Bronx* 
King  Farm.  Merced.  Calif. 


WILD  TURKEYS 

Producers  this  year  show  unequaled  rec- 
ords for  large  profits  and  productivity  from 
WILD  BLOOD,  many  hatching  and  raising 
over  a;  per  cent. 

1»12  SHOW  RECORD 

Shows  sweepstakes,  special  award  best  dis- 
play, and  silver  cup  and  cash  special  award, 
and  11  regular  cash  awards  out  of  IS  en- 
tries,  Los   Angelas   County  Fair. 

M.  A.  STUTSMAN,  Sales  Mgr.. 
All  ranches.  133   Bryson   Bldg..   Los  Angeles. 


MAMMOTH  BRON7.II  tome  and  hens,  also 
eggs  In  season.  Our  slock  are  California 
State  Fair  winners  and  graded  frtjm  the  best 
Eastern  stock  procurable.  Twenty  years  of 
prsctlcal  experience  with  turkeys.  We  offer 
good  opportunity  for  turkey  raising  on  this 
H.OOO-acre  range,  JOHN  Q.  MEK.  breeder 
of  turkeys  and  herding  Collie  dogs.  San 
Miguel.  Calif. 


AMERICAN  and  MEXICAN  wild  strain 
breeding  gobblers  and  hens,  I5C  to  choose 
from,  |i»  to  |2i  each.  We  also  have  eggs 
and  poults  la  season,  starting  January  1. 
Jenkins.  Dundee  Crossing  snd  San  Fernando 
Road.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Bog  141.  Burbank.  Calif. 


HART'S     MAMMOTH     BRON1E  TlRKKTS. 

Oldest  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  fine 
lot  of  year-old  hens  to  select  from:  also  will 
have  some  fine  young  stock  suitable  for 
breeders  this  spring.    Eggs  In  season. 

ALBERT  M.  HART,  densest*.  Calif. 


SPENCER     TU  R  KEN — Half     turkey.  half 
chicken.     Turkey  meat.     Average  2e»  eggs 
year.     Illustrated  booklet,  2  stamps.     Z.  T. 
Spencer.  Rt   I.  Santa  Ose.  Calif. 


BOURBON   Red   Toms,   large  strain.    110,  Ilk 
each.    M.  Randall.  Snawnsnt,  Tuol  Co..  Cal. 


GEESE  AND  DUCKS 

OBESE  —  PURE-BRED      TOULOUSE.  Two 
young   ganders   and    two   young  geese.  1st 
and    2nd    prize    winners    at    recent  Oakland 

Auditorium  Show.   112. SO  each.    Bronze  King 

Farm.    Merced.  Calif. 

CALDWELL'S  White  Quack  less  Ducks.  Bgga, 
Ducklings.   Breeders.     Free  circular.  Cald- 
well's Duck  Ranch.  1271  Linden  Avenue.  Glett- 
dale.  Calif. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  atlorney-st-lsw  skilled  In  ail 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience:  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Fish  burns,  332  McGlll  Bide. 
Washington.   D_  C. 


PATENT    and    TRADE    MARK  Information 
free.      Attorney     fees     reduced.  Prompt 
personal  service.    Martin  P.  Smith.   221  Con. 
»" 1 1 dated   Bid*-..   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NEW  COMBINATION  Cement  Anchor  Post. 
Light,  strong,  durable,  attractive  and  Inex- 
pensive.    Write  for  free  offer  and  circular. 

to   Patentee,  S.   W.   Hinckley.  Lincoln,  Calif. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


TRAILERS  LIRE  THIS 
FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


2  and  4 

Wheeled 

Trailers 


AUTO  TRAILER  CO. 
1322  Central  Ave. 

Los  Angeles 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing.  5 
pounds,  |1.~r>;  10  pounds.  13.01*;  20  pounds, 
SB. 00.  Smoking,  fi  pounds,  {1.25:  10  pounds, 
11.00.  Pay  when  received.  TOBACCO  GROW- 
ERS'   UNION,  Paducah.  Ky. 


CIGARS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES -Smoke  Bl 
Largo  cigars:  15  per  100.  11.25  for  2S.  58c 
for  10.  C-inch  Panetelas.  33  76.  box  of  '0 
Genuine  cigar  clippings  only  10c  lb.  Frank 
F.  Miller.  12(rs  W.  ttb  at..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED— Female 


WANTED— WOMEN  -  GIRLS.  Learn  dress 
designing  —  making  at  home,  |35  week. 
Eprtng  (Easter)  demand.  Sewing  experience 
unnecessary.  Sample  lessons  free.  •  Franklin 
Institute    Dept.  M5S9.  Rochester.  N.  T. 

HELP  WANTED 

RAILWAY       MAIL      CLERKS- -Start  1131 
month:  expenses  paid.    Specimen  examina- 
tion questions  free.    Columbus  Institute  H-7, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


KODAKS,   CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 


FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Ha\  r  your  Kodak  f  in  ish  in  *.*  don«  by  •sperta. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co, 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put   the  snap  In  •niip-jhota." 

Wrlta   for   our   new   price  Uet 
and   how   to  ffet   the  free  camera. 


Honey  Helps 

(Continued  From  Page  J) 
The  fall  rains  put  a  stop  to  honey 

gathering  for  the  season.  * 

"Vlticulturists  used  to  consider  bee 
men  among  their  worst  enemies," 
says  Mr.  Andrews,  "for  they  firmly 
believed  that  bees  punctured  their 
grapes  and  sucked  out  the  juice.  It 
was  a  long  time,  indeed,  before  we 
could  convince  the  fruit  men  that  a 
bee  never  breaks  the  skin  of  a  grape, 
although  it  will  remove  the  juice 
when  the  skin  has  been  fractured  by 
some  other  agency.  During  a  long 
legal  battle  over  the  alleged  injury 
to  a  vineyard  by  bees  a  number  of 
the  latter  were  shut  up  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes  in  the  court  room.  They 
never  touched  the  grapes  and  finally 
starved  to  death.  This  little  experi- 
ment proved  more  convincing  than  all 
the  arguments  advanced  by  lawyers. 

"The  fact  that  bees  will  starve  to 
death  on  lemon  honey  was  proved  by. 
shutting  up  two  stands  of  bees  in  a 
six-acre  lemon  orchard  on  the  Serrito 
Ranch,  the  trees  being  covered  with 
tobacco  cloth,  which  was  stretched 
over  the  entire  orchard  at  a  height 
of  thirty  feet.  The  bees  made  five 
sections  of  very  nice  honey,  but  every 
one  of  them  died  before  fall." 

UNDAUNTED,  TRIES  AGAIN 

As  county  bee  Inspector,  Mr.  An- 
drews has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  keeping  these  valuable  insects 
free  from  contagious  diseases.  On  one 
occasion  his  life  was  threatened  by 
an  Irate  apiarist  who  threatened  to 
shoot  the  Inspector  the  moment  he 
touched  a  hive. 

The  market  problem  has  been  the 
hardest  one  to  solve,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  who  has  been  promi- 
nently Identified  with  three  associa- 
tions formed  for  that  purpose  The 
first  one  was  started  in  1894  and 
proved  a  flat  failure,  largely  because 
there  was  no  clause  in  the  by-laws 
compelling  the  members  to  market 
their  crop  through  the  organization. 
Only  one  car  of  honey  was  disposed 
of  co-operatively  before  the  society 
went  to  pieces.  In  1903  another  asso- 
ciation was  formed  and  lasted  three 
or  fonr  years,  finally  failing  for  the 
same  reason  that  proved  the  undoing 
of  the  first  organization.  It  cost  Mr. 
Andrews  and  the  other  directors  $500 
each  to  wind  up  the  business  of  this 
society. 

BEES   AND  GRAPES 

Undaunted  by  two  costly  failures, 
the  veteran  honey  fanner  helped  form 
a  third  association  in  1917.  Care  was 
taken  to  insert  the  compelling  clause, 
but  too  great  confidence  tn  a  cat's 
bark  market  drove  the  society  on  the 
rocks.  Honey  was  sold  as  high  aa  t3 
cents  wholesale.  Banks  were  induced 
to  advance  60  per  cent  of  the  market 
price  in  1920.  loaning  the  growers  12 
cents  a  pound,  which  was  more  than 
th*»ir  honey  finally  brought. 

The  price  of  honey  this  year  has 
ranged  from  5  to  10  cents,  the  An- 
drews crop  selling  52  tons  at  8  cents — 
S832Q.  This  Is  not  considered  a  prof- 
itable price,  since  it  leaves  the  man 
who  does  the  work  only  4  cents  a 
pound  for  his  labor  and  expense,  aa 
the  owner  of  the  bees  gets  half. 

tHE    MARKET  PROBLEM 

"Three  times  and  out  doesn't  dis- 
courage me."  declares  the  Corona  bee 
king.  "I  am  ready  rit-'ht  now  to  help 
form  a  new  bee  association,  for  I  am 
still  convinced  that  In  no  other  way 
can  we  make  sure  of  receiving  a 
proper  price  tor  our  product.  Our  last 
organization  spent  $75*000  advertising 
California  honey  in  New  York  City. 
We  improved  the  market,  but  now  the 
dealers  get  the  benefit.  We  erected 
in  Los  Angeles  a  bottling  plant  which 
was  a  total  loss. 

"One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  an 
association  Is  that  it  stabilizes  the 
price  and  grade  of  honey.  A  good 
way  to  increase  the  sale  of  our  prod- 
uct is  to  put  it  up  in  small  packages, 
each  holding  one.  two  and  np  to  five 
or  ten  pounds.  The  average  customer 
will  buy  honey  hi  these  amounts, 
while  few  will  purchase  a  large  supply 
at  one  time.  It  isn't  a  question  at 
which  is  Uie  most  economical  method, 
but  one  of  human  nature." 

The  best  way  to  get  Into  the  bee 
business,  thinks  Mr.  Andrews,  is  to 
buy  an  established  apiary,  as  about 
all  the  available  bee  pasture  has  now 
been  pre-empted. 
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Trades  Hammer  for  Hens 


(Con:  imioil   From   Page  ") 


as  1000  pullets  of  the  same  age  are 
filled.  One  large  ^hipmeift  was  made 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  more  than 
2000  miles  distant. 

"Brooding  young  clucks  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  poultry  oper- 
ations," says  Mr.  Armstrong.  ■'There 
is  where  more  beginning  pouUrymen 
fail  than  anywhere  else.  After  the 
birds  are  ten  weeks  to  three  mo'nths 
old  (he  Li D.st  difficult  period  has 
passed. 

"When  chicks  commence  to  die  the 
owner  generally  thinks  they  have 
some  dangerous  disease  and  begins 
to  dope  them  with  equally  dangerous 
drugs.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
mortality  is  due  to  a  filthy  brooder, 
lice  and  mites  or  improper  feed.  Don't 
feed  the  chicks  hard-boiled  eggs, 
musty  grain  or  very  rich  feed  of  any 
kind. 

"Keep  their  q';».rters  absolutely 
clean,  washing  it  with  some  mite-de- 
Btroying  liquid  if  necessary,  and  pro- 
vide plenty  of  fresh,  dry  straw.  Cold 
air  is  good  for  chicks,  but  they  must 
at  all  times  have  access  to  a  warm 
brooder,  from  which  cold  drafts  are 
excluded.  Get  the  little  chirpers  out 
onto  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible 
— three  to  seven  days  after  hatching  , 
— to  prevent  leg  .weakness." 

Armstrong's  hatching  egg  business 
has  increased  until  he  now  sells  as 
high  as  5000  eggs  to  a  single  cus- 
tomer. One  man  hatched  910  chicks 
from  1000  eggs:  another,  2401  from 
2788  and  still  another  96  from  100. 
One  man  raised  416  pullets  from 
1000  baby  chicks. 

All  bleeding  stock  is  related  to  hens 
having  yearly  records  of  240  eggs  or 
Jbetter.  One  pen  of  pullets  has  laid 
2'V1  to  265  eggs  each  and  has  two 
months  yet  to  work  before  complet- 
ing the  year.  Tancred  and  Tom  Bar- 
ron birds,  some  costing  $25  to  $40 
each,  were  used  for  foundation  stock. 

Five  hundred  pullets  and  1500  hens 
are  housed  in  two  modern  laying 
houses,  one  of  which  is  20x140  feet 
and  the  other  18x120,  the  combined 
capacity  being  2000  hena>  A  two- 
inch  pipe  runs  through  the  center 
of  each  building,  supplying  fresh 
spring  water  to  each  room.  Trap 
nests  make  it  possible  to  keep  tab  on 
the  production  performance  of  each 
hen. 

At  one  end  of  each  laying  house 
there  is  a  two-story  feed  shed,  where 
all  provender  is  stored  and  mixed. 
The  grain  is  fed  by  scatter.ing  in 
straw  on  the  floor  and  hoppers  are 
k^pt  filled  with  dry  mashes.  All 
droppings  and  other  refuse  is  trans- 
ported to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
building  in  a  litter  carrier  running  on 


an  overhead  track  and  dumped  out- 
side, being  later  applied  to  the  kale 
and  grain  patches.  The  methods  used 
in  handling  manure,  supplying  water 
and  moving  pullets  saves  lots  of  labor. 

The  larger  laying  house  has  under- 
neath its  entire  length  a  roomy 
scratching  shed  or  "winter  garden," 
where  the  hens  can  escape  not  sun- 
shine in  the  summer  and  (old  rains 
in  the  winter.  Peeled  fir  posts  sup 
port  the  building,  an  ihns:ra::uii  ot 
the  economy  practiced  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

Electric  lights  are  supplied  by  a  3 
h.  p.  Kohler  plant,  which  "kicks  in" 
and  begins  to  generate  "juice"  when- 
ever a  light  is  turned  on,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  loss  incident  to  storing  cur- 
rent in#a  chemical  battery. 

A  motor  truck  which  is  ai>:e  to  ex- 
ceed the  speed  limit  of  30  miles  is 
used  for  hauling  supplies,  eggs  and 
stock.  The  proprietor  is  himself  a 
high-powered  human  dynamo  and 
makes  every  minute  count,  even  when 
it  comes  to  traveling  a  mile  in  thai 
short  space  of  time. 

But  how  about  Armstrong's  mechan- 
ical education?  Was  it  wasted?  By 
no  means.  Every  farmer  needs  to  be 
an  expert  mechanic,  because  ins  work 
is  largely  of  a  mechanical  nature. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  poultry 
farmer,  who  is  required  to  plan  and 
erect  buildings,  install  water  and 
electric  light  systems,  operate  auto 
trucks  and  perform  many  other  me- 
chanical operations.  In  addition  to 
doing  all  these  things,  a  few  years 
aso  Armstrong  built  a  large  incu- 
bators. The  materials  cost  $45  and 
the  labor  $20,  making  a  total  expense 
of  $65,  which  is  about  one-third  less 
than  the  figure  at  which  similar  ma- 
chines at  that  time  were  selling. 

"Three  things  which  we  constant- 
ly keep  in  mind  in  our  breeding  and 
feeding  6perations,"  says  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, "are  rugged,  hardy  vitality; 
■large,  uniform  eggs;  and  heavy  pro- 
duction. We  strongly  believe  in  keep- 
ing chickens  out  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible  and  on  clean,  new 
ground,  with  plenty  of  fresh,  green 
feed. 

"Wheat,  rape  and  kale  are  ldesl 
poultry  pasture  plants.  The  first  two 
can  be  grown  together,  the  winter 
wheat  being  pastured  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  and  the  rape  after- 
wards until  late  fall,  when  'the  kale 
is  available  for  winter  feed.  We  also 
feed  lots  of  buttermilk,  which  costs 
three  cents  a  gallon  at  the  Corvallis 
creameries.  Chick  and  other  dry 
feeds  are  purchased  of  a  big  milling 
company,  which  employs  experts  to 
prepare  rations  for  every  poultry 
need." 


We  Should  Renew  Piston  Rings  Oftener 


Tl  I B  average  tractor,  piston  ring 
travels  9000  miles  at  the  rate  of 
14  feet  a  second,  ia  a  superheated 
condition,  before  it  is  replaced  with 
a  new  ring.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it 
often  becomes  worn,  resulting  in  im- 
perfect compression,  scoring  of  cylin- 
der and  leakage  of  gas? 

It  seldom  pays  to  use  piston  rings 
more  than  400  hours,  even  after  re- 
pairing.   The  continued  use  of  worn. 


replacement  of  piston  rings,  a  much- 
needed  improvement.  In  most  trac- 
tors it  takes  two  hours  to  change' 
piston  rings. 

A  new  ring  should  slide  around 
freeiy  in  the  pis  on,  having  a  clearance 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  thin  sheet 
of  paper.  If  it  binds  it  should  be 
rubbed  against  a  sheet  of  fine  emery 
paper  tacked  to  smooth  surface.  The 
opening  between  the  ands  of  the  ring 


Two  types  of  piston  rings  used  in  modern  "gas"  engines. 


Imperfect  piston  rings  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  "penny  wise,  pound  fool- 
ish" policy  which  often  leads  to  loss 
of  time  and  money. 

The  great  amount  of  time  and  labor 
required  to  change  piston  rings  is  the 
main  reason  why  this  important  re- 
pair job  is  not  oftener  performed,  as 
the  cost  of  new  parts  is  inconsiderable. 
Some  of  the  more  highly  improved 
tractors  have  side  plates  through 
which  piston  rings  can  be  removed  in 
a  few  minutes.  This  not  only  saves 
time,  but  results  in  the  more  frequent 


should  be  about  four-fifths  the  thick- 
ness of  a  postal  card. 

If  the  ring  does  not  touch  evenly 
all  around,  place  it  on  the  piston  and 
spread  upon  it  some  valve  grinding 
compound.  Moving  it  up  and  down  and 
around  in  the  cylinder  will  wear  off 
the  high  spots. 

Piston  rings  should  be  inspected  as 
often  as  possible.  Dark  spots  indicate 
places  where  the  ring  is  not  touching 
the  side  of  the  cylinder,  indicating  an 
imperfect  fit  and  need  of  repairs. — 
PROF.  L.  J.  FLETCHER,  Davis,  Cal. 


n  irrigation 
stream  4  times 
greater  than  the 
LosAngelesAqoedua 


^  Aqueduct  Cascades 


Over  5  million 
Falhnsper  minute 


With  more  than  7000  Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps  in  operation, 
their  combined  production  of  more  than  5,000,000  gallons 
per  minute  gives  you  a  startling  conception  of  their  magni- 
tude. More  than  $15,000,000  has  been  invested  in  these 
puinps  by  successful  irrigators  and  water  users,  and  it 
would  require  four  Los  Angeles  aqueducts,  relatively  speak- 
ing, to  supply  as  much  water. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps'  supremacy  is  an  established  fact — 
an  accomplishment  made  possible  by  the  service  rendered, 
by  the  Product  and  the  Organization  behind  it.  Let  us 
give  you  the  details  about  these  dependable  irrigation 
pumps  NOW.    Request  literature. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Members   of   Western   Irrigation   Equipment  Association. 

Layne  £f  Bowler 
S^gi  Pumps 

THE  WORLDS  LARGEST  WATER.  DEVELOPERS 


YOU  HAVEN'T  READ  THE  MAGAZINE  UNTIL 
YOUV'E  READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


IS 


oncHAnn  and  farm  section  of  th*!  sttnday  examiner 


JANUARY  7.  1!>?3 


Our  new  SunlioM 
Laborattrv.  one  of 
the  finesc,  most  u~»- 
to-datc  in  America 


a  Store  on  Wheels 

Write  today  for  oar  big  free 
book  which  telle  yoa  how  to 
make  big  money  running 
"store  on  wheels'*  eelling  a 
big  line  of  Sankary  Medi- 
cines, Toilet  Goods.  Per- 
fumee.Tca, Coffee,  Spices, 
Stock  Remedies,  etc.,  di- 
rect to  farmer*  and  homes. 
We  Instruct  you  bow  to  earn,  clear  of  all 
expenses,  from 

$200  to  $500  a  Month 

Oar  selling  plan  wipe*  out  all  competition.  Nearly 
100  different  articles  to  sell  —  sure  repeaters-  you  sell 
to  same  customers  month  after  month.  You  don't 
need  to  be  a  salesman— simply  leave  free  samples- 
articles  sell  themselves  on  own  merits.  We  make  our 
products  from  proven  formulas  and  purest  ma- 
terials, in  our  new.  Sunlight  Laboratory,  one  of  the 
finest,  most  op-to-dnte  fn  America. 
JMA  Poniral  A  team  and  watr°n  or  »utfl 
I w \J  %jf  €m jj M  C a m  your  only  investment.  We 
ar»  —  Mn?iun#l     w>"  a'BO  supply  you  with  a 

nczcf litrca   sgoo  to  siooo  stock  of  goods 

at  loweat  wholesale  prices,  on  credit  without 
interest.    Goods  shipped  from  our  Pacific  Coast 
Branch.     Most  liberal   plan  —  squarest  deal  — ever 
offered.   Big  free  book  gives  all  facts.  Write. 
FURST  &  THOMAS,  Box  752,  FPEEPORT.  ILL. 

Capital  and  Resources  over  S 1 ,000.000.00 


1000  Eggs 
in  Every  Hen 

"The  1000  Egg  Hen"  System  of  Poultry 
Keeping — Get  Dollar  a  Dozen  Eggs 
— Famous  Poultryman 

TELLS  HOW 


"The  great  trouble  with  the  poultry  bunl- 
nes*  has  always  been  that  the  laying  lite 
cf  a  hen  was  too  short  "  says  Henry  Trnf- 
for<l,  International  Poultry  Expert  anil 
Breeder,  for  nearly  eighteen  years  Editor  of 
1'oultry  Success. 

The  average  pullet  lays  l.'.O  eggs.  If  k.-pt 
the  second  year,  she  may  lay  100  more. 
Then  she  goes  to  market.  Yet,  It  has  been 
scientifically  established  that  every  pullet 
Is  born  or  hatched  with  over  one  thousand 
minute  egg  germs  In  her  system — and  will 
lay  them  on  a  highly  profitable  basis  over 
a  period  of  four  to  six  years'  time  if  given 
proper  'care. 

How  to  work  to  get  lOfiO  eggs  from  every 
hen:  how  to  g'-t  pullets  laying  early;  how- 
to  make  the  old  hens  lay  like  pullets:  how- 
to  keep  up  heavy  egg  product  Inn  all  through 
mid  winter  months  when  eggs  arc  highest 
triple  egg  production:  make  slacker  hens 
hustl«  J5.no  profit  from  ev>ry  hen  In  s'x 
winter  months.  These  and  many  other 
money  making  poultry  secrets  are  contained 
In  Mr.  Traffnrd's  "100C  ECO  HEN"  system 
of  poultry  raising,  one  copy  of  which  will 
1  .  s.  nt  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  of  this 
paper  who  keeps  six  lu-ns  or  more.  Eggs 
should  go  to  a  dollar  or  more  a  dozen  this 
winter.  This  means  big  profit  to  the  poultry 
keeper  who  gets  the  e-'.'S.  Mr.  Triffoid  tells 
bow.  if  you  keep  .  chickens  and  want  them 
to  make  money  for  you,  cut  out  th's  «d  ami 
Bend  It  with  your  nam.-  inni  mMi-ess  to  Hcnr> 
Trafford.  Sullc  insi-W  Herald  Hldg  .  Hlnir- 
hamton.  N.  V.  and  a  free  copy  of  "THE 
1000  EOO  HEN"  will  he  sent'hy  return  matlf 


Special  Bulletin  Service 
Free  to  Farmers 

who  desire  to  obtain  the  maximum 
annual  crops  and  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soils. 

The  bulletins  will  be  written  in  clear, 
practical  terms  and  commonsense  lan- 
guage for  the  growers  of 

Profitable  Citrus 
and  other  Fruits 

They  will  describe  the  most  up-to- 
date  ways  to  get  bigger  crops  and  bet- 
ter soils  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

They  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  arises  and  forwarded 
to  farmers  free. 

A  single  postcard  will  bring  them  to 
you  and  keep  them  coming  for  at  least 
a  year. 

Every  farm  library  will  be  made 
more  valuable  and  useful  by  these 
bulletins. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


x'w-Conkey's  Poultrq  Book 


do  pngen  chock  full  of  Information  about  the  fording 
Mid  i.-urirtK  of  chirk*,  culling  of  hen*,  etc.  Tails  bow 
tii  keep  eh  tokens  hssJthj  and  how  to  make  them  par 
Whether  a  brg1nm»r  or  a  professional.  Conker's  Book 
It  worth  dollars  to  you.  Bend  for  6  eents  In  ■tamps 
to  psv  postage. 

The  0.  t.  Coakay  0a..  C5V9  Broadway,  Cleveland,  ft. 


varehouse  of  Beai 


at  Pittsl 


Bean  Warehouse 

THE  California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  the  latest  of  the  Califor- 
nia co-operatives  to  handle  its  prod- 
ucts direct  from  the  field  to  the  dis- 
tributors. Recently  It  put  into  oper- 
ation the  Tirst  unit  of  its  Pittsburg 
plant,  which  is  shown  above. 

This  warehouse  and  processing 
plant  is  probably  the  most  modern  in 
the  country  and  in  it  the  beans  of  its 
members  are  cleaned,  processed  and 
stored.  The  warehouse  is  380  by  80 
with  a  six-story  cleaning,  processing 
and  sacking  department:  a  1000  sack 
opacity  fumigator  and  warehouse 
with  a  capacity  which  will  enable  it 
to  handle  a  half  million  sacks  during 
the  season. 

It  is  situated  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River  and  has  railroad  connections 
with  three  transcontinental  lines,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  receive  beans  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  and  ship  all 
over  the  world  by  rail  and  water. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  association 
is  to  pack  and  distribute  its  product 
under  its  own  brand. 


Wei  don — Pruning 

(Continued  from  Pane  3) 
an  orchard  so  pruned.  When  the 
frutl  han^s  low  on  strong  main 
branches  it  ta*kes  tremendous  weight 
to  cause  breakage.  Thinning  of  the 
tops  of  the  main  framework  branches 
shou'd  be  heavily  done,  and  the  primer 
should  begin  the  work  of  thinning 
when  he  is  performing  his  job. 

CONCLUSION  FROM  OBSERVATION 

The  writer  has  visited  a  great  many 
peach  and  apricot  orchards  since  lon( 
pruning  has  been  practiced.  For  three 
vears  experiments  have  b«»en  con- 
ducted In  the  Chaffey  Cnion  High 
School  d:strict  in  four  different  or- 
chards. No  one  but  the  writer  yet  has 
nruned  these  experimental  blocks  of 
trees  since  the  experiments  began. 
Thus  there  has  been  a  chance  for  some 
rather  close  observations. 

The  system  of  pruning  which  ivas 
described  first,  has  not  given  results 
for  the  reasons  pi  ready  iHwaMMl. 

The  second  sys'em  which  has  bo«n 
treated  more  in  detail  in  this  article 
HAS  riven  revit+s.  B  is  the  system 
that  Doc'or  Whitten  taught,  and  if 
leng  prunin?  becomes  popular,  it  is 
apnarent  that  it  ni'is*  he  practical. 

It  will  mean  heavier  production  than 
a  cutting  hack  system,  and  heavy  pro- 
duction may  mean  heavier  thinning:  it 
will  mean  fruit  of  satisfactory  size  if 
trees  are  not  allowed  to  overload;  it 
will  mean  good  qualitv  if  pruning  is 
heavy  enough;  longer  life  of  trees  and 
paster  piokinsr  and.  according  to  ex- 
perimental evidence  from  every  corner 
of  the  State,  it  will  bring  greater  finan- 
cial returns. 

Oranges  Average  Six  Boxes 

AS  a  result  of  scientific  soil  culture 
directed  bv  Dr.  P.  A.  Boncnuet, 
Tularp  horticulturist,  the  orange  grove 
of  Prof.  A.  McGee  of  Exeter  yielded 
an  average  of  six  boxes  a  tree  the  past 
season,  13  boxes  being  picked  from  a 
single  tree.  The  soil  was  very  poor 
when  Dr.  Boncquet  took  charge  of 
the  orchard,  but  by  the  application  of 
fertilizer,  Irrigation,  deep  plowing, 
liming  and  the  growing  of  leguminous 
crops,  all  conducted  according  to  spe- 
cific needs,  the  60il  has  been  built  up 
until  the  very  profitable  yield  men- 
tioned has  been  secured.  —  FLOYD 
BYRNES. 


p^ugy  i  Best  Poultry  Paper 


TANKS  —  LUMBER 

«o    Write  for  our  new  ''risking  Silage" 

"  'and  learn  thetruth  about  silo6  and  silage. 

MATIOMAI  TA^K  &  PIPE  COMPANY 
IN/A  1  I  KJ  IN  ML  i«S  Col.  Blvd., Portland, Ore. 


a!  15c 


Start  a  Poultry 
Hatchery  ! 

You  can  make  big  profits  oper- 
ating ■  hatchery  under  the  El, EC- 
CHIC  co-operative  plan.  We  fur- 
nish equipment. 

ON  EASY  TERMS 

and  help  you  sell  all  your  chicks. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  POUL- 
TRY EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Ros- 
coe.  Calif,  (via  Burhunk),  "Dept.  M. 


Orchard  and  Farm  Liners 
Bring  Results! 


Why    wait    rWIJBT  whrn 
few   renin   a   day   jilarra  thl* 
Mary     brilliant,     gvnulnr  bin* 
Tb:t*.   prrffvl  rut  'llamonil  »>n 
yotir  llnirer.    No  rlaa.  no  •Mm). 
S<ttl*rt.rtlnn    rilaralitr**).  Hrc'-ilar 
I6tl.no  value,    our    urlrr.     H7.TV  — 
Reduced  price*. 

Kl»ln  «rae.h»»  prli-e«  on  rn-'l  "ilt- 
llnn-ilollar  atock  of  iliarnnn.S.  x-lrliti 
■•nil  jrwelrv — wayw  ynu  on»-thlnl  ami  "Lao,  - 
ir"  'a  Tin  for  what  yon  want  I.arre  mitlalre. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG    i"r'««  "" 

It    Lib    the    whol.    -tor)    ur.Mll.  J  ^Z., 
fully   lllurtrate.   «n»Uontl    barsaina  J "  "gLS-? 
an.l  explain,  .re.llt  plan  Ui.l  plane.  L"'«j.  <»»•"'■ 
lliam   wllliitl   ea«y   rrarli     Why   Walt  ,J- 
uiitert    Write  for  i-alaloc  lolty— »ar»! 
V  I  17 1  M    J>.    fTi  Wnt    iladlMn  Btrwt. 

«\.L,C.lPI    Ot  Dtr,    B-23U.   Chi  aa».  III. 

Nearly  Ona'Fourlri  Centum  Sana  Lot.tl.a- 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Practically  all  the  prizes  In  the  While  Leu-horn  division  at  the  Oakland  Hhow 
of  1922— the  big  Annual  California  Poultry  Show — were  awarded  to  the  Cali- 
fornia White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms  of  Lankershim,  Calif. 

The  Best  Producing  Strains 

In  our  breeding  pens  you  will  find  thousands  of  carefully  selected,  heavy- 
laying  hens  from  the  prominent  blood  tines  of  the  world,  known  for  high 
egg  production,  such  as  Hanson  and  Druce  of  Corvallls.  Oregon:  Tancred, 
H<  llywocd  Farms  and  Retl  of  Washington:  Ferris  of  Michigan:  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Fnrms:  Hlllvtew  Farms.  Illinois,  and  Tom  Barron  of  England,  offi- 
cial records /)f  National  and  International  egg-laying  contests  prove  these 
strains  the  greatest  egg-laying  chickens  on  earth. 

We  guarantee   100%  fertility  In  all  hatching  eggs  by  replacement  of  all 

infertile  eggs. 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

1"  tOt  J2  in  100  lots,  25c  each 

In    100   lots.   12c  each  ,n  50„  M     24c  fra(.n 

In  R00  lots,   lie  each  .  .    '  „,  . 

In   1000  lots.   UK    each  Lo'-"  of  1000  or  over-  23c  <ach 

ORDER  NOW.  as  our  hatching  capacity  is  only  20.000  for  1!I23.  and  bookings 
ire  coming  in  rapidly.  If  you  order  by  mail,  enclose  a  check  for  10%  of 
purchase  and  fix  date  for  deliveries. 

The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

Location:     3  miles  north  of  Lariker.him  on  Lanker.him  Blvd.,  then  2  blocks 
west  on  Tulare  Street. 

Lankershim,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.  R.  R.  1,  Box  277M 


Improve  your 
vacant  land  by 

planting  it  to 
trees  and  vines. 


MM 


In* 


Complete  Assortment  of 


Deciduous  and  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Roses 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST! 
(Estab.  1884) 

rancher  Creek  Nursemes 

-Office  6  Sales  Yard  -  Cor.  Belmont  UTfiorne/fve. 
FRESNO,  -CALIFOFLN1A- 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM  SECTION   OK  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


i  Lesson  in  Pruning « 


(2)  Fine  development  of  branches  in  three-year- 
old,  long  pruned  tree  after  the  season's  growth 
and  before  pruning. 


(3)  Three-year-old  peach  tree 
long-pruned  from  the  start. 
Note  low,  hanging  branches 
and  vigorous  growth.  Note 
also  six  main  upright 
branches. 


(1)  A  common  and  faulty  type  of  long-pruned 
tree.  Production  in  this  case  is  too  high,  neces- 
sitating propping  and  complicating  picking. 


(7)  Pile  of  wood  removed  from  short-pruned       (8)  Long-pruned  tree,  showing  small  pile     (10)  Similar  apricot  tree  pruned  short  for 
tree  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Note  comparison  with       of  wood  removed.    This  means  great  re-     three  years — 5iy2  pounds  of  wood  re- 
pile  at  right.  duction  in  labor  coats.  moved  with  285  cuts  in  14  minutes. 
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8am     Garvin,     who    learned  automobile 
work  when  It  yeara  old. 


Auto  Experts  Wanted 


GOOD  JOBS  OPEN! 


EARN  BIG  PAY! 


Don't  let  another  day  go  by  before  you  find  out  alt  about  the  auto  business.    A  mil- 
lion automobiles  in  California  now.    Sales  of  new  cars  show  tremendous  Increase.  Jobs 
waiting  for  men  who  know  work  in  any  branch  of  auto  Industry — mechanics,  electricians, \ 
demonstratcr-sa'esmen,  shop  foremen,  battery  experts  and  service  station  managers. 

Get  Ready  to  Fill  a  Big  Job 

Learn  now!  Get  into  this  wonderful,  interesting,  fascinating,  money-making  busi- 
ness at  once.  Start  building  a  future  that  means  success  and  money.  A  few  short  weeks' 
training  at  National  Automotive,  then  YOU  can  fill  a  big-pay  job.  You  can  do  it.  No 
matter  what  your  age,  no  matter  what  your  education — National  method  of  practical  shop 
training  gives  you  thorough,  working  knowledge  of  autos  and  auto  construction.  You 
learn  from  actual  experience.  Make  tests,  repairs  and  do  construction  work.  Use  tools, 
not  books.    You  KNOW  autos  when  you  finish  National  training. 

Big  Fine  New  National  Automotive  Building — 

New  Equipment — Many  Other  Advantages 

Tremendous  demand  for  National  trained  auto  experts  made  necessary  this 
bigger,  finer  and  greater  National  Automotive.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  to  make  it  the  finest  auto  school  In  the  West.  Just 
like  college  life  at  National — located  across  the  street  from  130-acre  Exposition 
Park.  Ball  grounds,  gvmnaslum.  swlmmln™  pod.  "-orM's  largest  stadium,  amuse- 
ments, everything  FREE  to  you.  Right  In  the  heart  of  a  big,  busy  city — Los 
Angeles. 

You  Do  Actual  Training  Work  on  Packard*, 
Cadillac*,  Fords,  Etc. 

You  learn  and  learn  right  at  National  Automotive.  Actual  construction  work 
->n  all  types  of  motors.  Ignition,  battery  and  lathe  work ;  driving,  vulcanizing  and  salesmanship.  Special  ad- 
v  need  electrical  course  FREE.    Expert  mechanic  instructors  to  train  you.    No  time  limit  in  any  training 

department. 

10,000  Successful  Graduates  Prove  Great  Value  of  National  Training 

They'll  tell  you  of  the  splendid  training  they  received.  One  of  them  writes:  "I  have  increased  my 
earnings  100  per  cent."  Another  aays:  "I  have  built  a  wonderful  garage  business,  and  owe  it  all  to  Na- 
tional." And  another  writes:  "I  am  well  satisfied  wltfc  National  training;  am  sending  my  brother  to  take  the 
course."  You  should  read  the  story  of  Paul  Briggs,  Sixth  and  Madison  streets,  Portland,  Ore.,  who  is  now 
making  $4000  a  year  In  auto  work.    Mall  the  coupon  for  full  information. 


-( illiquid  over- 
haul  In*  Packard 

Twln-6  Motor. 


I  nil  tractor  showing  student 
proper     bundling     of  big 


Ralph  Martinez  who  started 
aehool  when  only  14, 


World'*    Large*  Stadl 
— oeron    the  street 
Vadium!  Automotir 
,000. 


Earn  Room  and  Board  While  You  Learn 

Jobs  guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while  learning.  Think  of  it.  You 
can  become  a  big-pay  auto  expert  at  practically  no  expense  except  small  tuition  cost; 
no  extras:  no  tools  to  buy,  no  books  used.    Unlimited  FREE  employment  service. 

Send  NOW  for  Big  FREE  Illustrated  Auto  Book 

Mail  the  coupon  for  big  FREE  illustrated  auto  book.  Explains  everything — 72  pages 
of  auto  facts.  Scores  of  photo  Illustrations  of  auto  construction.  Tells  why  any  man  of 
any  age  can  learn  at  National.  How  National  special  employment  service  finds  your 
job  for  you.  Send  for  this  wonderful  FREE  book  today — NOW.  Learn  how  National 
place  hundreds  of  men  just  like  you  in  big-pay  auto  jobs.  Your  job  is  waiting  now. 
Take  the  first  step  to  flit  It — mail  the  coupon  below.  Hurry! 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 
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SECTION    OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


FARM 


Eyer?" 'Farmer 

a  Mechanic 

MR.  AVERAGE  FARMER  is  an  inventor;  most  of  his  clever  de- 
vices are  never  patented,  but  he  goes  right  on  thinking  up  new 
labor-savers.  Furthermore,  the  modern  agriculturist  must  be  a  first 
class  mechanic,  dealing  every  day  with  complicated  machinery.^  At 
the  right  is  shown  the  tractor-garage  of  a  California  citrus  grower, 
made  from  on  old  galvanized  iron  tank. 


Above — A  motor  truck  "train"  hauling 
Imperial  Valley  cotton.  Left — Harvesting 
sorghum  on  Fred  Gunterman  ranch,  near 
Calexico,  Cal.  The  crop  is  cut,  chopped, 
conveyed  to  a  wagon,  and  made  ready  for 
the  silo  in  one  operation. 


Here  is  a  class  in 
dairy  instruction  at 
work  in  the  well- 
equipped  butter  and 
separator  lab  o  ra- 
tory  of  the  new' 
Dairy  Industry" 
Building,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis. 
These  milk  produc- 
ers of  the  future 
will  b  e  fortified 
with  scientific 
knowledge,  based  on 
actual  experience. 


I 


The  tractor  and  disc-harrow  at  the 
right  were  photographed  on  the  famous 
Sunshine  Ranch,  Los  Angeles  County.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  rocks  a/nd  pieces  of 
scrap-iron,  neat  cement  blocks  have  been 
provided  as  weights  for  the  discs. 
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Walnut  Growers  Recognize  Need  for  Pruning 

Old  Theories  Abandoned — Up- to- Date  Producers  Cite  Good  Reasons  for 
Moderate  Thinning  of  Branches — Why,  How  and  When 


H  ROUGH  OUT  the  broad  ex- 
panse   of    California  walnut 
groves — there  are  now  nearly 
85,000  acres — may  be  seen  at 
this  season  (he  tell-tale  piles 
of  brush  and  the  long  pole 
Saws  that  denote  the  pruning 
■ason.    For  after  the  gathering  of  the 
its  for  the  first  pool,  usually  closing 
about  November 
15,  the  growers' 
thoughts  natur- 
ally turn  to  the 
next    s  e  a  s  o  n  al 
operation  on  the 
list    and  that  is 
pruning. 

Time  was,  and 
that  not  so  long 
ago,  when  few 
walnut  orchards 
were  pruned  ex- 
cept when  the 
owners  ran  out  of 
stove  wood  and 
the  weather  de- 
manded  heat; 
.  when  the  lower  branches  grew  so 
lose  to  the  ground  that  the  mules  got 
mgled  up  when  spring  plowing  time 
me.  , 
And  in  the  event  that  either  of  these 
^ntingencles  finally  occurred,  the 
wncr  saddled  up  a  horse,  picked  out  a 
ood  hand-ax  and  in  the  good,  old-fash- 
jned  way  met  the  situation  by  hacking 
all  the  offending  limbs  he  could 
each.  The  idea  of  pruning  the  walnut 
p-ee  as  a  means  of  increasing  produc- 
on  or  for  any  other  purpose  had  not 
ien  been  born. 

But   times   have   changed   and  the 


By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California. 


'  OBERT  W /HODGSON 


walnut  grower  of  today  is  as  progres- 
sive and  up-to-date  as  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  citrus  grower.  With 
ever-Increasing  land  values,  mounting 
taxes  and  interest  charges,  and  in- 
creases in  cost  all  along  the  line,  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  many  orchard  prac- 
tices once  deemed  unnecessary. 

Little  or  no  scientific  information 
is  available  on  the  subject  of  walnut 
pruning  and  the  nut  experts  openly 
admit  that  it  would  be  difficult  with 
the  data  available  at  present  to  prove 
its  necessity,  yet  they  all  recommend 
It,  and  growers  nearly  all  follow  some 
form  of  annual  treatment.  What, 
then,  are  the  reasons  for  this  change 
from  the  old  easy-go-lucky-method  to 
present  day  practice? 

First  of  all,  as  above  suggested,  for 
convenience  in  plowing,  cultivation 
and  general  orchard  work.  The 
tractor  or  mule  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  between  April  and  September  in 
the  walnut  grove.  There  must  be 
careful  spring  plowing  and  frequent 
cultivation  and  irrigation,  not  to  men- 
tion the  recently-added  dusting  or 
spraying.  It  is  therefore  of  consider- 
able importance  that  all  low-hanging 
branches  which  might  interfere  with 
the  orchard  work  be  removed.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  well  known  that  when  a 
limb  gets  down  so  low  as  to  interfere 
with  work,  it  is  generally  so  old  and 
shaded  as  to  be  practically  worthless 
anyway,  except  for  cord  wood. 

Second,  and   of  considerably  more 


Importance,  is  the  often-repeated  ob- 
servation that  the  admission  of  an 
adequate  amount  of  sunlight  to  the 
interior  of  the  tree  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  big  crops.  For  years 
walnut  growers  here  and  there  have 
noticed  the  fact  that  trees  in  the  bor- 
der rows  have  outyielded  consistently 
the  trees  further  in,  and  it  has  long 
been  known  that  the  records  for 
yields  have  come  from  trees  standing 
by  themselves,  without  crowding. 

TAKING  OUT  TREES 

An  additional  factor  in  bringing  this 
lesson  home  has  been  the  rather  phe- 
nomenal results  which  a  few  of  the 
owners  of  the  older  groves  have  se- 
cured when  they  pulled  out  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  trees.  In- 
stead of  a  decrease  in  crop  in  nearly 
every  Instance  there  has  resulted  an 
appreciable  increase. 

Reasoning  that  this  response  could 
hardly  be  due  to  decreased  competi- 
tion for  plant  food,  some  years  ago  a 
few  growers  started  systematlo  prun- 
ing. The  fact  that  none  of  them  ever 
has  discontinued  it  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  adopted  the  practice,  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  good  indica- 
tions that  they  believe  it  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

It  now  appears  the  old  idea  of  the 
walnut  as  a  forest-like  tree  requiring 
no  pruning  (and  mighty  little  else, 
either)  is  about  to  be  definitely  aban- 
doned and  in  Its  place  substituted  the 


Idea  that  just  as  all  other  fruit  tree3 
under  California  conditions,  if  un- 
pruned  eventually  grow  so  dense  and 
thick  as  to  lose  the  interior  bearing 
habit,  so  it  is  with  the  walnut — and 
the  remedy  is  pruning. 

PRUNING  REALLY  THINNING 

However,  questions  of  short  prun- 
ing or  long  pruning  have  caused  the 
walnut  growers  little  worry.  From  no 
pruning  at  all,  the  Jump  was  direct  to 
long  pruning  which  in  reality  Is  thin- 
ning, without  going  through  the 
"grief"  period  of  short  pruning  as  with 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruit. 

Moreover,  the  walnut  grower  doesn't 
rare  a  snap  about  the  thickness  of  the 
hull  on  his  nuts;  all  he  wants  is  as 
many  seeds,  and  as  large  seeds  as  pos- 
sible. Therefore  he  doesn't  have  to 
worry  about  thinning,  that  nightmare 
of  the  pea?h  or  apricot  grower  whose 
long  pruning  has  set  three  times  the 
fruit  the  tree  possibly  can  carry.  The 
heavier  the  set  of  nuts  in  his  trees, 
the  better  the  walnut  grower  likes  It, 
for  he  has  learned  that  adequate  Irri- 
gation will  size  up  the  seeds  to  the 
point  he  desires. 

DEAD  BRANCHES  REMOVED 

Therefore,  after  removing  the  low- 
hanging  branches,  the  next  step  is  to 
take  out  what  dead  branches  there  may 
be — for  there  always  are  a  few — and 
then  to  cut  out  the  weakest  limbs  so 
tis  to  keep  the  tops  of  the  trees  al- 
ways well  opened  up,  thus  permitting 
plenty  of  sunlight  to  filter  in  to  tho 
interior  fruit-  (Continued  on  Page  IS) 


Miner's  Pick  Uncovers  Olives  and  Oranges 


UTTE  COUNTY,  with  the  co- 
operation of  sister  communi- 
ties, fairly  outdid  herself  in 
her  recent  exhibition  of  soil 
products. 

In  the  center  of  the  Oro- 
ville   display  of  quality  or- 

  anges    a    large  cornucopia 

verflowed  with  golden  fruit.  Over 
hU  feature  was  displayed  the  slogan, 
Oroville — The  Home  of  Earliest 
Iranges."  On  a  lower  platform  to 
be  right  were  small  trees — lemon, 
range,  avocado,  olive,  date  palm, 
uava  and  feijoa. 

To  the  left  were  glass  bowls  of  ripe 
lives  and  pyramids  of  olive  oil  in 
ans,  shaded  with  branches  bearing 
ipe  olives.  The  card  over  this  feature 
ead:  'wroville — The  Premier  Olive 
Mstrlct  of  the  World." 
Kcross  the  aisle  the  Oroville  Chant- 
er of  Commerce  sold  small  boxes  ui 
ranges,  and  cans  of  Wyandotte  ripe 
lives.  The  Mt.  Ida  and  the  Ehmann 
lacking  plants,  largest  of  the  kind  in 
he  world,  had  comprehensive  exhibits 
f . canned  ripe  olives  and  olive  oil; 
.hso  tlie  Bangor  district,  which  Is  lo- 
oted fifteen  miles  east  of  Oroville 
nd  comprises  some  50,000  acres  in 
he  foothill  thermal  belt. 

Bangor  displayed  a  wide  variety  of 
iroducts — olives,  oranges,  lemons,  po- 
nelos,  avocados,  almonds,  walnuts, 
hestnuts,  figs,  prunes,  plums,  peaches, 
ipricots,  pears,  persimmons,  apples, 
;rapefruit,  grapes,  raisins  and  corn. 

Wyandotte  district  also  exhibited  a 
vide  variety  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
ables  and  a  large  display  of  boxed 
ruits. 

Next  came  the  display  of  the  Man- 
Anita  farm  center,  with  Its  mammoth 
mmpklns — one  weighing  175  pounds — 
ind  a  wide  diversity  of  farm  products 
—apples,   pears,  quinces,  grapes,  or- 
inges,  lemons,  nuts,  dried  fruits,  corn, 
Iffheat.  oats,  barley,  beana,  peanuts, 
liweet  potatoes.    Also  a  big  exhibit  of 
Manned    and    preserved    fruits  and 
Imnned  vegetables  and  an  artistic  ex- 
^Kof  basketry. 

J  The  U.  S.  Plant  Introduction  Station 
I  Chlco  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of 


Oroville  Exhibit  Shows  How  Fruit  Growing 
Has  Displaced  Search  for  Minerals 

ff'TpHREE  times  and  out"  has  been  the  history  of  the  min- 
Jl  ing  industry  in  Butte  County,  owing  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  metal  market.  Agriculture  is  proving  the  last  and  best 
bet  in  that  locality,  a  permanent  source  of  prosperity.  The 
farthest  north  commercial  citrus  orchards  are  located  here, 
where  the  mountains  meet  the  plains.  Olive  growing  also  is  a 
leading  industry.  Many  other  profitable  crops  are  produced. 
Each  year  a  Northern  California  orange  and  olive  show  is  held 
at  Oroville  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  these  thriving  indus- 
tries. W.  R.  Butler  gives  his  impressions  of  the  1922  exhibit. 

— The  Editor. 


many  new  and  curious  fruits,  nuts  and 
vegetables  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  O.  W.  Baker,  grower  and 
packer,  displayed  in  his  booth  oranges, 
olives,  potatoes,  yams  and  almonds. 
In  the  center  of  the  north  end  of  the 
building,  starting  from  the  floor  and 
sloping  to  the  ceiling,  was  a  big  Amer- 
ican flag  made  of  oranges  wrapped  in 
red,  white  and  blue  paper.  This  con- 
sisted of  oranges  from  the  groves  of 
the  Oroville,  Palermo,  Thermalito  and 
Wyandotte  districts.  On  a  long  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  flag  with  a  border 
of  standard  boxes  of  oranges  and  a 
background  of  ripe  olives  were  spelled 
out  with  oranges  the  names  of  the 
companies  installing  the  exhibit — W. 
P.  Hammon  and  the  Stewart  Fruit 
Company. 

The  Paradise  district  had  a  quality 
exhibit  of  boxed  apples  and  pears  and 
an  appetizing  showing  of  fig  products. 
The  successful  Government  project  at 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  exhibited  in  a 
dainty  way  its  fine  oranges,  lemons 
and  ripe  olives. 

The  Biggs  and  Rio  Bonito  districts 
had  a  booth  thatched  with  rice  straw 
and  displayed  In  an  educational  way 
baga  of  paddy  rice,  fancy  head  rice 
and  various  rice  by-products,  such  as 
rice    polish,    bran,    screenings  and 


chicken  feed.  The  Biggs  district  grew 
130,000  bags  of  rice  the  past  season. 
Other  products  on  exhibit  from  Biggs- 
Rio  Bonito  were  pomegranates,  dried 
primes,  home-canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, walnuts,  almonds,  general  farm 
products,  oranges,  pears  and  persim- 
mons. 

Thermalito  Farm  Center  had  an  at- 
tractive booth — a  summer  house  con- 
structed of  pillars  of  oranges  and 
thatched  with  greenery,  in  the  center 
of  which  played  a  small  fountain.  This 
district  is  doing  some  constructive 
work  In  date  growing,  and  had  an  In- 
teresting display  of  dates  to  prove 
this  fruit  can  be  produced  success- 
fully. 

The  600-acre  Berkeley  Olive  Associ- 
ation orchard,  the  largest  Mission 
olive  orchard  in  the  world,  Is  located 
seven  miles  north  of  Oroville.  The 
association  Is  composeu  of  twenty- 
seven  members.  Each  member  owns 
one  Individual  tract,  but  the  whole 
planting  is  under  one  management.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  successful  non- 
resident co-operation  on  a  big  scale. 

An  Interesting  exhibit  of  snow  white 
cotton  produced  near  Tres  Vias  was  a 
novel  feature  of  the  sh<jw.  It  was  the 
acala  variety,  planted  April  20,  1922, 


and  harvested  November  20,  yielding 
•400  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Sacramento,  "big  sister'  to  all  Sacra- 
mento Valley  counties,  through  her 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  sought  to  show 
Just  how  the  city  functions  for  the 
valley  with  manufactories  using  prod- 
ucts of  the  orchard,  field  and  vine- 
yard; rail  and  water  transportation; 
larger  banks  and  clearing  houses;  all 
doing  in  a  big  way  what  small  com- 
munities are  unable  to  accomplish 
alone.  A  display  of  fruit,  vegetable 
and  olive  products,  canned  and  proc- 
essed in  Sacramento  and  grown  in 
Butte  County,  featured  the  visual  evi- 
dences of  this  mutual  well-being. 

BUNGALOWS  REPLACE  SHACKS 

Replacing -.the  miner's  shacks,  the 
visitor  now  finds  modern  bungalows 
surrounded  by  attractive  lawns  and 
well-kept,  productive  orchards  and 
vineyards.  On  the  more  rolling  hill- 
sides the  soil  Is  strewn  with  fine  gravel 
and  decomposed  lava  rock,  with  an 
occasional  outcropping  >.f  large  boul- 
ders. It  Is  In  this  character  of  land 
the  olive  is  said  to  do  best. 

For  ten  years  local  people — hankera, 
merchants  and  ranchers — have  all  wit- 
nessed the  success  of  the  farms  wat- 
ered by  the  old  miners'  ditches,  which 
helped  prove  out  the  land  and  its  op- 
portunities. To  bring  the  entire  district 
under  water  requires  a  more  elaborate 
system  than  the  present  one.  Those 
Interested  In  seeing  this  brought  about 
have  bought  large  tracts  of  land — more 
than  they  could  eventually  farm — from 
those  owners  who  were  unwilling  to 
bond,  thus  eliminating  all  opposition 
to  a  $2,000,000  bond  Issue,  which  will 
make  possible  the  bringing  of  water 
to  60,000  acres  of  land  possessing 
proven  productivity. 

The  future  holds  great  thltgs  for  the 
orange  and  olive  growers  of  Butte 
County.  They  are  already  planning  for 
a  bigser  and  better  show  at  Oroville 
next  year  and  are  determined  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  all  their  won- 
derful natural  resources. — WM.  REYN- 
OLDS BUTLER. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


,\  N  IOWA  TREE  ON  MISSOURI  SOIL? 

/\  Community  rivalry  is  an  American  institu- 
tion; undoubtedly  much  of  our  wonderful  develop- 
ment has  been  due  to  it.  Here  is  a  rather  amus- 
ing example:  Iowa  claimed  a  remarkable  pear 
tree  which  bore  40  bushels  of  fruit  this  year.  A 
Missouri  horticulturist  cf  an  investigating  turn  of 
mind  discovered  the  tree  was  practically  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  rival  States.  And 
almost  every  newspaper  in  Missouri  made  capital 
of  the  incident  to  point  out  that  the  roots  extended 
into  Missouri  soil!  To  a  foreigner  this  incident 
might  appear  ridiculous.  To  an  American  it  is 
significant.  May  we  always  boost  the  home  ball 
loam,  the  home  town,  the  home  State  and  the 
home  land!    This  is  the  spirit  that  wins. 


XT  AT  i  ON  A  L  ORANGE  SHOW  LOOMS 
iS  Now  that  another  successful  orange  show 
lias  been  held  at  Oroville,  and  Central  and  North- 
ern growers  have  settled  down  again  to  the 
routine  of  orchard  work,  all  eyes  in  the  Southern 
citrus  world  are  turned  towards  the  San  Bernar- 
dino show,  to  be  held  in  February,  which  prom- 
ises to  surpass  all  previous  exhibits — and  San 
Bernardino  has  put  on  some  big  ones!  More  than 
$10,000  in  awards  will  be  offered.  Already  work- 
men are  preparing  the  forty-acre  tract  and  laying 
out  the  grounds.  When  the  work  is  finished,  the 
entire  area  will  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  Moor- 
ish architecture.  For  its  beauty  alone  the  show 
will  be  well  worth  attending,  but  of  even  greater 
importance  is  its  educational  value.  Watch  for 
further  announcements  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


STANDARDIZE  THE  BREEDS 
One  valuable  line  of  work  which  the  South- 
ern California  Livestock  Association  contemplates 
undertaking  is  the  standardization  of  the  various 
breeds.  Under  present  conditions,  individual 
breeders  differ  widely  in  their  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  perfect  type  of  each  particular  variety. 
The  result  is  that  all  Jersey  breeders,  for  example, 
are  not  working  along  the  same  lines,  producing 
various  types  or  families,  which  are  confusing  to 
buyers.  These  variations  are  especially  noticeable 
at  stock  exhibitions,  making  the  judge's  task  ex- 
tremely difficult,  since  he  is  forced  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  one  particular  type.  Of  course  there 
are  published  standards  of  all  the  breeds,  but  it 
is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  specifications  that 
individuals  differ.  Herein  lies  the  opportunity 
for  standardization  on  the  part  of  some  authorita- 
tive organization,  such  as  the  one  mentioned. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  JUJUBE 
Have  you  tasted  the  fruit  of  the  jujube? 
Were  you  to  sample  it  in  the  dark,  you  might 
think  you  were  eating  a  small,  but  very  good 
date!  This  interesting  fruit,  in  the  opinion  of 
authorities,  has  a  great  future  in  California.  The 
young  tree  illustrated  on  page  2  (rotogravure)  of 
the  last  issue,  bore  at  18  months!  It  is  growing  on 
the  experiment  farm  conducted  by  George  P. 
Weldon  of  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM  staff,  near 
Ontario.  The  fruit  dries  on  the  tree  and  on 
mature  trees  is  produced  in  great  quantities.  A 
delicious  confection  is  made  by  treating  the  jujube 
villi  syrup  or  sugar.  ORCHARD  and  FARM  pre- 
dicts many  profitable  commercial  jujube  orchards 
within  the  next  decade.  But  small  experimental 
plant  trigs  are  desirable  until  market  demand  Is 
established. 


1  "What's 

Keeping  Abreast  of 

1>CVV  #            Agricultural  Progress 

Kill  a  Cow  a  Day 

WASHINGTON  farmers  killed  a  cow  a  day  last 
year,  having  found,  by  testing,  that  number 
of  unprofitable  producers  among  their  dairy  herds. 

Boys  Grow  Peach  Trees 

IN  ORDER  to  help  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
peach  trees,  17  students  of  the  Grldley  High 
School  are  growing  one-eighth  acre  each  of  nur- 
sery stock.  This  is  probably  the  first  boys  and 
girls'  club  devoted  to  the  production  of  young 
trees.— M.  T.  RICE. 

Fertilize  Cover  Crops 

AN  INCREASE  of  300  per  cent  in  the  yield  of 
cow  peas,  buckwheat  and  rye  was  obtained  by 
the  use  of  200  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre 
on  the  farm  of  J.  A.  Ream  in  Butte  County  the 
past  season. 

Prune  Pears  Long 

SIX  acres  of  long-pruned  pears  on  the  ranch  of 
Charles  Silva,%Butte  County,  yielded  an  aver- 
age of  5.83  boxes  per  tree,  while  31  acres  of  short- 
pruned  trees  bore  only  3.7  boxes  per  tree.  The 
trees  are  seven  years  old  and  just  coming  into 
bearing. 

Hens  Eat  Dried  Whey 

GOOD  results  in  feeding  dried  whey  to  laying 
hens  have  been  obtained  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  One  hundred  pounds  of  whey  con- 
tains one  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  dried  article, 
which  is  30  per  cent  albumin  and  four  pounds  of 
crude  sugar.  Dried  whey  also  is  used  in  making 
baby  food. 

Sheep  for  Bean  Ranches 

CC.  STAUNTON,  Ventura  County  farm  ad- 
•  visor,  is  of  the  opinion  that  sheep  could  with 
advantage  be  pastured  on  bean  land  when  the  lat- 
ter is  not  being  cropped.  He  thinks  they  would 
likely  help  to  kill  out  morning  glory  vines  which 
are  such  a  pest  in  some  places. 

Supplying  Feeder  Pigs 

A LARGE  supply  of  feeder  pigs  is  available  in 
Idaho,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  accord- 
ing to  George  Stoller,  who  sa.^s  the  animals  are 
well-bred  and  weigh  from  50  to  130  pounds  each. 
Many  such  pies  could  with  advantage  be  fitted  for 
market  in  California,  it  is  pointed  out. 

Sulphuring  Helps  Soils 

GREATLY  increased  yields  of  farm  crops,  par- 
ticularly alfalfa,  have  been  obtained  in  Mendo- 
cino, Stanislaus  and  other  California  counties  by 
Uie  use  of  sulphur  and  lime,  the  latter  to  correct 
soil  acidity,  the  former  to  furnish  plant  food.  Al- 
though gypsum  contains  both  of  these  minerals,  it 
does  net  produce  the  same  effect  as  when  they 
are  applied  separately,  experimenters  assert. 

Utah  Buys  Sonoma  Chicks 

BENJAMIN  BROWN  and  O.  E.  Metzger,  repre- 
senting the  Utah  State  Poultry  Association, 
visited  California  recently  to  place  an  order  for 
100.000  chicks.  The  first  visit  was  made  to  Sonoma 
County,  where  M.  W.  Duster,  Assistant  Farm  Ad- 
visor, and  K.  R.  Temperli,  inspector  for  the  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  Accredited  Hatcheries, 
showed  them  around  the  poultry  districts  of  the 
county  and  explained  to  them  thoroughly  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  breeding  projects 
being  conducted  by  the  county,  particularly  the 
Sonoma  Farm  Bureau  accredited  hatchery  project. 
The  result  was  they  placed  their  entire  order  with 
a  number  of  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau 
Accredited  Hatcheries  instead  of  dividing  the  order 
with  other  poultry  sections  of  the  State  as  they 
had  originally  intended. 

Value  of  Double  Yarding 

PROF.  J.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  University  poultry 
specialist,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  California  poultry  farms  are  located  near 
cities,  to  save  transportation  costs,  and  on  land 
so  high-priced  that  not  enough  is  used  to  grow  all 
the  green  feed  the  chickens  need.  Even  where 
greens  are  grown  in  one  yard  while  another  is 
occupied  by  the  birds,  the  supply  of  succulent 
forage  produced  is  very  inadequate.  "Double  yard- 
ing," explains  Professor  Dougherty,  "under  the 
economic  conditions  existing  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try of  California  today,  is  mainly  of  value  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  soil  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
It  permits  the  'resting'  of  each  yard  alternately 
for  a  long  enough  period  to  plow,  thoroughly  cul- 
tivate and  plant  it  to  some  quick-growing  crop, 
such  as  barley.  Plowing  turns  under  the  surface 
layer  of  soil  so  that  the  poultry  manure  it  has  ac- 
cumulated will  rot,  and  brings  fresh,  clean  soil  to 


the  surface;  the  plowing  and  cultivation  together 
loosen  up  the  soil  so  that  air  and  sunlight  can 
penetrate;  growing  a  green  crop  aids  in  removing 
from  the  soil  the,  manure  with  which  it  becomes 

impregnated  while  being  used  by  chickens  and 
aids  in  other  ways  in  cleansing  the  land. 

"The  alternate  plowing  and  cropping  of  each 
yard  while  the  other  is  being  used  by  the  chickens 
is  the  most  feasible  method  that  can  be  used  to 
keep  poultry  yards  clean  and  free  from  contamina- 
tion. Even  then,  the  soil  for  a  distance  of  20  feet 
around  each  poultry  house  should  be  sprinkled 
liberally  with  air  slacked  lime  every  spring  and 
fall  before  plowing." 

Growing  Hubam  Clover 

TJI'BAM,  the  new  variety  of  sweet  clover,  so 
AA  widely  heralded  in  the  East  and  South. 'has 
been  grown  very  successfully  in  the  18-acre  lemon 
orchard  of  T.  .1.  Walker,  near  San  Fernando.  Three 
pounds  per  acre  was  planted  the  middle  of  last 
April.  Within  two  months  the  ground  was  com- 
pletely covered  and  by  August  the  clover  in  some 
places  was  higher  than  a  man's  head,  the  owner 
asserts.  Ethelbert  Johnson  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Hubam  is  the  coming  cover  crop  for  Valencia 
orange  orchards.  In  spite  of  a  cold,  late  spring, 
a  March  first  planting  was  waist  high  by  the  end 
of  June.  Mr.  Ethelbert  is  planning  to  make  two 
plantings  this  year,  one  in  February  and  another 
in  July.  Unlike  ordinary  sweet  clover,  Hubam 
makes  a  dense  growth  of  leaves  from  the  ground 
up.  It  ia  a  letrume  and  in  order  to  obtain  best 
results  the  seed  should  be  inoculated  with  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria.  Hubam  will  not  thrive  on 
sour  soil,  which  should  be  sweetened  with  lime. 
It  makes  fine  hay  and  bee  pasture,  but  probably  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  cover  crop  and  for  green 
manuring. 


Those  IV ho  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editors, 
regular  writers  and  special  contributor*  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM  S  brilliant  staff. 
Bach  is  a  reeognized  authority;  each  is  actuated 
by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

IV— J.  ELIOT  COIT 

IN  THE  fields  of  practical  and  scientific  citri- 
culture  no  man  stands  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  California  citrus  growers  than  Dr.  J. 

\  Eliot   Coit.     As   an  author 
and    teacher   his   fame  and 
reputation  are  international. 
Doctor  Coit  is  the  author  of 
the  only  modern  textbook  on 
citriculture,  "Citrus  Fruits," 
published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company   in    1915.   a  book 
^*^mW  ^±    which    is   in    the   hands  of 
4gBLW  Mm   thousands  of  California  cit- 
.       jj^H  rus  growers  and   which  is 
j^Blk  W^-mWM  \  used         a  constant  source 
I  of    reference.      Doctor  Coit 
Wmmmmmmmmmm  had  tin-  eight 
dr.  coit  '-pars  0f  College  of  Agricul- 

ture training,  fonr  yea's  In 
South  Carolina  and  four  years  at  Cornell,  where 
moored  under  the  famous  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

After  leaving  Cornell,  Doctor  Colt  went  to 
'  "'-nna  as  horticulturist  for  the  Experiment 
Station. 

He  was  soon  called  to  California,  where  he 
was  stationed  at  Whittier  in  the  pathological 
laboratory  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ralph 
E.  Smith.  From  Whittier  Doctor  Coit  went  to 
Riverside  as  superintendent  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station. 

When  Dean  Hunt  came  to  California  and  re- 
organized the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1912, 
Doctor  Coit  was  called  to  Berkeley  to  head  the 
new  division  of  citriculture,  the  first  division 
of  its  kind  ever  organized. 

When  the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Bureau 
was  organized  in  1917,  as  a  war  emergency 
measure,  Doctor  Coit  was  sent  to  Los  Angeles 
to  act  as  the  first  Farm  Advisor  for  that  county. 
After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  work 
he  returned  to  Berkeley  again  to  head  the  di- 
vision. Believing  that  a  great  opportunity  ex- 
isted for  the  creation  of  a  new  profession,  that 
of  horticultural  consultant  and  expert.  Doctor 
Colt  left  the  College  or  Agriculture  some  two 
years  ago  to  enter  his  chosen  field,  establish- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Coit  Agricultural 
Service. 

That  he  has  been  tremendously  successful 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  business 
rapidly  is  growing  and  expanding.  In  the  com- 
bination of  both  scientific  and  practical  citri- 
culture, Doctor  Colt  today  stands  as  the  leading 
man  in  his  profession  in  the  United  States. 
He  contributes  regularly  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 

KEXT  WEEK— HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 
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Long  Pruning  and  the  Caldwell  System 


VERY  fruit  grower  Is  familiar 
with  rapid  growing,  upright 
shoots  on  fruit  trees  known 
as  "suckers"  or  "water- 
sprouts." 

A  few  years  ago  scientific 
investi' atrrs  discovered  that 
th<-  reason  the  buds  at  the 
de  of  such  shoots  grew  first  and 
stcst  was  because  growing  points 
ve  off  a  suhstan-e  which,  for  lack 
■  better  mine,  is  called  an  inhi!<i- 
r.  This  flows  down  the  st'-vn  and 
pyents   the   growth   of  lower  buds 

whi<  h  it  passes. 
The  tni"  nature  of  this  inhibiting 
hstan  e  is  not  yet  known  although 
me  think  i!  may  he  carbon  dioxide. 
If  it  is  desired  to  force  any  par- 
nlar  bud  on  a  shoot  into  growth. 
Is  on!y  necessary  to  cut  a  notch 
iove  it  and  it  immediately  grows 
it.  It  is  now  known  that  the  reason 
itched  bu"!s  grow  out  is  not  be- 
use  the  plant  sap  is  prevented  from 
ssing  them-  -dammed  up  at  the  bud 
it  were — but  It  is  !>ecause  the  notch 
lieves  the  bud  from  the  repressing 
flnen;  e  or  the  down  stream  of 
hibitors. 

LED  TO  LONG  PRUNING 

This  discovery  led  naturally  to  the 
ng  system  of  pruning  which  has 
arked  such  an  advance  In  the  cul- 
re  of  deciduous  fruits.  There  is 
lother  way.  however,  to  force  out 
e  buds  along  the  length  of  a  vig- 
rous  shoot.  If  the  shoot  is  bent 
wn  to  or  below  the  horizontal,  the 
ids  all  along  the  upper  side  grow 
t  because  th<>  stream  of  inhibitors, 
sponriine  to  the  law  of  gravity,  flows 
on?  the  under  side  of. the  horizontal 
anch  and  no  longer  affects  those 
ids  which  happen  to  be  uppermost, 
d  many  of  them  grow  out. 
Because  many  grow,  the  food  sup- 
y  is  insuffii  i'Tit  to  make  suckers  of 
em  all;  consequently  most  of  them 
ecome  fruit  spurs  and  the  yield  of 
e  tree  Is  Immediately  Increased. 

SYSTEM  EXPLAINED 

The  Caldwe'l  system  consists  of 
Meeting  certain   shoots   before  they 

ow  as  long  as  they  otherwise  would, 
ending  them  over  and  tying  them 
own  with  string.   This  results  in  the 

nnation  of  a  fine  lot  of  fruiting 
rush  near  the  body  of  the  tree, 
here  It  can  be  borne  without  prop- 

ng,  rather  than  on  the  extremities 

long  poles.  The  system  is  based  on 
irrect  scientific  principles  and  is 
tally  a  refinement  or  the  long  prun- 
ig  system. 

It  may  not  be  practicable  in  the 
*e  of  large,  old  trees  to  climb  into 
te  tops  and   tie  down  all   the  ter- , 
lnal  shoots.  But  It  certainly  Is  prac- 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

tlcable  in  training  young  trees  and 
will  result  in  earlier  and  heavier 
bearing. 

Thia  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  apricots,  plums  and  some  varieties 
of  pears  and  apples,   which   tend  to 


produce  little  but  vertical  shoots  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  year. 

The  system  may  prove  of  value  for. 
lemons  and  for  dcheaded  olive  trees, 
which  tend  to  pole-like  growth.  Also 
it  will  prove  of  particular  value  to 
the  suburban  dweller  who  takes  pride 
in  developing  perfect  specimens  of 
fruit  trees  in  his  garden. 


Bvrtlrtt  Pear  started  according  to  the  Caldwell  system,  'of  "tying  down"  limbs. 
F<  W.  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology.  T'niiersity  of  California,  through 
whose  courtesy  this  photograph  is  published,  says:  "We  do  not  feel  that  tying 
down  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  pruning.  Frvm  our  limited  tests  we  are  not 
ready  to  recommend  this  practice  unqualifiedly  for  commercial  orchards,  wishing 
to  withhold  our  final  recommendations  until  we  can  feel  absolutely  sure  it  will 
prove  desirable"    Some  growers  hail  the  neic  plan  as  a  substitute  for  pruning. 


asterner  Makes  Orange  Money 

Farmer  Newspaper  Man  Wins  Out  as  a 
Citrus  Grower — His  Methods 


kTlNE  years  ago  a  Pennsylvania 
^  newspaper  man  came  to  South- 

*  ~  ern  California  for  hts  health, 
oon  he  became  interested  In  oranges, 
nd  decided  he  might  as  well  take  a 
and  In  the  game  while  waiting  for 
aalth  to  return.  The  Idea  of  owning 
lie  tune  trove  rear  after  year 
eemed  too  motononus  for  the  new- 
omer;  therefore  as  soon  as  he  had 

chance  to  sell  an  orchard  to  advan- 
age  he  did  eo,  patting  the  money 
tack  In  another  lot  of  trees.  In  nine 
ears  lie  has  bought  eleven  orange 
rchards  and  aold  nine,  having  two  In 
Is  possession  now. 
"People  eay  I  am  lucky,"  admitted 
orange  orchardiat,  who  prefers 
ot  to  have  his  name  published.  "May- 

•  I  am,"  he  added,  "but  others  who 
iave  ezcerclsed  good  judgment  have 
pade  money  in  much  the  same  way. 
)ne  Claremont  grower  cleaned  up 
100,000  in  oranges  In  fifteen  or  twen- 

years. 

"Why  do  bo  many  people  fall  with 
flanges?   Well,  I  should  iay  the  com- 
BOnest  reason  1b  because  they  do  not 
Ive  the  trees  proper  care  and  atten- 

Pit  takes  a  pile  of  money  to 
la  an  orange  orchard  In  the  right 
Many  lack  the  necessary  capital 
jthera  cannot  see  the  profit  In  ln- 
ig   large   Bums   In   such  opera- 


tions as  pruning,  fumigating  and  fer- 
tilizing. 

FEW  WERE  PREPARED 

"Although  the  freeze  last  winter 
was  by  no  means  the  first  one,  few 
orchardists  were  adequately  prepared 
to  fight  the  frost.  Some  who  had 
smudge  pots  were  unable  at  the  last 
minute  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fuel.  It  pays  to  be  forehanded  in 
the  orange  game. 

"It  costs  about  $2600  a  year  to  take 
care  of  a  ten-acre  orange  grove  prop- 
erly. Many  Eastern  farmers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  operating  a  160- 
acre  farm  for  that  sum  are  unwilling  to 
spend  it  all  on  ten  acres,  the  result 
being  failure.  The  old  saying  about 
the  necessity  of  spending  money  in 
order  to  make  money  is  peculiarly 
true  of  orange  culture. 

"A  ten-acre  grove  which  I  bought 
last  winter  for  $21,000  right  after  the 
freeze  has  cost  me  $100  for  irrigating 
and  cultivation  the  past  season.  Prun- 
ing had  been  neglected  and  cost  $600, 
tut  will  not  need  to  be  repeated  for 
three  years;  therefore  this  sum  may 
be  divided  by  three  In  order  to  give 
the  annual  pruning  expense.  This 
alio  is  true  of  fumigating,  which  cost 
1630. 

"Ten  tons  of  barnyard  and  stock- 


yard fertilizer  are  applied  in  the  fall 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  commercial 
fertilizer  in  the  spring.  The  cost  is 
about  $50  a  ton,  making  a  total  of 
$1000.  Vetch  makes  a  fine  cover  crop 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
Irrigation. 

"The  four  items  mentioned  amount 
to  $1800.  Taxes,  water  and  other 
overhead  expenses  easily  bring  the 
total  up  to  $2500.  A  good  orchard 
should  yield  twice  this  amount,  leav- 
ing a  nice  margin  of  profit.  A  man 
should  be  able  to  make  a  living  with 
five  acres  of  good  trees. 

NETS  $6000  on  TWENTY  ACRES 

"A  twenty-acre  grove  netted  me 
$6000  one  year.  After  the  crop  was 
harvested  the  orchard  was  sold.  The 
next  year  the  owner  lost  the  entire 
crop.  This  illustrates  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  orange  business. 

"Last  year  I  lost  the  crop  on  a  five- 
acre  grove,  but  made  good  money  on 
an  orchard  In  another  district.  More 
than  once  I  have  sold  $10,000  worth 
of  fruit  from  ten  acres— $1000  an  acre. 
Krom  a  twelve-acre  orchard  contain- 
ing ten  acres  of  good  trees,  I  sold 
$10,600  worth  of  oranges  one  year 
during  the  war.  A  neighbor  and  I 
cleared  $4000  on  a  grove  one  year. 

"Another  year  I'  paid  $7600  for  a 
grove,  kept  It  two  months,  sold 
$2800  worth  of  fruit  and  then  disposed 
of  the  grove  for  $8000.  I  cleared 
$2500  on  another  grove  which  I  owned 
only  twenty-three  days.  Prices  ad- 
vanced about  $500  an  acre  during  the 
war,  but  have  now  dropped  back  to 
ante  helium  level." 


Home  Farm 
Happenings 

.SfOnepfUs 

PUTTING  THE  TRAYS  BACK 
We  are  making  a  new  tray  rack 
and  getting  all  of  the  prune  trays  back 
in  place.  The  old  tray  tack  was  not 
put  on  a  solid  enough  foundation  so 
that  it  sagged  here  and  there.  We 
win  put  big  blocks  under  this  one  so 
tl'at  the  sills  will  stay  level  and  the 
trays  will  set  squarely  on  edge. 

Every  broke*  tray  we  are  setting 
aside  to  1  a  il  to  the  barn — for  a  rainy 
day  repair  jcb. 

Trays  were  hiVh  in  price  this  last 
seos^n — one  mere  eood  boost  for  the 
d  >hydra*or.  Lumber  experts  tell  us 
there  will  never  be  any  cheap'  iray 
shcK-k  acjain. 

We  thought  for  awhile  we  would 
clean  trp  the  trays  when  we  steamed 
up  r';e  boiler  at  the  dipper  to  "blow- 
it  off."  >>  tt  <be  weather  is  getting  cold 
now  and  if  we  don't  get  them  abso- 
lutely clean,  mold  will  ?row  again  be- 
fore next  drying  season  and  we  will 
let  it  go  now  until  next  summer. 


CORING  FCR  YOUNG  BULLS 
Weaned  a  b'inch  of  young  bulls 
a  few  days  ago  and  have  them  in  a 
feed  lot.  giving  them  alfalfa  hay  and 
a  little  gTain. 

They  would  be  better  off  in  a  pas- 
ture if  we  had  one  fenced  "bull  strong." 
but  we  haven't.  Therefore  it  is  cheaper 
to  feed  them  than  to  have  them  break- 
ing out  and  running  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

A  lot  of  young  bulls  in  a  poorly 
fenced  pasture  surely  can  make  life 
miserable  for  whoever  may  be  looking 
after  them.  Surprising  how  quiet  and 
peaceful  fhey  are.  though,  when  you 
get  them  by  themselves.  First  thing 
we  did  was  to  put  them  through  a 
chute  with  a  stanchion  at  the  end, 
catching  each  one.  looking  at  the  tat- 
too in  the  ear.  retattooing  any  that 
were  dim  and  putting  on  horn  brands 
with  hot  number  brands. 

The  horns  are  small  and  the  brand- 
ing will  have  to  be  done  again,  but  it 
Is  mighty  handy  in  referring  to  tha 
pedigrees. 


/^LEANING  UP  THE  YARDS^ 

^  The  winter  cleanup  of  the  farm 
>ards  is  coing  on— and  a  fine  lot  of 
manure  we  are  taking  out. 

Some  gravel  will  need  ^o  be  hauled 
into  some  cf  the  low  spots — an  eave- 
troegh  fixed  on  one  corner  of  the  barn 
and  one  end  of  the  barn  floor  filled  up 
where  some  water  gets  in  after  a  big 
downpour  of  rain. 

The  manure  is  going  on  the  yard 
around  the  hoimes  and  around  some 
yard  trees  that  we  Just  don't  give 
enough  water  when  we  are  busy  with 
a  dozen  other  things  in  the  summer 
season.  Another  thing  — the  soil  it 
quit->  heavy,  and  when  it  gets  dry  It 
Is  difficult  to  soak  up  again.  We  are 
figurinr  that  in  addition  to  supplying 
a  lot  of  readily  available  fertility,  the 
manure  will  hold  the  moisture  better. 

Had  a  splendid  examnle  this  past 
summer.  We  put  a  hair  dozen  loads 
around  some  orange  trees  that  were 
showing  "dry  signs";  the  soil  would 
get  dry  in  spite  or  us.  Some  weeks 
after  the  manure  was  applied  the  trees 
showed  a  most  remarkable  change- 
new  growth;  darker,  richer  leaves, 
and  now  a  good  crop  qr  big  navels. 
Also  we  are  putting  a  good  coating 
or  manure  on  the  flower  beds  that 
haven't  been  doing  any  too  well. 


WE  WOULD  TALK  "SHOP" 
Pardon  us  for  talking  shop, 
but  we  have  Just  accomplished  a  job 
that  has  been  put  off  for  months,  and 
we  feel  so  good  about  it,  we  must  pass 
the  word  along.  One  rainy  day  last 
week  we  decided  to  clean  up  the  shop. 
It  was  an  all-day  job,  but  we  burned 
the  shavings,  thus  removing  a  fire 
menace,  sharpened  all  the  tools,  sorted 
over  the  bolts  and  "Junk,"  put  up  some 
shelves  and  had  a  general  "renova- 
tion." It  looks  a  lot  better — and  we 
are  glad  the  job  is  done. 


COTTON  CREEPING  NORTHWARD 
More  than  a  bale  of  fine  cotton  was 
produced  the  past  season  near  Tres 
Vias.  Butte  County,  Cal.,  which  Is 
abotit  the  same  latitude  as  Denver  and 
Philadelphia.  The  plants  grew  three 
feet  high  and  the  lint  seven-eighths 
inch  in  length.  The  cotton  was  not 
Irrigated,  but  received  a  small  amount 
of  seepage  water. — M.  T.  RICE. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


H.  P.  Drahl  in  his  vineyard, 
noted  for  heavy  yield' and  qual- 
ity of  product.  „ 

Success  With  Hunisa  Grape 

THERE  are  not  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia more  than  five  small 
Hunisa  vineyards,  plus  a  number  of 
scattering  vines.  With  rare  excep- 
tions the  grape  has  proved  a  com- 
plete failure  commercially,  although  H 
has  merits  that  might  make  it  vastly 
superior  to  the  Emperor  as  the  stand- 
ard late  variety. 

This  grape  is  larger  than  the  Em- 
peror, better  colored,  fine  in  flavor 
and  a  great  keeper.  No  other  variety 
can  compare  'with  It  in  production. 
Usually  it  has  only  a  single  seed  In 
eath  grape.  Its  disastrous  failing  is 
in  producing  long,  straggley  bunches 
with  numerous  small,  seedless  grapes, 
■which  spoil  its  appearance  and  6ale. 

O.  R.  Goldman,  at  the  edge  of  the 
tiills  east  of  Cutler,  on  dry  bog  soil,  is 
growing  this  variety  successfully. 
Whether  his  results  can  be  duplicated 
remains  to  «be  seen.  He  planted  an 
Emperor  vineyard  a  number  of  years 
ago,  replanting  the  "misses"  with 
Hunisas. 

He  now  is  grovMng  these  vines  with 
much  lower  heads  than  the  Emperors 
and  in  pruning  leaves  few  spurs  for 
fruiting.  The  upper  bunches  often 
kave  a  few  "shot"  berries;  the  lower 
flusters  are  firm,  well-filled  and  prac- 
tically free  from  this  fault. 
*  In  appearance  and  quality,  they 
greatly  surpass  the  Emperors.  In  the 
middle  of  November  his  unpicked  Em- 
perors were  as  much  green  as  red,  but 
the  Hunisas  were  colored  finely.  It 
Is  proper  to  state,  however,  in  the  Mun- 
son  vineyard  on  the  same  date,  the 
Emnerors  were  fully  as  well  colored 
is  the  Hunisas.  This  was  sandy  soil. 
These  Hunisas  were  on  wires,  and 
''shot  berries"  were  plentiful  enough 
to  make  the  crop  practically  worthless. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  soil, 
pollination,  or  short  pruning  Is  respon- 
sible for  Mr.  Goldman's  success  with 
this  variety.  He  prefers  short  prun- 
ing and  keeping  the  bunches  as  low 
as  possible  and  yet  off  the  ground. 
The  growing  of  these  grapes  is  only 
an  experiment  and  trials  so  far  make 
It  more  of  a  failure  than  a  success, 
but  its  merits  make  it  worth  watching. 
^TULARE  FARMER. 


Pruning  Doubles  Yield 

Three  hundred  long-pruned  apricot 
trees  in  Tulare  county  yielded  32  tons 
of  apricots  the  past  season,  while  the 
same  number  of  short-pruned  trees 
bore  only  14  tons  of  fruit  Thirteen 
tons  of  peaches  were  picked  from 
ninety  long-pruned  trees,  while  only 
/our  and  one-half  tons  were  harvested 
from  the  same  number  which  had 
been  short-pruned. 

Will  Plant  Peaches 

CARL  E.  GERDES  of  Terra  Bella 
has  four  acres  of  Phillips  cling 
peaches  which  the  past  season  pro- 
duced nine  tons  of  dried  fruit,  and  six 
acres  of  three-year-olds  which  yielded 
twelve  tons.  Prices  and  production 
pleased  him  so  well  that  he  is  plan- 
ning to  plant  more  peaches. 


Drahl's  Successful  System 

Advanced  Methods  Pay — Fresno  County  Farmer 
Proves  Foresight  Beats  Hindsight 


and 


1XE  YEARS  ago  H.  P.  Drahle 
bought  thirty  acres  of  Fres- 
no County  fruit  land  and  be-% 
gan  farming  it  In  the  way 
which  to  him  seemed  best, 
regardless  of  the  precept 
and  practice  of  neighbors 
..  official  advisers.  His  methods 
happened  to  be  right  in  line  with  what 
are  now  accepted  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced agricultural  ideas,  which  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  $1000-per-acre 
crops  he  has  grown. 

Three  years  ago  three  acres  of  Em- 
peror grapes  yielded  thirty  tons  of 
fruit,  which  sold  for  five  cents  a  pound 
— $3000.  "  The  past  season  700  Mulr 
and  Lovell  peach  trees  yielded  twelve 
tons  of  the  finest  kind  of  dried  fruit. 
From  less  than  three  acres  of  Malagas, 
thirty-six  tons  of  fruit  were  picked 
the  past  season.  Six  acres  of  En> 
perors  in  their  first  fruiting  season 
produced  thirty-three  tons  of  grapes. 
The  Malagas  were  sold  for  $50  a  ton 
and  the  Emperors  for  $70. 

CROWNS  GRAPE  LOW 

The  above  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves and  tend  to  prove  the  merit  ot 
Drahle's  methods.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  he  does  not  believe  in 
high  crowns  for  Thompsons,  prefer- 
ring to  head  them  at  fourteen  inches. 

Cover  crops,  ample  irrigation  and 
subsoiling  are  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing Drahle  methods.  Melilotus  lndlca 
is  sown  in  October  at  the  rate  of  six 
pounds  per  acre,  after  the  ground  has 
been  irrigated  three  or  four  days,  us- 
ing three  furrows  to  each  middle.  The 
crop  is  cut  up  with  a  disk  in  March 
or  April  and  then  turned  under  with 
a  mold-board  plow.  Heavy  annual 
crops  of  clover  keep  the  ground  mel- 
low, so  that  It  doesn't  pack. 

A  75  horsepower  tractor  is  used  to 
draw  two  subsoil  standards  28  inches 
deep  between  each  two  rows  of  vines. 
The  ground  had  been  in  grain  forty 
years  before  it  was  planted  to  grapes 
and  had  acquired  a  very  hard,  tough 
plow  sole,  which  neither  water  nor 
roots  •  could   penetrate  successfully. 

Peach  trees  are  not  cultivated  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  regardless 
of  weed  growth.  Irrigation  is  resumed 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  In  or- 
der to  develop  strong  bud  and  wood 
growth  for  next  season's  crop.  Wir- 
ing limbs  together  has  been  tried  and 
found  superior  to  propping.,  for  trees 
which  are  sufficiently  well  balanced  to 
make  the  former  method  practicable. 


The  writer  has  never  seen  finer 
peach  trees  than  Drahle's.  Although 
not  pruned  by  the  long  method,  they 
have  not  been  cut  back  enough  to  re- 
duce the  vitality  of  the  tree  nor  les- 
sen the  crop  of  fruit.  An  abundance 
of  new  fruiting  wood  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  tree,  from  the  ground  up. 

A  visitor  once  asked  Drahle  why 
he  left  so  many  small  limbs  near  the 
ground,  comparing  one  of  the  trees 
to  a  Cochin  China  rooster,  with  feath- 
ers on  his  legs.  It  was  explained  that 
bare  limbs  are  unprofitable  and  that 
the  bearing  wood  should  be  kept  as 
low  down  as  possible,  as  peach  trees 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  produce 
fruit  higher  up  each  year,  while  twigs 
on  the  main  branches  are  apt  to  die. 
The  higher  up  a  tree  has  to  "suck 
sap,"  the  less  fruit  It  will  bear,  he 
maintains.  The  thriftiest  peach  trees' 
are  those  which  have  plenty  of  green 
growth  on  the  main  branches,  It  is 
pointed  out. 

Drahle  is  a  big,  burly  Missourian 
who  believes  that  every  farmer,  no 
matter  what  his  main  crop  may  be, 
should  keep  a  cow  and  have  a  garden. 
He  blames  the  auto  largely  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  family  cow  and 
truck  patch. 

STANDS  BY  COW 

"Some  of  my  neighbors  say  they 
can  buy  vegetables  cheaper  than  they 
can  grow  them  and  that  they  won't 
be  tied  to  a  cow  when  they  can  go 
Joy  riding,"  says  Drahle.  "1  find  it 
cheaper  to  produce  vegetables  than 
to  buy  them  and  consider  it  much 
nicer  to  gather  all  the  fresh  garden 
stuff  I  want  from  my  own  garden  than 
to  depend  upon  a  precarious  supply 
of  doubtful  quality  from  the  city. 

"As  for  the  cow,  I'd  rather  be  tied 
to  a  milking  stool  a  few  minutes  each 
day  than  to  do  without  fresh  milk  and 
cream.  An  auto  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence, but  it  can't  take  the  place  of  a 
good  family  cow." 

Three  thrifty  lemon  trees  and  a 
great  profusion  of  roses  and  other 
flowers  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Drahle  home.  Two  thousand  dol- 
lars an  acre  was  offered  for  the  place 
a  few  years  ago.  but  the  owner  wasnjt 
tempted  to  sell,  because  he  didn't 
know  where  he  could  better  himself. 
Land  prices  have  since  dropped  con- 
slderablv,  but  that  doesn't  worry 
Drahle.  "for  he  likes  his  work  and  earns 
a  good  Uving. — O.  H.  B. 


Will  Loganberries  Come  Back  ? 


WAR  prices  brought  a  great  boom 
to  the  loganberry  bulsness  in 
the  Willamette  Valley.  Prices 
were  "kited"  to  13  cents  a  pound,  which 
was  double  the  amount  necessary  for 
profitable  production.  Farmers,  how- 
ever, are  like  other  people  when  it 
comes  to  getting  all  they  can  while  the 
getting  is  good,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
retrieve  losses  on  products  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  sell  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

Conservative  canners  sounded  a 
note  of  warning,  trying  to  hold  the 
market  down  to  10  cents,  but  without 
avail.  Everybody  wanted  loganberries, 
the  fruit  having  a  great  vogue  the  two 
years  following  the  close  of  the  war. 
Soft  drink  manufacturers  squeezed  the 
Juice  out  of  more  than  3000  tons  of 
loganberries,  and  for  a  time  it  looked 
as  though  the  beverage  would  rival 
grapejuice. 

HEAVY  PLANTING 

Everybody  planted  loganberries,  at- 
tracted by  the  fabulous  profits— $500  to 
$1000  an  acre — which  in  a  few  Instances 
were  made  with  this  popular  berry. 
Growers  paid  as  high  as  $250  an  acra 
merely  for  the  privilege  of  plant  prop- 
agation. 

Then  the  crash  came.  Dealers  were 
forced  by  the  high  price  of  both  sugar 
and  berries  to  charge  enormous  prices 
for  canned  loganberries,  which  could 
not  be  realized  when  the  period  of 
liquidation  and  readjustment  came  two 
years  ago.  Canners  could  not  book  or- 
ders for  the  1921  crop  and  some  of  them 
ceased  operations  entirely,  so  far  as 
loganberries  were  concrened,  while 
others  toos  them  on  consignment,  after- 


wards paying  what  conditions  war- 
ranted, which  in  some  cases  was  only  3 
or  4  cents  a  pound.  The  Juice  presses 
were  allowed  to  dry  up.  while  rich,  red 
berries  rotted  on  the  vines.  The  fruit 
boomers  who  had  been  predicting  that 
there  would  never  be  enough  loganber- 
ries produced  to  supply  the  ever-in- 
creasing demand  were  strangely  silent 
during  the  crisis. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  during 
the  past  season.  Growers  held  meet- 
ings and  demanded  6  cents  a  pound, 
which  they  said  was  as  cheap  as  logan- 
berries could  be  produced  at  a  profit. 
The  canners  were  inclined  to  agree 
with  them,  but  found  growers  who  were 
willing  to  sell  for  as  low  as  3Vi  cents, 
•  so  were  unwilling  to  pay  more. 

ASSOCIATION  HAS  TROUBLES 

The  Oregon  growers.  Statewide  Fruit- 
growers' Marketing  Association,  tried 
to  hold  the  price  up  to  at  least  5  cents, 
but  controlled  only  1500  tons  out  of  a 
total  production  of  S000  tons,  so  were 
unable  to  handle  the  situation  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  the  price  slumping  to 
4  cents. 

The  result  is  that  many  growers  are 
threatening  to  dig  up  their  vines,  and 
some  will  undoubtedly  pursue  this 
course. 

What  of  the  future?  Will  the  logan- 
berry come  back?  Many  observers  be- 
lieve it  will.  There  are  almost  as  many 
ups  and  downs  in  the  fruit  business — 
especially  berries — as  In  a  city  elevator 
operator's  life. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
that  loganberries  have  sold  below  pro- 
duction cost.  The  cause  then  was  lack 
of  markets  and  an  adequate  marketing 


Typical    peach    tree   in  Drahl 
orchard.      Note    ideal  shape. 
Modified  long  pruning. 


association.  The  present  depressed 
prices  are  due  to  the  same  causes.  Let 
the  growers  get  together  and  pool  their 
crop  with  the  Oregon  growers  or  some 
other  reliable  organization,  not  neglect- 
ing to  advertfse  and  open  up  new  mar- 
kets for  their  products,  and  there  Is 
every  reason  to  expect  satisfactory 
prices. 

MORE  ADVERTISING  NEEDED 

The  loganberry  is  comparatively  a 
new  fruit.  Many  prefer  it  to  the  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry,  but  not  one  per- 
son In  ten  who  is  familiar  with  these 
fruits  has  ever  heard  of  the  loganberry. 
The  fact  that  successful  loganberry 
culture  is  restricted  to  comparatively  a 
small  area  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
one  reason  why  the  fame  of  the  berry 
has  not  spread  more  rapidly  through 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
While  this  is  a  disadvantage  as  far  as 
getting  the  fruit  into  the  hands — or 
mouths — of  the  people  Is  concerned,  it 
will  enable  the  comparatively  few  grow- 
ers who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in 
the  Northwest  to  obtain  fancy  prices  as 
soon  as  people  become  acquainted  with 
loganberries,  because  the  former  will 
have  a  monopoly  of  production. 

As  soon  as  the  Juice  makers  adjust 
their  financial  difficulties  and  again  go 
Into  action,  loganberry  Juice  will  once 
more  compete  with  grapejuice  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  healthful  bev- 
erages enjoyed  by  man.  Meanwhile, 
keep  the  loganberry  vines  pruned  and 
plowed  and  they  may  yet  yield  rich 
rewards. — O.  H.  B. 


Remove  Dead  Figs 

'THE  removal  of  old,  dead  figs  from 
*■  branches  during  the  winter  is  a 
practice  not  carried  out  by  the  ma- 
Jorlty  of  fig  growers,  but  the  Beck- 
wlth  Companv  of  Reedley  strongly 
advises  it.    They  state: 

"We  might  mention  here  also  the 
importance  of  preventing  a  certain 
form  of  die  back.'  At  the  end  of  the 
season  there  will  usually  be  found  a 
few  figs  still  clinging  to  the  tree 
which,  by  reason  of  the  cold  weather, 
have  failed  to  mature.  If  these  are 
not  stripped  off  they  will  decay  and 
the  exuding  juice  which  spreads  on 
the  limb  furnishes  a  home  for  certain 
Injurious  bacteria  causing  the  so- 
called  'die  back.'  Along  in  December 
the  figs  can  be  jarred  off  quite  readily 
with  a  lath." — TULARE  FARMER. 


Lespedeza  Clover 

IN  answer  to  an  Inquiry  regarding 
I^espede/.a,  a  species  of  annual 
clover  grown  to  some  extent  in  the 
Southern  Stales  and  loudly  boomed  by 
a  prominent  national  agricultural 
weekly.  Prof.  M.  P.^Kelley  of  the 
agronomy  department  of  the  Califor- 
nia College  of  Agriculture,  writes: 

"Lespedeza  clover  is  not  now  grown 
to  any  extent  in  California.  It  has 
been  many  times  tried  experimentally, 
but  has  never  proven  a  success  under 
our  conditions." 
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Purebreds  Pay  Best 

PUREBRED  livestock  is  40  per  cent 
more  profitable  than  scrubs,  on 
an  average,  according  to  the  U.  S 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which 
fixes  the  percentages  for  the  vario  is 
varieties  as  follows-  dairy  ctttle  48; 
beef  cattle.  37:  poultry.  41:  swine, 
sheep,  38;  horses.  37;  iioats,  37. 


Fall  Freshening  Pays 

RECORDS  of  10  000  cows  show  that 
rows  which  freshened  in  the  fall 
produced  more  milk  than  those  which 
calved  in  the  spring,  also  exceeding  in 
production  those  which  freshened  in 
either  winter  or  summer.  A  higher 
avera-.e  mice  was  received  for  the 
product  of  cows  which  freshened  in 
the  fall. 

Milk  Improves  Children 

THE  introduction  of  milk  into  the 
schools  ft  Riverside  reduced  the 
number  of  children  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition 25  per  cent,  according  to  a 
statement  made  bv  L.  H.  Moulton  of 
the  Slate  Dairy  Co  oicil  at  a  recent 
Btoek  breeders'  meeting. 

"Milk  is  a  natural  food  for  boys  and 
Bhrta  and  paren's  are  just  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  cheaper, 
more  wholesome  or  more  easily  fed 
than  this  ponular  lacteal  product."  de- 
clares Mr.  Moulton.  "As  dairies  are 
made  more  sanitary  and  the  T.  B.  test 
given  more  universally,  people's  con- 
fidence in  this  basic  food  increases 
and  sales  multiply  accordingly." 


Adding  Machine  Great  Help 

MAX  ARB,  snccessful  Oregon  dairy- 
man, finds  that  a  small  adding 
machine  soon  pays  for  itself  in  com- 
puting monthly  milk  records  and  in 
casting  up  other  accounts  on  a  big 
dairy  farm.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
farmer  should  not  employ  the  same 
mechanical  equipment  as  other  busi- 
ness men,  provided  the  same  opera- 
tions are  to  be  performed  In  sufficient 
volume  to  warrant  the  expense.  Deal- 
ers In  office  equipment  will  find  enter- 
prising breeders  of  pure-bred  livestock 
ready  to  consider  the  purchase  of  any 
appartus  which  will  increase  the  effi 
ciency  of  their  operations. 


Live  Stock  Hurdle 

ALIGHT,  easily  handled  live  6tock 
hurdle  is  a  great  help  when  separ- 
ating sheep  or  hogs.  It  becomes  a 
necessity  when  judging  stock  in  the 
6how  ring,  or  selling  or  buying  in  the 
auction  mart;  and  at  home  when  ex- 
hibiting fat  stock,  or  breeding  animals 
before  a  prospective  customer. 

Petted  animals,  like  spoiled  chil- 
dren, behave  badly  before  company. 
In  any  case  it  is  bad  form  to  whip 
them;  swearing  may  lose  a  prize  rib- 
bon or  a  customer,  therefore,  the  safe 
and  sane  way  is  to  secure  some  thin 
oak  boards  five  or  six  inches  wide  and 
to  make  a  hurdle. 

Six-inch  boards  measure  about  five 
and  one-half  inches  when  dressed; 
that  is  wide  enough  to  make  strong 


LIVC     STOCK  HUtDul 

brace  joints  by  putting  in  four  stove 
bolts  at  each  intersection  where  the 
upright  cleats  cross  the  horizontal 
bars.  The  cleats  should  be  double, 
three-eighths  thick  and  bolted  through 
as  shown. 

The  lengthwise  bars  may  be  three- 
eighths  or  thinner  if  the  boards  are  as 
tough  as  they  should  be.  This  con- 
struction will  be  light  and  strong  and 
a  car  along  the  highway.  This  is  espe- 
will  brace  the  hurdle  in  a  workman- 
like manner  and  it  will  be  an  orna- 
ment as  well  as  a  useful  addition  to 
the  stable  or  stock  pens. 

The  drawing  shows  a  hurdle  eight 
feet  long  and  about  three  feet  high. 
The  aize,  however,  may  be  changed 
to  suit  individual  preference.  It  is 
better  to  make  small  openings  be- 
tween the  boards  to  discourage  hogs 
from  attempting  to  burst  through. — 
H.  A.  SHEA  RPn 


SEIBEL 

AIR  SPRING  SEAT 
for  TRACTORS  and  TRUCKS 

Ride  in  perfect  comfort.  Protect  your 
spine  and  kidneys.  You'll  never  feel 
a  jolt  or  jar. 

#21  ON  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 
— your  money  back  if  you  want  it 

SEIBEL  AIR  SPRING  CO. 

Humboldt  link  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
848  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  un  !  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poult,  y  Colony  at  Palo  Alto.  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Celery  No.  2  is  now  being 
established  at  Owensmouth,  California,  25  miles  from 
Los  Angc'es. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


IRRIGATION  PIPE 

.   B-  for.'  plttcfrifg  your  order  for  well  or  Irricai  l»in  supplies  p«-t 
our  l.i-i   i > '  i ' -  IN:  or.  Water  nml  Oil  Casings,  Riveted 

Slerl  IVittrr  Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  (Galvanized  Troughs 
ii  rid  Tank  a  fur  all  purpose*.  We  guarantee  immediate  dc- 
li\»-iv      Kvp«"rt  AdtU-e  Free.     Address  Dept.  O. 

CONSOLIDATED  PIPE  CO., 

LOS  ANGElfS,2440  E  9TH  57 
BAXERSF1ELD,Unio*  4  liruxTOh  Avtt 
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Cream  Checks! 

The  Only 
Harvest  That  Lasts 
the  Year  Wound 

The  winter  winds  may  blow, 
but  the  well-cared-for  dairy 
herd  produces  valuabls  but- 
ter-fat from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  And  the  checks  you 
get  from  this  butter-fat  come 
in  mighty  handy  every  week. 


McCormick-Deering 

[BALL-BEARING] 

Primrose 
Cream  Separators 

are  found  on  many  farms,  helping  the 
owners  get  all  of  the  cream  out  of  the 
milk,  and  in  good  condition  to  bring 
the  top  market  price.  If  you  are  not  * 
familiar  with  the  Primrose,  you  ought 
to  go  to  the  store  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  and  see  the  one  he 
has  on  his  floor.  It  is  the  highest 
development  in  cream  separator  con- 
struction. For  years  the  Primrose  has 
been  known  to  excel  others  in  effi- 
ciency, durability,  close-skimming, 
light-running,  and  long  life.  And  the 
added  feature  of  ball  bearings  now 
places  it  one  more  step  ahead. 


cAskfora 
demonstration 

You  want  to  know  more 
about  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  year 
'round  cream  check"har- 
vest" — why  not  ask  the 
McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  Primrose  to  you?  He 
will  do  it,  and  it  won't 
obligate  you  either. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

Chicago  <w«»<«fl  USA 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dcaleit  t-  the  United  States 
^HiitiiiiiiiHtirtiiiiiiitiin':iiiniiniH)iiiiiiimiuinminnminininii»  'iiiiiiiiMiiiMtiitiiiitiitMiiMMtiiHiiiiitiiiriiiiinmnniMitiii'iiii'miinitinitumi  'iiiiii!iiMi:nniniiniiiti)M»mfn;i'"nniniiii)innitmnrmf  wwnnm  iinn.iiniinniniiiriTiTtitiiT"j_ 
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J  AND  ART  14.  1*J3 


Nothing  like  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate  to  give  you 
a  smooth,  rich,  satisfying  bever- 
age. But  it  doesn't  stop  there. 
The  same  uniform  richness  that 
makes  Ghirardelli's  "work  out" 
so  smoothly  in  the  cup  makes 
it  work  out  in  the  oven.  Use  it 
for  all  your  baking  and  cooking ! 
It  is  the  all-in-one  chocolate. 

Say  " Gear-ar-dtlly"  and  send 
for  recipe  booklet— free! 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  San  Fnncttco 


Ghhaidellis 

Chocolate 


for  everj  paint  purpose 


ask  for  the 
MATHEWS  brand 

— and,  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock,  just  write  our  nearest 
office  and  we  will  gladly  see  that  you  are  supplied.  We  have 
satisfactorily  served  the  needs  of  Western  Paint  Users  for 
40  years 

— Mathews  Paints  are  100  per  cent  chemically  pure — go  far- 
ther and  protect  surfaces  better — therefore  are  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 

Be  sure  you  get  Mathews  Paints — O.  AC.  for 
every  paint  purpose. 

Dept.  O.  F.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pasadena,  Cal.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

[gnWgriTC,W3  frAlNT  COMPANY  «eac, 


Silos  in  the  Imperial  Valley 

How  Southern  Farmers  Are  Handling 
Their  Silage  Crop 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper  Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 


IW.  EPLER.  Imperial  Valley  dairy- 
man, cuts  down  the  cost  of 
s  silo  construction  by  digging  a 
deep  pit  and  plastering  up  the 
sides.  He  has  three  of  these  un- 
derground silos  on  his  ranch  one 
mile  north  of  El  Centro.  Each  one 
is  14  feet  across  and  22  feet  deep, 
has  a  capacity  of  90  tons  and  cost  $135. 
About  half  of  this  amount  went  to  pay 
for  the  curbing,  which  is  four  Inches 
thick  and  extends  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  six  feet 
above.  The  silage  has  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  spoiling  a  little  just  where 
the  curbing  joins  the  lower  portion 
of  the  silo. 

Mr.  Epler  fills  his  pit  silos  with  rallo 
maize  and  honey  sorghum,  putting  in 
one  load  of  the  former  to  every  two 
loads  of  the  latter.  The  sorghum  gen- 
erally yields  40  tons  per  acre.  One 
crop  made  47  tons,  an  immense 
amount  of  sweet  juice  and  palatable 
fiber. 

"In  digging  a  pit  silo,  stop  when 
you  strike  the  water  table,"  advises 
Mr.  Epler.  "When  your  silo  is  down 
in  the  ground  you  need  never  He 
awake  at  night  when  the  wind  blows, 
earing  the  structure  will  get  out  of 
plumb  and  look  like  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa. 

"It  is  easier  to  empty  a  pit  silo  than 
the  other  kind,  because  you  are  not 
bothered  with  the  wind  blowing  the 
feed  away  and  the  box  in  the  center 
can  be  filled  by  moving  the  material 
only  once,  whereas  it  is  necessary  to 
make  two  throws  to  get  silage  to  the 
door  of  an  above-ground  silo. 

"We  use  our  hay  derrick  for  empty- 
ing a  silo,  employing  the  team  which 
pulls  the  feed  wagon  to  lift  the  box 
out  of  the  pit.  The  box  holds  about 
one-half  ton  and  has  a  hinged  bottom, 
with  automatic  dump  trigger. 

"Sorghums  solve  our  feed  problem. 
We  give  our  cows  plenty  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  pasture,  but  find  they  need  grain 
and  silage  to  make  a  balance  ration 
and  also  to  enable  us  to  carry  as  many 
cows  as  possible  on  a  given  acreage. 
We  believe  two  or  three  tons  of  silage 
has  as  much  feed  value  as  one  ton  of 
good  alfalfa  hay." 

COWS  AVERAGE  POUND  A  DAY. 

W.  A.  Swerdferger.  another  milk  pro- 
ducer of  the  Southern  valley,  takes  con- 
tracts for  cutting  sorghums  and  putting 
it  into  silos  for  $2  a  ton.  Men  are  paid 
30  cents  a  ton  for  cutting  the  stalks 
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down  and  throwing  them  into 
earning  $4.50  a  day  at  this  work, 
loading  sorghum,  two  men  stand 
the  middle  of  the  hay  rack  and  pit 
the   stalks  at    either    end.  1 
towards  the  middle.    This  m 


Baby  Pig  Protector 

EVERY  farrowing  pen  should  have 
a  rail  fender  near  the  wall  to  pre- 
vent the  sow  from  crushing  the  baby 
pigs  when  she  lies  down.  Planks  often 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  rail 
is  better  for  several  reasons. 

The  rail  should  be  about  three  inches 
square,  and  securely  attached  to  the 
wall  about  eight  Inches  above  the 
floor  and  about  eight  inches  from  the 
wall.  This  spacing  gives  the  little 
fellows  plenty  of  room  to  get  out  of 
the  way  and  to  remain  in  sight  of  the 
attendant.  There  is  room  to  lift  them 
out  without  disturbing  the  sow.  The 


pigs  are  In  sight  where  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  left  out  long  enough  to 
become  chilled.  There  is  no  hiding 
place  such  as  a  plank  affords. 

Plank  fenders  have  cost  the  lives  of 
a  great  many  pigs  by  hiding  them 
away  from  the  attendant  until  they 
become  chilled. 

Pig  fenders  should  be  well  braced 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  wall  by 
bolts  and  brackets.  Lag  screws  fas- 
tened in  the  studding  are  perhaps  best 
and  easiest  to  use.  They  should  be 
long  enough  to  pass  through  the  rail, 
bracket  and  wall  boarding  and  to  get 
a  good  screw  hold  in  the  studding. 

The  supporting  brackets  should  be 
placed  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  cleaning  the  pen.  —  H.  A. 
SHEARER. 
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the  silage  to  100  cows,  which  averai 
100  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  Th 
was  pretty  good,  but  Swerdferger  tel 
of  a  cow  which  supplied  all  the  mil 
butter  and  cream  his  family  could  u: 
and  in  addition  euough  cream  to  ma 
two  pounds  of  butter  per  day  to  sel 

The   idea   of  cutting  sorghum 
hand  in  a  region  where  the  tempt 
ture  is  often  ir*o  in  the  shade — and 
shade — does  not  appeal  to  the 
belt  farmer  with  shock  fodder  m 
rles — or  anybody  else,  for  that 
ter.    Other  Imperial  farmers  very 
cessfully  perform  this  hard,  di 
able  work  with  machinery. 

HARVESTING  SORGHCM  BY 
MACHINERY. 

C.  A.  Magaw.  who  is  farming 

of  the  Tlmkln  ranches  of  520 
cuts   hegira  grain   sorghum    wKh  a 
binder  and   shocks    the   surplus  laft 
after  filling  two  galvanized  irom  silos  I 
20  by  34  feet,  which  hold  460  tons  of 
silage.    When  the  latter  is  all  fed.  thai 
silos   are   filled   with   shock  fodder.l 
which  Is  wet  down  as  It  is  chopped 
up  for  silage     The  silos  are  filled  | 
three  times  each  year. 

Fred  Gunterman  go^s   Magaw  one 
better  and  not  only  cuts  sorghum  by 
machine  power  but  chops  it  Into  silage] 
as  soon  as  it   is  severed   from  the 
ground  and  elevates  it  into  a  wagoal 
which  is  driven  alongside.    This  labor 
saving  dual  machine  is  operated  by  a 
gas  engine  and  drawn  by  a  tractor.1 
The  contents  of  the  wagon  are  sucked 
up  and  blown  Into  huge  wooden  silos  I 
by  a  machine  which  is  run  by  a  belt' 
attached  to  a  tractor. 

Gunterman  has  near  Calexico  aj 
model  half-section  farm,  on  which  ha 
produces  an  enormous  quantity  of 
first-class  feed.  Soil  fertility  is  main- 
tained by  an  intelligent  system  of  crop' 
rotation,  alfalfa  being  the  principal 
legume  employed. — O.  H.  B. 


How  to  Treat  Warbles 

ARE  there  any  warbles  In  your 
tie?  Better  take  a  look,  wa 
a  prominent  breeder.  One  estims 
places  the  annual  damage  done 
these  troublesome  little  Insects  at 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Their  presence  is  Indicated  by  smsll 
lumps  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  Ex- 
amination will  disclose  a  hole  through 
which  the  grub  breathes.  Squeezing 
the  lump  will  force  the  warble  to  pro- 
trude, when  it  may  be  pulled  out  with 
a  tweezers.  Prevention  consists  la 
keeping  the  flies  away  in  early  sura- 
mer  with  an  oil  spray  The  holes  mads 
by  warbles  injure  the  value  of  the  hide. 
The  life  history  of  warbles  Is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement, but  the  above  facts  are  the 
essential  ones  needed  in  controlling 
the  pest. 


New  Zealand  Cow  Wins 

ALCARTRA  PI  ETERTJE  CUO- 
THILDE,  a  New  Zealand  cow 
owned  by  A.  V.  Marks  of  Taranlki.  has 
given  in  twelve  months  34,000  pounds 
of  milk  containing  1170  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  the  equivalent  of  1462  pounds 
of  butter.  There  are  only  four  other 
cows  which  have  produced  over  34,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  and  five 
which  have  exceeded  the  fat  figure. 

IMPORT  CHEAP  FIGS 
A  few  weeks  ago  Spanish  figs  sold 
in  New  York  City,  for  4H  cents  a 
pound.  Even  with  s  2-cent  tariff,  for- 
eign figs  compete  with  the  home  prod- 
uct, it  sppesrs. 

INCREASING  "GRASS"  ACREAGE 
An  Increase  over  last  year  of  60.000 
boxes  of  asparagus  is  expected  In  the 
amount  contracted  tor  by  the  Hums 
Canning  Company  at  Bsalcis  for  the 
coming  season.— DESALONE  HOLLA- 
BAt'QH. 
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Getting  Ahead  on  Forty  Acres 


AN  a  man  make  a  living  on  40 
acres  of  California  land  used 
for  general  farming?  If  this 
can  be  accomplished  success- 
fully, it  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards solving  the  problem  of 
idle  acres.  California  has 
2,000,000  acres  under  ditch  but  not  cul- 
tivated, according  to  Dr.  Edwood 
Mead,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
State  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
land  settlement  problem. 

The  average  man  is  not  adapted  to 
specialty  farming,  which  largely  ac- 
counts for  the  great  number  of  fail- 
ures with  fruit,  poultry,  bees  and  other 
agricultural  products  suited  to  small 
tracts.    Most  people  need  at  least  40 


Corn  Belt  Farmer  Makes  Good 

THERE  is  a  general  impression  among  the  big  grain 
ranchers  of  California  that  a  man  cannot  make 
a  living  on  40  acres  devoted  to  general  farming.  L. 
N.  Irwin,  a  former  Illinois  farmer,  came  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  10  years  ago  and  not  only  has  made  a 
comfortable  living  on  that  amount  of- land,  but  also 
has  gained  $1000  a  year.    Here's  his  story. 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


built.  Instead  of  a  crop  of  grain  two 
years  out  of  three  which  is  what  the 


surrounding  land  produces,  Irwin's 
farm  yields  a  half  dozen  crops  of  hay 


each  year.  The  alfalfa  is  not  pas- 
tured in  the  lazy  man's  way,  but  al- 
lowed to  grow  unhindered  until  It  has 
reached  its  maximum  value.  A  few 
arres  are  reserved  for  pasture  and  a 
few  acres  more  planted  to  almonds. 
The  nut  trees  now  are  large  enough  to 
add  materially  to  the  family  income. 

Sir  Aggie  Mead  De  Kol  Is  the  herd 
sire.  His  seven  nearest  dams  have 
yearly  records  averaging  upwards  of 
1000  pounds  of  butter.  The  cows  con- 
stitute an  exceptionally  fine  herd  of 
Holsteins,  In  striking  contrast  to 
poorly-bred  scrubs  which  depend  upon 
pasture  for  feed  and  barely  get  by. 
during  the  winter  season.  A  fine  lot 
of  calves  rapidly  are  growing  into 
good  money, 


acres  of  good  land  where  they  can  fol- 
low mixed  farming  In  order  to  make 
a  living — to  say  nothing  about  surplus 
earnings. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  cut  up  quarter  sections  into  40-acre 
farms  and  place  a  family  upon  each 
tract  of  this  size.  Many  of  these  pro- 
jects got  no  farther,  for  the  farmer 
failed  to  make  good,  because  of  either 
lack  of  capital  and  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  or  other  causes. 

STARTS  WITH  $4000 

These  failures  did  not  daunt  L..  N. 
Jrwin.  a  former  Illinois^  farmer  who 
was  going  strong  on  a  rented  farm,  but 
finding  It  pretty  hard  sledding.  He 
came  to  California  In  search  of  cheap 
land  and  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
to  find  he  would  have  to  pay  $250  an 
acre  for  Impoverished  grain  land  -In 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  Upon  inves- 
tigation, however,  he  found  that  the 
land  would  produce  about  twice  as 
much  feed  as  could  be  grown  on  the 
same  area  in  his  home  State,*  where 
real  estate  prices  were  even  highetr. 

Therefore,  he  chartered  a  car  and 
moved  out,  buying  40  acres  three  miles 
west  of  Dixon  for  $10,000.  He  had  only 
$4000  werth  of  this  world's  goods  and 
there  was  nothing  on  the  place  but  an 
old  barn,  but  arrangements  were  made 
for  paying  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  and  developing  the  property. 

A  team  of  Percheron  horses  and  a 
pure-bred  Holstein  calf  were  Included 
in  the  car  of  goods  which  had  been 
shipped  from  the  East,  the  intention 
being  to  make  cows  and  horses  the 
two  chief  products  of  the  farm.  Ex- 
perience Indicated  however,  that  these 
animals  do  not  mix  well  on  a  small 
farm,  and  the  horses  were  dropped. 

DEVELOPS  DAIRY  HERD 


A  Holstein  herd  of  27  animals, 
which  Includes  18  cows,  has  been  built 
up,  needed  improvements  made  and 
the  place  put  in  shape  to  make  some 
real  money.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Irwin 
has  made  a  good  living  for  himself 
and  family  and  gained  about  $1000  a 
year  for  the  10  years  he  has  been 
here,  which  Is  a  very  creditable  and 
encouraging  accomplishment.  How  has 
he  done  It? 

Cows  and  alfalfa  are  the  two  pil- 
lars  upon   which   success    has  been 


}  1  Contented  calves  having  their  first 
Jjf  picture  taken. 


Jrwin  ranch  reflections.  This 
fine  herd  of  Holstein  cows  is  the 
main  source  of  revenue  on  the 
forty-acre  farm. 


A  model  dairy  heretofore  has  been 
the  main  source  of  income,  but  Is  to 
be  gradually  superceded  by  the  pure- 
bred stock  business.  Dairying  is  hard, 
confining  work  and  after  a  man  has 
worked  at  It  half  a  life  time  he  gen- 
erally plans  to  do  something  which 
leaves  more  time  for  other  things. 

A  milking  machine  takes  the  place 
of  the  hired  man,  a  substitution  which 
is  appreciated  by  the  entire  family  and 
especially  Mrs.  Irwin.  This  mechani- 
cal1 milker  is  to  be  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, but  has  heretofore  been  run  by 
a  two-horse-power  gas  engine.  It  has 
proved  a  success,  but  needs  to  be 
properly  cared  for,  and  the  cows  must 
he  carefully  (Continued  on  Page  1*) 


The  Irwin  Family  in  Front  of  Their  Fine  Farm  Home  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
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"America's  Egg  Basket" 


By  R.  B.  KASSON 

Extension    Poultry  Specialist, 
University  of  California 

EALIZ1NG  that  definite  and 
lasting  results  might  not  be 
obtained  until  1924,  Sonoma 
County  in  October,  1921, 
started  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  management  of 
chick  hatcheries. 
The  idea  found  expression  in  the  now 
famous  "Accredited  Hatchery  List," 
made  up  of  commercial  chick  establish- 
ments which  were  willing  to  subscribe 
to  very  rigid  rules  and  regulations,  and 
submit  to  regular  inspection. 

Already  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered and  overcome,  while  criticism 
aud  dissatisfaction  have  not  been  lack- 
ing. Those  backing  the  project,  how- 
ever, feel  that  results  already  more  than 
justify  its  existence.  One  object  was  to 
do  away  with  certain  conditions  of  sell- 
ing and  advertising  baby  chicks  which 
were  considered  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  county. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  supported  the 
plan  with  the  idea  of  Improving  stock, 


increasing  egg*  production,  standardizing 
breeding  flocks,  and  upholding  Sonoma 
County's  fine  reputation  as  a  purebred 
poultry  center. 

RIGID  CONTRACT  SIGNED 

The  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  Ac- 
credited Hatchery  List  was  started  with 
thirteen  hatcheries  with  a  combined  ca- 
pacity of  1.202,000  eggs.  These  hatch- 
eries signed  a  contract  with  the  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  Poultry  Depart- 
ment covering  a  period  of  three  years, 
binding  themselves  to  the  following 
rules: 

I.  Fowls  used  as  breeders  shall  be 
in  good,  healthy  condition  as  judged  by 
the  inspector,  and  shall  be  culled  so  far 
as  may  be  practical  during  the  first  pe- 
riod beginning  November.  1921,  and 
shall  be  thoroughly  culled  during  the 
early  summers  of  1922  and  1923  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  recommended  and 
demonstrated  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service. 

II.  Females  are  to  be  at  least  twelve 
months  old. 

IH.  Males  are  to  be  approved  by  the 
inspector  as  to  vigor  and  shall  not  be 
less  than  eight  months  of  age.  The 


Sonoma  County,  famous  for  its  Petaluma  and  other  poultry  centers,  as 
wiell  as  its  diversified  products,  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  egg  pro- 
ducers. Above  is  shown  a  typical  Sonoma  County  flock.  Left — Pet- 
aluma school  children  with  baby  chicks  furnished  by  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  part  of  its  poultry  extension  program.  (International  Photo) 


males  to  be  used  during  the  breeding 
season  of  1922-23,  beginning  November 
1,  1922,  shall  have  In  addition,  trapnest 
pedigree  records  on  the  side  of  the  sire 
of  175  egg  or  better  and  the  males  to 
be  used  during  the  breeding  season  of 
1923-24,  shall  have  a  trapnest  pedigree 
of  both  the  dam  and  sire  of  175  eggs 
or  better. 

IV.  No  artificial  lighting  earlier  than 
5  a.  m.  or  stimulating  feeds  to  produce 
higher  than  40  per  cent  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January. 

V.  Eggs  to  be  delivered  within  seven 
days,  and  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
chilling  or  overheating. 

VI.  Weight  to  be  22  26  ounces  per 
dozen. 

VII.  Eggs  must  be  uniform  in  size, 
Bhape,  color  and  shell  texture. 

VIII.  Ample  supply  of  greens  must 
be  fed  birds  In  inspected  pens. 

IX.  Grain  must  constitute  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  grain 
and  mash  feed,  and  where  fed  In 
houses,  litter  must  be  reasonably  clean, 
dry  and  loose. 

X.  No  chicks  bearing  the  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  Accredited  Hatch- 
ery trade  mark  can  be  sold  for  resale 
as  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  Hatch- 
ery Chicks. 

NO  PERSUASION  USED 

Any  hatchery  that  joins  the  Accred- 
ited List  does  so  without  any  invita- 
tion or  persuasion.  During  the  past 
year  eight  more  hatcheries  have  made 
application    and   have  been  admitted 


bringing  the  total  capacity  up  to  1,456,- 

000  egg3. 

One  of  the  Improvements  Inaugurated 
since  the  Accredited  Hatcheries  have 
been  operating  is  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
requires  all  advertising  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  before  it  Is  published. 

During  the  first  five  months  tbat  the 
Accredited  Hatcheries  were  In  opera- 
tion, special  stress  was  placed  on  the 
removal  of  speckled  and  brown-breasted 
birds  from  the  breeding  flocks  and  by 
March,  1922,  over  7000  hens  had  been 
removed.  Also  during  the  spring  sea- 
son of  this  year  considerable  improve- 
ment bas  been  made  In  handling  hatch- 
ing eggs  on  the  different  ranches.  In- 
cluding better  selection  and  better  care 
during  the  cold  nights  and  mornings. 
Whenever  pox  or  severe  colds  were 
found  among  the  breeding  flocks  the 
use  of  the  hatching  eggs  was  discon- 
tinued. 

Before  the  culling  season  had  begun, 
each  hatchery  visited  all  his  eggmen 
and  prospective  eggmen  and  if  they  re- 
fused or  did  not  wish  to  co-operate  they 
were  dropped.  At  this  time  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  each  of  the  hatch- 
erymen  with  their  eggmen  for  handling 
the  cockerels  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  cocks  that  are  being  used  in  the 
Accredited  Hatcheries  flocks  for  the 
present  season  have  been  secured  from 
breeders  that  have  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  Farm  Bureau  as  reliable 
poultry  breed-  {Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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Nestled  Among  Sonoma's  Rolling  Hills  Are  Some  of  the  Finest  Poultry  Farms  in  the  World 
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Our  Growing  Fig  Industry 


greater  use  of  the  fig  as  a  food 
product. 

Turning  from  the  fruit  itself  and  its 
position  in  the  trade,  we  learn  that 
there  are  about  3".. 000  acres  planted 
to  figs  In  this  State,  representing  a 
total  investment  something  like  18  to 


By  GEO.  C.  ROEDING 

Veteran  Xttracri/man  and  llortkulturnl 
Leader 

Written    for   OUCH  A  Kit    ami  FA.HM 


20  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the 


98 


growers  realized  about  one  million  dol- 
lars for  their  crops  In  1921. 

Commercially  speaking,  the  law  of 
elimination  ha8  reduced  the  recog- 
nized varieties  in  the  trade  to  about 
four;  Calimyrna,  Mission,  Adriatic  and 
White  Endrlch  or  Kadota.  The  CaM- 
myrna  is  a  very  large  fruit:  turbinate; 
pyriform:  very  short;  stalk  short;  ribs 
distinct;  orifice  large,  of  pale  ochre 
color  and  widely  open  when  the  fig  is 
mature  and  before  shriveling;  skla 
lemon  yellow;  pulp  reddish  amber, 
sometimes  pale  atr.ber,  turning  to  dark 
amber  just  before  falling;  seeds  large, 
yellow,  fertile,  overspread  with  a  clear 
white  syrup,  giving  the  fruit  a  rich- 
ness and  meatiness  unsurpassed  by 
any  ether  fig. 

Tree  of  spreading  habit;  leaves  me- 
dium to  large,  and  five  lobed.  The 
dried  fig  contains  64  per  cent  sugar, 
which  is  1%  per  cent  more  than  that 
found  In  the  Imported  Smyrna  flip, 
Dries  readily  and  with  less  trouble  and 
expense  than  (Continued  on  Page  Hit 


SSOCIATED  with  history  and 
legend  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, the  fig  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and   most  valued  of 

|w£rf^l  Nor  18  ,ta  early  pxPlo,,a' 
ligyfoj  tlon  confined  to  the  Orient; 
its  place  in  the  horticultural  litera- 
ture of  the  Occident  is  quite  as  pro- 
nounced. Figs  have  been  grown  in 
our  Southern  States,  to  be  used  in  the 
fresh  state,  for  over  a  century;  like- 
wise has  the  fig  tree  been  a  feature 
|  in  California  for  even  a  longer  period. 

U  remained,  however,  for  the  people 
I of  the  present  era  of  our  fruit  industry 
to  develop  it  to  large  proportions  as 
Ian  article  of  commerce,  and  to  intro- 
duce (through  the  co-oi>eration  of  the 
I United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) the  ltitle  fig  wasp,  and  thereby 
make  possible  the  production  of  the 
genuine  Smyrna  fig  of  Commerce  on 
I  American  soil. 

In  1901  the  total  production  of 
jSmyrna  figs  on. the  Roedlng  orchards 
I was  something  like  six  tons;  In  1921 
lit  was  for  the  State  1500  tons;  in  1921 
Marge  and  ever  increasing  acreage  con- 
stantly coming  into  bearing. 

The  total  output  of  Adriatlcs.  the 
Ivarlety  most  in  evidence  preceding  the 
(advent  of  the  Calimyrna  (Smyrna),  is 
[about  7000  tons;  the  Black  Missions 
[yielded  about  1500  tons.  It  is  conceded 
these  figures  are  somewhat  below  nor- 
mal; that  the  present  crop  will  be  of 
[all  varieties,  in  excess  of  12,000  tons. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  trade  con 
Idltions  ft  will  be  somewhat  surpris- 
jing  to  learn  that  we  imported  last  year 
■something  like  32,000.000  pounds  of 
[figs  and  that  the  consumption  of  do- 
Imestic  figs  was  something  like  20,- 
|000,000  pounds  additional,  or  a  grand 
(total  of  52.000.000  pounds.  While  it  is 
Itrue  that  this  country  consumes  large 
(quantities  of  this  delicious  fruit,  it  is 
latter  all  rather  small  as  compared  to 
|over  a  hundred  million  consumers. 
"{California  fruit  production  Is  unique 
lln  the  fact  that  she  grows  marry"  of 
I  those  varieties  that  can  be  produced 
lln  no  other  State  In  equal  quantities; 
Ithls  gives  California  a  safe  lead  in 
I growing  certain  fruit  food  products. 
|among  which  Is  the  fig. 

With  an  assured  protective  tariff, 
I  there  Is  no  reason  why  fig  culture 
I  should  not  develop  and  expand  in  all 
I  directions.  The  production  of  Ca  li- 
my mas  (a  coined  word  to  differentiate 
I the  foreign  Imported  from  the  same 
(California-grown  fig)  is  constantly  In- 
I creasing  and  It  Is  the  Judgment  of 
I shrewd  observers  that  the  time  is  not 
I far  distant  when  California  will  com- 
Ipletely  supply  our  domestic  markets 
|  with  this  product. 

The  success  that  has  followed  the 
I  activities  of  co-operative  organizations 
I  among  orange  and  raisin  growers,  mi- 
lder conservative  methods,  is  sure  to 
leome  to  the  organised  peach  and  fig 
I  growers,  which  represent  about  75  per 
|Snt  Of  the  present  output.  New  met  n  - 
of  coring,  processing  and  packing 
developed,  all  of  which  gives 
ince    of    wider    markets  and 


Above — A  modern  fig  packing  plant,  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peach  and  Fig  Growers 
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ack  Fro& 


On  the  Paul  H.  Gray  ranch  near  Covina.  The  tractor  pumps 
the  nil  from  tank  to  tank  lcnann.  then  haul*  fuel  tn  the  orchard 

  _     for  filling 

mf 


the 
heaters 


Striking 
photograph 
of  huaters 
burning  in  a 
deciduous 
orchard 


Closeup  of  new  heater,  showing  feed 
pipe  from  tub,  shut-off  valee, 
burner  and  stack 


Waldo 
Water- 
man 
at  the 
engine 
of  his 
"wind- 
jammer 


^■■■■^ — 
The  unique  Waterman  "windjammer"  on  the 
Reynolds  ranch  near  Covina.  (See 
article  opposite.) 
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PROSPER  in  Western  Canada 
%  on  your  own 

uM-:     FARM  HOME 


Heating  All  Outdoors 

Experience  Proves  Protection  Against  Jack 
Frost  Is  Cheapest  Insurance 
By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 


|F  ALL  the  orchard  sights  of 
Semi  hern  California  during 
the  winter  season  none  is 
more  provocative  of  inquiry 
:ind  scepticism  on  the  part  of 
tourists  than  the  thousands 
oi  orchard  heaters  set  up  in 
neai  a. my  in  the  citrus  groves  far  and 
wide,  ready  for  the  fray  with  Jack 
Frost. 

\V!,en  told  that  the  peculiar  stove 
pi  re  contrivances  which  are  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides  are  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  orchards  against  damaging 
low  :»m:ieraturos  by  heating  the  whole 
out-of  doors,  the  scep- 
ticism just  mentioned 
usually  turns  to  plain 
unbelief. 

It  \s  a  fact,  however, 
that  progressive  Cali- 
fornia citrus  growers 
— as  a  result  of  oit- 
repfated  bitter  expe- 
rience, the  most  recent 
repetition  of  which  oc- 
curred on  January  19, 
20  and  21,  1921— have 
learned  the  necessity 
of  taking  out  insur- 
ance against  loss  of 
crop  and  injury  to 
tire  by  providing 
frost  protection.  And 
it  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  oil- 
burning  heater,  which 
makes  little  or  no 
smoke  and  actually 
heats  the  air  in  the 
orchard,  is  far  more 
effective  than  the  old- 
fashioned  smudge  pot. 
with  its  dense  clouds 
of  pmoke  and  protec- 
tion by  delayed  thaw- 
ing. 

PROGRESS  MORE 
RAPID 

To  the  famous  freeze 
of  the  holidav  season 
of  1912-13  may  be  at- 
triouted  much  of  I  he 
progress  made  by  Cal- 
lforn:a  citms  growers 
in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  frost  pro- 
tection. Immediately  following  this 
catastrophe  it  became  apparent  to  the 
l<  aders  in  the  industry  that  much  ex- 
perimental work  was  necessary  before 
a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples and  technique  of  orchard  heating 
would  be  available  to  growers.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  large  number  oj  growers  under- 
took careful  experimental  work  on  the 
subject,  testing  heaters  of  different  de- 
sign in  various  arrangements.  This 
work  later  was  supplemented  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  with 
valuable  and  much-needed  meteorolo- 
gical investigations  regarding  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  topography. 

After  some  ten  years  of  experi- 
menting a  number  of  general  principles 
have  been  developed  which  todav  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  successful  orchard 
hea'ins  practice.  It  Is  now  generally 
Bgr<  ed  that  the  only  satisfactory  method 
Is  the  use  of  one  or  more  heat  pro- 
ducers to  the  tree,  burning  low,  and 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
orchard.  This  gives  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency in  proportion  to  the  oil  con- 
sumed. It  results  in  the  formation  of 
an  "air  ceiling,"  which  effectively  con- 
fines the  heated  atmosphere  to  the  zone 
occupied  by  the  trees,  without  its  dissi- 
pation to  the  upper  regions  through 
the  circulation  generated  by  large  fires. 
Many  different  fuels  have  been  tested, 
but  oil  so  far  is  most  widely  used  be- 
cause of  its  almost  perfect  combustion. 

ORIGINAL  LARD  PAIL 

The  original  heater  was  the  "lard- 
pall"  type,  consisting  of  a  sheet-iron 
bucket,  holding  from  one  to  two  gal- 
lons of  fuel,  which  was  ignited  at  the 
surface.  It  was  early  learned  that 
these  pots  did  not  furnish  heat  over  a 
long  enough  period  to  provide  security. 
The  evolution  of  orchard  heaters  there- 
has  been  toward  larger  fuel  reser- 
lra.  The  standard  heater  at  the  pres- 
ume holds  seven  to  nine  gallons  of 
and  will  burn  from  ten  to  fifteen 

The  next  lesson  learned  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  better  combustion,  which 


"The  Best  Insur- 
ance Money 
Can  Buy" 

LEADING  growers 
have  demonstrated 
to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  orchard  heating  is 
the  only  tried  and 
proven  method  of  frost 
fighting  and  that  pro- 
tection against  Jack 
Frost  is  the  best  insur- 
ance money  can  buy. 
It  safeguards  the  orch- 
ard income  and  hence 
thousands  of  heaters 
annually  are  set  out  in 
California  orchards. 

Like  all  orchard 
practices,  heating  and 
frost  protection  are  evo- 
lutionary. New  ad- 
vancements continue  to 
be  made,  at  first  purely 
experimental,  later 
demonstratidnal,  a  n  d 
finally  commercial.  This 
article  summarizes 
briefly  recent  discover- 
ies. — Editor. 


caused  a  constant  redistilling  of  the 
fuel  until  the  lire  died  out  from  In- 
ability to  burn  the  thick  asphaltum 
residue.  Simple  burners  were  devised 
and  special  attention  devoted  to  im- 
proved ventila  ion  resulting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  long  smoke- 
stacks, either  perfoiatcd  or  with  lou- 
vres and  with  dampers  so  arranged 
that  the  flame  is  readily  regulated. 

Good  heaters,  however,  are  only  a 
part  of  successful  orchard  hea'ing.  The 
exhaustion  of  fuel,  with  res  iltant  freez- 
ing of  the  crop  after  expensive  oil  al- 
ready had  been  burned,  soon  brought  a 
realization  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  having  on 
hand  at  all  times  an 
ample  reserve  supply. 
Therefore  a  galvan- 
ized iron  or  concrete 
reservoir  of  ample  ca- 
pacity is  today  recog- 
nized as  essential. 

Moreover,  there 
must  be  plenty  of  tan^ 
wagons  for  refilling. 

There  must  also  be 
well-located  thermo- 
meter stations,  thor- 
oughly reliable  night 
watchmen,  plenty  of 
lighters,  wicks  of  -ex- 
celsior in  those  heat- 
ers not  equipped  with 
wicks,  frost  fighters, 
each  with  an  exact 
knowledge  of  what  he 
is  to  do  when  the 
emergency  comes— all 
these  and  more  are 
necossary  If  orchard 
heating  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  frost  in- 
surance worth  while. 
NEW  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 
Among  the  most 
promising  heaters  is 
one  recently  devel- 
oped by  Messrs.  Grif- 
fith and  Vosburg  of 
the  Azusa  Foothill 
Fruit  Company.  In 
many  respects  this  is 
the  most  ingenious 
yet  devised  and  pos- 
sesses a  number  of  ad- 
mirable points. 

The  reservoir  is  an  ordinary  wash 
tub  of  galvanized  iron,  which  contains 
sufficient  fuel  for  35  to  50  hours  of 
continuous  burning.  Since  the  burner 
is  supplied  by  a  feed  pipe  from  the  res- 
ervoir, there  is  no  distillation  of  fuel, 
which  remains  of  the  same  specific 
gravity.  This  Insures  uniform  combus- 
tion. Other  desirable  features  are  com- 
parative cheapness  and  simplicity  of 
design.  These  heaters  cost  about  $3 
each  and  36  to  50  to  the  acre  are  used 
by  the  designers. 

"HEAT(  MILL"  BEING  TESTED 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments 
In  orchard  heating  is  the  so-called 
"windjammer,"  of  which  several  sorts 
now  are  under  test.  The  two  of  most 
interest  and  promise  are  the  Webb  and 
the  Waterman.  Both  utilize  the  aero- 
plane propeller  as  a  means  of  circulat 
ing  heated  air  from  a  central  heating 
plant  throughout  the  orchard. 

They  are  designed  to  protect  ten-acre 
blocks,  although  it  appears  that  this 
size  acreage  probably  Is  too  large  for 
the  present  capacity  of  the  machines. 
Neither  yet  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  growers  feel  safe  in  investing  their 
money  In  them  as  a  means  oft  frost  pro- 
tection. Both,  however,  are  extremely 
interesting  and  decidedly  ingenious  and 
valuable  as  indicative  of  what  the  future 
trend  of  frost  protection  technique  may 
be. 


The  Waterman  Mill 

HPHE  Waterman  heat  mill,  which  has 
■  been  installed  in  the  orange  orchard 
of  Irwin  G.  Reynolds,  cost  $2500.  It 
contains  four  burners,  which  consume 
100  gallons  of  crude  oil,  costing  4  cents 
a  gallon,  per  hour.  The  engine  con- 
sumes 12  gallons  of  gasoline  per  hour, 
making  the  total  cost  of  fuel  $5.64  per 
hour. 

It  la  claimed  this  machine  will  raise 
the  temperature  10  degrees  In  a  ten- 
acre  orchard,  sending  warm  air  400  feet 
In  all  (Continued  on  Xe.rt  Page) 


-this  Remarkable 
Offer  Makes  it  Easy 


Stop  Paying  the  Penalty  of 

Whether  you  are  a  tenant  farmer,  Hlcll" 
longing  to  own  a  farm  home  of  your  _  -  - 
own,  or  a  farm-owner  handicapped  PlTiCCCt 
by  the  need  of  more  land  or  capital, 

you  are  fighting  with  the  odds  all  against  you. 
The  high-priced  laridsaround  you  will  forever 
hold  you  down— for  those  line  producing  acres  are  not  going 
to  be  given  up  cheaply.  The  conditions  that  have  held  you 
back  arechanged.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  now  offers 
you  a  farm  home  on  a  long  term  plan  of  easy  payments 
that  is  remarkable.  But  you  must  act  now. 


Land 


20YEAUS 
TO  VAX. 


No  Taxes  on  Improvements 

All  you  have  to  pay  down  is  ten  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price,  balance  in  nineteen  annual  in- 
stalments with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  BUT  if  you  purchase  under 
settlement  conditions,  which  require  occupation  and  reason- 
able improvements,  there  is  no  further  payment  of  principal 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  besides  this  the  interest 
for  the  f.rst  two  years  will  be  only  two  per  cent  per  annum, 
balance  of  interest  at  six  per  cent  and  principal  divided  into 
sixteen  equal  annual  payments. 

Taxes  are  moderate  and  there  are  no  taxes  on  livestock,  buildings, 
improvements,  implements,  or  personal  effects.  Good  markets,  modern 
schools,  roads,  churches,  amuse- 
ments, make  farm  life  there  desir- 
able and  attractive. 


Be  a  Home-maker— 


I" 


Special  Home- 
seekers'  Rates 

Reduced  railway  fares  for  home- 
seekers  make  inspection  easy.  You 
can  ilso  secure  free, illustrated  pam- 
phlets full  of  facts  and  government 
figures  about  land  values,  acreage  | 
yields,  climate,  Western  Canada's  a 
farm  achievementsof  the  past  and  its  _ 
possibilities  of  future  development,  I 
and  setting  out  in  detail  plans  of  ■ 
selling  farms  to  settlers  on  easy  pay-  | 
mcnt  terms.  ■ 

M.  E.  THORNTON  I 
Supt.  of  Colonization 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
W>'  First  Street  E.,  Calgary,  Alberts  1 


You  Can't  Buy  Until 
You  Have  Investigated 

Yoa  must  be  satieried  arid  have 
every  question  answered  before 
taking  op  your  farm  home.  There  Is 
time  now  for  thorough, 
careful  investigation,  bat 
do  not  delay  in  deriding  to 
investigate.  Send  the  coupon 
today  for  full  information. 


Your  BIG 
Opportunity 

<A<rt  now 


jYou  can  still  se- 
I  cure  good   farm  I 

lands  in  the  rich 
I  open  prairies  and  I 
fertile  park  lands 
of  the  Lloydmin- 1 
ster  and  Battle- 
ford  districts  of  I 
Central    Alberta  | 
and  Saskatche- 
I  wan,  or  in  Mani- 1 
I  toba  for  an  aver- 
age of  about  $181 
I  an  acre — the  low- 1 
I  est  prices  at  which  I 
I  good  farmlandson  | 
]  the  North  Ameri- 
I  can  continent  will  I 
I  ever  be  offered.  I 
This  land  is  ideal  I 
I  for  mixed  farming  I 
I  as  well  as  grain  | 
I  growing. 


M.  E.  Thornton,  Supt.  of  Colonization 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
First  Street  E,  Calgary.,  Alberta 

I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about: 

D  f'raii  ie  Provinces  of  Canada 

D  Irrigation  Farming  in  Sunny  Alberta 

D  Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities  in 

Western  Canada 
□  Lloydminster  and  Battleford  Districts 

My  Name   

Address     

Town  State  


The  DUNN  Orchard  Heater 

Over  600,000  in  Use 

In   Southern  California 

NO  SMOKE! 
EASY  TO  LIGHT! 

and  to  regulate 

Will  burn  over  twenty  hours  at  one  filling. 
Write  for  our  Special  Booklet  on 

ORCHARD  HEATING 


Shows  how   ths   DUNN  ra- 


Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co., 

Manufacturers  Dunn  Orchard  Heaters. 

to'S*.  X^n  moraTn'  1541  St.  Paul  Ave.  (Established  1881),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
tense  heat  waves  coming  from 
bottom  of  the  Improved  itack 
with  perforations  depressed 
to  INSIDE.  Also  shows  per- 
manent asbestos  lighting  wick. 


F.  H.  Hansen,  General  Sales  Agent, 
215  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Turn  stump  land  hdo  Money 

Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby  ^^^^^    hand  power. 
increase  your  income.  M  V  S^UmD1 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  ■  A  W  lfo  11*^ 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder.     «JL^V  Jr  U  J I  e?af* 

One  man  with  a  ^^^^ 
can  outpull  1 6  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
6tump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  welt  on  hillside 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 
Th*  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp.  ^ 
Box    25     89  John  St.,  Naw  York  " 
Boa     "    952  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


KINKADE GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mo  war 

A  Practical*  Proven  Power  Cultlrator  for 
Gardener*.  Suburbanite*.   Truck  era, 
I'loruU,  N  artery  men,  Fruit  Grow  era. 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
1U«  Uai.Av.d.E.M.ooeapolU.MIan. 


You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Read 
the  Ads. 
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directions.  The  Government  Weather 
Bureau  has  Installed  a  number  of  ther- 
mometers In  the  Tlclnity  of  the  mill 
and  will  make  close  observations  of 
operations.  ( 

The  device  consists  of  a  tower  40  feet 
high,  set  upon  a  coucrete  foundation. 
Surmounting  the  tower  is  an  aeroplane 
propeller,  revolving  horizontally.  This 
forces  the  air  downward  over  a  coni- 
cal, roof  below  and  sends  it  oat  over 
the  orchard.  It  is  claimed  that  without 
the  use  of  fuel,  this  air  circulation  will 
raise  the  temperature  three  or  four  de- 
grees, since  the  higher  la\ers  of  warm 
air  are  made  to  displace  the  colder 
lower  strata. 

Beneath  the  roof,  the  rasedalike 
caves  of  which  are  ten  feet  aoove  the 
ground,  are  four  crude  oil  burners  of 

A  dv  ertiMement 

Big  Seed  Catalog 
Ready  for  Growers 

Morris  *.  Snow  Seed  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  Issues  Big  Annual 
Book 


The  Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  seed  houses  in  California,  has 
just  issued  its  1923  catalog.  The  book 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation to  orchardists,  ranchers. 
Gardners  and  growers  generally.  The 
big  book  is  really  a  manual  because  of 
the  "Hints  on  Growing"  which  presents 
valuable  information  on  spraying,  fumi- 
gating, fertilizing  and  use  of  insecticides. 
It  tells  how  and  when  to  sow  seeds  and 
set  out  plants  for  best  results,  and  ex- 
plains the  correct  use  of  tools  and  im- 
plements. Notes  on  marketing,  telling 
how,  when  and  where  to  buv  and  sell  to 
advantage  are  anoth»-  feature  of  the 
1923  volume. 

The  big  book  contains  64  pages  and 
has  more  than  150  Illustrations.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  boo  t  of  its  kind 
ever  Issued  in  the  Southwest  The  com- 
pany announces  that  a  copy  of  the  book 
will  be  sent  free  to  readers  of  this  paper 
who  write  for  it.  The  address  of  the 
Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Company  is  437 
ton ih   Main  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


REDWiNG 

Incubators     and  Brooders 

Hatch  your  chicks  with  this  new 
and  improved  incubator.  The 
REDWING  has  proven  its  su- 
periority under  every  test.  Made 
by  the  largest  hatchery'  in  the 
West.  Write  for  Catalog  and 
Prices. 

Live  Agents  Wanted 

Jobbers:   Writs  for  special  propo- 
sition to  the  jobbing  trade. 

Redwing  Incubator  Co. 

2030  E.  Florence,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TANKS-LUMBER 

£    ^Vrite  for  our  new  book  "Making  Silage" 
and  learn  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 

IPECOMPANY 

.Portland, Ore* 


N  ATIO  N  AL"»u?bi!J5 


>mute 


ARMY  BLANKETS 


$2.98 


FREE 

SEND  FOR 

tATAlOCUt 


I 


Genuine  Army  Issue  Khaki  Wool 
ShJi'..  2  porketa,  reinforced  eluowa 
tad  lined  front.  World's  best  ihtrU, 
i  -v  each  $2.M.  Hoary  Army  Gray 
Wool  Sorks.  24-inch,  north  50o 
tarn.  (3-00  per  doien.  New  Am/y 
Wool  Underwear,  con  Gou  $2  50 
a&ch,  our  ;  r  t  per  garment.  96c  .Order  today  from 
fhagc  prlr*B.  Write  for  bargain  catalog  No.  14  of 
gftSDUioe  Army  and  Nary  Goo  da.  Bent  free.  All  raef- 
•hAndlse  n,  r'jod  free  day  order  received.  U.  6.  Army 
A  K»>  OooJt  (tore.  tIS  S.  Mali  St.,  Loa  Angclea. 


the  atomizer  type,  which  leaves  no 
residue.  The  lower  part  of  the  heat 
chamber  Is  lined  with  fire  brick.  The 
roof  is  composed  of  large  squares  of 
12  and  14-gauge  sheet  steel,  the  lower 
edges  of  which  are  raised.  This  per- 
mits the  escape  of  the  heated  air, 
which  is  drawn  out  by  the  suction 
created  by  the  propeller  driving  the 
outside  air  downward  over  the  roof. 

The  revolving  air  fan  is  constructed 
somewhat  differently  from  an  aeroplane 
propeller,  since  its  purpose  is  not  to 
pull  something  forward,  but  to  push  the. 
air  backward.  The  thrust  pressure,  as 
it  is  technically  called.  Is  five  pounds 
per  engine  horse  power  on  an  aeroplane 
propeller,  while  it  is.  only  two  pounds 
on  the  one  used  in  the  heat  mill.  This 


gives  a  lifting  power  of  240  pounds, 
which  la  Just  enough  to  lift  the  verticat 
shaft,  thus  avoiding  considerable  fric- 
tion. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  heated  air 
rising  before  it  has  reached  the  outer 
portion  of  the  orchard,  an  atomizer  may 

be  Installed  to  spray  water  >ato  the 
heated  air  and  thus  increase  the  lat- 

ter's  weight,  the  inventor  points  out. 

A  six-cylinder  120  h.  p.  aeroplane  mo- 
tor which  cost  the  Government  $3000, 
but  which  was  purchased  for  $300,  is 
used  to  operate  the  air  fan.  Hall-Scott 
motors  of  similar  size  and  construction 
can  be  purchased  of  the  Government  on 
similar  terms — 10  per  cent  of  the  cost — 
according  to  Waldo  D.  Waterman,  in- 
ventor of  heating  device. — O.  H.  B. 


Hints  for  Vegetable  Risers 


sjor  ueq 
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Gardener 


N  all  parts  of  California  ex- 
cept the  cold,  mountainous 
regions,  January  may  be  a 
month  of  garden  activity.  It 
is  a  combination  planting 
and  preparation  month. 
Along  the  Coast  where  kill- 
ing frosts  are  unlikely  to  occur,  many 
of  the  regular  early  spring  vegetables 
may  be  grown  from  seed  planted  now, 
while  plants  of  half-hardy  varieties 
raised  in  boxes  or  under  glass  may  be 
set  out  in  the  warmer  regions.  In 
fact,  paper  protectors  used  o'n  cold 
nights  will  make  It  possible  to  weath- 
er light  frost  even  In  colder  districts. 
This  is  a  good  time,  also  to  start  tender 
plants  in  the  hotbed,  especially  in 
colder  sections. 

Northern   and  Central 
California 


The  gardener  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration local  conditions.  But  in 
many  places  the  standard  early  vege- 
tables grown  from  seed  may  be  sown 
with  safety  for  early  production. 

The  most  successful  garden  Is  that 
which  produces  a  succession  of  crops 
of  the  different  varieties.  Therefore 
small  plantings  at  this  time  are  in  or- 
der. The  following  may  be  started 
in  most  districts: 

BEETS — Crosby's  Egyptian,  Extra 
Early  Egyptian  and  Eariy  Eclipse  are 
good  varieties  for  early  planting  and 
excellent  for  table  use.  Sow  about 
2  ounces  to  each  100  feet  of  row, 
about  1  inch  deep,  in  rows  12  to  18 
inches  apart.  Later  the  plants  may 
be  thinned  to  4  or  6  inches  apart. 

TURNIPS— The  good,  old  turnip 
may  be  grown  at  almost  any  season 
in  most  sections.  If  seed  was  not 
planted  in  the  fall,  sow  part  of  a  row 
now;  %  ounce  of  seed  to  each  100 
feet  of  row.  Have  rows  12  to  18 
inches  apart  end  thin  plants  to  6 
inches  or  more  apart  in  the  row. 
Turnips  should  be  grown  quickly; 
that  is,  forced  by  irrigation,  and  pro- 
tection, so  as  to  be  tender.  A  moist, 
well-worked  soil  and  uninterrupted 
growth  are  requirements.  Several 
early  varieties  are  good,  including 
Early  Snowball,  Early  White  Dutch 
and  Orange  Jelly  or  Golden  Ball. 

CABBAGE! — Cabbage  is  more  easily 
grown  in  the  home  garden  than  most 
persons  believe.  Seed  may  he  planted 
now.  It  will  sprout  quickly  and  should 
be  thinned  so  as  to  allow  each  plant 
to  develop.  These  should  be  trans- 
planted when  4  or  5  Inches  high.  Most 
home  gardeners  will  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  buy  plants  for  setting 
out  a  little  later. 

SPINACH — Spinach  is  truly  an  all- 
year  'round  plant.  If  you  have  been 
enjoying  a  winter  supply,  it  may  be 
well  to  plant  again  now  for  late 
spring  and  early  summer  greens.  A 
variety  recommended  for  early  spring 
planting  in  the  north  Is  "Long  Stand- 
ing"; it  does  not  go  to  seed  readily, 
and  usually  produces  a  succession  of 
crops. 

CARROTS— Probably    one    of  our 

most   healthful   vegetables.     Sow  V4 


ounce  to  each  100  feet  and  leave  fair- 
ly close  in  the  row;  the  plants  may- 
be as  close  as  2  inches.  Repeat  of  I  en 
for  a  succession  of  tender  roots.  Dan- 
ver's  Half  Long  is  the  variety  perhaps 
most  widely  planted  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

RHUBARB— A  rhubarb  bed  Is  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  in  the  perma- 
nent garden.  Rhubarb  should  be 
grown  where  the  soil  may  be  kept 
moist,  young  plants  may  be  set  out 
3x6  feet  now.  The  best  stems  are 
produced  the  second  year,  and  It  will 
continue  to  produce  for  several  years. 
"Giant"  varieties  now  are  preferred. 
Among  these  are  Burbank'a,  Wagner's 
and  Panama. 

KALE; — If  you  were  not  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  grow  a  winter  crop, 
kale  may  be  planted  now  to  advan- 
tage. Most  gardeners  buy  the  plants, 
setting  them  about  18  by  24  inches. 

RADISHES — Start  a  succession  of 
radish  crops,  by  plauting  a  few  feet 
now.  One  ounce  will  cover  100  feet 
of  row.  If  rows  are  well  spaced,  the 
plants  will  require  little  thinning.  Be- 
cause of  the  small  roots,  and  compar- 
atively small  tops,  good  radishes  may 
be  grown  -Ti  or  1  inch  apart.  Radishes 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  vegetable  to 
grow,  and  are  not  troubled  by  the  usu- 
al pests.  A  novelty  kind  is  the  Scar- 
let Turnip  White  Tipped.  Many  like 
the  long,  white  "Icicle."  It  is  well  to 
plant  several  varieties.  But  don't 
plant  too  many  at  once. 

LETTUCE— Now,  at  the  time  when 
Southern  commercial  growers  are 
shipping  the  famous  California  head 
lettuce  East,  the  home  gardener  well 
may  start  a  succession  of  plantings. 
To  insure  a  continuous  crop,  plant  a 
little  seed  every  time  you  pull  up 
plants. 

ONIONS — The  early  garden  would 
he  incomplete  without  some  tender 
young  onions.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
during  the  month  of  January  In  rows 
14  inches  apart.  In  weeding  and  pull- 
ing young  onions,  the  larger  plants 
may  be  left  about  4  inches  apart  to 
develop  mature  bulbs  for  dry  storage. 

PEAS — Probably  your  winter  peas 
are  producing;  even  so,  it  is  well  to 
sow  the  early  spring  varieties  now, 
as  they  do  not  thrive  in  hot  weather. 
The  Alaska  is  a  good  winter  and  early 
spring  type.  Tall  varieties  such  as 
Alderman  and  Abundance  may  be 
grown  at  this  season.  As  for  the 
smaller  varieties,  most  gardeners  now 
prefer  the  "semi-dwarf"  kinds,  such 
as  Senator  and  Strategem.  The  "Melt- 
ing Sugar"  is  a  novelty  pea,  with 
waxy,  brittle  pods,  which  may  be 
eaten  like  string  beans. 

PARSLEY — The  housewife  who 
takes  pride  in  her  cooking  and  serv- 
ing, will  enjoy  a  parsley  bed.  The 
parsley  plant  is  an  all-year  standby  in 
most  parts  of  the  State.  A  few  plants 
of  the  popular  curled  varieties  will 
yield  sufficient  for  a  family,  provided 
it  is  kept  picked  and  not  allowed  to 
go  to  seed.  Soak  the  seed  two  hours 
before  planting  and  give  the  bed 
plenty  of  water.  The  plants  should 
be  4  to  6  inches  apart. 

ASPARAGUS — An  asparagus  bed 
should  be  a  part  of  every  home  gar- 
den, and  will  repay  the  owner  many 


fold  for  the  slight  extra  care  It  re- 
quires. Starting  plants  from  seed  is 
a  rather  slow  process  as  there  will 
be  little  or  no  return  for  two  years, 
but  roots  may  be  set  out  In  late  Jan- 
uary. Rows  should  be  at  least  2  or  3 
feet  apart.  Plants  should  be  18  to  20 
inches  apart. 

Coast  and  Southern 
California 


In  the  warmer  regions  where  frost 
is  less  likely  to  be  a  factor,  January 
is  an  ideal  planting  time,  especially 
the  latter  half  of  the  month.  To  be 
sure,  no  recommenda1-  ions  can  be 
made  which  will  cover  every  section, 
but  the  home  gardener  will  judge  by 
his  experience  and  that  of  his  u  ic- 
hors. There  is  danger,  of  course,  that 
seed  planted  now  may  be  washed  out 
by  heavy  rains  or  ev<-n  be  nipped  by 
frost,  but  most  vegeiabie  growers  pre- 
fer to  take  this  chance,  replanting  if 
necessary.  It  is  well  to  sow  the  stan- 
dard annual  vegetables  every  two 
weeks  from  now  on,  so  that  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  can  be  harvested. 

Have  you  ever  tried  raising  Globe 
artichokes?  Set  out  some  plants  npw 
and  you  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
labors  a  year  hence.  Artichokes  seem 
to  do  best  in  the  fog  belt,  near  the 
ocean,  where  thert  is  less  likely  to  be 
severe  heat. 

ASPARAGUS— If  you  have  not  an 
established  bed.  there  Is  no  time  like 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months  to 
si  art  one.  Set  out  2-year-old  roois  at 
such  varieties  as  Argenteull,  Pal- 
metto or  Martha  Washington.  A  bed 
10  by  20  feet  will  supply  the  average 
family. 

BEANS — In  most  parts  of  the  South, 
bush  and  pole  l>eans  may  be  started 
In  January.  There  are  so  many  vari- 
eties that  the  ganl<  ner  may  choose 
those  locally  grown,  or  consult  li is 
seed  catalogs.  The  Kentucky  Won- 
der, of  course,  is  a  standard.  String- 
less  rreen  |>ods  are  good  bush  beans. 
The  Ventura  is  a  good  wax  bean.  A 
leading  authority  has  compiled  the 
following  suggestions  on  bean  grow- 
ing for  the  home  garden: 

During  the  early  spring  give  s;tmly 
soil  preference,  but  heavy  soil  In  sum- 
mer. When  the  ground  is  properly 
moistened  and  pulverized,  plant  b  -n 
beans  one  or  two  seeds  every  four 
Inches,  in  rows  twenty  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart.  If  the  soil  is  heavy, 
one-half  Inch  !s  deep  enough.  Plant 
deeper  in  sandy  soil.  During  the  oool 
spring  months  plant  shallow;  during 
the  hot  summer  months  plant  down 
to  moist  earth,  if  it  should  require 
five  inches.  Do  not  plant  in  muddy 
soil,  nor  irrigate  immediately  after 
planting,  else  the  seed  will  rot.  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  do  all  irrigat- 
ing in  the  morning,  because  the  wa- 
ter from  the  pipe  is  warm  and  will 
help  the  growth.  When  applied  in 
the  evening  the  water  chills  the 
plants,  cools  the  soil,  retards  the 
growth  and  causes  mildew.  During 
hot  summer  days  irrigate  or  sprinkle 
in  the  late  afternoon. 

Mulch  the  soil  as  soon  as  It  gets 
dry  after  each  irrigation.  All  beans 
should  be  sprayed  with  powdered  sul- 
phur of  the  best  grade  twice  during 
the  season — once  before  the  blossom 
appears  and  again  just  before  tha 
green  bean  is  ready  to  pick.  Apply 
the  sulphur  in  the  morning  of  a  bright 
sunny  day  before  the  wind  rises,  and 
before  the  dew  has  dried  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cover  the  foliage  wUh 
sulphur  thick  enough  to  Injure  i-.  hut 
If  sulphur  Is  scattered  along  the  row 
so  that  the  dnst  will  pass  lightly  over 
the  field,  the  fumes  created  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  will  prevent  mildew. 

BEETS — The  instructions  for  plant- 
ing beets  given  for  Northern  Califor- 
nia may  be  followed.  It  is  well  to 
cover  beet  seed  by  hand,  as  raking 
may  draw  the  fine  seed  out  of  the 
ground  and  produce  an  Irregular  row. 
Crosby's  Egyptian  and  the  Early  Flat 
Egyptian  are  favorite  table  varieties 
In  the  South. 

BROCCOLI — Have  you  ever  tried 
this  succulent  vegetable?  It  Is  some- 
thing like  both  caulinower  and  cab- 
bage, with  a  head  similar  to  canU- 
flower  but  smaller,  ana  having  a  fla- 
vor much  like  business  sprouts.  Usu- 
allv  seed  Is  (Continued  on  Poyc  15 J 
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Cows  Thrive  on  Artichokes 


C)WS  prefer  artichokes  to  green 
corn  and  Rive  more  milk  on  the 
former  feed,  acr-ording  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Joseph  C.  Sibley,  Pennsyl- 
vania congressman  and  farmer.  The 
mammoth  French  white  Jerusalem  Is 
the  variety  grown,  which  is  considered 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  tubers.  But 
Sibley's  cows  were  fed  the  green  tops 
during  the  summer  until  the  middle  of 
August,  when  green  corn  stalks  were 
substituted.  The  cows  protested  against 
the  change  and  immediately  began  to 
give  less  milk. 

Mr.  Sibley  says  the  past  season  Is  the 
first  one  In  nearly  fifty  years  of  dairy- 
ing that  he  has  been  able  to  hold  up 
average  production  to  June  standards 
until  late  summer.  He  has  tried  all 
common  cow  feeds,  none  of  which  equal 
artichokes,  judging  by  his  experience. 

Thirteen  cows  were  milked.  The  av- 
erage lactation  period  at  the  end  of  the 
test  was  seven  months.  Their  average 
daily  milk  production  in  June  was  27.5 
pounds  of  milk;  July -'-after  the  pas- 
tures had  dried  up  and  the  cows  had 
been  fud  on  artichoke  tops — 28  pounds. 
During  August,  when  green  corn  was 
substituted  for  artichokes,  the  yield 
dropped  to  24.5  pounds. 

A  silo  full  of  artichokes,  tops  and  all, 
was  fed  In  1921  with  such  good  results 
that  three  silos  were  filled  with  this 
crop  the  past  season. 

Ten  Oxford  ewes  were  pastured  on 
quarter-acre  plots  of  artichokes.  At 
the  end  of  thirty  days  they  were  on  the 
fifth  plot,  had  gained  an  average  of 
eleven  pounds  each  ami  were  In  fine 
shape  for  the  block. 

Artichokes  make  fine  hog  feed  also, 
but  when  fed  to  stock  should  never  be 
cooked,  as  this  Is  said  to  destroy  the 
vltainines  and  reduce  the  value  of  the 


tubers  one-half.  When  properly  cooked, 
this  variety  of  artichokes  makes  fine 
table  food,  according  to  Mr.  Sibley.  The 
tubers  may  be  run  through  a  sausage 
grinder  and  dried  for  future  use.  This 
develops  a  rich,  nutty  flavor  and  a 
sweet  taste. 

In  planting  artichokes  it  is  important 
to  get  the  variety  mentioned,  as  the 
common  Jerusalem  is  of  very  Inferior 
quality.  They  are  easily  grown  and 
very  hardy,  but  will  respond  liberally 
to  good  soil,  well  watered  and  ferti- 
lized. "They  should  be  planted  late  in 
the  fall  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  the 
same  as  potatoes.  In  fact,  they  are 
sometimes  called  wild  potatoes. 

For  silage  they  should  be  planted  in 
rows  two  feet  apart  and  six  inches  in 
the  row.  When  planted  in  this  way 
the  tops  will  make  such  a  dense  growth 
that  mo«t  kinds  of  weeds  will  be  smoth- 
ered, says  Mr.  Sibley. 

"CHOKES"  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Five  bushels  of  artichoke  seed  have 
bepn  sent  free  to  the  Alaskan  experi- 
ment stations  by  Mr.  Selby,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  House  committee  on 
agriculture  which  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  stations. 

Artichokes  are  grown  on  the  P^clfir 
coast  for  hog  feed,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable acreage  on  the  Foreman  ranch 
near  Lankershlm,  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  H.  L.  Musser,  Los  Angeles 
seedsman,  who  is  very  familiar  with 
California  farm  crops,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  artichokes  would  make  better 
silage  than  sunflowers.  The  former 
yield  Immensely,  sometimes  growing 
to  a  height  of  14  feet.  Mr.  Musser  also 
considers  the  "ground"  artichoke  of 
considerable  value  as  a  table  food, 
ivhen  properly  cooked. — O.  H.  B. 


Hints  for  Vegetable  Growers 

(Continued  From  Page  lk) 
planted  and  the  young  plants  reset  one     bed  and  raise 


foot  apart  in  the  row 

CABBAGE — Much  winter  cabbage  Is 
grown  In  Southern  California.  If  you 
have  none  maturing  now,  it  may  be 
well  to  set  out  some  plants  during  the 
early  part  of  this  month.  Immediately 
after  transplanting,  the  plants  should 
be  watered  and  constant,  deep  culti- 
vation is  essential.  Copenhagen  mar- 
ket and  Winnigstadt  are  standard  va- 
rieties. 

CARROTS — This  is  a  good  time  to 
establish  a  succession  or  carrots.  Start 
by  sowing  a  few  feet  in  the  row,  at 
the  rate  suggested  above.  The  Ox- 
heart  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  in 
the  South  at  present. 

EGGPLANT— Seed  may  be  sown 
now  for  transplanting  later.  The  egg- 
plant isn't  easy  to  grow,  and  is  found 
in  a  relatively  small  number  of  home 
gardens.  Yet  it  may  be  produced  suc- 
cessfully if  the  young  plants  are 
started  early  and  protected.  The 
plants  shouTd  not  be  set  out  perma- 
nently until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
The  New  York  Improved  is  a  favorite 
variety. 

LETTUCE;  RADISHES— These  two 
seem  to  belong  together  in  the  garden, 
but  most  novices  make  the  mistake  of 
planting  too  much  of  each  at  one  time. 
Sow  a  few  seeds  at  a  time  at  Intervals 
of  a  week.  It  Is  possible  to  enjoy  fresh 
radishes  and  lettuce  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia almoBt  every  month  in  the  year. 

ONION — Seed  or  sets  may  be 
planted  now.  The  Australian  Brown 
Is  a  good  variety  for  one  who  wishes 
to  produce  mature  bulbs  for  storage. 
The  Mammoth  Silver  King  is  recom- 
mended for  the  home  garden,  both 
for  green  onions  and  for  large 
roots  for  storage. 

PARSLEY  and  PARSNIPS— Both 
are  seasonable  now.  See  instructions 
Pg.  14  for  parsley.  One  ounce  of  seed 
will  sow  100  feet  of  row.  Cultivate 
same  as  carrots.  The  Hollow  Crowned 
is  a  good  type  for  all  around  use.  The 
Devonshire  also  is  good. 

TURNIPS— Turnips,  as  explained 
above,  are  an  all-year  crop.  Favorite 
varieties  in  the  South  are  the  Purple- 
top  Milan,  Early  Snowball,  Purpletop 
Btrapleaf  and  White  Flat  Dutch. 

January  is  a  good  month  to  fertilize 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  is  well  to 
apply  sulphur  to  the  garden  plot.  Not 
only  la  it  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but 
also  It  will  destroy  fungus  and  micro- 
scopic insects.  A  little  marine  shell 
or  other  lime  may  be  added  to  most 
■  gardens  with  profit  at  this  time. 

In  colder  districts  nrenare  the  hot- 


dry^ 


young  plants  for  Feb- 
ruary transplanting. 

Transplant  berries,  grapes  and  de- 
ciduous fruits  now.  This  is  the  tree- 
planting  month  in  many  sections. 


"The  Home 

Cow  Doctor" 

— this  is  the  title  of  a  genuine- 
ly authoritative  book  on  cow 
diseases,  and  how  to  success- 
fully treat  them  at  home. 

We  want  you  lo  have  a  copy 
of  this  book,  and  will  send  it 
free  on  request.  We  merely 
ask  you  in  return  lo  give  us 
the  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Drop  u*  «  oo.ro/  today  for  your 
«opy.  Th«  book  hot  boon  worth 
hundrodt  of  dollori  to  many  cow 
o-nen  by  telling  th*m 
to  do  «t  critical  lime*. 


-when  a  cow 
Weds  a  friend 

ins  is  a  severe  (train 
on  the  vital  organ*  of  even  the  most  vigorous) 


C\  /*  O  NEED  to  tell  you  that  calving  i» 
n  the  vital  organ*  of  even  In 
t dairy  cow.  In  the  shock  and  strain  Kirk  many 


h.t 


hazards  to  health  and  milk-giving. 

The  genital  and  digestive  organs,  carrying  the  burden 
of  this  function,  need  help.  They  need  a  real  friend— 
before,  during  and  after. 

Here  it  where  Kow-Kare  comet  in  strong.  It  contain* 
the  medicinal  properties  to  build  up  the  genital  organ*  to 
vigor,  and  regulate  the  digestive  (unctions  as  nature  re- 
quires. Because  of  its  success  in  bringing  cows  safely  thru 
calf- birth  in  perfect  condition  its  use  in  this  emergency 
i*  known  in  mott  well-regulated  dairies. 

The  use  of  Kow-Kart  is  neither  expensive  nor  dim* 
cult.  Just  a  tablespoonful  of  the  medicine  in  the  feed  twice 
a  day  for  two  weeks  before  and  for  two  or  three  week* 
after  calf-birth.  A  few  cents  spent  to  assiat  nature  will  re> 
pay  you  with  a  healthy,  productive  milker  and  a  vigor, 
ous  calf 

Kow-Kare  is  equally  effective  in  treating  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion.  Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc.  Many  dairymen  feed  Kow- 
Kare  one  week  each  month  to  every  cow,  and  realize  big 
increases  in  milk  yield  thru  the  added  vigor  of  the  herd. 

Try  Kow-Kare  and  you  will  use  it  always.  Feed  dealers, 
general  stores  and  druggists  sell  it,  large  size  $1.25, 
medium,  65  cts.  Sent  prepaid  if  dealer  is  not  supplied 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt 


Wholesale  Distributor*  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California, 

Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


fcr  FREE  copy  of  Germain's 
big  1913  Hantin^CSuide 


The  planting  season  is  here  !— 
and  the  most  complete  plant- 
ing book  we've  ever  published 
is  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 

Don't  plant  anything  until 
you've  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  It's  free  for  the  asking. 
A  reliable  guide  for  the  begin- 
ner— a  complete  hand  book  for 
the  professional. 

Poultrymen !  Bird  Raisers !  Pet 
Stock  Owners — we've  includ- 
ed special  interesting  informa- 
tion for  you! 


Established  1«I 

&  Plant  Ca 

_..B.  Corner 
Sixth  »  Mate  St* 

IrsM^yelesTcaL) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THF  STN9AT  EXAMINER 


iHr-.it/    /.:'    tin  ■/■]>.  *■;  ip    ■■.<!    -'ill  ]'tA>.   v?)/!   1 1 /.a  hh;  H  Ttft= 


J  A  XT*  ART  14, 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


50  cents  a  line  (avermee  7  words). 
For  while  hpm-e,  ruts,  or  <li*play  type, 
in  I'M  Is  computed  srcoi  dlnj  t  a  total 
space  occupied  b.v  adrerti^emrnts. 

Advertisement  must  reach  as  15 
da>«  before  date  of  pahllciitf on.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Urosd- 
waj  at  Eleventh.  Los  Angeles. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


POULTRY 


The   Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE,  OR 
fh«  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  ComfortaMe 
Living  on  On*  Acre  In  California 
For  those  who  deslrs  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
Capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  18  years  proprietor  of 
|h«  most  Intensive  Egg  J'anu  In  th*  world 
gnd  founder  of  the  famous  CHAKLK3 
WEEKS  POULTRY"  COLON  Y  at  falo  Alto. 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  t 
|a  now  being  establ  v  ■*•!  at  Ovrrnsmout  h. 
California.   2«  miles  from  Los  Ang~lea 

Writ*  for  literature. 

OWENSMfiPTH.  CAUF. 


FOR  BAL.E — 64   acres  full  ben.  rime  a  .t  !e  0>- 
ehard.    Yucaipa  dist-lct.     PrbM  W. 
T.   DE  HAVEN.   I  Hi   Pearl  st..  Venture    Cil  it 

NURSE&Y  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

CHOICE    AND    RARE     BERRY    PI  -  A  NTS  — 
Red   Raspberries    Bla«  k   Raspberries.  I'ur- 

!de  Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Cory  Tin-m- 
ess.  Ma  cats  wa.  Mamrru*ih.  H  iniala.va,  Kh  -  - 
lonienal  and  Red  Logan  Dewberries.  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  atra w- 
berrlas.  Wholesale  a  nl  r.eta'L  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Stanford  Iterrv  Plant  Nur- 
aery.  Box  7  26.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

CORY'S  Thorn  less  Blackberries.  Laxge, 
early,  delicious  flavor,  few  ~  -  ••<]-»;  a  go-id 
feller,  better  eating.  One  year.  Strong  trans- 
plants from  heavy  prod  u<  ma  vine*.  12  f  <»r 
$12.  postpaid.  Wm.  V.  •  :..  It.  4.  Box 
tO.  Lodl.  Calif. 


booklet.  White  Plumage 
Hatchery,    Exeter,  Calif. 


THE  Schlolthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghoi  M 
have  been  bred 
since  1*08  and 
all  breeding 
sto*k  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
ized  to  insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong.  hardy 
Hi  i<-ks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  mors 
1  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  i  on 
write  for  free 
Poultry    Farm  uod 


TURKEYS 


PROFITABLE  P'HLTKV  N  E  W  S  — 
Capacity  2'tO.ooa  «hi<ks.  off  ev- 
ery week  of  the  year.  This  fall 
we've  quadrupled  our  fall  and 
I  winter  ..;  >a«.it>,  yet  can't  supply 
I  (temand  for  chicks  from  our  -00- 
.'S0-egg  .'  rain,  nor  from  oui  large, 
mature  liens  for  rapi't  growth  for 
market.  People  are  learning  that 
full  and  winter  month  chirks  grow  In- 
to profit  able  layers  and  meat.  Booking  for 
l»erember  to  A  pnl  deli  vary.  Kedured  bm»ked 
ahead.  White.'  Brown.  Buff  Lecborns  Reda 
Lot  ks.  M  inor*  a*.  »\  yandnt  if  s.  A  nronns.  An- 
daltiNisns.  Bra  h  mas.  Orailnat^ma;  du*  ks,  tor- 
koya  Kui  quarter  centur>  npoitod,  trap- 
Deated,  selected  for  vigor,  g:  uw  th.  beauty, 
eg-  a.  Mail  ««dr«sx!  pRi>Fl iAHi.E  POl'L- 
TRY.   Box  O.   13  North  Fair  Oak*.  Pasadena. 


ever> 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Matching  Eggs 

I  roni    1  KAI'.Sl;  J  r.t»    .  i  .v 
''or    19-3    annual    IPustrated    matin*  list 
now   reauly.  send  for  a  copy.    WE  OCA  RAN- 

'iNWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

•  *   E.  Mtaibi  i  t> 
CURYALLI8.  OREGOX. 


OFFICIALLY   Certified    Willi*   Lrehrnn  baby 

rhiiVs  lixlchrd  in  the  world'*  larireat  - 
IrU-  hslrhrrv  I'l.ulrr  free  Tmy.gr.  high  m 
?vio«lu<  ii.k  deeding  flocks.  lne-«  cted  and  a<- 
■  i.-.i  it  j  t,\  ii,^  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Wrie  fin  in  iitei  iiuie  and  bo-«w- 
tne  date*  for  Spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival 
siumniw-d.  Hstahliaheri  In  ins*.  A  quarter 
of  a  ceiitirry  of  constructive  and  efficient 
>t-r\  ire  ,.»  poiiltr*  Industry. 

MI  ST  HATCH   INCL'BATOB  CO., 
Jlr  Seven  n  at.  I'elaluma  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — l.at»  Burbank  ar..l  early  Cry 
Thornless  Blaekbeiry  planta.  Well  fml*A. 
Have,  berriea  all  season.  1 1 .2a  per  u-,2.  J. 
C.  MILLER.  Motor  A.  Box  305.  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 

Kl'RSERT  STOCK— The  rm'ht  kind  at  right 
prieea.  Gel  in  town  ivilh  our  MMNKY- 
BAVIXG  SYSTEM.  A  eeneral  Una  of  har.iy 
ctock;  82  years  in  business.  Sen-l  for  i»i  pea. 
etc.  CARLTON  Nll'.SERT  CO     Carlton.  Ore 

WONDERFIL   PI  1MK1RANATI!   TREES  are 
hardy,    ornamental   and   profitable.  Offer 
aood  2-year-ul.!  tree*  reasonable .     For  prirea 
Write  J.  W.  IRWIN".  Undsay.  CaL 


BABY    Cl;  K'KS— isth    year    aperlalizii  ?  In 

ploperly  Jh.  uhated  r-hlcki  -  the  1-etler  sr  ide 
thai  I  it  ami  thrive.  Wliffe  l.efciiorna.  Brown 
am!  Buff  Leghorn*.  Rhode  Island  I:  i* 
Barred    I   ;>,   Ro.  ks.   An  ,,     Black  Mi- 

iiorcas.  While  Wyandnttea.  Blue  Andaloalana. 
-New  liookini:  isnleTs  lor  Jaiinatv  an  I  liler 
delivery,    .safe  arrival  euurantecd.     Free  cir- 

•ulai  Order  early.  AleUonald  ,  onltry  Ham  Ji 
and  Hatchery.  Route  1.  Box  ;46.  Kina  Road 
San  Jose.  Calif. 


HACHIYA    PERSIMMONS-  Rxira   fine  tre-a. 

Pomegranates.  Circular.  SHKRWOOD  PF.lt- 
CIMMON  Nl'RSERY.  Fullerton.  Calif. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 


J3AIRY  PERCV1AN  ALFALFA  SEED.  Rec- 
ommended by  the  I'.  S.  Department  of  A r - 
Ttculpire  and  aucceaaful  farmera  Apply  for 
aamplea  and  price*.  E.  F  SANOl  INETTI. 
Yuma.   Ariz.     The  Home  of  Hairy  Peruvian 


WHITE    !..-  h.  ■■     Baby    Cblx    for    Mav  and 
June     DELIVERY     AT     IISsM     PER  100; 
'llS.lHi     1B«     laoil;     r'RoM     FUICKS  IN- 
SPECTED   AND    ACCREDITED    By  Sonoma 

County   Farm   Bureau     SAFE   ARRIVAL  nf 


Fl  I.I.  COUNT  LIVC  STRONG  CHIX  QUA  Re 
ANTEED  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  418  S.xlh 
HL.    PETA  I.I'M  A.  CALIFORNIA. 

BABY  CHICKS  OF  BEST  QUALITY  — 
Hatcbe.:  by  experts  from  Heallhv  \  beor- 
oua  Hem  that  ba\e  been  BKBI)  TO  LAY — 
not  forced  to  lay.  Wh.  Lecfloine.  14c  ea<  h ; 
Barred  Rocka  and  Reds.  29c.  SlronK  vla;or- 
oua  chicks,  the  kind  that  live  and  thrive 
FLEC-CHir-  Hatcheries.  Uuscoe,  Calif,  (via 
Burbank  i.    Dept.  L. 


HUBAM   clover. certlfle-1   seed.     Booklnc  or- 
ders for   (uture  delivery.     (let   our  prlcea 
Order  early.     W.   A.    Hul.MliERi;,  Denair. 
fitanialaus  County.  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  BALE— Strmeberrr  plants  Improved 
new  Oregon.  Miroon,  Gold  Dollar,  five 
dollars  thousand.  Progressive  Everbearlnic. 
11.60  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Canby.  Planta  In- 
epected.    Sam  Morell.  Canby.  Ore. 


KOR    SALE — Oregon    Improved  strawberry 
plants.    80c   per    100.    8<   per   1040.  Special 
rates   on    larger    consignments.      W.  RATT- 
HOFF.  Occidental.  Calif. 

FOR   SALE — Carolina  Btrawberrv   Planta  In 
large  quantities,   85.00  per  thousand,  post- 
paid.    G.  M.  Hawley.  El  Cajon.  Calif. 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

CHOICE  OLADIOLCS— Let  us  help  make 
your  flower  garden  more  beautiful  next 
Bf&son  by  furnishing  some  fine  bulbs  of  this 
Wunderful  flower.  Bulbs  now  ready.  Cata- 
logue free.  Rosedale  Flower  Gardens.  Pacific 
Grove,  California. 

FOR   BALE — Millions   of  cabbage    plants  of 
different  varieties.     L.  C.   Johnson,  Pomo- 
Da.  California. 

"TivesTock" 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — If  yon  Intend 
to  buy.  the  California  Holsleln  Breeders' 
Annual  for  1 1>22  will  give  you  Information  on 
Inany  of  the  leading  herds  in  the  State.  Write 
for  free  copy  to  CALIFORNIA  HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION,  210  Ochsner 
llldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  regla- 
tered  or  grade  cattle  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
or  registered  cattle  of  the  beef  breeds,  write 
to  the  largest  and  strongest  livestock  aale 
aervlc*  In  the  West — CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
SIRS'  BALE  AND  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Ill 
Ochsner  Bldg.,  Baoramenta.  OaJ.lt. 

JLEOIBTERED  SHORTHORN  SULLA.  »«r*. 

•hire  Pigs,  Shetland  ponies  W.  H  OUIL- 
rosD.  Butte  City,  CalU. 


SANTA  l'RI'2  chicks  from  our  heavy  laying 
flock  or  two-yemr-old  W.  L  hena  Holly- 
wood Farm.  Wash.,  strain.  Thev  are  hai.  ii- 
ed  ngbl  and  prices  are  right  Have  l.een 
bleeding  atid  hatching  for  twelve  \eara  an  I 
guarantee  a.rong.  vigorous  chicks  T  B 
Blake.  Oak  Knoll  poultry  Ranch.  Santa  Cruz 
Calif. 

HIGHEST  QIALIIY  White  Leghorn  babv 
chicks  and  lial<  hint;  eccs  at  reaaonalde 
prkes.  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Holly- 
wood. Tancred  ami  Eglantine  strains',  trap 
nested,  and  pedigreed.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  Hat.     JOHN    E.    KIMBER.  Cupertino 

Calif;  .  

BABY  CTHICKS— From  selected  breeders- 
Order  now  for  1823  delivery.  White  Leg- 
horns, R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and  price 
list.  The  J.  H.  Slubbe  Poultry  Ranch  * 
Hatchery,   Box   87-C.   Palo  Alto.  Calif 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS— 8.  C.  Whlta  Leg- 
horns, While  and  Barred  Rocks.  R  I 
Reds.  Anconas,  Black  Mlnorcaa  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Pt'RE  BREED  HATCHERY 
Breeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultry  Breeding; 
Sto-k,  Route  1,  San  Mateo.  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks  Book- 
ing   orders   now    for   the   seaaon    of  1128 
Brown   and   White   Leghorn*    Rhode  Island 
Reds.    Barred    Rocks    and    Anconaa  Order 

early.     Ohlen'a  Hatchery,   Campbell.  Calif. 

BABY    CHIX — R.    1.    Rede,    Barred  Rooks. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Anconaa  Black  Minorcas' 
Golden  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
BANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  Turkeys.  Enoch 
Crews,   Eeabright.  Calif. 


THE  BANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  for  trapneat- 
ed  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred 
Rock  baby  cliicka  Shipping  days  Tuesdays 
of  every  week. 


FREE  BOOK   "Chickens  from  Shell   to  Mar- 
ket"   on    application    to    COLLSON  COM- 
PANY, Pets  I  uina,  California. 


DOGS 


DOG  OWERS'  TEXT-BOOK  FREE.  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  care,  training  and 
(ceding.  Free  with  3  months  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  America's  popular  dog  and  bunting 
magaxlne.  Send  26c  today  (coin  or  stamps), 
eportman's  Digest.  G08  Butler  Bldg..  Cin- 
cinnati, Onlo. 


TCRKEYS — PURE-BRED    GIANT  BRONZE 

Jvt'Ql>'_E  YOLNQ  GOLDBANK-COPI'KR 
KING  STOCK,  from  our  original  mating? 
•rltfc  such  imported  aires  as:  GOIJ3BANK 
till,  first  cock  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show  (New  York).  21;  fiOI.DB  K  N"  K  BOY 
into  soni.  first  cockerel  same  show;  GOLD- 
BANK  K1NU  (his  grandson)  first  cockerel 
same  show,  '22;  COPPER  KINGS  BOY.  8rd 
co'kerel  same  show.  Ti;  CtiptKR  KING 
f'rst  cock  California  Stale  Poultry  As- 
sociation Show.  Oakland  SECURE  THE 
HI  ST  BLOOD  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF 
AMERICAS  PREMIER  POULTRY  SHOW 
Reasonable  prices.  Send  for  circular  Bronze 
King  Farm.  Merced,  calif. 


WILD  TURKEYS 

Producers  this  year  thow  uuei.ualed  rec- 
ords for  large  prsffite  and  productivity  from 
WILD  BLOOD,  many  hatching  and  raising 
o>er    ti    per  tent. 

1*12  SHOW  RECORD 

Shows  sweepstakes,  special  award  best  dis- 
play, and  silver  cup  and  cash  special  award, 
and  13  regular  cash  awards  out  of  18  en- 
tiles.   Los   Angeles  County  Fair. 

M.  A.  STUTSMAN.  Sales  Mgr.. 
All  rancliea.   333   Brvson   Bldg..    Laa  Angele* 

AMERICAN  *  and  MEXICAN  wild  strain 
1  reeding  gobblers  and  hens.  »;v  to  ■  hooa- 
frpsi  }lo  to  J:;  each  We  also  lisve  egic" 
sml  poults  in  season,  starting  January  I. 
JeraXUBS.  Dundee  fl lislejg  an-1  San  Fernando 
Road.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Box  148.  Burbank.  CalU. 


HALTS     MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TCRUI1 
Oldest  lira  n  on  the  Pacific  t  oast.    A  fins 

lot  of  \ear-ulii  hens  to  eelei  t  from;  also  will 

ba\e    some    fine    young    stock    suitable  for 

breeders  this  spring     Kggs  in  season. 

"PCBT  M    HART,  elements.  Calif. 

W 11 ITE    HOLLAND.    Bourbon    Red.  Bronxe 
Turkeys.      Males,    tlo    to    81*.  Females. 

»■  SO.  Egss.  81  and  S«  dozen.  Whits  guineas. 

83   earn,    $6    ,,air,    j,    lrj0      Houdsn  egtrs. 

I!         13       Peafowl     blue,    sum    white.  B. 

lioi'KING.  ttl  E.  )3d  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

GEESE  AND  DUCKS 

GEESE  -  PI  KE-BRED  TOULOUSE  Two 
young  ganders  and  two  yoong  geese.  1st 
snd  2nd  prize  wluners  at  recent  Oakland 
Auditorium  Show.  81-  50  each.  Bronze  K  n, 
l  a-ni    M- r.-  d.  Olif 


.  Ai.DWELL'8  White  Quackleas  Ducka.  Bscs 

Ducklinga.  Hreeclera.  H ree  circular,  i  ai  i- 
a-ell's  Du-  h  Ranclt,  1^71  Linden  A\enue.  Gleu 
dale.  Calif. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS — I  rompt.  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  altr  rne> -at- law  skilled  In  all 
tranche*  of  Patent  practice.  Over.  1?  yesrs' 
actual  experience;  full  informal  ou  upon  re- 
quest. B  P.  Fishburue.  3  .M.  ;  ..  iti  i_- 
Wssbinrton.   D.  C. 


HAXARO    *    MILLER  —  Herman    Ml!l-r.  for- 
merly    ei<hl     yeasrs     niember  examining 

corps.  U.  S.  I'sient  office.  Hixnrd's  Bonk 
op  Patents  free.  Central  Bldg.,  Gth  and 
Main.   Los  Angeles. 

PATENT    and    TKADK     MARK  Informntion 
frre.      Attorney     fees     reduced.  Prompt 
person  ■;   ee'-vice.     Martin   P.   Smith.  -231  Con- 
solidated  Bid*-..   Los   Angeles.  Calif. 


AUTO  TRAILER?. 


THAILERS  LIKE  THIS 
FOR  SALE  OR  REST 


2  and  4 
Wheeled 
Trailers 


AUTO  TRAILER  CO. 
Uj:  Central  Ave. 

»s  Angelas 


KODAKS,   CAMERAS.  SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  f  in  tan  lng  done  by  experta. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

"Wi  put   tha  anap  In  aoapabota." 

Writ*  for   our   paw   prlca  llat 
and  how  to   cat   tfaa  frca  camera 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEES    PAY  BIO — Italian    bees   and  queena 
ahipped    to    any    point    west    of  Rockies; 
pound    packages,    dollar   eacbi    dueena.  80c. 

Satisfaction  or  money  back.  SPENCER 
APIARIES   CO..    Sawtelle.  Calif. 

"tobacco^iST^aTe" 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chawing.  8 
pounda  81.78;  10  pounds,  88;  SO  pounds. 
It.  Smoking,  8  pounda  81  tl:  10  pounds. 
12.  Par  when  recelred.  TOBACCO  GROW- 
ERS' UNION,  Padueah,  Kjr. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEOE  graduate,  sin- 
gle, age  88,  experienced  with  pure  bred 
cattle,  aheep  and  hoga  and  In  fro  It  raising 
and  general  farming.  Competent  to  man- 
ege large  proposition.  Best  of  referencea 
Slate  full  particulars.  H.  F.  WILLSON, 
Box  A.  Straloch  Arm,  Davla,  Oallf. 

"AUTOMOTIVE  INSTRUCTION 

AUTOMOBILE  Mechanlca  Owneis,  Oarage- 
men.  Repairmen,  send  for  free  oopy  Amer- 
ica's Popular  Motor  Magaalne.  Contains 
helpful.  Instructive  Information  oa  overhaul- 
ing. Ignition  wiring,  carburetora  batteries, 
etc.  Automobile  Digest,  608  Butler  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

T^^E^^RrTERS 

TYPEWRITERS — All   makea    II*   up.  Pay- 
manta    Free  trial.    PATKB  CO.,  Rosedale, 
Jtans 


Fig-  Industry 

(Continued  From  Page  11) 
to  the  ground  of  its  own  accord.  tx»lng 
practically  dry  when  It  falls  and  re- 
quiring when  placed  on  tra  s.  only 
from  two  to  three  days'  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

THE  WHITE  ADRIATIC 

During  a  period  covering  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  YVnila  Adri- 
atic has  been  extensively  pUni-d.  tiie 
]  acreage  devoted  to  it  now  being  t!-e 
largest  and  the  tctal  out-put  corre- 
spondingly heavy.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
and  healthy  grower;  fruit  above  me- 
dium sUe;  skin  nhite  and  thin;  pa 
red,  fine,  exceedingly  aromatic  and 
changes  to  an  amber  color  when  dried. 

Among  tbe  older  orchards,  hil  l  also 
M  single  specimen  trees  in  eanlens. 
the  Mission  or  California  Bla  k  has 
been  a  conspicuous  variety  for  ov«r  iiO 
years.  It  yields  a  large  fruti  .  f  a  <l*tk 
purple  or  almost  black  colur  when 
fully  ripe:  it  makes  a  really  go*«l  dried 
fig:  tree  grows  to  an  Imrne.. size 
and  bears  larire  and  regular  cr  jp». 

The  White  Endrich  (often  lia  ed  as 
the  K adorn  is  an  ear!y  introduction  of 
the  late  W  B.  West,  a  pioneer  nursery- 
man of  Stockton.  In  its  period  of  cul- 
tivation it  has  been  sold  under  the 
following  names:  White  Endrich. 
White  Pacific.  Verdcni.  Smyrna.  Ka- 
dota.  It  ia  medium  sired;  thin  white 
skin;  pulp  white  to  pink.  One  of  the 
best  for  t  annin?,  preserving  and  pit  ti- 
ling.   Inferior  for  drying. 

THE  CAPRI  FIGS 

Reference  also  must  be  made  to  the 
Wild  cr  Capri  Figs  which  Bupjly  the 
pollen  which  fertilizes  the  Ca'iTiyrna 
'genuine  Smyrna i  fig  tbrctigli  the  aM 
of  the  little  fig  wasp  ( Biafftofjfcaia 
grossomm)  whose  natural  ho  ne  is  In 
the  fruit  of  this  variety.  This  rrskes 
it  oblieatory  on  the  part  of  the  >'.iiiier 
of  Smyrna  fig  trees  also  to  e^  ablish 
a  number  cf  Capri  trees  in  Ma  orchard. 

Since  tbe  insect  breeds  annually 
three  or  four  gener.-tt irns.  i>  is  trtvis- 
able  to  include  varieties  to  cover  the 
several  generations 

The  early  history  of  the  fig  in  Cali- 
fornai  is  not  without  its  rotrtan-e.  and 
represents  a  rather  strenuous  career. 
The  plantings  of  the  Mission  en  were 
restricted  to  the  Rlack  variety,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  nsed  merely  for  a 
local  supply.  Later,  with  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  commercial 
fruit  culture,  it  commanded  a  larger 
and  wider  attention,  resulting  in  nu- 
merous efforts  to  introduce  what  in  a 
broad  sense  is  known  as  the  fig  "of 
commerce. 

PIONEERS  OF  INDUSTRY 

It  is  timely  to  remember  here  some 
of  the  early  horticulturists  and  plantsw 
men  who  gave  of  their  money,  time 
and  labor  in  this  commendable  mid1  i- 
tlon.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned 
the  splendid  effort  of  an  evening  news- 
paper of  San  Francisco,  which  brought 
In  shipments  of  Smyrna  fig  cuttings 
In  18S0. 

In  1885.  E.  W.  Masltn  raised  trees 
from  Smyrna  fig  seeds  which  devel- 
oped well,  but  failed  to  mature  fruit, 
due  to  the  absence  of  pollination  or 
capriflcation. 

In  1881  W.  C.  West  succeeded  In 
bringing  in  cuttings,  which  were  grown 
successfully,  but  failed  for  want  of  tha 
activities  of  the  fig  wasp  already  al- 
luded to. 

The  late  John  Shlnn,  B.  S.  Fox  and 
John  Rock,  all  pioneer  nurserymen  at 
Ntles  did  much  In  an  experimental 
way  to  establish  fig  culture  In  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Rock  Introduced  many  va- 
rieties. Including  the  Capri,  from 
Southern  Europe,  some  of  which  ara 
still  In  evidence  at  Nlles  as  magnifi- 
cent trees. 

In  1890,  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  of  tha 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, introduced  and  distributed  cut- 
tings of  Capri  figs  from  Turkish  Asia, 
some  of  which  are  still  living  as  Iso- 
lated specimens.  It  was  not,  however. 
In  the  scheme  of  things  that  their  ef- 
forts should  become  fruitful;  that  waa 
an  event  only  possible  in  tha  Introduc- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  little  fig 
wasp,  which  occurred  In  Fresno 
County  in  1899  through  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Slates  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, In  which  the  writer  was  a 
participant. 


BUTTE  RICE  LEADS 
Butte  County  claims  to  produce 
three-fourths  of  all  the  rice  grown  In 
California.  The  crop  the  past  season 
was  estimated  at  880.000  hundred- 
pound  sacks. — M.  T.  RICE. 
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Start  a  Poultry 
Hatchery  ! 

You  can  make  bis  profits  oper- 
ating a  hatchery  under  the  EL.EC- 
CHH'  co-operative  plan.  We  fur- 
nish equipment. 

ON  EASY  TERMS 

am!  help  you  sell  all  your  chicks. 
FuU  particulars  on  request.  POUL- 
TRY EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Ros- 
in.. Calif,  (via  Hurbank),  Dept.  M. 


Quisenberry  Secrets 

Win  World's  Egg 
Laying  Record! 


Read  how  H.  M.  Leathers, 
using*  my  new  simple  methods 
that  anyone  can  apply,  devel- 
oped the  champion  layer.  3U5 
etrgs,  at  Washing-ton  State  Station  contest. 
PtftF'P  1000  Money  Making  Poultry  Secrets 
HpIi  you  ran  hnv*»  for  the  asking.  Just  send 
I  Plaiaiiianie  formynrw  bock  "Oallnri  and 
Sense  In  the  Peultry  attaints*."  96-patcea,  illus- 
trated. No  coat— no  ohl:  fiat  ion.  Get  mure  winter 
'  K  Hownveri  f  yon  acrid  25  cents  we  will  alsosend 
yon  2&evlorcdccllaloidlc8  bands  to  mnrk  v  ur  bent 
layers.  Mention  breed  of  kens.  T.  E.  QUISUBEftfiY,  Dean, 

Ami1  too  Poultry  School,  Desk  934,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POULTRY 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  (Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  FullPaue  Art  Ch,ck**ri  Pictures, 
nntural  colors.  su<  fable  for  framing, 
FHItH  wi.h  •  v-ral  lsau«s  dorina  rev. 

3 Months'  Trial  1  En 
US  le  atmmpa  accepted  A  tIL 
Monthly  80  to  120  p&km.  Practical 
artieU-s  by  foremost  ponltrvmen. 
lyr.  Si;     2  yrs.  SI. SO;     3  yes.  $2. 

PealtrfTrlbba«\Dest  7?  flL  Herrii,  I1L 


Si 

I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts* 
Farm  Fencing 

iRYRAYLIES^  face  Man" 

jfiSi  Pacific  Finance  Bidet  lot  Angeles .  Cat,  ' 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 


1401   Fifth  St. 


Oakland.  Oil. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters   for   errry thinjr   needed    in  the 
care  of  h**en. 
Send  for  late  price  Hwt  a  nil  free  booklet. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1824  K.  15th  St..  l-tm  Aiigetex,  (*■!. 
_P A C KERS  OF  Al RLINE  H QNEY. 

Berry  Plants 

Our  Specialty.  Also 

FRUIT  TREES 

Send  for  Price  Last 

M.  J.  MONIZ 

Sebastopol,    P.  O.  Box  264,  California 


Why  Not  More  Ducks? 

Quackless  Ducks  Prove  Profitable  for  the 
Back  Yard  Poultry  Plant 


FOR  the  back  yard  poultry  yard, 
ducks  possess  many  advantages 
over  chickens,  being  much  more 
eas'iy  grown  and  confined  than  the 
latter.  They  require  little  care  and 
seldom  are  troubled  by  diease  or  in- 
ject pests.  Their  incessant  quacking, 
however,  is  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance in  clooely-seitled  districts.  Some 
ducks  are  praclicaily  quackless,  an 
important  point  for  peop'e  who  wish 
to  avoid  trouble  with  their  neighbors. 
Dvcks  do  not  fly  over  the  yard  fence 
and  scratch  up  the  adjoining  garden, 
nor  crow  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the 
morning  which  are  points  much  in 
iheir  favor. 

E.  F.  Dickey  of  Duarte,  Cal.,  raised 
"rom  a  dozen  ducks  and  two  drakes, 
100  fine  fowis  the  past  season,  in  a 
yard  75  feet  square,  which  he  thinks 
could  easily  accommodate  twice  the 


chickens  and  less  subject  to  disease. 
Aside  from  keeping  the  goslings  sep- 
arate to  prevent  their  being  trampled, 
duck  raising  involves  very  little 
trouble."  / 

MUSCOVIES   NEARLY  QUACKLESS 

The  ducks  are  fed  wheat,  corn  and 
sprouted  barley  twice  a  day,  supple- 
mented by  a  wet  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  bran  and  egg-laying 
mixture. 

Muscovies,  which  are  practically 
ouacU'ess  !>re  the  principal  breed  kept 
by  Mr.  Dickey,  although  a  few  mal- 
lards are  grown  lor  home  use,  being 
preferred  for  their  gamey  flavor.  Sur- 
plus stock  is  sold  readily  at  good 
prices  in  the  local  market. 

Another  enthusiast  who  has  had 
excellent  success  in  duck  culture,  is 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Frary  of  San  Francisco. 


Cement  Pond  for  Ducks  on  Dickey  Ranch 


number  produced.  He  is  planning 
greatly  to  increase  his  flock  the  com- 
ing year,  and  is  enthusiastic  about 
duck  culture. 

DUCK  POND  INEXPENSIVE 

A  cement  pond,  18  inches  deep,  12 
feet  wide  and  18  fe»t  long  provides* 
plenty  of  water,  which  is  considered 
essential  to  successful  duck  husban- 
dry. "A  duck  is  a  water  fowl,"  says 
Mr.  Dickey,  "and  to  deprive  it  of  a 
place  to  swim  and  find  aquatic  feed 
is  not  only  poor  business  but  down- 
right cruel  as  well." 

The  pond,  which  cost  $15  for  cement 
work,  is  drained  every  week  or  two 
through  an  iron  pipe  leading  to  the 
family  orchard,  which  is  thereby  irri- 
gated without  extra  expense. 

"Ducks  make  their  own  nests,  lay 
and  hatch  eggs  and  brood  Iheir  young 
without  human  help,"  says  Mr.  Dickey. 
"They  are  much  easier  to  raise  than 


She  raises  a  quackless  strain  of  Mus- 
covies, which  are  the  largest  variety, 
the  drakes  weighing  10  pounds  when 
full  grown.  Mrs.  Frary  has  had  young 
drakes  which  weighed  !)  pounds  ai 
four  months  and  11  pounds  at  matur- 
ity, she  states. 

EARLY  LAYERS 

These  ducks  begin  laying  when  six 
months  old  and  produce  very  large 
eggs,  the  yolks  being  twice  the  size 
of  these  of  hen's  eggs.  It  takes  five 
weeks  to  incubate  a  duck  egg.  An 
Oakland  duck  laid  seventy-one  eggs 
in  seventy-three  days,  missing  only 
two  days  in  tea  weeks. 
.  .Young  ducks  always  are  in  good  de- 
mand at  profitable  prices,  22  to  26 
cents  being  the  price  paid  by  Los 
Angeles  dealers  in  December.  Roast 
duck  with  apple  sauce  is  everywhere 
considered  a  great  delicacy  and  duck 
production  is  an  industry  which  might 
be  profitably  extended  in  California. 


World's  Greatest  Egg  Producers 

Right  At  Your  Very  Door 

You  don't  have  to  go  outside  the  State  any  more  for  the  best  in  Leghorns 
[because  we  have  assembled  for  you  right  here  in  California  the  best  egg-laying 
strains  in  the  world — flocks  from  Hanson  and  Druce  of  Oregon;  Tancred,  Beal 
and  Hollywood  Farms  of  Washington;  Ferris  of  Michigan;  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
iFarms;  Hillview  Farms  of  Illinois  and  Tom  Barron  of  England.  Come  and  see 
them  at  any  time.  At  the  prices  we  are  asking  for  these  birds,  your  investment 
in  thetn  is  sure  to  pay  handsome  returns. 

We  guarantee  100  per  cent  fertility  on  all  hatching  eggs  by  replacing  all  those 
found  to  be  infertile. 
,  HATCHING  EGGS:     15  for  $2;  lots  of  100,  12c  each;  lots  of  500,  11c  each; 

lots  of  1000,  10c  each, 
i  BABY  CHICKS:    Lots  of  100,  25c  each;  lots  of  500.  24c  each;  lots  of  1000  or  over 
23c  each. 

Our  hatching  rapacity  is  limited  so  place  your  order  early.  If  you  order  by 
mail,  enclose  a  check  for  10  per  cent  of  purchase  and  fix  date  of  delivery. 

If  you  don't  care  to  bother  with  baby  chicks  make  arrangements  ^for  de- 
jlivery  of  3,  4,  5  or  b'-raonth  old  pullets. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  WHITE 

LEGHORN  BREEDING  FARMS 

.ocation:    3  miles  north  of  Lankershim  on  Lankershim  Blvd.,  then  two  blocks 
west  on  Tulare  Street. 
LANKERSHIM,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.  R.  R.  1  Box  277-M. 


"Eat  More  Eggs" 

THE  caption  for  this  paragraph  has 
been  suggested  as  a  slogan  for  the 
newly  organized  California  Poultry- 
men's  Association,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Petaluma.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization,  according  to.  H.  W. 
Kerrington,  one  of  the  directors,  is 
to  educate  people  to  the  food  value  of 
eggs  and  why  they  should  eat  more  of 
them;  to  explain  why  different  prices 
are  charged  for  eggs  in  different 
places;  to  make  public  the  fact  that 
egg  production  is  a  billion-and-a-nuar- 
ter  industry,  and  to  disseminate  other 
information  in  the  interests  of  egg 
producers  of  the  Golden  State. 


FAIR  WINS  SILK  FARM 

The  Butte  County  Olive  and  Orange 
Exposition  was  the  means  of  causing 
Mrs.  A.  M,  Cheesewright  to  decide 
upon  establishing  a  silk  farm  at  Oro- 
ville,  according  to  her  testimony.  Mrs. 
Cheesewright  is  assisting  in  the  in- 
stallation of  a  California  exhibit  in  the 
Ferry  Building  at  San  Francisco.  She 
believes  thoroughly  in  the  value  of 
such  fairs  and  exhibitions  as  are  held 
in  the  Pacific  West. — M.  T.  RICE. 


"Dear  Mr.  Reefer:  I  have  fed  two 
boxes  of  More  Eggs  to  my  bent  and 
1  think  they  have  broken  the  egg 
record.  I  have  160  white  Leghorn 
hens  end  in  exactly  21  days  I  got 
125  dozen  egg».'»— H.M.PATTON. 

More  Eggs  Tonic  keeps  hens  in  the  best 

possible  laying  condition.  It  is  a  concen- 
trated tonic,  not  a  food.  It  contains  every 
element  that  helps  make  eggs. 

Start  using  More  Eggs  Tonic  right  now. 
Keep  your  hens  laying  right  through  the 
coldest  weather  when  eggs  are  highest. 
You  can  get  big  profits  from  your  hens  this 
winter,  just  as  hundreds  of  other  More 
Eggs  users  are  doing. 

Hens 
Lay  All 
Winter 

Results  >etl  the  story.  Here  are  just  a  few 
letters  from  poultry  raisers  who  are  getting 
more  eggs  and  inoreprofits  through  the  use 
of  Reefer's  MORE  EGGS  Tonic. 

Gets  132  Eggs  on  December  1 

"Dear  Mr.  Reefer:  Sometime  ago  I  got  tome  of 
four  More  Eggs  and  It  meant  MORE  EGGS.  1  am 
now  fully  convinced  of  ita  utility.  1  have  14  poli.'U 
and  14  hens  one  year  old,  and  the  flrat  10  days  in  De- 
cember they  layod  11  dozen  egga."— H  F  POH- 
LAND.  President  Citiseo'e  Back,  Aahland,  Ore. 

Moulting  Hens  Lay  200  Eggs 

"Dear  Mr.  Reefer:  From  th»  21at  of  November  to 
the  7th  of  December,  my  3fi  hena  have  monlted  and 
laid  200  esrga.  Your  More  Eggs  Tonic  la  fine  and  I 
never  will  ba  without  it  in  my  home."— F.  SHAW. 

48  Dozen  in  One  Week 

"Dear  Mr.  Reefer:  I  ca-n't  express  In  word*  how 

much  1  was  benefited  by  answering;  yoar  ad.  I  Bold 
fi£H  dozen  eggs  last  wei-1:.  set  1  dozen,  ate  somo  and 
bad  IX  dozen  left."— MRS.  LENA  McBROOM. 

37  Eggs  a  Day 

"K.  J.  Reefer:  That  Mure  Eess  Tonic  to 
simply  crand.  When  1  started  using  it  they 
did  not  lay  at  all.  now  1  get  37  eggs  a  day." 
r.lXl.VIt  E.  J.   M.VNIUEK,  Elmworxl.  lnd. 

lr.crease  from  8  to  36  Eggs  a  Day 

"E.  J.  Reefer:  I  am  well  pleased  with  your 
llnre  Kggs  Tonic.  I  was  only  getting  8  or  9 
eg^T*.  now  I  am.  getting  3  dozen  a  day  " — \VM. 
S.  H.\Ul>T.  Sandy  Beud,  Kan. 

Act  NOW! 

Send  No  Money! 

Do  not  send  a  penny.  Just  send  the  coupon 
below  and  I  will  send  you  two  $1  00  packages 
of  my  latest  improved  More-Eggs  Tonic. 
When  the  postman  delivers  them  to  your 
home,  pay  him  only  fl.00  plus  postage.  The 
other  11.00  package  is  free.  Remember  this 
scientific  egg  tonic  has  been  tried  and  tested, 
bi  t  to  prove  its  value  to  you  I  am  going  to 
send  it  to  you  on  30  days  free  trial.  If  at  the 
end  of  30  days  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
I  will  send  you  the  money  you  nave  paid. 
Act  now !  Mail  the  coupon. 

E.  J.  Reefer,  Poultry  Expert 

9th  &  Spruce  Sis.,  Dept.  5731  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E.  J.  Reefer,  Poultry  Expert, 
9th  and  Spruce  St.,  Dept.  5781  ,  Philadelphia.  Ps. 
Send  ma  two  packages  of  Mora  Eggs  Tonic  for 
which  I  agree  to  pay  the)  postman  Sl.u0,  plus  post- 
age, when  tha  package  arrives.  It  ia  understood 
that  if  I  an  not  entirely  satisfied  st  tba  and  of  30 
days,  you  will  rotund  my  moneys 


If  you  prefer,  enclose  $1.00  caah  or  money  order 
with  this  coupon.  Thia  brings  your  order  sooner. 
C.  O.  D.  packages  aometuaca  take  longer  in  tb4 

post  i  ~* 
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Grain  Gamblers  of  Tulare 

NO,  THEY  don't  gamble  on  the  map 
ket,  but  on  the  weaiuer — those 
farmers  who  annually  plant  400,000 
acres  of  grain  in  the  dried-up  bed  of 
Tulare  Lake,  once  the  greatest  sheet 
of  water  in  California.  If  conditions 
are  just  right  they  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest; if  the  weather  is  unfavorable 
they  stand  to  lose  the  immense  amount 
of  money  nequired  to  plant  such  an 
extensive  acreage. 

Excessive  drouth  will  kill  the  crop; 
too  abundant  rains  result  in  disastrous 
floods,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  when 
6000  acres  was  covered  deep  with 
water.  Compared  to  the  entire  acre- 
nge.  however,  this  was  a  small  amount 
to  lose,  and  the  flooding  left  the  in- 
undated land  in  fine  condition  for  the 
next  crop. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed  wa- 
ter is  pumped  over  the  levees  and 
from  numerous  wells  to  wet  the 
thirsty  soil  for  future  seeding.  Heavy 
yields  are  secured,  running  as  high  as 
86  sacks  to  the  acre. 

A  solid    field    of    waist-high  grain* 
coveiin?:  625  square  miles  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Califorpia.  a  spectacle 
which  many  peonle  drive  miles  to  see. 
—FLOYD  BYRNES. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  PAYS 

The  superior  value  of  certified  seed 
f puds  is  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  H.  A.  Hyde,  Monterey  rancher,  who 
Is  getting  $2.60  for  Burbanks  grown 
from  selected  seed,  while  ordinary  po- 
tatoes are  selling  at  $1.60. 


SEEDS 

Are   Dependable  Seeds 

NEW  CARMF.L  GOLDEN 
CORN 

(Fkt.,  lSo;  Lb„  50c) 

Two  New  Table  Peas 
BRITISH  LION 
THE  LINCOLN 

(I'M.,  15c;  Lb.,  50c) 

New  Bean 
ROGERS  STRINGLESS 
REFUGEE 

(Pkt.,  15c;  I.b.,  60c) 

The  Wonderful 
NORTON  TOMATO 
(I'M.,  15c:  Dos.,  75c;  Or..,  gl) 

Plant  the  Best 

CGMORSE&CO. 

749  FRONT  ST. 

^Retail  Store  115  Market  St. 
i  Francisco , 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

Tha  simplest  and  most  economical  coal 
C*tl  if  as  burner  ever  known  has  been  pat- 
t nl eti  by  Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco, 
This  great  invention  1»  entirely"  different 
from  other  burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any 
wood  or  coal  stove,  oven  and  water  back. 
fio  priming,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn 
t<  valve  -and  get  an  intense  heat  that  is  reg- 
ulated at  Will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood 
—and  belter.  Brings  happiness  into  the 
h'-mo. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  is  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers 
egree  10  send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  tria-l 
n  ml  let  you  see  how  It  works  before  decid- 
ing to  keep  it.  Write  today  for  free  litera- 
ture,  which  explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 

1  >   Columbus  Ave.,   Dent.   N,  San  Frunclsco, 
Calif. 


Success  on  Forty  Acres 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


ibib  outnt  easily  cuts  16  -  ~  '    _  _ 

cords  a  day.  falls  trees.  $15  1  50 
buzzes  up  branches.  Does      9  1  — 

work  of  many  men.  _  .  _  - 

OTTAWA  »23  "vS:™ 

II  Itp'  TrW  _>5L^ii__    b,  t«  ■»„... w.<h.»l-.n, 
QptM«todV*!....pn.rottllnc 
Wtirtior,  Ban."  blcro..r>«. 
Writ.  ud»r  loiFtH  Book. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

1361  P  Wood  bt.  Ottawa.  K.m. 
P  Man..  Blii*.   Plltilwjh.  Pa. 
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stripped  afterwards.  After  being 
washed,  the  machine  Is  placed  in  a 
jar  containing  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  There  are  less  bac- 
teria in  the  milk,  according  to  official 
count,  than  when  the  cows  were  milked 
by  hand  and  there  has  been  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  yield.  No  tuberculosis 
ever  has  been  found  in  the  herd. 

"Inyoloco,  the  sign  of  a  good  farm. 
Registered  Holstein,"  is  the  hand- 
somely painted  sign  which  greets  the 
visitor  to  the  Irwin  ranch.  Prof.  Gor- 
don True,  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  for  years  has  kept  tab 
on  Irwin's  agricultural  operations  and 
says  that  more  real  money  is  made  on 
the  Iatter's  little  40-acre  farm  than  on 
some  thousand-acre  grain  ranches. 

FARM  HOME  ATTRACTS 

Thoroughbred  children  are  another 
prominent  product  of  the  Irwin  ranch. 
Four  bright,  healthy  youngsters  are  a 
great  source  of  Joy  to  their  parents, 
one  of  whom  takes  the  three  eldest 
to  school  at  Davis  in  the  morning, 
while  the  other  brings  them  home  In 
the  evening.  The  residence  compares 
favorably  with  city  houses  for  com- 
fort and  appearance,  while  the  sur- 
roundings are  far  more  attractive. 

Trees,  vines  and  shrubbery  surround 
the  farm  buildings,  in  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  average  California  grain 
farm.  The  shrubbery,  fruit  and  shade 
trees  have  been  planned  with  care  and 
good  taste,  for  which  much  credit  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Irwin,  a  university  grad- 
uate of  unusual  ability  and  culture. 

A  wide,  open  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  affords  a  splendid  playground 
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for  the  children  and  permits  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  road  and  moun- 
tains in  the  distance. 

On  one  side  of  the  house  there  Is  a 
cement  driveway,  flanked  with  a  fam- 
ily vineyard  and  pergola,  while  on  the 
other  side  a  road  leads  to  the  barn 
between  olive  trees  and  a  vine-trelllsed 
fence.  The  milk  house  is  floored  with 
cement  and  everything  kept  as  sani- 
tary and  comfortable  as  possible. 
Canal  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  al- 
though the  land  could  be  advanta- 
geously watered  from  wells. 

OTHERS  FOLLOW  EXAMPLE 

For  years  the  Irwin  ranch  resembled 
an  oasis  In  a  desert  of  grain  fields  and 
even  yet  a  solid  block  of  plowed  land 
extends  for  two  and  one-half  miles 
eastward.  Othe,r  small  farmers  are 
coming  in,  however,  attracted  by  the 
possibilities  of  diversified  farming 
within  20  miles  of  the  State  Capital. 
It  is  only  three  miles  to  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  where  free  counsel  and 
advice  upon  all  farm  .subjects  is  avail- 
able. The  State  Highway  is  but  one- 
half,  mile  distant. 

Having  the  neighborhood  settled  up 
with  small  farmers  whose  Interests  are 
similar  to  his  own  Is  the  project  which 
most  interests  Irwin  at  present.  Prof. 
J.  E.  Dougherty,  of  the  poultry  hus- 
bandry department  at  Davis,  is  de- 
veloping  a  20-acre  farm  just  south  of 
the  Irwin  ranch,  while  a  tract  of  simi- 
lar size  is  being  improved  not  far 
away,  as  well  as  others  somewhat 
larger.  The  price  of  land  has  not  ad- 
vanced greatly  In  the  past  decade,  but 
a  great  many  more  advantages  now 
are  available. 


Sonoma  County  Accredited  Hatcheries 


ers.  These  cocks  have  come  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  There 
were  over  18,000  cockerels  purchased 
for  the  Accredited  Hatcheries  and  about 
8000  of  these  birds  were  raised  In  Marin 
and  Sonoma  Counties. 

About  7500  cockerels  were  shipped  in 
by  different  breeders  and  the  larger 
percentage  of  these  birds  are  double 
pedigreed.  There  were  approximately 
2700  cocks  used  in  the  breeding  yards 
last  year  that  were  single  pedigreed. 
Through  death  and  selection,  these  have 
been  reduced  to  1750  that  are  to  be 
mated  again.  All  the  cocks  and  cock- 
erels mentioned  above  have  their  pedi- 
grees covered  by  a  sworn  statement  as 
to  their  correctness. 

In  regard  to  the  culling,  over  269,400 
had  been  culled  and  inspected  during 
the  past  summer  and  from  these  birds, 
57,380  culls  and  6150  colored  hens  have 
been  removed.  Also  about  40.000  birds 
that  are  just  passing  the  twelfth  month 
are  to  be  mated  for  this  season's  hatch- 
ing: these  birde  at  present  are  being 
inspected  for  vigor  and  colored  feathers. 

During  last  spring  another  improve- 
ment was  made,  that  of  giving  recogni- 
tion to  the  eggmen  that  have  stock  with 
higher  egg  production  pedigree.  There 
were  three  grades  established:  (1)  Ac- 
credited "A"  grade — those  chicks  are 
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from  eggs  from  flocks  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Accredited  Hatchery 
Plan;  (2)  Accredited  "AA"  grade— 
those  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  from 
flocks  which  have  met  the  Accredited 
Hatchery  requirements  for  the  1922  23 
season  and  in  addition  have  an  egg  pro- 
duction record  for  the  cockerels  on  both 
the  side  of  the  dam  and  sire's  dam  of 
200  eggs  and  over,  and  also  have  been 
culled  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
some  one  approved  by  the  Accredited 
Hatchery  Inspector;  (3)  Accredited 
"AAA"  grade — those  chi-ks  hatched 
from  eggs  from  flocks  meeting  the  Ac- 
credited Hatchery  requirements  of  the 
season  1922-23  and  from  cockerels  with 
production  records  of  both  the  dam  and 
sire's  dam  of  250  eggs  and  over,  and 
which  in  addition  have  been  closely 
culled  under  the  supervision  of  some 
one  approved  by  the  Accredited  Hatch- 
ery Inspector. 

The  production  of  the  Accredited 
"AA"  and  "AAA"  grades  Is  optional  to 
the  hatching  egg  producers  and  the 
hatchery. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  Ac- 
credited Hatchery  Project  is  here  to 
stay,  for  even  now  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  hatcheries  are  ordering  cock- 
erels that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  project  for  the  1923-24  season. 


Wooden  Spring  Seat 

WHEN  dump  boards  are  used  on  a 
farm  wagon  there  Is  no  seat  for 
the  driver.  It  often  happens  that  stone, 
?md,  fertilizer,  lime,  manure  and 
other  bulky  things  are  hauled  consid- 
erable distances.  Farm  wagon  seats 
with  steel  springs  are  out  of  place  on 
such  trips,  and  usually  the  driver  jolts 
along  on  the  load  and  sits  or  stands 


on  the  bare  bottom  boards  on  the  re- 
turn trip.  What  little  spring  there  is 
in  a  two-inch  plank  seems  to  augment 
the  Jolts  and  the  man  comes  In  at 
night  all  "tuckered  out."  Then  he 
wonders  what  used  him  up. 

Here  Is  an  old-fashioned,  wooden 
spring  seat  that  dates  back  to  pioneer 
days,  but  It  has  never  been  improved 
upon  for  farm  wagon  use. 

It  is  made  of  two  boards  12  inches 
wide  and  long  enough  to  reach  across 
the  wagon.  The  lower  board  Is  cleated 
across  at  the  ends  to  prevent  It  from 
slipping.    The  upper  board  Is  selected 


for  toughness  and  springiness.  It  Is 
bolted  to  the  lower  board  at  one  end 
and  rests  on  a  cleat  that  is  nailed  to 
the  lower  .hoard  across  Its  center,  or 
the  cleat  may  be  placed  nearer  one 
end  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
upper  board,  to  give  the  spring  neces- 
sary.— H.  A.  SHEARER. 

Cotton  Yield  Shrinks 

r"pHE  latest  estimates  place  the  1922 
■*■  California  cotton  crop  at  100,000 
bales,  compared  to  previous  estimates 
of  150,000.  The  shrinkage  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  Is  attributed  to  the 
scorching  heat  in  September  and  early 
frosts  as  little  later.  The  Blythe  dis- 
trict, which  produced  6000  bales,  lost 
2000  acres  by  June  floods,  while  the 
remaining  crop  was  cut  short  by  water 
shortage,  caused  by  debris-clogged 
ditches. 


Tractors  in  Orange  Groves 

THERE  are  more  tractors  to  the 
square  mile  In  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  and  the  citrus  belt  of  Orange 
County  than  In  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  recent 
survey.  A  year  ago  there  were  21.922 
tractors  in  California,  an  Increase  of 
4542  In  two  years. 


Walnut  Pruning 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
ing  parts.  All  branches  removed  are 
taken  out  bodily,  never  stubbed  or 
headed,  for  this  has  been  found  to 
result  In  the  production  of  worthless 
water  sprouts. 

The  removal  of  the  lower  branches 
is  comparatively  a  simple  matter,  but 
the  taking  out  of  branches  away  up 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing — a  hard,  dirty  job  unless 
one  uses  the  pole  saw  which  was  in- 
vented for  this  specific*  purpose. 

The  proper  method  of  cutting  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  with 
the  walnut,  since  the  wood  Is  very 
subject  to  heart  rot  and  even  at.  best, 
the  wounds  heal  over  slowly.  All  cuts 
should  be  made  close  and  parallel  to 
the  main  axis  of  the  trunk  or  branch, 
and  left  so  as  to  encourase  the  healing- 
over  process.  As  an  additional  aid.  the 
usual  practice  Is  to  protect  all  cuts 
larger  than  two  inches  with  a  covering 
of  asphaltum  paint  or  other  pliable 
and  elastic  dressing. 

Although  usually  done  in  the  fall 
for  the  reasons  mentioned,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  time  of  prun- 
ing— whether  early  fall,  winter  or 
spring — has  little  connection  with  the 
results  secured. 


Farm  Water  Tower 

A  GOOD  many  farm  water  towers, 
*»  more  or  less  artistic  in  design,  are 
In  use  In  different  parts  of  California. 
The  design  here  shown  is  made  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  Mendocino 
County,  north  of  the  city  of  Uklah. 

The  building  is  framed  like  a  der- 
rick and  braced  to  make  it  strong 
enough  to  support  a  large  tank  full 
of  water.  It  is  20  feet  high  to  the 
tank  floor  and  the  space  inside  is 
divided  into  two  rooms,  one  above  the 
oiher.  The  lower  room  Is  used  for 
general  storage  and  the  upper  room 
Is  fitted  with  stationary  wash  trays 
and  other  laundry  fixtures,  Including 
a  washing  machine  run  by  electricity. 


The  upper  floor  is  made  strong  with 
3-inch  by  12-inch  Joists  to  support  the 
water  tank.  The  tank  floor  13  double 
boarded  and  covered  with  galvanized 
iron  to  catch  leaking  water  and  to 
shed  rain. 

The  wash  room  floor  Is  of  matched 
pine  laid  on  2-inch  by  6-inch  Joists 
spaced  18  Inches  on  centers.  The 
ground  floor  Is  concrete,  sloping  to  a 
drain  grating  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  The  well  Is  In  the  center  and 
the  concrete  floor  Is  masoned  around 
the  top  curbing  of  the  well  to  pre- 
vent water  from  running  into  the  well. 

Cast  iron  flanges  with  bolts  and 
gaskets  are  used  to  connect  the  stand 
pipe  at  the  joints  and  at  the  tank. 
The  stand  pipe  passes  up  through  the 
center  of  the  tank  and  discharges 
about  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
tank  to  aerate  the  water. — HERBERT 
A.  SHEARER. 


Solano  Will  Irrigate 

THE  farmers  of  northern  Solano 
County  recently  organized  an  irri- 
gation district  for  the  purpose  of  wo. 
tering  125,000  acres  of  land  east  of 
Dixon.  This  region  heretofore  has 
been- farmed  without  irrigation,  but  the 
advantage  of  artificial  watering  ia 
realized  and  further  steps  will  be  ta- 
ken to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
•oil  moisture— MRS.  T.  O.  HOLLA- 
BAUGH. 
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Cut  poorly  made  and  cannot 
heal  until  wood  rots. 


Above  —  Good   cut;   wound  . 
healing    over.    Beloiv — Poor 
cut,  made  same   time;  not 
^  healing. 


Hand  indicates  cut  properly 
made  after  wound  has  healed. 


Farm  Adviser  Robert  W.  Hodgson 
of  Los  Angeles  County  demon- 
strating pruning. 


Walnut  growers  are  interested  in  pruning.  (T.  H.  Lambert 
grove.  El  Monte,  Cal.)  Insert  (left  to  right)— Farm  Adviser 
Hodgson,  T.  H.  Lambert  and  W.  B.  Hooper,  extension 
specialist,  University  of  California. 


insurance 


The  right 
baby  chick  feeding 
policy  always  pays  at  maturity 

Every  baby  chick  is  full  of  promise-to-pay.  It  represents  a  "Cund" 
that  must  be  watched  and  "nursed"  and  made  to  earn.  You,  as 
the  poultryraan,  art  as  trustee  of  this  fund.  The  Iitde  chick  vir- 
tually lays  its  life  in  your  hands  and  says : 

"Here  I  am — take  good  care  of  me  and,  when  I  grow  up, 
I'll  take  good  care  of  you." 

That's  why  the  right  baby  chick  feeding  policy  always  pays  at 
maturity.  Feed  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Scratch  right  from  the  start  and 
you'll  know  the  chicks  will  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

Prime,  re-cleaned  seeds  and  cracked  grains,  bone  meal  and 
charcoal — everything  that  goes  into  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Scratch 
is  watched  for  cleanliness  .  If  this  feed  were  being  made  for 
human  consumption  it  could  be  no  cleaner. 

The  result  is  a  uniform,  balanced  ration  granulated  and  pro- 
portioned just  right  for  baby  stomachs.  It  is  more  than  a  feed — it 
means  life  insurance  to  your  baby  chicks  and  pro  ft  insurance  to  you! 

Sperry 


Together  'with  Scratch, 
feed  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash 

Seasoned  poultrymen  find  it  good  policy 
also  to  feed  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash  in 
conjunction  with  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Scratch 
after  the  first  week.  It  means  rapid  growth 
for  the  chick  and  no  strain  on  the  gizzard 
or  digestive  tract. 

Oat  groats  Cground-without  hulls); corn- 
meal  (pure,  fresh  and  kiln-dried);  bran  and 
shorts  of  uniform  feed  value;  soya  bean 
meal  (ground  fresh  at  our  own  mills);  spe- 
cially selected  bone  meal;  Rauh's  Meato — 
the  finest  quality  meat  meal  known  to 
feeders;  and  Peebles'  dried  buttermilk — 
these  last  three  are  the  high-protein  nutri- 
ents that  go  into  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash. 
A  scientific,  laboratory-controlled  formula 
that  builds  bone,  muscle,  tissue  and  feathers 
for  baby  chicks. 

Order  a  sack  of  Sperry  Baby  Chick 
Mash  with  your  next  delivery  of  Sperry 
Baby  Chick  Scratch    and  see! 


BABY  CHICK  FEEDS 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  GET  OUR  POULTRY  BOOK— FREE! 

POULTRY  4-  STOCK  FEED  DEPARTMENT       ^PEMT"  f  LOU?  QO.       DEPARTMENT  O,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Please  send  me  your  book  "Makes  Hens  Happy"  which  contain*  expert  directions  on  feeding  baby  chicks. 
Name  .  .  ;   Addtmm  .  '.  
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California  Topman,  barley-fed  California 
steer — first  at  Chicago  International. 


What  is  it  that  makes  California  girls  more  beautiful,  California  men  more 
stalwart,  California  cows  more  productive,  California  animals  more  prolific, 
and  California  kiddies  the  healthiest  in  the  world? 


It  must  be 


Tillie  Alcartra,  probably  the  most 
famous  dairy  cow  of  all  time — a 
California  product.  During  the 
year  when  she  broke  the  world's 
production  record,  she  had  the 
freedom  of  pasture  and  barn  near- 
ly 300  days. 


Outdoor  life  brings  smiles,  dimples  and  rosy  cheeks  to  California's 
'Sunkist"  girls.  "Bob"  Jones,  in  his  unusual  article,  on  opposite 
page,  finds  an  interesting  analogy  in  the  uniform  superiority  oj 

California  products. 


If  there  is  one  State  where  everything  favors  the  swtne- 
grower,  California  brings  home  the  bacon! 


This  is  Gretel,  famous  milk  goat  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  herd,  Davis.    She  produced  in 
one  year  nearly  3000  pounds  of  milk,  or  more 
than  many  cows. 


Sunshine,  bean-poles  and  outdoor  children  in 
February  are  significant.  This  winter  garden 
later  will  produce  luscious  vegetables,  rich  in 
vitamines,  which,  with  milk  and  fruit,  round 
out  the  daily  diet  of  the  happy  youngsters. 


DRCHARD  W  FARM 
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California  Leads  in  Men  and  Animals 

What  Are  the  Mysterious  Forces  JVith  Which  Nature  Has  Blessed  the  Golden 
State? — Why  Are  Her  Triumphs  Startling  the  W or  Id? 


ITH  every  month  and  every 
year  bringing  new  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  men  and 
animals  of  the  Pacific  West, 
the  eyes  of  all  America  are 
turned  in  wonderment  to- 
wards the  setting  sun.  Why 
has  California,  youthful  in 
?elopnient,  outdistanced  in  so  many 
ys  the  older  States  where  industry 
ripened  by  experience?  Why  are  so 
many  awards,  so 
many  blue  ribbons, 
so  many  champion- 
ship cups,  so  many 
amazing  r  e  c  o  rds 
being  added  to  her 
ever  Increasing 
laurels? 

Thus  I  mused. 
Virginia  and  I  had 
been  hiking  over 
the  Berkeley  hills. 
It  was  January, 
with  a  tinge  of 
early  spring  in  the 
air.  We  sat  on  a 
assy  slope  for  lunch,  overlooking  the 
mpus  of  California's  great  university 
an  undulating  carpet  of  green  tree 
w  below,  studded  with  splashes  of 
anlte  buildings.  Out  beyond  lay  the 
y  of  San  Francisco,  in  form  like  a 
int's  stadium,  with  its  surrounding 
is  for  spectators  and  an  entrance  for 
.yers  through  the  Golden  Gate.  Upon 
b  field  of  6alt  water  in  the  center 
e  great  game  of  commerce  was  in 
ogress  that  winter  day. 

XDAST  CREATURES  FORTUNATE 

'It's  good  to  be  here,  isn't  it,  Vlr- 
ila?"  I  demanded.  She  nodded  as- 
lt,  her  mouth  full  of  sandwich,  and 
th  fond  father  attitude  I  appraised 
r,  a  girl  of  11  y*ars,  long  and  lithe 
limb,  bright-eyed  and  rosy-cheeked, 
e  had  kept  me  on  a  dog  trot  all 
arning  along  the  hill  trail,  dashing 
re  and  tripping  there  to  pick  a  flower 
kick  over  a  toadstool — just  like  a 
ppy,  covering  twice  the  distance  I 
3d.  Just  now  I  had  the  advantage, 
r  ahe  was  hungry  and  too  busy  eat- 
(  to  talk  back  or  run  away. 
Virginia,  you  are  a  bit  stronger  and 
lger  and  have  the  chance  of  being 
>re  beautiful  than  if  you  had  been 
rn  and  reared  elsewhere  in  this 
>rld  of  ours,"  I  began.    "There  is 
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something'  about  the  trees  and  soil  and 
air  and  sunshine  surrounding  us  here 
that  gives  you  a  better  chance  of  grow- 
ing into  a  fine,  healthy  woman. 

"Do  you  know  that  you  are  a  for- 
tunate little  lady,  and  that  if  you  be- 
have yourself  and  enter  into  com- 
munion wholly  with  all  that  Nature 
has  bestowed  upon  you  in  the  way  of 
environment,  you  will  always  be  strong 
and  happy  and  live  a  long  and  useful 
life?  That  is  the  heritage  of  all  earthly 
creatures  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

"I  see  some  cows   

over  t  h  e  r  e,"  re- 
marked my  small 
daughter,  who  was 
looking  through 
field  glasses  at  the 
Marin  shore,  un- 
mindful of  my  talk. 

"Yes  — .cows.  It 
applies  to  them, 
just  as  it  does  to 
you  and  me,"  I  con- 
tinued, per  slsting 
in  my  train  of 
thought.  "Take  the 
case  of  Tilly  Al- 
cartra,  the  Califor- 
nia Hols  teln  ma- 
tron of  fancy 
name,  a  leader  of 
the  Yolo  County 
sot  She  is  the  most 
famous  dairy  ani- 
mal that  the  his- 
tory of  cowdom  has 
known,  because  In 
the  12  years  of  her 
life  she  lias  pro- 
duced more  milk  than  any  other  ani- 
mal. Tilly  has  given  enough  butterfat 
to  make  3760  rolls  of  butter,  worth  at 
present  prices  $3008.  One  of  her  six 
calves  sold  for  $50,000  in  Philadelphia 
two  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  she  is  of 
good  family,  but  there  are  other  cows 
with  equally  good  pedigrees.  It  was 
her  favorable  environment  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  made  possible  her 
premier  position  in  the  bovine  king- 
dom—there is  no  other  reasonable  way 
of  accounting  for  It.  " 

"This  world's  greatest  cow  was  not 
given  the  painstaking  care  usually  ac- 


Is  It  Boasting 
or  Boosting? 


JEALOUS  and  less  for- 
tunate residents  of  other 
States  sometimes  accuse 
California  boosters  of 
boasting.  But  this  recital 
of  facts,  even  the  most 
caustic  critic  must  confess, 
more  than  justifies  the 
intere  sting  conclusions 
drawn  by  its  popular  au- 
thor. All  of  agricultural 
California  knows  him  af- 
fectionately as  "Bob." 


corded  a  record-making  animal.  A  good 
part  of  the  year  when  she  was  giving 
the  most  milk,  she  ran  free  with  the 
rest  of  the  herd.  She  had  the  freedom 
of  pasture  and  barn,  day  and  night,  for 
285  days  of  her  test  year.  That  is  an 
almost  unheard  of  thing  for  a  cow  on 
test  and  would  not  have  been  practica- 
ble in  a  severe  climate.  In  the  Eastern 
States  such  cows  must  be  kept  in  doors 
for  at  least  five  months  of  the  year. 
They  are  almost  never  allowed  outside 
during  the  winter  months.    But  Tilly 

  had  free  range 

nearly  all  the  time. 

"Mr.  Morris,  one 
of  Tilly's  owners, 
believes  that  the 
fresh,  green  feed 
she  had  the  year 
around  had  some- 
thing to  do  with 
her  prodigious  pro- 
duction. Here  in 
C  a  lifornia,  alfalfa 
hay  is  cut  green 
for  more  than  nine 
months  of  the  year 
and  fresh  stock 
beets  are  always  to 
be  had.  This  sort 
of  food  keeps  ani- 
mals in  condition. 


"Tilly's  great  rec- 
ord was  due  to  two 
factors  —  her  in- 
born nature  as  a 
producer  and  her 
favorable  environ- 
ment. The  'latter 
was  due  chiefly  to 
climate,  for  this  made  possible  her  out- 
door life  and  variety  diet. 

"Pacific  Coast  cows  are  larger  than 
those  in  the  Eastern  States.  Visitors 
from  the  East  often  remark  that  cows 
of  the  herd  of  Holsteins  to  which  Tilly 
belongs  average  200  pounds  heavier 
than  the  animals  of  similar  age  in  an 
important  Atlantic  State. 

"Humboldt  County,  California,  has  a 
cow  testing  association,  the  figures  of 
which  show  a  higher  average  produc- 
tion per  cow  than  those  of  any  other 
similar  organization  in  the  United 
States.  The  Humboldt  records  are  kept 


under  the  supervision  of  the  Califor- 
nia College  of  Agriculture." 

But  Virginia  had  become  tired  of  my 
monologue  and  insisted  that  It  was 
time  to  move  on  to  greater  heights. 
The  big  clock  on  the  college  campanile 
told  me  that  we  had  lunched  two  hours, 
and  that  was  too  long,  she  contended, 
even  in  January  sunshine.  Soon  we 
were  off  again,  headed  for  the  crest  ot 
Grizzly.  Here  we  met  Paul  Bunker, 
who  lent  to  my  climatic  speculations  a 
more  sympathetic  ear  than  Virginia. 
(Pacific  Coast  youngsters  out  in  the 
open  are  veritable  little  animals,  dis- 
inclined to  show  proper  respect  for  the 
opinions  and  scientific  conclusions  of 
their  elders.  They  care  more  for 
breathing  the  fresh,  free  air,  climbing 
trees,  swimming  and  similar  sports.); 
Virginia,  while  I  was  talking,  had 
scampered  off  and  was  half  way  up  a 
small  pine  tree,  waving  at  me  like  a 
frolicsome  sprite. 

CHILDREN  TALLER  AND  HEAVIER 

The  morning  Examiner  which  I  had 
brought  along  contained  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  which 
staled  that  California  children  are 
taller  and  heavier  than  other  groups 
which  had  been  studied,  and  that  cli- 
mate and  environment  were  responsi- 
ble for  this  superiority. 

Miss  Gertrude  Egett,  a  Fresno  girl 
who  competed  against  thousands  of 
others  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
was  declared  by  competent  judges  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  America,  I 
recalled. 

There  on  the  lofty  heights  overlook- 
ing San  Francisco  Bay,  soaking  in  the 
January  sunshine,  I  remembered  other 
evidence  which  had  come  my  way,  ol 
the  peculiar  friendliness  of  Pacific 
Coast  environment.  Being  something 
ol  a  tennis  enthusiast,  I  knew  that  in 
the  last  decade  California  has  contrib- 
uted three  national  tennis  champions — 
Maurice  McLaughlin,  Lindley  Murray 
and  William  Johnston. 

Came  to  mind  also  the  knowledge 
that  Charles  W.  Paddock,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  sprinter, 
had  made  four  world's  records.  And  it 
was  only  last  summer  that  track  ath- 
letes from  the  State  University  and 
Stanford  University  invaded  the  East- 
ern  States,  and  captured  the  highest 
honors  at  (Continued  on  Page  Eleven), 


Is  Co-operative  Buying  a  Safe  and  Successful  Practice? 


T  WAS  about  four  years  ago  that 
a  half  dozen  ranchers  In  the  Ar- 
cadia district  of  Los  Angeles 
«mty  decided  if  they  bought  their 
pplies  together,  in  large  lots,  they 
old  purchase  them  cheaper. 
The  first  trial  of  the  co-operative 
ea  was  to  send  for  a  few  cars  of 
iro  and  oats  from  the  East.  The 
vlng  effected  on  this  small  order 
oved  so  satisfactory  that  thereafter 
ey  purchased  their  ranch  needs  in 
la  way.  More  ranchers  joined  the 
z  and  soon  the  group  grew  so  large 
at  an  organization  was  formed;  In 
>out  a  year  It  was  Incorporated. 
Out  of  this  small  beginning  has 
own  the  San  Gabriel  Poultry  Supply 
ssociatlon,  an  organization  at  the 
•esent  time  of  about  ninety  mem- 
>rs.  Not  only  does  it  include  Arca- 
ans  but  also  ranchers  from  Mon- 
ivla,  Alhambra,  San  Gabriel,  South 
wta  Anita  and  other  neighboring 
immunities.  Annual  election  of  of- 
oers  was  held  just  recently,  the  new 
.ecuttvea  including  E.  B.  Evans',  pros- 
ent;  W.  S.  Wheeler,  vice  president; 
.  V.  Senior,  secretary,  and  H.  N. 
lcklnson,  treasurer. 

SALARIED  MANAGER 

is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
as  the  group  became  incorpor- 
the  business  of  the  organization 
Im porta n    and  valuable  that 


A  Group  of  Southern  California  Poultrymen 
Answer  Decidedly  in  the  Affirmative 


it  was  decided  a  salaried  manager 
should  be  employed.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  Mr.  Dickinson,  a  former 
grain  dealer  of  Illinois  and  a  poultry- 
man  of  experience,  was  chosen  as 
the  new  manager  and  is  now  devoting 
all  of  his  time  to  his  work. 

Every  week  Manager  Dickinson 
visits  the  various  members,  getting 
a  list  of  their  needs.  He  then  makes 
the  rounds  of  the  large  wholesale 
feed  and  supply  houses  in  the  South- 
land, getting  bids  on  the  various  sup- 
plies needed. 

In  this  way  the  lowest  possible 
prices  are  obtained,  effecting  a  saving 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  to  the 
members. 

For  Instance,  he  was  able  to  get 
laying  mash  at  $2.60  per  hundred 
pounds  a  few  days  ago,  while  the 
small  buyer  would  have  had  to  pay 
on  the  basis  of  $2.80  for  the  same 
amount.  Members  of  the  association 
have  been  paying  $2.15  net  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  whole  corn,  the  pur- 
chaser buying  in  small  quantities  pay- 
ing about  $2.30  or  $2.50.  The  associa- 
tion has  been  selling  seed  barley  at 
$1.94  per  hundred  pounds,  while  others 
have  been  asking  $2.10. 


All  the  above  prices  are  net  to  the 
buyer,  the  association  charging  2  per 
cent  on  grain  and  3  per  cent  on  mash. 
Despite  this  small  charge,  which  it 
must  ask  for  an  operating  tax,  mem- 
bers are  able  to  buy  far  cheaper  from 
the  organization  than  if  they  were 
purchasing  direct.  All  prices,  too,  in- 
clude delivery  to  the  door. 

A  CASH  BUSINESS 

The  association  does  practically  a 
cash  business,  as  when  Mr.  Dickinson 
calls  one  week  on  the  members  he 
collects  for  their  last  week's  supplies. 

The  organization  is  proving  a  verit- 
able godsend  to  the  small'  rancher, 
who  is  able  to  buy  at  the  same  prices 
as  his  nearest  neighbor,  who  Is  ranch- 
ing on  an  elaborate  scale  and  who 
buys  in  large  quantities. 

Not  only  are  poultrymen's  supplies 
bought,  but  auto  accessories  as  well; 
or  perhaps  two  or  three  farm  imple- 
ments, or  a  tractor.  Mr.  Dickinson 
scouts  the  market  every  week  on 
varied  and  interesting  demands. 

Since  it  became  Incorporated  the 
association  has  charged  dues  of  $10 
a  year.  But  now  the  organization  is 
growing  so  fast  and  is  proving  so 


valuable  that  plans  are  afoot  to 
change  it  into  a  stock  company. 
STOCK  TO  BE  SOLD 
Stock  would  be  sold  on  the  basis  of 
$10  for  each  150  hens.  For  those 
ranchers  having  cattle  or  other  ani- 
mals, there  would  be  a  corresponding 
basis. 

The  goal  is  600  shares,  which  would 
give  the  association  $6000.  With  this 
money  members  plan  to  build  a  cen- 
trally located  warehouse  where  sup- 
plies may  be  stored. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  a  modern 
plant  with  great  storerooms  and 
equipment  of  the  finest  type.  Grains, 
feeds  and  various  supplies  then  would 
be  bought  in  car  lots  and  delivered 
from  the  -warehouse  to  the  ranchers. 
—ELLA VERA  NELSON. 


Melons  Pav  for  Land 

FROM  twenty  acres  near  San  Fer- 
nando, Cal.,  Frank  Ghighlia  har- 
vested 800  tons  of  Klondike  water- 
melons the  past  season,  according  to 
authentic  reports.  The  melons  were 
sold  for  a  cent  a  pound,  which 
amounted  to  $16,000.  The  land  was 
bought  for  $9000  a  few  months  before 
the  crop  was  planted.  Ghlghlla's  ex- 
perience well  illustrates  gardening 
possibilities  in  Southern  California 
The  variety  grown  is  said  to  be  ths 
sweetest  of  all  watermelons. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


FARMERS  MOVING  TO  TOWN  AGAIN? 
During  the  past  year  the  number  of  people 
engaged  In  farming  in  the  United  States  decreased 
1,700,000,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers'  Association.  The  fact  that  production 
has  not  shown  a  corresponding  decrease,  but  a 
considerable  increase,  strikingly  demonstrates  the 
effect  of  more  efficient  methods,  in  which  improved 
machinery  has  played  an  important  part.  The 
marketing  of  crops  and  animals  by  motor  trucks, 
for  example,  has  relieved  many  men  and  animals 
for  productive  employment. 

WHY  CITY  MEN  SUCCEED 
Why  do  city  men  often  succeed  where  ex- 
perienced farmers  fail?  One  reason  is  because  the 
former  realize  they  know  nothing  about  agriculture 
and  hence  readily  follow  the  example  of  successful 
ranchers  and  take  the  advice  of  specialists  who 
have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  best  methods 
of  farming.  The  man  who  has  been  raised  In  the 
country,  however,  often  is  prone  to  place  too  much 
dependence  upon  precedent  and  stick  to  the  old 
ways,  Ignoring  the  great  progress  which  the  farm- 
ing Industry  is  constantly  making.  The  individual 
who  can  grow  crops  and  animals  most  successfully 
Is  neither  the  man  from  the  city  nor  the  ultra- 
conservative  farmer,  but  the  one  who  combines 
much  practical  experience  with  the  latest  methods, 
machines  and  varieties  of  proven  value. 

KEEP  POSTED  ON  PRUNING 
Many  valuable  trees  are  ruined  every  year 
by  unskilled  pruning.  This  loss  may  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  posted  on  advanced  methods. 
The  general  principles  of  trimming  trees  are  easily 
learned,  and  if  the  owner  is  familiar  with  these  he 
can  either  do  the  work  properly  himself  or  employ 
pruners  who  know  their  business.  It  is  unsafe  to 
assume  that  simply  because  a  man  Is  in  the  prun- 
ing profession  he  knows  how  to  handle  a  tree 
properly.  Many  so-called  horticulturists  are  really 
ignorant  tree  butchers  who  slaughter  fine  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  as  well  as  ruin  orchards. 
Men  who  do  custom  work  on  trees,  vines  and 
plants  should  be  required  to  show  personal  recom- 
mendations from  farm  advisers  or  other  responsi- 
ble authorities. 


EGG  MARKETING  COMPETITION 
The  formation  by  Atlantic  Coast  poultrymen 
of  an  egg  marketing  association  covering  a  dozen 
States  and  handling  the  product  of  10,000,000  hens, 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  chicken 
business,  and«jfSe  difficulty  that  soon  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  finding  a  proftiable  market  for  the 
output  of  this  gigantic  industry.  The  Eastern  egg 
men  announce  they  will  put  up  a  strong  fight  for 
the  business  which  is  going  to  Pacific  Coast  pro- 
ducers. They  are  going  to  advertise  that  a  large 
part  of  the  15,000,000  Pacific  Coast  eggs  shipped 
East  are  sold  as  fresh  eggs,  although  they  are  three 
to  four  weeks  old — it  is  claimed — upon  arrival. 
This  alleged  fraudulent  practice  will  be  put  before 
the  consuming  public  in  a  way  to  hurt  the  market 
for  Pacific  Coast  eggs  as  much  as  possible.  West- 
ern producers  have  a  real  job  ahead  of  them  in 
holding  and  enlarging  their  egg  market. 
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Keeping  Abreast  of 

Agricultural  Progress 

Using  Purebred  Queens 

MORE  than  3000  purebred  Queen  bees  were  in- 
troduced Into  the  State-  of  Washington  last 
year.  This  means  that  a  similar  number  of  col- 
onies of  bees  will  produce  more  honey  the  coming 
season. 

Kill  Weeds— $100  Acre 

MEN  who  make  a  business  of  ridding  land  of 
morning  glories  in  Monterey  County  charge 
$100  an  acre  for  a  guaranteed  cleanup.  Another 
serious  weed  pest,  leppldium  draba,  has  appeared  in 
several  places  in  the  Salinas  Valley.  Determined 
efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  its  spread. 

Beats  Japs  With  Beets 

BECAUSE  his  seeder  wouldn't  operate  properly, 
Kirk  Cropsey's  California  beets  were  too  thin. 
This,  however,  resulted  in  more  rapid  growth, 
enabling  the  owner  to  beat  his  Jap  competitors  in 
the  market  six  days.  Cropsey  is  a  Nebraska  gar- 
dener who  spends  his  winters  at  Inglewood. 

Sudan  Grass  in  Arizona 

INTERESTING  experiments  in  feeding  Sudan 
grass  hay  to  dairy  cows,  in  comparison  with 
alfalfa,  recently  were  concluded  by  the  Arizona 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  According  to 
W.  S.  Cunningham,  the  experiments  showed  Sudan 
grass  hay  is  worth  about  three-fourths  the  price 
of  alfalfa  hay  for  this  purpose. 

Blackberry  Is  Immense 

THE  Colombia  blackberry,  which  flourishes  in 
the  South  American  country  of  that  name  at 
an  altitude  of  8000  to  10,000  feet,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  berry  known,  sometimes  attaining  a  length 
of  2%  inches  and  a  diameter  of  1%  inches.  The 
berries  are  light  crimson  in  color,  shading  to  wine 
color  when  overripe.  The  canes  have  an  unpleas- 
ant habit  of  sprouting  from  the  roots,  instead  of 
forming  compact  bushes. 

Ship  Prunes  by  Water 

OREGON'S  famous  "Mistland"  Italian  prunes 
are  being  shipped  by  water  to  Europe  and  to 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  motor- 
ship  San  Francisco  sailed  November  29  from  Port- 
land with  1200  tons  of  this  delicious  dried  fruit — 
2,400,000  pounds — bound  for  Philadelphia  and  Nor- 
folk. The  Roman  Prince  carried  400  tons— 800,000 
pounds — to  Liverpool.  The  rate  by  rail  to  Atlantic 
ports  is  $125,  while  the  water  tariff,  including  dock 
delivery  and  wharfage,  is  only  64  cents,  or  little 
more  than  one-half. 

Epsom  Salts  for  Hens 

PROPER  doses  of  Epsom  salts  are  invaluable  for 
maintaining  healthy  hens,  according  to  Prof. 
James  Dryden,  who  says  that  this  old-fashioned 
remedy  is  used  by  the  ton  for  preventing  fowl  dis- 
eases and  curing  the  latter  in  early  stages.  One 
pound  of  salts,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  is  the 
proper  dose  for  250  hens,  administered  in  the 
morning.  Fresh  water  is  given  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  dose  is  repeated. 
The  next  day  after  the  second  dose  Douglas  tonic 
is  given  for  two  or  three  days,  one  teaspoonful  to 
a  quart  of  water.  This  treatment  is  for  colds,  ca- 
tarrh and  diarrhoea. 

Pit  Silos  in  Arizona 

THE  underground  or  pit  silo  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  in  Arizona,  particularly  In  dis- 
tricts some  distance  from  railroads,  where  the  ex- 
pense of  hauling  materials  may  be  considerable, 
according  to  S.  P.  Clark,  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Tucson.  It  is  pointed  out  the 
pit  silo  is  practicable  only  in  districts  where  the 
water  table  Is  not  too  near  the  surface,  where 
drainage  is  good,  where  rainfall  is  not  sufficiently 
heavy  to  cause  seepage,  and  where  the  character 
of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  will  not  "cave  In"  readily. 
The  actual  cash  outlay  in  constructing  a  pit  silo 
need  not  exceed  $100,  and  may  be  as  little  as  $25, 
depending  on  capacity  and  local  conditions,  It  is 
pointed  out.  The  cost  of  a  number  of  such  silos 
in  Arizona  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  ton  capacity. 
On  account  of  the  possible  formation  of  dangerous 
gases,  a  lighted  lantern  or  candle  should  be  low- 
ered into  thetsilo  before  it  is  entered.   If  the  flame 


Is  extinguished,  danger  exists.  Bulletin  No.  14 
issued  by  the  Arizona  College  of  Agriculture,  givL 
practical  and  helpful  Information  on  the  pit-tyj 

silo. 


Grapefruit  Grower  Retails 

\  N  interesting  experiment  in  middleman  ellmt 
*»  tion  is  being  conducted  by  the  Salton  VI 
ranch,  near  Thermal,  Coachella  Valley.  Qi 
fruit  is  packed  in  pasteboard  cartons,  40,  50 
60  to  the  box,  and  shipped  by  express  direct  to 
sumers.   "Desert  Sweets"  is  the  trademark  chos 
This  seems  an  appropriate  name,  since  the  swc. 
est  grapefruit  in  the  world  is  said  to  grow  in  tb 
Imperial  and  Coachella  valleys. 

Sevillano  Olives  Succeed 

SEVILLANO  olives  are  the  most  profitable 
of  fruit  grown  at  Corning,  California,  a  cc 
munity  of  6000  horticulturists  and  small  farme 
These  olives  bring  6  to  14  cents  a  pound,  yield 
growers  rich  returns.    In  order  to  "get  in  on" 
good  money  as  soon  as  possible,  producers  are 
working  many  poorer  kinds  of  olive  trees  to 
new  variety.  Because  trees  of  the  latter  are  sea 
and  high-priced,  some  people  are  planting  chi 
sorts,  expecting  to  graft  them  later  to  Sevillanos 
WARREN  N.  WOODSON: 

Canker  Destroys  Cottonwoods 

BECAUSE  of  the  prevalence  in  Arizona  of 
cytospora  canker,   a  disease  destructive 
cottonwoods  and  poplars,  the  Arizona  Agricultu 
Experiment  Station  recommends  the  planting 
resistant  varieties,  such  as  Western  and  nat 
cottonwoods   and   the   Lombardy   poplar.  Tr 
holes  should  be  large  and  provided  with 
drainage,  the  report  adds,  and  the  trees  well  ir 
gated.    Blasting  should  be  resorted  to  when-  tb 
surface  soil  is  underlaid  with  hardpan.   In  prui 
dead   areas   in   the  trunks  should    be  carefully 
chiseled  out  and  the  cavities  painted  with  creosote 
and  filled  with  common  or  asphaltic  cement.  Stubs 
or  large  branches  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the, 
trunk  and  the  surface  given  a  good  coat  of  l« 
paint.   All  diseased  branches  should  be  cut  off 
burned  immediately.    Ten  per  cent  tormaidehjd 
should  be  used  to  sterilize  pruning  tools.  Becati 
of  the  importance  of  these  trees  iu  the  South  we 
everyone  is  urged  to  observe  the  above  pre 
tions,  which,  it  is  said,  will  result  in  control  of 
canker. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editors, 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  uho 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FAJtM'S  brilliant 
staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority ;  each  it 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

V— HERBERT  A.  SHEARER 

PROBABLY  no  name  is  better  known  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  journalism  than  that 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM '8  engineering  editor. 

He  brings  to  the  staff  a  life- 
time o  f  experience  both  in 
practical  farming  and  writ- 
ing. Among  the  widely  known 
Journals  Mr.  Shearer  has  ed- 
ited are  "Farm  Stock  Jour- 
nal," "Farm  and  Home," 
"Farm  Epitomist,"  and  "Farm, 
Field  and  Fireside,"  later 
known  as  the  "Farm  Press." 

Mr.  Shearer  has  managed 
extensive  farm  projects  In 
New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois. 
mr.  shearer  Idaho  and  California.  At  one 
time  he  had  charge  of  a  5000-acre  project  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  big  Twin  Falls  irrigation  project 
In  Idaho,  where  he  superintended  land-clearing 
operations  and  Interested  the  farmers  In  plant- 
ing legumes. 

Among  the  books  and  pamphlets  prepared  by 
Mr.  Shearer  are  "Red  Clover"  and  "Crimson 
Clover"  (on  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority), 
"Farm  Buildings"  and  "Farm  Mechanics,"  the 
two  latter  being-standard  text-books. 

Mr.  Shearer,  in  addition  to  contributing  reg- 
ularly articles  on  practical  farm  engineering 
topics,  answers  questions  of  subscribers  and 
helps  them  solve  their  problems.  His  mechanical 
and  shop  hints,  illustrated  with  his  own  draw- 
ings, are  of  widest  practical  value,  and  are  based 
on  actual  experience  and  observation  during 
many  years  of  closest  contact  with  things  agri- 
cultural. 

NEXT  WEEK—W.  8.  GUILFORD 
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Power  Pointers 

"WALTER  H.  GARDNER 

rihuHnf)  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
IE  nurseryman  has  found  that  the 
honest  power  of  a  big  tractor  and 
the  burly  strength  of  the  sub- 
deserve  a  place  on  his  property. 

Up  in  Napa  Coun- 
ty such  an  outfit 
is  being  used  to 
dig  young  vines- 
very  much  as  a 
beet  plow  is  used. 
A  special  blade 
attached  to  the 
subsoller  u  n  d  er- 
cuts  a  row  of 
vines  so  that  the 
plants  can  be 
pulled    loose  by 

TER   H.   GARDNER  nan(l 


KE  YOUR  OWN  PIPE 
"It's  going  to  be  easy  for  Cali- 
i  farmers  to  make  their  own  con- 
pipe  right  in  the  field,"  is  the 
ration  of  a  new  arrival  in  Cali- 
a — the  representative  of  an  Eng- 
firm.  "Furthermore,  the  pipe  can 
sed  within  24  hours  after  it  is 
ifactured.  This  pipe  is  "spun,"  the 
r  is  drawn  out  by  centrifugal  mo- 
-aud   no   inside   form    is  used." 

all  look  forward  to  a  concrete 
pie. 


N  YOU  HEAR  IT  COMING? 

A  half  dozen  firms  or  individuals 
carrying  on  experimental  work 
perfecting  the  adaptation  of  the 
1  engine  to  the  farm  .tractor.  In 
■  of  the  steam  tractor  is  its  abil- 

0  use  low  grade  fuel;  the  elimina- 
of  the  transmission  and  its  unique 
ty  to  deliver  full  power  at  any 

1  desired.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Iky,  far  from  care-proof,  and  quite 
suit  to  repair  if  It  does  get  out  of 
r,  but  the  Improved  steam  tractor 
st  coming  around  the  corner. 


)W  OFTEN  REPAIRED? 

Once  upon  a  time  a  tractor  man- 
:urer  hoped  to  fabricate  a  machine 
would  work  season  after  season 
only  a  few  minutes  spent  each 
In  keeping  it  at  top  pitch.  Mod- 
manufacturers,  however,  try  to 
a  machine  that  will  work  through 
with  mighty  little  adjustment 
epair — a  machine  that  needs  an 
ff-tbe-season  overhauling  before  it 
ut  away  in  storage  for  the  next 
tic  campaign.  That  seems  to  be 
;  the  farmer  wants — "something 
will  go  when  he  steps  on  it."  "In 
connection,"  declares  R.  C.  Force 
le  C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Company, 
periodical  overhauling  of  a  good 
Cot  machinery  has  an  absorbing 
«Bt  not  found  In  the  daily  grind 
e  necessary  chores  where  animals 
kept." 


W  MANY  HORSES  HAVE  YOU7 
"If  you  count  mechanical  horse- 
p*  as  an  equivalent  of  an  animal, 
kes  247  horses  to  take  care  of  my 
seres  of  orchard,"  says  a  success- 
larmer.  "That  adds  in  the  trac- 
pumps,  trucks,  dipper,  saw,  spray- 
ed washing  machine."  If  these 
actual  horses  the  owner  would 
to  buy  about  400  acres  more  to 
d  pasturage  for  them — for  it  takes 
:t  two  acres  to  maintain  a  horse, 
is  this  particular  farm  an  excep- 
It'B  a  safe  bet  that  there  is  more 
one  horsepower  installed  to  a  cul- 
ed  acre  in  California. 

T  YOUR  STRAW  TO  WORK 

In  several  parts  of  the  country 
lercial  machines  are  being  oper- 
for  distilling  gases  of  hlgh-heat- 
ralue  from  the  straw  and  refuse 
(farm.    The  writer  recently  saw 
experimental    plant.    Straw  was 
'ed  into  a  retort  and  closed  tightly, 
larger  fire  box  beneath  was  like- 
filled  with  straw  and  lighted  with 
Atch.    The  retort  soon  gave  off 
•  that  were  washed  In  one  pot 
(hen  were  delivered  to  a  drum  In- 
st over  water.    This  gas  was  used 
perate  a  stationary  engine,  a  cook 
a  and  a  mantel  light.    From  the 
I  pot   was   collected   a  creosote 
Bited    for  paint   and  disinfectant. 
■  charge  was  supposed  to  give  the 
laary  farm  house  all  the  power, 
M.  and  light  it  needed   for  three 
fli.   It  cost  nothing  but  the  price  of 
tilling  the  straw  and  one  machine. 


CITY  HORSES  INCREASING 

Philadelphia  now  has  24,000  horses, 
an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over  last 
year;  New  York,  72,000,  12  per  cent; 
Chicago,  51,000,  18  per  cent,  according 
to  the  Master  Horseshoers'  Associa- 
tion. 


BUYS  WASCO  COTTON 

Twenty-four  bales  of  long-staple 
cotton  were  recently  purchased  from 
Wasco  growers  by  a  Bakersfield  mer- 
chant at.25Vfe  cents  a  pound,  which  Is 
considered  a  very  satisfactory  price. 


"MARY  LOTUS"  IS  CHEAP 

Bert  Bougher,  manager  of  the  Pasa- 
dena City  Farm,  says  one  reason  why 
citrus  orchardists  are  discarding  vetch 
for  melilotus  indica  — "Mary  Lotus" — 
is  because  the  latter  costs  so  much 
less  for  seed. 


It  is  not  mere  rubber  and  material  alone  that 
make  Salmon's  what  they  are.  True,  the 
materials  used  in  Samsons  are  the  very  finest 
obtainable,  and  the  mechanical  principles  on 
which  they  are  built  are  the  most  advanced 
in  the  entire  industry— but  it  is  honest  skilled 
conscientious  workmanship  that  gives  to 
Samson's  that  inherent  stamina  for  which 
they  are  famous 

Samson's  are  built  step  by  step,  slowly  and 
conscientiously  under  the  most  ideal  factory 
conditions.  No.  better  tires  than  Samson'a 
are  built  anywhere 


If  your  denier  does  not  rnrry  Ham- 
sons.  let   us  kmur;  arrangements 
will  be  mmle  to  serve  your  needs 
satisfactorily.  Addr 

SAMSON  TIRK  A 
RUBBER  CORP., 
410  West 
Pico  St., 
Los  An- 
geles, 
Calif. 


»  COUPS 


size 


REDWiNG 

Incubators    and  Brooders 

Hatch  your  chicks  with  this  new 
and  improved  incubator.  The 
REDWING  has  proven  its  su- 
periorlty'under  every  test.  Made 
by  the  largest  hatchery  In  the 
West  Write  for  Catalog  and 
Prices. 

Live  Agents  Wanted 

Jobbers:  Write  for  special  propo- 
sition to  the  jobbing  trade. 

Redwing  Incubator  Co. 

2030  E.  Florence,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive  Egg 
Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now  being 
established  at  Owensmouth,  California,  25  miles  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 
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th^^^^wiieym  them 


—jflmt  walnuts- 


get  your  trees  from 


Armstrong  leedling  tree*  »re 
grown  from  sturdy  6eleot  Cal- 
ifornia Black  Walnut  trees. 
The  grafting  and  training  is 
done  by  experienced  Walnut 
Tree  nurserymen.  Writ*  for 
price*.   Use  the  coupon. 


ESTABLISHED  1689 
JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Proprietor 
418  Euclid  Avenue  Ontario,  Cal. 

pect  to  plant  Walnut  trees. 


Hatching  Eggs — Baby  Chicks 

From  The  World's  Best  Producing  Strain 

Order  Them  Now 

WE  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks 
from  the  world-famous  lines  of  Hanson  and  Druce  of  Ore- 
gon ;  Tancred,  Beal  and  Hollywood  Farms  of  Washington ;  Ferris 
of  Michigan;  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farms;  Hillview  Farms  of  Illi- 
nois and  Tom  Barron  of  England.  Come  and  see  these  birds  at 
any  time. 

We  brought  these  great  egg  producing  flocks  to  California  because  we 
wanted  the  best  In  White  Leghorns.  The  aim  of  this  breeding  Institution  Is 
to  develop  the  very  best  In  variety  and  quality,  and  right  here  In  this  State 
Is  the  logical  place  to  do  It.  Our  output  for  1923  is  limited,  so  place  your  or- 
ders early  because  these  are  the  chicks  and  eggs  that  will  produce  the  big 
winners  for  next  season.  You  can  make  arrangements  now  for  delivery  on 
three,  four,  five  and  six  month  old  pullets.  We  guarantee  100  per  cent 
fertility  on  all  hatching  eggs  by  replacing  Infertile  eggs. 
HATCHING  EGGS:    16  for  $2;  lots  of  100,  12c  each;  lots  of  600,  llo  each; 

lots  of  1000,  lOo  each. 
BABY  CHICK81    Lots  of  100,  25c  each;  lots  of  600,  24o  each;  lot*  of  1000  or 
over  23o  each. 

If  you  order  by  mail,  inclose  a  check  for  10  per  cent  of  purchase  and  fix 
date  of  delivery.    WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 


LAN K E RSH I M,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif. 


R.  R.  1,  Box  277- M. 


Improve  your 
vacant  land  by 

planting  It  to 
trees  and  vines. 


Complete  Assortment  of 


Deciduous  and  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Roses 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST! 
(E.tab.  1884) 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

—Office  6,  Sales  yard  -  Cor.  Belmont  (^Thorne Ave. 


F  RES  N  O 


CALI  FOIUMIA-. 


Berries — Rhubarb 


DECIDUOUS  and  CITRUS  FRUITS 

Bend  for  our  80th  Anniversary  Catalog,  describing  Trees,  Plants  and 

Seeds — Just  off  the  press. 

WAGNER  NURSERIES 

(J.  B.  Wagner  &  Son) 

"Originators  of  Giant  Winter  and  Panama  Rhubarh" 

2491  E.  Colorado  St.,  Dept.  O,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Likes  Gaviota  Plum 

SA.  HOLTON,  Elsinore  hortlcul- 
•  turist,  considers  the  Gaviota 
plum  one  of  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ties grown.  Specimens  shown  at  Riv- 
erside were  of  excellent  quality  and 
had  kept  for  a  long  time  in  good  con- 
dition. When  left  on  the  tree  until 
fully  matured,  the  fruit  turns  a  beau- 
tiful pink  color.  The  flesh  Is  very 
rich  and  meaty  and  the  pit  quite  small. 
The  tree  bears  well,  Is  a  strong 
grower  and  does  not  split  down 
easily. 

Mr.  Holton  also  raises  white  Heath 
cling  peaches  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  fruits.  His  place  is  located 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Elsinore,  where 
water  is  obtained  from  200-foot  wells. 
It  was  formerly  unnecessary  to  go 
down  more  than  forty-five  feet  for 
water,  but  dry  seasons  have  lowered 
the  water  level  considerably.  Some 
ground  is  sub-irrigated  and  used  for 
growing  alfalfa,  being  valued  at  $1000 
an  acre,  although  good  fruit  land  is 
considerably  cheaper. 

Rush  brothers  harvested  a  big  crop 
of  apricots  frorn  a  twenty-acre  grove 
In  that  vicinity,  where  there  is  150' 
acre  olive  orchard,  the  Lakeland. — 
O.  H.  B. 


Picks  2000  Tons  of  Peaches 

PRED  MOFFET,  manager  of  the 
*■  Superior  ranch,  Stanislaus  Coun- 
ty, supervised  last  summer  the  pick- 
ing of  more  than  2000  tons  of  peaches, 
180  acres  yielding  1750  tons  of  fresh 
fruit  and  250  tons  of  the  dried  prod- 
uct. The  ranch  also  contains  80  acres 
of  Malaga  and  Thompson  grapes  and 
40  acres  of  apricots.  It  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  noted  for  fine  fruit 
farms.  The  property  is  owned  by  E. 
S.  Welch,  a  Shenandoah,  la.,  nursery- 
man, who  learned  the  art  of  tree  prop- 
agation from  Frederick  W.  Taylor, 
now  of  Ix>s  Angeles,  and  who  sold  O. 
H.  Barnhill,  assistant  editor  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM,  the  trees  to  plant 
a  12-acre  apple  orchard  in  1896. 


Raising  More  Almonds 

'"piIE  tonnage  of  almonds  shipped  by 
*•  the  Oakdale  (San  Joaquin  County) 
Association  the  past  season  was  about 
450  cars,  compared  to  280  In  1921. 
Several  new  orchards  came  into  bear- 
ing and  a  record-breaking  crop  was 
harvested.  The  1923  crop  Is  expected 
to  total  700  tons.— MATTHEW  HAM- 
ILTON. 


Giving  Away  Apples 

ON  Apple  Day.  October  31,  the 
Southern  Pacific  made  free  pres- 
ents of  apples  to  its  dining  car  patrons 
during  the  luncheon  period.  Hundreds 
of  boxes  of  Pacific  Coast  apples  were 
given  away.  The  Mutual  Drug  Stores 
of  Seattle  and  other  northwestern 
cities  also  gave  away  large  quantities 
on  the  day  named. 


Pomegranates  Bear  Well 

T^ROM  125  pomegranate  trees,  which 
I  form  a  border  to  an  olive  orchard, 
Qus  Spanger,  Jasmine  nurseryman  and 
orchardist,  gathered  25,000  pounds  of 
fruit  the  past  season,  hauling  It  In  lug 
boxes  to  Los  Angeles.  He  has  a 
twenty-acre  pomegranate  orchard 
which  1b  expected  to  begin  bearing 
next  year. 


Raises  More  Peaches 

CN.  WHITMORE  Is  one  of  Stanis- 
•  laus  County's  biggest  fruit  grow- 
ers, having  120  acres  of  peaches  which 
the  past  season  produced  1225  tons  of 
fruit  and  100  acres  more  which  will 
come  into  bearing  next  summer.  He 
also  has  100  acres  of  grapes  and  20 
acres  of  apricots. 


SHIPS  CARRY  APPLES 
Ten  special  steamers  are  required 
to  carry  600,000  boxes  of  British  Co- 
lumbia apples  to  Great  Britain.  This 
represents  a  20  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year's  export  crop. 

PLANTING  360  ACRES  OF  PEACHES 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
peaches  are  being  planted  In  the  Bear 
River  Valley,  Yuba  County.  Apricots 
and  walnuts  also  are  superseding  hops 
and  grain  in  this  district. 


Big  Money  Runnii 
a  Store  on  Whi 

Writ*  today  for  oor  big  (rM 
book  which  tells  you  how  to 
malts  big  money  running 
"■tor*  on  wheels"  Belling  s 
big  line  of  Sanitarr  Medi- 
cines. Toilet  Goods.  Per- 
fume*  1 1  s, Coffee.  Spices. 
Block  Remedies,  etc.,  di- 
rect to  farmers  and  home*. 
We  instruct  you  bow  to  earn,  clear  of 
si  pens—,  from 

$200  to  $500  a  Mori 

Ocr  selling  p]»n  »  Ipes  out  all  competition.  N« 

100  different  articles  to  sell  —  sura  repeaters*  ros) 
to  same  customers  month  sf car  month.  You  a 
■sod  to  be  a  salesman  —  simply  leave  free  earn  pi 
articles  sal)  themselves  on  own  merits.  We  mass 
product*  from  proven  formulas  and  purest 
terials.  la  our  new.  Sunlight  Laboratory,  oas)  an 
finest,  most  up-to-date  in  America. 

No  Capital  Ur^TZZX* 
Required  S&irnSrtUrj 

at  lowest  wholesale  prices,  on  credit  wi 
Interest.    Goods  shipped  from  our  Pacific  1 
Branch.     Most  liberal   plan  —  squares!  deal  - 
offered    Big  free  book  gives  all  facts.   Writs.  1 
FORST  &  THOMAS,  Bex  75J,  F*FEF0IT,1 

Capital  and  Rrsourt**  over  $ l.OOt)  OiiOX 
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Big  Seed  Catak 
Ready  for  Growell 


Morris  4.  Snow  Seed  Company  of 
Angelas  Issuea  Big  Annual 
Book 


The  Morris  &  Snow  Seed 
of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  ol 
largest  seed  houses  in  Callfo 
Just  Issued  Its  1923  catalog.  ' 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  val 
formation     to  orchardlsts, 
gardeners  and  growers  generi 
big  book  is  really  a  manual  b< 
the  "Hints  on  Growing"  which  pr 
valuable  Information  on  spraying,  : 
gating,  fertilizing  and   use  of  In 
cldes.    It  tells  how  and  when 
seeds  and  set  out  plants  for  be 
suits,  and  explains  the  correct 
tools  and  implements.    Notes  on 
keting,  telling  how,   when  and 
to  buy  and  sell  to  advantage  ar 
other  feature  of  the  1923  volume 

The  big  book  contains  64  page 
has  more  than  160  illustrations, 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  book 
kind  ever  issued  In  the  Southwest, 
company  announces  that  a  copy  of 
book  will  t)e  sent  fr<«-  to  readers  of] 
paper  who  write  for  It.  The  addre 
the  Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Comps 
439 -D  South  Main  Street,  Los  Ang 
Calif.  

Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Cc 

The  simplest  and  most  economical 
(as  burner  aver  known  line  been  pate 
Leonard  Conow  of  8k  nl'rancleoo.  Tb 
Invention    li    entirely    different,  from 
burners  now  In  use.    Fits  any  wood 
■tove,   oven   and   water  back.  No 
no  roaring,  no   carbon.     Just  turn 
and  xet  an  Intense  heat  that  la  regulate 
will.     Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood — and 
tar.    Brlng-a  happiness  Into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  I 
actly  aa  represented.  tha  manufaetv 
agree  to  aend  tha  outfit  on  It  days* 
and  let  you  aea  how  It  works  before  da 
Ing  to  keep  It.  Write  today  for  free  lit 
lure,    which  explalna  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 

15  Oataantoasi  Ave..  i»rpt.  N. 
San  l"l aatiais.  raiif.  J 


USE  A  LOG  SAW 


Tola  outfit  easily  cuts  n  . 

corda  a  day.  falls  trees.  #Q  1  SI 

bailee  up  branches.  _  Dee*  9  I  ■ 

werk  of  many  man.  .  .  a  - 

OTTAWA  SiS 
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Breeding  for  Big  Flock  Averages 


ROF:  JAMES  DRYDEN.  pre- 
mier poultry  authority  of  the 
Pacific  West,  and  a  regular 
contributor  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  declares  J.  A. 
Hanson,  of  Corvallis,  Ore.,  is 
one  of  the  best,  If  not  the 
very  best  poultryman  in  the 
world.  Let  us  see  upon  what  facts 
this  statement  is  based. 

For  five  years  Hanson  has  had  1000 
hens  which  have  laid  an  average  of 
212  to  222  eggs  each  per  year,  a  world 
record;  he  has  thirteen  300-egg  bens, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  may  be  found  in  any  other 
flock.  A  pen  of  his  birds  laid  2440 
eggs  in  one  year  at  the  1920-21  Cali- 
fornia egg-laying  contest,  which  was  a 
world  record  for  a  ten-hen  pen  of 
layers.  At  the  '21-22  contest,  ten  of 
Hanson's  hens  laid  2546  eggs. 

The  superiority  of  Hanson's  hens  is 
not  indicated  by  the-  prizes  they  have 
won  in  the  show  ring,  but  by  their 
egg-laying  performances.  "By  their 
-fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  When 
Hanson  started  in  the  chicken  game 
ten  years  ago,  his  ideal  was  to  produce 
heavy-producing  hens,  rather  than 
birds  which  would  conform  to  an  arbi- 
trary standard  of  perfectioni 

COMBINES  BLOOD  LINES 

Securing  stock  from  the  best  egg 
layers  at  that  time — the  O.  A.  C.  flock 
which  contained  the  first  300-egg  hen — 
Hanson  combined  the  best  blood  lines 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  pul- 
lets which  repeated  the  egg-laying 
feats  of  their  ancestors.  This  was  the 
cornerstone  of  his  success.  Without 
good  stock — which  means  heavy-lay- 
ing hens — the  best  methods  of  hatch- 
ing, brooding,  feeding  and  housing 
will  fail. 

Eggs  are  incubated  so  successfully 
that  the  hatches  run  from  65  to  87  per 
cent  in  a  plant  which  cares  for  32,500 
eggs  at  once.  The  incubator  cellar 
has  been  excavated  on  a  side  hill  and 
walled  with  cement,  to  provide  good 
moisture  conditions.  A  natural  forest 
protects  the  plant  from  the  prevailing 


How  an  Oregon  Poultryman  Secured  a 
Record  of  217  Eggs  From  1000  Hens 

TWO  years  ago  ORCHARD  and  FARM  readers  were 
told  of  the  remarkable  success  of  J.  A.  Hanson  in 
building  up  a  flock  of  high-producing  hens.  He  has 
since  made  world  records  in  flock  average  egg  produc- 
tion, in  the  percentage  of  300-egg  hens  raised,  and  in 
breeding  the  best  ten-hen  pen  of  layers.  The  accom- 
panying article  tells  more  about  his  successful  methods. 


By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 

The  little  chicks  are  put  out  onto  the     ground  as  soon  as  possible  after  leav- 


ing the  shell,  to  prevent  leg  weakness. 
They  are  fed  very  carefully  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  being  given  butter- 
milk instead  of  water,  and  plenty  of 
green  feed  after  the  first  week.  Haft- 
son  believes  there  are  many  jmore 
chicks  Injured  by  overfeed  ng  than  by 
inadequate  rations. 

PULLETS  ROOST  IN  TREES 

When  the  pullets  are  seven  weeks 
old  they  are  placed  in  small  colony 
houses  and  given  the  run  of  a  large 
pasture,  where  there  is  plenty  of  graps 
and  running  water.  By  the  time  they 
are  four  months  old  the  roofs  are  re- 
moved from  the  colony  houses  and 
the  pullets  encouraged  to  roost  In  the 
trees,  as  did  their  ancestors,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  pure  air  and  no  In- 
sects or  disease  germs.  To  see  the 
branches  of  big  trees  weighted  down 
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Incubator  plant,  where  chicks 
are  hatched  under  unusually  fa- 
vorable conditions,  residting  in 
record  production. 


with  thousands  of  beautiful  wn»v. 
birds  is  an  interesting  sight. 

Hanson  is  a  great  believer  in  back- 
to-nature  methods.  He  wouldn't  use 
an  artificial  incubator  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  have  all  his  chicks  hen- 
hatched.  Vim,  vigor  and  vitality  are 
developed,  he  believes,  by  keeping 
fowls  out  in  the  open  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  cockerels  are  forced  to 
roost  in  a  shed  which  has  one  entire 
side  open,  but  in  the  mild  climate  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  that  is  no  real 
hardship. 

Climate  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  successful  raising  and  keeping  of 
poultry.  The  weather  of  western  Ore- 
gon is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  this 
work,  the  summers  being  cool  and 
dry.  while  the  winters  are  warm  and 
moist.    (Continued  on  Page  12) 


Above — Flashlight  photo  of  pul- 
lets roosting   outdoors.  Right 
— Modem  laying  house.  ~  Resi- 
dence in  distance. 


winds,  while  a  warehouse  above  helps 
keep  the  temperature  uniform. 

The  eggs  are  turned  automatically 
three  times  a  day.  Fresh  air  con- 
stantly circulates  around  the  eggs. 
Heat  Is  supplied  by  hot-water  plpea, 
the  temperature  being  regulated  by 
thermostats.  Although  105,00(f  baby 
chicks  were  sold  last  year,  there  were 
not  enough  to  supply  the  demand  tor 
Hanson  stock. 

Last  year  3800  chicks  were  brooded 
so  successfully  that  only  3  per  cent 
were  lost,  which  la  probably  another 
world's   record,  number  considered. 
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Several  Date  Varieties  Prove  Valuable 


liy  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


Arabia  and  northern  Africa.  Dates  and 
camel's  milk  form  the  sole  diet  of 
many  barbaric  tribes  of  Egypt  and 
India,  constituting  a  ration  which  com 
(tares  favorably  in  analysis  with  that 
of  civilized  peoples. 

Arabs  consider  their  date  palms  as 
sacred,  and  care  for  them  as  carefully 
as  they  do  for  their  own  children. 
Families  which  own  date  palms  are 
considered  fortunate.  The  finer  vari- 
eties are  zealously  guarded;  such  as 
the  Deglet  Noor  from  northern  Africa, 
Khadrawl  from  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Halassi  from  Arabia.  Fruit  from  these 
trees  is  difficult  to  obtain  In  outside 
countries. 

The  possibilities  of  date  culture  in 
the  United  States  were  suggested  by 
the  presence  of  date  palms  in  Palm 
Canyon.  Coachella  Valley,  the  only 
place  in  the  country  where  palms  grow 
wild.    A  few  months  ago  the  Govern- 


iMONG  trees  there  is  one 
which  Is  blessed— the  palm." 
wrote  the  prophet  Moham- 
med. Enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful California  date  palm 
orchardists.  who  find  ready 
sale  for  their  best  grade  of 
fruit  at  Si  a  pound,  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  ancient 
Asiatic,  who  states  further  that  "The 
palm  resembles  animals  by  its  divi- 
sion Into  two  sexes,  one  of  which  re- 
quires fertilization  for  reproduction. 
If  the  head  of  a  palm  tree  is  cut  off.  it 
dies:  If  Its  heart  Is  subjected  to  too 
great  a  strain,  it  i>erishes.  Is  it  not 
the  same  with  man?" 

For  thousands  of  years  the  date 
palm  has  furnished  the  chief  food  of 
the  desert  dwellers  of  Mesopotamia, 


ment  set  apart  Palm  Canyon  as  a  na-  * 
tlonal  monument. 

INTERESTING  IMPORTATIONS 

Prof.  Swingle,  of  the  Department  of  \ 
Agriculture,  visited  the  great  date-  { 
producing  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  | 
and  secured  numerous  offshoots  from  3 
native  trees  of  the  finer  varieties.  I 
These  were  transplanted  In  the  Com-  1 
chella  Valley,  and  when  the  trees  were  j 
large  enough,  new  offshoots  were  ob-  j 
talned  for  additional  plantings. 

A  date  tree  will  produce  only  about 
seven  offshoots  in  nine  years,  aftef  * 
w  hich  It  "goes  out  of  the  shooting  busi- 
ness."  This  explains  the  great  coat  of  ' 
the  finer  varieties,  which  England  will 
no  longer  permit  to  be  exported  from  I 
'•-gyp;     A  few  offshoots  still  are  ob-  J 
tained  from  French  Algiers  and  trans-  j 
planted  near  Yuma,  Arizona,  until  they  J 
grow  into  trees  large  enough  for  or-  1 
chard  planting.  While  these  sorts  can-  \ 
not  be  fruited  successfully  at  Ynma, 
the  trees  grow  there  better  than  in  the  ; 
Coachella  Valley. 

Date  trees  require  plenty  of  room 
for  best  results,  although  In  their  na- 
tive oases  ifeey  grow  iqulte  close  to-  J 
gether.     Despite  the  fact  that  date  ] 
palms  are  commonly  associated  with  j 
the  desert,  they  require  a  great  deal  J 
of  water.   This  is  supplied  from  wells 
pumped  by  electricity,  or  from  artesian  j 
wells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  1 
A  little  alkali  seems  to  have  no  dele-  I 
terious  effect  upon  date  tree*. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  the  tree* 
often  begin  bearing,  although  a  full 
crop  Is  not  produced  until  the  palms  I 
are  ten  or  (Continued   on  Page  1J.)  I 


California  Dates 
Left — R.  H.  Po8tlethwaite  and 
one  of  his  seven-year-old  Mena- 
khers.  Top — Row  of  palms  in 
Mecca  gardens,  photographed 
December  20.  Below — A  fine 
seedling,  the  "San  Joaquin,"  for 
which  great  things  are  pre- 
dicted. 


For  protection,  and  to  insure  more  even  ripening,  clusters 
frequently  are  protected  ivith  bags.  Fred  Johnson  is  shown 
at  the  right  of  this  Deglet  Noor. 
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Deglet  No  or  Industry  Now  Thriving 


By  MARY  E.  WALTER 


I ITH  the  1922  date  crop  of  Coa- 
chella  Valley  picked,  cured, 
packed  and  shipped,  the  close 
of  the  California  date  season 
proves  that  the  demand  for 
California  dates  is  ahead  of 
production  and  that  the  busi- 
ness has  blossomed  into  com- 
mercial security  alongside  that  of  wal- 
nuts, oranges  and  prunes. 

"This  season  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  the  date  industry  of 
Coachella  Valley  has  reached  the 
stage  where  It  amounts  to  something, 
and  is  giving  actual  returns,"  declares 
C.  E.  French,  president  of  the  Deglet 
Noor  Association. 

Approximately  80,000  pounds  of  Deg- 
let Noors  alone  went  through  the  new 
packing  house  of  the  association  this 
year,  where  only  32,000  were  handled 
last  year,  and  this  does  not  represent 
one-third  of  the  dates  of  the  valley. 

Doubly  significant  for  the  future  of 
the  business  Is  the  fact  that  of  the 
10,500  Deglet  Noor  palms  now  grow- 
ing in  Coachella  Valley — this  Is  ex- 
clusive, of  course,  of  the  many  other 
varieties  that  grow  there — only  some 
1500  have  reached  commercial  bear- 
ing; in  fact,  only  the  first  stage  of 
commercial  bearing.  It  is  from  these 
palms  that  the  80,000-pound  yield  has 
come. 

A  PERMANENT  INDUSTRY 

If  1500  young  palms  can  yield  bo 
much  and  practically  establish  an  in- 
dustry, and  if,  as  is  stated,  a  date 
palm  is  still  In  prime  condition  at  100 
years  of  age,  then  all  indications  go  to 
fix  the  California  date  industry  for  al! 
time  and  to  establish  the  best  that  has 
been  expected  of  the  Deglet  Noor  va- 
riety. 

While  the  oldest  date  palms  of 
Coachella  Valley  were  planted  in  1907, 
those  of  most  consequence  to  this 
year's  harvest  date  from  1912,  now  ten 
years  old  and  fully  bearing.  A  still 
larger  number  of  palms,  set  out  in 
1914  and  1915,  are  not  fully  productive. 

While  a  few  of  the  date  palms  are 
In  nursery  form,  the  entire  number  in 
the  valley  represents,  at  fifty  palms 
to  the  acre,  225  acres  when  all  set 
out.  These  figures  do  not  include 
palms  of  other  varieties. 

The  Deglet  Noor  date.  It  must  be 
explained,  is  a  much  more  dignified 
member  of  the  family  than  the  sticky, 
•squashy"  imported  product.    In  fact. 


it  is  often  called  the  "aristocrat  of  the 
date  tribe."  It  is  a  semi-dry  date, 
though  not  as  dry  as  the  Thoory, 
which  is  the  bread  date.  It  can  be 
eaten  without  finger  bowls,  like  a 
delectable  bit  of  confection,  has  a 
beautiful  amber  hue,  is  fine  of  flavor 
and  well  adapted  to  keeping.  To  be 
sure  It  is  different  in  texture  from  the 
so-called  "soft"  dates  that  grow  in 
this  region  in  large  numbers  and 
which,  especially  when  fresh  and  a 
bit  Juicy,  are  a  rare  treat. 

MANY  VARITIES  TESTED 

Of  the  original  importations  into 
this  country  of  some  300  varieties  of 
date  palms  to  be  tested  out  by  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  date 
gardens,  one  at  Indio  and  one  at 
Mecca,  in  Riverside  County,  as  well  as 
at  similar  stations  in  Arizona  and 
Texas,  for  ..commercial  adaptability  to 
soil  and  climate  conditions,  only  a  small 
percentage  have  proved  valuable.  Ac- 
cording to  showings  of  Government  ex- 
perts, the  Deglet  Noor  is  one  of  these 
especially  adapted  to  Coachella  Valley, 
because  of  the  close  resemblance  of 
soil  and  climate  to  its  native  Africa. 


Above — A  prize  Deglet  Noor  palm,  9  years  old.  Yielded  320 
pounds  of  fruit,  contracted  in  advance  at  $1  a  pound.  Reeves' 
Garden,  Coachella  Valley.  Left — Dates  are  handled  largely  by 
women.  Miss  Margaret  Alien  picks  her  own.  Below — Remov- 
ing offshoots  from  4-year-old  tree 


An  important  statement  made  regard- 
ing the  dates  raised  in  the  West  1b  that 
they  have  a  larger  sugar  content 
than  those  of  the  Orient  and  Africa, 
some  being  as  high  as  60  per  cent 
sugar. 

Deglet  Noors  from  Africa  are  much 
liked  In  .Europe,  where  they  command 
higher  prices  than  ordinary  dates. 
Moreover,  the  region  where  they  grow 
in  Africa  Is  limited,  so  that  the  supply 
there  1b  hardly  enough  to  meet  the  Eu- 
ropean demand. 

Of  the  10,500  Deglet  Noors  in  Coa- 
chella Valley,  a  number  are  actually  Im- 
ported from  Algeria;  the  rest  are  off- 
shoots produced  here.  The  largest 
single  importation  of  34.00  was  made 
by  the  Gillette-Rosenberger  date  gar- 
dens. This  concern  has  100  acres  In 
orchard  form,  partly  Deglet  Noors, 
partly  Saidys. 

The  dates  are  propagated  by  means 
of  "offshoots."  They  cannot  be  budded 
or  grafted.  Since  each  Deglet  Noor 
palm  yields  about  ten  offshoots  during 
its  offshoot  bearing  period,  and  other 
dates  from  10  to  25,  it  is  interesting 
reckoning  how  soon  the  limited  date 
region  of  Coachella  Valley  and  the  rest 
of  the  Southwest,  may  be  entirely 
planted  to  dates. 

The  80,000  pounds  of  Deglets  that 
went  through  the  packing  house  at 
Indio  this  season  does  not  represent 
the  full  bearing  capacity  of  the  palms. 
Where  a  palm  will  put  on  some  300  to 
400  pounds  if  let  alone,  many  of  the 
growers  of  the  valley  have  adopted  the 
method  of  clipping  off  the  lower  third 
of  the  fruiting  area  of  each  bunch  when 
in  blossom,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
bigger  fruit  and  a  larger  percentage  of 
"number  ones."  This  leaves  about  75 
to  125  pounds  of  fruit  when  ripe,  which, 
declare  growers  who  have  tested  the 
method,  is  .(Continued  on  Page  13). 
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a  Big  Breeding  Farm 


51NE  California  rancher  who  la 
doing  his  bit  towards  bring- 
ing to  the  vast  grain  fields 
of  the  great  interior  valley  a 
more  productive  and  profita- 
ble system  of  agriculture  is 
_  C.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Woodland. 
Of  500  acres  of  rich  bottom  land 
near  Davis,  a  large  acreage  is  being 
leveled  and  planted  to  alfalfa.  Fine 


built  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  angle 
pointing  toward  the  road,  each  side 
being  lettered,  so  that  the  announce- 
ment can  be  read  easily  by  travelers 
from  either  direction.  "Straloch  Farm. 
Shorthorn  Cattle,"  reads  one  sign.  The 
other  two  advertise  hogs  and  sheep. 
These  signs  have  proved  to  be  good 
trade-pullers. 

The  farm  buildings  are  set  a  half 


mile  hack  tn.ni  (he  highway,  in  order 
to  be  handy  to  all  parts  of  the  ranch, 
especially  the  permanent  pasture.  The 
private  road  is  surfaced  with  gravel 
from  the  creek  and  bordered  with 
young  olive  trees,  which  are  expected 
to  produce  profitable  crops  of  fruit  in 
the  future. 

A  nuique  feature  of  the  improve- 
ments is  a  planting  of  ornamentals  in 
crescent  form  facing  a  large  open 
space  in  front  of  the  barn.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  at- 
tractive background  for  the  animals 
when  photographed  or  shown  to  pro- 
spective purchasers. 

BI'ILD  MODEL  BARN 

The  barn  is  40  by  150  feet  and  holds 
240  tons  of  hay.  It  is  built  in  a  very 
substantial  manner,  with  concrete 
ground  door,  and  mow  supported  with 
three-inch  planks.  The  latter  are 
grooved  to  prevent  dirt  sifting  down 
onto  the  animals  below.  Following 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  large  dairy 
barn  at  Woodland,  the  electric  wires 
are  all  being  inclosed  in  galvanized 
iron  pipes. 

The  barn  was  designed  and  its  con- 
struction superintended  by  the  owner, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School 
of  Technology  and  an  expert  mechan- 


New  barn  and  silos  at 
Straloch  Farms.  Ca- 
pacity of  loft,  2U0  tons 
of  hay! 


buildings  are  being  erected  and  the 
pastures  filled  with  the  be6t  speci- 
mens of  Shorthorn  cattle.  Hampshire 
sheep  and  Poland  China  hogs.  No  ex- 
pense is  being  spared  on  stock  and 
equipment,  the  motto  being,  "The  best 
is  the  cheapest." 

The  transformation  of  Straloch  farm 
began  about  three  years  ago.  when 
J.  1.  Thompson,  former  herdsman  of 
the  University  farm,  was  placed  In 
charge  of  the  work.  Individuals  from 
the  best  blood  lines  in  the  three  anl 
mal  kingdoms  mentioned  were  pur- 
chased and  increased  until  now  there 
are  nearly  100  cattle  on  the  farm,  an 
equal  number  of  sheep  and  50  head  of 
hogs.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  increased  until  they  outnumber 
either  the  sheep  or  cattle. 

The  general  plan  of  development  is 
to  make  the  land  produce,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  the  feed  con- 
sumed by  the  animals.  Soil  fertility  is 
being  restored  by  the  use  of  manure 
and  the  growing  of  legumes,  princi- 
pally alfalfa.  As  fields  are  pastured 
successively  they  are  fertilized  auto- 
matically with  droppings,  supple- 
mented with  haulings  from  lot  and 
barn.  The  present  pasturage  is  chiefly 
along  the  banks  of  picturesque  Pu^ati 
Creek,  which  runs  across  the  south 
part  of  the  farm. 

GROW  GOOD  FEED  CROPS 

The  standard  feed  crops  are  alfalfa 
hay,  corn  silage,  oats  and  barley. 
Some  splendid  fields  of  alfalfa  already 
have  been  developed,  while  a  yield  of 
37  sacks  of  oats  per  acre  has  been 
secured.  Counting  the  standard  weight 
of  Eastern  oats,  32  pounds  per  bushel, 
this  would  indicate  a  yield  of  116  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Two  silos,  each  holding  110  tons, 
are  filled  with  Indian  corn,  which  is 
believed  to  make  the  best  "pickled 
fodder"  for  animal  consumption. 

Forty  acres  is  to  be  planted  to  fruit 
and  nut  trees,  the  varieties  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The 
land  Is  not  needed  for  provender-pro- 
ducing purposes,  and  the  fact  that  an 
old  vineyard  located  on  adjoining  land 
has  proved  enormously  profitable  led 
to  the  decision  to  include  horticulture 
in  the  Straloch  project. 

Three  sources  of  water  are  availa- 
ble for  irrigation — Clear  Lake  canal, 
pumping  from  wells,  or  pumping  from 
Putah  Creek.  An  electric  line  half 
crosses  the  farm  and  furnishes  cur- 
rent for  lighting  and  power  purposes. 

ROADWAY  SIGNS  ATTRACT 

The  visitor  is  apprised  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Straloch  farm  by  three  large 
signs  set  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  State  highway.    These  signs  are 


Here  is  Imp.  Bray  wood  Colbysire,  head  of 
Shorthorn  herd,  of  whom  great  things  are 
ervected. 


Straloch  elevator  and  feed  mill, 
said  to  be  the  largest  farm  plant 
of  its  kind  in  America. 


Substituting  Live- 
stock for  Grain 


0 


NE    of    the  most 
notable  individual 


achievements 
fornia  is  the 


in  Cali- 
changing 
of  a  500-acre  Sacra- 
mento Valley  grain 
ranch  into  a  model 
stock  farm,  where  large 
numbers  of  purebred 
Shorthorn  cattle,  Hamp- 
shire sheep  and  Poland 
China  hogs  are  being 
developed  on  land  which 
previously  produced  de- 
creasing crops  of  wheat 
and  barley! 


ical  engineer.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  buy  latches  and  hinges  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  these  fittings  had  to  be 
made  by  hand. 

The  new  grain  elevator  and  feed 
mill  at  Straloch  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est plant  of  the  kind  on  any  American 
farm.  Three  circular  bins,  each  20 
feet  in  diameter  and  of  the  same 
height,  have  a  combined  capacity  of 
7500  bags  of  grain.  The  bins  are  made 
of  12  and  14  gauge  steel  and  have  fun- 
nel-shaped bottoms,  through  which  the 
contents  are  emptied  onto  a  belt  con- 
veyor. The  latter  lifts  the  grain  to 
the  top  of  the  adjoining  feed  mill, 
where  it  is  cleaned,  ground',  chopped 
or  rolled. 

ELEVATOR  SAVES  LABOR 

Grain  Is  received  directly  from  the 
threshing  machine  into  the  storage 
bins,  or  from  wagons.  The  latter  are 
dumped  at  the  feed  mill,  aa  at  a  bulk 
grain  elevator,  thus  obviating  the  lin- 
ing of  sacks.  The  underground  belt 
conveyor  empties  the  dump  bin  in  a 
similar  manner  to  which  the  contents 
of  the  storage  bins  are  removed. 

The  bin  'nearest  the  feed  mill  has 
eight  compartments  for  holding  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  and  prepared  feed. 
Wagons  are  loaded  for  the  barn  or 
feed-lot  from  overhead  chutes,  there- 
by effecting  a  further  saving  In  lifting 
labor. 

The  machine  shop  and  implement 
sheds  are  of  unusual  size,  the  former 
being  SO  by  48  feet  and  the  latter  200 
by  24  feet.  Both  shed  and  shop  are 
substantially  built,  with  shingled  roofs 
and  painted  Bides,  and  are  provided 
with  commodious  sliding  doors.  At 
one  end  of  the  shed  is  a  large  struc- 
ture with  open  sides,  for  handy  use. 
The  open  and  closed  sheds  form  an 
"L"  along  side  of  the  shop. 

It  Is  planned  to  construct  a  similar 
"L"  shed  on  the  other  side,  leaving  a 
wide  opening  on  the  north  side,  oppo- 
site the  shop.  Permanent  living  quar- 
ters have  not  yet  been  built,  the  own- 
er and  manager  of  Straloch  being  as 
yet  too  busy  with  the  business  end  of 
the  project— O.  H.  B. 


C.   H.   Hopkins,  proprietor, 
mounted  on  his  favorite  sad- 
dle horse. 


Straloch's  champ-ion  pen  of  Poland  China  barrows,  California 
State  Fair,  1922. 
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Garden  Guide 

Gives  clear  and  concise  in- 
structions In  planting  and 
growing  farm  products, 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  the 
care  of  poultry.  Helps  the 
novice  to  make  an  immediate 
success.  Every  gardener  and 
farmer  will  want  a  copy. 
Get  one  at  once.  Yours  for 
the  asking. 


Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

757  So.  Spring.  750  So.  Main 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


54-INCH  HOVER,  $18 


All  complete.  Comet  let  up  ready 
to  uie.  Send  for  circular.  Ask  about 
our  quick  turning  egg  tray. 

Pioneer  Incubator  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  446  N.  Andrews  Blvd. 


California  Leads  in  Men 
and  Animals 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
the  big  meets  there.  Each  year,  I 
soliloquized,  Pacific  Coast  football 
teams  make  a  better  showing  against 
those  of  the  East.  The  echoes  of  tri- 
umphant cheering  have  scarcely 
ceased,  as  a  result  of  U.  S.  C.'s  great 
triumph  over  Penn  State  on  the  first 
day  of  the  New  Year.  / 
But  to  return  to  the  animals: 
Milk  goats  have  not  been  long  in 
California,  yet  Gretel,  of  the  Univer- 
sity farm  at  Davis,  has  been  here 
long  enough  to  give  more  milk  than 
any  other  goat  In  history —  2941 
pounds,  containing  97  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Remarkable  milk-production  records 
by  purebred  dairy  cows  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  now  quite  common.  Vive 
La  France,  an  Oregon  Jersey,  has  a 
record  of  4415  pounds  of  butterfat  In 
five  lactation  periods.  This  record  is 
the  best  in  the  world  for  a  cow  of  any 
breed  in  five  years,  exceeding  even 
that  of  Tilly  Alcartra  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Tilly,  however,  has 
eight  years  of  usefulness  to  her  credit, 
with  a  total  of  6627  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. Perhaps  Vive  may  beat  Tilly's 
total. 

LARGEST  PERCENTAGE  OF 
WINNERS 

The  Blue  Book  of  the  National  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  shows  that 
cows  which  have  produced  more  than 
30,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  are 
more  numerous  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  elsewhere  on  the  globe.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  is  Segis  Pietertje 
Prospect,  owned  by  the  Carnation 
stock  farm  at  Seattle,  with  37,381 
pounds  of  milk  to  her  credit,  the 
greatest  milk  production  in  a  year  for 
any  cow. 

Other  cows  of  the  Holstein  breed 
with  annual  records  of  more  than  15 
tons  are  Adirondac  Weitshke  Dairy 
Maid,  of  the  Bridgeford  stock  farm, 
Patterson,  Cal.;  Tilly  Alcartra,  owned 
by  Morris  Bros.,  Woodland,  and  other 
cows  owned  by  California  State  Hos- 
pital at  Napa;  Colony  farm,  British 
Columbia;  Tonyon  stock  farm,  Los 
Altos,  Cal.,  and  the  J.  S.  Gibson  Com- 
pany of  Williams,  Cal. 

While  there  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
but  4  per  cent  of  the  Holstein  cows 
of  the  United  States,  this  sma'l  num- 
ber holds  more  than  half  of  the  rec- 
ords for  milk  production! 

[Note — Mr.  Jones'  article  will  be  con- 
cluded In  the  Issue  of  January  28. — Editor  ! 


The  UDDER 

-Keep  it  Healthy 

ITS  the  littU  sores  and  udder  hurts  that  keep  a  cow  nervous 
and  irritable  and  make  her  hold  back  on  the  milk  flow.  Any 
form  of  Injury  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  udder  tissues  makes 
a  full  yield  impossible. 

To  avoid  milk  losses  and  make  the  milking  easy,  keep  on  hand 
always  a  package  of  BAG  BALM— the  great  healing  ointment, 
in  the  big  10-ounce  package.  For  bruises,  cuts,  chaps,  congested 
or  hardened  tissue,  inflammation,  etc.,  no  other  application  can 
so  quickly  penetrate  to  the  injured  part  and  promote  the  healing 
process.  Splendid  for  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag,  also  valu 
able  in  cases  of  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

A  60e  package  ot  Bar  Batan  roe*  a  Ion*  way  and  is  easy  and  ;'•»•»»« 
to  an.  Sold  by  feed  dealere.  general  atorea  and  arogguts.  Sent  direct  it 
year  dealer  la  not  ■applied.  ...  j  at 

Send  the  eenpon  below  at  one*.    GIto  yonr  dealer  e  name  ,ano  wa  WU1 
mail  yon  a  sample  of  Bag  Balm,  worth  15e,  absolutely  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Dept.  M,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Ten  Ounce 
Package  60c" 


Dairy  Aeao.  Co.,  Lyndonville.  Vti    I  will 
give  Bar  Balm  a  trial  If  you  will  mall 
free  temple. 

Name  

Addreeg   

|^    Dealer's  name  


1  SAMPLE 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Karo  and  Bag  Balm  for  California, 

Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


END  THE  DAY'S  WORK 
WITH  A  SMILE 


S  EI  BEL 

AIR  SPRING  SEAT 

FOR 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS 

and  Horse-Drawn  Agricultural  Implements 

JUST  THINK!  A  seat  that  takes  you  in  perfect 
comfort  over  the  roughest  going  without  a  jolt 
or  jar;  that  doesn't  sway,  but  absorbs  all  vibration. 

You  just  sit  back  at  your  ease  in  the  comforta- 
ble bucket  seat,  even  while  driving  over  furrows 
and  rough  roads. 

No  more  stiff  bacl(  and  legs 


You  finish  the  day  feeling  like 
a  two-year-old.  You  protect 
yourself  from  spine  and  kidney 
troubles,  the  curse  of  tractor 
and  truck  drivers. 

The  Seibel  pneumatic  spring 
is  the  secret.  There  is  no  other 


seat  that  can  compare  with  the 
Seibel. 

Special  attachments  for  every 
make  of  tractor.  Attached  in 
a  few  minutes.  Lasts  for  years. 
Replacement  parts  obtainable  at 
any  time  for  a  nominal  price. 


$21  ON  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Tractor  attachments  $2  extra 
SEIBEL  AIR  SPRING  COMPANY 

Humboldt  Hank  Building,  1048  South  Olive  Street, 

Sun  Francisco  .  I-0"  Angeles 

I  enclose  $21  (12.00  extra  for  tractor  attachments),  for  which  send  me,  freight 


collect,  a  SEIBEL  AIR  SPRING  SEAT  for. 


(tractor)   (truck),  model   year   It  Is  understood  that  If  I 

am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  after  10  days'  trial  I  may  return  it  at  my  expense 
and  get  my  money  back. 

NOTE:  5  per  cent  Federal  tax  on  seat  when  used  on  truck. 


Name    Address. 


this  FREE 

Suide  to  planting/ 


A  prominent  authority  on  planting— the  head  of  one 
of  California's  great  agricultural  colleges — said:  "Ger- 
main's Annual  Is  one  of  my  most  important  hand- 
,      books.  I  couldn't  keep  house  without  it."  You,  too, 
V      will  find  it  interesting,  instructive  and  RELIABLE. 
\      It  lists  everything  worth  while  in  the  Beed  and 
*••      plant  world — the  choicest  novelties  In  flower, 
„    \     vegetable  and  field  crops,  as  well  as  the  BEST 
%     \     of  proven  and  improved  varieties. 

°«»     \     Special   sections   on   fertilizing,  spraying, 
%     V     insecticides,  poultry,  pet  stock,  bird  and 
\    \     small  stock  raising,  etc.,  etc. 


X 


S^EslabBshed  INI 

Seed*  Plant  Co. 


N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  «  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  PI.  Depo«  . 

Los  Antfeles.  Cal. 
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60  cents  a  Una  (average  1  words). 
For  white  space,  cats,  or  display  type, 
moat  la  computed  according  to  total 
apace  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertlormeat  must  reach  as  IB 
days  iH-fore  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
draae  OH<  HARD  and  FA  KM.  Broad- 
wug  at  i.irvrnih.  Lea  Angeles. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

i    of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCES,  OR 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living;  on  One  Acra  In  California, 
For  those  -who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  II  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  ths  world 
and  founder  of  the  famoua  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  I 
Is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth. 
California.  26  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH.  CALIF. 


ORCHARD  homes  in  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land;  de- 
llghtful.  healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roads; 
cloctrlclty.  telephones;  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
■p  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02, 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise.  California. 


KUK    SAUK— 64V-acre   foothill   ranch;  won- 
derful   vineyard    land;    no   Irrigation;  480 
bog-tight;    hogs,    cattle,   grain   raising;  six- 
room  house;  (20  acre.    Otto  Ecker,  Madera, 

California.  

FOR  SALE — 6(4  acres  full  bearing  apple  or- 
chard.    Yucalpa  district.    Price  $2200.  W. 
T.  UK  HAVEN,  124  Pearl  St..  Ventura,  Calif. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS 

SPLENDID  timbered  relinquishment   to  100 
acres,   cheap.     Good  hunting  and  fishing. 
Thoruiif  hl.re.i  Airedales  for  sale.     Mines  for 
sale.    The  Lion  Kennels,  Wawona,  Calif. 

~FARMS  WANTED 


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.     Give   particulars  and   lowaot  price. 
JOHN    J.    BLACK,    118th   Street,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wisconsin. 


CASH    BUYERS   want  Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mo- 
Nown.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 


CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— 
Red  Raspberries.  Black  Raspberries,  Pur- 
ple Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cory  Thorn- 
leaa.  Macatawa,  Mammoth,  Himalaya,  Phe- 
nomenal and  Red  Logan  Dewberries,  Cur- 
rants. Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. Wholesale  end  retail.  Send  for 
free'  catalogue.  Stanford  Berry  Plant  Nur- 
sery, Box  726.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


GIANT  ARGENTIEUL  Asparagus  Roots- 
Strong,  clean,  one  year;  equal  In  size  te 
average  two -year  roots.  Fres  samples.  Per 
Ihousand.  $6.75;  10  M  up.  $6.60;  60  M  up.  It; 
100  M  up  nt  $5.60  f.  o.  b.  Terms,  one-fourth 
with   order,    rest    on    delivery.  CLAUSSEN 

NURSERIES,   Brawlar.  Calif.  

EXTRA    FINE    RHUBARB  PLANTS — Very 
profitable  <  ran*.     Fine   Intercrop  In  young 
orchard.      One    planting    lasts    many  years. 

ra  crop  law  months  after  planting.  Rhu- 
l.arl'  Asportation  markets  crop.    Circular  free. 

W.  A.  I.EE.   Box  66,  Covlna,  Cal.   

CORY'S  Thornless  Blackberries.  Large, 
early,  delirious  flavor,  few  seeds:  a  good 
seller,  better  eating.  One  year.  Strong  trans- 
plants from  heavy  producing  vines.  12  for 
$12,  postpaid.  Wm.  Mortenson,  R.  4,  Box 
20,  Lodl.  Calif. 


WONDERFUL  POMEGRANATE  TREES  are 
hardy,    ornamental   and   profitable.  Offer 
good  2-year-old  trees  reasonable.    For  prices 
write  J.  W.  IRWIN.  Lindsay.  Cal. 


HACHIYA  PERSIMMONS — Extra  fine  tresa 
Pomegranates.  Circular.  SHERWOOD  PER- 
SIMMON NURSERY.  Fyllerton .  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Strawberry  plants.  Improved 
new  Oregon,  Magoon,  Gold  Dollar,  five 
dollars  thousand.  Progressive  Everbearing, 
tl.60  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Canby.  Plants  In- 
spect pil.    Sim  More II.  (^anby^Ore.  

CHOICE  NEW  OREGON  and  other  Btraw- 
berry  plants.  Blackberry,  blackcap,  cur- 
rant, gooseberry,  loganberry,  raspberry.  Low. 
ist  prices.  Rend  for  complete  list.  WARD 
K.  RICHARDSON.  1M  Hickory.  Salem.  Ore. 
EXTRA  quality.  New  beds  Gold  Dollar, 
Magoon.  Oregon,  14  per  1000;  Progressive 
K v-rl>earlng.  SI. 60  per  100.  prepaid.  J.  W. 
Y1NACKB.   Aurora,  Oregon.  

FOR   SALE — Carolina  Strawberry  Plants  la 
large  quantities,  $6.00  per  thousand,  post- 
paid.    G.  M.  Hawley,  El  Cajon,  i  '•  IM- 
PLANTS   AND  BULBS 


POULTRY 


FOR  SALE — Millions   of  cabbage   plants  of 
different  varieties.    L.  C.  Johnson,  Pomo- 
ava.  California.  

01  ANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
_  V  Jierjlozen.    T._  R.  Walker.  Puente.  Calif. 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS — All  makes,    120   up.  Pay- 
menta    Free  trial.   PAYNE  CO.,  Rosedals, 
Kane 


booklet.  White  Plumage 
Hatchery,    Exeter.  Calif. 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1008  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
Ued  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chlcka  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
Information 
write  for  free 
Poultry  Farm  and 


OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  hatched  In  the  world's  largest  eleo- 
trio  hatchery.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg 
producing  breeding  flocks,  Inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Write  for  prices,  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  Spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Established  In  1898.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service  to  the  poultry  Industry. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
418  Seventh  at-  Petaluma,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorna,  Browa 
and  Buff  Leghorna,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Anconaa,  Black  Mi- 
norca*. White  Wyandottea.  Blue  Andaluslana 
New  booking  orders  for  January  and  later 
delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  cir- 
cular. Order  early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Route  1,  Box  246,  King  Road, 
San  Jose.  Caltf. 

BETTER  HATCHED  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

All  our  breeders  are  vigorous.  They  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  mated  for  high 
egg  production.  Hatch  each  week-  Parcel 
post  prepaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write   for  prices. 

SAN  DIEGO  CO.  HATCHERY. 

R.  I.  Box  564C.  Ban  Diego,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorna,  R.  L  Reda 

Order  now  for  January,  February  delivery. 
Early  hatched  pullets  pay.  Our  breeders  are 
culled  closely  for  laying  qualities;  no  hens 
molting  early  are  kept.  All  males  from  good 
producers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Writs 
for  circular.  The  J.  H.  Btubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  P.  O.  Box  67C.  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.  

BABT  CHICKS — Now  booking  orders  for 
8.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  Our 
slock  has  been  carefully  brad  for  heavy  lay- 
ers and  are  now  mated  to  males  bred  from 
high  trapnested  stock.  Baby  chicks.  Janu- 
ary and  February  delivery,  $18  per  hundred; 
after  March  1st.  $15.  For  hatching  eggs, 
write  for  quotations.  HOPLAND  STOCK 
FARM.   Hopland.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  OF  BEST  QUALITY — 
Hatched  by  experts  from  Healthy.  Vigor- 
ous Hens  that  have  been  BRED  TO  LAY — 
not  forced  to  lay.  Wh.  Leghorns,  14o  each; 
Rarred  Rocks  and  Reda  20c.  Strong,  vigor- 
ous chlcka.  the  kind  that  live  and  thrive. 
ELEC-CH1C  Hatcheries.  Roscoe,  Calif,  (via 
Burbank ) ,  Dept.  L. 

SANTA  CRUZ  chlcka  from  our  heavy  laying 
flock  of  two-year-old  W.  L.  hena  Holly- 
wood Farm,  Wash.,  strain.  They  are  hatch- 
ed right  and  prices  are  right.  Have  been 
breeding  and  hatching  for  twelve  years  and 
guarantee  strong,  vigorous  chlcka  T.  B. 
Blake,  Oak  Knoll  Poultry  Ranch,  Santa  Crux, 
Calif. 

HIGHEST    QUALITY    Whit*    Leghorn  baby 
chicks   and    hatching   eggs   at  reasonable 

prices.  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Holly- 
wood, Tancred  and  Eglantine  strains;  trap- 
nested  and  pedigreed.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.    JOHN    E.    KIMBER,  Cupertino. 

Calif.     


FREE — 1823  Dally  Egg  Record.  Ready  for 
mailing  In  December.  Moat  up-to-date 
method  of  recording  dally  egg  yield.  W* 
want  you  to  have  a  copy.  Send  a  postal 
today.  GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO., 
Petaluma.  Calif. 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS — 8.  O.  White  Leg- 
horns, White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  1 
Reds.  Anconaa.  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  PURE  BREED  HATCHERY, 
Breeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultry  Breeding 
Stock,  Route  1,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chlcka  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1928. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorna  Rhods  Island 
Reda  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconaa  Order 
early.     Ohlen's  Hatchery.  Campbell,  Calif. 

BABY  CHIX — R.  L  Reda,  Barred  Rocka 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Anconas,  Black  Mlnorcaa 
Golden  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorna 
8ANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  Turkeya  Enoch 
Crows.  Seabrlght.  Calif. 

THE  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Joae,  Calif.,  for  trapnest- 
ed Whit*  Leghorna  R.  I.  Red  an  1  Barred 
Rock  baby  chlcka  Shipping  days  Tuesdays 
of  every  week. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  in  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varletiea  hatching  each  week. 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH,  11th  and  Verdugo 
Bta..  Burbank,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — OREGON'S   BEST   at  rea- 
sonable prices.    Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  An- 
conas,     Minorca*,     Barred     Rocks,  White 
Rocke.    Order  early.    Catalogue  fres.    O.  N. 

NEEDHAM.  Salem.  Ore  

WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chlcka  Book  your 
orders  now.  Our  successful  method  of 
feeding  and  raising  baby  chicks  Is  yours  for 
the  asking;.  HICKS'  ELECTRIC  JUBILEE 
HATCHERY,  Rt.  1,  Box  11.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Oet  your  order 
In    early.      Yon    know    WHY.      Send  for 
prices.    FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE,  640  South 
Main  St.,  Los  Angelea  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, Hoganlzed.    No  dead  or  weak  ones 
charged    for.      Schellvllle    Hatchery,  Schell- 
vllle.  Sonoma  County,  Calif  

FREE  BOOK  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket"   on   application    to    COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Petaluma.  California. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  CO- 
OPERATIVE HATCHERIES — 
Weekly  capacity:  Ju.000  W.  LngT- 
horns,  10.000  each  Brown  Legs, 
Reds,  Rock*,  thousands  Anconaa 
Andaluslans,  Turks,  Ducklings.  To 
date  we've  quadrupled  our  book- 
ings over  former  years.  Why? 
Pleased  customers  reorder,  disap- 
pointed ones  book  ahead  to  Insure  choice 
dates,  and  our  superior  chicks,  ducklings, 
turks  (every  year  unable  to  fill  many  orders). 
Price  reduced  booked  ahead.  180-290  egg 
strain.  For  quarter  century  Imported,  trap- 
nested,  selected  for  vigor,  growth,  beauty, 
sgga  Mall  addreas:  Box  O,  11  N.  Fair 
Oaks,  Pasadena. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  se- 
lected  flock*,  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  aire's  dam  of  240-297 
eggs  per  year.  Price  per  100:  February,  $16; 
March,  $14;  April,  $12.60;  May  and  June, 
111.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong 
chlx  guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY,  418  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  O.  W.  Leghorna.  Over 
20O  egg  flock  average  for  »  years.  Over 
221  et'g  flock  average  for  3  yeara  Unex- 
celled in  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemisphere*.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A  Hanson,  Corvallla 
Oregon. 

60  VARIETIES  hardy,  vigorous  Midwestern- 
raised  purebred  poultry;  eggs  for  hatching, 
baby  chicks.  Incubators  and  poultry  suppllen 
Everything  sold  reasonable,  with  money- 
back  guaranty.  Bend  for  big  book,  144  pages, 
only  10c  to  help  cover  mailing.  BERRY'S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  43.  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  sgga  from  Ho- 
ganlzed flocks,  fully  matured  breeders. 
Barred  Rox.  R.  1.  Red.  Mlnorcaa,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorna  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route 
I,  Box  308,  San  Jose,  Calif.  

DRYDEN     POULTRY     BREEDING  FARM. 

Concord,  Calif. — High-producing  O.  A.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Pedigreed  cockerels      Eggs  for  hatching. 

BABY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn,  B.  Leghorn.  Al- 
cona, B.  Rocka    All  2-year-old  free  rang* 
stock.     Orders   taken  for   pullets  ciiuw 
CHILLA   HATCHERY,   Chowchllia.  Calif. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred-to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  are 
right.     Model  Poultry  Farm,   W.   C.  Smith, 
Prop.,   Corning.  Calif.     Established  1904. 

SPENCER    T  U  R  K  B  N— Half   turkey,  half 
chicken.    Turkey  meat.    Averag*  100  eggs 
year.     Illustrated  booklet.  1  stamps     Z.  T. 

SPENCER,  Rt.  1,  Santa  Crux,  Calif. 


TURKEYS 


TtTRKEYS — PURE-BRED  GIANT  BRONZE 
CHOICE  YOUNG  OOLDBANK-COPrER 
KINO  STOCK,  from  oar  original  matlngs 
with  such  Imported  sires  as:  OOLDBANK 
VIII,  first  cock  Madison  Square  Oarden 
Bhow  (New  York),  '11;  OOLDBANK  BOY 
(hi*  son),  first  cockerel  same  show;  GOLD- 
BANK  KING  (his  grandson)  first  cockerel 
same  show,  "22;  COPPER  KING'S  BOY.  Ird 
cockerel,  earn*  show.  '82;  COPPBR  KING 
JR..  first  cock  California  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation Show,  Oakland.  SECURE  THE 
BEST  BLOOD  FROM  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  PREMIER  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Reasonable  prices.  Send  for  circular.  BTonze 
King  Farm.  Merced,  Oallf. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  torn*  and  hena;  also 
eggs  In  season.  Our  stock  are  Cnltfomla 
State  Fair  winners  and  graded  from  the  best 
Eastern  atork  procurable.  Twenty  years  of 
practical  experience  with  turkeys.  We  offer 
good  opportunity  tor  turkey  raising  on  this 
30,000-acre  range.  JOHN  O.  MEE,  breeder 
of  turkey*  and  herding  Collie  doga  San 
Miguel.  Calif.  

WILD  TURKEYS 

Producers  this  year  ahow  unequaled  rec- 
ords for  large  profits  and  productivity  from 
WILD  BLOOD,  many  hatching  and  raising 
over  06  per  cent. 

M.  A.  STUTSMAN.  Sales  Mgr.. 
All  ranches  632  Bryson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

AMERICAN     and     MEXICAN    wild  strain 
breeding  gobblers  and  hens,  35C'  to  choos* 
from,   $10  to  $25  each.    We  also  have  egg* 
and   poults    In   season,   starting    January  1. 

Jenkins,  Dundee  Crossing  and  San  Fernando 
Road.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  148,  Burbank.  Calif. 

HART'S    MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Oldest  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  fine 
lot  of  year-old  hens  to  select  from:  also  will 
have  some  fine  young  stock  suitable  for 
breeders  this  spring.    Eggs  In  season. 

ALBERT  M.  HART,  Clements.  Calif. 

GEESE  AND  DUCKS 

GEESB  —  PURE-BRED     TOULOUSE.  Two 
young  ganders  and  two  young  gsess,  1st 
and    Ind    prize   winners   at   recent  Oakland 
Auditorium  Show,  112.60  each.    Bronze  King 

Farm,  Merced.  Calif,  

CALDWELL'S  Whit*  Quackless  Ducks,  Eggs 
Ducklings,  Breeders.     I  roe  circular,  Cald- 
well's Duck  Ranch,  1271  Linden  Avenue.  Glen- 
dale.  Calif. 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

LEASE  K X  I '  I  R KB — For  sals  cheap,  100  big 
gray  and  steel  gray  Flemish  Giant  breed- 
ing does  and  backs,  all  ages:  weight  up  to 
19  lbs.  MIKE  DITZEL,  936  Maple  Ara, 
Los  Angelee,  Oallf. 

PATENT^A^TT^OR^EYS^ 

PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice  by   an   attomey-at-law   skilled   In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice-    Over  11  years' 

actual  experience;  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Fishburne.  339  McGIU  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


AUTOMOTIVE  INSTRUCTION 

AUTOMOBILE   owners,    gsragemen,  mechan- 
ics,   send    todey    for   tree    oopy  America's 
most    popular    motor    magazine.  Contains 
helpful    articles    on    overhauling,  repairing. 

Ignition,  carburetors,  batteries,  etc.  Auto- 
mobile Digest,  (06  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS.  SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  expertn 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  in  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  (hewing.  ( 
pounds.  $1.76;  10  pounda  II;  20  pounds, 
15.  Smoking,  t  pounds.  81.25:  10  pounds. 
12.  Pay  when  received.  TOBACCO  GROW- 
ERS' UNION.  Paducah,  Ky. 


CIGARS   AT   FACTORY   PRICES  —  Smoke  El 
Largo  cigars.  $6  for  100.  $1.26  for  15  Sec 
for  1*.    Five-Inch  Panetela*.  13.76.  box  of  60. 
lenutn*  cigar  dippings,  only  80c  Ih.  Frank 

F.  Miller,  1206  W    nth  St..  Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Chewing,  6  lbs., 
$1.76;  10  lbs,.  t3;  20  lbs..  $5.  Smoking.  £ 
lbs..  $1.26;  K  lb*..  82:  80  lbs..  $1.60.  Bend  no 
money-  pay  when  received.  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Padeeah.  Ky. 

LIVESTOCK 

IF   YOU  WANT  TO   BUY  OR   SELL  regis- 
tered or  grade  cattle  of  the  dairy  breed* 
or  registered  cattle  of  the  beef  breeda  writ* 

to  .the  largest  and  strongest  livestock  aale 
service  in  the  West — CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
ERS' SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  CO-  111 
Oclmner  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN   BUI -La.  Berk- 
ahirs  pigs.  Shetland  ponies.     W.  8.  GUIL- 
FORD. Butt*  City,  Calif. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

FOR  SALE — A  good,  old  established  real 
estate,  loan  and  insurance  buslnesa  with 
office,  modern  residence  end  a  fine  11-acre 
apple  orchard;  college  town.  Particulars 
and  reference*,  write  HENRY  AMBLER, 
Philomath.  Benton  County.  Oregon. 


HELP  WANTED 


BECOME  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS— $188- 
$195  month.  Men,  18  to  86.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Sample  examination 
questions  free.  Write  Immediately.  Frank- 
lln  Institute.  Dept  N  136,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS —  Start  1118 
month :  expenses  paid,  specimen  examina- 
tion questions  free.  Columbus  Institute.  H-7, 
Columbua  Ohio. 

WOMEN.      GTRLS^Lesrn     irown~il  eetgn  I  ng". 
making  at  horr*;   $4C   week.     Big  spring 

demand  coming.  Leern  while  earning.  Sam- 
ple lessons  free.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  N  689.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

'  MISCELLANEOUS^For  Sale 

NEW  COMBINATION  Cement  Anchor  Poet. 

Light,  strong,  durable,  attractive  and  In- 
expensive. Writs  for  free  offer  and  circulars 
to  Patentee,  a.  W    Hinckley,  Lincoln,  Calif. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEES  PAY  BIG — Italian  bees  and  queens 
shipped  to  any  point  west  of  Rockiest 
pound  packages,  dollar  each;  queens.  60a 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  SPENCER 
APIARIES  CO..   Bawtello.  Calif.  

Hanson  Poultry 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
Extreme  temperatures  are  very  rare, 
as  are  strong  winds  and  destructive 
storms.    Chickens  are  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  absence  of  wind. 

FEEDS  SIMPLE  RATIONS 

The  laying  houses  are  provided  with 
double  yards,  one  of  which  is  plowed 
up  and  sown  to  oats  or  kale — the  for- 
mer for  summer  pasture,  the  latter  for 
winter — while  the  other  yard  is  occu- 
pied. This  prevents  soil  infection, 
which  Is  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  weak,  sickly  chickens,  and  provides 
for  pasture  fertilization.  As  each 
house  has  four  acres  of  range,  the 
hens  get  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh, 
clean  dirt  In  which  to  scratch. 

No  wet  mashes,  sprouted  grains  or 
other  "force  feeds"  are  ever  used.  In- 
stead of  artificial,  stimulating  com- 
pounds, the  rations  are  made  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  wheat,  corn  and  oat* 
being  the  principal  feeds,  together 
with  buttermilk,  kale  and  other  green 
plants.  These  materials  are  rich  in 
nutrients  and  vitamlnes.  both  of  which 
are  essential  to  health,  vigor  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

KALE  VALUABLE  PLANT 

Kale,  which  grows  In  great  abund- 
ance In  western  Oregon,  Is  considered 
an  ideal  green  poultry  feed  for  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  months.  It  la 
a  gross  feeder  and  responds  to  ths 
liberal  manuring  which  the  soil  re- 
ceives tinder  the  double-yard  system. 

Hanson's  hens  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  wet  weather,  but  paddle  content- 
edly around  in  thp  rain,  pulling  up 
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angle  vorma  and  anything  else  which 
appeals  to  their  feathered  fancy, 
knowing  that  plenty  of  dry,  clean 
straw  awaits  them  Indoors  at  all 
times. 

DISPENSES  WITH  DROPPING- 
BOARDS 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most 
poultrymen,  Hanson  dispenses  with 
dropping-boards,  believing  that  It  is 


Bussy,  director  of  the  International 
Egg-Laying  Contest  at  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  one 
fact  stands  out  prominently,  and  that 
is  the  failure  of  the  foreign  contest- 
ants to  reach  anything  like  the  score 
registered  by  English  birds.  There  is 
one  notable  exception — the  pen  en- 
tered by  J.  A.  Hanson  from  the  United 
States.  This  pen  produced  1653  eggs, 
of  which  only   28   were  undersized, 


Spray — for  Quality  Fruit 

Don't  try  to  get  along  with  a  makeshift  outfit  or  a  sprayer 
that's  too  small  for  your  needs.  Get  a  1923  Bean,  with  its 
big  capacity,high  prescure,lightweight  and  sturdy  depend* 
ability.  The  new  outfits  are  several  inches  lower,  and  have 
the  tank  mounted  at  the  rear  on  drop  axles  over  high 
wheels,  which  enables  them  to  clear  the  lowest-hanging 
fruit,  makes  them  easier  to  haul,  and  gives  them  a  shorter  / 
turning  radius.  Send  the  coupon  for  complete  details. 


/.  A.  Hansen,  a  Leading  Oregon  Poultryman,  and 
the  Family  Car. 


poor  policy  to  bring  the  manure — 
which  Is  apt  to  contain  worms  and 
lice — so  close  to  the  roosting  fowls. 
Ed  Hauser,  manager  of  the  Fontana 
poultry  farms,  has  a  similar  idea,  and 
screens  off  the  dropping-board  from 
the  roosting-poles  by  means  of  poul- 
try netting. 

Work  should  have  been  Hanson's 
middle  name,  for  he  Is  always  on  the 
Job,  day  and  night,  taking  nothing  for 
granted,  but  giving  every  detail  of.  his 
big  business  personal  attention  and 
supervision,  as  far  as  possible.  That 
Is  another  reason  why  his  stock  has 
Buch  a  high  uniform  quality.  And  yet 
he  is  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  visitors 
or  show  them  around.  His  place  is 
only  a  mile  from  town  and  is  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  O.  A.  C.  students, 
members  of  the  annual  farm  bureau 
poultry  tour,  and  others  Interested  in 
up-to-date  poultry  production. 

A  WONDERFUL  RECORD 

Starting  ten  years  ago  with  only 
11000  capital,  but  with  a  thorough 
poultry  education  and  much  practical 
experience,  J.  A.  Hanson  has  by  hard 
•work  and  conscientious  attention  to 
detail  built  up  the  largest  day-old 
chick  business  in  Oregon.  His  30-acre 
farm,  stock  and  equipment  are  valued 
at  |40,000,  all  paid  for,  a  concrete,  ex- 
ample of  what  a  young  man  may  ac- 
complish today  in  the  industry. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the 
following  has  been  received  from  F.  E. 


1625  being  first-class  eggs.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  excellent  performance, 
the  special  twenty-guinea  silver  cup, 
which  is  valued  at  $100,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Hanson,  whose  birds 
finished  22  places  ahead  of  the  next 
best  foreign  entrant." 


Date  Varieties 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

[Editor's  Note — Kiss  Walter's  article,  be- 
ginning an  page  9,  artgravure.  is  continued 
>n  page  14.] 

twelve  years  old,  when  they  will  bear 
100  to  200  pounds  each;  maximum 
crops  two  and  three  times  as  large 
have  been  harvested. 

From  the  preceding  it  is  easy  to 
figure  fabulous  profits  in  the  date 
business — but  wait;  $1  a  pound  is  the 
retail  price  for  the  very  finest  speci- 
mens, which  include  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  crop,  the  bulk  of  which 
sells  for  about  50  cents.  But  even  at 
25  cents  a  pound,  100  pounds  a  tree 
means  a  gross  Income  of  better  than 
$1000  an  acre! 

Good  date  orchards  are  seldom  for 
sale,  but  date  land  can  be  bought  for 
$40  to  $350  an  acre,  $100  being  about 
an  average  price.  Trees  to  plant  an 
acre  in  Deglet  Noors  will  cost  $1200 — 
if  you  can  get  them — as  they  are 
priced  at  $25  each.  Other  varieties, 
which  some  growers  assert  are  Just  as 
good,  can  be  had  for  $5  to  $20  each. 

There  is  an  impression  that  Deglet 


LA  CROSSE  ORCHARD  DISC  PLOW 


No  lever  to  Injure  or 
Interfere  with  low 
hanging  hriutrheH. 

Will  plow  to  or  from  •  tree  or  Tine.  Overhead  Ileum*.  Great  clearance.  Will  handle 
•over  crop  perfectly.  20- In.  diac  blades.  Will  plow  close  to  trees.  Just  the  plow  for 
Vordson  or  any  small  tractor.  Furnished  in  * — 3 — t  nnd  5  disc.  Either  f-lncb  or  10-Inch 
•at. 

DIXON,  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 


140  North  Los  Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles. 


Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 


Farm  Fencin 


'  RSVIIES.&  EnceMaz 

1452  Pacific  Finance  Btdtf.  Lot  Angeles  ■  Cal.,, 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed  In  the 
Care  ef  Bee**. 
Bend  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
1824  E.  15th  St.,  Los  Ante  Irs,  (HI. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY. 


Spray  Pump  Co. 

101  W.  Julian  Sc.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


We  imi'It  the  first 
high  pressure 
tpray  pump 
38  years 
ago 


<*>       »*       /    /  / 


You,  too, 

can  grow  this 
wonderful  asparagus 


THINK  of  putting  In  a  big  bed  of  giant 
Washington  Asparagus  for  $1.00. 
Washington  Asparagus  Is  rust-resistant. 
Insuring  heavy  yields  of  stalks  from  one  to  two 
Inches  In  diameter.  Growth  is  clean  and  straight. 
The  shoots  are  dark  green  with  a  heavy  purple 
tinge.  The  bud  does  not  branch  until  well  above 
the  cutting  height. 

Washington  Asparagus  is  the  most  palatable 
and  tender  variety  known.    It  was  developed  by  the  U.  9.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  whom  we  are  listed  as  approved  growers. 

A  packet  of  seeds,  or  50  roots,  will  plant  three  rows  each  50  feet 
long,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  average  family  requirements,  and 
will  produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  packet  of  selected  seeds,  or,  if  you  prefer,  $5.00 
for  60  roots,  or  $3.00  for  25  roots.  Postpaid  anywhere  In  the  United 
States;  complete  cultural  instructions  with  each  order.  Prompt 
ordering  is  suggested,  as  our  supply  is  limited. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

(Fairton)  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


The  DUNN  Orchard  Heater 

Over  600,000  in  Use 

In  Southern  California 

NO  SMOKE! 
EASY  TO  LIGHT! 

and  to  regulate 

Will  burn  over  twenty  hours  at  one  filling. 
Write  for  our  Special  Booklet  on 

ORCHARD  HEATING 
Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co., 

Manufacturers  Dunn  Orchard  Heaters. 

oia°t«  llSst  te\».DU.!i.  «"i  1541  St.  Paul  Ave.  (Established  1881),  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

to  the  ground — with  more  In- 


tense heat  waves  coming  fro... 
bottom  of  the  Improved  stack 
with  perforations  depressed 
to  INSIDE.  Also  shows  per- 
manent asbestos  lighting  wick. 


F.  H.  Hansen,  General  Sales  Agent, 
215  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


LUCK 

Sometimes  Favors  the  Winners  of 

A  Laying  Contest 

h^^nKfh^0Fa,,^mlOBureau  laying  contest  held  st  Pomona,  with  480  hen.  compet.ng. 
our  hen  No.  641  was  *£™*&*S?tZSZ  £««£taStMi  nan  No.  B4I  was  NINTH. 
No  oulor^n"  *° showe^-r  Jo  ^ens^aylnK  »t.n,..rd  eggs  among-  the  first  10  high  hen* 
°V,  a?o  using  this  600  males  closely  related  to  these  winners  to  produce  our 
hatching  eggs. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  of  Unusual  Quality  for  Sale 
Write  for  circular.    Our  prices  are  not  inflated. 


M.  A. 

Gardena  Hatchery 


SCHOFIELD 

Box  281,  Gardena,  Cal. 
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Noors  are  vastly  superior  to  all  other 
Varieties,  but  R.  H.  Postlethwaite, 
manager  of  the  Dos  Palm  as  Date 
Growers'  Association,  reports  equal 
success  In  selling  several  other  vari- 
eties. "It  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste," 
Bays  Mr.  Postlethwaite.  "Some  people 
prefer  a  dry,  bread  date,  while  others 
choose  the  soft,  waxy  Khadwrawa, 
The  latter  is  more  difficult  to  preserve, 


but  for  years  we  have  been  shipping 
them  successfully  to  distant  markets, 
where  they  keep  In  perfect  condition." 
[The  Deglet  Noor  is  described  by  Its 
adherents  as  a  "semi-soft"  date. — Ed.] 
Like  all  pioneers,  the  people  who 
have  developed  the  date  Industry  in 
California  have  had  many  discouraging 
experiences  and  difficulties  to  over- 
come.   In  1913  over  a  million  seeds 


extra  long 
turbine 
pump 
bearings 

turbine 


sectional 

view' 
bowl  and 
impeller 


•xtra  long 
^Suction  end. 
,  bearings 

|  suction 
pipe 


A  Pump 

without  lubrication 
troubles 

No  lubrication  troubles  because  tbere  are 
no  under-surf  ace  bearings  to  lubricate.  The 
only  lubrication  required  in  theNewBean 
Turbine  is  in  the  head,  where  a  radial 
thrust  bearing  operates  in  an  oil  bath. 
We  have  eliminated  all  drive  shaft 
bearings  through  improved  construc- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  construc- 
tion are  at  once  apparent. 

Built  in  All  Sizes  from  6-inch  up 

|l  The  Bean  Turbine  goes  into  a  bored  well — or 

||  into  your  old  pit,  if  you  have  one.  It  is  suspended 

|>  entirely  from  the  surface; — and  can  be  easily  re- 

H  moved  when  desired. 

Efficient — Economical 

«|  This  pump  develops  surprising  efficiency  and  de- 
H|  livers  the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
||i  cost.  Requires  little  attention  and  theheavysub- 
P|  stantial  construction  insures  long  and  satisfac- 
1|  tory  service. 

||s        Send  the  coupon  tor  Turbine  Pump  Bulletin 
Si»        — also,  a9k  tor  catalog;  of  Horizontal  Pumps, 
It  Interested. 

r^v  Bean  sPray  Pump  Co- 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cat. 


Write  for  catalog. 

Your  name  and  ad- 
dress will  bring  our 
free  JUBILEE  catalog, 
which  illustrates  ana 
describes  all  models, 
10cWggto540-egg,at 
$35to$75.  Send  for 
it  today. 


You  can 
be  certain  of 
strong,  liealthy, 
vteomus  chicks 

if  you  use 
a  genuine 

HI  LB  11 

INCUBATOR 


The  JUBILEES  original  system 
of  hot-water  heating,  with  per' 
fectly  controlled  ventilation  and 
moisture  supply,  insures  perfect 
incubating  conditions.  That 
means  big  hatches  and  strong, 
hardy  chicks.  The  JUBILEE  has 
maintained  its  leadership  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Don't 
accept  a  makeshift- demand  the 
genuine  JUBILEE! 


JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


were  planted.  There  was  no  way  of 
telling  whether  the  resultant  trees 
were  male  or  female  until  they  came 
into  bearing,  which  means  a  great  loss 
of  time  and  labor  in  producing  unprof- 
itable specimens.  Most  of  the  female 
seedling  trees  bore  Inferior  fruit,  re- 
sulting In  further  waste. 

There  were  many  other  problems  to 
solve  besides  those  of  sex,  reproduc- 
tion and  pollination.  Rain  proved  a 
great  enemy,  for  although  the  Coa- 
chella Valley  Is  about  the  driest  place 
in  the  United  States  an  occasional 
rain  will  sometimes  come  during  the 
ripening  season  and  greatly  injure  the 
date  crop.  Paper  bags  often  are  tied 
over  the  bunches  of  fruit  to  protect  It 
from  rain,  birds  and  other  enemies. 
This  treatment  also  results  in  evener 
ripening. 

In  order  to  secure  dates  at  just  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  go  over  the  bunches  several 
times  during  the  fall  harvest  season. 
After  fruit  of  high  quality  has  been 
successfully  grown  and  gathered  It 
must  be  prepared  and  packed  for  mar- 
ket, which  Involves  the  most  difficult 
operations  of  the  date  industry'. 

EL  MONTE  PLANT 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  Mr. 
Postlethwaite,  himself  one  of  the  larg- 
est date  growers  of  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley, five  prominent  orchardists  have 
established  at  El  Monte  a  modern 
date-packing  plant.  Here  the  fruit  Is 
first  subjected  to  treatment  In  a  va- 
cuum chamber  to  kill  any  possible  in- 
sect life,  and  then  graded  according  to 
ripeness.  The  dates  then  are  placed 
In  an  electrically  heated  ripening 
room,  where  they  attain  exactly  the 
proper  degree  of  ripeness. 

The  last  process  consists  of  grading 
the  fruit  for  size  and  quality  and  pack- 
ing It  In  various  kinds  of  packages, 
after  which  it  Is  subjected  to  a  final 
sterilization. 


Deglet  Noor  Dates 

(Continued  from  Page  9.) 
enough  for  a  palm  to  carry. 

T.  H.  Rosenberger,  partner  of  King 
Gilette  In  Coachella  Valley  date  gar- 
dens, declares  that  the  best  grades  of 
dates  can  be  made  to  pay  $2000  per 
acre  a  year,  or  10  per  cent  on  $20,000. 
The  poorer  grades  should  do  about 
half  that,  he  says.  These  figures  are 
based,  he  adds,  on  a  net  of  25  per 
cent  per  pound  for  fruit. 

However,  indications  this  year  show 
that  growers  are  netting  at  least  50 
cents,  and  fancy  Deglets  last  year 
netted  81  cents  and  $1. 

In  addition  to  the  fruit,  each  date 
gardener  counts  either  on  Increased 
acreage  from  his  offshoots  or  on  a  sale 
of  them.  The  price  of  offshoots  ranges 
from  $3  to  $25.  In  the  case  of  Deglet 
Noors  they  have  been  selling  at  $25. 

COST  OF  ESTABLISHING 

Responsible  growers  reckon  that 
it  takes  at  least  $1700  to  start  an 
acre  of  dates  and  $800  more  to  bring 
it  to  five  years  of  age,  when  a  small 
yield  may  be  harvested. 

Aooording  to  Prof.  Bruce  Drummond 
of  the  Government  gardens  at  Indlo, 
the  reason  American  dates  are  superior 
to  those  that  come  out  of  the  Orient 
Is  because  of  our  methods  of  pollinat- 
ing, ripening,  picking  and  packing. 
Moreover,  cleanness  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions attend  the  handling  of  every 
date  grown  In  the  Southwest.  In  many 
Instances  dates  are  picked  and  packed 
by  women. 

Government  experts  and  growers 
have  had  to  work  fairly  without  preced- 
ent in  methods  of  date  cultivation,  since 
they  have  applied  to  It  American  scien- 
tific practices  and  American  ingenuity, 
both  quite  non-Oriental.  They  have  had 
to  work  out  as  well  the  application  of 
curing,  fumigating,  grading,  standardiz- 
ing and  marketing  to  this  infant  indus- 
try. 


Start  a  Poultry 
Hatchery  ! 

You  can  make  big  profits  oper- 
ating a  hatchery  under  the  EL.EC- 
CHIC  co-operative  plan.  We  fur- 
nish equipment 

ON  EASY  TERMS 

and  help  you  sell  all  your  chicks. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  POUL- 
TRY EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Ros- 
coe,  Calif,  (via  Burhank),  Dept.  M. 


\M0* 

SEEDS 

Are   Dependable  Seeds 

NEW  CARMEL  GOLDEN 
CORN 

(Pkt.,  15c;  Lb.,  50c) 

Two  New  Table  Peas 
BRITISH  LION 
THE  LINCOLN 

(Pkt.,  15c;  Lb.,  50c) 
New  Bean 
ROGERS  STRINGLESS 
REFUGEE 

(Pkt.,  15c;  Lb.,  50c) 

The  Wonderful 
NORTON  TOMATO 

(Pkt..  15e;  Doc,  75c;  Ox.,  fl) 

Plant  the  Best 

GCMORSE&O). 

749  FRONT  ST. 

Jtetail  Store  115  Market  St. 
kSan  Francisco .  CaL 


0«M 

fort/olio 


Choose  Your 
HOME  from 

Fenner's  250  Designs 

Writ*  for  portfolio  ehowingplcture*  of 
Fanner  Homeeand  plant.  TheFenner 
method  of  building  give*  you  bet  tar 
materials,  batter  conatrootlon,  ellnv 
Inataa  waste,  and  leeaena  labor  ooett- 
It  meant  a  better  home  at  lete  ooet- 
^te**.     Investigate  before  you  build. 

FENNER  MTO,  CCX 
Box      K  4318 
Portland,  Oretjoa 
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FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


"PIONEER" 


Guaranteed  highest  class  incubator  In 
America.  Coal  oil,  gas  and  electric. 
Send  for  48-page  catalog.  Sold  on  easy 
payments.  Equipped  with  quick  turning 
egg  trays. 

Pioneer  Incubator  Co. 

446  N.  Andrews  Los  Angeles 


Tamarix  or  Athel 
Tree  Cuttings 

100   $2 

1000   $15 

F.  O.  B.  Indio 
20,  postpaid   $1 

ROBERT  BARKER 

Indio,  Calif. 


You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Read 
the  Ada. 
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Ahead  With  Head  Lettuce— ■/2s/2£.,ft WS£'<£irt 


Crop 


A  trimmer  clips  off  the  stem  and  part 
of  the  outer  leaves;  the  lettuce  then  ap- 
pears as  in  the  oval  above. 


porters  grade  the  lettuce  and  remove  any  heads  that 
are  below  the  high  standard  set  by  shippers.  The  man 
at  the  left  in  the  background  is  packing  a  crate. 
Ice,  taken  from  bin  at  right,  is  placed  between  layers. 


Next- the  crate  is  delivered  to  the  press,  where  top  is  nailed  on. 
Truckers  convey  the  ice-packed  crates  immediately  to  refrigerator 
cars,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ice  in  the  compartments,  are  pro- 
vided with  chunks  of  ice,  placed  in  the  spaces  between  crates.  The 
doors  are  sealed  with  building  paper  to  prevent  freezing  en  route. 


QT  Glimpse  ofGiapdand 


Clusters  of  Gold  Nuggets 

THE  romance  of  the  California  grape  includes 
many  amazing  chapters,  not  the  least  thrilling 
of  which  is  the  post-prohibition  boom  which  sent 
prices  skyrocketing.  This  year's  reaction  makes 
next  season's  prices  problematical,  with  thousands 
of  acres  of  new  vineyards  coming  into  bearing.  But 
producers  and  marketing  organizations  are  laying 
plans  to  sell  profitably  the  greatest  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 


Harvesting  scenes  in  the  great 
raisin  empire,  of  which  Fresno  is 
the,  acknowledged  "capital" 


/ 


mm:1* 


Sorting  Muscats.   The  jinest  bunches  are  carefully  selected  and 
packed  separately  for  the  fancy  trade 


Stacking  raisins  in  the  field.    While  the 
trays  are  piled  up,  contents  are  partially 
protected  from  occasional  rains 


Br 


7 


A  modern  raisin  grower's  residence  is  shown 
at  the  left.   Many  such  fine  homes  have  been 
built  with  "Sun  Maid"  profits   


o 
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California  Country  Homes 


Golden  State  Leads  in  Fine  Farm  Houses 

BEAUTIFUL  country  homes,  which  arc  not  necessarily  expensive,  add  ma- 
terially to  the  commercial  value  of  rural  property,  in  addition  to  making  life 
pleasanter  and  more  enjoyable.  On  this  page  are  shown  five  typical  California 
farm  and  suburban  homes,  which  have  been  made  more  attractive  by  simple 
methods.  One  good  example  of  this  sort  in  a  neighborhood  often  results  in  other 
homes  being  beautified.  And  in  California  pleasing  effects  are  obtained  so  quickly 
that  even  the  newest  home  may  have  its  greenery. 


A    curving    driveway    and  ornamental 
shrubbery  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  ranch 
home.    The  results  shown  were  achieved 
within  a  few  months. 


I- 


Nothing  helps  more  than  an  attractive  entrance 
in  favorably  impressing  a  visitor.   Neat  and  ser- 
viceable are  these  steel  gates  attached  to  ivy- 
covered  stone  posts. 


A  formal  yet  pleasing  effect  is  gained  here  by  the 
use  of  cement  gateposts  and  entrance  driveway, 
with  regular  arrangement  of  shrubbery. 


Since  this  house  was  set  back  some  distance  from 
the  highway,  a  good  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
line  the  driveway  with  graceful  palms.  Left — 
Stones  picked  up  on  the  farm  helped  save  the  cost 
of  building  material  and  beautified  this  suburban 
residence.  Thus  two  problems  were  solved  with 
one  operation. 
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Practical  Pointers  on  Planting  Fruit  Trees 

Timely  Instructions  for  Preparing  Orchard  Ground  and  Setting  Out  Trees 
— Planting  Methods  Largely  Determine  Future  Production 


F  weather  conditions  are  un- 
favorable for  planting  when 
trees  are  received  from  the 
nursery  they  should  be 
"heeled  in"  until  ready  for 
setting  in  the  orchard.  This 
is  done  by  digging  a  trench 
at  least  18  inches  deep  in 
moist,  well-drained  soil  near  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted.  Before 
the  nursery  stock  is  placed  therein, 
the  bunches  should  be  opened,  in 
order  that  the  soil  can  be  sifted  in 
among  the  roots,  thus  preventing  their 
drying  out.  All  packing  material 
should  be  removed. 

When  the  trees  are  set  in  the  trench, 
the  tops  should  all  slope  the  same  way 
and  the  roots  should  be  covered  care- 
fully with  fine,  moist  soil.  When  thus 
heeled  in,  trees  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition during  the  winter  season  for 
several  weeks. 

Before  the  trees  are  placed  in  their 
permanent  location  the  ground  should 
be  plowed  deeply  and  the  surface  pul- 
verized thoroughly.  Any  small  irregu- 
larities should  be  leveled  down,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  orchard  is  to  be  irrigated, 
for  convenience  in  trucking  and  culti- 
vating. If  the  land  is  not  in  good 
tilth  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  im- 
mediate planting,  it  will  pay  to  culti- 
vate the  land  for  a  year  in  order  to 
Bet  It  in  good  condition. 

PATRONIZE  RELIABLE 
NURSERYMEN 

It  is  also  important  to  select  stock 
grown  under  local  conditions  by  reli- 
able nurserymen,  as  such  trees  are 
much  more  apt  to  give  satisfaction 
than  those  which  are  imported  from 
distant  dealers. 

In  deciding  the  distance  apart  to 
plant,  the  character  of  the  6oil  and 
the  variety  of  tree  both  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Trees  may 
be  planted  closer  together  on  a  hillside 
than  on  level  land,  because  the  former 
affords  better  air  drainage  and  usually 
does  not  produce  as  large  trees  as  the 
heavier  bottom  soils. 


By  W.  S.  KILLINGSWORTH 

Executive  Assistant,  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


Varietal  differences  are  especially 
important.  Royal  Anne  cherries,  for 
example,  require  considerable  more 
space  than  Bings  and  Tartarians,  as 
the  latter  have  a  tendency  to  grow  tall, 
rather  than  to  spread  out.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  plums  and  prunes.  The 
Wickson  is  an  upright  grower,  while 
the  Tragedy  must  have  room  to  spread 

out.     The  apricot, 

like    a  setting 

goose,  is  a  great 

spreader  and 

should  have  at 

least  30  feet  each 

way  when  planted 

on  rich,  sandy  soil. 

This  may  look  like 

a  shameful  waste 

of  land,  but  in  time 

the  branches  will 

cover    the  land 

completely. 
As   a   rule,  too 

early  interplanting 

is  false  economy, 

because  the  crops 

grown  between  the 

trees  not  only  rob 

the  latter  of  mois- 
ture and  fertility, 

but  interfere  with 

their  proper  culti- 
vation.    A  young 

orchard  needs  all 

the  nourishment 

and  encourage- 
ment  it   can  get 

during  the  period  when  the  trees  are 
recovering  from  the  shock  of  trans- 
planting and  getting  established  in 
their  new  homes, 

"LAYING  OFF"  THE  ORCHARD 

Unless  the  acreage  to  be  planted  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  a  professional  surveyor,  the 
orchard  should  be  "laid  off"  with  a 
measuring  wire  which  is  of  annealed 
steel,  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  ground 


conveniently.  A  wire  210  feet  long 
will  reach  across  an  acre.  A  bit  of 
solder  on  the  wire  indicates  where 
each  tree  is  to  be  planted. 

A  marking  board  one  inch  thick, 
four  inches  wide  and  five  feet  long, 
with  inch  holes  two  inches  from  either 
end  and  one  in  the  middle,  also  is 
needed.  A  notch  is  sawed  from  one 
side  of  the  board 
into  the  center 
hole.  A  small  stake 
should  be  driven 
at  the  exact  spot 
where  each  tree  is 
to  stand.  Before 
digging  a  hole, 
place  the  board  on 
the  ground  so  that 
the  notch  in  the 
middle  will  fit 
around  the  stake. 
Then  place  stakes 
in  the  end  holes, 
remove  the  board 
and  the  center 
stake.  After  dig- 
ging the  hole,  re- 
place the  board 
over  the  two  end 
stakes.  This  will 
bring  the  notched 
hole  in  the  center 
exactly  where  the 
tree  should  stand. 
For  convenience, 
some  saw  a  notch 
into  one  of  the  end 
holes,  which  permits  the  board  to  be 
swung  around  out  of  the  way  without 
removing  it  from  the  other  stake. 

Carelessness  in  setting  trees  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  initial  failures  in 
fruit  growing.  A  tree  may  be  consid- 
ered a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
fruit,  and  its  installation,  therefore, 
should  receive  the  same  care  which  a 
millwright  exercises  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  mechanical  apparatus. 
Always  aim  to  dig  the  hole  considera- 
bly larger  than  will  be  needed,  as  the 


Well  Planted  Is 
Half  Grown 

FEW  persons  realize 
the  vital  importance 
of  getting  good  trees  and 
setting  them  out  under 
favorable  conditions.  In 
the  accompanying  article 
Mr.  Killingsworth,  widely 
known  horticultural  au- 
thority, gives  detailed  in- 
structions regarding  this 
phase  of  fruit  growing, 
based  on  years  of  experi- 
ence and  observation. — 
The  Editor. 


roots  sometimes  extend  farther  than 
was  expected.  Plenty  of  hole  room  is 
essential  for  proper  planting.  Surplus 
space  is  filled  with  surface  soil,  which, 
stimulates  root  growth. 

LOOK  FOR  ROOT  PESTS 

Avoid  planting  when  there  is  a  north 
wind  blowing,  as  this  dries  out  the  tree 
roots  quickly,  especially  the  small 
fibers,  or  "feeders."  If  compelled  to 
plant  in  this  kind  of  weather,  keep  the 
roots  covered  with  wet  sacks  from  the 
time  the  trees  are  lifted  from  the 
trench  until  they  are  placed  in  the 
holes. 

Examine  the  roots  carefully  for  dis- 
ease and  pests,  such  as  black  peach 
aphis,  tyorers  and  root  knot.  Avoid 
planting  trees  with  roots  which  have 
been  "puddled"  in  the  nursery,  unless 
the  soil  has  been  washed  away  care- 
fully, as  dirt  in  this  place  sometimes 
covers  a  multitude  of  horticultural 
sins. 

Cut  away  all  bruised  and  broken 
roots,  using  a  sharp  knife,  which  is 
less  apt  to  injure  the  bark  than  prun- 
ing shears.  ■  Only  live,  plump  roots 
should  be  left  on  the  trees,  as  others 
hinder  more  than  help. 

RESET  TREES  SAME  DEPTH 

As  a  rule,  trees  should  be  planted 
the  same  depth  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  ground  which  has  b  -an 
plowed  and  cultivated  will  settle  >n- 
siderably;  hence  allowance  should  be 
made  for  this  in  determining  depth  to 
plant. 

The  roots  should  be  placed  in  their 
natural  position  and  the  soil  carefully 
worked  in  among  them,  to  establ'sh 
close  growing  contact.  Tamp  the  earth, 
firmly  with  the  foot — not  with  he 
shovel  handle — aiming  to  see  that  no 
open  spaces  are  left  between  or  be- 
neath the  roots.  The  soil,  which 
should  be  damp,  but  not  wet — nr-ds 
to  be  paced  solidly  around  the  roote, 
to  insure  quick  growth. 


Utah  Specialty  Farmers  Are  Forging  to  the  Front 


Inter-Mountain  Growers  Becoming  Important 
Factor  in  Wholesale  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Market 


FARMERS  of  Utah  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  in  Eastern  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets  they  have 
overlooked  one  of  their  best  bsts.  See- 
ing the  thousands  of  cars  of  California 
melons,  lettuce,  grapes  and  peaches 
passing  through  their  State  on  the  way 
to  Eastern  consumers,  they  decided  to 
capture  a  part  of  the  returning  checks 
by  having  the  shipments  originate  in 
Utah. 

The  possibilities  of  their  strategic 
position,  600  to  1000  miles  nearer  East- 
ern markets  than  California,  with  high 
mountain  valleys  which  produce  to  per- 
fection a  great  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  dawned  upon  them.  And 
although  Utah's  big  sister  on  the  Pa- 
cific has  got  a  good,  running  start  in 
the  race  to  capture  the  consumer's 
money,  Beehive  State  growers  are  fast 
forging  to  the  front  and  forcing  buy- 
ers to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

CELERY  MAKES  HIT 

Take  celery,  for  example.  Lovers  of 
this  fine  vegetable  used  to  think  in 
terms  of  Kalamazoo,  but  later  learned 
the  good  points  of  the  California  prod- 
not.  Last  year,  having  received  a  100- 
carload  taste  of  Utah  celery,  they  are 
demanding  ten  times  as  much  the  com- 
ing season.  Probably  no  one  thing  has 
done  more  to  popularize  Utah  vegeta- 
bles than  this  crop.  A  celery  growers' 
association  has  been  formed  to  stand- 
ardize the  pack  and  look  after  the  mar- 
keting end  of  the  product. 


Another  Utah,  vegetable  which  made 
a  decided  dent  in  the  gastronomic  con- 
sciousness of  outside  consumers  was 
the  cantaloupes,  of  which  150  cars  were 
shipped  the  past  season.  Many  more 
could  have  been  sold,  in  spite  of  enor- 
mous shipments  from  Imperial,  Tur- 
lock  and  Rocky  Ford. 

LETTUCE  AND  ONIONS  SUCCEED 

Another  way  in  which  Utah  farmers 
scored  heavily  was  in  the  growing  and 
selling  of  Spanish  onions,  ot  which 
nearly  100  carloads  were  shipped  by 
a  co-operative  association  and  very 
favorably  received  by  consumers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  high  altitude  and  dry  cli- 
mate, Utah  onions  are  proving  remark- 
able keepers,  while  for  mildness  of 
flavor  they  are  almost  in  the  apple 
class. 

Lettuce  growing  is  a  new  thing  un- 
der the  Utah  sun,  but  so  profitable  was 
the  spring  crop  of  60  cars  that  a  fall 
crop  almost  as  large  was  planted  and 
successfully  sold.  Great  expansion  is 
expected  in  the  production  of  this 
standard  salad  plant. 

The  sauerkraut  barrel  got  most  of 
the  Utah  cabbage  crop,  while  10,000 
tons  of  cucumbers  filled  millions  of 
pickle  jam.   A  remarkable  tomato  crop 


was  grown,  the  production  from  2500 
acres  amounting  to  40,000  tons,  which 
filled  750,000  cases  of  cans,  in  addition 
to  the  large  tonnage  shipped  fresh. 
.  One-third  of  the  million  bushel  peach 
crop  was  lost  for  lack  of  cars  in  which 
to  send  them  to  market,  yet  600  car- 
loads were  sent  out  and  great  quanti- 
ties canned.  The  garden  pea  crop 
amounted  to  5500  tons,  which  were 
grown  on  3700  acres.  It  is  claimed  a 
good  share  of  this  crop  is  going  to  con- 
sumers in  cans  bearing  the  label  of 
another  State,  which  6ur  growers  prop- 
erly resent,  more  particularly  because 
peas  are  their  special  pride. 

Potatoes  were  a  record  crop,  amount- 
ing to  4,000,000  bushels.  The  size  of 
the  crop  was  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  spuds  have  been  supplanting  beets, 
owing  to  the  low  prices  recently  re- 
ceived for  the  latteif  The  change  was 
not  a  lucky  one,  because  the  1922  po- 
tato crop  over  the  country  generally 
was  quite  large,  resulting  in  such  low 
prices  that  Utah  growers  suffered  con- 
siderable loss. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  sugar  beet 
acreage  in  Utah  fell  off  30  per  cent  the 
past  year,  the  total  crop  amounted  to 
800,000  tons,  due  to  a  12-ton  yield.  "«The 
price  averaged  around  $7  and  it  is  ;x- 
pected  that  there  will  be  good  motxi  in 


the  beet  business  this  year.— VERNON 
E.  ALLEN. 


Tulare  Farmers  Organ:  c 

WITH  a  present  membership  of 
1950,  which  represents  a  100  .  ar 
cent  gain  during  the  past  year,  I  he 
Tulare  County  Farm  Bureau  is  putt  ; 
on  a  membership  drive  which  is  i  c- 
pected  to  bring  the  total  number  >f 
farmers  who  belong  to  this  enterpris- 
ing organization  up  to  2500  or  3000. 
If  the  latter  goal  is  attained  it  11 
mean  that  half  the  farmers  of  Tulare 
County  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 

With  a  fund  of  $25,000  or  more, 
which  the  $10  membership  fee  is  ex- 
pected to  yield,  an  extensive  program 
of  work  has  been  outlined  for  1923, 
This  includes  testing  cover  crops,  B  b- 
soiling,  demonstrations  of  fig  and  vine 
pruning;  field  meetings  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  leaf  hopper  and  cocci  it- 
osis;  testing  1000  cows;  completion 
of  eight  pig  clubs;  holding  four  poul- 
try field  meetings  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  culling  demonstrations;  con- 
ducting school  of  farm  .lanagemont. 
It  is  likely  that  other  work  will  be 
added.  The  activities  of  the  Tulare 
bureau  during  the  past  year  are  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory.  Auction 
sales  have  been  held  twice  monthly, 
at  which  over  10,000  hogs  were  sold, 
bringing  producers  $189,000,  which  Is 
perhaps  $18,000  more  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  realized.  Many  valu- 
able experiments  and  demonstrations 
have  been  conducted  by  what  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
and  successful  farm  bureaus  in  the 
Pacific  West.— FLOYD  BYRNES. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


THE  PROFESSOR'S  PROBLEM 
"It  is  not  a  question  of  convincing  California 
farmers  of  the  profit  in  pig  production,"  points  out 
Prof.  E.  H.  Hughes  of  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment of  the  State  University,  "but  of  finding  a 
method  of  hog  husbandry  whereby  pigs  may  be 
planted  like  a  field  of  grain  and  harvested  a  few 
months  later,  permitting  the  owner  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  some  less  exacting  em- 
ployment. The  press  of  present  economic  condi- 
tions is  forcing  one-crop  farmers  to  the  wall,  where 
they  must  surrender  to  fertility  conservationists 
and  other  advanced  agriculturists." 


BEWARE  THE  NEMATODE! 
"The  nematode  threatens  Imperial  Valley 
agriculture  more  seriously  than  soil  exhaustion," 
declares  L.  G.  Gore,  director  of  the  experiment 
station  at  Meloland.  When  it  Is  considered  that 
the  yield  of  Imperial  Valley  cotton  in  some  in- 
stances has  shrunk  from  a  bale  per  acre  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  bale  on  account  of  the  depletion  of  soil 
fertility,  the  significance  of  this  statement  is  ap- 
parent. The  way  to  control  the  nematode,  which 
may  be  called  the  hookworm  of  the  plant  world,  is 
to  grow  resistant  plant  varieties,  it  is  pointed  out. 
Intercropping  young  orchards  with  vegetables 
often  results  in  the  fruit  trees  becoming  infested 
with  this  pest,  authorities  now  maintain. 


F>ETTER   YIELDS   AND  PRICES 

It  has  been  estimated  that  farmers  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  50  per  cent  more  money 
for  the  1922  crop  than  for  the  one  produced  the 
previous  year.  This  means  an  increase  in  gross 
revenue  of  $1,250,000,000.  Part  of  this  added  in- 
come is  due  to  higher  prices  and  part  to  larger 
yields.  The  chief  increases  were  in  oats,  195,000- 
000  bushels;  apples,  108,000,000  bushels;  potatoes, 
101,000,000  bushels;  tobacco,  277,000,000  pounds. 
In  addition  to  higher  prices  and  better  yields,  pro- 
duction costs  were  less,  on  an  average,  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  greater,  both  of  which 
help  the  farmer.  While  there  is  much  cause  for 
congratulation  in  the  present  agricultural  situation, 
apple  and  potato  prices  in  the  Pacific  West  were 
so  low  the  past  year  that  large  quantities  of  these 
valuable  foods  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  which 
also  was  the  fate  of  an  immense  tonnage  of  grapes 
tomatoes  and  cantaloupes. 


"What's  New? 


m  Keeping  Abreast  of 
Agricultural  Progress 


More  News  About  Contest 
T^HE  judges  announce  they  have 

A  almost  completed  their  work  of 
selecting  the  winners  in  the  "Sug- 
gestion Contest."  Final  announce- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  issue  of 
February  H.  Who  will  be  the  lucky 
subscribers?  Who  will  win  the  $25 
first  prize  and  the  smaller  but  at- 
tractive awards  ?  In  case  of  a  tie  for 
any  prize,  the  full  amount  will  be 
paid  each  contestant.    — The  Editor. 


Study  Dairying  Here 

OOUTH  AFRICA,  which  has  a  population  of  a 
•p  million  and  a  half,  has  200  students  in  the 
United  States,  30  of  whom  are  studying  agricul- 
ture at  their  Government's  expense. 

Where  Sulphur  Succeeds 

THE  use  of  lime  and  sulphur  as  an  alfalfa  fertil- 
izer is  most  successful  on  sandy  and  sandy 
loam  soils,  according  to  James  P.  Grass,  Merced 

County  farm  adviser,  who  reports  100  per  cent 
gains  in  yields  as  a  result  of  applying  these  ma- 
terials.—W.  S.  TYLER. 

Peanut  Gets  Seed  Barley 

A GOOD  illustration  of  one  way  in  which  the 
parcel  post  system  helps  the  farmer  Is 
found  in  a  recent  shipment  of  1000  pounds  of  barley 
from  Anderson,  Shasta  County,  to  Peanut,  Trinity 
County,  by  mall.  The  postage  was  only  $10.60, 
while  it  would  have  cost  $30  to  forward  the  grain 
by  truck. 

Selling  Many  Herefords 

FOUR  THOUSAND  more  pilrebred  Herefords 
were  sold  last  year  than  in  the  previous  12 
months,  the  total  number  being  69,800,  which  is 
30,000  more  purebred  animals  than  were  sold  of 
any  other  beef  breed,  according  to  the  American 
Hereford  Association.  At  the  Chicago  Hereford 
sale  during  International  week  49  animals  were 
sold  for  an  average  of  $869,  one  bull  bringing 
$9100  and  two  females  $2750  each. 

This  Is  Big  Orange  Year 

HALF  the  1922  navel  orange  crop  will  run  126  to 
the  box  or  larger,  according  to  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  Not  since  1918  have 
such  large  oranges  been  produced  in  the  Golden 
State.  Small  fruit  was  the  rule  in  1920  and  1921. 
It  is  expected  that  the  present  season's  crop  of  big 
oranges  will  find  favor  with  both  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. The  large  size  of  the  fruit  is  attributed 
to  favorable  growing  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  A  temperature  of  90  degrees 
January  8  was  the  highest  known  in  Los  Angeles 
for  45  years,  according  to  weather-wise  observers. 

Hoover  Planting  Peaches 

HERBERT  HOOVER,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is 
planting  220  acres  of  fruit,  mostly  peaches,  on 
his  1200-acre  ranch  between  Wasco  and  Shatter, 
Kern  County.  Some  apricots  and  plums  also  are 
being  set.  Ultimately  the  entire  1200  acres  Is  to 
be  set  to  fruit,  it  is  announced.  The  extensive 
planting  operations  are  in  charge  of  W.  T.  Kirk- 
man,  president  of  the  California  Bud  Selection 
Association.  The  expressed  purpose  of  the  latter 
is  to  see  that  nursery  stock  is  true  to  name  and 
propagated  from  trees  bearing  large  quantities  of 
high-class  fruit. 

Oregon  Raises  Corn 

TEN  years  ago  there  was  hardly  any  corn  grown 
In  Oregon,  where  the  climate  was  considered 
too  cold  properly  to  ripen  this  crop.  Last  year  a 
single  Willamette  Valley  county,  Marion,  harvested 
1,400,000  bushels,  besides  1000  acres  of  corn  silage. 

The  introduction  of  this  profitable  crop  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and 
"Farmer"  Smith,  agricultural  agent  of  the  O.  W. 
R.  &  N.  Railway  Company. 

In  spite  of  the  Immense  amount  of  corn  now 
grown  in  Oregon,  Prof.  Hyslop,  of  the  college 
named,  estimates  that  2000  cars  of  corn,  valued  at 
$1,500,000,  were  shipped  into  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton during  the  year  ending  September  1. 

Puyallup  Pulls  Through 

ANEW  company  has  recently  been  organized  to 
take  over  the  old  Puyallup  (Wash.)  fruit 
growers'  co-operative  association.  The  latter 
enjoyed  a  period  of  marvelous  prosperity  under 
the  management  of  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  but  had  hard 
sledding  when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  berry 
market  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  new  concern  is  called  the  Pacific  Consoli- 
dation Company.  It  is  capitalized  at  $3,000,000  and 
is  financed  principally  by  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California  stockholders. 

The  canneries  of  the  company  were  leased  and 
operated  last  year  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Can- 
ning Company,  which  expects  to  keep  them  in 
operation  the  present  year.  Very  encouraging  re- 
sults were  obtained  the  past  season,  due  partly  to 
good  growing  and  ripening  weather  and  partly  to 
the  new  company's  constructive  policy. 

The  entire  crop  of  the  Puyallup  Valley,  which  is 
principally  berries,  was  marketed  and  the  growers 
paid  cash  for  their  fruit.  The  pack  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  that  favored  section.  It  is  the 
Intention  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  the  well- 
advertised  "Paul's  Jams." 

"Puyallup  berry  growers  are  beginning  to  see 


that  it  Is  poor  policy  to  force  the  price  of  their 
product  so  high  that  they  kill  their  own  business," 
says  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  sales  manager  of  the  new- 
company. 

Orchardists  Try  Wire  Bracing 

'TMIE  purchase  last  year  of  20,000  screw  eyes  by 
*  Ventura  County  farmers  Indicates  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  supplanting  wooden  props  with 
wires  for  bracing  fruit  trees.  Permanency  and 
non-interference  with  cultivation  are  two  advan- 
tages of  the  new  method. 

Incubators  Use  Electricity 

pLECTRICITY  is  supplanting  oil  for  heating 
Sonoma  County  incubators.  J.  H.  Holt  of 
Grafton  is  one  of  the  commercial  chick  hatchers 
who  has  lately  added  electric  incubators  to'  his 
equipment,  which  is  now  sufficiently  large  to  take 
care  of  50,000  eggs  at  one  setting.  Electricity  is 
said  to  produce  an  evener  heat  than  any  other 
agency  used  for  hatching  eggs  and  to  reduce  tha 
fire  hazard  to  the  minimum. — G.  B.  R. 

Like  Two-Pound  Prune  Pack 

THE  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  has  been  working  a  double  shift 
since  September  1  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with 
back  orders  for  two-pound  packages  of  prunes. 
This  organization  is  packing  143,000,000  pounds  of 
the  180,000,000  pounds  raised  In  the  State  last  year. 

Plant  "Robust"  Beans 

ANEW  strain  of  navy  bean,  known  as  the  "Ro- 
bust," which  Is  popular  with  New  York  and 
Michigan  growers,  made  such  a  good  showing  in 
tests  conducted  at  the  University  farm  the  past 
season  by  Prof.  George  W.  Hendry  that  demon- 
stration plantings  will  be  made  throughout  the 
small  white  and  blue  pod  bean  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia the  coming  season.  Five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  navy  beans  are  grown  annually  in  this 
State. 


W.  S.  GUILFORD 


Those  JVho  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editor*, 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  brilliant 
staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority;  each  Is 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

VI— W.  S.  GUILFORD 

BILL  GUILFORD  (whose  name  appears  as 
"W.  S.  Guilford"  on  the  books  he  has  writ- 
ten), contributing  editor  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  livestock  breeder, 
prune  and  pear  grower,  agri- 
cultural expert,  practical  farm- 
er, man  of  affairs,  eligible 
bachelor  and  general  distrib- 
utor of  sunbeams,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Coue  before  Coue  was 
heard  of. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  all  about 
him  here,  in  such  a  small  box, 
but  this  is  a  try:  Guilford 
came  West — to  California — as 
an  agricultural  expert  for  cer- 
tain Pittsburg  financiers  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  His  introduction  made  him  a 
Callfornian,  and  his  only  trips  East  have  been 
to  the  Chicago  International  Livestock  Show 
and  as  a  member  of  the  California  legislative 
commission  to  investigate  agricultural  colleges. 

Guilford  is  co-author  with  Eugene  Grubb  of 
"The  Potato,"  and  author  of  "The  California 
Hog  Book"  and  "Irrigation  Practice,"  published 
while  he  was  connected  with  a  big  irrigation 
development  in  Idaho.  He  was  the  subject  of 
the  famous  article  by  Freeman  Tilden  on  "The 
Farm  of  a  Thousand  Doors,"  which  Is  Butte 
City  Ranch,  Glenn  County,  owned  by  Guilford 
with  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  operated  by  himself. 

Guilford  was  born  In  Iowa,  educated  in  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  College  and  in  practical 
farming  in  Colorado,  Idaho  and  California.  He 
knows  fruit  and  livestock  and  reads  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Pliny,  the  Cosmopolitan,  Wells'  "Outlines 
of  History"  and  mystery  stories.  He  likes  peo- 
ple and  he  lives  like  the  fine,  high-caliber, 
broad-gauged  Westerner  he  is. 

He  is  president  of  the  American  Shetland 
Pony  Registry  Association  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Shropshire  Registry  Association.  He 
practices  what  he  preaches,  aud  can  drive  a 
flivver  at  45  miles  an  hour,  which  Is  faster  than 
most  of  them  go.  Guilford  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  awaken  the  Pacific  Coast  to  a  realization 
of  its  agricultural  possibilities. 

His  articles  are  from  life.  He  puts  the 
human  touch  into  his  stuff,  as  we  say  In  the 
writing  game.  He's  so  human  himself  he  caa't 
help  It. 

JfEXT  WEEK— "BOB"  JOXB3. 
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Home  Farm 
Happenings 

CARING  FOR  LAME  LAMB 
This  season  we  have  a  fine  lot 
of  ram  lambs  which  we  are  keeping 
for  the  May  and  June  ram  trade.  They 
are  a  mighty  playful  lot  and  sometimes 
they  play  pretty  rough. 

The  other  day  one  of  them  got  such 
a  bad  crack  on  the  shoulder  that  he 
had  trouble  in  getting  around.  At 
feeding  time  he  was  at  such  a  disad- 
vantage that  he  soon  began  to  lose 
weight  rapidly.  Noticing  this,  we 
brought  him  over  to  a  place  near  the 
house,  where  he  has  a  pen  all  by  him- 
self and  nothing  to  bother  him.  When 
spring  comes  he  will  be  Just  as  good 
as  the  remainder  of  the  lambs. 


Chimeras — Interesting  Variegated  Plants 


MANURING  THE  YARD 
We  have  just  finished  coating  the 
house  yard  with  barnyard  manure.  We 
piled  it  on  thick,  a  foot  or  more  around 
some  of  the  trees  and  upon  some  of 
the  flower  beds.  We  have  always  had 
trouble  in  holding  moisture  in  the  lawn 
during  some  of  the  hot,  dry  spells, 
when  the  trees  were  apt  to  wilt  In  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  to  assuage  their 
thirst.  When  the  ground  gets  real  dry 
it  is  difficult  to  soak  in  enough  water 
from  an  ordinary  faucet  to  do  much 
good. 

The  manure  was  applied  more  for 
mulching  and  moisture-holding  than  for 
fertilizing,  although  the  latter  would 
make  the  work  well  worth  while.  We 
know  by  experience  about  the  good  ef- 
fects of  manure  mulching. 

A  few  orange  trees  in  the  yard  used 
to  have  lots  of  split  fruit,  in  addition 
to  plenty  of  good  navel  oranges.  Last 
summer  we  applied  a  heavy  coating  of 
barnyard  manure  to  the  ground  around 
them,  then  gave  the  soil  a  good  water 
soaking. 

What  was  the  result?  Only  a  few 
oranges  split,  while  the  trees  made  a 
wonderful  growth,  being  covered  with 
glossy,  dark-brown  leaves.  The  new 
leaves  are  quite  large,  but  the  old  ones 
are  pretty  small.  Some  suckers  are 
starting.  Should  these  be  rubbed  off? 
We'll  ask  a  citrus  expert. 


«TT>REAKING"  A  COLT 

D  We  have  a  big  colt  coming  four 
this  spring.  He  is  out  of  a  1700-pound 
mare  and  was  sired  by  a  registered 
Belgian  stallion  that  weighed  consid- 
erably over  a  ton.  John  says  this  colt 
will  weigh  1800  pounds.  He — the  colt 
— Is  certainly  immense,  big  and  power- 
fully strong. 

John  is  a  great  "hand"  with  horses. 
The  way  he  made  friends  with  this  big, 
awkward  colt  and  mastered  him  was 
good  to  see.  When  the  colt  was  about 
a  year  old  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
halter-breaking  him.  At  first  he  iwA 
didn't  want  any  one  at  all  to  handle 
him.  We  had  to  throw  him  and  keep 
him  tied  up  with  a  slipnoose  around. his 
back  girth  and  up  through  his  halter 
for  awhile — to  sort  o'  show  him  who 
was  boss. 

Now  the  colt  and  John  are  great 
friends.  When  the  latter  goes  into  the 
pasture  the  colt  will  come  up  to  him 
to  have  his  ears  rubbed  and  will  follow 
John  around  until  the  latter  leaves  the 
field. 

The  colt  Is  at  last  getting  "bridle 
wise"  and  used  to  harness.  Every  day 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  he  has  had  the 
bridle  put  on  him  and  has  been  turnnd 
loose  in  the  corral.  Whenever  John  has 
a  little  spare  time  he  puts  the  harness 
on  the  colt  and  drives  him  around  a 
while. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  clears  up  a 
little  we  shall  hitch  up  the  colt  with 
Old  Dollar,  a  steady  old  horse  who 
knows  more  than  some  folks.  The  colt 
may  go  along  Just  like  he  himself  was 
an  old  horse — or  he  may  do  something 
else.  If  he  doesn't  behave  we'll  tell 
you  about  It  afterwards. 

Meanwhile,  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
■ee  John  and  the  colt  together.  They 
■eem  to  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly and  are  great  chums.  This  "way" 
with  animals  which  some  persons  have 
la  an  Inborn  trait — like  the  ability  to 
write  poetry  or  move  the  ears — and 
cannot  be  acquired. 


HIMERAS  constitute  a  group 
of  attractive  and  Interesting 
ornamental  plant  novelties 
which  always  attract  atten- 
tion because  of  their  varie- 
gated color  patterns.  Many 
of  them  lend  themselves  best 
to  outdoor  planting,  being 
placed  to  advantage  in  shaded  or  other- 
wise dark  places,  while  others  can  be 
grown  equally  as  well  as  house  plants. 

An  unusual  and  very  attractive  mem- 
ber of  this  class  is  the  bowstring  hemp 
(Sanseviera  zeylonica),  a  plant  of  very 
accommodating  habits,  for  it  will  flour- 
ish in  the  shade,  while  the  dust  and 
dry  air  of  the  living  room,  so  fatal  to 
many  of  the  more  delicate  plants, 
seems  to  have  little  effect  upon  it. 

The  plants  have  long,  narrow,  sword- 
like leaves,  the  ground  color  of  which 
Is  a  dark  green,  curiously  mottled  with 
grayish  white  cross  striations.  Such  a 
plant  can  give  to  a  situation  as  grace- 
ful a  touch  as  a  piece  of  shapely  stat- 
uary. 

The  propagation  of  new  plants  from 
an  established  one  easily  can  be  accom- 
plished by  cutting  one  of  the  long 
leaves  into  sections,  which  are  placed 
with  one  end  in  damp  sand  or  soil  un- 
til they  have  rooted. 

"  H AND-I N-GLO VE  "  ARRANGEMENT 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  gera- 
niums, which  have  the  dainty,  white- 
bordered  leaves,  and  some  have  ob- 
served that  there  are  other  geraniums 
which  have  the  reverse  arrangement — 
white-centered  leaves  with  green  bor- 
ders. This  condition,  where  one  type 
of  cells  forms  a  complete  covering  for 
another  type,  has  been  aptly  referred  to 
as  a  "hand-in-glove"  arrangement.  In 
the  case  of  the  white-bordered  leaves 
the  "glove"  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
layers  of  colorless  cells,  while  the 
"hand"  is  composed  entirely  of  green 
cells.  In  the  leaves  of  some  plants, 
Euonymus  japonica,  for  instance,  the 
non-green  cells  contain  a  yellow  pig- 
ment, while  in  some  few  cases  other 
colors  occur,  as  in  coleus. 

Plants  having  this  type  of  variega- 
tion are  known  technically  as  periclinal 
chimeras,  because  of  the  cells  on  the 
surface  being  different  from  those  com- 
posing the  Inner  portions  of  the  plant. 
The  colorless  layers  of  cells  of  a  white- 
edged  leaf  of  geranium  or  of  Euony- 
mus can  be  seen  if  the  cut  edge  of  the 
leaf  be  examined  with  a  small  hand 
lens.  The  diagrams  of  leaf  sections 
give  an  idea  how  they  should  appear. 

There  are  also  variegated  plants 
which  do  not  have  the  green  and  non- 
green  portions  in  a  definite  pattern 
typical  of  the  periclinal  chimeras,  but 
a  distribution  such  that  some  leaves  are 
entirely  of  one  color,  while  others  con- 
tain various  fractions  of  green  areas. 
This  type  of  variegation  is  known  tech- 
nically as  a  sectorial  chimera,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  the  stems  as  well 
as  the  leaves  of  such  plants  contain 
sectors  or  streaks  of  colored  and  non- 
colored  cells  growing  side  by  side. 

BEAUTIFUL  "THIEF"  BRANCHES 

Chimeras  of  this  type  occur  in  a 
great  number  of  different  plant  species. 
Sectorial  chimeras  can  produce  peri- 
clinal chimeras  when  the  edge  of  a 
streak  or  sector  of  cells  of  one  kind 
grows  over  the  adjoining  edge  of  the 
cells  of  the  other  kind  at  the  point 
where  a  bud  pushes  out  from  the  stem. 
They  can  also  give  rise  to  branches 
In  which  chlorophyll,  the  green  color- 
ing of  plants,  Is  entirely  absent.  Such 
branches  act  as  parasites  upon  the 
plant,  for  without  the  chlorophyll  they 
cannot  produce  their  own  carbohydrate 
food  material  from  the  air  and  must 
draw  this  nourishment  from  the  sup- 
ply elaborated  by  the  green  portions  of 
the  plant. 

When  these  parasitic  branches  pro- 
duce flowers,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
the  flowers  are  in  no  way  different  in 
color  from  the  flowers  borne  on  the 
green  portions  of  the  plant.  This  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  change  effects 
only  chlorophyll  and  flowers,  as  a 
usual  thing,  do  not  contain  this  green 
pigment. 

There  is  another  type  of  variegation 
which  should  be  mentioned.  A  typical 
example  is  found  in  the  yellow-epotted 
or  calico-leaved  flowering  maple  (Abu- 
tilon).  This  type  of  variegation  results 
from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  pro- 


By  J.  L.  COLLINS 

Instructor   in    Genetics,    University  of 
California  College  of  Agriculture 

(See  Illustration*  in  Artgravure,  Inside  Back 
Cover) 

toplasm  of  the  plant  cells,  resulting  in 
a  condition  sometimes  referred  to  as 
chlorosis.  This  chlorotic  condition  is 
readily  transferred  by  grafting  to  about 
fifty  species  and  varieties  of  Abutilon. 
Two  species,  Abutilon  arboreum  and 
Lavatera  arborea,  are  considered  im- 


Plant  -  Crossing 
Explained 

RECENTLY  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM 
reported  some  unusual 
claims  made  by  R.  B.  Hol- 
comb,  Tulare  vineyardist, 
whc  stated  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  grapes 
by  grafting.  This  grower's 
assertions  provoked  much 
comment  among  scientists 
and  others  interested  in 
plant  breeding.  The  accom- 
panying article  throws  ad- 
ditional light  upon  this  in- 
teresting subject. — Editor. 


mune  and  do  not  become  variegated 
when  grafted  to  the  variegated  variety. 

PLANTS  FOR  SHADY  LOCATIONS 

The  original  spotted  Abutilon  (Astri- 
atum  Thompsonii)  was  introduced 
about  1868  from  the  West  Indies.  By 
grafting  it  on  green  plants  of  other 
species,  spotted  variegation  has  spread 
widely  through  the  genus. 

Both  the  Abutilons  and  the  Aucuba 
are  used  extensively  as  ornamentals. 
The  latter,  being  very  tolerant  of  shade 
and  drip  water,  is  used  largely  on  the 
north  side  of-  buildings,  hedges  and  be- 
tween buildings  and  with  other  plants 
In  mass  plantings  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  the  solid  green.  They  also  serve 
to  throw  light  into  dark  corners  of 
any  nature.  They  are,  however,  used 
much  more  extensively  in  England, 
where  the  need  is  felt  of  something  to 


dispel  the  dull  darkness  produced  by 

solid  grt  ;n  masses  during  the  foggy, 
and  rainy  season. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  sectorial  and  periclinal 
chimeras,  but  in  part  we  are  denied 
this  pleasure,  for  it  is  not  known  why 
some  cells  cannot  produce  green  color. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  demonstrate 
how  certain  chimeras  can  be  produced. 

Plants  of  quite  different  kinds  can 
be  grafted  together.  When  the  cion 
is  cut  off  at  the  point  of  union  with 
the  stock,  after  the  union  of  the  two 
is  well  formed,  a  number  of  adventi- 
tious buds  appear,  some  of  which  will 
be  composed  partly  of  cion  and  partly 
of  stock  tissues. 

Winkler,  a  German  botanist,  pro- 
duced a  tomato  nightshade  chimera  in 
this  way,  using  the  cleft  (or  saddle) 
grafting  method.  When  the  cion  was 
well  established  it  was  cut  back  to  the 
point  of  union  with  the  stock.  Among 
the  buds  issuing  from  the  region  of 
the  decapitated  graft,  some  were  com- 
posed of  tomato  cells  on  one  side,  pro- 
ducing typical  tomato  leaves  and  fruits, 
while  the  other  side,  composed  of  night- 
shade cells,  produced  leaves  and  fruits 
of  the  nightshade. 

Some  of  the  leaves  on  this  stem  aris- 
ing from  the  line  of  union  of  the  two 
kinds  of  cells  were  part  tomato  and 
part  nightshade. 

Some  other  buds  were  produced 
which  bore  leaves  not  typical  of  either 
of  the  two  species  used  in  grafting. 
One,  which  more  nearly  resembled  the 
nightshade,  was  found  to  have  an  in- 
ner portion  of  nightshade  cells,  with 
a  covering  of  a  single  layer  of  tomato 
cells.  Another,  which  was  much  more 
tomato-like  in  appearance,  was  found 
to  have  a  center  of  nightshade  cells, 
witjr  a  double  layer  of  tomato  cells  on 
the  outer  side. 

These  were  periclinal  chimeras.  Oth- 
ers were  produced  in  which  the  condi- 
tions were  reversed,  the  tomato  cells 
on  the  inside  and  the  nightshade  on 
the  exterior.  The  fruits  of  these  peri- 
clinal chimeras  were  neither  tomatoes 
nor  nightshade  berries,  but  somewhat 
intermediate.  The  seeds,  however,  gave 
rise  to  only  one  kind  of  plant,  either 
pure  tomato  or  pure  nightshade,  de- 
pending upon  the  kind  of  cells  in  tha 
first  layer  beneath  the  epidermis,  for 
it  is  from  this  layer  that  pollen  grains 
and  ovules  are  produced. 

[Professor  Collins'  article  will  be  c>n- 
luded   in   next    week's   issue   of  ORCHARD 

nd  FARM  — Ed.  1  
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4.  child  appreciates 


-Pleasant 
Surroundings 


Do  you  know  the  effect  of 
bright  or  subdued  colors  on 
your  children? 

Just  as  a  change  of  climate 
or  environment  is  beneficial,  so 
a  change  in  interior  decoration 
improves  the  home  life.  Cor- 
rect color  harmonies  make  for 
greater  accord  in  the  home. 

A  color  suggestion  for  the 
living-room 

Mathews   Wallpaper   of  a 


quiet  gray  is  used  on  the  walls. 
Mathews  Permolite  (French 
Gray)  Enamel  covers  the 
woodwork.  A  medium  hued 
rug  is  on  the  floor — and  bright 
blue  drapes  hang  in  the  win- 
dows. A  canary  yellow  lamp 
shade  adds  a  touch  of  sunshine 
to  the  effect  already  created. 

Let  the  Mathews  Service  De- 
partment help  choose  the  prop- 
er colors  for  your  home. 


MATHEWS  RUNT 


« 
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Use  McCormick-Deering 

Plows  and  Tillage  Implements 

Their  Close,  Efficient  Work  Brings 
Bigger  Yield  Out  of  Thousands  of 
Orchards 


McCORMICK-DEERING  tillage 
implements  are  made  in  many 
varieties  and  they  include  or- 
chard harrows  of  most  satisfactory  de- 
sign and  proved  efficiency.  The  lower 
illustration  shows  the  famous  McCor- 
mick-Deering Leverless,  the  strong, 
double  disk  harrow  operated  entirely 
from  the  tractor  seat.  Special  sizes  for 
orchard  work  available;  smooth  gang 
ends  avoid  barking  trees.  Tha  regular 
horse-drawn  orchard  harrow  has  low 
frame  and  levers.  The  gangs,  which 
are  covered  with  broad  shields,  may  be 
extended  from  4  ft.  to  11  ft.  width  for 
flexibility  under  trees  and  bushes. 

The  McCormick-Deering  P  &  0  No. 
11  Tractor  Disk  Plow  is  a  practical  im- 
plement that  will  get  close  to  trees  and 
handle  the  heaviest  growth  of  weeds  or 
cover  crop.  It  is  built  low,  narrow,  and 
sturdy.  Frame  and  control  rod  act  as 


734  Lawrence  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  P  &  O  No.  11  Orchard  Tractor  Di,h  Plow — 3- 
disk  tize.     Note  narrow,  low-down  construction  and 
eturdy  simplicity. 


guards  or  fenders,  carrying  low  hang- 
ing branches  over  without  damage  to 
trees  or  fruit. 

The  off-side  hitch,  right  or  left, 
makes  for  maximum  flexibility  in  or- 
chard work.  Power  lift  is  controlled  by 
single  trip  rope.  Wood  break-pin  pro- 
tects plow  and  tractor  against  break- 
age. The  P  &  0  No.  11  comes  in  2  and 
3-furrow,  26-inch  disk.  Moldboard 
scrapers  available — very  effective  in 
heavy  cover  crops.  One  wheel  weight 
furnished.  Sand  rims  and  extra  wheel 
weights  can  be  supplied  as  extras. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
for  your  choice  in  a  variety  of  plows 
and  tillage  implements  for  farm  use. 
Send  inquiries  to  the  branches  named 
below  if  you  prefer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 
( Incorporated  ) 


201  Potrero  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McCormick-Deering  15- 
30  tractor  and  lever- 
lets  disk  harrow.  Take 
this  outfit  into  the 
orchard. 


Herdsman  Tells  of  Wide 
Experience  With  Kow-Kare 

Paul  A.  Chadwlck  of  Corona.  Cal..  writes 
uo  a  typical  letter  on  the  results  of  his  use 
of  Kow-Kare  In  the  dairy.   He  says: 

"I  am  a  herdsman  for  the  Jameson  Estate 
and  I  am  having  difficulty  to  convince  the 
manager  of  the  value  of  KOW-KARE.  We 
are  troubled  with  abortion,  retained  after- 
birth, and  barrenness,  all  of  which  I  can  pre- 
vent with  KOW-KARE  and  I  have  had  100% 
results  with  barrenness,  never  In  sixteen  years 
with  several  thousand  cows  In  several  states 
failed  to  get  cows  with  calf  after  three 
months'  continuous  use.  I  have  used  about 
a  ton  of  your  product  and  some  Garget  Rem- 
edy as  well  as  Bag  Balm.  My  father  used 
KOW-KARE  when  I  was  very  young  and 
never  had  a  case  of  abortion,  and  only  one 
case  of  retained  afterbirth  in  over  twenty 
years." 

That  KOW-KARE  can  and  does  accomplish 
such  wonderful  results  is  not  strange.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  ths  remedy  build  up 
and  put  Into  healthy  operation  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  It  is  In  these  organs 
that  most  diseases  of  oows  are  centered — and 
it  is  these  same  organs  that  regulate  the 
How  of  milk. 

During  the  months  of  winter  feeding  the 
milk-making  functions  need  outside  support. 

Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California 

 Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


KOW-KARE  furnishes  this  help.  Just  a 
tablespoonful  In  ths  feed  twloe  a  day  for 
one  week  In  each  month  will  show  a  big  In- 
crease in  the  yield  of  milk.  The  use  of 
KOW-KARE  before  and  after  calving  assures 
more   robust  cows  and  healthier  calves. 

We  have  a  thirty-two  page  book  that  tells 
Just  what  to  do  in  case  of  cow  Illness.  It 
Is  called  "Ths  Horns  Cow  Doctor"  and  Is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Thousands  of  cow 
owners  ask  for  It  each  year. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 

have  KOW-KARE — $1.26  and  65o  sizes.  If 
dealor  is  not  supplied  we  will  mall,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

I.ynilonvllle.  Vt. 


YOU  HAVEN'T  READ  THE  PAPER 

UNTIL  YOUV'E  READ  THE  ADS 


Why  Be  Sick 

If  you  can  be  well?  Over  90  per  cent 
of  all  human  Ills  are  caused  by  wrong 
eating  and  neglect  of  the  body.  If 
you  suffer  from  Digestive  and  Nerv- 
ous Disorders,  from  Colds,  Catarrhs 
or  any  other  Chronic  Ailments,  read 
"Exuberant  Health,"  by  Richard  Rob- 
erts. It  will  show  you  the  road  to 
perfect  health  bjfc  teaching  you  to 
select  for  your  diet  such  foods  which 
are  best  suited  for  your  Individual 
needs  and  how  to  take  care  of  your 
body. 

Price  $1.00. 
Descriptive  Booklet  Free. 

The  Brookside  Press 

261   E.  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

~^KILL- 
Spider  -Aphis-Scale 

without  (Samara  to  fruit,  flowers  or  vegeta- 
tion,  with  the  stainless  agreeable  Insecticide 

"Fumispray" 

A  liquid  concentrate,  ready  for  use.  Mixes 
readily  with  water  in  any  proportion.  A  trial 
ordsr  of  one  gallon  (making-  25  gallons  of 
spray)  sont  prepaid  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  for  1100. 

STRAUS3-LASHER  LABORATORIES, 
lt>63  Santee  St., 
i  -is  Angeles.  California. 


Potatoes  $1  a  Sack 

SOME  Sonoma  County  farmers  sold 
potatoes  this  winter  as  low  as  $1 
a  sack.  As  a  result  of  unprofitable 
prices,  many  parts  of  fields  and  some 
entire  patches  were  not  dug.  Because 
of  these  discouraging  conditions, 
many  ranchers  will  likely  leave  the 
potato  business  alone,  which  will 
inur  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  re- 
main in  the  game.  A  corn  belt  farmer 
says  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  plant 
many  potatoes  except  when  they  were 
so  cheap  that  he  could  get  the  seed 
for  nothing.  His  idea  was  not  to  save 
s  ed  money,  but  to  grow  a  crop  which 
would  likely  command  good  prices  be- 
cause it  would*  be  abandoned  by  many 
producers  on  account  of  unprofitable 
retu.  ns  received  for  the  preceding 
year's  output. 


Lettuce  Production  Costs 

THE  cost  of  putting  a  crate  of  Im- 
perial Valley  lettuce  on  the  East- 
ern market  Is  estimated  at  $3.88  by 
F.  W.  Walte,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner for  that  district.  This  amount 
is  divided  as  follows:  Growing,  75 
cents;  cutting,  15;  hauling,  10;  crat- 
ing, 70;  freight  to  Chicago,  $1.34; 
cartage,  9  cents;  commission,  15  cents. 

"Counting  150  crates  to  the  acre  and 
the  price  at  $5  a  crate,  this  leaves  a 
net  profit  of  $150,  which  is  equal  to 
the  price  of  the  land  In  many  In- 
stances," states  Mr.  Walte.  "We  do 
not  need  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  made  by  gardening  In  the 
Imperial  Valley,  when  the  truth  shows 
that  the  land  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself  in  six  months." 


Manuring  Potatoes  Pays 

WALTER  HECOX,  former  railway 
clerk,  was  called  crazy  by  his 
neighbors  for  hauling  barnyard  ma- 
nure three  miles  up  a  stiff  grade  to 
his  Nevada  County  ranch  to  enrich 
potato  ground.  The  ground  was  al- 
ready fertile,  there  was  plenty  of  water 
for  irrigating — what  more  was  needed f 
But  without  additional  fertility  only 
moderate  yields  could  be  secured; 
therefore  In  order  to  make  real  money 
in  the  farming  game,  Hecox  decided 
the  manure  hauling  was  necessary. 
He  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
would  pay  to  sack  only  the  finest  pota- 
toes, which  he  sold  to  customers  at 
fancy  prices.  As  a  result  of  these 
methods  the  former  figure  Juggler  has 
achieved  signal  farming  success. — HI. 
G.  KINYON. 


Growing  Grimm  Alfalfa 

THE  superiority  of  Grimm  alfalfa, 
under  certain  climatic  conditions, 
has  long  been  known,  but  ihe  high 
price  of  seed  has  prevented  It  from 
coming  Into  general  use.  In  spite  of 
this  drawback,  practically  all  the 
alfalfa  sown  In  Des  Chutes  County, 
Oregon,  last  spring  was  of  this  variety. 

Lake  and  several  other  Eastern  Ore- 
gon counties  within  the  past  few  years 
have  made  large  plantings  of  Grimm, 
and  have  found  it  a  great  improve- 
ment on  all  other  sorts.  It  is  hardy, 
will  not  winter  kill  and  yields  heavily. 
In  localities  where  the  climate  is 
severe,  farm  advisers  recommend 
Grimm  alfalfa  for  testing. 


San  Joaquin  Short  on  Hay 

THERE  is  a  shortage  of  hay  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  acreage  and  an  increase  In 
dairy  cattle  in  that  region.  Baled  hay 
Is  selling  at  $17  a  ton  and  promises 
to  go  considerably  higher.  The  Im- 
perial Valley,  which  normally  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  forage  for  ex- 
port, Is  reported  to  have  no  surplus 
this  year.  There  was  *  shortage  of 
hay  In  the  San  Joaquin  last  spring, 
and  the  lack  of  forage  this  year  prom- 
ises to  be  more  pronounced. — W.  S. 
TYLER. 

Sugar  Beets  Pay  Well 

SUGAR  beets  in  the  delta  section 
east  of  San  Francisco  Bay  yield 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  tons  an  acre 
and  carry  a  sugar  content  of  15  to  25 
per  cent.  Some  sales  were  made  the 
past  season  at  $10  a  ton.  The  sugar 
factories  are  encouraging  larger  plant- 
ings of  beets,  the  chief  hindrance  to 
which  is  the  difficulty  of  renting  small 
sized  tracts—  DESALONE  HOLLA- 
BAL'GH. 

CANADIANS  BUY  BEES 
During  a  single  month  of  the  past 
year    Canadians    bought    of  United 
States  apiarists  1000  packages  of  bees. 
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Grasses  to  Save  Ocean  Lots 


How  to  Control 
Drifting  Sand 


By  DR.  P.  B.  KENNEDY 

University  of  California  Colh  ijc  of  Ai/riculture 


I T  happens  frequently  that 
land  adjacent  to  the  ocean 
becomes  valuable  residence 
property.  Tracts  are  laid  out 
and  the  sand  drifting  from 
the  ocean  extends  Inland 
year  by  year  until  the  lots 
or  valuable  farm  land  are 
rendered  undesirable.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  the  systematic  planting 
of  Beach  or  Marram  Grass  <  Ammo- 
phlla  arenaria). 

Provipcetown,  Cape  Cod,  Massachu- 
setts, dwes  its  existence  to  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  Beach  Grass.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  power  to 
plant  Beach  Grass  wherever  the  mov- 
ing sand  was  threatening  the  town. 
Similar  success  has  been  brought 
about  in  Holland  and  In  France. 

IN  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 

As  an  example  of  the  utilization  of 
Ihls  grass  in  our  own  State,  we  may 
mention  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran- 


The  furrows  should  be  about  two  feet 
apart.  The  first  plantings  should  be 
done  on  the  leeward  side,  gradually 
working  over  the  dune  to  the  wind- 
ward side. 

HAND  TRANSPLANTING 

The  transplanting  also  may  be  done 
by  hand.  Force  a  long-handled  spade 
into  the  sand  and  press  is  backward. 
At  the  same  time  have  a  man,  carry- 
ing an  armful  of  the  plant  divisions, 
place  one  in  the  opening.  Then  with- 
draw the  spade  and  press  the  sand 
firmly  around  the  clump.  The  plant- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  win 
ter,  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rains. 

Seed  may  be  sown,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  the  sand  and  seed  in  place 
long  enough  to  Insure  germination, 
even  with  the  use  of  brush  or  other 
material. 

The  roots  are  utilized  in  Europe  for 
hope   making,  and  coarse  mats  are 


Drifting    sand    is  a 
menace  to  much  valu- 
able property  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


cisco.  Much  of  the  area  originally 
consisted  of  sand  dunes.  Beach  Grass 
was  used  extensively  in  the  reclama- 
tion process.  It  still  covers  miles  of 
territory  along  the  ocean  front,  the 
result  of  original  plantings  carried  on 
with  the  recommendation  and  super- 
vision of  Mr.  John  MacLaren,  the  able 
superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Behind  these  dunes  which  have  been 
stopped  by  the  grass,  there  are  fertile, 
sheltered  areas  now  growing  crops  of 
vegetables. 

GRASS  HOLDS  SAND 

The  grass  usually  grows  from  two 
to  four  feet  above  the  sand,  producing 
dense  clumps  of  rather  long,  rigid 
leaves.  It  has  a  somewhat  similar 
effect  to  that  of  brush  or  bushes  in 
stopping  snow  from  drifting.  The 
creeping  roots,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
underground  stems,  penetrate  the 
sand  for  long  distances,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet,  binding  the  sand  and 
holding  it  in  place. 

In  addition,  the  grass  spreads  out  a 
lacework  of  very  slender  roots,  which 
creep  over  the  surface  and  extend  for 
long  distances  from  the  grass  clump 
over  the  open  areas.  These  also  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  holding  pro- 
cess. The  sand  collects  around  the 
clumps  of  grass,  and  as  It  accumulates 
the  grass  keeps  growing  above  it. 

METHOD  OF  PROPAGATION 

Beach  Grass  js  best  propagated  by 
transplanting.  By  dividing  up  the 
clumps,  taking  care  to  have  some  or 
the  root  attached  to  each  division  and 
then  catting  back  about  half  of  the 
leaf  growth,  the  pieces  may  be  trans- 
planted successfully  in  the  sand. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  plow 
Ing  a  furrow  and  placing  the  plant 
divisions  In  the  furrows  about  two  feet 
apart,  as  shown  in  the  Illustration. 


woven  from  them  for  household  use. 

The  leaves  have  been  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  paper,  and  also 
make  an  excellent  and  durable  thatch. 

The  grass  is  of  no  value  for  fodder. 
Fortunately,   It  does   not   spread   to  i 
other  lands  and  become  a  pest. 


Develop  Big  Seed  Farm 

A1245-ACRE  tract  of  land  In  the 
Sacramento  delta  district  is  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Morse  Seed  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  Nearly  $50,000 
will  be  spent  on  this  project. 

Three  hundred  acres  will  be  planted 
to  seed  crops,  200  to  asparagus  and  a 
Harriett  pear  orchard  enlarged  from 
twenty-two  to  fifty  acres.  The  re- 
mainder ii  the  land  will  be  planted  to 
beans  ai.d  onions. 

Irrigation  water  will  be  pumped 
through  a  10-inch  and  two  8-inch  pipes 
from  Sutter  slough,  a  navigable  arm  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  Drinking  water 
will  be  obtained  from  three  wells  219, 
253  and  275  feet  deep. 
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Women  Succeed  With  Milk  Goats 


m 


|T'S  a  tar  cry  from  the  Pacific 
States  to  London  and  Egypt, 
but  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
perspective  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  California 
farming  the  reader  must 
|  imagine  himself  in  those  far- 
away places ;  from  there  came 
the  principal  characters  in  this  little 
story.  Like  Moses,  Miss  Violet  Kirby 
came  up  out  of  Egypt,  where  her  father 
was  a  government  official. 

Journeying  to  England,  she  entered 
a  gardening  school,  as  an  agricultural 
college  is  called  there.  While  studying 
productive  husbandry  she  met  Miss 
Rose  Saunders,  daughter  of  a  London 
barrister.  The  new  friends  found  they 
had  a  common  ambition — to  see  Cali- 
fornia. Ten  years  ago  they  realized 
their  dream  by  visiting  an  acquaint- 
ance who  lived  near  Los  Angeles. 

The  English  ladies  liked  the  Land 
of  Sunshine  so  well  they  soon  decided 
to  remain  here  and  engage  in  the  poul- 


How  Two  English  Ladies  Found  Content- 
ment  in  Sunny  California 

WHICH  are  best  suited  to  feminine  fanning,  goats  or 
hens?    Jliss  Violet  Kirby  and  Miss  Rose  Saunders, 
enterprising  Er-glish  farmerettes,  discarded  the  latter  in  favor 
of  the  former  on  their  forty-acre  ranch  in  Live  Oak  Canyon, 
San  Bernardino  County.  Their  experiences  form  a  picturesque 
chapter  in  California  agriculture. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


ranch  sign,  he  hears  the  musical  tinkle 
of  many  little  bells.  Across  the  canyon 
a  herd  of  brown  milk  goats,  looking  in 
the  distance  for  all  the  world  like  a 
flock  of  deer,  comes  into  view  around 
a  grassy  knoll. 

Accepting  the  lettered  invitation  to 


chose  an  out-of-the-way  mountain  re- 
treat for  a  home. 

"We  do  not  find  it  lonesome,"  added 
Miss  Kirby,  who  had  arrived  from  the 
goat  corral  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
"Many  people  pass  along  the  road 
across  the  canyon  and  neighbors  are 


not  far  away.  Yes,  it  was  a  bit  'scary* 
at  first,  with  coyotes  howling  in  the 
hills  at  night  and  wildcats  and  rattle- 
snakes to  kill  in  the  daytime.  But  we 
found  pioneering  really  pleasant,  on 
the  whole,  and  now  we  have  an  auto 
and  a  comfortable  home,  with  many 
interesting  visitors." 

The  farmhouse  is  surrounded  by  a 
profusion  of  trees,  vines  and  shrubs, 
with  fruit  and  flowers  everywhere, 
divided  by  neat,  stone-bordered  walks. 
A  thousand-gallon  tank  is  filled  from 
an  underground  irrigation  pipe  which 
crosses  the  upper  end  of  the  ranch. 
This  reservoir  supplies  water  for  home 
and  stock  use  and  for  the  houseyard 
and  garden.  No  field  crops  are  grown, 
as  it  has  been  found  cheaper  to  buy 
what  little  hay  and  grain  are  needed 
tc  feed  the  herd. 

A  half  hundred  hens  are  all  that  are 
left  of  the  large  flock  to  which  the 
owners  first  pinned  their  income 
hopes.  (Continued  on  Page  H.) 
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Live  Oak  goats  love  their  mistresses. 
Right — Miss  Saunders,  one  of  the  part- 
ners 


Above — Buck  sheds  made  of  piano  boxes.  Miss  Kirby  is  shown 
with  two  of  their  fine  does. 


try  profession.  The  prospective  chick- 
en ranches  which  they  were  shown  by 
enterprising  real  estate  dealers  looked 
so  barren  and  desolate  to  the  new- 
comers, however,  that  purchasing  was 
postponed. 

FIND   IDEAL  LOCATION 

Finally,  while  visiting  the  famous 
milk  goat  farm  of  Winthrop  Howland, 
near  Redlands,  the  future  farmerettes 
found  a  region  which  suited  them  so 
well  they  bought  44  acres  of  raw  land 
near  by.  Exchanging  their  traveling 
dresses  for  work  clothes,  they  pro. 
ceeded  to  dig  in  and  dig  out 

The  visitor  to  this  little  stock  farm 
leaves  the  highway  a  half  dozen  miles 
east  of  Redlands  and  for  two  miles 
follows  lovely  Live  Oak  Canyon.  Stop- 
ping his  motor  in  front  of  the  roadside 


"drive  over,"  he  follows  a  winding 
track  down  the  precipitous  banks  of  a 
50-foot  chasm,  which  is  crossed — and 
the  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  climbed 
to  the  farmhouse.  An  autoload  of  vis- 
itors is  enjoying  a  picnic  dinner  in 
the  warm  winter  sunshine,  enter- 
tained by  a  conversational  lecture  on 
goat  culture  by  Miss  Saunders.  The 
latter  is  considered  an  authority  on 
this  subject  and  has  been  invited  to 
talk  to  Redlands  audiences. 

PIONEERING   IS  PLEASANT 

"These  beautiful  live  oak  trees  and 
the  surrounding  hills,  undeflled  by  the 
hand  of  man,  are  what  brought  us 
here,"  explained  Miss  Saunders  when 
asked  why  she  and  her  friend,  who 
had  always  lived  among  many  people. 
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Legumes  to  the  Rescue— How  'tn^A™ Solving 


Even  alfalfa,  the  pride  of  the  valley 
and  the  firm  basis  of  her  prosperity, 
began  to  weaken  under  the  continued 
onslaughts  of  oraniverous  mowers, 
which  sheared  the  meadows  six  or 
eight  times  a  year,  season  after  season. 
Millions  of  plants  gave  up  the  ghost 
and  were  replaced  by  Bermuda  grass 
and  other  intruders. 

Other  explanations  besides  soil  ex- 
haustion were  not  wanting  to  account 
for  the  sickly  condition  of  alfalfa 
fields.  They  were  pastured  too  close, 
some  said,  or  were  Improperly  irri- 
gated, needed  subsoiUng  to  break  up 
the  plow  sole,  etc.  How  could  the  rea- 
son be  lack  of  fertility  when — as 
everyone  knowB — alfalfa  itself  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  soil  enrichers?  Per- 
haps the  ground  needed  plowing  up 
and  reseeding.  This  was  tried,  but 
with  disappointing  results. 

Instead  of  alfalfa  being  one  of  the 
chief  export  crops  of  the  valley,  there 
is  now  not   (Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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Above,  left — Mowing  alfalfa, 
standard  Imperial  legume. 
Below — Vetch,  a  favorite  for 
green  manuring. 


Sr. 


Henry  Field,  famous  seedsman,  inspecting  a  crop  of  Hubam, 
new  and  valuable  sweet  clover.   At  bottom  of  page — Fine 
field  of  cow  peas. 


HE  Imperial  Valley,  which 
comprises  a  half  million 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  world  and  is  blessed  with 
a  twelve  months'  growing 
season,  is  facing  an  agricul- 
tural crisis.  In  many  sec- 
tions the  soil,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, is  thought  to  have  been  depleted 
of  its  nitrogen  and  humus.  Meetings 
are  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging rotation  and  the  growing  of 
legumes,  such  as  peas',  beans,  clovers, 
vetches  and  alfalfa. 

Typical  of  the  experiences  of  many 
growers  is  that  of  Clark  Adair.  He, 
like  many  other  Imperial  Valley 
ranchers,  thought  he'd  made  a  "kill- 
ing" in  cotton  a  few  years  ago,  when 
all  conditions  seemed  favorable  for 
turning  this  trick. 

Bumper  crops  were  being  produced  v 
and  prices  rising  like  a  cat's  back. 
Adair's  first  planting  yielded  a  bale 
and  a  quarter  per  acre  and  returned  a 
nice  profit.  One  man  picked  eighty 
bales  from  forty  acres. 

The  second  crop  grown  by  Adair 
made  only  two-thirds  of  a  bale  to  the 
acre,  but  he  was  not  worried,  as  the 
weather  had  not  been  very  favorable. 
The  third  year  only  a  half  bale  of  lint 
per  acre  was  harvested.  Adair  decided 
he  must  have  planted  poor  seed.  Many 
other  growers  whose  yields  were  dis- 
appointing came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  following  year  Adair's  cot- 
ton made  only  one-third  of  a  bale  to 
the  acre  and  the  fifth  year  one-quarter 
bale,  which  pow  la  said  to  be  the  un- 
profitable average  in  his  neighborhood. 

What  waa  the  matter  T  Was  the  soil 
wearing  out? 

Perish  the  thought!  Why,  no  fact 
was  more  firmly  established  than  that 
Imperial  Valley  nil  was  of  inexhaust- 
ible fertility,  the  richest  in  the  world. 


Furthermore,  it  never  could  wear  out. 
because  irrigation  water  deposited 
upon  it  each  year  a  quantity  of  life- 
giving  silt,  perennial  restorer  of  pris- 
tine fertility. 

At  least,  that's  what  had  been  said. 
But  Adair  finally  .became  skeptical. 
One  poor  crop  could  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  possibly  two  or  three. 
But  when  the  best  seed  was  planted, 
the  weather  was  good  and  ail  other 
conditions  favorable,  and  still  yields 
kept  dropping  down  to  bedrock,  some 
other  explanation  must  be  found. 
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Hens  and  Hares  Produce  Profits 


How  a  Former  Eastern  Livestock  Farmer  Is 
Succeeding  on  One  Acre  in  California 

WHEN  T.  D.  Weaver  transferred  his  abode  from  New 
.  England  to  the  Golden  State  he  left  behind  a  large 
diversified  tobacco  and  stock  farm  and  other  business  inter- 
ests. Applying  the  knowledge  gained  from  his  agricultural 
college  training  and  15  years  of  successful  farming,  he  has 
created  an  intensively  organized  one-acre  establishment.  The 
methods  and  principles  contributing  to  his  success  are  set 
forth  clearlv  in  this  article. 


I  OULD  you  have  the  nerve  to 
-  undertake  to  make  a  living 
on  a  one-acre  rabbit  and 
hen  farm  where  700  chick- 
ens were  sick  and  dozens 
were  dying  every  day? 

T.  D.  Weaver,  a  new  ar- 
rival from  the  Nutmeg 
State,  had  that  essential  qualification. 
He  realized  that  his  predecessor's 
failure  was  the  result  of  unfavorable 
conditions  which  were  susceptible  of 
improvement. 

Therefore  Weaver  started  to  weave 
the  pattern,  "Success,"  into  his  160- 
rod  Inglewood  stock  farm.  Starting 
with  a  sackful  of  rabbits  and  a  bunch 
of  sick  and  ailing  hens,  he  has  within 
a  year  built  up  a  profitable  egg  and 
meat  business.  His  first  experience 
consisted  chiefly  of  filling  a  chicken 
graveyard,  50  daily  interments  being 
made  in  the  beginning. 

Cleanliness  and  comfort  were  de- 
manded by  the  hairy  and  feathered 
stock,  decided  Weaver,  who  at  once 
set  about  to  provide  these  essentials. 
Since  the  ground  w'as  wet  at  that  sea- 


he  got  busy  and  procured  a  year's 
supply  at  $10.50.  At  this  price  he 
figures  the  manure  will  net  $15  a 
month,  after  paying  for  the  bedding. 

The  manure  market  is  so  active  at 
Inglewood  that  Jap  gardeners  will 
sometimes  clean  out  a  poultry  plant 
for  the  privilege  of  buying  the  fertil- 
izer, paying  12  cents  a  cubic  foot  for 
that  which  is  scraped  off  the  drop- 
ping-boards  and  4  cents  for  scratch 
manure. 

FEEDS  CORNELL  FORMULA 

Twelve  hundred  healthy  hens  now 
are  dropping  eggs  at  a  profitable  rate, 
the  pullets  averaging  a  little  better 
than  one  every  other  day  and  the  old 


Greens  are  good  for  hens,  thinks 
Mr.  Weaver's  small  son. 


Improved  type  of  rabbitry,  with  covered 
center  aisle  flanked  on  either  side  with 
hutches,  affording  convenience,  ventila- 
tion and  protection  from  rain  and  fog. 
Left — Mr.  Weaver  and  his  prize  buck, 
Julius. 


bens  one  eyg  every  third  day.  Seven 
hundred  two-yea r-oW  hens  were  sold 
recently  at  an  average  price  of  72 
cents,  The  price  was  small,  but  not 
so  tiny  as  the  money  to  be  made  in 
keeping  aged  layers,  so  they  were  sold 
to  the  meat  man. 

Dry  mash  Is  mixed  according  to  the 
Cornell  formula:  Cornroeal,  100 
pounds;  mixed  bran  and  middlings,, 
400;  ground  oats,  200;  ground  barley. 
200;  oyster  shell  meal,  100;  beef 
scrap,  120;  chick-sized  charcoal,  40; 
salt,  1  pound. 

The  scratch  feed  consists  of  four 
pounds  of  barley,  two  of  wheat  and 
one  of  cracked  corn.  The  proportion 
of  the  latter  is  varied  according  to 
the  season,  using  less  in  hot  weather; 
or  kaffir  and  mllo  are  substituted. 

GREEN  FEED  IMPORTANT 

Kale  is  the  principal  green  feed 
grown,  barley  being  a  close  second. 
Swiss  chard  Is  considered  good,  but 
the  leaves     (Continued  on  Page  12.) 
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son  of  the  year,  midwinter,  he  kepi 
the  hens  indoors  and  bedded  them 
down  with  clean  straw  a  foot  deep, 
first  giving  the  building  a  thorough 
cleaning. 

MANURE  PAYS  FOR  STRAW 

"Suppose  straw  does  cost  a  cent  a 
pound?  Should  chickens,  therefore, 
be  forced  to  feed  in  their  own  filth 
and  pickup  grain  from  muddy  ground? 
What  little  is  saved  in  straw  money 
is  lost  in  hens  dying  or  failing  profit- 
ably to  fill  the  egg  basket." 

Thus  reasoned  the  newcomer,  who 
figures  that  chickens  will  make 
enough  manure  to  pay  for  bedding 
straw  at  $20  a  ton,  provided  the  fertil- 
izer is  carefully  saved  and  intelligent- 
ly marketed.  But  Weaver  saw  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  caught  short  on 
the  straw  market.    At  threshing  time 
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-is  an  effective  means 

of  Combating 
th  e  6  round  Squirrel  Pest 


Climate,  Men  and  Animals 


(Part  Two  of  Robert  E.  Jones' 

ULA  MAYFLOWER,  beef  prima 
donna,  was  born  and  raised  at 
^  the  University  farm  at  Davis, 
e  opened  and  closed  her  season  at 
Chicago  International  Livestock 
position,  1921.  The  Scotch  judge 
clared  her  the  grand  champion  beef 
imal  of  the  show — which  means  of 
e  world.  It  was  the  highest  honor 
beef  cattledom.  California's  tri- 
lph  was  repeated  in  1922. 
This  is  the  record  of  California  at 
e  Chicago  International: 

1917 —  California  Favorite  adjudged 
and  champion. 

1918 —  California  Model,  grand  cham- 
>n. 

1919 —  California  Jock  adjudged  re- 
rve  grand  champion  —  after  the 
Ige  had  spent  a  half  hour  wavering 
tween  Jock  and  his  nearest  com- 
titor. 

1920—  No  California  exhibit. 

1921 —  Lula  Mayflower,  grand  cham- 
m  of  the  show,  the  first  female  ever 
ardecTthis  honer. 

1922 —  California  Topman,  Short- 
rn-Angus  crossbred  steer  calf,  first 
d  reserve  champion. 

These  California  beef  animals  were 
competition  with  the  best  product 
old-established  livestock  breeding 
ates  of  the  corn  belt,  where  there 
hundreds  of  herds,  compared  to 
sens  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  Is  not  only  with  beef  animals  that 
have  been  victorious  at  Chicago, 
r  other  animals  exhibited  there 
ve  won  surprisingly,  also.  In  1919 
sheep  were  the  sensation  of  the 
lego  classes,  making  a  better  rec- 
1  at  the  show  than  those  of  any 
ler  institution  in  America.  And 
■tin,  in  1922,  both  sheep  and  swine 
led  to  the  laurels  won  by  the  cattle 
Dibits. 

'We  must  credit  the  great  out-of- 
3rs,  which  we  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
re,  with  the  premier  position  which 
r  men  and  animals  occupy  in  the 
ysical  world,"  declared  my  compan- 
l,  after  we  had  discussed  these  va- 
us  triumphs.  "It  gives  us  more  life 
id  vigor  than  is  possible  elsewhere, 
^flowth  toward  Intellectual  as  well  as 
Uysical  perfection  is  most  rapid 
Mere  natural  conditions  result  in  a 
■te  balance  between  labor  and 
■pure. 

'Where  food  grows  abundantly  and 
h  little  care,  man  becomes  indo- 
t,  as  in  the  tropics.  This  begets 
ease  and  dullness  of  mind.    On  the 


Article  Commenced  Last  Week.) 

other  hand,  where  food,  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing may  be  had  only  at  great  effort 
and  risk,  as  in  the  arctic  regions,  man 
is  forced  to  devote  nearly  all  his  time 
to  the  battle  for  mere  existence.  There 
is  no  surplus  left  to  promote  greater 
physical  growth  nor  time  for  intel- 
lectual development. 

"The  Pacific  West  is  the  golden 
mean  between  these  two  extremes, 
preserving  the  nice  balance  between 
the  tropics  and  the  arctics.  Here  Na- 
ture is  kind,  but  not  too  kind.  We  are 
forced  to  work,  and  work  hard,  but 
have  sufficient  leisure  for  maximum 
development  of  both  minds  and  body. 
The  climate  is  congenial  to  both 
plants  and  animals,  which  here  reach 
their  greatest  growth  and  most  effi- 
cient development,  as  proved  by  con- 
tests with  the  products  from  less  fa- 
vdred  regions." 

The  Pacific  Coast  Is  comparatively 
a  new  country.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished already  is  but  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  achievements  which 
the  future  holds  for  the  Land  of  the 
Setting  Sun. 

Thus  I  concluded  my  musing.  And 
now  Virginia  was  impatient  to  be 
home.  "I'm  hungry,  Daddy,"  she  in- 
sisted. 

"What,  again?"  I  asked  in  mock  sur- 
prise, not  confessing  that  I  was 
equally  interested  in  the  waiting  din- 
ner. And  why,  again,  should  we  who 
enjoy  so  many  other  blessings  be 
endowed  also  with  the  ability  to  enjoy 
our  food  and  to  sleep  soundly? 

It  must  be  the  climate! 


arden  Guide 


(rives  clear  and  concise  in- 
|:ructions  in  planting  and 
Jrowing  farm  products, 
Bowers  and  fruit,  and  the 
are  of  poultry.   Helps  the 
ovice  to  make  an  immediate 
lccess.  Every  gardener  and 
inner  will  want  a  copy, 
et  one  at  once.  Yours  for 
ie  asking. 


ggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

7  So.  Spring.         750  So.  Main 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Planting  Gauge 

IT  is  easy  for  a  farm  engineer  to 
stake  an  orchard  so  accurately  that 
the  stakes  will  line  up  perfectly.  But 
when  the  trees  are  planted  there  are 
never  more  than  two  trees  standing  in 
a  straight  line.  What  is  still  more 
important,  no  two  trees  are  planted 
the  same  depthf 

To  remedy  this  defect,  this  tree 
planting  device  was  Invented  and  has 
been  used  to  advantage  in  many  differ- 
ent fruit  districts.  When  it  is  care- 
fully and  intelligently  used,  it  regu- 
lates both  the  line  and  the  depth  of 
planting. 

The  drawing  shows  the  gauge.  The 
lower  drawings  give  the  detail  plan 
and  dimensions.  When  finished,  the 
stake  hole  or  notch  in  the  center 
should  line  with  the  two  V-shaped 
notches  at  the  ends  of  the  planter,  and 
they  should  be  equl-distant. 

In  use,  the  planter  is  laid  flat  on 
the  ground  with  the  tree  stake  in  the 
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center  notch,  the  stake  against  the 
round  part  of  the  notch.  Next,  two 
stakes  are  set  In  the  V-shaped  notches 
at  the  ends.  The  planter  is  then  re- 
moved, the  tree  stake  pulled  and  the 
hole  dug  for  the  tree.  The  planter 
then  is  replaced  in  its  position,  with 
the  two  outside  stakes  In  the  V-shaped 
notches  as  before. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  tree.  And 
now  we  establish  the  right  depth  for 
planting.  The  gauge  rests  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  gives  us 
the  ground  level  without  any  guess- 
work. By  placing  the  tree  in  the  round 
notch  against  the  round  of  the  notch 
we  have  the  exact  line  as  it  was 
marked  by  the  original  stake.  Then 
by  holding  the  tree  a  little  lower  than 
It  grew  In  the  nursery  row,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  lower  side  of  the  planter, 
we  get  the  proper  depth. 

The  iron  hook  shown  on  top  of  the 
planting  board  is  for  use  when  one 
man  is  working  alone.  It  will  swing 
around  and  hold  the  tree  while  the 
man  is  working  with  the  roots.  Care 
Is  needed  to  prevent  Injuring  the  bark. 
—HERBERT  A.  SHEARER 


DEER  HAS  SWEET  TOOTH 
The  Shasta  County  sweet  potato 
crop  Is  a  failure,  so  far  as  J.  C.  Shur- 
ford's  two  acres  are  concerned,  due  to 
deer  eating  off  the  tops. — DONALD 
ASHTON. 


\£wr       Its  use  is  simple. 

WT      Merely  insert  2  ounces 

W  (a  large  spoonful)  of  flakes 
f  in  every  opening"  and  cover  the 
hole  securely  with  a  shovelful  of 
earth.  In  contact  with  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  it  generates  Hydrocy- 
anic Acid — an  extremely  poisonous 
gas — which  diffuses  quickly 
throughout  the  burrow  and  which 
no  animal  can  withstand.  100 
pounds  will  treat  800  holes. 

With  this  product  there  is  no  storage  or 
handling  problem.  It  is  non-explosive 
and  non-inflammable. 

Supplied  in  25, 100  and  200  pound  drums. 


Write  today  for  price  list  and 
any   further  information  de- 
sired. Address  Dept.  O. 


'American  (IAnanID  company 


A1USA  ,  CALIFORNIA 


25c  brings  bigTelescope  3  ft.  long^ 

View  objects  miles  away  just  like  they  were  close.  Watch ^^ffS-1,  ,. 
'  persons  at  a  distance  on  land  and  sea.  See  the  Sun,  f<$Os. 
Moon  and  Stars  as  you  never  saw  them  before.  Th<*^s^P\k  \jjjm 
Wonder  Telescope  opens  out  over  3  ft.  long; ^s*?v^  -.ifiTeHHs© 
closed  measures  12  in.  Brass  bound,  fitted ^<j(pV"'-i^5sMlifii**^ 
with  powerful  lenses.  Can  be  used  as  l(|3^-^£ffiSj^BuP^ 
a  microscope.  ^^^^SfcjHHIB^^  because 

Special  Offer  j^SM^f^T. 

*  V^flttH^     large  European  manu- 

on  Wonder  Telescope  ^^^^jy^acturer  we  can  give  you  a 
Telescopes  of  this ^(l£^jjflpi|^big  bargain.   Supply  limited— 
have  sold  iigXdfa^P^ order  today.  Send  only  25c  with  order, 
for  58.00  tO  ^ewjran^^^^ and  we  will  ship  telescope  complete  by  parcel 
$10.00 —  J^*^g^Msw^P0flt-  on  wrival  deposit  $1.75  with  the  postman. 
Jgf^^l^^^^^ Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  returned  in  fojl. 
mr*\nrl^^^   I'  y°u  prefer  send  $1.86  with  order  in  full  payment. 

flP^FERRY  &  CO..  6832  East  End  Ave.,  Dept.  5780  Chicago,  III. 


Useful  and 
(^>^QJk  Entertaining 

'^C^SSbIBjF  "I  trained  Won- 
tfBK^KRttR  der  Telescope  on 
I^H^^F7  buttes  28  milea 

f&5P^  away,  they  looked 
Hf*^to  be2  to  3milesinstead"— 

C.  A.Storey.Ft.Robinaon.Neb. 
"I  count  windows  in  boueea  19 
miles  away"  —  Henry  Conner, 
Manor,  Tex.  "Can  see  children 
playing  in  school  yard  6  roilea 
away"— P.  H.  Henninnton,  Ale 
Dade,  Tex.  "Can  tell  exact  min- 
ute on  Court  House  clock  2  miles 
away"— Jennie  Beers,  Colum- 
bus, Ind.  "Don't  know  anything 
we  ever  enjoyed  so  much"  — 
Chaa.  Hunter,  Ncenah.  Wis. 
"Wouldn't  take  $10  for  ft"-W. 
A.  Eskrldge.  Ammond.  Ky. 
"Can  read  numbers  on  freight 
ears  a  mile  away"  —  A.  C- 
Palmer.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

1452  Pacific  Flnano  Bldtf,  Los  Angales ,  Cai.j 

Berry  Plants 

Our  Specialty.  Also 

FRUIT  TREES 

Send  for  Price  List 

M.  J.  MONIZ 

Sebastopol,    P.  O.  Box  264,  California 


BIG,  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Better,    stronger,  with 
plenty  of   "pep";  chloki 
easier  to  raise.  That's  the 
kind  you  liars  been  look- 
ing fori  that'*  the  kind 
our  system  produces.  It  will 
nay  you  to  learn  how  It  Is 
done.    Write  today  for  free 
Bulletin  D-i 

Pgtaluma    Eleetrlc    Inoubitsr  Co 


1J 


ORlTHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


JANUARY  ».  1 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


M  rents  a  line  (iT«me  *  wor5M' 
far  white  .pare,  rat*  bMI  type. 
MM  Is  computed  according  to  total 
spsvrs  occupied  by  ^,«tM«Mtl 

Advert  ivmnt  B»l  reach  an  13 
4art  before  date  of  puhliratmn.  Ad- 
dress ORfHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  Loa  Anjcele* 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SACRIFICED  TO  SETTLE  E.  RICHARDSON 
ESTATE — to  acre*  peach,  prune,  other  ae- 
elduous  fruit*,   crapes,   or  alfalfa  land.  In 
heart  of  Emperor  grape  dlatrlc^  near  b.|h 
wars,  schools  and  churches.  ^'J, JM*. "iE? 
to  Ura     Can  add  acreage  to  make  a  1«J- 
HM  plane  with   house  and  barna  purnpln* 
plant  and   other   Improvements.     One   p lace 
near  Forterrllle.  another  near  Llnd,af'\  " 
other  at  Terra  Bella;   others  near  Modesto 
and  In  Sacramento  Valley      Also  »-„6»-»cr8 
prune  orchard.     AH  properties  -aj-t* 
sell     Easy  terms  to  responsible  people. 
a   living   and   double   your   money   m  three 
year*     M.    R    RICHARDSON.   Croaln  Bid-. 

E  acramanto.  -  — - 

"ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  mat,  berry  land  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roar.^ 
electricity,  telephones);  on  R.  R:  three 
up,  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  ez. 
Publicity  Committee.  Paradla*_C*Ilfornl*  _ 
SMALL  TOCNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  taterset 
aprlcota  highly  Improved,  Plenty  **i,n 
flna  soil,  well, located.    Ventura  tounty     "  ■'' 

 renins*  mveat [(ration.  Prices  ror  quica 

P.  O.  BOX  734.  Oxnard-  ■  allf  _ 


NJJj?SEJiY__AND^^ 

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— 
Red  Raspberries  Black  Raspberries.  Pur- 
ple Raspberries,  Blackberriea  Cory  Thorn- 
fen.  Macatawa,  Mammoth.  Himalaya,  Phe- 
nomenal and  Red  Logan  Dewberries,  Cur- 
rants. Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. Wholesale  and  retalL  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Stanford  Berry  Plant  Nur- 
sery. Box  726.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


EXTRA  FINE  RHUBARB  PLANTS— Very 
profitable  crop.  Fine  Intercrop  In  young 
orchard.  One  planting  lasts  many  year* 
Bears  crop  few  months  after  planting-  Rhu- 
barb Association  markets  crop.    Circular  free. 

W.  A-  LEE.  Box  t«.  Covins,  Cal.  

NURSERY  STOCK— The  right  kind  "'  right 
prices  Oct  In  touch  with  our  MON  fc. j  - 
SAVING  SYSTEM.  A  general  line  of  hardy 
stock:  13  years  In  business.  Send  for  prlcea 
etc  CARLTON  NURSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Ore. 
VCBAa  clover-certified  seed.  Booking  or- 
ders for  future  delivery.  Get  our  prices. 
Order  early.     W.    A.   HOLMBERG.  Denalr. 

Stanislaus  Coonty,  California  

WONDERFUL.  POMEGRAN 


hardy,  ornamental 
ns|  S-year-old  trees  . 
write  J.  W.  IRWIN.  LI 


TREES  are 
bla.  Offer 
For  prlcea 


CORT  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY — Heavy 
producer.      Large     plants.      Low  prices. 
CHAR  E.  MORTENSON.  Lodt.  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Our  select  strain 
heavy  bearing  mountain  grown  Progressive 
E-ierbearers  produced  43.000  boxes  per  acre 
first  season  plants  were  set,  according  to 
sworn  affidavit  of  a  customer.  Also  Bonner. 
Carolina.  Etteraburg.  Everbearing  raspberries 
and  ether  varieties  Illustrated  folder  tailing 
how  you  can  grow  such  record  crops  and 
price  list  on  request.  CARL  HEWITT.  Sum- 
mit, California  

FOR  SALE — Strawberry  plant*  Improved 
new  Oregon.  Magoon.  Gold  Dollar,  five 
dollars  thousand.  Progressive  Everbearing. 
II. SO  hundred.  Lab.  Canby  Plants  In- 
spected.   Sam  Morel  1.  Canby.  Or*  

CHOICE  NEW  OREGON  and  other  straw- 
berry plant*  Blackberry,  blackcap,  ear- 
rant,  gooseberry,  loganberry,  raspberry.  Low- 
»st  price*  Send  for  complete  list.  WARD 
K.  RICHARDSON.  HI  Hickory.  6a Urn.  Ore. 

EXTRA   quality      New   beds.      Gold  Dollar. 

Magoon,  Oregon,  14  per  1*00;  Progressive 
Everbearing.  11.50  per  1*4.  prepaid.  J.  W. 
VINACRat,  Aurora.  Oregon.  

FOR  SALE— Oregon  Improved  strawberry 
plant*  10c  per  ICO.  It  per  1000.  Spec.ai 
rates  on  larger  consignment*  W.  RATT- 
HOFF.  Occidental.  California 
FOR  SALE — Carolina  Strawberry  Plants  la 
large  quantities.  S5.00  per  thousand,  post- 
pa  Id.    O.M.  Ha w  ley.  El  Caj on.  Cal  If.  

PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  —  Let  us  help  make 
your  flower  garden  more  beautiful  next 
season  by  furnishing  some  fine  bulbs  of  this 
wonderful  flower.  Bulbs  now  ready.  Cata- 
logue free.  Rosedale  Flower  Garden*  Pacific 
Grove,  California. 

01  ANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PI.ANT8 — Now 
SI  par  dosen.    F.  R.  Walker.  Puente.  Calif. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

KaTuRalT"  LEAF  "TOBACCO!  SsswsawT"! 

pound*  I1.7S;  1*  pounds.  S3;  20  pound* 
IS.  Smoking,  I  pound*  11.25;  1*  pounds 
12.  Pay  when  received.  TOBACCO  GROW- 
ERS' UNION.  Paducah.  Ky. 


POULTRY 


HOME8PUN  TOBACCO- 
11.76;  10  lb*.   13:   10  lb 
R>*.  11.15:  10  lb*.  12;  20  I 

f.oney;  pay  when  received 
OBACCO  GROWERS.  Pi 


Shewing.  5  Iba, 
.  05.     Smoking.  I 

a,  31.50     Send  no 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ncah.  Ky. 


  DOGS  

"DOG  OWNERS'  TEXT- BOOrP  FREE?  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  care,  training  and 
feeding.  Free  with  >  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  America's  popular  dog  and  hunting 
mararlne.  Send  I6e  today  (coin  or  stamps), 
SPORTSMAN'S  DIOEST.  C0«  Butler  Bldg.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WOMEN.  GIRLS — Learn  gown  designing 
making  at  hon-e;  I4C  week.  Big  spring 
demand  coming.  Learn  while  earning.  Sam- 
ple lessons  free.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
Dept.  N  IIP,  Rochester.  N.  Y  

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS — All    zr.akea    fit   up.  Pay- 
manta    Free  trial,   FaYNE  CO..  Rosedale, 


HANSON'S 

Pci^dSeCW.Lcf horns 

Our  200-egg  flock  average  for 
six  years 

Our  221 -egg  flock  average  for 
three  years 

ZLusxyA  in  ?:::r:r::n 
aid  Stamina 

Contest  winners  in  two 
hemispheres 
Send  for  Interesting 
Catalogue 

J.  A.  HANSON 

Corvallis,  Oregon  

OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  hatched  In  the  world's  largest  elec- 
tric hatchery.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg 
producing  breeding  flock*  Inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  «Ba- 
reao.  Write  for  price*  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  Spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Established  in  list.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service  to  the  poultry  Industry. 

■TOST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO, 
412  Seventh  at-  Pataluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — 11th  year  specializing  In 
properly  incubated  chicks— the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorn*  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorn*  Rhode  Inland  Red* 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  An  con  an.  Black  Mi- 
norca* White  Wyandottss.  Blus  Andalusia ns. 
Safe  arrl\al  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  *  Hatchery. 
Route  1  Box  240.  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


BETTER  HATCHED  CHICKS 

R  C  W.  LEGHORNS 
All  our  breeders  era  vigorous.    They  havs 
been  carefully  selected  and  mated  for  high 
egg  production.     Hatch  each  week-  Parcel 
post  prepaid  and  aafs  arrival  guaranteed. 

Writs  for  prlcea.   

8 AN  DIEGO  CO.  HATCHERY. 
R.  L  Box  554C.  San  Diego.  Cal 

BABY  CHICKS — Now  booking  orders  for 
&  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  Oar 
stock  has  been  carefully  bred  for  heavy  lay- 
ers and  are  now  mated  to  males  bred  from 
high  trap  nested  stock.  Baby  chick*  Janu- 
ary and  February  delivery.  Ill  per  hundred, 
after  March  1st,  115.  For  batching  egga 
write  for  quotation*  HOPLAND  STOCK 
FARM.  Hopland.  Calif.  

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS.  Are  you 
looking  for  Quality?  Our  large  pedigreed 
1-year-old  hens  are  mated  to  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Tancred  strains.  140-itt 
and  110-240-egg  pedigrees.  No  lights  used. 
We  hatch  from  our  own  stock.  Inspection 
solicited.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC  HATCH- 
ERY  Petal  uma  Calif. 

HIGHEST   QUALITY    White   Leghorn  baby 
chicks  and    hatching   eggs    at  reasonable 
prlcea    Oregon   Agricultural   College,  Holly- 
wood. Tancred  and  Eglantine  strains:  trap- 


nested  aad  nadtgreed.  Send  tor  circular 
price  list.  JOI 


jHN     E.     KLMBKR.  Cupertino. 


GET  GOOD  CHICKS — White  Leghorns.  R  L 
Reds.  Barred  Rock*    From  heavy  layer* 
electrically  hatched.     All  sturdy  youngsters 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed-    Also  Whits  Leghorn 

hatching  egga  Write  for  circular.  Early 
chicks  pay.  Ths  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  P.  O.  Box  I7C,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

FREE — lit!  Dally  Egg  Record.     Ready  for 
mailing    tn    December.      Most  up-to-date 
method   of  recording   daily   egg   yield.  Wo 
want  you  to  have  a  copy.     Send  a  postal 

today.  GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO.. 
Pataluma.  Calif.  


WORLD'S  RECORD — Santa  Crus  doesn't 
certify  Its  chick*  but  has  taken  a  worlds 
record  for  White  Leghorns  tn  1»*J.  Have 
H0O  Leghorns  ready  for  Februsry  10  deliv- 
ery DEPENDABLE  HATCHERY,  li  Grant 
Ave..  Santa  Cm*  Calif.  


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS — 8.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn* White  and  Barred  Rock*  R  L 
Reels  Ancooas.  Black  Mlnorcaa  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  PURE  BREED  HAT'THERT, 
B-eeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultry  Breeding 
Stock.  Route  1.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

WATCH  U3  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  192]. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorn*  Rhode  Island 
Red*  Barred  Rocks  and  Ancona*  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell.  Calif. 

BABY  CHIX — R.  L  Red*  Barred  Rock* 
Baft  Orpington*  Ancona  a  Black  Mlnorcaa 
Golden  Buff.  White  and  Brown  La  " 
SANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  TURKENS. 
Crew*  Seabrlght,  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chick*  Book  your 
orders  now.  Oar  successful  method  of 
feeding  and  raising  baby  chicks  Is  yours  for 
ths  asking.  HICKS'  ELECTRIC  JUBILEE 
HATCHERY.  Rt.  2.  Box  12.  Pataluma.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred   White  Leg- 
horn* Hoganlaed.    No  dead  or  weak  ones 
charged    for.     BchetlvtUe    Hatchery.  Schell- 

ville,  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS — Sunswlck 
and  Owen  Farms  strain*     Eggs  from  old 

bens.  (0  cents  each.  Young  and  yearling 
Bourbon  Red  toma  The  FERRIS  RANCH. 
3  rand  Ave..  Pomona,  Calif. 


POULTRY 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS.  SUPP 


"QUALITY"  BABY  CHICKS 
,    Turkeys,  Ducklings 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Brooders  and  baby  chick  sup- 
p3e*  Hatching  "Quality"  chicks 
baa   been   our   baatnsss   for  14 

year*     All  our   stock   is  from 
■  carefully  selected  egg  type  hens 

that  year  after  year  have  praweu  tsVanasalvea 
real  mon»y-makera  Incubators  electrically 
operated  insure  strong,  sturdy  chick*  All 
sading  varletle*  Including  very  choice  heavy 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*  We  guarantee 
foil  ecu st  of  LITE  chicks  at  destinatlo* 
Write  for  price* 

Capacity 

Artesia  Hat 

BOX  141.  i 


rjr  "(Electric) 

HA.  CALIF. 


Hec-Chfc  Hitched  Baby  CMcks 

are  profit  makers  by  nature.  Every  chick 
comes  to  you  with  sterling,  reboot  vitality 
They  are  buay-b. Kites  right  from  the  start- 
Busy  growing:  then  later  busy  laying  and 
paying.  This  ta  Insured  by  the  ELEc-OHIC 
scientific  ssllhiS  at  batching,  aad  their 
healthy,  robust,  heavy  laying  parentage. 
Hatches  off  eeef  y  Monday.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  saying  when  you  went  them,  and 
save  time  and  disappointment  in  getting  de- 
livery when  you  want  It  Leghorn*  lie; 
Reds,  lit  Rock*  :«e:  Wyandottea  Stc 
Charges  prepaid.  Add  lc  each  tn  less  than 
100  lota  No  C  O.  D.  a  ELEC-CHIC  HATCH- 
ERIES. Dept.  L.  Bjrbank.  CaL  Visit  our 
plant  at  Roscoe.  Reference.  First  National 
Bank  of  Burhank. 


PROFITABLE  PO'I-TRT  CO- 
OPERATIVE HA  CHEEIES — 
Weekly  capacity ;  SO  ««0  W.  Leg- 
horn* 10.000  each  Browa  Leers. 
Red*  Rock*  thousands  Ancona* 
Andalaatan*  Turks,  Ducklings.  To 
date  we've  sjimiIi  siilsil  oar  book- 
ings over  former  year*  Why" 
Pleased  customer*  reorder,  disap- 
pointed ones  bask  ahead  to  Insure  choice 
date*  and  oar  superior  chick*  duckling* 
t arks  (every  year  unable  to  fill  many  orders). 
Price  reduced  .  booked  shoes'  110-IM  egg 
strain.  For  quarter  century  imported,  trap- 
nested,  selected  for  vigor,  growth,  beauty, 
egga  Mall  address:  Box  O.  IS  N.  Fair 
Oaks.  Pasaden* 

OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLB4JB  Whits 
Leghorn  baby  cnlx  from  1500  selected  hens 
mated  tn  males  with  240-  2 to  damn  record. 
Also  from  100  trapnested  two  and  three-year- 
old  hen*  none  of  which  with  record  of  leas 
than  200  eggs  either  In  their  pullet  or  SEC- 
OND year.  Breeding  cockerels,  sires,  dam. 
I»t-107.  Write  THE  CHIEF  BIRD  for  free 
catalog-no  RUSCH  POULTRY  FARM.  Junc- 
tion City,  Oregon. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  se- 
lected flocks  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  sire's  daaa  of  244-lsT  eggs 
per  year  Price  per  100:  February,  til: 
March.  (14;  April.  I12.SC;  May  aad  Jans.  tit. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  ehtx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCH- 
ERY. 41!  Sixth  St..  1'etaluma.  Calif. 


10  VARIETIES  hard:-',  vigorous  Mldwss-ern- 
ralsed  purebred  poultry:  eggs  for  hatching, 
baby  chick*  incubators  and  poultry  sugralte* 
Everything  sold  reasonable,  with  money- 
back  guaranty.  Sand  tor  big  book.  144  pagan, 
only  10c  ta  help  cover  mailing.  BERRY'S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  43.  Clarind*  low* 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Ho- 
ganlxed  flock*  fully  matured  breeder* 
Barred  Rex.  R  I.  Red.  M  fee  res,  Brown  aad 
Whits  Leghorn*  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Tone  oar  Hatchery,  Route 
I.  Box  I0«.  San  Joee.  Calif. 


SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  from  our  purebred 
flock  of  1-year-old  W.  L.  bens  matsd  with 
cockerels  from  Itt-egg  hens  and  op.  Prices 
are  right.    T.  E., BLAKE.  Santa  Crux,  Calif. 


BABY  CHIX— W.  Leghorn.  B.  Leghorn.  An- 
cona, B.  Rock*     All  2-year-old  free  ran*e 
stock.     Orders   takaa   for   pullet*  CHOW- 
CHILL  A   HATCHERY.  Chowchlll*  Calif. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  brad-to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  ars 
right.     Model   Poultry  Farm.   W.   C  Smith. 
Prop..   Corning.  Calif.     Established  1904. 

FREE  BOOK  "Chickens  from  Shall  ta  Mar- 
ker'  on   application    to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Retain  ma.  California 

^tIj^keys  """" 

TURRETS — Purebred  Giant  Bronx*  Choice 
young  Goidbank  VIII.  Ooidbank  King.  Gold- 
bank  Boy  Copper  King  Jr.  and  Copper  King  s 
Boy  stock,  all  of  our  original  mattngs  and 
sired  by  our  nrixe  winning  Madison  Squars 
Garden  (N.  T.)  champions  mated  to  10-lb 
hens  The  same  Imported  sires  winning  again 
at  recent  Oakland  Auditorium  Show.  These 
two  shows  ars  the  largest  poultry  shows  East 
and  West.  Our  birds  were  not  exhibited  else- 
where. Why  not  secure  the  best  blood  af 
America's  champion  birds  at  reasonable 
prices?    Circular  mailed  on  request. 

BRONZE  KING  FARM. 
Merced.  California 


MAilMOTH   BRONZE  toma  and  bans;  also 
eggs  In  season.     Our  stock  ars  California 
State  Fair  winners  and  graded  from  the  beat 

Eastern  stock  procurable.  Twenty  years  of 
practical  experience  with  turkey*  We  offer 
good  opportunity  for  turkey  raising  on  this 
to  000-acre  rang*  JOHN  G.  MEE.  breeder 
sf  turkeys  and  herding  Collie  dogs.  San 
Miguel.  Calif. 

WILD  TURKEYS 

Producers  this  year  show  unaquaJad  rec- 
ords for  large  profits  and  productivity  from 
WILD  BLOOD,  many  hatching  and  raising 
over  05  per  cent. 

M    A.  STUTSMA"*.  Sales  Mgr.. 
All  ranche*  112  Bryson  Bldg     Los  Angeles 

AMERICAN  and  MEXICAN  wild  strain 
breeding  gobblers  and  hens,  350  to  choose 
from.  tlO  to  f!t  each.  We  also  bates  eggs 
aad  poults  In  sense*  starting  January  1. 
Jsnkin*  Dundee  Creasing  and  San  Fernando 
Road.  R.  F.  D.  t.  Box  14t.  Burbank.  Calif. 


HART'S    MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Oldest  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  fine 
lot  of  year-old  hens  to  select  from:  also  will 
havs  soms  flna  yoaag  stock  suitable  for 
breeders  this  spring.    Eggs  In  season. 

ALBERT  M.  HART,  Clement*  Cattf. 


FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  doae  by 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  C 

"We  put  the  snap  in  snapshot*" 

Write  tor  ear  new  price  last 
and  how  to  gst  the  Tree  earner* 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEES   PAY  BIG — Italian   been  saw 

shipped    to    any    point   west  of 
pound    package*    dollar   each:  queen* 


AFiAr.rss  . 


aw  telle.  Calif. 


LIVESTOCK 


service  in  the 

ERS*  SALE 

Ochjner  Bldg. 


FY  OR  SELL 
of  tha  dairy 
le  beef  breed* 


REGISTERED   SHCRTHORN  BULLS, 
shirs  pig*   Shetland  pome*     W.  BL 

FORD.   Butte  City,  Calif. 

GEESE  AND  DUCKS 

ALD WELL'S  White  Quarkleea  Dacha; 

Duckling*  Brecdera  Free  circular, 
well's  P  .      Ranch,  12 Tl  Linden  Avenua, 


Hens  and  Hares 

(Continued  frvm  Page  1(f) 
break  off  easier  than  kale,  which 
stand  much  rough  treatment, 
plants  ere  two  rears  old  and 
pnshing  out  good  green  leases. 

The  doable-yard  system  is  f 
in    growing;   greens,  alternatins; 
cropped  areas  In  order  to 
ground  of  disease  germs  and 
pests.     All  green  feed  Is  first 
through  a  feed  mill.    Six  or 
crops   of  barley  are  cut  white 
plants  are  yoong.    The  last 
allowed  to  mature,  then  mowed 
used  for  bedding,  without 
The  more  hens  hare  to  work  for 
feed  the  better,  betleres  W 
long  as  they  have  a  clean 
scratch. 

There  are  four  poultry  bar 
the  place.    All  are  IS  feet  wide, 
length  ranging  from  40  to  10 
They  will   accommodate  in  d 
3000  hens,  which— with  the  rabbit 
partment — is  enough  to  keep  on 
busy.    A  uniQ,ae  feature  of  the 
is  the  use  of  six-inch  spikes, 
are  driven  in  the  poles  seven  1 
apart.  In  order  to  keep  the 
from  crowding  when  first  place* 
the  laying  houses. 

KEEPING  RABBITS  HEALTHY 

Health  and  sanitation  also  was 
first  problem  solved  la  the 
lng  division  of  the  back-lot 
establishment  It  used  to  be 
that  a  rabbit,  having  a  stnzzle 
thing  like  a  camel,  was  able  to 
through  life  with  as  little  water, 
portionately,  as  a  double-bumped 
of  the  desert."  Slobbers,  a 
ailment,  was  supposed  to  result 
too  much  water-drinking. 

It  Is  now  known  that  a  rabbit 
a  great  deal  of  water,  say  a  pint  a 
Weaver  waters  his  bunnies  t 
day,  using  deep  earthen  jars, 
are  scalded  out  twice  a  week. 
bers"  are  prevented  by  sp 
lime  In  the  hutches  every  day. 
scours  are  headed  off  by  ptac 
teaspoonful  of  cooking  soda  In 
drinking  water  twice  a  weak.  ▲  s 
of  salt  is  kept  nailed  in  each  con* 
ment.  The  hutches  are  cleaned 
every  other  day. 

"Another  commonly  accepted 
wklch  has  been  found  erroneo- 
that  green  feed  Is  an  essential 
food."  Weaver  points  out  "Wild 
bits  thrive  on  this  kind  of  pros 
but  when  kept  In  confinement  it 
not  agree  with  them." 

FEED  COST  IS  SMALL 

Rolled  barley  and  alfalfa  hi 
the  standard  fe*>ds  ased.  Four 
does  each  month  eat  200  pounds 
the  former,  costing  l\JM.  and  a  1| 
pound  bale  of  bay.  worth  at  pre 
prices  S4.3*.  a  total  of  $9.1».  or 
20  cents  each.    This  Includes  the 
consumed  by  the  young  rabbits, 
the  monthly  hatch  allowance. 

The  rabbttry  is  TO  by  !•  root.  1 
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of  1  by  4  boards,  and  has  the  roof  cov- 
ered with  tarred  paper.  A  four-foot 
aisle  extends  through  the  center  of 
the  building,  flanked  on  either  side 
with  hutches.  The  latter  are  about 
four  feet  above  the  ground  and  are 
supported  by  the  middle  portion,  the 
floor  of  which  is  about  18  inches 
above  the  ground.  This  brings  the 
floor  of  the  hutches  about  even  with 
the  attendant's  waist,  a  convenient 
height  for  cleaning  and  feeding. 

Each  hutch,  which  13  30  inches 
square  and  3  feet  high,  has  the  Inside 
wall  covered  with  poultry  netting  and 
Is  provided  with  outside  doors  14  by 
18  inches,  hinged  at  the  bottom  so 
that  they  can  be  opened  during  hot 
.weather.  These  opeuings  also  are 
covered  with  netting,  permitting  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  latter  Is 
said  to  be  very  essential,  as  many 
rabbits  are  lost  during  hot  spells 
when  sufficient  ventilation  is  not  pro- 
Tided. 

FEEDING  MADE  EASY 

The  V-shaped  hay  mangers  are 
made  of  netting  and  have  one  end 
opening  into  the  aisle,  to  permit  of 
easy  filling.  Grain  is  fed  in  small, 
shallow  earthen  jars.  The  manger 
are  kept  full  of  hay,  but  grain  is  give 
only  once  a  day. 

A  box  12  by  12  by  30  inches  is  se 
In  the  partition  between  each  pair  o 
hutches,  and  small  openings  are  cut  in 
either  side,  to  permit  of  its  beinp 
used  by  two  doe9  for  the  rearing  ol 
young,  which  are  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  box.  The 
hutches  and  boxes  are  constructed  of 
half-inch  material.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  ends  of  the  boxes 
ittached  with  hinges,  so  that  they 
could  be  opened  for  examining  or  re- 
moving the  contents. 

"A  -doe  will  produce  four  litters  of 
■even  to  nine  baby  rabbits  each  in  the 
course  of  a  year,"  says  Mr.  Weaver. 
"Thf  •  will  produce  an  even  larger 
number  of  young  if  reproduction  is 
not  restrained,  but  should  be  allowed 
to  rest  a  couple  of  months  during  the 
hot  summer  weather. 

STRONG  DEMAND  FOR  MEAT 

"Young  does  are  bred  when  only 
three  weeks  old  and  bring  forth  young 

month  later.  When  six  weeks  old 
our  Flemish  Giants  weigh  two  to  two 
and  one-half  pounds  each  and  bring 
tl  cents  a  pound,  live  weight.  We 
never  have  any  trouble  in  marketing 
our  neat  animals  at  wholesale.  We 
■old  80  last  week  and  have  a  dozen 
more  ready  for  the  block. 

"We  also  keep  New  Zealand  Reds, 
but  consider  Flemish  Giants  the  best 
breed,  because  of  their  large  size  and 
quick  growth.  Our  prize  buck,  Julius 
Caesar,  weighs  19  pounds  and  is  val- 
ued at  $50." 

HAD  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

The  reader  may  wonder  how  Mr. 
Weaver  was  enabled  to  make  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start  with  hares  and 
hens  under  unfavorable  conditions.  An 
agricultural  education  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  15  years  of  successful 
farming  in  Connecticut  furnish  a  clew 
to  the  answer.  Managing  a  large  farm, 
of  which  he  Is  the  part  owner  and 
which  is  now  rented,  provided  the 
practical  experience  necessary  to  han- 
dle profitably  a  single  acre  devoted  to 
Intensive  stock  husbandry. — O.  H.  B. 


Legumes  to  Rescue 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
enough  to  supply  local  needs.  Hay  is 
scarce  and  high,  and  there  is  insuffi- 
cient pasture  for  dairy  cows.  This 
■carcity  of  feed  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  fine  alfalfa  meadows 
have  been  plowed  up  by  vegetable 
■powers,  but  the  remaining  fields  do 
not  yield  as  of  yore. 

Wheat,  barley,  milo  maize  and  most 
ether  crops  grown  In  the  valley  have 
declined  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Cotton  and  alfalfa.  The  unwelcome 
fact  was  forced  upon  Adair  and  his 
neighbors  that  the  soil  really  needed 
.enriching. 

noticed,"  relates  Adair,  "that  I 
always  grew  a  good  crop  after  sour 
clover — melilotus  Indies.  That  set  me 
thinking  and  I  began  to  experiment 


with  this  crop,  sowing  it  in  cotton 
fields  late  in  the  season,  so  that  it 
could  grow  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Noting  the  good  results,  I  In- 
creased the  clover  acreage  until  prac- 
tically all  my  half  section  of  land  is 
now  seeded  to  'Mary  Lotus'  and  alfalfa. 

"My  cotton  crops  began  to  increase 
until  last  year  29  acres  produced  26 
bales.  My  180  acres  this  year  would 
have  made  a  bale  to  the  acre  had  It 
not  been  for  the  terrible  hot  spell  late 
in  the  summer,  which  caused  much  of 
the  cbtton  to  'throw  Its  bolls.' 

"I  am  just  beginning  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  my  soil-building  work  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  In  that  time 
I  estimate  my  legumes  have  taken 
from  the  air  and  stored  in  the  soil  400 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on  200 
acres,  besides  immense  quantities  of 
valuable  organic  matter  in  the  shape 
of  humus. 

"This  soil  improvement  is  worth  at 
least  $75  an  acre,  or  a  total  of  $15,000. 
I  figure  that  this  capital  invested  in 
the  soil  will  do  me  more  good  than  if 
it  were  lying  in  a  bank,  because  in  the 
former  case  it  can  be  used  to  create 
additional  wealth  in  the  shape  of 
'uimper  crops." 


FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  Nov.  26,  1922. 
"The  5000  baby  chicks  which  you  delivered  to  me  are  the  huskiest  ones 
we  have  ever  placed  under  our  hovers.  Enclosed  please  find  check  covering 
deposit  for  6000  more  to  be  delivered  on  or  about  December  21." 

FRED  GROFF  &  CO. 

12-23-22. 

"Under  your  100%  fertility  guarantee  plan  I  purchased  200  hatching 
eggs.  You' sent  227  eggs;  203  were  fertile.  The  chicks  hatched  from  those 
eggs  are  now  one  week  old  and  a  finer  looking,  energetic  bunch  never  came 
into  our  community.  Our  neighbors  who  have  seen  them  are  going  to  you 
for  their  next  hatching  eggs.  Please  save  me  200  more  eggs  on  December  27." 

J.  S.  MILLER,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

"Out  of  50,000  eggs  I  have  hatched  on  this  farm  during  the  past  two 
years  we  never  had  as  good  a  hatch  as  from  your  eggs  purchased  Decem- 
ber 6.  Please  reserve  us  1620  additional  eggs  for  last  week  in  February." 

CURTISS  POULTRY  FARM,  East  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

If  you  are  seeking  the  be»t  in  White  Leghorns,  we  have  them,  but 
please  don't  delay  in  booking  your  order.    Mail  10%  deposit  NOW! 

HATPHT1MP  Cpr^.  15  for  ?2;  Iots  of  100>  12c  each'  ,ots  of 
1  v^nuiu  j-vjvjo.  500i  11c  each.  ,ots  of  1000i  10c  each< 

dary  rHTrK"^.  Lots  of  100>  25c  each;  lots  of  500'  24c  each' 

U-^V1J  1     V'OlVlViJ.    lots  of  1000  or  over,  25c  each. 

The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

R.  R.  1,  Box  277-M,  Lankershim,  Calif. 


pftMlTPYv^GRA^ PRIZE  MONEY 

7.  vfA^T**     Metfervou  live  on  a.  Cite  lot 

MAKER  FOR  yOU  V  or  a  thousand  acre  Ranch 


When  it  comes  to  producing  real  American  dol- 
lars, the  little  old  hen  wins  first  prize.  The  1920 
census  showed  $1,047,323,110.00  as  the  value  of 
poultry  products  in  the  United  States.  MORE 
THAN  A  BILLION  DOLLARS.  The  money  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  poultry  products  is  greater 
than  the  combined  value  of  the  wheat  and  tobacco 
crops.  It  is  almost  equal  to  the  value  of  beef  cat- 
tle in  the  entire  United  States. 


Yet  there  is  not  half  enough  poultry  produced  to 
supply  the  increasing  demand  in  the  Southwest. 
The  American  public  are  just  beginning  to  real-, 
ize  the  superior  food  value  of  poultry  products. 
The  consumption  of  poultry  meats  and  eggs  is 
increasing  every  day.  The  next  five  years  will  bs 
big  profitable  year  for  poultry  producers. 


Why  not  get  your  share  of  these  profits'NGW? 


LET  OUR  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  EXPERTS  ASSIST 
YOU  IN  PLANNING  FOR  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS 
IN  1923.  This  service  is  always  at  your  command  and  is 
entirely  free.  These  experts  will  help  you  lay  out  your 
plant,  furnish  plans  for  your  laying  houses,  brooder 
houses,  incubator  cellar,  etc.  They  will  be  glad  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  the  most  profitable  branch 


of  the  industry  for  your  particular  circumstances  and  loca- 
tion. This  service  will  also  aid  you  in  finding  the  most 
profitable  market  for  your  products,  whether  it  be  eggs, 
broilers,  fryers,  baby  chicks,  pullets  or  breeding  stock. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  stop  at  helping  you  to  find  the  good 
markets.  IT  ACTUALLY  HELPS  YOU  TO  CULTIVATBJ 
THEM. 


ELEC-CHIC  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Will  Add  $500 °S  to  45000 °S  a  Year  to  Your  Income 


They  will  do  It  because  they  are  practical  machines,  designed 
and  built  by  practical,  experienced  poultrymen.  The  type  of 
machine  we  build  has  been  in  constant  use  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Thousands  of  tests  have 
proven  it  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any  ever  used  in  this 
climate.  The  many  years'  hatching  experience  of  our  ex- 
perts— right  here  in  this  climate — has  enabled  them  to  make 
a  great  many  wonderful  Improvements,  such  as  an  absolute, 
dependable  automatic  temperature  regulator  and  AUTO- 
MATIC ALARM  SIGNAL.  These  exclusive  features  make 
hatching  with  the  ELEC-CHIC  INCUBATOR  positively  acci- 
dent proof.  Never  any  worry  about  overheating  or  chilling 
your  eggs.  No  staying  up  nights.  No  time  lost  sticking 
around  the  incubator  cellar.  Just  set  the  automatic  heat  con- 
troller and  alarm  signal  and  go  on  about  your  other  work. 
The  ELEC-CHIC  will  take  care  of  Itself.  So  srmple  a  child 
can  operate  it.  Our  improved  ventilation  and  moisture  sys- 
tem Is  assurance  of  fine,  big  hatches  of  strong,  sturdy  chicks 
that  are  easy  to  raise.  Our  triple  insulation  makes  ELEC- 
CHIC  the  most  economical  in  fuel  consumption  of  any  incu- 
bator built.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  catalogue  1-M.  It 
Is  brim-full  of  valuable  poultry  information. 


Automatic 
Temperature 
Regulator 


OIL, 
GAS  or  ELECTRICITY 


€asy  Payment  Terms  can  be  Arranged 

rOt'I.TRY  Edl  irMKNT  CO..  Dept.  M.  Iturbutik  Culif. 

Factory  located  at  Roacoe.  4  mile*  northwest  of  Rurbnnk. 
Please  send  me  your  catalog   1-M  and   Information  about  your  free  poultry 
service. 


Name 


Address   

Town  

I   now  have  hens  of. 

I   am   Interested  In  


ELEC-CHIC  Incubators  and  brooders  are 
marlo  so  yon  can  use  either  oil.  gas  or 
electricity,  changing  from  one  to  the 
other  whenever  you  desire.  Built  of  pure 
copper  hot  water  heating  system  and 
select  California  Redwood,  in  four  con- 
venient sizes. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  from  us  and  be  sure  of  getUng  the  beat 
high  quality  stock,  properly  hatched.  Hatches 
every  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  all  popular  breeds. 
White  Leghorns,  15c:  R.  L  Reds,  19c;  Barrel 
Rocks,  20c;  White  Wyandottes.  25c.  We  guar* 
antee  full  count  live  chicks  on  arrival  and  nre« 
pay  charges.  Order  today,  sodding  check  Of 
money  order. 
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THIS  BOOK  SHOULD  BE  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  EVERY  GROWER 


Our  big  1923  Catalog  has  just  been 
issued.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  books  of  its  kind  ever  issued  in 
the  West.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
gives  you  hundreds  of  helpful  suggestions  and 
timely  tips  on  planting.  The  best  of  each  vari- 
ety of  flower,  fruits,  shrub,  vegetables  and  or- 
namental plant  is  fully  described. 

For  Best  Results  Plant  NOW 

The  planting  season  is  from  now  until  April.  When  you 
purchase  seeds  or  stock  from  Morris  &  Snow  you  get 
the  best  the  market  affords.  This  old,  reliable  house 
has  always  stood  for  highest  quality  and  best  results  are 
assured  when  you  buy  here.  We  sell  direct  to  you  at 
lowest  prices.   No  delays. 

Sign  and  mail  the  Coupon  below  and  our 
big  64-page  Catalog  will  be  tent  FREE. 

6*0***  IMorris^SnowSeedCo. 

D.  F.  Reichard,  President 

\  \      Dept.  D  439  S.  Main  St. 

\\U  Los  Angeles,  California 

iWUu.,  x  ' 

ir*SU\ill  •  ,.  Gcnllrnien:  rien*e  send  me  a  copy  of  your  1923  ; 

'  '■         1:\V'  •v\   CutaJog  and  "HiiitH  on  Growing." 

»'    ,  . 
'     nill  hb.         1  Name 
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The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive  Egg 
Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now  being 
established  at  Owensmouth,  California,  25  miles  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


The  DUNN  Orchard  Heater 

Over  600,000  in  Use 

In  Southern  California 

NO  SMOKE! 
EASY  TO  LIGHT! 

and  to  regulate 

Will  burn  over  twenty  hours  at  one  filling. 
Write  for  our  Special  Booklet  on 

ORCHARD  HEATING 


Shows  how   the   DUNN  rs- 


Geucler,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co., 

Manufacturers  Dunn  Orchard  Heaters. 

iiatos  lint  t'o'  the" "side"  ipi  1541  St.  Paul  Ave.  (Established  1881),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

to  the  ground — with  more  in. 

F.  H.  Hansen,  General  Sales  Agent, 
215  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


tense  heat  waves  coming  from 
bottom  of  the  improved  stack 
with  perforations  depressed 
to  INSIDE.  Also  shows  per- 
manent asbestos  lighting  wick. 


Write  for  Plans  and 

J) iCtlireS  — Fenner's  method  elves 


you  better  materlBU.bet- 
ter  construction,  saves  money.  Over  250beau- 
-    ••«••■■  and  practical  plana.  Portfolios  free. 

FENNER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  R4318  e 
Portland,  Oregon  - 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


•a^aaaatW  liiui  aiiu  jJs  ul  iivai 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  Everything-  Needed  In  the 
Care  of  Bees. 

Bend  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
1824  E.  15th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY. 


Women  Succeed  With  Goats 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 
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"Why  do  we  prefer  goats  to  hens?" 
Miss  Saunders  considered  the  question 
a  moment.  "Well,  their  keeping  means 
a  good  deal  less  work  and  worry.  Un- 
der the  conditions  which  prevail  here 
they  are  practically  immune  to  dis- 
ease, while  hens  have  to  he  handled 
very  carefully  to  keep  them  healthy 
and  free  from  insect  pests. 

"Every  condition  must  he  made  and 
kept  just  right  to  make  poultrying 
profitable.  It  is  close,  confining  work, 
and  not  the  cleanest,  either.  About  all 
we  have  to  do  now  is  to  watch  the 
goats  graze,  water  and  shut  them  up 
at  night,  give  the  milkers  and  breeding 
stock  a  little  grain  and  hay  occasion- 
ally, and  supply  customers  with  ma- 
ture animals." 

A  characteristic  odor  was  compared 
v/ith  that  which  usually  emanates  from 
a  hencoop.  "The  bucks  do  smell  rather 
strong  during  the  rutting  season, 
which  lasts  about  four  months,"  ad- 
mitted the  goat  lady,  "but  the  does 
never  have  any  odor  about  them — ■ 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  cows 
and  some  other  domestic  animals." 

OVERCOME  PREJUDICE 

"We  find  a  great  deal  of  prejudice 
against  goats,"  announced  Miss  Kirby, 
who  had  come  in  from  the  pasture, 
leading  a  docile  doe.  "The  average 
person  thinks  of  a  goat  as  'the  poor 
man's  cow,'  having  in  mind  the  scrub 
billy  goat  which  inhabits  the  Irish- 
man's backyard  and  is  supposed  to 
live  on  tomato-can  labels  and  other 
kitchen  refuse. 

"The  Toggenburg  is  as  superior  to 
that  kind  of  an  animal  as  a  purebred 
Berkshire  hog  to  an  Arkansas  razor- 
back.  Our  goats  are  clean,  gentle  and 
affectionate,  giving  an  immense 
amount  of  the  richest  kind  of  milk. 
Canyon  Kibelleo  here  gave  an  average 
of  six  and  one-half  quarts  a  day  for 
four  weeks,  on  official  test." 

The  "little  sister  to  the  Jersey"  has 
a  great  advantage  over  her  bovine 
relative — in  addition  to  the  superior 
nutritive  value  of  her  milk — it  was  ex- 
plained, for  while  tuberculosis  is  some- 
times transmitted  from  cows  to  human 
begins,  this  dread  disease  is  said  never 
to  be  contracted  by  drinking  goat's 
milk. 

KILL  SNAKES  AND  WILDCATS 

The  somewhat  isolated  location 
chosen  was  afterwards  found  to  pos- 
sess peculiar  advantages  for  goat  rais- 
ing, having  in  the  hills  behind  a  large 
acreage  of  unfenced  land,  which  af- 
fords much  free  pasture.  Herding 
goats  is  considered  pleasant  pastime 
by  Miss  Alice  Mackie,  a  half-sister  of 
Miss  Kirby,  who  is  visiting  the  goat 
ranch  this  winter.  Miss  Mackie  also 
was  born  in  Egypt,  but  for  several 
years  has  lived  in  leisure  near  Lon- 
don. All  three  ladies  possess  much 
culture  and  refinement,  despite  their 
ruds  surroundings. 

More  than  a  dozen  wildcat  pelts  and 
a  great  rattlesnake  skin  are  tangible 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  of 
the  ability  of  the  fair  goat-herders  to 
vanquish  them.  The  rattlers  are  dis- 
patched with  rocks,  proving  that  some 
women  can  throw  straight,  while  the 
wildcats  are  first  treed  by  a  dog  and 
afterwards  shot  with  a  rifle.  The 
coyotes  are  more  difficult  to  cope 
with,  but  do  not  make  much  trouble. 

Piano  boxes  are  used  to  make  mini- 
ature stables  for  the  bucks,  which  do 
not  mind  cold  weather,  but  are  injured 
by  rain.  To  make  a  shed,  two  boxes 
are  placed  back  to  back,  two  feet 
apart,  and  covered  with  one  of  the 
back  boards,  the  other  being  used  to 
cover  the  space  between  on  the  north 
side.  A  sheet  of  tarred  paper  covers 
the  roof  board.  The  two-loot  opening 
on  the  south  side  is  left  open  and  the 
space  on  the  ground  between  the  two 
boxes  is  uncovered. 

Two  bucks  occupy  each  shed,  one 
sleeping  on  either  side  on  the  board 
floor.  Goats  like  dry,  clean  sleeping 
quarters.  A  fence  made  of  six-foot 
woven  wire,  which  the  animals  can 
not  climb  or  jump,  Incloses  a  small 
lot  around  each  stable. 

STOCK  BRINGS  HIGH  PRICES 

There  are  21  animals  in  the  Saun- 
ders-Kirby  herd,  nearly  all  purebred 
Toggenburgs,  some  of  which  have 
been  imported.  A  few  grades  are 
being  sold  at  S20  to  $30,  but  the  pure- 


breds  bring  $250  to  $300.   A  few  ye*! 
ago  prices  ranged  from  $400  to  $E_i 
but — like  most  farm  produ    s — gc 
are  cheaper  now  than  they  »vere 
lng  boom  times. 

Nine  Toggenburgs  belonging  to 
B.  De  Haan  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  t». 
also  being  kept  on  the  Live  Oi 
ranch.  Four  of  these  fino  an  mala 
all  that  are  left  of  100  which  were 
ported  two  years  ago  frou.  Swltkm 
land,  together  with  an  equ:i  numbc 
of  Saanens. 

GOOD  CARE  PAYS  WELL 

The  tameness  of  Live  Oak  Canj 
goats  and  their  entire  free  urn  fi 
fear  of  human  beings  impresses  a 
ltor  favorably.  Evidences  of  kindr. 
and  good  care  are  everywh.  e  ape 
ent,  as  are  indications  that  ihe  gi 
ladies  enjoy  their  work  anu  life 
the  open. 

"Snow  covers  England  at  this  _ 
son    of    the    year,"    remarked  Mf 
Mackie,   stooping   to    pluck    a  Ion, 
stemmed  blue  violet.     "The  Londc 
fogs  which  come  so  often  In  the  1 
ter  make  me  shiver  even  to  tt. 
about.    See  these  beautiful  red  rose 
Don't  they  know  It  is  the  dead  r 
winter?    My  sister  Violet  and  friend- 
Rose  are  surely  fortunate  to  live  lag 
such  a  lovely  land." 
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SEEDS 

in  It  NOVEL.T1E8  FOR  l: 
New  Hweet  Torn 
"Carmel  Golden" 
New  Table  Pea 
"British  Lion" 

New  Table  Pea, 
"The  Lincoln" 
New  Bean 
"Rogers  Stringless 
Refugee" 
rut..  18c;  lb..  80c.  postpaid) 
Norton  Tomato  and 
Re-selected  Stone  Tomato 

Each   (Pkt.,  ISc;  Wt  ox.,  16c; 
os„  f  i  mi  postpaid) 

Super-Select  San  Jose 

Canner  Tomato 

(Pkt..  ISr;  Vi  ox..  75c;  ox.. 
$l-*ft.  potitpatd) 

New  ('iitiiliig  Now  Reir 

CC.MORSEcS.C0. 

749  FRONT  ST. 

^Retail  Store  115  Market  St 
J£a*\San  Franc 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gat 

The  simplest  and  mo«t  ecnnnmiral  coil  ofl 
ijad  burner  ever  known  has  be»n  patented  bfl 

Leonard  Conow  of  Sa  nKranclscu.  This  srtaH 
Invention  Is  entirely  different  from  ottuH 
burners  now  In  utte.  Fits  any  wood  or  cog_B 
itove,  oven  and  water  bark.  N< >  pr  itn miS 
no  run  rlnp.  no  carbon.  J  net  turn  a  val^H 
and  get  an  Intenm  heut  that  in  regulated  aV 
will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wn.nl  and  bofl 
ter.  Brings  happiness  into  the  home.  ■ 
To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  g^H 
actly  as  represented,  the  manufactures 
agree  to  semi  <4h»-  outfit  on  30  days'  trlsfl 
and  let  you  see  h<-w  tt  works  before  declsH 
In*  to  keep  It  Write  today  for  jr*-e  literal 
ture,  which  explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 

I  u  (  ol umbos  Ave.,  i>eiit.  S, 
San  Francisco,  t  i.tif. 


TREES  and  SHRUI 

FRUIT  TREES  budded  from  I 
rig  orchard.  Apple.  Pear.  ( 
Peach,  Plum.  Prune.  Apricot.  {_ 
Grape  Vines.  Shrubbery.  Plants,  I 
berries.  Blackberries.  Dew1 
Logans,  Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  ] 
ing  Shrubs.  Rosea.  Vine*.  Hedge,  I 
and  Shade  Treea  Carruigep. 
Satasaction  guaranteed. 
Salesmen  .trMi'nr    More  «m 

WashinctonNurseryCc 

Dept  195       Toppeniso.  Wash. 


You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Reac 
the  Ads. 
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Mxed  blood  in  plant  1 


Leaf  cuttings  of  a  chimera  produce  nor- 
mal plants.  The  cutting  itself  does  not 
continue  to  grow,  but  produces  a  new 
shoot  from  the  covered  end. 


1  our  "fancy"  geraniums  may  be  "periclinai 
chimeras"  such  as  these.  The  relation  between 
the  normal  plant  and  chimeras  with  white  centers 
or  borders  is  explained  by  Professor  Collins 


A  potted  Sanseviera  chimera, 
showing  the  cross  striations 
(irregular  stripes)  which  give 
the  plant  an  interesting  per- 
sonality. 


The  soil  washed  away 
from  the  leaf  cutting 
shows  the  new  shoot  is 
produced  from  the  cen- 
tral green  core  of  the 
chimera. 


A  sectorial  chimera  in  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
the  fig  ( Bourjassote  Panachee ) .  Fruit  chimeras 
in  commercial  production  are  rare,  although 
interesting  effects  in  foliage  have  been  ob- 
tained by  experimenters. 


Man  Upsets  Nature 
Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  the  probable 
origin  of  some  of  the  "zebras"  and 
"leopards"  of  the  plant  world — those 
oddities  with  which  so  many  gardens 
are  embellished?  Professor  Collins 
of  the  University  of  California  has 
written  especially  for  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  a  most  interesting  article 
on  this  subject,  which  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 


A  sectorial  chimera  in  the  Canna 
Lily.  The  leaves  are  purple  and 
green  variegated.  One  flower  is 
yellow,  one  red  and  two  partly 
yellow  and  partly  red. 
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Trained  Men  Wante< 

Big  Pay  Jobs  Open  Everywhere  in  Auto  Work 

Don't  let  another  day  go  by  before  you  find  out  all  about  the  aulo  bualneaa.  A  mil- 
lion automobile*  In  California  now.  Hair*  of  nrw  rain  ahow  tremendous  Increase.  Joba 
walling  for  men  who  know  work  in  any  branch  of  auto  Industry  mechanic*,  electrician*, 
demnnatrator-aaleamen.  ah  op  foremen,  battery  expert*  and  aervlc*  atatlon  manager*. 

Get  Ready  in  Few  Weeks  to  Fill  a  Big  Job 

I.KAItN  NOW?  'iri  Into  thla  wonderful.  tntereallng.  faarlnat Ing.  money-making  hu»l- 
nraa  at  onca.  Start  building  a  future  that  mrani  euceee*  and  money.  A  few  abort  weaka' 
training  at  National  Automotive,  then  YOl'  ran  fill  a  big-pay  Job.  You  can  do  It.  No 
matter  what  your  ace,  no  matter  what  your  education  National  method  of  practical  ah  op 
train  Ins  glvea  you  thorough,  working  knowledge  of  autoa  and  auto  conalruci  ion  You 
learn  from  actual  experience.  Make  teata.  repair*  and  do  ronatrurtlon  work.  I'ae  tool*, 
not  booka.    You  KNOW  autoa  when  you  flnlah  National  training. 

Red u cod  Rate  in  Fine,  New,  National  Automotive  Building — 
Larger  Department* — New  Equipment — Many  Other  Advantage* 

Trcmendoua  demand  for  National  trained  aulo  expert*  mad*  naoaaaury  OUa 

bigger,  finer  and  greater  National  Automotive.  Thounanda  and  thouaand*  of 
dollara  have  been  expended  to  make  It  the  flneat  aulo  echool  In  the  Weal.  Juat 
like  rollcgr  Itfr  at  National  lornted  acroaa  the  street  from  1.10  acre  Kx|>o*ltloii 
Hark.    Hull  grounda.   gymnaalum.    *w  limning    pool,    world'a    largeal  atadlum. 

amti*rmcnl*.  everything  KltKK  to  you  Itlghl  In  the  heart  of  11  big.  buay  city — 
i       Angelea.     s>»  .  ini  rcduied  istee  during  month  of  Kebruary 

Do  Actual  Training  Work  on  High  Grade  Cart 

National  Automotive  haa  the  flneat  training  equipment  or  any  achool  In  America  You  <lo 
.11  null  repair  work  and  "trouble  ahoollng"  on  fackorda,  t'ndlllaca.  Kurds,  etc  Construction 
and  repair*  on  all  types  of  motora,  generator  a.  atorage  batlcrlea;  real  practice  on  high- 
vulcanising  equipment  leatlng  of  all  kind*  of  elrctricul  re|mlr*.  NO  TIMK  LIMIT  In  any 
Y'ou  letirn  ItttlllT  at  National  Automotl >e.  Thouaanda  of  vlallor*  come  here  every  year  Jual 
to  „,  ,  the  hundred*  of  men  at  work  In  the  aplendldly  e  mlpped  training  department*  Natlonnl  I*  the  only 
arhool  that  PUTS  YOU  ON  TUN  JOII  when  you  graduate. 

10,000  Successful  Graduates  Prove  Great  Value  of  National  Training 

They'll  tell  you  of  I  hi-  nplendld  training  they  received      One    ol    Ihem    write*       "I    hav*    Increased  my 
earning*  1I>0  par  cent."    Another  aaya:     "1  have  built  a  wonderful  gnrage  bualnea*.  ami  OW»  It  nil  to  Na 
tlonal."    And  another  write*:     "I  am  well  eat  lifted  with  National  training    am  aendliiK  my  brother  to  take 
the  courae  "    Tou  ahould  read  the  atory  of  l*aul  llrlgga.  Sixth  and  Mndlaon  itreela  Portland.  Ore    who  I*  now 
making  $4000  a  year  In  auto  work.    Mall  the  coupon  tor  full  Information.    Mali  It  Tt  'DAY'  without  Mil 

Earn  Room  and  Board  While  You  Laarn 

Joba  guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while  learning.  Think  of  it  You 
ran  become  a  big-pay  auto  expert  at  prartlcally  no  expense  except  amall  tuition  coal; 
no  extrna.  no  tool*  to  buy,  no  booka  uaed.    Unlimited  KltKK  employment  aervlre. 

Send  NOW  for  Big  FREE  Illustrated  Auto  Book 

Mall  the  coupon  for  big  FKKK  Illustrated  auto  book.  Kxplalna  everything  71  pagea 
of  auto  facta  Hcorea  of  photo  llluatrmllon*  of  auto  construction.  Tell*  why  any  man  or 
uny  age  ran  learn  at  National  How  National  ainvlnl  employment  service  flnda  your 
job  for  you.  Hand  for  thla  wonderful  KltKK  book  today  NOW.  Isaxrn  how  National 
places  hundred*  of  men  Jual  Ilka  you  In  big-pay  nuto  joba.  Your  )ob  la  walling  now. 
Take  the  flrat  atep  to  fill  It    mall  the  coupon  below.    Send  It  TOPAV  for  quick  reanlu' 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 


Department  73 


Los  Angelea,  Calif. 


AUTOMOTIVl  SCHOOL 


id  the 


Free  At 


DEPT.  7*  * 

Jglm* 


MW"   

Street  N*. 

CHT   
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Nut  Tree 


By  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


Roadside  Retailing 
Proves  Profitable 

THE  remarkable  rise 
of  the  roadside  mar- 
ket— one  of  the  results  of 
California's  splendid  sys- 
tem of  paved  highway* — 
is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fine  farm  store  of  E.  I. 
Power,  Solano  nut  and 
fruit  grower,  who  not 
only  successfully  sells  his 
own  crop,  but  disposes  or 
a  large  quantity  of  addi- 
tional supplies  as  well. 
Read  of  the  merchandis- 
ing methods  of  this 
ranch  retailer. 

— The  Editor. 


YEAR  ago  last  summer  a  hot 
ware  ripened  so  rapidly  the 
fruit  and  nut  crop  of  E.  1. 
Power,  Solano  County 
rancher,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  market  the 
produce   profitably   by  the 

  usual   methods.     A  severe 

spring  frost  had  materially  reduced 
the  yield,  and  wholesale  prices  were 
low,  so  it  looked  like  the  Powers  were 
going  to  lose  out  all  around. 

Tben  Mrs.  Power  had  a  bright  idea: 
Why  not  open  a  front-door  store  and 
sell  the  crop  at  retail?  The  farm  was 
situated  on  the  paved  State  highway 
between  Sacramento  and  Vacaville, 
over  which  thousands  of  autos  passed 
daily.  Many  of  the  passersby  stopped 
to  ask  if  they  couldn't  buy  some  of 
the  fine  fruit  and  nuts  which  they  saw 
ripening  in  the  Power  orchard.  Why 
not  supply  these  and  other  customers 
right  at  the  farm  and  thus  save  trans- 
portation coats  and  middlemen's 
profits? 

The  plan  found  favor  in  the  family 
council  and  resulted  in  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  attractive  food 
store    beneath    the    wide  -  spreading 


branches  of  a  giant  walnut  tree  which 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  road  near 
the  house.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Central  California,  hav- 
ing a  history  which  dates  back  to  the 
romantic  days  of  '49. 

ROMANTIC    LOCATION  HELPS 

The  Powers  wisely  took  advantage 
of  the  sentimental  value  of  this  loca- 
tion, knowing  that  people  would  go 
out  of  their  way  In  order  to  do  busi- 
ness beneath  a  tree  which  had  grown 
from  a  nut  planted  before  the  Civil 
War,  74  years  ago,  by  Josiah  Allison, 
a  forty-niner  whose  grandchildren 
now  wait  on  customers  at  this  inter- 
esting roadside  market. 

The  store  was  opened  July  3.  The 
next  day  sales  totaled  150  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  was  assured.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Power  are  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  market  by  the 
latter's  sister  and  mother,  an  enthusi- 
astic family  group,  which  Is  aided  by 
other  workers  who  produce  and  pick 
the  fruit. 

Allison,  original  owner  of  the  ranch, 
was  a  grain  and  stock  tanner,  but  his 
son-in-law.  L.  J.  Harbison,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  horticulture  and  planted  a 
gTeat  variety  of  fruits  and  nuts  after 
he  had  purchased  the  place.  Having 
so  many  different  kinds  of  products 
proved  a  serious  selling  handicap 
when  the  crop  waa  turned  over  to 
dealers  by  Harbison's  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Power,  the  present  owner  of  Nut  Tree 
Ranch. 

SELLS  GREAT  VARIETY 

When,  however.  Power  went  Into 
the  retail  business  he  found  It  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  have  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  fruits  and  nuts  with  which  to 
supply  the  multitudinous  demands  of 
customers.  In  fact,  he  is  adding  to 
his  large  assortment  of  varieties  ov 
planting  still  others — jujubes  and  pis 


Conceived  in  the  mind  of  an  enterprising  farm  woman,  in 
profitable  roadside  market  has  become  famous  throughout 

the  West. 


«t  fcCOLOOAINKS 


Mrs.  Power  is  shown  packing  confections  under  her  own  brand. 
4n  enthusiastic  family  group  assists  in  the  many  duties  incident 
:o  the  operation  of  the  big  project,  which  has  been  a  success 
from  the  start. . 


tachlo  nuts,  for  example.  In  making 
these  plantings  Power  does  not  need 
to  take  chances  on  the  market,  for  he 
knows  in  advance  what  his  customers 
want  and  will  bny. 

TRADE  MARK  ESTABLISHED 

Cherries,  apricots,  plums,  pears, 
figs,  prunes,  peaches,  nectarines, 
grapes,  apples,  persimmons  and  mel- 
ons are  sold  >  fresh,  while  figs,  apri- 
cots, pears,  prunes,  peaches  and  rais- 
ins are  disposed  of  in  dried  form. 
Almonds  and  walnuts  are  sold  in  bulk 
and  In  handy  2V4-pound  burlap  bags. 
The  latter  are  sewed,  ready  for  mail- 
ing, with  an  attached  tag  bearing  a 
stenciled  picture  of  the  big  walnut 
tree  and  history  of  same,  together 
with  name  and  address  of  the  mar- 
ket This  has  been  found  a  good  ad- 
vertising stunt,  bringing  new  cus- 
tomers. 

Dried  fruit,  raisins  and  other  nuts 
are  also  put  up  in  attractive  gift 
boxes  of  various  sixes  and  shapes, 
both  for  mailing  and  conveying  by 
hand  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  obtain 
package  prices  far  In  excess  of  those 
charged  for  bulk  goods. 

In  order  to  keen  his  helper  profit- 
ably employed  every  month  In  the 
year.  Power  developed  a  side  line, 
"California  Fmll  Confections."  which 
Is  making  a  great  hit.  This  product 
is  prepared  by  a  secret  process  and 
contains  figs,  (Continue*  on  fmft  tit 
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We  Must  Increase  the  Consumption  of  Eggs 

Now  the  Great  Problem  Is  Selling,  Not  Producing — Experiments  in  Advertising 
and  Publicity  Prove  Effective — More  Work  Needed 


HE  breakfast  egg,  for  the  first 
time  in  poultry  history,  is 
getting  the  service  of  print- 
ers' ink.  A  start  has  been 
made  in  advertising  the  food 
value  of  the  great  American 
breakfast  staple.  Every  large 
Industry  has  used  this  me- 
dium to  create  a  demand  for  Its  prod- 
uct, except  the  poultry  industry,  al- 
though it  now  is  a  billion  dollar 
"baby."  What  might  It  not  have 
amounted  to  if  advertising  had  been 
bb  liberally  employed  as  in  other  lines 
of  production? 

Now,  it  has  come  to  pass  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  egg  production.  The 
surplus  in  storage  during  1922  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  As  early  as 
the  first  of  September  the  storage  hold- 
ings in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  amounted  to  4,372,327 
cases  of  30  dozen  each:  On  the  same 
date  a  year  ago  the  holdings  amounted 
to  3,335,770  cases,  or  a  million  cases 
less  than  the  amount  in  storage  this 
year!  In  round  numbers  the  increased 
holdings  amounted  to  2000  carloads  in 
those  cities,  or  a  total  of  30,000,000 
dozen. 

INCREASED  CONSUMPTION 
NEEDED 

That  meant  that  the  egg  eaters  of 
the  Nation  would  have  to  consume  an 
average  of  one  egg  a  week  more  than 
they  did  the  year  before  if  these  sur- 
plus eggs  were  to  be  eaten. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  be 
eaten.  The  only  question  confronting 
the  producers  was  what  inducement 
would  have  to  be  given  the  consumers. 
The  city  egg  eaters  believe  their  row 
Is  Just  as  hard  to  hoe  as  that  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  there  is  a  surplus  will  not  create 
a  greater  demand  for  the  eggs.  They 
will  not  eat  more  eggs  Just  because  the 
cold  storage  operators  and  the  farmers 
have  been  caught  in  the  egg  avalanche. 

Before  some  30,000,000  dozen  surplus 
eggs  will  be  eaten  one  of  two  things 
must  happen.  Either  the  eggs  must  be 
■old  at  a  price  to  encourage  consump- 
tion or  the  consumers  must  be  better 
educated  to  the  real  food  value  of  the 
•Eg. 

CREATES  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 

If  the  Inducement  is  lower  prices  it 
will  mean  the  loss,  in  the  first  place, 
•f  several  million  dollars  to  the  holders 
•f  storage  eggs.  Also,  it  will  mean  there 
will  be  less  storage  demand  for  the 
eggs  next  season  and  the  producers  will 
receive  a  low  price. 

The  price  of  storage  eggs  reacts  on 
the  price  of  fresh  eggs,  and  should  the 
storage  stocks  be  dumped  on  the  mar- 
ket at  a  low  price  the  producer  will 
have  to  take  a  low  price  for  his  fresh 
gathered  eggs.  Both  the  storage  peo- 
ple and  the  producers  will  stand  to 
lose. 

But  the  consumer  does  not  feel  any 
perceptible  urge  to  make  good  the 
losses  of  the  storage  folks  who  specu- 
late in  eggs,  nor  of  the  farmer  who 
produces  them.  His  advantage  is  tem- 
porary, however.  In  the  end  he  will 
pay  the  losses.  Cheap  prices  now  will 
precipitate  a  slaughter  of  hens  on  the 
farms,  and  the  sitting  hens  and  incu- 
hators  will  not  run  at  capacity.  The 
production  will  be  decreased  in  an- 
other year.  Then  the  prices  will  go 
op  and  the  consumer  will  pay  the  bill. 

The  other  Inducement  to  Increase  the 
demand  for  eggs  bv  e'nlighteniiig  tjie. 
public  as  to  their  real  food  value  should 
appeal  to  all  classes.  The  consumer  is 
eager  for  Information  about  food 
Talues.  If  baking  powder  or  cornstarch 
Is  worth  as  much  as  hen  fruit  he  wants 
to  know  It.  The  consumer  is  seeking 
food  values.  People  are  starving  for 
facts  as  much  as  for  food;  foods  of  high 
Talue  are  wanted. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  different 
agencies  have  been  co-operating  in  a 
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campaign  to  increase  consumption  of 
eggs  by  placing  before  the  public,  facts 
concerning  their  nutritive  value.  This 
campaign  is  something  new  under  the 
sun.  No  great  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  in  advertising;  the  amount 
is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
amount  at  stake. 

The  campaign  originated  in  New 
York  City,  the  great  egg  market  of  the 
country.  The  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  and  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  have  waged  a  pub- 
licity campaign  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. First,  a  committee  of  the  Ex- 
change made  the  computation  that 
there  must  be  a  Nation-wide  increase  in 
consumption  to  the  number  of  one  egg 


a  week  per  capita  "if  the  increased 
holdings  in  all  markets  and  the  heavier 
current  production  are  to  be  disposed 
of  without  serious  financial  loss."  This 
increase,  it  was  estimated,  would  clean 
up  the  surplus. 

It  should  require  no  tonic  to  increase 
the  appetite  to  this  extent;  in  fact,  it 
does  not  mean  an  increase  in  appetite 
at  all;  nor  does  it  mean  an  increase  in 
the  board  bill.  Rather  the  egg  may  be 
substituted  for  other  foods  without  any 
change  in  the  appetite  or  family  allow- 
ance. The  Exchange  had  printed  and 
posted  in  stores  thousands  of  posters 
reading:  "Eat  More  Eggs.  Save  Money 
— Insure  Health."  When  the  housewife 
went  to  the  store  this  poster  confronted 
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Courtesy  Ttatr.vey  Oppenluilm.  "Weatern  Adrcrtlslng." 

Facsimile  of  Producers*  Advertisements 

The  striking  announcements  reproduced  above  were  prepared  by  Jaffe  &  Jaffe 
for  the  Southern  California  Egg  Council.  The  campaign  extended  from  August  15 
to  December  9,  1922.  About  $9000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  repre- 
sentative producers,  dealers  and  organizations.  Results  were  very  satisfactory. 
The  quantity  of  eggs  moved  exceeded  by  more  than  110,000  cases  the  sales  during 
a  similar  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  advertising  was  prepared  from  week 
to  week,  advantage  being  taken  of  news  events,  such  as  the  railroad  strike.  The 
Egg  Recipe  Contest  brought  such  a  deluge  of  letters  that  the  contest  was  called 
off  after  one  week.  The  latter  phase  of  the  campaign  emphasized  the  desirable 
qualities  of  storage  eggs,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  public  prejudice  against 
them.  Comparison  with  other  foods  was  studiously  avoided  in  all  of  the  copy,  as 
well  as  any  suggestion  of  possible  prejudice  against  the  stored  product. 


her  and  reminded  her  that  she  could 
save  money  and  health  by  buying  eggs, 
and  she  did  so. 

The  Exchange  published  also  a  circu- 
lar which  was  widely  distributed  to  the 
trade,  urging  every  effort  to  stimulate 
consumption  and  proposing  a  slogan  as 
follows:  "Two  Eggs  Per  Day  Will 
Clean  Up  the  Lay— and  More,  Too." 

The  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets of  the  State  of  New  York  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  campaign.  In  a 
letter  to  the  writer,  Director  Herschel 
H.  Jones  said  that  he  had  been  expect- 
ing for  the  last  year  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  undertake  such  a  cam- 
paign because  of  the  apparent  increase 
in  production  of  eggs.  The  heavy  stor- 
age stocks,  combined  with  the  unusu- 
ally large  current  receipts,  he  points 
out,  were  the  immediate  cause  of  under- 
taking the  campaign.  He  stated  fur- 
ther that  the  press  has  given  fine  co- 
operation, and  the  consumption  of  eggs 
has  been  increased  considerably. 

RADIO  TO  RESCUE 

The  radio  service  was  called  upon. 
Director  Jones  inaugurated  the  service 
by  a  personal  talk  over  the  radio,  and 
the  slogan,  "Two  eggs  per  day  will 
clean  up  the  lay,"  was  carried  to  thou- 
sands of  homes  in  this  way. 

Further,  the  Department  of  Markets 
and  the  Mercantile  Exchange  printed 
and  sent  out  to  the  housewives  a  folder 
which  included  a  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral situation,  giving  reasons  why  con- 
sumers now  can  eat  more  eggs.  This 
folder  also  told  how  to»judge  the  qual- 
ity of  eggs,  and  gave  about  B0  novel 
recipes  for  egg  dishes,  furnished  by  tha 
head  of  the  domestic  science  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  campaign  la 
New  York  the  consumption  of  eggs  in- 
creased immediately  following  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  some  50,000 
cases  a  week.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
known  positively  just  what  the  result 
was  in  terms  of  cases,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  had  a  splendid 
effect.  Shortly  afterwards  the  price 
of  eggs  took  a  decided  jump,  which,  of 
course,  had  a  retarding  effect  on  con- 
sumption. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  show, 
however,  that  the  surplus  stocks  have 
been  disappearing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Tha 
surplus  of  a  million  cases  in  August 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  was  reduced  to  469,851 
cases  in  December.  In  other  words, 
between  August  and  December  the  con- 
sumption of  storage  eggs  was  more 
than  half  a  million  cases  greater  than 
in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year. 

SITUATION  LOOKS  BETTER 

The  situation  looks  decidedly  better 
than  it  did  several  months  ago.  The 
consumer's  appetite  has  risen  to  the 
occasion.  With  normal  weather  condi- 
tions from  now  on,  the  cold  storage 
holdings  will  be  well  cared  for,  and 
there  need  be  no  serious  slump  In 
prices. 

In  San  Francisco  the  eggs  in  storage 
on  December  11  amounted  to  only  13,- 
525  cases,  against  35,288  cases  in  192L 
In  Los  Angeles  there  were  19,394  cases 
in  storage  on  December  11  and  19,581 
on  same  date  in  1921. 

The  campaign.  i.as  extended  to  other 
cities.  The  Chicago  wholesalers  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  an  advertising  fund. 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  each 
raised  about  $10,000.  The  co-operatives 
in  these  latter  two  cities,  being  the 
largest  handlers  of  eggs,  were  the 
largest  subscribers  to  the  fund. 

CALIFORNIA  ADVERTISES 
EFFECTIVELY 

Very  effective  newspaper  advertising 
has  been  resorted  to  in  the  two  Califor- 
nia cities.     (Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


THE  COST  OF  CRUELTY 
A  representative  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Meat  Packers  estimates  that  3,716,000  pounds 
of  beef  are  discarded  every  year  because  of  bruises 
to  cattle,  while  the  pork  losses  on  account  of  in- 
juries to  hogs  amount  to  15,256,000  pounds  annually. 
Packers  and  railroad  companies  are  carrying  on  an 
expensive  campaign  against  cruelty  to  meat  ani- 
mals, purely  from  a  dollars-and-cents  standpoint. 
"Stop  abusing  livestock,"  is  their  slogan.  "Every 
blow  means  a  bruise.  Every  bruise  means  wasted 
meat."  All  good  citizens  rejoice  with  the  society- 
of-the-long-name  that  kinder  treatment  of  animals 
will  result  from  this  commendable  campaign. 

GROWERS  WANT  WATER  SHIPPING 
A  California  company  has  been  formed  with 
the  expressed  purpose  of  building  a  dozen  refrig- 
erator ships.  These  are  to  be  used  to  help  trans- 
port fruit  and  vegetables  to  Eastern  markets. 
When  the  Panama  Canal  was  built  It  was  supposed 
this  great  waterway  would  afford  relief  to  Pacific 
Coast  shippers,  but  no  considerable  amount  of 
farm  crops  have  yet  been  marketed  by  this  route. 
One  reason  why  farmers  have  been  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  of  water  transportation  has  been  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  two  rail  hauls  also  are 
necessary — one  to  get  the  goods  from  ranch  to 
river  or  ocean  and  another  from  ship. to  consumer. 
These  two  rail  freights  are  apt  to  offset  the  advan- 
tage of  low  water  rates.  "It  will  be  only  a  matter 
of  time,"  declares  G.  H.  Hecke,  director  of  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture,  "when  the 
farmers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  will  call  upon  Congress  for  aid  in  building 
a  deep-water  channel  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to 
both  Sacramento  and  Stockton." 


ARE  SALARIES  TOO  HIGH? 
One  of  the  chief  bones  of  contention  in  many 
agricultural  co-operative  associations  is  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries  paid  the  officers.  It  seema  to  go 
against  the  grain  for  a  hard-working  farmer  -who 
Is  poorly  paid  fsr  his  labor  to  contribute  to  what 
seems  to  him  a  princely  income,  even  If  the  latter 
be  received  by  someone  who  is  trying  to  help  the 
farmer  make  more  money. 

J.  H.  Barber,  general  manager  of  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  Central  California,  has  some  inter- 
esting remarks  to  make  upon  this  subject. 

"During  the  past  year,"  says  Mr.  Barber,  "the 
association  paid  its  general  manager  $500  a  month, 
the  assistant  manager  $600  and  the  Petaluma 
manager  $475.  The  member  with  1000  hens  con- 
tributed about  3  cents  a  day  to  these  salaries,  or 
1  cent  for  each  man.  This  amounts  to  about  one- 
tenth  pf  1  cent  per  dozen  eggs, 
r  '  ^hS&ouifc.ern  California  Poultry  Producers' 
AssocTaUofi  ^"'TirmilS^T  *833  a  toooti^Jpr 
handling  a  business  one-fourth  the  size  of  oilrs? 
The  secretary  of  another  California  co-operative 
marketing  association  receives  $1000  a  month, 
while  another  producers'  organization  pays  its 
manager  more  than  $2000  a  month." 

Mr.  Barber  feels  free  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
of  salaries,  since  he  has  resigned  as  manager  of 
the  poultry  association.  The  executive  business 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  handled  by  the  present  assist- 
ant manager  and  the  Petaluma  manager,  who  will 
not  have  their  salaries  of  $600  and  $475  a  month 
Increased,  It  Is  said. 


Sell  19,000,000  Grape  Stakes 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  is  shipping  south  more 
than  300  carloads  of  grape  stakes  to  support 
California  vines  this  year.  Approximately  19,000,- 
000  stakes  will  be  contained  in  these  shipments. 
— Q.  B.  R. 

Cleaning  32  Eggs  a  Minute 

ANEW  sanding  machine,  which  cleans  32  eggs 
a  minute,  has  been  Installed  by  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  Central  California  at  their  Petaluma 
plant.  Two  men  are  required  to  feed  eggs  Into  the 
machine  and  take  them  away.  A  washing  machine 
is  used  to  cleanse  the  "heavy  dirties." — G.  B.  R. 

Paint  Kills  Trees 

THE  painting- of  wounds  made  by  digging  borers 
out  of  apricot  trees  is  condemned  by  L.  R. 
Cody,  horticultural  commissioner  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  who  reports  that  several  young  apricot 
trees  were  killed  last  spring  by  asphaltum  paint, 
which,  he  says*,  Is  as  deadly  as  ant  paste  when 
applied  to  the  trunks  of  young  trees. 

California  Cows  Lead 

FIVE  California  cows  led  the  list  of  high  pro- 
ducers among  the  23,894  animals  on  test  in 
seven  Western  States  during  November.  The  first 
of  these  is  CrickeL  a  grade  Holstein,  owned  by 
C.  S.  Walker  of  Santa  Ana,  with  a  record  of  114.5 
pounds  of  fat  for  the  month.  Other  owners  of 
high-producing  cows  are  A.  B.  Comfort  of  Hanford, 
J.  L.  Sebastian  of  Wasco,  James  Biffa  of  Petaluma, 
and  J.  Chapman  of  Salida. 

Receipts  From  17  Acres 

JOSEPH  N IDLER,  Willamette  Valley  rancher,  re- 
ports the  following  sales  during  the  past  year 
from  his  17-acre  Oregon  farm:  Raspberries,  $750; 
strawberries,  $638;  walnuts,  $128;  filberts,  $438; 
evergreens,  $694;  gooseberries,  $378;  filbert  plants, 
$1600;  apples,  $60;  blackcaps,  $7;  honey,  $7;  to- 
matoes, $6;  gooseberry  cuttings,  $35;  raspberry 
plants,  $30;  strawberry  plants,  $32;  evergreen  tips, 
$12;  corn,  $9;  kraut,  $8;  miscellaneous  vegetables, 
$40;  total,  $4879.32. 

The  Delicious  Whitten  Apple 

\  LARGE,  red-striped,  sweet  apple,  firm-fleshed 
and  Juicy,  possessing  the  aroma  of  the  De- 
licious, is  the  result  of  a  hybrid  between  the  In- 
gram and  Delicious  made  by  cross-pollination 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  13  years  ago.  The 
new  apple  has  been  named  the  Whitten,  in  memory 
of  the  late  well-known  horticulturist  by  that  name, 
who  did  much  for  Missouri  and  California  fruit 
growing. 

Too  Many  Cows  in  Tulare? 

nn  HERE  are  too  many  cows  in  Tulare  County, 
A  considering  the  amount  of  butterfat  which  they 
produce,  in  the  opinion  of  Sam  H.  Greene  of  the 
California  Dairy  Council,  who  says  that  32,000 
Tulare  cows  produced  only  5,441,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  last  year,  while  22,000  Humboldt  County 
cows  produced  6,840,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  the 
same  period.  In  other  words,  the  coast  county 
cows,  although  10,000  less  in  number,  produce  mora 
than  a  million  pounds  more  butterfat  in  a  year 
than  do  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  cows.  The  Tulare 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Rotary  Club  have  started 
a  campaign  to  eliminate  "boarders"  from  local 
dairies.  Butterfat  testing  associations  are  to  bs 
organized. 

Wool  Growers  Gain  10  Cents 

\  STRIKING  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
co-operative  marketing  Is  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  the  2200  members  of  the  Paclfto  Co- 
operative Wool  Growers'  Association,  which  re- 
ceived an  average  price  of  43  cents  for  all  grades 
of  wool  last  year,  while  Independent  shippers  ob- 
tained but  83  cents.  The  association  covers  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho,  Its  influence  extending 
Into  California.  The  organization  Is  managed  by 
R.  A.  Ward,  whose  offices  are  at  Portland. 

One  Seedless  Apple— $1,000,000 

SM.  LUKE,  Montreal  nurseryman,  offers  $1,000,- 
•    000  for  a  seedless  apple,  which  Prof.  F.  C. 
Seers  of  the_  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 

KmireTst  treiieves,  A.  ,3v"^|ju?zeii  of  ^btpttsfptf, 

Quebec  has  discovered.  Professor  Seers  examined 
a  number  of  Famuese  (Snow)  apples  grown  by  Mr. 
Buzzell  which  were  entirely  without  seeds  or  core. 
Instead  of  the  usual  depression  and  calyx  leaves 
at  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple,  there  was  only  a 
slight  mark. 

These  peculiar  apples  were  produced  by  one  or 
more  of  100  young  trees  which  bore  last  fall  for 
the  first  time  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Buzzell.  The 
seedlesB  and  coreless  feature  of  the  fruit  was  not 
noticed  until  the  apples  were  being  graded,  when 


there  was  no  means  of  determining  which  tree 
produced  them,  but  plans  have  been  laid  to  appre- 
hend the  source  when  the  next  crop  is  harvested. 

Eats  Orange  a  Day 

JUNE  CELESTE  BRUSH,  a  healthy  three-year-old 
Mtchlgander,  eats  an  orange  a  day  for  vltamlnes, 
having  consumed  already  1000  golden  globes  of 
health.  Probably  June's  parents  or  physician  took 
their  cue  from  the  advertising  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Long-Tongued  Bees  Best 

LONG-TONGUED  bees  make  the  most  honey,  ac- 
cording to  B.  A.  Slocnm,  Washington  bee  spe- 
cialist. "Cull  your  bees,"  advises  Mr.  Slocum,  by 
selecting  tire  queen  of  your  best  producing  colony , 
for  breeding  purposes.  Requeen  poor  colonies 
with  daughters  of  this  queen. 

Dehydration  Saves  Raisins 

THE  dehydration  of  raisins  in  five  or  six  plants 
In  Sutter  County  the  past  season  proved  an 
entire  success.  A  large  quantity  of  fruit  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  was  put  in  mar- 
ketable condition  by  this  method.  It  was  found 
possible  to  turn  green  grapes  into  raisins  in  from 
19  to  22  hours.  Partially  dried  raisins  which  had 
been  caught  in  the  rain  were  finished  off  in  a  few 
hours. 

Similar  good  results  were  obtained  in  dehydrat- 
ing green  and  partially  dried  prunes,  especially  the 
Imperial,  which  is  difficult  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

Dehydration  was  forced  onto  grape  growers 
last  fall  by  an  unfavorable  combination  of  circum- 
stances. Lack  of  drying  equipment  and  late  ripen- 
ing resulted  in  thousands  of  tons  of  Sutter  County 
raisins  and  prunes  being  still  on  the  trays  when 
the  fall  rains  came.  Large  quantities  of  grapes 
had  not  even  been  picked,  because  there  were  no 
trays  in  which  to  put  them.  Similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  grape  belt. 

Dehydration  may  prove  to  be  good  drled-frult 
insurance. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editor*, 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  brilliant 
staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority;  each  i* 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

VII— ROBERT  E.  JONES 

THERE  is  just  one  Bob  Jones,  and  that 
is  "Our  Bob."  He  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  upbuilding  of  California  agriculture, 
and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested also  in  this  work  are 
proud  to  be  counted  co- 
laborers  with  him.  He  is 
one  of  California's  most 
popular  younger  agricul- 
tural workers  —  warm- 
hearted, cordial  and  able  to 
find    the    human  -  interest 

K ;  ■PK>/    clement  in  every  situation. 
^ML/        It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  to  an  in- 
-  dustry  of  such  a  man  as 

bob  jones       Bob  Jones.     He  sees  the 
possibilities    and  opportu- 
nities of  the  various  branches  of  the  farming 
business  from  a  wide  angle  and  a  long  per- 
spective. 

His  thorough  newspaper  training  and 
keen  "nose  for  news,"  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  farming,  and  rare  ability  to  tell  a 
story  clearly  and  entertainingly,  make  him 
a  particularly  valuable  writer  on  farm  topics. 

He  has  contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
including  magazines  of  national  circulation. 

Bob  put  the  Country  Life  section  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee  on  the  map,  was  connected 
with  the  Sutter  Basin  Company  for  a  while, 
and  is  now  with  Sam  H.  Greene  and  th« 
California  Dairy  Council,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  doing  a  big  work  for  the 
dairy  interests  of  his  own  State  and  all 
'AmeTTCa". 

"Bob  Jones'  Corner,"  which  appears  ex- 
clusively in  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  features  ever  carried  by  any  farm 
paper,  and  he  writes  also  many  important 
articles  on  topics  of  live,  human  interest. 

NEXT  WEEK— WALTER  E.  QARDTtElt. 
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— as  a  food-beverage 
Most  people  know  Ghirardelli'sGround 
Chocolate  as  a  fine,  full-flavored  choco- 
late drink.  But  that's  only  half  the  de- 
licious Ghirardelli  story.  For  Ghirar- 
delli's  h  the  all-in-one  chocolate— the 
chocolate  that  rises  to  every  chocolate 
occasion.  Our  new  recipe  booklet 
•hows  how— and  it's  free  I 

—/or  baking  and  cooking 

Ghirardelli's  has  taken  the  bother  out 
of  baking:  by  putting  a  can  ef  convenient* 
into  it.  No  fussing  with  bar  chocolate. 
Already  ground,  ready  for  cakes  and 
custards,  for  pies  and  puddings,  for 
chocolate  dainties  and  chocolate  des- 
serts. »  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Since  1852. 


GbhaidelliS 

^w^ocolate 


Cherries! 
Plums ! 
Grapes ! 

save  them 


A  Book  You  Cannot  Buy 
— note  free  to  you 

Am  unbiased,  authoritatlvs  discus- 
sion of  Insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  and  how  to  control  them. 
Admits  that  Pyres  Is  not  •  cure- 
ail,  end  lee*  users  tell  you  in  their 
em  words  how  Pyrox  aavee  them 
tense  and  money-  Yen  won't  have 
Ik*  latest  spraying  data  until  you 
get  this  finely  Illustrated,  authori- 
i-fcook. 


AVOID  disappointment, 
jf^.  Make  your  desire  for  a 
big  harvest  of  luscious  fruit 
come  true — by  spraying  with 
Pyrox.  It  keeps  plants  and 
fruit  free  from  bugs,  rot,  mil- 
dew. It  invigorates  the  foli- 
age; holds  the  fruit  on  until 
it  has  fine  flavor  and  high 
color.  On  potatoes,  it  length- 
ens the  growing  season,  there- 
by producing  more  and  better 
potatoes.  It  controls  potato 
rot. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  firm 
paste — a  powerful  chemical 
blend  of  poison  and  fungi- 
cide, with  poison  in  excess  of 
U.  S.  standard  requirements. 
Extra  high  in  copper.  Be- 
cause Pyrox  is  milled  like 
paint,  it  goes  through  finest 
nozzles  without  clogging.  This 
means  that  Pyrox  covers  more 
.  foliage.  It  sticks  like  paint 
when  dry.  Used  successfully 
for  truck,  HOME  GARDENS, 
and  flowers  for  24  years. 

Why  bother  with  messy 
home-mixing  of  sprays  when 
you  can  get  Pyrox  that's 
always  fresh,  always  ready? 
Get  your  supply  in  now. 

Western  Wholesale 

Drug  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Sena'  for  it  to-day 


the  powerful 
triple-duty  spray 


SAVE  $3  by  Equipping  Your 
Tractor  and  Truck  NOW! 


DEALERS 
WANTED 

Who  Are  Now 
HandlingTrac- 
tors,  Farming 
Implements  or 
Trucks. 


S  EI  BEL 

A|R  SPRING  SEAT 

DO  YOU  finish  the  day  on  your  tractor  com- 
pletely done  'up— with  stiff  legs  and  aching 
back— fit  for  nothing  but  bed? 


ARE  YOU  taking  a  chance  of 
injuring  your  spine  and  kid- 
neys— by  constant  jarring  and 
jolting  on  an  ordinary  seat? 

DO  YOU  want  to  drive  in  per- 
fect ease  and  comfort  on  a 
seat  that  eliminates  all  jolt- 
ing, jarring,    swaying  and 


back-slapping  and  that  ab- 
sorbs all  vibration? 

DO  YOU  want  to  protect  your 
health,  to  finish  your  day's 
work  feeling  fresh  and  un- 
tired — to  be  able  to  drive  your 
tractor  hours  longer  without 
fatigue? 


Get  a  Seibel  Air  Spring  Seat  on 
10  DAYS'  TRIAL 


Using  the  seat  will  tell  you  more  of 
Its  wonderful  ease  and  comfort  than 


A  LETTER  FROM  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY.  "Inclosed  find  order 
for  one  of  your  seats  for  our  Cletrac 
Model  F  tractor.  The  seat  ordered 
several  months  ago  from  you  which 
we  applied  to  our  Cletrac  W  Trac- 
tor, Aas  given  satisfaction  in  every 
way."  By  V.  Widman,  Purchasing 
Agent. 

GEORGE  H.  WELDON,  POMOL- 
OGIST  of  Chaffee  Junior  College, 
writes:  "The  Seibel  Air  Spring  Seat 

has  been  used  on  the  '  ' 

Tractor  at  the  Chaffee  Deciduous 


Farm  for  the  past  year  and  has  been 
gi-ven  a  thorough  test  under  con- 
ditions that  are  most  trying  for  the 
driver. 

"It  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  way." 

"Mr.  Thomas  White,  who  has  oper- 
ated the  tractor,  considers  it  to  be  aa 
nearly  perfect  as  a  fracfor  sear 
could  be,  and  finds  that  the  work  of 

running  the*  'is  robbed  of 

much  of  the  disagreeable  bouncing 
about  and  shaking  attendant  upon 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  type  of  seat. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing this  seat  to  tractor  operators." 


$21  —  Tractor  Attachments  #2  Extra 

PRICE  ADVANCES  SOON1  Increased  cost  of  rubber  and 
steel  will  make  it  necessary  to  advance  the  price  of  the  seat  to 
$24  (tractor  attachments  $2  extra)  when  present  supply  of 
raw  materials  is  exhausted.  Buy  now  and  save.  The  great  de- 
mand for  these  seats  is  overtaxing  our  factory  capacity. 
EASILY  AND  QUICKLY  ATTACHED 


SEIBEL  AIR  SPRING  COMPANY 
Humboldt  Bank  Building  1048  South  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

I  enclose  $21  ($2  extra  for  tractor  attachments),  for  which  send  me,  freight  collect, 

•  SEIBEL  AIR  SPRING  SEAT  for  (tractor)  (truck ),  model  

year  .  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  after  10 

days' trial,  I  may  return  it  at  my  expense  and  get  my  money  back.  NOTE:  Sfo  Federal 
Tax  on  seat  when  used  on  truck. 


JVame_ 


.  Address- 


0-2- 


At  Quick  Forced  Sale 

In   Southwestern   Utah   Pumping  Dis- 
trict— 2840  Acres  of  Choicest 
Undeveloped 

Lucerne  Seed  Land 

Will  produce  from 

$50.00   to   $150.00   Per  Acre 

$00,000.00  required  to  handle i  will  be  worth 
$300,000.00  to  $400,000.00  when  developed. 
Moat  be  accepted  quickly.  Excellent  40,  80 
and  ISO-acre  tracts  for  sale.  Farmers  and 
Investors  only.   Ne  scents. 


Henry  C. 

Milford 


Hunter 

Utah 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 


The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oil 
ras  burner  sver  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  Sa  nFranclaco.  This  Brest 
tnventlon  la  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
itove,  oven  and  water  back.  No  priming;, 
no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a  valvs 
and  get  an  Intense  heat  that  is  regulated  at 
will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood — and  bel- 
ter.   Brings  happiness  Into  the  home 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers 
agree  to  send  the  outfit  on  SO  days'  trial 
and  1st  you  see  how  It  works  before  decid- 
ing ts  keep  It.  Write  today  for  free  liters* 
ture,  which  explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 

IS  Columbus  Ave..  Bent.  N, 
San  Francisco.  Csllf. 
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35  years 

of  pump  building  experience  - 

offered  loirri^tors—^  *  * 


\JjlJhe  world's  krgeU  vwief developers  flssiif  you 


When  you,  as  an  irrigator,  acquire  a  Layne  &  Bowler  Pump, 
you  get  more  than  a  mere  assembly  of  so  much  steel  and 
bronze.  You  secure  a  product  that  35  years  of  experience 
and  experimentation  have  wrought.  You  have  the  assurance 
of  knowing  that  the  pump  is  designed  to  scientific  accuracy, 
that  the  materials  are  the  finest,  that  the  workmanship  reflects 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 


Balancing  The  Runners 

The  most  vital  parts  of  the  pump 
— the  runners — are  moulded  from 
smooth  metal  pattern;,  then  scien- 
tifically counterbalanced  and  test 
ed  on  a  special-built  balancing 
micrometer  that  detects  the  slight- 
est variation. 


Pouring  The  Metal 

Every  operation  in  the  building 
of  Layne  Sc  Bowler  Pumps  is  done 
within  our  factory,  according  to 
highest  standards.  The  castings 
are  poured  in  our  own  foundry 
from  metals  mixed  to  special 
formulae  and  constantly  analyzed 
by  chemists  to  assure  uniformity. 
Every  casting  is  tested  and  re- 
tested.  Each  unit  is  inspected 
during  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture and  assembly.  Our  factory 
standards  are  rigid  and  exacting, 
for  the  determination  is  to  build 
a  product  as  perfect  as  mechani- 
cal skill  can  make.  We  assume 
the  obligation  to  provide  the  fin- 
est product  on  the  market — and 
the  records  of  performance  of 
7,000  or  more  Layne  Sc  Bowler 
Pumps  attest  to  the  high  value  of 
our  product. 


Machining  The  Parts 

Every  operating  part  is  machined 
to  the  finest  accuracy — as  care- 
fully finished  as  an  aeroplane  en- 
gine, yet  with  the  ruggednesa  of 
a  battleship.  Bearings  are  of 
bronze,  properly  seated  and 
aligned  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved engineering  standards. 


//  you  nied  a  pump  you  cannot 
afford  to  bt  without  a  GOOD  oni. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles 


Testing  The  Pump 

Each  pump  is  tested  In  our  fac- 
tory well  under  the  identical  con- 
ditions with  which  it  must  oper- 
ate in  your  well.  This  predeter- 
mines the  efficiency  of  the  pump. 
Each  pump  must  register  a  per- 
fect score  in  many  rigid  tests  or 
will  not  be  released  for  delivery. 
Complete  information  and  de- 
scriptive literature  will-be  mailed 
upon  request  to  any  prospective 
irrigator. 


Layne  ST  Bowler  cMrnieCa^ii§i  Pumps 
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FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  Nov.  26.  1922. 
"The  5000  baby  chicks  which  you  delivered  to  me  are  the  huskiest  ones 
we  have  ever  placed  under  our  hovers.  Enclosed  please  find  check  covering 
deposit  for  6000  more  to  be  delivered  on  or  about  December  21." 

FRED  GROKF  &  CO. 

12-23-22. 

"Under  your  100%  fertility  guarantee  plan  I  purchased  200  hatching 
eggs.  You  sent  227  eggs;  203  were  fertile.  The  chicks  hatched  from  those 
eggs  are  now  one  week  old  and  a  finer  looking,  energetic  bunch  never  came 
Into  our  community.  Our  neighbors  who  have  seen  them  are  going  to  you 
for  their  next  hatching  eggs.  Please  save  me  200  more  eggs  on  December  27." 

J.  S.  MILLER,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

"Out  of  60,000  eggs  I  have  hatched  on  this  farm  during  the  past  two 
years  we  never  had  as  good  a  hatch  as  from  your  eggs  purchased  Decem- 
ber 6.  Please  reserve  us  1620  additional  eggs  for  last  week  In  February." 

CURTISS  POULTRY  FARM,  East  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

If  you  are  seeking  the  best  in  White  Leghorns,  we  have  them,  but 
please  don't  delay  in  booking  your  order.    Mail  WDb  deposit  NOW! 

HATPHINr.    rr.r.C.   15  for  $2;  lots  of  100,  12o  each;  lots  of 

nMiv,ninu  tuuo.  500i  11c  each.  Iots  of  1000i  10e  each. 

RARY    PHTrivQ.  Lota  of  100,  25c  each;  lots  of  500,  24o  each; 
V^niV^lVO.    lots  of  1000  or  over,  25c  each. 

The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

R.  R.  1,  Box  277-M,  Lankershim,  Calif. 


You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Read 
the  Ada. 


freQ-Co/iAei/s  Poultry  Book 


60  pare*  chock  full  of  Information  about  tha  feeding 
and  roaring  of  chicks,  culling*  of  hena,  etc.  Tails  how 
to  kaap  r-hlckent  healthy  and  how  to  make  than  paj. 
WheLhar  a  bsglnnar  or  a  professional,  Conkey'a  Rook 
la  worth  dollar*  to  you.  Sand  for  0  centi  In  itampa 
to   pay  poatare. 

Tha  0.  E.  Conkay  Co.,  9590  Broadway,  Cleveland,  0. 


New  Bulletins 
for  Farmers 

who  ere  Interested  In  maintaining  or 
Increasing  tbs  productiveness  of  their 
soils. 

These  bulletins  will  be  written  la 
plain,  understandable  language  for 
farmers  who  grow 

Productive  Fruit 
and  other  Crops 

They  will  contain  the  latest  devel- 
opments of  methods  for  growing  larger 
and  better  crops. 

They  will  be  issued  at  Intervals  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  farmers. 

Your  address  on  a  Post  Card  ask- 
ing for  my  Bulletin  Service  will  bring 
them  to  you  as  issued,  covering  •  pe- 
riod of  a  year  or  more. 

They  will  make  an  Interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  farm  library. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Chilemn  Nitrite  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Bitf  Money  Boring  Wo]  Is 


One 
Man 

One 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  yean,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  Deeded. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Witer  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrttt  fir 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

MSI  K  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727       ClariwU.  low* 


BULLETINS 


AMONG  the  new  bulletins  Issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  following  are  of  In- 
terest and  may  be  obtained  free  on 
application  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.  C.    Order  by  number. 

NUMBER 

Portland  Cemsnt  Concrete  Roads  10Tt 

Seedling  Blight  and  Stack-Burn  of  Rica 

and   Hot-Watar  Seed  Treatment  H1J 

Farm  Lands  Available  tor  Settlement ...  11T1 
The    Effects   of   Inbraadlng    and  Cross- 
breeding on  Guinea  Plga  IJJJ 

The  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheats  IJJJ 

One  Variety  Cotton  Communities  HU 

How  to  Candle  Egga  

A  special  bulletin,  "Cost  Data  for 
Farm  Products,"  No.  876,  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Washington,  copies 
of  which  may  be  procured  from  tha 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  10  cents  per  copy. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Tha   Home  Vegetable  Oarden.  Published 

»y  the  Macmillan  Company.  Now  Tork  Cliy. 
Written  by  Ella  M.  Freeman  and  edited  by 

L.  H.  Bailey. 

Miss  Freeman  writes  in  an  Interest- 
ing and  informative  way  of  growing 
vegetables,  either  for  exclusive  home 
use  or  with  a  view  to  selling  a  surplus. 
Soli,  location,  tools,  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases,  choice  of  varieties, 
planting  and  care  of  the  crop,  harvest- 
ing, canning  and  storing  are  all  treated 
In  detail,  leaving  little  to  be  desired  by 
the  beginning  gardener. 

Productive  Farm  Crops.  Published  by  J. 
B.  Llpplncott,  Philadelphia.  By  M.  a> 
Montgomery,  professor  of  farm  cropa,  Cor- 
nell University.        .  « 

This  is  a  standard  text-book,  de- 
signed for  student  taking  a  general 
agricultural  course.  Being  of  a  practi- 
cal nature,  it  Is  of  value  as  a  farmers' 
reference  book,  covering  all  farm  crops. 
There  are  220  illustrations  and  over 
600  pages  In  the  text,  which  covers  In 
a  simple  yet  comprehensive  manner 
the  entire  field  of  American  agricul- 
ture. The  scope  of  the  work  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  chapter  heads, 
of  which  there  are  a  total  of  45:  How 
Plants  Grow;  The  Production  of  Seeds; 
Cropping  Systems;  Grass  Mixtures 
and  Seeding  Methods;  Millets;  Le- 
gumes; Clovers;  Cow  Peas,  Boy 
Beans,  Field  Peas,  Vetches  and  Pea- 
nuts; Root  Crops. 

Women  Save  Hours 

AMONG  the  463  labor-saving  devices 
which  the  members  of  the  "testing 
circles"  of  Washington  farm  women 
purchased  last  year,  the  60  pressurs 
cookers  alone  will  effect  an  annual 
estimated  saving  of  32,445  hours  of 
work,  or  nearly  ten  years  of  ten-hour 
days.  A  testing  circle  Is  composed  of 
six  women,  who  take  turns  In  testing 
home  conveniences.  These  women 
bought  105  tireless  cookers,  75  dish 
drainers,  70  utility  tables,  60  steam 
cookers,  24  gasoline  Irons,  20  bread 
mixers  and  13  vacuum  cleaners.  It  Is 
claimed  a  dish  drainer  saves  time) 
equal  to  18  days  of  10  hours  each  la 
tha  course  of  a  year. 

Import  Potato  Flour 

THIS  country  buys  from  Germany 
each  year  $24,000,000  worth  of 
potato  flour,  with  which  many  bakers 
adulterate  bread  10  to  20  per  cent, 
claiming  that  it  is  necessary  In  order 
to  give  the  dough  proper  consistency, 
according  to  statistical  records.  It  Is 
estimated  400,000  bucks  of  cull  potatoes 
are  thrown  away  every  year  In  South- 
ern California  and  that  most  of  these 
could  be  profitably  converted  Into 
flour,  starch  and  other  potato  by- 
products. 

Women  Fill  Canning  Orden 

TyE  farm  women  of  Greenwood 
County,  S.  C,  are  filling  an  order 
from  a  wholesale  grocery  company  for 
1500  cases  of  tomatoes,  300  of  sauer- 
kraut, 65  of  beets,  800  of  soup  stoclc, 
275  of  blackberries  and  800  of  pie 
peaches.  This  kind  of  co-operative 
canning  furnishes  a  home  market  for 
surplus  produce  and  helps  solve  tha 
problem  of  how  farm  women  can  make 
money  at  home. 
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Happy  Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem 


OW  and  then  we  travelers  in 
the  farm  field  run  across 
an  Isolated  producer  who 
has  taken  the  labor  prob- 
lem into  his  own  hands  to 
_____    work  out  in  his  own  way. 

Not  always  is  his  method 
applicable  to  others.  But  usually 
there  is  a  hint  of  encouragement  in 
what  he  is  doing. 

Up  in  the  Placer  County  hills,  where 
the  sagebrush  and  scrub  pine  have  v 
been  scraped  off,  and  a  thousand  or- 
chards at  fruiting  time  present  an  un- 
dulating field  of  green,  we  found  a 
man  who  has  worked  out  the  labor 
problem  for  himself.  This  man  is 
Francisco  Frazoni,  known  locally  as 
"The  Italian  Count."  The  appellation 
is  repeated  through  no  disrespect  for 
Frazoni,  but  merely  to.  identify  him 
to  those  who  do  not  recognize  his  real 
name. 

Frazoni  is  a  highly  educated,  re- 
fined Italian  horticulturist,  who  came 
to  California  because  he  likes  the 
country,  and  here  found  a  desirable 
place  to  invest  his  money  and  energy. 

He  purchased  the  holdings  of  the 
old  Sacramento  Olive  Company,  hid- 
den away  on  a  back  road  in  the  sage- 
brush southeast  of  Rocklin.  The  prop- 
erty was  badly  run  down  and  needed 
rehabilitation.  When  I  visited  the 
place  the  woirk  was  well  on  its  way. 
The  cutting  out  of  dead  wood,  the 
pruning  of  the  trees  to  let  In  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  liberal  use  of  manure 
all  played  a  part  in  "bringing  back" 
the  orchard.  But  all  this  required 
labor. 

NEEDED  READY  HELP 

Frazoni  was  not  long  on  California 
soil  before  he  realized  that  his  great- 
est need  was  for  reliable  helpers.  He 
had  need  of  ten  to  a  dozen  men  and 
their  families  at  the  "flush"  season. 
Having  been  engaged  in  horticulture 
across  the  water,  his  mini  naturally 
drifted  back  to  Sicily,  where  he  knew 
there  were  many  families,  at  the  h  ad 
of  which  were  men  trained  in  olive 
growing,  who  were  eager  to  come  to 
California.  But  he  would  need  them 
only  at  the  busy  season,  and  it  would 
be  altruistic,  he  thought,  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  better  than 
mere  farm  laborers. 

Frazoni,  therefore,  acquired  several 
hundred  acres  of  the  hill  land  about 
him.  It  was  mostly -covered  with 
brush,  just  as  was  the  land  of  the 
olive  orchard  before  being  cleared. 
This  land  he  proposed  to  sell  to  his 
fellow  countrymen  who  came  with 
their  families  to  work  for  him.  He 
made  the  terms  so  easy  that  they 
could  establish  homes  here,  grub  the 
land  and  begin  to  develop  it  while 
making  the  major  portion  of  their  liv- 
ing on  his  farm. 

When  I  visited  the  Frazoni  place 
several  of  the  little  adjoining  farms 
were  cleared,  small  homes  had  been 
built  and  the  workers  on  the  ranch 
already  were  established  on  their 
home  places.    The  olive  grower  had  a 


How  a  Placer  County  Olive  Grower  Has 
Solved  the  Human  Equation 

BUGS  and  blight,  spring  frosts  and  water  shortage — these  are 
momentary  farm  problems.  All  are  solved  sooner  or  later;  not 
so  very  long  ago  there  were  those  who  predicted  the  end  of  pear 
growing  as  the  result  of  blight.  But  man's  inventive  genius  found  a 
way  out  and  today  more  pears  than  ever  are  being  shipped  from 
Uie  Coast. 

But  there  is  one  problem  (How  we  tire  of  that  word!)  which  is 
perennial  in  its  persistence.  It  is  the  human  equation — the  problem 
of  labor  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  mother  of  a  lot  of  other  difficulties — 
notably  the  Japanese  problem,  with  its  whole  litter  of  problemettes. 
Luncheon  clubs,  parlor  lecture  clubs,  farm  bureau  centers  and  corner 
grocery  store  gatherings  all  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  discussion. 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


The  olive  branch  signifies  to  % 
this  grower  real  peace  —  of 
mind 


knew  how  to  prune,  and  each  one  of 
them  was  a  reliable,  hard-working, 
skilled  man,  their  employer  assured 

me. 

Thus  Frazoni  has  solved  his  labor 
problem.    It  is  a  simple  story,  with 


Italian  immigrants  pruning 
trees  on  the  Frazoni  ranch. 


reliable,  trained  crew  of  workers  al 
ways  at  his  call;  yet  they  were  or 
their  own  farms,  where  they  had 
ample  use  for  their  leisure  time,  and 
with  ownership  ahead  of  them. 

RELIABILITY  EMPHASIZED 

I  went  with  Frazoni  through  his 
great  olive  grove  and  watched  the 
men  at  work.  They  were  pruning  at 
the  time,  some  of  them  using  the 
knives  common  to  Sicily  and  rarely 
seen  in  California.    But  they  certainly 


Old  World  laborer  with  a  New  World 
tractor  cultivating  the  olive  orchard. 


nothing  mysterious  about  it.  His 
workers  are  happy  in  their  ownership. 
Perhaps  the  suggestion  for  this  plan 
in  California  came  from  the  old  feudal 
system  of  Europe.  But  certainly  it  is 
advanced  and  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
can ideals. 

It  is  a  practical  application  of  the 
"farm  laborer  allotment"  feature  of 
the  California  land  settlement  plan. 
It  means  a  better  citizenry  for  Cali- 
fornia, for  H  brings  to  this  State  a 
kind  of  people  who  can  be  assimilated. 
Perhaps  Frazoni's  method  will  afford 
a  way  out  for  some  other  producer 
who  is  worrying  about  this  one  big 
problem. 
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Calves  and  Pigs  Are  Character  Builders 


Boys  Judge  Cows 

By  R.  W.  GUILFORD 

I  nutrurtnr    In    AffHeultHTe.    Elk  Orore 
High  School 

T  least  once  a  week  the  agri- 
cultural students  In  the  Elk 
Grove  (Sacramento  County) 
High  School  visit  a  dairy, 
poultry  plant  or  other  place 
of  particular  interest  to  the 
class  at  the  time.  Every 
alternate  week  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  county  who  are  study- 
ing fanning  Join  together  In  a  trip  of 
this  kind.  The  farm  adviser  and  his 
assistant  have  charge  of  the  Joint 
trips,  for  which  centrally  located  ob- 
jectives are  chosen. 

Recently,  while  stock  Judging  was 
being  studied,  a  trip  was  taken  to  the 
ranch  of  Lester  Johnson,  Oak  Grove 
dairyman.  The  Sacramento,  Gait,  San 
Juan  and  Elk  Grove  high  schools  each 
sent  a  Judging  team  composed  of  three 
boys,  who  worked  individually  and 
collectively  to  make  the  highest  score. 
These  teams  were  chosen  from  the 
students  who  had  make  the  best  Judg- 
ing grades  during  the  preceding  week. 
Two  classes  of  cows  were  Judged — 


Boys  and  Girls'  Agriculture  C lubs  Exert 
Tremendous  Influence  for  Good 

BETTER  farming,  like  charity,  begins 
home.   The  boys  and  girls'  club  move- 
ment proves  it.  Probably  no  factor  has  had 
more  influence  on  country  life  than  the  proj-  , 
ects  sponsored  by  schools  and  farm  bureaus  j 
on  behalf  of  rural  youngsters.  And  the  city  . 
schools,  too,  are  featuring  agricultural  sub-  ; 
jects.   There  is  no  surer  or  shorter  road  to 
the  heart  of  a  child  than  along  the  paths 
of  nature.  Encourage  the  club  move- 
ment and  assist  your  kiddies  to 
take  part! 


I 


Would  a  city  child  chance  a  ride?  These  healthy  h 
youngsters  are  enthusiastic  pork  producers, 


Ownership  of  a  fine  Hereford  calf  such  as  this  one 
is  sufficient  to  fire  any  boy's  imagination  and  bring 

out  the  btst  in  his  character 


V 


tare  is  made  posalMe  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law.  which  authorizes  Federal 
appropriations  to  help  the  schools  en- 
gaged la  this  much-needed  work. 

The  present  number  of  Golden  State 
high  schools  offering  agricultural 
courses  is  123,  an  Increase  of  43  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year. 


Club  Work  Helps  Dairy 
Industry 

SEVEN  lines  of  work  daring  the 
past  year  have  been  carried  oa  by 
the  boys  and  girls'  agriculture  clubs 
of  Los  Angeles  County:  Poultry,  dairy 
animals,  pig  feeding,  sow  aad  Utter, 
been,  potatoes,  and  orchard  manage- 
ment. The  first  three  were  handled 
by  F.  H.  Ernst,  farm  bureau  dab 
leader;  the  others  by  high  school  In- 
structors. 

One  hundred  eighty-seven  boys  aad 
girls  were  engaged  In  the  work,  which 
netted  357S6,  a  return  of  IS  per  cent 
oa  the  investment 

The  moat  Important  kind  of  dab 
work  carried  oa  la  Los  Aageles  Is  the 
raising  of    (Continued  on-  Tm$t  14-) 


And  the  boys  are  kept  "on  their 
toes"  by  the  competition  of  such 
girls  as  the  little  lady  above. 


one  of  three  aged  animals  and  one 
composed  of  a  quartet  of  younger 
cows.  The  animals  Judged  were  ordi- 
nary grades,  such  aa  are  found  on 
average  dairy  farms.  The  boys  divided 
into  groups,  half  of  which  worked  on 
each  class  of  cows.  The  students  were 
Instructed  to  consider  utility  first  la 
placing  the  cows,  aad  to  write  oa  the 
score  cards  the  reasons  for  the  way 
they  had  judged  the  animals. 

The  final  placings  were  made  by  the 
various  Instructors  and  E.  L.  Stanly, 
assistant  farm  adviser.  The  latter 
then  gave  the  reasons  for"  the  placing 
of  one  class  of  cows,  while  Professor 
Fleming  of  the  San  Jaaa  High  School 
explained  the  official  judging  of  the 
other  group. 

The  splendid  work  which  the  high 
schools  of  California  and  other  Pacific 
Slope  States  are  doing  In  giving  boys 
and  girls  practical  training  in  agricnl- 
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lGnks  and  lacks  in  pruning  trees] 


This  Is  a  Good  Way  to  Start  a  Riot! 

UST  suggest  a  discussion  on  "Pruning"  at  a  fruit  growers'  meet- 
ing.  Not  long  ago  it  was  the  "Long  Pruners"  vs.  the  "Short 
Primers" ;  now  the  "Longs"  are  divided  among  themselves.  But 
nut  of  all  the  discussion  come  improved  methods  and  larger  yields. 

Montgomery  Ward  #  G>. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
isTodaytheMost  Progressive 


This  Catalogue  offers  a  Saving  on  everything  you 
need  for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family 


Think  of  having  in  your  own  Home  a  book  as  complete  as  a  big 
Department  Store  with  illustrations  and  prices  of  everything  you 
need  to  buy. 

Think  of  the  satisfaction,  the  convenience,  and  the  saving  of 
looking  through  this  book  and  finding  the  lowest  price — the  right 
price  to  pay  for  whatever  you  buy. 

There  is  real  pleasure  and  a  Saving  in  this  book  for  every  member 
of  your  family. 

And  this  new  complete  Spring  Catalogue,  566  Pages,  may  just 
as  well  be  yours.  One  copy  is  Yours — if  you  simply  fill  in  and 
return  the  coupon  below. 

Ward  Quality  and  Right  Prices 

Everything  this  book  shows  is 
of  Ward  Quality.  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  is  a  house  of  low 
prices.  We  aim  to  offer  a  saving 
on  everything  you  buy.  But  we 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price. 

Ward  Quality  means  full  value, 
long  service  merchandise,  the  kind 
that  stands  examination  and  use. 


Yo"r  Orders  SK- 
With-  bhlPped 
Wuhm  48  Hours 


Out  ncw 


day 


For  The  Home:  Every- 
thing the  woman  needs  to  beautify 
her  home,  every  practical  article 
of  daily  use,  furniture,  carpets, 
kitchen  cabinets' —  everything  — 
and  always  the  prices  offer  you 
a  Saving. 

For  The  Woman: 

Everything  for  your  personal  use 
from  wearing  apparel  of  every 
kind  to  sewing  machines.  There 
is  a  big  saving  here  for  you  on 
all  your  personal  needs. 

For  The  Man:  Clothing, 

shoes,  underwear,  automobile  tires, 
tools — everything  a  man  needs 
for  himself  or  for  the  farm. 

Send  the  coupon  now.  Learn 
the  pleasure,  the  Saving  this 
Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue  will 
bring  into  your  home. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 


T^*  im^c 


To 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  ft  CO 
Dept.  M.H 

Portland,  Ore.,  Chicago. 
Kansas  City,    St.  Paul, 
Fort  Worth,   (Mail  this  cou- 
pon to  the  house  nearest  you. ) 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery  Ward's  complete  1923 
Spring  Catalogue. 


Name 


fcy  L*«rss  V.  Laaswrsl. Laws*.  *mwb  fnrnUhrd  hy  (ieargr  I*.  Written.) 


Chicago 
St.  Paul 


Kansas  City 
Fort  Worth 


Address 
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Health,  Rabbits  and  Wealth- 


Former  Eastern  Invalid 
'Makes  Good  in  Calif  omit 


m 


HEN  Warren  J.  Bush  arrived 
in  Southern  California  from 
New  Jersey  a  year  ago  last 
January,  he  was  broken  in 
health  and  purse,  but  not  in 
spirit.  Going  "in  cahoots" 
with  R.  J.  Deininger  of  Tor- 
rance, he  settled  on  a  two- 
and-one-half-acre  tract  a  few  mi!e3 
southeast  of  Redondo,  beach  suburb 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  went  to  work 
raising  vegetables  and  rabbits.  The 
partners  combined  portions  of  their 
names  tq  form  the  title  "De  Bu"  Rab- 
bitry. 

Starting  with  14  ,  purebred  hares. 
Bush  now  has  250  mature  animals  and 
150  young  ones,  all  first-class  stock, 
and  has  made  a  marked  success  in 
the  gardening  game  as  well. 

Oil  wells  are  building  his  way,  the 
last  derrick  being  only  a  few  rods 
from  his  west  line.  Although  offered 
nearly  ten  times  what  his  place  cost, 
he  is  content  to  stand  pat  and  pocket 
his  share  of  production  profits  and  oil 
rentals.  Best  of  all,  he  has  regained 
bis  health  and  happiness  and  is  on 
the  high  road  to  prosperity: 

"How  does  California  compare  with 
New  Jersey?"  Bush  was  asked. 

"Mighty  favorably,"  he  replied.  "The 
climate  here  Is  so  much  better  that 
even  the  rabbits  feel  the  good  effects. 
At  competitive  exhibitions  it  is  in- 
variably found  that  the  biggest,  finest 


Golden  State  Kind  to  Him 

HOW  many  rabbits  can  one  man  care  for?  "Show  me 
the  man,"  answers  Warren  J.  Bush,  who  managed 
700  in  New  Jersey,  lost  his  health,  and  last  January  came 
to  Southern  California,  where  he  cultivates  a  two-acre 
garden,  feeds  250  rabbits,  and,  as  he  says,  feels  like  a 
fighting  cock.  He  has  refused  a  fabulous  oil  offer  for  his 
fine  little  farm  and  declares  he  is  in  the  business  to  stay. 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


good  share  of  bis  time  and  ener 
although  he  had  litUe  of  the  latter 
the  beginning. 

"One  person  can  take  care  of  500 
700  rabbits  if  the  hutches  are  proper 
arranged,"   claims    Mr.  Bush, 
work  is  light  and  clean,  compared 
the  chicken  business,  gardening,  dalr 
lng  or  any  other  branch  of  agricultut 
As  for  the  profits,  they  are  all  In  fa* 
of  bunny,  whose  meat  need  never 
offered  to  a  glutted  market. 

"It  is  true  that  rabbit  prod  uc  tic 
has  not  been  standardized  like  poo 
trying  and  some  other  kinds  of  far 
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Mrs.  Bush  inspecting  her  husband's  latest 
improved  rabbit  hutch.    The  hay  mangers 
can  be  filled  without  opening  the  doors. 

I 


rabbits  come  from  California.  As  tor 
myself,  In  a  year  I  managed  to  gain 
27  pounds  in  weight  and  pull  one  foot 
out  of  the  grave.  People  are  much 
more  sociable  and  good-natured  here 
than  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  indus- 
trial conditions  are  far  better." 

LIKES  HARE-RAISING  JOB 

Although  manager  of  a  rabbitry  of 
700  animals  near  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Bush  didn't  lose  his  health  through 
overwork.  He  has  built  up  a  herd  of 
nearly  half  that  size  here  and  culti- 
vated a  two-acre  garden,  regaining  his 
strength  meantime.  Building  and 
planting  operations   have  claimed  a 


This  prize  Flemish  Giant  buck,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, weighs  19  pounds.  The  white  rabbit  with 
the  black  ears  is  a  Himalaya,  valued  for  its  fur, 
which  resembles  ermine. 


lng,  but  because  that  is  true  the  lndl 
virtual  who  exercises  Intelligence  reaps 
correspondingly  greater  rewards  in 
bare-raising  operations.  The  breeding 
and  feeding  of  rabbits,  however,  rap- 
Idly  Is  being  reduced  to  an  exact  scl- 
euce,  which  eliminates  guesswork  and 
taking  chances." 

REDS   RAISE  GIANTS 

Fourteen  years  of  successful  asso- 
ciation with  blue-blooded  rabbits  has 
enabled  Bush  to  find  many  Improved 
methods  for  their  management  Here 
is  the  novel  wsy  in  which  he  solves 
the  problem  of  growing  young  hares 
to  marketable  size  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time: 

Basing  his  equation  upon  the  fact 
that  Flemish  Giants  are  the  largest, 
strongest  growers,  while  New  Zealand 
Reds  make  the  best  mothers.  Bush 
discarded  the  solution  of  combining 
these  good  qualities  by  crossing  the 
breeds,  adopting  instead  the  practice 
of  making  the  best  mothers  ra'ie  the. 
strongest  young.  Does  of  both  varie- 
ties are  bred  In  pairs,  the  Red  litter* 
being  destroyed  at  birth  and  their 
mothers  given  the  little  Giants  to 
raise. 

This  seems  like  a  cruel  practice 
and  one  which  entails  great  wastage 
of  life  and  reproductive  energy,  but 
Bush  says  it  pays,  and  that  a  stock- 
man must  get  results  or  go  out  of  the' 
business.  Giant  does  have  litters  of 
11  to  18  young,  all  but  six  or  eight  oft 
which  are  destroyed  at  birth,  as  the 
latter  number  Is  all  that  one  mother 
can  suckle  successfully.  Breeders  of 
exhibition  stock  often  reduce  the  1IW 
ters  to  three  young  rabbits  to  each] 
doe. 

DOES  ARE  PROLIFIC 

Rabbits  which  weigh  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  pounds  at  seven  weeks 
and  sell  for  23  cents  a  pound  are  IT 
result  of  this  method.    A  doe  rail 
four  Utters  of  about  seven  each  in 
year,  resting  a  month  after  each  effor 
This  Indicates  a  total  meat  producU 
of  100  pounds  for  a  pair  of  does  in 
months,  giving  a  gross  return  of  $2 

A  doe's  feed  is  estimated  at  11 
cents  per  month  per  pound  of  welj." 
which  would  amount  to  Sl.U  for 
eight-pound  animal,  or  $3.36  for  a 
Rush  claims  that  does  can  be  made 
net  $18  a  year  each,  which  compar 
very  favorably  with  chicken  ralsli 
even   when   the   smaller  number 
rabbits  one  person  can  care  for 
taken  Into  consideration. 

The  price  of  (Continued  on  Pagr  Mjl 
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A  "Milk  Bar"— Why  Not? 


SOFT  drink  parlors  have  displaced 
saloon  bars  and  now  comes  the  lat- 
est thirst  quencher — the  "milk  bar." 
The  quality  of  the  product  sold  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  other  beverages,  for 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
artificial  drinks  are  unwholesome. 

The  largest  milk  bar  in  the  country 
Is  located  on  a  big  dairy  farm  near  an 
Eastern  city.  So  many  of  the  custom- 
ers who  came  in  person  to  the  farm 
to  purchase  bottled  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  asked  for  a  drink  of 
cool,  fresh  milk  that  the  "bar"  was 
established.  It  is  54  feet  long,  done  in 
regulation  soda  fountain  style. 

The  success  of  the  innovation  has 
been  most  remarkable.  Five  thousand 
paper  drinking  cups  have  been  used  in 
12  hours  to  serve  customers.  Nearly 
$800  worth  of  milk  drinks  have  been 
sold  over  the  counter  in  one  day. 

The  price  is  ten  cents  a  cup,  three 
cups  to  the  quart.  Milk  sold  in  this 
manner  brings  $1.20  a  gallon,  leaving 
a  handsome  margin  over  bulk  sales, 
after  subtracting  all  expense  of  re- 
tailing. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
milk  over  the  bar,  a  mixed  drink  called 
"chocolac"  was  prepared.  This  is  com- 
posed of  a  stock  solution  made  of  cho- 


SEEDS 

OIK  NOVELTIES  FOR  1923 
New   Sweet  Corn 
"Carmel  Golden" 
New  Tat>le  I'eti 
"British  Lion" 

New  Table  Pea 
"The  Lincoln" 
New  Bean 
"Rogers  Stringless 
Refugee" 
Pkt.,  16c;  lb..  SUe,  pontiiald) 
Norton  Tomato  and 
Re-selected  Stone  Tomato 
Each    (I'M..  15c |  V,  oz.,  16c ; 
OS.,  $1.00.  postpaid) 

Super-Select  San  Jose 
Canner  Tomato 

(Pkt.,   15c;  Vi  cm..  75c;  os., 
$1.26,  postpaid) 

New  Catalog  Now  Ready 

C.GMorse&Oo. 

749  FRONT  ST. 

.Retail  Store  115  Market  St. 


"PIONEER " 


guaranteed  highest  class  incubator  in 
merica.  Coal  oil,  gas  and  electric, 
"nd  for  48-page  catalog.  Sold  on  easy 
cments.  Equipped  with  quick  turning 
gg  trays. 

Pioneer  Incubator  Co. 


6  N.  Andrews 


Los  Angeles 


Berry  Plants 

Our  Specialty.  Also 

FRUIT  TREES 

Send  for  Prloe  List 

M.  J.  MONIZ 

.astopol,    P.  O.  Box  264,  California 

Hives  and  Supplies 

■darters  for  Ererythln*  Warded  hs  tka 
Cars  of  Baas. 
I  ■and  for  lata  pries  list  and  frss  book  1st. 

|Va  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

IsM  R.  1Mb.  as,  Lea  Anaoloa.  CsJ. 

■PACKERS  Or  AIRLINE  HONEY. 


colate,  marshmallow,  sugar  and  va- 
nilla and  is  mixed  with  whole  milk 
before  serving.  It  sells  for  15  cents 
a  cup,  or  when  mixed  with  cream,  25 
cents.  Sold  in  this  form,  the  stock 
solution  brings  $3  a  gallon. 

The  largest  sales  are  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  months,  between  3  and  5 
o'clock.  As  many  as  1500  autos  visit 
the  farm  in  a  single  day,  requiring  the 
services  of  a  traffic  officer  to  keep 
the  road  clear. 

Autos  and  good  roads  have  made 
possible  the  great  success  of  this  ex- 
periment in  selling  a  farm  product 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer. 
The  idea  is  capable  of  being  introduced 
with  great  profit  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  is  noted  not  only  for  its  good 
roads  and  numerous  autos,  but  also  for 
its  climate  so  mild  and  agreeable  that 
city  people  like  nothing  better  than  to 
drive  qut  to  some  nearby  farm  and 
make  small  purchases  of  fresh  pro- 
duce. 

Orchardists  might  profitably  estab- 
lish "juice  bars,"  where  various  kinds 
of  fresh  fruit  juices,  pure  and  una- 
dulterated, could  be  sold  direct  to  city 
customers  and  tourists.  "What  could 
bo  more  attractive  on  a  hot  summer 
day  than  a  shady  bar  by  the  roadside, 
made  beautiful  and  fragrant  with 
flowers,  where  the  nectar  from 
oranges,  lemons,  apples  and  grapes 
and  apples  could  be  sipped  near  the 
trees  and  vines  from  which  the  fruit 
was  gathered?  The  serving  of  such 
drinks  not  only  would  prove  profitable 
from  a  money  standpoint,  but  also 
would  afford  a  pleasant  diversion  for 
farm  women  and  children,  tending  to 
relieve  the  lonesomeness  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  objections  to  rural  life. — 
O.  H.  B. 


Stanislaus  Raises  $50,000,000 

THH  value  of  Stanislaus  County  farm 
crops  and  animals  has  shown  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  figures  being  as  follows i 
1919,  $22,000,000;  1920,  $30,000,000; 
1921,  $40,000,000;  1928,  $59,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  latest  estimates. 

The  most  commendable  feature  of 
the  accomplishment  indicated  by  the 
above  totals  is  the  very  substantial 
increase  in  production  throughout  the 
period  of  depression,  when  the  value 
of  farm  products  in  most  sections  suf- 
fered a  decided  shrinkage.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Stanislaus 
farmers  do  not  put  all  their  eggs  in 
one  basket,  but  diversify.  Further- 
more, they  are  constantly  discarding 
those  crops  and  varieties  which  prove 
the  least  profitable.  Grains,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits  and  livestock  are  all  big 
money  makers  in  Stanislaus. 

A.  L.  Rutherford,  county  horticul- 
tural commissioner,  attributes  a  large 
degree  of  the  success  of  Stanislaus 
farming  to  weed  eradication,  plant 
pest  control  and  rodent  destruction.— 
W.  S.  TYLER. 


Milk-Fed  Children  Win 

LOS  ANGELES  children  who  use 
milk  finish  the  first  eight  grades 
of  school  two  years  ahead  of  non-milk 
users,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
the  California  Dairy  Council.  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  are  20,000  chil- 
dren in  this  city  who  are  retarded  by 
improper  feeding.  Keeping  them  in 
school  two  years  costs  about  $3,000,- 
000,  which  is  more  than  enough  money 
to  supply  them  with  a  daily  diet  of 
milk  and  other  wholesome  food 
needed. 


Peas  Yield  Prodigiously 

A ROW  of  peas  216  feet  long  grown 
by  H.  B.  Creel  in  Kitsap  County, 
Washington,  last  year  yielded  302 
pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  over 
330  bushels  per  acre.  The  varieties 
were  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Quite  Con- 
tent. The  vines  grew  10  feet  high  and 
were  supported  by  wire  netting.  This 
year  Mr.  Creel  expects  to  use  12-foot 
netting.  The  peas  were  grown  on  a 
sandy  loam  hillside  and  were  watered 
from  springs  above. 


PLANTING  MORE  PEAS 
The  Imperial  Valley  pea  crop  for 
1928  1s  expected  to  total  175  cars, 
compared  to  forty-eight  for  the  past 
season.  The  coming  lettuce  crop  is 
estimated  at  6600  cars.  Last  year 
4826  were  shipped.  The  spinach  crop 
to  expected  to  increase  from  five  to 
fifty  cars. 


Enough  butter-fat  is  being  wasted  to 
keep  several  De  Laval  plants  like 
this  going  full  force 


The  illustration  above  shows  the 
De  Laval  factory  at  Poughkeepsic, 
N.  Y.,  which  covers  over  twelve 
ncres  of  floor  space  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  finely  equipped 
cream  separator  plant  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  running  full 
force,  has  been  steadily  growing 
and  developing  for  the  past  forty 
years,  and  has  made  about  half  of 
all  the  cream  separators  in  use  in 
this  country.  A  great  many;  but 
if  there  were  twice  as  many 
De  I. avals  in  use,  millions  of  dol- 
lars* worth  of  additional  butter- 
fat  would  be  saved.  According  to 
conservative  estimates,  there  is 
enough  butter-fat  being  wasted  by 
inferior  and  worn-out  cream  sepa- 
rators and  by  hand  skimming  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  running  sev- 
eral such  De  Laval  factories  at  full 
force  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  cream  separator  is  made  for 
just  one  purpose — to  separate 
cream  from  milk,  the  most  efficient- 
ly, for  the  longest  time,  at  the 


least  expense.  And  this  a  De  Laval 
will  do  better  than  any  other. 

When  a  separator  fails  to  do 
this  it  is  not  a  cream  separator 
at  all,  but  a  cream  waster.  And 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  this  kind  in  use,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  "as  good  as  a  De 
Laval,  for  less  money." 

Don't  be  misled.  The  best  is 
always  the  cheapest.  And  when 
an  article  such  as  the  De  Laval, 
over  a  period  of  forty  years,  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  there 
are  as  many  in  use  as  all  other 
makes  put  together;  when  it  has 
won  thousands  of  contests,  and 
OTer  1,000  Grand  and  First  Prizes; 
when  it  is  used  and  endorsed  by 
leading  dairymen  everywhere — 
then  it  must  be  the  best. 

You  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  pay  for 
itself  while  you  are  using  it.  See 
your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us 
for  full  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bp. 


165  Broadway        29  E.  Madison  St.       61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


You,  too, 

can  grow  this 
wonderful  asparagus 

THINK  of  putting  In  a  big  bed  of  giant 
Washington  Asparagus  for  $1.00. 
Washington  Asparagus  is  rust-resistant, 
insuring  heavy  yields  of  stalks  from  one  to  two 
Inches  in  diameter.  Growth  is  clean  and'stralght. 
The  shoots  are  dark  green  with  a  heavy  purple 
tinge.  The  bud  does  not  branch  until  well  above 
the  cutting  height. 

Washington  Asparagus  is  the  most  palatable 
and  tender  variety  known.  It  was  developed  by  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  whom  we  are  listed  as  approved  growers. 

A  packet  of  seeds,  or  60  roots,  will  plant  three  rows,  each  50  feet 
long,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  average  family  requirements,  and 
will  produce  for  twelve  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  packet  of  selected  seeds,  or,  if  you  prefer,  $5.00 
for  50  roots,  or  $3.00  for  25  roots.  Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States;  complete  cultural  instructions  with  each  order.  Prompt 
ordering  is  suggested,  as  our  supply  is  limited. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  the  large  commercial  [rower. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

(Fairton)  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


LA  CROSSE  ORCHARD  PLOW 

Low — Narrow 
Light  Draft 


For  Ford  son 
other  light  trac- 
tors. Unlit  In  two  furrow 
12-ln.  size  only. 


Write  or  Phone 
Main  3433 

DIXON,  GRISWOLD  &  CO.  140-144  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  L,  A, 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper  Until  You've  Read  the  Ada 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

DO  cents  a  line  (averace  7  words). 
For  white  space,  cuts,  or  display  type, 
most  Is  computed  accordant;  to  total 
ip ace  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  10 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  Los  Ans/eles. 


CALIFORNIA   REAL  ESTATE 

CALIFORNIA,  no  FARMS — A  horn*  or  an 
Investment.  3-year-old  orchards  on  main 
line  Santa,  Fe  Railroad  and  ooncrete  high- 
way, Meroed  County.  Deep  aediment  aoll: 
plentiful  water  supply;  Ideal  drainage  and 
health  conditions.  Bulletin  732.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  of  California 
fit  orchard.:  "A  4-year-old  Smyrna-fig  or- 
chard ought  to   produce  sufficient   fruit  to 

ray  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  from 
hat  age  will  yield  Increasing  crops  indef- 
initely. Mature  orchards  pay  as  hlrh  as 
MOO  an  acre  Income.  Fig  growers  enjoy  a 
natural  monopoly  because  the  area  adapted 
to  commercial  production  Is  limited.  A  ma- 
ture 10-aore  tig  orchard  pays  better  than  an 
IC-acre  grain  farm  and  requires  one-quarter 
of  the  work.    You  can  buy  an  orchard  and 

Jive  on  It.  or  stay  where  you  are  until  It  Is 
n  full  bearing.  We  will  care  for  It.  12000 
to  ISOOO  boys  to  acre*,  and  balance  Is  pay- 

rible  In  ltd.  Ton  don't  hare  to  put  a  cent' 
nto  equipment  or  farm  buildings.  Soil  and 
climate  conditions  Ideal  for  growing  winter 
vegetables.  Merced  section  grows  some  of 
the  earliest  wtnter  vegetables  for  the  mar- 
ket— tomatoes,  onions,  cauliflower,  lettuce- 
lettuce  now  being  grown  between  tree  rows 
at  Planada.  Poultry,  too,  la  profitable  at 
Planada.  Titles  to  our  land  are  covered  bv 
guaranty  Insurance  policy.  Write  for  fig 
tires  of  actual  production.  PLANADA  FRUIT 
FARMS,  «tl  Mills  Bldg..  San  Franctseo. 

FAR^tS~FOR^SALE~ 

The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE.  OR 
•The    Fins   Art    of    Earning    a  Comfortable 

Living  on  One  Acre  In  California. 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
eapltal. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  18  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  world 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto. 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
la  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth. 
California,  !6  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH,  CALIF. 

AT  DELANO 

In  the  heart  of  the  Raisin  Belt,  to  level 
acres.  18  acres  of  alfalfa.  6  acres 
Thompson  seedless  grapes,  family  or- 
ohard,  and"  a  e-room  house.  Equipped 
with  well,  reservoir  and  electric  pump- 
lnc  plant.  Priced  at  112.000:  16000  will 
handle.  CHAS.  LORD,  Box  127A,  Route 
 A.   Delano.  Calif. 

ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land:  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roads; 
•lectrlclty,  telephones;  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up,  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02, 
Publicity  Committee.   Paradise,  California, 

SMALL  YOUNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  tnterset 
apricots,  highly  Improved,  plenty  water, 
fine  soil,  well  located.  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  Investigation.  Prices  for  quick 
■ale,  terms.    P.  O.  Box  734.  Oxnard.  Calif. 

^FARMS^WAN^D^ 

WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.     Olve   particulars  and   lowest  price. 
JOHN   J.   BLACK.    110th    Street.  Chippewa 
Falls.  Wisconsin. 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDElTsTOCK 

EXTRA  FINE  RHUBARB  PLANTS— Very 
profitable  crop.  Fine  Intercrop  in  young 
orchard.  One  planting  lasts  many  years. 
Bears  crop  few  months  after  planting.  Rhu- 
barb Association  markets  crop.  Circular  free. 
W.  A.  LEE.  Box  88.  Covlna.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Sour  orange  and  D.  Lotus  Per- 
simmon seed -bed  trees;  Valencies,  Mission 
Olives.  Texas  Umbrellas,  Wonderful  Pome- 
granates. SOUTHLAND  NI'RSERIES,  1907 
E.  Colorado  St..  Pasadena.    Phone  Colo.  036a. 

CHOICE  NEW  OREGON  and  other  straw- 
berry plants.  Blackberry,  blackcap,  cur- 
rant, gooseberry,  loganberry,  raspberry.  Low- 
est prices.  Send  for  complete  list.  WARD 
K.  RICHARDSON.  108  Hickory.  Salem,  Ore. 

WONDERFUL   POMEGRANATE  TREES  are 
hardy,    ornamental   and  profitable.  Offer 
good  2-year-old  trees  reasonable.    For  prices 
write  J.  W.  IRWIN.  Lindsay,  Calif.  

Al    BLACK   MONUKKA    grape   cuttings,  II 
Inches  long,  5S0  per  1000;  TO. 000  or  more, 
140  per  1000.    Rush  your  order.    W.  A.  LEE, 
Covlna,  Calif. 

STRAWBERR^~"^LANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Our  select  strain 
heavy-bearing  mountain-grown  Progressive 
Bverbearers  produced  43.000  boxes  per  acre 
first   season   plants  were  set.   according  to 

Som  affidavit  of  a  customer.  Also  Bonner, 
rollna.  Ettersburg,  Everbearing  raspberries 
and  other  varieties.  Illustrated  folder  telling 
how  you  can   grow  such   record   crops  and 

8 rice  list  on  request.  CARL  HEWITT.  Sum- 
ilt.  Calif.  

FREE  — 1  To  Introduce  our   Pedigreed  Ever- 
bearing Strawberries  we  will  send  IB  fine 
lants  free.     MASON  NURSERY  CO..  Pled- 
ont.  Mo.  

OR  SALE — Carolina  strawberry  plants  in 
large  quantities,  IB  per  thousand,  postpaid, 
i.  M.  HAWLEY.  El  Cajon.  Calif. 


POULTRY 


HANSON'S 

Pedigreed  S.C.W.  Legions 

Our  200-Bgg  Flock  Average 

for  Six  Years 
Our  221 -Egg  Flock  Average 
ffor  Three  Years 


Contest  Winners  in  Two 
Hemispheres 
Send  for  Interesting 
Catalogue 

J.  A.  HANSON 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


THE  8chtotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Lechoms 

□^h.**^*^ ^    have    been    b  r  •  d 
\  since    1908  and 

a     \  all  breeding 

L  "is^Kfc  stock  has  been 
Y  *     j  carefully  hogan- 

k.    it  )  r  lzeti    to   '  n  *  u  r  6 

— . "Afc..  fi  »-  J  heavy  lay  Ins;  and 
strong;,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  mors 
Inf  orraatlon 
write  for  free 
booklet,  WHITE  PLUMAGE  POULTRY 
FARM   AND  HATCHERY,  Exeter,  Calif- 

m/  PROFITABLE  POULTRY  CO- 
OPERATIVU  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES  (260  0C0  eK*T»)  Id 
three  sections  of  California,  flocks 
In  many,  all  skillfully  managed  by 
owners,  guided  by  Agricultural 
College  poultry  expert,  stimulate 
Initiative,  creative  rivalry,  pro- 
ducing best  for  less;  hence  suc- 
cess, profit  for  our  rapidly  growing  list  of 
pleased  customers.  Visits  gladly  arranged. 
Chicks  from  180-290  egg  heavy  winter-laying 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas, 
Wyandottes,  B rah  mas,  Andaluslans,  Orping- 
tons; turks,  ducklings.  Prices  reduced  booked 
ahead.  For  26  years  Imported,  trapnested, 
selected,  bred  for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  eggs. 
Write:  Box  O,  13  North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena. 


OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  hutched  In  the  world's  largest  elec- 
tric hatchery.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg* 
producing  breeding  flocks,  Inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Write  for  prices,  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Established  in  1898  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service  to  the  poultry  Industry. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
4  32  Seventh  St.  Petaluraa,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas,  Black  Mi- 
norca*. White  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery, 
Route  1.  Box  246.  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


BETTER  HATCHED  CHICKS 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEQHORNS 
All  our  breeders  are  vigorous.    They  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  mated  for  high 
egg  production.     Hatch  each  week.  Parcel 
post  prepaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

San  Diego  County  Hatchery 

R.  I,  Box  664C.  Ban  Diego,  Calif. 
BABY  CHICKS — Now  booking  orders  for 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White  Plymouth 
Bock  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Our 
stock  has  been  carefully  bred  for  heavy  lay- 
ers and  are  now  mated  to  males  bred  from 
high  trapnested  stock.  Baby  chicks.  Janu- 
ary and  February  delivery.  SIS  per  hundred; 
after  March  1st,  116.  For  hatching  eggs, 
write  for  quotations  HOPLAND  BTOCK 
FARM.  Hopland.  Calif. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs  at  reasonable 
prices.  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Holly- 
wood. Tancred  and  Eglantine  strains;  trap- 
nested  and  pedigreed.  Send  for  circular  and 
price   list.     JOHN  E.    KIMBER,  Cupertino, 

Calif.  __ 

GET  GOOD  CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  From  heavy  layers, 
electrically  hatched.  All  sturdy  youngsters. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  White  Leghorn 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Early 
chicks  pay.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatcherv.  P.  O.  Box  67C,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — R.  t.  Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  grow  Into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  from 
■elected  breeders.  Capacity  64,000.  Attractive 

?Tlces  o  n  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
or  1C'  and  12  weeks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal. 

WORLD'S  RECORD  —  Santa  Crus  doesn't 
certify  Its  chicks,  but  has  taken  a  world's 
record  for  White  Leghorns  In  1922.  Have 
1600  Leghorns  ready  for  February  10  deliv- 
ery. DEPENDABLE  HATCHERY.  It  Grant 
Ave.,  8anta  Crux.  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks.  Book  your 
orders  now.  Our  successful  method  of 
feeding  and  raising  baby  chicks  Is  yours  for 
the  asking.  HICKS'  ELECTRIC  JUBILEE 
HATCHERY.  Rt.  2.  Box  22.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell.  Calif. 


PLANS  for  poultry  houses!  All  styles,  1(0 
Illustrations.  Secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send 
16  i  cents.  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, 
Dept.  SI.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

BABY    CH1X  —  B.  I.  Beds.    Barred  Rocks. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas. 
Golden  Buff.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
SANTA  ORUZ  BEST  and  TURK  ENS. 

ENOCH  CREWS.  8eabrlght,  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.   R.   L   Reds;  hatching 
eggs;     hoganlxed    stock    on    free  range. 
Strong,  rigorous  birds,  roosting  In  trees.  R. 
■  KOCH,  Montara,  Calif. 


POULTRY 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  for  someone  to 
start  right  In  the  poultry  business  or  for  a 
breeder  to  get  some  of  the  best  stock  on  the 
Coast  at  much  less  than  It's  worth.  Sudden 
developments  In  my  other  business  require 
my  undivided  attention,  so  muot  sacrifice  my 
entire  flock  of  single-comb  White  Leghorns, 
composed  of  Oregon  and  Reed  femalea  mated 
with  Tancred,  Beed  and  Richardson  cock- 
srels.  One  pen  Is  headed  by  one  of  Tancred's 
best  cockerels  out  of  his  wonderful  304-egg 
ben.  Other  cockerels  are  from  Tancred's 
royal  matlngi.  Or  will  sell  entire  Clock  of 
Leghorns,  also  a  flock  of  high-grade  exhibi- 
tion single-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Includ- 
ing some  of  Madison  Square,  Boston  and 
Chicago  winners.  Would  lease  my  well- 
equipped  half -acre  ranch  to  a  responsible 
party.  Located  above  the  fogs  In  beautiful 
Altadena.  Convenient  to  cars,  school  and 
•tores.  Address  631  EAST  PINE  ST.,  Alta- 
dena — Just  off  North  Lake  Ave. — 2  blocks 
above  postofflce.  Box  111.  Phone  Fair 
Oaks  4340.  

"QUALITY"  BABY  CHICKS 
Turkeys,  Ducklings 
and  Hatching  Eggs 


Brooders  and  baby  chick  sup- 
plies. Hatching  "Quality"  chicks 
has  been  our  business  tor  14 
years.  All  our  stock  *s  from 
carefully  selected  egg  type  hens 
that  year  after  year  have  proven  themselves 
real  money-makers.  Incubators  electrically 
operated  Insure  strong,  sturdy  chicks  All 
leading  varieties.  Including  very  choice 
heavy-laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  We 
guarantee  full  count  of  LIVE  chloks  at 
destination.    Write  for  prices. 

Ceparltv,  126.000  eg*" 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX   146.   ARTESIA,  CALIF.  

Elec-Cfeic  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

are  profit  makers  by  nature.  Every  «*lck 
comes  to  you  with  sterling,  robust  vitality 
They  are  busy-bodies  right  from  th»  atari. 
Busy  crowing;  then  later  busy  laying  ami 
paying.  Thle  la  Insured  by  the  ELEC-CHIC 
iclentiftc  method  of  hatchlns.  and  their 
healthy,  robust,  heavy  laying  parentage. 
Hatches  off  every  Monday.  Order  direct  from 
thle  ad.  saying  when  you  want  them,  and 
save  time  and  disappointment  In  getting  de- 
livery when  you  want  It.  Leghorns.  16c; 
Reds,  l»c;  Rocks.  20c;  Wyandottes,  lie. 
Charges  prepaid.  Add  lo  each  In  less  than 
100  leas.  No  C.  O.  D.'e.  Agents  for  Eleo-Chlc 
Incubators  and  Brooders,  send  for  catalogue 
ELEC-CHIC  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  L.  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.    Visit  our  plant  at  Roeeoe.  Ref- 

apanoe:   First  National  Bank  of  Burba nk.  

OREGON   AGRI CULTURAL  COLLEGE  White 

Leghorn  baby  chlx  from  1500  selected  hens 
mated  to  males  with  260-280  dams'  record. 
Also  from  300  trapnested  two  and  three  year 
.Old  hens,  none  of  which  with  record  of  less 
than  200  eggs  either  In  their  pullet  or  SEC- 
OND year.  Breeding  cockerels,  sires,  dam. 
J99-SC7.  Write  THE  CHIEF  BIRD  for  free 
catalogue.  RUSCH  POULTRY  FARM.  Junc- 
tion City,  Oregon.  

60  VARIETIES  hardy,  vigorous  Mldweetern- 

ralsed  purebred  poultry;  eggs  for  hatching, 
baby  chicks.  Incubators  and  poultry  supplies. 
Everything  sold  reasonable,  with  money- 
back  guaranty.  Send  for  big  book.  144  pages, 
only  ltc  to  help  cover  mailing.  BERRY'S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  43,  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 
S.  C.  W.  LEOHORN  BABY  CHICKS.  Are 

yon  looking  for  quality T  Our  large  pedi- 
greed hens  are  mated  to  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  Tancred  strains.  No  lights  used. 
Inspection      solicited.        Prices  reasonable. 

DINIC  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hoajrnn- 

Ised  flocks,  fully  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Box,  R.  I.  Reds,  Minorcas,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. TOBENER  HATCHERY,  Route  2. 
Box  306.  San  Jose.  Calif, 

STURDY  BAHY  CHICKS — S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns.   White    and    Bsrred    Rocks,    R.  I. 

Reds.    Anconas.    Black    Minorcas   and  Buff 

Orpingtons.      PURE    BREED  HATCHERY. 

Breeders  anfl  Exporters  of  Poultry  Breeding; 

Stock,  Route  I.  San  Mateo.  Calif.  

CHICKEN  FEED  CUTTER  —  Only  11.60. 
Hundreds  used.    Prepaid  anywhere.  Write 

for  Feed  Cutter  catalogue.    ARNOTT  A  CO.. 

Inc..   Wholesale   Implements.    112-111   6.  Los 

Angeles  St..  IjQ*  Angeles  

SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at   reasonable  prices. 

All   popular   varieties    hatching   each  week. 

LINGO-DELL   RANCH.    Eleventh   and  Ver- 

dugo  Sts..  Burbank,  Calif. 

DRYDEN     POULTRY     BREEDING  I-'aRM. 

Concord,  Calif. — High-producing  O.  A.  C. 
White  Leghorn*  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Pedigreed   cockerels.     Eggs  for  hatching. 


BAliY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn,  B.  Leghorn.  An- 
cona,  B    Rocks.    All  1-year-old  free  range 
stock      Orders  taken   for  pullets.  CHOW- 
CH1LLA  HATCHERY,  Chowchiila,  Calif. 


CALDWELL'S     White     Quackless     Ducks — 
Eiii    Durkllngs.  Breeders.     Free  circular. 
CALDWELL'S   DUCK   RANCH.    1271  Linden 

Ave.,_Glendale.  Calif.  

SPENCER    rUBXI  N — Half  turkey,  half 
chicken.    Turkey  meat.    Average  100  eggn 
year      Illustrated  booklet,  2  stamps.     Z.  T. 
SPENCER    Rt.   1.   Santa   Cruz.  Calif  


BAHY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  early.    You  know  WHY.    Send  for  prices. 
FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE,  640  South  Main  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I    C    WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred-to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  are 
right      Modsl  Poultry  Farm,  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning,  Calif.     Established  19041. 
BABY   CHICKS,   ducks,   turkeys  electrically 
hatched.    Best  stock.    Lowest  prices  Ship 
anywhere.     Write  us.    FRASER'S  HATCH- 
ERY. Box  IT1,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 
FREE  BOOK.  "Chicken*  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on   application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY. Petaluma.  California. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEES    PAY  BIG — Italian  bees  and  queens 
shipped    to    any    point    west   of  Rockies, 

pound  packages,  tl  each;  queens.  60c.  Satis- 
faction or  money  back.  SPENCER  API- 
ARIES COMPANY,   Sawtelle.  Calif 


BEEKEEPING  pays.  Pound  package  swarms 
shipped  to  points  west  of  Rockies,  $1  each; 
with  Italian  queens.  60c  extra.  Delivery  guar- 
anteed. Information  and  prices  free.  SPEN- 
CER APIARIES  CO.,  Sawtelle.  Calif. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

PUMPING    PLANT    for  sale — <  is -Inch  pro- 
peller pump;   »-hp.  gas  engine.     In  good 
running  order.    Complete  for  1400.  Address 
tin  B.  33RD  ST.,  Los  Angels*.  


NEW  COMBINATION  Cement  Anchor  Post. 

Light,  strong,  durable,  attractive  and  In- 
expensive Writs  for  free  offer  and  circulars 
U  Patentee,  S.  W.  Hinckley,  Lincoln,  Calif. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Purebred  Giant  Bronze.  Cholc* 
young  Ooldbank  VIII.  Goldbank  King.  Gold- 
bank  Boy,  Copper  King  Jr.  and  Copper  King  * 
Boy  stock,  all  of  our  original  mating*  and 
sired  by  our  prlae-wlnmng  Madison  Square 
Garden  CN.  V.)  champion*  mated  to  it-lb. 
heua  The  same  imported  sires  wmniug  again 
at  recent  Oakland  Auditorium  Show.  Toss* 
two  shows  are  the  largest  poultry  shows  East 
and  West.  Our  birds  were  not  exhibited  else- 
where. Why  not  secure  the  best  blood  of 
America's  champion  birds  at  reasonable 
prices?    Circular  mailed  on  request. 

BRONZE   KING  FARM. 

 Merced.  California. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  tome  and  hens;  also 
eggs  in  season.  Our  stock  are  California 
State  Fair  winners  and  graded  from  the  best 
Eastern  stock  procurable.  Tweuty  years  of 
practical  experience  with  turkeys.  We  offer 
good  opportunity  for  turkey  raising  on  this 
30.CU0-acre  range.  JOHN  G.  MEE,  breeder 
of  turkeys  and  herding  Collie  dog*,  San 
Miguel.  Calif.  

HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKS YS — 
Oldest  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  fine 
lot  of  year-old  hens  to  select  from;  also  will 
have  some  fine  young  stock  suitable  .fur 
breeders  this  spring.    Eggs  in  season. 

ALBERT   M.   HART.   Clements,  Calif. 

BOURBON  Red  toma.  large  strain,  lit.  J18 
^each.  _M.  Randall.  Bhawmul  Tuol  Co..  Oal. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Pinishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

"We  put  the  anap  in  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list  and  haw  to 
get  the  _free  camera^    _  _  _  _ 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


2  and  4 

trailers  like  this  .  Wheeled 
FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  ||  Trailers 


D — (T 


AUTO   TRAILER  CO.. 
1122  Central  Ave.. 

Los  Angel* 


Phone  24029. 

^y^^Ri,NXs-  Ai*P_  J^RA9X9-RS 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS.  Harrow*,  Cul- 
tivators.   Plows.    Tractors,    Tractor  Tools. 

Save  half  price.  ARNOTT  ft  CO.,  Inc..  111- 
111  B.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angelea.  Between 
First  and  Second  Sts.  ^ 

 LIVESTOCK  

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  regis- 
tered or  grade  oattle  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
or  ragistered  cattle  of  the  beef  breeds,  write 
to  the  largest  and  strongest  livestock  sale 
service  In  the  West — CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
ERS' SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY, 
111  Ochsner  Bldg  ,  Sacramento,  calif.  * 

OHIO  IMPROVED  Chester 
White  Boars  snd  Bred-gllta. 
pigs  116  pair,  no  kin.  Writs 

for  clrculsrs.    R.  RUEBUSH. 
Bclota.  Illinois. 
REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  BULLS.  Berk- 
shire pigs.  Shetland  pomes.    W.  8.  Ubii*- 
FORD.   Butte  City.  Calif-  

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE  


NATURAL     LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing.  I 
pounds,  11.76:   10  pounds,   13;  to  pound*. 
15     Smoking,  I  pound*.  11.26;  10  pounds.  12. 
Pay  when  received.     TOBACCO  GROWERS 

UNION.  Paducah.  Ky.  

HOMESPUN    TOBACCO  —  Chewing,    6  Iba. 

1176-  10  lbs..  ,3;  10  lbs..  15.  Smoking.  i 
lbs..  11.16;  10  lbs..  12;  10  lbs.,  ".60.  Bsnd 
money  pay  whan  received.  CO-O!  ERATlv  ■ 
TOBACCO  GROWERS.  Paducah.  Ky. 
CIGARS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES  —Smoke  El 
Largo  cigars.  At  for  100.  11.26  for  16.  65c 
for  10  Five-Inch  Panetellas.  13.75.  box  of  50. 
Genuine  cigar  clipping*,  only  60c  In  Irnnit 
jr.  Miller  .12_Q8\y;»th^t^J^a_*"»pJ«'j  lairr. 

"~~  plaI^tT^nlTbulbs 

CHOICE  OLADIOLAS  at  reduced  prteaa— ■ 
11  bulbs,  all  standar.l  named  varieties, 
regular  retail  price  11.60  to  11.76.  *erit  poet- 
paid  for  II.  30  bulbs  for  »2.  ROSI.nA.LB 
FLOWER  OA-RDElJS^^clflc^^oTe.^CaJlf^ 

""automotive  instruction 

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garugemen.  mechan- 
ic*. *end  today  for  free  copy  America  s 
most  popular  motor  magazine  Contains 
helpful  articles  on  overhauling,  repairing, 
ignition,  carburetors,  batterl--.  etc  Auto- 
mobile Digest.  60S  Butler  Bldg ..  Cincinnati. 

HELlMVANTE  D— Male 


BECOME   RAILWAY   MAIL  CLERKS— 111.1-  , 

1196  month.  Men.  It  to  36.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Sample  examination 
questions  free.  Write  Immediately.  Frank- 
lin InMI'utf,  D-pt.  N  !  '- '  !'■  ,r.  N  ^ 

RAILWAY     MAIL     CLERKS    -    Start     lift  i 

month;  expenses  paid.    Sp'^'lmen  examina- 
tion   questions    free.      COLUMBUS  lNSTl-j 
TUTE,  H-7.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

WOMEN.    GIRLS  —  Learn    gown  designing, 
making  at  home:   140  we-k.     B.k-  snrlnaT 

demand  coming.  Learn  whll.-  earning  Sam- 
ple lessons  free  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
Dept.  N  589    Rochester.   N  Y  

The  Nut  Tree 

(Continued  from  Page  t) 
pears,  apricots  and  nuts.  One  form  Im 
a  sugar-coated  fruit  paste,  another! 
contains  nutbwaU.*)  still  another  conJ 
elsts  of  paste  with  walnut  kernels  on 
top.  This  product  has  become  already 
so  popular  that  a  larpe  mailorder , 
business  has  sprung  ur  For  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  Power  market  hand- 
some red-and-whlte  algns  have  been 
along  the  road.  The  first  day  after  the** 
eigne  appeared  business  increased  W 
per  cent.  The  sixoobbs  of  these  roadside) 
announcements  Illustrates  the  advan- 
tage of  catching  the  speeding  autolst's- 
eye  and  fixing  fVontinuei  on  Po?«  H) 
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Rabbits  and  Health 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
breeding  stock  at  the  De  Bu  rabbitry 
In  figured  at  $1  per  month  of  the  ani- 
mal's age.  Unusually  fine  speciments 
are  valued  up  to  $120  each.  Alice,  a 
gray  Flemish  Giant,  is  said  to  hold  the 
world's  record  for  size  of  litter,  23.  In 
one  year  she  produced  74  young.  Napo- 
leon, a  prize  buck,  weighs  19  pounds. 

FEED  CARROT  A  WEEK 

While  some  breeders  feed  rabbits 
all  the  hay  they  will  eat  and  grain 
only  once  a  day,  Bush  reverses  this 
plan.  He  also  differs  with  some  hare 
growers  on  the  green-feed  question, 
holding  that  carrots  are  good  for  the 
bowels.  Each  doe  is  given  a  carrot  a 
week,  and  one  a  day  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  a  litter.  The  tops  are 
chjpped  off  the  carrots  before  the 
latter  are  fed.  No  grass  or  other 
green  feed  is  given,  as  this  class  of 
provender  is  apt  to  cause  slobbers, 
Mr.  Bush  maintains. 
.  A  ton  of  rolled  barley  and  the  same 
quantity  of  alfalfa  hay  is  fed  each 
month  to  250  does  and  150  young  rab- 
bits. Salt  and  clean,  fresh  water  are 
kept  before  them  at  all  times. 

For  bowel  trouble,  as  much  perman- 
ganate of  potash  as  will  rest  on  a 
Wime  is  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of 
Water  and  given  to  the  rabbits  once  a 
week.  The  drinking  jars  are  scalded 
but  each  day.  Lime  is  scattered  daily, 
toot  only  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
putehes,  but  also  on  the  ground  under- 
neath, to  keep  away  flies  and  mites. 

I  1       TEACH   CLEAN  HABITS 

I  The  De  Bu  hutches  are  the  cleanest 
Ithe  writer  has  ever  seen.  Two  meth- 
ods are  employed  to  keep  them  in  this 
[condition.  In  the  first  place,  the  bot- 
toms of  the  hutches  slope  slightly 
towards  the  back,  where  there  is  a 
Iwooden  grate  eight  inches  wide  which 
bermits  the  offal  to  drop  through 
■Secondly,  when  a  doe  is  first  put  into 
b  hutch  she  is  kept  for  a  while  in  one 
pack  corner,  encircled  with  a  cylinder 
bf  poultry  netting.  After  being  given 
the  run  of  the  hutch  the  doe  continues 
to  use  the  place  where  she  was  first 
Detained. 

I  "Rabbit  manure  makes  the  finest 
bind  of  fertilizer,"  declares  Mr.  Bush 
■  We  expect  to  dry  this  product  and 

IT  U  ln  a  m111,  selUn*  the  surplus 
»t  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds.  We 
tcnow  this  plan  is  practicable,  because 
It  has  been  put  in  successful  opera- 
tion by  a  Los  Angeles  firm.  The  ref- 
use which  accumulates  when  young 
il-abbfts  are  butchered  also  is  used  for 
fertilizer. 

"Another  item  promises  increasing 
fcroflts.  People  are  just  waking  up  to 
the  value  of  rabbit  skins  for  manufac- 
turing fur  garments. 

I  PROTECT  FROM  FOG  AND  SUN 

|  A  curtain  of  light  duck  Is  hung  in 
■rant  of  the  hutches  when  the  weather 
Is  rainy  or  foggy  or  when  the  sun- 
■hino  gets  too  hot  for  comfort.  The 
lloth  is  fastened  to  rings,  which  are 
■trung  on  a  wire  stretched  along  the 
■onth  side  of  the  building  under  the 
■ares. 

I  A  new  rabbitry  recently  built  by 
Wr.  Bush  contains  eight  hutches,  four 
mt  which  are  in  the  second  tier  of  the 
■tructure.  Twelve  square  feet  of  floor 
■pace  la  allowed  for  each  New  Zealand 
Bed  doe  and  her  young,  while  16  feet 
■s  -required  for  Flemish  Giants.  The 
■rater  jars  project  through  an  opening 
■ut  in  the  front  wall  underneath  the 
Betting-covered  doors,  so  that  the  lat- 
■er  need  not  be  opened  ln  watering 
Bie  rabbits.  The  nests  are  in  boxes 
■4  by  16  by  24  inches.  The  V-shaped 
■suing  mangers  have  one  end  open, 
TP  Permit  of  being  filled  from  the  out- 
Bde. 

!         STENCIL  DOES'  EARS 

I  A  runway  shed  10  by  14  feet  is  pro- 
vided for  30  young  does,  which  are 
jhte  building  from  the  time 
'seven" "wSelcir  bid  unlir  They 
n  five  months  of  age.  From  five  to 
|*relve  months  is  considered  the  most 
ratltable  age.  This  exercise  shed  is 
oored  with  three-inch  boards,  with 
UMnch  cracks  between.  The  does 
Identified  with  stencil  marks  in 
,Mr  ears,  which  are  treated  in  this 
MUier  as  soon  as  the  animals  are 
from  the  home  hutches. 


Jor  strong, healthy,  hardy  chicks  f 
you  must  have  perfect  incubation  [ 

Any  incubator  will  hatch  a  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs — but  that  does  not  mean  it  has  done  a  good 
job.  The  real  test  is  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  chicks.  Whether  your  chicks  will 
be  weak  and  sickly,  or  hardy  and  vigorous,  is 
determined  during  the  period  of  incubation. 

You  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  perfect  incubation, 
of  strong,  healthy  chicks  and  maximum  hatches, 
if  you  demand  and  insist  on  getting  the  genuine 


^  1 

f 

1  1[ 

INCUBATOR 


Write  for  Catalog 

JUBILEE  incubators  are 
made  in  four  sizes,  from 
117-egg  to  540- egg  cap- 
acity, priced  from  $35  to 
$75.  Our  free  catalog  il- 
lustrates and  describes 
all  models.  Shows  many 
interesting  letters  from 
large  hatcheries  and  in- 
dividual  users.  If  you 
want  the  most  efficient 
incubator  ever  made,  send 
the  coupon  now  for  the 
free  JUBILEE  catalog. 


For  more  than  forty  years  the  JUBILEE  has 
maintained  its  supremacy.  It  has  thoroughly 
tested  every  known  device  and  appliance,  and 
has  originated  all  its  own  improvements.  The 
perfectly  controlled  system  of  ventilation  and 
moisture  supply,  and  the  hot  water  heating  sys- 
tern,  are  original  with  the  JUBILEE.  They  have 
been  imitated  many  times — but  never  equalled. 
The  JUBILEE  lasts  a  lifetime.  We  have  records 
of  JUBILEES  still  in  use  after  twentyeight  years 
of  perfect  service. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  CALIFORNIA 

Santa  Clara  County 


MAIL  THIS  NOW 


Q^ELEC-CHIC  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER 

cWillMkeUm  t7S&  to  HSOQSJAonthly  Profits! 

They  will  do  it  because  they  are  practical  machin  es,  designed  and  built  by  practical,  experienced  poul- 
try men.  Hundreds  of  tests  have  proven  them  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any  ever  used  in  this  cli- 
mate. Special  features  of  the  ELEC-CHIC  are  its  exclusive  and  dependable  AUTOMATIC  tempera- 
ture regulator  and  ALARM  SIGNAL.  They  make  hatching 
and  brooding  with  ELEC-CHIC  equipment  easy  and  positively 
ACCIDENT  PROOF!  Never  any  worry  about  overheating 
or  chilling  your  hatch  or  brood. 


Automatic 
Temperature 
Regulator 


Our  improved  ventilating  and  moisture  system  is  as- 
surance of  fine,  big  hatches  of  strong,  sturdy  chicks 
that  are  easy  to  raise.  Triple  insulation  makes  the 
ELEC-CHIC  the  most  economical  in  fuel  consumption 
of  any  machine  made. 

Our  Poultry  Experts  Will  Help  You 

Write  and  tell  us  what  your  present  plans  may  be — what  your 
facilities  are,  etc.  Our  service  department  is  at  your  command, 
and  can  help  you  with  suggestions  in  many  ways.  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  write  at  any  time.  Keep  our  catalog.  2-M  on  hand  at 
all  times  as  a  convenient  reference  on  poultry  equipment. 
WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 

€a$y  Payment  Terms  can  be  Arranged 

I'OI  LTRY  EQCIPMKNT  CO.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  Dept.  M. 

PImm  tend  me  your  catalog  Z-M  and  Information  about  your  free  poultry 
service. 


Addrea*    Town. 


I  now  have. 


.Hens  of  Breed 


OIL, 
GAS  or  ELECTRICITY 


ELEC-CHIC  Incubators  are  made 
so  you  can  use  either  oil,  gas  or 
electricity,  changing-  from  one  to 
the  other  whenever  you  desire.  Built 
of  pure  copper  hot  water  heating 
system  and  select  California  Red- 
wood, ln  four  convenient  sizes. 


^SY  IO  OPERATE 

No  staying  up  nights,  no  time  lost  "sticking 
around"  the  incubator  or  brooder  house.  Just 
set  the  automatic  heat  controller  and  alarm 
signal  and  go  on  about  your  other  work.  The 
ELEC-CHIC  will  take  care  of  Itself  and  beat  the 
hen  at  her  own  game. 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper  Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 
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Germairiis  S^xd.  Annual  Catalog 

.  \  YOU  want  to  put  idle  land  to  work — and  make  productive  land 
\    \      MORE  productive— 


\ 


— YOU  want  to  produce  bigger,  better,  more  marketable 

crops — 

%       — the  BEST  for  your  home  garden — whether  you  plant 

\       vegetables,  flowers,  small  fruits  or  ornamentals — 
»  \ 

\   \        — YOU   want  reliable,   usable   information  on  all 
\        phases  of  fertilization,  irrigation,  pest  control. 
*  V 

'a,  YOU  will  find  ALL  this  information  in  Ger- 

^  \         main's  big  FREE  Planting,  Poultry  and  Pet 
■i     V         Stock  Annual. 

X 

'*     \        Use  the  coupon  NOW!— for  NOW'S  the 
time  to  plant! 


O 


Established  1671 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Comer- 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  ArWeles,  Cal. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now  being 
established  at  Owensmouth,  California,  25  miles  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


Write 
for 
80- 
Page 
Free 
Booh 
Today 


Send  No  Money 
Use  It  30  Days 


$3950d 

and  up 
30  DAYS' 
TRIAL 


One  Man  Alone  Pulls 
Big  Stamps  J&STOS 

StumpPaller  multiplies  your  «trangth 
992  times.  I'ull  big.  green  or  tap- 
rooted  stumps.  No  extra  help  needed. 
Made  entirely  of  steel— futeat.  most 
powerf  ill, durable  One- M«d  Stump  Fuller  mad*. 

Kirsfin  one-man 

jyiraim  g* — r  Puller  — 

[Mounted  on  Wheels— Easy  to  Move . 


Demonstrators  Wanted 

■  No  a«llini?-oo  ruruilof.    D«  ro  ori-.tr*,- 
l  ton  mrrrlr  allow  other*  to  Me  bow  tha 
I  KIRSTIN  eleara  land  quick,  *ur  and 
cbaap.    Liberal  eommisaiona.  Writ* 
I  today.   Only  ooa  man  Id  each  locality. 


Reduced  Prices— Easy  Terms 

KIRSTIN  rHrea  Dow  lower  than  erer  befara. 
Complete  line  of  Una- Man  and  Horaa  Power 
tnodela  for  ell  kfoda  of  atomp  work.  Biafia. 
doable  and  triple  power.  Prieaa  aa  low  aa 
$W».60.  Small  montl  It  payment-',  If  daafradT 
•  Urtina;  after  30  Days'  Trial.  Wrttt  for  •<>• 
Pa4;a  Land  Clearlnc  Book— FREE. 


LA.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO., 4502   Lud  Street,  Escanaba,  Michigan 


Quick  Ship- 
mant  from 
Eflcanaba, 

Mich.;  Port- 
land.  Or*.; 

AtlanU.  Ga.; 

San  Fran  Cisco 


V-  i ,  v   wait   longer   when  s 

Rm   cento   s   day   places  this 
sry    brilliant,    genuine  blue 
trhite,   perfect  cut  diamond  on 

Eur  finger.     No  risk,  no  delay, 
itlsfkctlon    guaranteed.  Regular 
{60.00  yalue,    our    price.  $47.75.— 
Reduced  prices.  * 

Klein  smashes  prices  on  great  mil' 
Hon-dollar  stock  of  diamond-s,  watches 
ai..i  Jewelry — sates  you  one-third  and  "Lady  Lorraine" 
trusts  you  for  what  you  want.  Large  solitaire 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  Perfect  cut  blue 
It  tells  Uie  whole  story— beauti-  dl*ra°nd. 
fully  Illustrates  sensational  bargains  14  kt-  "g?  *old 
v.'i  explains  credit  plan  that  places  |*J*  Special, 
Ibam  within  easy  reach.  Why  wait 
■MEW f  Write  for  catalog  todty — sure! 
KI  FIN  <£•  CO  122  Wwt  Mad'wn  Street, 
raLLli^    OC  0ppt    B-2314.  Chicago.  III. 

Nearly  One' Fourth  Century  Same  Location. 

WRIST  WATCH 

Handsome,  guaranteed  timo 

keeper,  given  for  selling  only  40 
pack  •  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed  i 
(mention  which)  at  10c  per  largo 
pack.  Easily  sold  —  EARN  BIG 
MONEY  OR  PREMIUMS.  Get 
sample  lot  today.  Send  no  money. 
Wa  trust  ysu  till  seeds  are  sold. 

.     Box  A.I  28, 
■La>neaater,f»a. 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


w  This  outfit  easily  cots  16 
cords  a  day.  falls  trees, 
buzzes  up  branches. ,  Does 
Work  of  many  men. 


OTTAWA 


'91 


51 


F.e.i.  oitiwi 

$97.15. 


MODEL  HtUburtti 

Eur  to  bm>t..M .thaalcflr 

Sn*  \  Gniinr.  Born.  ImwM. 

I  Wilt.  UkU j  forFres  Book, 
s.iy      OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 


. 235IP   Wood   it..   Ottawa.  Kans. 
Room  2351-P.  Mages  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  Top  Steel  F?nce  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

,432  Pacific  Finance  BldpC  Los  Angeles .  Cai. 


For  More  and 
Better  Chicks 


use  Petaluma  Electric  Incuba- 
bators  and  brooders.  It  Is  sasler 
to  raise  strong,,  healthy 
chicks  that  are  full  of 
"pep"  and  that's  the 
only  kind  our  system 
produces.  It  will  pay  you 
to  Investigate  our  methods.  Send  for  Bulletin  D-5. 
Petaluma    Electrio    Incubator    Co.,    Petaluma,  Calif. 


Increase  Egg  Consumption 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
In  an  announcement  published  In 
one  campaign  we  read  In  large  type 
the  following:  "Eggs — the  Heart  of 
a  Hearty  Breakfast."  Then  in  smaller 
type  it  is  said:  "The  morning  meal 
always  centers  on  eggs.  And  it  isn't 
merely  habit  or  custom.  It  is  because 
eggs  are  the  heart  of  a  hearty  break- 
fast. Eggs  are  'meaty.'  Eggs  are  sub- 
stantial. Eggs  are  the  difference  be- 
tween the  breakfast  that  carries  you 
through  the  morning  and  the  breakfast 
that  doesn't.  Eat  more  eggs — and  serve 
them  in  a  different  way  each  morning." 
Then  a  few  recipes  are  giving  for  cook- 
ing them.  On  a  tag  attached  to  a  pic- 
ture of  a  basket  of  eggs  it  is  stated 
that  two  eggs  equal  two  lamb  chops, 
one  substantial  portion  roast  beef  or 
halibut,  one  portion  of  meat  pie,  two 
good-sized  baked  potatoes  and  two  por- 
tions of  cooked  rice. 

The  feat  of  serving  eggs  in  a  differ- 
ent way  each  morning  may  be  accom- 
plished for  100  days  in  succession,  ac- 
cording to  a  pamphlet  compiled  by  John 
H.  Barber,  manager  of  the  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Central  California. 

The  wholesale  dealers  and  the  Poul- 
try Producers'  Association  of  Southern 
California  organized  an  "egg  council," 
and  this  council  in  turn  has  employed 
an  advertising  agency  to  prepare  the 
advertisements  which  appeared  practi- 
cally every  day  in  morning  and  after- 
noon papers.  F.  R.  Williams,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, wrote  me  as  follows:  "The  deal- 
ers in  Los  Angeles  realized  some  time 
ago  that  their  chief  hope  was  to  stimu- 
late local  consumption  and  that  the 
most  effective  means  was  through  an 
organized  campaign." 

All  this  is  a  good  start.  The  results 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
Whether  the  plan  is  comprehensive 
enough  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  ex- 
pended is  insignificant  compared  with 
what  manufacturers  of  special  prod- 
ucts believe  to  be  necessary  for  results. 

The  Nut  Tree 

( Continued  front  Page  12) 
his  attention  while  there  is  yet  time 
to  decide  to  stop.  Another  thing  which 
favorably  impresses  passersby  and  ap- 
prises them  of  the  presence  of  a  road- 
side market  and  refreshment  parlor  is 
the  sprinkling  of  the  adjacent  ground 
and  roadway  during  the  dusty  season. 

On  either  side  are  stands  bearing 
fruits  and  nuts  in  tempting  array, 
also  tables  and  chairs  for  the  free  use 
of  patrons.  Ice  cream  and  soft  drinks 
are  sold  to  piece  out  picnic  dinners. 

The  price-fixing  problem  is  solved 
by  splitting  the  difference  between 
what  dealers  pay  and  what  they 
charge.  This  gives  the  grower  a  hand- 
some profit  and  offers  buyers  a  sub- 
stantial inducement  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  producer. 


Boys  and  Girls'  Clubs 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
pure  bred  dairy  heifers,"  declares 
Mr.  Ernst.  "This  not  only  inter- 
ests young  people  in  dairying,  but 
demonstrates  to  their  parents  and 
neighbors  the  superiority  of  purebred 
stock.  The  way  this  operates  is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  experience  of  some 
club  workers  at  Pasadena,  whose 
purebred  heifers  so  impressed  their 
parents  that  the  latter  are  replacing 
grade  cows  with  purebreds." — O.  H.  B. 


CHIMERA  ARTICLE  POSTPONED 

Owing  to  lack  of^pa*ce,  Part  II  of 
Professor  Collins'  article  on  Chimeras 
will  be  published  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.— Editor. 


54-INCH  HOVER,  $18 


All  complete.  Comes  set  up  ready  to 
use.  Send  for  circular.  Ask  about 
our  quick  turning  egg  tray. 

Pioneer  Incubator  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  446  N.  Andrews  Blvd. 


Can  you  afford  to 

Waste  what  other  home  ! 
builders  are  SAVING?  ] 

The  Fenner  method 
of  building  is  saving 
money  for  home 
builders  everywhere 
Factory  Cutting' 
eliminates  waste, 
lessens  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  labor,  >nd 
gives  you  the  benefit 
of  carload  freight 
rates  You  benefit  by 
the  wholesale  meth- 
ods of  handling. 

A  Better  Home 

In  addition  to  saving 
you  money,  the  Partner 
factory-cut  method  insures  you  a  better 
constructed  homt  of  better  materials. 
You  get  the  pick  of  the  finest  lumber,  all 
cut  to  perfect  fit.  It  makes  construction 
easier  and  much  faster.  Factory  cutting 
is  the  same  principle  used  in  building 
steel  skyscrapers.  It  Is  the  modern,  effi- 
cient method  of  building. 
Write  your  name  and  address  In  the  space 
below  and  mall  to  us.'  We  will  send  free 
portfolio  of  pictures  and  plans.  We  will 
show  you  how  to  build  better  at  lass  cost. 
FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  R  43 18      Portland,  Ore  goo 


Get  this 
Free  Portfolio 
showing 
pictures  of 
Fenner  Home* 
and  Plana 


\  Nam*. 


7Kece  JAPANESE  O 

BiueBird  BMexSgt jgw 


5EN^e|r 

MONEY 


ese  7-piece  Blue 
Bird  Dinner  Set  at ' 


our  special  intro- 
ductory price  oi  $2.49.  Com- 
pare with  sets  costing  as 
high  as  $6.00. 

The  UWrrloth  Is  SSxtO  In- 
ches, closely  woven.    M  a  i:  y 

► beautiful  designs.   It  Is  rever- 
sible—both  sides  of  rich  Copen- 
hagen blue.    Six  napkins 
match.   A  real  bargain  st  < 
special  price  of  U  49.  Buak 
your  order  today. 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  .lust  name  and 
addle**.  Pay  postman  <  at*  XI  49  and 
few  cents  postage.  SatasfacsJoal 
cuarantaod  or  monoy  back.  Scad 
for  FREE  boll*,  tin  of  other  bargains. 

CROWN  SALES  COMPANY 
Dept.  162  16  Hudson  St.,  Now  York,  I 


k.  Send  I 


Dl  APIf  tOO^c  PRUTECTIOH  FOR  LIFE: 

nl  Ills  it        ttcm  one  vaccimtior.  with 

WhnVIl  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

as   gn  ^ajk  Blackleg  Afgressln.  Ab-o 

KdafJ  Hitdy  safe.  Cutler's  Solid  Aggrc* 

IT^BMai  am  Injectors  work  Mwt  Use  Blickles 

H     I   II  Pill  Intcctors  If  Cutter's  Asktcuis 

BdBs  >M  it  untibuirublcloully.  wnn 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"TO.  !</  ffaeuij  K,u." 

Berkeley  (U  S.  License)  California 
N  B  — Old  Stvk  Powdrr  and  Pill  Vaccines  auTJ  a 
,u[  chose  who  prcfci  thcat 


USED  PIPE 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAMARIX  or  ATHEL 
TREE  CUTTINGS 

100 — $2.00  1000 — $15 

K.  O.  B.  In. ho 
til  I'Mtusild,  fl.00 
RORKRT  HAKKKR  lodlo.  Tal. 
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Eroduction  ^Protection 


Two  Factors  Linked  Closely 

QUANTITY  and  quality  production  of  soil  products 
would  avail  little  if  plant  pests  and  diseases  were 
allowed  to  go  unchecked.  Closely  allied  with  efficient 
production  is  watchful  protection.    California  leads  the 

world  in  the  efficiency  and 
scope  of  this  work.  Intensive 
fruit  growing  would  receive 
a  serious  setback  were  this 
vigilance  to  be  relaxed  for 
even  a  few  months. 


/us 


WXS£Kr  STOCK  MUST  KHtSHVUtlW  HUM* 

BOOTED  VINES 

WtWbi  b's/mcm  to  h  JtawPM/en  I- 
A  cinwicm  Btfou  Eirm  To  KERN  count. 

UPW  AHMVA1  Of  THI  AJIOVl  HtfflfY  TK  _^ 

HORTICULTURAL  CtwmSSKWl  IM  Crati  Km  btafjiTfM^" 


Profitable  sweet  potato  production 
depends  largely  on  protection.  A 
new  "angle"  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
cently announced  partial  drying 
process,   which  seals  the  contents. 


24  /ncAs*  Wide 
332R9739— Ten  yards  of  lovely  new 
Bluebird  pattern  scrim,  on  a  "white 
ground,  in  a  good  quality ,  at  a  price  no 
other  house  in  America  can  approach. 

It  ■•  24  inches  wide.  Order  quirk  Real  tl  29 
value!  Order  by  No.  33211*739.  Price.  10 
Tarda.  97  cent*.    Delivered  Free. 


Big  Bargain  in 
Apron  Gingham 


Width  26  Inch*,  = 


Worth  iMff 


332R9181.-  Thrifty 
women  will  be  glad 
of  this  chance  to  buy  good  25- cent 
standard  quality  Fancy  Dress  Ging- 
ham at  our  amazingly  low  bargain 
price.  It  is  a  (irmly  woven  fabric  and 

comes  inearioua  prettypetlemeof  Blue.  Brown, 
Green.  Pink  or  Black  Plaids,  and  Blue.  Green. 
Pink  or  Black  Check  •.  Width,  about  32  incbea. 
State  the  color  wanted  and  whether  a  plaid  or 
check  pattern.  Sold  in  6  yard  length*  only. 
Oder  by  No.  332 R91  SI.  Price,  •  yard., 
•ale  »100.   Delivered  Free, 


Bluebird  Tablecloth 
About  Half  Price. 


DryGoods 
Bargains 

Delivered  FREE ! 


Order  Anything  on  This  Page 
and  Get  True  Co-Operation 

Cut  out  the  in-between  profit  you  now  pay  the  middle- 
man system.  The  bargains  on  this  page  show  how 
you  save  by  this  direct  merchandise  distributing  plan. 
Don't  pay  more  for  your  Dry  Goods— don't  pay  high 
prices  to  clothe  your  family.  Let  the  Chicago  Mail  Order 
Company  direct  merchandising  plan  help  you  smash  the 
wasteful  middleman  system. 


332R8029— A  matchless  bargain  in 
a  standard  grade  of  a  11-si  Ik  ta  ff  e  la  that 
proves  its  texture  in  its  rustle  and 
shows  its  beauty  in  the  glisten  and 
lustre  of  its  exceptionally  fine  finish. 
This  is  absolutely  the  biggest  bargain 
in  taffeta  silk  in  the  whole  United 
States!  Comes  in  Black.  Copenhagen 
Blue,  Navy  Blue  or  Brown.  Width 

about  34  inches.  State  yardage  and)  color 
wanted.    Order  by  No.    332  RS029.  Price 


=    eer  yard.  91.29.    Delivered  Fr. 


33~2R912S-Wechallenge 
the  world  to  match  this  value 
in  Apron  Gingham.  Dark  Blue  check 
only,  in  a  good  durable  quality  that 
will  give  long  service.  Width  about 
26  inches.  Just  the  thing  for  aprons, 

coverall*  and  durable  dresses  for  children.  Sold 
inlO  yard  lenrths  only.  Order  No.  332  R912S. 
Price.  10  yard*  only.  $1.09.  Delivered  Free. 


Smashed  Price  on 
Dress  Gingham 


Wutth  32  Inch,,  = 


Smash  the  In-Between  Profit  System 
that  Has  Raised  Your  Cost  of  Living! 


Twenty-one  cents'  worth  of  wheat  at  the  farm  coats  $1.00  in 
bread  at  the  kitchen  door.  $1 .00  worth  of  goods  at  the  factory 
costs  $3.00  at  the  farm— unless  you  cut  out  the  middleman.  The 
middleman  market  system  makes  a  lot  of  money  on  food  grown 
by  the  fjarmer.  The  middleman  merchandising  system  steps  in  and 
profitson  the  goods  you  buy.  The  producer  is  squeezed  and  consum- 
er is  profiteered,  that  the  middleman  system  may  live  and  profit. 

A  bushel  of  wheat;  a  ton  of  hay;  a  dozen  eggs; 
a  pound  of  butter;  or  a  day's  work,  will  buy  more 
real  merchandise  value  from  the  Chicago  Mail 
Order  Co.  than  from  any  other  source  in  the  world! 


Everything  _  _ 

Delivered  m 


Yes — everything  yon  buy  is  shipped 
prepaid.  No  extras  of  any  kind.  We 
pay  all  transportation  charges  right 
to  your  door.  This  is  an  important 
saving,  because  while  other  mail 
order  booses  ask  higher  prices  and 
charge  you  for  postage,  we  deliver 
free  the  World's  Best  Styles  at  our 
smashed  bargain  prices. 

OurMoney-BackGuarantee 

Eeery  article  iaaold  to  yea  aw  a  pool  tree  nadir 
stendinr  that  if  the  mode  don't  pleaee  yea. 
yoa  are  to  return  tbeea  and  we'll  uread  year 
moneyl  Alee,  we  ruarantee  test.  Style  far 
Style  and  Quality  for  Quality,  ear  Price,  are 
the  Lowest  ia  America. 


Don't  Miss  This  Offer! 
All-Silk  Satin  Messaline 


J*  /iidU*  Wide 


The  Grrat  Chics ro  Mail  Order  Cornpsny  ia  the 
connectiar  link  between  the  factory  and  you. 
We  take  immense  outputs  of  merchandise  and 
distribute  them  direct  and  prepaid  to  customers 
everywhere.  No  jobber*,  no  wboleaalrrs.  no  trar- 
ejinff  men.  do  retail  stores,  no  profiteers  to  boost 
prices.  Big-  quantity  buying-  and  no  in-between 


waste  manna  patting-  prices  down  to  where  they 
belong:-  This  is  the  common  sen**  co-operative 
system,  through  which  America's  hia*  mail  order 
hou  se.  the  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co..  aa  vea  m  iUiona 
of  dollars  for  the  American  public  every  year. 
It  isco-Hit^s^iosiwtsrkedoqtioa  piactk^l  way— 
co-operation  that  helps  you  make  a  reaJ  as  vine 


The  Best  Mail  Order  Service  in  America 


Serving  the  millions  aa  we  do  today,  eeery  de- 
partment of  tbia  vast  institution  is  keyed  for 
Quick  Actios.  This  areat  cstelor  is  planned 
ta  scree  the  entire  family  with  every  kind  of 
oateror  under  apparel.  Let  all  rather  'round 
it  and  choose  their  own  outfits.  The  women  and 
rirls  will  find  models  fathered  from  the  World's 
Fashion  Centers— styles  suitable  for  the  most 
tsaiwrtaat  eorhvl  fane t lima,  aad  alec  the  Quieter 


thinsrs  for  eat  of  doors  and  hums  wear.  The 
men  aad  boys  can  choose  their  "Sunday  Bant,** 
their  practical  business  or  school  clothes,  their 
shop  or  par  clothes.  And  in  addition,  wa  pro- 
ride  complete  assortments  of  staple  dry  roods 
at  matchless  bargain  prices  which  enable  yoa 
to  sere  aa  material  for  tinners  you  prefer  to 
make  at  home.  Don't  miss  these  excellent  bar 
eaias  which  brine.  sod.  tar  man 


beautiful  sot 
lustrous  all-silk  I 
satin  messaline  1 
which  makes  up 
beautifully  for 
skirts  and  dresses.  J4> 

It  hi  extra  high  rreda,  firmly  wore  a.  eery 
ssxiltsatli.  The  colors  are  Black.  Tea.  Csxsea 
eaujen  Bine.  Nary  Blue  or  Brown.  State  color 
and  yardare  wanted.  Order  Me.  332RS031. 
Pr»c-  per  yard,  ee.hr  1 1  29.   Doha  as  ad  Free. 


Send 'Coupon A'FREE  Catalog 


Wide  French  Fashioned 

Seam  Silk  HOSE 


Prices  Cut  In  Two 

332M7632—  Genuine  pure  thread 
silk  hose  with  mercerized  cotton 
tops.  The  heels  and  toes  are  rein- 
forced to  ffive  good  wear.  Wide  flat 
French  fashion  back  seam,  as  shown 
in  illustration.  Colors,  Black, Cordo- 
van, Brown,  Sand  Tan  or  Gray 
Very  stylish  and  a  won- 
derful value  at  our  special 
bargain  price.    Sizes  8  to 
10>£  State  size  and  color 
wanted. 

Order  by  Me.  3321*7632. 
Price,  2  pairs  /srss/rfl  93;  V//WA  iXMt 
pernor.  Pr-c.  Oe/nerrsFr...  WrUtSfW^pt 


Send  for  the  Great  Chicago  Mail  Order  Bargain  Style  Cat- 
alog. The  World's  Best  Styles  at  the  World's  Lowest  Prices. 

More  than  5,000  Positively  Unparalleled 
Bargains— the  very  pick  of  the  latest/ 
French  models  and  the  best  American 
styles  in  wearing  apparel  for  men, 
women  and  children.   Also  amazing 
bargains  in  shoes  and  dry  goods. 


Send  for  It  Today 
—Save  Money! 


332R94S0- 

Th is  genuine  import- 
ed J  a  panese  blu  ebi  rd 
feather-stitch  table- 
cloth is  one  of  the 
most  charming  pat- 
terns ever  shown  in  this  country  — and 

at  our  price,  it's  simply  an  irresistible  Darrein. 
Has  all  hand  blocked  pnntinr  in  fast  color 
indirodyes.  Beautiful  bluebird  and  floral  de- 
airn.  Very  artistic  and  dainty.  Sue  4.8x48  in. 
Order  by  No.  332RMS0.  Price,  each 
cents.   Delivered  rree. 


'Worth 


Range  of  Prices 


Dresses 

Suits 

Coats  • 
Waists 
Skirts    .  - 
Hatj 

Shoes 

Children1!  Apparel 
Men's  Apparel 
Boy*'  Apparel 


95c  to  919.95 
$6.95  to  24.95 
4.95  to 
59c  to 
79c  to 
39c  to 
59c  to 
10c  to 
10c  to 
10c  to 


19.95 
5.95 
6.95 
5.95 
4S5 
7.95 
16.95 
12.95 


Gives  every  one  of  your  dollars 
a  bigger  buying  power  than  it 
ever  had  before.   Don't  spend 
one  penny  for  clothes  until  yoa 
have  received  your  Free 
Copy  of  this  great 
Style  Catalog 

Send  the 
Cempem, 
Letter  or 

C^'?er*#  Chicago  MaO  Order  Co 

TODAY—    26di  Street  and  Indiana  A 

sTi 


Dept.  332' 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


mail  me,  at  once.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  year  Disss  sad  Jabflaa 
Paris  Fashion  Catalor.  showinc  me  bow  I  can  buy  ersrythinr  ta  wear  far 
every  member  of  the  family  at  only  Sc  profit  oa  the  dollar.  Da* Tared  free. 
No  pos tare  to  pay. 


Chicago  Mail  Order  Co 

■e-s  _  _  ^     ■     i  i  aasas     VaW  e*»  1_  1  ,  _  Yli:  


Chica^o.Illinois 


Name 
Aad  re. 

k  P.O... 


State 


Seen  through  the 
Cameras  eye 


Transportation  at  Low  Cost 
On  the  mighty  Sacramento  and  its 
tributaries    more    than  $50,000,000 
worth  of  soil  products  annually  are 
moved  from  farm  to  market. 


A  Percheron  breeder  uses  this 
simple  and  inexpensive  feed 
box  in  the  barn  lot.  It  has 
several  advantages.  The  ani- 
mals cannot  "  throw  "  their 
grain,  nor  interfere  with  each 
other,  yet  the  feed  is  readily 
accessible  from  all  sides. 
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Luther  Burbank  on  Raising  Apple  Seedlings 

Great  Plant  Breeder  Describes  His  Remarkable  Experiments — More  Than 
Five  Hundred  Varieties  Grown  Upon  One  Tree 


raising    apple  seedlings, 
when   the   object  is  to  get 
i!  i  proved  varieties,  generally 
it  is  best  to  select  the  seed 
rom    Borne    one  standard 
vple  that  already  possesses 
most   of    the  good  qualities 
sought  in  the  improvement. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  all 
the  more  modern  apples,  having  be- 
come more  or  less  thoroughly  crossed 
in  the  orchard 
through  being 
planted  side 
by  side,  rarely 
manifest  the 
tendency  to 
produce  any- 
thing like  the 
original.  Win- 
ter apples  are 
slightly  more 
ipt  to  produce 


«Bin37"  appies 
from  seed 
than  are"  sum- 
mer apples, 
and  summer 
apples  are 
about  as  like- 
ly to  produce 
winter  apples  as  they  are  to  produce 
summer  apples. 

VARIETIES  CROSSED  THOROUGHLY 
So  thoroughly  have  apples  been 
crossed  by  bees  and  by  the  wind  that 
It  is  almost  labor  thrown  away  to 
Intercross  them.  If  two  varieties  pos- 
sessing certain  desirable  Qualities  were 
crossed,  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
combination  of  the  good  properties  of 
both  would  be  only  slightly  stronger 
than  that  a  similar  combination  would 
result  from  the  planting  of  the  seeds 
of  any  other  one  variety  of  apple.  In 
fact,  the  crossing  might  work  to  the 
neutralization  of  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce good  qualities,  and  thus  the  very 
opposite  would  result,  in  some  cases 
even  producing  seedlings  inferior  to 
those  raised  directly  from  one  individ- 
ual variety. 

Apple  seeds,  like  all  other  seeds,  ger- 
minate more  readily  if  not  dried  too 
thoroughly;  however,  unlike  pear  and 
plum  seeds,  they  will  germinate  if 
dried  quite  thoroughly,  even  though 
kept  for  a  year  or  two.  But  the  best 
method  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  ap- 
ples, placing  them  when  fresh,  after 
thorough  cleansing,  in  a  box  of  sawdust 
or  sand  with  just  moisture  enough  to 
keep  the  seeds  from  becoming  too  dry, 


By  LUTHER  BURBANK 
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but  not  moist  enough  to  cause  germina- 
tion. 

In  this  way  they  can  be  kept  until 
desired  for  planting,  and  when  planted 
will  germinate  readily  and  with  spe- 
cial vigor. 

Apple  seeds  may  be  planted  in  a  pre- 
pared bed  in  the  open  field  in  rows — 
three  or  four  feet  apart — wide  enough 
to  permit  the  cultivation  to  be  done  by 
horse  or  tractor;  or  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  apart — sufficient  space  for  cul- 


In  testing  to  obtain  improved  varie- 
ties, the  young  seedlings  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  all  weak  or  slow- 
growing  ones  should  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  recognized.  Any  found  to  be 
infected  by  mildew — a  common  disease 
among  apple  seedlings — also  should  be 
promptly  destroyed. 

It  is  never  wise  to  treat  seedlings 
with  fungicides,  in  as  much  as  the  per- 
sistent aim  should  be  to  produce  a 
plant  that  will  resist  such  diseases. 


Only  such  plants  should  be  preserved 
as  are  manifestly  vigorous  growers 
and  thoroughly  healthy. 

GRAFTING  SAVES  SPACE 

In  testing  the  seedlings  that  have 
been  selected,  much  valuable  time  can, 
be  saved,  and  less  space  occupied,  if 
they  are  grafted  upon  large  bearing 
trees.  In  my  own  experiments  one  or 
two  good  grafts  are  taken  from  each 
of  the  selected  seedlings,  usually  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  growth.  These 
are  placed  well  out  on  the  smaller 
branches  of  a  bearing  tree,  utilizing 
such  branches  as  are  about  half  an 
inch  or  less  in  diameter.  Thus  they., 
will  begin^  bearing  in-  rtfo  "of"  three 
..j'ear-^  or  at  the  longest  in  four  years; 
while  if  they  are  placed  upon  the  large 
branches  it  will  require  fully  twice  as 
long  to  fruit  them. 

By  this  method  I  have  tested  as  many 
as  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  varie- 
ties  at  the  same  time  upon  a  single 
tree,  most  of  them  being  in  fruit  at 
the  same  time.  * 

The  economy  of  space  can  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  stop  to.  consider  that 
if  these  526  varieties  had  been  planted 
out  as  apple  trees  are  ordinarily 
planted  in  orchards  they  would  have 
occupied  only  five  acres. 

Considerable  time  also  is  saved,  for 
fully  twice  the  time  would  be  required 
for  the  young  trees  to  produce  fruit  as 
for  the  grafts.  By  this  method  it  is 
possible  to  test  one  hundred  thousand 
or  more  varieties  on  a  single  acre. 


Luther  Burbanlc's  beautiful 
home  at  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Right — New  dwarf  sunflower, 
developed  by  the  plant  wizard. 
Dwarf  stems,  drooping  heads 
and  heavy  foliage  afford  pro- 
tection from  birds. 


tivation  by  hand. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  rather 
thickly— about  half  an  inch  to  an. inch 
apart.  In  my  own  experiments,  after 
opening  the  drills  I  often  sprinkle  in  a 
little  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  drop  the 
seeds  on  this,  usually  covering  them 
about  an  inch  in  depth.  Sand  may  be 
used  for  covering,  but  the  young  plant3 
break  through  sawdust  much  more 
readily  than  through  sand. 


Timely  and  Helpful  Information  on  Grape  Pruning 


IN  the  pruning  of  grape  vines,  while 
there  are  certain  essential  princi- 
pals developed  through  years  of  ex- 
periment and  experience,  probably 
there  is  greater  variation  in -systems 
than  with  any  other  class  of  plants. 
But  these  systems  in  the  main  are 
Adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of 
different  varieties,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grapes  are  to  be 
used. 

'  Prof.  P.  T.  Bioletti,  for  many  years 
Yiticulturist  of  the  California  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  foremost 
authority  in  the  world  on  the  question 
of  vine  pruning,  several  years  ago  pub- 
lished two  large  and  important  bulle- 
tins which  present  detailed  discussion 
of  the  whole  vine  pruning  problem. 

In  two  recent  circulars,  however,  he 
discusses  very  clearly  and  simply  the 
different  vine  pruning  systems  that  are 
la  common  use  and  the  reasons  why 
they  are  used  and  also  the  principal 
common  mistakes  made  in  vine  prun- 
ing and  their  remedies.  These  circu- 
lars are  numbers  245  and  248,  avail- 
able for  distribution  from  the  Farm 
Advisers  in  the  various  counties,  or 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley. 
There  are  three  principal  pruning 


Different  Systems  Described — Professor  Bioletti' s 
Views — Varietal  C onsiderations 


systems  in  use  in  California  today: 
Head  pruning,  cane  pruning  and  cor- 
don pruning. 

Head  pruning  is  the  oldest  system 
in  use  in  the  State  and  one  developed 
from  decades  of  practical  experience. 
With  many  of  the  common  varieties  it 
is  eminently  satisfactory,  although 
with  others  it  is  not  at  all  successful. 

The  common  varieties  which  give 
good  results  with  head  pruning  are  the 
Muscat,  Palomino,  Zinfandel,  Alicante, 
Tokay,  Rose  of  Peru,  Mission  and 
Malaga. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  sys- 
tem of  pruning  is  the  development  of 
a  main  trunk  with  three  to  five  arms, 
which  makes  a  self-supporting  tree  or 
bush.  The  fully-formed  vine  then  con- 
sists of  an  upright  trunk,  ranging  in 
height  from  18  inches  to  4  feet,  divid- 
ing at  the  top  into  a  ring  of  four  to 
eight  aims,  ranging  in  length  from  6 
to  18  inches.  At  the  ends  of  the  arms 
each  year  are  left  from  one  to  three 
spurs  consisting  of  the  current  sea- 
son's growth,  each  of  which  has  from 


one  to  three  buds,  depending  upon 
variety. 

The  cane  pruning  system  has  come 
iato  prominence  during  recent  years 
and  is  adapted  to  a  number  of  varie- 
ties which  do  not  give  success  with 
the  head  system.  The  principal  varie- 
ties pruned  by  the  cane  system  are 
the  Sultanina  or  Thompson  Improved, 
Black  Corinth,  Pierce,  Concord  and 
Eastern  varieties  in  general. 

In  this  system,  the  vine  has  a  trunk 
similar  to  that  in  the  head  pruning 
system,  ranging  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
height.  With  mature  vines,  the  trunk 
divides  at  the  top  into  four  arms,  6  to 
12  inches  in  length.  At  the  end  of 
each  arm  a  fruit  cane  of  the  current 
season's  growth  is  left,  ranging  in 
length  from  2  to  5  feet,  dependent  on 
variety. 

Each  cane  will  have  from  ten  to 
twenty  buds.  Where  the  "vines  are 
weak,  only  one  cane  per  arm  is  left. 
Each  arm  carries  also  one  or  two  re- 
newal spurs,  consisting  of  short  canes 
with  one  or  two  buds.   The  function  of 


these  renewal  spurs  Is  to  furnish  fruit 
canes  for  the  next  season's  crop. 

Cordon  pruning  is  adapted  especially 
to  certain  varieties,  including  the  Em- 
peror, Cornichon,  Black  Monukka  and 
others,  some  of  which  do  reasonably 
well  either  with  head  pruning  where 
long  spurs  are  left,  or  with  cordon 
pruning.  It  is  necessary  in  handling 
varieties  which  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  not  bear  sufficient  crops 
on  spurs,  or  to  produce  fruit  of  inferior 
quality  on  canes.  It  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  vigorous  growing, 
large  fruited  varieties  of  the  tabl-» 
grape  group. 

In  this  system,  the  vine  is  given  a 
long,  slender  trunk  which  curves  at  a 
height  of  about  30  inches  from  the 
ground,  following  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion to  a  length  of  6  to  10  feet.  Along 
this  trunk  are  developed  upright  arms 
4  to  12  inches  in  length  which  carry 
the  fruit 

Where  head  pruning  is  used,  no  sup- 
ports or  trellises  are  necessary  except 
for  the  first  few  years,  when  stakes 
should  be  used  in  order  to  carry  tho 
vines  to  the  point  where  they  becama 
self-supporting. 

Care  must  be  taken  constantly  t» 
keep  the  heads  (Continued  on  PageliJ 
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Buy  California  Hogs 

SEATTLE,  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Spokane  buyers 
purchased  $6,800,000  worth  of  California  and 
corn  belt  hogs  last  year. 

Growers  Get  Half  Billion 

IT  Is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  cotton  growers  will  receive 
a  half  billion  dollars  more  for  the  1922  cotton  crop 
than  was  paid  them  for  the  crop  grown  the  pre- 
vious season. 

Gardening  in  Tulare 

THE  planting  of  454  acres  in  the  Porterville  dis- 
trict to  vegetables  by  one  firm,  J.  V.  Selman 
and  Thomas  E.  Moon,  Indicates  that  wholesale 
market  gardening  may  become  a  leading  industry 
of  Tulare  County.  Most  of  the  acreage  mentioned 
has  been  set  to  lettuce,  although  34  acres  are  in 
spinach  and  10  in  carrots— W.  S.  TYLER. 

Artesian  Wells  Cause  Damage 

SOME  of  the  abandoned  artesian  wells  in  South- 
ern California  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  the 
unused  water  tends  to  bring  alkali  from  the  sub- 
soil to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  according  to 
ranchers  In  the  flowing  water  belt.  It  Is  unlawful 
to  uncap  artesian  wells,  but  stockmen  sometimes 
release  the  water  for  the  use  of  their  animals  and 
neglect  to  recap  the  pipe,  It  is  said. 


Prize  Winners  Announced        Profits  in  "Turk"  pickin« 
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AT  last  the  judges  have  completed  the  task  of 
examining    scores    of   letters    submitted  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  "Suggestion  Contest." 

The  three  judges  were  Dr.  George  Clements, 
agricultural  director,  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  widely  known 
horticultural  authority  and  fruit  judge,  and  Robert 
W.  Hodg6on,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  California.    Here  are  the  awards: 

FIRST    PRIZE,   $25— J.  LANGLOIS 
WALKER,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Second  Prize,  $15— C.  H.  Goodshall,  Victor- 
ville,  Cal. 

Third    Prize,    $10— Dennis    H.  Stovall, 
Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Fourth    Prize,    $5  —  Guy    D.  Thomas, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Five  Prizes  of  $1  Each— R.  W.  Peeks, 
Keene,  Cal.;    William  A.  Somerville,  West 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;   Myrtle  F.  Vincent,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.;  R.  W.  Nelson,  Medford,  Ore. 
The  following  were  accorded  honorable  men- 
tion: 

Judith  Anderson.  Pasadena.  Cal.:  Clarence  Anvick,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.:  Mrs.  Claude  Adams,  Blythe,  Cal.;  Charles 
Anderson,  Van  Nuya,  Cat.;  Mrs.  James  s.  Argo,  Lomita, 
fit  .  Mrs.  W.  A.  Adams,  Clio.  Cal.:  Charles  D.  Adam*.  Clio, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Blren,  Van  Nuys.  Cal.;  Glenn  Baker, 
Pomona,  Cal.;  Edward  B.  Brockman,  Long  Beach,  CaL; 
Mrs'  Emily  Birkett,  Napa,  Cal.;  J.  H.  Bond.  Petaluma,  Cal.; 
Mary  E.  Belt.  Los  Angelea,  Cat.;  P.  M.  Botiller,  Prado,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Clara  Baldwin,  Campbell,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Roy  Beach,  Mari- 
posa, Cat ;  Airs.  Nettle  G.  Bateman,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. ; 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Bucholtz,  Livingston,  Cal.;  Mra.  E.  Clausun, 
Orland,  Oal. ;  Hugh  8.  Canon,  Los  Molinoa.  Cal.;  L.  J.  Chase, 
Stockton,  Cal.;  Mis.  Anna  S.  Cunningham,  Van  Nuy*,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Juanlta  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  R.  W.  Cranston, 
Merced,  Cal.;  Anne  Lee  Camp,  Elko,  Nev. ;  Mrs.  M.  R. 
(asidy.  Modesto,  Cal.;  Miss  Petuna  Dunham,  Long  Beach, 
Cal.;  Sonia  M.  Dole,  Petaluma,  Cal.;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Daniels, 
Ilolllster,  Cal.;  J.  Drake,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.;  Louis  Deweher. 
Gardena,  Cal.;  A.  G.  Doring,  New  Pine  Creek.  Ore.;  Alice 
Stone  Dozler,  Modesto,  Cal.:  W.  E.  Dermody,  Los  Altos, 
Cal.;  Eleanor  De  Paoll,  Stockton,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  De 
Long.  Fellows,  Cal.:  Will  Denson  Jr.,  San  Mateo,  Cal.; 
M.  M.  Dewey,  San  Juan  Bautlsta,  Cal.:  C.  M.  Dodge,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.;  Mrs.  George  A  Enos,  Morro,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Ada  Ed- 
wards, Glen  Ellen,  Cal.;  Mrs.  J.  Emerson,  Auburn,  Cal.; 
Robert  Ford.  Long  Beach,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  George  T.  Foster, 
Inglewood,  Cal.;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Flshertng,  Anaheim,  Cal.; 
Alfred  R.  Ford,  Redwood  Valley,  Cal.;  Zello  Fowler,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal.;  Miss  Llllie  Fosner,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Franz,  Gllroy,  Cal.:  Emma  J.  Forbert,  Stockton,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Gene  Gilbert,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  John  B.  Gardella, 
Camlno.  Cal.;  Miss  Kosslyn  E,  Galllon.  Banning,  Cal.; 
Albert  R.  Oould,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Miss  Kathryn  Godsll, 
Btockton,  Cai.;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Granville,  San  Anselmo,  Cal.; 
Betty  Green.  Larkspur,  Cal.;  Ed  Goulard.  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Gllmore,  Fresno.  Cat :  Mrs.  David  Gunn,  Boulder 
Creek,  CI.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Henderson,  San  Bernardino,  Cat.; 
Private  Benjamin  \V.  Henderson,  Ban  Diego,  Cal.;  A.  C. 
Hayes.  Cupertino,  Cal.;  Homer  M.  Hicks,  Bakersfleld.  Cal.; 
Miss  Willa  L.  Hooser,  Fullerton,  Cal.;  Thomas  J.  Hurley, 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Mabel  Hamilton,  Vallejo,  Cal.; 
Miss  Lyde  Todd  Hasklns.  Los  Gatos,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Mary 
Husted,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  E.  Helnrick,  Occidental,  Cal.; 
Leota  Honn,  Porterville,  Cal.:  Anna  Hallson,  Watsonville, 
Cal.:  8.  Harris  Herring,  Los  Oatos,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Edith  Moore 
Jarrett,  FlUmore.  Cal.;  J.  B.  Jors,  Acampo.  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Johnston,  Stockton,  Cal.;  C.  E.  Johnson.  Turlock. 
Cal.;  Mrs.  G.  F.  Jordan,  San  Diego.  Cal.;  Ada  F.  Johnson, 
Oceanalde.  Cal.;  C.  B.  Jessen,  Petaluma,  Cal.;  Ruth  M. 
James,  Stockton,  Cal.;  Mra.  J.  H.  A.  Jorgenpen.  Riverdale, 
Cal.;  Miss  Itha  Joigensen.  Fresno,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Hattle  M. 
Klrwan.  Red  Bluff.  Cal.;  Mra.  8.  A.  Karns.  Whittler,  Cal.; 
Claude  A.  Kreps,  Bakersfleld,  Cal.;  John  Kiel.  Oeveosmouth, 
Cal.:  Krltz  Knorr,  Porterville,  Cal.;  Josephine  Long.  Ox- 
nard,  Cal.;  Mrs.  I.  A.  Longmore.  La  Jolla.  Cal.;  Mrs.  Maud 
Lewis.  Blue  Lako,  Cal.;  Agnes  Luttrell,  Long  Beach.  Cat; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Lovell,  Sonoma,  CaL  i  Jessie  Marsh.  Bakersfleld, 
Cal.;  Mra.  Ella  M.  Maaon,  Anaheim,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Montgomery,  Stockton.  Cal.:  Harvey  N.  Mlrkle.  Fillmore, 
Cal.:  Mrs.  Isabel  Magruder.  Pomona,  Cal.;  Mrs.  H.  Mitchell, 
Wilmington.  Cal.:  Mrs  May  Maher.  Long  Beach.  Cal.;  V. 
Mellre,  Inglewood.  Cal.;  Mr*.  C.  G  Martz.  Auburn,  Cal.; 
Bert  Lloyd  McReynolds,  River  Bank.  Cal.;  Margaret  Sher- 
wln  Murry,  Chlco.  Cal.;  Charles  Moglia.  San  Martin.  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Andrew  McKay.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.;  Martin  C.  Mc- 
Donnell. San  Mateo,  Oal.;  J.  W.  Monroe,  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore.;  Mrs.  Frank  Neuer.  Arcadia,  Cal.;  Mrs.  George  F. 
Nlsbet,  Oxnard.  Cal.-  Mrs.  R.  E.  Nekton,  Placentla.  Oal.; 
Joe  E.  Nunes.  T^os  Gatos,  Cal. ;  Mtna  Beatrice  Olmstead, 
Pomona.  Cal.;  Miss  Catherine  Olsen,  Goldfleld,  Nev.;  Mrs. 
Julia  Odren.  Madera  Cal.;  Mrs.  Charles  Owen.  Hinckley. 
Utah:  Mrs.  C.  O.  Porter.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal.:  Mrs.  A.  w. 
Parahley.  Breckenrldge.  Texas;  Mra.  R.  M.  Price,  Fullerton.* 
Cal. :  Mrs.  C.  A.  Pipes,  Cemetit.  Cal. ;  F.  W.  Patterson. 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.;  William  Pet«rson.  Sacramento.  Cal.;  Mra 
Bernard  E.  H.  Peters,  Terra  Bells.  CaL:  W.  J.  Ripley,  Llvs 
Oak.  Cal.;  O.  B.  Ragam,  Los  Angeles,  CaL;  David  Rowland, 
Orland,  Cal  ;  Frank  Roderick.  Sanfti  Clara.  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Martha  Russell.  Chlco.  fmi.;  Mrs.  Air  •»  Bchmld,  Palo  Alto, 


TURKEY  PICKERS  earned  $7.50  to  $15  a  day 
during  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  sea- 
sons at  Corning,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  Is  esti- 
mated there  were  100,000  turkeys  produced  the 
past  year.  These  birds  brought  producers  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars,  selling  at  44  cents  f.  o.  b.  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade  and  35  cents  at  Christmas 
time.  In  order  to  add  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  to 
the  native  stock,  wild  torus  are  imported  at  a  cost 
of  $100  each. — WARREN  N.  WOODSON. 

Citrus  Frost  Insurance 

ONE  insurance  company  actually  Is  insuring 
citrus  orchards  against  frost  injury.  The  maxi- 
mum coverage  the  present  season  is  $120,000,  but 
if  the  experiment  proves  a  success,  this  amount 
doubtless  will  be  Increased  In  the  near  future. 
The  rate  is  $5  to  $12  per  $100  insured  risk,  depend- 
ing upon  susceptibility  of  the  grove  to  frost  and 
other  circumstances.  The  company  agrees  to  pay 
only  75  per  cent  of  any  frost  damage  which  may 
occur  and  promises  no  payments  for  Injuries  of  10 
per  cent  or  less. 

Antelope  Valley  Windbreaks 

JAPANESE  bamboo  planted  along  irrigation 
ditches  and  around  reservoirs  in  the  Antelope 
Valley,  Los  Angeles  County,  makes  good  wind- 
breaks, growing  densely  to  a  height  of  eight  feet 
or  more.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  dry,  cold 
and  windy  and  the  altitude  over  3000  feet.  Black 
locust  trees  are  grown  successfully  for  shade  and 
windbreaks  in  the  valley  in  some  places  along  the 
State  highway  and  around  farm  buildings  and 
orchards.  The  tree  Is  very  hardy  and  needs  water- 
ing only  the  first  few  years.  Some  specimens  near 
the  Weld  ranch,  10  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  have 
not  been  irrigated  for  30  years,  according  to  an  old 
settler  in  this  district. 

Cattlemen  Build  Storage  Plants 

BUTCHERS  and  cattlemen  throughout  California 
will  watch  with  more  than  usual  interest  de- 
velopments in  Tulare  County,  where  the  first  two 
guns  of  a  battle  already  have  been  fired  as  the 
result  of  the  decision  of  the  Tulare  County  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  to  build  six  cold  storage 
plants  from  which  they  purpose  to  retail  meat  at 
"lower  prices  to  the  consumer." 

The  butchers  of  the  county,  at  least  those  in 
the  larger  cities,  have  united  to  conibat  the  move, 
through  a  petition  to  the  Supervisors,  asking  for  a 
county  meat  Inspection  ordinance  which,  If  it  fails 
as  a  county  proposition,  will  be  carried  to  the  indi- 
vidual cities. 

Stockmen  declared  the  price  "on  the  hoof  was 
3  cents  lower  per  hundred  pounds  today  than  in 
1914,  and  that  the  market  had  fallen  off  by  reason 
of  high  retail  prices  and  reduced  consumption, 
which  they  charge  to  the  retail  trade.  They  pro- 
pose to  re-create  the  demand  for  meat  through 


Cal.:  Clara  Stivers.  Santa  Rosa.  Cat;  Ethel  D.  Schafer, 
El  Monte.  Cal.;  Floyd  St  ire  wait.  Klngsburg.  Cai.;  Mrs. 
Alice  Stevenson.  Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  Mrs.  L.  Stepp.  Uklan.  Cal.; 
W.  L.  Salvage.  Beaumont,  Cel.;  Richard  Slmnklns.  San 
Diego,  Cat.;  Allle  Schultz.  Sawtelle.  Cal.;  Earl  B.  Scott, 
San  Leandro,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Simpson,  Arburkls,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  William  Sommervllle.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Spear, 'Mountain  View.  Cal.;  David  T.  Tulloch.  Oakdale. 
Cal.;  R.  M.  Thompson.  Bebastopol.  Cal.:  F.  W.  Taylor. 
Eureka,  Cel.;  Charlea  Threadgall,  Oakland,  Cat.;  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Vernon,  Bsnta  Rosa,  Cal. ;  Miss  Viola  F.  Vincent.  Palo  Alto, 
Cel.;  Mrs.  Ed  Wade.  Ash  Fork,  Ariz.:  J.  B.  Willholt,  Tem- 
pleton.  Calif.;  P.  M.  Webb  Orovllle,  Cal.;  Margaret  Wilde, 
Hemet.  Cal.;  George  D.  Winters,  Kern,  Cal.;  Albert  Weber. 
El  Centre  Cal.;  Nina  Walters.  Orcutt.  Cal.;  Anne  B.  War- 
ren, Fresno,  Cal.;  John  B.  Ware,.  San  Luis  Obispo,  CaL; 
Mrs.  Ida  Wells.  Monterey  Park,  Cal.;  Mra.  William  A. 
Wyllle.  Sao  Jose.  Cal.;  Sam  Ward.  Santa  Crus.  Cal. 


lower  prices.  The  first  of  these  plants  now 
operating  in  Tulare  City,  and  one  at  Visalia  is 
be  started  soon. 

Butchers  want  meat  inspection,  which  stock 
men  say  is  a  move  to  frighten  the  small  rattlemen, 
through  Inspection  fees,  into  refusin  to  seK 
through  the  cooperative  plant— FLOYD  BYRNES 

Growers  Get  $19,000,U00 

piNAL  payments  for  the  1921  raisin  .  rop,  madt 
*  in  January,  brought  the  total  amount  received 
by  growers  up  to  $19,156,039.  The  price  receive 
for  loose  raisins  averaged  $142  and  for  layers  $17( 
Currants  brought  $177.  The  highest  price  was  r« 
celved  for  fancy  sulphur  bleached,  which  brougb 
$233. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  1921  raisin  dea 
was  the  red  ink  which  appeared  in  growers'  state 
ments.  The  association  advanced  $120  a  ton  fd 
Malagas,  while  the  net  receipts  amounted  to  onlj 
$80;  Valencias,  $120  advanced.  $65  netted;  dried 
black  grapes,  $160  advanced,  $105  netted;  choic« 
Northern  bleached,  advanced  $210,  netted  $208. 

On  the  1920  crop  it  was  found  necessary  to  biU 
back  $63  a  ton  an  Malagas,  for  which  $200  had 
been  advanced;  Valencias,  $61;  dried  black  grapes, 
$12.  Ten  cents  a  pound  had  been  advanced  fo 
each  of  these  varieties.  The  above  figures  ar*j 
taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Associated 
Raisin  Growers. 

Commends  Oregon  Pack 

U'THE  best 

"  are  those 
dares  C.  I.  Lewis,  who  has  lately  been  visiting  a 
number  of  large  Eastern  fruit  markets.  "They  m 
vastly  superior  to  the  Washington  product,  fullj 
equal  to  the  very  best  that  come  from  Callforni 
and  far  superior  to  most  of  the  packs  arriving  fror. 
that  State.  California  pears,  however,  reach  Chi 
cago  In  better  condition  and  hold  up  better  on  tin 
market  than  those  from  her  northern  neighbor,  du< 
to  more  care  in  precooling,"  he  adds. 


packed  pears  on.  the  Chicago  market 
>se  put  up  by  0~re£on  growers," 


W.    H.  GARDNER 


Those  JVho  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  reader*  the  associate  edi- 
tors, regular  writers  and  special  contributors 
who  make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARMS  bril- 
liant staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority; 
eauh  is  actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of 
service. 

VIII— W.  H.  GARDNER 

WERE  the  "by-llne"  with  Walter  Gard- 
ner's name  omitted  from  his  articles, 
regular  readers  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
would  recognize  them  immediately;  his  is  a 
sparkling  style  distinctly 
his  own. 

Mr.  Gardner's  training 
and  experience  have  given 
him  an  unusual  '-ornbina- 
tion  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  knowledge.  He 
graduated  in  1911  from 
Stanford  University,  ma- 
joring in  chemical  engi- 
neering. Several  years  of 
mining  and  dredging 
work  took  him  to  South 
America,  Mexico  and 
Alaska. 

For  seven  years  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  tractor  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
having  served  as  president  of  the  California 
Tractor  Association  and  as  the  spokesman 
of  Western  tractor  and  implement  men  on 
matters  of  national  consequence. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Gardner  has  traveled 
almost  constantly  throuph  the  agricultural 
districts;,  maintaining  contact  with  tractor 
dealers  and  owners,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  scores  of  progressive  farmers. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  sales  and  adver- 
tising manager  for  one  of  the  largest  tractor 
concerns  in  the  West,  Mr.  Gardner  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  general  literary 
work,  and  more  recently  has  been  retained 
as  advertising  counselor  by  several  influen- 
tial corporations. 

Gardner  speaks  with  authority  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  farm  power  and  me- 
chanics, as  well  as  broader  aspects  of  agri- 
culture, to  the  study  of  which  be  has  de- 
voted his  amazingly  active  mind.  He  writes 
for  no  other  farm  publication.  Watch  for 
future  contributions  from  this  important 
member  of  our  staff!  Gardner  has  mastered 
the  art  of  compressing  much  valuable,  prac- 
tical information  into  a  few  words  and  cre- 
ating a  desire  for  more! 

NEXT  WEEK— HELEN  TEMPLE. 
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Protecting  the  Trunks  of  Young  Trees 


N  this  day  of  high-priced 
trees  it  is  necessary  for  the 
planter  to  exercise  every 
precaution  to  preveBt  losses. 

Some  factors  are  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of 
the  planter;  others  are  not. 
Chief  among  the  things 
i-hich  are  injurious  to  the  young  trees, 
larticularly  the  first  season  in  the 
irchard,  are  sunscald,  borers,  rabbits 
,nd  drifting  sand. 

SUNSCALD  DANGEROUS 

Sunscald  is  always  dangerous.  It 
isually  occurs  on  the  south  or  south- 
west side  of  a  tree. 
It  may  consist,  if 
not  severe,  in  mere 
discoloration  of  the 
bark;  but  often  the 
burning  results  in 
drying  and  death 
of  a  section  of  bark 
on  the  side  of  tree 
which  is  toward  the 
afternoon  sun. 

Sunscald  itself 
may  not  be  as  se- 
vere as  the  borers 
which  are  always 
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waiting  for  a  chance  to  attack  a  tree 
hat  has  been  injured  in  this  manner. 
According  to  experiments  conducted 
>y  the  late  J.  H.  Whitten,  sunscald 
akes  place  principally  during  the  Win- 
er season.  This  is  a  fact  that  many 
.rowers  fail  to  appreciate  and  as  a 
onsequence  trees  are  unprotected. 

In  the  summer  usually  there  is  sut- 
Icient  shade  from  foliage  to  prevent 
njury,  but  in  the  winter  the  bare 
runks  need  protection — which  they 
eidom  receive. 

Jwhltten  discovered  that  the  tem- 
terature  of  the  sap  In  the  tree  might 
>ecome  from  15  to  30  degrees  warmer 
han  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ng  atmosphere. 

When  this  condition  exists  during 
:he  day  and  frost  occurs  at  night,  the 
extremes  are  liable  to  result  in  the  so- 
called  sunscald.  This  being  the  case, 
winter  protection  of  the  trunks  be- 
comes more  necessary  than  summer 
protection. 

BORERS  FOLLOW  SUNSCALD 

The  borers  which  follow  sunscald 
ire  of  two  kinds — viz.,  "flat-headed" 
ind  "shot  hole."  The  former  are  the 
more  destructive  of  the  two  species. 
They  first  tunnel  just  underneath  the 
bark,  until  a  tree  may  be  girdled,  and 
then  eat  into  the  solid  wood.  The 
name,  "flat-headed  borer,"  comes  from 
the  fact  (hat  the  region  of  the  larva 
just  back  of  the  head  is  flat,  and  the 
burrow  is  somewhat  flattened  or  oval 
In  shape. 

Often  this  insect  attacks  the  tree 
hleh  has  been  sunscalded  just  above 
the  ground,  causing  complete  girdling 
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and  death.  At  other  times  a  tree  may 
become  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  break  at  the  point  of  in- 
jury. 

While  these  borers  seldom  if  ever 
attack  perfectly  healthy  wood,  they 
may  be  considered  quite  a  serious 
pest,  since  they  gradually  extend  their 
injury  from  dead  or  dying  wood  to 
healthy  portions. 

RABBITS   ARE  MENACE 

Jackrabbits  are  particularly  fond  of 
succulent  sprouts  on  young  deciduous 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines.  Often 
heavy  losses  occur  where  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent  ravages.  They  eat 
not  only  the  sprouts,  but  also  the  bark, 
and  complete  girdling  of  a  tree  trunk 
is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 

BEWARE  DRIFTING  SAND 

In  some  sections  of  light,  sandy  soil 
and  severe  windstorms,  drifting  sand 
may  cause  serious  trouble  by  beating 
against  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  There 
are  methods  of  preventing  this  injury, 
along  with  other  injuries  that  have 
been  mentioned  previously. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  TRUNKS 

There  is  nothing  superior  to  white- 
wash for  preventing  sunscald.  Since 
the  high  temperature  of  the  sap  is  due 
to  absorption  of  heat  rays  by  the  green 
color  of  the  inner  bark,  the  white  sur- 
face reflecting  the  heat  rays  will  pre- 
vent the  absorption,  with  its  conse- 
quent damage. 

There  are  many  good  formulas  for 
whitewash.  Some  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FORMULA  NO.  1 

Quicklime   30  pounds 

Tallow    4  pounds 

Salt    5  pounds 

Water  to  make  desired  thickness. 
FORMULA  NO.  2 
(Government  Formula) 

Quicklime   40  pounds 

Salt   15  pounds 

Rice  flour    3  pounds 

Spanish  whiting    *6  pound 

Glue    1  pound 

Water    5  gallons 

FORMULA  NO.  3* 

Quicklime   10  pounds 

Sulphur   1  to   3  pounds 

Salt    %  pound 


•In  preparing  whitewash  according  to  No. 
I  formula,  slake  lime  and  add  sulphur  while 
It  Is  slaking.  This  makes  a  self-boiled  llme- 
■ulphur  whitewash  which  Is  very  satisfactory. 

RABBITS  LIKE  SALT 

Rabbits  are  fond  of  salt  and  a  white- 
wash containing  it  may  attract  them 
to  the  trees.  Bitter  aloes  is  a  repellant 
to  rabbits  and  may  be  used  at  the 


ratio  of  4  pounds  aloes  to  30  gallons 
whitewash. 

The  application  of  whitewash  may 
be  made  with  a  convenient-sized  paint 
brush,  or  it  may  be  sprayed  upon  the 
trees  with  any  of  the  ordinary  small 
barrel  or  knapsack  spray  pumps. 

In  this  way,  the  work  may  be  more 
quickly  done,  and  while  a  thin  white- 
wash must  be  used  in  the  spray  pump, 
results  are  satisfactory. 

TREE-PROTECTORS  ADVISED 

The  term  "tree-protector"  is  used  to 
describe  various  devices  which  are 
made  to  wrap  about  the  tree  trunks 
for  protection  against  rabbits  and  sun- 
scald. These  protectors  may  be 
manufactured  from  yucca,  which  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Probably  there  is  no 
better  protector  on  the  market  than 
that  made  from  this  material.  They 
may  be  purchased  in  various  lengths, 
so  that  the  orchardist  can  get  the  size 
to  fit  his'  particular  trees. 

Since  jackrabbits  can  reach  a  con- 
siderable height,  little  value  results 
from  protectors  that  do  not  cover  the 
trunk  for  a  height  of  about  15  inches. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  yucca 
protectors,  various  kinds  of  stiff  paper 
devices,  most  of  which  will  serve  the 
purpose  quite  well,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  service  of  good 
yucca. 

Even  newspapers,  in  the  absence  of 
something  better,  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage. 

USE  ONLY  WHITE 

One  precaution  should  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  protectors:  Only  those 
that  are  white  or  at  least  light  colored 
are  safe.  Black,  green  or  otherwise 
dark  colored  material  used  in  their 
manufacture  may  be  the  cause  of  se- 
vere scalding. 

The  writer  has  seen  young  olive 
trees  badly  scalded  on  the  southwest 
side  beneath  wrappers  made  of  black 
paper,  which  absorbed  the  heat  rays. 

If  shielding  against  rabbits  is  the 
principal  consideration,  the  protector 
may  be  made  of  woven  wire.  A  cylin- 
der of  the  ordinary  chicken  wire  is 
often  used,  and  results  are  just  as  sat- 
isfactory as  when  the  trunks  are  cov- 
ered entirely  by  some  more  dense  ma- 
terial. To  a  slight  extent,  also,  wire 
will  deflect  the  sun's  rays  and  prevent 
sunscald. 

BLOOD  IS  EFFECTIVE 

Another  old  remedy  whfch  seems  to 
possess  considerable  merit  in  the  pro- 
tection of  trees  against  rabbits  is 
blood.  This  acts  as  a  repellant,  and  a 
small  amount  smeared  against  the 
trunks  of  trees  upon  which  rabbits  are 
feeding  will  prevent  injury. 

The  value  of  tree  protectors  scarcely 
can  be  overestimated  and  every  plant- 
er should  expect  to  use  either  white- 
wash or  some  one  of  the  other  things 
mentioned. 


Scurfy-Eye"  Attacks  Naval  Oranges 


JUDGING  from  the  number  of  speci- 
mens submitted  by  growers,  scurfy- 
eye  of  navel  oranges  has  been  quite 
prevalent  this  year  in  Tulare  and  Kern 
Bounties. 

The  trouble,  as  well  shown  in  the 
Illustration,  consists  of  dry  scales  or 
Bcurf  at  and  around  the  navel.  It  is 
not  an  actively  progressing  decay  and 
does  not  detract  seriously  from  the  eat- 
ing quality  of  the  oranges,  but  It  does 
Injure  the  appearance  and  stability  of 
the  fruit 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  as  it  haj  not  received  the 
scientific  investigation  it  merits. 

Pome  years  ago  the  writer,  after  a 
laboratory  examination,  found  the  alter- 
narla  citri  fungus  uniformly  present  in 
Buch  oranges.  The  spores  of  this  fun- 
gus are  present  in  large  numbers  in 
the   atmosphere    In    Interior  valleys. 


Home  Farm 
Happenings 

^OneofUs 

CLEAN  CHICKEN  YARDS 
The  chicken  houses  and  yards 
were  treated  to  a  good,  thorough 
cleaning  the  other  day,  thanks  to  the 
rainy  weather.  This  is  a  job  that 
gets  put  off  and  off  and  off — when- 
ever there  is  anything  else  to  do.  We 
gave  them  a  good  whitewashing,  with 
a  liberal  dash  of  sheep  dip  in  the 
wash.  Hope  the  hens  will  appreciate 
it,  although  they  aren't  laying  much 
yet. 


After  the  blossoms  are  infected,  the 
fungus  gains  access  to  the  navel  and 
is  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  June 
drop. 


Some  oranges  which  are  infected  but 
which  manage  to  "stick  on"  anyway, 
develop  later  into  the  typical  navel 
end  rot  common  in  the  interior.  It  is 
our  present  theory  that  scurfy-eye  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  alternaria  fun- 
gus and  thrips.  The  injury  is  done  in 
the  blosson*. 

The  fungus  spore  finds  lodgment  in 
the  injured  tissue  of  thrip  scars,  and 
while  not  sufficiently  deep-seated  to 
produce  June  drop  or  navel  end  rot,  is 
able,  in  the  case  of  certain  specimens, 
to  kill  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  as 
the  fruit  grows  in  size  the  injury  as- 
sumes a  scaly  or  scurfy  appearance 
around  the  navel. 

The  extent  of  the  trouble  varies  from 
year  to  year  as  the  amount  of  fungus 
infection  and  thrips  injury  varies.  So 
far  as  known  up  to  the  present  there 
is  no  practicable  remedy. — J.  ELIOT 
COIT. 


Irrigate  Feather  River  Farms 

PLANS  recently  have  been  com- 
pleted for  doubling  the  acreage  of 
Irrigated  land  east  and  south  of  Oro- 
Tllle,  which  now  comprises  24,000 
acres.  This  la  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  construction  at  New  York  flat  of 
a  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  44,000 
acre  feet  and  others  at  Palmero  and 
Lost  Creek,  the  latter  to  have  a  capac- 
ity of  6000  acre  feet.    Plans  also  are 


being  made  for  building  a  109,000-acre 
foot  capacity  dam  at  Grass  Valley. 

This  development  work  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  sale  of  $2,000,000  worth 
of  6  per  cent,  forty-year  bonds,  which 
recently  were  authorized  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Oroville-Wandotte 
irrigation  district.  All  the  holdings  of 
the  South  Feather  and  Palmero  sys- 
tems are  to  be  consolidated.  The  Lost 
Creek  and  Palmero  reservoirs  are  to 


OIL  SAND  BOX  FOR  TOOLS 
Once  in  a  while  we  "swipe"  a 
good  idea.  This  one  works:  Put  a 
lot  of  dry  sand  in  a  box  or  half  barrel 
in  the  corner  of  the  shop  or  tool  shed. 
Pour  over  it  old  oil  from  the  crank- 
case  or  any  other  waste  oil.  Then 
stick  shovels,  hoes,  axes  and  all  sorts 
of  such  tools  into  -the  sand.  Make  this 
the  place  to  keep  these  hand  tools; 
then  they  will  always  be  bright  and 
clean  and  you  will  always  know  where 
they  are. 

We  have  gathered  a  lot  of  tools  to- 
gether and  put  in  the  sand  box — be- 
cause it's  a  new  idea,  maybe — and 
John  swears  by  all  that  is  high  and 
mighty  that  they  are  going  to  be  put 
back  there  every  time  they  are  used, 
all  of  which  we  hope  will  be  the  case. 


be  constructed  in  time  to  use  next 
summer.  The  land  to  be  irrigated  lies 
in  the  citrus  belt.— W.  S.  TYLER. 


DEMAND  FOR  HOPS 
From  9  to  11  cents  a  pound  was  paid 
for  2300  bales  of  hops  recently  by  O. 
0.  Donavan,  Santa  Rosa  hop  grower 
and  dealer,  whose  purchases  for  the 
present  season  total  more  than  13,000 
bales— A.  RODD. 


SACRIFICING  SHADE  TREES 
We  had  two  big  eucalyptus  and 
two  walnut  trees  in  front  of  our  house. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  the  latter  graft- 
ed with  Eureka  cions,  and  now  the 
trees  have  fine,  new  tops.  They  bore 
quite  a  few  nuts  last  fall.  The  Eureka 
is  a  heavy  producer  of  fine  nuts  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, where  experts  have  said  that  wal- 
nuts would  not  do  well. 

The  eucalyptus  trees  were  crowding 
the  walnuts,  and  therefore — although 
ciiade  is  an  objeot  with  us — we  cut 
down  one  of  the  former.  This  allowed 
the  nut  trees  to  grow  nicely,  except 
on  the  south  side,  where  the  other 
eucalyptus  tree  stands. 

Now  we  have  decided  that  the  re- 
maining shade  tree  must  go,  for  It  is 
robbing  the  walnut  tree — and  every- 
thing else  within  sight.  It  is  a  plain 
case  of  a  big  pig  getting  all  the  best 
feed. 

It  seems  a  shame,  however,  to  sacri- 
fice a  beautiful  30-year-old  tree.  It 
will  make  10  tiers  of  wood,  though— 
which  will  help  some. 


TAX  TIME  AND  OUR  SCHOOLS 
All  over  America,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  rural  districts,  we  have) 
been  going  through  a  peculiar  devel- 
opment as  regards  schools. 

A  long  time  ago  our  schools  didn't 
amount  to  much;  cheap,  crude  build- 
ings; underpaid  teachers,  indifferently 
trained.  Now  we  seem  to  have  gone 
to  quite  the  other  extreme.  Vast 
sums  are  spent  in  training  teachers, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
amount,  buildings  can  be  made  to  cost. 

Tax  time  and  the  large  proportion 
of  the  tax  for  schools  is  the  occasion 
for  this  outburst.  We  know  the  dan- 
ger of  being  called  "old  fogy"  and 
"standing  in  the  way  of  progress" 
whenever  one  questions  improvements 
of  any  kind,  but  isn't  it  worth  while 
giving  a  little  thought  to  the  following 
questions: 

Couldn't  a  perfectly  comfortable, 
light,  roomy  and  adequate  building 
be  built  for  one-quarter  the  sum  that 
our  new  school  cost?  Didn't  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  archi- 
tect have  practically  the  "whole  say" 
about  the  plans,  cost,  etc.?  Was  the 
matter  ever  considered  as  a  business 
proposition  and  discussed  by  the  prin- 
cipal taxpayers  before  the  needs  of 
the  community  or  the  amount  of  the 
bond  issue  were  discussed  Do  you  or 
any  of  your  neighbors  take  any  inter- 
est in  or  know  Anything  about  what 
is  going  on  in  school  affairs  anyway? 
And  isn't  it  about  time  you  did? 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  when  we 
pay  taxes  is  the  only  time  we  give  the 
matter  a  thought.  But  we  do  believe 
there  will  be  a  sort  of  reaction  soon 
and  extra  extravagances  In  educa- 
tional affairs  will  be  checked  up  more 
closely  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  decade. 


I 
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Chimeras — Interesting  Variegated  Plants 


€ 
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Part  II  of  article  commenced  in 
issue  of  January  28. 

THE  occurrence  of  chimeras  is  not 
limited  to  the  green  portions  of 
the  plant;    that  may  occur  also 


in  both  the  flowers  and  fruit  without 
causing  any  noticeable  change  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant.    The  peculiar  be- 
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havior  of  the  Bridesmaid  variety  of 
Bouvardia  has  been  explained  on  tbe 
basis  that  It  is  a  pericllnal  chimera 
for  flower  color. 

When  this  plant,  which  produced 
pinkish-white,  double  flowers,  is  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  it  gives  rise  to 
plants  having  the  same  color  of  flow- 
ers. When  plants  are  propagated  from 
root  cuttings  of  these  same  plants,  they 
give  rise  to  plants  having  dark  red  dou- 
ble flowers  and  then  continue  to  give 
only  red-flowered  plants  from  both 
top  and  root  cuttings. 

EXPLAINS  FLOWER  CHIMERAS 

The  reason  for  the  peculiar  behavior 
of  this  variety  was  a  deep  and  dark 
mystery,  which  was  only  cleaned  up 
when  Dr.  Bateson  turned  plant  de- 
tective and  ferreted  out  the  secret  that 
the  plants  of  this  particular  variety 
were  periclinal  chimeras. 

The  outer  cell  layers  of  the  plant, 
which  give  color  to  the  flowers,  had 
lost  the  power  to  produce  dark-red 
color,  while  the  cells  lying  beneath  the 
surface  layers  were  not  affected  by 
the  change. 

Now  it  happens  that  when  new  buds 
and  branches  originate  on  the  aerial 
parts  of  any  plant  they  are  composed 
of  exactly  the  same  cell  layers  as  the 
main  stem.  In  fact,  they  are  at  first 
just  little,  wart-like  protuberances  on 
the  stem,  gradually  elongating  into 
branches. 

An  entirely  different  process  is 
involved  when  buds  are  produced  from 
roots,  as  is  the  case  when  plants  origi- 
nate from  root  cuttings.  The  little  bud 
does  not  start  at  the  surface,  but  near 
the  middle  of  the  root.  It  then  pushes 
its  way  out  through  the  outer  layers 
of  cells  and  finally  breaks  through  the 
surface,  much  as  a  nail  which  is  driven 
through  a  board. 

Thus  plants  produced  from  root  cut- 


Above  is  diagram  shouting  a  serf 
through  the  edge  of  white-border 
geranium  leaf  as  it  would  appear  u 
der  a  small   microscope,   the  shad 

parts  representing  green. 
Lower  diagram  shows  appearance 
green-bordered  leaf.  Cell  arrangemen 
indicate  appearance  of  edges  of  leav 
when  sections  indicated  by  arrows  a 
examined  under  a  high-power  micr 
scope. 

tings  serve  to  bring  to  light  the  ki 
of  cells  that  are  far  beneath  the  a~ 
face  of  the  plant,  and  when  these  eel 
are  different  from  those  of  the  extert 
layers,  they  develop  Into  plants  diff" 
ent  in  some  respect  from  their  paren 

All  gardeners  are  acquainted  wit 
"bud  sports,"  a  term  often  applied 
any  plant  peculiarity.    As  in  the  ca 
of  the  chimeras,  mystery  regard i 
the  origin  of  bud  sports  has  only  pa 
ly  been  solved. 

Many  plants,  when  severely  Injur 
by   excessive   pruning   or   by  severe 
frosts,  produce  a  crop  of  adventitious 
buds  as  a  means  of  recovery.  These 
buds  are  a  sort  of  life  insurance  policy 
for  the  plant  to  furnish  a  means  o( 
existence  in  case  of  a  calamity.  The 
are  not  produced  as  ordinary  twig  bud 
but  in  the  same  manner  as  has  be' 
described  for  the  buds  arising  fro 
root  cuttings ;  that  is,  they  originate  V 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  plant  a 
push  their  way  out  to  the  surface. 

NECTARINES  ON  PEACH  TREES 

If  such  an  unsuspected  periclln 
chimera  as  the  Bridesmaid  Bouvard 
or  the  pink-flowering  tobaco  we" 
to  produce  adventitious  buds,  t 
branches  developing  from  such  bu 
would  bear  flowers  different  from  tho 
of  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  lo!  we 
a  bud  sport. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fi 
on  a  variegated  plant  branches  whic 
show  no  variegation  and  are  ofte 
called  bud  sports.  They  are  in  reallt 
only  branches  composed  of  one  of  tb 
two  kinds  of  cells  of  which  tbe  parent 
plant  is  made  up. 

Cases  have  been  reported  a  number 
of  times  where  fruit  spurs  or  branches 
bearing  nectarine  fruits  have  appear 
as  bud  sports  on  peach  trees.  !t  Is  no 
the  opinion  of  some  authorities  th 
some  of  these  peach  trees  produci" 
nectarines  are  in  reality  periclinal  ch 
meras,  the  sub-surface  or  "hand"  pa 
composed  of  cells  which  were  pote 
tially  nectarine,  the  surface  cells 
the  "glove"  part  being  peach  in  natur 
The  so-called  sports  would  thon  resu 
upon  the  appearance  of  adventitlo" 
buds  having  their  origin  in  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  tree. 

Sectorial  chimeras  have  appeared  i 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  figs,  prune 
cherries,  tomatoes,  citrus  and  oth 
fruits.  Periclinal  chimeras  in  frui 
are  not  unknown.  Fruit  chimeras  ma 
appear  on  plants  which  are  themselv 
chimeras  or  on  normal  plants. 

True  bud  sports  ordinarily  can 
distinguished    from   the   apparent  or 
psuedo  bud  sports,  which  really  are 
adventitious  buds  from  a  chimera,  by 
the   behavior   of   the   root  cutting- 
Those  from  the  plant  on  which  th 
true  bud  sport  appeared  should  pr 
duce  normal  plants,  while  root  cu 
tings  from  the  plant  on  which  t* 
psuedo  sport  appeared  should  produ 
plants  like  the  sport. 
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SAVE  THE  BIG  FUEL  BILLS 

By  installing  the  World's  Best  Heating  Device 


NEW  SUPERIOR 
OIL-GAS  Burner. 

Not  only  the  Best,  but  the  Most  Efficient  and 
Lowest  Price  oil  burner  made. 

All  You  Need  Is  a  Wrench — It  fits  any  Cook- 
stove,  Range,  Heater  or  Furnace  and  is  Quickly  and 
Easily  Installed. 

Send  for  the  New  Superior  Oil-Gas  Burner 


Guaranteed  for  two  years 
against  any  repair  expense. 

Lifetime  Guarantee  against 
carbonization. 

Cook  and  Heat  the  year  'round 
for  less  than  coal  would  cost. 

The  Cheapest  Coal  Oil  will  pro- 
duce a  quick  and  intensely  hot 
flame. 


Test  It  Any  and  All  Ways. 

Prove  to  Yourself  that  it  is 
clean,  quiet,  heats  water,  heats 
the  oven,  and  is  odorless  and 
safe. 

No  Soot  or  Dirty  Ashes,  and 
the  drudgery  of  carrying  coal  and 
wood  is  done  away  with  forever. 


Send  for  descriptive  fold- 
er B-5,  showing  New  Mod- 
el   1-W    (Willis  Patent) 


SEE  THESE  AGENTS 

WALTER  JOHNSON 
91  I   H  St..  Modesto. 

DICKERSON  BROS.. 
68    S.   2nd    St.,    San  Jose. 

GEORGE  NEW. 
Care  of  Wllion  Bros.  Furni- 
ture   Store,  Sacramento. 

WILLARO  HOW.  CO.. 
24  N.  Hunter  St..  Stockton. 

WILLARO   HOW.  CO.. 
Lodl. 


Superior  Oil  Burner  Co.,  Inc. 

California  Distributors  for 

Sievert,  Liberty,  Coleman  and  Juwel   Oil  Burners. 
1376  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

If  there  is  no  agent 
in  your  vicinity, 
write  us  for  our 
proposition  to  deal- 
ers and  agents.  Get 
your  name  on  the 
list  of  agents. 


The  most  complete  line  of  oil  burners  under  one  roof  in  the  entire  West 
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Red  Spider  Injury  and  How  to  Prevent  It 


ED  SPIDERS  or  plant  feeding 
mites  (for  they  are  not  true 
spiders)  take  a  heavier  toll  of 
our  orchards,  vineyards  and 
gardens  than  does  any  other 
one  pest! 

They   are  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  almost  every  orchard 
tree,  deciduous  or  citrus,  in  practically 
every  county  in  the  State. 

The  strawberries  of  Santa  Clara 
bounty,  the  vineyards  of  the  interior, 
bean  fields  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
|  the  carnations  of  the  greenhouse 
the  violets  around  our  door,  all  suf- 
like.  Yet  we  have  a  remedy  which, 
some  variations,  has  been  in  use 
lifornia  for  40  years  or  more'. 
Iphur  In  some  form,  either  as  a 
or  dust,  is  indicated  for  this  pest, 
If  used  properly  at  the  right  time, 
thoroughly,  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  slight  risk  of  damage 
to  foliage,  and  the  expense  is  small. 

INJURY  CAUSED  BY  RED  SPIDER 

The  red  spider,  while  feeding,  ex- 
tracts the  sap  and  reduces  the  amount 
of  green  coloring  matter  (chlorophyll), 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  resulting  pale 
color  of  the  leaves.  This  causes,  first, 
a  mottled  appearance,  and  finally  a  pal- 
ing of  the  entire  leaf  surface,  which 
frequently  Is  followed  by  defoliation. 
The  seriousness  of  the  Injury  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  substances  are  found  In 
the  leaf,  associated  with  the  green  col- 
oring matter,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
plant  manufactures  sugar  and  starch 
from  which  the  plant  Itself  is  devel- 
oped. 

These  materials  constitute  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  dry  weight  of  all 
fruit  and  even  of  the  tree  Itself.  If 
this  green  coloring  matter  Is  destroyed 
the  plant  is  unable  properly  to  feed  a 
growing  fruit  crop  or  to  mature  a  nor- 
mal number  of  strong  buds  for  the 
coming  year;  moreover,  the  fruit  must 
of  necessity  be  of  small  size,  with  an 
unduly  large  amount  of  pit  in  propor- 
tion to  pulp — a  grade  which  is  always 
a  drug  on  the  market. 

Trees  that  have  been  prematurely  de- 
foliated by  red  spider  or  other  causes 
and  then  Irrigated  In  the  late  summer 
usually  will  throw  out  new  leaves,  and 
possibly  bloom,  from  buds  developed 
for  next  year's  growth.  Other  buds 
which  have  not  been  forced  into  foliage 
may  have  so  much  of  their  stored 
starch  withdrawn  that  they  will  shatter 
off.  A  late  second  crop  of  leaves  will 
manufacture  and  store  more  sugar  and 
starch,  but  it  is  doubtful'  if  it  ran 
restore  a  tree  to  normality  or  develop 
fruiting  buds. 

Defoliation  of  prunes  results  in  un- 
dersized fruit,  as  shown  In  accompany- 
ing illustration.    Prunes  from  normal 
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trees  in  this  orchard  graded  40  to  the 
pound,  while  those  from  the  defoliated 
portion  went  72  to  the  pound.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  44  per  cent  by  weight 
and  a  depreciation  in  value  from  11% 
to  7%  cents  per  pound  at  the  year'B 
prices.  The  Injury  to  next  year's  buds, 
also  due  to  the  work  of  the  red  spider, 
causes  an  additional  loss. 

THREE   KINDS   OF   RED  SPIDERS 

Three  species  of  red  spider  are  com- 
mon in  deciduous  orchards- — the  com- 
mon red  spider  or  two-spotted  mite, 
which  attacks  during  midsummer;  the 
brown  mite  or  almond  mite,  which 
passes  the  winter  In  egg  stage  on  the 
tree  and  feeds  from  the  first  of  March 
to  August;  the  citrus  red  spider,  which 
also  Is  found  on  the  trees  during  the 
winter  in  egg  state. 

The  common  red  spider  winters  in 
a  dormant  condition  in  the  soil  or  feeds 
upon  hardy  weeds  and  cultivated 
plants.  There  is  a  slow  Increase  in 
numbers  during  the  spring  on  wild 


morning  glory,  malve  (cheese  weed) 
and  other  weeds.  Migration  to  the 
orchard  tree  usually  occurs  in  June  or 
the  first  of  July,  Control  work  de- 
pends on  the  species  of  mite  attacking; 
hence  we  must  distinguish  between 
them  If  we  utilize  the  most  efficient 
sprays. 

DECIDUOUS  WINTER  SPRAYING 
Two  species  of  red  spider — the  brown 


ft 


ft 


Dried  prune*  from  normal  tree*  (top), 
and  from  defoliated  tree*  (bottom). 
Thin  fruit  grown  in  same  orchard  and 
under  similar  conditions,  except  one 
part  of  orchard  was  defoliated  by 
red  spider. 


These  trees  were  orotrn  under  same  conditions  as  those  above, 
but  were  unspra'ved.    Defoliated  by  ravages  of 
red  spider,  T.  Telarius. 


or  almond  mite  and  citrus  mite — are  on 
deciduous  trees  In  the  winter  as  au 
egg  Spraying  at  this  time  with  lime 
sulphur  or  crude  oil  emulsion  offers 
the  best  chance  for  thorough  control 
and  also  will,  prevent  any  injury  to  the 
opening  buds  next  spring.  Use  lime 
sulphur  solution  (or  substitutes)  at 
winter  strength  (one  to  ten)  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  but  preferably 
just  before  the  buds  open.  If  the 
peach  twig  borer  and  all  fungus  dis- 
eases are  absent,  the  use  of  crude  oil 
emulsion  (10  gallons  of  oil  In  100  gal- 
lons of  spray)  Is  recommended;  apply 
before  the  buds  swell. 

SPRING  SPRAYING  OR  DUSTING 

If  the  winter  application  has  not 
been  made  and  red  spiders  attack  the 
opening  buds  or  are  causing  the  leaves 


to  turn  pale,  then  spray  thoroughly 
with  the  following  formula,  using  7-11 
gallons  for  large  trees: 

Lime  sulphur  concentrate  (31° -34* 

Baume),  on  almond   2  gal*. 

Same,  on  prune    1  pal. 

Same,  on  peach    1  ftal. 

Calclum  caaelnate    •«  lb. 

Sulphur    powdered  or  sublimed    '■  lbs. 

Water  to  make   100  lbs. 

Sulphur  applied  as  a  dust  by  means 
of  a  hand  or  powder  duster  is  more  ef- 
fective for  spring  attacks  than  for  mid- 
summer work.  Three  or  more  applica- 
tions usually  are  necessary  at  10  to  15- 
day  intervals.  A  10  per  cent  filler  of 
hydrated  lime  should  be  used  in  all 
dusting  sulphurs  unless  to  be  used  in 
a  powder  duster  with  a  forced  feed. 
SUMMER  SPRAYING  OR  DUSTING 
Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  only 
with  the  brown  and  citrus  mites  which 
winter  in  the  egg  stage  and  hence  at- 
tack the  trees  in  early  spring.  Now 
we  must  consider  the  common  red  spi- 
der or  two-spotted  mite.  These  are  in 
the  ground  through  the  winter  and 
cannot  be  controlled  at  this  time  by 
sulphur  applications.  Their  first  feed- 
ing is  on  hardy  weeds  and  cultivated 
plants,  and  after  these  dry  up  they 
migrate  to  orchard  trees. 

Little  can  be  done  towards  con- 
trolling them  in  the  spring  except  kill- 
ing the  spring  host  plants,  and  our 
main  dependence  must  be  in  early 
application  of  a  sulphur  spray  before 
they  are  established  in  the  orchard. 
After  they  are  defoliating  the  trees  or 
csuising  the  leaves  to  turn  pale,  it  seems 
impossible  to  check  them  for  more  than 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  time  for  the  first  spraying  for 
most  regions  is  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  first  of  July;  on  dry,  sandy 
soils  or  where  vegetation  dries  early 
!t  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  first 
application  in  May. 
.  Be  sure  the  first  spray  Is  applied  as 
early  as  the  spider  has  ever  attacked 
in  other  years.  Use  the  same  formula 
as  given  for  spring  spraying,  with  any 
good  spreader,  such  as  calcium  casein- 
ate  or  flour  paste.  This  spray  is  some- 
what dangerous  to  foliage  at  tempera- 
tures of  100°  F.  or  above,  and  if  the 
attack  is  very  light  the'  gallon  of  sul- 
phur solution  may  be  omitted.  This 
omission  should  not  be  made  unless 
necessary,  as  it  Increases  greatly  the 
efficiency. 

Orchards  that  are  very  susceptible  to 
sulphur  injury  sometimes  are  sprayed 
with  water  only.  The  addition  of  four 
pounds  of  flour  paste  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  the  water  sprays,  but 
even  then  will  be  much  less  efficient 
than  the  sulphur  sprays. 

Dusting  with  dry  sulphur  for  the 
common  red  (Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Wire  Bracing  of  Fruit  Trees  Rapi 


By  I.  C.  BARNARP 

Division  of  Pomology,  Univerrttv  of  California,  Davit 


HE  new  system  of  bracing 
fruit  trees  by  means  of 
wire,  a  central  ring  and 
screw  eyes  or  staples  has 
been  adopted  by  growers 
throughout-  the  orchards  of 
the  State  of  California  with 
amazing  rapidity.  More- 
over, It  is  rapidly  gaining  favor 
throughout  the  country.  In  tact,  the 
writer  was  asked  for  an  article  on  tree 
wiring  by  a  South  African  syndicate 
of  Johannesburg,  Africa,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  growers  in  that  section. 

Growers  have  written  from  the 
States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Georgia, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Indiana,  ex- 
pressing their  interest  and  asking  for 
additional  information. 

This  method  of  bracing  trees  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  so-called  system 
of  long  pruning.  "Long  pruning"  has 
increased  the  yields  of  fruit  trees 
throughout  the  State  of  California, 
and  as  the  grower  used  wooden  props 
or  some  form  of  bracing  before  long 
pruning  was  introduced  It  is  necessary 
that  the  orchardist  brace  his  trees  with 
even  greater  care  to  handle  the  in- 
creased yield. 


A  BOON  TO  GROWERS 

During  the  past  season  especially, 
growers  throughout  the  State  have 
found  out  the  central  wire  brace  is  a 
boon  to  the  fruit  industry,  in  that 
larger  crops  can  be  matured  safely  on 
the  tree  without  breakage  than  has 
been  the  case  In  the  past  year  where 
wooden  props  were  used.  Following 
are  interesting  reports  on  the  success 
of  this  system: 

"Over  most  of  the  Northern  cling 
section  wood  props  are  standard,  and 
the  yield  is  so  heavy  that  many  are 
necessary;  but  R.C.Ingram  of  Gridley 
tried  wiring  on  20  acres  of  his  place 
last  winter  and  finds  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  two  methods.  As 
to  cost,  there  Is  not  much  difference 
once  over,  but  the  wiring  is  permanent 
and  the  other  has  to  be  repeated  each 
season.  It  took  two  men  about  a 
month  last  winter  to  wire  the  20  acres, 
but  no  wood  props  are  required  at  all 
this  year  and  the  trees  are  holding 
their  loads.  Where  wood  props  were 
used  over  the  rest  of  the  place  quite  a 
lot  of  damage  came  by  a  heavy  wind- 
storm in  July  blowing  over  props  and 
breaking  branches.  The  Ingram  or- 
chards are  considered  among  the  finest 
in  the  district  and  were  entered  in  the 
peach  contest.  Yields  are  heavy  and 
"seconds  few.  On  a  final  picking  of 
Tuscans,  there  were  five  boxes  of  sec- 
onds in  a  load  of  110"  boxes,  which  was 
typical  of  the  last  picking,  but  heavier 
than  earlier  pickings.  A  rule  In  the 
orchard  is  to  thin  to  about  six  inches 
so  that  the  fruit  is  always  large  and 
heavy.  Consistently  heavy  yields  are 
secured  and  the  trees  are  in  fine  shape." 

REASONS  FOR  POPULARITY 

The  increasing  popularity  of  wire 
bracing  of  fruit  trees  Is  easily  under- 
stood when  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

In  the  first  place,  an  orchardist  is  a 
very  busy  individual  about  the  time 
his  fruit  has  attained  sufficient  size 
to  cause  the  limbs  to  require  props; 
hence  if  he  has  already  installed  the 
central  wire  brace  after  he  finished 
his  pruning  in  the  winter,  the  labor 
of  hauling  out  props  and  placing  them 
is  eliminated  forever;  the  wire  brace 
is  practically  permanent,  requiring 
is  prictlcally  permanent,  requiring 
only  occasional  attention  from  time  to 
time.  Hence,  this  elimination  of  the 
labor  cost  for  propping  has  been  a  big 
saving  to  the  grower. 

Not  only  a  saving  in  time  and  labor 
Is  accomplished,  but  the  actual  cost 
of  the  material  to  wire  brace  a  tree  is 
considerably  cheaper  than  would  be 
the  cost  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
wooden  props  to  support  the  crop  on 
the  same  tree.  The  writer,  while  giv- 
ing tree  wiring  demonstrations  in  Sut- 
ter County  on  January  5  and  6,  1923, 
talked  with  a  grower  in  that  district 
whose  cost  for  wiring  full-bearing 
peach  trees.  Including  labor  and  cost 
of  equipment,  amounted  to  only.  16% 


cents  per  tree.  When  one  stops  to  con- 
sider that  props  cost  from  10  to  20 
cents  apiece,  and  that  an  average  of 
eight  props  per  tree  generally  Is  nec- 
essary and  that  after  the  wiring  has 
been  Installed.  It  Is  good  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  or  longer,  the  above 
figure  represents  a  big  saving  to  the 
grower  over  a  period  of  years. 

MORE  SECURITY  AFFORDED 

Then,  too,  wlre-braced  treea  are  se- 
cure, whereas  wooden  props  often  are 
dislodged  by  winds,  or  sink  Into  the 
mud  during  irrigation,  causing  consid- 
erable breakage.  Wooden  props  are 
also  a  nuisance  during  cultivation,  es- 
pecially when  the  grower  wishes  to 
establish  furrows  for  the  final  lrrlga> 
tion  preceding  harvest.  Also,  deprecia- 
tion of  props  is  very  high,  as  compared 
to  wire  bracing. 

During  the  summer  of  1922,  the 
writer  in  co-operation  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Division  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  made  a  few 
t -sts  on  the  strength  of  some  of  the 
materials  used  In  wire  bracing,  the  re- 
s  ilts  of  which  may  be  of  additional 
value  to  the  orchardist. 

It  was  found  that  It  took  130  pounds 
of  force  to  pull  a  small  chicken  wire 
staple  out  of  a  two-Inch  walnut  limb 
after  the  staple  had  been  driven  down 
as  far  as  Is  the  custom  when  bracing 
fruit  trees. 

The  one  and  one-half-inch  barbed 
wire  staple  required  450  pounds  of 
force  to  ejttract  It.  The  two-Inch  sta- 
ple required  605  pounds  of  force  to  pull 
It  out. 

The  No.  207  screw  eye  gave  way  at 
400  pounds  of  pull.  In  this  case  the 
screw  eye  was  not  pulled  out  of  the 
wood,  but'  the  eye  was  opened  out 
straight. 

The  eye  of  the  No.  209  screw  eye 
gave  out  at  230  pounds  of  pull. 

It  was  the  intention  to  conduct  the 
same  tests  on  each  variety  of  tree — 
i.  e.,  apple,  pear,  peach,  prune,  etc. — but 
owing  to  lack  of  time  the  tests  were 
carried  out  only  on  walnut.  However, 
the  above  figures  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  enormous  load  of  fruit  the 
wire  bracing  system  can  carry  safely. 
The  breaking  point  or  tensile  strength 
for  several  sizes  of  galvanized  wire  is 
as  follows: 


Breaking 
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MATERIAL  VARIES 

It  is  said  that  when  the  wire  is  bent 
iround  something,  the  above  figures 
ire  reduced  about  50  per  cent.  How- 
ver,  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case 
n  the  above  tests.    In  fact,  in  several 
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Here  is  shown  the  method  of  setting  up  ladder  in  center 
when  placing  wire  braces  in  a  tree  of  large  size. 


Above  —  i 
screw  eye 


Staples  used  in  experi- 
ments. Note  "figure  8" 
tie,  which  never  pulls 
out.    Left  to  right— thicken- wire  staple,  No.  J  i- 

wire  staple,  No. 
1  ?  staple,  No.  209 


Props  wt  only  make  the  orchard  unsightly  but  also  interfere 
with  cultivation.  Wire  bracing  rapidly  is  supplanting  thus  method. 
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cases  it  took  approximately  400  pounds 
of  pull  to  break  No.  14  wire,  after  it 
had  been  attached  to  the  screw  eye. 
However,  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  tabulated  figures 
above  are  averages  and  the  piece  of 
wire  used  in  the  tests  probably  was 
extra  good  material. 

Considering  that  the  average  yield 
in  the  State  for  apricots  is  about  six 
tons  per  acre  and  about  the  same  for 
peaches,  etc.,  and  that  in  an  orchard 
which  is  planted  20x20,  there  would 
be  108  trees  to  the  acre,  then  six  tons 
or  12,000  pounds  divided  by  108  gives 
about  111  pounds,  or  an  average  of 
about  two  to  three  fifty-pound  lug 
boxes  per  tree.  Assuming  a  tree  is 
wire-braced  with  No.  14  wire  and  No. 
209  screw  eyes,  and  knowing  from  the 
tests  as  outlined  above  that  it  took  230 
pounds  to  open  the  eye  or  the  No.  209 
screw  eye,  and  using  50  per  cent  of 
the  tensile  strength  for  No.  14  wire, 
would  make  the  breaking  point  of  the 
system  148  pounds.  However,  the  148 
pounds  represents  the  amount  of 
weight  it  would  take  to  break  the 
weakest  part  of  the  system.  Assuming 
that  in  the  wire-braced  tree  of  the 
above  example,  eight  main  limbs  are 
braced,  then  it  would  take  approxi- 
mately  eight   times   148   pounds,  or 


1184  pounds  of  weight  to  break  the 
system,  which  Is  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  fruit  borne  by  an  average 
full-bearing  tree  even  in  California. 

ENORMOUS  STRENGTH  SHOWN 

In  the  above  tests  it  was  impossible 
to  break  the  washer.  The  harness 
ring  broke  after  610  pounds  of  pull 
had  been  applied.  However,  the  ring 
was  elongated,  having  onty  two  wires 
attached.  Whereas  had  eight  wires  been 
attached  pulling  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, this  elongation  of  the  ring  would 
not  have  occurred;  hence  the  number 
of  pounds  to  break  it  would  have  been 
considerably  higher. 

The  central  wire  bracing  is  not  "fool 
proof,"  and  the  writer  wishes  to  cau- 
tion any  grower  who  contemplates  in- 
stalling this  system  not  to  get  the 
screw  eyes  or  staples  too  low  on  the 
main  limbs  as  breakage  above  the 
roints  of  Insertion  is  sure  to  occur  if 
this  mistake  is  made.  Also  to  avoid 
splitting,  pood  judgment  should  be 
used  as  to  the  sizes  of  screw  eyes  and 
staples  inserted  in  various  sized  limbs. 

Readers  wishing  more  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  system  may 
secure  free  of  charge  circular  No.  249, 
by  addressing  the  Director,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Berkeley. 


How  Hunter  Pickled  Olives 


CR.  HUNTER,  one  of  Fresno's 
•  hustling  hucksters,  makes  good 
money  each  year  picking  and  pickling 
blivep.  Five  boxes  of  fruit  and  five 
cans  of  lye  are  dumped  into  a  barrel, 
which  is  filled  with  water  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  bitter  taste  has  left 
the  olives.  The  finishing  of  this  pro- 
cess can  be  determined  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  white  color  of  the 
flesh  next  to  the  pit.  If  even  a  tiny 
bit  of  this  remains  the  olives  will  be 
bitter. 

The  lye  then  is  soaked  out  by  chang- 
ing the  water  night  and  morning  for 
five  or  six  days,  after  which  four  to 
six  quarts  of  salt  is  added,  and  the 
olives  allowed  to  stand  for  two  more 
days,  when  the  picking  process  Is 
complete.  If  the  fruit  is  too  salty,  or 
not  salty  enough,  more  water  or  salt 
is  added  until  the  proper  flavor  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  pickled  olives  retail  on  the  pub- 
lic market  at  25  cents  a  quart,  which 
weighs  a  pound  and  a  half.  The  fresh 
fruit  is  sold  for  seven  cents  a  pound, 
or  ten  cents  a  quart.  This  leaves  fif- 
teen cents  a  quart  for  pickling,  or  $24 
for  a  40-gallon  barrel,  estimated  by 
the  difference  in  retail  prices. 

Three  cents  a  pound — $1.50  a  bushel 
— is  paid  for  olives  on  the  tree.  Pick- 
ing five  bushels — 50-pound  boxes — 1b 
considered  a  good  day's  work.  Three 
boxes  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Hunter 
one  forenoon,  while  six  other  men 
who  were  working  by  the  day  on  a  big 


ranch  gathered  only  the  same 
quantity  in  that  time.  This  resulted 
in  their  losing  their  jobs. 

Hybrid  vs.  Chimera 

Dr.  Coit   Give*  Scientist's  Views  on 
Grape  Grafting  Claims 

(Editor's  Note — The  accompanying  commu- 
nication was  suggested  by  the  assertions  of 
R.  B.  Holcomb.  Tulare,  vineyardlst.  recently 
reported  in  ORCHARD  anil  KAR.M,  u>  the 
effect  that  he  had  succeeded  In  establishing 
a  true  hybrid  by  cross-grafting.) 

To  the  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM:  I  note  in  your  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 17  an  article  which  states  that  Mr. 
R.  B.  Holcomb  of  Tulare  claims  suc- 
cessfully to  have  crossed  different  va- 
rieties of  grapes  by  grafting,  thus  pro- 
ducing improved  new  varieties. 

To  quote:  "Cross-grafting,  when 
properly  done,  produces  a  hybrid  which 
partakes  in  greater  or  lesser  measure 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  parents, 
which  largely  eliminates  the  element  of 
chance  and  enables  the  breeder  to  oper- 
ate with  scientific  certainty." 

Permit  me  to  point  out  that,  from  the 
scientist's  viewpoint,  the  results  he  is 
stated  to  have  obtained  are  impossible, 
for  the  reason  that  such  a  combination 
of  buds  as  he  describes  could  only  re- 
sult in  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the 
cells  of  the  two  varieties. 

Such  a  mixture  is  known  as  a  chi- 
mera, not  a  hybrid.  The  actual  fusion 
or  mixing  of  hereditary  units  of  two 
or  more  varieties  can  take  place  only 
in  sexual  reproduction.  All  the  so- 
called  graft  hybrids  of  earlier  record 
have  been  found  in  recent  investiga- 
tions to  be  of  chimeric  origin. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  Mr.  Holcorab's 
new  types  are  chimeras,  they  cannot 
be  expeeted  to  remain  stable,  but  will 
certainly  produce  shoots  of  varying 
characteristics — some  like  the  stock, 
some  like  the  cion,  others  being  mix- 
tures in  various  degree.  The  methods 
of  producing  chimeras  have  been  very 
well  worked  out  by  using  various  dis- 
similar herbaceous  plants,  which  will 
graft  together — such  as  tomatoes, 
nightshade,  eggplant  and  potato.  So 
far  this  method  has  not  been  productive 
of  improved  varieties,  and  the  unstable 
character  of  the  forms,  produced  are 
suggestive  of  anything  else  but  "scien- 
tific certainty." 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  ELIOT  COIT. 


HAWAMANS  LIKE  LADY  FINGERS 

Most  of  the  550  boxes  of  Lady  Fin- 
ger apples  grown  in  El  Dorado  County 
the  past  season  were  shipped  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  first  consign- 
ments brought  $4  per  pear  box.— DON- 
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Ffcifl  RHIQ1M  display  at  a  local  fair  by 
Max  Arp.  Oregon  dairyman,  showed 
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which  produced  tOS.L  pounds  in  2k 
hours.    To  the  public,  figures  mean 
little,  hut  here  are  the  bottles! 
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This  tint  grade  yt  acting  wtthfr,  held  by  George  Phillips,  University 
Farm  shepherd,  shoics  what  can  be  done  by  careful  breeding. 
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WANT  something  different  In 
my  garden  of  flowers.  What 
shall  I  plant?"  queried  a  flower 
enthusiast  recently.  Dear  me!  We 
could  plant  acres  of  flower  beds,  no  two 
of  which  would  be  alike.  Or  we  can 
have  a  garden  of 
wild  flowers  and 
feel  that  we  have 
something  a  little 
different  than  our 
neighbor.  When  I 
speak  of  a  garden 
of  wild  flowers  I 
do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  we 
convert  our  flower 
beds  into  a  wild 
garden,  but  I  do 
mean  that  each  of 
us  who  has  an  ex- 
tra corner  in  our 
wild  flower  garden. 
Perhaps  we  have  a  space  of  ground  in 
our  garden  of  flowers  that  cannot  be 
easily  cultivated,  or  maybe  we  have  an 
extra  corner  that  didn't  fill  up.  I  have 
planted  a  number  of  our  California 
'wild  flowers,  shrubs  and  plants,  using 
a  location  similar  to  the  spot  in  which 
they  grew,  and  they  succeeded  wonder- 
fully. I  feel,  therefore,  quite  safe  in 
suggesting  the  wild  flower  garden. 

The  most  successful  wild  flower  gar- 
den is  one  that  is  the  most  effective. 
To  attain  this  result  it  may  be  apart 
from  the  remainder  of  the  yard.  The 
wild  flower  garden  which  impressed  me 
most  is  one  which  I  visited  at  the  home 
of  a  friend  last  year.  It  was  separated 
from  the  garden  proper  by  an  un- 
trimmed  hedge  of  privet,  the  entrance 
being  nothing  more  than  an  irregular 
opening  in  the  hedge  where  three 
plants  had  been  omitted. 

This  wild  flower  garden  was  planted 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  Mother  Nature 
plants.  There  were  the  ferns  against 
a  bank,  holly  shrubs,  a  small  pond  with 
wild  water  plants,  wild  California 
ehrubs,  such  as  the  wild  lilac,  and  a 
generous  variety  of  wild  flowers,  such 
as  our  poppies,  violets  and  roses.  The 
garden  seemed  almost  perfect,  but  my 
friend  sighed  'for  an  oak  tree,  declar- 
ing that  one  could  plant  an  ideal  wild 
flower  garden  about  a  large  oak  tree. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  in  plant- 
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ing  the  wild  flower  garden  we  must 
avoid  straight  lines.  Mother  Nature 
does  not  carry  a  tape  measure  with  her 
when  she  plants  her  garden,  but  sows 
here  and  there  in  splotches  and 
splashes  over  the  landscape,  neither 
making  square  beds  nor  round  ones. 

IMPROVING  THE  LOCATION 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  own 
an  oak  tree  growing  on  a  bit  of  ground 
that  has  a  slight  slope  and  a  bank  with 
a  fair  amount  of  real  California  rocks, 
your  wild  flower  garden  will  need  lit- 
tle changing  before  planting. 

If  you  do  not  have  these  desirable 
properties  a  trip  into  one  of  our  nearby 
canyons  will  supply  you  with  a  thrifty 
young  oak,  possibly  a  holly  and  enough 
rocks  to  build  a  small  "rockery."  When 
transplanting  a  tree  of  this  kind  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing of  large  roots.  I  have  had  best 
success  with  shrubs  of  this  kind  when 
the  earth  about  the  roots  was  dis- 
turbed very  little.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  lifting  the  tree  carefully  and 
placing  it  into  an  old  barley  sack,  tying 
the  sack  in  order  to  hold  all  the  earth 
about  the  roots.  Plant  the  tree  with- 
out removing  the  sack — it  will  add 
humus  to  the  soil. 

The  construction  of  a  rockery  is  a 
simple  matter.  Irregularly  shaped 
rocks,  preferably  those  which  are 
porous,  and  leaf  mold  are  all  the  ma- 
terials needed.  If  you  have  a  ledge 
or  bank,  build  the  rockery  against  that. 
Pack  the  rocks  in  layers,  filling  in  the 
crevices  with  leaf  mold  and  the  porous 
soil  found  in  natural  rockeries. 

What  to  plant  in  the  rockery  is  easily 
learned  on  a  trip  to  the  mountains. 
Maidenhair,  brackens,  fivefingers,  cof- 
fee and  tea  ferns — in  fact,  any  of  our 
wild  ferns,  are  suitable  for  this  pur. 
pose.  Choose  those  which  are  natives 
of  your  locality,  if  possible.  Quite 
often  one  may  purchase  a  variety  of 
Western  fern  from  large  city  florist 
and  nursery  shops.  Any  of  the  delicate 
shade-loving  plants  and  shrubs  grow- 
ing under  trees  and  in  crevices  on  our 
rocky  hillsides  will  mingle  well  with 
the  ferns  In  the  rockery. 

I  have  seen  small  ponds  constructed 
without  the  use  of  cement,  but  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  recommending 
them.  A  small  pond  requires  very  little 
cement  and  may  be  easily  built  by  a 
novice,  if  a  few  simple  directions  are 
followed.  A  small  pond  in  the  wild 
flower  garden  need  be  but  two  or  three 
feet  wide  and  five  or  six  feet  long. 
All  of  the  ponds  I  know  of  are  shallow, 
being  less  than  two  feet  deep.  It  is 
maintained  by  pond  experts  that  deep 
water  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  fish 
culture.  Do  not  follow  straight  lines 
when  constructing  a  pond.  Avoid  sharp 
corners  and  follow  lines  similar  to 
those  of  a  natural  basin. 

PLANTING  AROUND  PONDS 

Plant  chain  ferns  and  hardy  brake 
ferns  among  a  few  wiry  water  grasses 
around  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Water 
cress  and  lilies  will  also  thrive  here. 
As  with  the  rockery,  I  advise  the  plant- 
ing of  local  water-loving  plants  and 
shrubs  about  the  pond. 

If  the  wild  flower  garden  is  to  have 
a  lawn,  plant  carpet  grass,  which  grows 
naturally  throughout  many  sections  of 
California.  I  used  cuttings  and  also 
separated  the  plants  for  propagating. 
Carpet  grass  may  he  also  propagated 
by  layering.  Keep  the  ground  very 
wet  until  the  plants  are  well  estab 
lished,  then  water  thoroughly  once  a 
week.  I  found  the  grass  filled  in 
quickly  between  the  cuttings  when 
the  latter  were  about  six  Inches  apart 

Ice  plant  is  good  to  cover  corners 
and  ledges.  It  is  a  native  of  Califor- 
nia, growing  abundantly  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  Mojave  Desert.  It 
soon  forms  a  thick  covering  and  will 
stand  much  neglect.  Propagate  with 
cuttings. 

A  shrub  which  should  by  all  means 
be  included  In  the  wild  flower  garden 
Is  the  California  or  Christmas  holly. 
Here  are  a  few  plant  suggestions:  Pop 
pies,  tulips,  hairbells,  mountain  balm, 
yerbabena,  alumroot,  Spanish  bayonet' 
wild  cyclamen,  yerbamansa,  lupine,  ma- 
tilija  poppy,  mountain  birch,  wild  lily 
azalea,  wild  roses,  violets  and  peas 
gooseberry  and  wild  lilac. 


Q^ELECCHIC  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER 

cyiillMikeyou  *75°s  to  tlSOWMonthly  Profits! 

They  will  do  It  because  they  are  practical  machines,  designed  and  built  by  prac- 
tical, experienced  poultry  men.  Hundreds  of  tests  have  proven  them  to  be  the 
most  successful  of  any  ever  used  in  this  climate.  Special  features  of  the  ELF3C- 
CHIC  are  its  exclusive  and  dependable  AUTOMATIC  temperature  regulator  and 
ALARM  SIGNAL.  They  make  hatching  and  brooding  with  ELEC-CHIC  equip- 
ment easy  and  positively  ACCIDENT 
PROOF!  Never  any  worry  about  overheat- 
ing or  chilling  your  hatch  or  brood. 


Automatic^ 
Temperature 
Regulator 


Our  improved  ventilating  and  moisture 
system  is  assurance  of  fine,  big  hatches  of 
strong,  sturdy  chicks  that  are  easy  to  raise. 
Triple  insulation  makes  the  ELEC-CHIC  the 
most  economical  in  fuel  consumption  of  any 
machine  made. 

Our  Poultry  Experts 
Will  Help  You 

Write  and  tell  us  what  your  present  plans 

may  be- — what  your  facilities  are,  etc.  Our  Built  of  (elect  California  Red- 
service  department  Is  at  your  command  and  wood,  in  four  convenient  sizes 
can  help  yqu_ with  suggestions  in  many  ways.  ^wtl^plSr,SeS.PPM.dStto'u*rt 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  3-M. 


OIL,  ^*»a»L 
(?  GAS  or  ELECTRlCITYi 


a  life-time. 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

DEPT.  3-M.  (Factory  located  at  Roscoe,  Calif.) 


The  Charles  Weeks  System  j 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 
The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now 
being  established  at  Owensmouth,  California, 
25  miles  from  Los  Angeles 

Write  for  Literature 

CHARLES  WEEKS 


Ow 


ensmou 


th 


California 


Turn  stump  lamf  mio  Money 

Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby  ^^j^^V    hand  power. 
increase  your  income.  M  r  A  CAii|H|| 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  ■  .AW  j?     «1  r 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder.  ^^^^^  P  VI 1 1 

One  man  with  a  ^^^^ 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
Stump.   Made  of  the  finest  steel— guaranteed  against 
breakage.   Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


I    Write  today  for 
I  special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqaJly  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 
The)  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 
Box    25     99  John  St.,  New  York        "      > V 
Box    J5    952  Mission  St..  San  Francisco 


HILL 
CLOTHES 

Save  Time 


CHAMPION 
DRYERS 

and  Labor 


A  favorite  with  housewives  everywhere.  With  s 
Hill  Champion  Lawn  Dryer,  the  wash  oan  be  hung 
In  s  fraction  of  the  time  taken  with  the  old-style 
fixed  line.  Revolving  arme  bring  every  inch  of 
drying  space  within  easy  reach.  No  tugging  heavy 
baskets  from  line  to  line  I 

THREE  SIZES 
Sold  on  Trial  if  Desired 

WATERHOUSE-WILCOX  CO., 
523  Market  St.        San  Francisco 


TAMARIX  or  ATHEL 
TREE  CUTTINGS 

100 — $2.00  1000 — $15 

F.  O.  B.  Inclio 
20  Postpaid.  $1.00 
ROBERT  BARKER  Indio.  Cal. 


Saving  for  the  Future 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  be  sure  of 
a  future  competency  at  no  cost  to  your- 
self. A  straight,  clean  proposition. 
Act  now.  N.  C.  C.  C-,  P.  O.  Box  1074, 
Douglas,  Arizona. 

You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  Youv'e  Read  the  Ads 


54-INCH  HOVER,  $18 


All  complete.  Comes  set  up  ready  to) 
use.  Send  for  circular.  Ask  about 
our  quick  turning  egg  tray. 

Pioneer  Incubator  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  446  N.  Andrews  Blvd. 

Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Heeulqnarters  for  Everything  Needed  in  the 
Care  of  BeeH 
Send  for  late  price  llat  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B* 

1824  E.  15th  St..         Angeles,  Cal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR, 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  ( 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
toil  Unl.Av.S.E, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OP  THE*  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

BO  cents  a  line  (average  1  words!. 
For  white  space,  rota,  or  display  type, 
most  Is  computed  according  to  total 
ipace  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  must  reacb  us  15 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  I.os  Angeles. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
off  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE  ACRB  AND  INDEPENDENCE.  OR 
The    Pine   Art    ot   Earning    a  Comfortable 

Living  on  One  Aore  In  California. 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California    without    living    up  hard-earned 

capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  1*  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  world 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
■WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

Th*  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
la  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  26  mllea  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH.  CALIF. 

ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile, irrigated  fruit,  nut,  berry  land;  de- 
llgbtful,  healthful  climate:  fine  water,  roads; 
electricity,  telephones;  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up,  raw  or  improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02, 
1'uhliclty  Committee,  Paradise,  California. 
SMALL  YOUNO  ORCHARD,  walnuts  Interest 
apricots,  highly  Improved,  plenty  water, 
fine  soil  well  located.  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  Investigation.  Prices  for  quick 
sale,  terms.    P.  O.  Box  734.  Oxnard.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  AT  PALO  ALTO 
Beautiful  new  6 -room  colonial  house,  up 
to  date  In  every  respect.  Large  garage,  ce- 
ment sidewalks  and  driveway.  Fruit  and 
berries,  chicken  equipment  for  760  bene.  One 
acre  land.  Price  111,600.  For  terms  address 
owner,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Box  64.  care  Bald  Eagle 
Oil  Co..  Bakersfield,  Cat. 

"farms^waI^^^ 

WANTED  —  To   hear   from  owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    Stats  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticular   D.  F.  BUSH.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

lHjRlE^Y^i"UND~GA^Dlil^ 

KXTRA  FINE  RHUBARB  PLANTS— Very 
profitable  crop.  Flna  Intercrop  in  young 
orchard.  On*  planting  lasts  many  years. 
Bears  crop  few  months  after  planting.  Rhu- 
barb Association  markets  crop.  Circular  free. 
W.  A.  LEE.  Box  88.  Covina.  CsJIf.  


FOR  SALE — Sour  orange  and  D.  Lotus  Per- 
simmon seed-bed  trees;  Valenclas,  Mission 
Olives,  Texas  Umbrellas.  Wonderful  Pome- 
granates. SOUTHLAND  NURSERIE8,  196T 
JO   Colorado  St.,  Pasadena.    Phone  Colo.  6161. 

CHOICE  NEW  OREOON  and  other  straw- 
berry  plants.  Blackberry,  blackcap,  cur- 
rant, gooseberry,  loganberry,  raspberry.  Low- 
est prices.  Send  fur  complete  list.  WARD 
K.  RICHARDSON.  1*8  Hickory.   Salem.  Ore. 


L1PPIA  LAWNS — Endure  heat,  drought, 
neglect,  without  Injury.  A  beautiful  lawn 
In  reach  of  all.  so  small  the  upkeep.  Write 
for  booklet.  H1LL-OIRT  NURSERY,  Mar- 
tinez, Calif.     


NURSERY  STOCK — The  right  kind  at  right 
prices.  Get  In  touch  with  our  MONEY- 
SAVING  SYSTEM.  A  general  line  of  hardy 
Mtock .  32  years  In  business.  Send  for  prices, 
etc.    CARLTON  NURSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Ore 


WONDERFUL   POMEGRANATE  TREE8  are 
hardy,    ornamental   and  profitable.  Offer 
good  2-year-old  trees  reasonable.    For  prices 
write  J.  W.  IRWIN.  Lindsay.  Calif. 


Al   BLACK  MONUKKA  grape  cuttings.  II 
Indies  long,  $60  per  1000;  10.000  or  more, 
140  per  1000.    Rush  your  order.    W.  A.  LEE, 
Covina,  Calif. 


CORY  THORN  LESS  BLACKBERRY — Heavy 
producer.      Large     plants.      Low  prices. 
CHAS.  E.  MORTENSON.  Lodl.  Calif. 


CO. COO  CHOICE,  Inspected,  loganberry  plants. 
Unusual  low  price.     Harry  Lanum,  Rt.  4, 

En-lem,  Oregon. 

O  1 A  NT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
I*  per  dozen.   F.  R.  Walker,  Puente,  Calif. 

s^tra^vber^y^plaIJtT^ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Our  select  strain 
heavy-bearing  mountain-grown  Progressive 
Kverbearers  produced  43,000  boxes  per  acre 
first  season  plants  were  set,  according  to 
sworn  affidavit  of  a  customer.  Also  Bonner, 
Carolina,  Ettersburg.  Everbearing  raspberries 
and  other  varieties.  Illustrated  folder  telling 
how  you  can  grow  such  record  crops  and 
prlca  list  on  request.  CARL  HEWITT,  Sum- 
mlt.  Calif.  

FOR    SALE — Oregon    Improved  strawberry 
plants,  80o  per  10C,  $4  per  1000.  Special 
rates  on   larger  consignments.      W.  RATT- 

HOFP.  Occidental.  California. 

FOB  SALE — Carolina   strawberry   plants  In 

large  quantities.  $6  per  thousand,  postpaid. 
G.   M.   HAWLEY.   El   Cajon.  Calif. 

^fTeLD^AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

HUBAM  clover-certified  seed.     Booking  or- 
ders for  future  delivery.     Get  our  prices. 
Order  early.      W.  A.   HPLMBERO,  Denalr. 
Stanislaus  County,  Calif 


POULTRY 


SON'S 

Peered  S.C.W.  Leg  loras 

Our  200-Egg  Flock  Average 

for  Six  Years 
Our  22! -Egg  Flock  Average 
for  Three  Years 


Contest  Winners  in  Two 
Hemispheres 
Send  for  Interesting 
Catalogue 

J.  A,  HANSON 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


Eiec-CMc  Hatched  Baby  CMcks 

re  profit  makers  by  nature.  Every  chick 
omes  to  you  with  sterling,  robust  vitality. 
They  are  busy*bodles  right  from  the  start. 
Busy  growing;  then  later  busy  laying  and 
paying.  This  is  Insured  by  the  ELEC-CHIC 
iclentlflo  method  of  hatching,  and  their 
healthy,  robust,  heavy  laying  parentage. 
Hatches  off  every  Monday.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad,  saying  when  you  want  them,  and 
§ave  time  and  disappointment  in  getting  de- 
livery when  you  want  It.  Leghorns,  16c; 
Keds,  10c;  Rocks.  20c;  Wyandot  tes.  26a 
Charges  prepaid.  Add  lc  each  In  less  than 
100  lots.  No  C.  O-  D.'a.  Agents  for  Elec-Chlo 
Incubators  and  Brooders,  send  for  catalogue. 
ELEC-CHIC  HATCHERIES.  Dept.  L.  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.  Visit  our  plant  at  Roscoe.  Ref- 
erence:FJWNaUojiaJ_Bank  of  Burbank. 

OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  hatched  In  the  world's  largest  elec- 
tric hatchery.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg- 
producing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Write  for  prices,  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Established  In  1898.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service  to  the  poultry  Industry. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — 13th  year  specialising  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plvmouth  Rocks,  Anconas.  Black  Ml- 
norcas.  White  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  olrcular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery, 
Route  1.  Box  248.  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

BETTER  HATCHED  CHICKS 

S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
All  our  breeders  are  vigorous.    They  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  mated  for  high 
egg  production.     Hatch  each  week.  Parcel 
post  prepaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

San  Diego  County  Hatchery 

R.  I.  Box  6r,4C.  Ban  Diego.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — Now  booking  orders  for 
S  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Our 
stock  has  been  carefully  bred  for  heavy  lay- 
ers and  are  now  mated  to  males  bred  from 
high  trapneated  stock.  Baby  chicks.  Janu- 
ary and  February  delivery,  |18  per  hundred; 
after  March  1st,  $16.  For  hatching  eggs, 
write  for  quotation*  HOPLAND  STOCK 
FARM.  Hopland.  Calif. 


GET  GOOD  CHICKS— Wnlte  Leghorns.  R.  I. 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  From  heavy  layers, 
electrically  hatched.  All  sturdy  youngstera 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  White  Leghorn 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Early 
(  hicks  pay.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatcherv.  P.  O.  Box  87C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS— R.  L   Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Largs,  dark  birds;  grow  Into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  I-eghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Oapaolty  60.000.  Attractive 
prices  o  n  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
q uantlty.  Anderson's  Hatchery.  Modesto,  Cal. 
STURDY  BABY  CHICKS — S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Anconas.  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Huff 
Orpingtons.  PURE  BREED  HATCHERY. 
Breeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultry  Breeding 
Stock.  Route  1.  Ban  Mateo.  Calif.  

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  AND  EGOS.  GREAT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  Ql'ALITT  BREEDERS.  WB 
OWN  CREATOR.  INOOMAR.  FIREFLY- 
BEST  ON  COAST.  Case  ds  Rosas,  Carmel, 
California.  _,  


POULTRY 


CHICKEN     FEED     CUTTER  — Only    18 .50. 

Hundreds  used.  Prepaid  anywhere.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalogue.  ARNOTT  *  OO.. 
Inc..  Wholesale  Implements.  112-118  S.  Los 
Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  


•QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
t0   Turkeys,  Ducklings 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Brooders  and  baby  chick  sup- 
plies. Hatching  "Quality"  chicks 
has  been  our  business  for  14 
If  years.  All  our  stock  Is  from 
carefully  selected  egg  type  hens 
that  year  after  year  have  proven  themselves 
real  monsy-makers.  Incubators  electrically 
operated  insure  strong,  sturdy  chicks.  All 
leading  varieties.  including  very  choice 
heavy-laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  We 
guarantee  full  count  of  LIVE  chicks  at 
destination.    Write  for  prices. 

Capacity.  126.000  eggs.  ... 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX  146.  ARTESIA.  CALIF.  

200-EOG  Co-operative  Electrlo 
Hatcheries — 70,000  chicks  per 
week.  We're  grateful  for  some 
of  world's  best  foundation  stock, 
for  growth,  co-opsratlon,  eco- 
nomical methods,  many  regular 
customers,  helpful  friends.  These 
enable  us  to  fill  largest,  smallest 
orders,  give  best  values,  service, 
varieties,  profit  on  top  winter  layers.  Visit- 
ing gladly  arranged  for.  180-290  egg  W.. 
Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred.  W.  Rocks; 
Reds  Minorca*,  Anconas,  Brahma*.  Wyan- 
dottes, Andaluslans;  lurk*,  ducklings.  For 
28  years  Imported,  selected,  trspneeted.  bred 
for  stamina,  growth,  beauty,  ergs.  Reason- 
able prices  always;  reduced  booked  ahead. 
Agricultural  College  poultry  expert,  20  years 
practical  experience,  ready  to  help  you  suc- 
ceed. Write:  PROFITABLE  POULTRY, 
Box  O,  18  North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena-  


SOMETHING   GOOD   In   WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties  hatching  eaeh  week. 
LINGO- DELL   RANOH.    Eleventh    and  Ver- 

dugo  St*..  Burbank.  Calif.  i  

WORLD'S     RECORD — Santa    Crus  doesn't 

certify  Its  chicks,  but  has  taken  a  world's 
record  for  White  Leghorns  In  1923.  Depend- 
able  Hatchery,   IS  Orant  ave.,   Santa  Cruz, 

Calif.   

WATCH  ITS  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 

Ing  order*   now   for  th*   season   of  1938. 
Brown   and   White  Leghorns,   Rhode  Island 
Reds,    Barred    Rocks   and    Anconas.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatchary,  Campbell.  Calif. 
BABY    CHIX  —  R.  I.  Reds,    Barred  Rock*, 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*. 
Golden  Buff.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*. 
SANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  TURKEN8. 

ENOCH  CREWS.  Seabrlght.  Calif. 
SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  from  our  purebred 

flock  of  2-year-old  W.  L.  hen*  mated  with 
cockerels  from  266-egg  hen*  and  up.  Prices 
are  right.    T.  E.  BLAKE.  Santa  Crus,  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.   R.   I.   Redsi  hatching 
eggs:    hoganlzed    stock    on    free  range. 
Strong,  vigorous  bird*,  roosting  In  tree*.  H. 
KOCH.  Montara,  Calif. 


OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  White 
Leghorn  baby  chlx  from  1600  selected  hens 
mated  to  males  with  260-280  dams'  record. 
Also  from  300  trapneated  two  and  three  year 
old  hens,  none  of  which  with  record  of  less 
than  200  eggs  either  In  their  pullet  or  SEC- 
OND year.  Breeding  cockerels,  sires,  dsm, 
298-3C7.  Write  THE  CHIEF  BIRD  for  free 
catalogue.    RI'SCH  POULTRY  FARM.  Junc- 

tlon  City.  Oregon.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  se- 
lected flocks  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297  eggs 
ner  veer.  Price  per  IOC ;  February. 
March,  $14;  April,  $12.60;  May  and  June.  111. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  chlx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm    Bureau.     THE    PIONEER  HATCH- 

ERY.  418  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX,  Tancred 
strain.  Hatched  from  our  own  eggs,  ex- 
clusively, from  two-year-old  carefully  select- 
ed hens,  mated  to  vigorous  cockerels  on  frss 
range.  Inspection  Invited.  Pullets  for  future 
delivery.  Send  for  circular.  DEL  MONTE 
POULTRY  YARDS.  Box  271.  Monterey.  Calif. 
SCW.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS.  Are 
yon  looking  for  quality T  Our  large  pedi- 
greed hens  are  mated  to  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  Tancred  strains  No  lights  used. 
Inspection      solicited.       Prices  reasonable. 

DINIC  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
Ised  flocks,  fully  mstured  breeders.  Barred 
Rnx  R  L  Reds.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorn*  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. TOBENER  HATCHERY.  Route  I. 
Box  306.  Ban  Jose.  Csllf.  

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 
and  hatching  eggs  from  J.  W.  Park's 
pedigreed  and  trapneated  stock.  Also  m  hit* 
Leghorn  eggs  and  chicks  from  heavy-laying 
stock.     J.    P.    STEWARD,    969    Cecilia  St.. 

Cudahy.  Calif.  - 

BABY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn.  B.  Leeworn.  An- 
cona.  B.  Rock*.    All  2-year-old  free  rang* 
stock.     Orders  tsken   for   pullets.  CHOW- 
CHILLA  HATCHERY.  Chowchllla.  Calif. 


I1ARY  CHICKS — Everv  day.    Get  your  order 
In  earlv.    You  know  WHY.    Send  for  prices. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE.  «40  South  Main  8t.. 
■jam  Angel**.  Calif.   


S    O.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred-to-lay  »tork.    Our  price*  are 
right.     Model  Poultry   Farm.   W.   C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Cornlng.  Callf.    Established  1104.  

BABY   CHICKS,   ducks,   turkeys  slectrlcally 
hatched.    Best  *tock.    Lowest  price*  Ship 
anywhere.     Write  u*.     ERASER'S  HATCH- 
ERY   Box  371.  Hawthorne.  Calif. 


FREE  BOOK.  "Chicken*  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to  COULSON  COM- 
PANY.  Petaluma.  California. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Purebred  Giant  Bronze.  Choice 
young  Ooldbank  VIII.  Goldbank  King.  Gold- 
bank  Boy,  Copper  King  Jr.  and  Copper  King's 
Boy  stock,  all  of  our  original  matlngs  and 
sired  by  our  prlse-wlnnlng  Madison  Square 
Garden  (N.  Y. )  champion*  mated  to  IC-lb. 
hen*  The  same  Imported  sires  winning  again 
at  recent  Oakland  Auditorium  Show.  The** 
two  shows  are  the  largest  poultry  shows  East 
and  West.  Our  birds  were  not  exhibited  else- 
where. Why  not  secure  the  be*t  blood  of 
America's  champion  bird*  at  rea»onabl* 
prices?    Circular  mailed  on  request. 

BRONZE  KING  FARM, 

Merced,  California-  


KODAKS,   CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

™~ 

EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  expert* 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshot*" 

Write  for  our  new  price  list  and  how  te 
get  the  free  camera. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  torn*  and  hens;  also 
eggs  In  season.     Our  stock  are  California 
State  Fair  winner*  and  graded  from  the  best 
Eastern  stock  procurable.     Twenty  years  of 

practical  experience  with  turkey*.  We  ofrer 
good  opportunity  for  turkey  raising  on  this 
30.CVO-a.-re  range.     JOHN  O.  MEE.  breeder 

of  turkeys  and  herding  Collie  dogs.  San 
Miguel.  Calif.  '  . 


CARMEL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
REST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  COLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  ORDER 
NOW.  Casa  de  Rosa*  Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
Csllf.   


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
chewing;  6  pound*.  11.71;  10  pound*.  13. 
Smoking:  6  pound*,  11.21;  10  pounds,  Hi 
20  pounds,  11.60.  Bend  no  monay.  Pay 
whsn  received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOBACCO  UNION.  Paducah.  Ky.  


HOMESPUN    TOBACCO  —  Chawing,    i  lb*., 
11.761  10  lb*..  33:  30  lb*.  |6.    Smoking.  I 
lb*.  |1. II;  10  lb*.,  II;  20  lb*.  13.60.    Bend  no 
money;   pay  when  received.  CO-OPERATIVE 

TOBACCO  GROWERS.  Paducah.  Ky. 


HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Oldest  strain  on  the  Paclflo  Coast.  A  fin* 
lot  of  year-old  hen*  to  select  from;  also  will 
have  Borne  fin*  young  stock  aultable  for 
breedere  this  spring.    Eggs  In  season. 

ALBERT  M.   HART.  Clsments.  Calif. 


LIVESTOCK 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  regis- 
tered or  grade  cattle  of  the  dairy  breed*, 
or  registered  cattle  of  the  beef  breed*,  writ* 
to  the  ]*rge*t  and  strongest  livestock  eel* 
service  In  th*  Wwt-CAUFOKNIA  BREED- 
ERS' SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY, 
111  Ochaner  Bldg.,  S»cr*mento.  C»llf. 


NATURAL    LEAF    TOBACCO — Chswlng.  T 
pounds,  11.76;  10  pound*.  11.00;  10  pounds. 
16.26.    Smoking.  6  pound*.  11.11;  10  pounds, 

13.00.  P*v  when  received.  TOBACCO 
GROWERS  UNION.  P»duc»h.  Ky. 


DOGS 


DOG  OWNERS'  TEXT-BOOK  FREE.  Ex- 
pert *dvlc*  on  proper  care,  training  and 
feeding.  Free  with  I  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  America's  popular  dog  and  hunting 
magazine.  Send  26c  today  (coin  or  stamps), 
SPORTSMAN'S  DIOEST,  «0«  Butler  Bldg.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEEKEEPING  pays.  Pound  packsgs  swarm* 
shipped  to  points  west  of  Rockies,  $1  each; 
with  Italian  queen*.  60c  extra.  Delivery  guar- 
anteed. Information  and  price*  free.  SPEN- 
CER APIARIES  CO..  Sawtelle,  Calif. 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Harrows,  Cul- 
tivators,   Plows,    Tractor*.    Tractor  Tool*. 
Save  half  price.    ARNOTT  *  OO..  Inc..  Hi- 
ll! 8.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angels*.  Between 

First  and  Second  Sts.  

VOW   SALE — Yuba   10-36   plow,   dlao  plow*. 

h*rrow,  spring  tooth,  wagon*  KARL 
MULLER,  Dixon,  Calif. 

_IjE^I>  -Wanted— £iq?.aie-, 

WOMEN.    GIRLS  —  Lsarn    gown  designing, 
making  at  home;   140  week.     Big  spring 
demand  coming.    Learn  while  earning.  Sam- 
ple lesson*  free.     FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

Dept.  N  689.  Rocheater.  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HA2ARD  *  MILLER— Herman  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  year*  member  examining 
corps,  U.  8.  Patent  Orflce.  Hazard'*  Book 
on  Talent*  free.  Central  Bldg.,  tth  and 
Main,  Los  Angst**. 


Movable  Pig  Shelter 

WHEN  the  pigs  are  several  days 
old  and  the  sow  may  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  the  litter,  it  Is  a  good 
plan  to  move  them  to  a  pasture  lot, 
not  too  far  away. 

The  little  hog  shelter  suggested  by 
the  drawing  may  be  used  in  this  way. 
It  Is  built  on  runners  to  be  dragged 
to  a  clean  place  as  often  as  necessary. 
It  Is  built  of  thin  boards  nailed  to 
a  light  framework  of  2x4-lnch  scant- 
ling, toe  nailed  into  2x6  inch  runners, 
laid  "flatwise." 

The  shelter  is  six  feet  wide  and  tea 
feet  long.  Only  half  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  roof  of  boards  and  roll  roofing. 


There  is  a  nest  floor  In  the  covered 
half.  The  front  part  Is  to  let  the  little 
pigs  on  the  ground  to  get  a  taste  of 
grass  early  in  life.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  a  warm  nest  inside. 

Stringers  are  laid  across  and  nailed 
into  the  runners  to  tie  the  structure 
together  from  side  to  side  and  to  make 
a  support  for  the  nest  floor. 

There  is  an  opening  in  front  be- 
tween  the  runners  for  a  pig  creep,  but 
the  back  of  the  pen  Is  built  down  to 
the  ground  between  the  runners  and 
banked  with  earth  to  prevent  drafts 
of  cold  wind.— H.  A.  SHEARER. 


SHEEPMEN  DESIRE  PROTECTION 
The  Yolo,  Colusa  and  Solano  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  which  include* 
90  per  cent  of  the  sheep  men  of  that 
section,  li  planning  to  secure  better 
State  laws  for  the  protection  of  sheee 
from  predatory  animals. — MRS.  T.  0. 
HOLLA  BAUOH. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Orange  Show  Under  Way  Next  Week 


ALL  Is  In  readiness  for  the  opening 
of  what  promises  to  be  the  most 
successful  orange  exhibition  ever  held 
at  San  Bernardino.  Every  inch  of  ex- 
hibit space  has  been  taken.  The  show 
opens  February  16,  but  will  continue 
through  until  the  following  Sunday, 
February  26. 

A  feature  of  this  year's  show  is  the 
close  co-operation  of  growers,  distribu- 
tors, packers  and  organizations,  many 
of  whom  are  combining  to  make  more 
effective  displays. 

The  California  Citrus  Institute  will 
hold  Its  annual  meeting  In  con- 
junction with  the  National  »Orange 
Show  in  San  Bernardino  on  Tuesday, 
February  20.  The  Institute  sessions 
will  be  held  In  the  auditorium  of  the 
Elks'  Clubhouse.  There  is  growing 
concern  among  citrus  orchardists  that 
the  old  groves  of  the  State  are  deteri- 


orating both  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  which  they  pro- 
duce. The  main  discussion  of  the 
Citrus  Institute  will  center  around  this 
general  problem.  Practical  orchard- 
ists from  all  over  Southern  California 
will  discuss  various  phases  of  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  their  personal 
experience.  It  Is  thought  that  such  a 
program  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
industry.  At  the  morning  session  the 
management  of  old  orchards  v.ill  be 
discussed  from  four  different  stand- 
points; first,  as  to  irrigation;  second, 
fertilization;  third,  cultivation;  fourth, 
cover  cropping.  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion there  will  be  a  symposium  of 
discussions  on  the  general  topic,  "My 
Experience  in  Handling  Mature  Citus 
Orchards."  Time  will  be  given  for  the 
discussion  of  the  many  points  raised 
by    the    principal  speakers. 


Arizona  Goming  to  Front  in  Fruit 


THAT  Arizona  before  many  years 
will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  Southwest  Is  the  predic- 
tion of  many  observers. 

The  largest  planting  of  grapefruit 
made  this  year  took  place  In  the 
Yuma  mesa  district,  according  to  Rob- 
ert W.  Hodgson,  Los  Angeles  County 
farm  adviser,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  California's  "next-door  neigh- 
bor." One  man  on  the  mesa  has  set 
out  16,000  young  grapefruit  trees,  Mr. 
Hodgson  stated,  pointing  out  that  this 
may  account  in  part  for  the  acute 
shortage  of  grapefruit  stock. 

"The "otfly  thins  that  is  holding  back 
grapefruit  planting  In  the  Imperial 
Valley,"  asserted  the  county  agent, 
"is  lack  of  young  trees,  a  condition 
which  may  not  be  relieved  for  two 
years  because  there  is  so  little  seed- 
bed stock  which  will  be  available  for 
budding  next  spring.    Agents  for  Ari- 


zona planters  combed  California  dur- 
ing the  past  season  and  bought  up  all 
available  stock." 

Not  only  citrus  fruits,  but  also  apri- 
cots, and  particularly  grapes,  are  com- 
ing In  for  serious  attention  in  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Hodgson  states.  Large  tracts 
have  been  planted  to  Malagas  and 
other  early  table  grapes,  and  further 
development  is  anticipated  this  sea- 
son. Apricot  growing  has  not  yet  at- 
tained great  commercial  importance, 
he  said. 

"Fruit  production  in  Arizona  Is  in 
the  experimental  stage,"  Mr.  Hodgson 
concluded.  "So  far  there  has  been 
little  concerted  action  along  the  lines 
of  co-operative  marketing,  grading, 
packing  and  other  practices  which 
have  contributed  to  California's  suc- 
cess. These  things  undoubtedly  will 
come,  however,  as  Arizona  finds  her- 
self horticulturally.  We  may  look  for 
big  developments  in  fruit  growing  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years." 


Building  8600  "Reefers" 

THE  ordering  of  6000  more  refriger- 
ator cars  by  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press Company  In  time  to  move  1923 
perishable  crops  Is  welcome  news  to 
California  farmers  who  lost  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  the  past  sea- 
ion  because  of  car  shortage.  These 
cars  will  be  40  feet  long  and  9  feet 
wide,  with  cork  floors;  sides,  ends  and 
ceilings  lined  with  hair  felt  and  an  ice 
bunker  capacity  of  five  tons. 

Three  hundred  50-foot  cars  with  a 
loading  capacity  of  thirty-five  tons 
and  carrying  six  tons  of  ice  have  been 
ordered  for  passenger  train  service. 

The  foregoing  orders  are  in  addition 
to  the  contract  for  3300  refrigerator 
cars,  now  being  filled,  making  a  total 
of  8600  cars  ordered  by  the  company 

—  KILL  — 
Spider-Aphis-Scale 

without  damage  to  fruit,  flowers  or  vegeta- 
tion, with  the  stainless  agreeable  Insecticide 

"Fumispray" 

A  liquid  concentrate,  ready  for  use.  Mixes 
readily  with  water  In  any  proportion.  A  trial 
order  of  one  gallon  (making  25  gallons  of 
■pray)  sent  prepaid  anywhere  In  the  United 
■tates  for  $2.00. 

8TRAUSS- LASH ER  LABORATORIES 
1963  Santee  St.,  Los  Angeles  California. 


this  season.  The  company  already 
owns  20,000  "reefers"  and  with  the 
added  equipment  should  be  able  to 
take  care  of  next  season's  business,  It 
is  asserted. 


Red  Spider  Control 

(Continued  From  Page  1) 
spider  is  less  efficient  than  for  the 
spring  attacks  of  the  other  two 
species.  This  is  due  partly  to  a  lower 
humidity  preventing  the  adherence  of 
the  sulphur  and  partly  to  the  heavy 
web  which  this  species  spins. 

To  wet  thoroughly  a  full-grown  tree 
in  foliage  will  require  from  7  to  11  gal- 
lons of  spray — the  latter  amount  for 
large  trees  like  almonds.  Allowing  70 
trees  to  the  acre  and  an  average  of  9 
gallons  per  tree,  630  gallons  per  acre 
will  be  required.  At  average  market 
prices  the  cost  of  materials  for  liquid 
spray  would  be  $3.58  to  $4.84  per  acre.* 
Cost  of  application  varies  with  the  type 
of  apparatus  and  other  factors. 

The  total  cost  of  dusting  with  the 
"knapsack"  duster  Is  from  $1  to  $2.25 
per  acre;  with  power  duster,  from  $1.30 
to  $3.70  per  acre. 

•Acreage  covered  based  on  trees  of  five 
years'  age  or  more.  It  should  always  be 
noted  In  comparing  cost  of  dusting  versus 
■praying  that  for  most  situations,  In  red 
spider  control.  It  Is  necessary  to  make  two 
or  three  applications  of  dust  to  one  of  a 
liquid  spray,  and  even  then  the  repeated 
dustings  may  be  less  efficient  than  one  thor- 
ough spraying. 


BUY  AT  MANUFACTURERS  PRICES 
MY  CATALOG  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

IDrilj)»an  all-steel  fence  around  your  ranch  and 
*■*  sare  money.  My  prices  on  highest- grade  steel 
fencing  are  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to  con- 
sider substitutes.  I  buy  tons  and  tons  ef  fencing 
which  are  shipped  direct  to  my  warehouses  by  water 
at  a  tremendous  saving  In  freight  I  share  this  big 
saving  on  freight  with  you  by  reducing  prices. 

MY  STIFF-STAY  FENCE— NOTE  THE  SPECIAL  KNOT 

Here  Is  a  fence  that  is  specially  designed  to  give  long  service  on  Pacific  Coast 
ranches.  The  Illustration  shows  the  special  "Pacific"  knot  that  la  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  entirely  flexible  for  uneven  ground  and  open  so  that  moisture 
cannot  accumulate  and  cause  rapid  deterioration.  Used  in  combination  with 
"Red  Top"  Steel  Fence  Posts,  It  makes  a  strong,  sturdy,  attractive  fence  that 
will  gWe  perfect  satisfaction  and  last  for  years. 

Writs  fsr  My  FREE  Book  on  Form  Fencing 
It  siTes  a  lot  of  Information  that  will  be  raluable  to  you.    Also  quotes  my  low 
price*  on  all  my  high-grade  fencing  products. 

Red  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts  Square  Deal  Gates 

Pacific  Stiff-Stay  Fence  Monarch  Wrap-Stay  Fence 

Harry  Baylies,  "The  Fence  Man" 

Specialising  in  Practical  Farm  Fmnelng 

Dept.  let    432  Pacific  Finance  Bldgv  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Invest  in  a 

McComiick-Deering  " 
Manure  Spreader  for 
More  Profitable  FarttLiiig 

The  basis  of  profitable  farming  is  a  fertile  soil,  Jn> 
farming,  as  in  other  businesses,  there  are  poor  years  and' 
good  ones,  but  the  farmer  who  keeps  up  the  productive 
ity  of  his  soil  will  forge  ahead. 

No  method  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  has  proved  s0 
efficient  as  the  proper  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
It  is  a  foresighted  policy  to  build  up  crop  yields  with; 
a  McQojrmicJc'Peering  Manure  Spreader.  Put,  man'ure> 
on  your  fields  finely,  evenly,  un#ormly,_  ai}4  ^CoriQmP 
cally;  the  extra  fertility  will  in  a  short  time  pay  fgk.  the 
McCormick'Deering  spreader. 

Note  again  these  features  in  McCormick'Deering 
construction:  i.  Power  delivered  from  both  wheels* 
«.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds.  3.  Short' 
turn  front  axle — no  pole  whipping.  4]  Rear  wheels 
track  with  front  wheels.  5.  Tight  bottom.  6.  Two, 
beaters  and  wide-spread  spiral.  7.  All-steel  mainframe. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  tto-a 

ChlCagO  [Incorfroraltd]  U  b  A 

'93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  Ur\it$&  §<»J«  • 


Our  English  Leghorns 

All  the  famous  egg-laying  strains  in  the  country  are  derived  from  English 
Stock.    We  are  featuring  this  strain  as  we    have    direct,   imported  stock 

This  Is  the  Height  of  the  Season  for 

BABY  CHICKS 

February  15  to  March  15  chicks  will  lay  your  next  winter's  eggs.  This  is 
the  best  period  of  the  year  to  secure  your  baby  chicks.  Our  exhibit  of  these 
English  birds  at  the  Oakland  show  created  so  much  attention  that  we  have 
arranged  to  supply  all  demands  for  this  stock. 

From  English  Matings: 

HATPHINH  FnnS*  15  e^s,  $2.00;  100  eggs,  $12.00;  500  eggs, 
«l-rV  1  Cnil^VJ  E,UUJ.  $55.00i  1000  eggs,  $100.00. 


100  or  less,  $25.00  per 
1000,  $230.00. 


100;    500,  $120.00; 


BABY  CHICKS: 

Write  for  our  magnificent  new  catalog.     Address  Dept.  O. 

California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

Lankershim,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.     Route  1,  Box  277 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  Youv'e  Read  the  Ads 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 


1401  Fifth  St. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


AFasterLoff  Saw/ 


The  new  1921  Model  OTTAWA  ia the  World*!  fastest 
Los  Saw— 550  strokes  a  minute  !  Better  built,  Hgh- 

trr,  rn  .n-r  to  move.  Born*  k«roMO«,  Lass 
than  WboUsala  I'rkea  oew  In  vff cct. 


OTTAWA 


mil  COOHI  S.nd  for 
"Wood  Sawtntf  rJncr- 
clortdla."  Illustrated: 

•  •  •  Bi>  Bcocis.1  t  .:,t. 
C'llm  Mff.  Co., 
2351-0  *«.dst.. 
Ofl....  bin.,  PIIUsarili.Pi. 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  Youv'e  Read  the  Ads 
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RHUBARB,  BERRY 
and  FRUIT  EXPERTS 
Distributing  Valuable 
Catalog 


Copies  Will  Be  Mailed  Free  to  Readers 
of  This  Publication  on  Request. 


It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
eince  J.  B.  Wanner  of  Pasadena  first 
began  experimenting  with  Rhubarb 
development,  but  his  success  has  been 
bo  pronounced  that  the  remarkable 
strains  which  he  originated  are  de- 
manded by  the  well  posted  growers  the 
country  over.  In  fact,  his  experiments 
practically  revolutionized  the -Rhubarb 
Industry,  and  almost  unbelievable  re- 
turns have  been  made  by  growers  of 
these  strains. 

The  nurseries  which  Mr.  Wagner 
founded,  in  celebration  of  their  30th 
anniversary,  are  issuing  a  catalog  of 
Rhubarb,  Berries.  Small  Fruits  and 
Seeds  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
-everyone  who  grows  fruit,  berries  and 
vegetables — either  for  his  own  table  or 
for  the  market. 

Prepared  as  it  is  by  specialists  in 
these  lines,  this  catalog  is  practically 
a  text  and  reference  book  on  these  sub- 
jects- Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  which  every  reader  of  this  publica- 
tion may  obtain  a  copy  absolutely  free 
by  simply  writing  to  the  Wagner  Nur- 
series, Dept.  O,  2491  East  Colorado 
Street,  Pasadena,  California. 

"PIONEER" 


Guaranteed  Highest  class  incubator  in 


America.  Coal  oil,  gas  and  electric. 
Send  for  48-page  catalog.  Sold  on  easy 
payments.  Equipped  with  quick  turning 
egg  trays. 

Pioneer  Incubator  Co. 


446  N.  Andrews 


Los  Angeles 


GtfBgHafctes 

SaveAlltour  Chicks' 

'Every  time  yon  lose  a  chick 
you're  out  50c.  Simple  methods 
ol  feeding  and  care  will  save  98%. 

Prof.  Quisenberry.  world's  foremost 
poultry  authority,  tells  you  how  in  his  96-paire 
Free  book.  "Dollars  and  Sense  in  the 
Poultry  Business",  which  he  will  gladly 
mail  you.  Outlines  over  1000  poultry  «e- 
cretsand  methods  used  by  46,000  successful 
poultry  raisers.  No  cost.  No  obligation — 
just  send  name  today  for  Free  book. 
However,  if  you  enclose  25c,  we  will  send  you 
25  colored  celluloid  leg  bands  to  mark  your 
bestlayers  without  using  trap  nests.  Mention 
breed  of  hem.   T.  E.  QUISENBERRY.  Dean 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  SCHOOL, 
Desk    983.         -      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oil 
guM  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
invention  Is  entirely  different  from  other 
•burners  now  in  use.  Kits  any  wood  or  coal 
•tove,  oven  and  water  back.  No  priming, 
Bo  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a  valve 
end  get  an  intense  heat  that  Is  regulated  at 
v  i , I  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood — and  bet- 
ter.    Brings  happiness  Into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  ex- 
atctly  as  represented,  the  manufacturers 
agree  to  send  the  outfit  on  30  days*  trial 
and  let  you  see  how  It  works  before  decid- 
ing to  keep  It.  Write  today  for  free  litera- 
ture, which  explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 

15  Columbia  Ave.,  Dept.  V 
Sun  KrttnrlNco,  Calif. 

TREES  d  SHRUBS 

'  '  1JRUIT  TREES  budded  from  bear- 
r  ing  orchards:  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry, 
Peach,  Plum.  Prune,  Apricot,  Quince; 
Grape  Vines.  Shrubbery,  Plants,  Rasp- 
berries. Blackberries.  Dewberries, 
Logans.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Flower- 
ing Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines;  Hedge,  Nut 
and  Shade  Trees.  Carnage  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Salesmen  nm«  here.  Afore  warned. 

WashinctonNurseryCo 

r>'Pt  195       Toppenish,  Wash. 


Send  tor  this  PORTFOLIO  of  HOMES 

UFACTURINO  CO. 

P.O.  Box  R4318 
Portland,  Oregon 


>cnu  iur  mi*  run  iru 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  the 
Pacific  West 


V— F.  T.  BIOLETTI 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


AMONG  the  faculty  members  of  the 
University    of    California  who 
have  achieved  international  fame 
none  is  more  outstanding  in  this  re- 
gard In  the  College  of  Agriculture  than 
F.  T.  Bioletti,  professor  of  viticulture 
'         ™  ]   and  fruit  products, 

I  who  for  30  years 
has  been  a  well 
known  and  loved 
character  among 
California  fruit 
growers. 

In  point  of  pe- 
riod of  service  few, 
if  any,  members  of 
the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture f  a  c  u  lty 
have  been  before 
  Golden  State  hor- 
ticulturists for  so  long  a  time  as  Pro- 
fessor Bioletti.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
left  of  the  group  of  immortals  gath- 
ered together  by  Hilgard  and  Lough- 
ridge  in  that  fruitful  period  when  the 
foundations  for  the  present  College  of 
Agriculture  were  being  laid.  There  is 
probably  no  man  better  known  by  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers  and  farmers  at 
large  than  Professor  Bioletti. 

A  fact  which  has  contributed  mate- 
rially to  his  popularity,  aside  from  his 
long  period  of  service,  is  the  unusually 
large  amount  of  field  and  demonstra- 
tion work  which  Professor  Bioletti  has 
conducted.  In  many  respects  he  may 
be  called  the  first  extension  worker 
jrflpi  the  CaJi£o*aijr-  coiICEr  X>L  ^grTcuT- 
ture. 

For  years  this  tireless  worker  has 
been  traveling  up  and  down  the  State 
giving  demonstrations  on  pruning,  trel- 
lising  and  many  other  horticultural 
operations.  As  a  field  man  and  demon- 
strator he  stands  easily  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  in  this  respect  being  equaled 
only  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten. 

An  additional  factor  contributing  to 
his  widespread  popularity,  and  partic- 
ularly to  his  international  fame,  has 
been  his  prolificacy  as  an  author.  All 
who  know  Professor  Bioletti  marvel 


that  he  finds  time  to  do  so  much.  He 
usually  publishes  three  to  four  circu- 
lars per  year  as  a  series  of  bulletins 
covering  the  varied  phases  of  horticul- 
tural industry.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  living  horticulturist  has  written  as 
extensive  and  comprehensive  a  list  of 
publications. 

GRAPE  AND  OLIVE  AUTHORITY 

Professor  Bioletti's  major  field  is 
viticulture.  For  more  than  20  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  promoting  the 
grape  industry  of  California.  The 
present-day  practices  used  by  vlneyard- 
ists  are  very  largely  due  to  the  work 
of  Professor  Bioletti.  The  fame  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  in  former  years  was 
largely  attributable  directly  to  his  ef- 
forts. 

Professor  Bioletti  is  distinguished, 
however,  in  other  fields. 

Aa  a  micro-biologist  he  has  few 
equals  and  is  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity in  this  field  of  knowledge.  He 
stands  as  the  leading  authority  on  olive 
culture,  having  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  California  industry  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  la  doubt- 
ful whether  any  living  horticulturist 
knows  gripe  and  olive  varieties  as  does 
Professor  Bioletti. 

Among  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  horticultural  science  are  his  works 
on  vine  and  olive  pruning.  In  the  field 
of  viticulture,  without  a  doubt.  Profe^. 

solJ£!vU4~~J-;  TS5ay"tSe  worIdV*great- 
est  authority. 

In  closing,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
the  Division  of  Food  Products  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  with  its  impor- 
tant investigational  work  on  the  de- 
hydration and  preservation  of  food 
products,  originated  with  Professor 
Bioletti  and  has  developed  under  his 
wise  and  able  leadership  Prof.  W.  V. 
Cruess,  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of 
food  products  work,  was  formerly  a 
student  of  Professor  Bioletti  and  was 
later  associated  with  him  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Viticulture. 


Home  Made  Farm  Trailer 


THIS  trailer  is  easily  made  in  the 
farm  shop.  It  ia  braced  for 
strength  and  designed  for  easy  load- 
ing at  the  sides. 

There  are  additional  side  boards 
made  in  the  form  of  gates  for  carry- 


three-eighths  inch  for  the  sides,  with 
half-inch  bolts  for  the  cornera. 

The  size  of  the  timbers  and  slats 
should  fit  the  size  of  the  trailer.  For 
the  smaller  sized  trailers  2  by  6  inch 
(selected)  will  do  for  the  bed  pieces, 
4  by  4  inch  for  the  floor  joists  and 
corner  posts,  2  by  4  inch  for  the  hay 
ladders  and  1  by  4  inch  for  the  slots. 
The  lumber  should  be  dressed  and 
smooth  .planed  for  painting.  Use 
matched  flooring. 

The  front  leg  is  rounded  at  the  top, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 
bored  for  a  three-quarter  inch  bolt. 
The  leg  swings  up  between  the  front 
ends  of  the  bed  pieces  and  may  be 


ing  sheep  and  hogs.  They  fit  over  the 
regular  side  braces  at  the  center. 
They  are  not  needed  for  larger  ani- 
mals nor  for  hauling  hay.  A  horse  or 
cow  is  tied  to  the  front  of  the  rack. 

Loading  is  done  at  the  sides  by 
means  of  a  low  bridge  or  chute,  or 
through  a  stable  door. 

The  ends  of  the  rack  are  braced  by 
the  hay  boom  pole  ladders. 

The  drawings  show  a  trailer  five 
feet  six  inches  wide  by  ten  feet  six 
inches  long,  but  the  size  should  fit 
the  farm  needs. 

The  axle  and  wheels  may  be  taken 
from  an  old  automobile  or  truck.  The 
lumber  yard,  hardware  store  and  home 
shop  will  supply  the  other  materials 
Bolts  and  blacksmith-made  irons 
should  be  made  strong  and  well-fitted 
to  save  trouble  and  future  repairs. 

Use  plenty  of  bolts,  not  less  than 


fastened  with  a  rod  or  chain.  A  hook 
is  not  secure  enough. 

A  rear  hitch  is  shown.  It  Is  handy 
at  times  to  haul  an  empty  wagon  back 
to  the  field  or  to  move  imple- 
ments with  wheels— HERBERT  A. 
SHEARER. 


Testing  Persimmons 

EIGHT  varieties  of  Japanese  persim- 
mons —  Zengi,  Tsuru,  Triumph, 
Tabers  129,  Tabers  23,  Ormond,  Okame 
and  Bennett— are  being  tested  by  Fred 
W.  Kelsey,  El  Monte  nurseryman.  He 
is  selling  a  carload  of  six  other  varie- 
ties—  Hachiya,  Tanenashi,  Fuyugakl, 
Tamopan,  Hyakume  and  Gailey — half 
the  trees  being  used  to  fill  advance 


orders.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  D. 
Lotus  seed  has  been  imported  from 
China  for  raising  persimmon  root 
stocks.  The  new  varieties  will  be 
tested  in  the  San  Fernando  and  San 
Gabriel  valleys. 


NAPA  DRIES  CHERRIES 

Napa  County  orchardlsts  last  year 
dried  18  tons  of  cherries  and  sold 
them  at  18  cents  a  pound. 


Grape  Pruning 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
of  the  vines  from  coming  too  close  to 
the  ground  and  to  shape  the  heads  ao 
aa  to  give  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
arms. 

Cane  pruning  requires  a  permanent, 
horizontal  trellis,  usually  consisting 
of  one  or  two,  sometimes  three  gal- 
vanized iron  wires,  the  loweat  of  which 
Is  30  to  40  Inches  from  the  ground,  the 
second  about  12  Inches  above  the  first . 
where  the  third  is  used  it  ia  from  12 
to  15  inches  higher.  This  ayatem  ia 
easy  to  establish  but  as  the  vines  be- 
come older  It  become3  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  them  in  good  form. 

The  cordon  pruning  aystem  requires 
a  permanent  trellis,  similar  to  that 
used  in  cane  pruning.  It  la  the  moat 
difficult  of  the  three  aystems  to  eatab- 
lish,  but  once  the  vines  are  In  good 
cordon  form  they  are  comparatively 
simple  to  maintain. 

MISTAKES  POINTED  OUT 
The  principal  mistake  made  in  vine 
pruning,  according  to  Professor  Bio- 
letti, ia  failure  to  modify  the  pruning 
according  to  the  strength  or  vigor  of 
the  vines,  which  Inevitably  reaulta  in 
irregular  crops  and  sometimes  in  early 
decline  and  death  of  the  vines.  Th« 
number  of  canes  or  spurs  left,  as  well 
as  their  length,  la  determined  very 
largely  by  the  vigor  of  the  vine. 

Where  the  vine  is  healthy,  the  num- 
ber of  spurs  or  canea  and  buda  left 
should  be  larger  than  In  the  caae  of 
vlnea  ahowing  leas  vigor.  But,  where 
this  is  carried  to  an  extreme  and  en- 
tirely too  much  wood  la  left,  the  vine 
may  be  Injured  seriously  on  account  of 
overbearing  to  the  point  where  actual 
death  may  occur. 

jjjSgt-waui'jg  TflTstaKe  made  la 
In  leaving  too  many  spurs  in  the  head- 
pruning  system  and  too  many  canea 
where  the   cane   pruning  system  ia 

used. 

The  other  mistake  most  commonly 
made,  according  to  Professor  Bioletti, 
ia  the  adoption  of  methoda  which  do 
not  make  for  permanence  of  vinea  such 
as  the  vertical  cane  system,  very  com- 
monly used  in  pruning  the  Thompson 
Seedless  variety.  This  results  in  shad- 
ing the  shoots  from  below  and  ulti- 
mately in  making  an  inferior  fruiting 
cane. 

Likewise,  the  vertical  cordons  fre- 
quently used  on  the  Emperor  may  re- 
sult in  a  similar  general  condition. 

PRINCIPLES  SUMMARIZED 

The  principles  of  vine  pruning  de- 
veloped by  Professor  Bioletti,  an  un- 
derstanding of  which  will  enable  the 
grower  to  prune  intelligently  and  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  above  mentioned, 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  year  the  vine  bears  a  crop 
and  also  develops  the  buds  which  pro- 
duce the  crop  and  growth  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

(2)  The  condition  of  the  vine  at  the 
end  of  the  year  determines  how  much 
crop  it  can  bear  and  how  much  growth 
it  can  make  the  next  year. 

(3)  The  more  crop  the  vine  bears 
in  one  year  the  less  growth  It  can 
make  in  the  same  year  and  vice  versa. 

(4)  The  amount  and  quality  of  all 
growth  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
sunshine  it  receives. 


Thirteenth  National 
Orange  Show 

San  Bernardino,  Feb.  16-26 

The  Moat  Colorful,  The  Moat 
Gorgeoua,  The  Moat  Beautiful 
Exposition   in  America 
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Where  the  Orange  Is  King 

Millions    of   Orangea,  Lemons, 
Grapefruit 

A  Great  Industrial  Election 
An  Interesting  By-Product*  Department 
Hundred*  of  Amusements 
and 

SANTA  MONICA 
MUNICIPAL  BAND 

The  Finest  Band  on  the  Pacific  (oaa* 


BIG,  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Better,  stronger,  with 
plenty  of  "pap";  chlcka 
easier  to  ralaa.  That  a  tha 
kind  you  have  been  look- 
in  x  for:  that  a  the  kind 
our  aystem  producea.  It  will 
pay  you  to  learn  how  It  la 
done     Write  today  for  free 


Bti 
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Our  Crying  Need  for  Trees 


Golden  State  Faces 
Serious  Problem 


ALIFORNIA    can    live  with- 
out trees,  but  not  so  well. 

Have  you  ever  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  fra- 
grant with  the  scent  of  the 
pines  and  cedars,  to  look 
upon  our  valleys,  fertile  yet 


By  MILTON  M.  IN  MAN 


will  have  to  close  its  doors  and  play 
Indian  giver  to  thousands  who  shiver 
in  an  unfavorable  climate  and  dream 
of  a  home  in  California. 


Los  Angeles  County  now  is  replant- 
ing the  hills  that  have  been  burned  by 
city  campers  or  made  barren -by  nature 

Within  a  few  years  the  wind  will 


rustle  the  branches  of  tall  pines  and 
children  will  play  in  their  shade: 
floods  that  carry  away  the  rich  soil  of 
full-grown  orchards  to  the  sea  will  be 
controlled;  precipitation  will  be  in- 
creased, and  the  climate  will  be  made 
more  even. 

Roads  that  reflect  the  heat  of  the 
glaring  sun  will  be  planted  with  a  va- 
riety of  trees,  for  California  is  versa- 
tile in  what  she  can  grow.  A  few  men 
who  realize  that  forestation  is  a  neces- 
sity to  our  well-being  cannot  do  it 
alone;  they  must  have  the  help  or 
every  man  in  the  State,  and  particu- 
larly the  farmers,  who  need  the  trees 
most. 


Grow  Peas  for  Canning 

FOUR  HUNDRED  acres  of  garden 
peas  were  grown  on  the  Marin 
Meadows  the  past  spring  and  put  up 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  cannery,  which 
handled  this  crop  for  the  first  time. 
The  pea  crop  was  followed  by  cher- 
ries, peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes  in 
the  order  named,  the  overhead  ex- 
pense being  reduced  by  a  long  oper- 
ating season— MRS.  G.  B.  RODD. 


SUCCESS  WITH  SWEET  SPUDS 

Roy  May  Corcoran,  sweet -spud 
grower,  has  14  acres  of  Nancy  Hail 
yams  and  Jersey  Sweets,  which  yield- 
ed up  to  15  tons  an  acre  the  past  sea- 
son and  sold  for  2  cents  a  pound, 
which  figures  out  very  satisfactory 
gross  returns.  Single  plants  of  tue 
first-named  variety  produced  13  pounds 
of  tubers,  while  over  7  pounds  of  Jer- 
seys were  found  underneath  one  plant. 


comparatively  barren? 

It  is  at  such  times  that  Californlans 
appreciate  how  an  Easterner  feels 
when  he  exclaims:  "California  is  beau- 
tiful, but  it  looks  like  a  desert  re- 
claimed! Where  are  your  trees?"  The 
orchards,  of  course,  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, but  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
forest  trees. 

Californlans,  who  have  almost  a 
morbid  loyalty  to  their  State  and  an 
Intense  pride,  are  put  on  the  defensive 
and  are  unable  even  to  reply  that  it  Is 
"unusual,"  realizing  that  nearly  all 
trees  thrive  in  our  climate,  the  only 
reason  we  do  not  have  them  being  that 
few  have  been  planted — and  yet  one 
pound  of  eucalyptus  seed  will  produce 
2000  seedlings! 

MANY  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED 

The  soil-erosion  problem  is  only  one 
of  the  serious  questions  Involved.  Each 
year  the  heavy  rains  take  their  toll, 
robbing  the  farmers  of  valuable  soil. 
Each  year  fires  destroy  hundreds  of 
acres  of  timber,  which  must  be  replaced 
if  we  would  conserve  our  water  supply. 
Every  season  brings  suffering  from 
heat  and  winds  which  might  be  avoided 
by  more  extensive  use  of  windbreaks. 

But  of  most  vital  importance,  per- 
haps, is  the  aesthetic  factor.  Many  a 
landowner  postpones  from  year  to  year 
the  tree  planting  that  he  "intends"  to 
do,  realizing  finally  that  if  he  had 
acted  upon  his  original  Impulse  the 
home  place  would  have  become  both 
beautiful  and  valuable. 

TREES  VITAL  NECESSITY 

S> 

Trees  are  a  vital  necessity — a  cry- 
ing need  In  many  parts  of  the  State! 
We  need  them  on  the  farms,  In  the 
foothills,  along  the  highways,  in  the. 
mountain  watersheds. 

Public  officials  long  have  been  aware 
of  the  situation  and  have  striven .  to 
arouse  the  public  consciousness.  In 
various  counties  local  bureaus  are  car- 
rying on  the  work.  The  Federal  Forest 
Department  Is  striving  to  reduce  fire 
losses.  The  California  Agricultural 
College  is  graduating  students  in  for- 
estry who  will  carry  the  message  of 
conservation  to  the  people. 

SOUTHLAND  FACES  CRISIS 

But  still  there  is  woeful  lack  of  pub- 
lic consciousness  on  this  important 
matter. 

According  to  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Clements, 
agricultural  secretary  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce,  -  with 
•very  present  water  source  taxed  to 
capacity,  the  Los  Angeles  basin  can 
support  but  2,600,000  people! 

Unless  watersheds  axe  protected  and 
the  average  rainfall  of  about  14  inches 
conserved  at  the  source,  Los  Angeles 


Are  you  getting  all  the 

engine  power  you  pay  for? 


This  largely  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  piston  equipment. 
With.  McQuay  -  Norris  Piston 
Rings,  Pistons  and  Pins,  you  can 
be  sure  of  more  power,  lower 
gasoline  and  oil  bills,  and  less 
carbon  trouble.  In  most  cases 
all  a  worn  engine  needs  to  restore 
its  original  power  and  economy  is  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Rings.  Your  best  investment  is  a  combi- 
nation of  Vssg^MQov  and  Sup»cv<. 

One  Sup***  Ring  on  each  piston  prevents  carbon 
troubles  by  keeping  excess  lubricating  oil  out  of  the 
combustion  chamber.  The  VsaoPoo*  Ring  in  all 
the  other  grooves  prevents  waste  of  fuel  and  in- 
sures complete  compression  and  power.  Its  ex- 
clusive two-piece  design  means  equal  cylinder-wall 
pressure  at  all  points.  Its  greater  flexibility  means 
better  performance  in  worn  cylinders. 
If  the  cylinder  walls  of  your  engine  are  badly  "out 


of  round,"  they  should  be  re- 
ground  or  rc bored.  There  are 
shops  which  specialize  in  this 
work.  Then  you'll  need 
McQuay -Norris  Pistons  and 
Pins  as  well  as  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Rings.  If  your  engines 
are  wasting  fuel  or  power,  in- 
stall McQuay-Norris  equipment. 

Your  dealer  has  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings, 
Pistons  and  Pins  in  stock  or  can  get  them  promptly 
from  his  supply  house. 

Get  the  facts  free 

Write  our  Department  AK  today  for  free  hooktet, 
"To  Hart:  and  to  Hold  rower."  It  efytainis  Khy 
yas  engines  tone  power  and  waste  fuel  and  how  tu 
correct  their  condition.  Send  fur  free  copy  now. 

McQuay-Norris    Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices.  St.  Louii,  U.  8.  A. 
Conner! ville,  Ind.  Toronto,  Canada 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

PISTON  RINGS 
PISTONS 
PINS 

MR  AUTOMOBILES,  MOTOR  TRUCKS.  TRACTORS.  STATIONARY  OAS.  OIL  AND  STEAM  ENSINES.  MOTOR  BOATS, 
MOTOR  CYCLES.  AIRPLANES.  COMPRESSORS,  PUMPS, LOCOMOTIVES,  STEAMSHIPS*  REFRIGERATING  MACHINES 


McQuay-Norris 

Wainwrieht 
Pistons  ana  Pins 

— gray  iron  pistons  aa  light 
in  weight  aa  aafety  permits 
— specially  designed  for  re- 
placement! —  available  in 
•tandaxd  aires  and  over- 
aixes — also  in  semi-finished 
form  75-thousandths  over- 
sixe.  Pina  of  exceptional 
accuracy.  Made  of  special 
heat-treated  steel. 


lt»*Soo>  —  its  ex- 
clusive two-piece 
design  means  equal 
cylinder  -  wall  pres- 
sure at  all  points.  Its 
greater  flexibility 
means  better  per- 
formance in  worn  cyl- 
inders. Best  for  all 
grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have 
BupsnV.  Made  of 
Electric  Iron.  Price 
per  ring — 


Supercut--,  top. 

oil  trouble.  Keeps 
lubricating  oil  out  of 
combustion  chamber. 
Collects  excess  oil  on 
each  down  stroke  of 
piston  and  empties 
on  each  up  stroke, 
which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot 
do.  Made  of  Electric 
Iron.  Price  per  ring — 


Jiff  y-  Crip — the 

quick-seating  ring 
with  the  non-butting 
joint.  "Seats  in  a 
jiffy."  Can  be  fitted 
closer  than  the  ordi- 
nary step-cut  rings. 
Ends  cannot  butt 
when  fitted  tightly 
as  quick-seating  rings 
should  be.  Made  of 
Electric  Iron.  Price 
per  ring — 


Snap  Rings  —  of 
the  highest  grade. 
Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay- 
Norris  manufactur- 
ing methods.  Made 
of  Electric  Iron. 
Their  use  insures  all 
the  satisfaction  pos- 
sible for  you  to  get 
from  a  plain  snap 
ring.  Price  per  ring — 


$125 


$loo 


50c 


25c 


Blossoms  While  The  East 

Shivers ! 


Already  bursts  of  bloom 
betoken  the  springtime. 
Soon  whole  valleys  will 
be  seas  of  white  and 
pink. 


A  mistake!  Don't  make  your  front  lawn,  lower  than  the  surrounding  ground. 
This  farmer's  neat  cement  curb  proved  to  be  a  winter  menace,  forming  a  pond. 


L 


I A  simple  block  and  tackle  is  a 
I  great  labor  saver.   This  one,  with 
I  trolley,  is  used  in  the  raisin  belt 
to  handle  lug  box—. 


m 

■ 


I 


-EVERY 


HEALTH  is  the  best  help  you  have 
'round  the  farm  because  you  can't 
do  much  without  it.  From  sowing 
time  to  harvest  time  your  best 
"hired  hand"  is  your  own  health. 
Therefore  —? 

Watch  the  things  you  eat!  Give, 
your  body  machinery  at  least  the 
same  care  you  would  give  a  costly 
tractor  or  harvester.  See  that  you 
have  a  dish  of  prunes  [  in  one  deli- 
cious form  or  other]  every  day. 

Why  prunes?  Because  prunes — 
and  especially  Sunsweet  Prunes — 
supply  something  the  body  needs 


every  day:  a  laxative  from  Nature's 
own  pharmacy.  Besides,  prunes  are 
rich  in  natural  fruit  sugar,  tonic 
iron  and  other  mineral  and  "vita- 
mine"  elements  that  help  to  make 
farm  fare  really  healthful. 

If  you  want  to  keep,  your  best 
"hired  hand"  happy  and  on  the 
job,  Sunsweet  is  the  word  at  sun-up 
— and  any  time  during  the  day! 

Ask  for  these  fine,  full-flavored 
and  rich-meated  prunes  at  the 
store  where  you  trade ;  and  send  for 
the  Sunsweet  Recipe  Packet.  Use 
the  coupon  below  —  it's  free! 


California 

^iPRUNE  6- APRICOT  GROWERS  AS SN> 
PACKERS  OF  SUNSWEET  £r  GROWERS  BRANDS 


OhTorni.i  I'nine  6i  Apricot  Growers  AMonation,  •    Market  Sc.,  San  Jow,  CaJ 
lle.uc  vrx)  IMP,  without  cost,  the  Sunsweet  Recipe  Pact  ft  —  "60  wayi  to  thakr 
hands  with  I  Icallh  every  day." 


Name 


Address 


ORCHARD  W  FARM 

SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 
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Now  Is  the  Time  for  Deciduous  Spraying 

February  and  March  May  Call  for  Quick  Action  With  Pest  Fighting 
Equipment — Pointers  for  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers 


GEORGE   P.  WELOON 


rpHE  early  spring  days  In  the  orch- 
I  ard  are  of  great  importance  In 
X  connection  with  the  control  of 
certain  insects  and 
diseases  by  means 
of  a  domant  spray. 

Not  all  orchards 
require  s  p  r  a  ying, 
and  the  orchardist 
needs  to  become  fa- 
miliar  with  the 
£*"    •••V       common  insects  or 
toifP'-Wk    diseases    in  order 
^     jfl     that  he  may  rec- 
V^MfS     ognize    the  neces- 
*$9SbB|     sity  for  timely  con- 
fiB^E?    trol  measures.  The 
peach  producer 
finds  it  necessary 
o.  spray  annually  in  order  to  control 
Wo  common  pests — one  an  insect,  the 
rther  a  fungus. 

Tt'he  insect  pest,  which  bores  into  the 
■owing  tips  of  young  trees,  and  later 
he  fruit,  is  known  as  the  peach  twig 
>orer.  The  fungus  disease,  which 
:auses  blisters  to  form  in  the  leaves, 
s  known  as  leaf  curl.  These  pests  are 
it  such  general  distribution  that 
sreryone  who  grows  peaches  soon  be- 

res  familiar  with  both  of  them. 
WHEN  TO  SPRAY 

The  time  to  control  twig  borer  and 
eaf  curl  is  in  the  spring  as  the  buds 
are  swelling.  Perhaps  no  time  is  bet- 
ter than  when  the  pink  of  the  unop- 
anert  blossom  buds  is  seen  Just  prior 
to  their  opening,  but  good  results  may 
K  attained  before  this  time. 
T^ast  season  the  writer  conducted 
gome  experiments  to  determine  the 
JOmparative  value  of  early  and  late 
Spring  applications.  The  earliest 
spraying  was  done  on  February  7  and 
he  latest  on  March  17.  In  each  case 
plenty  of  trees  were  left  without  spray- 
ng  for  purpose  of  comparison,  and 
t  was  found  that  perfect  control  for 
each  pest  was  secured  on  both  dates. 

On  January  7,  1920,  some  Elberta 
peach  trees  were  sprayed  for  curl  leaf 
ontrol  with  equally  as  good  success. 
Therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  leaf 
turl  can  be  prevented  by  spraying  any 
line  between  the  first  of  January  and 
he  time  that  peach  trees  begin  to 
Bom. 

the  case  of  twig  borer,  indications 
ire  that  spraying  should  be  delayed 
intil  after  the  first  of  February. 

IS  one  Is  growing  varieties  that  are 
■t  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  curl 
■M  fungus,  but  must  be  sprayed  for 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Contributing  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  Pomclogist,  Chaffev  Junior 
College  of  Agriculture 


RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  CONDUCTED 
BY  MR.  WELDON 

Table  1  shows  the  estimated  percentage  of  Curl  Leaf  Infection  due  to  the  attack 
of  the  fungus  Exoascus  deformans,  and  Table  2  the  number  of  wilted  tips  due  to 
the  Twig  Borer  attack.    Variety  of  peach,  J.  H.  Hale. 


TREE 
NUMBER. 


DATE  OF 
SPRAYING. 


1  , 

2-7-22 

2 

.  ,  2-7-22 

-  TREE  DATE  OF 
NUMBER.  SPRAYING. 


1  , . 

2-7-22 

2 

2-7-22 

3.  . 

,  .  2-7-22 

5    ,  , 

2-7-22 

6 

2-7-22 

7 

.  .  .  2-7-22 

8 

2-7-22 

9.  . 

.  .  ,  2-7-22 

10 

....2-7-22 

TABLE  1 

SPRAY 
STRENGTH. 
Lime-sulfur,  Dry. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 

TABLE  2 

SPRAY 
STRENGTH. 
Lime-sulfur,  Dry. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lhs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 
2  lbs.  to  10  gals,  water. 


PER  CENT  INFECTION. 


UNSPRAYED 
TREES. 

60 
80 
75 
15 
50 
40 
10 


SPRAYED 
TREES. 

0 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 


NUMBER  WILTED  TIPS. 


SPRAYED 
TREES. 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


UNSPRAYED 
TREES. 

21 
24 
5 
28 
23 
15 


t\yig  borer,  no  better  time  can  be  found 
to  spray  than  during  that  period  when 
the  pink  is  showing  in  the  blossom 
buds.  On  the  other  hand  if  curl  and 
not  twig  borer  is  the  main  considera- 
tion, the  application  may  be  made 
earlier. 

For  peach  spraying,  nothing  has 
been  found  that  will  give  better  results 
than  lime  sulphur,  either  liquid  or 
dry.  The  liquid  material  of  the  ordi- 
nary Bauroe  test  of  30  degrees  or  over, 
does  not  need  to  be  used  stronger  than 
one  gallon  of  lime  sulphur  to  ten  gal- 
lons of  water.    The  dry  material  will 


give  equally  as  good  results,  accord- 
ing to  two  years'  tests  by  the  Chaffey 
Junior  College,  when  used  at  the 
strength  of  two  pounds  to  ten  gallons 
"of  water. 

Whether  liquid  or  dry  material  is 
used,  will  depend  upon  comparative 
costs  and  the  personal  liking  of  the 
grower.  The  accompanying  table 
gives  the  results  of  one  of  the  experi- 
ments to  which  reference  already  has 
been  made.  In  the  orchard,  where 
these  records  were  made,  results  were 
so  positive  that  one  could  walk  along 
the  row  where  the  spraying  was  done, 


and  pick  out  every  unsprayed  tree, 
either  because  of  the  twig  borer  infes- 
tation or  the  curl  leaf  infection. 

A  number  of  fruit  growers  in  the 
community  who  viewed  the  experi- 
ments went  away  with  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  lime  sulphur 
spray  than  they  ever  had  before.  The 
peach  grower  cannot  form  a  better 
habit  than  that  of  spraying  his  trees 
with  this  material  each  Reason. 

APRICOT*  IS  INJURED 

While  its  value  in  the  peach  orchard 
is  unquestioned,  investigations  made 
in  Florida  some  years  ago  and  recent 
studies  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  have 
shown  that  the  apricot  will  not  stand 
the  lime  sulphur  treatment.  A  condi- 
tion which  is  called  sulphur  poisoning, 
and  which  results  in  stunted  fruit,  has 
been  observed,  and  there  seems  no 
question  btit  that  the  lime  sulphur  is 
responsible. 

Therefore,  while  peaches  are  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  treatment  outlined, 
the  apricot  grower  must  use  some  sub- 
stitute for  lime  sulphur  in  cases  of 
twig  borer  infestation  as  this  pest  (but 
not  curl  leaf),  also  is  found  on  apricots. 
Since  twig  borer  is  a  chewing  insect, 
an  arsenical  poison;  for  example, 
arsenate  of  lead,  will  kill  when  taken 
into  the  body  of  the  insect.  Peach 
trees  which  have  not  been  sprayed 
with  lime  sulphur  and  which,  after 
coming  into  leaf,  develop  an  infesta- 
tion, may  be  protected  quite  well  by 
an  arsenate-of-lead  spray.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  very  safe  spray  to  use  on 
peach  foliage,  and  some  burning  may 
result  from  its  application. 

No  doubt  the  same  treatment  of  apri- 
cots will  prevent  wormy  fruit,  but  in 
the  absence  of  experimental  data  It 
should  be  tried  only  in  case  of  serious 
infection.  For  all  fungus  diseases  of 
the  apricot  (for  example,  shot  hole  and 
brown  rot)  Bordeaux  mixture  Is  an 
effective  spray.  It  does  not,  however, 
have  any  effect  on  twig  borers.  Apri- 
cots usually  benefit  by  an  early  'spring 
application  of  Bordeaux. 

SCALE  INSECTS  AND  BROWN  MITH 

Sometimes  deciduous  fruit  trees  ar« 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale,  black 
scale  or  certain  other  species  of  mora 
or  less  common  occurrence.  Also  they 
may  have  the  eggs  of  the  brown  mite, 
one  of  the  red  spiders,  on  the  bark. 
All  of  these  pests  can  be  controlled 
successfully  (Continued  on  Page  lh) 


Dipping  Potato  Seed  Insures  Clean  Crop  of  "Spuds" 


PDTATO  diseases  are  responsible 
for  inestimable  losses  annually. 
Disinfection  of  the  seed  is  the 
Sry  best  potato  crop  insurance.  Scab 
ind  rhlzoctonia — black  scurf — are  prob- 
*bly  more  widespread  than  any  others 
ind  the  resultant  losses  are  never  fully 
appreciated.  Both  can  be  controlled 
fairly  effectively  by  dipping  with  corro- 
iIvp  sublimate. 

T*otato  scab,  probably  the  most  com- 
pa  of  all  potato  diseases,  is  well 
■own  by  the  conspicuous  scab  pits  or 
toots  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers, 
■lis  disease  attacks  only  the  tubers. 
K  first  appears  as  minute  reddish  or 
Downlsh  spots  on  the  surface.  The 
•cabby  appearance  of  the  tubers,  which 
follows,  is  due  to  the  growth  of  cork 
Bells,  as  the  tuber  tries  to  protect  itself 
against  the  irritating  action  of  the  in- 
fading  fungus. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
■e  fungus  will  remain  in  the  soil 
nveral  years.  Turnips,  garden  beets, 
■ugar  beets  and  mangels  also  are 
iff»cted  by  this  disease.  These  suscep- 
;ible  crops  should  be  avoided  in  a  rota- 
llon  with  potatoes. 
SMxoctonla  is  a  fungus  disease  which 
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■ 


manifests  itself  in  a  -number  of  ways. 
On  the  tuber  it  forms  small  black 
spots,  which  will  not  wash  off,  but 
can  be  scraped  off  easily.  These  dark 
bodies  are  the  resting  stage  for  the  dis- 
ease and  by  means  of  them  the  fungus 
spores  are  carried  over  from  year  to 
year  and  spread  from  place  to  place. 
This  disease  also  may  exist  in  the  soil, 
but  its  severity  undoubtedly  is  influ- 
enced by  soil  temperature,  moisture 
and  other  factors  during  the  early 
growth  of  the  potato  plant. 

The  most  commen  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  rhlzoctonia  are: 

(1)— POOR  GERMINATION.  Some 
of  the  seed  pieces  fail  to  germinate, 
others  produce  only  short,  thick 
sprouts,  which  fall  to  break  through 
the  ground.  In  some  cases,  the  tips 
rot  off  before  they  reach  the  surface. 
(2)— BROWN  STEM  AND  CANKER. 
When  the  disease  does  not  kill  the 
young  shoot,  a  browning  of  the  stem 
may  result,  this  appearing  as  well  de- 
fined cankers.  (3)— ROLL  LEAF. 
Late  in  the  season  tips  from  newly 


formed  leaves  tend  to  roll  and  have  a 
characteristic  brownish  tint.  (4) — 
AERIAL  POTATO.  When  the  disease 
completely  girdles  the  plant  small 
tubers  are  formed  about  the  girdled 
portions.  (5) — Many  very  small  pota- 
toes are  frequently  produced  on  se- 
riously diseased  plants.  Some  of  the 
various  hosts  upon  which  various  forms 
of  rhizoctonia  have  been  found  in 
America  are  as  follows:  Sugar  beet, 
bean,  carrot,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cot- 
ton, lettuce,  potato,  radish,  sweet  po- 
tato, pumpkin,  watermelon,  garden 
peas;  also  many  species  of  weeds  and 
ornamental  plants. 

DIP  IN  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE 

Use  clean  seed  If  possible.  Treat 
seed  potatoes  only  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate. Formaldehyde  is  not  effective 
in  the  control  of  rhizoctonia.  Avoid 
planting  diseased  areas.  Render  the 
soil  slightly  acid  by  plowing  under 
green  manure  crops. 

The  use  of  sulphur  has  been  recom- 
mended for  scab  treatment,  but  careful 


experiments  indicate  that  this  chemical 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  scab.  Proper 
dipping,  however,  is  very  important 
and  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  oper- 
ation by  all  progressive  potato  men. 

Mercuric  chloride — corrosive  subli- 
mate— has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  material  for  treating  seed  po- 
tatoes. Rhizoctonia  is  controlled  by 
the  two-hour  soaking  in  this  chemical, 
which  controls  scab  equally  as  well  as 
does  formaldehyde  and  should  there- 
fore be  used  as  the  standard  material 
for  all  seed  potato  treatments. 

The  dipping  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  four  ounces  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  thirty  gallons  of  water.  Soak 
the  uncut  tubers  in  this  solution  for 
one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  dry 
before  planting.  Add  one-half  ounce 
of  the  chemical  for  every  four  bushel* 
of  potatoes  treated  for  two  hours,  as 
the  solution  decreases  in  strength  witli 
use.  About  eight  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  are  needed  to  dip  twenty-six 
bushels  of  tubers. 

If  potatoes  are  not  planted  soon  after 
dipping,  dry  thoroughly  before  re- 
placing them  in  storage.  Avoid  thi 
use  of  dirty  or  aid  bars,  because  61 
danger  of  reforestation. 
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FARMERS  AS  EXPERIMENTERS 
While  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  much  of 
the  progress  of  American  agriculture  Is  due  to 
Independent  Investigations  and  experiments  car- 
ried on  by  farmers,  it  is  likewise  true  that  this 
6ort  of  work  often  leads  to  loss.  Many  planters 
cannot  resist  the  lure  of  novelties  and  new  varie- 
ties, which  usually  are  advertised  very  attractively. 
The  result  is  the  expenditure  of  much  money  for 
high-priced  goods  which  frequently  prove  to  be 
worthless.  It  is  desirable  to  experiment  with  new 
and  novel  creations  in  the  plant  world,  but  few 
farmers  can  afford  to  engage  in  this  work  ex- 
tcnstvcly.  — ■ —  

FAILURE  OF  CHEAP  MANAGEMENT 
More  agricultural  co-operative  associations 
fall  because  of  inefficient  management  than  from 
any  other  cause,  judging  by  a  survey  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Unaccustomed  to  the  high  salaries  paid 
expert  executives  by  private  companies,  farmers 
often  employ  cheap  managers.  In  such  cases, 
failure  is  almost  inevitable,  because  a  co-operative 
project  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  business 
organizations  successfully  to  superintend.  No  rea- 
sonable expense  should  be  spared  to  secure  the 
best  brains  obtainable  for  such  work. 


FARMING  WITH  MECHANICAL  POWER 
Electric  motors,  gas  engines  and  tractors 
are  doing  the  work  of  more  than  a  million  horses 
on  California  farms.  A  greater  amount  of  me- 
chanical power,  in  proportion  to  acreage,  is  used 
In  this  State  than  in  any  other,  according  to  Prof. 
L.  J.  Fletcher  of  the  California  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  average  amount  of  oil  and  electric 
energy  used  on  the  average  Golden  State  farm  is 
eight  horsepower,  which  is  more  than  the  animal 
power  used.  The  greatest  number  of  tractors  and 
motors  are  found  in  the  grain  and  fruit  counties, 
the  former  being  used  mostly  for  field  work  and 
the  latter  for  pumping  irrigation  water.  The  en- 
gineering department  of  the  University  Extension 
Division  not  only  teaches  tractor  and  motor  opera- 
tion and  repairing,  but  also  the  installation  of 
septic  tanks  and  farm  lighting  systems,  two  im- 
provements found  in  increasing  numbers  on  Pacific 
Coast  farms.  The  premier  position  of  mechanical 
power  in  California  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
superior  living  conditions  which  prevail  here  and 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  farm  population. 

ACCEPTING  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 
The  independence  of  the  American  farmer  is 
one  of  his  most  commendable  traits  and  one  which 
Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  splendid  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  possible, 
however,  to  carry  this  spirit  too  far,  as  In  the 
Tefusal  to  accept  scientific  information  the  relia- 
bility of  which  has  been  established  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  A  good  example  of  this  atti- 
tude Is  found  in  the  failure  of  some  orchardists  to 
accept  the  scientific  fact  that  pear  blight,  which 
also  attacks  apple  trees,  is  a  germ  disease  and 
can  be  eradicated  only  by  cutting  out  infected 
tissue  with  properly  sterilized  tools.  Instead  of 
tterilizlng  tools  with  chemicals  which  have  been 
proved  safe,  some  farmers  will  experiment  with 
■alt  and  other  unreliable  substances,  with  the 
result  that  the  disease  Is  spread  by  pruning. 
Blight  is  known  to  have  been  carried  to  clean 
♦rrchards  by  farmers  who  deliberately  Ignored  the 
Warnings  of  scientists  In  order  to  prove  to  their 
•wn  satisfaction  that  it  was  infectious. 


'  "What  s  New 

ryj  77         Keeping  Abreast  ot 
•            Agricultural  Progress 

Catalina  Produces  Pickles 

Register  More  Herefords 

SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND  Is  not  usually 
thought  of  as  a  farming  country,  but  the  in- 
habitants grow  a  good  many  cucumbers  and  other 
"pickle  timber,"  and  a  pickle  factory  there  is  very 
much  desired,  according  to  Dr.  George  Clements  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Blight  Damaging  Orchards 

BLIGHT  has  been  unusually  destructive  in  Sacra- 
mento pear  orchards  recently,  according  to 
A.  E.  Morrison,  county  horticultural  commissioner, 
who  says  that  in  one  orchard  practically  every 
tree  has  been  ruined  by  this  dangerous  germ  dis- 
ease. During  the  first  part  of  the  winter  the 
weather  has  not  been  cold  enough  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  pest,  which  is  rendered  much  more 
difficult  to  control  as  a  result  of  this  condition. 
Three  inspectors  are  aiding  growers  to  clean  up 
their  orchards. 

Beetles  Kill  Much  Timber 

THE  United  States  Forest  Service  estimates  that 
100,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine  timber  has  been 
killed  In  the  Happy  Camp-Lava  Beds  district  of  the 
Modoc  National  Forest,  by  pine  beetles  during  the 
past  three  years.  An  examination  of  430,000  acres 
of  yellow  pine  timberland  In  the  area  named  indi- 
cates that  160,000  feet  per  section  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Private  timber  owners  are  co-operating 
with  the  Government  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
pine  beetle. 

Chance  for  High  Farming 

ONE  of  the  problems  of  mountain  farming  Is 
being  solved  in  the  Southeastern  States  by  the 
growing  of  seed  potatoes  to  supply  lowland  grow- 
ers. The  latter  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shipping 
in  Northern-grown  seed  spuds,  but  find  that  an 
equally  good  product  can  be  grown  in  their  own 
Southern  mountains,  where  the  climate  is  similar 
to  that  in  the  North. 

A  dependable  cash  crop  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  California  mountain  farmers. 
Growing  seed  potatoes  for  their  "low  down"  neigh- 
bors may  prove  a  practical  solution  of  this  problem. 

System  Earns  $7,000,000 

THE  general  substitution  of  the  long  pruning 
system  for  the  severe  cutting-back  method  for- 
merly practiced  in  California  Increased  the  1922 
fruit  crop  about  $7,000,000,  according  to  B.  H. 
Crocheron,  agricultural  extension  director,  who 
believes  the  value  of  the  orchards  or  the  State 
has  thereby  been  Increased  $100,000,000.  Half  of 
California's  orchards  are  now  long  pruned,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  This  results  in  a 
one-third  larger  yield  of  fruit,  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Crocheron  and  others  who  have  kept  careful 
check  on  Improved  practice. 

Sheep  Consume  Farm  Waste 

THE  way  in  which  a  small  flock  of  sheep  can  be 
made  to  produce  "side  money"  Is  well  Illus- 
trated by  a  Southern  California  rancher's  experi- 
ence last  year.  Forty  ewes  raised  $700  worth  of 
lambs  and  wool!  During  the  winter  these  sheep 
feed  on  the  alfalfa  fields,  while  in  the  summer 
they  run  on  vacant  land,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  Antelope  Valley,  where  the  ranch  is 
located. 

The  sheep  also  pick  up  grain  stubble  gleanings 
and  are  fed  alfalfa  rakings,  which  are  collected 
after  each  'of  the  six  hay  crops  is  baled.  In  this 
way  the  sheep  flni  their  living  by  using  feed  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste.  They  are  provided 
with  shade  in  summer  and  a  good  shed  during  the 
winter  months. 

Reduce  Hop  Acreage 

,(¥«titH  65,000  bales  of  unsold  hops  now  in 
VY  California  warehouses,  and  the  price  down 
to  7  cents  a  pound  for  first-class  stock  and  no 
market  at  all  for  the  poorer  grades,  the  only 
remedy  for  the  situation  Is  a  drastic  reduction  in 
hop  acreage,"  declares  Irving  S.  Marks,  prominent 
Sacramento  hop  grower  and  dealer. 

There  are  enough  hops  now  on  hand  to  supply 
the  needs  of  this  country  for  the  next  two  years, 
estimates  Mr.  Marks.  Foreign  shipments  have 
been  shut  off  by  Great  Britain's  embargo,  which 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British 
growers  to  dispose  of  their  crop  to  advantage. 
This  and  prohibition  have  ruined  the  hop  market. 

The  consumption  of  beer  in  Great  Britain  has 
decreased  one-half  in  the  past  four  years,  declares 
Mr.  Marks,  dropping  from  36,000,000  barrels  In 
1918  to  18,000,000  barrels  in  1922. 

The  passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  reopening 
of  American  breweries \  would,  of  course,  put  the 
hop  Industry  on  its  feet  again,  but  Mr.  Marks  Is 
not  hopeful  of  such  action  being  taken  by  Congress. 

The  hop  acreage  In  Northern  California  is 
estimated  at  6000  acres,  having  been  decreased 
ooly  10  per  cent  in  recent  years. 


SEVENTEEN  THOUSAND  more  cattle  were  reg| 
istered.  during  the  past  year  by  the  American 
Hereford  Association  than  by  any  other  beef-breed 
association,  according  to  officers  of  the  orgynizarf 
tion  named.  The  total  number  of  Herefords  adJ 
mitted  to  registry  during  1922  wa6  108,430,  an  in* 
crease  of  8411  over  the  previous  12  months,  which' 
shows  a  healthy  growth  of  the  beef  business  along* 
white-face  lines. 

Plan  Local  Produce  Sales 

LASSEN  COUNTY  farmers  are  planning  to  taker 
advantage  of  the  good  market  for  their  produce! 
which  Is  afforded  by  local  lumbering  operations. , 
In  order  to  feed  the  men  engaged  in  Lassen  log- 
ging camps  and  sawmills,  $1,866,000  worth  of  i  r  m 
and  garden  produce  was  shipped  into  the  country 
last  year. 

The  local  grower  finds  it  difficult  to  supply  tills 
excellent  home  market,  because  he  does  not  pro. 
duce  any  one  commodity  in  sufficiently  large  quan-i 
titles  to  interest  the  big  lumber  companies.  This* 
situation  is  to  met  by  a  central  receiving  station, 
where  farm  produce  will  be  received  from  growers  * 
and  graded  and  packed  in  shape  to  sell  at  whole-1 
sale.  The  farm  bureau  is  leading  in  this  c  om- 1 
mendable  movement. 

Hog  Partnership  Plan 

ANEW  partnership  plan  for  raising  purebred] 
hogs  is  being  worked  out  by  Clayton  Slocum,! 
manager    of    the    Key   herd    of  Duroc  Jerseys  tm 
Willows.    Mr.  Slocum  is  going  East  to  purchase  *J 
number  of  high-class  purebred  sows,  in  partner-*] 
ship  with  local  farmers.    The  latter  will  agree  to 
care  for  the  hogs,  while  Slocum  attends  to  the 
selling  and  pedigree  work.    The  cost  of  feed  Is 
divided  equally  between  the  Joint  owners. 

When  a  litter  of  pigs  Is  sold  the  profits  are 
divided  on  a  60-50  basis.  Additional  litters  may 
be  produced  on  the  same  plan,  or  the  partnership 
terminated  by  selling  the  sow.  Mr.  Sim  urn's  pur- 
pose in  putting  this  plan  into  operation  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hogs — especially  purebreds — 
in  California  and  to  enlarge  the  market  demand. 


0' 


Those  JVho  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  renders  the  associate  editors, 
regular  writer*  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  brilliant 
staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority;  each  is 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

'  IX— HELEN  TEMPLE 

RCHARD  and  FARM'S  floriculture  editor 
is  a  true  flower  lover  and  has  the  knack 
of  helping  others  to  grow  them  successfully. 
Because  she  writes  In  such  an  interesting  way 
and  gives  so  much  timely  and  practical  infor- 
mation, she  has  a  greater  following  than  any 
other  popular 
writer  on  this 
subject  in  the 
State. 

In  private  life, 
as  Mrs.  WID  E. 
Temple,  the  con- 
ductor of  "Your 
Garden  of  Flow- 
ers" department 
typifies  the  busy, 
modern  young 
mother,  who,  bo- 
cause  of  her  su- 
perior intelli- 
gence and  effi- 
ciency, is  able 
not  only  to  reign 
as  gracious  queen 
of  her  own  house- 
hold, but  also  to 
give  time  to  out- 
side interests.     

Mrs.  Temple  is  mfis  temple  and  son.-bu.lv. 
gifted  with  the 

rare  Imagination  that  enables  her  to  look  at  a 
bare  lot  or  home-place  and  visualize  the  trans- 
formation that  can  be  brought  about  by  intelli- 
gent planting  and  cafe. 

For  several  years  she  has  msde  a 
study  of  the  flowers  that  can  be  grown 
novice  under  average  California  conditions. 
She  recommends  to  those  who  wish  to  beautify 
their  grounds  the  same  formula  that  she  has 
followed — namely,  to  grow  flowers  and  study 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Helen  Temple's  "Garden  of  Flowers"  Is  an 
exclusive  feature  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
She  tells  each  month  what  to  do  In  season  and 
discusses  such  topics  as  arrangement,  varie- 
ties and  cultural  requirements,  as  well  as  an- 
swering questions  of  subscribers. 

■NEXT  WEEK— J.  D.  B1IBY  BR. 
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Spring  Fertilization  Makes  Fruitful  Groves 


DR.  COIT 


)NE  of  the  most  Important  re- 
quirements for  regular  and  heavy 
crops  of  oranges  is  proper  and 
adequate  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  trees. 
The  methods  of  fer- 
tlliz  a  t  i  o  n  are  di- 
verse and  often  con- 
fusing, because  the 
conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  land 
In  California  differ 
radically  from  those 
prevailing  in  East- 
ern States. 

Extensive  experi- 
ments and  common 
exp  e  r  i  e  n  c  e  both 
show  conclusively 
that    nitrogen  and 
imus  are  the  chief  needs  of  Califor- 
a  soils.   Potash,  phosphorus  and  lime 
e  present  in  adequate  and  abundant 
'',  nounts  in  nearly  all  California  orch- 
d  soils. 

Under  most  conditions,  young  orange 
oTes  may  be  brought  into  bearing 
Ith  the  use  of  leguminous  cover- 
ops  alone,  which  is  by  far  the  cheap- 

t  means  of  fertilization.  Moreover, 
ere  is  plenty  of  room  to  grow  large 
iver-crops  while  -the  trees  are  small, 
fter  the  trees  appropriate  most  of 
e  space  and  come  Into  bearing,  there 
less  room  to  grow  cover-crops  and 
ike  same  time  the  removal  of  crops 
presents  a  heavy  drain  on  the  soil, 
then  becomes  necessary  to  bring  in 
ant  foods  from  outside  sources  in 
■easing  amounts. 

IfiUY  ON  THE  UNIT  BASIS 

The  best  citrus  fertilizer  practice 
to  apply  humus-forming  materials — 
jan  straw,  manure  or  alfalfa  hay — In 
e  fall  and  quick-acting  nitrogenous 
dtfllzer — blood,  cottonseed  meal  and 
A  meal — in  the  spring  or  late  winter, 
0  do  the  deeper  plowing  In  fall, 
ither  than  spring. 

Either  bulky  manure  or  commercial 
itilizer  used  alone  Is  less  desirable 
an  a  suitable  combination  of  these 
^■trials.  The  trees  will  make  much 
flatter  use  of  high-priced  commercial 
Brtilizers  whete  the  soil  Is  well  sup- 
Iteri  with  humus,  which  niantains  the 
icterial  flora  of  nitrifying  organisms. 
Within  recent  years  the  fertilizer 
»de  has  largely  adopted  the  unit 
ial«  for  quotations,  as  this  greatly 
mplifies  the  calculation  of  formulae, 
he  unit,  as  arbitrarily  taken,  is  twenty 
Hinds,  or  one  per  cent  of  the  ton. 
here  are  always  as  many  units  of  an 
ement  in  a  ton  as  the  material 
lalyzes  in  percentages. 

FIGURING  FERTILIZER  PRICES 

For  example,  If  stable  manure  is 
Might  at  $5.00  a  unit  of  nitrogen  plus 
▼e  cents  a  unit  for  organic  matter, 
id  the  manure  analyzes  one  per  cent 
trpgen  and  sixty  per  cent  organic 
atter,  then  we  know  that  the  price 
!  the  manure  would  be  $5.00  plus 
1.00;  a  total  of  $8.00  per  ton.  The 
iyer  would  not  care  about  the  mois- 
■  content,  unless  he  had  to  pay  for 
■asportation.  Manure,  of  course, 
jntains  in  addition  some  potash  and 
ios;  her  is.  but  as  these  are  not 
*dcd,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  allow 
nythlng  for  them. 

Dry  alfalfa  hay,  which  analyzes  two 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

Contributing  Editor  Orchard  and  Farm 
and  one-half  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
eighty-five  units  organic  matter,  would 
be  worth  $16.75  per  ton  for  fertilizer. 
But  the  nitrification  efficiency  of  al- 
falfa hay  is  greater  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary manure  and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
orange  grower  could  afford  to  pay,  if 
necessary,  as  much  as  $1.00  per  unit 
more  for  the  nitrogen  in  alfalfa  than 
that  in  manure,  which  would  raise  the 
former's  value  per  ton  to  $19.25. 

Nitrogen  In  organic  commercial  fer- 
tilizers is  now  quoted  about  $7.00  per 
unit,  delivered,  while  in  straight  chemi- 
cals, such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
calcium  nitrate,  the  price  varies  be- 
tween $4.00  and  $5.00.  Whether  it  is 
best  to  use  an  expensive  organic  ferti- 


Don't  Let  Trees 
Go  Hungry 

IT  pays  to  fertilize  sys- 
tematically. A  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre  a 
year  can  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  crop  several 
hundred  dollars  annually, 
and  also  improve  the  ap- 
pearance, reputation  and 
sale  value  of  the  citrus 
grove. 

Fertilize  regularly  and 
often  with  moderate 
amounts  rather  than 
spasmodically;  the  latter 
method  may  throw  the 
trees  into  "off-bloom." 
Manure  and  bean  straw 
are  the  "bread  and  po- 
tatoes"; dried  blood  and 
fish  meal,  the  "ice  cream 
and  cake"  of  a  well  bal- 
anced meal  for  citrus 
trees.  And  chemical  fer- 
tilize may  be  "courses" 
of  varying  importance, 
according  to  conditions. 

—J.  E.  C. 


lizer,  such  as  blood,  or  a  cheaper  chem- 
ical, will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil*  and  amount  of  bulky  manures 
previously  applied.  If  the  manuring 
has  been  heavy,  then  It  is  a  permissible 
economy  to  use  the  cheaper  chemicals 
named  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  spring 
application. 

HOW   MUCH  FERTILIZER 

It  is  impossible  to  give  specific  di- 
rections as  to  amounts  of  fertilizers 
needed  without  knowing  something  of 
the  soil,  its  previous  treatment  and 
local  conditions.  In  a  very  general 
way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
orange  trees  fifteen  years  old  will 
need  about  three  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  ton  per  year.  Two  pounds  of  this 
chemical  should  be  given  in  bulky  ma- 


nures in  the  fall  and  one  pound  in 
organic  concentrates  in  the  spring. 

One  pound  of  additional  nitrogen  per 
tree  per  year  should  be  added  for  each 
five  years  of  additional  age;  for  ex- 
ample, a  twenty-five-year-old  grove 
would  need  five  pohnds  of  nitrogen  per 
tree  per  year,  as  follows:  332  pounds 
of  manure  per  tree,  or  about  15  tons 
per  acre  in  the  fall,  and  about  14 
pounds  per  tree  of  dried  blood,  analyz- 
ing 12  per  cent  nitrogen,  in  the  spring. 

This  would  cost  about  $105  for  the 
manure  and  $26  for  the  blood,  or  $131 
per  acre  per  year.  This  is  considered 
adequate  for  a  full  bearing  •grove  of 
very  large  trees  where  no  cover-crop 
can  be  grown.  It  should  be  possible  to 
fertilize  an  ordinary  grove  for  $100  per 
acre  per  year.  Such  use  of  fertilizer 
is  often  very  profitable  where  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable  and  where  soil 
moisture  and  pest  control  are  care- 
fully attended  to. 

WHEN  TO  APPLY  MANURES 

Spring  fertilizer  should  be  applied  at 
a  time  to  provide  a  maximum  of  avail- 
able nitrate  while  the  trees  are  bloom- 
ing and  setting  the  crop.  This  period 
varies  with  the  season,  but  ordinarily 
Is  from  the  middle  of  March  till  the 
middle  of  July,  the  greatest  need  com- 
ing about  May  1. 

Organic  concentrates  are  changed 
over  into  soluble  nitrates  by  soil  bac- 
teria, dried  blood  requiring  about  four 
weeks,  fish  meal  six  weeks,  cottonseed 
meal  about  eight  to  ten  weeks. 

Dried  blood  is  the  best  of  these  ma- 
terials, because  it  contains  no  phos- 
phorus or  potash  which  must  be  paid 
for.  It  nitrifies  quickly  and  produces 
excellent  results  with  citrus  trees. 

Because  it  becomes  available  all  at 
once  dried  blood  should  not  be  used  in 
too  large  quantities  and  only  in  con- 
Junction  with  bulky  manures.  It  is 
well,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  some  loss  from  denitrificatlon,  to 
divide  the  dose  of  dried  blood  into  two 
applications,  six  weeks  apart,  except 
where  less  than  six  pounds  per  tree  is 
used. 

The  spring  fertilizer  In  the  case  of 
bearing  trees  should  be  spread  over 
the  entire  soil  area  and  worked  into 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  should  be 
taken  to  apply  generally,  rather  than 
specifically,  for  any  particular  grove. 
Conditions  vary  greatly  and  the  final 
decision  must  he  governed  by  judg- 
ment and  experience. 

SYSTEMATIC  FERTILIZATION  PAYS 

Fertilization  has  not  yet  been  re- 
duced to  an  operation  of  scientific  pre- 
cision. It  is  still  a  mixture  of  art  and 
science.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to 
have  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  soil 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  ferti- 
lizer, for  no  one  properly  can  interpret 
the  analysis  after  it  Is  made. 

As  a  rule,  nitrogen  and  humus'  are 
the  items  liable  to  be  lacking  in  ferti- 
lizers. The  lack  of  humus  can  be  de- 
termined by  walking  over  soil  and 
kicking  into  it  with  the  foot.  The  lack 
of  nitrogen  can  be  seen  by  the  color, 
crop  and  growth  of  the  trees  and  the 
general  appearance  of  other  vegetation 
growing  on  the  land. 


Home  Farm 
Happenings 


He's  a  Real  "Dirt  Farmer" 


W.  BARNES  of  Riverside  County 
-J*  calls  himself  a  "real  dirt 
inner"  and  looks  the  part — a  big, 
jpy  westerner  who  spends  his  time 
i  the  field  and  garden  doing  the 
lines  that  othera  talk  and  write 
lout.  Mr.  Barnes  at  a  recent  fair, 
towed  forty  different  kinds  of  farm 
hps,  mainjy  fruits  and  vegetables. 
11  prown  on  eight  acres  of  land  near 
^1  Santa  Ana  river,  three  miles  north- 
eft  of  Riverside. 

Bweet  spuds  are  the  main  crop,  25 
being  produced  on  five  acres, 
he  trade  prefers  a  rather  small 
pooth  tuber  to  the  big,  overgrown 
lnd  with  varicose  veins.  White  and 
'anrv  Hall  yams  weighing  up  to  seven 
ounds  each  were  grown.  White  rose 
■the  beet  Irish  potato  grown  by  Mr. 
4rnes. 

{The  second  largest  crop  is  Spanish 
Dions,  of  which  three  tons  were  pro- 
need  on  three-fourths  acre.  This  va- 
lety  has  a  very  large  white  bulb,  so 


mild  that  it  can  be  eaten  almost  like 
an  apple. 

Virginia  and  Spanish  peanuts — 
"goober  peas,"  the  Southerners  call 
them — are  grown  between  the  rows  of 
melons,  which  are  eight  feet  apart. 
The  Klondyke  Is  considered  the  best 
watermelon.  The  White  Wonder  will 
keep  until  Christmas  if  It  is  protected 
with  straw.  A  yellow  honey  dew 
melon  looks  much  more  Inviting  than 
the  common  white  variety,  the  veteran 
gardener  points  out. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  the 
sweet-  spud  squash,  or  banana,  were 
shown,  also  a  small,  heavy  and  very 
warty  Japanese  kind.  The  Mammoth 
has  little  to  recommend  it  besides  Its 
size. 

Rhode  Island  greening  apples  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  Easterners,  who 
had  been  told  that  good  winter  applea 
could  not  be  grown  In  this  region. 
Eight  bushes  were  picked  from  a 
single  tree. 

Purple  vetch,  the  best  cover  crop 
for  Southern  California,  Is  grown  In 


a  small  way,  as  Is  buckwheat  and 
many  other  odd  crops. 

From  two  rows  of  Zinnias  $20  worth 
of  blossoms  were  sold  to  a  city  hotel, 
as  many  more  given  away  and  great 
quantities  went  to  waste. 

Roselle  buds  are  considered  fine  for 
Jelly  and  juice,  containing  much  more 
peptic  acid  than  -  most  other  fruits. 
The  Roselle  needs  only  half  as  much 
sugar  as  standard  fruits  and  often  Is 
mixed  with  milder  fruits  to  make  them 
jell. 

THIS  WEEK'S  COVER 

"Buddy  <iel  Naranjo,  4872,"  posed  for 
Mr.  Qoodmanson's  striking  cover  de- 
sign. But  Buddy  did  not  go  through 
the  ordeal  willingly.  It  wa»>only  after 
patient  persuasion  and  Insistence  on 
the  part  of  his  owners,  the  Misses 
Kirby  and  Saunders,  of  Redlands,  that 
he  consented  to  face  the  terrifying 
camera.  And  at  that,  our  photographer 
kept  one  eye  on  the  goat  and  one  on 
his  "finder";  he  has  had  past  experi- 
ence with  heavy  hitters. 


LUGS  AND  TRAYS  IN  ORDER 
Another  job  that  the  rain  is 
fore'",;  on  us  is  fixing  up  fruit-drying 
trays  and  lug  boxes.  Pretty  good 
rainy  day  job  it  is,  too.  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  have  a  lot  of  such  things 
out  of  the  way  before  active  spring 
and  summer  work  opens  up.  Seems 
to  go  faster  when  you  are  not  in  a 
hurry.  When  you  are  waiting  for 
trays  at  drying  time  they  don't  seem 
to  pile  up  very  fast. 


A WORD  ABOUT  ROOTING  HOGS 
It's  just  a  lot  of  fun  to  see  a 
bunch  of  happy,  contented  hogs  root- 
around  in  a  woodland  pasture — good 
as  going  to  a  real  fine  show.  Regard- 
less of  what  "experts"  and  hog-ring 
manufacturers  may  say,  hogs  were 
intended  to  root  in  the  ground;  that's 
what  the  snout  is  made  for.  Nature 
surely  intended  therti  to  eat  roots, 
acorns,  herbs,  charcoal,  bugs,  worms 
and  the  forty  or  more  other  things 
they  get  from  the  ground. 

Our  river  bottom  pasture  is  just 
rooted  all  over;  doesn't  hurt  it  a  bit, 
either.  On  the  other  hand,  this  does 
it  good,  clears  it  up  a  little  more  each 
year,  and  keeps  it  well  cultivated,  so 
that  we  get  a  big  growth  of  grass  for 
the  cattle  and  sheep. 


PULLING  PEAR  STUMPS 
We  are  pulling  out  some  pear 
tree  stumps  this  week,  the  remains  of 
a  few  trees  the  blight  killed.  We  are 
digging  around  them,  then  hitching  a 
chain  to  the  top  of  the  stump  and 
pulling  them  with  a  team.  The  trees 
are  eight  years  old  and  are  cut  off 
about  30  inches  above  the  ground.  In 
the  holes  we  will  plant  prune  trees. 

Surprising  what  big  roots  these 
trees  have!  Takes  a  good  deal  of 
digging  to  get  them  loose.  We  are 
putting  prunes  back  in  the  holes  be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  let  the  ground 
be  idle.  We  have  to  cultivate  and 
irrigate  anyway,  and  we  don't  thin?" 
it  would  be  wise  to  put  a  pear  back 
without  waiting  a  year  or  so  for  the 
blight  infection  to  "sort  of"  die  out 
And  if  prunes  get  pear  blight,  as  is 
now  being  suggested,  just  what  will 
happen,  we  wonder! 


SHEEP  FOR  THE  SOUTHLAND 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  things  we  learn  from  Editor 
Knollin,  Farm  Adviser  Bob  Hodgson 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  H.  A.  Miller  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce agricultural  department  and 
W.  W.  Van  Pelt  of  Riverside  regard- 
ing the  movement  for  more  sheep, 
particularly  more  farm  flocks,  in 
Southern  California.  Which  reminds 
us  that  our  1922  accounts  show  that, 
next  to  the  prunes,  the  purebred 
sheep  were  our  best  money  makers. 

A  small  flock  of  sheep  "fits  in" 
mighty  well  on  a  lot  of  farms  and  w» 
can  see  how  welcome  a  supply  of 
prime  lambs  from  small  farm  flocka 
will  be  to  the  butchers  of  Los  An- 
geles and  surrounding  territory. 

We  understand  the  manure  for  fer- 
tilizer for  citrus  and  other  orchards 
will  be  a  factor  to  be  considered.  Of 
course,  on  Sacramento  River  bottom 
land  that  doesn't  interest  us  so  much, 
but  we  can  see  how  sheep  can  be 
made  successful  competitors  with  hens 
and  cows  as  fertilizer  producers,  and 
with  far  less  care. 

Seems  to  us  there  Is  a  place  for. 
hundreds  of  flocks  of  good,  medium 
wool  grades  that  will  raise  a  prima 
mutton  lamb  to  mature  quickly. 

One  nice  thing  about  a  campaign 
like  this,  backed  by  such  interest* 
and  men  as  those  mentioned  In  th* 
opening  paragraph.  Is  that  It  "goei 
over."  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  to> 
day  la  there  a  greater  organization  ol 
its  kind  than  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  nor  Is  there  any 
other  place  where  worthy  things  are 
done  with  greater  dispatch  than  li 
Loa  Angeles  County  I 
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Deep  Tillage  for  Horse  Farmers 


By  WALTER 

(Contributing  Editor 

LOOK  out,  Mr.  Horse  Farmer! 
You  may  have  foiled  the  tractor 
salesmen  In  the  past,  but  they're 
going  to  get  you 
now!  You  may  suc- 
cessfully have  kept 
away  from  "signing 
jp  for  a  machine," 
despite  all  argu- 
ments as  to  how  it 
would  Increase  prof- 
Its;  you  may  have 
kept  yourself  In 
blissful  i  g  n  orance 
I  of  the  profits  to  be 
procured  through 
I  tractor  operations — 
but  the  salesmen 

WALTER   H.   GARDNER  dave  foun(j  tne  way 

to  prove  to  you  the  virtues  of  plenty 
of  powerl 

And  if  any  one  of  these  clever  young 


H.  GARDNER 

of  Orchard  and  Farm) 

fellows  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than 
another  let's  ask  Caspar  Zwierlein  of 
Stockton  to  stand  up  and  bow! 

A  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

The  first  tractor  was  a  steam  giant 
designed  for  the  logging  camps.  It  was 
soon  adapted  to  the  arduous  task  of 
pulling  a  harvester  on  the  vast  acreage 
of  western  grain  fields.  Since  that  day 
men  have  sought  to  find  implements 
and  methods  that  would  enable  them  to 
utilize  this  wonderful  new  power  and 
convert  it  into  larger  crops  or  lessened 
costs. 

Here  and  there  were  enthusiasts  who 
held  that  if  It  was  a  good  idea  to  plow 
six  inches  it  was  hence  twice  as 
good  to  turn  over  twelve  Inches  of  soil. 
These  eager  ones  were  quickly  disillus- 
ioned.  Barren,  unaerated,  bacteria-free 


Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Here  is  the  problem: 

If  one  hen  lays  one  egg  every  other  day,  how  many  eggs  will  a  thousand 
hens  lay  in  one  day?  You  think  you  know  the  answer,  but  you  don't. 

You  could,  read  all  the  poultry  books  in  the  world  and  still  you  would 
not  know  the  answer. 

To  find  out  Just  how  much  labor  and  feed  it  takes  to  produce  a  thousand 
eggs  a  day  Is  what  you  really  want  to  know,  and  the  truth  about  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  interesting  things  you  will  actually  learn  at  our  Practical 
Poultry  School. 

Broad-gauged,  practical,  hard-headed  business  men  tell  us  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  They  say  California  needs  just  what  you  are  giving  the  people 
who  think  they  want  to  go  into  the  poultry  business,  but  do  not  knew  if 
they  are  fitted  for  it. 

Today  we  have  students  from  Honolulu  to  New  York  City  and  nearly 
•very  trade  and  profession  are  represented.  That  isn't  ail;  we  have  lots  of 
fun  while  we  are  learning,  and  that  isn't  all;  we  have  one  of  the  best  cooks 
In  the  world. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Palo  Alto,  California. 


FREE  BROODER  PIANS-SAVE  7570 


Build  your  own  brooder  from  our  simple,  easy  plans  and  the  famous  EI.EC- 
CHIC  brooder  equipment.  Oil.  gas  or  electric.  Economical  heater  cuts  oper- 
ating cost  In  half.  Automatic  regulator  gives  positive  control  of  temperature. 
Automatic  alarm  signal  makes  loss  or  damage  by  accidents  Impossible.  Psrfeot 
ventilation  guarantees  more  and  better  chicks  with  rapid  development  and 
Q  quick  profits.     We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  OL'ARAN- 

I         ~  I  I   TEED  Incubators,  brooders  and  hovers.    Our  poul- 

ELEC-CHIC 


OUTDOOR  BftOOOER 


■lets   ELEC-CHIC   equipment.  Many 
other  FREE  plans  of  indoor  end  outdoor 
brooders  to  utaot  from. 


try  experts  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  started 
right  raising  poul- 
try. Write  for  our 
big  FREE  catalog 
TODAY. 

POULTRY 
EQUIPMENT 
CO, 
Box  M, 
Burbank, 
Calif. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


BEEMAN  TRACTOR 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

Now  Made  in  Two  Sizes 

With  the  BEEMAN  you  can  do  all  the  work 
usually  done  with  one  horse.    The  BEEMAN 
JR.   does  your   light   cultivating,  weeding, 
belt  work,  etc. 
Mowers. 

IF  INTERESTED  "WRITE  for  catalogs 
on — Ottawa  Drag  Saws,  Allls-Chalmers 
Traotors,    Hand,    Horse    or    Power  Lawn 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO., 

58  Beale  St.,  San   Francisco,  Oallf. 


February  IB  to  March  16  chicks  are  the  ones  that 
will  lay  yaur  nsxt  winter's  eggs.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  order  them.  Wi  are  featuring  the  famous 
English  leghorns,  ths  world's  greatest  egg-laying 
strains  at  the  following  prloss: 

HATOHTNG  EGGSi    16  sggs,  IJ.00;  100  eggs,  IU.00; 

(00  eggs,  166.00;  1000  eges, 
$100.00 

BABY  CHlCKSi     100  or  less,  116.00  par  100;  600, 
1120.00;  1000,  1180.00. 

Writ*  for  our  magalfloent  new  catalog.  Address 
Dept.  O., 

LAN KER8HIM,  CAL  Rout*  1,  Box  177. 


soil  made  a  poor  seed  bed.  And  "deep 
plowing"  came  into  general  disrepute. 

But  here  and  there  in  California  were 
men  to  preach  the  gospel  of  "deep  till- 
age." These  men  Insisted  that  deep 
plowing  did  good  by  breaking  up  the 
undercrust  and  plow  sole — and  then 
undid  that  good  by  turning  to  the  sur- 
face the  barren  stratum  beneath  the 
humus.  They  earnestly  besought  the 
farmer  to  break  up  that  crust  with  a 
knift  of  "subsoiler";  to  let  his  land 
breathe  and  drink  and  sun  Itself;  to 
increase  his  production  through  deeper 
cultivation  rather  than  by  acquiring 
more  acres  or  by'  trying  to  turn  his 
farm  over  on  its  back; 

BIG  TRACTORS  TURN  THE  TRICK 

It  was  only  by  some  dramatic  and 
wonderful  performance  that  the  minds 
of  men  were  to  be  opened  to  the  fact 
that  western  soils,  deprived  of  the  win- 
ter frost  that  breaks  up  all  impacted 
strata,  could  be  benefited  by  a  mechan- 
ical process  that  would  perform  the 
same  operation.  And  when  a  lew  very 
heavy  subsoilers  were  made  and  tried 
out  on  the  largest  of  the  tractors  the 
results  of  the  experiments  were  on 
such  -a  huge  scale  that  people  just 
naturally  couldn't  overlook  the  notable 
benefits. 

It  seems  strange  that  it  took  so  many 
years  for  those  two  groups  to  get  to- 
gether— the  men  who  had  the  big,  pow- 
erful tractors  and  no  implements  by 
which  their  strength  could  be  trans- 
lated into  useful  work,  and  the  others 
who  wanted  to  stir  the  soil  to  greater 
depths  and  didn't  have  the  power  avail- 
able for  the  operation! 

But  the  monster  tractors  demon- 
strated the  virtues  of  deep  tillage  on  a 
splendid  scale.  Men  began  to  listen 
to  the  stories  of  increased  yields,  of 
sturdier  root  growth,  of  frost  protec- 
tion, of  bigger  fruit — and  men  bought 
heavier  and  larger  tractors  that  they 
might  apply  their  power  to  this  new 
philosophy  of  farming. 

AND  NOW  THE  HORSE  FARMERS 

It  takes  plenty  of  power  to  fracture 
the  packed  sub-strata  of  arid  fields. 
The  big  tractors  proved  that  it  could  be 
done  on  "a  magnificent  scale — the 
smaller  tractors  went  ahead  as  fast 
as  the  proper  tools  were  developed  and 
did  it — and  now  the  implements  are 
available  for  the  horse  farmer  to  try  it 
out  for  himself. 

There  is  a  subsoiler  similar  in  design 
to  the  tractor  models,  which  will  go 
eighteen  inches  deep  in  some  soils  be- 
hind four  horses;  in  other  fields  eight 
horses  are  necessary  to  pull  it.  There 
are  discs  that  replace  the  plow — an 
implement  that  leaves  the  ground  level 
and  smooth  Instead  of  ridged. 

There  are  cultivators  that  are  fitted 
with  levers  Instead  of  power  lift;  but 
otherwise  are  equal  to  the  tractor  culti- 
vators. Grain  farmers  can  use  these 
to  break  their  ground  in  the  fall  after 
harvest.  The  operation  costs  less  than 
plowing — and  the  ground  is  in  shape 
for  seeding  long  before  the  rains. 

TRACTOR  MEN  LIKE  IT 

The  new  science  of  deep  tillage  has 
sold  a  lot  of  big  tractors.  And  rlow 
anyone  with  four  horses  can  apply  the 
same  principle.  What  has  the  tractor 
salesman  to  say?  Ask  him.  He  will 
tell  you: 

"Deep  tillage  shows  how  power  can 
be  converted  into  dollars.  The  harder 
a  man  works  for  his  boss  the  more 
pay  he  gets.  The  farmer's  boss  is  old 
Dame  Nature — and  she  will  pay  him 
back  for  every  bit  of  intelligent  labor 
he  gives  her.  Once  a  fanner  applies 
the  principles  of  deep  tillage  to  his 
own  particular  fields  and  crops,  he  is 
not  going  to  give  it  up;  and  he  is  going 
to  have  proved  to  him  the  more  power 
the  better  the  results.  Two  horses  will 
suggest  eight  horses;  eight  horses  are 
going  to  be  replaced  by  a  small  trac- 
tor; the  little  tractor  Is  going  to  call 
for  a  big  one!  It  is  not  easy  for  one 
lone  salesman  to  persuade  a  farmer  to 
buy  his  first  tractor,  but  now  that 
farmer's  own  horses  are  going  to  drag 
him  right  through  the  front  door  of  the 
tractor  dealer's  establishment.  Let  hTm 
use  the  horses  for  a  while — we'll  find 
him  coming  around  and  crying  for 
more  power." 

Much  of  that  1b  exactly  right.  This 
is  the  day  of  new  things.  Deep  tillage 
Implements — In  particular  the  crowder 
or  furrower — have  made  possible  new 
Irrigation  methods  that  rive  ample 
moisture  to  thirsty  trees  and  preserve 
the  dry  surface  mulch — yet  conserve 
water.  The  horse  owner  now  can  try 
out  these  methods  before  making  a 
heavy  Investment. 


Good  Egg  Scale 

r"pHE  testing  of  hens  for  breedta| 

*■   purposes  may  include  the  wei| 
of  each  individual  egg  as  well  as 

numerical  count. 

To  know  positively  what  is 
into  the  incubator,  it  will  be  nec 
to  have  a  delicate  scale  balance 
to  weigh  each  egg  separately.  So 
as  we  know  there  is  no  such 
manufactured;    there  are  scales 
would  give  the  weight,  but  none 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  purr, 

The  drawing  shows  a  little 
made  affair  that  will   do  the 
without  eating  Into  the  poultry 
time  to  any  great  extent.    It  is 


.1 


T 


Imcuiator  tea 

principally  of  wood.    The  base 
is  one  inch  thick,  six  inches  wide 
about  a  foot  long.    The  scale  ba 
of  tough   hard  wood,   light  but 
springy,  length  12  inches,  width 
inches,   thickness    '*    inch.  A 
small  double  end  saw  file  is  used 
the  teeter  bar.    One  corner  of  the 
is  ground  to  a  sharp  edge;  the  fli 
attached    to    the    lower   eide  of 
weighing  bar  in  the  exact  center, 
the  knife  edge  down. 

Short  pieces  of  thin  steel, 
around  half-inch  auger  holes  In 
upright  standards  make  the  rests 
the  knife  edges.  These  steel  rests  : 
be  level  across  so  they  will  be 
same  height. 

Two  holes  are  bored  in  the 
beam,  one  for  the  egg  to  be  weii 
and  the  other  for  the  weight, 
holes  must  be  centered  exactly 
same  distances  from  the  knife  edge^j 
the  teeter  bar. 

The  weight  (shown  to  the  left  of  tM 
scale)  will  be  the  weight  of  the  eaj| 
that  is  wanted.  It  will  be  close 
two  ounces.  Each  breeder  will  estH| 
lish  his  own  standard  and  try  to  flH 
up  to  it.  • 

Large,  well-conditioned  eggs  (o'htf 
things  bpin^  equal)  produce  well-no^j 
ished  chicks — the  ones  that  pe 
growing  beyond  their  less  fortii 
mates — so  that  the  little  egg  scale 
prove  a  great  help  in  establish! 
profitable  flock.— H.  A.  SHEi 


Southern  California 
Poultrymen! 


Ing  J 

in 


Are  you  in  trouble? 

Do  you  need  help  or 
advice  on  any  problems 
of  f  e  e  di  n  g,  breeding, 
housing  or  sickness,  or 
on  methods  of  brooding 
chicks? 

Our  poultry  expert 
at  your  service  with 
time,    information  I 
experience. 

A  request  from  any- 
where in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia will  bring  him. 

Poultrymen's  Co-Opefative 
Milling  Association 

1518   Industrial  8trat)t. 
Low  Angeles,  Calif. 
Phone  1 2<i70         Mala  IBM 


Please  have  your  field  man  oall  on: 

Name   

1*.   O.   Address  I 

Ranch  Looatlon   I*g  ••• 
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Northern  California  Turning  to  Turkeys 


EHAMA  COUNTY  is  one  of 
the  *  sections  of  Northern 
California  where  a  great  and 
growing  interest  is  taken  in 
raising  the  turkey,  that  no- 
ble bird  Which  graces  so 
many  Christmas  and  Thanks- 
giving feasts.  Extensive  grain 
fields,  which  often  are  infested  with 
grasshoppers  and  other  edible  insects, 
furnish  much  cheap  feed  for  these  fine 
fowls.  Turkey  prices  have  not  slumped 
during  the  past  few  years  like  those  of 
many  other  farm  products,  being  in 
fact  about  100  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  eight  years  ago. 

DIVIDES  PROCEEDS  WITH  OWNER 

From  1500  to  2000  turkeys  are  grown 
each  year  on  W.  P.  Hammond's  Elder 
Creek  ranch  in  Tehama  County.  The 
birds  are  cared  for  by  a  competent 
poultryman,  who  divides  with  the 
ranch  owner  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  stock,  one  party  furnishing  the 
labor  and  the  other  the  feed. 

The  turkey's  troublesome  tendency 
to  trespass  on  neighboring  grainfields 
Is  curbed  by  a  movable  wire  netting 
fence,  which  is  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  as  successive  areas  are  pas- 
tured. This  plan  not  only  lessens  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  flock,  but  also 
avoids  possible  trouble  with  neighbors, 
who  sometimes  suffer  loss  from  the 
depredations  of  birds  which  have  wan- 
dered from  the  home  range. 

TURKEYS  ARE  GOOD  RUSTLERS 

The  main  thing  to  avoid  in  choosing 
a  base  for  turkey  growing  operations 
is  dampness,  which  is  this  fowl's  worst 
enemy.  It  Is  possible  profitably  to 
grow  them  in  confinement,  but  as  a 
rule  it  pays  much  better  to  provide 
them  with  ample  range. 

Turkeys  are  good  rustlers  and  on  an 
average  farm  will  find  their  own  feed 
until  fattening  time,  when  they  need 
a  little  extra  grain  to  fit  them  for 
market.  However,  they  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  coyotes  and  other  predatory 
animals  and  therefore  need  close 
watching  or  careful  fencing.  Herding 
turkeys  is  an  excellent  occupation  for 
children  during  the  summer  vacation 


Profits  in  Turkey  Raising  Prove  Attractive  to 
Sacramento  Valley  Farmers 

THE  bulk  of  the  birds  which  form  the  basis  of  holi- 
day dinners  in  California  will  not  in  the  future 
come  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  judging  by 
the  interest  in  this  branch  of  the  poultry  business 
manifested  by  Sacramento  Valley  ranchers.  The  price 
of  these  toothsome  fowls  during  the  season  just  passed 
was  about  twice  what  it  was  before  the  World  War, 
while  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  pro- 
duction costs. — The  Editor. 


on'  large  ranches  or  where  there  is 
much  outside  range  available.  A  good 
dog  may  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  han- 
dling the  flock. 

"The  chief  difficulty  in  turkey  cul- 
ture," states  a  successful  grower,  "is 
to  get  the  poults  over  the  first  month 
of  their  existence,  which  is  their  dan- 
ger period.  Close  confinement  and  un- 


sanitary surroundings  are  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  mortality  among  the 
young  turks. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  disagree- 
ment among  growers  as  to  best  meth- 
ods of  care  and  feeding  of  the  youth- 
ful birds,  which  are  fed  nothing  at  all 
for  the  first  thirty-six  hours.  We  have 
found  well-baked  bread  the  best'  feed 


This  splendid  specimen  of  the 
turkey  tribe  has  reason  to  bes 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  com- 
mands a  higher  price  than 
any  other  kiyid  of  poultry. 
Turkeys  are  truly  kings  of 
the  feathered  world  and  re- 
ward, those  who  master  the 
secret  of  raising  them  suc- 
cessfully. 


for  them  until  they  are  able  to  eat 
wheat  and  cracked  corn.  The  batter 
may  be  made  of  either  wheat  flour  or 
corn  meal  and  mixed  with  buttermilk, 
to  which  is  added  soda,  salt  and  an 
egg  or  two.  A  dish  of  sand  and  lime 
and  plenty  of  fresh  water  should  be 
kept  before  the  growing  fowls  and 
the  utmost  cleanliness  observed  in  the 
care  of  their  quarters." 

EARLY  BIRDS  TOP  MARKET 
Because  of  the  demand  for  large 
birds  at  Thanksgiving,  early-hatched 
poults  generally  prove  the  most  prof- 
itable, although  the  birds  are  more 
easily  started  after  the  weather  gets 
warm  and  dry. 

One  gobbler  should  be  mated  with 
not  more  than  fifteen  hens,  according 
to  an  experienced  breeder.  The  latter 
will  begin  to  lay  fertile  eggs  within  a 
fortnight  after  mating  and  will  produce 
a  dozen  and  a  half  eggs  before  becom- 
ing broody.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  gather 
the  eggs  as  laid,  mark  them  with  the 
date  of  production  and  place  them  in 
a  cool,  dark  place  until  needed  for 
hatching.  The  oldest  eggs  should  be 
used  first  and  turned  daily  until  the 
poults  appear,  which  will  be  in  four 
weeks. 

Chickens  and  incubators  may  be 
used  for  later  hatches,  but  turkey 
hens  make,  the  best  brooders  and  to 
them  should  be  entrusted  the  care  of 
all  the  young.  Don't  be  discouraged 
by  a  large  percentage  of  mortality 
among  the  frail  young  birds,  as  they 
are  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  food 
fowls  and  animals  which  are  propa- 
gated artificially. 

A  number  of  growers  are  very  suc- 
cessfully solving  this  problem  by  mix- 
ing wild  blood  with  domestic  stock. 
The  wild  "toms"  are  mostly  from  stock 
originally  captured  in  the  Southwest- 
ern States.— ARTHUR  L.  DAHL. 


HARNE8SING  HAT  CREEK 

Farmers  living  along  Hat  Creek, 
Shasta  County,  are  planning  to  install 
a  number  of  water  wheels  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  and  operation  of 
machinery,  as  a  result  of  demonstra- 
tions made  by  A.  S.  Stirniman,  agricul- 
tural extension  specialist. — 'DONALD 
ASHTON. 


The  attractiveness  of  the  fine 
California  farm  home  shown 
below  is  enhanced  by  the 
splendid  flocks  of  turkeys 
feeding  in  the  foreground,  not 
to  mention  the  "bunch  of 
money"  they  represent.  Tur- 
key production  in  most  parts 
of  California  does  not  equal 
the  demand  for  this  popular 
product. 


Harvesting  Golden  Nuggets 


California  s  Citrtts  Crop — 
58,000  Cars 
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Modern  Packing  Methods 


California  oranges,  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit are  marketed  under  the  famous 
"Sunkist"  brand  by  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  one  of  the 
world's  oldest,  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful agricultural  co-operative  con- 
cerns. 

Orange  picking  begins  in  November 
and  lasts  practically  the  entire  year, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  har- 
vested in  the  winter  and  spring,  the 
navel  crop  preceding  the  Valencias. 
Lemon  trees  bear  blossoms,  green 
fruit  and  ripe  fruit  every  month  in  the 
year. 

Practically  the  entire  citrus  fruit 
crop  is  picked,  packed  and  marketed 
by  private  or  co-operative  companies, 
relieving  the  grower  of  all  but  produc- 
tion problems.  Mexican's  do  most  of 
the  picking,  under  careful  supervision. 

PACKERS  EARN  GOOD  WAGES 

Uoth  pickers  and  packers  are  re- 
quired to  wear  cotton  gloves,  which 
protect  the  fruit  from  finger-nail  in- 
jury. Experience  has  demonstrated 
the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  han- 
dling citrus  fruits  to  prevent  cuts  and 
bruises,  which  formerly  caused  great 
loss  by  subsequent  decay. 

The  packing  is  done  mostly  by 
women  and  girls,  many  of  whom  by 


piece  work  earn  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  guaranteed  minimum  wage 
of  $16  a  week.  Long  experience  en- 
ables packers  to  wrap  each  orange  or 
lemon  and  place  it  in  the  box  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  orange 
packers  are  professionals,  who  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  this  work,  going 
from  one  district  to  another  as  their 
services  are  required.  Many  wives 
and  daughters  of  growers,  however, 
pick  up  a  nice  "bunch  of  pin  money" 
by  helping  prepare  the  citrus  crop  for 
market. 

GROWERS   OWN  TWO  SAWMILLS 

California  orange  packers  are  a  su- 
perior class,  far  above  average  girl 
factory  workers  in  Eastern  cities.  The 
former  labor  under  pleasant,  sanitary 
conditions  in  a  land  of  sunshine,  and 
earn  good  wages.  The  loose  fruit  and 
packed  boxes  are  handled  by  men, 
who  nail  up  boxes  and  load  (tars. 

A  branch  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  known  as  the 
"supply  company"  supplies  members 
with  box  shook,  nails,  wrapping  paper 
and  other  packing-house  supplies.  The 
exchange  owns  and  operates  two  large 
sawmills  at  Hilt  and  Susanvillc,  North- 
ern Callfor-  (Continual  on   Page.  I',) 


Every  orange,  lemon  or  grapefruit  is  inspected  carefully  and  graded  by 
hand.    It  has  been  found  that  women  do  this  work  more  efficiently 

than  men. 


r    -  - 


Women  and  girls  pack  almost  the  entire  California 
~\crop,  acquiring  a  deftness  and  dexterity  which  is 

marvelous. 


After  being  carefully  cleaned  and  graded  for  quality, 
the  fruit  is  mechanically  sized  for  packing. 


1 


j  The  packed  boxes  are  carried  over  roller  conveyors  to  the  nailing 
where  the  cover  boards  are  fastened  in  place  with  almost 
in  credible  rapid ity. 


press. 
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A  good  example  of  inter- 
cropping  shoivs  alfalfa 
being  grown  between  the 
rows  of  trees  in  a  young 
orchard  near  Sacramento, 
In  such  cases  liberal  irri- 
gation is  necessary. 


A  "two-story"  bqugainvil- 
lae  vine,  uhich  teas  a 
mass  of  purple  bloom  in 
December,  beautifies  barn 
F.  C.  Hageman's  San 


Fernando  Valley 
ranch. 


orange 


mam-' 


This  giant  horseshoe,  between  a  beautiful  concrete 
pergola  and  a  lawn  fence  made  of  the  same  mater- 
ial, should  bring  good  luck  to  the  Azusa  orange 
ranch  which  is  thus  adorned. 


to 


Vi 
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These  fine  mule  colts 
are  not  from  Missouri, 
but  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  where  mules 
perform  much  farm 
work.  They're  fast 
"growing  into  money" 


At  the  left^—A  milk- 
ing machine  being 
easily  operated  by  a 
modern  milkmaid,  in 
the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Dairymen  every- 
where are  turning  to 
mechanical  equipment 
as  the  means  of  cut- 
ting labor  costs  and 
gaining  release  from 
drudgery. 
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Monorail  Hand  Truck  for  Handling  Milk 


ALONG  the  Columbia  River,  be- 
tween Portland  and  Astoria,  the 
railroad  crosses  long  stretches  of 
Bwampy  ground.  Little  development 
work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
draining  the  land  and  clearing  it  of 
timber  and  brush.  Improved  farms 
are  few  and  far  between.  Dairying 
Is  the  chief  agricultural  industry.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  this  work  is  the  daily  trans- 
portation of  milk  and  cream  to  ship- 
ping stations,  as  the  annual  rainfall  is 
ninety  inches  and  the  roads  are  gen- 
erally muddy  and  at  times  impassa- 
ble. 

W.  DeJong,  a  Brownsmead  rancher, 
Bolved  the  problem  by  building  a  small 
hand  truck  to  run  on  one  of  the  rails 
of  the  railroad.  The  truck  consists 
of  a  two-inch  plank  a  foot  wide  and 
glx  feet  long,  with  a  notch  in  either 
end,  in  gb.ich  is  fixed  a  six-inch  wheel 
with  flanges  to  keep  it  on  the  rail. 
Just  behind  each  wheel  a  1  x  12  x  30- 


All  the  Gold  mined  since 
1885  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  One  Year's 
Dairy  Products. 

The  United  States  is  a  great 
gold  producing  country ;  and  yet, 
according  to  Dr.  Larson,  head 
of  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Division,  it 
would  require  all  the  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  since 
1885,  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  pay  for  the  farm  value  of  one 
year's  dairy  products. 

Dairying  Pays  Best 

During  1922,  grain  marketed 
through  dairy  cows  has  returned 
its  owner  32%  more  than  if 
marketed  through  beef  animals; 
28%  more  than  if  marketed 
through  hogs,  and  4 1  %  more 
than  if  marketed  as  grain. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  enormous 
production  and  relatively  greater 
profit,  dairying  has  not  been 
overdone.  Dairy  products  are 
higher  in  price  than  a  year  ago, 
there  are  less  in  storage,  and 
consumption  is  steadily  increasing. 

Cream  is  Gold 

If  every  cream  separator  user 
thought  of  gold  in  place  of 
cream,  every  separator  would  be 
selected  only  on  the  basis  of 
greatest  skimming  efficiency  and 
durability,  and  not  for  some 
"talking  point"  or  "low  price." 
No  one  would  deliberately  throw 
gold  away,  and  yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  worn- 
out  and  inferior  cream  separators 
in  use  today,  wasting  cream  twice 
a  day,  365  times  a  year. 

Dm  Laval  the  Best 

The  De  Laval  is  the  world's  greatest 
cream  saver,  as  proved  by  the  fact 
Ast  there  are  more  in  use  than  all 
•ther  makes  combined — that  96%  of 
the  best  creameries  use  De  Lavals — 
that  they  are  used  and  endorsed  by 
dairy  authorities  and  leading  dairymen 
everywhere — and  have  won  thousands 
of  contests  and  over  1000  grand  and 
Srst  prizes. 

It  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest  cream 
separator.  One  can  be  bought  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
less  than  a  year.  Why  not  see  your 
De  Laval  Agent  at  once,  or  write  us 
for  full  information? 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

•1  Beale  Street  Sea  Francisco 


Inch  board  is  fixed  In  an  upright  posi- 
tion, being  held  in  place  by  three- 
cornered  pieces  of  board,  1  x  12  x  24 
inches,  nailed  on  either  side. 

The  truck  Is  balanced  and  pushed 
along  by  holding  one  of  the  end 
boards.  With  this  truck  several  cans 
of  cream  are  transported  daily  three 
miles  to  Blind  Slough  and  from  there 
shipped  to  Astoria,  where  the  cream 
is  used  in  making  milk  chocolates. 
DeJong's  boys  have  become  experts 
in  hopping  over  the  ties  and  attain 
surprising  speed.  An  aproaching 
train  can  be  seen  for  several  miles  in 
either  direction,  so  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  an  accident. — O.  H.  B. 


Testing  Cows  for  Profit 

AS  a  result  of  testing  21,000  cows 
for  butterfat  production,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  each  50  pounds  of 
annual  butter  production  Indicates  $16 
income  over  feed  cost. 


Poultrywoman  Succeeds 

DURING  the  month  of  January, 
when  there  was  several  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground  in  Lassen 
County,  100  buff  Orpington  pullets  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  C.  D.  DeForest  of 
Johhstonville,  laid  an  average  of  69  to 
80  eggs  per  day.  This  enterprising 
poultrywoman  has  for  eight  years  been 
breeding  from  high-class  stock  and 
culling  her  chickens  systematically. 
As  a  result,  her  birds  have  won  prem- 
iums at  the  Lassen  county  fair,  and 
she  Is  credited  by  the  Lassen  Farm 
Bureau  with  having  the  best  laying 
hens  In  northeastern  California,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  her  flock. 

Mrs.  DeForest's  methods  differ  rad- 
ically In  two  respects  from  those  of 
most  commercial  poultry  producers: 
she  raises  a  meat  breed  and  uses  hens 
Instead  of  Incubators  for  hatching 
eggs.  The  chicks  are  mothered  by 
hens  instead  being  artificially  brooded. 
Mrs.  DeForest  has  five  pens  of  breed- 
ing stock  with  roosters  from  official 
trap-nested  hens  having  records  of  200 
eggs  or  more  per  year.  These  males 
were  shipped  In  from  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. 

HENS  HATCH  2600  CHICKS 

About  2500  chicks  are  hatched  each 
year.  Two  hundred  hens  are  being 
used  for  hatching  and  brooding  pur- 
poses this  year.  Each  hen  has. a  sep- 
arte  coop  and  small  runway.  The 
chicks  remain  here  with  their  mothers 
until  well  developed,  after  which  they 
are  given  the  run  of  the  orchard. 

More  than  1500  accredited  baby 
chicks  from  Mrs.  DeForest's  flock  are 
being  distributed  by  the  farm  bureau 
among  its  members  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  new  flocks  of  pure-bred  buff 
Orpingtons.  Each  member  of  the 
Lassen  union  high  school  poultry  club 
has  obtained  fifty  chicks  from  Mrs. 
DeForest's  acredited  breeding  stock. 
Some  of  the  club  members  will  rent 
the  mother  hens  until  the  chicks  are 
feathered  out,  while  others  will  find 
different  hens  to  care  for  their  chicks. 

—FERN  SHARP. 


Ducks  Penned  and  Loose 

LOOSE  ducks  for  growing  and  lay- 
ing Is  the  recommendation  of  J. 
W.  Focht  of  Tulare  County,  but  penned 
ducks  for  fattening.  He  has  kept 
ducks  where  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  them,  and  while  they  are  out 
where  they  can  get  In  the  water  all 
the  time  they  will  not  get  fat.  How- 
ever, such  treatment  Is  fine  to  produce 
vigor,  and  all  right  for  growing  duck- 
lings. 

When  you  want  to  fatten  a  duck  to 
eat  that  is  something  different.  Hardly 
a  creature  will  put  on  fat  as  quick  as 
a  duck,  provided  it  Is  fed  right  and 
kept  right.  A  week's  good  feeding 
will  make  a  thin  duck  as  fat  as  can  be 
desired. 

A  very  satisfactory  method,  accord- 
ing to  Focht,  Is  to  keep  the  ducks 
penned  all  day,  with  plenty  of  good 
drinking  water,  but  none  that  they  can 
play  in,  and  then  let  them  out  for  a 
few  minutes  toward  evening,  so  that 
they  can  wash  and  refresh  themselves, 
without  giving  them  time  to  start 
frolicking  and  working  off  their  gains. 

Melons  are  said  to  be  fine  for  ducks, 
though  not  in  large  quantities,  for 
chickens.  In.  fact,  melon  seed  are  said 
to  have  caused  the  death  of  chickens. — 
Tulare  Farmer.  , 


FREE  BOOK 

Just  a  fiott-earJ  request  will  bring 
you  this  valuable  tou>  book.  We 
ci*  onty  thai  you  (>l<  us  the  name 
«f  your  dealer  when  you  write. 


^.How  to  put  sick 
or  backward  cows 
back  on  their  feet" 

THINK  BACKWARD— how  many  times  would  yout 
not  have  given  almost  anything  to  know  just  what 
to  do  to  save  a  sick  cow.  Or  perhaps  a  cow  did  not 
seem  exactly  sick,  but  without  apparent  reason  t*ie  milkv 
pail  brought  its  daily  disappointment 

In  order  that  cow  owners  may  have  at  their  finger 
tips  authoritative  information  on  the  symptoms,  cause* 
and  home  treatment  of  the  most  common  cow  ailment* 
we  publish  and  distribute  free  our  famous  book,— "The 
Home  Cow  Doctor." 

Besides  a  wealth  of  useful  general  information  it 
will  tell  you  about  the  wonderful  cow  medicine,  Kow- 
Kare  and  its'  use  in  the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  A bor- 
lion.  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Loss  ol  Appetite,  etc.  The  book  also  explains  how  cow* 
can  produce  vigorous  calves  and  remain  strong  and 
healthy."  Just  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Kow-Kare  two- 
weeks  belore  and  two  weeks  after  calving  does  won- 
ders  in  building  the  perfect  milk-making  machine. 

Increase  the  Milk  Yield 

Every  added  pint  is  sure  profit.  Try  Kow-Kare  ort 
your  cows  one  week  each  month  and  the  results  will' 
surprise  you.  Its  toning,  strengthening  effect  on  the  mille 
producing  organs  is  positive  and  promptly  visible. 

Give  Kow-Kare  a  trial  on  backward  milkers. 
Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
sell  the  large  package,  for  $1.25;  medium 
size  65c.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,  Inc.  Lyndonville.  Vti 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California, 

Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 
The  Charles  Weeks   Poultry  Colony   No.   2  is  now 
being  established  at  Owensmouth,  California, 
25  miles  from  Los  Angeles 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


^hc Famous  ELEOCHIC  Brooder 

J  MILL  RAISE  MORE  AND  BETTER  CHICKS 

AT  LOWEST  OPERATING  COST** 


A  $f ientiflcally  constructed,  economical  heater,  positive  au- 
tomatic temperature  controller  and  alarm  signal,  with  per- 
fect ventilation,  makes  the  greatest  brooder  combination  ever 
placed  on  the  market.  Twenty  years  practical  brooding  ex- 
perience back  of  every  EL  EC -CHIC.  Without  question,  the 
most  efficient  and  dependable  brooder  made.  Just  give  u«  an 
opportunity  to  prove  it  to  you  at  our  risk.  Write  for  big  FREE 
incubator  and  brooder  catalog  TODAY.  POULTRY  EQUIP- 
MENT CO.,  DrA  M.  Burbank,  Calif. 


Garland's  Complete 
Vegetable  Garden 


7  Big  Pkts.)  -  - 
«  Best  Seeds  V  /  Sf* 
Postpaid.)  ' 

Full  pkc  each  of  Radish,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Tomato,  Beet,  Parsley. 
Spinach.  Worth  70c. 
Flower  Seeds:  10  big  pVu;  10 
different  varieties;  $1.00  Q=jC 
value;  postpaid  •  •  • 
Free  Gift  Pkt.  with  all  orders 
for  both  collections. 
Write  for  GARLAND'S  MIDGET 
CATALOG  of  seed  bargains.  Free. 
GARLAND  SEED  CO. 
101   Street         San  Jose,  California 


lets; 

3; 


MLEY 

SADDLES 
are  better! 

Hamley  knows  saddles! 
World's  champions  demand 
Hamiey'a.  Our  160  page  book 
tells  all  about  them.  Get  this 
book  and  let  It  be  your  Intro- 
duction to  real  saddle 

comfort  —  for    your    tit 

horse  and  far  you  J 


HAMLEY  4V  CO. 


Ilox  66 


PENDLETON. 
OREGON 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

50  c-nu  a  line  (average  7  words!. 
For  wlilt*  apace,  rots,  or  display  type, 
most  U  computed  according  to  total 
ipace  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  15 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Broad- 
nay  at  Eleventh.  I.os  Angelea 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE  A<~RB  AND  INDEPENDENCE,  OR 
The    Fine   Art    of    Earning    a  Comfortable 

Living  on  One  Acre  In  California. 

For  thos*  who  deslrs  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California    without    living    up  hard-earned 

capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  II  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  world 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
■WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto. 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  1 
Is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth. 
California,  it  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Writs  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH,  CALIF. 


ORCHARD  homes  in  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fnilt.  nut,  berry  land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roads; 
electricity,  telephones;  on  R.  R. :  three  acres 
up.  raw  ox  improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise,  California. 

RANCH,   8*  acres.   San  Bernardino  County; 

apples,  pears,  grapes;  tractor,  Implements, 
Fun!;  plenty  of  water,  two  pumping  plants; 
good  house,  furnished,  and  buildings;  $15,000, 
terms,  or  exchange.  lis  E.  McLean  St, 
Alhambra,  Calif. 

SMALL  YOUNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  Interset 
apricots,  highly  Improved,  plenty  water, 
fine  soil  well  located.  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  Investigation.  Prices  for  quick 
■ale.  tfrms.    P.  O.  Box  734.  Oxnard.  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.     Give  particulars  and   lowest  price. 
JOHN   J.    BLACK.   110th    Street.  Chippewa 
Falls.  Wisconsin. 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farms.  De- 
scrlbs  and  stats  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
Mown,  3«7  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

BI'liRYMAN'S  Bushes  Bear  Big  Berries.  You 
read  the  Illustrated  editorial  In  this  maga- 
■Ine  of  Dec.  24  under  above  heading.  Writs 
for  prices  on  Mammoth  Tbornless  Blackbsrry 
and  the  New  Del  Rosa  Red  Raspberry  plants. 
n  t:.  Berryman,  R.  2,  Highland,  Calif.  

EXTRA  FINE  RHUBARB  PLANTS— Very 
profitable  crop.  Fine  Intercrop  In  young 
orchard.  One  planting  lasts  many  years. 
Bears  crop  few  months  after  planting.  Rhu- 
barb Association  markets  crop.  Circular  fres. 
W.  A.  LEE.  Box  II.  Covins.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Sour  orange  and  D.  Lotus  Per- 
simmon seed-bed  trees;  Valenclas,  Mission 
Olives  Texas  Umbrellas,  Wonderful  Pome- 
granates. SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES,  1997 
»;   Colorado  St.,  Pasadena.    Phone  Colo.  6361. 

WONDERFUL  POMEGRANATE  TREES  ars 
hardy,    ornamental   and   profitable.  Offer 
good  2-year-old  trees  reasonable.    For  prices 
■write  J.  W.  IRWIN.  Lindsay.  Calif.  

Al   BLACK  MONUKKA   grape  cuttings,  U 
inches  long,  $60  per  1000;  10,000  or  more, 
640  per  1000.    Rush  your  order.    W.  A.  LEE, 
Covins,  Calif. 


FOR     SALE  —  Cory     Thornless  Blackberry 
plants,  strong,  well-rooted  vines,  $1.60  per 
nozrn.  $6  per  hundred,  prepaid.    F.  DREW, 
Route  1.  Box  141,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 


CORY'S  Thornless   Blackberry   plants  from 
vines   that   produced   3   tons-  per  acre  II 
months  aftsr  planting.    WM.  MORTBNSON, 
Vme  St.,  Lodl,  Calif.  


60  f  10  CHOICE,  inspected   loganberry  plants. 

Unusual  low  price.  Harry  Lanum,  Rt.  4, 
Balcm.  Oregon. 


11/"  HIYA  PERSIMMON'S — Extra  fins  trees. 

I  omprranates.  Circular.  SHERWOOD 
1       -immon  NURSERY,  Fullerton,  Calif.  * 

FOR  SALE — Clarkadota  flf  outttngs  and  a 
frw  rooted  trees.     RADIUS  *  POM E ROY, 
Oak  dare,  Calif. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F.  R.  Walker,  Puente,  Calif. 

pxa1^tT^[d^uTbT^ 


CHOICE  GLADIOLAS  at  rsduced  prices — 
12  bulbs,  all  standard  namsd  varieties, 
regular  retail  price  11.60  to  $1.76,  sent  post- 
paid for  $1.  80  bulbs  for  $2.  ROSBDALE 
FLOWER  GARDENS,  Paclflo  Grove,  Calif. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR    SALE  —  Strawberry  plants:  Magoon, 
$4.60  per  thousand;    Gold  Dollar  and  Im- 
proved New  Oregon.  $4  psr  thousand.  SAM 
VORELL.  Routs  I,  Canby,  Ors,  


'OR  niix — Carolina  strawberry  plants  la 
large  quantities.  $1  par  thousand,  postpaid. 

M    HAWLBI,   El  Cajon.  Calif. 


^OULTRY^ 

HANSON'S 

Pcffigrced  SX.W.  leghorns 

Our  200-Egg  Flock  Average 

for  Six  Years 
Our  221 -Egg  Flock  Average 
for  Three  Years 


Contest  Winners  in  Two 
Hemispheres 
Send  for  Interesting 
Catalogue 

J.  A.  HANSON 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


Elec-CMc  Hatched  Baby  Chicks 

ire  profit  makers  by  nature.  Every  chick 
comes  to  you  with  sterling,  robust  vitality. 
They  are  busy-bodies  right  from  the  start. 
Busy  growing;  then  later  busy  laying  and 
paying.  This  Is  Insured  by  the  ELEC-CHIC 
'icientlflc  method  of  batching,  and  their 
healthy,  robust,  heavy  laying  parentage. 
Hatches  off  every  Monday.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  saying  when  you  want  them,  and 
save  tlmu  and  disappointment  In  getting  de- 
livery when  you  want  It.  Leghorns,  16c; 
Reds,  ISo.  Rocks,-  20c;  Wyanilottes,  26a. 
Charges  prepaid.  Add  lo  each  in  less  than 
100  lots.  No  C.  O.  D.'s.  Agents  for  Elec-Cn,° 
Incubators  and  Brooders,  send  for  catalogue. 
ELEC-CHIC  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  L,  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.  Visit  our  plant  at  Roscoe.  Ref- 
erence:   First  National  Bank  of  Bur  bank. 


.Send  for 


KEEP  YOUR  MIND  OFF  THE 
HATCH  WITH  A 
CHARTERS  INCUBATOR. 
Ifs  ths  famous  CHARTERS/ 
REGULATOR  that  does  thai 
trick  The  heat  In  the  egg" 
chamber  Is  automatically  kept 
so  uniform  that  variation  Is  not 
more  than  half  a  degree, 
our  free  catalog,  which  tells  ths 
story.  CHARTERS  MFG.  CO., 
SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIF. 

OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  hatched  In  the  world's  largest  elec- 
tric hatchery.  Choice  fres  range,  high  egg- 
producing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  ths  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Write  for  prices,  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Established  In  1891.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service  to  the  poultry  Industry. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
132  Seventh  8t.  Petaluma,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  Whits  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Anconaa,  Black  Mi- 
norca*. White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  *  Hatchery, 
Route  1.  Box  246,  King  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — Now  booking  orders  for 
S  C.  Whit*  Leghorn  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egga  Our 
stock  has  been  carefully  bred  for  heavy  lay- 
ers and  are  now  mated  to  males  bred  from 
high  trapnested  stock.  Baby  chicks.  Janu- 
ary and  February  delivery,  til  per  hundred; 
after  March  1st,  $16.  For  hstchlng  ergs, 
write  for  quotations.  HOPLAND  ■  STOCK 
FARM.  HopTand.  Calif. 


GET  GOOD  CHICKS — Whits  leghorns.  R.  L 
Reds,  Barred  Rorka  From  heavy  layers, 
electrically  hatched.  All  sturdy  youngstera 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  White  Leghorn 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Early 
chirks  pay.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  P.  O.  Box  67C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif 


BABY  CHICKS — R.  L  Reds.  Utility  stock- 
Large,  dark  birds;  grow  Into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Capacity  60.000.  Attractive 
prices  o  n  large  orders.  Also  booking  ordsrs 
for  1C'  and  12  wseks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS— 8.  O.  White  Leg- 
horns.   Whits    snd    Barred    Rocks.  R. 
Reds     Anconas.    Black    Mlnorcas   and  Buff 
Orpingtons.      PURE    BREED  HATCHERY. 
Breeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultry  Breeding 

Stock.  Rout*  1.  San  Mateo.  Calif.  

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY* 
CHICKS  AND  EGOS.  GREAT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE 
OWN  CREATOR,  INGOMAR.  FIREFLY — 
BEST  ON  COAST.  Casa  de  Rosas,  Carmel, 
California-  


CHICKEN     FEED     CUTTER  —  Only  $$.60. 

Hundreds  used  Prepaid  anywhere.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalogue.  ARNOTT  *  CO.. 
Inc..  Wholesale  Implements,  112-113  S.  Los 
Angeles  St..  I-os  Angeles. 


SOMETHING   GOOD   In   WHITE  LEGHORN 
rmx — Best  strains  at   reasonable  prices. 

All  popular  varieties  hatching  eaoh  week. 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
dugo  St*..  Burbank,  Calif. 


WORLD'S  RECORD — Santa  Crus  doesn't 
certify  Its  chlcka  hut  has  tsken  a  world's 
reeord  for  Whits  Leghorns  In  1922.  Depend- 
able Hatchery,  16  Grant  ave.,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif. 


BABY    CHIX —  R.  L  Reds.    Barred  Rocka 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Anconas.  Blaik  Minorca  a 
flolden  Buff,   White      and   Brown  Leghorns. 
SANTA  CRUZ  BE8T  and  TCRK1CNS. 

ENOCH  CREWS.  Seahrlght.  Calif. 


SANTA  CRUZ  CHICKS  from  our  purebred 
flock  of  $ -year-old  W.  L.  hens  mated  with 
cockerels  from  165-egg  hens  snd  up.  Prlcai 
are  right.    T.  E  BLAKB.  Santa  Crux,  Calif 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.   R.   I.   Reds:  hatching 
eggst     hoganlsed    stock    on    fres  range. 
Strong,  vigorous  blrda  roosting  In  trees.  H. 
KOCH.  Montara.  Calif. 


POULTRY 


MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY  FARMER — 

The  baby  chick  season  is  Just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  hav*  complimented 
us  on  ths  quality  of  the  chicks  thay  pur- 
chased from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  address  you  at  this  tlms  for  Your 
order.  No  better  chicks  ara-  hatched  than 
those  we  handls.  No  pullet  eggs  ars  used, 
snd  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  Incubators 
Is  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
hav*  been  Hoganlzed.  Prices  for  February 
are  as  follows; 

60.  100. 

Whit*   L*ghorna   I7.C0  $16.25 

Rhod*  Island  Reds    Ml  1J.JJ 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeks    •  50      6* 60 

Anconas    ».°0      16  00 

Brown   Leghorns    IMJ 

Buff  Orpingtons   _   I.M  "-I0 

May  w*  ivot  hav*  your  order  again  this 
year!  Conkev's  Buttermilk  Starling  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chlcka 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON. 

1196-01  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

P.  S. — WE  ARB  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND   BROODERS.     SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

"QUALITY"  BABY  CHICKS 
Turkeys,  Ducklings 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Brooders  and  baby  chirk  iup- 
pllss.  Hatching  "Quality  chicks 
has  been  our  business  for  14 
years.  All  our  stock  Is  from 
-™~  carefully  selected  egg  type  hens 

that  year  after  year  hav.  proven  UumaM 
real  money-makers.  Incubators  electrically 
operated  Insure  strong,  sturdy  chlcka.  All 
fading  varieties.  Including  very  cholc  e 
heavy'aylng  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  We 
Kuarantee  full  count  of  LI\  E  chlcas 
destination.     Write  for  prices. 

Capacity.  1 25.000  c?^  . 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX   146.   ARTESIA.  CALIF.   


200-EGG  Co-operative  Electric 
Hatcheries— 70.000  chicks  per 
week.  We're  grateful  for  soms 
of  world's  best  foundation  stock, 
for  growth,  co-operation,  eco- 
nomical methods,  many  regular 
customers,  helpful  frlenda  The** 
enable  u*  to  fill  largest,  smallest 
orders,  give  best  values.  M*™* 
varieties,  profit  on  top  winter  lajers.  visti- 
Ing  gladly  arranged  for.  IS'19*  «"rfncW1': 
Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  W.  R?cks. 
Reds  Minorca*.  Anconas.  Brahmas.  wyan- 
dottes. Andaluslans;  turks.  duckllnga  For 
25  years  Imported,  selected,  trapnested.  bred 
for  stamina,  growth,  beauty  tgg*^.!2ii 
able  prices  always;  reduced  booked  ah  •an. 
Agricultural  College  poultry  expert,  20  >ears 
practical  experience,  ready  to  help  T«y  ""£; 
reed.  Write:  PROFITABLE  POULTRY. 
Box  O.  18  North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

From  TRAPNESTED  STOCK. 
Our    1923    annual    Illustrated    mating  list 
now  ready.   Send  for  a  copy.    WE  GUARAN- 
TEE SATISFACTION. 

INWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

V.  E  ARMSTRONG 
CORVALLIS.  OREGON. 


OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLKCE  White 
Leghorn  baby  chlx  from  1 600  selected  nen* 
mated  to  males  with  260-260  dams  record 
Also  from  300  trapnested  two  and  three i  Jitr 
old  hens,  none  of  which  wtth  record  "f  lees 
than  200  eggs  either  In  their  pullet  or  SEC- 
OND year  Breeding  cockerels,  sires,  dam. 
218-3C7.  Write  THE  CHIEF  BIRD  for  free 
rataiogne.  RU8CH  POULTRY  FARM.  Junc- 
tion City.  Oregon. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  se- 
lected flock*  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  slrs's  dam  of  240-297  -kk' 
her  vear  Prlr.  par  10C :  February.  $1». 
March.  $14;  April.  $U.60;  May  and  June.  $12. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  'trong  chlx 
ruaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCH- 
ERY. <1«  Sixth  Bt..  Petaluma.  Calif.   


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX.  Tanered 
strsln.  Hatched  from  our  own  eggs,  ex- 
rluslv-lv.  from  two-year-old  carefully  select- 
ed hens,  mated  to  vigorous  rorkerels  on  iTee 
ranre.  Inspection  Invited.  Pullets  for  future 
delivery.  Send  for  circular.  DEI.  MONTH 
POULTRY  YARDS.  Box  276.  Monterey,  Calif. 


THE  SALES  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif.. 

can  supply  vou  after  April  IS  wtth  A 
and  "AAA"  grade  White  Leghorn  chlx.  Ac- 
credited by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Everything  as  represented  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  us  now.  stating  your  re- 
quirements so  we  csn  send  Informstlon  snd 
quote  Intere-tlng  prices.  SB  yesrs'  experience. 


8  C  W  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS.  Are 
tou  looking  for  quality?  Our  large  pedi- 
greed hens  sre  msted  to  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  Tanered  strains.  No  lights  used. 
Inspection  solicited.  Prices  r-nsonable. 
DIN7C  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif 


BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
lzed flocks,  fullv  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Rox  R.  I.  Reds.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  snd  White 
T^ghorns.  Safe  an-lval  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. TOBENER  HATCHERY.  Rout*  2 
Box  SO*.  San  Jose.  Calif.   


BARRED   ROCK    BREEDINO  COCKERELS 
and    hatching    eggs    from    J.    W.  Perk'" 
p-dirreed  and  trapnested  stock.    Also  White 

L-zhorn  eggs  snd  chicks  from  heavy-laying 
stock.  J.  P-  STEWARD.  961  Cecllls  St., 
Cudahy,  Csllf.  «s  


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks.  Book  your 
orders  now.  Our  successful  method  of 
feeding  and  raising  baby  chicks  Is  yours  for 
the  asking.  HICKS'  ELECTRIC  JUBILTCB 
HATCHERY.  Rt.  I.  Box  2t.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


WATCH  I'S  OROW — Quality  ohlcka  Book 
Ing  ordors  now  for  ths  season  of  1121, 
Brown  and  Whits  Leghorns.  Rhod*  Island 
H»ds  Barred  Rocks  and  Anoonaa  Order 
early'    Ohlen's  Hstchery,  Campb»ll.  Calif. 


BABY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn.  B.  Leghorn.  An- 
cona  B   Rook*.    All  2-year-old  fre*  rang* 
■tock      Orders   tsken   for   pullsts.  CHOW- 
CHILLA  HATCHERY.  Chowchllla.  Calif. 


DRY  DEN    POULTRY     BRBBDLNO  FARM, 
Conoord,  Calif. — Hlgh-produolng  O.    A.  a. 
Whit*  L*ghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocka 

Pedigreed  cockerels.    Eggs  for  hatching. 


POULTRY 


SPENCER   TURKS  N— Half   turksy.  half 
chicken.    Turksy  meat.    Average  200  eggs 
year.     Illustrated  booklst.  >  stamps.     Z  T. 
SPENCEK.  Rout*  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  early.    You  know  WHY.    Send  for  price*. 
FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE.  640  South  Main  St, 
•<•>  Angeles.  Calif.  . 
O.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHLX  from 
our  own  brad-to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  ara 
right.     Modal  Poultry  Farm.   W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Calif.     Established  1904. 


FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Msr- 
kst,"   on   application   to   COULSON  COM* 
PANY.  Petaluma.  California. 


DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — Purebred  Giant  Bronze  Cholo* 

young  Goldbank  VIII.  Goidbank  King.  Gold-  , 
bank  Boy,  Copper  King  Jr.  and  copper  King's 
Boy  atock.  all  of  our  original  mating*  and 
slrsd  by  our  prize-winning  Madison  Squara 
Garden  (N.  Y. )  champion*  mated  Up  SC-lfc, 
bona  The  same  Imported  sires  winning  again 
at  recent  Oakland  Auditorium  Show.  These 
two  shows  are  ths  largest  poultry  shows  East 
and  West.  Our  bird*  were  not  exhibited  •!»•• 
where.  Why  not  secure  ths  best  blood  at 
America's  chsmplon  birds  at  reasonable 
prices?    circular  mailed  on  request. 

BRONZE   KING  FARM. 
Merced.  California 


CARMEL  MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEY*. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  OOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  ORDER 
NOW.  Casa  ds  Rosas,  Carmel-by-the-Saa, 
Calif.   


HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Oldest  strain  on  ths  Paclflo  Coast.  A  fin* 
lot  of  yaar-old  hen*  to  select  from;  also  will 
have  some  fins  young  stock  suitable  fc* 
breeders  this  spring.    Eggs  In  season. 

ALBERT  M.   HART.  Clementa  Caltf. 


CALDWELL'S     Whits    Quackles*  Duck*— 
Egga  Duckllnga  Breeders.     Free  clroulaf. 
CALDWELL'S  DUCK   RANCH.   1271  Lindas) 

Ave.,  Glendal*,  Calif. 

LIVESTOCK 


COMPLETE     DISPERSAL — 1S6  resrtstsmd 

Holstelns,  C.  W.  Anderson  herd.  Burbsnk. 
Calif.,  Fsbruary  27-21.  at  -puhllo  auction.  II 
females  In  this  of ferlng  sired  by  Sir  Pletertja 
Ormsby  Mercedes.  Sir  Ptetertje  Ormsby  Mar- 
cede*  S7th  and  Blr  Ptetertje  Ormsby  Meros- 
des  41st,  making  greatest  offering  of  Orms- 
by* ever  made  by  ons  breeder  In  a  single  sala 
In  America  Entire  Herd  Just  passed  absc- 
lutsly  clean  tuberculin  test.  Sell  subject  ts 
r. -text  by  buver.  Writs  for  catalog  to  Sals 
Manager,  CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  CO..  211  Ochsner  Bldg.. 
Sacramento.  Calif. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OK  SELL  regis- 
tered  or  grade  cattl*  of  the  dairy  breeda 
or  registered  csttle  of  ths  beef  braad*  writ* 
to  the  largest  and  strongest  livestock  sala 
servlcs  In  th«  West— CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
ERS' SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  COMFANT. 
211  Ochsner  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 


KODAKS,   CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

freIT 

EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  axperta 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Ws  put  the  snap  In  »nap*hota" 
Writ*  for  our  nsw  price  list  and  how  Xm 
get  the  free  camera. 

TOBACCO  FORSALE  

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Chewing:  I  pounda  11.76;  10  pounda  It. 
Smoking:  6  pounda  11.26;  10  pounda  "I 
20  pounda  $3.60.  Send  no  money .  Par 
when  received  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOBACCO  UNION.  Paducah.  Ky 


CIGARS  AT  FACTORY  F&ICES— Srnc-k s  ■ 

Large  cigars.  $6  for  100.  »»■»'" 
for  10.  Flv*-lnch  Pan*tella*.  $1.75.  box  of  61. 
Genuine  cigar  clippings,  only  60c  lb-  TJ*?f 
r   Miller,  1201  W.  tth  St..  Los  Angelea  OaUI. 


s  .  sillier,  tt  .  —  —  ■ 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing.  ■ 
-pounds.  11.75;  10  pounda  IS. 00;  20  pounda 
$5.16.  Smoking.  6  pound.  $1.26;  >•  ^"14 
$2  00.  Pay  whsn  rscslved. 
GROWERS  UNION.  Paducah.  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Chswlng:     I  Jba, 
1176:  10  lba.  $1;  20  lba    16  25  Smoking! 
t  lba.  $1.25:  10  lbs..  |l;  to  lba.  ll.»«„_B»a* 

no  money:  pay  when  reoslved.  CO- OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO  GROWERS.   Padurah,  Ky. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEEKEEPCMO   psya   Pound  package  swarma 

shipped  to  points  we*t  of  Rockl*a  H  *aoa| 
with  Italian  qoaen*.  66c  extra  Delivery  « jar- 
antsifl  Information  and  price*  free.  6PIN- 
CER  APIARIES  CO  ,  Sawtelle.  J*allf. 

"^fOMOTIVE  INSTRUCTION 

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garageroen.  median* 
les,   send   today   for  frss   copy  AmertoaS 
most    popular    motor    magazine.  ContatsSI 
helpful    articles    on    overhauling,  repairing. 

Ignition,  carburetors,  batteries,  etc.  Auto* 
mobile   Digest.   «1«  Butler  BMC.  Cincinnati. 

IMPLEMENTS^AN^^TRACTO^ 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS.  Harrowa  Cul- 
tlvatora  Plows.  Tractors.  Tractor  TooUL 
save  half  prlca  ARNOTT  *  CO..  Inc..  111. 
Ill  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Betwsssi 
Flr*t  snd  Second  Bts. 

FOR  SALS1 — Yubs    20-16    plow,    dlse  P'owm 
hsrrow.    spring    tooth,     wagona  KAIL 
MULLKR^  Dlion    Calif.  J 

h!sl1»~WANTED— Male  _ 

"Start  till 


RAILWAY     MAIL*     CLERKS  ■ 

month:  expenses  paid.    «pecim»n  -lamina- 
tion   question*    frsa.  COLUMBUS 
TUTB.  TI-7.  Columbua  Ohio 


INSTt- 


HELP  WANTED — Female 


III  WEEK  esslly  earned.    Learn  dressmalf 
Ing-dc.ignlng  at  horn*.    L*arn  whll*  earn- 
ing.   Big    spring    dsmand.    Sample  lessons 
fria     wTrlt.  immediately.  FRANXXJH I* 

8T7TUTB.   Dept.   Pill.   Rochester.   N.  .T. 
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<$<£ittle  Stories  of  Jarntintrt? 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


THE  MORE  ALFALFA,  THE  BET- 
TER— It  is  a  good  sign  for  the 
prosperity  of  a  community  when  al- 
falfa is  planted.  D. 
N.  Dorman  of  Los 
Angeles,  head  of 
the  great  Crescent 
Creamery  organiza- 
tion, tells  me  there 
are  Increased 
B  plantings  of  alfalfa 
\.  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
!  ley.  More  alfalfa 
1  means  more  dairy 
cows,  and  dairy 
cows  mean  the 
building  up  of  the 
land.  Imperial  can 
grow  cotton,  and 
this  is  no  fling  at  a 
legitimate  industry.  But  it  is  fair  to 
■ay  that  Imperial  will  get  along  better 
year  in  and  year  out  with  more  alfalfa 
and  more  dairy  cows.  Sad  experience 
Is  the  best  teacher. 


BOB  JONES 


T^ARMERS   AT  SACRAMENTO 

*  We  often  hear  of  the  "Farm  Bloc" 
in  Washington.  To  most  of  us,  this 
public  notice  of  the  strength  of  the 
farmer  at  the  National  Capitol  indi- 
cates the  farmer  is  taking  things  into 
bis  own  hands.  Politics  touches  all  of 
us,  and  the  farmer  must  be  in  to  get 
lair  recognition;  shrinking  violets  are 
beautiful,  but' usually  they  are  plucked. 
Now  that  the  California  Legislature  is 
In  session,  it  is  well  for  the  California 
farmer  to  know  that  he  is  efficiently 
represented  at  Sacramento;  there  the 
"Farmers'  Legislative  Committee"  is 
established,  with  R.  N.  Wilson  on  the 
Job.  Wilson  is  well  informed,  both  as 
to  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  as  to 
methods  of  getting  these  needs  before 
those  who  can  furnish  the  cure.  He  is 
aggressive  and  diplomatic  and  the 
right  sort  of  a  man  to  have  represent- 
ing the  farmers'  interests.  He  is  a 
broad-gauge  fellow,  who  can  see  the 
welfare  of  the  State  first,  as  every 
farmer  wants  him  to  see,  but  who  also 
bas  a  keen  smell  for  bugs  in  bills. 


THE  FARM  COLONIZING  PROB- 
LEM— George  Kreutzer  is  in  the 
East  looking  over  the  field  for  settlers 
to  buy  land  at  Delhi,  the  California 
BUte  Colony.  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  the 
father  of  the  State  land  settlement 
Idea  In  this  State,  sent  him  there  to 
Interview  some  of  the  prospects  who 
bave  asked  about  California  farms.  At 
the  same  time  a  number  of  big  land 
owners  in  California  are  trying  to  get 
together  in  an  association  which  pro- 

Worth  50  Cents  a  Chick 

fr«e  Advice   From  Successful   Poultry  Woman  Leaves 
No  Excuse  for  Losing  Your  Hatch 
I  would  like  to  help  poultry  raiaera.  asixclally  tha 
women,  aarc  their  baby  chlcka.    I  used  to  lose  moat 
af  my  ho'"*1  until  I  found  an  oaay  and  simple  way 
to  batch   atrong  chirk*,  prevent 
wblte  diarrhea   and  other  chirk 
diseases,  and  ralw  98%  for  feed- 
lnff  or  laying.    Oery  chick  you 
lose  really  costs  you  50  centa. 
So    many    people,    knowing  my 
puoccss.  asked  me  to  tell  them 
how  that.  I   printed  the  direc- 
tlona  In  a  Utile  book  that  I  wIU 
send  you  free.  It  Isn't  a  bit  com- 
plicated or  troublesome  to  read. 
Just  send  name  today,  a  noatcard 
will  do.  and  I  am  aura  this  In- 
formation will  be  of  groat  help, 
and  I  will  be  mighty  glad  to  do 
thla  for  you.   BERsrjC  B.  CARS- 
WJvI.L,  The  Poultry  Woman, 
21?  Carawell  Building.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


Tola  outfit  •sally  eats  H  - 

eardi  •  day.  trees.  $Q  1  50 

traszea  op  branches.  Doea  9  I  ~" " 
warm;  of  many  men. 


OTTAWA  £"2 


F.«.B.MKm 
W.U. 
MODEL  «•*■* 


(hay  to  in  i  TTi  i'  *i  Tr 
av»_.\  OparatodValm.TkMUIaai 

I  tSS  I  Writ*  to***' ' •  t*>  ee  Beat 

'  '      OTTAWA  If  FA.  CO. 


23: IP   Wood   at..   Ottawa.  Kaaa. 
Room  23SI-P.  Magee  Bids  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Berry  Plants 

Our  Specialty.  Also 

FRUIT  TREES 

Band  for  Price  List 
M.  J.  MONIZ 
•aWa.topol,    P.  O.  Box  264,  California 


poses  a  joint  effort  to  attract  settlers 
from  the  East.  These  men  represent 
the  projects  that  have  the  approval  of 
the  State  Real  Estate  Commissioner. 
J.  V.  Mendenhall  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  H.  B.  Klingensmith  of  the 
Sutter  Basin  Company,  L.  A.  Nares  of 
Fresno  and  Bruce  Cornwall  of  San 
Francisco  are  some  of  the  leaders. 
This  is  a  good  sign — the  effort  of  big 
land  companies  to  get  together  to 
work  out  a  sound  scheme  to  put  prac- 
tical farmers  on  California  lands.  The 
very  fact  that  they  have  been  able-  to 
sit  down  at  the  same  table  and  talk  it 
over  is  a  good  sign.  It  is  important 
that  we  get  good  farmers  for  Califor- 
nia and  induce  them  to  continue  here 
In  the  particular  branch  of  agriculture 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  It  does 
not  help  much  to  set  a  good  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmer  to  growing  oranges;  he 
should  stay  wjth  the  dairy. 


PIGS  AND  THE  WAR 
Pigs  were  responsible  for  ihe 
great  World  War,  according  to  S.  Ze- 
kitch,  a  Serbian  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Serbia  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary quarreled  for  the  decade 
before  the  war  over  the  hog  business, 
and  it  was  this  bitter  rivalry  that  ulti- 
mately touched  the  spark  that  started 
the  war,  he  asserts. 


npo  ENGLAND  FOR  SETTLERS 
*  British  Columbia  has  gone  to 
England  for  settlers.  Hon.  T.  D.  Pat- 
tullo,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
points  out  in  England  that  British 
Columbia  has  some  200,000  acres  in 
the  Stuart  River  district  open  for  set- 
tlement at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  $5  an  acre,  and  fruit  land  in  the 
Southern  Okanagan  district  at  from 
$175  to  $350  an  acre.  Settlers  with 
$2500  capital  are  wanted. 


MERRITT  HOLDS  THEM 
Rice  growers  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  are  passing  the  molasses  to 
Ralph  P.  Merritt,  formerly  Food  Ad- 
ministrator of  California  and  formerly 
a  number  of  other  useful  things,  for 
holding  the  marketing  organization  to- 
gether. Merritt  recently  published  hts 
report  Bhowing  the  association  is  in 
good  shape.  The  yield  and  quality  of 
the  crop  this  year  both  are  reported 
good.  Prices  for  paddy  have  been  at 
from  $2.35  to  $2.60,  and  a  number  of 
good  sales  have  been  made  through 
the  organization.  Merritt  has  been  a 
big  man  for  the  rice  organization  be- 
cause of  "fili  strong  personality  and 
also  his1  high  standing  at  Washington. 
Rice  is  a  difficult  crop  to  handle 
through  a  co-operative  organization, 
because  the  market  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  Orient,  where  labor  is 
cheap.  The  association  rapidly  is 
working  toward  a  quality  product,  the 
standardization  of  grades  and  the 
time  when  California  rice  may  be  mar- 
keted on  quality. 


HP  HE  EMPIRE  OF  IMPERIAL 
*  Recently  I  made  a  trip  into  the 
Imperial  Valley.  The  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  the  futility  of  other  parts 
of  California  trying  to  grow  winter 
vegetables  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
competition  with  Imperial.  January 
in  Imperial  reminds  one  of  April  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, and-  the  nights  are  not  so  cool. 
It  seems  that  down  in  the  Imperial 
deciduous  trees  and  vines  are  never 
quite  sure  as  to  when  they  should 
shed  their  leaves,  for  the  winter 
months  are  so  much  like  summer; 
even  the  human  being  who  has  a  cal- 
endar about  him  doubts  the  figures. 
Imperial  is  truly  a  wonderful  county, 
with  opportunity  for  development  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  the  most  ardent 
booster.  It  has  been  a  bonanza  coun- 
try. But  I  learn  in  talking  to  the 
farmers,  bankers  and  business  men 
that  those  days  rapidly  are  drifting 
away.  What  the  valley  needs — and 
the  era  seems  to  be  coming — is  more 
farmers  who  will  make  livestock  rais- 
ing and  dairying  their  major  activity 
and  use  a  portion  of  their  acreage  to 
grow  annual  crops,  such  as  lettuce  and 
cantaloupes.  The  dairy  cow  is  needed, 
not  only  as  a  stabilizer,  but  also  to 
furnish  fertilizer. 


Concrete  Culverts 

FOR  both  farm  use  and  public  roads 
concrete  is  material  widely  used 
for  permanent  culverts. 

The  illustrations  show  a  simple  form 
or  design  for  a  road  culvert.  It  holds 
the  road  bed  at  the  sides  as  well  as 
supporting  it. 

Concrete  for  culvert  building  should 
be  made  somewhat  richer  than  for  or- 
dinary farm  walls  or  foundations.  A 
mixture  of  l-2-'3,  if  the  materials  are 


good,  generally  will  prove  satisfactory 
— with  a  top  coating  of  1  part  cement 
to  2  parts  fine  clean  sand,  troweled  on 
the  exposed  parts  while  the  first  work 
is  still  damp. 

A  wooden  form  is  necessary  to  arch 
over  the  opening.  Circles  or  half  cir- 
cles are  cut  out  of  inch  boards  and 
placed  in  the  ditch  or  open  drain. 
Then  boards  are  placed  on  the  round 
disks  to  form  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
arch.  These  boards  should  be  cut  to 
even  lengths  to  butt  against  the  end 
boards. 

The  ends  are  built  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Intended  wall  at  each  end  of  the 
culvert.  These  end  forms  are  made 
plumb  and  level  on  top.    Each  side  of 


the  road  the  form  is  made  the  same 
height.  Then  the  inside  forms  are 
set  against  6takes  placed  from  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  inside  of  the  outer 
form  boarding,  to  make  the  side  walls 
the  proper  thickness  to  match  the  size 
of  the  culvert  and  the  width  of  the 
road. — HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 


Clothes  Line  Reel 

A SMALL  manilr  rope  makes  the 
best  clothes  line,  but  it  will  not 
last  long  it  left  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

The  drawing  shows  a  neat,  weather- 
proof box  with  a  *eel  to  quickly  wind 
the  line  on  a  roller,  where  it  remains 
ont  of  the  dust  and  rain  until  wanted. 

The  box  is  two  feet  by  three  feet, 
and  one  foot  deep  Inside.  The  weather 
and  water-proof  cover  lifts  off  to  get 
at  the  roller  when  necessary;  it  is  held 
In  place  by  cleats  that  fit  either  in- 
side or  outside  the  box. 

There  is  a  wooden  roller,  about  four 
Inches  In  diameter,  that  reaches  the 
whole  length  of  the  box,  on  which  to 


wind  the  line.  The  slot  in  front  of  the 
box  is  two  feet  long,  so  that  there  is 
a  margin  of  six  inches  at  each  end 
to  prevent  the  line  from  running  off 
the  ends  of  the  roller.  There  is  a 
ratchet  and  pall  at  the  crank  end  of 
the  roller  to  hold  the  line  and  to 
6tretch  it  taut  by  straining  on  the 
crank  after  the  line  is  looped  over  the 
pins  in  the  clothes  line  posts. 

After  stretching,  the  ratchet  holds 
the  entire  line  without  any  other  fas- 
tening. 

All  of  the  posts  should  be  set  in  con- 
crete, with  strong  cross  arms  bolted 
to  the  posts. 

Clothes  poles  should  be  of  light, 
straight-grained  wood,  made  smooth, 
eight  feet  long,  with  a  half-inch  auger 
hole,  bored  four  ,  inches  from  the  top. 
A  narrow  slot,  cut  with  a  rip  saw,  lets 
the  line  down  to  the  auger  hole. — H.  A. 
SHEARER. 


SEEDS 

OIR  NOvhi,Tlk>  FOB  1923 
New   Sueet  Corn 
"Carmel  Golden" 
New  Tnhle  Pea 
"British  Lion" 

New  Table  Pen 
"The  Lincoln" 
New  Beun 
"Rogers  Stringless 
Refugee" 
Pkt.,  15r;  lb.,  30r,  postpaid) 
Norton  Tomato  and 
Re-selected  Stone  Tomato 
Each   (Pkt.,  15c;  Vj'  or—  75c; 
oz„  $1.00,  postpaid) 

Super-Select  San  Jose 

Canner  Tomato 

(Pkt.,  15c;  Vz  oz„  75c;  o«., 
SI. 25,  poatpaid) 

New  Catalog;  Now  Ready 

C.GMORSE&CO. 

749  FRONT  ST. 

.Retail  Store  115  Market  St. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oL 
gras  burner  ever  known  has  bet  n  patented  bi 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  grca1 
Invention  is  entirely  different  from  othe: 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  cos, 
stove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  N< 
priming,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  i 
valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  Is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agrea 
to  send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let 
you  see  how  it  works  before  deciding  to  keep 
it.  Write  today  for  free  literature,  which, 
explains  all.  CONOW  BURNER  CO.,  15-A. 
Columbus  Avenue.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 


Farm  Fencin 


^452  Pacific  Finance  Bldpt  log  AncWae ,  Cal. 


Write  for  Plans  and 

P{r»i"f  1  V£*C  — Fenner's  method  elves 
*^  lUlVO  you  better  materials.bet- 
ter  construction,  saves  money.  Over  250beau- 
^awtiful  and  practical  plans.  Fortfolios  free. 

FENNER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  R431S  k 
Portland,  Oregon  " 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  fur  Everything'  Needed  In  tk« 
Care  of  Bees 
Send  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1824  E.  15th  St.,  I...s  Angeles,  Cal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


TAMARIX  or  ATHEL 
TREE  CUTTINGS 

100 — $2.00  1000 — $15 

F.  O.  B.  Indio 
20  Postpaid.  SI. (10 
ROBERT  BARKKK  Indio,  Cal. 


For  More  and 
Better  Chicks 

use  Petal  u  ma  Electric  Incuba- 
tor* and  brooders.  It  Is  easier 
to  raise  strong,  healthy 
ehicks  that  are  full  of 
"pfp"  and  that's  the 
only  kind  our  system 
produces.  It  will  pay  you 
to  Investigate  our  methods.  Send  for  Bulletin  D-5. 
Petal  u  ma    Eleetrlo    Incubator    Co..    Petaluma,  Calif. 


When  Answering  Ads 
Please  Mention  Or- 
chard and  Farm 
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FEBRUARY 


IF  YOU  are  planning  any 
well  or  irrigation  work,  get 
our  prices  before  placing  your 
order.  We  can  save  you  money 
on  all  Water  and  Oil  Well 
Casings,  Surface  Irrigation 
Pipe,  Riveted  Steel  Water 
Pipe,  Tanks  and  Galvanized 
Troughs.  Expert  advice  free, 
whether  you  buy  or  not.  We 
guarantee  immediate  delivery 
on  all  shipments.  Plants  lo- 
cated at 

Lot  Angelet:  2440  E.  9th  St. 
Baker s  field:  Union  &  Truxton 

QnrolidatcdPipe|(3. 


1923  MODELS 
"PIONEER"  INCUBATORS 


HIGHEST  CLASS  HOT  WATER  INCU- 
BATOR on  the  market.  Manufactured 
to  operate  on  oil,  gas  and  electricity. 


PIONKER      ELECTRIC     63-inch  Hover 
operate*  on   Vfcc  per  hour  on  3c  rate. 
Catalog    (lesrrihfH    everything    In  detail. 

PIONEER  INCUBATOR  CO. 

I        Angeles,   Cal.  444   No.  Andrew*. 


The  Reliable 
Brooder 


Raises  a  greater  percentage  of  chicks 
than  most  brooders.  It  is  a  constant 
heat,  easy  to  regulate,  cheap  to  oper- 
ate, safe  to  burn.  Write  for  Catalogue 
A   giving   full  particulars. 

C.  E.  HILL  CO. 

418  11th  St.        Oakland,  Cal. 


DOG 
'BOOK 


FREE? 


Send  today  for  my  32  page 
book  telling  of  every  known  disease 
of  dogs  and  how  to  cure  them. 
How  to  keep  your  dog  well— how  to 
take  care  of  him  when  sick. 
Yours  for  the  asking.  A  post  card 
gets  it.  Write  today.  Dept.  8002 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
129  West  24  th  St.  New  York 

H.  CI.A  Y  <;LOVEI!  CO.,  Ine. 
Proprietors  Giov.r".  lmperl.l  M«ng«  M«nlHn. 


esKiMoi 


CIRCULATINCr  WATER  PUMP 


V 


RETAIL  PmCE'52-°WITH  BELT 

—*  ttoney  Sack  Guarantee  *~ 
6i»p  Specialty  Co.  177$  Stanford  flvl  Stock"! 


What  Does  a  Post  Hole  Cost? 


ASK  the  rancher  who  has  a  wooden 
fence  around  his  40,  80  or  160- 
acre  farm  what  it  has  cost  him  for 
post  holes,  and  the  chances  are  he  will 
tell  you  he  has  no  idea,  but  that  It  was 
"a-plenty."  If  he  will  take  the  time 
to  analyze  his  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  installing  and  maintaining 
these  wooden  fences,  he  will  he  amazed 
at  what  the  item  of  poet  holes  alone 
has  amounted  to,  writes  a  subscriber 
who  has  made  a  study  of  this  question. 
The  labor  cost  on  the  average  Califor- 
nia farm  is  estimated  at  25  cents  for 
each  hole,  or  about  $13  to  enclose  one 
acre. 

A  manufacturer  of  steel  posts  points 
out  that  the  labor  cost  of  installing  the 
posts  for  an  acre,  exclusive  of  setting 
corner  posts  in  cement,  may  be  as  little 
as  $1.  He  asserts  the  average  man  can 
drive  from  200  to  400  of  the  steel  posts 
in  a  day  (they  require  no  digging  of 
holes),  the  work  accomplished  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  topograpy  of  the  land. 


The  steel  fence,  of  which  there  are 
types  and  forms  adapted  to  every  farm 
requirement,  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
popularity.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
erected,  handsome  in  appearance,  prac- 
tically rustproof  and,  best  of  all,  light- 
ning proof.  There  are  no  holes  to  dig, 
except  at  corners,  for  setting  corner 
posts  and  braces.  All  the  other  posts 
are  quickly  driven  by  means  of  a  steel 
sledge.  Anchor  plates,  riveted  to  the 
posts,  hold  them  securely  in  place  after 
being  driven  to  the  required  depth. 
Once  the  posts  are  driven,  it  is  compar- 
atively an  easy  matter  to  stretch  the 
fencing,  tie  it  to  the  posts  with  special 
wire  locks  and  the  Job  is  completed. 
Such  a  fence,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  hog 
tight  and  rabbit  proof,  as  well  as  very 
attractive. 

Tlje  Increased  sale  value  of  a  well- 
fenced  farm  is  unquestionable.  The 
buyer  feels  the  owner  must  think  well 
of  the  investment  or  he  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  expense  of  putting  a  per- 
manent fence  around  it. 


Bee  Notes — Without  Stingers 


By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 

ANSWERING  BEE  QUESTIONS 
The  editor  of  .this  department  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  bee  questions 
through  the  columns  of  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Personal  answers  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mall  when  time-saving  is  es- 
sential. My  letters  may  smell  of  trie 
smoker  or  bee-glue,  as  I  still  manage 
300  colonies  of  bees. 


selling  at  $7.00  to  $7.50  each.  Ordinary 
ranch  bees  are  changing  hands  at  $3.00 
or  less.  Hives  and  fixtures  are  slightly 
higher  priced  than  a  year  ago,  because 
the  cost  of  both  labor  and  lumber  is 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 


KILL  BEE  ENEMIES 
Swallows,  lizards  nd  toads  de- 
stroy many  bees.  Kill  these  pests  with 
a  small  rifle  or  shotgun.  A  lizard  will 
plant  himself  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  a  bee-hive  and  snap  up  the  nectar- 
laden  bees  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Liz- 
ards may  be  good  for  the  garden,  but 
not  for  the  apiary. 


SORT  OUT  POOR  COMBS 
Sort  over  the  empty  combs,  send- 
ing all  poor  ones  to  the  wax  melter. 
One  keeper  sorted  out  over  700  inferior 
combs;  most  of  these  wer^  very  black 
or  contained  a  large  percentage  of 
drone  comb.  He  had  the  wax  made 
into  foundations  and  sold  at  a  price 
which  netted  42  cents  per  pound  for 
the  wax. 


EEP  HIVE  ENTRANCES  CLEAR 

Orass  grows  rapidly  at  this  season 
and  hive  entrances  are  apt  to  become 
obstructed  by  such  growth.  Take  a 
smoker  and  a  6harp  sickle  and  clear  a 
small  space  in  front  of  each  hive.  A 
little  later  a  mattock  or  spade  can  be 
used  to  enlarge  this  space  to  about 
two  feet  square.  If  the  grass  gets  too 
high  the  scythe  should  be  used  to  cut 
grass  between  rows  of  hives.  Nothing** 
frays  out  the  wings  of  worker  bees 
quicker  than  flying  through  tall  grass 
to  reach  the  hive  entrance — and  a  bee 
with  damaged  wings  is  no  better  than 
a  dead  one. 


Citrus  Crop  Large 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
aia,  which  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  nearly    a  million  feet    of  lumber 
dally.    The   exchange  also  owns  ex- 
tensive adjacent  forests. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  thl  lumber 
sawed  by  the  exchange  sawmills  it 
suitable  for  boxes,  which  are  made  of 
the  choicest  California  white  pin*. 
Large  quantities  of  box  material  are 
purchased  from  other '  sawmills,  the 
total  amount  required  for  the  present 
season's  crop  amounting  to  3200  car- 
loads, enough  to  make  17.000,000 
boxes.  Exchange  members  are  using 
350,000  picking  boxes,  which  are  mads 
of  heavy  material  with  reinforced 
corners. 

From  20  to  25  carloads  of  box  nails 
are  used  each  year  in  making  boxes 
to  hold  Sunkist  fruit.  These  nails  ars 
made  from  Colorado  iron  and  shipped 
here  .from  Denver. 

MANY  TONS  OF  "WRAPS" 

It  Is  hard  to  think  in  ton  terms  of 
the  little  sheets  of  tissue  paper  In 
which  oranges  and  lemons  ars 
wrapped,  yet  many  tons  are  required 
for  this  purpose  by  exchange  growers. 
These  wraps  are  manufactured  by 
Washington  paper  mills  and  sold  by  a 
Los  Angeles  firm. 

The  exchange's  supply  company  fur- 
nishes growers  with  spray  material, 
fertilizers,  cover-crop  seed,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles  needed  In  ths 
citrus  industry.  The  extent  of  this 
merchandising  department  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  such  things  as 
auto  tires  are  sold  by  the  exchange. 
It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided, 
however,  just  which  articles  should  bs 
handled  by  this  growers'  association. 


US.  IMPORTS  HONEY 
•     Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  shipped 
into  the  United  States  during  August, 
1922,  272,000  pounds  of  honey  and  12,- 
000  pounds  of  beeswax. 


STt  R  THISTLE  HONEY 
A  Butte  County  subscriber  writes: 
"Star  thistle  makes  delicious  honey, 
which  compares  favorably  with  sage 
honey  for  slow  candying  and  staying 
qualities.  Pure  thistle  honey  does  not 
candy  the  first  year.  It  can  be  eaten 
36o  days  in  the  year  without  claying. 
It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  which 
renders  it  unpopular,  for  bottling,  but 
its  superior  quality  more  than  makes 
up  for  its  poor  color." 


MAKE  A  FRAME  CLEANER 
It  pays,  and  pays  big,  to  clean 
all  the  bur-combs  and  bits  of  wax 
from  the  tops  and  end-bars  of  frames. 
This  not  only  facilitates  handling 
honey  in  the  busy  season,  but  also 
saves  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  bees 
that  might  otherwise  be  crushed.  An 
ordinary  barrel-head  scraper  filed  down 
to  a  tongue,  just  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  top-bar, 
say  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  ths 
idth  of  the  space  between  the  top- 
bars  make  a  good  cleaner.  This  leaves 
a  wing  on  each  side  of  the  central 
tongue,  so  that  two  top-bars  and  ths 
space  between  are  cleaned  at  ons 
sweep.  The  bees  can  be  smoked  down 
and  the  bur-combs  quickly  removed. 
Two  persons  can  do  this  work  to  better 
advantage  than  one.  Enough  wax  is 
generally  secured  to  pay  the  cost  of 
labor. 


TRAP  CATCHES  HONEY  THIEF 
A  Riverside  County  beekeeper, 
whose  apiary  was  being  raided  by 
some  kind  of  a  marauder,  set  a  bear 
trap  and  captured  a  man  whose  leg 
was  broken  by  the  trap. 


BEE  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 
Bee  prices  are  about  25  per  cent 
lower  than  last  season.   Two-story,  ten- 
frame  colonies  In  good  hives,  new,  ars 


BEES'  SPRING  HOUSE  CLEANING 
Get  the  ranch  bees  in  good  shape 
for  their  harvest.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
them.  A  good  wire  bee  hat,  gloves 
that  fasten  tightly  above  the  wrist, 
leggins,  a  good  smoker  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  sunny,  warm  day,  will  Insure 
against  stings. 

Clean  off  the  bottom  boards  and  see 
that  no  spiders  have  located  among 
the  combs.  Leave  the  entrance  rather 
small  and  give  the  bees  free  access  to 
the  super.  They  will  need  no  more 
attention  for  a  month,  except  the  feed- 
ing of  sugar  syrup  if  they  run  short  of 
supplies.  .   


Spring  Spraying 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
by  means  of  an  oil  emulsion  spray  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring.  Mlsclbls 
oil,  a  term  applied  to  certain  forms 
of  oil  emulsion  containing  carbollo 
acid,  is  very  satisfactory.  Lime  sul- 
phur Is  a  good  remedy  for  San  Joss 
scale  and  for  brown  mite,  but  Is  of 
little  use  in  controlling  black  seals 
and  other  lecanium  species. 

In  conclusion  there  are  three  spray 
materials  in  general,  that  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  spring  spraying  pro- 
gram: Lime  sulphur,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  miscible  oil.  Peaches  should 
be  sprayed  with  lime  sulphur  annu- 
ally as  the  buds  are  swelling  in  ths 
spring;  apricots  may  be  benefitted  by 
an  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
the  same  time;  other  kinds  of  trees 
which  may  carry  an  infestation  of  soms 
species  of  scale  insect  or  brown  mlts 
in  the  egg  stage,  should  be  sprayed 
with  oil  emulsion.   


GET  sVSto  sySperDozfortmL  EGGS 


Why  sell  your  errs  on  the  cheap  Spring  market 
when  yon  ran  hatrh  them  and  make  three  to 
ten  time*  aa  much  profit   wiling   baby  chirk., 
broilers,  fryer*.  roasters,   pullet-"    If  yon  d«in  t 
produce  any  eggs  yourself,  buy  them  from 
us  or  your  neighbor  and  hatch  and  brood 
In  the  famous  EI.KC-CHTC  Incubators  and 
brooders,  and  make  as  much  as  12  profit 
on  eaeh  dozen  eggs  you  handle.  KI.F.C- 
(  BIO  Is  simple,  easy  and  Inexpensive  to 
operate.     Perfect    automatic    control  of 
temperature,    moisture    and  ventilation. 
Automutlr   Alarm    Signal    protects  your 
hatch  or  brood. 

OUR  POULTRY  EXPERTS  WILL  AID  TrD,.c 
YOU  in  getting  started  right.  Write  for  L AO  I  1  kKIYlO 
our  big  FREE  catalog  today. 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

Dept.  4-M,  Burbank,  Cal. 


J.  I.  CASE  VINEYARD  PLOW 


For  Any  Small 
Tractor 


Three  Furrow 
8-in.  Bottoms 
Cuts  Twenty- 
four  Inches 


Will  plow  to  or  fr 


Hitch 

Pffi—  Adjustable 

or  vine  than  nn>  other  plow.  19-lne* 


clearance.    Address  Dept.  O  for  further  Informstlon. 

DIXON,  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 


140-144  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles* 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM   SKCTION   OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


yiFTER  a  season  of  hard  work,  the  tractor 
deserves  at  least  a  thorough  inspection, 
and  probably  some  mechanical  attention. 
The  illustrations  show  some  of  the  points  to 
observe  in  overhauling.    Photographs  were 


thelractor. 


MM 


taken  by  G.  L.  Goodmanson,  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  photographer,  through  the  courtesy 
of  E.  J.  Stirniman,  in  charge  of  tractor 
schools  for  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department,  University  of  California. — Her- 
benL  A.  Shearer. 


Showing  effect  of 
bad  piston  rings, 
which  reduce 
c  o  mpr  ession, 
waste  power,  di- 
lute oil  and  col- 
lect carbon. 


Roller  and  ball  bearings  should  be  taken  out, 
cleaned  and  examined  for  cracked  or  broken 
parts.  There  is  no  part  of  a  tractor  that  can- 
not be  removed,  although  only  an  expert  should 
take  apart  the  delicate  magneto. 


I 


Fitting  new  pistons  in  rebored  cylinders.    This  tractor  owner  is  scouring 
the  pistons  by  hand  to  make  a  more  perfect  fit  and  to  allow  for  heat  ex- 
pansion when  the  engine  is  in  operation.    Machine  work  seldom  leaves 
cylinders  sufficiently  smooth. 


The  crank  shaft 
should  be  taken  out 
and  cleaned  and 
the  journals  care- 
fully calipered  to 
see  if  they  have 
worn  true. 


The  cam  shaft  is  the  boss  of  the  engine  and 
should  be  examined  carefully  to  see  if  all  cams 
point  in  the  right  direction,  properly  to  time  the 

feed  and  exhaust  of  the 
motor.  Look  for  soft 
cams  that  have  become 
worn.  The  boxings  and 
gears  also  need  thor- 
ough inspection. 


Cutting  carbon  loose  from  the  cylinder  head  with  a  putty  knife.   This  opr.ation 
needs  to  be  performed  several  times  a  year  on.  a  hard-working  tractor.   Carbon  |S 
is  unburned  fuel,  a  waste  and  a  nuisance.    It  causes  much  serious  trouble  if 

not  given  attention. 


Examining  a  timer.  This  one 
y.roved  to  be  dirty  and  greasy,  but 
not  badly  worn.  A  little  gasoline 
as  a  cleanser  sometimes  prevent* 
damage. 


Grinding  and  setting  valves. 
This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed with  a  backward-and- 
forward  motion,  rather  than  a 
continuous  turn  in  one  direc- 
tion. See  that  the  valve  spring 
stands  straight  with  the  stem. 
The  special  tool  shown  above 
is  not  essential.  A  stick  or 
rod  with  two  prongs  may  be 
rolled  between  the  hands. 


Examining  carbureter.  The  fine  wire 

sieve   should   not    be    ^  ^   allowed  to  clog 
up  or  become  broken, 


Auto  Trades  Need  Men 

Jobs  Open  for  Mechanics,  Electricians, 
Salesman- Demonstrators,  Garage  Foremen,  etc. 

Earn  Big  Pay— $35  to  $100  Week 


r 


W.  Paul  Briggs, 
National  Graduate 

You  Can  Duplicate 
This  Man's  Success! 

Salary  $4000.00  a  Year 

l'..rlt.in.l.  Ore.  Sept.  I*,  lift. 
Vr.  .1.  A.  Roeenkranx.  President. 
Tallliaal  Automotive  School.   \dm  Ann'  l.r 
i     . «   Mr.  Roaenkranz: 

A1  the  beglnnine  .if  my  thlr.l  year  wllh 
ihi-  rnmpany  I  want  tn  thank  you  for  thr 
hia-  l)Brt  the  arhool  haa  played  111  hclplna 
tiif  to  n  »u  -  In  automobile  work. 

I  Mm  BOW  Aaalalant  Sale*  MiirngT  anil 
will  make  MOOo.oo  this  year,  which  la  more 
than  I  would  have  made  In  three  yeara  at 
my  former  work  aa  an  accountant.  I  make 
■  he  value  appraleale  for  thla  company  on 
uaed  citra  that  are  turned  In  on  tradea  and 
fwl  that  the  complete  training  I  received 
at  National  waa  the  foundation  for  the  Job 
I  now  hold.  There  la  a  bis  rield  In  the  reed 
Qa*  Appralelna-  for  well  trained  mechanlca. 

I  rinwider  your  training  wa*  worth  five 
yeara'  ordinary  whop  experience  to  me  In 
■iu  ck  advancement. 

PU-aae  give  my  beat  regarda  to  all  the 
Inalruelore.  Youra  very  truly. 

PAUL  BRIGOS. 
I&SS   Atlanllr  St..  Portland  Ore.  ■ 


Can  you  stand  by  and  see  hundreds  of  other  men  winning  success, 
money  and  happiness  when  the  same  opportunity  is  yours  for  the 

asking? 

You  can't  realize  the  big  possibilities  of  the  auto  business  unless 
you're  right  in  the  game  yourself.  Almost  every  day  we  hear  from 
one  of  our  graduates  who  has  just  received  a  raise  in  salary,  or  who 
has  been  promoted  to  a  better  job,  or  who  is  starting  in  business  for 
himself  with  the  money  he  has  saved  from  his  increased  earnings  as 
an  automobile  expert.  These  men  are  happy,  enjoying  life  and  making 
big  money — they  are  successful. 

Success  comes  in  the  auto  business  after  proper  training — Na- 
tional Automotive  training.  Since  1905  this  great  auto  school  has 
started  over  10,000  men  on  the  road  to  success.  Will  you  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  now?  You  can  be  a  success,  too.  Mail  the 
coupon  below. 

Learn  the  Auto  Business  Now 

(Tome  to  National  Automotive — the  finest  school  in  America.  Train  in  the 
big.  fine  new  building  that  has  been  equipped  with  thousands  and  thousand!  of 
dollars'  worth  of  high-grade  equipment.  Knjoy  wonderful  Kxpoaition  Park,  right 
across  the  street  from  National-  ball  grounds,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool, 
world's  largest  stadium,  amusements;  everything  FR.KK  to  you. 

You  get  practical  training  at  National  Automotive.  Use  tools;  not  books. 
Actual  work  on  all  types  of  motors.  Packard*.  Cadillacs.  Fords,  etc.  Ignition, 
battery  and  lathe  work;  driving,  vulcanizing  and  salesmanship.  Special  advanced 
KI.KCTKICAL  COURSE  PRICK.    No  time  limit  in  any  training  department. 

Earn  Room  and  Board  While  You  Learn 

Jobs  guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while  learning.  Think  of  it! 
You  can  become  a  big-pay  auto  expert  at  practically  no  expense  except  small 
tuition  cost;  no  extras;  no  tools  to  buy;  no  books  used.  Unlimited  FREE  employ- 
ment service. 

Send  Today  for  Big  FREE  Auto  Book 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now.  Mail  it  today  for  big.  free,  illustrated  auto  book. 
Explains  everything — 72  pages  of  auto  information.  Scores  of  photo  Illustrations 
of  auto  construction.  Tells  you  how  you  can  learn  to  fill  a  big-pay  Job.  How 
National  helps  you  find  your  Job.  Tells  actual  experiences  of  men  Just  like  you 
who  have  made  good.  Shows  you  the  way  to  a  bigger,  better,  brighter  future 
Don't  let  this  opportunity  slip  by-  mail  the  coupon  now. 

National  Automotive 

Dept.  73,  811  So.  Figuero*  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


- 
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Wright  D.  Feniley, 
National  Graduate 

Made  Hit  Dream 
Come  True 

Increased  Earning*  100  Pet. 

Bountiful.  Utah.  Oct.  I.  Itll. 
Mr   J.  A.  Roarnkraai.  Preeldeat. 
National  Automotive  School.  Loa  Aee'elea 
Dear  Mr.  Roaenkraax: 

I  hare  been  talklaa-  thliuje  over  with 
Mother  tonurbt  aad  think  I  nc  of  lha  two 
abort  yeara  ago  before  I  attended  roar 
school,  t  wrll  remember  how  1  aaed  to 
dream  of  earning  Tic  or  $1.00  an  hoar  aad 
of  pa ylrur  aa  Income  tax.  aad  now  all  mj 
dreame  have  come  tree 

In  a  few  abort  moathe  you  atarted  nae  aa 
the  upward  trail.  1  bavr  not  only  Increaaed 
my  earnlnra  100",.  bat  have  a  fine  vocation 
and  am  absolutely  unafraid  of  betas  out  of 
employnteat. 

I  certalaly  foaad  your  aehool  a  "Frienii 
in  Need."  WRIGHT  D.  FCRNLBY 

\ofr-  Thrrr  are  aa  «<n«  of. I  men  tt  poumu 
mm  mcfted  la  <m>o  eeoierao.  J»  waa. 
nun  opr.  with  mmbiUon  ran  tent  bio  eae 
a*  *e  rtafa  fvai I f. 


Mail  This  for  FREE  Auto  Book 


National  Automotive  School, 

Dept.  73,  811  3.  Fifoeroa  St..  Loa  Angelea.  Col 
Plcaae  eend  ana  your  72-p*(e  illustrated  auto 


book  absolutely  FREE. 


Name 


Marion  Hudion  Keid  built  thlM  ii/n 


Street  No. 


ifiON  *hop  on  hi* 

time  aad  Xational  Training.  Sow  clean  more 
*•    fjiaii  $<ii  a  irerk  from  Ihi*  tmnll  scrrlce  tlnlion. 


City 


State . 


Woman  Develops  Antelope  Valley  Ranch 

"She's  Too  Busy  to  Be  Lonesome" 


BARNHILL 


O.  H 

ROM  a  life  of  leisure  in  Boston 
anJ  Virginia  to  stock  and 
hay  ranching  in  the  Antelope 
Valley,  Southern  California, 
was  quite  a  change  for  a 
woman  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, but  Miss  Lydla  G. 
Weld  negotiated  the  transfer 
successfully  and  happily.  How  about 
loneliness? 

'Too  busy  to  think  of  such  a  thing," 


section.  The  casing  for  the  latter  cost 
a  mint  of  money,  having  been  pur- 
chased at  war-time  prices,  but  provided 
passageway  for  an  unlimited  supply  of 
life-giving  liquid. 

Two  reservoirs  were  -constructed, 
oue  a  hundred  feet  square,  the  other 
200  by  250,  and  about  eight  feet  deep. 
The  bottoms  were  cemented  with  sticky 
adol>e    soil.  (Continued  on  Page  tS) 


smilingly  replied  the  manager  of  the 
Weld  ranch,  looking  out  over  the  flocks, 
fields  and  orchards.  "Farming,  I  find. 
Is  intensely  interesting,  with  some- 
thing doing  all  the  time.  On  a  place 
like  this  there  is  surely  no  lack  of 
variety,  which  they  say  is  the  spice 
of  life." 

Miss  Weld's  venture  resulted  from  a 
trip  which  her  brother,  Rev.  George 
Weld,  made  to  the  Antelope  Valley  five 
years  ago.  It  was  in  the  springtime, 
when  the  valley  Is  beautiful  with  wild 
flowers,  blossoming  trees  and  green 
fields.  The  reverend  gentleman,  who 
is  rector  of  the  Episcopalian  church  at 
Monteclto,  fashionable  suburb  of  Santa 
Barbara,  was  so  favorably  Impressed 
with  the  valley  that  he  purchased  400 
acres  of  sage  brush  land  ten  miles  west 
of  Lancaster,  and  sent  for  his  sister  to 
superintend  the  task  of  transforming 
the  virgin  soil  Into  a  productive  farm. 

FARM  ADVISERS  PROVE  HELPFUL 

Lack  of  agricultural  knowledge  and 
experience  did  not  daunt  the  Eastern 
lady,  who  donned  khaki  dress  and  stout 
shoes,  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  went 
to  work.  Luckily,  she  had  a  capable 
foreman.  From  him  and  the  efficient 
Los  Angeles  county  farm  advisers  Miss 
Weld  learned  the  useful  art  of  govern- 
ing growing  things.  A  housekeeper 
looks  after  Indoor  duties,  leaving  the 
mistress'  spare  time  free  for  reading 
and  recreation.  Rev.  Weld  expected  to 
take  his  sister's  place  on  the  ranch 


during  part  of  the  summer  months,  but 
found  his  ecclesiastical  duties  too  heavy 
to  permit  of  prolonged  absence. 

How  have  the  many  farm  problems 
been  solved  by  the  lady  superintend- 
ent and  ministerial  owner?  Possibly 
you,  gentle  reader,  contemplate  con- 
quering the  desert  and  making  It  blos- 
som as  the  rose — or  alfalfa.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  Weld  ranch  and  see 
If  we  can  pick  up  any  profitable  point- 
ers. 

DEVELOP  IRRIGATION  WATER 

The  first  thing  to  provide  was  water. 
Thirty  years  ago  an  army  of  home- 
steaders, encouraged  by  a  few  excep- 
tionally moist  seasons,  filed  on  a  good 
share  of  the  Antelope  Valley  and  tried 
dry  farming,  with  disastrous  results. 
Then  they  experimented  with  pump 
irrigation,  but  failed  because  the  motive 
power — wind — was  entirely  inadequate. 

Strong  winds  are  common  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  but  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  since  there  are  calm 
spells  when  windmills  do  not  lift 
enough  water  for  livestock.  Electric 
power  lines  had  not  reached  the  valley 
thirty  years  ago  and  gas  engines  had 
not  been  Invented.  The  homesteader 
army  therefore  was  forced  to  move  on. 
sadder  and  wiser,  convinced  that  the 
time  had. not  arrived  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  valley. 

The  Welds  have  one  10-Inch  well  450 
feet  deep,  on  the  east  eighty,  and  a 
16-inch  well  550  feet  on  the  home  half- 


T 


Here  is  a  winter  view 
of~ the  barn,  bunkhouse, 
pumping  plant  and  a 
portion  of  the  large 
reservoir,  whieh  covers 
over  an  acre  of  ground. 


Miss  Lydia  Weld  and  one  of  her 
pets.    She  usually  is  accompanied 
by  one  of  her  fine  collie  dogs. 


This  is  Jake,  the  big  black  billy  goat,  and  part  of  the  flock 
of  sheep,  which  ttvice  a  day  he  leads  to  pasture  and  brings 
safely  home.    The  coyotes  are  all  afraid  of  Jake. 


Two  of  the  four  splendid  Belgian  colts  which  are  being  raised  to 
replace  the  work  horses  on  the  Weld  ranch.   The  alfalfa  crop,  how- 
ever, is  always  moved  to  market  by  auto  trucks.   No  barbed  wire 
fencing  is  used,  because  of  the  danger  of  in,jury  to  livestock. 


Four  hundred  tons  of  baled  alfalfa  hay  is  the  capacity  of 
this  barn,  which  also  shelters  the  work  horses,  milk  cows 
and  much  farm  equipment. 


ORCHARD  W  FARM 
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A  New  Marketing  Association  Is  Launched 

Southern  California  Peach  and  Apricot  Growers  Organize — Determined  to 
Secure  Fair  Prices  for  Their  Products — Plans  Now  Perfected 


UT  of  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
periences of  the  past  three 
years,  during  which  South- 
ern California  growers  of 
canning  peaches  and  apri- 
cots have  been  receiving 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  price  paid  for  the  same 
grade  of  fruit  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  have  arisen  definite  plans  for  a 
new  marketing  organization. 

Although  previous 
efforts  to  organize 
such  an  association 
have  met  with  little 
success,  the  serious- 
ness of  present  con- 
(1  i  t  i  o  n  s  and  the 
character  of  the 
men  behind  the 
new  movement, 
render  it  practi- 

Ically  certain  that  a 
grower-owned  and 
controlled  sell  ing 
agency  soon  will 
begin  to  function. 
Of  all  the  market- 
robert  w.  HOOGSONing  problems  affect- 
ing deciduous  fruits  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  the  selling  of  can- 
ning peaches  and  apricots  has  oc- 
casioned the  most  concern  to  growers 
and  at  the  same  time  has  been  the 
(most  neglected. 

f   The    handling   of   citrus  products, 
tapples    and    dried    fruits    has  been 
worked   out   through    such  organiza- 
tions as  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
^Exchange,  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors, Inc.,  and  the  California  Prune- 
pand  Apricot  Growers'  Association.  But 
■with  more  than  50,000  acres  now  in 
peaches  and  apricots  and  more  being 


By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

Agricultural  Extension   Service,   University  of  California 


planted  every  year,  the  problem  of 
profitable  disposition  has  grown  to  a 
point  demanding  satisfactory  solution. 

MUCH  MONEY  AT  STAKE 

To  reach  this  solution  in  the  case 
of  a  crop,  the  value  of  which  was  esti- 
mated for  the  past  season  at  mora 
than  $6,000,000,  is  no  small  task.  But 
the  seventeen  men  constituting  the 
organization  committee,  which  has  been 
at  work  for  two  months  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Gordon  of 
Nuevo,  believe  they  have  accomplished 
their  purpose. 

The  organization  as  planned  will  be 
a  "non-profit,  non-stock  agricultural 
co-operative  marketing  association,"  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Califor- 
nia, with  membership  limited  to  grow- 
ers of  apricots  or  peaches. 

NAME  IS  SELECTED 

The  name  will  be  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Apricot  and  Peach  Growers' 
Association.  Its  business  activities 
will  be  confined  to  Santa  Barbara, 
Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San 
Bernardino,  Riverside,  San  Diego  and 
Imperial  Counties,  with  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  organization  will  confine 
Itself  to  the  business  of  marketing 
the  canning  of  apricots  and  peaches 
of  its  members  and  will  commence 
business  provided  75  per  cent  of  the 
canning  apricots  and  peaches  or  either 
of  these  fruits  is  under  its  control 
prior  to  March  31st  of  this  year. 

Each  member  will  have  one  vote. 


Provision  has  been  made  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  first  general  meeting  imme- 
diately after  the  last  day  of  March, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  board  of 
seventeen  directors  who  will  be  chosen 
from  among  the  members,  four  from 
a  district  made  up  of  Riverside,  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  County,  five  from 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  and 
four  from  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
Counties. 

BOARD  WILL  HAVE  CONTROL 

This  ,  board  will  have  control  of  the 
business  of  the  association,  subject 
to  the  by-laws  which  will  be  adopted 
at  the  organization  meeting  immedi- 
ately following  the  membership  cam- 
paign. 

In  addition  to  stabilizing  the  price, 
the  growers  plan  to  standardize  their 
product  and  to  advertise  Southern 
California  as  a  producer  of  quality  apri- 
cots and  peaches,  believing  these  meas- 
ures will  encourage  the  growers  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  quality  fruit  by 
the  assurance  of  fair  returns  and  at 
the  same  time  enable  the  canners 
to  operate  their  plants  to  capacity  on 
good  fruit  bought  at  fair  values. 
Price  fluctuations  during  the  canning 
season  have  been  disastrous  to  grow- 
ers and  canners  alike  in  the  past,  and 
that  canners  now  without  plants  in 
Southern  California  will  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  this  field  is  the  belief. 

The  leader  in  the  movement  is  C.  G. 
Hamilton,  for  many  years  connected 
with  growers'  co-operative  marketing 
associations  in  the  capacity  of  organ- 


izer and  manager  of  the  Hemet  Orange 
Growers,  Hemet  Walnut  Growers  and 
Hemet  Apricot  Growers'  Association, 
and  for  the  past  six  years  a  director  of 
and  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia district  for  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers'  Association.  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  acting  as  secretary  of  the 
organization  committee. 

BIG.  MEN  BACK  MOVEMENT 

Prominent  among  those  interested 
is  Dr.  H.  S.  Gordon,  a  grower  of 
Nuevo,  who  is  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  organization  committee,  and  is 
well  qualified  for  this  position,  having 
been  in  charge  of  the  growers'  asso- 
ciation of  his  community,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  has  sold  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  members. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  members  of 
the  committee  are:  R.  L.  Owens,  Van 
Nuys;  Chas.  B.  Sexsmith,  Owens- 
mouth;  Harry  Lee  Martin,  Los  Ange- 
les; Mark  Grimes,  Van  Nuys,  and  Mil- 
ton Frater,  Pomona,  all  of  whom  are 
growers  well  known  in  their  respective 
communities. 

The  Organization  Committee  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  George  E.  Far- 
rand,  who  is  well  known  in  Southern 
California  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
and  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association,  to  handle  the  incorpora- 
tion and  other  legal  phases. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  and  plans  now  are  being  formu- 
lated for  active  organization  to  begin 
as  soon  as  proper  authorization  has 
been  received  from  the  Corporation 
Commissioner.  It  is  expected  the  new 
organization  will  be  ready  to  handle 
the  crops  of  1923. 


It  Pays  to  Hitch  the  Hog  to  the  Dairy  Cow 


By  PROF.  E.  L.  HUGHES 

University  Farm,  Davis,  Cat. 

SKIM  milk  and  buttermilk,  we  be- 
lieve, are  the  best  protein  feeds 
for  swine,  especially  young  pigs. 
This  is  because  these  feeds  most  near- 
ly resemble  sow's  milk,  and  contain 
various  essential  elements  of  growth. 
There  is  little  difference  in  the  feed- 
ing value  of  skim  milk  and  good  but- 
termilk. 

In  bringing  90-pound  pigs  up  to  200 
pounds,  the  South  Dakota  experiment 
station  found  that  it  required  315 
pounds  of  corn  and  864  pounds  of  but- 
termilk per  hundred  pounds  of  gain, 
while  312  pounds  of  corn  and  859 
pounds  of  skim  milk  were  needed  to 
produce  a  like  amount  of  pork.  The 
average  daily  gain  in  both  cases  was 
about  one  and  two-thirds  pounds. 

The  Ohio  experiment  station  found 
that  100  pounds  of  pork  were  produced 
with  326  pounds  of  corn  and  an  equal 
amount  of  skim  milk.  Practically  the 
aame  gain  was  obtained  with  261 
pounds  of  grain  and  789  pounds  of 
skim  milk  and  with  226  pounds  of 
corn  and  1128  pounds  of  skim  milk. 
Each  lot  of  10  pigs  weighed  52  pounds 
each  and  were  fed  87  days.  The  first 
lot  gained  1.05  pounds  a  day,  the 
■econd  1.17  pounds,  and  the  third  1.30 
pounds. 

MILK  CAUSES  RAPID  GROWTH 

The  Ohio  experiment  Indicates  that 
,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  skim  milk 
fed,  the  more  rapidly  the  pigs  gain  in 
» weight,  but  the  value  of  this  feed  in 
I  reducing  the  amount  of  grain  required 
is  greatest  when  a  smaller  proportion 
of  milk  is  fed.  If  one  has  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  buttermilk  or  skim  milk, 
or  can  purchase  these  products 
cheaply,  they  may  successfully  be  fed 
In  large  quantities. 

Most  pork  producers  figure  that  it  is 
about  right  to  feed  three  pounds  of 
skim  milk  to  one  pound  of  barley  or 
corn.  • 

One  way  to  figure  the  exact  cash 
value  of  dairy  by-products  as  hog  feed, 
when  grain  is  selling  at  a  certain  price, 
la  to  find  out  how  much  barley  or 


Skim  Milk  and  Buttermilk  Complete  Swine  Ration 
— How  to  Figure  Their  V alue 


corn  the  milk  will  replace.  A  sum- 
mary of  eight  experiments  where  corn 
was  fed  with  tankage,  as  compared  to 
corn  fed  with  skim  milk  to  fattening 
pigs,  shows  that  753  pounds  of  skim 
milk  replaced  36  pounds  of  tankage 
and  91  pounds  of  corn.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments: 

Ration  At.  Dally   Grain  reanlred 

Lot  No.  1  Gain      per  100-lb.galn 

10.6  1b.  com  to  l  ib.  lanka««    1.202    373.38  corn 

Lot  No.  2  35.74  tankage 

10-lb.  r«tn  to  26-lb.  aklra  milk   1.51S   237.2  com 

753.25  skim  milk 

Counting  corn  at  a  cent  a  pound  and 
tankage  at  three  cents  a  pound,  the  !>1 
pounds  of  grain  which  the  skim  milk 
saved  was  worth  91  cents,  while  the 
value  of  the  36  pounds  of  tankage, 
which  the  milk  replaced,  was  $1.07, 
giving  the  milk  a  total  value  of  about 
$1.98,  or  26.3  cents  per  100. 


Referring  to  the  preceding  figures,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pigs  which  re- 
ceived milk  made  the  fastest  growth. 
When  this  advantage  is  credited  to  the 
milk,  the  latter  acquires  a  greater 
value  than  that  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  grain  and  other  feed  re- 
placed, because  of  labor  saving  and 
other  resultant  advantages.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  reduce  these  items  to 
an  exact  dollar-and-cents  basis. 

At  the  California  experiment  station 
two  lots  of  twenty  pigs  each  were 
fed  on  barley,  skim  milk  and  tankage. 
The  first  lot  consumed  445  pounds  of 
barley  and  666  pounds  of  skim  milk 
per  hundred  pounds  of  gain,  while 
the  second  bunch  of  shoats  ate  498 
pounds  of  barley  and  19  pounds  of 
tankage  in  making  the  same  weight 
increase.  This  test  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  skim  milk  is  less  valuable 


And  Here  Is  the  Evidence! 
This  fine  pen  of  junior  purebred  barrows  (Duroc-Jersey), 
which  was  part  of  the  University  of  California  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  International,  received  skim  milk  in  conjunction  with 
other  feeds  before  and  after  weaning. 


when  fed  with  barley  than  when  con- 
sumed in  connection  with  corn. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  of 
skim  milk  had  the  equivalent  of  feed- 
ing value  of  43  pounds  of  barley  and 
19  pounds  of  tankage  in  producing  100 
pounds  gain. 

Counting  the  barley  at  a  dollar  a 
hundred  and  tankage  at  three  times 
that  price,  the  amount  of  milk  men- 
tioned would  be  worth  only  one  dol- 
lar, or  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that — as 
was  the  case  in  the  Ohio  experiments 
■ — the  pigs  grew  more  rapidly  when  fed 
skim  milk  than  when  the  latter  was 
absent  from  their  diet,  which  would 
indicate  an  actual  value  for  this  feed 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  price  men- 
tioned. 

PORK  PRICES  AND  MILK 

Another  way  of  figuring  the  value  of 
100  pounds  of  skim  milk  as  pig  feed  is 
to  multiply  by  five  the  pound  price 
of  pigs,  when  the  milk  is  fed  alone; 
if  fed  in  connection  with  corn,  barley 
or  similar  material,  multiply  by  six. 
This  method  of  calculating  the  feeding 
value  of  dairy  by-products  was  advo- 
cated by  the  late  Governor  Hoard  of 
Wisconsin. 

According  to  Gurler,  the  value  of 
skim  milk  when  fed  with  corn  equals 
half  the  market  price  of  corn  per 
bushel.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the 
best  way  to  determine  the  feeding 
value  of  dairy  by-products  is  to  base 
estimates  on  the  average  of  various 
feeding  experiments,  as  pointed  out  in 
this  article. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  using  milk 
for  swine  feed  to  see  that  the  utensils 
are  kept  clean.  Skim  milk  or  butter- 
milk from  cows  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis should  be  pasteurized  before  be- 
ing fed  to  pigs. 

With  an  increased  number  of  dairy 
cattle  in  our  State  and  with  a  higher 
milk  yield  per  cow,  it  is  logical  to  ex- 
pect that  more  skim  milk  will  be  avail- 
able from  year  to  year.  This  valuable 
supplement  to  corn,  barley  and  other 
feeds  should  be  used  to  their  own 
advantage  by  California  swine  raiser*. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


EAL  "HICKS"  ARE  IN  CITIES 

That  "New  York  is  the  biggest  boob  town 
on  earth"  Is  the  assertion  of  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
the  well-known  actor — a  New  Yorker  born  and 
bred.  "Why,  If  you  put  one  of  our  superboobs  on 
n  train  and  tell  him  to  watch  for  the  potato  trees 
as  you  whiz  along,  he'll  do  it— yes.  sir,  he  will! 

"And  yet  they  make  fun  of  what  they  call  coun- 
try Jakes,  and  think  anyone  living  outside  of  New 
York  is  a  fool.  Thousands  of  New  Yorkers,"  he 
added,  "think  all  milk  comes  from  cans;  they've 
never  seen  a  cow!" 

More  truth  than  poetry.  Ravmond.  We  see 
your  Western  travels  have  broadened  you  a  bit! 


OAISINS  CHEAP  IN  Ey.iJLAND 

If  California  raisins  were  sold  in  London  at 
the  same  price  which  is  being  obtained  for  the 
best  imported  stock  from  Africa  and  Australia, 
growers  would  receive  only  two  to  five  cents  a 
pound  for  their  product.  The  fact  that  London 
raisin  prices  today  ar<>  similar  to  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  United.States  in  lS9r,.  Indicates  that 
foreign  growers  have  not  benefited  by  efficient 
co-operative  marketine  organization,  according  to 
those  who  have  investi^atpd  the  situation.  The 
grape  industry  in  California,  had  it  not  been  for 
co-operative  marketing,  probablv  would  have  been 
In  a  state  of  complete  demoralization  today. 


THE  LURE,  OF  THE  LAND 
In  the  series  of  posthumous  lettetrs  that  are 
being  published,  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,-  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  refers  often  to  his  desire  to  give 
up  public  life  and  retire  to  a  little  piece  of  Cali- 
fornia soil.  Having  experienced  about  all  that's 
■worth  while  of  public  life,  he,  like  many  others, 
felt  the  call  to  get  back  to  the  soil — the  beginning 
and  the  end.  It  is  just  because  there  is  in  every 
one  of  us  a  desire  to  own  and  till  a  bit  of  land 
that  farming  news  is  the  most  interesting  news  of 
all.  It  is  interesting  to  the  city  reader  as  well 
as  to  the  country  reader.  Only,  like  all  news,  it 
must  have  that  touch  of  humanity  to  be  Inter- 
esting, for  readers  are  Interested  In  life  and  not 
In  lifeless  statistics.— "BOB"  JONES. 


OPPOSITION  AS  A  TONIC 
"Don't  be  afraid  of  opposition:  no  enterprise 
worth  while  ever  has  thrived  without  It,"  said  J.  A. 
McNaughton,  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Union  Stock  Yards,  in  a  recent  address  to  news- 
paper men.  "Competition  Is  the  life  of  trade;  out 
of  controversies  grow  great  results;  a  good  fight 
1b  a  tonic,"  epitomized  the  dynamic  head  of  this 
new  enterprise,  upon  which  Chicago  capitalists 
have  expended  more  than  $1,000,000.  Some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  Indeed,  has  existed  over  the  ad- 
visability of  having  a  central  market  at  Los  An- 
geles, but  receipts  of  live  stock  to  date  have  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  management,  Mr. 
McNaughton  stated.  Plans  have  been  laid  for  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  more  in 
creating  a  central  manufacturing  district  similar 
to  that  In  Chicago,  which  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
"Yards." 


Bulls  Boost  Butterfat 

BY  the  use  of  a  purebred  sire  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  lacrease  the  average  butterfat  con- 
tent of  milk  of  the  herd  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  be- 
sides greatly  augmenting  the  flow.  Because  of 
these  and  other  advantages,  Washington  farmers 
placed  220  purebred  bulls  In  their  herds  the  past 
year. 

Team  Hauls  Carload  of  Wheat 

A30-HORSE  team  driven  by  Ralph  Moore- 
house  for  Steiner  Brothers  recently  hauled 
in  eight  wagons  1144  bushels  of  No.  1  hard  wheat 
— enough  to  fill  a  railway  car — over  country  roads 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  Buffalo  Hill  district  to 
Vulcan,  Alberta.  This  unusual  feat  of  driving 
was  witnessed  by  1500  persons  who  gathered  at 
the  edge  of  Vulcan  to  witness  the  unusual  sight. 

Important  Reservoir  By-products 

DUCK  hunting,  fishing,  boating  and  bathing  are 
some  of  the  pleasure  by-products  of  a  farm 
reservoir.  The  men  especially  enjoy  bathing  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  A  flock  of  wild  ducks 
sometimes  settle  on  the  water,  and  some  farmers 
establish  wild  flocks  from  captured  young,  clipping 
their  wings  when  they  are  old  enough  to  fly. 
Fish  will  escape  into  irrigation  ditches  and  after- 
wards die,  unless  the  reservoir  outlet  is  protected 
with  a  screen. 

New  Oregon  Butter  Records 

VIVE  LA  FRANCE,  the  celebrated  Oregon  Jer- 
sey cow,  recently  completed  her  sixth  consecu- 
tive test*  period,  during  which  she  produced  about 
900  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  makes  a  total  of 
6314  pounds  to  the  credit  of  this  remarkable  ani- 
mal, more  than  any  other  cow  has  ever  produced 
In  six  consecutive  years.  Darling's  Jolly  I^assle, 
a  senior  three-year-old  Jersey,  owned  by  Plckard 
Brothers,  of  Marlon,.  Ore.,  has  praduced  1050 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  little  over  11  months,  ex- 
ceeding all  Jersey  competitors  in  her  class. 

"Horsetail"  Switches  Farmers 

U  A  WELL-ESTABLISHED  Infestation  of  'horse- 
-ia  tail,'  also  called  joint-grass,  not  only  takes 
the  crop,  but  also  depletes  the  vigor  of  the  land, 
robs  the  soil  of  moisture,  lays  a  mortgage  on  the 
land  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  and  claims 
all  the  labor  and  expense  of  attempted  cropping  as 
interest,"  declares  J.  B.  Hickman,  Monterey  County 
horticultural  commissioner.  This  weed  pest  may 
be  eradicated  by  keeping  the  stems  cut  off,  but  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  above  the  ground. 

Cull  Lemons  are  Salvaged 

A LARGE  tonnage  of  cull  lemons  was  salvaged 
the  past  season  by  the  Exchange  Lemon  Prod- 
ucts Company  at  their  Corona  plant.  Essential 
oil  of  lemon  is  made  from  the  peel,  and  citric  acid 
from  the  Juice.  E.  P.  Cassel,  field  manager  of  the 
company,  is  of  the  opinion  that  citric  acid  never 
seriously  will  compete  with  fresh  lemon  Juice. 
There  is  a  wonderful  field  for  making  pectin  from 
cull  oranges,  Mr.  Cassel  believes,  as  a  single  Los 
Angeles  firm  uses  15  tons  of  this  chemical  yearly 
In  the  manufacture  of  Jelly  and  similar  products. 
More  than  6,000,000  pounds  of  citric  acid  is  used 
annually  in  the  United  States,  principally1  for 
beverage  purposes.  The  Corona  plant  extracted 
about  1,000,000  pounds  last  year. 

Cow  Enters  1000-Pound  Class 

ARALIA  DE  KOL  MEAD  2d,  a  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland,  has 
recently  finished  a  365-day  test  with  a  record  of 
26,938  pounds  of  milk,  which  contained  1304  pounds 
of  butter.  This  entitles  her  to  a  place  among  the 
nine  California  Holsteins  In  the  1000-pound  class. 
There  are  only  75  cows  of  all  breeds  which  have 
produced  this  quantity  of  butter  in  one  year. 

Aralia  is  7  years  old  and  weighs  1700  pounds. 
During  the  last  eight  months  of  her  test  she  ran 
In  the  pasture  with  the  rest  of  the  herd  and  was 
milked  four  times  a  day.  Her  grain  ration  con- 
sisted of  ground  barley,  oats,  bran  and  linseed-oil 
meal,  12  to  20  pounds  a  day.  This  was  supple- 
mented with  all  the  alfalfa  hay  she  could  eat  and 
•aoots  and  corn  silage  during  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

Prevents  Bee  Poisoning 

THE  spray  poisoning  of  bees  may  be  prevented 
by  mixing  with  the  spray  solution  a  prepara- 
tion called  "milkol"  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of  the 
latter  to  100  gallons  of  the  former,  according  to 
B.  A.  Slocum,  extension  specialist  from  the  Wash- 
ington Agricultural  College,  who  reports  that  H. 
N.  Paul  of  Mabton,  saved  nearly  all  his  bees  In 
this  manner  the  past  year. 

Two  hundred  colonies  yielded  an  average  of  96 
pounds  each  of  extracted  honey.  It  Is  believed 
that  no  bees  would  have ^Jeen  lost  if  there  had 


been  enough  mflkol  to  supply  all  the  orchardlsts 
within  one  and  one-fourth  mile  of  Paul's  bees. 

The  blooming  alfalfa  beneath  the  fruit  trees 
was  covered  with  bees,  but  as  the  spray  rigs 
moved  along  the  bees  flew  away  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  spray  poison  had  disappeared,  be- 
cause the  spray  solution  bad  been  treated  with 
the  preparation  mentioned.  It  is  claimed  that 
beekeepers  of  the  Yakima  Valley  lost  $200,000 
worth  of  bees  and  honey  in  1921,  as  a  result  of 
spray  poisoning. 

New  Stump  Burning  Method 

THE  new  Zyssett  stump  burning  system  Is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  favorable  attention  in 
Oregon,  where  the  agricultural  extension  service 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  at  Corvallis,  has  been  putting  on  a 
number  of  successful  demonstrations.  One  of  these 
tests  was  held  In  Tillamook  County,  where  there 
was  three  Inches  of  snow  on  frozen  ground  and  a 
strong  wind  blowing.  Great  fir  stumps  6  to  12 
feet  through  were  burned  successfully.  A  hole 
was  put  through  a  12-foot  spruce  stump  which 
many  considered  too  wet  to  burn.  The  Zyssett 
burner  consists  of  a  heavy  metal  furnace.  Into 
which  Is  fitted  a  pipe  to  force  the  fire  through 
the  stump.  Dirt  is  banked  around  the  base  of  the 
stump,  as  In  the  char-pitting  method. 

Threshed  Alfalfa  Is  Popular 

THRESHED  alfalfa  is  being  used  as  a  combin- 
ation litter  and  fertilizer  by  Edward  Insley, 
of  Covins,  whose  hen  and  orange  ranch  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  leading  agriculturists  in 
America  and  abroad. 

"I  have  been  able  to  buy  threshed  alfalfa  for 
$14  a  ton,  delivered,  which  Is  cheaper  and  much 
better  than  oat.  wheat  or  barley  straw,"  stated 
Mr  Insley.  "While  It  may  not  be  as  valuable  for 
fertilizer  as  straight  alfalfa  hay,  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent litter  and  undoubtedly  Is  very  beneficial 
to  the  orange  grove." 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  alfalfa  seed  industry 
In  the  Southwest  has  made  available  large  quan- 
tities of  the  threshed  legume,  which  is  finding 
ready  sale  at  a  price  netting  a  good  return  ta  the 
grower  in  addition  to  his  revenue  from  seed. 
Fruit  growers,  confronted  with  a  shortage  ef  bean 
straw,  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  ma- 
terial but  few  secure  the  double  benefit  ebtained 
by  Mr.  Insley,  who  Is  successfully  combining  or- 
ange growing  and  egg  production  on  his  interest- 
ing Southern  California  ranch  home. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editor*, 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  briilwnf 
staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority;  each  is 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

X— >.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 

MR.  BIXBY  is  recognized  as  one  of 
America's  leading  authorities  on 
bee  keeping.  His  eighteen  years'  ex- 
.   ■  perience    in  California 

qualifies  him  particular- 
ly to  write  for  local  pro- 
ducers. His  articles  are 
instructive  to  the  novice 
and  of  intense  interest  to 
the  commercial  apiarist 
as  well. 

Since  1886  Mr.  Bixby 
has  been  engaged  almost 
continuously  in  commer- 
cial honey  production  in 
Iowa,  in  New  York  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  established  the  "Western  Honey 
Bee,"  leading  advocate  of  the  industry, 
and  was  for  six  years  its  editor,  making 
it  a  practical  and  financial  success.  In 
1912  and  again  in  1919  and  1922  Mr. 
Bixby  lectured  on  bee  culture  in  the  ex- 
tension department  of  the  University  of 
California.  Previous  to  1918  he  was 
deputy  bee  inspector  for  seven  years. 

Probably  no  man  in  California  is 
more  thoroughly  informed  on  all 
branches  of  the  honey  business,  from 
the  fundamentals  of  production  to  mar- 
keting. And  certainly  no  man  writes 
in  a  more  interesting  and  helpful  style. 
Mr.  Bixby's  boe  articles  are  another 
exclusive  feature  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 


D.  BIXBY 


FEBRUARY  25,  1923 
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Farming 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


ASPARAGUS  IN  MERCED 
Will  Morrison,  who  is  developing 
■  farm  along  the  Merced  River  bot- 
toms near  Snelling,  is  planting  some 
asparagus.  It  is  said  that  asparagus 
does  very  well  In  this  portion  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Morrison  is  the 
son  of  a  Southern  California  farmer 
who  has  gone  North  and  now  is  aiding 
In  the  development  of  the  gTeat  Inte- 
rior valley.  Merced  hopes  to  have  a 
cannery,  for  a  number  of  other  farm- 
ers have  planted  asparagus,  and  a  can- 
nery is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  aspara- 
gus growing.  The  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  delta  now  supplies  about  half 
of  the  asparagus  grown  in  the  United 
States. 


A 


FRUIT  DYE 

Jay  Page  of  Redlands,  a  man 
"Who  has  been  In  citrus  culture  and  the 
growing  of  semi-tropical  fruits  all  his 
life,  toilsome  that  somebody  has  dis- 
covered that  pomegranates  make  a  de- 
sirable dye.  The  work  is  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage,  but  seems  to  prom- 
ise a  better  market  for  this  odd  fruit, 
which  will  grow  in  California  from 
Yuba  County  to  Imperial.  At  this  time 
there  are  very  few  solid  blocks  of 
pomegranates,  for  most  of  the  fruit 
growers  aim  to  put  only  a  few  boxes 
In  their  cars  along  with  the  staple  de- 
ciduous fruits,  such  as  pears,  plums, 
aJbeaches,  etc.  The  pomegranates  are 
■paed  largely  for  table  decorations, 
although  there  is  a  certain  table  de- 
mand, especially  on  the  part  of  for- 
eigners in  the  East. 


AN   IMPERIAL  VALLEY  HOME 

W.  G.  Herdman  of  Holtville,  now 
a  successful  dairyman  with  some  fine 
Jerseys,  many  of  which  are  purebred, 
was  in  city  life  for  20  years  before  he 
went  to  farming.  With  his  arrival  in 
California  he  settled  in  San  Diego 
County  and  farmed  for  a  while.  But 
he  felt  that  the  opportunities  in  Im- 
perial Valley  were  greater,  and  bought 
a  place  near  Holtville.  On  visiting  his 
place  one  Is  struck  by  the  provision 
that  has  been  made  for  comfort  in  a 
hot  country.  He  picked  out  a  farm 
with  a  grove  of  eucalyptus  trees  al- 
ready pretty  well  along.  In  the  midst 
of  this  grove  he  built  his  little  home, 
which  is  a  house  of  four  -rooms,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide,  screened -veranda. 
This  cozy  home  Is  just  right  for  a 
warm  climate.  It  has  an  abundance  of 
■hade,  plenty  of  openings  for  the 
breeze,  and  yet  is  far  enough  from  the 
road  so  as  to  not  catch  the  dust,  which 
Is  a  bugbear  in  Imperial.  Mr.  Herd- 
man  built  his  home  for  $800,  and  a 
Jewel  of  a  place  it  Is.  He  also  has  a 
fine  grove  of  trees  to  furnish  shade 
tor  hlB  cattle. 


HI   OSING"  MONEY  ON  GRAPES 

"  A  Sacramento  Valley  newspaper 
atatr-s  that  the  grape  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia lost  $6,000,000  this  year  because 
the  grapes  were  not*  all  harvested 
when  the  rains  began.  The  statement 
Is  made  on  the  estimate  of  E.  E.  Kauf- 
man, of  the  Federal  and  State  crop 
reporting  service,  that  approximately 
100,000  tons  of  grapes  remained  un- 
ahijiped  when  the  rains  began.  That 
the  grape  growers  lost  this  amount  of 
money  is  not  literally  true,  however, 
fir  they  never  had  it.  And  rain  dam- 
age in  the  fall  season  Is  always  a  fac- 
tor In  the  regular  operation  of  the 
grape  industry.  If  rains  or  frost  did 
not  come,  California  would  be  shipping 
grapes  direct  from  the  vines  all 
through  the  winter.  There  is  some 
tribute  in  grapes  not  harvested  paid 
to  the  rain  each  season,  but  Jnpiter 
Pluvlus  compensates  for  this  Ion  la 
green  feed  for  cows. 


YOUR  EAflOE  , 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


IN    MOST    sections    of  California 
sMisg  has  come,  and  we  may  work 
in  our  gardens  with  that  thought 
uppermost.     Planting  in   the  in- 
terior, however,  is  not  yet  as  extensive 
as  in  Southern  California  and  along 
the  Coast.     Setting  out  hardy  seed- 
lings, sowing  In  the 
open  and  preparing 
the   beds  for  later 
planting,  coupled 
with  setting  out 
bulbs   Is  quite 
enough  to  keep  one 
busy  in  those  sec- 
tions   where  unex- 
pected frosts  come 
along  and  nip  ten- 
der plants  in  March 
or  April. 

Slow  growing 
plants,  such  as  the 
snapdraggon,  scabi- 
osa,  verbena  and 
salpiglossis  should  be  started  In  the 
greenhouse  or  under  glass  late  this 
month  or  early  in  March  If  possible. 
This  will  give  them  time  to  develop 
into  sturdy  little  plants  for  transplant- 
ing in  May  or  early  June.  The  va- 
rieties which  germinate  quickly,  such 
as  poppies,  alyssum,  etc.,  will  do  just 
as  well  if  planted  late  in  May. 

Out-door  sweet  peas  are  to  be 
planted  this  month.  I  planted  sweet 
peas  in  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  expect  to  plant  more  in 
March  of  this  year.  Those  planted  in 
December  germinated  in  just  ten  days, 
despite  the  cold  nights.  I  have  found 
sweet  peas  to  be  "our  one  best  flower" 
for  cold  weather  planting  in  the  In- 
terior as  well  as  the  semi-tropical  re- 
gions of  California. 

When  following  a  line  of  planting, 
such  as  a  succession  of  sweet  peas, 
I  put  out  the  hardiest  kinds  early  in 
the  winter,  following  these  with  the 
giant  Spencers  and  fancy  new  varie- 
ties. 

BULBS  TO  PLANT  NOW 

Dahlias  often  are  planted  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  I  have  found  the 
June  -  planted  Dahlia  almost  as  well 
developed  In  September  as  those 
started  in  February;  therefore,  one 
need  not  rush  the  season  in  dahlia 
planting.  May  Is  recommended  as  the 
best  month. 

The  caladlum  with  its  "dignified 
ears"  usually  Is  used  as  a  screen  for 
the  unsightly,  although  quite  neces- 
sary water  pipe  and  faucet  in  our 
garden.  Caladia  succeed  best  in  a 
warm  situation  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water.  This  plant  grows 
readily  In  almost  all  varieties  of  Cali- 
fornia soils,  but  makes  the  best  devel- 
opment In  a  good,  rich  loam  that  does 
not  sour  easily.  Where  it  is  frosted 
down  in  winter,  it  comes  up  again  In 
the  spring,  although  In  milder  regions 
it  grows  year  after  year  without  loss  of 
foliage. 

Fancy-leaved  caladia  are  not  hardy. 
They  make  excellent  greenhouse  plants 
and  have  become  quite  popular  for 
window  decoration.  They  may  be 
planted  outdoors  In  a  protected  loca- 
tion if  they  are  lifted  in  the  fall  when 
the  foliage  dies  down.  They  demand  a 
rich,  porous  soil  and  must  be  kept 
moist.  They  are  left  in  the  pots  when 
storing  away  in  the  fall,  the  pots  being 
laid  on  their  sides  in  a  dark,  frost-proof 
place.  Re-pot  in  fresh  soil,  in  the 
spring. 

SET  OUT  AMARYLLIS 
This  is  an  excellent  time  to  set  out 
amaryllls  bulbs,  their  growing  season 
being  from  early  spring  until  Septem- 
ber. Do  not  try  to  force  them;  they 
have  a  set  time  for  beginning  growth 
and  flowering  and  dying  down,  even 
In  California.  Use  precaution  in  water- 
ing. When  flowering  begins,  a  little 
liquid  manure  now  and  then  Is  bene- 
ficial at  time  of  Irrigation.  Keep  the 
soil  moist,  but  not  wet.  They  are 
unlike  the  caladlum  In  this  respect. 
Withhold  water  In  the  fall  until  the 
foliage  dies  down,  then  lift  and  store. 
Use  a  medium  rich  soil.  They  suo- 
ceed  best  in  a  warm,  sunny  situation. 
The  potted  amaryllis  Is  set  away  In 
the  pot  during  the  rest  period;  it  la 
not  necessary  to  re-pot  oftener  than 
every  two  or  three  years. 

CANNA3   IN  CALIFORNIA 

Cannas  cant  be  left  out  of  "our  gar- 
dens. They  will  do  well  if  planted 
now.    They  thrive  best  In  a  deeply- 


spaded,  very  rich  soil,  in  full  sunshine. 
Plant  them  about  six  inches  deep  and 
twelve  inches  apart.  Do  not  mix  up 
your  colors  or  the  effect  is  lost.  In 
our *  semi-tropical  regions,  the  Coast 
and  mild  interior,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
lift  and  store  cannas  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  However,  where 
the  frost  cuts  down  the  tops,  it  is 
advisable  to  lift  and  store  the  bulbs 
in  clumps  until  February  or  March, 
then  divide  them,  leaving  two  buds  to 
each  piece. 

TUBEROSES   DEMAND  SUNSHINE 

Tuberoses  succeed  best  in  a  moder- 
ately rich  soil,  with  protection  from 
the  wind,  preferring  full  sunshine  in 
the  milder  sections.  Water  moderately 
and  keep  the  surface  soli  loose.  The 
"everblooming"  tuberose  Is  quite  as 
attractive  as  the  double  variety  and 
does  not  di»  down. 

The  doubles  die  after  blooming  and 
must  be  replaced  with  new  bulbs. 
Plant  tuberoses  any-  time  from  Febru- 
ary until  August.  Is  not  necessary 
to  lift  and  store  the  everblooming  va- 
rieties unless  the  weather  is  unusually 
cold.  I  succeeded  best  with  the  tube- 
roses which  were  set  less  than  two 
Inches  deep  out  of  doors.  Those  in 
pots  for  winter  blooming  are  not 
started  until  July  or  August. 

German  and  Japanese  Iris  may  be 
planted  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They 


succeed  best  in  a  loose,  rich  soil,  and 
must  have  quantities  of  water  during 
their  flowering  season.  Set  them  about 
a  foot  apart,  covering  with  two  inches 
of  soil.  In  the  interior  regions  they 
should  be  mulched  during  the  winter, 
and  if  the  beds  are  exposed  to  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  summer  sun  provide 
a  straw  mulch  during  July  and  August. 
Iris  should  be  lifted  and  reset  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

One  seldom  thinks  of  the  Iris  with- 
out thinking  of  Gladioli.  Begin  plant- 
ing  gladioli  in  February,  and,  for  con- 
tinuous bloom,  continue  planting  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks  until  July  first. 
Gladioli  are  most  easily  grown,  suc- 
ceeding in  any  good  garden  loam  in  a 
sunny  situation.  Set  the  bulbs  about 
six  inches  apart  and  four  inches  deep. 
When  buds  appear,  water  liberally. 
During  the  summer,  mulch  with  cow 
manure.  This  furnishes  protection 
against  the  sun  and  also  provides  food 
for  the  flowering  bulbs. 

February-planted  bulbs  should  bloom 
in  May.  When  flowers  wither,  cut  out 
the  stems,  thus  conserving  all  the 
strength  of  the  plant  toward  making 
new  bulbs.  In  the  fall  take  up  gladio- 
lus bulbs,  dry  thoroughly  and  store  in 
a  warm,  dry  place. 

POINTERS  ON  LILIES 

Although  lilies  require  very  little  at- 
tention after  planting,  they  must  be 
"planted  right."  Prepare  the  soil  thor- 
oughly and  do  not  disturb  the  bulbs 
for  at  least  five  years.  Proper  drain- 
age must  be   (Continued  on  Page  IS) 


earn  biq  money 

&S  Auto 
Electrician 


Great  opportunity  for  men  of  all  ages — 
earn  «150  to  $300  per  month  or  get  Into 
business  yourself  with  small  capital. 
IGNITION  MEN  always  employed  at 
TOP.  wares—  not  half  enough  TRAINED 
men  to  suppty  the  demand — hundreds  of 
towns  and  cities  need  A-l  Ignition  Shops 
to  take  care  of  the  OROWINO  Auto 
business.  Any  Auto  man  will  tell  yoo 
that  the  IONfTION  EXPERT  la  the 
HIGHLY  PAID  mechanlo  In  the  Auto, 
Truck  and  Tractor  Industry. 
Next  IGNITION  classes  begin  March  1st 
and  April  1st — YOU  can  learn  this  fine 
trade  In  a  short  time  at  the  greatest  Auto 
Eleotrlcal  School  on  the  Paclflo  Coast — 
expert  Instructors  of  national  reputation 
— oomplete  shops  and  laboratories — actual 
shop  work  on  20  to  40  live  cars  every  day 
— distinctive  methods — No  school  In  the 
West  can  give  you  AUTO  ELECTRICAL 
training  like  Heald's— Free  employment 
bureau— earn  board  and  room  while  learn- 
ing— Write  now  for  FREE  IGNITION 
CATALOG. 

Heald's  Automobile  School 

1103  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco 
— largest  and  best  equipped  TRADE  sohoo 
on    the    Paclflo    Coast — 1(00    to    2000  mei 
trained  every  year. 


^Ae  famous  ELEOCHIC  Brooder 

J  ^W'U  MSG  MORE  AND  BETTER  CHICKS 

AT  LOWEST  OPERATING  COST** 


A  aelentlflcally  eonttructed,  economical  heater,  peeJtlvo  as- 
ternal lo  temperature  controller  and  alarm  tl|nal.  whsl  par* 
foot  ventilation,  makes  the  greatest  brooder  combination  ever 
ptaaotf  on  the  market.  Twenty  yeare  prmotloaJ  broodlnf  ax« 
perfence  baok  of  ovary  ELEC-CHIO.  Without  queatlon,  w» 
most  efficient  ana]  dependable  brooder  made,  Juet  five  ui  aa 
opportunity  to  pr-m  It  ta  yeu  at  our  rick.  Write  for  bit  Ffllg 
Incubator  aid  brooder  eatalee  TODAY.  POULTRY  EQUIP- 
MENT 00.,  Oaofc  M,  »ort*ai.  CaJIf. 
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$1.00 

will  plant  a  big  bed  of 

GIANT  WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 


PUT  In  an  asparagus  bed. 
Plant  this  new  and  wonder- 
ful variety  —  Washington 
Asparagus — and  you  will  have, 
the  biggest  and  most  delicious 
asparagus  you  have  ever  seen  or 
tasted. 

Washington  Asparagus  Is  rust- 
resistant,  fast  growing,  and  most 
prolific,  yielding  stalks  from  1 
to  2  Inches  In  diameter.  It  was 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
AktIc,  by  whom  we  are  listed  as 
approved  growers. 


We  have  for  sale  a  limited 
supply  of  this  famous  Washing- 
ton Seed  and  one-year  roots. 

A    package   of   seeds,    or  BO 
roots,  will  plant  8  rows  each  50 
feet  long,   more  than  sufficient 
for  the  average  family.  Will  pro- 
duce for  12  years. 

Send  $1.00  for  this  package 
of  selected  seeds  or  $5.00  for  60 
roots,  or  $3.00  for  25  roots,  with 
complete  cultural  directions  post- 
paid anywhere  In  U.  S.  Send  to- 
day— supply  Is  limited. 


We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  the  large  commercial  grower. 

Riverview  Farms  (Fairton)  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 

ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Week*  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  it  now 
being  established  at  Owensmouth,  California, 
25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 

Owensmouth 


California 


FREE  BROODER  PLWSAVE  757. 


Build  your  own  brooder  from  our  slmpTe.  easy  plans  and  the  famous  ELEC- 
CHIO  brooder  equipment.  Oil,  gaa  or  eleotrlo.  Economloal  heater  cuts  oper- 
ating- coat  In  halt.  Automatic  regulator  gives  poaltlve  oontrol  of  temperature. 
Automatic  alarm  ale  rial  makea  loas  or  damage  by  accidents  lmpoaaible.  Perfect 
▼•ntilatlon  guarantees  mors  and  better  ohlcka  with  rapid  development  and 
quick  profits,     We  also  make  a  oomplete  line  of  OUARAN- 


irr— rllTr^T*  TEED  Incubatora.  broodera  and  hovera.  Our  poul 
irt»r./.i>.n^n.r,     < r>    eiperta   will   be  glad   to  help  you   get  starlet 


ElEC-CHIC  esutsmtnt. 
FREE  ilani  ef  InSeer  and  sirtdeer 


help  you  get  started 
right  raising  poul- 
try. Write  for  our 
big  FREE  catalog 
TODAT. 

POULTRY 
EQUIPMENT 
CO, 
Box  M, 
Burbank, 

Calif. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I  _ 


California  White  lg?hom  Breeding  Farms 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Wi   uf   direct  Importers   and   breeder*   of  these  world  famous 
«- producer*.    At  the   great  1)22   Oakland   show   our  English 
Lacborns  were  the  center  of  attraction.    To  meet  the  Increasing 
demand  for  this  stock  we  hare  for  the  months  of  February 
and   March   Increased   our  hatching   capacity.    Tou   may  plaoe 
your  order  with  a  10  per  cent  deposit  for  delivery  of  chicks 
on   any  Thursday  the  balance  of  the  season. 
OUR    PRICES— Hatching    Ego's:    15.    $2;   100.    $12;    BOO.  ,53; 
1000,   1100.     Baby   Chicks:   100.   $25;  500.   $120;   1000,  $2'0 
CALIFORNIA    WHITE    LEGHORN    BREEDING  FARMS 
Lankershlm.    Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.   Route   I,   Box  277-M 
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Control  Poultry  Roundworms 

By  STANLEY  R.  FREEBORN 

University  of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


THE  control  of  worms  In  the  flocks 
probably  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
with  which  poultrymen  are  forced  to 
contend.  The  intestinal  roundworm  Is 
the  slender  white  worm  the  length  of 
one's  finger  that  is  so  often  found  In 
the  intestine  of  autopsied  birds.  Its 
ally  and  close  relative,  the  cecum 
worm,  is  not  so  well  known,  for 
although  it  is  fully  as  common  as  the 
intestinal  worm,  its  habitat  renders  It 
less  conspicuous.  Because  of  Its  small 
size,  in  fact,  it  generally  passes  for  a 
young  Intestinal  worm. 

The  presence  of  these  worms,  espe- 
cially in  large  numbers,  invariably 
causes  the  Infested  birds  to  be  stunted, 
unprofitable  and  an  easy  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  infectious  disease.  This  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of 
roup,  which  often  clears  up  almost 
spontaneously  after  the  victims  have 
been  treated  successfully  for  worms. 
It  has  recently  been  discovered  that 
the  dreaded  "blackhead"  of  turkeys 
cannot  be  given  to 
healthy  birds  un- 
less they  are  in- 
fected with  cecum 
worms. 

Adult  intestinal 
worms  deposit 
myriads  of  tiny, 
hard  shelled  eggs, 
which  pass  out 
with  the  droppings 
of  the  Infested 
birds. 

These  eggs  are 
particularly  resist- 
ant to  heat,  cold 
or  chemicals  —  so 
much  so  that  no 
practical  methods 
as  yet  have  been 
devised  w  h  e  reby 
mey  may  be  killed 
and  the  coops  or 
ground  frequented 
by  Infested  hens 
sterilized. 

After  a  few  days' 
exposure  to  the 
air  there  develops 
within  the  egg 
shell  a  tiny,'  ac- 
tive worm,  and  if 
the    egg    Is  now 


Nicotine  Will  Do 
the  IVork 

A 


T  least  that's  the 
conclusion  of  Pro- 
fessor Freeborn,  who 
recently  has  conducted 
exhaustive  tests  with  to- 
bacco products  for  the 
control  of  roundworms. 
That  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults obtained  by  many 
poultrymen  have  been 
due  to  faulty  materials 
and  methods  is  his  as- 
sertion, substantiated  by 
the  important  facts  and 
figures  here  presented. 

— Editor. 


eaten  by  another 
bird,  the  egg  hatches  and  the  young 
worm  begins  its  existence  In  the  In- 
testine or  ceca,  as  the  casetmay  be. 

Young  birds  seem  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  worm  infestation  than  older 
stock,  for  which  reason  many  commer- 
cial poultrymen  make  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  treating  all  pullets  for  worms 
Just  before  they  are  transferred  to  the 
laying  houses,  a  wise  precaution  that 
should  be  widely  adopted. 

Many  preparations  now  are  on  the 
market  as  poultry  worm  .eraedies,  and 
many  of  the  standard  drugs  that  have 
proved  successful  as  vermifuges  In 
other  animals  have  been  recommended 
and  tried  as  poultry  vermifuges,  but 
none  has  proved  as  successful  in  the 
elimination  of  these  worms  as  nico- 
tine. 

WET  MASH  UNPOPULAR 

In  1916  the  California  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  recommended  the 
use  of  tobacco  stems  steeped  in  water 
and  mixed  into  a  wet  mash.  This 
treatment  was  found  to  be  highly  sat- 
isfactory in  removing  the  intestinal 
worms,  but  did  not  materially  affect 
the  cecum  worms,  and  on  account  of 
the  combination  with  tap  water  and 
the  heat  of  steeping,  the  amount  of 
nicotine  immediately  available  to  the 
treated  birds  was  great  enough  to  be 
slightly  toxic. 

This,  together  with  the  prejudice 
against  a  wet  mash  and  the  decrease 
in  egg  production  caused  by  the  toxic 
effects  of  the  nicotine,  hindered  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  treatment. 

The  next  year  J.  J.  Bergstedt,  a  com- 
mercial poultryman.  experimented  with 
commercial  tobacco  dust  as  *a  substi- 
tute for  the  wet  mash  treatment.  Find- 
ing this  was  successful,  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  after  several  trials,  rec- 
ommended to  the  poultrymen  of  the 
State  that  they  use  commercial  to- 
bacco dust  as  an  Ingredient  of  the 
mash  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  for  a  period  of  a  month. 

Treatment  following  this  general 
recommendation  is  now  in  general  use 
throughout  the  State  and  hag  been 
widely  advertised  in  all  parts  of  the 


country.  But,  despite  the  largo  num- 
ber of  satisfactory  trials  reported  from 
various  points,  an  insistent  minority) 
constantly  reported  failures.  The  Caltfl 
fornia  Agricultural  Experiment  StaJ 
tlon,  which  felt  a  certain  responsibility 
for  this  type  of  treatment,  then  de-l 
cided  to  undertake  a  series  of  expert-.] 
ments  to  determine  the  actual  ef- 
ficiency of  the  tobacco  dusts  and  tha 
cause  for  the  failures  that  were  com 
stantly  being  reported. 

A  large  number  of  birds  heavily  In-1 
fested  with  worms  were  confined  la j 
wire  bottomed  cages,  beneath  which! 
pans  were  placed  to  retain  the  drop-^ 
pings  and  any  worms  that  might  be 
passed  by  these  birds.  Different  types] 
of  tobacco  dusts  containing  different! 
percentages  ot.  nicotine  then  were] 
mixed  with  the  mash  that  was  fed  to  i 
these  birds. 

For  each  type  and  strength  of  to-J 
bacco  dust  three  mixtures  were  mada 
with  the  mash — one  containing  one-J 
half  pound  of  tobacco  dust  to  a  hunJ 
dred  pounds  of  mash,  another  contain-! 

 'nK  one  Pound  indj 

the  last  two] 
pounds  of  tobacco! 
dust  to  the  hun- 
d  red  pounds  of] 
mush;  or,  in  other] 
words,  'i,  1  and  2] 
per  cent  mixtureaj 
of  tobacco  dust  in] 
the  mash. 

This  medicated! 
mash  was  kept 
constantly  b  e  f ora 
the  birds  for  a 
month.  Each  morn- 
ing the  dropping! 
were  collected  and 
the  worms  that 
had  been  expelled 
counted;  at  tha 
_end  of  the  month 
*the  birds  were ' 
killed,  autopsied 
and  the  number  o" 
worms  still  pre 
ent  counted.  Th 
result  of  the 
trials  showed  that 
all  the  birds  that 
had  been  fed  on 
mash  containing 
two  pounds  of  t; 
bacco  dust  to  th 
hundred  pounds  o 
mash  had  been  entirely  freed  of  lnt« 
tinal  worms,  in  every  case  in  whlc" 
the  tobacco  dust  contained  not  les 
than  1V4  per  cent  nicotine. 

HIGH  PERCENTAGE  EFFECTIVE 

In  the  series  where  less  than  tw 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  to  the  hundr- 
pounds  of  mash  was  used,  only  parti" 
success   was   encountered   except  I 
the  dusts  having  a  very  high  percent 
age  of  nicotine.    The  result  on  th 
cecum  worms  was  almost  as  satisfa 
tory;  in  the  2  per  cent  mixtures,  wher 
the  nicotine  content  of  the  dust  w~ 
not  less  than  1 per  cent,  the  contro 
averaged  from  80  to  85  per  cent  pe~ 
feet.     This  was  rather  surprising  In 
the  light  of  previous  failures  to  control 
this  parasite  with  other  vermifuges, 
owing  to  its  secluded  point  of  attack 
in  the  ceca. 

Dusts  containing  less  than  1%  per 
cent  nicotine  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful in  removing  the  worms,  even 
when  administered  as  2  per  cent  of 
the  mash.  These  failures  of  the  low 
nicotine  content  dusts  led  to  a  clew 
as  to  the  reported  failures  from  the 
field. 

Most  of  the  commercial  tobacco 
dusts  contain,  when  packed  for  ship- 
ment, from  1%  to  2%  per  cent  nico- 
tine. Exposed  to  the  air,  tobacco  dust 
loses,  at  room  temperature,  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  its  nicotine  per  month. 
At  smaller  but  none  the  less  persist- 
ent loss  takes  place  when  It  is  stored 
In  the  usual  container — a  paper  sack 
within  a  burlap  sack. 

DUSTS    PARTIALLY  SUCCESSFUL 

With  this  Information  at  hand,  many 
of  the  reported  failures  were  Investi- 
gated. A  large  number  were  caused 
by  the  use  of  tobaceo  dust  left  over 
from  a  previous  treatment  and  stored 
tor  months,  and  even  years,  in  an 
opened  container. 

Not  a  few  were  found  to  be  caused 
by  tobacco  dust  recently  pnrchaaed 
that  either  had  been  held  too  lonj 
In  the  storehouses  or  had  lacked  tn» 
necessary       (Continued  on  Page  H) 
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Solving  Citrus  Problems  on  Big  Acreage 


l  T  IS  not  true  that  orange 
growing  is  -  a  rich  man's 
game,  but  It  Is  certainly 
necessary  to  spend  money 
liberally  on  a  citrus  grove 
in  order  to  insure  profita- 
ble production." 
This  is  the  opinion  of 
C.  A.  Griffith,  president  and  manager 
of  the  Azusa  Foothill  Citrus  Company, 
a  corporation  which  has  500  acres  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  adjoining  the 
town  of  Azusa  on  the  east. 

When  it  comes  to  spending  money. 
Griffith  ought  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  for  the  immense  sums 
which  he  has  invested  for  his  company 
in  fertilizers,  tractors,  frost  fighting 
equipment  and  other  things'  necessary 
for  successful  orange  orcharding  make 
rhe  corn  belt  farmers  who  are  getting 
into  the  citrus  game  feel  that  they  have 
taken  an  expensive  plunge. 

PRODUCTION  COSTS  HEAVY 

"Many  newcomers  do  not  realize  how 
much  money  it  takes  to  Insure  maxi- 
mum production,"  explains  Mr.  Grif- 


Spending  Money  to  Make  Money 

THE  advantage  of  large-scale  farming,  backed  by 
ample  capital,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  the  Azusa  Foothill  Citrus  Company,  which  has 
spared  neither  time,  labor  nor  expense  to  find  out  which 
orchard  practices  are  most  profitable  on  500  acres  of 
orange  and  lemon  groves  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Smaller  operators  will  be  interested  in  the  conclusions 
reached  by  this  big  company. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


Mr.  Griffith  and  Charles  Stewart,  bis 
capable  superintendent.  They  buy  both 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  by 
the  carload  and  spread  them  on  thick, 
considering  the  fertilizer  bill  the  last 
thing  to  be  cut  by  the  knife  of  economy. 

LIBERAL  MANURING  PAYS 

On  some  of  the  groves  eight  inches 
of  cow  manure  is  placed  in  deep  fur- 


good.  On  other  blocks  the  manure  is 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  work  is  done  in  the  summer. 

Commercial  fertilizer  is  applied 
broadcast  in  the  spring,  then  disked 
and  plowed  into  the  soil.  Enough 
blood,  tankage,  fish  meal,  guano  and 
cottonseed  meal  to  make  two  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  tree  are  used,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stable  manure. 
V 


fith.  "The  original  cost  of  an  orange 
orchard  is  so  great  and  the  overhead 
expense  so  large  that  unless  it  produces 
regularly  big  crops  of  high-priced  fruit 
it  is  a  losing  proposition,  as  many 
have  learned  to  their  sorrow. 

"Take  the  item  of  frost  fighting,  for 
'xample.  Usi  year  we  burned  fourteen 
arloads  of  oil  in  three  nights,  but  we 
<aved  85  per  cent  of  our  crop,  which 
brought  a  fair  price,  because  more  con- 
servative growers  did  not  heat  their 
orchards.  This  year  we  are  equipping 
some  of  our  groves  with  heaters  of  a 
new  design,  which  when  perfected  will 
mean  quite  an  advancement  in  orchard 
heating.  They  will  consume  less  oil, 
make  no  smoke  and — best  of  all — hold 
enough  fuel  to  keep  Jack  Frost  at  bay 
until  the  sun  comes  to  our  rescue." 
FIGHT  FROST  SUCCESSFULLY 

The  heaters  mentioned  were  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  Issue  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  and  are  the  invention  of 
Paul  Bulkley.  who  at  the  time  of  the 
writer's  visit  was  engaged  in  working 
out  new  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  heater.  Distillate  Is  used,  experi- 
ence having  demonstrated  that  it  is 
poor  economy  to  burn  crude  oU,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  waste 
material  which  the  latter  contains. 

"The  old  idea  of  making  a  smoke 
smudge  has  been  found  to  be  all 
wrong."  declares  Mr.  Bulkley.  "The 
latest  Improved  heaters  make  practi- 
cally no  visible  smoke  and  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  beat  from  a  given 
quantity  Of  fuel." 

The  Foothill  company's  expenditures 
tor  fertilizers  also  are  considered  ex- 
cessive by  many  leas  successful  ore  li- 
mits ts.  The  Idea  that  an  orange  tree 
is  a  delicate  feeder  finds  no  favor  with 


Secretary   Murray  Vosburg 
cheeking  up  shipment  of  Red 
Sfc'VW  lemons. 


FUling  lug  boxes  with  large, 
luscious  Azusa  Foothill 
oranges. 


On  some  of  the  lighter,  sandy  soils 
two  cover  crops  are  grown  each  year, 
one  of  purple  vetch  or  melilotus  indies 
in  the  winter  and  lima  or  black-eye 
beans  in  the  summer.  Vetch  or  meli- 
lotus are  grown  on  the  heavy  soils. 

SWEET  CLOVER  COOLS  GROUND 

Sweet  clover,  melilotus  alba,  has  been 
tried  with  good  success  as  a  summer 
cover  crop.  The  roots  go  down  three 
to  four  feet,  much  deeper  than  Hubam 
clover,  although  the  latter  makes  a 
larger  growth  above  ground. 

"We  expect  to  sow  sweet  clover  on 
some  blocks  for  experimental  purposes 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  the  trees," 
said  Murray  Vosburg,  secretary  of  the 
company.  "It  will  slightly  increase  the 
irrigation  expense,  but  covering  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  mass  of  green 
vegetation  during  the  hot  summer 
weather  tends  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture and  may  make  a  difference  In  the 
setting  of  fruit." 

"TRAP-NESTING"  ORANGE  TREES 

M.  B.  Rounds,  entomologist,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Foothill  company  to  con- 
trol insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
solve  pruning  problems  and  in  other 
ways  assist  in  the  top-notch  production 
program.  A  complete  record  is  kept 
of  each  Individual  tree,  unprofitable 
specimens  being  rooted  out,  if  they 
do  not  respond  to  special  treatment. 

In  order  to  make  the  trees  do  their 
level  best  In    (Continued  on  P«pr  lit) 


Manager  Griffith  and  Super- 
intendent Stewart  inspecting 
oranges. 

■MHHHHBM"*""111"1* 

rows  eight  inches  wide  on  the  bottom. 
These  large  furrows  are  opened  with 
a  double  mold-board  plow,  which  is 
preceded  by  a  subsoller.  The  latter 
cuts  off  many  roots  which  throw  out 
masses  of  rootlets  Into  the  trenchful 
of  manure  and  feed  directly  upon  the 
nutrition  contained  therein. 

The  furrows  are  run  midway  between 
the  rows  of  old  trees  and  close  to  the 
young  trees,  the  idea  being  to  put  the 
plant  food  where  it  will  do  the  most 


Commodious  packing  house  of  the  Azusa  Foothill  Citrus  Com- 
pany, showing  "reefer"  which  has  been  loaded  with  golden  fruit 
for  shipment  to  distant  markets. 
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This  house,  designed  by 
Charles  Weeks,  has  pens 
on  both  sides,  connected  by 
door  for  ventilation  and 
convenience  in  handling. 


Modern  Labor  Sa 


theDiudgeiyoutoflt 


The 


Weeks  poultry  house  consists  of  units  extended  to  I 
a  great  length,  reducing  construction  costs. 


An  electric  't 
hover  is  a  feature  of  this  mod- 
ern plant..  A  colored  bulb  fur- 
nishes the  warmth. '  The  floor  is 
of  sand.   At  first  the  chicks  are  held  close  to  the 
hover  by  means  of  a  "fence"  of  tarred  paper, 
which  gradually  is  enlarged  and  finally  removed. 


WFtW 


This  mash  box,  used  for  young  chicks,  has  a  revolv-  I 
ing  roller  on  top,  which  prevents  their  perching  tj 
upon  it  and  fouling  contents. 


mm 


Extending  along  the  entire  length  (both  sides)  of 
the  Weeks  house  is  this  trough  for  green  feed,  filled, 
from  cart  or  litter-carrier,  outside. 


Filling  buttermilk  bar 
rel  from  auto  truck 
tank.  The  barrel  is  han- 
dled by  means  of  the 
overhead  trolley.  Right: 
Filling  a  trough  in  lay- 
ing house. 
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Devices  take 
try  Production. 


Ed  Hauser,  Fontana  poultryman,  in- 
specting card  system  hen  record,  kept 
in  metal  boxes  as  a  protection  against 
fire  and  mice. 


Both  feed  and  litter 
at  Fontana  ranch 
are  moved  by  >  this 
handy  mechanical 
carrier,  which  runs 
on  an  overhead  rail. 


Grain  hoppers,  conveniently  placed, 
save  steps  at  feeding  time.  Scratch 
feed  is  mixed  before  being  placed  in 
hoppers. 


Automatic  watering  jars,  which 
are  placed  on  a  bench,  to  prevent 
being  fouled  with  litter. 


■ 


\The   litter-carrier   also   handles  egg- 
crates,  which  are  filled  directly  from 
the  nests. 


Culling  a  Fontana  flock.  As  the  poor  layers  are  discarded  they  pass  through 
a  i-unway  directly  into  the  coops  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  market, 
the  aim  being  to  save  all  unnecessary  time  and  labor. 
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The  Electrical  Horse  in  the  House 


Electricity  Is  Lightening  the  H ousework  Burden 
of  the  Farmer  s  Wife 

MECHANICAL  power  in  the  form  of  electricity  is  entering 
the  country  home,  where  it  receives  a  royal  welcome 
from  the  farmer's  wife.    The  tractor  and  gas  engine  are 
having  their  inning  in  the  fields  and  farm  yard ;  now  elec- 
trical current  is  vitalizing  and  vivifying  the  rural  residence, 
lighting  rooms  and  lightening  labor. 


rate,"  but  It  is  possible  to  make  almost 
every  household  task  cleaner,  quicker 
ami  more  convenient  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  elec- 
tricity. It  is  interesting  to  discover 
how  reasonably  such  work  in  the 
kitchen  can  be  accomplished. 

Electricity  is  measured  and  billed 
by   the   kilowatt.     A  kUowatt  means 


it  when  it  begins  to  cool,  so  that  4 
cents  ordinarily  will  cover  two  hours 
of  ironing. 

Of  the  many  appliances  now  used, 
statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the 
distribution  of  appliances  among  the 
farms,  but  In  the  residences  of  a  rep- 
resentative city  it  has  been  discovered 
that  one  family  in  nine  has  a  toasfr 


*1 


By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 


1HE  numerous  electrical  ap- 
pliances which  are  being  In- 
stalled In  Pacific  Coast  coun- 
try homes  show  how  the  bur- 
den of  housework  at  last  is 
being  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  long-suffering 
farmer's  wife,  who  in  olden 
days  got  little  out  of  life  except  board 
and  room. 

Modern  farm  machinery,  especially 


"women  folks"  than  for  the  farmer  or 
the  men  of  the  household,  but  is  it  not 
true  that  the  shortening  of  household 
tasks  which  make  for  the  convenience 
of  the  housewife  is  immediately  re- 
flected In  her  greater  cheerfulness  and 
in  a  strengthening  of  the  companion- 
ship and  wifely  interests  which  she 
adds  to  the  partnership? 

To  be  sure,  the  "household  rate"  is 
somewhat    higher    than    the  "power 


This  unique  cupboard  provides  a  plact 
to  keep  the  electric  iron,  which  may  be 
put  away  while  hot.  The  box  is  lined  with 
asbestos  and  metal. 


that  which  is  driven  by  gas  engines 
and  pulled  by  tractors,  has  worked  a 
veritable  transformation  in  present- 
day  agriculture.  Similar  conveniences 
now  are  being  extended  to  the  farm 
home,  where  they  have  long  been 
needed  and  are  made  most  welcome. 

The  extensive  development  of  hydro- 
electrical  power  in  California  and  ad- 
joining States  during  recent  years  has 
made  possible  the  electrical  wiring  of 
a  goodly  proportion  of  Pacific  Coast 
farm  houses. 

bet  it  be  admitted  that  electrical 
appliances  save  more  time  for  the 


And  as  for  the  washing  machine — 
well,  it  has  passed  from  the  luxury 
to  the  necessity  class  in  the  opinion 
of  most  housewives 


Even  a  little  girl  can  managr 
''the  convenient  portable  sewing  ma- 
rchine,  which  makes  such  quick,  easy 
work  of  stitching 

llluatratlim*.  rourtea>  Western  K!e**4riu  I'o. 


"1000  watts."  A  watt  Is  the  rate  ot 
work  done  by  a  current  of  one  am- 
pere under  the  pressure  of  one  volt. 
In  California  homes  the  maximum 
charge  for  one  kilowatt  is  less  than 
10  cents. 

Most  electrical  appliances  and  most 
light  globes  bear  a  plate  or  tag  or  label 
showing  their  electrical  consumption 
in  watts.  A  40  watt  light  globe,  for  in- 
stance, will  consume  one  kilowatt  in 
25  hours.  If  it  costs  10  cents  for  that 
kilowatt,  it  costs  trot  4-10  of  a  cent  per 
hour  to  burn  the  light. 

A  six-pound  iron  will  consume  400 
watts  in  an  hour.  It  costs  4  cents, 
then,  to  operate  It  continuously  for 
that  period;  but  the  wise  housewife 
removes  the  plug  when  her  iron  is 
thoroughly  heated  and  only  connects 


'  The  electric  ironing  ma- 

chine for  flat  pieces  takes  much  of  the. 
drudgery   out   of  wash  day   in  modern 
farm  houses 


that  three  families  In  nine  have  clothes 
washers,  one  family  out  of  two  has  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  one  family  in  twent\ 
has  a  percolator  and  the  same  number 
have  electric  sewing  machines,  one 
family  out  of  three  owns  a  fan,  and 
there  are  three  houses  with  electric 
irons  for  every  one  without  them. 
Electric  refrigerators  and  ironing  ma- 
chines are  more  rare,  but  they  are 
coming  into  greater  use. 

CALCULATING  THE  "KICK" 

One  kilowatt  hour  equals  more  than 
one  and  one-third  horsepower  hours. 
Thai's  enough  energy  to  carry  88  tons 
of  coal  up  eight  nights  of  stairs.  It's 
enough  to  hold  the  Overland  Limited 
at  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour  for  100 
yards.  That  same  kilowatt  of  elec- 
tricity as  applied  to  ordinary  house 
hold  tasks  will  In  one  day  make  eight 
pieces  of  well-browned  toast  and  one 
quart  of  breakfast  coffee;  it  will 
vacuum-clean  one  big  room  and  take 
care  of  one  hour's  ironing;  It  will  do 
»  washing  equal  to  twenty  sheets, 
run  a  sewing  machine  two  hours  and 
burn  two  light  globes  in  the  evening. 

Surely,  the  housewife  on  the  farm 
is  entitled  to  all  the  labor-saving  con- 
venience* of  her  Bister  in  the  city — 
and  perhaps  more.  An  electric  Iron  Is 
a  wonderful  convenience.  An  elec- 
trically operated  refrigerator  is  ex- 
pensive at  first,  but  will  some  day  re- 
turn its  cost  In  the  food  it  saves  and 
the  health  that  It  Insures.  An  elec- 
trically operated  air  compressor  will 
provide  water^junder  pressure  through- 


out the  house."*  An  electric  heater  may 
solve  the  problem  of  "that"  cold  bed- 
room. 

The  farmer  who  Invests  a  dollar  for 
electricity  for  the  household  can  re- 
gard it,  If  he  wishes,  as  an  expenditure 
ror  luxury,  but  his  wife  will,  perhaps, 
say  with  Mark  Twain:  "Give  me  the 
luxuries  of  life  and  I  can  get  along 
without  the  necessities!" 
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Making  Money  on  Melon  Seed 

Butte  County  Grower  Piles  Up  Profits  With  the 
Free  Help  of  V isitors 


LAST  year  Fred  Donner,  of  Butte 
County,  sold  $1000  worth  of  mel- 
ons and  $2000  worth  of  seeds 
from  a  16-acre  crop.  The  principal 
tnelon  grown  Is  the  Klondike,  a  long, 
green,  small-seeded,  thin-skinned  wa- 
termelon chock  full  of  the  sweetest 
meat  that  ever  pleased  a  palate.  The 
seeds  of  this  melon  bring  75  cents  a 
pound;  Excell,  80  cents;  yellow  ca- 
eaba,  40  cents;  Persian  muskmelon, 
$1.  The  latter  Is  a  large  melon  with 
a  strong,  musky  flavor. 

Seeds  for  planting  are  first  soaked 
In  water  and  then  drilled  in  rows  ten 
feet  apart  about  the  first  of  April. 
Plants  are  thinned  out  to  six  feet 
apart.  A  common  mistake  Is  to  get 
the  rows  too  close  together.  •  The 
writer  recently  visited  a  very  success- 
ful Oregon  grower — Fred  Rapp,  of 
Jackson  County — who  started  In  the 
melon  business  by  planting  the  hills 
eight  feet  square.  Now  he  plants 
them  ten  feet  each  way  and  next  year 
he  Is  going  to  put  them  twelve  feet 
apart. 

Another  mistake  is  cultivating  too 
deep,  which  destroys  many  of  the 
roots,  and  still  another  error  Is  to 
Irrigate  by  running  for  a  short  time  a 
ditch  full  of  water  close  to  the  row. 
A  neighbor  who  did  this  found  his 
customers  complaining  of  poorly  fla- 
Tored  melons.  A  better  way  Is  to  run 
a  little  water  for  a  long  time  midway 
between  the  rows.  This  gives  most 
Of  the  soil  a  cbance  to  become  moist 
by  capillary  attraction.  Some  grow- 
ers raise  a  row  of  corn  to  shade  the 
melons,  but  abundant  vine  growth 
protects  Donner's  fruit  from  sunburn- 

But  how  does  he  get  the  seeds  out 
of  the  melons?  Part  of  this  work  is 
Willingly  performed  by  Donner's 
guests,  who  number  as  high  as  600 

tar  day,  66  having  been  on  the  place 
t  one  time.    The  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity lies  In  the  fact  that  he  gives 


Staking  the  Foundation 

MQQUARB,  level  and  plumb"  are  the 
^  rules  to  follow  when  staking  the 
foundation  for  a  farm  building.  But 
•  solid  wall  that  positively  will  not 
tattle  Is  another  rule  equally  Impor- 
tant. 

Use  a  long  ohalk  line  to  determine 
the  front  line  of  the  new  building,  to 
tt  It  square  with  the  property,  and 
He  right  distance  from  other  bulld- 

rs. 

Then  set  the  stakes  as  shown  by  the 
diagram.  This  setting  places  the  stakes 


Outside  and  away  from  the  digging  so 
they  will  not  be  disturbed. 

To  measure  accurately  without  hav- 
ing to  go  over  the  measurements  sev- 
eral times  to  verify  them,  make  two 
long  poles,  one  the  exact  length  of  the 
foundation  wall  across  the  front  and 
the  other  the  exact  length  of  the  slds 
wall.  Make  these  by  nailing  together 
enough  narrow  strips  of  Inch  boards 
to  gain  the  desired  length. 

First  set  the  front  stakes,  making 
them  solid  and  plumb,  outside  the  line 
as  shown.  Then  square  one  side  with 
the  front  by  using  the  "6,  8  and  10 
rule";  that  Is,  first  measure  six  feet 
from  the  corner,  where  the  lines  cross, 
and  stlok  a  pin  through  the  line.  Then 


everybody  all  the  melons  they  can  eat, 
providing  they  leave  the  seeds  on  the 
table.  Electric  lights  strung  above  the 
festal  board  enable  city  visitors  to 
come  out  after  supper  and  fill  up  on 
melon  before  bedtime.  Melons  are 
sold  at  a  cent  a  pound,  buyers  being 
asked  to  return  the  seeds.  A  reoord 
Is  kept  of  all  guests  and  customers, 
which  makes  possible  the  catching  of 
an  occasional  crooked  customer. 

Seeds,  rinds  and  what  pulp  remains 
are  thrown  into  a  barrel,  a  few  buck- 
ets of  water  added,  and  the  mass 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  days.  Fermen- 
tation takes  place,  loosening  seeds 
from  the  pulp,  the  latter  being  scraped 
with  the  fingers  from  the  rinds.  The 
good  seeds  sink  to  the  bottom  when 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  are  stirred, 
after  which  the  pulp,  water  an/  rinds 
are  poured  off.  A  hand-made,  gao 
engine-driven  machine  Is  used  to  grind 
up  uneaten  melons. 

Seeds  are  dried  on  frames  covered 
with  wire  screening,  and  shipped  In 
coffee  sacks  to  wholesale  dealers. 
The  fatter  grade  the  seed,  which  runs 
99  per  cent  good. 

Mr.  Donner  is  *ne  of  the  126  farm- 
ers living  on  the  State  land  settlement 
at  Durham,  which  he  finds  a  better 
place  to  grow  melons  than  the  Impe- 
rial, San  Fernando  x>t  San  Joaquin 
valleys.  A  number  of  Klondikes 
weighing  80  pounds  each  have  been 
grown,  the  largest  tipping  the  scales 
at  105  pounds.  These  melons  are  so 
sweet  that  the  sugar  sometimes  oozes 
out  at  cracks  and  forms  little,  black 
drops  of  crude  sugar. 

In  1919  Donner  raised  a  $50,000 
crop  of  beans,  but  before  they  could 
be  marketed  the  price  dropped  so  low 
that  he  got  nothing  for  his  labor.  An- 
other man  made  $100,000  growing 
beans  during  the  war,  then  lost  it  by 
staying  In  the  game  too  long.  He  Is 
now  working  for  wages.— O.  H.  B. 


measure  eight  feet  along  the  other 
line  and  place  another  pin.  If  the  dis- 
tance diagonally  across  from  one  pin 
to  the  other  pin  Is  10  feet,  the  corner 
is  square,  and  the  distance  may  be 
measured  for  the  other  two  sides. 

The  squaring  measurements  must  be 
accurate.  For  a  large  barn,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  double  the  rule  and  use  12,  16 
and  20  feet  to  get  the  square  of  the 
first  corner. — H.  A.  SHEARER. 


Manure  Spreader  Pays 

LABOR  saving  Is  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage a  mechanical  manure 
spreader  possesses  over  the  pitchfork 
method.  The  value  of  a  ton  of  barn- 
yard fertiliser  is  greatly  enhanced  if 
it  is  spread  thinly  and  evenly  over 
the  ground.  The  more  spreaders  there 
are  in  use,  the  less  manure  will  be 
left  to  leach  away  In  yards  and  feed- 
lots.  A  big  stock  farmer  says  that  for 
his  men  a  spreader  has  changed  ma- 
nure-hauling from  drudgery  to  Inter- 
esting employment.  "They  say  they 
like  to  see  the  darn  thing  work,"  he 
explains. 


Home-Made  Ice  Pick 

AN  old,  round  file  or  a  broken  fork 
tine  makes  a  good  ice  piok.  The 
file  should  be  ground  smooth  on  the 
grindstone  or  emery  wheel  and  the 
point  made  sharp  and  slim. 
To  prevent  breaking,  the  file  should 


be  annealed  by  heating  it  carefully  to 
a  cherry  red  and  cooling  slowly  In  a 
thick  bed  of  hot  ashes. 

To  set  the  newly  made  pick  in  the 
handle,  bore  a  small  hole  the  neces- 
sary depth,  being  careful  to  keep  to 
the  center,  and  then  ream  out  with 
the  file  shank.  The  last  quarter  inch 
or  so  should  be  driven  to  make  it  fit 
tight..  To  prevent  splitting,  the  han- 
dle may  be  wound  with  several  laps 
of  soft  copper  wire—  H.  A.  SHEARER. 


IMPROVES  2477  CHILDREN 
As  a  result  of  hot  school  lunches 
provided  for  10,586  Washington  State 
school  children  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Extension  Service,  2477  were  re- 
ported in  improved  health. 


This  is  one  case  where  harvesting  the  crop  is  most  enjoyablei  The 
fortunate  harvest  "hands"  benefit  by  the  elimination  of  the  middleman 
and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  assist  the  grower  without  pay! 


It   costs  a   dollar  to 
feed  a  squirrel. 

It  costs  two  cents  to 
kill  him. 

LET'S  KILL  HIM! 


rT"'HE  ground  squirrel  in  California  de- 
A     stroys  annually  $30,000,000  worth  of 
farm  products.    In  combating  the  ground 
squirrel 

Aero  Brand  (aloum  (yank* 

continues  to  prove  its  efficiency.  Its  use 
is  simple.  Merely  insert  from  iy2  to  2 
ounces  (a  large  spoonful)  of  flakes  in 
every  opening,  and  cover  the  hole  securely 
with  a  shovelful  of  earth.  In  contact  with 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  it  generates 
Hydrocyanic  Acid — an  extremely  poison- 
ous gas  which  diffuses  quickly  through- 
out the  burrow  and  which  no  animal  can 
withstand. 

100  pounds  will  treat  800  to  1000  holes. 
With  this  product  there  is  no  storage  or 
handling  problem.  It  is  non-explosive 
and  non-inflammable.  Supplied  In  25f 
100,  and  200  pound  drums. 

Write  today  for  price  list  and  any 
further  information  desired. 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  O, 


AMERICAN 


IDCOMPi 


A1USA ,  CALIFORNIA 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  cent*  a  line  (»Ter»i«  1  words). 
For  white  space,  cats,  or  display  type, 
most  i»  computed  according"  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisement*. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  J* 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dreu  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh,  Los  Angeles. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE.  OR 
The    Fine    Art    of   Earning    a  Comfortable 

Living  on  One  Acre  In  California. 

Tor  those  who  dealre  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
eapltaL 

Charles  Weeks,  for  18  years  proprietor  of 
the  moat  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  world 
end  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  » 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth. 
California,  28  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH.  CALIF. 


ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut,  berry  land,  ds 
llghtful.  healthful  climate;  fine  water.  r°*°!- 
electrlcity,  telephones;  on  .*»  B.jtojtJg 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  98. 
Publicity  Committee.  Paradise.  California. 

SMALL  YOUNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  lnterset 
apricots,  highly  improved,  plenty  w ater 
fine  soil,  well  located.  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  Investigation.  Prices  for  quick 
sale,  terms.    P.  O.  Box,  734.  Oxnard.  Calif. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

BERRYMANS  Bushes  Bear  Big  Berries.  You 
read  the  Illustrated  editorial  in  this  maga- 
r  —  of  Dec.  2*  under  above  heading.  Write 
for  prices  on  Mammoth  Thornless  Blackberry 
and  the  New  Del  Rosa  Red  Raspberry  plants. 
E   C.  Berryman.  R.  2.  Highland,  Calif. 


EXTRA  FINE  RHUBARB  PLANTS— Very 
profitable  crop.  Fine  Intercrop  In  young 
orchard.  One  planting  lasts  many  years. 
Bears  crop  few  months  after  planting.  Rhu- 
barb Association  markets  crop.  Circular  free. 
W.  A.  LEE.  Box  88.  Covlna,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Sour  orange  and  D.  Lotus  Per- 
simmon seed-bed  trees;  Valencia.-!.  Mission 
Olives,  Texas  Umbrellas,  Wonderful  Pome- 
granates SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES.  1967 
E.  Colorado  St..  Pasadena.    Phone  Colo.  8362. 


NVR8ERY  STOCK — The  rieht  kind  at  right 
prices.  Get  in  touch  with  our  MONEY- 
SAVING  SYSTEM.  A  general  line  of  hardy 
eiock-  32  years  In  huslness.  Send  for  prices. 
et«.    CARLTON  M'RSERY  CO..  Carlton,  Ore. 


A)    BLACK   MONUKKA   Rrape    cuttings.  II 
Inches  long.  »60  per  1000;   10,000  or  mors, 
840  per  1000.    Rush  your  order.    W.  A.  LEB. 
Covlna,  Calif. 


JfACHIYA  PERSIMMON'S — Extra  fine  trees. 

Pomegranates.    Circular.  SHERWOOD 

I'ERSIMMON  NURSERY.  Fullerton.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE^-Clarkadota  fig  cuttings  and  a 

few  rooted  trees.  RADIUS  &  POMEROY, 
Oakdale.  Calif.  


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
tl  per  dozen.   F.  R.  Walker,  Puente,  Calif. 

Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 

FOR    SALE  —  Strawberry    plants:  Magoon, 
84.60  per  thousand;    Gold  Dollar  and  Im- 

S roved  New  Oregon,  $4  per  thousand.  SAM 
IORELL.  Route  2,  Canby,  Ore. 


FOR    SALE  —  Cory    Thornless  Blackberry 
plants,  strong,  well-rooted  vines,  |1.60  per 
cozen,  88  per  hundred,  prepaid.    F.  DREW. 
Houts  1,  Box  141.  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 


( 'CRY'S   Thornless   Blackberry   plants  from 
vines   that  produced   8   tons  per  acre  16 
months  after  planting.     WM.  MORTENSON. 
Vine  St.,  Ix>di.  Calif.  


FOR     SALE — Oregon    Improved  Strawberry 
plants,  80o  per  100,  84  per  1000.  Special 
rates   on    larger   consignments.     W.  RATT- 
llOFF.   Occidental,  California.  


tO.fOO  CHOICE,  Inspected,  loganberry  plants. 

I'nusual  low  price.  Harry  Lanum,  Rt.  4, 
Kalem.  Oregon. 


CORY  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY— Heavy 
producer.      Large    plants.      Low  prices. 
CHA8.  E.  MORTENSON,  Lodi.  Calif. 

"^f1eTd^nt7^a^d^n^s^edF~ 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED — Rec- 
ommended by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  successful  farmers.  Apply  for 
samples  and  prices.  E.  F,  SANGUINETTT, 
Yuma,  Aria.    Ths  Home  of  Hairy  Peruvian. 


J5iSjSiiANEj3UJL 

"LOST  HEIRS" — A  book  filled  with  names 
for  lost  heirs  and  missing  kin  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Chancery  Court  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Bank  of  England  ua- 
clalmsd  dividend  list  Inoluded.  Writ*  for  free 
bulletin.  INTERNATIONAL  OI.AJM  AAB><CY. 
Dept.  6S6.  Pittsburgh,  Ft-,  tt  &  ' 


^POULTRY^ 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and 
CO-OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES — 70,000  superior 
ohlcks,  turks,  ducklings  every 
weak,  from  long  -  established, 
mature,  proven  flocks  of  splen- 
did, persistent,  unforced  egg- 
production.  Regular  customers 
take  half,  spread  their  growing 
satisfaction  with  continued  use  of  our  180-880 
egg  W.,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred,  W. 
Rooks;  Reds.  Anconas.  Mlnorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Br  ah  mas,  Andalualans.  Ducklings,  Turks.  To 
date  we've  quadrupled  our  bookings  (for 
every  month  till  June)  over  former  years. 
WHIT  Pleased  customers  reorder,  and  their 
friends)  prices  surprisingly  lsw,  esp.  for  qual- 
ity, profit;  carefully  pack,  meet  trains,  avoid 
"illllng;  gladly  supply  20  te  80.000  lots;  for 
26  years  Imported,  trapnested.  selected,  mated 
for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  heavy  winter-lay- 
ing. Please  state  definite  wants.  Write:  Prof- 
itable Poultry,  BOX  O,  13  N.  Fair  Oaks, 
Pasadena. 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
We  hatch  from  purebred,  specially  selected. 

high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
150-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  you  ths  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns, lSViei  Reds,  16  S»c;  Barred  Rocks, 
17Hc;  White  Wyandottes,  25c  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. EI. EC-CHICK  HATCHERIES.  Dept. 
■L,"  Burbank  Calif.  Reference:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank. 


KEEP  YOUR  MIND  OFF  THE 
HATCH  WITH  A 
CHARTERS  INCUBATOR, 
It's  the  famous  CHARTER? 
REGULATOR  that  does  thel 
trick.  Ths  heat  In  the  egg ' 
chamber  is  automatically  kept 
bo  uniform  that  variation  Is  not 
more  than  half  a  degree, 
our  free  catalog,  which  tells  the 
story.  CHARTERS  MFG.  CO.. 
SANTA  CRUZ.  CALIF. 


Send  for 


OFFICIALLY  Certified  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  hatched  in  the  world's  largeet  elec- 
tric hatchery.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg- 
producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Write  for  prices,  literature  and  book- 
ing dates  for  spring  delivery.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Established  in  1898.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  constructive  and  efficient 
service  to  the  poultry  Industry. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  incubated  chicks — the  bettar  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  Ml- 
norcas, White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andalualans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  or  Hatchery, 
Route  1.  Box  246,  King  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — Now  booking  orders  for 
S.  O.  White  Leghorn  end  White  Plymouth 
Rock  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Our 
stock  has  been  carefully  bred  for  heavy  lay- 
ers and  are  now  mated  to  males  bred  from 
high  trapnested  stock.  Baby  chicks,  Janu- 
ry  and  February  delivery.  118  per  hundred; 
after  March  1st,  816.  For  hatching  eggs 
write  for  quotations.  HOPLAND  STOCK 
FARM.  Hopland.  C%llf. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  as 
lected  flocks  msted  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  sire's  dam  of  240^197  eggs 
per  year.  Price  per  10C:  February,  S16: 
March.  814;  April,  812.60:  May  and  June.  811. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  chlx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCH- 
ERY. 418  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


GET  GOOD  CHICKS— White  Leghorns  R.  I 
Reds.  Barrsd  Rocks.  From  heavy  layers, 
electrically  hatched.  All  sturdy  youngstera 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  White  Leghorn 
hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Early 
chicks  pay.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  P.  O.  Box  67(\  Palo  Alto.  Calif 


BABY  CHICKS — R.  I.  Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  grow  Into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layera  White  Leghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Capacity  60.000.  Attractive 
prices  o  n  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  IP  and  12  weeks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.   Anderson's  Hatchery.  Modesto.  Cal 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY!  ~ 

BABY  CHICKS.  816  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  till  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W.  T.  WHEELER.  Berkeley.  Calif..  Rt.  1 
Box  486-E. 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS — 8.  O.  White  Leg-. 

horns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  X 
Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  PURE  BREED  HATCHERY. 
Breeders  and  Exporters  of  Poultry  Breeding; 
Stock.  Route  1.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 


BROWN   LEGHORN   PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS.  GREAT  OPPOR 
TT'NITY  TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE 
OWN  CREATOR.  INGOMAR.  FIREFLY — 
BEST  ON  COAST.  Casa  de  Rosas,  Carmel, 
California. 


CHICKEN      FEED      CUTTER — Only  88.60. 

Hundreds  used  Prepaid  anvwhere.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalogue.  ARNOTT  *  CO. 
Inc..  Wholesale  Implements.  112-116  S.  Los 
Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles. 


WORLD'S  RECORD — Santa  Cruz  doesn't 
certify  Its  chicks,  but  has  taken  a  world's 
record  for  White  Leghorns  In  1922.  Depend- 
able Hatchery.  18  Grant  ave.,  Santa  Cms, 
Calif.   


SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  Btralns  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties  hatching  eaoh  week. 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
dugo  Sta..  Burbank.  Calif.  


BABY    CHIX  —  R.  I.  Reds.    Barred  Rocks. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas.  Black  Mlnorcas, 
Golden  Buff,  Whits  and  Brown  Leghorna 
SANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  TURKEN8. 

ENOCH  CREWS.  Seabrlght,  Calif. 


SANTA   CRUZ   CHICKS   from   our  purebred 
flock  of  2-year-old  W.  L.  hens  mated  with 
cockerels  from  866-egg  hens  and  up.  Prices 
are  right    T.  E.  BLAKE.  8anta  Crux,  Calif 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  R.   I.   Reds:  hatching 
eggs;    hoganlsed    stock    on    free  range. 

Strong,  rigorous  birds,  roosting  In  trees.  H- 
KOCH.  Montara.  Calif. 


POULTRY 

MR  AMD  MRS.  POULTRY  FARMER — 

Ths  baby  ohlck  season  is  just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  complimented 
us  on  ths  quality  of  ths  chicks  thsy  pur- 
chased from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  are  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  Incubators 
Is  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
have  been  Hoganlzed.  Prices  for  Fsbruary 
are  as  follows: 

60.  100. 

Whits   Leghorns   67. CO  818.26 

Rhode  Island  Reds    8  00  18.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    8.60  18.60 

Anconas    9.06  16.00 

Brown    Leghorns    8»»  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons    9.60  18.60 

May  ws  not  have  your  order  again  this 
yearT  Conker's  Buttsrmllk  Starting  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chlcka 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON, 

1106-98  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

P.  S— WB  ARE  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND   BROODERS.     SEND   FOR  CATALOG. 


"QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
9   Turkeys,  Ducklings 

If  you  want  any,  don't  just  buy 
anywhers,  but  get  them  dlreot 
from  the  incubstors  of  a  hatch- 
ery where  "Quality"  Is  ths 
watchword.  Our  "Qnallty' 
chicks  sre  electrically  batched, 
strong  snd  sturdy,  and  from 
good  stock.  All  leading  varieties  t  We  spe- 
cialize In  very  choice  S.  C.  Whits  Leghorns 
from  hens  of  very  heavy  egg-yleldlng  repu- 
tation. Hatching  eggs-and  electric  brooders. 
Write  for  prices. 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX   146.    ARTESIA.  CALIF. 
 Capacity.  125.000  egga  


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

From   TRAPNESTED  STOCK 
Our    1923    annual    Illustrated    mating  list 
now  ready.   Send  for  a  copy.    WE  GUARAN- 
TEE SATISFACTION. 

INWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C.  E.  ARMSTRONG 
CORVALLIS.  OREGON. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks  and  hatching 
egga  from  individually  selected,  orchard 
range  bird*  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
egg-laying  strain  of  real  merit.  Progres- 
sive poultrymen  demand  the  best.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices:  ask  for  them.  Curtis 
White  Leghorn  Ranch,  R.  2.  Box  29.  Qer- 
dena,  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX,  Tancred 
strain.  Hatched  from  our  own  eggs,  ex- 
clusively, from  two-year-old  carefully  selsot- 
ed  hens,  mated  lo  vigorous  cockerels  on  frso 
range.  Inspection  Invited.  Pullets  for  future 
delivery.  Send  for  circular.  DEL  MONTE 
POULTRY  YARDS.  Box  276.  Monterey,  Calif. 


THE  SALES  HATCHERY,  Petaluma.  Calif.. 

can  supply  you  after  April  15  with  "A 
and  "AAA"  grade  White  Leghorn  chlx.  Ao- 
credlted  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Everything  as  represented  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  us  now.  stating  your  re- 
quirements, so  we  can  send  Information  and 
quote  Interesting  prices.  35  years'  experience. 


S  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS.  Are 
you  looking  for  quality?  Our  large  pedi- 
greed hens  ars  mated  to  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  Tancred  strains  No  lights  used. 
Inspection  solicited.  Prices  reasonable. 
DINIC  HATCHERY.  Petaluma,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICK8 — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
lzed flocks,  fully  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Mlnorcas,  Brown  and  Whits 
Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed TOBENER  HATCHERY,  Routs  8. 
Box  806.  San  Joss.  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chlcka  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  ths  season  of  lift. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconaa  Order 
esrly.    Ohlen's  Hstchsry,  Campbell.  Calif. 


BABY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn.  B.  Leghorn.  A»- 
cona,  B.  Rocks.    All  2-year-old  free  range 
stock.     Orders   taken   for   pullets.  CHOW- 
CHILLA   HATCHERY.   ChowchUla.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  early.    You  know  WHY.    Bend  for  prlcea 
FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE.  (40  South  Main  St.. 
^os  Angslss.  Calif. 


3.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred-to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  are 
right     Modal  Poultry   Farm.   W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Calif.     Established  1904. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on   application    to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY.  Petaluma.  California. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


TURKEYS — PUREBRED  GIANT  BRONZE 
GOLDBANK  KING-COPPER  KINO  STOCK 
aired  by  our  champions,  imported  direct  from 
Madison  Square  Garden,  America's  premlsr 
poultry  show.  A  PUREBRED  SIRE  ADDS 
MUCH  WEIGHT  AND  IMPROVES  FLOCK 
FEW  LEFT  at  830  each,  Immediate  delivery. 
Stock  and  egg  circular  on  request. 

BRONZE  KING  FARM.  Merced.  Calif. 


CARMEL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE-  TURKEYS, 
BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  GOLDBANK- 
f'OPPER  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGOS  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  ORDER 
NOW.  Casa  do  Rosea  Carmel-by-the-Ssa, 
Calif. 

DOGS 


DOO  OWNERS'  TEXT-BOOK  FREBL  Ex- 
pert adrloe  on  proper  cars,  training  i 
feeding.  Free  with  8  months'  trial  susearis- 
tlon  to  America's  popular  dog  and  hunUag 
magazine.  Send  160  today  (ooln  or  stamps). 
SPORTSMAN'S  DIGEST.  8041  Butler  BUeU 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  — 126  registered 
Holstelns.  C  W,  Anderson  herd,  Burbank, 
Calif,  February  27-St.  at  publlo  auction,  tl 
females  In  this  offering  sired  by  Sir  Pletertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes,  Sir  Pletertjs  Ormsby  Mer- 
cedes 87th  and  Sir  Plstertje  Ormsby  Merce- 
des 41st.  making  greatest  offering  of  Orms- 
bys  ever  made  by  ons  breeder  In  a  single  sals 
In  America.  Entlrs  hsrd  Just  passed  abso- 
lutely clean  tuberculin  test.  Sell  eubjsct  to 
retest  by  buyer.  Writs  for  catalog  to  Sals 
Manager,  CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES 
AND  PEDIGREE  CO-  811  Ochsner  Bide. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  regis- 
tered or  grade  cattle  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
or  registered  cattle  of  the  bast  breeds,  writs 
to  the  largest  snd  strongest  livestock  sale 
serrloe  In  ths  West — CALIFORNIA  BREED- 
ERS' SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY, 
311  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento.  Calif. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 

FOR  SALE^-Cheap— Thoroughbred  Flemfom 
Olant  breeding  does  and  bucks,   all  ages, 
Ths   big   kind.     MIKE   DITZEU   »8«  Mapls 
Ave..  Los  Angsles.  Calif. 


KODAKS,   CAMERAS.  SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

■We  put  ths  snap  In  snapshots." 
Writs  for  our  new  price  list  and  how  ts> 
get  the  free  camera. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO—* 
Chewing:  6  pounds,  81  78;  10  pounds,  88. 
Smoking:  6  pounds.  81-84;  10  pounds.  811 
20  pounds  38.50.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
when  reoelved.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOBACCO  UNION.  Paducah,  Ky. 


NATURAL    LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing.  I 
pounds.  $1.76;  10  pounda  83.00:  20  pounds. 
3V26.     Smoking.  6  pounds,  SI. 26 ;  10  pounds, 

32.00.  Psy  when  received.  TOBACCO 
GROWERS  UNION.  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Chewing:  I  lbs, 
81.75.  10  lbs..  33;  It  lba.  36.25  Smoking] 
6  lbs..  8125;  10  lbs..  22:  20  lbs.,  88  6*.  BeOS) 
no  money-  pay  when  received.  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO  GROWERS,   Paducah,  K»\. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEEKEEPING    pays.    Pound  package  swarms.  *■ 

shipped  te  points  west  of  Rookies,  tl  each| 
with  Italian  queens.  60c  extra.  Delivery  guar* 
anteed.  Information  and  prices  free.  SPEN- 
CER APIARIES  CO..  Sswtelle,  Calif. 


IMPLEMENTS   AND  TRACTORS 


USED  FARM   IMPLEMENTS.   Harrows.  Cul- 
tivators,   Plows,    Tractors.    Tractor  Tools. 
Save  half  price.     ARNOTT  *  CO..  Inc.,  lit* 
118  8.  Los  Angeles  8t.,  Los  Angeles.  Betweea 

First  and  Second  Sta. 


HELP  WANTED — Instruction 

$35  WEEK  easily  earned.    Learn  <lressmaa> 
lug- designing  at  home.    Lsarn  while  sai a- 
lng.     Big     spring     demand.     Sample  lesssssl 

fro*.     Write  Immediately.     FRANKLIN  Df> 

STIT1ITE,   Dept    P689.   Rochester.  N.  T. 


Garden  of  Flowers 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
provided.  If  your  soil  li  heavy  and 
holds  the  water,  dig  a  deep  trench, 
and  fill  in  three  or  four  lnchee  of 
gravel  before  adding  the  Boll.  To  suo» 
ceed  with  lilies,  the  boU  must  be  rich 
and  friable.  For  lilies  our  heavy 
soils  should  be  mixed  with  at  least 
one-third  of  well-decomposed  cow  ma- 
Vmre.  They  should  be  set  about  sis 
or  seven  inches  deep,  filling  In  around 
the  bulbs  with  clean  sand.  As  th«r/ 
Increase  rapidly  and  must  be  undis- 
turbed for  Buch  a  long  period,  lilies 
should  be  planted  14  to  16  inches  apart. 
They  become  more  valuable  with  ths 
years,  and  certainly  must  be  Included 
in  all  our  permanent  gardens.  CaJ> 
fornla  native  lilies  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  known. 


COVER  ILLUSTRATION 
They're  all  reading  the  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  section!  In  fact,  James  F. 
Conley,  prominent  California  rancher, 
says  it's  the  first  thing  he  looks  for 
every  Sunday.  Staff  photographer  Ck 
L.  Good  in  anson  caught  him  in  the 
act! 


Farm  Fencing 

1432  Pskdrfc Few  Btdtf. Lot>  A/itJateg ■  Cat, 
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A  Successful  Woman  Farmer 


(Continued  From  Page  i) 


Sub  soiling  Alfalfa 

REMARKABLE  results  in  subsolling 
alfalfa  have  been  obtained  by 
George  Oerlach  on  his  farm  near 
Tracy,  the  yield  being  thereby  in- 
creased from  three  and  one-half  tons 
to  ten  tons  per  acre.  Standards  were 
run  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches  two 
feet  apart,  requiring  eight  horses  to 
pull  through  sandy  clay  loam.  Frank- 
heimer  Brothers  of  Stockton  subsoiled 
alfalfa  twenty-four  inches  deep  with  a 
76-horse  power  tractor,  which  was 
overloaded  by  the  work,  and  similarly 
good  results  were  obtained. 
'  Mr.  Gerlach  was  led  to  subsoil  his 
alfalfa  by  an  experiment  in  Irrigating. 
Noticing  that  the  water  was  very  slow 
to  sink  into  the  soil,  he  dug  a  hole 
J.wo  feet  deep.  The  water  ran  into 
this  hole  and  spread  through  the  sub- 
soil six  feet  on  all  sides.  The  alfalfa 
made  a  very  heavy  growth  on  this 
■pot,  although  the  surrounding  plants 
•were  thin  and  weak.  It  was  found 
that  the  water  had  been  wetting  only 
the  top  six  inches  of  soil.  Atter  sub- 
soiling  it  went  down  six  feet. 

The  surface  soil  is  packed  by  stock 
tramping  it  in  winter,  when  the  alfalfa 
la  pastured,  and  by  heavy  machinery 
during  the  several  harvest  seasons. 
Neither  water  nor  plant  roots  can 
penetrate  the  plow  sole  thus  formed. 

An  alfalfa  field  which  has  been  sub- 
soiled  should  not  at  once  be  irrigated, 
•a  the  soil  is  liable  to  run  together 
aild  become  solid.  It  should  be  let 
stand  as  long  as  possible,  to  permit 
weathering  and  crumbling  of  the 
broken  soil  particles. 

Protection  from  Electricity 

A SUBSCRIBER,  C.  H.  Crampton  of 
Chlco,  Cal.,  advocates  a  very  sim- 
ple and  effective  method  of  protecting 
itock  from  lightning,  by  setting  steel 
or  Iron  posts  at  intervals  along  the 
mce. 

•Another  scheme  described  by  Mr. 
rampton  is  to  take  a  length  of  corn- 
ton  or  barbwlre,  bury  it  deep  enough 
touch  moist  soil  and  extend  the 
d  a  few  inches  above  the  fence 
posts.  Lightning  always  takes  the 
toost  direct  path  to  earth,  he  points 
out,  and  it  will  naturally  follow  the 
■wire  fence  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  wire  conductor,  whence  it 
■Will  be  guided  to  the  ground. 

COTTON  GROWERS  FEAR  WEEVIL 
Cotton  growers  of  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley do  not  regard  the  new  railroad 
which  is  to  be  built  at  once  from 
Calexico  to  the  Gulf  of  California  aa 
an  unmixed  blessing,  fearing  it  will 
result  in  the  introduction  of  the  boll 
Weevil,  which  infests  some  of  the  cot- 
ton fields  south  of  the  line. 
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TESTED  COWS  SELL  WELL 
At  a  recent  sale  of  milk  cows  14 
animals  which  had  test  records 
brought  an  average  of  $122  each,  while 
12  which  had  no  records  sold  for  $66. 
Buyers  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  pro- 
duction proof. 

Citrus  on   Big  Acreage 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

fruit  bearing,  Mr.  Griffith  and  his  as- 
sociates realize  that  the  men  behind 
the  trees  must  be  kept  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  physically  and  mentally,  and 
In  the  morale  which  actuates  their  ef- 
forts. In  line  with  this  policy,  one  of 
the  finest  recreation  halls  and  swim- 
tolng  pools  to  be  found  on  any  lndus- 
trial  plants  of  similar  size  has  been 
installed. 

WELFARE  WORK  PAYS  WELL 

The  hall  is  a  beautiful  cement  struc- 
ture, with  fireplace,  pool  table,  library, 
writing  tables  and  radio  apparatus. 
The  nearby  cement-lined  pool  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  grassy  lawn  and  filled 
With  pure,  clear  water  fgr  the  cleansing 
and  refreshment  of  the  orchard  work- 
on.  The  latter  respond  to  these  efforts 
In  their  behalf  by  giving  their  employes 
loyal  and  efficient  service  every  day  In 
the  year. 

Although  a  large  share  of  the  com- 

Cy's  trees  have  not  yet  come  Into 
ring,  the  crop  this  season  will 
amount  to  about  100  cars  of  navels,' 
110  of  yalenclas  and  40  cars  of  lemons. 
Last  year.  In  spite  of  the  freeze,  100,- 
•00  boxes  of  fruit  were  shipped. 


which  was  hauled  from  a  nearby  alkali 
flat.  An  eight-Inch  layer  of  this  mate- 
rial was  harrowed  and  tramped  until 
thoroughly  compacted. 

PLANT  100  ACRES  ALFALFA 

A  12-inch  Layne-Bowler  deep  well 
turbine  pump,  electrically  operated, 
lifts  three  feet  of  water  into  the  larger 
reservoir,  which  covers  over  an  acre, 
In  24  hours.  This  equals  one  inch  of 
rainfall  on  40  acres  In  one  day.  The 
water  is  lifted  66  feet.  Farm-made 
'  cement  pipes  are  used  in  lieu  of  open 
ditches. 

It  was  decided  to  make  alfalfa  the 
main  money  crop.  One  hundred  acres 
were  accordingly  leveled  and  planted 
to  this  valuable  forage  plant,  which  is 
cut  every  28  days,  from  April  till  Sep- 
tember— six  lV4-ton  crops  per  year. 
Water  is  run  over  beds  two  rods  wide 
and  250  feet  long.  The  alfalfa  fields 
get  most  of  the  summer  water,  while 
the  orchards  are  Irrigated  during  the 
winter  months. 

Twenty  acres  of  four-year-old  Bart- 
lett  pears,  with  Anjou  and  Nells  inter- 
planted  for  fertilization  purposes,  are 
expected  to  add  materially  to  the  farm 
income.  A  large  family  orchard  of 
mixed  tree  fruits  and  a  Muscat  vine- 
yard soou  will  furnish  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  pantry  supplies. 

GRO\5i#NG  GOOD  BELGIAN  COLTS 

One  hundred  fifty  acres  of  land  is 
devoted  to.  wheat  and  barley,  which  is 
fall-planted  and  grown  without  arti- 
ficial watering.  Part  of  the  barley  Is 
made  Into  hay  for  farm  feed. 

When  it  came  to  deciding  whether 
horses  or  tractors  should  be  used  the 
former  were  chosen.  "We  had  to  have 
horses  to  handle  our  alfalfa,  as  we 
have  not  found  tractors  a  success  in 
working  this  crop,"  explained  Miss 
Weld.  "During  the  time  when  the 
'alfalfa  Is  not  being  harvested  or  the 
meadows  renovated  It  would  not  pay 
to  feed  six  idle  horses  while  tractors 
were  being  used;  therefore,  the  latter 
are  dispensed  with  entirely." 

How  about  hogs 7  ''We  used  to  grow 
them,"  related  the  farm  lady,  "when 
they  sold  up  to  18  cents,  live  weight, 
but  when  the  price  dropped  to  8  cents, 
without  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
grain  costs,  we  discontinued  pork  pro- 
duction." 

SHEEP   PROVE  PROFITABLE 

A  small  flock  of  sheep  constitutes 
one  of  the  best  paying  departments  on 
the  Weld  ranch,  40  ewes  adding  $700  to 
the  farm  income  last  year.  The  way 
this  "second  fiddle"  feature  was  added 
and  Is  managed  constitutes  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  farm's  brief  his- 
tory. 

"A  neighboring  sheep  man  lost  most 
of  his  lambs  one  year,  because  feed  was 
so  scarce  the  ewes  could  not  properly 
care  for  their  young,"  related  Miss 
Weld.  "We  took  five  of  the  little  lambs 
and  fed  them  milk.  Others  were  added, 
until  we  had  a  nice  flock. 

"The  sheep  were  Navajos,  an  Indian 
breed  which  is  hardy  and  prolific.  One 
ewe  sometimes  gives  us  two  pairs  of 
lambs  In  a  year.  We  bought  a  pure- 
bred Dorset  ram  and  the  result  of  the 
cross  is  a  very  superior  early  market 
animal.  The  lambs  weigh  80  pounds 
when  four  months  old  and  the  price  is 
now  14  cents  a  pound.  We  sold  one 
six-months-old  wether  for  $14.  We 
bought  ewes  when  they  were  cheap — 
$6  each — and  now  have  100  sheep  pro- 
ducing high-priced  wool  and  mutton. 

WOOL  NETS  35  CENTS  POUND 

"Jake,  our  big,  black  goat,  solves  the 
herding  problem.  During  the  summer 
he  takes  the  sheep  out  to  pasture  at 
sunrise,  returning  with  them  about  8 
o'clock.  The  sheep  He  In  the  shade 
until  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  when 
Jake  takes  them  out  again  until  sun- 
down. We  have  two  good  collie  dogs, 
but  the  ewes  fight  them. 

"Our  dogs  divide  the  farm  with  an 
Imaginary  dead-line,  which  neither 
dares  to  cross.  When  we  see  a  dog's 
tail  sticking  up  out  of  the  alfalfa  and 
moving  around  we  know  the  owner  is 
nosing  along  behind  one  of  our  Flem- 
ish giant  rabbits,  which  has  escaped 
from  Its  hutch.  One  day  a  rabbit 
crossed  the  dead-line  and  was  killed 
by  the  other  dog. 

"We  get  35  cents  a  pound  for  our 


wool  by  sending  it  to  a  mill  and  hav- 
ing It  made  Into  blankets,  robes  and 
batts,  which  we  sell  to  our  neighbors. 
We  get  $12  for  a  plain  double  blanket 
and  have  sold  twenty  of  them.  None 
of  the  Western  woolen  millers  care  to 
do  custom  work;  therefore,  we  have 
to  send  the  material  to  a  Wisconsin 
firm." 

ALFALFA  BRINGS  HIGH  PRICES 
A  substantial  barn  60  by  80  feet  was 
built  when  labor  was  cheap  at  a  cost 
of  $1100.  Wide  sheds  extend  the 
length  of  the  building  on  either  side, 
one  sheltering  milk  cows,  the  other 
horses  and  machinery.  The  main  part 
of  the  barn  consists  of  a  hay  mow, 
which  is  open  from  ground  to  roof, 
without  Interfering  timbers.  The 
capacity  of  the  mow  is  400  tons  of 
baled  hay.  Last  year's  crop  was  sold 
at  the  barn  to  a  neighboring  dairyman 
for  $25  a  ton.  Most  of  the  Antelope 
hay  crop  is  hauled  in  auto  trucks  to 
Los  Angeles. 

A  two-story  residence,  bunk  house  of 
equal  proportions  and  a  bungalow  guest 
house  complete  the  building  equipment 
of  the  Weld  ranch.  All  the  buildings 
are  well  painted  and  everything  about 
the  place  is  kept  in  good  order.  Woven 
wire  fences  are  used  instead  of  the 
barbarous  barbed  variety.  The  dogs 
and  goat  keep  away  the  coyotes,  but 
jack  rabbits  are  a  great  pest.  Forty 
automobile  loads  of  Los  Angeles  sports- 
men drove  up  one  day  and  killed  1700 
rabbits. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

Til*  almplest  and  most  aoonomlcal  coal  oil 
fa>  burner  arar  known  has  bean  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  ot  San  Franoleoo.  This  groat 
Invention  Is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Pits  any  wood  or  coal 
stove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  N:> 
priming,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  at 
valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  la  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  into  the  horn*. 

To  prova  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree 
to  send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let 
you  see  how  It  works  before  deciding  to  keep 
It.  Write  today  for  free  literature,  whlcli 
explains  all.  CONOW  BURNER  CO.,  15-A 
Columbus  Avenue,  San  Franciaco,  Calif. 


HILL 
CLOTHES 

Save  Time  — 1L 


CHAMPION 
DRYERS 

and  Labor 

A  favorite  with  housewives  everywhere.  With  « 
Hill  Champion  Laws  Dryer,  the  wash  ean  be  hung 
In  a  (notion  of  the  time  taken  with  the  old -stylo 
fixed  line.  Revolving  arnte  brine,  every  Inch  of 
drying  space  within  easy  reach.  Na  tugging  heavy 
baskets  from  line  to  line. 

THREE  SIZES 

Sold  on  Trial  if  Desired 

WATERHOUSE-WILCOX  CO., 

523  Market  St.  San  Franciaco 


COMING  FROM  GUERNSEY  ISLE 

B.  H.  Mahy  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey 
Is  coming  to  California  next  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  California  Development 
Association,  bringing  with  him  twenty 
pure  bred  pedigree  Guernsey  cows  of 
the  highest  quality.  He  has  not  yet 
decided  in  what  part  of  the  State  to 
locate. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarter*  for  Everything   Needed.  In  th* 
Care  of  Keet\  ^ 

Rend  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

K.  16th  St.,  LOS  Angelew,  Cal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


RETAIL  PRICE^^vVITH  BELT 

— •  Money  Sack  Guarantee  *— 
Stab  Specialty  Co.  1775  Stanpopd  Avi  Stock? 


|^aw 


A  Wonderful  Collection 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  roses.  We  are 
making  a  special  offer  on  this  wonder- 
ful collection.  These  rose  plants  are 
the  very  finest  obtainable — the  highest 
grade  two-year-old  stock  and  they  will 
bloom  this  Spring.  By  ordering  now  you 
save  25%.  The  supply  Is  limited.  Order 
by  mail  NOW.  We  prepay  shipping 
charges. 

Send  for  our  catalog,  "Hints  on  Grow- 
ing," a  beautifully  illustrated  64-page 
book,  just  off  the  press. 


Collection    No.  1 

This  i»  one  of  the  fineai 
collection  of  roses  ever 
shown.  They  are  the 
famous  old  kind  proven 
varieties,  which  year 
after  year  prove  so 
popular  among;  lovers  of 
beautiful  roses.  Thie 
collection  contains  one 
each  of  these  6  varieties: 

Edward  Mawley 
Etoile  do  Franca 
Frau  Karl  Diuschki 
Hadley 
Los  Angeles 
Mme.  Caroline 
Testout 

Our  special  »tO  Cf"i 
price  prepuld  is  «P*"i»V» 


Morris  Snow  Seed  Co. 

See     Rules  and  Plant 

P.ER-nchard.  President 

<t39  So.  Main  Street  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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SEEDS 

OIK  NOVELTIES  FOB  1923 
New   BwHt  Corn 
"Carmel  Golden" 
New  Table  Pea 
"British  Lion" 

New  Table  Pea 
"The  Lincoln" 
New  Bean 
"Roger*  Stringiest 
Refugee" 
Pkt.,  IV;  lb..  30c,  postpaid) 

Norton  Tomato  and 

Re-selected  Stone  Tomato 

Each   (Pkt.,  15c;  %  <>*..  73c i 
oz„  11.00,  postpaid) 

Super-Select  San  Jose 
Canner  Tomato 

(Pkt.,  15c;  V4  75c;  ox., 

tl.25,  postpaid) 

New  Catalog  Now  Ready 

C.CMorse&Oo. 

749  FRONT  ST. 

Retail  Store  115  Market  St. 
arte  i  sco, 1 


Udders  Like  Silk 

BAG  BALM  heals  the  Injured  tlisuei. 
Penetr>t-«.  tofteni  and  restarts.  Easy 
to  apply:  Quick  rtiultl.  Heals  cuts, 
fcralchet.  bruins,  chaps.  Caked  Bag. 
Fine  for  any  »ora  anywhere.  Big  10- 
oun-s  psrkane.  60o  at  dniiglsu,  leed 
dealers,  oeneral  stores. 
SAMPLE  FPce.  i.™»s"''  d..l.r-. 
Tisn-c  i.  rtv-n  A«k  (»,!>..  .    ■   "lllrj  Wrlsklti" 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Detf  M 
ssi  LysHlesrilU.  Vl. 


Extraordinary  Novelties  in 
Flowers  and  Fruit  for  1923 


30-40  Tons  to  the  Acre 

THE  DIENER  TOMATO 

Most  perfect  srer  rslssd.  Plrro,  deep- red  flssh; 
free  from  acid  Ust*.  Drought  and  bllfht-rsslst- 
snt.  Flourishes  In  almost  any  soil.  Price  of  tha 
illgNEH  TOMATO  SEED :  Sample  pkg.  tio; 
■A-acr*  pax  50c;  1-acre  pki.  $1.30. 

Try  the  PEPPER  TOMATO 

A  instinctive  new  creation,  richer  end  more 
flasory  than  the  tomato.  Vigorous.  Tree  bearing 
and  early  rlpensr.  Vl-aor*  pkf.  30c;  1-scrs  pkf. 
f  1.50. 

RUFFLED  MONSTER  PETUNIAS 

DIENER'S  (Single) 
Largest  and  most  beautiful  varieties  ever  created. 
Seed  In  the  following  colors;  Pink,  strung  veined 
center:  Red.  Variegated:  White:  Bed.  black  ren- 
ter: Pale  Lllac-plnk.  large  veined  center:  mlied. 
For  others,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ltufried 
Monster,  see  FltKE  IM.I  STRATED  CATALOG. 
Any  of  tit*  above,  30c  pkg. 

DIENER'S   PINK  GLORY 
Th*  novelty  Petunl*  for   1923.     Pur*  flame-rose 
pink  without  a  trace  of  purple.  Flowers  three  to 
four    Inches    In    diameter.     The   most  gorgeous 
Petunia  ever  marketed. 

This  seed  Is  50c  per  package. 

GLADIOLI 

The   world's   moat   perfect   specimen — famous  for 
color,  perfection  and  prufunton. 
New  varieties — 1923  productions  which  attain  new 
beauty,  color,  growth  ind  height  of  spikes- 
Color  Illustrated  in  our  IMS  catalog. 

Write  Today  for  Our  New  Catalog 
1923     Catalog     on     Request— Color  Illustrations 
and  com  pie  ts  description  of  our  1923 
productions  In  Fruit*  and  Flowers. 

RICHARD  DIENER,  Inc. 

Kentfield,  Marin  County,  Cal. 


WlWeaalr    Distributor*    of    Kow-Kare  and 
1 '.  i  -a    ISalni   for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 

I  Am   Aiisjreles,  Cal. 


—  KILL  — 

Spider-Aphis-Scale 

without  damagre  to  fruit,  flowers  or  vegeta- 
tion, with  the  stainless,  agreeable  insecticide 

"Fumispray" 

A  liquid  concentrate,  ready  for  use.  Mixes 
readily  with  water  In  any  proportion.  A  trial 
order  of  one  gallon  (making  25  gallons  of 
spray)  sent  prepaid  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  for  12. 

STRAUSS -LASHER  LABORATORIES 

198S  Santee  St..  I.os  Angeles.  California. 


Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Here  is  the  problem: 

If  one  hen  lays  one  egg  every  other  day,  how  many  eggs  will  a  thousand 
hens  lay  in  one  day?  You  think  you  know  the  answer,  but  you  don't. 

You  could  read  all  the  poultry  books  in  the  world  and  still  you  would 
not  know  the  answer. 

To  find  out  just  how  much  labor  and  feed  it  takes  to  produce  a  thousand 
eggs  a  day  is  what  you  really  want  to  know,  and  the  truth  about  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  interesting  things  you  will  actually  learn  at  our  Practical 
Poultry  School. 

Broad -gauged,  practical,  hard-headed  business  men  tell  us  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  They  say  California  needs  just  what  you  are  giving  the  people 
who  think  they  want  to  go  into  the  poultry  business,  but  do  not  know  if 
they  are  fitted  for  it. 

Today  we  have  students  from  Honolulu  to  New  York  City  and  nearly 
every  trade  and  profession  are  represented.  That  isn't  all;  we  have  lots  of 
fun  while  we  are  learning,  and  that  isn't  all;  we  have  one  of  the  best  cooks 
in  the  world. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Palo  Alto,  California. 


GET  spift  s3"pr?/-/>tiz.y*VY0UR  EGGS 


Why  ae-ll  your  +kk*  on  the  cheap  Spring:  market 
when  yon  ran   hatch  them  and  make  three  to 
ten   times   aa   niurh   profit   tv-iling   baby  chick*, 
broilers,  fryer*,   master*.   pnlletftT    If  yon  don't 
prod  nee  any  esc*  yourself,  buy  them  from 
u*  or  yonr  neighbor  and  hatch  and  brood 
In  the  famous  H  I.I  -CHIC  Incubator*  and 
brooder*,  and  make*  a*  much  an  $-  profit 
on  each  doxen  egff*  yon  handle.    C  Fe- 
rine I*  simple,  easy  and  Inexpensive  to 
operate.      Perfect     automatic     control  of 
temperature,     moisture     and  ventilation. 
Automatic   Alarm     Signal     protects  your 
hatch  or  brood. 

OUR   POULTRY   EXPERTS   WILL  AID 

YOU  In  getting  started  right.  Write  for  EASY  TERMS 
our  big  FREE  catalog  toaay. 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

Dept.  4-M.  Bur-bank,  0*1. 


Manufacturing  Prize  Honey 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  win 
honey  prizes  at  the  tall  fairs. 
The  first  essential  for  making 
prize  honey  is  to  have  clean,  new 
quarters  for  the  bees.  The  hive  and 
its  inside  fixtures  must  be  clean,  the 
alighting  board  and  the  ground  about 
it  free  from  mud,  dust  or  blowing 
sand. 

The  old  colony  must  comply  with 
these  conditions  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible.  The  bees  should  be  good 
hybrids;  that  is,  a  cross  between  Ital- 
ians and  common  brown  bees.  Pure 
Italians  cannot  be  depended  on  to  pro- 
duce white  wax,  although  for  general 
commercial  production  they  lead  all 
other  strains.  The  good  old  California 
hybrid  excels  all  others  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  white  comb  honey. 

About  thirty  days  before  the  surplus 
season  arrives  go  over  your  yard  and 
mark  the  number  of  frames  contain- 
ing sealed  brood  in  each  hive.  From 
all  those  containing  less  than  four 
frames,  remove  every  frame  of  sealed 
brood,  "shake  off  all  the  old  bees  and 
add  the  frames  to  those  containing 
four  or  more  frames,  until  each  has  its 
full  complement  of  frames,  less  one, 
which  is  left  for  the  storage  of  pollen. 
You  have  thus  strengthened  the  strong 
and  weakened  the  weak,  which  Is  the 
second  most  important  step  in  prize 
honey  production. 

USE  NEW,  CLEAN  HIVES 

Place  on  each  reinforced  colony  a 
super  of  brood  combs,  to  give  the 
queens  more  room.  •  All  your  profits 
will  come  from  these  reinforced  colon- 
ies. The  reduced  colonies  may  also 
be  supplied  with  an  extracting  super. 
For  the  next  six  weeks  the  bees  will 
probably  need  no  attention. 

Watch  the  strong  colonies  for 
swarms,  as  the  swarm  is  your  chief 
instrument  of  success.  When  a  swarm 
appears,  hive  it  on  the  old  stand  in  a 
bright,  clean  hive,  or  new  framps  of 
foundation,  with  only  one  drawn, 
empty  comb  in  the  broodnest.  Have 
this  comb  clean  and  comparatively 
new  and  do  not  use  a  frame  of  brood. 

Place  the  old  colony  on  a  new  stand. 
It  will  need  no  attention  beyond  an 
extracting  super  for  three  weeks.  If 
you  can  use  the  frames  of  brood  from 
the  old  colony  for  nuclei  or  to 
strengthen  weak  colonies,  brush  every 
bee  from  them  into  the  new  swarm. 
This  method  gives  the  entire  force  of 
the  old  colony  to  the  new  swarm. 

SULPHUR  SUPERS  CAREFULLY 

If  you  want  comb  honey  place  on 
this  nrw  swaam  at  least  two  supers  of 
new,  clean  sections.  As  fast  as  the 
bees  begin' working  in  the  supers  place 
another  empty  one  below. 

For  extracted  honey,  put  on  a  set 
of  new,  clean  combs,  or  alternate  the 
drawn  combs  with  sheets  of  founda- 
tion. Put  a  queen  excluder  below  the 
extracting  super  to  keep  the  queen 
down. 

When  the  comb  honey  is  taken  off 
use  bee  escapes  to  avoid  smoking,  and 
be  prepared  to  sulphur  each  load  of 
supers  as  it  is  brought  in:  otherwise 
the  lesser  wax  moth  Is  certain  to  de- 
face the  capping  In  a  few  days.    I  use 


Poultry  Roundworms 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

nicotine  content  at  the  start.  In  no 
case  was  a  failure  located  where 
tobacco  dust  containing  1%  per  cent 
nicotine  used  as  2  per  cent  of  the  mash 
was  employed. 

Manufacturers  now  are  required  by 
law  to  state  the  nicotine  content  on 
the  outside  of  every  package,  but  the 
majority  still  retain  the  practice  of 
stating  that  their  product  contains  not 
less  than  a  small  amount  of  nicotine 
and  then  pack  a  heavier  content  of 
nicotine  to  cover  the  possible  loss. 

Jobbers  and  the  larger  retailers 
could  well  afford  to  have  their  supply 
analyzed,  and  the  poultryman  should 
always  specify  and  insist  that  the 
tobacco  sold  him,  either  in  original 
containers  or  mixed  with  his  feed, 
should,  contain  not  less  than  1%  nor 
more  than  2%  per  cent  nicotine.  This 
strength  of  tobacco  dust  mixed  as  2 
per  cent  by  weight  of  the  mash  will 
insure  satisfactory  results  in  worm 
eradication  and  will  not  cause  any  de- 
crease In  egg  production  or  loss  In 
weight  of  growing  stock. 


about  one-half  pound  of  sulphur  to 
each  128  feet  of  space  and  usually 
leave  .supers  in  the  frames  over  night. 
Take  great  care  in  scraping  and  cas- 
ing the  sections.  Better  employ 
women  for  this  Job;  their  fingers  ara 
lighter  and  cleaner. 

Don't  use  a  capping  melter  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  Drain  cappings .  and 
have  everything  clean.  Make  the  boy» 
wear  oilcloth  aprons  and  don't  smokt 
vour  supers  too  much. 


1923  MODELS 
'PIONEER"  INCUBATORS 


HIGHEST  CLASS  HOT  WATKR  INCU- 
BATOR on  i!e-  market.  Manufactured 
to  operate  on  oil,  s;a«  and  electricity. 


PIONEER      ELECTRIC      63-lnrh  Hose* 
operate*  on   '/fee  per  hour  on  ;tc  rate. 
Catalog;    describes    everything    in  detail. 

PIONEER  INCUBATOR  CO. 

I.os   Angeles.    Cal.  444    No.  Andrew*. 


LAGUNA  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY 


Ws   hsvt   thomandt  *l    R     I.    R.di   hsloh.il  sssa 

weak.  JI5  Mr  hundred;  $145  ear  thousand.  Or- 
ears   filled  promptly. 

LACUNA    ELECTRIC    HATCH  ERT 
4204    Nassau    St.       Boyl*    70t».       Us    A  a  tola* 


TREES  and  SHRUBS 


FRUIT  TREES  budded  from  beenr- 
mg  orchard*  Apple.  Pear,  Cherry, 
Peach.  Plum.  Prune.  Apricot.  Qiuncat 
Grape  Vine*  Shrubbery,  Plana,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries.  Dewberries, 
Logans.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb.  Flowar- 
me  Shrubs,  Rosea.  Vines:  Hade*.  Nut 
and  Shade  Tree*.  Carriage  paxl 
Saus/aciion  guaranteed. 


SaUrmm  < 


atVcts.  More  «svantV<£ 


WashingtonNurseryCo 

Dept     195      Toppenish,  Wash. 


TANKS-LUMBER! 

£  Write  for  our  new  book  "Making  Silage" 
«Ni    and  learn  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 

N  ATI  O  N  A  L  "^!o!I 


TAMARIX  or  ATHEL 
TREE  CUTTINGS 

100 — $2.00  1000 — $15 

V.  O.  B.  Indio 
20  Postpaid,  fl.00 
ROBERT  BARKER  Indio.  CaL 


Your  Bank  Account 

tan  be  supplemented  without  costing 
you  one  cent.  Would  you  like  to  know 
how?  A  postal  will  bring  you  full  par- 
ticular*. Writ*  today.  P.  O.  Box  107\ 
Douglas,  Arizona. 
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Hemp— A  New  California  Crop 

By  H.  A.  WADSWORTH 

Engineering  Department.  University  of  California 


Y  REASON  of  Its  climatic  re- 
quirements, hemp  —  hitherto 
practically  overlooked  by 
California  farmers  —  now 
promises  to  become  one  of 
our  most  important  crops. 

Test  plantings  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  have  shown  it 
to  be  ideally  adapted  to  planting  where 
summers  are  hot,  irrigation  water  plen- 
tiful and  land  comparatively  high 
priced. 

Because  of  the  cost  o(  processing  the 
plant'  in  order  to  separate  the  fiber 
from  the  long  silk,  production  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  limited  principally 
to  such  nations  as  India  and  Russia, 
where  labor  is  cheap.  However,  ma- 
chines known  as  "decorticators"  have 
been  perfected,  assuring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  California. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  CROP 

In  this  State  hemp  must  be  irrigated. 
In  this  connection,  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  is  essential,  for  uneven 
distribution  of  water  usually  results  in 
an  uneven  "stand."  Usually  the  land 
'  Is  laid  out  by  the  "border"  method: 
that  is.  with  long,  narrow  "strips"  ex- 


self-rake  reaper,  or  similar  machine 
that  leaves  the  hemp  stalks  straight 
and  evenly  spread. 

CUT  CLOSE  TO  GROUND 

If  the  land  is  smooth  and  level,  the 
plants  may  be  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
leaving  only  a  short  stubble.  Ewery 
inch  of  hemp  stalk  left  on  the  stubble 
means  a  loss  of  fiber. 

The  reaper,  which  is  pulled  by  four 
horses  or  a  small  tractor,  cuts  about 
six  or  eight  acres  a  day  and  throws 
the  hemp  stalks  in  gavels  (bundles). 
When  they  are  "field  dry."  which  is 
In  about  one  week,  tbe  talks  are 
spread  out  upon  "the  ground  to  "ret" 
by  rain  or  flooding  Tne  stalks  are 
spread  with  an  iron  hook  in  the  form 
of  a  half  circle  about  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter fastened  to  the  handle  or  stick 
about  three  feet  long.  One  man  can 
spread  about  two  acres  of  hemp  per 
day. 

Retting  is  a  process  of  fermentation 
of  the  gum  that  holds  the  fiber  to  the 
stem.  Dew,  rain  or  flooding  brings 
this  abput.  Generally  during  the 
month  of  October  acd  the  early  part 
of  November  enough  rain,  about  two 


Hemp  field  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  showing  part  of  the  crop 
standing  and  part  lying  in  "gavels"  ready  for  "retting,"  which 
separates  the  fiber  from  stnlk. 


tending  down  the  slopes,  similar  to 
those  used  in  alfalfa  fields. 

An  excellent  seed  bed  Is  essential, 
for  hemp  seed  is  very  small  and  two 
Inches  Is  as  deep  as  it  should  be 
planted.  At  this  depth  the  seed  must 
be  in  moist  soli  and  covered  with  fine 
loose  dirt.  Irrigation  just  before  plant- 
ing affords  the  best  soil  conditions  for 
the  seed. 

The  seeding  itself  Is  done  with  a 
four-inch  grain  drill  run  across  the 
borders.  Fifty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
H  planted.  This  heavy  seeding  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  that  the  plants  may  be 
crowded  and  assume  a  tall,  Bplndling 
growth.  Reducing  the  rate  of  seeding 
or  using  a  six-Inch  drill  in  place  of  the 
four-Inch  gives  the  plants  a  tendency 
to  grow  stocky  and  to  branch  out.  in- 
stead of  standing  erect.  Each  branch- 
ing breaks  the  fiber  and  reduces  Its 
quality. 

CAREFUL  WATERINO  ESSENTIAL 

The  first  Irrigation  may  be  delayed 
until  the  plants  ceaae  their  vigorous 
growth.  Permanent  stunting  is,  of 
course,  to  be  avoided,  but  reasonable 
delay  In  the  first'  Irrigation  often  re- 
sults In  a  better  established  root  sys- 
tem. , 

•  If  the  Irrigation  before  planting  has 
been  thorough,  the  plant  may  be  two 
feet  tall  before  the  first  Irrigation  is 
necessary.  The  subsequent  Irrigations 
usually  follow  at  Intervals  of  from  two 
to  four  weeks,  accordlnc  to  the  soil 
type  and  the  weather.  The  crop  must 
be  kept  growing  steadily. 

When  the  majority  of  the  hemp  Is  in 
bloom,  wblcb  is  about  100  to  110  days 
after  planting,  it  should  be  cat  with  a 


or  three  inches,  falls  in  California  to 
ret  the  hemp. 

When  the  hemp  is  taken  up  it 
must  be  dry.  The  hooks  are  used 
to  gather  the  stalks  into  conven- 
ient bundles  of  about  One  foot  in  diam- 
eter. These  are  bound  with  binder 
twine  or  a  few  hemp  stalks  in  the  same 
fashion  as  grain  bundles  were  tied  in 
the  old  days.  After  tying  into  bundles 
the  retted  hemp  can  be  hauled  to  the 
decorticating  station  and  stacked  until 
worked  by  the  machines. 

For  those  areas  in  California,  where 
rain  is  so  infrequent  as  to  make  nat- 
ural retting  a  very  slow  process,  such 
as  the  Imperial  Valley,  a  dry-stalk 
decorticator  has  been  designed.  This 
machine  will  separate  the  fiber  from 
stalks  direct  from  the  field. 

FIBER  USED  EXTENSIVELY 

Hemp  fiber  is  used  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  the  coarser  grade  of  table 
linens  and  towelings.  crashing,  canvas 
and  many  other  textile  goods  com- 
monly made  of  flax,  such  as  machine 
sewing  thread,  shoe  and  harness 
thread,  carpet  warp  yarns,  fish-nets 
and  fish-lines. 

The  most  extensive  use  of  hemp 
fiber  is  for  the  production  of  com- 
mercial twines  and  sewing  yarns  for 
grain  bags,  as  it  excels  greatly  in 
tensile  and  torsal  strength  any  other 
material  that  could  be  used  for  these 
purposes.  ■ 

Farmers  and  land  owners  interested 
In  this  profitable  crop  may  visit  the 
fiber  plantation  of  G.  William  Schlich- 
te'n  at  Davis,  California,  and  see  the 
growing  of  hemp. 


The  Chug!  Chug!  Chug!  That  Means  So  Much 
and  Costs  So  Little  With 

International 
Irrigation  Engines 


With  the  sturdy,  rugged  International  6-h.p.  Irrigation  Engine  driv- 
ing the  irrigation  pumps  you  know  the  fields  will  be  watered.  And  with- 
out the  engine  overheating  or  running  up  the  operating  expense.  Every' 
part- of  the  International  is  built  for  such  steady  important  work.  And 
kerosene  is  used  for  fuel.  This  item  alone  means  many  dollars  saved 
throughout  the  year. 

Dirt,  sand  and  trash  mean  little  to  the  International,  as  the  crankcase 
is  Inclosed.  And  as  the  cylinder  wears  it  can  be  removed  and  a  new 
one  inserted  at  small  cost.  This  operation  is  much  cheaper  than  rebor- 
ing — and  it  is  possible  only  with  International  Engines.  A  large-capacity 
hopper  permits  a  generous  water  supply — no  overheating. 

Internationals  have  been  in  service  for  years,  and  are  still  chugging 
along,  driving  the  pumps  that  supply  the  "life  of  the  land."  Ask  any  In- 
ternational owner  about  his  engine — his  experience  is  your  guide.  The 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  give  you  details.  If  you  want  a  larger  or 
smaller  size,  he  can  show  yqu  Internationals  in  1%,  3  and  10-h.p.  sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


734  Lawrence  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


of  America 

(iMcurpanUetl) 


201  Potrero  Avenue, 

Sen  Francisco,  Calif. 


fat  ew&Jmit  purpose 


Inside 


It  means  so  much  to  get  the  right  kind  of  colors  in 
paints  for  interior  decorating — that  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  being  sure  that  the  paint  is  100'  c  chemically  pure— 
hence  will  cover  well  and  last  long. 

Mathews  Paints  are  made  to  qive  utmost  satisfaction, 
and  are  available  in  many  popular  tints  and  whit*. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Mathews  Paints,  write  us 
about  Mathews  Permolite  and  Hi  Lite  Enamel  for  wood- 
work. Plaatona  Flat  and  Plastoglow  Gloss  tor  wall  paint, 
and  In-or-Out  Floor  Enamel  for  floors  — and  paints  for 
outside  surfaces.  We  also  can  furnish  latest  patterns  in 
both  domestic  as  well  as  imported  wallpaper. 

Dept.  "O.  F.,"  LOS  ANGELES 

219-221  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

MATHOVS  FfclNT 

mathsw^  paint  comcanv  rang 


Beautifying  Home  and  School 


By  LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD 

Farm  Adriier.  Nacramento  County 

URING  the  past  three  years  a 
great  deal  of  interest  has 
been  taken  in  beautifying 
farm  homes,  schools  and 
churches  in  Sacramento 
county.  People  have  mar- 
veled to  note  the  transfor- 
mation effected  by  the  plant- 
few  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 


driveways  and  buildings  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  out  beautiful  features 
or  conceal  undesirable  ones. 

While  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  thai 
"the  curved  line  Is  the  line  of  beauty." 
the  walks  and  drives  should  be  put 
where  the  people  are  going,  rather  than 
where  it  is  thought  they  should  go. 
The  grading  should  be  done  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  leave  rolling  contours, 
rather  than  level  spaces,  as  the  former 
are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


ers,  intelligently  chosen  and  properly 
placed. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  $100 
spent  for  this  purpose  adds  from  $500 
to  $1000  to  the  value  of  residential 
property,  or  grounds  used  for  commun- 
ity purposes. 

Where  the  latter  are  beautiful  the 
work  usually  is  done  co-operatively, 
which  results  not  only  In  the  material 
improvement  of  public  property,  but 
also  in  a  livelier  interest  in  community 
projects  by  ^hose  who  help  in  the 
work.  In  the  case  of  a  school  house, 
cntributions  to  the  Improvement  fund 
are  made  by  the  trustees,  parent- 
teacher  association,  farm  bureau,  civic 
club  or  similar  organizations. 

A  day  is  set  when  all  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  help  in  the  good  work, 
come  and  donate  their  services  in 
planting  trees  and  shrubbery,  repairing 
or  building  walks  and  fences,  grading 
the  grounds  and  helping  In  any  other 
way  needed.  One  of  the  pleasant  feat- 
ures of  such  an  occasion  is  a  big  picnic 
or  cafeteria  dinner,  to  which  all  con- 
tribute and  do  justice. 

PLAN"  PLANTINGS  CAREFULLY 

The  only  thing  to  fear  in  such  move- 
ments Is  that  the  live  plants  and  trees 
which  have  been  set  out  be  neglected 
afterwards.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
a  small  committee  to  see  that  every- 
thing planted  is  kept  green  and  grow- 
ing and  given  other  necessary  atten- 
tion. Needed  funds  should  be  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

The  services  of  an  expert  landscape 
gardener  should  be  secured,  If  possible, 
to  plan  the  plantings  and  select  suit- 
able varieties,  as  mistakes  here  are 
apt  to  prove  costly. 

For  the  rural  home,  the  natural 
method  is  generally  preferred,  in  pref- 
erence to  formal  planting.  Nature  is 
imitated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
former  plan  and  nothing  set  out  in 
straight,  regular  rows.  The  trees  ap- 
pear in  groups  or  clumps  and  the 
shrubbery    is    massed    along  walks. 


Beginner  Should  Have  $2500? 

CL.  SEAGRAVES.  Santa  Fe  colon- 
•  ization  agent,  believes  that  a 
man  should  have  at  least  $2500  before 
starting  to  farm  in  a  new  community 
In  California.  He  is  also  of  the  opin- 
ion that  one-fourth  of  a  20-acre  fruit 
farm  should  at  first  be  planted  to 
alfalfa  and  some  cows  and  pigs  kept 
to  help  pay  expenses  while  trees  and 
vines  are  coming  into  bearing. 

Farmers'  "Phun  Nites" 

TWELVE  recreation  programs — 
"phun  nites"  they  are  called — 
were  held  by  the  Butte  County  Farm 
Bureau  the  past  year,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gustavus  Schmeider,  super- 
visor of  that  department  and  physical 
education  in  the  rural  schools.  Five 
farm  centers  staged  community  Christ- 
mas pageants,  which  were  planned  by 
this  enterprising  worker. 

CANNERS  HELP  GROWERS 

The  Canners'  League  of  California 
has  contributed  $500  to  help  pay  for 
apricot  field  tests  to  be  conducted  by 
the  State  University  Extension  Ser- 
vice in  Alameda  County. 


Left — Everybody  "pitches  in"  to  beautify  the  school  grounds. 
Above — Showing  what  a  little  shrubbery  will  do  towards 
changing  a  house  into  a  home. 


/i$  UP  to  the 

SAMSONS 


In  an  emergency,  much  depends  upon  your  tires.  Will 
they  hold — or  will  they  skid? 

Samsons  don't  skid!    When  the  brakes  go  on,  you  can  feel  the  burly 
Tread  take  hold  and  grip  the  road. 

Samson-ize  today,  front  and  rear:  end  your  skid  worries.  Samsons 
will  deliver  thousands  of  extra  miles,  besides. 


If  jour  dealer  dee*  not  carry  8am- 
mmw,  let  aa  knew;  arrangement* 
will  be  made  to  nerve  your  aee<t» 
•alUfartorilr.  Addreea 


SAMSON    TIRF.  a 

co  nr.. 

arera) 


SAMSON  cords 


RCHAR 


JQmd  FARM 

ION    OI    t  II E    S  U  N  DA Y  IXAMIXF.K 


Be  an  Auto  Expert! 

Choose  Your  Job!    Name  Your  Salary! 
Hundreds  of  Good  Jobs  Open  Now! 


Time  flies !  An  opportunity  here  today  is 
gone  tomorrow.  A  few  weeks  ago  men 
just  like  you  mailed  the  coupon  below. 
They  received  the  big,  wonderful,  illus- 
trated book  of  automobile  facts  and  op- 
portunities.  They  decided  to  be  auto  ex- 

lierts.  They  came  to  the  big,  busy,  bustling  city. 
Lob  Angeles — to  National  Automotive  School,  the 
greatest  institution  of  automotive  engineering  in 
America-   And  TODAY  some  of  them  have  already 


Auto  Mechanic — $35  to  $45  •  week. 
Trouble  Shooter— $45  to  $60  a  week. 

Garage    Foreman  $2000    to  $4000 

year. 

Battery  Export — $45  a  week. 

Auto  Electrician  $50  and  up  a  weak. 

Salesman — $2400  to  $5000  a  year. 
Vulcanizer — $35  to  $40  a  week. 
Chauffeur — $35  to  $40  a  week. 
Shop  Owner—  $2400  to  $4000  a  year. 


Lathe  Expert — $35  to  $45  a  week. 
Demonstrator — $150  to  $250  a  month. 

Complete  training  at  NATIOXAL  in  ALL 
this  work  for  one  tuition  fee.  Xational 
<;VAHANTEE8  to  qualify  you  for  ANY 
of  these  Big  Pay  Jobs. 


r 


A  Few  Weeks'  Training 
And  YOU  Will  Be  Ready 

It's  the  National  practical  system  of  shop  training 
that  makes  you  an  expert.  Expert  mechanic  In- 
structors show  you  every  detail  of  auto  repair 
work,  auto  construction,  electrical  ignition,  vul- 
canizing, battery  work,  lathe  work,  tire  repairing 
—everything  that  has  to  do  with  an  automobile, 
you  learn  at  National,  and  you  learn  it  right. 


•Students  making  overhaul  on  Twin-Six  Packard. 

been  called  to  big  jobs  at  big  pay;  others  are  pre- 
paring to  go  into  business  for  themselves.  Every 
man  of  them  is  insuring  his  future  business  success. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  This  is  your  chance 
to  get  the  big  auto  book  Free.  Now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  find  out  the  big  money-making  possibilities 
in  the  auto  business.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for 
this  interesting  book  full  of  facts  and  figures  on 
the  auto  industry— full  of  information  about  Na- 
tional Automotive. 

A  Million  Autos  in  California 
Opportunities  Are  Greatest  Here 

California  is  the  Automobile  State.    Los  Angeles 
is  the  largest  city  in  California.   One  in  every  five 
owns  an  automobile.   Think  what  this  means  in 
»   the  tremendous  volume  of  automobile  sales. 
»   Think  what  It  means  in  business  to  the 
»    garage  owners,  repair  shops,  vulcanizing 
Mail  *    shops  and  service  stations. 
Xlug      \  Every  day  National  Automotive  re- 
Coupon   *»  celvea  calls  for  auto  experts.  Jobs 
NOW!        %%  0pen  at  b,Kpay-  we  fm  these  jobs 
»    with  National  Graduates  —  ex- 
»     perts  who  have  finished  the 
National  »     National    training- men 

»^    who  know  automobiles — 
Automotive  \   men  who  can  qualify 

»%    for   big   jobs  —  men 
Dept.  91,  »^    who   can  demand 

811  S.  Figueroe,  \    big  pay.  Will 

Los  Angeles,  Cat  \    >'«"  be  one  of 

\  them? 
Please  send  me  your  64- page  it-  b 
lustrated    aute    book    absolutely  \ 
FREE.  », 

V 

Name    », 

I 

Street  No   \ 

City    State   * 


«     1  1|  .aaJ^sf^^^^ 


X.  A.  S.  Students  get  actual  testing  work  on  nO 
kinds  of  electrical  equipment. 

New  Building  and  New  Equipment 
Special  Advantages  for  YOU 

Across  from  Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  oppo- 
site the  130 -acre  park,  stands  the  fine  new  Na- 
tional AutomoUve  Building — a  monument  to  the 
successful  training  of  over  10,000  automotive  ex- 
perts. In  addition  to  the  new  building,  new  equtp- 
■  ment.  expert  training,  you  have  the  fascination  of 
i-otlege  life  at  National.  Ball  grounds,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  world's  largest  stadium,  amuse- 
ments— at  Exposition  Park — all  FREE  to  you. 

Packard's,  Cadillacs,  Fords,  Etc, 
For  Your  Actual  Training  Work 

No  books  used  at  National.  You  get  your  valuable 
training  experience  right  on  the  automobiles.  Im- 
agine yourself  doing  a  big  overhaul  job  on  a  Pack- 
ard, adjusting  the  ignition  system  on  a  Cadillac,  or 
timing  a  Ford.  This 
is  just  a  part  of  the 
regular  National 
training  —  the  thor  - 
ough.  actual,  prac- 
tical work  that  fits 
you  to  be  an  auto 
expert. 


Thousands  Just  Like  You  Have 
Succeeded— end  Earn  Big  Money 

Nearly  all  of  our  graduates  write  uh  of  thi-ir  snr- 
cess.  They  tell  of  10(k;  incrcaaea  in  pay.  of  build- 
ing a  tire  and  vulcanising  buainciui.  of  owning  u 

high-grade  garage.   

and  say  that  their 
success  Is  all  due 
to  the  efficient 
training  they  re- 
ceived at  National. 
Read  these  inter- 
esting stories  from 
life  In  the  free  auto 
book.  (Bee  coupon 
below.) 

Earn  Year  Room 
and  Board  While 
You  Lea  re  at 
National 

National   itoea  every- 
Ihlns   poaatblr   la  cut 
down    your  expenses 
while   you   sre  train- 
ing.     We  guarantee 
to   furnish    you  with 
a  Job  that   will  earn 
your  room  and  board 
while  learning-.  There 
are  no  books  to  buy: 
no   tools   to   buy :  no 
extra*    This  cuts  the 
cost  to  Just  the  tui- 
tion fee.  .  _ 
Decide  now  that  you're  not  going  to  waste  another  day 
without  building  a  future  for  yourself.     Get   In  an  11 
ground   floor   In   the   sun.   Industry— there's  million 
be   mad*   In  every  branch  of  this  Intensely  Inter* 
business. 

Mail  the  Coupon  far  Big 
Illustrated  Auto  Beak 

Tear  off  the  coupon  now.  and  Mall  It  today.  Oet  the 
•1-page  book  Just  filled  with  facts  on  automobiles  and 
the  automobile  business.  Tells  why  any  man  of  any  age 
can  learn  at  National.  How  National  Special  Employ- 
ment Service  finds  your  Job  for  you.  Send  for  this  won- 
derful FRKR  book  today — Now  I  Istra  how  National 
places  hundreds  of  men  Just  like  you  In  big-pay  *«" 
Jobs.  Remember — time  files.  The  sooner  yoe  start,  the 
sooner  you'll  have  a  good  Job  at  big  say.  Harry!  stall 
the  coupon  now. 


Louis  L.  Oloskcy,  N.  A.  ». 
graduate,    who    now  owns 
garage  of  his  own  in  Tem- 
perance, Mich.  I 


ling 


Wonderful   living  and  working    conditions  for 
students  in  this  fine  new  Xational  Automotive 
Building. 


National  Automotive 

Training  Headquarter*  for  Auto  Exports 
Dept.  91,  811  S.  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cel. 
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Para-Dichlorobenzene,  a  New  Soil  Fumigant 

A  Chemical  as  Powerful  as  Its  Name — But  We  May  Call  It 
'P.  D.  B."  for  Short— How  to  Use  and  When 


HE  use  of  para-dichloroben- 
zene  as  a  soil  fumigant  to 
control  the  peach  tree  borer, 
woolly  aphis,  pear  root  aphis 
and  other  soil-infesting  in- 
sects has  created  widespread 
interest  In  California. 

Experiments  conducted 
during  the  past  two  seasons  will  be  of 
tnterest  at  this  time  in  outlining  prac- 
tice for  next  season,  which  Is  expected 
to  bring  increasing  employment  of 
this  material,. 

Para-dichlorobenzene  is  a  white, 
crystalline  substance  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  evaporates  slowly  at 
a  temperature  of  55  degrees  to  75  de- 
grees F.  and  more  rapidly  at  higher 
temperatures. 

The  vapor  is -more  than  Jive  times 
heavier -.than  air  and  more  than  twice 
as  heavy  as  carbon  bisnlphid  vapor. 
It  possesses  a  weak  ether-like  odor 
and  is  practically  nonpoisonous  and 
noncombustible.        •  ^ 

This  valuable  chemical  has  such  a 
long  name  that  it  seems  advisable  to 
abbreviate  it,  using  "P,.  D.  B."  for 
short.  Various  trade  names,  such  as 
.Paracide,  Crystal  Glass,  etc.,  already 
are  appearing,  and  many  others  will 
follow. 

CONDITIONS  OF  APPLICATION 

In  applying  P.  D.  B.  two  things  are 
Important — soil  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture. Because  gases  do  not  readily 
circulate  in  a  very  wet  soil,  it  is  use- 
less to  apply  para-dichlorobenzene 
unless  the  soil  is  ordinarily  moist. 
This,  however,  usually  is  the  case  in 
California  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
except  just  after  irrigation;  in  such 
cases,  a  week  or  two  following  would 
be  preferable. 

The  soil  temperature  should  range 
from  55  degrees  to  85  degrees  F.  for 
best  results,  for  under  such  conditions 
the  chemical  volatilizes  more  rapidly 
and  the  insects  are  more  active,  re- 
quiring a  greater"  air  supply.  Conse- 
quently they  are  more  rapidly  killed 
by  the  vapor. 

In  California  the  period  from  the 


By  E.  O.  ESSIG 

University  of  California  College  of  Agriculture 


How  Chemical  Is  Applied  in  the  Orchard 

Drawing  shows  hoto  para-dichlorobenzene  is  used  to  destroy 
root  insects  tvhich  attack  fruit  trees.  At  the  left  is  indicated 
the  '  death  ring"  of  P.  D.  B.  \n  two-  or  three-inch  band  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Not  more  tlian  one  ounce  should  be 
used  for  a  single  tree  and  none  of  the  material  should  be 
nearer  than  three  inches  from  the  bark.  At  right,  soil  is 
mounded  about  the  trunk,  covering  the  application. 


first  of  May  until  November  may  be 
roughly  designated  as  the  proper  time 
to  make  the  applications,  providing 
the  soil  temperature  is  over  55  degrees 
F.  and  the  soil  moisture  is  not  ex- 
cessive. 

From  three-fourths  to  one  ounce  of 
para-dichlorobenzene  is  sufficient  to 
treat  an  average  size  tree.  First  level 
the  surface  of  the  soil  around  the 
base;  then  sprinkle  the  material 
around  the  tree  in  a  continuous  band 
two  inches  wide,  with  the  inner  mar- 
gin two  to  four  inches  from  the  bark. 

Cover  the  material  with  soil  to  a 
depth   of  from   two   to   four  inches. 


From  four  to  six  shovelfuls  of  earth 
usually  are  sufficient.  Pack  down 
well  with  several  strokes  of  the  shovel. 

KINDS  OF  TREES  TO  TREAT 

Under  Eastern  conditions,  where  the 
use  of  this  insecticide  has  been  quite 
extensive,  it  has  been  applied  chiefly 
on  peach  trees  with  peach  rootstocks. 
Eastern  investigators  caution  against 
using  it  on  trees  under  six  years  of 
age,  although  younger  trees  are  re- 
ported treated  with  no  injurious  re- 
sults in  many  instances. 

In  California,  apricot  trees  on  My- 
robalan  rootstock,  and  infested  with 


the  peach  tree  borer,  have  been 
treated  with  good  results  in  killing  tho 
borers  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Even  nursery  stock  treated  in  the 
early  summer  showed  no  ill  effects, 
but  such  work  should  receive  more 
attention  before  general  recommenda- 
tions can  be  made. 

* 

CONTRA  COSTA  EXPERIMENTS 

Some  very  interesting  experiments 
were  performed  in  Contra  Costa 
County  by  Farm  Adviser  A.  M.  Burton 
in  the  control  of  the  pear  root  aphis 
on  three  and  four  year  old  pear  trees. 

About  an  acre  was  treated  during 
September  and  October,  and  in  check- 
ing over  the  results  during  the  latter 
month  the  writer  was  unable  to  find 
a  single  living  aphid  on  the  treated 
trees,  while  check  trees  in  the  same 
orchard  were  thoroughly  infested. 

Neither  was  there  any  apparent  in- 
jury to  the  young  trees,  although  both 
the  pear  and  apple  are  claimed  to  be 
very  susceptible  to  injury  from  the 
para-dichlorobenzene  treatment.  In 
fact,  orchardists  often  are  captioned 
not  to  use  it  at  all  upon  such  trees 
of  any  age. 

California  conditions  are  so  different 
from  those  in  the  Southern  and  East- 
ern States  that  it  is  to  be  expected 
we  shall  encounter  many  unusual 
problems  in  the  handling  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  its  uses  may  be  verjr 
greatly  enlarged.  The  writer  is  con- 
templating a  comprehensive  series  of 
orchard  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments during  next  spring,  summer  and 
fall  in  order  to  have  as^nuch  local 
information  as  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
cumulate in  that  time. 

NOT  FOR  BORERS 

Para-dichlorobenzene  is  being  rec- 
ommended by  some  for  all  wood-bor- 
ing insects,  particularly  for  the  flat- 
headed  apple  tree  borer.  This  insect 
and  the  other  wood  borers  which  work 
above  ground  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
reached  by  the  fumes  of  the  fumigant 
and  cannot  be  controlled  by  it! 


Citrus  Cover  Crop  Should  Be  Plowed  Under  Early 


NOW  is  the  time  to  turn  undgf  tne 
cover  crop — or  just  as  soon  as 
soil  moisture  conditions  will 
permit.  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
citrus  orchards,  and  the  reason  is  that 
the  work  should  be  completed,  if  pos- 
sible, before  the 
trees  come  into 
full  bloom. 

Deep  plowing 
during  bloom 
should  be  avoided, 
because  it  removes 
a  great  many  fine, 
fibrous  feeder-roots 
just  at  the  time  the 
tree  is  under  the 
greatest*  strain. 

The  orange  tree 
puts  out  new 
leaves  before  It 
drops  the  old  ones; 
hence  the  tree  is  carrying  two  'sets  of 
leaves  during  bloom  and  needs  all 
possible  root  area  to  supply  enough 
water  and  food  to  set  strong,  vigorous 
blooms. 

Supplies  nitrogen  when 

NEEDED 

Then,  again.  It  requires  six  to  ten 
weeks,  according  to  conditions,  for  the 
cover  crop  to  decay  and  nitrify,  thus 
releasing  for  the  use  of  the  trees  the 
nitrogen  locked  up  in  it.  The  greatest 
need* for  available  nitrogen  is  during 
bloom  and  fruit  setting. 

Still  another  reason  for  early  plow- 
ing is  that  the  higher  quality  of  the 
humus  formed  by  a  young  and  succu- 


Maiiv  Rg£SQUS  Cited  —  Danger  of  Deep  Plowing 
Durin g  Bloom  —  ConscrTHlS  Soil  Moisture 
By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

Contributing  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  IpARM 


Cover  Crop  Ready  to  Turn  Under  . 
Rye  sown  one  way  and  clover  the  other.   Note  clover  in  the 
spaces  between  rows  of  grain.    Grove  of  H.  C.  Pegram, 
Porterville,  Cal. 


lent  crop  more  than  offsets  th« 
greater  amount  of  poorer  humus 
formed  from  a  mature  cover  crop. 

AFFECTS  SOIL  BACTERIA 

the  crop  matures,  it  increases 
rapidly  Til  oSlIuJose  content.  The 
decay  of  cellulose  ill  t^e  SOU  involves 
the  kind  of  bacteria  which  use  55  ^* 
nitrates  already  present. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  grain 
crops,  which  always  should  be  turned 
under  before  they  run  to  head. 

And  lastly,  early  plowing-in  of  cover 
crop  conserves  the  soil  moisture.  Of 
course,  we  sometimes  enjoy  excellent 
late  rains,  but  it  is  running  a  needless 
risk  to  wait  Until  the  crop  has  to  be 
irrigated  before  it  can  be  turned 
under. 

CONSIDER  LOCAL  CONDITIONS 

The  wise  policy  is  to  put  the  crop 
under  as  deeply  as  conditions  will 
permit.  Where  large  roots  live  near 
the  surface,  deep  plowing  cannot  be 
done  without  injury  and  the  grower 
fails  to  get  as  much  benefit  from  his 
crop  by  disking  as  those  who  so  man- 
age their  soils  as  to  keep  the  roots 
down  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plow. 

Of  course,  it  does  little  harm  to 
fihear  off  a  few  fibrous  feeders,  pro- 
vided it  Is  done  early  enough  to  allow 
for  their  replacement  before  bloom- 
ing time. 

Development  of  fine,  fibrous  feeders 
In  the  surface  soil  is  to  be  encouraged 
because  it  is  there  that  He  find  the 
greatest  amounts  of  available  plant 
foods. 
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EGG  GRADING  STARTS  WITH  THE  HEN 
"It  was  thought  at  one  time,"  points  out  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  California,  Inc., 
"that  a  hen  in  poor  condition  would  not  lay.  Now 
It  Is  known  ill-nourished  and  ill-kept  hens  will  lay, 
but  the  eggs  are  of  inferior  quality." 

Strong  breeding  stock  is  one  of  the  essentials 
In  producing  firs't-class  eggs.  Sanitary  surround- 
ings are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  flock. 
These  are  but  two  of  the  factors  the  modern  Calf- 
fornia  poultryman  must  consider. 

Other  States  have  awakened  to  the  advantage 
of  quality  and  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  California  producers. 

This  sjteans  local  poultrymen  must  redouble 
their  efforts  to  furnish  Eastern  buyers  better  eggs. 
The  educational  work  of  the  various  organizations 
Is  invaluable.  Every  producer  should  keep  in 
touch  with  them. 


ALL  HAIL  CALIFORNIA  PRUNE 
We  have  had  all  kinds  of  "weeks,"  from  Eat- 
No-Meat  Week  during  the  War  to  Eat-More-Meat 
Week  recently.  But  certainly  no  Nationally  ob- 
served "week"  will  be  of  greater  significance  to 
California  than  National  Prune  Week,  from  March 
19  to  24. 

The  success  of  last  year's  campaign  suggested 
a  greater  and  more  comprehensive  Prune  Week 
for  1923.  During  the  past  five  years,  association 
officials  declare,  consumption  of  prunes  in  America 
has  been  increased  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  largely 
due  to  advertising  and  publicity  conducted  by  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association. 

Consider  the  significance  of  this  fact:  A  few 
years  ago  the  farmer  was  not  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  National  advertising.  Noity  the  1)1* 
campaigns  of  the  producers'  associating  &Te  among 
the  most  comprehensive  appearing  l"n  American 
publications.  JTimhermore,  they  are  studied  by 
advertjsiag  experts  all  over  the  world  as  models 
"tot  the  newest  and  best  in  modern  merchandising. 
"The  world  do  move." 


THE    NEMATODE— A    SERIOUS  MENACE 
Few  Californians  realize  the  extent  and  sever- 
ity of  nematode  infestation  in  this  State.  Agricul- 
tural leaders  pronounce  it  California's  most  serious 
pest ! 

The  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  been 
persuaded  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  re- 
search work  in  its  control. 

The  State  of  California,  through  its  specialists, 
D.  G.  Milbraith  and  W.  S.  Malloch,  is  carrying  on 
investigations.  Among  the  farm  bureaus,  that  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  perhaps,  ia  doing  the  most 
comprehensive  work  along  this  line,  having  estab- 
lished a  number  of  test  plots  that  are  being  treated 
with  cyanide,  cyanamid,  sulphur  and  other  chemi- 
cals. 

The  nematode  presents  unusual  problems.  It 
attacks  many  field  crops,  including  tomatoes,  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables,  and  few  fruit  trees 
are  spared.  The  apricot  root  seems  practically 
Immune,  but  peaches,  walnuts,  figs  and  other  trees 
suffer. 

The  nematode  is  a  microscopic  Worm,  which  in- 
fests the  soil  and  usually  attacks  the  roots  or  tub- 
ers, making  control  especially  difficult.  Every 
producer  of  any  farm  product  In  California  should 
lend  all  possible  assistance  to  scientists  who  ar« 
endeavoring  to  gain  ths  upper  h*nd  of  this  half- 
hidden  menace. 
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Antelope  Valley  Ships  Grapes 

ALTHOUGH  the  elevation  of  the  Antelope  Val- 
ley Is  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet, 
grapes  do  well  there.  Eight  carloads  were  shipped 
out  last  year.  Several  small  vineyards  are  being 
planted  and  promise  to  add  materially  to  farm 
Incomes. 

Melons  Pay  Orchard  Bills 

JSCHAFER,  Colusa  rancher,  has  been  growing 
•  \v»termelons  and  muskmelons  between  the 
trees  in  his  prune  orchard.  Practically  all  of  his 
expenses  during  the  time  his  trees  were  maturing 
have  been  paid  by  the  sale  of  melons  — M.  L. 
WILSON. 

A  Cattle  Brand  Warning 

IN  SEVERAL  instances  cattle  have  been,  lost  be- 
cause the  brand  was  placed  in  the  wrong  po- 
sition, according  to  R.  M.  Hagen,  secretary  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association.  Mr.  Hagen 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
brand  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of 
the  brand  itself.  \ 

Saving  Wheat  Vitamines 

RECENT  experiments  conducted  by  the  Ward 
Baking  Company  at  a  reported  <{ost  of  $2.- 
000.000  indicate  that  one  of  the  chief  objections  to 
white  bread — lack  of  vitamines — can  be  overcome. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  new  process  has  been  perfected 
whereby  all  the  vitamines  and  mineral  salts  con- 
tained in  wheat  are  extracted  from  portions  of  the 
kernel  commonly  discarded  and  then  incorporated 
in  the  flour.  Small  animals  thrive  when  fed  on 
this  new  kind  of  bread,  it  Is  reported,  but  die 
when  given  ordinary  white  bread. 

Growers  Sell  Wool  in  Blankets 

A NUMBER  of  individual  California  producers 
have  marketed  small  quantities  of  wool  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  goods,  made  to  order 
by  Eastern  mills  which  specialize  in  this  work. 
In  New  Hampshire  a  large  number  of  farmers 
pooled  their  wool  clip  and  had  it  made  into  blan- 
kets, suitings,  robes  and  stockings.-  Newspaper 
advertising  was  used  in  a  small  way  to  move  the 
goods,  with  gratifying  results.  The  sales  campaign 
was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Co-operative  Marketing  Association, 
at  Manchester,  N.  H.  • 

Milk  for  Delicate  Children 

TWENTY-ONE  classes  for  delicate  children  are 
being  held  in  San  Francisco  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson,  head  of  the 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children.  Nine  such 
classes  are  being  conducted  in  Los  Angeles,  to- 
gether with  an  equal  number  of  special  classes 
and  two  nutrition  eWnics.  This  work  is  being 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council.  Milk  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food  given  to  undernourished  children. 

Fencing  With  Water  Pipe 

SECOND-HAND  two-inch  Vrttler  pipe*,  regalvan- 
ized  °*^rl  set  into  reinforced  concrete  posts,  will 
replace  wooden  corral  fences  on  a  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ranch.  The  pipe  is  obtained  from  a  local 
wrecking  firm  at  a  cost  of  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  a  foot.  - 

"We  find  it  difficult  to  build  wooden  fences 
strong  enough  to  hold  our  big  Belgian  work 
horses."  explains  the  owner.  "One  of  them  would 
break  a  board  fence  just  by  leaning  against  it 
Furthermore,  when  horses  haven't  nfuch  work  to 
do  they  are  apt  to  exercise  their  teeth  by  gnawing 
wooden  fences. 

"It  is  even  more  difficult  to  confine  mules  in 
corral  than-  to  keep  horses  in  such  a  place.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  a  young  mule  which  he  says 
will  go  through  any  fence.  We  never  use  any 
barbed  wire,  considering  It  too  dangerous.  But 
we  believe  the  iron  pipe  will  Solve  at  least  the 
corral  problem. 

Farm  Wages  Take  Further  Drop 

THE  average  of  farm  wages  for  the  entire  United 
States  dropped  from  3.1  to  6.4  per  cent  duriifg 
the  three  months  from  October  1  to  January  1, 
according  to  the  quarterly  survey  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  As  an 
average  for  the  country,  day  farm  laborers  are 
receiving  $1.98  a  day  without  board  and  $1.47  with 
board.  Farm  labor  by  the  month  is  paid  $40.30 
a  month  without  board,  and  $27.81  with  board. 

The  highest  average  monthly  rate  without  board 
•was  $62.71  in  the  Western  Division,  and  the  low- 
est was  $30.71  in  (he  South  Atlantic  States.  The 
highest  monthly  rate  with  board  was  $42.78  in  the 
Western  Division  and  the  lowest  was  $21.06  In  the 
South  Atlantic  Division^-  In  hiring  by  the  day 
without  board,  the  highest  average  rate  was  $2.82' 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  the  lowest  was 


$1.40  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  With  board,  the 
highest  day  rate  was  $2.13  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  lowest  was  $1.05  in  the  South 
Central  States. 

New  Growers'  Association 

"THE  Napa-SonomsfGrowers'  Association  has  filed 
*■  articles  of  incorporation  in  Napa  County.  The 
association  organized  •  for  the  purpose  of  canning, 
drying,  packing  and  handling  deciduous  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  agricultural  products. — 
KATHLEEN  RODD. 

Frost  Forecasting  Outlook 

A RECENT  telegram  from  Gray  Silver.  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  to  Secretary  Rosecrans  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Bureau,  Indicates  that 
no  further  opposition  is  expected  to  the  pasBagu 
of  the  item  in  the  agricultural  budget  bill  provid- 
ing for  frost  forecasting  in  citrus  districts.  The 
appropriation  bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate  committee. 

farmers  Get  Lower  "Gas"  Price 

A REDUCTION  of  two  cents  a  gallon  on  rasoline 
and  five  cents  a  quart  on  oil  has  been  secured 
from  the  Shell  Oil  Company  by  the  Butte  County 
Farm  Bureau  for  its  members.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  reduction  members  must  be  paid  up  in  | 
membership.  Gasoline  and  oil  books  are  secured 
through  the  Farm  BureaO  office  and  gas  and  oil  ia 
paid  for  as  used.  In  the  event  of  a  drop  or  in- 
t  rease  in  prevailing  prices,  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  members  is  always  two  cents 
less.  When  gasoline  is  delivered  in  100-gallon 
lots  to  a  ranch  a  reduction  of  three  cents  per  gal- 
lon is  made.  m 

Exterminating  Bonjer  Marauders 

TRAINED  hunters  have  been  stationed  by  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey  along  passes  leading 
across  the  Mexican  border  to  capture  promptly 
any  wolves  or  other  predatory  animals  entering 
this  country.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
stockmen  in  northern  Mexico  for  the  maintenance  \ 
of  hunters  who  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  forces  of  the  United  States  along 
the  international  border.  A  constantly  recurring 
invasion  of  wolves  from  Mexico  into  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  is  thus  being  successfully  controlled. 
Thirty  wolves  were  destroyed  along  the  border 
without  allowing  a  wolf  to  drift  more  than  25 
miles  into  the  United  States,  and  only  one  escaped 
back  Into  Mexico. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editor*, 
regular  writer*  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  ami  FARMS  brilliant 
si  of  I.    Each  is  a  recoaniztd  authority:  each  U 

actuated  by  the  commnti  fcft'i?  of  fTrvici. 

XI— WILLIAM  R.  BUTLER 

IN  William  Reynolds  Butler  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  has  a  farm  management  specialist  of 
wide  reputation  and  many  years'  experience. 
Mr.  Butler  graduated  from  Purdue  1'niverslty 
College  of  Agriculture  in  1909.    During  this 
•  jnd  the  succeeding  year  he 

was  a  specialist  for  the 
I'nited  States  De-iartment 
of  Agriculture,  later  operat- 
ing a  larsre  Indiana  farm. 

From  1913  until  :he  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Butler  has  been  en- 
gaged variously  as  farm  ad- 
viser, agricultural  editor, 
spgcial  writer  on  farm  top- 
ics, and  special  investigator 
for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
His  California  travels  have 
taken  him  through  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

WILLIAM    R.    BUTLER  _   J*"*™  » 

tetary  of  the  Dixon  (Cal.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Mr.  Butler  collected  ma- 
terial for  and  installed  at  the  State  Fair  the 
Solano  County  fruit  exhibit  which  attracted 
so  much  comment  and  attention  and  was 
awarded  first  prize. 

Butler  writes  with  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  one  who  has  studied  farm  problems 
at  first  hand:  he  discovers  and  reports  farm 
projects  which  have  succeeded  by  reason  of 
sound  management  and  marketing.  Having 
operated  farm  properties  himself,  he  knows 
that  "marketing  is  the  better  half  of  agricul- 
ture." The  business  farmer,  therefore,  finds 
his  reports  particularly  interesting. 

NEXT  WEEK—W.  S.  KlLLlSaSWORTH 
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Extraordinary  Novelties  in 
Flowers  and  Fruit  for  1923 


30-40  Tons  to  the  Acre 

THE  DIENER  TOMATO 

MibU  pertr  t  cwr  raised.  Finn.  tlarp-rc-rf  f1r«h ; 
free  from,  arid  mate.  Hroncht  *n<l  bllght-wilat.- 
ant.  Floilri-IU  K  In  almost  any  toll.  JTtee  of  Ine 
DIENKH  TOMATO  SKKl):  Sample  pkg.  lijc; 
•4-acre  pk».  TiOc:  1-acre  pku.  11.50. 

Try  the  PEPPER  TOMATO 

A  illatlnrtlra  ni-w  crctCon',  richer  ami  more 
flanory  than  the  tomato  Vigorous,  free  bearing 
and  early  rtptnvr.  Vaore  |>kg.  50c:  1-acre  pkg. 
tl.SO. 

RUFFLED  MONSTER  PETUNIAS 

DIENER*  (Single) 
UwtMt  and  most  iMUt.'fnl  varieties  ww  rrooleil. 
f)««d  In  the  folkwrlng  colors:  Pink,  strong  velne.l 
renter:  Red,  Varh-galed;  White;  Keil.  black  ren- 
ter; Pale  Lilac-pink,  large  veined  center;  mixed 
For  others,  «>nie«ha1  smaller  than  the  Hurried 
Monster,  nee  FHKK  ItLI'STRATKI)  CATAUKS. 
Any  of  the   above,   50c  pkg. 

OIENER'S  PINK  GLORY  , 
Tile  norelty  Petunia  for  102S.  Pure  flame-rose 
pink  without  a  trace  nf  purple,  flowers  thr.  e  t.. 
tour  Ida-Ik's  In  diameter.  The  moat  gorgeous 
Potunla  ever  niarkeleil. 

Tills  seed   is  50e  per  package. 

GLADIOLI 

Tbr  wnrltt'a  most  iwrlWa  Kpeclmcn— famous  for 
color,   pvrftfUon  anil  ,»r..fualon. 

New  varleUrit—  lfliM  i»r...luctinns  whirl.  iMhIii  \w\\ 
beauty,  color.  growth  and  height  of  *r>Mn»8. 
Color  llUMtrRted  tn  our  1H23  catalog. 

Writ*  Today  (or  Our  New  Catalog 
1923     Catalog     an     Request  Color  Illustrations 
and   complete  dcacrlutloi.  of  our  1973 
prortuctoni  ■■■  Fruits  and  Flowcra. 

RICHARD  DIENER,  Inc. 

Kentfield,  Marin  County,  Cal. 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


Are  you  interested 

in  knowing  more  about  the  work 
done   ani   results   obtained   by  the 

g roper  use  of  commercial  fertilizers? 
xperiment  Stationt  and  farmers 
everywhere  have  for  years  been  study- 
ing the  question. 

Twenty-five  years  of  this  work  have 
given  abun  XAxyt  proof  that  large  profit 
may  be  obtained  from  the  proper  use 
of  nitrogen. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

furnishes  this  nitrogen  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  available  form  which  gives 
immediate  and  lasting  results. 

A  new  *er/es  of*  Bullet ms  with 
valuable  information  on  the  growing 
of  all  crops  is  now  being  issued.  They 
will  be  published  at  intervals  over  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more  and  should 
be  in  every  farm  library.  A  post  card 
with  your  aldress  asking  for  my  Bul- 
letin Service  will  bring  them  to  you 
Free  of  Cost. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

C  h.i.'.in  Nuruu  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue       New  York 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oil 
gits  burner  ever  known  haa  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  arly  wood  or  coal 
gjtove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No 
priming1,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  .  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  Intense  heat  that  is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  fn  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agreo 
to  send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let 
you  see  how  it  works  before  deciding  to  keef) 
it.  Write  today  far  free  literature,  which 
explains  all.  CONOW  BUR.N'KR  CO..  16-A 
Columbus  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  • 


Big  Money  Boring' 


"SIS 


Have  wattT  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  veils  (or  four 
neighbors.  It  means  $1W0  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  far  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  aurers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Eneine 
or  horse  power.    Write  far 
easy  I  rms  and  fret  catalog : 
US'  «C  MFG.  COMPANY 
Sax  W      Clartnda,  Iowa 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co.  , 

H01  Fifth  81.  Oakland,  .Cal 


A GOOD  YEAR  AHEAD 
We  are  looking  ahead  to  a 
mighty  good  year.  Everything  indi- 
cates that  1923  will  be  the  best  that 
California  farmers  have  had  for  some 
time.  This  has  been  a  splendid  winter 
for  the  trees — plenty  of  moisture  and« 
not  too  warm.  The  soil  is  in  fine 
■condition  for  field  crops;  the  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs  and  ponies  are  all  in  nice 
shape,  and  the  demand  is  better  than 
for  some  time.  But,  best  of  all,  the 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
in  any  way — merchants,  bankers,  pro- 
fessional men,  stockmen,  fruit  buyers 
and  all— say  and  feel  that  business 
opportunities  are  on  a  very  decided  in- 
crease and  that  we  are  entering  an 
era  of  prosperity. 

SPRAYING  WET  TREES 
We  had  a  terrible  time  getting 
our  spraying  done  this  winter,  because 
of  rain  and"  fog  and  north  wind.  Some 
of  our  neighbors  have  gone  right 
ahead  and  finished  up  the  job,  and 
we  are  wondering  whether  they  are 
right  and  we  are  wrong,  or  the  re- 
verse. We  have  felt  that  we  did  not 
want  to  put  the  dormant  oil  spray 
and  Bordeaux  mixture  on  trees  that 
were  'wet  with  dew  or  fog  or  rain. 
The  bark  must,  be  dry.  we  believe,  in 
order  to  get  to  the  eggs  and  scale. 
But  if  it  grows  too  late  and  we  do  not 
do  any  spraying  at  all  we  may  wish 
we  had  done  our  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  let  it  go  at  that. 

CALLING  THE  HOGS 
"Poo-ee-ee-eee !  Whoo-ee-ee-eeee ! " 
We  could  hear  this  far-reaching  call 
repeated  several  times  over  by  the  big 
barn  as  we  walked  through  the  or- 
chard to  where  we  are  clearing  up 
some  brush. 

Hogs  were  coming  on  the  run  from 
all  directions.  Then  Tom,  the  wood 
cutter,  said:  "John  may  not  have 
much  of  a  voice  for  singing,  but  he 
sure  can  call  hogs."  • 

On  a  ranch  where  It  is  advisable  at 
times  during  the  year  to  give  the.  hogs 
the  '^run  of  the  place"  in  order  that 
they  may  get  a  lot  of  feed  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste  It  Is  very  handy 
to  have  hogs  "broke"  to  come  at  call. 
And  as  Tom  says.  John  is  some  caller! 
He  can  bring  hogs  out  of  the  brush 
that  he  couldn't  drive  out  in  a  week 
if  they  did  not  want  to  come.  It  keeps 
hogs  from  getting  too  wild  to  call  them 
in  every  day  or  so  and  feed  them  a 
little. 

COVERING  EVERY  TWIG 
Did  you  ever  try  to  cover  every 
spot  on  a  tree  with  spray  material? 
Seems  Hke  a  simple  thing  to  do,  espe- 
ciallv  with  one  of  the  new  high-power 
machines  having  effective  spray  guns. 

But  "the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
it,  is  almost  impossible.  John  said  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
do,  and  if  we  bad  been  real  gamblers 
I  could  have  won  some  of  his  money 
on  the  proposition.  He  was  so  dead- 
sure  he  could  spray  a  tree — a  good,  big 
tree — and  never  miss  a  spot. 

We  haven't  done  it  yet,  but  we  are 
doing  the  best  joh  the  orchard  has 
ever  known — probably  partly  because 
of  the  contest.  We  have  sprayed 
trees  until  it  looked  as  though  they 
had  "been  ducked  in  the  river,  yet  have 
been  able  to  find  some  tip  or  spot 
untouched. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  almost  entirely 
iround  a  big  tree  to  do  anything  like 
■x  good  job.  And  one  Thust  be  particu- 
'arly  careful  to  get  to  the  outer  end 
■if  branches. 

We  had  spots  of  pear  leaf  blister 
•utte.  last  year  on  leaves  on  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  limbs — not  enough  to 
do  injury  to  that  crop,  but  enough  (o 
'  eep  the  infestation  around  and  to  af- 
fect the  appearance  of  the  trees. 

On  a  neighbor's  orchard  quite  a  bad 
infestation  of  brown  apricot  scale  was 
cleaned  up  In  good  shape  about  four 
years  ago,  except  for  spots  that  were 
missed  here  and  there.  In  these  four 
rears  the  peBt  has  covered  the  or- 
chard again,  and  an  oil  spray  is  being 
applied  again  this  ■winter. 


GliiraidelliS 

famd^  Chocolate 


iNEMdnDust  Spraner 

Whe  talro  time  of  Two  men    a  team  ^^bbbbbbbbw 


Why  take  time  of  Two  men,  a  team 
and  expensive  liquid  spraying  equip- 
ment when  One  man  with  American 
Beauty  Dust  Sprayer  and  Oalispray 
Dust  can  do  the  work  and  do  it  Right? 
Only  machine  of  its  kind  fully  en. 
tjorsed  by  U.  S.  government.  Easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  operate;  well  made  of 
rust-proof  galvanized  steel,  every  part 
interchangeable  and  guaranteed. 


American  Beauty  Only  $25 


It  uses  Calispray  Dust  the  sure 
knockout  for  garden,  vineyard  or  orch- 
ard pests.  Powerful  bellows  of  sprayer 
throws  Calispray  in  perfect  cloud, 
reaching  and  adhering  to  every  leaf. 
One  man  covers  5  to  20  acres  a  day. 
Don't  waste  time  and  money  with  old 
methods.  Send  coupon  Today  for 
booklet  of  great  value.  It's  free.  We 
also  send  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Write  today. 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001  Pasadena  Ave.,  Ijos  Angeles,  CaL 

California  Sprayer  Co.,     Dept.  | 
6001  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  What,  When  | 
and  How  to  Spray.  I  raise  the  following  | 
crops : 

,  ,  T  Acnes   .  ,a<r  es 

_   acres   «cres 


..acres  


..acres 


Name.. 
City— . 


State...-  
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California's 
Famous  Seeds1 

produce  Best 


CALIFORNIA  is  the  World1!  great- 
est producer  of  Flower  and  Vege- 
table seeds.  Climate,  soil  and 
other  factors  combine  to  keep  the 
Golden  State  first  in  the  production  of 
high-grade,  pedigreed  seeds. 
The  Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Company — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  seed 
houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast — offers 
customers  the  very  finest  Flower  and 
Vegetable  seeds  produced  in  this  great 
State. 

All  seeds  may  be  purchased  in  packets 
or  quantities.  Packets  are  well-filled 
and  contain  the  very  highest  grade 
seeds  obtainable. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Hints  on  Grow- 
ing"— our  new  1923  Cat- 
alog, which  fully  describes 
Flower  and  Vegetable 
seeds,  nursery  stock,  gar- 
den tools  and  accessories. 


Morris  *  Snow  Seed 

Seeds  Bulbs  and  Plants 


<J39  So  Main  Street 


D.FReichard.  Pr..i<w 


Los  Angeles  Cal 


FREE  BROODER  PMS-SAVE  75°^ 


Build  your  own  brooder  from  our  simple,  easy  plana  and  the  famous  ET.BC- 
CHIC  brooder  equipment.  Oil.  gas.  or  ele-otrlc.  Economical  heater  cuts  oper- 
ating cost  In  half.  Automatic  regulator  gives  positive  control  of  temperature. 
Automatic  alarm  signal  makes  loss  or  damage  by  accidental  Impossible.  Perfect 
ventilation  guarantees  more  and  better  chicks  with  rapid  development  and 
quick  profits.  We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  C1UARAN- 
1  TEED  Incubators,  brooders  and  hovers.  Our  poul- 
try experts  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  started 
right    raiding  poul- 
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Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Here  is  the  problem: 

If  one  hen  lays  one  ecjg  every  other  day,  how  many  eggs  will  a  thousand 
hens  lay  in  one  day?  You  think  you  know  the  answer,  but  you  don't. 

You  could  read  all  the  poultry  books  in  the  world  and  still  you  would 
not  know  the  answer. 

To  find  out  just  how  much  labor  and  feed  it  takes  to  produce  a  thousand 
eggs  a  day  is  what  you  really  want  to  know,  and  the  truth  about  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  interesting  things  you  will  actually  learn  at  our  Practical 
Poultry  School. 

Broad-gauged,  practical,  hard-headed  business  men  tell  us  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  They  say  California  needs  just  what  you  are  giving  the  people 
who  think  they  want  to  go  into  the  poultry  business,  but  do  not  know  if 
they  are  fitted  for  it. 

Today  we  have  students  from  Honolulu  to  New  York  City  and  nearly 
every  trade  and  profession  are  represented.  That  isn't  all;  we  have  lots  of 
fun  while  we  are  learning,  and  that  isn't  all;  we  have  one  of  the  best  cooks 
in  the  world.  v 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Palo  Alto,  California. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

Now  Made  in  Two  Sizes 

With  the  BEEMAN  you  can  do  all  the  work 
usually  done  with  one  horse.  The  BEEMAN 
JR.  does'  your  light  cultivating,  weeding, 
belt  work,  etc. 

IF  INTERESTED  WRITE  for  catalogs 
on — Ottawa  Drag  Saws,  Allis-Chalmers 
Tractors,  Hand,  Horse"  or  Power  Lawn 
Mowers. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO., 

58  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


L.  A.  County  Dairy  Meetings 

AN  unusual  opportunity  Is  afforded 
dairymen  of  Los  Angeles  County 
by  arrangements  made  for  a  series  of 
meetings  by  the  Dairymen's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  co-operating.  The  program 
will  Include  Dr.  George  H.  Hart,  head 
of  tne  T?!v'»!"!i  ol  Veterinary  Science 
of  the  University  of  Callforr!*!  ProL 
W.  M.  Regan,  in  charge  of  the  dairy 
work  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
and  Dr.  J.  J.  Frey,  head  of  the  dairy 
inspection  work  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
■  Dr.  Hart  will  discuss  control  of  con- 
tagious abortion  and  tuberculosis  in 
dairy  cattle. 

Prof.  Regan  is  nationally  known  as 
an  authority  on  dairy  cattle,  and  Is 
also  a  judge  of  w'ide  reputation. 

Dr.  Frey  Is  particularly  qualified  to 
talk  on  the  best  methods  of  handling 
market  milk. 

All  meetings  will  begin  promptly  at, 
9:30  a.m.  The  schedule  and  program 
for  the  meetings  follow: 

Tuesday,  March  6 — Van  Nuys  High 
School. 

Wednesday,  March  7 — Antelope  Val- 
ley Union  High  School,  Lancaster. 

Thursday,  March  8 — Place  of  I.  J. 
Scott,  Chino  road,  half  mile  east  of 
Garey  avenue,  South  Pomona. 

Friday,  March  9 — Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty Farm,  Downey. 


Killed  200  Rats 
at  One  Baiting 


In  Ansivering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "I  Saw 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM" 


Cattleman's  Views 

<</^ONDITIONS  for  getting  Into  the 
%S  cattle  business  are  better  now 
than  for  many  years,"  is  the  assertion 
of  a  prominent  range  man  who  recent- 
ly has  sold  out  his  stock  in  Old  Mexico 
and  is  organizing  an  outfit  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Now,  when  prices  are  low  ami 
many  producers  .are  discouraged, 
strikes  me  as  the  very  time  to  acquire 
stock,"  continued  the  veteran  cattle- 
man. "1  have  watched  the  industry 
for  many  years,  and  after  every  slump 
of  this  kind  comes  a  period  of  pros- 
perity and  higher  prices.  See  what 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  sheep 
industry!  Cattle  "are  'coming  back,' 
sure  as  Fate." 

Asked  what  he  considered  the  best 
way  for  a  man  to  start  In  the  business 
with  limited  capital,  the  old-time 
rancher  suggested  renting  land  and 
equipment  and  putting  most  of  the 
money  into  lock.  "I  have  found,"  he 
said,  "that  one  can  lease  a  ranch  on 
about  a  2  per  cent  basis,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  place  I  can  "borrow 
money  at  that  rate.  Therefore,  leas- 
ing may  prove  the  best  bet  In  making 
a  start.  After  all,  it  is  the  animals 
which  grow  into  money — not  the  land, 
although  nowadays  the  range  and  pas- 
ture question  is  mighty  important." 


Land  Cheap  in  Paradise 

LAND  in  Paradise  Valley,  which  the 
residents  claim  is  rightly  named, 
sells  for  $40  to  $75  an  acre,  depending 
on  improvements.  Most  of  the  11,000 
acres  ii"  heavily  timbered,  only  3500 
acr"es  as  yet  being  Improved.  The  loca- 
tion is  twenty  miles  north  of  Oroville 
and  the  altitude  1250  to  2250  feet. 

Apples,  pears,  berries  and  walnuts 
are  among  the  principal  crops.  Twenty 
carloads  of  pears  were  produced  the 
past  season,  all  but  two  cars  going  Jo 
Los  Angeles. 

"We  have  the  finest  kind  of  land  for 
fruits,  berries,'  nuts  and  grapes,"  ad- 
vises the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Paradise  farm  center.  "Ripe  pressure 
irrigation,  moderate  land  values;  deep, 
fertile  soil;  plenty  of  pure,  soft  well 
water;  pleasant,  healthful  climate; 
good  hunting,  fishing  and  camping; 
American  community;  co-operative 
marketing;  churches,  schools  and  good 
roads;  electricity,  telephones,  railroad, 
lumber  and  mines.  We  want  more 
people. 


i6  Ko  sSfYe1"^1  hundred  of  them. 
Ferret  and  'traps  failed.  di: 


Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed.  Amazing 
Virus  Quickly  Killed  Them  All. 
Not    a  Poison. 

"I  was  overrun  with  rats,"  writes  H. 
O.  Stcnfert  o£  Bedford,  Mich.  "Seemed 

Dog. 

ps  T?!ieu.  Vr^ii  discour- 
aged. Tried  Imperial  Virus  anu  waj 
rid  of  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Have 
found  rat  skeletons,  large  and  small, 
all  over  the  farm. 

"The  year  previous  Rats  killed  200  out  nf 
300  baby  chicks.  Last  rear  saved  them  all. 
Will  send  for  10  bottle*  (or  neighbors  and 
we  will  clean  up  the  whole  neighborhood." 

Rata.  Mica, 
Gophers,  In  fact 
all  R  o  <l  e  n  t  a 
greedily  eat  Im- 
perial Virus  on 
bait.  Sets  up 
burning  fever. 
Pests  die  outside 
Harmless    to  hu- 


hunting   air   and  wa 
mans,   Poultry,  peta. 
Indorsed  by 


k. 
Farm 


>tc. 
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and     large,     nationally  known 
everywhere. 

Yon  (an  tiet  Your*  Free 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Im- 
perial Laboratories.  Dept.  1660.  Kansas  City, 
Mo  .  and  Ihey  will  neyll  you  two  regular 
$1  00  bottles  of  Lmi»  rial  Virus  (double, 
strength).  Pay  postman  only  1.00  and  few 
cents  postage  on  arrival.  Use  one  yourself 
and  sell  the  other  to  a  neighbor,  thus  get- 
ting yours  free.  Readers  risk  no  money,  as 
Imperial  laboratories  are  fully  responsible 
and  will  refund  your  $1.00  on  retjuest  any 
time  within  30  days.  "  i 

OAKLAND  ELECTRIC  BROODERS 


Most  Chicks 
Btit  Chicks 
Leant  Labor 
Low  Coat 


SOLD  ON  30 
DAYS'  TRIAL 


CHEAPEST  TO  OPERATE  —  Cost  of  Brooding 

Ism  than  one-half  cent  per  Chick. 
OUR  REGULATOR- Holds  Proper  Temperature. 
PILOT  LIGHT  Indicates  the  flow  of  Current. 
SWEATING  OF  CHICKS  IMPOSSIBLE. 
VENTILATION— Pure.  Fresh  Air  is  unlimited. 

HADK  ENTIRELY  OF  METAL  AND 
BEST  INSULATING  MATERIALS 
Model      Capacity        Size  Price 
31-E         ISO         31  In.  wlS.OO  HO 

«1-E*  300  41  In.  I2G.OO  Volte) 
61-E          600        51  In.  S34.O0  Only 

Order  from  thlm  or  •rnof  for  more  Information 

Oakland  Incubator  Co. 

New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 

Amazing  Discovery  Keeps  Hens 
and  Chicks  Free  From 
All  Vermin 


Fev 


Drops    in    Drinking    Water  Does) 
It — No    Dusting,  Spraying 
or  Greasing 

Sickly.  Ilce-ln- 
feeted  Hens  cannot 
lay  or  have  good 
hatchea  Vermin  sap 
the  very  life  anal 
strength*  of  hens 
and   baby  chicks. 

Lies,  Kites.  Tlrks  torn 
other     peetB  potKltslv 
will   not   its?   ua  fowls 
where      Imperial  Lies 
and     Mite     Remedy  ts 
used      occasionally  la 
drinking    waUrr.  Guar- 
anteed    not    to  affect 
any  way.    Also  a  splendid 
Costa    but    a    I  rifle,  on 
•attaf  action. 
White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  Free 

sure  treatment  for  thli  dread  disease, 
foaa.  (Vinlea  In  condenwd  tsblrt  form  SS 
ocraalonally 


crip*  or  flesh  of  fowl*.  In 
tonic  ami  blood  purifier 
iooney-1'sck  guarantee 
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No  miuw. 
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■  BEND  \'< 
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Turn  water  Homes 

je-_  _  CAOO  ^,1C'U^eS  aU  -Um-5er>  m'^_ 

^iJ""-  work,  doors,  windows, 
six  rooms  iatn  shingles,  hardware, 
paint,  gutter,  etc.  Built-in  fixtures  include 
bookcase,  writing  desk,  cabinet,  cooler, 
ironing  board  and  medicine  chest. 

We  "ready  cut"  bungalows,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
apartments,  community  halls,  etc. 

Send  For  Plan  Book  '&TSEr5Wta" 

WE  HAVE  PLANS  FROM  I700  TO  S7000 
TI  M IVATKB  I.BR.  MILLS  CO..  104  T  St.,  Tumwater.  Wash.    Bos  EMS,  Oakland.  Csd. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OP  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Power  in  SpringTillage 


In  vineyard  cultivation,  the  plow  and  spring-tooth  combina- 
tion seems  'ideal  for  certain  types  of  soU.  And  this  is  where 
the  small  tractor  shines! 


The  handy  little  track-layer  gets  close  to  the  trees  and  is  not 
afraid  of  a  bit  of  soft  ground  or  a  nasty  hill.  When  it  takes  hold, 
those  discs  "just  naturally  have  to  turn  fast" 


Many  a  California  field  has  not  known  the  touch  of  the  moldboard  plow 
for  years.  But  the  disc-type,  when  headed  by  an  efficient  power  plant,  does 
some  jobs  better  and  in  less  time. 


It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  the 
tractor  remained  tn  its  shed 
at  bean-planting  time.  But 
we  don't  see  how  this  ar- 
rangement could  be  improved 
upon! 


When  it  comes  to  turning  under  such  a  heavy  cover 
crop  as  this,  the  tractor  and  disc-harrow  seem 
almost  indispensable.    And  it  isn't  necessary  to 
muzzle  the  tractor,  either! 


Doing  three  jobs  at  once  is 
nothing  in  the  tractor 
farmer's  life.  Sometimes 
he  adds  a  smoothing  har- 
row for  good  measure. 
Here  we  have  disc,  packer 
and  drill. 


OKCHAKI)  AND  FA  KM   SECTION  OF  THE  8UNDAY  EXAMINER 
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Citrus  Growers  Sharpen  Pruning  Tools 


Frost  Alters  Pruning  Practice 

BECAUSE  of  frost  injury  last  year,  citrus  growers 
are  giving  much  thought  to  their  1$23  spring  prun- 
ing. Investigation  has  shown  that  freezing,  like  severe 
cutting  back,  devitalizes  the  trees;  therefore  moderation 
is  recommended  for  the  pruning  program  of  the  current 
season.  Mr.  Hodgson  points  out  that  the  object  of  the 
grower  should  be  to  assist  Nature  in  restoring  normal 
conditions,  and  points  out  pitfalls  to  be  avoided. 

— The  Editor. 


good  balance,  providing  they  have  not 
been  pruned  aeverely  In  the  past. 

Regular  annual — or,  better  yet,  semi- 
annual— light  pruning,  designed  to  keep 
the  trees  moderately  open  to  the  pene- 
tration of  sunlight,  will  maintain  them 
in  good  bearing  condition.  Moreover, 
they  will  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  un- 
wieldy, nor  expensive  to  maintain. 


liy  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

Affrirttlturnl  Hxtctwion  HenHcr.  Univertily  of  ('alifornla 


But  the  trees  do  require  some  prun- 
ing, a  fart  which  needs  little  argument 
with  most  growers.  Long  experience,  as 
well  as  thi  experimental  data.  Indi- 
cates that  regular  and  light  to  moderate 


recommended  for  trees  whleh  were 
either  protected  by  heaters  or  which,  on 
account  of  advantageous  location,  did 
not  suffer  Injury,  with  the  exception 
that  such  trees  usually  are  In  fairly 


&0. 


These  old  lemons  require 
pruning.  Tops  have  inter- 
laced, interfering  with  fumi- 

,  nation 

|  UK  coming  spring  and  summer 
will  witness  murf  pruning  of 
citniH  trees  than  since  the 
memorable  season  of  1913.* 
The  reason  is  the  same  which 
emphasized  the  pruning  ques- 
tion at  that  period — the  dis- 
astrous January  freeze. 
There  Is  an  important  difference  in 
the  situation  this  time,  however.  The 
freeze  of  a  decade  ago  was  followed  by 
i rant ic  efforts  on  the  part  of  growers 
to  destroy  the  tell-tale  evidence  by  Im- 
mediate and  drastic  pruning,  a  pro- 
cedure now  known  to  have  added  out- 
rage to  injury. 

In  marked  contrast,  following  the 
"unusual  weather"  of  a  decade  later,  the 
majority  of  citrus  growers  last  year 
Krlmly  and  wisely  permitted  the  evi- 
dence of  disaster  to  remain,  and  thereby 
gave  their  trees  every'  possible  chance 
to  recover  from  the  shock  and  injury 
so  widespread  as  to  be  almost  universal. 

SOMK  GROWERS  IMPATIENT 

To  be  sure,  there  were  those  who 
could  not  endure  the  ever-present  re- 
minder of  lost  hopes  and  aspirations 
and  who  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
of  pruning.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  trees  were  given  at  least  four  to 
five  months  to  convalesce  before  being 
pruned. 

After  one  season  of  recuperation  and 
with  the  danger  of  Injuriously  low  tem- 
perature practically  over,  the  problem 
of  pruning  now  engages  the  attention  of 
the  citrus  grower  once  more.  And  much 
rie|>ends  upon  the  character  of  the  prun- 
ing treatment.  If  pruning  is  properly 
done,  the  effects  of  the  recent  freeze 
shortly  will  be  outgrown.  If  It  is  im- 
properly done,  they  will  remain  to  an- 
noy the  grower  and  delay  the  full  re- 
covery of  the  trees  for  years  to  come. 

In  outlining  his  pruning  procedure 
for  this  season,  every  citrus  grower 
should  take  due  cognizance  of  the  fact 
proven  time  and  time  again  that  prun- 
ing Is  essentially  a  devitalizing  process, 
and  esitecially  so  In  the  case  of  ever- 
green plants  such  as  citrus. 

MODERATION  SHOULD  RULE 

The  unpmned  tree  Is  always  larger 
and,  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
more  vigorous  than  the  pruned  tree; 
and  the  more  severe  the  pruning,  the 
more  repressive  is  the  practice. 

It  should  be  remembered  further  that 
the  killing  back  of  branches  caused  by 
the  recent  freeze  In  reality  has  reacted 
on  the  trees  In  practically  the  same 
manner  as  a  severe  pruning.  For  these 
reasons  and  the  additional  one  that  all 
the  data  at  hand  clearly  shows  a  de- 
crease in  production  following  heavy 
pruning,  moderation  should  be  the  rule 
this  season. 

Where  the  injury  has  been  severe,  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  full  re- 
covery cannot  be  expected  for  two  or 
three  years,  an  additional  reason  for 
moderate  treatment.  It  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  in  the  history  of  citrus  culture 
in  California,  millions  more  have  been 
lost  from  severe  pruning  than  from  no 
'■riming  at  all. 


Pushing  Oregon  Prunes 

THE  Oregon  Growers'  Co-operative 
Association  has  done  some  splen- 
did work  advertising  and  Introducing 
Oregon  prunes,  most  of  which  are  of 
the  Italian  variety.  This  la  a  large, 
sour  sort  which  grows  much  better  la 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  than 
the  petite  or  French  prune.  The  Ut- 
ter Is  apt  to  be  quite  small  when  pro- 
duced In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

C.  I.  Lewis,  former  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Growers,  said  that  one  of  the 
hardest  marketing  problems  encount- 
ered was  the  Introduction  of  a  sour 
prune  Into  territory  where  consumers 
had  been  educated  to  the  superior  ad- 
vantages or  the  aweet  variety.  During 
the  war,  when  sugar  was  very  ex- 
pensive, an  especially  strong  point 
was  made  In  favor  of  petltea  on  ac- 
count of  little  or  no  sugar  being  re- 
quired for  their  consumption.  The 
Oregon  people  found  this  argument 
very  hard  to  overcome,  says  Mr. 
Lewis. 

ITALIAN!  V8.  8WEET 

In  spite  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
very  efficient  advertisers  of  "Sun- 
sweet"  prunes,  it  Is  a  fact  that  Italian 
pmnes  are  superior  in  some  ways,  as 
many  people  prefer  the  flavor  of  the 
latter,  while  othera  like  tart,  acid  fruit 
better  than  the  sweet  kind.  It  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  Individual  prefer- 
ence, although  all  sweet  fruits  have 
an  undeniable  advantage  In  sugar 
saving. 

In  striving  to  find  a  market  for  the 


pruning  is  the  golden  mean  which  the 
grower  should  pursue.  Trees  pruned  in 
this  manner  are  always  in  good  condi- 
tion and  rarely  get  out  of  balance. 

The  object  of  the  grower  this  season 
should  be  to  aid  his  trees  in  restoring 
their  natural  balance  by  a  light  to  mod- 
erate pruning,  with  the  cuts  so  made 
as  to  distribute  the  response  uniformly 
and  without  the  production  of  growth 
which  is  undesirable  and  represents 
waste  energy  since  later  It  must  be  re- 
moved. 

T.ie  most  severely  Injured  parts 
should  be  removed  first,  followed  next 
season  by  the  elimination  of  others,  and 
>o  on  until  all  the  Injured  and  weakened 
growth  has  been  eliminated  by  a  grad- 
ual process,  stretched  out  over  several 
years.  If  this  procedure  Is  followed,  a 
minimum  of  repression  of  vigor  and  pro- 
ductivity will  occur  and  the  trees  will 
remain  la  good  balance,  come  back  Into 
good  bearing  Immediately  and  continue 
to  produce  new  growth  of  a  satisfac- 
tory character  and  with  a  minimum  of 
loss  of  energy  in  the  form  of  suckers 
and  water  sprouts. 

AVOID  "HEADING"  TREE8 

"Stubbing"  or  heading  back  should  be 
especially  avoided,  as  this  practice  is 
extremely  wasteful  of  strength  and  en- 
ergy. The  Inevitable  result  is  a  riot  of 
vegetative  growth  of  a  soft,  succulent 
and  altogether  undesirable  character, 
which  must  be  removed  or  delay  the  re- 
covery of  the  trees  for  months  or  years. 
Where  branches  have  been  killed  back 
part  way,  and  must  be  removed,  care 
•should  be  taken  to  cut  to  a  side  branch 
>r  lateral  to  "take  the  sap,"  and  thus 
prevent  "suckerlng."  The  vigorous  vege- 
tative shoots  which  have  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  season  will  require  careful 
thinning,  leaving  only  the  least  vigor- 
ous and  best.  These  will  then  slow 
down  length  growth  and  develop  Into 
fruit  wood. 

Trees  which  were  injured  a  yeac 
ago  should  be  pruned  as  early  as  pos- 
sible this  spring  In  order  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  full  season's  growth.  They 
should  then  be  given  another  and  light- 
er treatment  in  May  or  June  for  the 
purpose  of  curbing  undesirable  shoots 
and  confining  the  growth  to  the  type  of 
wood  desired. 

THE  NORMAL  TREE 

Mnch  the  same  general  treatment  is 


A  well- 
pruned 
young  lemon 
tree,  which 
never  will  get 
into  condi- 
tion of  those 
shown  above. 


I 


A  40-year-old  Valencia,  too 
large  for  fumigation.  Top 
deteriorating. 


"Stubbing,"  which  results  in 
undesirable  vegetative 
growth,  shown  in  left  row  of 
oranges. 


large  and  Increasing  acreage  of  Ore- 
gon prunes,  the  State  Fruit  Associa- 
tion has  been  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  competition  of  non-members, 
who  have  been  induced  by  dealers  to 
sell  at  less  than  market,  prices.  It  is 
obviously  difficult  to  maintain  values 
when  others  are  selling  the  same 
product  at  cut  rate  prices. 

The  Oregon  growers  adopted  "Mist- 
land"  as  their  trademark  and  through 
judicious  advertising,  equitable  dis- 
tribution and  a  standardized,  depend- 
able pack  have  built  up  a  splendid 
market  for  Oregon  prunes.  This  fine 
fruit  Is  being  shipped  In  carload  lota 
to  81  cities  snd  has  reached  21  addi- 
tional markets  in  smaller  quantities. 

Packing  houses  are  operated  by  the 
association  at  Salem.  Riddle,  Myrtle 
Creek,  Sutbcrlin.  Creswell.  8cotta 
Mills.  Dallas.  Yamhill  and  Forest 
Grove.  M.  J.  Newhouse.  the  efficient 
manager  of  the  dried  fruit  depart- 
ment, says  their  packing  plants  the 
past  season  for  the  first  time  all  ran  at 
capacity,  due  to  a  full  crop  In  most 
localities  and  increased  acreage. 

There  are  now  S3, 564  acres  of  bear- 
ing prune  trees  In  Oregon  end  12.082 
acres  of  non-bearing  trees.  The  high 
prices  which  prevslled  during  and  Im- 
mediately arter  the  war  resulted  In 
many  large  plantings  of  prunes  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.— O.  H.  B. 
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Vaca  Valle y^Famed  for  Fruit . 
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fly  WM.  R.  BUTLER 


I  CONSIDER  this  the  most  prac- 
tical demonstration  I  have 
ever  seen  at  any  horticultural 
exposition."  So  said  Luther 
Burbank  after  having  spent  a 
good  half-hour  studying  the 
Solano  County  plum  ex- 
hibit at  the  last  California 
3tate  Fair. 

Although  Solano  County  had  many 
products  of  field,  orchard  and  garden  on 
d 'splay,  the  leading  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  the  showing  of  43  varieties 
of  plums  grown  almost  entirely  In  Vaca 
Valley.  These  were  shown  in  both 
standard  pack  crates  and  on  plates. 

Vaca  Valley  Is  one  of  the  oldest  hor- 
ticultural sections  of  California.  It  has 
long  been  known  as  the  district  from 
which  come  very  early  cherries  and 
plums  of  highest  quality.  This  valley 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
Coast  Range  and  foothills,  which  pro- 
tect it  from  ocean  fog,  from  hot  winds 
blowing  from  the  entire  length  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  during  summer,  and 
from  cold  winds  in  winter  and  spring. 
On  account  of  this  natural  advantage, 
both  cherries  and  plums  put  forth  blos- 
soms at  an  early  date  and  are  compar- 
atively safe  against  frost,  thus  Insur- 
ing early  harvests. 

SOIL  IS  FERTILE 

The  soli  of  Vaca  Valley  is  warm  and 
rertile  with  just  the  proper  mineral 
plant  foods  required  for  pitted  crops 
like  the  cherry,  plum  and  prune.  Be- 
cause these  crops  mature  in  this  local- 
ity at  such  an  early  date,  very  little  ef- 
fort has  been  made  toward  irrigation. 
The.  rainfall,  on  the  average,  is  ample 
for  growing  the  crop  and  for  producing 
bearing  wood  crop  before  the  dry  sea- 
son. Every  effort  is  made  by  the  grow- 
ers to  get  onto  the  land  with  moisture 
—conserving  Implements  as  soon  as  pos- 


by  resting  the  inside  rows  on  the  tin 
tops  of  the  baskets.  Too  loose  packing 
also  showed  to  poor  advantage.  Some 
of  the  newer  varieties,  as  proiMgated  by 
Millard  Sharpe,  stood  up  splendidly 
ilongside  of  the  old  standard  varieties, 
while  some  of  the  older  varieties,  which 
had  been  considered  the  best  shipping 
bets,  did  not  stand  the  test  at  all. 

Fruit  men  from  some  of  the  irrigated 
sections  admitted  they  could  not  pro- 
duce any  larger  specimens  or  any  better 
quality.  We  feel,  after  our  experience 
last  year,  that  plums  gathered  at  the 
time  they  are  beginning  to  color,  packed 
as  for  market  in  standard  containers, 
properly  precooled  and  then  placed  in 
cold  storage,  come  through  and  stand 
up  better  than  those  wrapped  individ- 
ually, store'd  In  single  or  double  layer 
containers  and  later  packed  In  crates. 
At  any  rate.  Vaca  Valley  fruits  meet 
t.iis  practical  test 


A  cherry-picking  scene  in  Vaca 
Valley,  one  of  the  earliest  fruit 
districts  in  California. 


of  storage  en  Thursday  before  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Fair,  which  was  Satur- 
day, and  was  allowed  to  sweat  out  and 
dry  before  handling.  And  it  was  Just 
one  week  after  its  removal  from  cold 
storage  that  Mr.  Burbank  saw  the  ex- 
hibit. 

Meanwhile  It  had  been  Judged  and 
awarded  sweepstakes  on  both  crates  and 
plates.  No  replenishing  had  been  done. 
Growers,  shippers  and  packers  examin- 
ing this  and  other  exhibits,  which  had 
Keen  carefully  handled,  were  treated  to 
a  practical  demonstration  of  results. 

One  packer  was  shown  how  his  ex- 
cellent crate  of  SaVita  itosas  stood  only 
second  because  he  had  sliced  the  fruit 
in  his  effort  to  make  a  four-tour  pack 


Inspect  Now  for  Collar  Rot 

COLLAR  rot  of  apple  trees  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  decline  in  many  or- 
chards. Occurring  at  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  it  often  passes  un- 
noticed until  it  is  too  late.  The  disease 
appears  as  a  rotting  away  of  the  bark 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
is  due  not  so  much  to  any  par- 
ticular fungus  aa  to  the  fact  that  a 
wound  from  any  cause  heals  with 
much  greater  difficulty  at  the  soil 
surface,  particularly  in  heavy  soil. 

Wounds  are  caused  by  tillage  tools, 
gophers,  fire  blight,  winter  injury, 
arsenate  of  lead  injury  and  other 
things.  All  such  wounds  should 
promptly  be  cut  clean,  disinfected  with 
Bordeaux  and  painted  with  a  water- 
proof covering  auch  as  asphaltum  tree 
paint.  If  they  are  not  treated  and 
the  soil  accumulates  in  contact  with 
them,  they  are  likely  to  progress  and 
finally  girdle  and  kill  the  tree.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  wooly  aphis 
is  present.  Wooly  aphids  spend  the 
winter  on  surface  roots  and  in  wounds 
at  or  below  ground.  Their  presence  in 
a  wound  retards  or  prevents  Us  heal- 


One  of  the  later  plantings  of 
plums  in  the  Vaca  Valley. 


sible  after  winter  rains,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  mulch. 

A  SIGHT  WORTH  SEEING 

The  average  tourist  fails  to  see  this 
section  of  well-tilled  orchards,  lined  on 
either  side  of  the  road  with  giant  Mis- 
sion fig  trees  because  it  is  off  the  main, 
paved  highway.  Either  in  t-pring  at 
blossom  time  or  during  the  fruiting 
season,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  all  of  California.  Take  the 
main  road  leading  west  from  Vacaville 
toward  Winters  and  you  pass  through 
this  wonderful  valley.*  It's  a  trip  long 
to  be  remembered. 

.  During  the  ripening  season  the  plum 
crop  of  so  many  varieties  Is  one  riot  of 
color.  Dame  Nature  fears  no  rival  in 
tinting  and  painting  the  plums  of  Vaca 
Valley.  Every  color  and  shade  of  the 
rainbow,  with  the  most  delicate  of  pas- 
tel tinting,  may  be  found  here. 

But  why  was  Mr.  Burbank  so  im- 
pressed with  Solano's  showing  of  fruit? 
It  was  a  practical  demonstration  of 
natural  keeping  qualities  enhanced  by 
proper  preceding  and  storage.  This 
trait,  having  been  precooled  and  stored 
for  more  than  six  weeks,  was  taken  oat 


Ing.  They  are  controlled  by  applying 
tobacco  stems,  dust,  or  nicotine  to  the 
soil  close  around  the  trunk. 

Apple  growers  will  do  well  at  this 
time  of  year  to  make  a  tree-to-tree  in- 
spection of  their  orchards,  excavating 
the  soil,  examining  conditions  at  the 
collar  and  taking  precautions  to  head 
off  collar- rot  which  usually  is  due  to 
neglect.— J.  E.  COIT. 


Dry-yard  scene  on  the  Bassford  ranch.    The  fruit  is  grown 
largely  without  irrigation  and  matures  very  early. 


New  Names  Are  Suggested 

IN  response  to  W.  H.  Gardner's  re- 
quest, several  subscribers  have  sug- 
gested names  to  take  tne  place  of  the 
terms  "Sabsoller"  and  "Plow  Sole" 
(or  "Hard  Pan").  "Subber"  was  Mr. 
Gardner's  contraction  of  subsoller. 

M.  L.  D.  Martin  of  Sacramento  sug- 
gests the  name  "Terra-molder,"  mean- 
ing a  plow  that  molds  or  packs  the 
soil. 

J.  Jesser  of  Dixon  says:  "Why  not 
call  a  Bubsoiler  a  'Cracker,'  since  It 
makes  a  crack  in  the  ground,  and  the 
plow  pan  'Undercrust.'  a  crust  under 
the  ground."  The  hard  pan,  he  points 
out,  like  the  undercrust  of  some  res- 
taurant pies.  Is  very  tough. 
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Improving  Horse  Beans  for  Cover  Crop 


I  VISIT  to  Southern  California 
last  winter  revealed  the  (act 
that  horse  beans  are  a  valu- 
able and  important  crop  to 
the  fruit  grower,  especially  in 
the  citrus  sections.  In  every 
Instance  where  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  compare  mell- 
lotus  Indies  or  vetch  with  horse  beans, 
when  frown  (or  a  green  manure  under 
similar  conditions,  the  beans  had  pro- 
duced the  tallest  growth  In  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  horse 
bean  plant  will  grow  better  during  cool 
winter  weather  than  any  other  legume. 

Horse  beans  have  not  been  used 
more  extensively  as  a  green  manure 
crop  because  of  the  high  cost  per  acre 
(or  the  type  of  seed  generally  obtain- 
able. The  only  sort  available  In  com- 
mercial quantities  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  large-seeded  varieties, 
which  are  sold  at  a  comparatively  low 
price  per  pound.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  large  size  of  the  seed  the  crop  has 
been  an  expensive  one  to  plsnt. 

The  small-seeded  type  of  horse  bean, 
particularly  the  bell  horse  variety,  re- 
quires very  much  less  seed  per  acre 
than  common  sorts,  thus  reducing  the 


By  DR.  P.  B.  KENNEDY 


been  developed    a   large    number  of  lets.    As  these  roots  decay  they  leave 

varieties  and  strains  suitable  (or  a  channels  of  humus  la  the  soil.  Being 

number  of  different  purposes.    Some  covered  with  numerous  large  nodules 

have  been  selected  for  their  large  slse  the  roots  can  be  counted  upon  to  add 

and  desirability  as  a  vegetable,  being  valuable  nitrogenous  food  to  the  soil, 
cooked  and  eaten  when  green  In  a      The  Illustration  of  seeds  numbered 


This  photograph  shows  height 
of  plants  at  time  of  harvesting 
for  seed. 


Number  3  has  223  seeds  tc  the  poaad 
and  would  require  19a  rounds  to  the 
acre.  Number  04,  the  smallest  variety, 
baa  3776  seeds  to  \  pound  and  would 
require  only  eleven  and  a  half  pounds 
to  the  acre. 

Taking  the  price  of  horse  bean  No.  3 
at  <  cents  per  pound,  the  coat  per  acre 
for  seed  would  be  $11.70.  Number  14 
at  the  same  price  and  rate  of  seeding 
would  coat  only  M  cents  per  acre. 


Enlarged  section  of  root,  show- 
ing nodules.  This  important 
legume,  now  that  small-seeded 
varieties  are  available,  promises 
to  become  one  of  out  most  im- 
portant cover  and  silage  crops. 


cost  very  considerably.  Our  experi- 
ments show  that  the  bell  type  of  horse 
bean,  In  spite  of  Its  small  seed,  pro- 
duces a  larger  top.  with  a  taller  growth 
and  a  larger  number  of  stalks  to  the 
plsnt.  than  the  ordinary,  large-seeded 
horse  bean. 

The  horse  bean  has  been  cultivated 
since  prehistoric  times.    There  have 


manner  similar  to  garden  peas.  Other 
varieties  are  suitable  for  mixing  with 
oats  to  form  a  grain  ration  for  live 
stock. 

PLANT  RICH  IN  PROTEIN 

Horse  bean  seeds  are  used  as  human 
food,  green  or  dry,  and  ground  up  as 
an  Ingredient  of  prepared  poultry  food 
or  aa  a  coffee  adulterant.  Frequently 
horse  beans  are  roasted  and  eaten  like 
peanuts.  The  entire  plant  is  used  for 
hay,  silage,  soiling  or  green  manure. 
Both  the  seeds  and  the  leavea  are  rich 
in  protein. 

This  bean  Is  an  annual  legume  with 
erect,  coarse,  succulent  stems  and  large 
leaves  without  climbing  tendrils.  It 
usually  has  one  strong  central  root 
with  numerous  spreading  lateral  root- 


i  The  variation  in  size  of  different  types  of  seed  is  shown 
graphically  in  the  above  illustration  (reduced  one-fourth). 
Number  1  has  US  seeds  to  the  pound  and  Number  6U  has 
\  3775,  representing  a  difference  in  cost  of  planting  of  about 
r  tit  per  acre.  » 
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A  sack  of  "Bell"  seed  (No.  37  on  the  chart),  produced  by 
Frank  P.  Bell  of  San  Gregorio,  Col.   This  type  has  a  number 
of  hiohlv  desirable  Qualities. 


one  to  sixty-four  shows  the  compara- 
tive slse  of  different  strains  of  horse 
be  ins.  Number'  1  Is  an  unusually 
large  sort  and  la  used  only  as  a  vege- 
table. It  baa  only  146  seeds  to  a  pound 
and  301  pounds  would  be  required 
to  plant  an  acre,  counting  one  seed 
per  square  foot.  Numbers  2,  3  and 
4  represent  the  ordinary  large  field 
horse  bean,  the  one  that  Is  quite 
generally  planted  for  all  purposes,  in- 
cluding cover  crop  throughout  the 
State. 


This  estimate  is  based  on  one  seed  per 
square  foot  and  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  space  occupied  by 
trees  In  an  orchard.  This  space  varies 
considerably  with  the  kind  of  fruit  and 
the  age  of  the  tree. 

REDUCING  8 BED  COST 

la  citrus  groves  a  large  part  of  the 
orchard  cannot  be  planted  to  a  cover 
crop  aa  the  branches  extend  to  the 

Krottad.    fCttmllmmril   nn    Xrxt  F*ar) 
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tie  quantity  of  seed  needed  varies  with 
>e  space  occupied  by  the  trees. 
In  old  orange  orchards  the  number 
'  pounds  of  seed  required  is  reduced 
ry  considerably,,  as  one-half  of  the 
und  is  occupied,  by  the  trees.  When' 
e  smallest  type  is  developed  so  that 
can  be  planted  on  a  commercial 
le,  the  cost  of  seeding  a  horse  bean 
ver  crop  in  a  citrus  grove  should  not 
cefed  50  cents  per  acre. 
One  of  the  beans  shown  (No.  37)  is 
Bell  horse  bean  now  being  intro- 
ced  by  Frank  P,  Bell  of  San  Gre- 
io,  San  Mateo  County.   It  is  oval  in 
pe^-nBT  flattened — and  being  uni- 
m  in  size  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ding  with  a  bean  planter.    It  pro- 
ces  a  plant  with  a  large  number  of 
culent,  leafy   stalks,   which  grow 
m  5  to  7  feet  tall.    Mr.  Bell  is  se- 
ting  annualVy  from   his  fields  the 
allest  beans,  aiming  each  year  to 
oduce  a  smaller  siz.e. 
(Analysis  of  the  green  material  of 
e  Bell  horse  bean  by  the  California 
periment  Station  indicates,  that  the 
est  amount  of  nitrogen  is  added  to 
soil  if  the  crop  is  turned  under 
en  the  plant  is  from  53  to  60  inches 
11,  with  both  blossoms  and-  pods  pres- 
t  in  about  equal  proportions. 
For  every  100  pounds  of  green  mate- 
turned    under    there  is  approxi- 
ely    one-half    pound    of  nitrogen 
d  to  the  soil.    If  the  crop  weighed 
nty  tons  per  acre,  200  pounds  of 


nitrogen  would  be  added  to  that  amount 
pf  nitrogen  in  the  roots  and  their 
nodules. 

HUMUS  HELPS  THE  SOIL 

^he  physical  effect  of  adding  to  the 
soil  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter 
also  should  be  considered.  -Experi- 
ments show  that  the  more  succulent 
the  green  manure,  the  more  rapidly 
does  it  decay  and,  therefore,  the  more 
quickly  are  the  nutrients  available. 
Under  optimum  conditions  of  soil  and 
moisture,  the  nutrients  are  available  in 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  with  the  maxi- 
mum amount  in  from  four  to  twelve 
weeks.  From  this  time  on  there  is  a 
rapid  dcOfgase  in  the  humus,  so  that 
the  soil  soon  is"  ready  to  receive  an- 
other supply. 

Owing  to  this  rapid  decomposition 
of  humus  and  the  use  of  nitrates  by 
the  trees,  with  probable  loss  also  by 
leaching,  both  winter  and  summer 
cover  crops  may  be  grown  profitably 
in  the  same  orchard  year  after  year. 

The  small  horse  bean  also  is  a  valu- 
able silage  crop  when  mixed  with 
green  oats  cut  in  the  dough  stage. 
Cows  will  eat  it  up  clean  and  it  in- 
creases their  flow  of  milk.  Horse  bean 
and  oat  silage,  according  to  analyses 
reported  by  the  Division  of  Nutrition, 
California  College  of  Agriculture, 
Shows  a  higher  per  cent  of  protein  and 
fat  than  Indian  corq  or  sweet  sorgh'um 
silage. 


How  We  Use  Oil  for  Dipping  Hogs 


T'S  really  surprising  how  many  hog 
ticks  and  "nits"  or  eggs  will  accu- 
mulate on  a  bunch  of  hogs  in  a  short 
me.  We  always  call  them  lice,  but 
i  our  farm  .the  big,  blood-sucking 
arasite  that  docs  the  most  damage 
i  a  tick — not  unlike  a.  wood  lick. 
About  eight  years  ago,  when  we 
rut  started  keeping  Berkshires,  we 
ut  in  a  dipping  vat  with  a  narrow 
hute  leading  to  it  and  a  drain  plat- 
>rm  at  the  outlet  end.  A  V-shaped 
orral  leads  to  the  intake  chute.  The 
at  is  about  :!0  feet  long  and  3  feet 
Me  on  top  and  tapered  to  18  inches 
t  the  bottom. 

■"here  is  a  sharp  drop-off  at  the  in- 
ike  end  and  a  slutted  runway  for  the 
Ogs  to  walk  out  at  the  opposite  end. 
STe  have  this  vat  filled  nearly  to  the' 
jp  with  water,  with  a  layer  of  crude 
four  or  five  inches  thick  on  top. 
len  a  hog  or  a  pig  swims  through 
bath  it  comes  out  thoroughly 
naked  all  over;  and  the  movements 
f  swimming  get  the  oil  back  of  the 
houlders  and  between  the  legs, 
'here  there  are  always  plenty  of 
nits."  The  oil  smothers  the  adult 
nd  growing  ticks  and  lice,  and  so 
horoughly  soaks  the  eggs  or  "nits" 
hat  they  never  hatch. 
When  first  we  made  the  vat,  we 
sed  sheep  dip  and  disinfectants  of 
Ifferent  kinds.  These  kill  only  the 
ving  vermin,  generally,  and  the  treat- 
lent  has  to  he  given  again  in  10  days 
r  two  weeks  to  kill  the  bugs  that 
latch  from  the  eggs.  Theoretically, 
his  should  be  easy  to  do,  but  as  a 
nle  one  gets  busy  with  something 
Iso  and  the  redipping  is  put  off. 
LThan.  again,  some  "vets,"  and,  I  be- 
jrve,  some  manufacturers  of  dip,  say 
he  prepared  material  does  not  stay 
Otent  more  than  a  couple  of  weejis. 
»  clean  out  the  vat  and  put  in  new 
'dope"  at  each  dipping  Is  not  only 
Bppnsive  but  also  a  lot  of  bother; 
fcerefore,  for  several  years  now  we 
tye  used  nothing  but  crude  oil,  and 
,  works  perfectly. 

The  hogs  make  very  little  fuss 
bout  going  through;  Uiey  seem  to 
HTJoy  it  in  hot  weather,  but  we  never 
lenitate  to  put  them  through,  no  mat- 


ter how  cold  the  weather  is.  The  oil 
melts  on'  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
body  and  no  harm  results. 

A  little  care  must  be  used  in  turn- 
ing small  pigs  that  get  headed  back 
to-  the  "jumping-off"  end  of  the  vat. 
A  shovel  or  pitchfork  serves  to  turn 
them  around  and  guide  them  up  the 
gangplank  to  the  draining  chute. 
Sometimes  when  we  have  just  a  few 
hogs  or  pigs  that  are  lousy  and  they 
are  not  handy  to  the  barn  where  the 
vat  is  located  we  crowd  them  into 
the  corner  of  a  pen  and  pour  oil  over 
them— any  kind  of  oil,  almost.  We 
use  all  of  the  refuse  oil  drained  from 
crankcases  to  pour  on  hogs. — R.  W.  G. 


Bees  Pollenize  Almonds 

MILLIONS  of  bees,  are  being  shipped 
into  Colusa  County  to  pollenize 
the  almond  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arboekle  by  C.  L.  Graham,  apiarist, 
who  says  that  an  experiment  in  the 
Scnider  grove  at  Davis  indicated  that 
bees  increased  the  yield  of  almond 
trees  two  to  three-fold.  An  orchard 
should  have  at  least  one  stand  of  bees 
to  the  acre,  he  asserts.  There  are  11,- 
000  acres  of  almond  orchards  around 
Arbuckle.  Graham  is  buying  bees  in 
Redding  and  Stockton  and  also  Import- 
ing colonies  from  Nevada.  Aft§r 
they  have  abstracted  the  nectar  from 
almond  blossoms  the  bees  will  be 
taken  to  Sutter  County  to  work  on  the 
peach  trees. 

Protection  From  Electricity 

A SUBSCRIBER,  C.  H.  Crampton  of 
Chino,  California,  advocates  a  very 
simple  and  effective  method  of  protect- 
ing stock  from  lightning,  by  setting 
steel  or  iron  posts  at  intervals  along 
the  fence.  - 

Another  scheme  described  by  Mr. 
Crampton  is  to  take  a  length  of  com- 
mon or  barb  wire,  bury  it  deep  enough 
to  touch  moist  soil  and  extend  the 
end  a  few  inches  above  the  fence  posts. 
Lightning  always  takes  the  most  di- 
rect path  to  earth,  he  points  out,  and 
it  will  naturally  follow  the  wire  fence 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  wire 
conductor,  whence  it  will  be  guided 
to  the  ground. 


CASE  ORCHARD  DISC  HARROW 


Rt'lLT  l.i  stand  the  strain  of  se- 
vere soil  rnndltlon*.  Frame  In 
r\i  rationally  ivrll  made  of  bent 
quality  kWI.  Rrinforrrd  at  points 
of  creates!  strain.  Special  .chilled 
rlni  bearings.  I)Ihc»  are  covered  . 
with  metal  shields.  No  projecting 
cap*  or  levero  to  fy*y 
rat  ck  In  1  o  w-  ~ 
hanging  branches. 

Thin  harrow  will 
work  up  close  to 
trees,  shrubs  and 
fences.  Built  In  S.  0, 
7,  S,  and  0-foot  alien, 
with  18-lnrh  discs. 
Write  for  illastmted 
folder.  Address 

p  •    DEPT.  O. 

DIXON,  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 


140-144  N.  I.os  Angeles  St. 
Ins  Angeles,  Calif. 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
PRICES 

A  word  about  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  prices  to 
prospective  1923  purchasers  is  pertinent  at  this  time. 

De  Laval  prices  were  reduced  last  year  to  practi- 
cally pre-war  level,  allowing  for  increased  capacity 
and  other  improvements  made  meanwhile. 

This  reduction  was  made  in  anticipation  of  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  labor  and  material  costs.  The  re-  ■ 
verse  has  happened.  Labor- and  material  costs  are 
going  up  rather  than  down. 

If  they  continue  to  do  so  De  Laval  prices  will  Have 
to  be  advanced.  They  are  now  too  low.  The  economies 
possible  through  greatly  increased  production  can 
alone  permit  their  remaining  so. 

In  any  event,  De  Laval  prices  cannot  be  reduced. 
They  may  easily  have  to  be  advanced  at  any  time. 
The  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  now  and  take  no 
chances. 

This  is  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  1923 
De  Laval  machines  are  even  better  than  ever  before, 
that  dairying  was  never  more  profitable,  and  that  no 
one  having  use  for  a  cream  separator  could  ever  less 
afford  to  be  without  the  best  or  to  continue  the  use  of 
an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine. 

Why  not  see  your  local  De  Laval  agent  at  once  or 
write  us  direct  at  the  nearest  address  given  below? 

m   De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


Saved  Big  Veterinary  Bills — Cows 

Gave  More  Milk  the  Year  Through 


Mr.  C.  E. 'Dodge  of  Dewittvllle.  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  many  cow  owners  who  have  dis-  ' 
covered  thai  it  pays  best  to  PREVENT 
row  diseases.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have  on  hand  such  a  valuable 
medicine  as  Kow-Kare  in  the  event  of 
actual  diseases,  such  as  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Barrenness.  Milk  Fever,  Scours, 
Bunches,'  etc.  But  he  also  knows  that  a 
moderate  use  of  Kow-Kare  in  the  feed 
not  only  PREVENTS  these  diseases,  but 
greatly  increases  the  winter  milk  flow.  He 
writes  us  his  experience,  as  follows: 

"Since  I  have  been  on  the  County  Farm, 
I  have  been  using  Kow-Kare  in  the  dairy 
for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  52  cows. 
My  experience  is  that  a  few  dollars'  wor*h 
of  Kow-Kare  saves  us  a  great  many  dol- 
lars' worth  of  veterinary  bills,  arid  also 
every  cow  in  the  dairy  that  I  feed  it  to 
produces  more  all  the  year  through  be- 
cause oj  the  Kow-Kare.  I  have  no  .sick 
cows  or  trouble,  when  I  begin  feeding 
Kow-Kare,  from  the  first  of  January  un- 
til 1  turn  them  out  in  the  Spring." 

Winter  feeds  are  so  much  harder  on  the 
digest  ive  and  milk  making  organs  of  the 
cow  that  the  vitality  of  these  functions  is 
sure  to  become  impaired  unless  nature  is 
assisted.  Kow-Kare  Is  designed  primarily 
to  strengthen  these  very  organs  so  that 
they  may  I hrow  off  disease,  and  keep  up 
I  he  normal  milk  production. 


The   best   of   it    is,    this   valuable  Kow- 
Kare    treatment    costs   so    little.      Just  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  remedy  morning  and 
evening   about   one   week   in   each  month 
will   keep   a   cow   in    best   of   health  and 
heaviest  milking.     Your  troubles  from  s,ck 
and    backward   cows   are   over   when  you 
have  learned  to  depend  on  Kow-Kare. 
l**eed  stores,  general  stores  and 
druggists    sell     Kow-Kare;  large 
size  $1.25,  medium  66c.     We  will 
send  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  j 
if     your    dealer  is  not  supplied.  t 
Write  now  for  our  valuable  book,  j 
"The  Home  Cow  .  Doctor."  .  * 

DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 
Manufacturers 

of  KOW-KARE 
and  BAG  BALM 


Whatl'sale   Distributor*  of  Kotv-Kure  and   Itag  Bnlm   for  California 

Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Do  you  know  that 

COVER-CROP 

can  bo  "turned  in"  without 
plowing?  The  use  of  a  spe- 
cial disc  harrow  DESIGNED 
FOR  THIS  SPECIAL  PUR- 
POSE has  proved  a  greater 
benefit  to  soil  and  crops  and 
a  saving  in  costs.  Growers 
who  want  their  vegetation 
to  be  of  greatest  profit 
should  send  us  a  postal  re- 
questing  literature  . 


THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Box   179.  Huntington  I'tirk. 
Los  AngeleM. 


/ 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE  =:= 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

BO  cent*  a  line  (average  "  words). 
Fop  white  xpnre.  ruin,  or  di»l>l»>  type, 
most  is  computed  according  *o  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  IB 
days  be/ore  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FA  KM.  Broad, 
way  at  Kleventh.  Lag  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


CO-OPERATIVE  ELEOTB/IC 
PROFITABLE     FOI'LTRY  »n(l 
HATCHERIES  —  70.000  superior 
chicks,   turks.     ducklings  every 
weak.      from     long  -  established, 
mature,    proven  flocks  of  splen- 
did,,   persistent    ■OrrTorTed  «gR 
production.       Regular  customer 
take  'half,   spread   then-  ernwlns 
satisfaction  with  continued  use  of  our  1  on-i'io 
agg  W..  Brown.  Buff  I-eichorns;  Barred.  W 
Rocks;  Reds.  Anconas.  Mlnorcas.  Wvanflortes 
Brahmas,  A  ndalusian  =  ,  Ducklings.  Turks  " 


date  we  ve  quadrupled  our  bookings  (for 
avery  month  till  June)  over  Tormer  years 
WHY?  pleased  customers  reorder,  and  their 
friends;  prices  surprisingly  low.  esp.  for  qual- 
ity, profit:  carefully  pack,  meet  trains,  avoid 
chilling;  gladly  supply  20  to  so.ooo  lots:  for 
25  years  Imported,  trapnested.  selected.  mat«i 
for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  heaw  wlnter-lay- 
fng.  Please  state  definite  wants.  Write:  Prof- 
itable Poultry.  BOX  O.  13  N.  Fair  Oaks. 
Pasadena. 


.    BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lav  and  pay 
We  hatch  from  purebred,  sneclallv  select*;" 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
JSO-egg  strains-  Our  hlgh-auallty  chicks  will 
make  you  the  blggesu  onlckest  profits.  Lee- 
horns.  12"4c;  Red*.  16 14  c:  Bsrred  Rocks. 
17%c;  White  Wyandottes.  2T.c  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incuhntors.  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery ELEC-CWICK  HATCHEP'FS.  Herd 
"L."  Rurbank,  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank.  .  


BABY  CHICK'S — 12th  venr  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  era,de 
that  live  nnd  thrive.  White  T.eghorn«.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leetiorns.  Rhode  Island  RortH. 
Barred  P|vmo\ith  flocks.  Anconas.  Black  Ml- 
norcas. White  Wvendnttea.  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  arrival  gunr»nt»cd.  'F"-ce  circular.  Order 
fnrlv.  McDonald  Pnultrv  Ranch  *-  Hatcherv. 
Route  J.  Box  2t«.  KlrrB  Road.  San  Jose  Calif. 


WHITE  l.EC.HiiRN  BABY  CHTCKP  from  se- 
lected flocks  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  sire's  dam  of  540-297  e-ee 
per  year.  Price  per  100:  February.  »1fi; 
March.  t14;  April.  J12.B0;  Mav  and  June.  112. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  chlx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  hv  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PinvE'^t  HATOH- 
BRY.  41«  Sixth  St..  Pelaluma.  Calif 


THE  SALES  HATCHERY,  Petalnma.  Calif. 
•  can  supnlv  vou  after  April  l.r.  wlth"A  ' 
•nd  "AAA"  grade  White  Leghorn  chix.  Ac- 
credited bv  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
fcTvervthlr-e  as  renrasented  and  edTe  delivery 
fuaranteid.  Write  us  now.  staling  vout  re- 
quirements, so  we  can  send  Information  and 
quote  interesting  prices.  35  years'  experience. 


Baby  emcye — r.  i.  Reds     Htuitv  stock. 

T-arge.  dark  birds:  grew  In'i  h-n|le-«  tarnt 
and  are  '.leavv  layers.    White  t^ehfrii  fr-im 

selected  ncedcr*  I'opacltv  50  "00  Attractive 
prlce«  on  lar^e  orders.  Also  hook'n™  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  "I"  W  I  ntil|«ts.  SI" 
Oliantitv    Anderson's  Wat  Chrrv.  Wndesto.  Cal. 

BUFF  LEOHOJRNS  ONLY* 

BABY  rfincR  *1'R  ner  hundred     n«rT»  '  

chicks  unt'l  vou  e-et  mv  free  circular.  MRS. 

W.  T  VHEELER.  Berkeley.  Calif..  Rt.  1. 
Box  496  -E 


F  C.  W.  LErVHORV  BABY  CHICKS.  Arc 
you  lookmer  for  duality?  Our  larcre  pedi- 
greed hens  sre  mated  to  Oregon  Agricultural 
Collete  and  Tnncred  strains  Ho  lights  used. 
Inspection  solicited.  Prices  reasonable. 
DINIC  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif  ^  

WATCH  tTS  f!BOW — Onallty  chicks.  Book. 

Ing  orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  nnd  Wlrfte  Leirhnrns.  Rhode  T«1s«id 
Reds.  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconns.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatcherv.  Campbell.  Calif. 

BROWV  l.r.f.nnRN  PPT7E  STOCK  R  v  HV 
CH'CKR  *  WW,  CPU \T  OPPORTl'NtTY 
TO  OUaT  lTT  mtP.El)!"":  WH  OWV  CRE- 
ATOR IKCOM  •  n  i^tr>t^pT,v_nrctijf  ov 
COAST.     CAS  A   OR  POS*S.   CARMEy  CAT. 

CHTCKTTV     Trc-nr)  tfTTTFlR  —  Orilv  •  W,5». 
Hundreds  iwd.    Fremiti  «,n<  wh»r».  Write 
•for  Feed   Cutter  carnlorruc      AR^-'OTT  f-  CO 
Inc.    Wholesale   Tinntoments.    112-11S    S.  [x* 
Angeles  St..  Los  Angelas.  f^Skti  — 

WORLD'S  RFCOTtD — Snnta  Cruz  rlocr't 
certlTv  Its  chicks,  but  has  taken  a  world's 
record  for  White  T^eborns  In  19'""  Denend- 
able  -Hatchery.  15  Orant  Ave..  Santa  Cruz. 
Calif  

BOME"»Tirvr5  fjooD  in  WTPrF-  t  mnnvN 

CHIX — Best  strains  at  re  us  on  Ml.,  prices 
All  popular  varieties  hptchme  each  w*»ek. 
T.rHOO-DF.i,L  mv™  Eleventh/ and  Ver- 
dueo  Sts..  Burbank.  Calif. 

rf.ANS  for  poultrv  houses!  All  stvles.  150 
Illustrations;  Secret  of  rettlny  winter  paaai 
•Pd  copv  of  "The  Ttili  TCf*p  Basket  "  Send 
p  cents.  IVLArTD  POTf.TRT  JOlTtNAL. 
Bept.  61.  Tndtarmpolls.  Ind. 

BART    CHTX — R.    T.    Ttrds.    Barren  Rocks 
Buff  Omlnrton*    Anc/mir*    BTsck  Mtn*n-«n« 
fjolden    Boff    Tr-Mte    and    Brown  T^chwrns 
HAVT*    HT7   prer,  Rnd  TTTttrFVC 

EVOCK  CREWS.   Soahrleht.  Csllf, 
S  A  \T  \    rVTY,    rmnrtt    from    our  pin-cbnod 
flnck  of  2-vnnr-olfl  W   T..  hens  mated  with 
cockerels  fiorn  ?65-ecc  Hons  -and  rm  Prle*»s 
are  right     T.  Tt.  BLATTE   Santrv  Cruz.  Calif 

Baby  chiv — w.  Lei-hom.  B  l^eniorn  An- 
cona.  B.  Rnrlrs.  All  S-year-old  free  range 
•tock.  Orffers  ta*ken  for  millets.  Chnw- 
chllln  Electric  Hatcherv,  OTiowoMlla.  Calif 
BABY  CTTTrnrs —■R-l.»rT.  flnv  not  mr  order 
In  M.rl-     Trv..  1   WUV      lend  tW  p»l^^. 

TAVCTisRS'  RXCTT»VOT:.  610  PootTi  Main 
fit..  T»s  Angeles.  Calif. 

♦BEE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  flrmll  to  Mar- 
_  V'J_"   nn    asjsMeatlop   to  Com^CW  COM- 


POULTRY 


'QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
Turkeys,  Ducklings 

If  you  want  any,  don't  Just  buy 
anywhere,  but  get  them  direct 
from  the  Incubators  of  a  hatch- 
ery where  "Quality"  Ib  the 
watchword.  Our  "Quality" 
chicks  are  electrically  hatched, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  from 
good  stock.  All  leading  varieties  i.  We  spe- 
cialize in  very  choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
from  hens  of  very  heavy  egg-ylelding  repu- 
tation. Hatching  eggs  and  electric  brooders. 
Write  for  prlcas. 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

so*  Mi,  ARTESIA.  Calif. 

 Capacity.  125,000  eggs  


CERTIFIED  Wrhlte  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  prices.  Choice  free  rarosre,  high 
egg  producing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  ana 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu 
*cau.  Prlcas,  May  and  June,-  13.50  per  25 
)t>.50  per  5U;  ii.  per  IDf.  Special  prices  6(lu 
and  luoo  lots.  Sare  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  in  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery  Es- 
tablished 1S9S  Our  eaperience  covers  a  quar 
ter  of  a  century.  M i  st  HATCH  1NCLBA 
TOR  CO.,  432  Seventh  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


HUSKY    CHICKS   from    our    2Vu    egg    S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  2-year-old  i^ns,  mated  to 
codks  of  famous  egg  strains,  115  per  10U 
HATCHING  EUtiS,  *".6u  per  100.  Custom 
era  write  they  lose  only  1  to  3  per  cent.  Alsi 
w  nite  Plymouth  Bocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  An 
conas.  Laying  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels. 
flAUfc:  BKED  HATCilEctt,  Route  1,  8au 
Mateo.  Cal. 


oiii  uuuu  CHICKS — White  i.i-n,.  ■  R.  1 
Heds,  Barred  Hooks.  Hatches  every  week. 
.From  birds  selected  for  egg  type,  carefully 
culled.  Safe  arrival  guaraiueeti.  Write  for 
circular.  Booking  now  for  g  weeks'  old 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  The  J.  H.  STL'BBK 
POULTRY  RANCH  *t  HATCHERY,  Box  67-C. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.  


HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  6  years.  Over 
221  egg  flock  -average  for  3  years.  Une* 
celled  In  production  and  stamina.  Content 
winners  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallis 
Oregon. 


i  AKMKL   AfAMMOTH    BRONZE  TI'llKEVS. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  OOLDBANK 
COPPBR  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EOOB.  WONDERKl  1.  KOI  N'UATKlN 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  de  Rosas.  Carmel-by-the-Sea.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan 
ized  flocks,  fully  matured  breeders  Barret 
Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Mlnorcas,  Brown  and  Whit« 
I*eghorns.  Safe  arrival  -end  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TOBE.NER  HATCHERY,  Route 
2,  Box  806.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


WHITE  LEOHORX  baby  chicks.  Book  your 
orders  now.  Our  successful  method  of 
feeding  and  raising  baby  dhldks  la  yours  for 
the  asking.  HICKS'  ELECTRIC  JUBILEE 
HATCHERY.  Rt.  2.  Box  iZ.  PWtnluma.  Calif. 


DRVDEN    POULTRY    BREEDING  FARM— 
•Concord,   Oallf. — Hlgh-protlui  Iiht  O.   A.  'C, 
White  Leghorns  and  Ba/real  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I'edlffreed  cockerels.    Eggs  fur  hatching. 


S.  C.   WHJTE   LEGHORN   RAllV   CHIX  from 
our  btw'bred  lo-lav  stock.    OuraWices  are 
right.     Model  Poultry  Farm.     W.^.  Smith, 
Prop..  'Cnrntng.  Calif.    Established  1904. 


TOMP8O.V8  BARRED  ROCKS— Direct  stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.    H.  CURTIS.  830  Cross- 
way.   Burlingame,  Calif. 


KPENCER  turken.  new  turkey-chicken  1-arge 
foal,  meat  tork.  flav.  Aug.  200  eggs.  Book- 
let for  stamp.  Apencsr,  B  1.  Santa  Cruz,  %il 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


TURKEYS — PUREBRED  GIANT  BRONZE 
GOLDBANK  KING-COPPER  KINO  STOCK, 
slred^by  oar  champions,  imported  direct  from 
Madison  Square  Garden,  America's  premier 
poultry  show       A   PUREBRED   SIRE  ADDS 

■rrcH  avtnoHT  and  improves  flock 

FEW  I /EFT  at  830  each,  immediate  deilverv 
Stodk  and  agg  circular  on  request. 

BRONZE  KING  FARM,  Merced.  Calif. 


WHITE.  Bronae.  Baurbon  Red  Turkeys — 
Males,  tll-815:  females.  $7.50.  E«ks.  Red. 
86  dozen;  others.  $5  dozen.  Choice  stock. 
While  guineafowl.  S2.25  each.  Muacnvy  duck 
ggs.  White  paafowl.  also  blue  IV.  D<  H 
Houdnns.  B.  HOCKING.  54 1  E.  3'd  Rt  I /OS 
Annates.  Calif.   Winner  of  firsts  and  specials. 


CALDWELL'S     While      Quackles,  DnClas— 
Eegs.  Ducklings.  Breeders.     Bree  circular. 
Caldwell's   Duck    Ranch,    1271   Linden  Ave. 
Glendale.  Calif. 


HART'S     MAMMOTH     BRON7.B  TURKEYS 
and   eggs.     ALBERT  M.   HART,  Clements. 
Cal. 

AUTOMOTIVE  INSTRUCTION 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagomen.  mechan- 
ics, send  today  for  free  copy  America's 
ost  popular  motor  majaazlns.  ContAins 
helpful  articles  on  overhauling,  repairing. 
Ignition,  carburetors,  batteries,  etc.  Auto- 
mobile DlgeaL>l06  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  TRACTORS 


USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS.  Harrows.  Cul- 
tivators, Blows.  Tractors.  Tractor  Tools. 
Save  half  price.  ARNOTT  -t  CO..  Jut,  112- 
118  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Between 
First  and  Seoond  Sts. 


HELP  WANTED — Instruction 


J35  WEEK  ensllv  earned.  L. 

Ing-desit-nlng  at  home"  Lei 
ng.      Ble    spring  demand, 
freo      Write    Immedlntelv.  F 
RTTTUTE,  Dept.  P5R9.  Roches 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


deliverer]  : 

Mn.   can.  $8.75 
can.  $7.46. 
Fallon.  Ner. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


YOUNG  DOES  AND  BUCKS  for  sale.  Thor- 
oufhbred  stock.    Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
always  welcome.   Carson  and  Ivy  Sts.  DEBU 
RABBITRY,  Torranca,  Calif. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

!  ~**©NE    ACRE    AND    INDEPENDENCE,  OR 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comtoriahje. 
Living  on  One  Acre  In  faltfofrua. 


For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California  without  living  ap  hard-earned 
capital. 

Charles  Weeks,  for  18  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In  one  world 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHAKI.KS 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto. 
'  allfornla. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  26  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

W^lle  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH.  CALIF. 

ol?c1riXRDTXND^F^ 
Pajaro  Valley  Orchard  Buys! 

i^if  oiiauLt-b  tv/r  |M*-.- Hit,  iiivurUrneiiLo.  a «_»«»«$. I 
ciiinace     «xo  kri  .Kanun,  au  .  n.  ,..lr.  .i.^ 
proved  rancnes,  4>iuu  iu  lluou  per  acre. 

A  4^-av.re  ranun,  ^oud  Iuukuuii,  »  <>l«  ami 
Apples.  av,  auuuai  incume  91U.0UU.  I'r.>> 
5^'»."""  Terma.  i-  or  full  detail*,  aud  de«4jrip- 
Live  literature  write  b  A  KM  &  KOKIAHU:  OU.. 
\\  aiaon\ilie,  banta.  Crux  l<>.,  <'alH. ' 

LeRCHAkU  home*  *n  Pamaise.  De«p,  fer- 
tile, lrriKated  fruit,  nuu  berry  land;  .de- 
llglitiul.  healthful  clirrmte  fine  Water,  roads; 
uleciricity,  n-itfpiiones ,  on  R.  it.;  turoc  acres 
up,  raw  or  improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Commit  tee.  Paradise,  I  alifornia 

.i.ii.w.i,  iui  ivo  ultt.  UAKii.  wulnuts  Internet 
apricots,  highly  inirpToved,  plenty  water, 
f.oe  soil,  well  located,  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  m vestigatlon.  Priced  for  quick 
Ml*,  terms.    P.  O.  Box- 794.  Oxnard.  CaJlf. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.     Give   particulars   and    lowest  price. 
JOHN   J.    BLACK,    110th   Street,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wisconsin. 

CASH   BUYERS  want  Western  farms.  De- 
scribe ami  state  low  eat  prloc.     R.  A.  Wc- 
Sown.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO  - 
Chewing:  6  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3. 
Smoking:  5  pounds.  $1  tS :  10  pounds,  1: 
20  pounds.  $1. 60.  Send  no  money.  rat 
when  received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPKRATIVi: 
TC/BACCO  T-NTON.  Paducah.  Ky. 


A  ATI  li.ll,  LEAF  Ti  >T»\<*c<t  iTiewlne.  r, 
pounds,  81.75  10  pounds.  83.00;  20  poundt. 
$5.25.  Smoking..  5  pounds.  $1.25;  10  pounds. 
$:.no.  Pay  when  received.  TOBACCO 
GROWERS  UNION.  Paducah,  Kv. 


HOMESPUN      TOBACCO — Chewing :      5  lbs.. 

SI  75:  10  Ins  .  t8.  SO  Pm..  85  35  Smoking: 
5  lbs..  $1.15-;  10  lbs..  $2:  30  lbs..  $3  50.  Send 
ne  money;  pay  when  rerelved.  CO-OPKRA- 
TTVX  TOBACCO   OROWERS.    Paducah.  Ky 


PLANTS  AND  SULBS 

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRT  PLANTS — 
Red  Raspberries,  Btnck  Raspberries.  Pur- 
ple Staapben  ies.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thorn- 
less.  Ma»-BtnWB.  Mammoth.  Htmalava.  I'lie- 
nomenal  and  Rail*  Lot  an  Dewberries.  Cur- 
rants. Oooseberrles.  Ten  varieties  at  Straw- 
berries. 'Wholesale  end  retail  fend  tor 
free  cstslociie.  STANFORD  TP  "  1*1. A  NT 
N'URSFJtY.  Boi  726.  Pa$o  Alto.  CallT  

OHOfCE  C.l>ADIOLAS  at  reduce-i  ■nrtces— 
IS  nulhs.  all  standard  named  varieties, 
regular  rerall  price  $1.60  to  $1.75  ei  ni  poat- 
psld  fcr  81.  SO  bulbs  for  $2.  ROSFO  O.E 
FLOWER  GARDENS.  Pacific  Grove.  Calif. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

HACUIYA   PERSIMMONS — Extra   fine  tr-eo. 

Pomegranates.  ClrculHT!  SHF:p.  Wi  i*»I ' 
PFRFlMMf  >\  VURSl^RT    Fiillerton.  r-al|f. 


TAIBAK1X    fAthell    cuttlnes.    «1  7 :.   per  100: 
•  12  50  per  1000  fo  b.  Cndin.  2(  postsee  paid 
for  $1  no.  Stevens  A  Hall,  fndlo.  Calif 


GIANT  W  INTER  RHURARR  PLANTS — Now 
81  per  dozen.    F.  R   Walker.  Paante,  Cnlif 

Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 

T'OR  SATjE — Strawberrv   plants:       M.  i 

$1.50  per  thousand:  Gnlfl  Dollar  and  Im- 
nr'tvcfi  New  Oreentw  Xt.  ner  rbonsnufl.  SAM 
H'ORFLT.    Route  2 .  T"nnbv.  Ore. 


HOICK  strawberry  plants,  blackberry,  hlack- 
rna.  currant.  iroose?berr>'.  loganberry,  rasp- 
berrv.     Lowest  nrlces.    Send  for  l»«t.  WARD 
•K.   RICHARDSON.   198  Hlckorv.  Salem.  Ore. 


80.000  CHOICE,  lueneetcn.  loenni.nrrv  plants. 

Unusual  low  price.  Harry  Lanum.  R*t.  4 
S.ilem.  Oregon. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEED 


Yuma.  AHr     The  Home  of  Hairy  Peruvian. 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS— Make  an  A-l  au- 
tomobile polish  tor  $1  :.n  per  Kallon;  ap- 
proximate coat.  Romethlng  that  will  give 
you  satisfaction  er  your  money  refunded.  Res- 
H>e  for  making  $1.  For  further  particulars 
address  B.  F.  BURNS.  8108  Bell  Ave.,  Gra- 
ham Station,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif.. 


Cleaning-  Wheat 

T^NOUGH  coarse  foreign  material, 
"or  dockage,  ^to  fe^d  ten  cowb  and 
thirty  horses  for  seven  months  wa« 
removed  from  the  wheat  grown  m  u 
North  Dakota  farm  in  1921,  accord  ins 
to  information  Teceived  by  the  [Tnited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  » 

The  material  was  removed'  from  the 
Wheat  at  the  time  ot  threshing  with 
an  experimental  grain  reoleaner  teat- 
<-d  by  R.  H.  Black,  in  chargi 
cleaning  investigati^s  for  th*  iT? 
partment,  The  foreign  Tr.a'.-ria!  WiS 
ftrrfily  gToiinrl  before  reeding  so  as  to 
kill  the  germs  of  the  weed  seeds. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  previously 
sold  his  wheat  "In  the  dtrt"  at  his 
local  elevator  and  had  received  noth- 
ing for  the  foreign  material  in  the 
grain.  Moreover  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  use  high-priced  oats  and 
ojher  grains  to  feed  his  live  stock. 
By  cleaning  his  gTatn  and  grinding 
the  dockage  in  1921,  he  obtained  fair- 
ly good  feed  at  practically  no  cost. 

"Another  inducement  to  clean  grain 
on  the  farm  Is  that  clean  grain  usu- 
ally will  bring  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  grain  wiilch  contains 
dockage,"  Mr.  Black  says. 

Various  types  of  cleaning  machines 
and  methods  of  cleaning  grain  on  the 
farm  arc  described  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1287.  Foreign  Material  in  Spring 
Wheat,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  request  of  the  United 
States  Department  dr  Agric« 
Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Smut  Treatment  Succe 

T\  I'STING  seed  grain  with  coi> 
■V  carbonate  to  kill  smut  has  gi 
such  good  results  that  Morrow  Cou 
(Oregon)  fanners  nave  planted  20, 
acres  of  wheat  with  seed  treated 
this  manner.  It  is  about  as  efficaci 
as  the  tisnal  bhiestone  liquid  tr< 
merit,  but  in  order  to  secure  good 
suits  tt  fs  necessary  to  do  a  v 
thorough  job  of  dusting,  wbicn  is  of 
difficult  to  accomplish  on  a  large  sci 
The  chief  advantage  seems  to  be 
greater  ease  of  treatment  wb 
proper  mixing  apparatus  is  avails 
and  the  saving  of  time  which  in  1 
in  waiting  for  liquid  treated  «eed 
dry. 


1 


Oregon  "Co-Ops."  United 

A NUMBER  of  Statewide  market  ing  J 
associations  in  Oregon  bavt  I 
formed  a  co-operative  council     The  1 
niiTTiose  of  the  latter  is  to  oo-ordinate 
the  co-on«rative  movement  and  aSRwt 
m    solving    »he    nroblem  of  adequate  j 
financing.    The    Oregon  associations 
have  not   used  over  one-haW  of  the  1 
credit  extended  to  them,  according  to 
R   A   Ward,  president  of  the  co-op»ra-  1 
tive  council.  I 
FnAt.  grain,  wool,  ponltrv.  hay  and  M 
cheese  producers  have  united  in  ilie 
new  council.    These  seven  groups  of 
nrodncers  number  Snon  members,  tt 
in   estimated    that   there  are  So.flOO 
farmers  in  the  State. 


^irls  Run  RJ.r  Ranch 

Motets  KATE  AVD  srfJTF  LTN 
davchtrfrs  of  the  late  Tnhn  Ly 
rancbor  of  Oonnma  ronntv, 
eeor«,,|,]v  rondiior  t.b°  eld  home  ra 
nr  ftnn  a'Tes  fn  the  foothills,  five  rr 
northeast  of  t>ctalums.  If  ad.litioi 
"onpToi  farm'n"  and  notiltrv  rais 
the  Misses  Lynch  raise  pure  bred  n 
*n»  PhortKor"s.  having  now  a  g 
-ivpd  berd. — K.  R. 


1^  kill 


Coutjars  Kill  Pifjs 

fh.e,  fat  pigs  were  recently 
lied   by  cougars,   or  mountain 
lions,  on  the  Meiner  ranch  at  the 


r-'outh  of  Matttija  canyon. 
County.  The  maurauders  left 
the  carcasses,  as  Is  their  ct 
killing  other  animals,  inclndi 
A  larger  lionntv  on  cougars 
advocated  by  farmers  as  a  t 
such  depredations. 


FARMERS  READ  THE  BIBLE 

More  farmers  read  the  Bfblo  than 


In  tbe  United  States  own  Bibles 
7.2O0.O00  do  not. 


EATING  MORE  TOMATOES 
Tomato    shipments    in    the    I  i: 


lng  to  statistical  reports. 
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Caruthers  Believes  in  Diversification 


THE  rancher*  around  Caruthers  be- 
lieve In  diversified  farming,  judgr 
ln«  by  the  variety  o£  crops  they  pro- 
duce. H.  K.  Anderson,  for  example, 
has  2S  acres  of  Thompson  raisin, 
pn&jirs  which  paid-  him  $3400;  ten  of) 
alrali'a;  four  arres  of  sweet  spuds, 
which  yielded  seven-  tons  of  tubers; 
and  apricot  trees  which  produced  $400' 
worth  of  fruit. 

X.  T.  Witlwow  has  80  acre3  of  land 
mid  22  cows.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
luual  cow-  testing-  a3Socia6ion. 

W.  W.  and  J.  W.  Maaten  have  100 
acres  of  land  and  a  fine  lot  of  pure- 
bneil  Poland  China,  hogs,  including  12 
old  sows,  50  gilts  and  35  pigs.  They 
an;  i  lanting  a  portion  of  their  ranch 


ta    Thompson    grape    vines.     J.  W. 
Masten  teaches    agriculture    m  the 
Reedier  public  schools. 

A.  W.  Glass  has  40  acres  of  which 
seven  acres  are  in  alfalfa  and  the  rest 
in  grapes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

William  B.  Nichols  and  sister  have 
50  acres  of  alfalfa  and  30  acres  of 
Thomoson  grapes.  W.  F.  Martin  man- 
ages the  fine  farm  of  Jack  Frost  of 
the  power  company.  From  60  a~res  of 
alfalfa  400  tons  of  hay  was  cut  and 
put  in  four  large  stacks.  There  are 
20  acres  of  Malasa  and  the  same  area 
ot  Thompson  grapes. 

Earl  Davis,  former  University  of 
California  student,  has  five  acres  of 
aKalfa  and  the  balance  of  his  40  acres 
in  raisin  grapes. — O.  H.  B. 


Honey-Making  Cover  Crops 

this  climate,  and  comes  in  bloom  so 


AM.  vetches,  peas'  beans  and  other 
leguminous  cover  crons  are  good 
honey  plants,  although  when 
grown  In  cool  weather  .they  do  not 
Btwete  much  nectar.  Cool  nights  are 
desirable,  however,  if  followed  by 
sun  i:. v  days.  . 

Vatch  contains  little  nectar;  filaree 
(all  ilai  ia),  considerable.  The  tall- 
growing  variety,  with  pale  pink  bios* 
sonis  is  much  used  as  a  cover  crop  in 
eitrua  orchards.  The  lace-mat-llke  kind 
with  l-right  pink  flowers  furnishes 
grvad  'luantilies  o£  both  nectar  and 
petteo  aad  is  classed  as  one  of  tha  best 
"grasK-tlowers"  for  honey  making. 

Of  all  cover  crops  that  have  come 
under  my  observation,  not  even  except- 
ing cultivated  buckwheat,  the  horse- 
bean  yields  the  greatest  amount  of 
nectar.  This  crop  grows  rapidly  to  a 
height  of  about  three  feet,  and  is  fairly 
hardy.  It  blooms  in  forty  to  sixty 
dfeys  after  planting  and  with  favor- 
able  weather  during  the  blossoming 
period  supplies  bees  with  wonderful 
pasturage  at  brood-rearing  time,  when 
pollen  or  honey  is  hard  to  find.  Of 
course  the  principal  value  of  the  horse- 
bean  is  for  green  manuring,  as  it  furn- 
ishes an  immense  tonnage  of  good 
fertilizer. 

Cultivated  buckwheat1  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  honey  producer,  because  it 
yields  but  a  small  amount  of  nectar  in 


early  that  the- honey  which  bees  make 
from  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  our 
beautiful  white  orange  honey. 

Some  experiments  I.  have  made  with 
Hubam,  the  new  annual  sweet  clover, 
indicate  that  it  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  citrus  orchards  and  produce 
two  crops  of  nectar-bearing  bloom  an- 
nually, but  it  requires  liberal  irrigation. 
A  small  quantity  in  my  garden  grew 
five  feet  high,  having  been  sown  in 
June.  Early  next  spring  it  began 
growing  and  soon  reached  a  height  of 
more   than   eight   feet.     The  Hubam 


The  Latest  Wonder! 
Japanese  Jumbo 

Seed  Collection 

fie  sure  to  plant  these  won- 

terful  swl.i,  and  grow  Beans 
2  to  4  ft.  lonir.  Wnt<-mi«.'lr>ti 
50  to  150-Ib.    Radish  10 
«.  to  30-lb.    i  .  ■  i        20  to 
30-lb. 


patch  was  covered  with  frees  both  sear 
sons.  A  heavy  crop  of  seed  matured. 
Part  of  this  fell  upon  the  ground  and 
began  growing  after  the  November 
rains.  Seed  sown  broadcast  with  bar- 
ley has  also  made  a  good  stand. 

These  results  indicate  a  great  future 
for  this  new  clover.  From  summer 
sowing,  a  crop  of  hay,  silage  or  pastur- 
age may  be  obtained,  followed  by  pas- 
turage, hay  or  an  immense  seed  crop 


the  second  season.  As  a  green  manure 
crop  it  can  be  utilized  at  any  stage 
of  growth.  In  heavy  production  Hu- 
bam probably  outranks  the  common 
biennial  sweet  clover  and  requires  a 
year  less  time  :o  reach  the  blossoming 
stage.  An  Illinois  farmer  arranged  with 
neighbors  to  plant  400  acres  of  Hubam 
clover  for  bee  pasture  and  obtained 
over  400  pounds  of  honey  from  many 
colonies— J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


Pumpkin  100  to 
-lb.  Pumpkins  have  been  raised  from  these 
seeds  that  takes  2  men  to  carry  one.  Other 
vegetables  large  as  mentioned.  Re  the  first  to 
Crow  these  mamniuth  varieties,  and  take  prizes 
at  your  county  fair.  Send  25  cents,  stamps  or 
Bllrer.  Will  send  complete  collection  at  once. 
Don't  miss  this  great  charice.  Order  now. 
BATES  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  .,,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


S  PERRY 


BABY  CHICK  FEEDS 

Every  Dealer  Everywhere 


STOPPavmgihePemltv 

OI?  HIGH    t>IZZCEZ>  LAND 


Your  Big  Oggsrtanity 


To:  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

j^v         Dept.  66-H 

Q  1  ^jHBftv**.       Portland,  Ore.,  Chicago,  Fort  Worth, 

Kansas  City,  9«.  Pant 

SV  *> 

Please  mail  me  rny  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
SnBi*'^       Ward's  complete  192J  Spring  Catalogue. 

sAflBiv* 

%  j|S^^y^S^ra|Bjn^^£^  Name  

m\  ^L^lE^B  Vl  M^^efiBBeSwH^saw*;  Address  

^Mail  this  coupon  to  th« 
t^^T%  house  nearest  you.) 

Vj 

•  fi  a-sx  jjp 


Act  now.  You  can  still  secure  good  farm  l.->nds  in  the  rich  open 
prairies  orfcrtile  park  lands  of  the  Lloydminster  and  Battleford 
districtsof  Central  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  orin  Manitoba  tor 
an  averageof  about  $18  an  acre— the  lowest  prices  at  which  good 
farm  lands  on  the  North  American  continent  will  ever  be  off  ered. 
This  land  is  ideal  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain  growing. 

Twenty  years  To  Pay 

Allyouhavetopaydowniatenpercentof  TaSAC  Oil 

_  _   J  purchase  price,  balance  in  nineteen  annual  Smm 

installments  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  BUT.  if  you  purchase  »  jn.iiji.mf  .aim,  ■life 
under  settlement  conditions,  which  require  occupation  MMprOVCr 

and  reasonable  improvements,  there  is  no  further  pay-  ™ " 
ment  of  principal  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  besides  this  the 
interest  for  the  first  two  years  will  be  only  two  per  cent  per  annum, 
balance  of  interest  at  six  per  cent  and  the  principal  divided  into 
sixteen  equal  annual  payments. 

Taxes  arc  moderatn  and  there  are  no  taxes  on  yocr  livestock,  buildings,  improvements, 
implements,  or  personal  effects.    Good  markets,  modern  schools,  roads,  church*>s. 
amusements,  make  farm  life  here  desirable  and  attractive.   You  can't  buy  until 
you  are  satisfied.   Write  for  full  information  nowl 

M.  E.  THORNTON,  Supt.  of  Colonization 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
nni   First  St.  E.  *   Calgary,  Canada 

Send  for  Homeseekers'  Rates 


Free  Jazzoo! 

with  each  complete  Hawaiian  Ukelele  Outfit  on  our  won- 
derful Sperinl  Offer.  This  is  the  best  Jaxxoo  made.  Submarine 
Mntial.  Provides  loads  of  fun  and  entertainment,  and  eood  mu  ic.too. 
No  lessons  required    Makt*  dandy  accompaniment  to  tbe  ukelele. 

Send  No  Money  Beautiful 


Too  csn  I  ram 
to  play  it  in  a  jiffy. 


Liberal 
Offer— 


Hawaiian  Ukelele  Outfit! 


UkeMo  ismadeof  Birch  wood  with  GenuineKoa-  Wood  finish. 
Uas  sweet  cincing  tone.  AWujI  of  im.trurrunt*  to  learnt 
Within  a  week  you  can  play  tho  latest  jazz  music,  en- 
tertain at  parties  at  Catherines  in  the  parlor,  or 
on  tba  beach.  Wiilmuke  you  a  popular  entertainer 
l**?*,    >ftegw    —  L\it  Ukelele  I  n  k  included  fm*. 

Lessens  FREE  — 

vita  each  Ukelele 
Outfit.  No 
months  of 
drudgery 
and  hard 

„  practice. 
Rahifaetion  gtuirmntstti  ormoney  refunded  In  foil.    Too     ^^^■•^HBav-'  "  i**-  '* -'i-iST 
don't  nsk  a  penny.     You  c&n  try  the  outfit  in  your  own  ^Ba   AvVlB      J*      1 "  J" "" 

home.  Then  if  you  ar«  not  rompUulv  natxtfad  will  eladly  ^MR^'t^intfCSseT  d\nftna*whZJx\ 
refund  yuarsamey.     but  don't  delay!    Take  advanta^*  ot  toii  w  vpry     ch.n  m.i.i.-y-.u 

Send  NO Wt  ^^^BaaaaT      tonuwierthL.  iW. 


on  this  complete 
Ukelele  Outfit  includ* 
inB  the  free  Jazzoo.  A  price- 
■mashing  hnr^sin  !  Simply  send  In  yenr  nime, 
and  when  the  outfit  arrives  deposit  only     -><  pla 
pofltsg*.  wiih  the  postman.  This  is  your  opportunity 
to  secure  a  Ukelele  Outfit  at  an  amazingly  low  price. 
IStfnd  in  your  name  today. 

No  Risk  —  Send  Today  I 


I  E«J  Atc,  De>t.  S7S1 


This  Catalogue  will  bring  you 
a  Saving  on  Everything  you  Buy  this  Spring 

Millions  of  people  will  this  Spring  save  money  on  everything 
they  buy  from  this  Catalogue. 

Will  you  miss  the  saving  that  may  as  well  oe  yours? 

Millions  of  people  buying  from  this  book  will  secuj^  aft  lower 
than  market  pfiCeSj  goods  Q?  standard  quality,  goods  of  the  long 
wearing  service-giving  kind. 

This  book  offers  you,  too,  a  saving — and  it  offers  you  certain 
satisfaction,  a  guaranteed  satisfaction  with  everything  you  buy, 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  a  low-price  house.  But  for  Fifty 
Years  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  public.  We  never  sell  "cheap" 
goods  to  make  a  low  price.  Ward  quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

A  saving  made  on  your  purchases  at  Ward's  is  a  real  saving — 
because  there  is  always  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for 
every  dollar  of  the  price. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

For  the  Home;  This  catalogue  shows  everything  for  the  home  and  for  every 
member  of  the  family.  Everything  to  wear— the  best  Styles.  Everything  for  use 
or  decoration,  from  furniture  and  carpets 
to  kitchen  stoves. 

For  the  Man:  Everything  for  the 
farm,  everything  for  the  automobile, 
everything  in  wearing  apparel;  tools, 
farm  equipment,  poultry  and  stock  sup- 
plies. There  are  many  dollars  to*  be 
saved  through  buying  everything  from 
this  Catalogue. 

One  copy  is  yours  free.  You  only  need 
to  return  the  coupon. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago  Fort  Worth 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 


Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is 
now  six  months  old.  Six  months'  suc- 
cessful operation  enables  us  to  say — 
Your  order  will  be  shipped  immedi- 
ately; certainly  in  less  than  48  hour*. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
orders  are  now  being  shipped  the  same 
day  they  are  received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices, 
goods  always  of  Ward  Quality,  and 
the  most  prompt  and  accurate  service, 
it  is  true  indeed  that:  "Montgomery 
Ward  8k  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order 
House  is  Today  the  Most  Progres- 
sive." 


Montgomery  Ward  G>. 

-  The  Oldest  Mau  Order  House  is  Today  theMost  Progressive  s 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OP  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


MARCH  4,  192S 


Airplanes  for  Ducks;  Whisky  for  Pheasants 


WHEN  game  laws  and  the  farmer's 
crops  come  into  conflict,  many 
and  curious  are  the  devices  employed 


by  the  farmer  to  protect  his  property. 

On  Vancouver  Island,  near  Victoria, 
a  strawberry  grower  is  troubled  by 


oAreALL  of 
your  chicks 

ana  healthy  /  j. 


They  cannot  be  unless  temperature,  moisture, 
and  all  other  conditions  are  exactly  right  dur' 
ing  incubation.  That  period  determines  the 
health  and  strength  of  your  chicks.  The  only 
way  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  max' 
imum  hatches  and  strong,  vigorous  chicks  is 
to  demand  the  genuine 


W  if 


L 

INCUBATOR 


The  JUBILEE  has  been  supreme  in  its  field  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Often  imitated  but 
never  equalled.  Its  hot  water  heating  system, 
and  its  method  of  perfectly  controlled  ventila' 
tion  and  moisture  supply  are  original  with 
the  JUBILEE. 

JUBILEES  from  117-egg  to  540'egg  capacity, 
from  $35  to  $75,  are  illustrated  and  fully  des- 
cribed  in  our  free  catalog.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  your  copy. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

SUNNYVALE,  CALIFORNIA 

Santa  Clara  County 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive  RkK 
Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Chin  ks 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Week*  Poultry   Colony   No.   2  is  now 
being  established  at  Owensmouth,  California, 
25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


LAGUNA  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY 


We  hava  thousanda  o(  R.  I.  Reds  hatched  each 
week.  $15  par  Hundred;  $143  par  thousand.  Or- 
der* filled  promptly. 

LAGCNA    KI.ECTRIC  HATCHKRY 
420*    Nassau    St.       Boyle    704*.       Las  Angeles 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy  1  Quick  I  Sate!  Cheap!  " 
"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand.8tol6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satis6ed  users  in  48  States.  U.S. 
and  British  Gov'ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
— boring  wells, postholes, etc., for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed  I  Quick  i 
delivery  I  Write  at  qucc. 


MEM 


the  Invasion  of  pheajmnts.  The  game 
laws  will  not  permit  him  to  shoot 
them  out  of  season;  therefore,  ,he 
soaks  wheat  in  whisky.  Whisky  af- 
fects these  birds  a»  it  does  humans. 
The  pheasants  get  drunk  and  the 
farmer  catches  them.  The  story  does 
not  tell  where  the  pheasants  find 
themselves  after  "sobering  up." 

I  remember,  near  Grants  Pass;  Ore- 
gon, seeing  an  irate  Italian  truck 
grower  stoning  the  pheasants  out  of 
his  garden  patch.  They  had  mali- 
ciously pulled  up  his  onions.  , 

In  the  rice  fields  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  California,  airplanes  and 
bombs  have  been  used  to  frighten 
away  ducks.  These  ducks  arrive  be- 
fore the  harvest,  when  the  grain  is 
Just  about  ready  for  binding,  and  have 
been  known  to  strip  off  and  scatter  on 
the  ground  rice  that  would  have  filled 
hundreds  of  sacks.  Two  rice  farmers 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  last  year 
•in  ployed  airplanes  to  frighten  the 
ilu  ka  away.  Others  are  said  to  have 
defied  the  law  and  shot  ducks  beTore 
the  season  opened. 

In  the  wooded  countries  where  or- 
chards are  set  out  deer  are  sometimes 
troublesome,  but  not  often  seriously 
so— BOB  JONES. 


AMONG  new  bulletins  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  following  are  deserving  of 
special  mention.  They  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  application  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  O.  C.  Order 
by  number: 

Nl'MBEII 

Weevils  In  Beans  and  Peas   \2Tu 

The     Farmers     Short-Box  MeaHurinsr 

  1110 

Foreign  Material  In  Sprint:  Wheat..   .  [287 

The  More  Important  Apple  Insects   1270 

A  Physical  and  f'hemlcal  Study  of  Mllo 

and   Fcterlta   Kernels   MM 

Status    and    ReHults    of    County  '  Ai-ent 

Work    j4< 

Nicotine    Dust    for    Control   of  Truck- 
Crop    Insects    ]2S2 

Chemical  ('hansres  In  Calcium  Arsenate 

During  Storage    1115 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 
The  following  new  and  helpful  cir- 
culars have  been  Issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request.  Address  Director, 
Agricultural  Eiperjment  Station, 
Berkeley,  Cal.: 

Almond   Pollination    34c 

Vlney.ard   Plants    jf,3 

Fertilizer  Experiments  with  Clt rus '"Trees  346 
Pruning  Toning  Olive  Trees   34a. 

Valuable  information  is  contained 
in  a  booklet.  "Foundation  Walls  and 
Basements  of  Concrete,"  issued  by  the 
Portland  Cement  Association.  Copies 
of  this  bocl^et  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Los  Anse.C;  office* 
located  in  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  Building. 

San   Francisco  to  Build  Big 
Show  Pavilion 

SAN  FRANCISCO  is  to  have  a  $MtV 
000  show  pavilion,  built  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors, 
to  house  auto,  livestock  and  similar 
exhibitions.  It  is  likely  that  the  Cali- 
fornia dairy  show  will  be  held  next 
year  in  the  new  building,  which  may 
become  the  permanent  home  of  the 
show.  It  is  the  intention  to  change 
the  present  name  and  character  of 
the  show,  making  it  include  livestock 
as  well  as  dairy  products  and  machin- 
ery and  to  cover  the  entire  Pacific 
slope. 

Poultrymen  Feeding;  Yeast 

THE  excellent  results  obtained  by 
Fred  Clark,  Penn  Grove  poultry- 
man  (Sonoma  County t  in  feeding  yeast 
to  chickens  has  resulted  in  hundreds 
of  other  farmers  using  this  new  kind 
of  poultry  provender.  Clark  is  con- 
ducting an  experiment  with  2850 
chick*  part  of  which  will  be  fed  yeast 
to  determine  the  feeding  value  of  this 
material. — KATHLEKN  RODD. 

EGGS    GETTING  PLENTY 

There  were  said  to  be  a  million 
ruore  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  in  Jan- 
uary than  were  being  held  a  year  ago. 
This  would  amount  to  three  eggs  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

SONOMA'S  1922  POULTRY  CROP 

It  is  estimated  that  Sonoma  County 
produced  last  year  45fi.000.000  eggs, 
worth  $11,400,000.  and  $17,400,000 
shipped  out;  chickens,  worth  $7,200,000. 
—KATHLEEN  RODD. 


Or.  l.  D.  La>G««r .  v.  «.  [In  Surs«o0'«  Bob*) 
TrtuU-AUrk  n»d.  TJ.  8.  Ptt.  Off. 

FREE!  Dr.  LeGear's 
Poultry  Course 

with  purchases  of  Dr.  LcCear'i 
Stock  or  Poultry  Remedies. 

Dr.  LeGear's  30  years'  knowl- 
edge as  a  national  poultry 
expert  -given  in  12  volumes 
of  33  lessons. 

Every  lesson  full  of  money- 
making  facts  for  every 
poultry  raiser.  All  free  with 
purchases  of  Dr.  LeGear's 
Stock  and  Poultry  Remedies. 
See  Dr.  LeGear's  Authorized 
School  Enrollment  Dealer 
in  your  town  today 
or  write  us  for  big 


'It's  simply  wonderful,"  says  Miss 
Caroline  Freeman,  Harriston,  Miss. 
No  eggs  since  Sept.  After  using  it 
in  Jan.  quickly  got  151  from  24  hen*. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Dr.  LeGear's 
Poultry  Prescription.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  _5<  and  up. 
Or.  L.D.  LsGear  Msdlclna  Co. 
4181  Bash  At.,  St.  Loula,  Mo. 


I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

rBsmEs;&^i>w 

^■452  Pacific  Finance  Bldfl-.  Lou  Angles. .  CsU  j 


Uses  "Cutter's" 

Strums  and  Vaccines  he  m 
doing  bis  best  to  conserve  your 
interest*.  ZSyeara 

iVafsrsji""*'""  00 
one  Ime  uounc fof 
something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"TTu  laswrdMrr  (fcan  /Tanoi  H.to" 
Berkeley        (U  S  License)  California 


IF  YOUR 
VETERINARIAN 


Eskimo  £3 

CIRCULATING  WATER  PUMP 


YOUR  rUR  Dwai® 

RETAIL  PBICE^^WITH  BELT 
— '  tfoney  Back.  Guarantee  *— 
Star  Spiciauv  Co  1775  St«np oao  Ave  Stock 


USED  PIPE 

AM  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

lleiidquilrtrrs  for  T.\ crj  thin*;  Needed  In  the 
Cure   nf  llrra 

Send  ror  I        price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  1.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

ISM  K.  15th  St..  Cos  AssfefW,  CsU. 

"packers  of  airline  honey 


free-Con key's  Poultry  Book 


to  l»>  IK»tai!<* 

Tha  G.  E.  Conkay  Co..  S5S0  Broadway.  Ctavalasd.  0. 

-  Send  (or  this  PORTFOLIO  of  HOMES 


SUNSWEET 
IS  THE  WORD 
AT  SUN  UP 

Up  with  the  sun  to  harvest  his  crop  of— health!  It's  all  a  matter 
of  cultivation.  Health  itself  is  nothing  but  a  great,  big  habit  made 
up  of  little  eat-sleep-work-and-play  habits  that  furrow  their  way 
into  your  day.  And  it's  easier  to  cultivate  good  health-habits  than 
it  is  to  "work"  most  any  crop  you  can  think  of. 

Take  a  simple  sun-up  suggestion  like  Sunsweet  Prunes  [stewed 
or  baked,  with  cream  or  without].  Here  is  a  morning  "set-up" 
that's  a  natural  body- builder  and  body-regulator.  Remember  that 
prunes  are  a  natural  corrective.  Nature  intended  prunes  for  a 
purpose:  to  keep  you  fk-and-cheery.  Let  Nature  point  the  way! 

The  tasteful  part  of  it  is  that  prunes,  when  properly  prepared,  can 
be  made  the  most  favored  fruit  on  your  table.  Why  shouldn't  they 
be — these  fine,  jucy  sweetmeats  from  our  own  California  orchards! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  prunes— the  pick  of  California's 
pack— sold  in  bulk  and  also  in  cartons.  And  send  for  our 
new  Recipe  Packet— "60  ways  to  shake  hands  with  health 
every  day."  Use  the  coupon— it's  free!  ^ ,  - 

California 

4PRUNE  &- APRICOT  GROWERS  ASSN> 
PACKERS  OF  SUNSWEET  &  GROWERS  BRANDS 


SMail  this  coupon  for  free  recipe  packet 
California  Prune  ti  Apricot  Growers  Association,  35  Market  Street, 
Sim  Jew,  California:  Please  send  me  .free,  the  Sunsweet  Recipe  Packet. 


Name 


Address 


-in  your  hands/ 


It's  up  to  you!  Every  baby  chick  you  hatch  practically 
puts  its  life  in  your  hands.  It  wants  to  survive,  to  live  and 
thrive— naturally  !  But  it  expects  you  to  help  it  past  the 
danger-days  of  chickhood. 

It  expects  you,  for  one  thing,  to  see  that  it  is  fed  right — 
and  right  from  the  start.  You  must  remember  that  a  baby 
chick  is  a  baby— and,  as  such,  needs  a  feed  properly  gran- 
ulated and  proportioned  for  tiny,  tender  stomachs.  For 
instance — Sperry  Baby  Chick  Scratch. 

This  feed  could  not  be  watched  more  closely  for  clean- 
liness  if  it  were  made  for  human  babies — let  alone  baby 
chicks.  Everything  that  goes  into  it — prime,  re-cleaned 
seeds  and  cracked  grains,  bone  meal  and  charcoal — is 
searched  and  sifted,  balanced  and  blended  until  it  is  up 
to  Sperry  laboratory  standards. 

The  result  is  a  uniform, baby  chick  ration  that  nourishes 
chicks  as  Nature  intended.  Remember  that,  in  using 
N  Sperry-  Baby  Chick  Scratch,  you  are  fulfilling  a  trust  that 
has  been  placed  in  you.  You  are  insuring  the  future  of 
your  baby  chicks  and  their  future  profits  to  you. 


oAnd  don't  forget 
Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash 

After  the  first  week,  don't  forget  to  feed 
the  little  fellows  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash 
together  with  the  Scratch.  In  this  way  you 
make  sure  of  rapid  growth— and  no  danger 
of  overtaxing  the  gizzard  or  digestive  tract. 

Clean  mill  feeds,  ground  whole  grains, 
soya  bean  meal  (ground  fresh  at  our  own 
mills),  bone  meal,  Rauh's  Meato  and 
dried  buttermilk~"these  make  Sperry  Baby 
Chick  Mash  a  sure-and-pure  feed  that 
builds  bone,  muscle,  tissue  and  feathers 


Sperry 
baby  chick  feeds 


IN  THE  YELLOW-STRIPED  SACKS 


Feed  baby  chick*  right — get  thi*  book  free ! 

POULTRY  &  STOCK  FEED  DEPARTMENT    $PEBRY  FLOOR  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES-  TACOMA-  SPOKANE-  PORTLAND 

Address  Department  O  of  the  mill  nearest  you. 
Please  send  me  your  book  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  which  contains  expert  directions  on  feeding  baby  chicks. 
Name  Address.    .-     - 


He  Capitalized  His  College  Education 


MONG  the  many  graduates 
of  University  Farm,  who  are 
making  good  on  the  land, 
the  Division  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry at  Davis  points  with 
pride  to  John  O.  Rowe. 

"Johnny"  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  firm  of  J.  D.  Rowe  & 
Sons,  Davis.  Calif.,  breeders  of  Milk- 
ing Shorthorns  and  Duroc  Jerseys.  He 
spent  four  years  at  the  University 
Farm  and  since  graduation  has  at- 
tained marked  success  on  the  home 
farm. 

As  an  example  of  a  "many  armed 
family  co-operation" — the  kind  we  like 
to  talk  about — the  firm  of  J.  D.  Rowe 
and  Sons  is  worthy  of  close  study. 
John  and  his  brother,  Ray,  co-operate 
in  the  milking.  John  supervises  the 
feeding,  breeding,  testing,  manage- 
ment, showing  and  advertising  of  the 
cattle  and  hogs.  Ray  is  the  mechanic; 
he  looks  after  the  farm  buildings  and 


Davis  Graduate  Wins  Laurels 

THE  California  Agricultural  College,  at  Berkeley,  and 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  have  turned  out  many 
young  men  who  quickly  became  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective communities.  Translating  theory  into  practice 
has  resulted  in  their  success.  "Johnny"  Rowe  is  one  of 
the  boys  who  is  making  good  in  a  big  way.  Here's  his 
story,  briefly  told.  — The  Editor. 

By  WM.  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


improvements,  and  is  the  field  boss. 
"Dad"  Rowe  attends  to  the  feeding  of 
the  stock  cattle  and  fattening  hogs, 
horses  and  chickens,  and  catches  up 
the  loose  ends. 

In  1916,  one  year  after  John  gradu- 
ated from  University  Farm,  the  Rowes 
bought  a  run-down  grain  farm  of  160 


acres  in  northern  Solano  County. 
While  the  war  was  on,  Johnny  got  his 
gun  and  enlisted,  and  hence  was  un- 


Here  is  Johnny  Rowe  with  "Innisfail  Betty,"  Milking  Shorthorn, 
grand  champion  at  the  California  National  Livestock  Show,  San 
Francisco.  1922. 


in 


able  to  put  his  production  knowledge 
to  the  test  on  the  farm. 

In  1919  the  Innisfail  herd  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  was  leased  by  the  Rowes 

from  Alexander  and  Kellogg.  This 
was  a  choice  herd  founded  upon  ten 
iheifers  and  an  outstanding  bull  which 


showman,  have  gone  milk  and  butter 
fat  records  that  have  placed  this  herd 
in  an  enviable  position  before  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  fraternity. 

During  the  period  of  breeding  up 
and  producing  a  sale  surplus  of  stock, 
the  checks  from  sale  of  cream  have 
gone  far  toward  financing  farm  opera- 
tions. The  greater  percentage  of 
calves  are  raised  on  skim  milk,  sup- 
plemented with  the  right  balance  of 
grain  and  roughage. 

The  first  sale  of  breeding  stock.  In 
May.  1922.  consisted  of  38  head,  which 
largely  went  to  farmers  at  an  average 
price  of  $178.  This  was  the  first  sale 
of  Milking  Shorthorns  In  this  country 
In  which  every  animal  possessed  eltheiw 
au  officially-tested  milk  and  butterfat 
record  or  a  certified  statement  of  pro- 
duction of  ancestry. 

FEEDS  HOME-GROWN 

The  herd  Is  tested  each  year  for 
tuberculosis.  The  cattle  are  main- 
tained and  finished  on  home-grown 
feeds — alfalfa  pasture,  hay  and  silage; 
barley  hay,  oats  and  barley  are  the 
basic  feeds. 

In  addition  to  the  returns  from  dairy 
products  and  sales  of  dual  purpose 
breeding  stock,  additional  Income  is 
derived  from  an  excellent  herd  of 
Duroc  Jersey  swine.  The  choice  hogs 
are  developed  and  sold  as  breeders 
and  the  others  fed  out  on  the  farm. 

During  the  last  three  years  Johnny 
Rowe  has  fitted  a  show  herd  and 
shown  successfully  at  all  the  leading 
shows  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  all 
these  shows  except  two,  he  has  won 
the  grand  champion  female  award  and 
has  stood  well  up  in  all  classes  in 
which  he  exhibited.  Count  Tickford. 
a  product  of  the  Innisfail  herd,  consist- 
ently has  won  grand  champion  honors 
on  the  West  Coast. 

L.  V.  Wilson,  judge  of  dairy  cattle 
at  the  last  California  National  Live- 
stock Show,  said  the  showing  of  Milk- 
ing Shorthorns  from  the  Innisfail  and 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm  herds  was  the 
best  lot  of  quality  and  type  of  the  dual 
purpose  kind  he  had  ever  seen. 

With  such  marked  success  on  the 
Coast,  these  two  establishments  took 
small  show  herds  to  the  last  Chicago 
International,  where  they  competed 
wtrh  animals  from  leading  herds  from 
all  over  the  U.  S.  A. 

A  total  of  225  head  made  up  the  big- 
gest and  best  Milking  Shorthorn  show 


Gypsy  Girl,  above,  has  won  important  show  honors  three  succes- 
sive years.  Right — "Count  Tickford,"  famom  sire  owned  by 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farms,  bred  and  raised  in  Innisfail  herd. 
(Shown  with  Innisfail  Betty 


The  Innisfail  herd  on  pasture.    Increased  soil  fertility  is  one 
reward  of  the  stock  farmer.   And  in  the  case  of  the  double-duty 
Shorthorn,  there  are  at  least  two  sources  of  income. 


were  purchased  from  a  prominent 
Eastern  breeder. 

INCOME,   FERTILITY  ASSURED 

Heavily  in  debt  for  the  place  and 
anxious  to  put  into  practice  the  truths 
learned  at  Dabvis,  the  family  partners 
felt  this  plan  of  stocking  of  the  farm 
with  good  cattle  was  a  happy  way  ont. 
They  decided  it  was  the  best  method 
of  producing  a  steady  Income  and  at 
the  same  time  increasing  soil  fer- 
tility. 

At  every  step  in  the  program. 
Johnny  Rowe  has  called  Into  practice 
the  teachings  of  his  State  Agricultural 
College.  During  the  last  three  years, 
under  his  management,  the  Innisfail 
herd  has  sprung  into  prominence  not 
only  In  the  show  rings  of  the  West 
Coast,  but  also  at  the  last  Interna- 
tional. Hand  In  hand  with  breeding 
excellence,  which  has  successfully 
proved  his  handiwork  as  a  breeder  and 


ever  held  in  the  world.  One  prominent 
herd  recently  had  returned  from  a  tri- 
umphant showing  against  the  best  In 
Canada.  That  the  California  herds 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  can 
be  seen  in  the  awarding  of  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion  bull  to  Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm  on  Count  Tickford,  and 
the  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  female 
awards  to  Innisfail  Betty,  Johnny 
Rowe's  yearling  heifer.  Both  Cali- 
fornia herds  stood  well  up  In  the 
money  In  every  class  shown. 

JUDGE  GIVES  PRAISE 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Judge,  Mr.  J.  M.  Strickland  of  York- 
shire, England,  who  also  passed  on  the 
steer  classes  as  well  as  the  dual  pur- 
pose Shorthorns,  chose  for  highest 
honors  the  type  of  cattle  which  Johnny 
Rowe  has  been  producing  in  the  Innis- 
fail herd.  For  the  truth  is,  America 
Is  looking  [Continued  on  Page  U) 
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New  Methods  of  Raising  Strawberries 

Novel  Plans  Advocated  by  Azusa  Grower — Space-Saving  System  Results  in 
Heavy  Yield  of  JVinter  Fruit — Other  Advantages  Claimed 


NTENSrVE  gardening  is  a 
term  that  really  means  some- 
thing to  A.  A.  Welch  ot 
Azusa,  Cal.  He  has  a  straw- 
berry "bed,"  which  as  the 
illustration  shows,  can  be 
placed  against  the  side  of  a 
building,  therefore,  it  is 
■uited  to  the  smallest  back  yard. 

The  picture  was  taken  early  in  the 
'  winter;  since  then,  the  plants  have  so 
i  Increased  in  size  as  almost  to  hide 
the  box.  The  decorative  effect  is 
1  pleasing. 

Mr.  Welch  recommends  a  frame  6 
;feet  high  and  24  feet  long,  which  he 
Bays  will  hold  about  300  plants.  If 
Bet  in  rich  soil  and  properly  cared  for, 
tbis  number  should  supply  the  average 
family  with  all  the  berries  they  can 
use,  he  asserts.  The  frame  shown  in 
the  picture  is  10  feet  long,  5  feet  high 
and  3  feet  wide  and  holds  more  than 
100  plants.  These,  asserts  the  owner, 
have  outgrown  similar  plants  grown 
in  the  usual  way  and  set  out  at  the 
Bame  time. 

The  same  number  of  plants  grown 
in  beds  would  require  possibly  100 
square  feet  of  ground  space,  whereas 
the  box  occupies  an  area  of  less  than 
20  square  feet. 

Mr.  Welch  states  he  had  berries  all 
winter  from  the  box,  but  none  from  his 
beds.  The  plants  in  the  box,  although 
unprotected,  were  not  damaged  by 
frost,  he  says. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  frame  might 
be  built  double;  that  is,  with  a  similar 
set  of  shelves  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  might  be  devoted  to  flowers,  the 
space  between  being  available  for  stor- 
age of  tools,  fertilizer,  etc. 

NEW  KIND  OF  BED 

Mr.  Welch  describes  also  an  inter- 
esting plan  for  raising  strawberries  on 
a  larger  scale,  which  he  recommends 
to  commercial  producers,  stating  the 
increased  crop  and  improved  quality 


more  than  offset  the  additional  ex- 
pense. 

"Early  in  the  spring,"  says  this  in- 
genious gardener,  "we  plowed  and  dug 
out  six  trenches,  each  48  feet  long, 
2  feet  wide  and  8  inches  deep,  smooth 
and  level,  and  in  them  spread  fine 
manure  until  it  was  about  four  inches 
deep  when  well  packed  down. 

"Rough  half-inch  boards,  6  inches 
wide  by  16  feet  long  were  bored  every 
18  inches  with  one  and  one-half-inch 
holes,  with  centers  one  and  a  half 
inches  from  one  edge  of  the  boards. 

"We  set  the  edges  with  the  holes 
down  in  the  trenches,  and  connected 
the  boards  every  8  feet  with  boards 


one  inch  by  four,  by  two  feet,  with 
edges  two  inches  below  top  of  side 
boards. 

"Soil  then  was  filled  in  so  that  after 
being  well  settled  ready  for  planting, 
it  was  about  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
cross  pieces.  A  week  or  so  later,  a 
double  row  of  well  selected  plants  of 
a  choice  variety  were  set  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  a  little 
water  given  to  each  to  settle  the  roots, 
after  which  the  soil  was  plowed  away 
from  the  outsides  of  the  frames  with 
•  a  hand  plow,  and  water  run  in  the  fur- 
rows until  full,  and  kept  there  until 
moisture  rose  near  the  surface  of  the 
beds. 


Mr.  Welch's  Unique  Straivberry  "Bed" 


"It  was  a  dry  season;  otherwise  this 
would  not  have  been  necessary  after 
the  other  watering.  Unless  the  ground 
is  fairly  level,  stops  should  be  placed 
in  the  furrows  every  few  feet  partially 
or  wholly  to  check  the  flow  of  water. 
Otherwise  the  lower  parts  are  soaked 
before  the  upper. 

"For  a  time  the  plants  grew  in  the 
ordinary  way;  but  as  they  became 
larger  and  the  roots  longer,  their  rapid 
growth  was  truly  surprising.  The  first 
season's  pickings  were  fully  equal  to 
those  from  the  old  patch,  but  the  next 
season's  yield  nearly  trebled  them,  and 
averaged  finer  in  quality.  It  might 
not  have  been  necessary  to  take  two 
bites  of  some  of  the  largest,  but  there 
were  many  Immense  and  unusually 
large  ones,  which  were  mostly  firm 
and  without  any  cavity. 

"After  the  first  irrigation,  less  water 
was  required  to  keep  the  beds  moist, 
a  condition  so  necessary  for  best  re- 
sults. When  the  water  was  shut  off, 
the  furrows  were  plowed  back  until 
again  required. 

"By  setting  the  plants  in  double 
rows,  60  per  cent  of  the  space  is  saved, 
and  two  furrows  only  are  required  in- 
stead of  four,  as  with  single  rows. 
Since  the  surface  is  not  wetted,  there 
is  no  crusted  soil  to  loosen  up,  and  only 
an  occasional  raking  is  needed  to  keep 
down  weeds  until  the  plants  cover  the 
ground.  Since  just  enough  space  is 
required  between  the  beds  for  furrows 
economy  of  space  results. 

"Much  time  and  labor  are  saved  in. 
the  care  of  the  plants,  not  to  mention 
ease  and  convenience  of  being  able  to 
pick  off  two  rows  at  dne  time." 

(Editor's  Note — These  methods.  In  various 
forms,  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  xuo- 
cpsa  by  others;  they  are  not  strictly  "new," 
but  Mr.  Welch's  adaptation  of  the  box  Met 
Is  especially  Interesting.  Any  subscriber  in- 
tending to  conduct  similar  experments  should 
bear  in  In  mind  the  necessity  for  fertilization 
and  renewal  of  soil  in  so  small  a  space. ) 


Pioneer  Spirit  Carries  Woman  Farmer  to  Success 


THAT  not  all  empire  builders  are 
men  and  that  the  pioneer  spirit 
etill  lives  is  evidenced  by  the 
accomplishments  of  many  California 
farm  women. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  whose  achieve- 
ment in  developing  a  fine  50-acre 
ranch  near  Willows,  Cal.,  has  attracted 
wide  attention,  deserves  special  credit 
because  she  left  the  city  to  engage 
In  farming  and  tackled  many  knotty 
problems  without  previous  experience. 

The  Sprague  family  had  been  living 
In  San  Francisco,  when  four  years  ago 
a  doctor's  verdict  sent  Mrs.  Sprague 
to  the  interior  valley  in  search  of 
health.  Her  husband  remained  in  the 
olty  with  the  expectation  of  bearing 
financial  loss  through  her  determina- 
tion to  engage  in  farming,  but  willing 
to  do  so  if  it  meant  restoration  of  her 
health.  « 

THEY  SELECT  RANCH 

After  some  investigation  Mrs. 
Sprague  and  her  16-year-old  son  ac- 
quired the  Glenn  County  acreage  and 
Immediately  set  to  work  to  Improve  it. 

Although  not  strong  in  body,  Mrs. 
Bprague  possessed  a  spirit  as  invincible 
as  a  crusader  of  old.  and  she  and  her 
son  made  ambitious  plans. 

A  portion  of  the  land  was  prepared 
and  planted  to  alfalfa.  With  part  of 
their  money  they  purchased  several 
Holsteln  cows,  and  with  part  they 
bought  some  day-old  Leghorn  chicks. 
They  repaired  the  barn,  put  in  cement 
floors  and  built  a  substantial  corral 
and  brooder  house. 

Water  was  piped  to  every  building 
and  yard.  Mrs.  Sprague  hereself,  as  she 
grew  stronger,  helped  dig  the  pipe  line. 

Mother  and  son.  always  pals,  con- 
sulted every  authority  on  dairying  and 
poultry.    Farm    Journals,  government 


Mother  and  Son  Partners  in  Developing  Profitable 
Glenn  County  Diversified  Ranch 
By  MRS.  JACK  CORBETT 


bulletins,  pamphlets  from  the  State 
Agricultural  College  were  referred  to. 
The  aid  of  the  county  farm  adviser 
was  enlisted.  They  joined  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Mrs.  Sprague  became  a  leader 
in  the  woman's  club  of  her  neighbor- 
hood. Both  took  a  keen  interest  in 
community  affairs,  and — they  worked. 

Mrs.  Sprague  gained  steadily  in 
health,  and  as  the  years  went  by  they 
built  up  a  splendid  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  until  now  Walter  has  a  string  of 
twenty-four — and  he  watches  keenly 
the  cream  tests. 

From  a  few  hundred  chicks  Mrs. 
Sprague's  flock  has  grown  to  2400,  and 
there  are  never  less  than  600  laying 
hens  at  work. 

ALFALFA  ACREAGE  INCREASED 

The  alfalfa  patch  has  increased  to  30 
acres,  as  fine  a  stand  as  one  can  find 
in  the  State. 

Recently  a  new  chicken  house  was 
finished,  which  is  the  pride  of  Mrs. 
Sprague's  heart,  for  it  embodies  the 
best  characteristics  of  all  the  chicken 
houses  she  has  ever  seen,  with  a  few 
improvements  she  herself  has  added. 

In  1921,  from  the  products  of  500 
hens,  Mrs.  Sprague  made  a  net  profit 
of  $934.  Now,  she  says,  she  can  make 
each  hen  average  $2  a  year  net. 

Previous  to  becoming  a  rancher  Mrs. 
Sprague  had  been  accustomed  to  city 
conveniences,  and  some  phases  of 
ranch  life  were  disagreeable  to  her. 

She  had  been  used  to  electricity,  for 
Instance,  and  to  live  where  kerosene 
lamps  had  to  be  constantly  filled  and 


cleaned,  and  where  water  was  pumped 
by  hand  or  by  the  wind  (when  it  blew 
hard  enough)  was  annoying. 

For  some  time  she  considered  the 
matter,  and  consulted  her  neighbors. 
The  power  line  was  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  neighborhood,  but  she 
obtained  figures,  mulled  them  over  with 
the  other  ranches,  and  visited  the 
power  company's  office  time  and  again 
until  finally  an  estimate  was  given  her 
of  the  cost  of  installing  a  power 
line  that  she  felt  they  could  all  afford. 

Then  she  held  another  conference 
with  her  neighbors,  with  the  result  that 
one  morning  she  drove  into  the  power 
company's  office  and  placed  her  or- 
der for  the  installing  of  the  neighbor- 
hood line. 

Her  ranch  now  is  equipped  with  light 
and  power.  Her  chicken  houses  are 
ablaze  at  4  o'clock  each  morning,  and 
the  product  of  her  hens  is  increasing. 
Water  for  the  ranch  is  pumped  by  elec- 
tricity, and  Walter  is  now  about  to  in- 
stall a  power-operated  milking  machine. 

HAS  MANY  INTERESTS 

Mrs.  Sprague  delights  in  a  new  elec- 
tric range  in  her  kitchen,  a  room  which 
she  painted  and  enameled  in  the  popu- 
lar ivory  shade  during  a  few  spare 
hours  in  honor  of  the  new  range,  she 
says.  Besides  this  she  possesses  many 
of  the  electric  conveniences  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  women  generally. 

When  she  is  not  caring  for  young 
chicks,  separating  cockerels  from  pul- 
lets, driving  to  market    with  young 


friers,  culling  out  boarders,  experiment- 
ing with  feeds  to  get  the  best  results, 
decorating  the  house  or  planning  new 
chicken  equipment,  her  time  is  devoted 
to  music  and  to  the  world's  best  lit- 
erature. She  is  a  charming  conversa- 
tionalist, and  she  is  always  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  whether  attired  in  hip  boots 
during  a  period  of  irrigating  or  in  an 
afternoon  dress,  entertaining  her  club. 

She  is  now  deep  in  the  experiment  of 
breeding  up  her  flock.  During  the  past 
year  she  made  a  close  study  of  the 
subject  and  found  that  the  birds  that 
were  late  in  molting  took  a  much 
shorter  time  for  the  operation  and  lost 
less  time  from  laying  than  the  early 
molting  hens. 

She  has  selected  a  number  of  her 
late-molting  hens  for  breeding  pur- 
poses and  has  secured  some  fine  trap- 
nest  males  from  Oregon,  the  product  of 
late-molting  hens.  She  will  use  the 
eggs  from  this  variety  for  incubating. 
In  this  way  she  will  obtain  next  year  a 
flock  that  will  go  through  the  regular 
molting  season  without  loss,  she  be- 
lieves. 

With  health  fully  restored,  and  with 
personality  radiating  enthusiasm  and 
contentment,  Mrs.  Sprague  says  that 
ranching  pays.  During  the  past  year 
her  husband  has  been  spending  more 
and  more  time  at  the  ranch,  and  he  ex- 
pects shortly  to  give  up  his  city  work 
and  join  his  family  permanently. 

Their  son,  Walter,  young  as  he  is,  is 
becoming  an  authority  on  dairy  stoefc. 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Sprague  made 
ranching  pay,  and  recovered  her  health 
in  the  bargain,  but  she  has  been  a 
factor  in  building  up  a  splendid  com- 
munity spirit  in  her  neighborhood  and 
in  inspiring  those  about  her  to  achieve 
higher  standards  of  farming. 
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augmented  by  regular  contributions  from  authorities  of  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Extension 
Service,  as  well  as  information  furnished  by  representative 
farm  leaders  and  practical  producers  of  the  entire  Paclfio 
West. 

"EVERT  READER  A  REPORTER" 
Concise,   helpful   articles  and  good,   clear  pictures  are 
welcomed.    Those  accepted  will  be  paid  for  at  space  rates 
ftnd  unavailable  material  returned  promptly  If  postage  la 
inclosed. 

TOUR  QUESTION'S  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  an  Institution  of  aervlce. 
Through  Its  large  staff  of  specialists  and  Its  close  contact 
With  authentic  sources  of  information,  this  magazine  la 
■  ble  and  willing  to  give  aid  or  information  to  any  aub- 
■crlber.  Address  all  agricultural  questions  to  1 
•  nd  FARM  Editor.  Examiner  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Give 
name  and  address  and  inclose  stamp  for  reply. 


Pithy  Paragraphs 


PROMOTING  POULTRY  PRODUCTION 
Poultry  experts  have  done  such  splendid 
work  in  solving  production  problems  that  the 
•upply  threatens  to  overtake  the  demand.  Dur- 
ing 1921  the  number  of  chickens  in  the  United 
States  increased  26,000,000,  while  the  price  last 
year  was  six  cents  per  fowl  less  than  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  eggs  in  storage  in  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  markets  last  September  was  a 
million  caies  more  than  12  months  before,  while 
the  price  per  dozen  in  1922  was  four  cents  less 
than  in  1921. 
Although  135  million  dozen  more  eggs  were 
produced  last  year  than  the  year  before,  poultry- 
men  received  38  million  dollars  less  for  them. 
These  figures,  which  were  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  the  consumption  of  eggs, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  foods. 


EATING  MORE  LEAF  VEGETABLES 
The  recent  enormous  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  lettuce  and  other  leaf  vegetables  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  discovery  of  the  superior 
food  value  of  these  articles.  In  olden  times  the 
worth  of  foods  was  mainly  measured  by  calories, 
or  heat  producing  power.  The  discovery  of  vita- 
mines,  life-giving  property  of  food,  and  realiza- 
tion that  leaf  vegetables  are  not  only  rich  in  these 
substances  and  mineral  salts,  but  also  play  an 
Important  part  in  keeping  the  intestinal  tract 
clean,  has  led  to  a  much  larger  use  of  lettuce, 
spinach,  chard,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  similar 
garden  products.  People  are  realizing  that  health- 
fulness  and  wholesomeness  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  choosing  foods.  In  this  connection  it 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  annual  production 
of  lettuce  in  California  has  risen  to  nearly  10,000 
carloads. 


RUINING  ROADSIDE  SHADE  TREES 
The  pepper  trees  along  the  Valley  boulevard 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Pomona,  black  locusts 
bordering  the  State  highway  in  the  Antelope  Val- 
ley, and  elms  growing  beside  the  road  which  enters 
Ashland,  Ore.,  are  three  good  examples  of  the  way 
roadside  shade  trees  are  being  ruined  by  injudi- 
cious pruning.  The  pepper  trees  have  recently 
bad  all  the  twigs  and  small  branches  removed 
from  their  limbs  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 
The  chief  beauty  of  a  naturally  grown  pepper  tree 
consists  in  the  drooping,  decorative  lower  branches, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  When, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  main  limbs  are 
denuded  and  only  a  small  amount  of  foliage  left 
at  the  top  of  the  tree,  this  beautiful  effect  is  de- 
stroyed. Wind  damage  has  been  cited  as  the  rea- 
son for  this  severe  pruning,  but  granting  the  possi- 
bility of  breakage,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  extreme  measures. 

Half  the  tops  recently  were  removed  from  some 
of  the  small  locusts  above  mentioned — trees  which 
naturally  make  dense,  low-branched  growth  in  a 
windy,  desert  country  and  need  all  their  tops  for 
protection  against  adverse  conditions,  at  least  until 
they  have  attained  good  size.  Shortly  after  plant- 
ing, the  elm  trees  were  trimmed  to  straight  whips 
eix  to  eight  feet  long,  with  small  tufts  of  foliage  at 
the  top.  Now,  twelve  years  afterwards,  they  are  no 
larger  than  they  should  have  been  at  five  years 
of  age. 
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Fertilizing  by  Spraying 

SOME  Pajaro  Valley  orchardists  feed  their  ap- 
ple trees  by  spraying  with  nitrate  of  soda,  ac- 
cording to  Carol  Rogers,  who  declares  that  this 
method  of  fertilization  beats  applying  chemicals 
to  the  soil.  Mr.  Rogers  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  orchards  in  Santa  Cruz  County, 
and  his  100-acre  place  for  years  has  been  used 
by  agricultural  college  specialists  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Holsteins  Make  Records 

THE  champion  Holstein  aged  cow  In  California 
Is  Adirondac  Weitske  Dairy  Maid  of  the 
Bridgeford  Farm,  near  Patterson  (Stanislaus 
County).  This  cow  gave  in  one  year  34,402  pounds 
of  milk,  which  contained  enough  fat  to  make 
1420  pounds  of  butter. 

Segis  Mead  Salambo,  an  aged  Holstein  cow, 
owned  by  J.  S.  Gibson  of  Williams  (Colusa 
County),  recently  completed  a  yearly  record  of 
24,927  pounds  of  milk,  which  was  sufficiently  rich 
to  make  1008  pounds  of  butter.  These  records 
were  made  under  official  test,  according  to  the 
Hol8tein-Prieslan  Association  of  America. 

Orange  Land,  $75  an  Acre 

FIRST  class  orange  land  under  an  irrigation 
system,  the  construction  of  which  is  to  be 
started  this  spring,  can  be  bought  in  Butte  County 
for  $75  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  H.  E.  Drobish, 
farm  adviser,  whose  office  is  at  Oroville.  The  soil 
Is  red  loam  without  hardpan,  and  lies  In  the  foot- 
hill thermal  belt.  The  timber  on  the  ground  will 
pay  for  clearing,  Including  grubbing,  states  Mr. 
Drobish,  who  believes  that  fruit  growing  in  the 
Wyandotte  district,  where  the  land  Is  located,  of- 
fers exceptionally  attractive  Inducements.  One 
piece  of  land  priced  at  $50  an  acre  adjoins  a  young 
olive  orchard  which  at  seven  years  of  age  pro- 
duced two  tons  of  fruit  per  acre  last  year. 

Tenant  Farmers  Organize 

U'PHE  Associated  Tenant  Farmers  of  America" 
A  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  latest  agricultural 
organizations.  It  was  formed  last  November  at 
Lewlston,  Nebraska,  by  five  men,  all  farm  renters. 
They  have  begun  publishing  an  official  organ,  the 
Tenant  Farmers'  Bulletin,  and  hope  to  accomplish 
great  things  for  those  who  cultivate  rented  land. 
The  spirit  of  the  association  is  indicated  by  the 
following  "call  to  arms"  issued  by  F.  O.  Slagle, 
secretary-treasurer : 

"Mr.  Tenant  Farmer,  the  wolves  are  at  the 
door!  Rally  to  the  defense  of  your  home,  your 
family,  your  business,  and  all  your  best  Interests! 
Let  us  band  ourselves  together  to  ward  off  the 
onslaught  of  the  organized  packs  that  are  preying 
on  the  farmer." 

Calcium  Cyanide  Kills  Squirrels 

IT  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  calcium 
cyanide,  in  the  presence  of  moisture  will  give 
off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  very  quickly.  This  gas  is 
highly  poisonous,  diffusing  with  great  rapidity,  and 
is  said  to  kill  any  breathing  animal  or  insect  sub- 
jected to  the  fumes. 

Recently  this  property  of  calcium  cyanide  has 
been  used  in  the  control  of  ground  squirrels  and 
other  burrowing  animals,  by  depositing  a  small 
quantity  in  the  entrance  of  the  burrow  and  closing 
the  hole  by  tamping  in  dirt.  The  natural  moisture 
of  the  earth  causes  the  gas  to  be  evolved,  and, 
being  about  the  same  density  as  air,  It  spreads 
throughout  the  burrow  system. 

Its  effect  is  such  as  not  to  be  offensive  or  to 
give  alarm  to  the  animal,  a  few  inhalations  soon 
rendering  it  unconscious,  followed  by  a  quick  and 
painless  death.  According  to  those  who  have  tested 
the  chemical,  however,  it  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  with  no  danger  to  the  operator — being  in 
dry  flake  form.  The  only  precaution  necessary, 
it  is  asserted,  is  to  keep  covered  tightly  when  not 
In  use. 

Get  Together  on  Dairy  Breeds 

At  a  meeting  called  In  Washington,  February  6, 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  representatives 
of  five  dairy  cattle  breed  associations  agreed  to 
make  special  efforts  to  suppress  destructive  riv- 
alry and  to  work  together  in  every  way  possible 
to  develop  the  dairy  industry  and  particularly  the 
purebred  dairy  cattle  business.  The  breeds  repre- 
sented were  the  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian  and  Jersey.  More  than  twenty 
representatives  were  here  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  presidents  of  four  of  the 
breed  associations  and  the  secretaries  of  all  five. 
Resolutions  passed  at  the  conference  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  more  widespread  testing  for 
production  records  among  breeders  of  purebred 
cattle;  means  of  causing  a  wider  distribution  of 
purebred  cattle;  the  recognition  in  counties  and 
States  of  superior  sires;  rules  governing  sales  of 
purebred  cattle;  means  for  lowering  the  cost  of 
recording  animals  in  herd  books;  supervision  of 
production  records;  means  of  making  the  show- 


ing of  cattle  at  fairs  more  educational  to  farmers 
and  other  visitors;  rules  governing  public  sales; 
scope  of  the  work  of  field  representatives  of  breed 
associations;  and  other  subjects  concerning  the 
conduct  of  breed  associations  and  the  furthering 
of  the  interests  of  purebred  dairy  cattle.  The 
need  of  more  support  for  tuberculosis  eradication 
by  the  area  method  was  also  emphasized. 

Land  Banks  Earn  Millions 

FEDERAL  farm  loan  banks  last  year  loaned 
$224,000,000  and  earned  $5,700,000.  During 
that  period  they  sold  $40,000.4100  worth  of  farm 
lands  to  satisfy  loans  amounting  to  $15,000,000. 

Buy  Bull  for  Family  Cows 

THIRTY-FIVE  owners  of  family  cows  in  the 
Arvin  community,  Kern  County,  who  were  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  using  scrub  bulls 
or  importing  a  purebred  sire,  chose  the  latter 
course.  They  formed  an  association,  assessed  the 
members  $7.60  each  and  purchased  a  purebred 
Guernsey  bull. 

Wool  May  Replace  Apples 

A PLAN  is  on  foot  to  store  2,000,000  pounds  of 
Washington  wool  in  Yakima  apple  warehouses. 
H.  S.  Coffin  of  the  Washington  Woolgrowers'  As- 
sociation, considers  the  project  entirely  feasible, 
since  wool  is  shorn  and  stored  In  the  spring,  when 
deciduous  fruit  warehouses  are  empty.  The  plan 
contemplates  grading  each  grower's  wool  sepa- 
rately and  keeping  the  consignments  intact.  The 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  odor  re- 
maining from  the  stored  wool  would  affect  the 
fruit.  % 

Women  Join  Farm  Bureau 

OVER  300  women  have  Joined  the  Butte  Couuty 
Farm  Bureau.  Fred  Cornehl,  the  able  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  explained  at  a  recent 
Wyandotte  meeting  that  farm  bureau  women 
should  consider  themselves  an  integral  part  of 
the  organization,  rather  than  a  separate  society. 
The  assistant  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  this  gathering.  The  at- 
tendance, order  and  Interest  were  all  remarkably 
good.  A  humorous  "skit"  and  delicious  refresh- 
ments were  features  of  the  evening.  Wyandotte 
is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  fruit  district,  where 
olives  and  oranges  grow  to  perfection.  An  exten- 
sive irrigation  project,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  development  of  the  district,  is  being  started, 
with  prospects  of  early  completion. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editort,  \\ 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  inftfl 
make   up   ORCHARD   and   FARM'S  brilliant 
staff.    Each  is  a  recognized  authority;  each  it 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

XII— W.  S.  KILLINGSWORTH  j 

MR.   KILLINGSWORTH  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia In  January,  1890,  as  the  repr-  , 
sentatlve  of  an  Eastern  fruit  concern.  | 
After  five  seasons  in  the  citrus  sec-  h 
tions  of  Southern  California  and  further  expe- 
rience in  the  deciduous  sections  of  Central  and 
Northern     California  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  ! 
remained  a  year  shipping 
grapes    and    oranges  to 
American  ports. 

On    returning    to    New  j 
York   in   April,  1897,  Mr. 
Killingsworth    s'pent    the  ' 
summer  in  the  melon  dis- 
tricts of  Georgia.    In  the 
fall  of  thiB  same  year  he  ; 
returned  to  California,  1 
where  for  sixteen  years  lie 
acted  as  district  manager 
for    one    of    the    largest  II 
frult-shlpplng  concerns  Id 
w.  s.  killingsworth  the  State. 

Until  he  was  called  lant  j 
year  to  Sacramento  as  horticulturist  and  exec- 
utive assistant  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Killingsworth  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  fruit  shipping  and  growing,  or  in  agri- 
cultural writing.  His  many  years'  experieu-e 
in  California  have  brought  him  into  closest 
contact  with  all  phases  of  horticulture.  Pr..  ■ 
ably  no  man  in  the  State  has  a  wider  acquaint- 
ance among  fruit  growers,  shippers  and  officials. 

Furthermore,  as  a  writer  Mr.  Killlngswor  ',, 
because  of  his  broad  technical  knowledge  aiid 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  fruit  grower's  I 
problems,  has  attained  an  enviable  following.  ' 
His  articles  are  a  regular  feature  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM. 
NEXT  WEEK— PROF.  F.  H.  STONEBURN 
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YOUR  GARDEN 
OF  FLOWERS 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


iEFORE  planting  your  flower  gar- 
'  den  spend  a  few  minutes  in  draw- 
;  a  map  of  it.  Plan  your  garden 
on  paper.  If  your 
grounds  are  small, 
never  set  out  great 
overgrown  shrubs 
and  trees.  The 
yard  needs  bal- 
ance. If  you  are 
planting  just  flow- 
ers, locate  them 
where  the  colors 
will  be  distributed 
to  the  best  advan- 
tage. A  perennial 
:hat  will  not  flower 
until  next  year 
should  be  grown 
near  a  bright  flow- 
ling  annual. 

planting  a  garden   on   paper  with 

reful  thought  as  to  the  airrange- 
•  mt,  not  only  says  time  when  the 
tual  planting  is  in  process,  but  also 
lures  an  intelligent  distribution  of 
•J  I  various  flowers.  A  haphazard  gar- 
Jn,  with  a  bed  of  purple  asters  neigh- 
Jnng  a  bed  of  orange  marigolds— 
Ijperhapa  a  border  of  red  verbenas 
jhrfll  ruin  the  entire  effect  of  the 
■fnting.  One  must  use  discretion 
fih  t  he  bright  colors  because  they 
Kh  so  easily. 

Kochia  bushes  are  becoming  quite 
ftular.      The  Christmas  kochia  is 
most  twice  as  large  as  the  kochia 
Icophylla,  which  usually  grows  about 
m  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  The  tall 
Ichia  bushes  are  very  good  for  back- 
bonds, or  as  corners  for  our  gar- 
ni!    Either  variety  is  used  advan- 
peously  among  flower  beds,  singly 
pn  groups,  in  carrying  out  the  har- 
■tious  effect.    Kochia  lends  dignity 
|the  garden  when  It  is  used  as  a 
Ider  and"r'calls  instant  attention  to 
•otherwise  commonplace  garden. 

I  GROWING  MOCK  CYPRESS 

Kochia  grows  easily  from  seed  sown 
irry  in  the  spring.  Sow  in  seed 
aces  where  there  is  danger  of  frost, 
■nsplant  when  frosts  are  over. 
Bchia  grows  into  sturdy  little  "mock 
Kress"  in  a  short  time,  so  the  plants 
ust  not  be  placed  too  closely  to- 
■her.  If  planted  two  and  a  half 
et  apart  the  plants  will  touch,  form- 
er a  solid,  bright  green  wall  in  sum- 
Br  and  turn  crimson  In  winter.  In 
ie  frostless  belts  kochia  does  not 
se  Its  green  color  during  the  winter 
onths,  but  the  cold,  crisp  air  of 
Iter  parts  of  California,  where  there 
I  plenty  of  bright  winter  sunshine, 
rlns^  the  kochia  into  pyramids  of 
iarlet  and  crimson. 
In  the  Interior  of  California  all  half- 
irdy  plants  should  be  planted  in 
tarch  and  April.  The  list  of  flowers 
t  this  kind  is  extensive.  In  fact,  one 
JulcT  scarcely  begin  naming  them  one 
f  one  without  losing  the  reader's  in- 
fest. California  is  said  to  be  a  land 
Iflowers,  so  those  who  live  in  the 
Parlor  need  only  chose  their  vario- 
la with  a  little  more  caution  than 
le  "semi  t ropiral"  to  prove  the  say- 
ig.  Flowers  certainly  ktow  wonder- 
illy  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where 
taltors  always  comment  upon  the  pro- 
Won  of  flowers  in  bloom. 
Often  a  part  of  the  garden  has  only 
[.limited  amount  of  sunshine.  We 
(ust  fill  up  those  spots  with  flowers 
hlch  thrive  in  such  locations,  such 
f  violets,  pansles,  delphinium,  tuber- 
us  begonia,  anemone,  antirrhinum, 
Kglove,  aquilegla  and  scarlet  flax. 

[  VIOLETS  THRIVE  IN  SHADE 

JViolets  produce  the  longest  stems 
lien  they  are  not  grown  in  the  full 
•nshine.  They  do  well  on  the  north 
1  the  house.  Pansles  like  sunshine 
bring  at  least  half  the  day,  but — 
Ike  the  violet — their  stems  are  long- 
est when  they  are  grown  in  a  cool 
bee.  I  find  the  more  common  strains 
»f  pansles  produce  the  largest  amount 
■  blossoms.  A  much  more  effective 
)anpy  bed  results  when  a  variety  of 
jblors  and  strains  Is  used  together. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  varieties 
delphinium.  The  best  sort  for  size 
feBd  variety  of  colorings  la  a  new 
itraln  developed  In  California.  It  haa 
I  variety  of  blues,  pinks  and  blendltvgs 
tt  all  other  colors.  The  plants  grow 
:o  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  Del- 
phinium la  a  perennial  that  blooma 
tha  first  year,  but  the  bloaaoma  are 
Inar  and   (Continued  on  Pag*  1M) 


How  do 

YOU  Interpret  Quality? 


The  most  careful  purchasers  of  tractors — those  who  insist 
that  their  investment  in  power  equipment  shall  produce 
maximum  returns — invariably  make  the  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor their  choice.  They  standardize  on  the  Holt  product  be- 
cause of  its  superior  quality,  but  not  for  this  reason  in  itself. 
It  is  because  they  know  that  better  design,  better  materials 
and  better  workmanship  mean  better  field  performance. 


There  is  only 
one  "Caterpillar'* 
—Holt  builds  it 

HOLT 

STOCKTON.  CALIF". 
PEORIA.  ILL. 


Take  the  2-Ton  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  (Model  T35)  for  exam- 
ple. Experts  praise  its  overhead 
valve  and  camshaft  motor— users 
find  that  this  feature  means 
greater  power,  fuel  economy, 
easier  motor  accessibility.  Metal- 
lurgists acknowledge  that  the 
materials  used  in  the  2-Ton  are 
of  higher  grade  than  in  anybther 
tractor  on  the  market— users  find 
the  result  in  lessened  wear, 
greater  endurance,  low  upkeep. 
Simplicity  of  design,  compact- 
ness,  complete  enclosure  from 


dust  and  dirt,  accurately  gov- 
erned motor  speed,  use  of  anti- 
friction bearings  throughout— 
these  and  other  features  contrib- 
ute to  the  2-Ton  *'Caterpillar" 
Tractor's  ability  to  provide 
power  at  lowest  cost  per  horse- 
power hour. 

It  is  as  the  result  of  such  per- 
formance that  such  purchasers 
as  the  James  Mills  Orchard  Co., 
the  Italian  Vineyard  Company 
of  Guasti,  Calif.,  William  Helm 
of  Fresno,  Calif., and  others,  have 
standardized  on  Holt  equipment. 


Write  at  once  for  full  information  about  the  2- 
Ton  or  about  the  larger  "Caterpillar"  Tractor*, 
5- Ton,  Weatern  10-Ton  or  the  big  power  "75.* 

THE  HOLT 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Calif.        Peoria,  Illinois 
Lot  AngmUi         San  Francisco         Spokane  ~ 


I  Specialize  inFkrm  Fencing 


oena  tot  my  ritcc  rence  poorw 

FOR  years  I  have  specialized  in  farm  fencing;  tested" 
different  fencing  materials,  and  studied  fencing  re- 
quirements of  every  type  of  farm  and  ranch.  I  have 
gathered  a  lot  of  valuable  facts  which  I  have  placed  in  my 
book  "Fencing  Facts  for  Farmers."  You'll  find  it  interesting. 
Send  for  a  copy  today—it's  FREE.   This  book  tells  all  about  my 

"Red  Top"  Steel  Fence  Posts  and  Farm  Fencing 

►  And  explains  why  1  can  lell  high-grade  fencing  to 
I  you  at  lower  prices.   If  you  have  a  fence  problem 
to  solve,  write  me  about  it — I  believe  I  can  show 
■  you  how  to  build  a  better  fence  and  save  money. 
Get  acquiitad  with  my  personal,  specialized  service. 

Harry  Baylies,  "The  Fence  Man" 

Dept.  Pacific  Finance  Bldf .,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Pullers 

Day 


Send  No  Money— 30  Days  Tria 

Prices  cut  more  than  }46.00for80daysonly. 
Clear  stump  lend  In  time  for  thla  yaex'e  crop.  No  boraei  or  help 
needed.  One  man  alone  pulln  big  etumpe.  Write  for detaile  and  low  pricea 
No  Money  Down.  Send  for 
liberal  SO  day  trial,  low  sale 
price  and  written  8  Year  Guar- 
antee. Very  limited  offer. 

New  Improved  1923  Modal 

M •««  whaola.  to  msvt.  Ona  mail,  •loo*. 

insfM  tho  Elntin  anrwhora   A  roal  porUbla  macblaa 
r  tm  oporato  on  land  ml 
uld  b«  uaolaai 


H Faatcst.  most  M 

Kirstin  t 

aw    vMMa^l^M     fow  moU  oach. 

Donblo  action   4  apaada,  ^* 


Doabia  acurm,  *  ai  n » 
Bqalppad  with  8*  f  «  •  I 
m>  baatcablo. 


2>- 


WRITE  AT  ONCK 

Get  Foil  Pertlculara  on  thla  Very  Limited 
Offer.  Clear  land  at  low  coat  —  Special  Sale 
Pricea  ear.  yon  mere  NOW. 
JL  L  KIRSTIN  CO.,  4504  Lud  St..  Eiranabe.  Mleh. 
vVarie'a  Larcttt  Maaafaotiirar*  •}  Stun.  Full.** 

•avo  Freight  and  Time. 

awrta  ffrain  BaltliMr.. 
a*rUaae»Or».aa»)i 


The  Reliable 
Brooder 


Raises  a  greater  percentage  of  chicka 
than  most  brooders.  It  is  a  constant 
heat,  easy  to  regulate,  cheap  to  oper- 
ate, safe  to  burn.  Write  for  Catalogue 
A   giving  full  particulars. 

C.  E.  HILL  CO. 

418  11th  St.        Oakland,  CaL, 


S  PERRY 


"JarftheBdtg- 


BABY  CHICK  FEEDS 

Everv  Dealer  Everywhere 


USED  PIPE 

All  Sizes  In  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Here  is  the  problem: 

If  one  hen  lays  one  egg  every  other  day,  how  many  eggs  will  a  thousand 
hens  lay  in  one  day?  You  think  you  know  the  answer,  but  you  don't. 

You  could  read  all  the  poultry  books  in  the  world  and  still  you  would 
not  know  the  answer. 

To  find  out  just  how  much  labor  and  feed  it  takes  to  produce  a  thousand 
eggs  a  day  is  what  you  really  want  to  know,  and  the  truth  about  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  interesting  things  you  will  actually  learn  at  our  Practical 
Poultry  School.  . 

Broad-gauged,  practical,  hard  -  headed  business  men  tell  us  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  They  say  California  needs  just  what  you  are  giving  the  people 
who  think  they  want  to  go  into  the  poultry  business,  but  do  not  know  if 
they  are  fitted  for  it. 

Today  we  have  students  from  Honolulu  to  New  York  City  and  nearly 
every  trade  and  profession  are  represented.  That  isn't  all;  we  have  lots  of 
fun  while  we  are  learning,  and  that  isn't  all;  we  have  one  of  the  best  cooks 
in  the  world. 

Write  today  for  further  information. 

Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 

Palo  Alto,  California. 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

W«  are  direct  Importers  and  breeders  of  these  world  famous 
eft-producers.    At   the    groat    1922    Oakland   ahow   our  English 
Lafhoms  were  the  center  of  attraction.    To  meet  the  Increasing 
demand  for  thta  stock  tie  hare  for  the  months  of  February 
and   March  Increased   our  hatching  capacity.   Tou   may  place 
your  order  with  a  10  per  cent  deposit  for  dell»ery  of  chicks 
en   any  Thursday  the  balance  of  the  season. 
OUR  PRICES — Hatching   Eggs:  13.   12:   100.  112:  600.  $55: 
1000.   $100.     Baby   Chicks:   100.   $25;  500.   $120;   1000,  $230. 
CALIFORNIA    WHITE    LEGHORN    BREEDING  FARMS 
nkershlm.   Los  Angeles  County.   Calif.   Route   I.   Box  277-M 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  the 
Pacific  West 


VI— CYRUS  LITTLE  SMITH 

Agricultural  Missionary  of  the  Pacific  Xorthuest 


ABOUT  fifteen  years  ago,  while 
farming  in  Montana,  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  listening  to  several  farmers'  insti- 
tute speeches  made  by  "Farmer" 
Smith,  as  he  is  familiarly  and  affec- 
tionately called  by  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

To  say  the  speaker  was  full  of  his 
subject  would  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  great  abundance  of  practical  in- 
formation which  he  possessed.  Advice 
and  counsel  upon  every  conceivable 
farm  topic  seemed  to  exude  from  every 
pore  of  this  remarkable  man. 

SPEAKS  FROM  EXPERIENCE 

I  have  never  heard  but  one  other 
speaker  who  was  so  well  informed 
upon  farming  in  all  its  branches,  and 
that  was  Henry  Wallace,  father  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But 
while  Wallace  was  inclined  to  lay  down 
the  law  of  agricultural  science  as  one 
having  authority,  Smith  makes  heart- 
to-heart  talks,  speaking  as  a  brother 
soil  tiller. 

Half  a  lifetime  of  the  hardest  kind 
of  labor  in  the  fields  and  orchards  of 
Ohio.  Michigan  and  Minnesota  have 
put  Smith  in  a  position  to  speak  sym- 


Do  Your  Farm  Hauling  With  an 
International  Speed  Truck 


FOLLOW  the  example  of  the 
farmer  shown  at  the  left  in  this 
illustration  and  equip  yourself 
with  a  speedy  reliable  Inter- 
national Speed  Truck.  In  the  past 
year  or  two,  while  thousands  of 
McCormick  -  Deering  dealers 
have  improved  their  service  with 
"Red  Baby"  Speed  Trucks,  up-to- 
date  farmers  in  all  sections  have 
invested  in  the  same  kind  of 
efficient  haulage. 

You  can  get  the  speed  truck 
equipped  with  cab  and  general 
purpose  body,  as  shown  above, 
and  do  all  your  farm  hauling 

Free  Inspection  Service 

A  big  factor  in  the  popularity  and  value  of  these  trucks  is 

Se  remarkable  service  we  render.  Four  times  a  year  all 
temationals  are  inspected  by  factory  -  trainedroad  engi- 
neers traveling  out  of  93  branch  houses.  The  owner 
or  driver  is  instructed  in  the  care  and  operation  of  his 
truck  |  minor  adjustments  are  made  and  a  written  report 
gives  the  exact  condition  of  the  truck.  This  service  is  free 
and  it  continues  during  the  entire  life  of  the  truck. 


quickly,  at  the  right  time,  and  at 
low  cost.  Or  you  can  get  differ- 
ent equipment  to  suit  all  loads 
from  grain  to  live  stock.  Various 
body  and  cab  combinations  are 
available  with  the  2,000-lb.  speed 
truck  and  with  the  larger  Inter- 
national Motor  Trucks  up  to  the 
10,000-lb.  truck  for  heavy-duty 
service.  One  of  the  larger  models 
shown  below. 


Send  for  Catalog 

Let  motor  haulage  make  your  farming  easier  and  more  profit- 
able. Own  one  of  these  popular  trucks  —  made  by  the 
makers  of  high-quality  farm  power  equipment.  Talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer  or  the 
nearest  regular  International  truck  dealer.  For  a  catalog, 
write  the  address  below. 


International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 

<iaco*roa«TtD> 


U  S  A 


Cyrus  L.  ("Farmer")  Smith  J 

pathetically  of  the  trials  and  difficuH 
ties  which  the  agriculturist  has  taj 
overcome.  He  knows  just  what  si 
rancher  is  up  against,  because  he  bata 
been  there  himself  and  bucked  the' 
producer's  game  from  many  angles. 

LEARNS  TO  LOVE  FARMING 


urn: 


Few  farmers  have  had  a  more  str 
uous   experience    than   C.   L.  Smi 
Starting  in  life  with  but  eight  mc 
of  schooling — which  he  received  a 
age  of  11  years,  working  for  his  bo 
and  clothes  meanwhile — he  afterwa 
burned  charcoal  for  $3  a  month 
"found,"  and  then  nearly  died  from 
rattlesnake  bite. 

He  next  worked  in  a  market  gard 
and  nursery  three  years  for  $50,  $60 
and  $75  a  year.  These  years  of 
while  at  a  tender  age  did  not  bring 
much  money,  but  left  the  lad  with 
great  love  for  the  soil  and  all  growl 
living  things,  an  attachment  whi 
has  increased  for  60  years. 

PREACHES   GOOD  FARMING 

With    zeal   and    enthusiasm  whic 
three  score  years  of  toil  and  sufferl 
has  not  quenched,  Cyrus  Little  Smlt 
preaches  the  gospel  of  good  farmir 
clear  thinking  and  right  living  in 
way  that  carries  conviction  and  leads 
to  early  action.    It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  phase  of  farming  or  farmi 
life  he  Is  discussing,  he  Is  there  with 
the  goods,  usually  able  to  answer  any 
and  every  question  right  off  the  ba 
and  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory 
his  hearers.    After  his  speeches  he 
always  surrounded   with  a  crowd 
farm  people,  who  tell  him  their  exper 
ences  and  ask  his  advice,  confident 
not  being  disappointed. 

In  1891  Smith  was  made  asslsta 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Minne- 
sota and  editor  of  the  Western  Farm- 
er. Six  years  later  his  editorial  ser- 
vices were  transferred  to  the  North- 
western Farmer.  In  1900  he  came  to! 
Washington  State  as  an  agricultural 
agent  for  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Railway. 

INCREASES  FARM  CROPS 

Six  years  later  he  was  employed  for 
one  year  by  the  State  Agricultural 
College  as  a  farmers'  institute  lecturer. 
He  Is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  rail- 
road company,  but  the  people  of  Wash-' 
Ington  and  the  entire  Pacific  North- 
west claim  Farmer  Smith  aa  their 
own  agricultural  guide  and  counselor, 
for  he  serves  everybody  by  promoting 
general  prosperity. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  results  oh- 
talned  under  his  leadership,  the  num- 
ber of  silos  in  the  Yakima  Valley  (in- 
creased from  seven  to  8060  In  tea. 
years,  while  the  acreage  of  corn  ex- 
panded from  300  to  16,000  and  th 
vadlue  of  farm  products  expo 
from  $7,000,000  tto  $54,000,000 
BARNHILU 
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Coachella  Valley  Shipping  Grapefruit 

Favorable  Climatic  Conditions  Make  Possible  the  Produc- 
tion of  Unusually  Sweet,  Early  Maturing  Fruit 


I  OR  the  tfrst  time  the  Coa- 
chella Valley  is  making  com- 
mercial shipments  of  grape- 
fruit that  promises  to  rival 
in  quality  that  produced  in 
any  other  cltms  section.  The 
sweetness  of  this  fruit  justi- 
fies its  being  called  "the 
grapefruit  that  can  be  eaten  without 
sugar." 

Produced  in  a  land  where  there  is 
less  rainfall  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  southwest,  except  Death  Valley,  it 
is  marketed  with  the  earliest  grape- 
fruit of  the  country. 

The  claim  of  superior  sweetness  for 
Coachella  Valley  grapefruit  is  based 
on  chemical  analyses  made  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
tests  show  that  Imperial  and  Coachella 
Valley  grapefruit  contains  7.14  to  8.02 
per  cent  of  sugar,  while  grapefruit  pro- 
duced in  other  regions  tests  6.49  to 
7.09  per  cent. 

ACID  CONTENT  SMALL 

The  superior  sweetness  of  Coachella 
Valley  grapefruit  is  enhanced  by  an 
unusually  small  acid  content,  which 
adds  to  the  palatablllty  of  this  desert 
product.  It  possesses  an  excellent 
flavor,  delicate  pulp  and  thin  skin. 


The  intense  heat  and  arid  atmos- 
phere of  the  Coachella  Valley,  together 
with  a  growing  season  which  lasts 
from  March  till  November,  accounts 
for  the  unusual  sweetness  and  fine 
quality  of  fruits  grown  there,  accord- 
ing to  A.  D.  Shamel,  government  offi- 
cial, who  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  grapefruit  industry  in  that 
region. 

The  same  climatic  conditions  that 
induce  early  maturity  and  high  quality 
of  fruit  make  as  well  for  remarkable 
tree  growth.  Mr.  Shamel  observed 
trees  on  the  Whitney  place  near  the 
Salton  Sea,  which  at  five  years  of  age 
had  attained  the  size  of  eight  and  ten- 
year-old  trees  ot  the  same  variety 
grown  elsewhere.  Yet  such  rapid  de- 
velopment is  said  not  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  which  continues 
to  improve  as  the  trees  mature. 

HIGHER  GROUND  PREFERRED 

The  higher  slopes  of  the  valley  are 
preferred  for  grapefruit  orchards  The 
otder  groves  are  mostly  in  the  Oasis 
district.  Others  are  located  near  Caleb 
and  Indio  Heights.  These  districts  are 
considered  practically  frostless,  al- 
though young  trees  are  given  protec- 
tion during  cold  spells. 

The  light,  desert  soil  Is  found  con- 
ducive to  thinner  skin  and  finer  tex- 
ture of  pulp.  Fertilization  has  been 
found  necessary.  Meniotus  mclica  is 
preferred  for  summer  cover-cropping 
and  tepary  beans  for  winter. 

The  long  growing  season  makes  pos 
slble  very  early  harvesting,  much  ear 
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By  MARY  E.  WALTER 

Her  than  in  Florida.  Last  fall  the  first 
carload  of  Coachella  grapefruit  was 
picked  October  23.  Shipments  con- 
tinue until  Easter.  Eight-year-old  trees 
last  year  bore  as  high  as  twelve  lug 
boxes  each. 

SUPERIOR  TREES  PLANTED 

Fortunately,  many  orchards  in  the 
valley  were  planted  with  the  best  stock 
available  and  now  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  bud  selection.  Nine 
years  ago  Mr.  Shamel  selected  buds 
from  the  best  trees  in  the  Lyman 
Brown  orchard  at  Highgrove  for  propa- 
gation purposes.  The  variety  was  the 
Marsh  seedless,  the  only  kind  grown 
in  the  valley. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  ha* 
sent  buds  from  the  grapefruit  trees 


thus  grown  to  growers  In  other  parts 
of  California,  which  indicates  the  su- 
periority of  the  strain. 

Coachella  Valley  has  now  approxi- 
mately 125  acres  of  grapefruit,  of 
which  about  eighty  are  in  bearing 

A  steady  increase  in  acreage  is  ex- 
pected as  soon  as  nursery  stock  Is 
available.  The  crop,  as  handled  by  a 
co-operative  association,  brings  50 
cents  to  Jl  a  box  more  than  grapefruit 
grown  in  other  districts.  The  associ- 
ation estimates  a  production  for  this 
year  of  seven  to  eight  carloads. 

PICKED  DURING  COOL  WEATHER 

One  advantage  of  grapefruit  growing 
is  that  the  crop  can  be  picked  during 
the  cooler  part  of  the  year.  The  longer 
the  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree  the  better 
It  becomes.  While  shipments  can  be 
made  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
trade,  yet  to  obtain  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  growers  prefer  to  ship  about 
February  1. 


Five-year-old  grapefruit  tree 
on  R.  Gregg  Whitney  ranch, 
Coachella  Valley. 
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Enormous  yields  from  young 
trees  are  characteristic.  The 
industry  has  been  longer  estab- 
lished in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
where  this  photograph  was  f 
taken. 


Dr.  Forbes  in  Timbuctoo 

DR.  R.  H.  FORBES,  long  time  direc- 
tor of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  and  author  of  many  helpful 
publications  on  agriculture  under  arid 
conditions,  has  completed  his  work  for 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Egypt  and 
has  accepted  an  appointment  under 
the  French  Government  to  survey  and 
report  on  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  Timbuctoo  in  French  Nigeria — J. 
E.  C. 


Marsh  seedless  specimens  grown  by  R.  Whit- 
ney, and  marketed  under  the  "Salton  Seed- 


less" brand.  Imperial  growers  have  adopted 
the  name  "Barbara  Worth." 
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WANT  FARMER  REGENTS 

The  agricultural  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  California 
last  year,  recommends  thajt  more  farm- 
ers be  appointed  on  the  board  of  re- 
gents governing  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

LUMBER  NEEDED  FOR  BOXES 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  all  the  lumber 
produced  In  the  United  States  is  used 
for  crates  and  boxes,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Storage  and  Precooling — Import%^fsh)Jpingresh 


RU1T  when  picked  from  the 
tree  should  not  be  consid- 
ered dead  or  inert.  After 
harvest  it  is  still  living,  so 
to  speak,  and  remains  alive 
for  an  indefinite  period,  de- 
pending upon  conditions. 
Fruit  respires,  or,  to  use  a 
more  common  expression,  "breathes," 
and  takes  in  oxygen  and  gives  off 
carbon  dioxide  and  a  small  amount  of 
water  vapor,  as  do  all  other  living 
parts  of  plants.  Furthermore,  there 
axe  other  metabolic  activities,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  tissues  or  flesh  of 
the  fruit  gradually  break  down  and  be- 


Refrigeration  Is  a  Blessing 

ONE  reason  why  California  fruits  are  in  greatest  demand 
and  have  the  highest  market  value  is  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced methods  of  refrigeration  used  in  this  State.  The 
grower,  as  well  as  the  shipper,  is  taking  great  interest  in 
newer  developments,  such  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Over 
holser  in  this  article.  — The  Editor. 

By  E.  L.  OVERHOLSER 

Jiivision  of  Pomology.  Univernity  of  California 
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has  a  well-established  market,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  store  his  fruit  in  or 
near  that  market,  rather  than  hold  it 
at  point  of  origin.  In  this  way  bis 
product  is  available  for  quick  delivery 
under  favorable  market  conditions  in 
quantities  to  meet  the  demand,  and  is 
not  exposed  to  the  dangers  incident 
to  traffic. 

WHAT  IS  PRECOOLING? 

The  term  "precooling"  may  be  con- 
sidered as  referring  to  the  reduction 
of  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  very 
soon  after  harvesting  and  before  it  is 
placed  into  cold  storage  proper,  and 
more  especially  before  it  is  loaded 
into  refrigerator  cars  for  transporta- 
tion to  distant  markets  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  fresh  state. 

Under  California  conditions,  where 
many  of  the  largest  markets  are  rela- 
tively great  distances  away,  nearly  all 
deciduous  fruits  may  be  shipped  more 


The  Bosc  pear  is  a  splendid 
variety  and  keeps  nicely  in 
storage  when  harvested  at 
proper  stage  of  maturity.  The 
specimen  at  right  was  picked 
too  early,  and  wilted. 


come  dry  or  soft,  and  decay  sets  In. 

One  way  to  check  these  metabolic 
or  living  processes  or  changes,  and 
to  delay  the  final  breaking  down  of  the 
fruit,  is  to  place  it  at  low  tempera- 
tures of  about  32*  F.  Furthermore, 
cold  storage  temperatures  prevent  the 
growth  and  spread  of  rot  organisms. 

The  value  of  employing  cold  stor- 
age in  the  marketing  of  fruit,  there- 
fore, would  be  in  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  fruit,  and  thereby  extending 
the  period  of  marketability. 

For  example,  the  placing  tempora- 
rily of  part  of  the  crop  of  pears  in 
cold  storage,  to  remove  that  portion 
from  the  market,  so  that  it  does  not 
compete  with  the  remainder,  might 
well  become  a  growing  practice.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  market  the  pres- 
ent apple  crop  of  the  United  States 
without  great  loss  to  both  the  grow- 
ers and  consumers,  except  for  the  aid 
of  cold  storage. 

STORAGE  EXERTS  GREAT 
INFLUENCE 

It  is  obvious  that  a  practice  which 
prolongs  the  marketing  period  of  any 
seasonal  commodity  has  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  its  distribution. 

The  possibility  of  Btoring  fruit  has 
had  an  Important  Influence  on  lead- 
ing commercial  varieties.  Formerly 
only  a  very  few  late  apples,  for  ex- 
ample, were  available  for  distribution 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  Under  present  systems  of 
handling  through  storage,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
more  delicate  and  higher-quality  va- 
rieties and  In  this  way  greatly  to 
stimulate  the  demand  out  of  season, 
not  only  for  apples,  but  for  the  more 
quickly  perishable  fruits,  such  as 
pears  and  plums. 

The  very  quickly  perishable  fruits, 
however,  such  as  strawberries,  cher- 
ries and  apricots,  generally  are  not 
held  in  storage  except  over  week-ends 


arrive  in  prime  condition.  The  ob- 
ject, therefore,  is  to  remove  the  ex- 
cess heat  absorbed  in  the  field  or 
accumulating  in  the  mass  of  fruit  by 
radiation  from  Ita  own  tissue. 

The  temperature  of  the  product 
should  be  reduced  quickly  to  a  point 
where  rapid  ripening  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  fruit  and  the  growth  of  rot 
organisms  are  checked.  Even  though 
the  fruit  is  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars,  precooling  Is  advisable,  because 
many  such  cars  are  not  equipped  with 
sufficient  cooling  capacity  to  extract 
the  heat  from  the  fruit  with  sufficient 
degree  of  rapidity  after  loading. 

For  example,  when  warm  fruit  la 
loaded  Into  a  refrigerator  car  It  may 
take  from  two  to  five  days  for  it  to 
reach  a  temperature  of  45"  F.  Even 
then  the  fruit  in  the  car  is  not  uni- 
formly cooled,. and  that  In  the  top  of 
the  car  may  be  from  10'  F.  to  26*  F. 
higher  In  temperature  than  the  ma- 
terial on  the  floor  or  near  the  ice 
bunkers.  During  this  period  the  high 
temperatures  of  the  fruit  and  the 
moisture  and  gases  In  the  car  result 
in  conditions  which  promote  decay 
and  rapid  deterioration. 

ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES 
Stubenrauch.  in  the  1910  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  summarized  the  follow- 
ing advantages  of  precooling:  (a)  The 
marketing  era  of  the  product  is  ex- 
tended; (b)  precooled  fruit  may  be 
loaded  more  closely  and  heavily, 
thereby  increasing  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  cars;  (c)  less  ice  will  be 
consumed  en  route;  (d)  It  renders  un- 
necessary the  premature  picking  of 
fruit,  such  as  peaches,  plums  and  apri- 
cots. In  a  hard,  green  condition,  in 
order  to  offset  the  ripening  which 
takes  place  in  cars  under  ordinary 
icing  methods;  (e)  it  reduces  the  dif- 
ferences frequently  occurring  between 
the  top  and  bottom  tiers,  by  equalising 
temperature  conditions  within  the  car; 
(t)  as  an  adjunct  to  careful  handling 
in  preparing  fruits  for  market,  pre- 
cooling materially  minimises  losses 
from  decay  and  deterioration  in 
transit. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  pre- 
cooling plants,  using  distinctive  sys- 
tems— car  precooling  and  warehouse 
precooling.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
a  blast  or  cold  air  (about  10*  F.)  Is 
blown  or  drawn  through  a  loaded  re- 
frigerator car  for  several  hours  pre- 
vious to  shipment,  or  until  the  Interior 
of  the  car  and  Its  contents  have  a 


jr  for  brief  periods  when  markets  are 
overstocked. 

Cold-storage  plants  formerly  were 
situated  near  the  larger  markets.  In 
recent  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  plants  in  regions  of 
production. 

Storage  at  point  of  origin  has  sev- 
eral advantages.  For  one  thing,  by 
keeping  fruit  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion, the  shipper  or  grower  is  not  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  market,  but 
may  hold  his  fruit  or  ship  to  such 
market  as  he  may  see  fit. 

Again,  by  holding  a  portion  of  the 
crop  In  regions  of  production,  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  strain  on  trans- 
portation at  harvest  time.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  storage  for  at  least  half 
the  crop,  particularly  in  areas  of  large 
production,  seems  to  be  recognized  as 
a  necessary  provision  in  handling 
apples. 

One  other  advantage  in  home  stor- 
age is  that  the  evidences  of  disease 
and  pest  infestation,  such  as  develop- 
ment of  scalds  and  spots  and  deteri- 
oration in  storage,  may  be  brought 
home  more  forcibly  to  the  grower. 

If,  however,  the  grower  or  shipper 


The  Bartlett,  leading  commercial  variety  of  California. 
In  some  cases,  unless  precooled  and  stored  at  a  temperature 
of  32  degrees  F.  during  the  period  between  harvest  and 
consumption,  this  pear  may  scald  badly. 


satisfactorily  when  precooled.  Never- 
theless, the  most  urgent  necessity  for 
precooling  would  be  in  the  case  of  the 
very  quickly  perishable  fruits,  such  as 
the  strawberry,  raspberry  and  fig. 

Apricots,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes, 
plums,  and  summer  and  early  fall 
pears,  in  about  the  order  named,  like- 
wise would  be  benefited  by  precooling 
before  shipment,  those  listed  first  be- 
ing helped  the  most. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  heat  be  taken  out  of  perishable 
fruit  prompUy,  if  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ported any  distance  to   market  and 


temperature  of  Trom  32*  F.  to  36*  F. 

With  the  warehouse  type,  the  fruit 
Is  packed  and  then  placed  in  a  cold 
storage  room  of  about  25*  F.  to  27*  F.. 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  from  32*  F. 
to  34*  F.  and  thun  loaded  direct  Into 
the  iced  c:ars  In  the  cold  condition. 

The  precooling  should  be  done  as 
soon  after  harvest  as  possible  and  the 
car  started  on  Its  way  with  minimum 
delay.  The  temperature  of  the  fruit 
and  the  interior  or  the  car  at  the  be- 
ginning or  the  journey  should  be  as 
nearly  32*  F.  to  34*  F.  as  can  be  eco- 
nomically obtained. 
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Hy  JAMES  C.  KNOLL  IN 


HAT  kind  of  bushes  are 
those?"  insquired  a  visitor 
to  Hugh  M.  Smith's  little 
ranch,  near  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles County. 

"Bushes ! "  ejaculated  the 
highly    a  m  u  8  e  d  orchard- 
ist.    "Those  aren't  bushes; 
they're  four-year-old  fig  trees. 

"And,"  he  added,  "They're  different 
from  ordinary  fig  'trees  in  several 
ways;  for  one  thing,  they're  more 
profitable.'" 

An  annual  income  of  from  $1  to  $2 
per  tree  Is  obtained  by  this  enterpris- 
ing three-acre  fruH  grower,  and  he 
actually  maintains  as  many  as  800 
trees  on  an  acre.  Most  of  his  figs  are 
set  six  feet  apart  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  and  when  in  full  leaf  resemble 
a  veritable  jungle. 

"Why  plant  figs  far  apart?"  queries 
Smith,  "when  they  will  produce  heavy 
crops  under  my  plan?  If  obe  figures 
the  profit  per  tree  ana  multiplies  it 
by  800,  instead  of  100  or  200,  it  is 
easy  to  see  where  I  am  doing  better 
than  the  man  who  believes  fig  trees 
should  have  twenty  to  forty  feet  be- 
tween them.  Furthermore,  if  It  apt- 
pears  later  that  the  figs  are  too 
crowded,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  take 
out  trees.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  am 
getting  the  maximum  production  while 
the  orchard  is  young  and  I  have  seen 
no  reason  as  yet  for  removing  any  of 
my  older  tree*.  By  irrigating  fre- 
quently and  copiously  I  keep  them 
growthy  and  productive.  My  only 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  attacks  of 
nematodes,  and  the  experience  of 
other  growers  indicates  this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  spacing  of  trees." 

UNUSUAL  PRUNING  METHOD 

Close  planting  is  but  one  of  the 
revolutionary  practices  indulged,  by 
Mr.  Smith.  His  method  of  pruning  is 
unusual  to  say  the  least.  His  trees 
literally  are  without  trunks,  as  the 
illustrations  show.  They  are  headed 
so  close  to  the  ground  as  to  appear 
bush-like  In  growth.  The  development 
of  a  number  of  low  main  branches  is 
encouraged  and  every  winter  all 
growth  except  these  main  branches 
is  removed.  The  result,  of  course,  is 
tremendous  development  of  new  wood. 
The  yield  is  proportionately  large. 

An  acre  of  "Brown  Turkey"  trees 
which  are  four  years  old  this  spring, 
yielded  last  year  more  than  $400  worth 
of  fruit  and  trees  of  the  same  variety 
seven  and  eight  years  old  have  aver- 
aged for  three  years  about  $1.50  per 
tree,  according  to  the  owner.  Ka- 
dotas  have  proved  equally  profitable. 
On  the  basis  of  800  trees  per  acre  it 
is  easy  to  figure  astounding  returns. 

Experienced  horticulturists,  how- 
ever, recognize  Mr.  Smith  as  an  ex- 
tremist and  while  admitting  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking,  realise  that 
similar  methods  might  prove  disas- 
trous under  certain  conditions.  For 
example,  it  is  deemed  probable  that 
his  pruning  methods  would  be  imprac- 
ticable in  colder  sections  where  the 


heavy  growth  of  tender  new  wood 
each  season  might  be  endangered  by 
freezing.  Furthermore,  were  he  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  dried  fig. 
grown  so  generally  in  the  central  val- 
leys, harvesting  would  be  complicated 
and  the  density  of  growth  would  be 
a  handicap. 

Yet  the  Smith  method  for  his  pur- 
poses has  a  number  of  advantages. 
He  is  producing  on  a  small  scale 
f regh  figs  for  the  Los  -  Angeles  mar- 
ket. The  limiting  factor  in  this  busi- 
ness is  cost  of  harvesting,  which  in 
some  cases  nearly  has  equaled  the 
sale  value.  Because  his  trees  are  so 
low  and  so  compactly  placed  Smith's 
harvesting  expense  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Women  and  even  children 
can  be  employed  to  do  the  picking 
and  the  troublesome  ladder  is  elimi- 
nated. Again,  the  dense  foliage  pro- 
tects the  fruit  from  birds  and  also 
lengthens  the  harvest  season.  Last 
year  figs  were  marketed  from  July 


Having  completed  the  pruning  of  this  four-year-old  tree,  Mr. 
Smith  shows  how  he  has  established  bush-like  development. 
Note  heavy  cutting  back. 


until  December,  at  prices  ranging 
from  6  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

That  root  growth  is  stimulated  by 
his  method  is  another  contention  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bell  rancher.  "I  think," 
he  says,  "that  by  cutting  back  all  new 
growth  each  year  I  reduce  the  strain 
of  maintaining  old  wood  to  the  mini- 
mum, at  the  same  time  encouraging 


early  and  heavy  growth  of  foliage, 
which  in  turn  feeds  the  root  system 
and  further  increases  its  develop- 
ment. My  trees  don't  look  like  much 
above  ground,  perhaps;  in  fact,  the 
remark  has  been  made  that  I  am 
growing  my  figs  upside  down.  But  I 
feel  that  it  pays  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  part  of  the  tree  that  doesn't 


mm  .- 


The  small  apple  orchard  has  been  in-  * 
terplanted  to  figs,  the  apple  trees 
being  gradually  reduced  by  removal 
of  large  branches,  as  figs  matune.  \ 


Smith  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
recommend  heavy  cutting  back  for 
'runty"  or  stunted  fig  trees,  as  the 
means  of  stimulating  development  for 
the  reasons  outlined  above. 

The  figs  are  acknowledged  as  the 
most  profitable  crop  on  the  Smith 
"little  farm."  In  fact,  eight-year-old 
Arkansas  Beauty  apple  trees,  which 
have  been  profitable  for  several  years, 
are  being  interplanted  to  figs  and 
gradually  displaced. 

Blackberries  and  loganberries,  a 
small  patch  of  which  has  yielded  as 
much  as  $400  worth  of  fruit  in  one 
year,  also  are  being  removed  in  favor 
of  the  figs. 

Mr.  Smith  was  for  twenty  years  a 
commercial  vegetable  grower  in 
Texas.  He  came  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ten  years  ago  and  purchased 
his  suburban  place,  then  raw  land, 
for  $750  per  acre.  It  is  now  valued  at 
$3500  per  acre,  according  to  local 
realtors. 

And  aa  for  city  lite— "Not  in  It!" 
be  exclaims.  "I  love  the  out-of-doors, 
and  anyway,  if  I  want  to  go  to  a  show 
here's  the  big  city  right  at  my  el- 
bow!" 
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Three  Boys  and  Out — in  the  Country 


HOULD  a  man  give  up  a 
good  business  in  the  city  to 
engage  in  (arming?  George 
E.  Burlingame,  successful 
San  Francisco  contractor 
and  builder,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  question  and 
finally  decided  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative. 

Three  bright  young  boys  turned 
the  scales  so  that  the  indicator 
pointed   straight  toward  agriculture. 

"The  city  possesses  many  un- 
doubted advantages  over  the  coun- 
try," confessed  the  erstwhile  urban- 
ite,  "but  everybody  admits  the  coun- 
try is  the  beet  place  in  wjiich  to 
bring  up  boys.  Land  which  fails  to 
produce  anything  else  profitably, 
often  raises  a  good  crop  of  children." 
A  20-acre  fruit   ranch   in  Sonoma 


Former  Builder  Raises  Boys,  Grapes  and 
Chickens  in  Sonoma  County 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  city  man  who  went  to  the  country 
because  he  considered  the  latter  a  better  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  his  three  boys.  And  not  only  did  the 
boys  enjoy  the  change,  but  the  father  and  mother  have 
found  farm  life  pleasant  and  profitable  as  well.  To  be 
sure,  many  new  problems  had  to  be  solved,  but  the  Farm 
Bureau  offered  timely  information  and  practical  assist- 
ance. Now,  the  former  city  dweller  is  one  of  its  directors. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


tail  end  of  the  farm  was  enlarged  until 
it  now  promises  to  wag  the  fruit  dog. 

"Theres  good  money  in  fruit,"  ex- 
plains the  former  San  Franciscan,  "if 
all  conditions  are  favorable.  When 
they  are  not,  as  in  my  case,  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  can  be  carried  on  very 
profitably  in  connection  with  the 
growing  of  grapes  or  other  fruits." 

Some  of  the  methods  used  by  Bur- 
lingame In  attaining  egg  success  may 
prove  of  interest  to  others  who  con- 
template entering  the  chicken  game. 
Chicks  are  brooded  in  rooms  16  feet 
square,  divided  in  the  center  with  a 
wide  board  set  on  edge.    When  the 


reau's  advisers.  The  resultant  pul- 
lets  and   others   which   were  subse- 


quently purchased  proved  such  profit- 
able egg  producers  that  this  feathered 


County  looked  good  to  the  Burlin- 
games;  three  years  ago  they  sold  their 
city  property  and  transferred  their 
belongings  to  Burbank  Land.  The  lo- 
cation they  chose  was  between  Sebas- 
topol  and  Petaluma,  near  the  electric 
line  which  connects  the  two  cities. 

Most  of  the  land  was  covered  with 
grapevines,  with  a  few  apple  and  fruit 
trees.  The  buildings  were  old  and 
dilapidated  and  the  place  was  littered 
with  a  large  accumulation  of  unsightly 
rubbish,  but  a  number  of  beautiful 
shade  trees  made  a  decided  hit  with 
the  new  arrivals,  who  had  grown  weary 
of  brick  and  stone  structures. 

BOYS   LIKE   COUNTRY  LIFE 

The  boys  were  like  colts  turned  into 
green  pastures,  having  always  consid- 
ered the  country  a  place  for  holding 
picnics  and  play  parties.  They  soon 
climbed  to  the  tops  of  all  the  trees 
and  began  to  lay  plans  for  swings, 
trapeze  and  other  paraphernalia  which 
)K>y8  consider  necessary  to  a  normal 
existence. 

The  father  first  turned  his  attention 
to  making  the  place  look  spick  and 
span  and  then  attacked  the  problem 
of  making  the  ground  feed  the  family. 
Apples  and  grapes  make  fine  dessert, 
hut  do  not  stick  to  the  ribs  of  healthy, 
growing  boys. 

As  builder  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  the  Wash- 
ington school  in  Oakland  and  other 
structures,  Mr.  Burlingame  was  accus- 
tomed to  getting  good  pay  for  his 
work,  and  after  growing  fruit  for  a 
year  he  began  to  wonder  if  there  was 
any  money  in  the  country  besides  that 
brought  there  from  the  city.  It  was 
pleasant,  he  found,  to  sit  under  one's 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,  but  unless  the 
vine  bore  enough  grapes  to  pay  living 
expenses,  the  owner  would  be  com- 
pelled to  move  to  a  more  profitable, 
though  less  agreeable,  location. 

Consulting  H.  A.  Weinland,  County 
Farm  Adviser,  the  newcomer  was  told 
that  the  grapes  needed  more  manure 
and  lots  of  it!  Millions  of  Sonoma 
County  chickens  produce  immense 
quantities  of  the  best  kind  of  fertil- 
izer, but  the  demand  from  fruit  grow- 
ers for  this  necessary  article  is  so 
great  that  prices  have  been  pushed  to 
a  point  which  Burlingame  considers 
prohibitive,  so  far  as  his  vineyard  is 
concerned. 

POULTRY  PROVES  PROFITABLE 

Why  should  not  a  fruit  farm  produce 
its  own  fertilizer?  A  bright  thought! 
Butlingame  bought  700  baby  chicks 
and  proceeded  to  brood  them  success- 
fully, with  the  help  of  the  Farm  nu- 


This  is  a  standard  Lyding  laying 
house.  Note  the  front  wall  is  solid, 
save  for  a  few  windows,  instead  of 
having  the  upper  part  open,  as  many 
experts  advocate.  Home-made  litter- 
carrier  shown  at  rear. 


The   Burlingame   boys  enjoy 
their  outdoor  gymnasium, 
which  keeps  them  physically 
■  fit  and  affords  wholesome  fun. 


little  chlrpers  are  large  enough  to  get 
over  this  partition  they  find  a  floor 
covered  with  deep  litter. 

Scratching  In  this  litter,  the  chicks 
are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  all 
kinds  of  feed  of  various  sizes.  The 
whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn  they 
reserve  for  future  use.  consuming  the 
finer  meal  and  seeds  first.  If  they 
were  able  to  measure  the  amount  of 
scratch  feed  (Continued  on  Pagv  I.I) 


-*1 


These 
three 
husky  youngsters 
make  short  work 
of  grape  pruning. 
Teddie  piles 
the  brush, 
while  George 
and  Burt 
handle  saw 
and  shears. 


mrn 


Filling  buttermilk  jars  at  the  new 
brooder  house.  The  feed  carrier 
proves  a  great  convenience  in  caring 
for  young  chicks.  Windows  are  tipped 
in  for  ventilation. 
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Clarkadota 

Fig 
Plantations 

Planting  Time  Is  At 
Hand 

We  are  offering  some  choice  pieces 
of  land  planted  to  Clarkadota  figs 
along  the  Highway  adjoining  the 
city  of  Stockton. 

Should  you  wish  to  Invest  your 
money  in  a  fruit  farm.  Clarkadota 
Fig  Plantations  present  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  profit  in  California. 
Land  planted  to  figs  has  been  a 
good  investment  for  thousands  of 
years.  Any  investment  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  Is  worth  the 
time  it  would  take  you  to  investi- 
gate it.  j 
We  have  just  published  a  new  book- 
let that  Is  an  education  on  figs,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Every  afternoon  at  2:30,  beginning 
February  19th,  we  will  give  a  free 
lecture  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures,  on  this 
wonderful  seedless  canning  fig.  The 
pictures  also  show  the  land  and 
how  it  is  prepared  for  planting. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  move 
on  the  plantations,  as  we  care  for 
the  land  and  trees  for  a  period  of 
six  years:  '  . 

These  plantations  should  pay  back 
your  entire  investment  during  this 
six-year  period. 


W.  G.  L00MIS. 

1127   Market  St.,   Sun  Francluo. 

Kindly  «Mid  me  your  new  booklet 
ilHiut  CLAEKADOTA  FIG  PI.ANTA- 
TIONS.   without  obligation  on  my  part. 


Street 


NATIONAL 


SILOS 

TANKS  -  LUMBER 

From  the  cheapest  that's  good  to  the  be»t 
that's  made  — National  Quality  Silos  are 
made  from  finest  lumber,  accurately  fitted, 
scientifically  designed  and  braced  to  with- 
stand any  weather.  Excluslvepatentspro- 
tect  our  better  bracing  system.  Improved 
doors,  and  other  exclusive 
features.  From  the  heart  of 
the  world's  greatest  lumber 
country  we  ship  our  lumber, 
tanks  and  silos  anywhere. 
Writ* f or  "Making  Silage 
—  It's  an  Interesting 
book  full  of  facta  and 
money-making  ideas. 

"A  National  Silo  is  a  Sign 
of  Prosperity." 

NATIONAL 

TANK  »  PIPE  CO. 

148  Col. Blvd.       Portland,  Ore 


Have  Fenner  Build 
V our  Home 

Ths  Fanner  war  of  bull  ding  Insures  • 
bsttsr  Jiome— at  lass  oost.  Factory 
cutting  eliminate*  wait* 
and  lessens  labor  ooats. 
Only  the  best  of  materials 
used.  You  get  th*  service 
•f  aapart  arohltsots, 
draftsmen  and  mlllmen. 

Writ*  for  portfolio*  of 
Fsqasr  Homes  and 
Plans. 

FENNER  MFO.  CO. 
Bo*  fill 8  . 
Portland.  Omon  ■* 


i'«« 

Ar  rriRv  cur  homf  Li 


When  Answering  Ads 
Please  Mention  Or- 
chard and  Farm 


Power  Pointers 

By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 

NEW  NAMES  FOR  NEW  SCIENCE 
The  new  science  of  stirring  up 
the  soil  without  turning  it  up  now  has 
as  many  names 
as  a  baby  with 
seven  aunts! 
"Vertical  Farm- 
ing" is  one  — 
"Three  Dimen- 
sions Farming" 
is  another.  "Deep 
Tillage"  is  per- 
haps the  com- 
mon term,  but  it 
is  too  often  con- 
fused with  deep 
plowing.  "S  u  b- 
btng  the  Soil"  is  alliterative  and 
threatens  to  achieve  popularity. 


W.    H.  GARDNER 


AUTOMOBILE  MANUFACTURERS 
LEARN  FROM  TRACTOR  ENGI- 
NEERS. 

A  number  of  the  new  cars  are  fitted 
with  efficient  dust  extractors.  Much 
of  the  so-called  carbon  in  the  crank- 
case  cleanings  proves  to  be  silica 
from  road-dust.  The  motor  car  makers 
are  profiting  by  the  ranchers'  experi- 
ence in  keeping  out  soil  particles. 


FARMERS  ARE  ENTHUSIASTIC. 
"The  dehydrator  is  the  biggest 
thing  of  the  day,"  declared  one  of  the 
farmers.  "The  sooner  the  growers  take 
to  it  the  better  off  they  will  be."  But 
even  yet  order  has  not  been  created 
out  of  chaos.  Only  a  comparative  few 
of  the  dehycrrators  on  the  market  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  But 
these  few  have  reached  a  point  where 
it  will  be  profitable  to  advertise  them. 
And  we  are  promised  individual  plants 
of  six  and  seven-ton  capacity. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  ROADS! 
What  does  the  most  harm  to  the 
concrete  highways  of  our  State? 
Heavy  trucks?  Speeding  pleasure 
cars?  Big  "jitney"  busses?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  by  recent 
tests  on  an  elaborate  scale.  It  has 
been  proved  that  on  early  mornings 
after  a  cold  night  the  roadway  tends 
to  contract  laterally  and  "pull  up"  its 
edges  from  the  foundation.  This  curl- 
ing is  very  slight;  but  when  heavy 
trucks  are  driven  over  the  roads  before 
the  sun  has  warmed  them  the  edges 
are  liable  *o  break  down.  The  farmer 
who  starts  out  with  a  load  in  the 
early  hours  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
the  center  of  the  road. 


A LOT  OF  INTEREST  IN  A  DRY 
SUBJECT! 

Dehydrator  talk  fills  the  air!  Pro- 
fessor Christie  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  Mr.  E.  Torpen,  Napa  County's 
Farm  Adviser,  recently  arranged  a 
pilgrimage  of  farmers  to  all  the  dehy 
drators  of  the  Napa  Valley.  Seven 
different  types  were  visited.  Sixty 
odd  ranchers  spent  the  day  in  this 
personally  conducted  search  for  knowl 
edge.  The  visitors  were  especially  in 
terested  in  the  type  where  the  air 
enters  at  the  center  of  the  tunnel — the 
proper  amount  of  heat  and  also  of 
humidity  thus  being  supplied  to  both 
the  green  and  the  nearly-processed 
fruit.  It  Is  reported  that  one  man 
can  run  a  plant  to  a  capacity  of  twenty- 
five  tons  a  day. 


BUYING  A  TRACTOR  TO  FIT. 
Orchardists,  particularly  the  citrus 
growers,  and  vineyardists  are  carefully 
selecting  the  tractor  and  the  imple- 
ments that  will  "fit"'  their  rows.  For 
instance,  in  "10-foot  vines"  usually  it 
is  possible  to  cultivate  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  the  vines— indicating  a 
7-foot  cultivator  or  double  disc.  So 
the  tractor  with  the  power  to  pull  that 
particular  implement  is  just  the  one 
to  buy.  And  that  is  true  even  if  the 
vineyard  isn't  a  large  one.  It  Is  twice 
as  efficient  in  that  particular  place  as 
the  one  that  will  pull  a  6-foot  disc — for 
the  latter  would  have  to  take  two  cuts 
to  a  row.  And  In  oranges,  with  a  21- 
foot  row,  the  big  tractor  that  has  Just 
the  power  to  clean  out  a  row  In  two 
trips  with  a  9-foot  double  diBO — or  the 
smaller  one  that  makes  an  even  three 
trips  with  a  six-footer — those  exactly 
fit  the  farm. 


See  How  Easy  It  Is  To 

Learn  Music  This  New  Way 


Y' 


OTJ  know  how  easy  It  Is  to  put  letters  together 
six)  form  words,  once  you  have  learned  the 
alphabet.  Playing  a  musical  instrument  is  not 
very  much  different.  Once  you  leam  the  notes, 
playing  melodies  on  the  mandolin,  piano  or  violin  Is 
Himply  a  matter  of  putting  the  notes  together  cor- 
rectly. 

The  first  note  shown  above  Is  F. 
Whether  you  are  singing  from  notes, 
playing  Uie  piano  or  banjo  or  any 
other  mualoal  Instrument,  that  note 
In  the  first  space  Is  always  F.  The 
four  notes  Indicated  are  F,  A,  C,  E. 
easy  to  remember  because  they  spell 
the  word  "face."  Certain  strings  on 
the  mandolin,  certain  keys  on  the 
piano,  represent  these  sam*  notes — 
and  once  you  learn  them,  playing 
melodies  on  the  Instrument  Is  largely 
a  matter  or  following  the  notes. 

Anyone  can  now  learn  to  play  a 
musical  instrument  at  home,  without 
a  teacher.  A  new  stmpliried  method 
of  teaching  reduces  all  music  to  Its 
simplest  poftflble  form.  You  can  now 
master  singing,  piano-playing,  or  any 
musical  Instrument  you  wish  right  at 
home,  quickly,  easily,  without  endless  study  and 
practice. 

Praotlce  Is  essential,  of  course — but  It's  fun  the 
new  way.  You'll  begin  1o  play  melodies  almost 
from  the  start.  The  "print  and  picture"  rr/pthod  of 
self- teaching  Is  fascinating ;  It's  simply  a  matter  of 
following  one  Interesting  step  after  another.  You 
leam  that  the  note  in  the  first  space  Is  F.  and  that 
a  certain  key  on  the  piano  Is  F.  Thereafter  you 
will  always  be  able  to  read  F  and  play  It  whenever 
you  see  It.  Just  as  you  are  able  to  recognize  the 
letters  that  make  a  word,  you  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nise and  play  the  notes  that  make  a  melody.  It's 
easy.  Interesting. 

You  don't  have  to  know  anything  whatever  abont 
music  to  learn  to  play  a  musical  Instrument  this 
new  way.  You  don't  h»ve  to  pin  yourself  down 
to  regular  hours,  to  regular  classes.  You  practice 
whenever  you  can,  learn  as  quickly  as  you  please. 
All   the   Intricate    "mysteries"    of   muslo   have  been 


music  be  the  new  Interest  In  your  life.  If  yon  vinM 
to  be  a  social  favorite,  if  you  wish  to  gain  popu- 
larity— choose  your  favorite  instrument  and.  throng** 
the  wonderful  home-study  method  of  the  U.  8. 
School  of  Music,   play   It  three  months  *from  today. 


You  can 


LEARN  TO 

PLAY 

ANY  INSTRUMENT 

Mandolin 

Piano 

Drums  and 

Organ 

Traps 

Vli.llll 

Harmony  and 

Banjo 

Composition 

Clarinet 

Sight  Singing 

Flute 

Vkulele 

Harp 

Piccolo 

Cornet 

Tr^nvbone 

'Cello 

Saxophone 

Guitar 

Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar 

Voice  and  Speech  Culture 

Automatic  Finger  Control 

do    it.     Youngsters   of    10   to    12  yoarf, 
have  done  It,  and  men  as  old  an  69) 

have  found  new  Interest  and  enjoy- 
ment in  learning  how  to  play  a  musi- 
cal instrument.  You  don't  have  to 
listen  while  others  entertain  any  long- 
er. YOl'  can  be  the  center  of  at- 
traction, the  talented  person  who  holds 
the  audience  fascinated. 

Is  It  the  piano  you  wish  to  play, 
the  .mandolin,  the  violin,  the  saxo- 
phone ?  Do  you  want  to  learn  hovf 
to  sing  from  notes?  Are  you  eager  t« 
be  able  to  play  ' 'jazz' '  on  the  clari- 
net, the  banjo? 

Free  Book  Explains 
New  Method 

It  costs  you  nothing  and.  obligates 
you  in  no  way  whatever,  to  -  send  for 
our  free  book  called  "M\»lc  Lessons  in  Your  Own 
Home."  Every  one  who  Is  Interested  In  musts 
should  send  at  once  for  this  valuable  book.  It 
not  only  explains'  the  wonderful  new  simplified 
method  of  learning  music,  but  tells  about  a  special 
ahort   time   offer    now    being   nvade   to   music- lovera. 

Mall  this  coupon  at  once  for  your  copy.  Remem- 
ber, It  obligates  you  in  no  way  whatever— it's 
free.  But  act  now  before  the  supply  Is  exhausted, 
IT.  8.  8CHOOI,  OF  MUSIC.  353.1  Brunswick  Build- 
ing, New  York.  Please  write  name  and  address 
plainly  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  booklet 
reaching  you. 


V.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

3533  Brunswick  Bldfr.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "Music  Lessons  It 
Your  Own  Home."  and  particulars  of  your  Sped* 
Offer.    I  am  interested  in  the  following  course: 


reduced    to    s    method    of    amazing   simplicity — ench 
step   Is   made   as   dear   sa   ABC.     Thousands   hare  , 
already  learned  to  play  their  farorlU  musical  Inatru-  '(Nuns*  ©if"  Instrunient  or"  Course) 

menta  this  splendid  new  quick  way. 

You  Can  Play  Your  Favorite  Instrument     *«»•   „,     u     ,  ,  ,  ,  

*  {Please  Y*  rite  Plainly) 

Three  Monlhs  From  Today 

Address   •«•# 

If  you  srs  dissatisfied  with  your  present  work,  let 
music  act  as  a  stepping  stone  Into  a  new  career.  If 

you  long  for  a  hobby,  s  moans  of  self  expression,  let       City   r   State  *t 

Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted  seam, 
insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  riveted  steel  pipe  well  casing;  corrugated  galvanized  culverts 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 


444 

Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


178  North 
Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 


TREES  and  SHRUBS 

Is 


FRUIT  TREES  budded  from  bear- 


_  ing  orchards:  Apple.  Pear.  Cherry. 
Peach,  Plum.  Prune,  Apricot.  Quince; 
Grapevines,  Shrubbery,  Plants.  Rasp- 
berries. Blackberries.  Dewberries, 
Logans,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Flower- 
ing Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines;  Hedge,  Nut 
and  Shade  Trees.  Carriage  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Salesmen  everywhere.  More  wanud. 

WashingtohNurseryCo 

Box  B-1        Toppenish,  Wash. 


root  FORD  TRUCKS 

RETAIL  PRICE'/T^VVITH  BELT 

Honey  Sack.  Guarantee 
Stat)  $PtciAiTY  ca  |77S  Stanford  ftyt/ 


"How  I  Made 

$10,000  in  One  Year 

With  4200  Hens" 

is  a  book  you  should  hav«  if  you  want 
to  make  money  out  of  chicken*.  The 
man  who  wrote  it  has  no  "secret*" — ha 
simply  wrote  what  he  himself  is  doing 
every  day  and  he  knows  how  to  write 
plainly  so  that  you  run  do  likewise. 
Send  for  It  todny. 

]90   page*,   paper  cover,   ft. 60  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  TUMBACH 

R.   R.   Box  350,       Pasadena,  Cal. 

Second   Edition,   revised   and  enlarged. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR^ 

and  Power  Lawnmoww 
A  Practical.  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  < 
Gardeuers,  Suburbanite*.   Truck  era, 
FloriBts,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Q rower*.  , 
American  Farm  Machine  Co.  \ 
2539  Uri.Av.S.E.pMinoeapoUa.Mlnn. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 


fiO  cent*  a  line  (average  ^  words). 
For  white  space,  cute,  or  display  type, 
most  Is  computed  according  to  total 
■  jiii  i-  occupied  by  advertisement*. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  15 
days  before  dule  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad, 
way  at  Eleventh.  I.os  ADKrles. 


POULTRY 


CO-OPERATIVB  ELECTRIC 
PROFITABLE  POTTL.TR  T  ana 
HATCHKRIE8  —  70.000  superior 
chicks,  turks.  duckling*  every 
week,  from  long  -  established, 
mature,  proven  flocks  of  splen- 
  did.  persistent,  unforced  egg- 
production.  Regular  customers 
fake  half,  spread  their  growing 
■atlsfaetlon  with  continued  use  of  our  180-890 
egg  W.,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred,  W. 
Rocks;  Reds.  Anconas.  Mlnorcas,  Wyandotte*. 
Brnhmae,  Andaluslans.  Ducklings.  Turks.  To 
date  wave  quadrupled  our  bookings  (for 
•very  month  till  June)  over  former  years. 
WHY?  pleased  customers  reorder,  and  their 
friends;  prices  surprisingly  low,  esp.  for  qual- 
Itv,  profit;  carefully  pack,  meet  trains,  avoid 
chilling;  gladly  supply  20  to  20.000  lots;  for 

16  years  Imported,  trapnested,  selected,  mated 
for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  heavy  winter-lay- 
ing. Please  state  definite  wants.  Write:  Prof- 
itable Poultry,  BOX  O.  13  N.  Fair  Oaks, 
Pasadena.  

BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
We  hatch  from  purebred,  specially  selected, 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
360-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns,   12Hc;    Red*.    16V4c;.  Barred  Rocks. 

17  14c:  White  Wyandottes.  2Sc.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. ELEC-CHICK  HATCHER1FS.  Dept. 
"L,"  Burbank.  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank. 

BABY  CHICKS— 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  Ml- 
norcaa.  White  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Bafe  arrival  guaranti-crt.  Free  circular.  Order 
earlv.  McDonald  Poult rv  Ranch  &  Hatchery. 
Route  1.  Box  246,  King  Road,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from  se- 
lected flocks"  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297  eegs 
per  year.  Price  per  100:  February.  118; 
March.  $14;  April.  $12.60:  May  and  June,  $12. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  chix 
guararrte'ed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCH- 
ERY, 4  18  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

THE  SALES  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif., 
can  supply  you  after  April  16  wlth"A" 
and  "AAA"  grade  White  Leghorn  chix.  Ac- 
credited by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Everything  as  represented  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  us  now.  ptatlng  your  re- 
quirements, so  we  can  send  Information  and 
quote  Interesting  prices,  35  years'  experience. 

BARY  CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds      Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  grow  into  broilers  faat 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Capacity  60.000.  Attractive 
prices  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY! 

BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W.  T.  WHEELER,  Berkeley.  Calif.,  Rt.  1. 
Box  496-E. 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS.  Are 
you  looking  for  quality?  Our  large  pedi- 
greed hens  are  mated  to  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  Tancred  strains.  No  lights  used. 
Inspection  solicited.  Price*  reasonable. 
DINIC  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1921. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Order 
•arly.    Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Calif. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  &  EOG9.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WB  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR. INGOMAR.  FIREFLY— BEST  ON 
COAST.     CASA  DE  ROSAS.  CARMEL.  CAL. 

CHICKEN     FEED    CUTTER  —  Only  $8.60. 

Hundreds  used.  Prepaid  anvwhere.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalogue.  AR.N'OTT  A  CO.. 
Inc.,   Wholesale  Implements,   113-111  9.  Los 

Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


WORLD'S     RECORD— Santa     Crua  doesn't 
certify  Its  chicks,  but  has  taken  a  world's 
record  for  White  Leghorns  In  1922  Depend- 
able Hatchery,   15  Qrant  Ave..  Santa  Cruz 

Calif. 


SOMETHING   GOOD   In   WHITE  LEGHORN 
•  il  IX— Best   strains  at   reasonable  prices. 
All    popular   varieties  hatching   each  week. 

LINGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
dugo  Sts..  Burbank,  Calif. 


BABY    CHIX — R,    I.    Reds,    Barred  Rooks, 
Puff  Orpingtons.  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*. 
Golden   Buff.    White   and   Brown  Leghorns. 
SANTA  CRUZ  BEST  and  TURKF.N'S 
ENOCH  CREWS,  Scabrlght.  Calif. 


6.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred  to-lay  stock.    Our  price*  ar* 
right.     Model  Poultry  Farm.     W.  C.  Smith, 
rrop..  Corning.  Calif.    Established  1904. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY  FARMER— 

The  baby  onlck  season  1*  Just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customer*  hav*  complimented 
ua  on  the  quality  of  th*  chick*  they  pur- 
chased from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  ar*  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  ar*  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  Incubator* 
Is  selected  from  thoroughbred  flock*  that 
have  been  Hoganlzed.  Price*  for  March  ar* 
as  follows:  \ 

60  100 

White  Leghorns   $7.00  $13.28 

Rhode  Island  Reds    (.00  18.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    $.50  18.50 

Anconaa    9.00  18.00 

Brown  Leghorns    8.00  15.00 

Buff  Orpingtons    9.6»  18.60 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year!  Conker's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  rales  healthy  chicks. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBIBON. 
1196-98  Market  at.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

P.  8. — WE  ARB  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS.     SEND    FOR  CATALOQ. 

"QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
Turkeys,  Ducklings 

If  you  want  any,  don't  just  buy 
anywhere,  but  get  them  dlreot 
from  th*  Incubators  of  a  hatch- 
ery wh*r*  "Quality"  1*  th* 
watchword.  Our  "Quality- 
chlcka  are  electrically  hatched, 
strong  and  »turdy,  and  from 
good  stock.  All  leading  varieties).  We  spe- 
cialize In  very  choice  S.  O.  White  Leghorns 
from  hens  of  very  heavy  egg-yleldlng  repu- 
tation. Hatching  eggs  and  electric  brooder*. 
Write  for  prices. 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX   146.  ARTESIA;  CALIF. 
Capacity,  126,000  eggs. 


BABY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn,  P    Leghorn,  An- 
cona,  B.  Rocks.    All  2-year-old  free  rang* 
■tock.      Ordera    taken    for    pullets.  Chow- 
chllla     Electrlo  Hatchery,  Chowchllla,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS— Every  day.    Get  yotiy  order 
7 HY.   Send  for  prloea. 
FANCIERS'    EXCHANGE,    840    South  Main 


I  HAVE  4  breeding  pens,  consisting  of  16 
April  hatch  White  Leghorn  hens,  daugh- 
ters of  281  egg  hen  (her  dam  258  egg  offi- 
cial record  and  her  aire  260  eggs)  sired  by 
a  son  of  a  206  egg  official  record  hen.  hi* 
sire  being  a  son  of  a  304  egg  official  record 
hen  having  a  four-y*ar  record  of  1011  eggs. 
Mated  with  them  are  prize  Tancred  cock- 
erels, February  hatch.  •  Price  of  pen  $40. 
less  than  half  their  value.  B.  M.  Klnslow, 
631  Altadena.  Box  111,  Phone  F.  O.  4340 


CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Quality  Chlcka 
at  Utility  Price*.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg  producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices,  May  and  June.  $3.60  per  ii\ 
$6.60  per  60;  $12  per  100.  Special  price.  600 
and  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  In  advance:  you  pay  on  delivery  Es- 
tablished 1898  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MUST  JHATCH  1N(  (.BA- 
TOR CO..  4  32  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  from  our  200  egg  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  2-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
ocks  of  famous  egg  strains,  $15  per  100. 
HATCHING  EGG'S,  $7.60  per  100.  Custom- 
er* write  they  lose  only  1  to  3  psr  cent.  Also 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  An- 
conas. Laying  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels. 
PURE  BREED  HATCHERY.  Route  1.  San 
Mateo.  Cal.   


GET  GOOD  CHICKS — White  Leghorn*.  R.  L 
Reda.  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  every  week. 
From  birds  selected  for  egg  type,  carefully 
culled.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular.  Booking  now  for  8  weeks'  old 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  Th*  J.  H.  STUBBB 
POULTRY  RANCH  &  HATCHERY.  Box  67-C. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks  and  hatching 
egg*  from  Individually  selected,  orchard 
range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
gg-laylng  strain  of  real  merit.  Progres- 
sive poultrymen  demand  the  best.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices;  ask  for  them.  Curtis 
White  Leghorn  Ranch.  R.  I,  Box  29,  Gar- 
dens, Calif.  ___ 


HANSON'S  Pedlgre*  &  O.  W.  Leghorn*.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  6  year*.  Over 
221  egg  flock  average  for  3  year*.  Unex- 
celled In  production  and  stamina.  Content 
wlnnera  In  two  hemlepherea.  Send  for  Inter- 
estlng  catalogu*.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvalll*. 
Oregon.   


BABY  CHICKS— Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
lzed flocks,  fully  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Rox,  R.  L  Reds.  Mlnorcas,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TOBENER  HATCHERY,  Rout* 
2,  Box  306,  San  Jos*.  Calif. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


CARMEL   MAMMOTH    BRONZE   TURKS  YB. 

REST  IN  CALIFORNIA:  OOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGOS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  de  Rosa*.  Carm*l-by-the-Sea,  Calif. 


HART'S    MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  egg*.     ALBERT  M.   HART.  Clements. 

Cal.   


QUACK LESS     DUCKS  — 
Breeder*,  fre*  circular. 
553,  Glendale,  Calif. 


Eggs,  Ducklings, 
CALDWELL.  Box 


KODAKS,   CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Proto  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Writ*  for  our  new  price  Hat  and  how  to 
get  th*  fre*  camera. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms 

ONE    ACRE    AND    INDEPENDENCE,  OR 
Th*  Fin*  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living  on  On*  Acre  in  California. 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell   In  sunny 

California  without  living  up  hard-earned 
capital. 

Charles  Week*,  for  1$  yeara  proprietor  of 
th*  moat  intenalva  Egg  Farm  in  tha  world 
and  founder  of  the  famoua  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Charlea  Weeka  Poultry  Colony  No.  2 
la  now  being  established  at  Ow*namouth. 
California,  26  miles  from  Loa  Angelea. 

Write  for  literature. 

OWENSMOUTH.  CALIF. 

State  Inspected  and  Approved 

California  Irrigated  Lands 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmer*  only.    In  tract*  of  40  acrea 
or    lea*.     Located    In   th*    heart   of  Fre*oo 

County,  with  a  population  uf  126,000. 

If  you  ar*  a  REAL  farmer  with  $6000  capi- 
tal or  credit,  or  hav*  dairy  stock,  or  farm 
equipment  for  development,  we  can  locat* 
you  on  40  acres  of  this  land  on  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  only  $1000.  Balance  18  y*ar*  at 
6%.  Applications  for  theaa  tract*  of  40 
acrea  or  iesa  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
ORDER  RECEIVED. 

Theae  rich  Irrigated  landa  are  suitable  for 
declduoua  fruits,  grapes,  vegetablea,  alfalfa, 
hog*  and  poultry.  Especial  opportunity  now 
for  Dairymen.  Good  road*.  modern  school*, 
churches,  railroad  and  auto  bu.i  transporta- 
tion.    Creamery  being  built  now. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  In  the  UNITED  STATES.  Home  of 
the  famous  Sun-Maid  Ralslna,  where  Im- 
proved farina  sell  up  to  $2600  an  acr*.  Cen- 
ter of  successful  CO-OPERATIVE  MAR- 
KETING. 

Writ*  for  free  deacrlptlv*  literature  to  W.  B. 
Jonea,    Flrat    National    Bank,    San  Joaquin, 

Fresno  County,  Calif. 


$36  WEEK  easily  earned.     Learn  ilressmak 
lng-deslgnlng  at  horn*.    Learn  while  earn- 
ing     Big    spring    demand.      Sample  lessons 
fre*.    Write   Immediately.    FRANKLIN  IN 
8TTTUTB.  Dept.  P6II.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


In  early.   You  know  WI 


Hi.,  \aik  Angelea,  Calif. 


FREE  BOOK,  "Ohlckan*  from  Shell  t*  Mar- 
..'.'   on   application  to   OOULSON  OOM- 
»1M,  Petaluma,  California.. 


WOOL  SCOURED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  made  Into  Batt*.  Com- 
forter* and  Itattreasea:  eld  wool  bedding 
mad*  new,  Writ*  far  prices  and  shipping 
tag*.  CRESCENT  BATT  4s  BEDDING  CO. 
Stay  ton,  (Dragon, 


640  ACRES  in  grain,  fin*  land,  good  building*, 
near  town  and  R.   It_ .   $50  per  acre,  half 
ash.  balance  on  easy  terms.  Writ*  for  bar- 
Kaln  list  of  farm*,  orchard*  and  vineyard*. 

HARRY  MINER.  Madera,  Calif. 


STEVINSON  6  A  Irrigated,  $360  cash.  Bar- 
gain.    BAGLEY,  Stirling  City,  Calif. 

ORCHARDS  AND  FRUIT  LAND 
Pajaro  Valley  Orchard  Buysl 

Rare  chance*  for  paying  Investment*.  Ideal 
climate  NO  Irrigation,  NO  smudging.  Im- 
proved ranches,  $100  to  $1000  per  acre. 

A  43-acre  ranch,  good  location.  Cot*  and 
Apple*.  At.  annual  Incom*  $10,000.  Prlc* 
$24,000.  Term*.  For  full  detail*  and  desorln- 
llv*  literature  write  FARM  &  FOREST  CO.. 
Wataonvllle,  Santa  Crus  Co.,  Calif. 


ORCHARD  home*  In  Paradise.     Deep,  fer- 
tile.  Irrigated  fruit,   nut.   berry   land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate  fine  water,  road*: 
electricity,  telephone*;  on  R.  R. ;  thr**  acr** 

up,  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  08. 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise,  California. 


SMALL  YOUNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  Interest 
apricots,  highly  Improved,  plenty  water, 
fine  soil,  well  located,  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  Investigation.  Priced  for  quick 
sale,  terms.    P.  O.  Box  734.  Oxnard,  Calif. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — 
Chewing;  6  pound*.  $1.76;  10  pound*.  $3. 
Smoking:  6  pound*.  $1.25;  10  pound*,  It; 
20  pounds,  $8.60.  S*nd  no  money.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah.  Ky. 


NATURAL    LEAF  TOBACCO — Chewing,  . 

lb*.,  $1.76;  10  lbs..  $3.00:  20  lbs..  $8.26. 
Smoking,  5  lb*.,  $1.16;  10  lbs..  $2.00  Pay 
when  received  TOBACCO  GROWERS'  UN- 
ION. Paducah,  Ky.  


URSKRY  STOCK— The  light  kind  at  right 
prices.     Get   In  touch   with   our  MONEY- 
SAVING  SYSTEM.    A  general  line  of  hardy 
stock;  32  years  in  business.    Send  for  prices, 

■^tc.    CARLTON  NURSERY  CO,  Carlton.  Ore. 


TOBACCO  I    Best  aged  leaf  ohewlng,  8  pounds 
$1;  It  pound*.  $3;  best  smoking,  10  pounds 
$2.60;  good  smoking,    10    pounds,    $1.  Any 
strength  you  want.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CO-OPERATORS,  Murray,  Ky. 

^e¥s^nd^1honey 

BEEKEEPING  pays.  Pound  package  swarms 
shipped  to  points  weat  of  Rocklea,  $1  eaoh; 
with  Italian  queena,  60c  extra.  Delivery  guar- 
anteed Information  and  prices  free.  SPEN- 
CER APIARIES  CO.,  Sawtelle,  Calif.  

FAMOUS  NEVADA   HONEY,  delivered: 

2d   zone.    10-lb..    $1.66:    60-lb.   can,  $8.71. 
3d  zone,  10-lb..  $1.76:  60-lb.  can.  $7.46. 
C.  B.  Andrews,  Box  334,  Fallon,  Nov. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  TRACTORS 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Harrow*  Cul- 
tivators, Plow*.  Tractor*.  Tractor  Tool* 
Bav*  half  prio*.  ARNOTT  A  CO..  Inc..  111- 
118  B.  Loa  Angelea  St.,  Loa  Angelea  Between 
First  and  Second  Sta. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  *  MILLER — Herman  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  year*  member  examining  corps. 
D.  a.  Patent  Office.  BaanroTa  Bosk  an  rat- 
errta  free.  Central  Bldg,  «ta  and  Main,  Leej 
Angela*. 


LIPPIA  LAWNS — Endure  heat,  drought,  neg- 
lect, without  Injury.    A  beautiful  lawn  In 
reach  of  all.  so  amal)  the  upkeep.    Writ*  for 
booklet.     HILL-GIRT   NURSERY.  Martina*. 


TAMARIX    (Athel)    cuttings,    $1.76   per  100; 

$12.60  per  10O0  fo.b.  1  rid  to.  26  po*tag*  paid 
for  $1.00.  Stevena  *  Hall.  Indlo,  Calif. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F.  R.  Walker.  Puente,  Calif. 


Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 


MARSHALL    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS,  80O 
per  100,  $6  per  1000.    Himalayas,  Mammoth 
(•rendall;  Dewberries  $1  per  dos;  $7  per  100. 
Aaparagua  roota  $0c  per  doi;  $2.40  per  100. 

J.  F.  RALSTON.  Anderson.  Cal. 


FOR  SALES — Oregon    Improved  Strawberry 
plants.   SOo  par  100.  $4  per  1000  Special 
ratee    on    larger    conalgnment*.    W.  KALT- 
HOFF,  Occidental,  California. 


CHOICE  strawberry  plants,  blackberry,  black- 
cap, currant,  gooseberry,  loganberry,  rasp- 
berry.   Lowest  prices.    Send  for  list.  WARD 
K.  RICHARDSON,  198  Hickory,  Salem.  Ore> 


CORY  THORNLES8  BLACKBERRY — Heavy 

producer.    Large  plants.    Low  price*. 
CHAS.  B.  MORTEN  SON,  Lodl.  Calif. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS — 
Red  Raapberrlea.  Black  Raspberries,  Pur- 
ple Rsspberrle*.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thorn- 
is.  Macatawa.  Mammoth,  Himalaya,  Phe- 
nomenal and  Red  Logan  Dewberries.  Cur- 
rant*. Gooseberries.  Ten  varlntles  of  Straw- 
berries. Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  STANFORD  BERRY  PLANT 
NURSERY.  Box  726,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


DOGS 


DOG  OWNERS'  TEXT-BOOK  FREE-  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  cars,  training  and 
feeding.  Free  with  8  month*'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  America's  popular  dog  and  hunting 
magazine.  Send  26c  today  (coin  or  stamp*), 
SPORTSMAN'S  DIGEST.  60$  Butler  Bldg.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  New 

BULLETINS 


THE  following  bulletins  Issued  by 
tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  contain  valuable  In- 
formation and  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  addressing  the  Division  of 
Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  Order  by 
number.  • 

Preparation    of    Freeh    Tomato**  for 

Market    12J1 

Preparation  of  Peat  Compost*    261 

Lime  Sulphur  Concentrat*    128$ 

Farmers'  Telephone  Companies    124* 

The  Common  Whit*  Wheat*    1301 

California   Crop   Report,    1811   tt 

The  European  Corn  Borer  and  It*  Con- 
trol  ,   12*4 

Sales  Methods  and  Policies  of  a  Grow- 
ers' National  Marketing  Agenoy   1101 

An  Economic  Study  of  Acacia*   { 

Tuberculin  Testing  of  Livestock    241 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 

Any  of  the  following  helpful  circu- 
lars will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
Address  Director  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Berkeley. 

The  Ua*  of  Artificial  Light  to  Increaae 
Wlnt*r  Egg   Production    214 

Measurement  of  Irrigation  Water  on 
th*   Farm    $$• 

Bovine  Infectious  Abortion    861 


COYOTES  KILL  TOM  TURKEYS 
The  killing  of  two  torn  turkey*  by 
coyotes  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  front  of  an  Antelope  Valley  farm- 
house indicates  the  boldness  of  th* 
latter. 


Spectacles  FREE! 

Ob  Trial 


IW  ma  aend  you  oo  Ten  Days  Pr»a  Trial  a  pair  of  njr 
fainuue  "True  Fit"  Shall  Kim  Hoeeladaa.  llun.ireda 
of  thousand*  now  In  uae  aeerywhere.  Than  epleadhf 
(llaaaaa  will  enable  anyone  to  read  tha  anvalleat  frusta 
thread  the  flnaat  needle,  aee  far  ar  eaer  and  pre- 
sent eyestrain  or  heailerbee.  If  after  trrtni  tha™  re* 
10  daya  and  nights  you  are  amaasd  and  delighted,  ana 
think  them  equal  to  ilaaaea  sold  elaawmar*  at  616.*% 
tend  only  $4.4$;  If  you  don't  want  to  keep  them.  raOns 
them  and  there  will  be  no  chars*.  Send  ■•  money! 
Pay  so  C.  0.  D.;  ettnplr  jour  name  and  addreia  ana 
age.  A  beautiful  TalTelaan-llned.  fold-lettered  Spee- 
uele  CkM i  FREIC,  ^  , 

  CUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  

SJITHOLZ  SPECTACLE  CO,   Oeat.  NIM 
I4*2-I4««  W.  Madleea  St                   CHICAuO.  ILL. 
Henrt  me  a  pair  of  your  apeetaolaa  on  10  Jay  fre*  trial, 
If  I  Hke  them  I  wlU  pay  $4  4$.  If  not.  I  will  retina 
them  and  there  win  be  no  charge. 
Nam*   Afe  .  ...-a 

Foata/fla  _  

Street  it 

*  No.  > 


— 
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Capitalizing  College  Education 


(Continued  From  Page  t) 


to  British  breeders  for  the  type  tow- 
ard which  to  breed. 

Mr.  Stickland  long  has  been  known 
to  breeders  of  beef-type  Shorthorns. 
He  produced  the  famous  Brandsby's 
Coming  Star.  However,  the  heaviest 
milkers  in  all  competition  in  England 
shows  for  the  past  several  years  have 
been  Mr.  Strickland's  entries.  Surely 
the  opinion  of  such  a  recognized  au- 
thority is  worth  the  long  trip  to  Chi- 
cago and  back.  At  least  johnny  Rowe 
thought  so  or  he  would  not  have  made 
the  trip. 

Johnny  went  to  Chicago  with  only 
Bix  entries.  A  brief  summary  of  these 
winnings  at  the  great  International 
shows  how  this  college  trained  breeder 
proved  up  in  this  greatest  of  all  tests 
of  the  finished  breeder's  skill.  The 
Innlsfail  herd  ranked  third  as  exhibit 
and  prize  money  won  among  28  of 
America's  best  breeders  of  Milking 
Shorthons,  capturing  two  firsts,  two 
championships,  three  fourths  and  one 
fifth  place. 

Notable  among  these  winnings  was 
the  ring  milking  record  of  Rowe's  aged 
cow,  Bellevue  Daisy.  This  cow.  with 
a  requirement  of  18  pounds  gave  32 
pounds  of  milk  in  the  ring,  Just  three- 
tenths  of  a  pound  less  than  the  senior 
champion  cow  of  the'  show. 

Another  check  on  this  Farm  School 
boy's  success  came  during  the  Associa- 


tion Sale  after  the  show.  Johnny  sold 
three  head  of  females  at  an  average 
of  $392.  The  average  sale  of  all  she 
stuff  was  $288.  The  grand  champion 
bull,  Count'Tickford,  Bold  for  the  tidy 
sum  of  $2300,  to  head  a  foundation 
herd  In  Michigan.  Rowe's  heifer,  Beg- 
gar Maid's  Beauty  2d,  a  half-sister  to 
the  grand  champion  bull,  and  also  half- 
sister  to  the  Grand  Champion  female, 
will  keep  "the  Count"  company  on 
this  Michigan  farm,  selling  for  near 
the  top  price  for  females,  $440. 

I  asked  Johnny  Rowe  if  he  had  any 
hesitancy  or  doubts  about  taking  his 
herd  on  the  long,  tiresome  and  expen- 
sive round  trip  to  Chicago.  He  said, 
"No.  I  knew  I  had  good  cattle  and 
they  were  in  show  condition.  They 
were  produced  from  proven  ancestry, 
fed  and  developed  on  California  feeds, 
in  California's  mild  climate  according 
to  the  way  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege taught  me  to  handle  them." 

Surely  this  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to 
the  college  and  to  the  State.  Could 
there  be  anything  more  worth-while 
by  which  to  measure  the  success- of 
agricultural  college  training.  Faith  in 
scientific  teachings  backed  by  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
one's  life  work  are  standards  by  which 
Johnny  Rowe  is  climbing  the  ladder 
to  success. 


Three  Boys  and  Out 

(Continued  From  Page  7) 


provided  for  them,  the  chicks  would 
find  there  was  a  pound  for  each  one, 
which  Is  all  the  feed  of  this  kind  they 
are  given  until  six  weeks  old. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  partition 
la  an  electric  brooder,  designed  to 
hover  800  chicks.  The  heat  comes 
from  a  small  colled  wire  wound  around 
asbestos  sticks  underneath  a  covered 

WHY  DREAD^ 
CALVING? 

Take  no  chances  with  your  valuable 
•ows  at  this  serious  period.  There a 
no  need  of  it.  If  the  cows  health  is 
fully  up  to  par.  nature  will  do  the  rest 
Two  weeks  before  calving  and  about 
three  weeks  after,  feed  the  cow  a  table- 
ipoonful  of  Kow-Kare  morning  and 
5veninK.  Her  health  will  be  assured 
and  a  strong  calf  result. 

Kow-Kare  acts  directly  on  the  genital 
and  digestive  organs,  making  them 
atrong  and  active.  Disease  has  no 
Ohance  to  get  a  foothold. 

Kow-Kare  la  a  sure,  safe  remedy  for 
the  aliments  of  milking:  cows.  Barren- 
ness, Abortion.  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Milk  Fever,  etc. 

Bold  by  feed  dealers, 
■aneral  stores.  drug- 
HrU— J1.55  and  65c 
Bin.  Mailed  by  us 
oatpald  oil  receipt  of 
rice  If  draler  la  not 
isplled.  32-pace  book. 
THE  HOME  COW 
DOCTOR."  free  on  re- 


WhoIesaJe   Distributors  of   Kow-Kare  and 
Rag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO., 

l.cw  Angeles,  Calif. 


LAGUNA  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY 


We  have  thousands  af  a.  I.  Reds  hatched  sash 
■reek.  Ill  per  hundred i  (140  par  thousand,  ar- 
dors filled  era  lastly. 

LACUNA    ELBOTBIO  HATCHERY 
4M4    Nassau   at.       Isyls    »04l.       Lei  Allele* 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Brasduuartera  for  Everything-  Needed  In  the 
Casre  of  Bees 
Bend  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

ISM  E.  15th  8L,  Im  AnsrelM,  CsO. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


frame,  which  is  raised  an*  lowered 
by  means  of  pulleys,  ropes  and  weights. 
The  latter  are  outside  the  building,  out 
of  the  way.  This  is  the  first  of  many 
little  mechanical  conveniences  which 
the  visitor  notices  on  the  Burllngame 
ranch.  These  contrivances  save  many 
Bteps  and  help  make  the  work  pleas- 
ant. 

Buttermilk,  which  costs  a  nickel  a 
gallon,  is  one  of  the  chief  items  in  the 
chick  diet.  The  stoneware  Jars,  which 
automatically  supply  the  plates  be- 
neath, are  placed  on  a  home-made  feed 
carrier  hung  from  an  overhead  track 
and  conveyed  through  the  feed  room 
to  a  platform  outside,  where  the  jars 
are  filled  from  creamery  cans  and  re- 
distributed to  the  chick  rooms. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Lyd- 
lng  poultry  house  are  the  nest  boxes 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from 
the  roost  and  the  solid  front  wall, 
which  contains  no  openings  save  a  few 
windows.  A  second  home-made  litter 
and  feed  carrier  is  used  to  convey  prov- 
ender and  remove  manure,  the  former 
being  taken  from  a  feed  room  at  one 
end  and  the  latter  emptied  at  the  op- 
posite end. 

A  feed  room  and  double  garage  18 
by  48  feet  is  being  constructed  at  one 
end  of  the  poultry  house.  The  ground 
floor  will  house  the  cars,  while  the 
upper  story  will  shelter  the  feed. 

How  about  the  boys,  for  whose  sake 
the  country  ward  move  was  made?  Do 
they  hanker  for  the  bright  lights  of 
the  city  and  find  farm  work  drudgery? 
Both  the  latter  questions  can  be  an- 
swered with  a  decided  negative.  The 
boys  say  farm  life  is  full  of  fun  and 
that  it  affords  the  freedom  which  they 
thoroughly  enjoy.  A  happier,  healthier 
trio  of  youngsters  would  be  difficult 
to  find. 

Burt,  being  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind — like  his  father — has  a  radio 
outfit  which  he  can  reproduce  for  $25 
and  with  which  he  can  hear  a  good 
many  things  which  'are  "going  on" 
from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

Last  year  he  took  care  of  a  patch 
of  grapes  which  netted  over  $200,  prov- 
ing that  there  really  is  money  In  fruit 
if  one  will  only  dig  in  and  extract  the 
profits. 

All  the  boys  are  hard  and  willing 
workers.  Teddie,  the  youngest,  and 
George,  the  second,  are  waiting  im- 
patiently until  they  are  big  enough  to 
Bhow  that  they  can  beat  Burt  at  his 
own  grape  game.  The  boys  have  a 
horizontal  bar,  swinging  rings  and 
other  equipment  and  are  making  a  ten- 
nis court. 

Mr.  Burlingame  is  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  a  willing 
worker  in  every  movement  for  the" 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  num- 
bering of  the  numerous  roads  south 
and  east  of  Sebastopol  was  due  largely 
to  his  efforts  and  Is  a  great  conven- 
ience to  travelers.  He  keeps  careful 
records  of  his.  farm  work,  doing  noth- 
ing by  guess. 

"How  do  I  like  farm  work?"  Mr. 
Burlirifame  smilingly  considered  the 


question  a  moment.  "It  really  seems 
more  like  play  than  work.  When  I 
was  in  the  contracting  business  I  used 
to  work  for  weeks  on  plans  which  had, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  to  be  thrown 
away.    Here  on  the  ranch  every  move 


can  be  made  to  count.  Whenever  I 
do  a  piece  of  work  I  know  I  am  Just 
that  much  ahead.  I  can  truthfully  say, 
with  my  wife  and  children,  that  we 
thoroughly  enjoy  country  work  and 
country  life." 


fftc  progressive  rancher 


treats  his  ranch  buildings  as  does  the  owner  of  a 
factory  —  he  keeps  them  bright  and  clean  and 
protected  against  wear  and  tear.  His  barns  are 
painted  regularly  with  Mathews  100%  Pure  Paint. 
The  roofs  are  painted  with  Mathews  Any-Roof 
Paint  or  stained  with  Mathews  Cre-So  Shingle  Stain. 

He  knows  that  Mathews  100%  Pure  Paints  are) 
manufactured  to  withstand  local  climatic  conditions 
— that  the  company  has  successfully  served  Western 
Paint  needs  for  the  last  forty  years. 

M '  •«  "    a/        *s  \ssrtr 

For  further  information  Write  Dept.  O.  F. 

LOS  ANGELES 

219-21JSouth  Los  Angeles  St. 
Pasadena.  Phoenix. 

MATHEWS  ftlNT 


rTTT.  JTTJV VF  ^rmV*r*-T7,V7XWMl  IT* 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 
The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now 
being  established  at  Owensmouth,  California, 
25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 

Owensmouth 


California 


TurnsiumplamfhrfoMottey 

Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby  ^^^^^  *owt"- 
increase  your  income.  m  V  jfl  ^^*H1TIP 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply.  I  fJk  W  IVa*  11  Al> 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder.    es^^^^JrVl  1 1  ^ m 

One  man  with  •  ^^^^ 
can  outpull  1 6  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  puU  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
Btump.   Made  of  the  finest  steel— guaranteed  against 
breakage.   Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write)  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  oa 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqaHy  well  on  hillside 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 
The  Fitzpatrick  Product*  Corp.^v 

Boat  99  John  St..  Nerw  York 

Box  ?52  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


25c  brings  bigTelescope  3  ft.  Ion 


View  objects  miles  away  just  like  they  were  dose^  Watery 
persons  at  a  distance  on  land  and  sea.   See  the 
Moon  and  Stars  as  you  never  saw  them  before. ' 


Useful  and 
Entertaining 


Wonder  Telescope  opens  out  over  3  ft. 
closed  measures  12  in.  Brass  bound,  fitted 
with  powerful  lenses.  Can  be  used 

a  microscope.  y,    ,    -h    -jsaja-  because 

of  a  fortunate 
purchase  of  a 
European  manu- 
urer  we  can  give  you  a 
big  bargain.   Supply  limited — 
order  today.  Send  only  25c  with  order, 
we  will  ship  telescopo  complete  by  parcel 
on  arrival  deposit  $1.75  with  the  postman 
faction  guaranteed  or  yoor  money  returned  tn  fall 
you  prefer  Bend  11.86  with  order  in  fall  pavmont. 

FERRY  A  CO..  6832  East  End  Ave.,  r«pL  5782  Chicago  'tt 


Special 

on  Wonder  Telescfipe 
Telescopes  of  this 
size  have  I 
for  $8.00  to 
•10.00- 


"I  trained  Won- 
der Telescope  on 
battel  28  miles 
away,   they  looked 
to  bc2  to  Jmilesin.itcad"— 
C.A.Storey. Ft. Robinson. Neb. 
"1  coaot wlndowa  in  houtcs  10 
miles  away"  —  Henry  Conner. 
Manor,  Tex.  "Can  see  children 
playing  in  school  yard  6  miles 
away  —P.  H.  Hennlngton.  Ida 
Dade. Tex.  "Cantellexart  min- 
otaonCoar,  Hoase clock  i  miles 
sway"— Jennie  Beers,  Colum- 
bus, Ind.  "Don'tknow  anything 
we  ever  enjoyed  so  much"  — 
Chaa.  Hum,  ,    Nrenah.  Wis. 
•  Wouldn't  take  tlO  for  it"  -  W. 
A.  Eakridge     Ammond,  Ky. 
"Can  read  numbers  on  freight 
can  a  asile  essay"  —  A.  C 
Palmar,  laiatleaapolia,  lad. 
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Why  they  stick 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  telephone  building  a  man  worked 
at  the  test  board.  It  was  night ;  flood  had  come  upon  the  city ; 
death  and  disaster  threatened  the  inhabitants.  Outside  the  tele- 
phone building  people  had  long  since  sought  refuge;  the  water 
mounted  higher  and  higher;  fire  broke  out  in  nearby  buildings. 
But  still  the  man  at  the  test  board  stuck  to  his  post;  keeping  up 
the  lines  of  communication;  forgetful  of  self;  thinking  only  of  tho 
needs  of  the  emergency. 

On  a  higher  floor  of  the  same  building  a  corps  of  telephone 
operators  worked  all  through  the  night,  knowing  that  buildings 
around  them  were  being  washed  from  their  foundations,  that  fire- 
drew  near,  that  there  might  be  no  escape. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  service  that  kept  them  at  their  work — a 
spirit  beyond  thought  of  advancement  or  reward — the  spirit  that 
animates  men  and  women  everywhere  who  know  that  others 
depend  upon  them.  By  the  nature  of  telephone  service  this  is  the 
every-day  spirit  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  world  hears  of  it  only  in  times  of  emergency  and  disaster, 
but  it  is  present  all  the  time  behind  the  scenes.  It  has  its  most 
picturesque  expression  in  those  who  serve  at  the  switchboard,  but 
it  animates  every  man  and  woman  in  the  service. 

Some  work  in  quiet  laboratories  or  at  desks ;  others  out  on  the 
"highways  of  speech."  Some  grapple  with  problems  of  manage- 
ment or  science;  some  with  maintenance  of  lines  and  equipment; 
others  with  office  details.  But  all  know,  better  than  any  one  else, 
how  the  safe  and  orderly  life  of  the  people  depends  on  the  System 
— and  all  know  that  the  System  depends  on  them. 

*  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


FREE  BROODER  PIANS-SAVE  757, 


Build  your  own  brooder  from  our  simple,  easy  plana  and  tha  famoua  E1LH30- 
CHIO  broodar  equipment.  Oil,  (a*  or  alaotrlo.  Bconomical  heater  cuta  oper- 
ating oost  In  half.  Automatlo  regulator  gives  poeltlve  control  of  temperature. 
Automatlo  alarm  signal  makea  loaa  or  damage  by  accldenta  Impossible  Perfeot 
ventilation  guarantee!  more  and  better  chlcka  with  rapid  development  and 
Q  quick  profits.  We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Ol'ARAN- 
I  I  -  ^f^oT^^^T^^T  TBBD  Incubators,  brooders  and  hovers.  Our  poul- 
— DO 0 R  BROO D£ R    trT  eIp*rU  "      •»•  s-lad  to  help  you  get  started 

right    raising  poul- 


for  our 
oatalog 


plete   ELEC-CHIC   osulsment.  Many 
ether  FREE  eleni  sf  indoor  end  outdoor 
brooders  tA  teUot  from. 


try.  Writ 
big  FREE 
TO  DAT. 

POULTRY 
EQUIPMENT 
CO, 
Box  M, 
Burbank, 
Calif. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


BERNAL  LIME  MARL 

A  superior  lime  for  agricultural  purposes. 
It  functions  naturally,  normally  and  quickly  in  the  soil. 
It  is  producing  increased  yields  with  higher  quility  to 
numberless  growers  throughout  California. 
It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 


BERNAL  MARL   FERTILIZER  CO., 

 207  South  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

Please  send  me  further  Information  regarding  BERNAL  HAUL. 

Name   .'  

Address  


Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


larger  the  second  season,  when  new 
variations  appear,  as  delphiniums 
"mix  up  their  colors"  when  grown 
in  the  same  bed.  Reseeding  it- 
self year  after  year  the  delphinium 
or  perennial  larkspur  should  be  in 
every  one  of  our  flower  gardens.  This 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  locations  of 
partial  shade. 

Tuberous  begonias  are  among  our 
prettiest  tender  plants,  blooming  from 
June  until  late  in  September.  They 
must  be  planted  where  the  wind  will 
not  disturb  them,  also  in  a  partially 
shaded  situation,  as  they  do  not  thrive 
in  the  hot  sunshine.  Being  tuberous, 
they  demand  good,  porous  soil  with 
an  abundance  of  humus.  They  should 
be  placed  late  in  February  or  March. 

FOXGLOVE  EASILY  GROWN 

Foxglove  or  digitalis  is  one  of  our 
most  easily  grown  perennials,  bloom- 
ing the  first  year  when  planted  early 
and  re-seeding  itself  year  after  year. 
It  makes  an  unusually  fine  back- 
ground for  a  partially  shaded  flower 
bed,  sending  up  stems  five  or  six 
feet  tall.  These  stems  are  covered 
with  pretty  bell-shaped  flowers  of 
various  colors,  with  darker  spots  and 
stripes  inside. 

Aqullegia  or  Columbine  is  an- 
other old-fashioned  flower  for  the 
shaded  spot,  being  also  a  hardy  peren- 
nial. Though  an  old-timer,  the  aqull- 
egia has  come  forward  with  several 
fine,  new  varieties.  The  hybrids  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  colors  in  blue,  pink, 
yellow,    white,    scarlet    and  orange. 


USE  A  LOG  SAW/ 


«§.« 

I  Wrtu, 

Hi)  or 


w  Thle  outfit  easily  cuta  16 
cords  a  day,  falla  trees, 
buzzes  up  branches.  Does 
work  of  many  men. 


II  ■ear' Ml 


today  forPree  Boe*. 
OTTAWA  MFC  CO. 


235 IP   Wood   tt..   Ottawa.  Kani. 
Room  2351 -P.  Magee  Bids..  Pittsburgh,  Pi. 


Any  of  the  aqullegias  are  recom- 
mended for  the  garden.  They  are  un- 
usually graceful,  yet  odd-shaped,  and 
grow  about  three  feet  in  height. 


Stxesi  6.7,8.10,12, 
15  and  24  Inches 

Bean 
Turbine 
Pumps 


These  pumps  assure  maximum 
delivery  of  water  at  highest 
efficiencies  against  varying 
heads.  They  are  made  in  very 
small  sizes  to  fit  your  domestic 
well  and  deliver  from  100  to 
ISO  gallons  per  minute.  Mad* 
also  to  deliver  up  to  3500  gal- 
lons per  minute. 
Careful,  high  grade  engineer- 
ing skill  and  workmanship  ia 
employed  throughout. 
Send  coupon  for  catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BEAN   SPRAY  PIMP  CO. 

101  w   Julian  Street,  San  Jose.  CaL 
Please  send  your  new  pump  catalog  to 
my  address. 

Name  


11 


-earn  biq  money 

a.s  Auto 
Electrician 


K.MTION  EXPERTS  are  the  BEST  PAID 
merhanlee  In  the  Auto-Truck  and  Tractor 
Industry.  YOU  can  earn  $150  to  WOO  per 
month  or  set  Into  business  for  yourself  with 
small  capital. 

I  .earn  this  fine  trade  in  a  PRACTK  VI. 
school  thai  SPECIALIZES  In  Auto  Elec- 
tricity— err  a  test  Auto  Klectrioal  school  on 
the  Pacific  Coaet— expert  Instructors  of 
national  reputation— complete  shops  and 
laboratories — actual  shop  work  on  20  to  40 
live  cars  every  day— distinctive  methods 
— no  school  In  the  West  can  rive  yon 
VI  TO  KI.Fit  TK1CAL  training  like  Heald's 
— 1500  to  2000  men  trained  every  year- 
free  employment  bureau  earn  board  and 
room  whUe  learning;.  Write  now  for  I  KEE 
rat  aloe  on  AUTO  ELECTRICITY. 

Heald's  Automobile  School 

1103  Sutter  St.,  San  Franciaco 

NOTE— Great  opportunity  for  men  of  all 
ages — not  half  enough  TRAINED  men  to 
supply  the  demand.  Scores  of  towns  and 
cities  need  A-l  IGNITION  SHOPS  to  take 
care  of  the  GROWING  Auto  business.  Your 
great  opportunity.    Write  toduy  for  catalog. 
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Facts  About  the  Mango 

Many  Sections  Ajford  Real  Opportunity  for 
Success  With  This  Fruit 


By  J.  ELIOT  CO  IT 

HE  mango,  sometimes  known 
as  "The  Apple  of  the  Trop- 
ics," is  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious and  beautiful  fruits 
of  the  world. 

It  is  being  grown  in  a 
commercial  way  in  Southern 
Florida     and  occasionally 


Inside  view  of  tree  shown 
at  (eft.  This  refutes  the 
claim  sometimes  made  that 
the  mango  will  not  bear  in 
California! 


fine  specimens  from  the  Florida 
groves  are  offered  on  the  Los  Angeles 
fruit  stands  for  as  much  as  a  dollar 
each.  The  few  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  grow  this  fruit  commer- 
cially in  California  have  so  far  met 
with  failure  on  account  of  cold 
weather. 

This,  however,  need  not  deter  plant- 
ing in  comparatively  frost-free  areas. 

Although  the  interior  valleys  are  too 
frosty  and  the  country  near  the  coast 
too  cool  during  summer  nights  for 
best  development  of  the  fruit,  there 
are  many  intermediate  localities  such 
as  the  foothills  north  of  Whittier,  La 
Habra  Heights,''  Sierra  Madre.  Duarte 
and  Monrovia,  where  climatic  condi- 
tions are  sufficiently  favorable  to 
make  mango  culture  on  a  small  scale 
well  worth  the  attempt. 

Persons  interested  in  developing 
home  garden  collections  of  rare  and 
interesting  fruits  by  all  means  should 
try  the  mango,  especially  as  there  is  a 
good  stock  of  grafted  trees  of  five 
varieties  now  available  in  Southern 
California  nurseries.  Like  other  fruit 
trees,  the  mango,  when  grown  from 
seed,  rarely  produces  good  fruit. 

Most  of  the  trees  heretofore  grown 
in  California  are  seedlings,  but  they 
serve  very  well  to  show  the  possibili- 
ties. 

A  grafted  mango  tree  in  the  garden 
is  of  such  high  potential  value  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  protect 
it  on  cold  nights  by  means  of  tent 
cloth  with  lighted  lanterns  set  under- 
neath. 


Safeguarding  Seed  Boxes 

MOST  flower  lovers  have  been 
troubled  by  "damping-off,"  par- 
ticularly as  It  affects  our  highly-cher- 
ished asters.  To  avoid  this,  buy  10 
cents  worth  of  formaldehyde  (forma- 
lin) at  the  drug  store,  dissolve  it  in 
enough  water  thoroughly  to  wet  a 
couple  of  bushels  of  prepared  soil  for 
seed  boxes.  I  mix  mine  generally  one- 
third  leaf  mold,  one-third  sand  and 
one-third  garden  loam.  If  you  have  no 
leaf  mold,  make  it  half  sand  and  half 
loam.  Let  the  saturated  soil  dry  and 
use  it  for  seed  boxes. — E.  B.  B. 


Early  Tomatoes  and  Beans 

PLANT  tomato  and  bean  seeds  in 
little  pasteboard  boxes  of  pre- 
pared soil,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  put  out  in  the  gar- 
den, the  roots  will  not  be  disturbed, 
and  the  pasteboard  will  mt 
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Fruit  of  the  mango,  the  "Apple  of  the 
.  Tropics." 


This  mango  tree  in  Los  Angeles  was 
damaged  by  the  1922  freeze,  but  might 
have  been  saved  with  a  tent  and  a 
lantern. 


Most  Safety 


Leading  stage  lines  take  no  chances.  That  is  why  Samson 
Super-size  Cords  are  the  choice  of  responsible  stage  lines 
who  want— Safety  First. 

Piling  up  mileage  records  daily— gripping  the  road  with  the  strength  of 
a  real  Samson,  they  protect  and  carry  safely  their  loads  of  humanity. 
Samson  Super-size  Cords  are  real  travel  insurance. 
Ride  in  safety  on  Samson-ized  stages. 


If  your  dealer  doe*  not  carry  Samsons, 
let  ut  know;  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  serve  your  needs  satisfactorily. 
Address: 

SAMSON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CORP. 
(  Manufacturer*) 

410   West   Pico  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAMSON  »  cords 


Bridge  Grafting  vs.  Inarching 

By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

•HERE  are  two  ' 
I 
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|  HERE  are  two  ways  to  save 
a  citrus  tree  which  has  been 
girdled  and  ruined  by  go- 
phers or  germ  disease. 

One  method,  which  has  at- 
tracted   considerable  atten- 
tion in  Southern  California 
during  the  last  year,  is  that 
of  inarching. 

Two  or  three  sour  stock  seedlings 
are  planted  close  up  under  the  Injured 
tree  and  their  tops  are  grafted  into  the 
trunk  aboTe  the  Injury. 

This  works  well  when  the  tree  Is  so 
situated  that  It  can  receive  constant 
attention.  But  some  one  must  always 
remember  to  "cut  in"  the  Irrigating 
water  to  the  roots  of  the  seedlings,  and 
remove  the  many  sprouts  which  take 
the  sap  from  the  graft  union.  Then, 
again,  the  cost  of  the  three  seedlings 
usually  Is  not  less  than  $1.50,  and  they 
are  often  difficult  or  inconvenient  to 
secure. 

The  other  method,  which  to  my  mind 
is  superior  In  some  respects,  is  the 
bridge  graft,  shown  In  the  accompany- 
ing illustration. 

Suckers  are  cut  from  some  near-by 


tree.  They  cost  nothing  and  are  always 
"handy."  They  are  bark-grafted  into 
the  healthy  part  of  the  trunk  both 
above  and  below  the  girdle.  They  are 
held  in  place  by  very  slender  tacks  and 
the  wounds  are  covered  with  grafting 
wax. 

LESS  TIME  REQUIRED 
It  requires  less  time  to  make  a 
bridge-graft  than  to  Inarch,  and  the 
job.  If  well  done  In  the  first  place, 
usually  will  succeed  If  given  no  further 
attention.  I  consider  bridge-grafting 
the  better  plan  for  trees  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  house  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  orchard,  where  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  the  constant  care 
required  for  inarching. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  bridges  fail  to 
take  at  either  end,  additional  ones  may 
be  placed  at  any  time.  Some  object  to 
bridge-grafting  on  the  ground  that  the 
trunk  may  rot  oat  before  the  bridge  is 
strong  enough  to  support  the  tree. 
This  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  de- 
ciduous trees  Injured  at  the  crown  by 
field  mice,  but  citrus  wood  is  more 
durable  and  I  have  not  noticed  a  fail- 
ure due  to  this  cause  In  citrus  orchards. 


Frost  Protection  for  Grapes 


THE  picking  season  for  grapes  may 
be  lengthened  to  a  certain  extent 
by  protecting  late  varieties  in  late 
districts  from  frost. 

Wileman  Bros,  of  Cutler  this  year 
covered  quite  a  number  of  tbelr  Em- 
peror vines  with  hay.  These  vines 
were  pruned  on  the  vertical  cordon 
system,  which  gives  the  only  kind  of 
vine  that  would  hold  hay  or  straw. 
This  covering  made  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  frost,  when  nearby  vines 
were  badly  dried  by  the  cold. 

It  takes  about  a  ton  of  hay  for  50 
vines,  an  amount  which  will  prevent  a 
very  wide  nse  of  this  kind  of  frost 
protection.  Straw  usually  Is  too  short 
to  "stay  put."  Kirst  cutting  alfalfa  is 
excellent  material,  often  cheap  if  fox- 
tail is  bad,  and  the  fertilizing  value 
alone  may  be  greater  than  Its  cost. 

Wileman  Bros,  prefer  smudging  to 
covers  for  frost  prevention.  They 
purchased  waste  cans  from  the  Dlnuba 
fig  cannery  at  one  cent  each.  Oil  for 
smudging  cost  $2  for  a  42  gallon  bar- 
rel. Each  can  holds  a  gallon  of  oil, 
which  will  burn  five  hours,  although 
from  2  to  3  hours  per  night  usually  is 
all  that  is  needed  in  early  fall.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  November,  1922,  the  oil 
was  burned  only  two  nights,  55  gallons 
of  oil  per  acre  per  night  being  con- 
sumed. For  the  amount  of  smudging 
needed,  oil,  therefore,  proves  cheaper 
than  straw  rover  for  the  vines.  The 
latter,  however,  sheds  moisture  well. 
A  neighbor  has  protected  grapes  from 

Little  Gardening  Hints 

NOW  the  garden  season  is  really 
"under  way"  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  some  sections,  of  course, 
there  Is  yet  danger  of  frost,  but  who 
will  not  "take  a  chance"  when  succu- 
lent new  vegetables  are  at  stake?  If 
earlier  plantings  have  been  made,  the 
succession  may  be  continued. 

The  wise  gardener  sows  the  seed, 
when  possible,  in  rows  running  north 
and  south;  this,  if  the  rows  are  spaced 
far  enough  apart,  admits  sunlight  to 
both  sides  of  the  plants.  Truck  gar- 
deners who  are  producing  very  early 
vegetables  frequently  set  their  plants 
on  the  south  side  of  the  east  and  west 
ridges;  this  simple  precaution  may 
prevent  frost  injury  and  even  make  a 
difference  of  several  days  in  time  or 
maturity. 

Many  California  home  gardeners  are 
adopting  the  "ditch  and  ridge"  plan 
used  by  commercial  growers;  that  is, 
the  seed  is  sown  or  plants  are  set  in 
double  rows  on  ridges  10  to  18  Inches 
wide,  and  irrigation  water  is  applied 
In  the  ditches.  The  tops  of  the  ridges 
forming  the  seedbed  are  smoothed  off 
to  a  fine  mulch.  This  plan  simplifies 
all  operations  and  is  especially  desir- 
able in  the  large  garden. 


frost  with  straw  for  several  years  with 
great  success. 

In  the  Exeter  district,  one  of  the 
prominent  grape  men  sometimes  starts 
his  pump  and  runs  water  down  his 
Empetror  rows  on  frosty  nights,  get- 
ting excellent  results  In  that  way. 
With  this  system  It  is  well  to  run 
water  only  in  alternate  rows  so  that 
there  will  be  dry  ground  on  which 
to  haul  the  fruit— Tulare  Farmer. 


ORANGES  NEED  MORE  WATER 

Extension  Service  experts  estimate 
that  Los  Anfeles  County  citrus  groves 
need  30  inches  of  water  each  season, 
although  they  have  boon  getting  only 
8  to  IS  inches. 


New  life  for  your  engines — 

and  a  lower  operating  cost 


Movement  in  a  gas  engine  means  friction — friction 
means  wear — wear  means  changes  in  adjustment. 
Therefore,  power  losses  of  some  kind  are  inevitable. 
This  friction  can  never  be  entirely  eliminated,  and 
that's  why  we  have  the  wear  problem.  Wear  of 
piston  against  cylinder  wall — cylinder  wall  against 
piston — wear  on  piston  rings,  no  matter  how  finely 
adjusted — wear  on  piston  grooves  which  hold  the 
rings  in  place.  This  wear  destroys  the  original  ad- 
justments, pressures  and  balances  —  and  away 
rushes  power. 

All  that  many  motors  need  to  restore  their  maxi- 
mum power  and  economy  is  McQuay-Norris  Piston 
Rings.  Made  of  Electric  Iron  for  every  price  and 
purpose,  but  your  best  investment  is  the  combination 
of  imiBaM  Rings  tor  power  and  tiawosf,  Rings 

McQUAY-NORPIS 

PISTON  RINGS 
PISTONS 
PINS 

*Om  AUTOMOBILES.  MO TOU  TRUCKS.  TRACTORS,  STATIONARY  OAS,  Oik  AltO  STEAM  ENOIMCS.  MIM  BOATS, 
MOTOR  CYCLES.   AIRPLANES,  COMPRESSORS.  PUMPS,  LOCOMOTIVES,  STEAMSHIPS.  RlfRIOlRATINa.  MACHINES 


to  prevent  oil  trouble.    In  some  engines 
you'll  find  the  cylinder  walls  so  badly  "out  of 
round"  that  they  need  regrinding  or  reboring. 
There  are  shops  which  specialise  in  this  work. 
Then  you  11  want  McQuay  Norris  Pistons  and 
Pins  as  well  as  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings. 
In  any  case  there's  no  use  in  putting  up  with  power- 
less, wasteful  engines.  You  can  make  them  prac- 
tically as  good   as  new  with  McQuay-Norris 
equipment. 

Your  dealer  has  McQuay-Norris  •  Piston  Rings, 
Pistons  and  Pins  in  stock  to  correctly  fit  your 
needs  or  can  get  them  promptly  from  his  supply 

hou"c'  Learn  how  free! 

Wn(«  our  DeptA*  today  tot  tram  booklet,  "Jw 
Have  and  to  Hold  Power."  It  einlain*  why  taw- 
oi> n ft  engine*  wear  out  and  how  to  have  them 
rebuilt  to  at  to  reetora  tluir  old-time  power  and} 
economy    Write  for  tree  copy  at  one*. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

General  OH  toe*.  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 
Conaerxville,  lad.  Toronto,  I 


McQuay-Norris 

Wainwright 
Pistons  and  Pins 
— (ray  iron  pistons  as  ti»ht 
in  weight  a*  safety  permits 
— specialty  designed  for  re- 
placement* —  available  hi 
standard  aire*  and  ovcr- 
sise* — also  in  semi  finished 
form  7 5- thousandths  over- 
ssae.  Pin*  of  exceptional 
accuracy.  Made  of  special 
heat-treated  steel. 


imx^Woo*  —  its  ti- 
elusive  two-piece 
design  means  equal 
cylinder  -  wall  pres- 
sure at  all  points.  Its 
greater  flexibility 
means  better  per- 
formance m  worn  cyl- 
inders. Best  for  all 
grooves  except  top, 
which   should  ' 


Electric  Iron, 
per  i 


have 
of 


Siipercvf— ,  ,  o  p  . 

oil  trouble.  Keeps 
lubricating  oil  out  of 
com  bust  ion  chamter. 
Collects  excess  oil  on 
each  covin  stroke  of 
piston  and  empties 
on  each  up  stroke, 
which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot 
do.  Made  of  Electric 


Jtrrr-CMif— the 

quick-sealing  ring 
with  the  nor. -bit  ting 
joint.  "Sens  fas  a 
jiffy"  Cant-eft  ted 
closer  than  the  ordi- 
nary step-cut  r.ngs. 
Ends  cannot  butt 
when  fitted  tightly 
as  quick  -seating  rasas 
should  be.  Made  of 
Electric  Iron, 
peri 


Snap  Rings  - 
the  highest  at 
Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay- 
No 


sag  snetbods.  Mac* 
of  Electric  Iroa 


the  satisfaction  pos- 
sible for  yon  to  act 


$125 


$\00 


50c 


25c 
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Producing  Carlo ad-Per- Acre  Apple  Crops 

Watsonville,  Orchard ist  Demonstrates  the  Value  of  "Sticktoitiveness"  - 


m 
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HAT  it  pays  to  stick  to  the 
same  piece  of  land,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  Santa  Cruz 
County  experience  of  the 
Rogers  family,  which  in  fifty 
years  has  produced  one  of 
the  heaviest  yielding  or- 
chards in  the  United  States. 

Three  years  ago  1152  Newtown  trees 
on  twenty  acres  yielded  15,000  packed 
boxes  of  apples,  enough  to  fill  twenty 
railroad  cars.  This  does  not  include 
many  tons  of  culls,  most  of  which  were 
dried  and  sold  at  profitable  prices. 

The  home  orchard  comprise  100 
acres  of  fine  apple  trees,  mostly  New- 
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Y  grandfather  planted  the  first 
apple  trees  on  this  farm  a  half 
century  ago,"  relates  Carol  Rogers, 
manager  and  part  owner  of  a  highly 
productive  100-acre  orchard  in  Santa 
Cruz  County.  "His  experience  served 
as  a  guide  for  my  father's  horticul- 
tural operations,  which  in  turn  was 
the  basis  on  which  we  built  up  the 
Rogers  orchards  to  their  present 
heavy  producing  capacity." 


By  O  H  BARNHILL 


Long  experience  has  developed  a  system  of  pruning 
suited  to  the  individual  requirements  of  the  Rogers 
apple  trees.   An  adaptation  of  both  the  long  and  short 
methods  has  been  adopted. 


towns,  which  have  proved  the  most 
profitable  variety  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 
All  the  groves  do  not  bear  car-per- 
acre  crops  every  year,  but  failures 
are  unknown,  although  occasional  light 
crops  are  harvested.  For  many  years 
the  place  has  been  capably  managed  by 
"Carol  Rqgers,  whose  grandfather  came 
to  the  Pajaro  Valley  in  1867  and  shortly 
afterwards  planted  the  first  apple  trees 
on  his  homestead,  which  is  located  just 
outside  of  Watsonville,  the  "apple 
city." 

The  record  crops  which  the  Rogers 
orchards  produce  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  family's  half  century  of  ex- 
perience on  one  spot,  working  continu- 
ously with  the  same  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  Horticulture  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  exact  science,  especially  in  a 
new  country,  and  there  are  many  prob- 
lems which  only  experience  can  solve. 
The  work  of  other  fruit  growers  Is  of 
more  or  less  value,  but  on  account  of 
varying  conditions  the  only  absolutely 
accurate  guide  is  the  behavior  of  the 


Spray  materials  are 
mixed  on  a  large  scale  at 
the  plant  in  the  fore- 
ground. Packing  house 
in  the  rear;  orchard  office 
at  the  right. 


trees  grown  on  the  orchardist's  own 
farm. 

FEEDS  TREES  BY  SPRAYING 

A  good  illustration  of  this  principle 
is  found  in  the  way  fertilizers  effect 
Pajaro  Valley  apple  trees.  None  of 
the  chemicals  commonly  used  for  this 


This  splendid  farm 
home,  the  Rogers  resi- 
dence, built  26  years 
ago,  is  evidence  of  the 
profits  in  Pajaro  ap- 
ple growing. 


"Orchard  equipm  ent 
costs  too  much  to  be 
ruined  for  lack  of  shel- 
ter," is  Mr.  Rogers'  ex- 
planation of  this  com- 
modious tool  shed. 


purpose  appears  to  benefit  the  orchards 
in  this  section,  according  to  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, who  adds  that  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  used  with  beneficial  effects  when 
applied  to  the  trees  in  the  form  of  a 
spray.  Buds  and  bark  seem  to  absorb 
the  nutriment  contained  in  this  chem- 
ical. Judged  by  the  Increased  vigor 
of  the  tree  which  results  from  its  use. 

The  variety  test  is  another  experi- 
ment which  can  be  carried  out  with 
entire  satisfaction  only  on  the  ground 
where  the  orchard  is  located,  because 
of  the  wide  variation  In  soil  and  other 
local  conditions.  Finding  the  best 
apple  for  the  Pajaro  Valley  In  general 
and  the  Rogers  ranch  in  particular  has 
been  a  matter  of  elimination,  the 
poorer  sorts  being  gradually  pulled  out 
or  top-worked  until  only  one  kind,  the 
Newtown,  Is  grown  in  any  considerable 
quantity. 

CULL.  APPLES  ARE  DRIED 

The  evolution  of  the  Rogers  farm 
has  been  the  conversion  of  wild  land 
into  a  mammoth  fruit  factory  produc- 
ing each  year  a  trainload  of  fine  apples 
and  large  quantities  of  •  bv-products 
The  latter  consist  chiefly  of  dried  ap- 
ples, for  which  a  large  drier  has  been 
built  and  is  operated  each  season  to  , 
consume  the  cull  fmlt  of  the  Rogers 
orchard  and  neighboring  groves.  From 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  Is  pre 
pared  for  market  in  this  manner 

A  veritable  village  of  buildings  has 
been  constructed  for  residential  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  dwelling 
house  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  Pajaro  Valley  and  la  located 
Just  outside  the  city  of  Watsonville 
In  contrast  to  many  California 
ranches,  the  implements,  tools  and 
machinery  are  all  housed  in  a  large 
shed  built  especially  for  that  purpose. 
One  of  the  busiest  machines  on  the 
place  Is  a  mechanical  calculator, 
which  is  used  to  compute  the  numer- 
ous operations  connected  with  grow- 
ing fruit  and  preparing  It  for  market. 

It  costs  about  60  cents  a  box  to  pro- 
duce apples,  not  counting  Interest  on 
the  Investment,  estimates  Mr.  Rogers. 
This  Is  based  on  a  yield  of  376  boxes  - 
one-half-car-  per  acre,  which  Is  con- 
sidered a  good  average  crop,  Boxen 
and  parking  cost  44  cents  more,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  94  cents  a  box, 
which  wat  (Continued  on  Pom-  Hi 
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Top  Grafting  Fruit  Trees  to  Better  Varieties 


Timely  Instructions  by  an  Experienced  Orchardist  in  the  Art  of 
Putting  Profitable  Tops  Onto  Poorly  Paying  Trees 
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OP  grafting  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  process  of  chang- 
ing the  variety  of  a  tree  by 
Inserting  in  the  limbs  cions 
from  another  tree.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  this 
work  is,  in  many  cases,  nec- 
essary and  profitable. 
In  the  first  place,  seeds  do  not  pro- 
duce trees  which  bear  the  same  va- 
riety of  fruit;  therefore  grafting  must 
bs  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  sort.  Nurserymen  sometimes 
make  mistakes  in  budding  seedlings; 
such  mistakes  often  are  not  discovered 
until  the  tree  bears  fruit,  at  which  time 
the  error  may  be  corrected  by  top 
grafting. 

The  commonest  need  for  this  opera- 
tion arises  when  it  is  discovered  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  another  va- 
riety is  more  profitable  than  the  one 
grown.  It  has  been  found  that  some 
sorts  produce  roots,  trunk  and  frame- 
work which  are  more  resistant  to  In- 
Jury  and  disease  than  those  which  bear 
profitable  crops  of  fruit;  hence  a  foun- 
dation stock  of  the  former  is  grown 
and  by  grafting,  given  a  top  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

WORK  IS  NOT  DIFFICULT 

Any  ranch  "hand"  with  an  ordinary 
amount  of  "horse  sense"  may,  within 
a  few  hourH,  become  an  adept  top- 
grafter.  The  workman  should  at  all 
times,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  properly  inserting  the 
clon,  as  the  growing  portions  of  both 
stock  and  cion  must  come  in  perfect 
contact  to  effect  -a  proper  union. 

Clons  may  be  cut  at  any  time  during 
the  dormant  season.  They  should  be 
stored  in  bundles  of  not  to  exceed  100 
In  a  cool,  dry  place  with  the  butts 
standing  in  six  inches  of  sand.  If  left 
any  length  of  time  the  sand  should 
be  kept  moist. 

In  order  to  save  time  during  the  rush 
season  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  saw  off  all  limbs  which  are  to  be 
grafted  about  12  inches  above  where 
the  cion  is  to  be  inserted,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  and  get  the  brush  out  of 
the  way.  In  top  working  small  trees 
It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  tops 
In  the  fall,  but  where  large  trees  are 
grafted  the  workmen  are  apt  to  be 
bothered  by  the  brush  if  the  latter  is 
cut  just  prior  to  grafting  and  left  under 
the  trees.  In  such  cases  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  wax  pot  Is  an  accident  that 
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Horticulturist,  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
sometimes  results,  while  cions  which 
have    been    "set"    are  sometimes 
knocked  out  in  hauling  brush. 


LIP  GRAFTING  PREFERRED 

Cleft  grafting  is  the  usual  method  of 
top  working  a  large  tree,  but  the  writer 
usually  practiced  what  is  called  the 
"lip"  process.  Instead  of  splitting  the 
limb,  clefts  were  made  in  the  edge  of 
the  stump  for  the  reception  of  the 
cions.  In  a  stump  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, three  cuts  were  made,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other. 

The  advantage  of  lip  grafting  over 
the  cleft  method  is  that  in  the  former 
process  the  smaller  opening  permits 
of  quicker  healing  of  the  wound.  There 
is  also  less  danger  of  cracks  being  left 
open  to  admit  air  and  water,  which 
may  carry  spores  of  decay.    In  many 


years'  experience  in  lip  grafting  our 
losses  did  not  amount  to  1  per  cent. 
Care  in  waxing  and  rewaxing  was 
probably  largely  responsible  for  this 
unusual  success. 

For  small  limbs,  cleft  grafting  is  all 
right,  but  for  large  ones  the  lip  method 
is  advised.  In  the  former  process  the 
bark  on  either  side  of  the  branch  is 
first  split  with  a  sharp  knife  before  a 
cleft  is  opened  in  the  stump.  The  cut 
should  be  made  through  the  cambium, 
which  is  the  soft,  white  layer  through 
which  the  sap  flows,  between  the  outer 
bark  and  mature  wood.  If  the  limb 
Is  a  large  one  it  will  be  necessary  to 
insert  a  wedge  to  keep  the  cleft  open. 
PERFECT  CONTACT  ESSENTIAL 
The  cion  is  cut  wedge-shaped,  a  lit- 
tle thicker  on  the  outer  side,  being  so 
shaped  that  there  will  be  perfect  con- 


(1'hoto  by  O.  B.  Barnliill) 

An  excellent  example  of  top  grafting  in  the  orchard  of  Del  Davis, 
Sebastopol  (Sonoma  County).  A  Rhode  Island  greening  has  been 
changed  to  a  Gravenstein  so  successfully  that  the  places  where  stock 
and  cion  united — to  which  the  men  are  pointing — can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  good-natured  individual  on  the  right  is  H.  A.  Wein- 
land,  farmer  adviser,  while  the  handsome  youth  on  the  left  is  his  as- 
sistant, H.  P.  Everett. 


tact  between  the  cambium  layers  of 
stock  and  cion,  for  here  growth  begins. 
By  all  means  have  a  bud  on  the  pointed 
portion  of  the  graft.  If  but  one  cion 
is  set  in  the  stump,  put  it  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  which  will  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  its  being  loosened  by  the  wind 
after  growth  begins. 

The  end  of  the  stump  and  all  cracks 
made  in  grafting  should  be  covered 
carefully  with  wax  sufficiently  hot  to 
flow  into  every  crevice,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude air  and  moisture.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  rewax  the  graft — generally 
twice — to  guard  against  cracks  made 
by  the  growing  cion.  To  neglect  this 
after  work  is  rank  carelessness,  which 
often  results  in  the  loss  of  the  cion. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  growing  cion, 
or  graft,  from  being  blown  out  by  the 
wind,  tack  a  piece  of  lath  to  the  limb 
below,  allowing  the  former  to  extend 
at  least  two  feet  beyond  the  point  of 
union.  Carefully  tie  to  this  support  the 
new  growth,  which  should  be  pinched 
back  at  18  Inches  in  order  to  make 
the  new  limb  stocky  and  properly 
branched. 

GRAFT  MANY  SMALL  LIMBS 

Instead  of  grafting  the  large  limbs 
near  the  head  of  the  tree,  as  was  the 
general  custom  in  early  days,  the  cions 
are  now  inserted,  usually,  farther  out, 
where  the  branches  are  comparatively 
small.  This  takes  a  great  many  more 
grafts — we  have  used  as  high  as  160 
in  top-working  an  old  apricot  tree  to 
plum — but  the  tree  suffers  less  shock, 
the  grafts  make  a  better  union  and  a 
complete  new  top  is  reproduced  in 
much  less  time  than  by  the  old  method. 

It  is  sometimes  a  good  idea  to  bud 
part  of  the  "suckers"  which  are  thrown 
out  by  a  newly  grafted  tree,  in  order 
to  insure  a  new  top  of  the  desired  va- 
riety. When  the  suckers  are  about  a 
foot  long,  thin  them  out  to  18  inched 
or  two  feet  apart,  pinch  out  the  top 
and  bud  them  in  June  or  September. 
These  will  take  the  place  of  any  grafts 
which  may  fail  to  grow  or  are  broken 
off. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  rains  are  over, 
grafted  trees  should  be  whitewashed, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  sun- 
burn, which  is  as  harmful  as  any  insect 
pest  or  bacterial  disease.  The  white- 
wash should  be  applied  not  only  to  the 
trunk  but  to  the  large  limbs,  which 
have  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of 
the  top  in  grafting  and  need  protection. 


Shall  the  Breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Hogs  Quit  Now? 


I  HAVE  a  notion  to  quit  the 
purebred  hog  business.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
Neighbor  Smith  during  a  re- 
cent visit. 

"Why?"  was  my  parrying 
reply. 

"Well,  you  know  business 
has  been  mighty  dull  for  the  last  couple 
of  years — practically  no  demand  at  all." 

"But  you  got  rid  of  what  you  raised, 
■onie  way,  didn't  you— for  pork  or  for 
feeders?" 

"Oh,  yes,  there  have  been  plenty  of 
buyers  for  weanling  pigs  at  $4  or  $5, 
■ometimes  $6  apiece.  The  neighbors 
are  glad  to  get  them  at  that  and  those 
we  have  made  into  pork  have  brought 
good  prices." 

"Pigs  at  $5  apiece  at  weaning  time 
don't  lose  you  much  money,  do  they?" 

"No,  but  It  seems  a  shame  to  sell  a 
pig  that  we  used  to  register  and  sell  at 
from  |20  to  $40  for  $5." 

Now  I  happened  to  know  that  Smith 
bought  his  original  breeding  stock 
at  very  reasonable  prices — bought 
young  pigs  and  "grew  them  out."  He 
has  as  good  breeding  as  there  is,  but 
never  bought  highly  fitted  show  stock 
at  high  prices.  His  present  breeding 
berd  cost  him  juat  about  what  it  cost 


W ell-Known  Breeder  Discusses  Question  From 
the  Farmers'  Standpoint 
By  W.  S.  GUILFORD 


Contributing  Editor  of 

for  feed  and  care  to  raise  it,  plus  the 
registration  fees — which  amounts  to 
practically  nothing  on  a  few  sows  and 
a  boar — so  I  asked: 
j  "You  really  can  sell  your  weanlings 
a  little  easier  than  you  could  sell  pigs 
from  scrub  sows,  can't  you?" 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  he  agreed. 

"And  when  you  have  fat  hogs  to  sell, 
the  local  hutcher  will  always  take 
them  in  preference  to  those  some  of 
the  neighbors  raise,  won't  he?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  can  afford  to  keep  the 
registered  breeding  stock,  even  if  you 
never  sell  a  registered  pig  at  a  fancy 
price?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  guess  you're  right." 

SOLD  AT  PREMIUM  PRICES 

"And  when  times  were  good,  as  they 
are  sure  to  be  again,  you  sold  some 
pigs  at  a  nice  margin  over  pork 
prices." 

Smith  didn't  deny  this  pleasant 
fact.  He  has  a  good  kind  of  a  farm 
on  which  to  keep  a  few  hogs,  keeps  a 
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few  cows  and  sells  cream,  which 
means  he  always  has  some  skim  milk. 
He  has  a  good  alfalfa  pasture  and  a 
small  orchard  from  which  there  is  some 
waste  fruit  in  the  fall;  grows  some 
grain,  which  provides  stubble  pasture, 
and  raises  a  small  field  of  corn  each 
year. 

After  enumerating  these  pig-pro- 
ducing advantages,  I  remarked  to 
Smith  that  I  didn't  exactly  see  what 
was  the  matter  with  him. 

"Apparently  you  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  keeping  these  good  registered  hogs, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  gain. 
It  you  sell  them  now  you  will  get  only 
pork  prices  and  you  will  have  to  pay 
as  much  for  some  scrubs  or  grades  to 
replace  them.  Furthermore,  it  always 
takes  hogs,  or  any  other  animals,  soma 
time  to  get  used  to  a  new  place.  It's 
none  of  my  business,  of  course,  and 
I  would  not  pretend  to  give  anyone 
advice,  but  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  you  should  be  even  thinking 
of  selling  these  good  hogs  now." 

I  know  of  a  good  many  farmers  who 


have  quit  the  purebred  stock  business 
during  the  recent  period  of  low  prices. 

PRESENT  POOR  TIME  TO  STOP 

These  times  eliminate  a  good  many 
who  are  not  fitted  temperamentally  for 
the  business,  or  who  have  places  not 
well  adapted  to  the  handling  of  stook, 
for  one  reason  or  another.  But  now 
that  better  times  are  plainly  in  sight, 
it  seems  like  a  poor  time  to  stop. 

Generally  speaking,  those  who  breed 
registered  hogs  from  generation  to 
generation,  as  a  few  have  in  America, 
and  many  have  in  Great  Britain,  ar* 
the  ones  who  make  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. 

Those  who  make  the  purebred  stock 
business  their  life  work,  who  seek  to 
retain  the  excellencies  of  the  animals, 
they  breed  and  correct  the  defectSI 
who  have  ideals  toward  which  they  are* 
constantly  working — those  breeders 
not  only  get  the  most  money  for  thelf 
stock,  but  derive  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion from  their  work. 

The  "in-and-outers"  In  the  breeding 
business  help  the  trade  some  durin* 
the  time  they  are  getting  in.  but  a  res} 
breeder  considers  his  business  a  lift 
work,  and  for  the  right  persons  It  U 
a  ipost  delightful  life. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


HELPING  LAND  BUYERS  "MAKE  GOOD." 
Subdlvlders  of  farm  lands  have  learned  that 
they  must  do  more  than  get  a  buyer's  name  on  the 
dotted  line  and  a  substantial  first  payment  in  cash. 
They  must  play  the  part,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
of  a  helpful  big  brother  and  see  that  the  settler 
succeeds. 

If  all  the  land  in  a  large  tract  could  be  sold  for 
cash  In  one  year,  no  more  work  would  be  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  promoter's  profits.  Selling  any 
considerable  body  of  land  In  small  parcels,  how- 
aver,  and  getting  all  the  money  for  It  is  a  work  of 
many  years. 

If  the  first  settlers  fail  to  make  good  they  can- 
not complete  their  payments  and  their  experience 
will  discourage  other  buyers.  The  only  way,  then. 
Is  for  the  agent  or  owner  to  get  behind  the  pur- 
chasers and  help  them  along  the  road  to  success. 


IT  PAYS  TO  INSPECT  CARS 
Inspection  of  700  arriving  cars  of  livestock  at 
■even  of  the  large  markets  by  supervisors  of  the 
Packers'  and  Stockyards  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  shown  that 
shippers  would  do  well  to  make  careful  examina- 
tion of  cars  before  loading  them.  The  railroads 
maintain  satisfactory  car-inspection  service  at  the 
large  markets,  but  not  all  cars  sent  to  country 
shipping  points  have  moved  directly  from  the 
terminals.  As  a  consequence,  many  cars  have  de- 
fects that  may  cripple  animals  or  even  cause 
death.  Of  the  cars  Inspected  In  this  Investigation, 
7  had  holes  in  the  floor,  91  had  projecting  nails  in 
the  walls,  and  88  had  cleats  that  might,  and  prob- 
ably  did,  cause  bad  bruises.  Eighty-two  of  the 
cars  were  without  bedding,  a  large  factor  In  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  animals  In  transit.  No  mat- 
ter who  Is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  cars, 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  shipper  always  to  make 
an  Inspection  of  his  own,  and  most  certainly  It  Is 
up  to  him  to  see  that  the  right  kind  of  bedding  Is 
provided. 

MURDERING  FARMERS'  AGENTS 
The  cost  of  agricultural  progress  Is  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  assassination  of  a  farmers' 
agent  in  Echols  County,  Georgia.  The  unfortu- 
nate official  was  Max  Lockrldge,  engaged  In 
cattle  tick  eradication  under  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Because  of  threats  of  violence,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  men  employed  in  this  work  to  travel  In 
squads  of  three,  two  riding  ahead  and  one  behind; 
but  at  the  time  the  shooting  occurred  Lockridge 
and  bis  assistant  were  riding  together  in  an 
auto.   The  assistant,  Roy  S.  Ritchie,  was  wounded. 

Similar  assassinations  have  occurred  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  few  years  ago  a  horticultural 
commissioner  was  murdered  in  Modoc  County  for 
enforcing  the  spraying  law,  and  a  game  warden 
was  shot  and  killed  from  ambush  In  Jackson 
County,  Oregon,  In  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  Sometimes  such  deeds  of  violence  have 
been  traceable  to  lack  of  tact  or  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  but  more  frequently  the 
trouble  has  arisen  from  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  the  attackers.  Fortunately  these  traits 
are  seldom  evidenced  among  present-day  pro- 
ducers. The  tendency  In  California  is  to  work 
with  and  not  against  agricultural  officials. 


"What's  New?"— aSS^SjS 


Chicken  Finds  Diamond 

A THREE-EIGHTHS  carat  diamond  recently  was 
found  In  the  windpipe  of  a  Marin  County 
chicken  by  Dr.  0.  E.  Salfield  of  San  Rafael,  who 
thinks  there  are  more  preolous  stones  In  the  hills 
where  the  diamond  was  found. — KATHLEEN 
RODD. 

Harriger  Beats  Butchers 

WHY  should  a  butcher  receive  more  for  cutting 
up  a  hog  than  a  fanner  is  paid  for  raising 
and  feeding  It?  inquired  J.  H.  Harriger,  Butte 
County  Poland  China  breeder.  Falling  to  receive 
a  satisfactory  answer,  Harriger  last  winter  butch- 
ered a  half  dozen  heavy  hogs  and  sold  the  meat 
at  retail,  receiving  therefor  $70  each,  which  was 
about  $40  more  than  the  price  offered  by  butchers. 
Harriger  was  willing  to  sell  at  six  cents  a  pound, 
but  dealers  would  pay  only  four  cents. 

Advises  Long  Pruning  Olives 

OLIVE  trees  should  be  long  pruned,  says  Pro- 
fessor F.  T.  Blolettl,  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, who  recently  conducted  a  series  of  meet- 
ings In  Butte  County.  He  tells  of  the  results  of  a 
five-year  pruning  experiment:  Trees  not  pruned 
other  than  removing  suckers  made  ten  times  the 
growth  as  those  cut  back  and  thinned  out  each 
year.  On  those  trees  not  pruned  the  trunk  grew 
larger  and  the  trees  had  a  greater  height  and 
spread  of  branches  and  bore  fruit  earlier,  he  said. 
— M.  T.  RICH. 

Lilith  Leads  Four- Year-Olds 

WITH  a  ten  months'  record  of  22,245.1  pounds 
milk  containing  786.38  pounds  butterfat, 
equivalent  to  982.9  pounds  butter,  Hollywood  Lllltb. 
Palmyra  Abbekerk  is  the  new  California  Holstetn 
champion  producing  cow  In  the  senior  tour-year* 
old  class.  She  is  owned  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm  at  Hondo.  By  this  record  she  dis- 
places the  former  State  record  of  784.6  pounds 
butter  held  by  Johanna  Hengerveld  Capunna  of 
the  Beeman  farm  at  Woodland.  The  new  State 
champion  ranks  second  among  the  American  lead- 
ers in  her  class. 

New  Grazing  Permit  Ruling 

BEGINNING  with  the  grazing  season  of  1924, 
permits  will  be  issued  to  fully  qualified  own- 
ers for  not  less  than  a  five-year  period  by  the 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  permits  will  authorize  the  grazing 
of  not  less  than  a  stated  number  of  livestock, 
which  will  be  approximated  to  the  number  now 
permitted  under  established  preferences,  and  will 
be  nonreducible  during  the  period  except  for  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  permit  or  In  emergencies 
for  the  protection  of  the  range.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  stabilize  the 
use  of  national  forests  by  all  classes  of  grazing 
permittees. 

British  Queens  Moved 

SONOMA  COUNTY  British  Queen  potatoes  moved 
rapidly  at  the  "Dollar  Day"  sale  conducted  re- 
cently In  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County.  Hundreds 
of  sacks  were  sold  at  $1  and  orders  taken  for  more. 
The  marketing  of  the  potatoes  was  supervised  by 
Farm  Adviser  H.  A.  Weinland,  who  said  that  the 
stunt  was  put  on  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  potato 
Is  not  selling  readily  anywhere  In  the  country,  and 
Sonoma  County  growers  have  been  hit  hard  along 
with  the  rest;  second,  this  particular  variety,  the 
British  Queen,  has  fallen  Into  disfavor  with  house- 
wives because  of  the  false  idea  that  the  tubers  fall 
to  pieces  when  boiled.  If  the  potato  Is  started  to 
cook  In  old  water  with  a  little  salt,  and  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  while  in  the  water,  it  will  not 
crumble,  he  asserts.  The  British  Queen  Is  one  of 
the  highest  testers  in  starch  content,  and  that  Is 
what  is  demanded  in  a  good  potato,  concludes  Wein- 
land—KATHLEEN  RODD. 

Milk  as  a  Spray  Spreader 

ANEW  and  profitable  market  for  skim  milk 
has  recently  been  developed  by  using  casein 
to  improve  the  adhesive  qualities  of  spray  ma- 
terials. A.  L.  Lovett,  entomologist  of  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station,  classifies  casein  as  a  uni- 
versal spreader,  one  which  can  be  used  with  al- 
most all  sprays  under  nearly  every  condition, 
something  which  cannot  be  said  of  soap,  oil  and 
glue. 

"Casein  increases  the  efficiency  of  nicotine  sul- 
phate when  the  latter  is  used  as  a  summer  aphis 
spray,"  says  Prof.  Lovett.  "When  used  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  lead  arsenate  to  control  apple  scab 
and  codling  moth,  casein  retards  the  formation  of 
black  sludge.  This  effect  alone  would  warrant  its 
use  with  these  materials." 

One  point  upon  which  practically  all  fruit  grow- 
ers are  agreed  is' that  the  use  of  casein  with  arsen- 
ical sprays  lessens  the  objeotlonable  blotchy  effect 
on  the  fruit,  permitting  the  latter  to  color  more 
evenly  and  smoothly.    The  Petaluma  Co-operative 


Creamery  Is  manufacturing  large  quantities  of 
casein,  which  Manager  Hopkins  considers  one  of 
their  most  profitable  by-products. 

Farmers  Study  at  Night 

\  HALF  hundred  Sonoma  County  farmers  re- 
£»  cently  attended  a  night  school  at  Sabastopol. 
The  school  was  directed  by  H.  I.  Schnabel.  Agri- 
cultural subjects  were  taught. — KATHLEEN 
RODD. 

Walnut  Dehydration 

pXPERIMENTS  by  growjrs  in  Southern  walnut 
■'-'  districts  indicate  that  through  proper  methods 
of  dehydration  to  all  probability  it  will  be  pos- 
sible greatly  to  speed  up  walnut  harvesting  meth- 
ods with  the  result  that  a  much  larger  part  of  the 
crop  can  be  pat  on  the  market  for  the  holiday 
trade  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  This 
every  walnut  grower  recognizes  as  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. Preliminary  reports  also  Indicate  that  a 
much  better  average  quality  product  la  produced 
with  artificial  dehydration  than  with  ordinary 
sun-drying,  the  method  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
Among  the  growers  successfully  testing  dehydra- 
tion during  the  past  season  are  Robert  H  Neely 
and  J.  C.  Pearson  of  the  West  Covins  section.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  statement  by  Mr.  Neely,  the 
cost  of  dehydration  this  season  was  actually  less 
than  the  cost  of  field  curing,  taking  Into  conslder- 
atalon  the  fact  that  the  heavy  Investment  In  trays 
and  In  labor  ordinarily  met  by  the  walnut  grower 
is  not  necessary  where  nuts  are  artificially  dried. 

Feeding  Hogs  Cat-Tails 

EXCELLENT  results  in  feeding  cat-tails  to  hogs 
were  obtained  last  year  by  L.  E.  Freudenthal. 
manager  of  a  large  Duroc  Jersey  farm  near  Las 
Cruces,  N.  M.  Forty-three  hogs  were  turned  Into 
a  three-acre  patch  of  cat-tails  April  10  and  received 
no  other  feed  for  the  next  three  months.  The 
pigs  made  satisfactory  gains  and  were  in  good 
flesh  at  the  end  of  the  period,  while  the  swamp 
was  left  a  mass  of  mud. 

Although  the  pigs  ate  the  stalks,  they  derived 
their  chief  nourishment  from  the  rhizomes  or 
roots  which  run  beneath  the  ground  and  send  up 
stalks.  These  rhizomes,  according  to  Prof.  Clas- 
sen of  Cornell  University,  contain  a  core  of  starch, 
which  serves  as  a  reserve  food  supply  for  the 
plant.  It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  will  pro  !  m  a 
five  tons  of  this  starchy  food,  dried. 

Lyman  Carrier,  agronomist  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  known  hogs  to  feed  on 
plants  similar  to  cat-tails  and  sees  no  reason  why 
the  latter  should  not  be  extensively  utilised  for 
pig  feed.  There  are  79,000,000  acres  of  swamp 
lands  In  the  United  States,  it  Is  estimated 


Those  JVho  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editors 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARMS  brUhttnt 
staff.  Each  is  a  recognized  authority;  each  is 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

XIII — Frederic  H.'  Stoneburn 

rpHlS  will  introduce  to  our  readers  one  of 
1  the  world's  greatest  poultry  authorities,  I 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Stoneburn,  who  is  writing  I 
upon  this  subject  a  series 
of  articles,  which  Orchard 
and  Farm  expects  to  begin 
publishing  in  the  near 
future. 

Throughout  the  Eastern 
States  Prof.  Stoneburn  is 
known  as  one  of  the  "sa- 
viors" of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, having  performed 
important  work  in  placing 
the  business  upon  a  profit- 
able basis.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  first  agricultural 
instructor  to  receive  a 
prof  sTiNEBURN       professorship    of  poultry 

STINEBURN  husUandry. 

Prof.  Stoneburn  has  lectured  on  poultry  In 
the  following  educatioanal  institutions:  Uni- 
versities of  Maine,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Vermont 
and  Missouri;  State  agricultural  colleges  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  and  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  Prof.  Stoneburn 
has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  Eust- 
ern  States,  visiting  leading  poultry  farms, 
judging  poultry  shows,  lecturing  and  writing 
upon  the  various  phases  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

In  addition  to  his  didactic  work,  Prof.  Stone- 
burn has  had  large  and  successful  experience 
in  breeding,  feeding  and  weeding  poultry. 
His  articles  will  be  awaited  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  by  our  readers. 


XEXT  WEEK,  ROBERT  W.  HODOSOK 
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Little 
Stories 
of 

Farming 


By 


**»    ROBERT  E.  JONES 


PECAN  GROWING  .  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA— Pecan  growing  promises  to 
b«  a  real  commercial  Industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. Most  of  the  pecans  we  get  now 
come  from  Southern  States.  1  have 
seen  fruitful  trees  In  many  parts  of 
California,  and  while  at  EI  Centre  re- 
cently saw  two  earloads  of  trees, 
switched  onto  a  siding.  They  are  be- 
ing planted  mostly  along  the  Colorado 
River. 


KIRK  OF  ORLAND  MAKES  GOOD 
E.  A.  Kirk  of  Orland,  who  has 
*been  secretary  of  the  Glenn  County 
Fair  Association,  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  moving 
spirit  for  progress  generally,  came  out 
from  Iowa  about  seven  years  ago  "with 
a  stake  of  $1200.  By  hard  work  and 
Intelligent  effort  Kirk  has  made  a  go 
of  it  as  a  farmer,  and  has  found  time, 
also,  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
community  work.  On  his  farm  Kirk 
planted  alfalfa  the  first  year  and 
bought  Jersey  cows  as  fast  as  he  could 
afford  them.  While  making  a  monthly 
return  from  his  dairy,  he  conditioned 
his  soil  for  his  orchard,  which  has 
proved  a  success.  Before  he  started 
farming  Kirk  was  mostly  in  clerical 
work.  He  worked  In  an  Iowa  post- 
office  and  then  in  a  bank. 


BIXBY  COMES  HOME 
Fred  Blxbjr,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association,  and  a 
Los  Angeles  man,  recently  returned 
from  New  York,  where  he  saw  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Horse  Show. 
Blxby  is  anxious  to  see  California 
have  horse  shows  equally  attractive  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  as  a 
feature  of  livestock  shows  In  the  two 
cities.  The  San  Francisco  livestock 
show,  known  as  the  California  Nation- 
al, is  now  an  assured  fact  with  the 
city,  awakened  to  its  desirability,  but 
so  much  money  has  been  lost  in  the 
Los  Angeles  shows  that  Bixby  thinks 
he  Is  the  sole  surviving  optimist.  How- 
ever, the  time  is  coming,  he  is  posi- 
tive, when  Los  Angelos  men  will  re- 
cover from  their  pessimism.  All  fac- 
tors, in  both  cities,  agree  that  a  live- 
stock show  cannot  be  financed  suc- 
cessfully with  the  load  of  temporary 
buildings  to  carry  each  year.  There 
Is  toe  much  loss.  San  Francisco  is 
solving  the  problem  by  building  a  per- 
manent building,  to  represent  an  In- 
vestment of  $1,000,000.  This  structure 
Is  being  financed  by  a  corporation  of 
enthusiasts,  but  ultimately  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  city. 


EBUSINESS  MAN  FOR  BUSINESS 
*-*  JOB — O.  E.  Paris,  who  is  manager 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  has  made  a  great  record 
with  that  organization  in  Increasing 
the  business  and  In  cutting  down  ex- 
penses. This  1b  notable  because  of  the 
fact  that  Paris,  while  not  originally  a 
creamery  man.  Is  known  throughout 
Imperial  Valley  as  a  highly  efficient 
business  man.  In  the  early  days  of 
development  there  he  represented  the 
Holt  Interests  and  built  and  operated 
most  of  the  utilities.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  developers  of  Imperial. 
He  Is  a  keen  business  man  and  an 
organizer,  and  many  of  the  young  men 
who  now  occupy  advanced  positions 
In  the  business  of  Imperial  Valley  owa 
their  schooling  to  Paris.  When  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association  wanted  a 
good  manager  they  called  on  Paris, 
and  he  has  mastered  the  butter  busi- 
ness with  the  same  efficiency  that 
characterized  his  earlier  operations. 
This  is  jnst  another  instance  of  a  pro- 
ducers' organization  which  has  recog- 
nized that  It  must  have  a  keen  busi- 
ness man  to  handle  the  business  end 
at  Us  affaire.  Becauee  of  this,  the 
association  is  a  big  snccess. 


MUSHROOMS  FOR  HIS  FRIENDS 
William  Richards  of  Riverside, 
who  has  a  20-acre  place  which  he 
eventually  expects  to  develop  into  a 
little  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  spread  a 
lot  of  mushroom  spawn  about  his 
place  and,  in  season  has  a  large  crop 
of  this  delicacy.  Richards  invites  his 
friends  out  to  his  ranch  to  hunt  mush- 
rooms, and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  to 
be  found.  With  him,  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  entertain  his  friends.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  idea  for  some  profit 
in  such  a  plan  If  somebody  vho  reads 
this  has  some  idle  land  near  town. 


IMPERIAL  STRAWBERRIES 
Imperial  Valley,  that  empire  of 
speculative  crops,  with  dairy  cows  as 
a  steadying  influence,  is  going  in  for 
strawberries.  Tom  Elliott,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Express 
Company,  is  encouraging  the  planting 
of  more  strawberries  in  the  valley,  for 
they  have  better  carrying  quality  than 
the  berries  of  other  parts  of  the  State 
which'  reach  the  early  market.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  a  strawberry  de- 
velopment in  Imperial,  and  Elliott, 
who  has  investigated  the  matter  thor- 
oughly, says  that  the  profits  per  acre 
are  great.  The  dairy  cow  is  the  big 
stand-by  in  Imperial,  and  the  farmers, 
business  men  and  bankers  are  learn- 
ing it.  Every  now  and  then  big  money 
can  be  made  on  an  annual  crop,  but  It 
takes  the  dairy  cow  to  keep  a  fair 
margin  of  safety  in  the  bank  account. 


A MATTER  OF  ARGUMENT 
The  University  of  California  Ex- 
tension Service  has  carried  Its  "better 
sires"  campaign  Into  Imperial  County, 
and  Noel  Negley,  specialist  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  spent  the  last  week 
In  January  In  Imperial.  The  Exten- 
sion Division  had  the  co-operation  of 
California  Dairy  Council,  and  L.  H. 
Moulton,  Southern  representative  for 
the  council,  went  out  with  W.  R. 
Farmer  of  Holtville  to  Interview  pros- 
pects. They  were  able  to  get  several 
farmers  to  buy  bulls.  Moulton  tells 
of  a  humorous  experience  In  talking 
to  one  farmer.  He  had  mostly  Hol- 
steln  cows  and  wanted  to  buy  a  Hoi- 
stetn  bull.  A  friend  visiting  with  him 
was  a  Jersey  enthusiast  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  buy  a  Jersey.  The 
two  friends  got  in  an  argument  and 
Moulton  and  Farmer  stood  around 
and  waited  for  two  hours.  Finally, 
the  farmer  signed  an  order  for  a  bull, 
but  left  the  breed  space  blank,  saying: 
"I'll  phone  you  tonight  and  tell  you 
what  breed  I  want  after  we  finish  this 
argument." 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  TENANCY 
The  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  an  organization  to  Investi- 
gate and  discuss  problems  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  and 
to  aid  in  their  solution.  It  has  just 
issued  the  report  of  its  committee  on 
laud  tenancy  in  California.  Imperial 
is  the  leading  California  agricultural 
county  in  tenancy,  the  report  shows. 
Of  all  Imperial  farmers,  49.3  are  ten- 
ants! (If  San  Mateo  be  called  an 
agricultural  county,  then  it  leads,  for 
63.3  per  cent  of  the  farmers  there  are 
tenants.)  Marin  is  next  to  Imperial, 
Santa  Barbara  Is  third,  San  Francisco 
fourth  and  Sacramento  fifth.  Of 
course,  San  Francisco  farming  is 
largely  truck  gardening  conducted  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  commit- 
tee's report  was  presented  by  R.  L. 
Adams  of  the  University  of  California, 
R.  N.  Wilson  of  the  Farmers'  Legisla- 
tive Committee  and  Sam  H.  Greene  of 
California  Dairy  Council. 

Suggested  changes  in  leasing  meth- 
ods are  of  immediate  importance. 
They  were  presented  by  Greene  and 
are  enumerated  herewith:  (1)  Substi- 
tution of  the  share  rental  method  for 
the  cash  basis;  (2)  creation  of  longer 
leases  In  place  of  annual  leases; 
(3)  Insistence  by  owners  upon  better 
farming  methods;  (4)  establishment 
of  farm  units  of  a  size  which  will  In- 
sure the  practice  of  the  best  possible 
farming,  including  greater  diversifica- 
tion. 

Other  recommendations  offered 
from  time  to  time  during  the  collec- 
tion of  data  were:  (5)  Guaranty  of 
possession,  so  that  tenant  can  make 
improvements;  (6)  adoption  of  more 
binding  and  enforceable  contract; 
(7)  development  of  more  Interest  on 
part  of  owners  In  maintaining,  if  pos- 
sible, Increasing  productivity;  (e.  g., 
soil  quality) ;  (8)  Insistence  that  land- 
lord educate  himself  as  to  real  condi- 
tion of  his  tenant;  (8)  tenant  to  supply 
stock,  feed,  equipment;  (10)  insist- 
ence that  dairy  tenant  join  cow-testing 
association  and  keep  purebred  bulls.  * 


and  Bounteous  Crops 
Await  You 

HERE,  in  the  healthful  Salt  River  Valley,  pros- 
perous and  fertile  lands  await  you. 
Thousands  of  acres  situated  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Arizona  are  capable  of  producing  a 
large  variety  of  bounteous  crops,  while  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  the  choicest  of  fruits,  including 
grapefruit,  oranges,  grapes,  dates,  olives  and 
melons  are  profitably  grown. 

These  choice  farming  lands,  made  possible  by 
the  great  Roosevelt  Dam,  comprise  thousands  of 
acres  rich  in  soil  fertility.  Controlled  irrigation 
furnishes  each  farmer  water  at  regular  intervals 
in  any  amount  desired.  Absolute  assurance  is 
thus  given  to  the  proper  growing  of  crops — no 
droughts,  no  floods — crops  all  the  year  through. 

And  by  the  application  of  this  water  to  the 
already  fertile  soil,  crops  grow  like  magic — a 
veritable  luxuriance  of  all  growing  things.  It  is 
"Roosevelt's  dream  come  true." 

Prosperous  Towns  and  Cities 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  this  valley  lies  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  Phoenix,  a  thriving  city  of 
40,000  up-to-date  people  and  easily  reached  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  or  the  Santa  Fe  Railroads. 
Other  prosperous  cities  are  contained  in  the  valley 
and  connected  by  the  finest  of  paved  and  im- 
proved roads. 

Favored  by  the  best  of  schools,  churches  and 
civic  organizations,  the  newcomer  will  find  con- 
genial surroundings  in  this  friendly  community, 
where  the  warm,  dry  climate  makes  strong  bodies 
and  clear  minds.  And  unsurpassed  mountain 
scenery  along  the  famous  Apache  Trail  highway 
permits  an  endless  variety  of  pleasant  diversions 
during  leisure  hours. 

Opportunities  for  Newcomers 

Plenty  of  acreage  rich  in  fertility  awaits  you.  There 
is  no  greater  opportunity  for  you  to  engage  in  profit- 
able farming  than  is  offered  in  this  valley  of  ever- 
green farming  land.  Good  land  and  cozy  country- 
homes  are  available  at  moderate  prices.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  and  family  to  consider  carefully  and  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  exceptional  possibilities  of 
this  fertile  valley.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  or  address 
a  letter  to  our  organization  for  full  details  about 
better  oppoHunities  in  this  prosperous  valley. 


I 

Arizona's  All  Year  Farming  Land  ' 


Salt  RiverValley 

^    Irrigated  by  the  Great  Roosevelt  Dam  -  i/ 


Principal  Crops 
Grown  in  the  Valley 

Alfalfa.  Oats 

Cotton  Corn 

Wheat  Grain 

Barley  Sorghum 


Salt  River  Valley  Arir.ona  (lull. 

Department  A-31S.   Chamber  of  Commerci  Bids;., 
Pb.ur.ntx,  Arizona. 

Gentlemen  i  Please  send  me  detailed  Information  about 
the  fertile  farrolnf  lands  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  the 
opportunities  which  axe  open  to  newcomers.  It  le  under- 
stood this  Incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part  whatever. 

Name   

Street  or  R.  F.  D  

City   *  State  , 


« 
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FACTS  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

CONCERNING 

GEO.  C.  ENGLAND'S 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tou  have  heard  but  very  little  about  me.  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  for  ten  years 
building  a  strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  by  careful,  conscientious  breeding  methods  and 
the  constant  use  of  trapnests.  every  day  In  the  year,  since  1812.  I  am  now  ready  to  aell 
you  the  product  of  my  labors,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will  know  more  about 
the  ENGLAND  STRAIN  of  White  Leghorns  In  the  next  ten  years. 

OCR  BIRDS  MI  ST  ACT  AS  THEIR  OIVN  SALESMEN 
Referring  to  the  December  report  of  the  Western  Waahllngton  Contest,  I  find  my  pen  of 
five  pullets  laid  124  eggs,  114  standards  and  only  14  pullet  eggs.     Thltnk  of  It,  folks — 
only  14  pullet-size  eggs,  and  an  average  of  almost  25  eggs  per  bird! 

Of  the  eight  300-egg  hens  produced  at  the  above  contest  for  year  ending  October  list, 
representing  six  entries,  the  ENGLAND  STRAIN  had  TWO  300-eggers  In  one  entry  In 
competition  with  the  best  in  the  world. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THAT 
I  do  not  buy  my  contest  birds;  I  breed  them.    I  do  not  farm  out  any  of  my  stock. 
I  do  not  use  electric  lights  on  my  breeders.       I  do  not  buy  outside  stock  or  eggs  to  fill  my 

orders. 

BUT 

I  do  breed  and  raise  every  bird  I  sell  on  my  own  ranch  under  my  own  personal  supervision. 

AND  NOW 

If  you  believe  In  me.  If  you  believe  In  my  stock  and  my  methods  of  doing  business,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  serve  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Place  your  orders  now  for  hatching  eggs  and  I  can  take  care  of  your  requirements  for 
breeding  cocks  and  cockerels,  positively  every  one  a  son  of  a  200  or  better  egg  hen.  Tou 
will  like  them,  too. 

My  new  catalogue  will  be  ready  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.    Let  me  send  you  one. 

GEO.  C.  ENGLAND,  P.  O.  Box  E-337,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive  Ebb 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 
The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony   No.  2  is  now 
being  established  at  Owensmouth,  California, 
25  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 

Owensmouth 


California 


Clarkadota 

Fig 
Plantations 

Planting  Time  Is  At 
Hand 

We  are  offering  some  choice  pieces 
of  land  planted  to  Clarkadota  figs 
along  the  Highway  adjoining  the 
city  of  Stockton. 

Should  you  wish  to  invest  your 
money  In  a  fruit  farm,  Clarkadota 
Fig  Plantations  present  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  profit  in  California. 
Land  planted  to  figs  has  been  a 
good  Investment  for  thousands  of 
years.  Any  Investment  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  is  worth  the 
time  It  would  take  you  to  investi- 
gate It.  -  ,  , 
We  have  Just  published  a  new  book- 
let that  is  an  education  on  figs,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Every  afternoon  at  2:80,  beginning 
February  19th,  we  will  give  a  free 
lecture  Illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures,  on  this 
wonderful  seedless  canning  fig.  The 
pictures  also  show  the  land  and 
how  It  is  prepared  for  planting. 
It  Is  not  necessary  for  you  to  move 
on  the  plantations,  as  we  care  for 
the  land  and  trees  for  a  period  of 
six  years. 

These  plantations  should  pay  back 
your  antire  Investment  during  this 
alx-year  period. 


w.  o.  LOOMIS. 

Flatlron   Bids.,   Market  and  Baniome 
MS.,   8>n  FrantlKo. 

Kindly  send  me  your  new  bookM 
about  CIJkRKADOTA  FIG  PLANTA- 
TIONS, without  obllcttlon  on  mj  part. 


Name 
Street 
Otr  .. 


aufc'-yields 
all  other* 
varieties/ 
• 

PLANT  IT  I 
It  outyields 
other  rhubarbs 
3  to  1! 
Don't  fail  to 
read  our  FREE 
folder. 
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Advocates  Confining  the  Hens 

Poultry  Expert  Cites  Disease  Menace  of  Open  Yar 
— Advances  Unique  Theory 


MODERN  poultry  raising  Illus- 
trates the  working  of  the  law 
of  evolution.  Man  has  learned 
to  apply  to  the  hen  the  same  methods 
which  have  Increased  his  own  crea- 
tive ability. 

Genius  in  man  usually  indicates  the 
use  of  waste  or  surplus  muscular  en- 
ergy for  producing  creative  thoughts 
which,  when  concentrated  upon  a  defi- 
nite objective,  accomplish  great  re- 
sults. 

In  the  case  of  the  hen,  man  has 
forced  into  productive  channels  the 
bodily  energy  which  formerly  was 
wasted.  Trapnestlng,  selective  breed- 
ing and  modern  methods  of  manage- 
ment have  turned  this  energy  Into 
greater  egg  production. 

In  our  experiments  we  have  learned 
that  the  one  thing  which  increased 
egg  production  more  than  any  other 
factor  was  the  elimination  of  outside 
yards.  We  believe  they  cause  the 
spread  of  diseases  and  are  useless. 

We  find  that  hens  kept  under  a 
roof,  In  a  dry,  clean,  open-front  pen, 
will  lay  more  eggs  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  better  health  than 
those  allowed  their  freedom.  It  is  the 
same  principle  applied  by  many  dairy- 


men, who  believe  that  comparatively 
close  confinement  of  the  cows  In- 
creases milk  production. 

The  hen  which  Is  not  allowed  to  use 
her  energy  in  running  about  and  for- 
aging for  food  converts  her  food  Into 
eggs  with  the  least  possible  waste, 
and  since  she  is  compelled  to  eat  only 
the  cleanest  and  choicest  foods,  pro- 
duces eggs  of  high  quality. 

By  our  method  we  keep  100  hens 
In  two  pens,  each  12  by  12  feet,  with 
a  small  door  between.  This  gives 
them  morning  sunlight  In  the  eaHt 
pen  and  afternoon  sunlight  In  the 
west  pen.  The  floor  is  of  sand.  Reg- 
ular spraying  and  the  constant  ad- 
mission of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  re- 
sult In  unusual  freedom  from  germs 
and  other  enemies  of  health  and  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  modern  egg-machine  man  has 
applied  nature's  wonderful  law  of  evo- 
lution. It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  wild 
Jungle  fowl  to  the  modern  hen  that 
lays  over  300  eggs  per  year.  It  has 
not  been  very  long  since  the  world 
marveled  at  the  200-egg  hen.  Today 
the  300-egg  hen  Is  common  and  we 
are  well  on  the  way  to  the  400-egg* 
per-year  hen.  Is  there  no  limit?— 
CHARLKS  WEEKS. 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "I  Saw 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM" 


Cleaning  Eggs  Quickly 

'TUIE  speed  and  efficiency  of  the 
*  egg-cleaning  machine  being  used 
by  the  Poultry  Producers'  Association 
at  Petaluma  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
assistant  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  Inspect- 
ing this  machine  and  was  amazed  at 
the  quickness  and  thoroughness  of  Its 
operation. 

Thirty-two  dozen  eggs  per  minute — 
60  cases  an  hour — Is  the  capacity  of 
this  extraordinary  device.  (Through 
error  the  capacity  has  been  published 
as  32  eggs  per  minute  Instead  of  82 
dozen. — Ed.)  Fifteen  persons  are  re- 
quired to  operate  the  machine,  Into 
which  soiled  eggs  are  fed  and  rapidly 
cleaned  by  the  use  of  sand  and  rubber 
rollers,  coming  out  "lily  white."  Very 
dirty  eggs  are  put  through  another  ma- 
chine, in  which  hot  water  and  brushes 
are  used  to  remove  foreign  matter. 

Charles  E.  House,  the  efficient  man- 
ager of  the  association,  states  that 
eggs  which  do  not  have  to  be  cleaned 
keep  better  than  those  subjected  to 
washing  are  sanding,  but  the  latter  proc- 
esses are  made  necessary  by  the  con- 
dition In  which  a  portion  of  the  eggs 
are  received. 

Mr.  House  is  confident  of  being  able 


to  rfbtaln  profitable  prices  for  all  the 
eggs  that  central  California  will  pro- 
duce. "Let  'em  go  to  It!"  smilingly 
advised  the  Petaluma  manager,  refer- 
lng  to  the  threatened  competition  of 
Eastern  producers. — O.  H.  B. 

Producing  Half-Pound  Eggs 

A RECENT  Issue  of  Popular  Me- 
chanics contains  a  picture  of 
what  Is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
hen's  egg  in  the  world,  weighing  four 
and  one-eighth  ounces.  Mrs.  O.  D. 
Brandon  of  Bell  (Los  Angeles  suburb) 
brought  to  the  office  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  samples  of  eight-ounce  pegs 
laid  by  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen.  One 
of  the  eggs  weighed  a  trifle  over  a 
half  pound,  being  two  Inches  thick 
and  three  and  one-half  Inches  long. 
Each  Jumbo  egg  contains  two  yolfcs. 

Mrs.  Brandon  states  that  her  half- 
pound-egg  hen  lays  two  such  eggs 
nearly  every  week  and  some  kind  of 
an  egg  every  day.  except  when  broody 
or  moulting.  The  hen  was  first  fed 
on  toast  and  milk  and  began  laying 
when  five  months  old.  She  now  re- 
ceives only  ordinary  hen  feed. 

If  eggs  were  sold  by  the  pound, 
Mrs.  Brandon  thinks  her  hen  would 
hold  the  world's  production  record. 


Curing  Rose  Bush  Ailments 


(Editor's  Note — Mr.  rallownjr  Is  a  I.os  An- 
gelea  County  horticulturist  whose  long  exper- 
ience In  doing  custom  work  renders  his  ad- 
vice very  practical  and  ot  unusual  value. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  publish  a  number 
of  short  articles  by  this  authority  on  th« 
care  of  home  grounds  and  gardens.)' 

FLOWERS,  like  human  beings,  love 
a  lover;  they  like  to  be  petted  and 
worked  with.  Roses  have  their  pecu- 
liarities and  we  must  respect  and  cater 
to  them. 

The  rose  bush  is  a  heavy  feeder, 
having  many  fibrous  roots  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  hence  It  must 
be  fed  well  and  often.  Too  much  com- 
mercial fertilizer  Is  Injurious,  but  an 
annual  feeding  of  well-rooted  dairy 
manure,  trenched  in  shallow  with  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  Well  watered, 
will  bring  growth  and  blossoms.  Occa- 
sional light  applications  of  commercial 
fertilizer  are  welcome 

Roses  do  not  need  constant  culti- 
vation, but  should  be  dug  around — not 
too  deeply — twice  a  year  at  their  rest 
period.  They  should  then  be  mulched 
with  straw — bean,  If  possible — or 
horse  manure  and  left  alone.  If  you 
haven't  mulch  material,  rake  the  soil 
often  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch,  so 
you  will  not  have  to  water  the  bushes 
often. 

Sandy  soil  Is  not  good  for  roses,  but 
if  well  mulched  and  filled  with  hu- 
mus, fair  results  may  be  obtained.  If 
you  want  a  good,  permanent  rose  bed 
In  such  soil,  dig  large  holes  and  refill 
with  heavy  soil,  then  plant  the  bushes 
there.  A  rose  bush  in  light  soil  Is  apt 
to  be  short  lived  and  unsatisfactory. 

Many  rose  bushes  are  never  planted 
properly.     Their  roots  are   tied  la 
knots  and  never  separated  or  spread 


out.  The  bushes  are  plantod  In  small 
holes  on  top  of  hardpan  or  plow-sole, 
where  they  never  get  a  fair  start  In 
life. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  replace 
some  roses  that  had  been  planted  two 
years  and  had  never  made  any 
growth.  They  had  been  stuck— not 
planted— in  a  heavy,  cemented  soil. 
The  latter  should  have  been  deeply 
dug  out  and  well-aerated  top  soli  put 
in  the  bottom,  with  perhaps  some  old 
barnyard  fertilizer  beneath  to  coax 
the  roots  to  grow. — E.  S.  Callaway. 

Diversified  Farm  Foremen 

ONE  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  large  di- 
versified farm  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  foreman  who  is  competent  to 
carry  on  all  kinds  of  ranching,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Lydia  Weld,  who  superin- 
tends a  400-acre  ranch  In  the  Antelope 
Valley. 

"A  good  stockman  seldom  cares  to 
bother  with  an  orchard,  while  an  expert 
horticulturist  does  not,  as  a  rule,  like 
to  handle  animals,"  explains  this  lady. 
"An  economical  Irrigator  and  a  fine  dry 
farmer  are  rarely  found  In  the  one  and 
the  same  person,  while  an  experienced 
mechanic  seldom  is  successful  in  man- 
aging other  workmen." 


Fig 
the 


"PLANT  FIGS"— CONDIT 
Ira  Condlt,  of  the  Peach  and 
Growers'  Association,  advlnes 
planting  of  black  mission  and  Kadota 
figs  on  the  rolling,  red  clay  lands  be- 
tween Oroville  and  Grldley.  Bid  Sted- 
man  and  Lawrence  Oardella  set  160 
acres  five  miles  south  of  Oroville  te 
the  first  named  variety  this  year. 
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Potato  Planting  Pointers— ^IL^SZe^ 


By  BERt'C.  BOUGHER 


Superintendent  Pasadena  City  Farms,  One  of  the  Largest  Producers  of 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes  in  California 


|  PRING  potato  planting  time 
is  here  and  the  grower  is 
confronted  with  the  usual 
problems  the  solution  of 
which  will  mean  success  or 
failure.  First  among  these 
|  is  the  necessity  for  using 
good  seed. 
"This  year  the  grower  will  be  influ- 
enced more  than  ever  to  plant  cheap 
seed,  and  he  hardly  can  be  blamed  for 
doing  so  in  view  of  the  small  returns 
secured  from  his  last  two  years'  efforts. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  just  as  important 
now  as  any  time  in  the  past  to  secure 
the  best  seed  available. 

Good  seed,  as  the  term  is  generally 
accepted  among  potato  growers, 
means  that  which  has  been  selected 
for  a  number  of  years  in  a  systematic 
manner  in  order  to  eliminate  the  nu- 
merous diseases  carried  by  the  tuber 
ami  also  to  build  up  a  strain  that  will 
give  uniformly  high  yields. 

The  only  way  a  grower  can  be  cer- 
tain he  is  securing  seed  of  this  type 
is  to  buy  "certified"  seed  of  whatever 
variety  he  intends  to  plant.  Spuds 
planted  from  ordinary  field  run  seed 
which  from  all  physical  appearances 
gives  evidence  of  being  first  class, 
may  contain  blight,  curly  dwarf,  mo- 
saic unil  "off  types,"  Inherent  in  the 
seed  piece. 

Under  the  rules  of  certification,  the 
seed  to  begin  with  has  to  come  from 
certified  stock  and  then  the  fields  are 
"roughed"  three  times  In  order  to 
eliminate  all  those  plants  which  show 
evidence  of  disease  or  which  are  not 
true  to  type.  When  the  remaining 
vines  are  dug,  the  spuds  are  run  over 
a  grader  where  those  under  one  and 
seven-eighths  Inches  in  diameter  are 
thrown  out.  Also  potatoes  Infected 
with  scab,  rhizoctonia,  rot  or  cuts,  and 
any  tubers  not  conforming  to  the  de- 
sired type  and  shape  recommended 
by  the  adopted  standards  are  re- 
moved. 

FIELD   INSPECTIONS  NECESSARY 

The  only  way  to  determine  whether 
curly  dwarf,  leaf  roll  and  mosaic  are 
present  is  to  make  a  number  of  field 
inspections.  For  instance,  plants  af- 
fected with  mosaic  have  leaves  irreg- 
ularly mottled  with  dark  green  and 
yellow  and  more  or  less  crinkled.  The 
disease  also  is  carried  in  the  tubers, 
although  it  cannot  be  detected  after 
the  crop  is  harvested. 


necessary  to  perform  all  these  opera- 
tions is  much  greater  than  that  of 
harvesting  and  growing  ordinary 
spuds.  A  field  of  certified  seed  that 
will  run  100  sacks  for  a  fall  crop  prob- 
ably will  yield  50  to  60  sacks  when 
graded. 

The  man  who  purchases  certified 
stock  is  assured  of  getting  the  best 
possible  seed,  true  to  the  variety 
chosen.  However,  a  certification  tag 
on  the  sack  does  not  mean  that  par- 
ticular sack  is  best  adapted  to  his 
locality;  It  does  mean  the  potatoes 
are  free  from  disease  carefully  graded 


m  this  con- 
crete vat  55 
sacks  of  seed 
potatoes  may 
be  treated.  It 
measures  8  by 
9  feet  by  4  feet 
deep. 


and  highly  'productive  in  the  locality 
in  which  they  were  grown. 

USES  HOME  GROWN  SEED 

During  this  month  we  are  planting 
on  the  Pasadena  Farms  about  forty- 
five  -acres  of  certified  White  Rose  po- 
tatoes from  which  we  expect  to  secure 
enough  seed  for  planting  about  250 
acres  of  fall  crop.  We  shall  apply  for 
certification  of  all  this  acreage,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  planting  spring  potatoes  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  dip  the  seed  in 
order  to  kill  any  scab  or  rhizoctonia 
which  may  have  gone  unnoticed  in 
the  grading  and  sorting.  We  use  mer- 
curic chloride  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 


Seed  potatoes  are  cut  in  pieces  averaging  about 
two  ounces  each,  and  containing  two  eyes 
when  possible.    Chinese  laborers  on  this 

farm  cut  25  to  30 
sacks  a  day,  the 
cost  averaging 
about  25  cents  a 
sack.  Only  se- 
lected, graded  tu- 
bers are  used  for 
seed. 


Showing  how  an  average  potato  is  cut 
for  seed  purposes.    The  seed  first  is 
dipped  and  after  soaking  for  one  and 
one-half  hours  is  cut  as  soon  as  dry. 


In  ten.  gallons  of  boiling  water 
is  dissolved  5  lbs.  of  mercuric 
chloride,  enough  for  600  gal- 
lons of  solution. 


to  120  gallons  of  water,  the  seed  being 
dipped  before  cuttinr  and  kept  in  the 

solution  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 

In  making  up  the  solution  for  dip- 
ping, it  was  found  that  by  heating  a 
ten  gallon  crock  full  of  water  to  the 
boiling  point  in  a  water  bath  and  then 
stirring  in  the  five  pounds  of  mercuric 
chloride  (which  is  sufficient  for  600 
gallons),  the  poison  is  mixed  more 
thoroughly  with  the  solution  and  less 
time  is  lost.. 

The  practice  of  cutting  the  seed  as 
soon  as  it  has  dried  seems  to  be  most 
satisfactory.  At  this  time  of  year-  It 
does  not  matter  much  if  a  quantity  of 
seed  is  cut  ahead  of  the  planters,  as 
the  weather  Is  cool  and  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  the  cut  surface  be- 
coming too  hard  and  dry. 

In  cutting  the  seed  we  .try  to  get 
a  piece  with  two  good  eyes  weighing 
about'  two  ounces.  One  eye  is  suffi- 
cient, but.  two  is  better,  insuring  a 
more  even  'stand  of  vines.  Further- 
more, this  gives  more  material  from 
which  eye  and  sprouts  can  develop; 
this,    in    (Continued    on    Pone  14) 


Due  to  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  how- 
ever, State  inspection  work  on  com- 
mercial seed  potatoes  has  been  dis- 
continued, with  the  result  that  all  po- 
tatoes except  certified  seed  can  be 
sold  and  shipped  into  any  territory. 
Thus  the  pest  most  dangerous  to  prac- 
tically all  types  of  California  agricul- 
ture has  been  given  free  rem  to  spread 
its  deadly  infection  through  the  means 
of  ordinary  seed  potatoes. 

Certified  stock  Is  free  from  the 
nematode  and  other  diseases  men-, 
tioned,  besides  being  graded  to  size 
and  uniformity  of  type.  Its  use  in- 
variably means  a  heavier  yield  of  tubes 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  marketable 
sixes. 

The  reason  seed  sells  for  more 
money  Is  because  the  extra  expense 
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"Loading"  the  planter.  Photo- 
graped  February  23rd,  Pasadena 
City  Farms.  Potatoes  are  in- 
spected, certified  and  marketed 
under  special  brand. 


Seed  pieces  are  planted  to  a 
depth  of  3  to  U  inches.  Article 
explains  a  good  method  of  ad- 
justing planter  to  strike  proper 
average. 
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A  Real  Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem 


m 
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I  HE  average  (arm  laborer  in 
the  United  States  produces 
much  more  than  his  Euro- 
pean brother.  This  is  made 
possible,  of  course,  by  mod- 
ern methods  and  machinery. 
The  shortage  of  (arm  labor 
during  the  war  brought 
about  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
use  of  machinery  on  American  (arms. 

One  phase  of  this  changed  condition 
is  the  greater  appeal  of  farm  life  to 
men  with  (amilies.  In  the  old  days 
of  itinerant,  unmarried  (arm  labor,  a 
cheap  bunkhouse  and  "chow-table" 
were  sufficient  until  the  white  lights, 
short  hours,  and  higher  pay  of  the 
cities  left  the "  farms  deserted.  Now 
many  of  those  who  have  tasted  the 
dregs  as  well  as  the  foam  of  city  life 
are  drifting  back  "broke."  Under  the 
circumstances,   they   cannot    be  ex- 


Housing  Fruit  Farm  IV orkers 

IN  this  article  Dr.  Coit  describes  the  methods  by  which  a 
great  citrus  corporation  has  overcome  one  of  the  greatest 
handicaps  to  modern  fruit  growing.  But  the  plan  by  no  means 
is  limited  to  the  large  operator.  New  conditions  demand  a  new 
system.  The  clodhopper  with  unkempt  beard  and  tattered  hat 
has  given  way  to  a  self-respecting  individual  who  has  earned 
for  himself  the  right  to  be  classed  as  "skilled  labor."  And 
rightly  he  is  not  content  with  the  "California  hotel"  of  the 
well  known  "Stiff."  —  The  Editor. 


By  J.  ELLIOT  COIT 


from  Santa  Paula,  the  nearest  town. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  to  house 
the  labor  on  the  ranch.  What  kind  of 
houses  to  build  was  the  big  problem. 
In  settling  this  question.  C.  C.  Teague, 
Hie  president,  and  J.  D.  Culbertson,  the 


manager,  took  a  great  step  forward  in 
deciding  to  provide  comfortable  and 
sanitary  family  houses  which  would 
attract  and  hold  the  best  class  of 
workers. 

The  Mexican  population  is  housed  it 


176  two  and  three-room  cottages,  built 
here  and  there  over  the  properties  in 
groups  of  from  ten  to  thirty-six.  These 
groups  are  located  in  healthful  and 
picturesque  spots  among  the  live  oak 
and  eucalyptus  trees.  A  plat  of  ground 
40  by  100  feet  is  provided  with  each 
cottage  and  water  is  piped  to  each 
house  and  lot.  The  Mexicans  greatly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  vegetable  and  flower  gar- 
dens and  keep  chickens,  rabbits  and 
other  domestic  animals. 

The  interior  arrangement  consists  of 
a  combined  kitchen,  living  and  dining 
room  and  two  smaller  bedrooms.  It 
is  a  custom  of  Mexicans  to  do  much 
of  the  cooking  out  of  doors.  There  are 
two  windows  and  a  clothes  closet  in 
each  bedroom.  *  There  are  three  win- 
dows, door,  chimney,  stove,  dish 
closet  and  water  faucet  in  the  large 
room.  These  cottages  are  built  of  red- 
wood lumber  surfaced  on  the  inside 
and  the  roofs  are  shingled.  A  fly  proof 
outdoor  closet  with  earth  pit  approved 


Compare  this  neat  bungalow 
court  with  the  accommoda- 
tions for  help  on  some 
ranches!  No  hardship  or  iso- 
lation here. 


pected  to  settle  down  and  remain  as 
loyal  and  contented  (arm  workers 
unless  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
own  or  rent  at  reasonable  prices  com- 
fortable homes  near  where  they  work. 

CORPORATION  VERSUS  FAMILY 
FARMING 

Corporation  farming  has  had  Its  day. 
The  lack  of  provision  (or  (amlly  life 
and  the  comforts  and  amusements 
which  go  to  make  life  worth  while 
were  its  chief  drawbacks. 

Many  of  the  larger  corporation  farms 
now  are  being  subdivided  in  favor  of 
family  farming — which  is  a  splendid 
thing  when  we  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Other  corporations,  noting  the  trend, 
are  setting  out  to  provide  means  by 
which  their  large  holdings  may  be 
operated  on  a  family  basis.  Progress 
along  this  line  has  been  rapid  in  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  on  citrus  (rait 
ranches,  because  most  of  the  labor  Is 
employed  the  year  round;  a  greater 
amount  of.  experience  and  skill  is  de- 
manded, and  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
tions lend  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment of  flower-decked  bungalow  homes 
at  comparatively  small  cost. 

THE  LIMONEIRA  RANCH 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  devel- 
opment of  this  kind  has  occurred  at 
the  Liraoneira  Ranch  In  Ventura 
County,  which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  efficiently  organized 
and  best-managed  orchard  property  In 
America. 

This  ranch  comprises  500  acres  of 
full-bearing  lemons,  400  acres  of  eight- 
year-old  lemons,  240  acres  of  full  bear- 
ing English  walnuts,  300  acres  of  lima 
beans  and  300  acres  of  dry  hill  lands 
which  are  cropped  to  hay. 

The  packing  houses,  warehouses, 
barns  and  shops  are  located  near  the 
center  o(  the  tract.  Two  hundred  la- 
borers are  required  the  year  round 
and  more  than  400  are  required  during 
the  spring:  Three  kinds  o(  labor  are 
employed.  Japanese  do  about  half  the 
packing  house,  work-  and  one-third  the 
pruning.  Mexicans  do  the  picking  and 
hauling  and  some  pruning  and  culti- 
vating. Americans  are  employed  as 
tractor  operators,  foremen  and  other 
positions  o(  greater  responsibility. 

The  Llmoneira  Ranch  is  five  miles 


Architects' 
drawing  of 
employes' 

quarters  on 
Limoneira 
Ranch, 

Santa  Paula. 
Contented 

familes  mean 
efficient 
labor. 


Even  the 
homes  of  the 

Mexican 
laborers  are 
comfortable, 
attractive 

and 
embellished 
with  flowers. 

Great 
improvement 
in  the 
morale  has 
resulted. 


This  "cottage"  is  typical  of 
"buildings  provided  for  Ameri- 
can foremen  and  superintend- 
ents. Stucco  construction,  mod- 
ern throughout. 


by  the  State  Housing  Commission  Is 
provided  with  each  cottage.  These 
houses  cost  front  $250  to  $275  each. 
No  rent  is  charged  the  Mexican  labor- 
ers and  their  families.  A  good  school 
and  chapel  for  religious  services  has 
been  provided  close  at  hand. 

Mexican  women  naturally  are  clean 
and  home  loving.  From  such  homes 
they  send  their  men  out  to  work  each 
Monday  morning  with  clean  washed 
clothes — Jumpers  and  overalls,  as  well 
as  shirts.  Such  men  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  as  a 
rule  try  to  avoid  any  cause  for  dis- 
charge which  would  separate  them 
from  their  pleasant  home  and  neigh- 
bors. 

JAPANESE  LABORERS 

The  number  of  Japanese  farm  labor- 
ers is  decreasing  all  the  time. 

The  Lemonelra  company,  however, 
retains  some  Japanese  who  have  been 
on  the  ranch  a  great  many  years.  For 
the  housing  of  Japanese  there  are 
three  large  two-story  dormitories,  one 
of  which  has  eighteen  apartments  for 
families.  The  special  cooking  and 
bathing  equipment  is  of  the  style  de- 
manded by  the  Japanese  and  they  eon 
duct  their  (Continued  on  Pane  H) 
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Battling  Bugs  in  Vacuum— -N%  %Z'°gEts 


By,  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Contributing  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm — Pomologitt  Chaffev  Junior 
College  of  Agriculture  ' 


ably  much  greater  than  anyone  yet  has 
dreamed,  a  few  uses  immediately  sug- 
gested themselves.  Commercial  devel- 
opment has  been  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  a  few  vital  insect  con- 


Dotted  tine  indicates  position  of 
borer  under  bark,  where  ordi- 
nary treatment  would  not  de- 
stroy it. 


E  C  E  N  T  experiments  have 
brought  to  light  astounding 
developments  in  the  process 
of  vacuum  fumigation,  of 
which  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Sacramento 
has  been  making  a  special 
study  for  years. 
In  direct  charge  of  this  work  is  a 
man  who  became  interested  In  the 
subject  while  conducting  Investiga- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Philippine  Islands.  One 
of  his  chief  problems  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  control  of  the  cigarette 
beetle,  a  little  insect  which  feeds 
upon  cured  tobacco  products. 

The  idea  of  treating  affected  cigars 
and  cigarettes  with  gas  confined  In  a 
vacuum  chamber  suggested  itself  to 
the  investigator  and  very  soon  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  methods  had 
been  worked  out.  The  scheme  proved 
feasible  and  control  of  the  Insect  was 
accomplished. 

The  man  who  did  this  work  and  who 
is  now  so  well  known  among  those  in- 
terested in  vacuum  fumigation  is  D.  B. 
Mackie,  who .  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  During  these 
five  years  Mackie  has  spent  much  of 
his  time  In  the  study  of  vacuum  fumi- 
gation problems,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  rapidly  are  assuming  great  im- 
portance. 

MANY  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 
While  the  idea  of  vacuum  fumigation 
Is  simple  and  not  altogether  new,  much 
painstaking  work  has  been  necessary 
In  order  to  perfect  satisfactory  ap- 
paratus in  the  first  place,  as  there  are 
many  problems  of  an  engineering  na- 
ture to  be  met  and  solved,  particularly 
with  pumps  and  generators;  and  sec- 
ondly to  determine  dosages  of  the 
gases  and  liquids  that  will  give  results 
in  controlling  pests,  and  yet  will  not 
Injure  the  trees  or  materials  treated. 

Any  receptacle  from  which  the  air 
is  to  he  removed  must  be  very  strong 
to  withstand  the  atmospheric  pressure 
from  without.  In  the  early  days  of  ex- 
periments in  this  work  In  California  a 
large  boller-Hke  apparatus,  made  of 
light  Iron,  constructed  at  Oakland  for 

use  In  the  fumigation  of  cotton  bales, 
crumpled  like  paper  when  the  air  was 
removed  from  within. 

Later  this  apparatus  was  perfected 
by  using  material  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  is  now  used  constantly  to  fumi- 
gate bales  of  cotton  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  the  dreaded  cot- 
ton boll  weevil  being  spread  from  them. 
The  vacuum  method  since  has  been  em- 
ployed in  treating  entire  railway  cars 
of  cotton  and  other  products. 

IMPORTANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

While  the  number  of  ways  that  the 
can  be  utilised  Is  proU 


Mr.   Gorton,   at   controls  of 
vacuum  fumigator.  The  poison 
to  be  applied  is  let  into  the  cyl- 
inder from  container  at  left. 


The  time  allowed  for  fumigation  depends  upon  condition 
of  material  being  treated,  nature  of  gas  or  liquid  used 
and  other  considerations.    Liquid  treatment  frequently 
is  accomplished  in  five  minutes. 


fumigation,  as  ordinarily  practiced, 
through  exposure  of  material  to  gas  in 
a  tight  box  or  room  was  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  not  until  Mackie 
perfected  equipment  and  processes  of 
vacuum  fumigation  did  there  seem  to 
be  any  hope  for  successful  control. 
Now  we  can  purchase  sealed  packages 
of  dried  -  fruit  products  which  have 
been  treated  in  vacuo,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  free  from  insect 
infestation. 

Among  the  dried  fruit  producers, 
none  was  more  concerned  because  of 
insect  losses  than  the  date  grower. 
Now  these  losses  practically  have  been 
eliminated  (Continued  on  Page  li) 
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Best  Methods  for  Planting  a  Vineyard 

Seasonable  Suggestions  on  Setting  Out  Grape  Vines  by  a  Famous  Authority 


MANY  thousands  of  acres  will  be  planted  to  grapes 
this  spring.  The  yield  and  profitableness  of  these 
new  vineyards  will  depend  largely  upon  the  observance 
of  a  few  simple  but  important  rules,  which  Professor 
Bioletti  explains  in  the  accompanying  article.  Since  he 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  viticultural 
authorities,  his  conclusions  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  experienced  grower,  as  well  as  the  novice. — Editor. 


By  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI 

Written  Especially  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


VINEYARD  should  be  planted 
— not  replanted.  A  replant 
is  only  half  a  plant  even  if  it 
grows.  A  stand  of  85  per 
cent  the  first  year  is  a  par- 
tial failure;  a  stand  of  CO  per 
cent  Is  a  complete  one. 
Every  vine  that  isn't  struck 
by  lightning  should  grow  well  the 
first  year.  This  is  an  ideal  that  the 
planter  should  keep  before  him.  with- 
out it  he  will  not  obtain  the  95  to  98 
per  cent  stand  which  a  good  grape 
grower  ought  to  get. 

A  perfect  stand  depends  on  many 
factors — proper  preliminary  prepara- 
tion of  the  land,  clearing,  grading,  deep 
plowing,  subsoiling  and  winter  Irriga- 
tion. It  depends  on  proper  treatment 
after  planting,  wind  and  sand  control, 
protection  from  leaf-eating  rabbits  and 
Insects,  maturing  of  the  growth  before 
frost;  in  fact,  on  all  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  It  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant that  the  actual  planting  shall  be 
done  efficiently  and  economically,  and, 
of  course,  necessary  that  only  plants 
capable  of  making  a  good  growth  shall 
be  used. 

To  use  Inferior  rootings  or  cuttings  Is 
to  throw  away  most  of  the  advantages 
of  situation,  soil,  climate  and  good 
work,  and  to  plant  them  carelessly  or 
unskillfully  is  as  bad. 

CHOOSING  STOCK  FOR  PLANTING 

A  vineyard  can  be  started  with  root- 
ings—one  or  two  year  old,  callused  cut- 
tings or  plain  cuttings.  When  prop- 
erly employed  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, all  these  methods  are  success- 
ful. 

First  class  cuttings,  planted  early  in 
well-prepared,  moist  soil,  will  give  a 
perfect  stand.  Callused  cuttings  are 
more  sure,  because  callusing  is  a  proof 
of  their  good  quality.  They  start 
earlier  and  usually  grow  a  little  larger 
the  first  year  than  plain  cuttings. 
Rootings  are  the  safest  and  usually 
give  the  most  growth  the  first  year. 

Two-year-old  rootings.  If  not  too 
large,  are  almost  as  good  as  one-yeir- 
old.  but  are  more  expensive  to  dig. 
handle  and  plant.  If  of  good  quality, 
rootings  will  give  a  perfect  stand  where 
It  is  hard  to  make  cu'tlngs  grow.  Their 
only  defect  is  their  higher  price,  which 
is  from  three  to  five  times  that  of 
cuttings.  Second  cl»«*  rootings  are 
Inferior  to  good  cuttings. 

Cuttings  are  best  made  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  rootings  are 
best  dug  before  the  heaw  winter 
rains.  Cuttings  should  be  burled  In 
slightly  moist  sand  In  the  shade:  root- 
ings require  somewhat  more  moisture 
but  should  not  be  too  wet. 

There  are  three  wavs  of  laving  out 
a  vineyard,  each  suited  to  different 


conditions  of  location,  climate  and  scale 
of  operation!. 

In  the  warmer  regions,  in  fertile, 
well-prepared  soil,  where  a  very  large 
growth  ia  to  be  obtained  the  flrat  year. 
It  la  sometimes  best  to  stake  or  erect 
the  trellis  before  planting.  The  vine* 
then  are  simply  planted  close  to  each 
stake  or  picket.  If  care  Is  taken  to 
plant  each  vine  on  the  same  aide  of 
the  stake,  this  gives  the  most  perfect 
regularity.  In  favorable  cases  It  makes 
It  possible  to  obtain  a  paying  crop  18 
months  after  planting  and  also  a  prop- 
erly shaped  vine. 

A  method,  suited  especially  for  small 
scale  operations,  ia  to  mark  the  place 
of  each  vine  with  a  whitewashed 
wooden  peg  about  15  inches  long  and 
lzl  inch  thick.  The  vines  then  are 
planted  by  these  pegs  in  the  same 
way  as  with  stakes.  Tbla  method  often 
results  In  some  Irregularity  In  the 
vineyard,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the 
pegs  to  be  displaced  before  or  during 
planting.  It  Is  quite  unsuited  to  large 
Bcale  operations  where  many  planters 
are  working  together. 

The  third  method,  especially  adapted 
to  large  scale  operations.  Is  called 
"planting  to  the  line."  The  edges  of 
the  blocks  first  are  marked  with 
wooden  pegs,  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  second  method,  but  about  18  inches 
long,  driven  well  Into  the  ground.  A 
planting  line  supplied  with  buttons  at 

the  required  distance  then  is  stretched 
between  these  markers  and  a  vine 
planted  to  each  button.  The  regularity 
obtainable  by  this  method  is  equal  to 
that  obtainable  by  staking  before 
planting.  Usually  It  Is  advisable  to 
put  in  a  light,  whitewashed  marker, 
after  planting,  at  each  vine,  or  at 
enough  of  the  vines  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  rows  to  the  cultivator 

CARE  BEFORE  PLANTING 

Rootings  should  .be  pruned  just  be- 
fore planting.  If  kept  for  more  than 
24  hours  after  pruning,  they  should  be 
replaced  in  the  moist  sand.  All  roots 
should  be  shortened  to  from  1  Inch  to 
4  Inches,  the  thickest  being  left  long- 
est. All  large  roots  within  6  Inches  of 
the  top  should  te  removed  entirely 
No  attention  need  be  given  the  small, 
fibrqus  roots  except  to  see  that  they 
point  downward  when  planted.  All 
canes  are  removed  except  one.  and  this 
is  shortened  to  two  well-formed  buds. 

Ordinary  cuttings  should  be  taken 
from  the  relatively  dry  sand  in  which 
they  have  been  stored  during  the  win- 
ter and  soaked  in  water  for  about  48 
hours  before  planting.  Callused  cut- 
tings are  taken  from  the  callusing  bed 
as  needed  and  planted  immediately 
without  soaking. 

All  planting  material,  when  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist  until  planted.  A  conven- 
ient way  to  do  this  Is  to  use  planting 
buckets  made  of  five-gallon  oil  cans. 
These  are  prepared  by  removing  the 
tops  and  stiffening  them  by  means  of  a 
wooden  strip  lx%  inch,  nailed  along 
the  outside  of  the  top,  on  two  opposite 
sides. 

These  buckets  can  be  used  for  soak- 
ing the  cuttings  and  for  carrying  any 
planting  material  to  the  field.  Each 
planter  should  be  supplied  with  at 
least  one  of  these  buckets  and  a  root- 
ing or  cutting  should  be  taken  out 
at  the  moment  It  la  needed  to  put  in 
the  ground.  Distributing  the  plants  In 
the  boles  ahead  of  the  planters  Is  a 
bad  practice. 

METHODS   OF  PLANTING 

What  is  the  best  method  of  doing  the 
actual  planting  will  depend  on  th' 
kind  of  planting  material  used  and  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil. 
It  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 
the  bottom  of  the  plant  is  surrounded 
by  good,  molat,  well-pulveriied  top  soil 
and  tbe  soil  is  in  close  contact  with 
the  plant— at  least  at  the  bottom. 

If  the  soil  Is  a  light  sandy  loam  and 
recently  haa  been  turned  over  with  a 
plow  to  the  depth  of  at  least  twelve 
inches,  there  la  no  better  method  of 
planting  than  to  push  It  into  the  soli 
to  the  required  depth  by  hand.  This 
can  be  done  In  most  soils  if  a  sub- 
soiler  has  been  ran  accurately  along 
the  line  where  the  vines  are  to  be 
placed.  For  this  purpose  the  subsoller 
should  not  (Cintiuw.d  on  Pn#r  Hy 
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Science's  Discovery 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 


Mineralized  Water  Gets  Kid  of  Dusting;  or 
Spring;   —   Birds     Delouse  Themselves 
fine  (or  Baby  Chicks  and  All  Poultry 


—  A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionise  ell 
tbe  commonly  accepted  methods  for  keeping  poul- 
tey  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  wonderful  pro- 
duct keeps  the  poultry  always  lice-free  without  the 
you] try  raiser  doing  any  work.  It  la  the  simplest, 
easiest,    surest    snd    best    method    erer  discovered. 


»    Illck's    lJre-Go.    which    is    the   name   of   this  re- 

aiaikslile    lice    rei  Iv.   Is   dropped   in   the   chicken  ■ 

elriiihiiiK  Hater.  Taken  into  the  system  of  the  bird, 
H  comes  out  through  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin  and 
every  louse  or  mite  leaves  the  body.  It  Is  guaran- 
teed to  help  the  tiatrhablllty  of  the  eggs  and  can- 
Sot  Injure  the  flavor  o  fthe  eggs  or  meat;  la  harm- 
has  to  oblcks  ami  does  not  affect  the  plumage.  A 
few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and  then  a  little 
added  to  the  drinking  water  each  month  la  all  that 
u  neoessary. 

Send  No  Money— Just  your  nam*  and  address  to 
Ohu.  M.  Hick  It  Company,  Dept.  -443,  1018  So. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  A  card  will  do.  Mr. 
Hick  la  so  confident  that  Hick's  Llce-Oo  will  get 
Hd  of  every  louse  or  mite  that  he  will  send  you  two 
|»Mt  double  strength  11  00  packages  for  the  prico 
of  one.  When  they  arrive,  pay  postman  only  $1.00 
ajid  postage.  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  get 
tours  free.  If  you  sre  not  absolutely  satisfied 
liter  80  days  trial,  your  money  will  be  refunded, 
fills  otfer  Is  guaranteed  by  two  big  Chicago  banka. 
IvbO  say  that  Mr.  Hick  will  do  exactly  as  he  agrees 
without  question  or  argument.  Write  today  before 
this   remarkable   trial   nffer   is  withdrawn.  


SADDLES 
are  better 


The  best  saddle 
Is  cheapest  in 
the  long  ran.  So 
much  easier  on 
your  horse — and 
on  you  I  Ham- 
ley's  saddles  are 
used  by  champi- 
ons the  world  over.  Sold 
direct — only  one  profit.  Qet 
the  Hamley  saddle  and  know 
real  saddle  satisfaction. 

Ask  for  the  Hamley  Book —  it's  free. 


HAMLEY  *  CO. 


California's  cq -;, 
Famous  Seedf^ 

produce  JSesL 


California  Is  the  world's 
greatest  producer  of 
flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  Climate,  soil  and 
other  factors  combine  to 
keep  the  Oolden  Bute 
first  in  the  production 
of  high-grade,  pedigreed 
seeds. 

Full  Information  Is  con- 
tained In  our  new  book- 
let "lilou  on 
Growing."  Send 
tor  t  copy  today. 
It    la  FKEB. 


Morris  *SnowS: 

Seeds  Bulk  and  Plants 

fMt*  rUtoltreal         DT  RelchaH.  P-...*— *         La*  A*a*W. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  almple.it  and  most  economical  ooal  oil 
■tea  burner  ever  known  hag  been  patented  by 
l*onard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  Is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
store.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No 
priming,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Juat  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  Is  regu 
lated  at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  Into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree 
to  i«nd  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let 
y oil  see  how  It  works  before  deoldlng  to  Keep 
It.  Write  today  for  free  literature,  which 
explains  all.  CONOW  BURNER  CO.,  16-A 
Columbus  ave.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


WHEN  Gretchen  Fischer  graduated 
from  high  school  at  the  age  of 
16  she  had  several  hundred  dollars 
which  she  had  earned  making  flower 
gardens  for  the  neighbors.  She  Is 
using  the  money  to  help  pay  her  way 
through  the  State  University,  where 
she  is  taking  a  course  in  landscape 
gardening.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Helen 
Field-Fischer,  is  a  great  lover  of  flow- 
ers, which  for  years  have  been  her 
chief  pleasure  and  diversion. 

"From  the  time  she  could  toddle," 
writes  Mrs.  Fischer,  "Gretchen  had 
followed  me  in  the  flower  garden  and 
we  had  kept  up  the  usual  mother-and- 
child  prattle  about  what  was  going  on. 
In  this  way  she  learned  what  plants 
loved  the  shade  and  which  the  sun, 
how  to  handle  different  root  systems 
and  the  need  of  cultivation.  She  was 
Interested  in  knowing  which  flowers 
were  'cousins'  and  learned  their 
botanical  names  as  naturally  as  -her 
friends  learned  the  names  of  movie 
stars.  She  had  her  own  little  corner 
where  she  experimented  with  the  sur- 
plus plants  I  threw  away. 

THE  BIG  IDEA 

"When  Gretchen  was  14  years  old 
she  had  her  'Great  Idea'— why  not  sell 
the  surplus  plants? 
"She  cut  out  flower  pictures  from 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ada 


Flowers  Pay  College  Expenses 

How  a  Young  Girl  Built  Up  a  Business  Which  Made 
Her  Dreams  Come  True 


old  seed  catalogs  and  made  a  catalog 
of  her  own,  pasting  in  the  illustrations 
and  writing  underneath  the  prices. 
Then  she  called  upon  the  neighbors 
and  offered  to  set  out  for  them  the 
plants  they  selected  from  her  catalog. 

"Her  success  from  the  start  was 
phenomenal.  Whether  the  people 
really  wanted  the  flowers  or  were  en- 
tertained by  Gretchen's  flower  talk  I 
do  not  know.  Anyhow,  I  was  kept 
busy  all  through  April  and  far  into 
May  digging  plants  which  my  little 
flower  girl  delivered  and  planted  after 
school  hours  and  Saturdays.  One  of 
her  best  sellers  was  a  standard  flower 
garden  of  hardy  varieties  which  she 
had  selected.  They  filled  a  bed  5x10 
feet  and  furnished  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  blossoms  all  summer  long. 

"The  years  that  followed  were  even 
more  successful  than  the  first,  as 
Gretchen  added  to  her  stock  rose 
bushes  and  shrubbery,  which  she  sold 
on  commission  for  a  local  nursery- 
man. 

"During  her  first  year  in  college  my 
flower  girl  is  studying  such  unpoetic 
subjects  as  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  mechanical  drawing,  but  her 
window-sill  blooms  with  flowers  and 
her  heart  is  full  of  dreams  of  the 
wonderful  garden  she  will  sometimes 
make. 


Treating  Fruit  Tree  Troubles 


MOST  tree  troubles  are  akin  to 
those  suffered  by  human  beings, 
which  are  usually  the  result  of  a 
weakened,  "run-down"  condition.  To 
a  close  observer  It  Is  very  evident 
that  something  is  wrong,  and  yet- 
like  our  own  bodies— trees  are  often 
neglected  until  serious  injury  results. 

Backyard  fruit  trees  seem  to  suffer 
many  ills  not  commonly  noted  in  or- 
chards. Why?  Yard  trees  are  gener- 
ally crowded  and— like  children  in  the 
tenement  districts— they  are  poorly 
nourished,  having  bad  air  and  light. 
They  are  usually  cared  for  by  ama- 
teurs, or  by  gardeners  who  are  not 
specially  interested  in  the  backyard; 
watered  unsystematlcally  and  fed  In- 
consistently, or  not  at  all. 

WEAKNESS  INVITES  DISEASE 
Like  the  human  body,  a  weakened 
tree  Invites  disease.     Such  trees  be- 


come an  easy  prey  to  pests  and  dis- 
ease which— if  neglected— cause  par- 
tial or  total  death,  after  a  few  years 
of  little  or  no  fruitage. 

What  would  the  "tree  doctor"  rec- 
ommend? The  thinning  out  of  over- 
crowded inner  branches,  thickened 
tops  and  terminal  shoots;  cutting  out 
dead  wood  and  stubs;  removing  sur- 
plus heavy  limbs  by  smooth  cuts 
and  painting  the  latter  well;  giv- 
ing the  trees  a  good  winter  spray, 
without  question,  for  this  is  a  pre- 
ventive which  should  never  be 
omitted. 

Fertilize  with  barnyard  manure  in  a 
circle  or  trench  near  the  "drip"  of  the 
tree  each  fall— not  spring— and  water 
well  each  month  In  the  same  trench 
until  you  know  the  soil  Is  wet  three 
to  four  feet  deep,  as  the  moisture 
must  carry  the  fertilizer  down  to  the 
tree  s  root  system — E.  S.  Callaway. 


The  Advantages  of  a  Short  Hitch 

-       •     .  LU^L    »V.„    linrcec    clnsf    tO    the  log 


TOWING  a  disabled  automobile  is 
not  always  the  simple  proposition 
it  appears  to  be.  Among  the  hills 
where  roads  are  winding,  with  a  sharp 
turn  or  a  steep  grade  here  and  there, 
difficulties  may  crop  out  at  any  mo- 
ment. .  . 

During  the  rainy  season,  especially, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  oarry  a  cable  or 
rope  about  twenty  feet  long,  using  a 
short  hitch  for  towing  and  a  much 
longer  one  to  get  the  pulling  car  out 
on  solid  ground  when  the  disabled  car 
is  stalled  in  a  mud  hole. 

A  comparatively  short  hitch  is  much 
better  than  a  long  rope  when  pulling 
a  car  along  the  highway.  This  is  espe- 
cially true,  and  it  is  very  much  more 
noticeable,  when  the  road  is  hilly  or 
crooked. 

Farm  boys    learn   early  in  life  to 


hitch  the  horses  close  to  the  log  they 
are  skidding,  or  the  harrow  they  are 
using  in  the  field.  The  advantage  in 
logging  -is  partly  due  to  the  lifting 
strain,  as  the  traces  are  attached  to 
tbe  hames  about  four  feet  higher  than 
the  chain,  which  pulls  from  the  under 
side  of  the  load,  the  resulting  lift  eas- 
ing ground  friction.  At  the  same  time 
the  angle  of  the  traces  tends  to  "in- 
crease the  weight"  of  the  horses  and 
gives  them  a  better  "hold"  on  the 
ground;  they  not  only  have  firmer 
footing  but  also  feel  more  confidence. 

The  advantage  of  a  short  rope  over 
a  long  one  when  towing  one  car  be- 
hind another  is  principally  in  the 
greater  convenience  in  handling  the 
two  machines.  However,  in  hill  tow- 
ing, the  same  lifting  strain  above 
mentioned,  helps  to  a  limited  degree. 
— H.  A.  SHEARER. 


Goat  Medicine  Feeder 

GOATS  sometimes  get  "out  of  sorts" 
and  need  medical  attention.  The 
mouth  opener  Is  a  great  convenience 


pried  open  with  the  two  small  pipe 
rollers. 

The  -medicine  dropper  (figure  2) 
then  is  used  to  place  the  medicine  be- 
tween the  roller  bars  and  to  drop  it 


HttlCIM  TONG«, 


■ '        •  o  a  oo*TS 


when  doctoring  goats;  they  don't  like 
to  take  medicine.  The  easiest  way  to 
handle  them  at  such  times  is  to  put 
their  heads  in  a  stanchion  and  open 
their  mouths  with  the  Instrument 
shown  In  figure  1.  It  is  pushed  into 
the  mouth  endwise  and  the  jaws  are 


Do  you  know 


Do  you  personally  know 
ten  people  in  the  East  or 
Middle  West  who  you  think 
would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing all  about  California, 
regularly  each  month? 

If  so,  and  you  will  furnish 
their  names  and  addresses  to 
the  California  Illustrated  Re- 
view under  its  remarkable 
offer,  you  will  come  in  for  a 
life  interest  in  Ten  Big  Oil 
wells  on  Signal  Hill  and 
Huntington  Beach,  without 
the  investment  of  a  single 
dollar. 

One  of  these  Review  Wells 
has  Just  struck  oil  sands  and 
is  being  cemented  in.  A  sec- 
ond one  is  almost  completed. 

We  have  no  units,  oil  stock 
or  investments  of  any  kind  to 
offer.  What  we  are  under- 
taking to  do  is  to  underwrite 
the  bringing  to  California  of 
one   million   more  people. 

We  want  you  to  select  for 
us  ten  personal  friends  or 
acquaintances  whom  you 
think  will  be  interested  in  re- 
ceiving the  Review,  which  in 
each  issue  *ho\vs  by  wonder- 
ful photographs,  reproduced 
by  the  famous  rotogravure 
process,  the  growth,  advant- 
ages, beauties  and  desirabil- 
ity of  California  as  a  place 
to  live. 

If  you  can  suppiy  ten  or 
more  names  and  addresses  of 
the  right  sort  of  people,  send 
In  the  blank  below,  and  let  us 
tell  you  what  we  will  do  in 
return.  With  the  same  letter 
we  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Review  with  our  compli- 
ments. 

California  Illustrated 
Review 

212  Union   Bank  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


California   IMustrttSH)  Review, 
214    Union    Hans.  BuUduifj 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Send  me  full  particulars  nf  your  re- 
markable offer  of  a  life  Inu-rest  in  ten 
wells  on  Signal  Hill  ami  Huntington 
Beach,  without  any  investment  on  my 
part.  Also,  send  free  copy  of  the  Re- 
view. 

Nsme   

Street   

City   

State   ;•."■"> 

(Print   your   name  plainly) 


on  the  goat's  tongue  so  far  back  that 
she  is  obliged  to  swallow  it. — H.  A 
SHEARER. 


Rhubarb 

The  Big  Money  Crop 


Those  who  are  interested  in  securing 
a  crop  that  will  return  as  high  as 
$1000  per  acre  would  do  well  to  invea- 
tigate  the  possibilities  of  Rhubarb. 

For  more  than  20  years  experiments 
in  Rhubarb  Culture  have  been  con- 
ducted by  J.  B.  Wagner  of  Pasadena, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  soma 
wonderful  strains  which  have  won  re- 
nown the  country  over. 

Complete  information  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  obtained  without  coat  by 
any  reader  of  this  publication  by 
simply  mailing  a  request  to  The  Wag- 
ner Nurseries,  Dept.  O,  2491  Colorado* 
street,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTIO^  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINT7H 


MARCH  18, 


-:-    FARMERS9  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  cenU  »  line  (average  1  words). 
1"<w  white  space,  cote,  or  Jlsptaj  type- 
most  Is  compoted  — orallSJ  to  total 
M>uee  occupied  by  advertlacmeiits. 

Advert  lsement  miMt  rrach  as  IB 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress OKCHAKO  and  Him.  Broad, 
way  at  Eleventh.  Los  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


CO-OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC 
PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and 
HATCHERIES  —  70.000  superior 
chicks,  turks,  ducklings  every 
week,  from  long  -  established, 
mature,  proven  flocks  of  splen- 
did, persistent.  unforced  egg- 
productton.  Regular  customers 
take  halt,  spread  their  growing 
■ntlsfactlon  with  continued  use  of  our  180-290 
tKg  W.,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns:  Barred.  W. 
Rocks;  Reds.  Anconas.  Mlnorcas.  Wyandottes. 
JRrahmas,  AnJaluslam,  Ducklings.  Turks.  To 
date  we're  quadrupled  our  bookings  (for 
every  month  till  June)  over  former  years. 
WHY  7  pleased  customers  reorder,  and  tholr 
friends;  prices  surprisingly  low.  esp.  for  qual- 
ity, profit;  carefully  pack,  meet  trains,  avoid 
chilling;  gladly  supplv  20  to  20.000  lots;  for 
26  years  import  nil.  trapnested,  seleoted.  mated 
for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  heavy  winter-lay- 
ing. Fleas*  state  definite  wants.  Write:  Prof- 
itable Poultry.  BOX  O.  13  N.  Fair  Oaks, 
Pasadena. 


BABY  CHIICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
We  batoh  from  purebred,  specialty  selected, 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  mrkerels  from 
S50-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profit*  Leg- 
horns, lite;  Reds.  16ttc:  Barred  Rocks. 
17Vtc;  White  Wyandottes.  2Kc.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sail  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. ELEC-OHICK  HATCHERIES.  Dept. 
"L."  Borbsmk.  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank. 

BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incuhated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  Itve  and  thrive.  White  leghorns.  Brown 
Rnd  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  Mi- 
norca*. White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  *  Hatchery. 
Rout*  1,  Box  Ml,  King  Road.  San  Jos*.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from  se- 
lected flock*  mated  with  males  having 
pedigre*  record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297  eirgs 
per  year.  Price  per  100:  February.  $1*1 
March,  $14;  April.  $U.B0:  May  and  June,  $1$. 
Safe  arrival  of  fnll  count  live,  strong  chlx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  bv  Sonoma  County 
S-arm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEF.R  HATCH- 
KI1Y,  41$  Sixth  St..  Petaluma,  Calif. 

HANSON'S  Pedigree  8.  C.  W.  1-eghorn*.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  6  yeara  Over 
221  egg  flook  average  for  3  years.  Unex- 
celled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallls. 
Oregon.  

BABY  CHICKS — R.  L  Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  grow  into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorn*  from 
selected  breeder*.  Capacity  50  000.  Attractive 
price*  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY! 

BABY  CHICKS.  $18  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W.  T.  WHEELER.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Rt.  1, 
Box  496-E. 

B.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS.  Are 
you  looking  for  quality?  Our  large  pedi- 
greed hens  are  mated  to  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  Tancred  strains.  No  light*  ussd. 
Inspection  solicited.  Prices  reasonable. 
JDINIC  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

WATCH  U8  OROW—  Quality  chirk*.  Book- 
ing orders   now   for   the  season   of  1928. 
Brown  and  White   Leghorn*.    Rhod*  Island 
Red*.   Barred   Rock*   and    Anronaa.  Order 

early.    Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell.  Calif. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  &  EQOB.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR, INGOMAR.  FIREFLY — BEST  ON 
COAST.     ("ASA   DE  ROSAS.   *  'A  RM  EL,  CAL. 

CHICKEN     FEED     CUTTER  —  Only  $8.50. 

Hundred*  used.  Prepaid  anywhere,  Writ* 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalogue.  ARNOTT  &  CO.. 
Inc..  Wholesale  Implements,  112-118  S.  Los 
Angeles  St.,  Los  Angel**. 

V/ORLD'S  RECORD — Santa  Crux  doesn't 
certify  It*  chicks,  but  has  taken  a  world'* 
record  for  Whit*  Leghorns  In  1921  Depend- 
able Hatchery,  16  Grant  Ave.,  Santa  Crux, 
Calif. 

HOMETHIN'O  OOOD  In  WtllTE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strain*  at  reasonable  price*. 
All  popular  varieties  hatching  each  w*ek. 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
riugo  St*.,  Burbank.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chick*.  Book  your 
orders  now.  Our  successful  method  or 
fmrling  and  raising  baby  chick*  Is  yours  for 
the  asking.  HICKS'  ELECTRIC  JUBILEE 
HATCHERY.  Rt.  I.  Box  22.  Petaluma,  Calif. 

HA  BY    CHIX— R.    L    Reds,    Barred  Rock*, 
Huff  Orpingtons.  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*. 
Gulden   Burr.   White   and   Brown  Leghorn* 
GANTA   CRUZ   BEST  and  Tl'RKENS 
ENOCH  CREWS.  Seabrlght,  Calir. 

8).  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred  to-lay  stock.    Our  prtc**  ara 
right.     Model  Poultry  Farm.     W.  O.  Smith 
Prop.,  Corning.  Calif.    Established  1904. 

sJABY  CHIX— W.   Leghorn.   B.   Leghorn,  An- 
sana,  B.  Rocks.    All  9-year-old  fr*«  rang* 
•tock.      Order*    taken    for   pu  lists.  Chow- 
china     Elaotrlo  Hatchery,  ChowcbUla,  Calll 

BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    G*t  your  ord*r 
In  early.   You  know  WHY.    Sand  for  Dries*. 

rANOTBRS*  HXqjBANOE,  «4  0  South  Mali 
l„  Los  Angela*,  (lellf. 


POULTRY 

MR.  "AND  ^^i7^0HLTrVY^?ARMEIl— 

Th*  baby  chick  season  1*  Ju*t  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  oompllmentsd 
ua  on  th*  quality  of  th*  chicks  they  pur- 
chased from  ua  last  year  that  I  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  addreaa  you  at  this  Mm*  for  your 
order.  No  better  chick*  are  hatched  than 
those  ws  handl*.  No  pull*t  egg*  *r*  ussd, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  Inoubator* 
Is  seleoted  from  thoroughbred  flock*  that 
hav*  been  Hoganlzad.  Prices  for  March  are 
as  follows: 

60  100 

Whit*  Leghorn*  $7.00  $18.28 

Rhod*  Island  Reds  ,   0.00  li.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rook*    9.60      18. 69 

Anoona*   ,   ft. 00  1*00 

Brown  Leghorns    1.00  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons   i. 80  18.60 

May  w*  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year 7  Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  raise  hsalthy  chicks. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON, 
1198-98  Market  St..  3an  Francisco,  Calif. 

F.  8.— WE  ARB  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS.     BEND    FOR  CATALOG, 


'QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
Turkeyg,  Ducklings 

If  you  want  any.  don't  Just  buy 
anywhere,  but  get  them  dlreot 
from  th*  Incubator*  of  a  hatch- 
ery whirs  "Quality"  Is  th* 
watchword.  Our  "Quality- 
chicks  are  electrically  hatched, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  from 
good  stock.  All  leading  varieties  j.  We  spe- 
cialize In  very  choice  S.  O.  Whit*  Leghorn* 
from  hens  of  very  heavy  egg-yleldlng  repu- 
tation. Hatching  eggs  and  electrlo  brooder*. 
Writ*  for  prices. 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX   148,   ARTESIA.  CALIF. 

Capacity.  125.000  eggs.  


CERTIFIED  Whit*  Leghorn  Quality  Chick* 
at  Utility  Price*.  Cholc*  fr**  rang*,  high 
egg  producing  breeding  flock*.  Inspected  ana 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Price*.  May  and  Jun*.  $$60  per  «», 
$6.60  per  60;  $12  p*r  100.  Special  prioai  600 
and  1000  lot*.  Saf*  arrival  guaranteed,  so 
money  In  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery  t-a- 
tabllshed  1001  Our  experience  cover*  a  < uuar- 
tar  of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCLBA- 
TOR  CO.,  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calll. 


HUSKY    CHICKS   from    our    200    egg   S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  2-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
cocks  or  famous  egg  strains,  $15  per  100. 
HATCHIN8  EGGS,  IT.tO  p*r  100.  Cuatom- 
•r*  write  they  lose  only  1  to  3  per  cent.  Al*e 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcaa,  An- 
conas. Laying  hens,  pullet*  and  cockerels. 
PURE  BREED  HATCHERY,  Rout*  1.  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 


GET  GOOD  CHICKS — Whit*  Leghorns.  R.  L 
Reds,  Barred  Rock*.  Hatoh**  *v*ry  week. 
From  bird*  selected  for  egg  type,  car*fully 
culled.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Writ*  for 
circular.  Booking  now  for  8  we*k*'  old 
White  Leghorn  pullet*.  Th*  J.  H.  STUB  BE 
POULTRY  RANCH  &  HATCHERY.  Box  ST-O. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chick*  snd  hatching 
eggs  from  Individually  selected,  orchard 
range  bird*.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
egg-laying  strain  of  real  merit.  Progres- 
sive poultrymen  demand  th*  best.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices;  ask  for  them.  Curtf* 
White  Leghorn  Ranch.  R.  8,  Box  U.  Gar- 
dens, Calif.   


BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  egg*  from  Hogan- 
lzed  flocks,  fully  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Mlnorcas,  Brown  and  Whit* 
Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TOBENER  HATCHERY.  Routs 
2.  Box  30*.  San  Jose.  Calif,  


DRYDEN     POULTRY     BREEDING  FARM. 

Concord.  Calir. — High-producing  O.  A.  C. 
White  Leghorn*  and  Barrsd  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Pedigreed  cockerels.     Eggs  for  hatching. 


SPENCER  turken,  new  turkey-chicken.  Lai 
fowl,  meat  turk.  flav.    Avg.  800  *gg*.  Bon 
let  for  stamp,    swu-sr,  R.  1,  Bants!  Orua.  C*J. 


arra 
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FREB  BOOK.  "Chlckena  Trom  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to  COULSON  COM- 
PANY. Petaluma.  California. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


CAR  MEL  MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA!  GOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  d*  Roaaa.  Carm*l-by-th*-S*a,  Calif. 


HARTS    MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  egg*.    ALBERT  M.  HART.  Clements. 
Cal. 

^u^ln^sT^e^sonaTs^ 


WOOL  SCOURED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  mad*  Into  Batts,  Com- 
forters and  Mattress**)  old  wool  bedding 
mads  new.  Writ*  for  prices  and  shipping 
tag*.  CRESCENT  BATT  A  BEDDING  CO.. 
Stayton,  Oregon. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Chewing:     6  pound*.    $1,75:   10  pound*.  $8. 

Smoking:  6  pounds.  $1.26;  10  pounds,  $8; 
20  pounds,  $8.60.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
when  received     FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 

TOBACC^UNKVN^^  

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


WANTED — Women,   girl*.     Learn  dress  d*- 
■Igntng,  maklngl   836  week.     Learn  whll* 

earning.  Sewing  experience  unnecessary. 
Sample  leaaon*  fro*.  writ*  Immediately 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  D*pt.  R-689 
Rochester.   N.  Y.  

RAILWAY      MAIL      CLERKS— Start  $TJ» 
month;   expenses  paid.      Speolmen  exami- 
nation questions  fro*.      COLUMBUS  INSTI- 
TUTE.  H-7.   Columbus,  Ohio. 

AUTOMOTIVE  INSTRUCTION 


AUTOMOBILE  own*r*. 


garagsman.  meohart- 
Am»rloa's 


lea,  sand  today  for  IrM  oopy 
iosH  populajf  motor  ASraslns. 
alpful    artlqle*    OB    oTWhsYullnt,  repairing, 

^rbigiF/o^uMa/^oio^ 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


State  Inspected  and  Approved 
California  Irrigated  Lands 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmer*  only.    In  tract*  of  40  aero* 
or    leaa.     Located   In   th*    heart    of  Fresno 
County,  with  a  population  of  126.000. 

If  you  ar*  a  REAL  fanner  with  $6000  capi- 
tal or  ci  suit,  or  hav*  dairy  atock  or  farm 
equipment  for  development,  ws  can  locate 
you  on  40  acre*  of  this  land  on  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  only  $10M.  Balane*  12  :  ears  at 
6  ft.  Application*  for  the**  tract*  of  40 
aor**  or  lsss  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
ORDER  RECEIVED. 

These  rich  Irrigated  lands  ar*  *ult*b1*  for 
deciduous  fruits,   grape*,   vegetables,  alfalfa, 

hog*  and  poultry,  Especial  opportunity  now 
for  Dairymen.  Good  road*,  modem  school*, 
churche*.  railroad  and  auto  bus  transporta- 
tion.    Creamery  Doing  built  now. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  In  the  UNITED  STATES.  Home  of 
the  famous  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  where  Im- 
proved farms  sell  up  to  $2600  an  acre.  Can- 
ter of  auccessful  CO-OPERATIVE  MAR- 
KETING. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  literature  to  W.  E. 
Jones.    First    National    Bank.    San  Joaquin, 

Fresno  County,  Calif. 


THE  CHARLES  WEEKS  SYSTEM  OF  IN- 
TENSIVE POULTRY  AND  BERRY  FARMS. 
ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE,  or  th* 
fine  art  of  earning  a  comfortable  living  on 
one  aor*  In  California.  For  those  who  dealr* 
to  dwell  In  sunny  California  without  living 
up  hard-earned  capital.  For  18  yoars  pro- 
prietor of  th*  most  Intenalv*  Egg  Farm  In 
the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Fasmou* 
Charles  Week*  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto, 
California.  Th*  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony 
No.  2  Is  now  being  established  at  Owens- 
mouth.  California.  28  mile*  from  Los  Angeles. 
Write  for  literature.  Charlea  Weeka,  Owen*- 
mouth,  Calif.  *  

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmer*  a  resj  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  vary  easy  term*.  Hotter  County 
land;  deep,  rich  tried  soil;  complsts  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation.  Writ* 
owner*.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY,  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Hldg  .  Sacramento,  Calif. 

WANTED — Cotton  ftrmsr.  Will  sell  or  trade 
my  120-aore  developed  ranch.  Wssoo,  Kern 
Co.,  *o  buyer  can  pay  for  *am*  from  crop. 
Aoala  ootton  cleared  8160  per  acr*.  B.  P. 
(TAGE,  811  Wrlght-Callendar  Bldg..  Loa  An- 
gela*  

840  ACRES  In  grain,  fine  land,  good  build  Inge, 
near  town  and  R.  R. ;  $60  per  acr*,  half 
cash,  balance  on  easy  term*.  Writ*  for  bar- 
gain list  of  farms,  orchards  and  vineyard*. 
HARRY  MINER.  Madera,  Calif.  

STEVINSON  6  A  Irrigated.   $860  ca»h-  Bar- 
gain.    BAGLBY.  Stirling  City.  Calif. 

orcT5a!*ds"7li<s^^ 
Pajaro  Valley  Orchard  Buysl 

Rare  chanoce  for  paying  Invoatment*.  Ideal 

climate  NO  Irrigation.  NO  smudging.  Im- 
proved ranchea,  $100  to  $1000  per  aore. 

A  43-acra  ranch,  good  location.  Cota  and 
Apple*.  Av.  annual  Income  $10,000.  Prlo* 
$24,000.  Terms.  For  full  detail*  and  deacrlp- 
tlv*  literature  write  FARM  *  FOREST  CO., 
Watsanvilte,  Santa  Cru*  Co.,  Calif. 


ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate  fine  water,  roada; 
electricity,  telephonea;  on  R.  R. ;  three  aore* 
up,  raw  or  improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  OS, 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradas*.  California 


SMALL  YOUNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  Interest 
apricots,  highly  improved,  plenty  water, 
fine  soil:  well  locsted,  Ventura  County.  Will 
hear  eearehlng  Inveatlgatlon.  Priced  for  quick 
sale,  terms.    P.  O.  Box  734..  Oxnard.  Calif. 


FARMS  WANTED 


CABH  BUYKR8  want  Western  farm*.  Ds>- 
scrlbs  and  slat*  lowest  prlc*.     R.  A.  Mo 
Nown,  867  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Oinsha.  N*b. 


Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 


EVE7RBEARING  Strawberry  plant* — Our  se- 
lect, heavy -bearing,  mountain-grown  Pro- 
gr***lve*  produced  41.000  boxe*  per  acre  first 
year:  plants  sst  In  March,  1988.  Everbearing 
raspberry  and  other  vsuiett**.  Write  for 
price*  snd  descrtptlv*  folder.  CARL 
HEWITT.   Summit.  C»ltf. 


FOR  SAI.B — Or«gon    Improved  Strawberry 
plant*,  $0o  per  100,  $4  par  10*4.  Special 
rates    on    larger    consignments.     W.  KALT- 
HOFP,  Occidental,  California. 

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS — 
Red  Raapbsrrles,  Black  Raspberries,  Pur- 
ple Raspbsrrt**,  Blaokbarrlea,  Cory  Thorn- 
leaa  Macatawa.  Mammoth,  Himalaya,  Phe- 
nomenal and  Red  Logan  Dewberries,  Cur- 
rants. Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries. Wholesale  and  retell.  Send  for 
fr**  catalogue.  STANFORD  BERRY  PLANT 
NURSERY.  Box  726.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


CHOICE    OLADIOLAS    at  reduced  price* — 
IS    bulb*,    all    standard    named  varieties. 

regular  retail  price  $1.60  to  $1.76.  sent  post- 
paid for  $1.   3S  bulbs  for   $1.  HOSHDALB) 

FLOWER  GARDENS,  Paclflo  Orov*.  C*llf. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


FAMOUS  NEVADA   HONHJY.  delivered 

3d   gene.    10-lb     II  «S;    so-lb.   can,  $(.76. 
8d  son*,  10-lb.,  $1.78  1  60 -lb.  can,  87.46. 
C.  B.   Andrew*.  Box  884.  F«llon.  Nov, 

BEBKEEPIN'G    Instruction    booklet  explains 
fully.     Mailed  for  dime.    SPENCER  API- 
ARIES.  Sawtelle.  Calif. 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Harrows,  Cnl- 
trvator*.    Plow*,    Tractor*,    Traotor  Tool* 
Save  half  price.    ARNOTT  A  CO..  Ino.,  111- 
111  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles    Bet  wee* 

First  smd  Seoond  St* 

jSfiSCELL^^ 


FOB   SALE — Faxra    lighting    plant,    SS  van 


Jws*   battery,   nearly  n*wi  bargain. 
W**t  Vernon,  Loa  Angetea.    Phone  188*86 


.olt 
60* 


More  Horses  and 
Mules  Needed 

THE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  calls  attention  to  ths 
fact  that  there  Is  a  market  (or  hlgtal 
class,  wellbred  horses  and  mules.  Thai 
small  undeveloped  animal  of.  poor  rjual- 
tty  Is  always  a  drug  on  the  market, 
but  the  offspring  of  good  brood  marea 
bred  to  pure-bred  sires  of  the  right 
type.  If  properly  developed  and  broken 
to  harness,  nearly  always  find  a  ready 
market. 

Figures  based  on  the  1920  census 
show  that  about  200,000  fewer  colta 
were  produced  In  the  United  State! 
In  1919  than  were  needed  to  supply  ra> 
placements  of  horses  and  mules  on 
farms  alone.  About  226,000  hlgh-clase 
animals  are  needed  for  annual  re- 
placements in  cities,  making  a  sh 
age  of  more  than  400,000  horses  a 
mules  produced  in  the  United  S 
In  1919,  below  the  number  needed 
replacing  losses. 

The   department   recommends  t 
farmers  produce  replacements  eno 
in  connection  with  general  farml 
to  be  able  to  sell  off  the  older  w 
animals  each  year.     The  market 
mands  well-broken  and  trained  hor~ 
that  will  last  a  long  period  of  years. 

Therefore,  if  th*  colta  are  bro" 
at  about  three  yeara  of  age  and  a 
on  the  farm  a  few  yeara,  tbeae  you 
horses,  together    with    the  breed 
stock,  will  furnish  the  power  for 
averago   farm  and   the  young  at 
will  be     increasing     In     sale  val 
Horses   reach    their  maximum 
value  at  about  six  yeara  of  age,  a 
the  surplus  animals  should   be  ao 
at  this  time.     Well-bred  horses  a~ 
mulea   that  have  been  properly  f 
and  well  broken  usually  ara  sala" 
at  a  profitable  figure  and  should 
creswe  the    Income    of    the  gen 
farmer. 


Pershing  Praises  Mules 

t       HERB   will    never   be  anything 
*    that  can  take  the  place  of  the 

horse  and  the  army  mule  In  war,"  de- 
clares General  John  J.  Pershing.  "If 
we  had  more  horsea  In  the  world  war 
we  might  have  done  a  great  deal  betVi 
ter  than  we  did.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  the  cavalry  bad  oppor- 
tunitlea  that  we  knew  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of,  but  could  not  because  wa 
did  not  have  horsea. 

"I  believe  the  horse  Is  coming  back 
Into  hla  own.  The  time  has  not  com* 
when  the  horse  Is  seen  only  in  mu- 
seums and  I  don't  think  it  Is  ever  go- 
ing to  come.  I  believe  there  >b  a  defi- 
nite plaoa  for  the  horse  and  for  hla 
economical  use  In  many  practical  ways 
on  the  farms  and  In  the  cities. 

"It's  the  old  mule  that  Is  the  moat 
reliable  thing  in  the  army.  You  can 
pack  him,  drive  him,  ride  him,  starve 
htm,  beat  him  and  neglect  him — do  all 
sorts  of  thlnga  to  him  that  you  can't 
do  to  an  automobile — and  he  la  always 
there  aa  long  as  he  has  four  legs  t* 
stand  on." 


Cows  Like  Electricity 

SOME  dairymen  believe  that  light- 
ing up  the  barn  with  electricity 
before  daylight  Increases  the  milk 
flow.  Just  as  egg  production  la  pro- 
moted in  a  similar  manner.  "Blectflf 
light  la  infinitely  superior  to'  that 
given  out  by  the  average  farm  lat> 
tern,"  declarea  E.  L.  Vincent.  "Cowaj 
appreciate  a  good  light  and  It  la> 
creases  their  enjoyment  and  dlgeetlT*) 
activity.  Electric  lights  In  the  dalrf 
barn  pay  for  themselves  by  the  lnv 
proved  working  conditions  they  afford, 
especially  in  making  It  possible  ta 
keep  the  cows  cleaner." 


GRADE  LAMBS  AT  HOME 
The  Importance  of  grading  lambs) 
before  shipping  to  Eastern  markets, 
and  sending  only  the  best,  waa  em- 
phaalaed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
California  Wool  Growers'  AssoclsUiem. 
Only  prime,  fat  lambs  stand  the  lone 
Journey  and  bring  profitable  price*,  ft 
was  held.  Golden  State  sheepmen 
annually  send  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a 
million  lambs  to  Eastern  markets. 


SPERRY 


U A B Y  CHICK  FEEDS 

tvery  Dt.iU'i  Even  where 
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Methods  of  Vineyard  Planting 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 


»e  run  more  than  18  Inches  deep,  or 
the  soil  will  settle  and  take  the  cut- 
tings too  deep. 

If  the  soil  is  somewhat  more  com- 
jaot,  the  cutting  may  be  pushed  in 
jy  means  of  a  "sheep's  foot  dibble." 
rhis  dibble  is  made  of  a  piece  of  %-lnch 
ounci  iron  about  SO  Inches  long,  bent 
>ver  at  the  top  to  form  a  handle,  and 
mmmered  to  a  chisel  edge  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

This  chisel  edge  is  slightly  bent  to 
tie  side  and  given  a  V-shaped  split 
a  hold  the  bottom  bud  of  the  cutting. 

Is  is  the  most  rapid,  economical  and 
•rbaps  the  best  way  to  plant  cuttings, 
iherever  the  nature  and  preparation  of 
be  soil  permit. 

The  crowbar  form  of  dibble  is  not 
o  be  recommended,  as  It  leaves  the 
-.utting  suspended  and  loose,  and  packs 
he  soil  around  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
ime  cuttings  planted  in  this  way 
and  decay;  others  form  roots 
iich  wander  two  or  three  times 
round  the  hole  before  they  can  enter 
he  soil. 

For  rootings  and  calluaed  cuttings 
nd  for  heavy  or  stony  soil,  a  spade 
shovel  is  needed.  If  the  soli  has 
sn  turned  over  10  to  12  inches  deep 
t  Is  necessary  only  to  open  a  hole  suf- 
ieiently  wide  to  get  the  plant  to  the 
squired  depth  at  the  proper  place. 
If  the  soli  has  been  less  well  pre- 
ared,  a  hole  two  or  three  inches  deeper 
ban  the  bottom  of  the  plant  and  at 
aast  15  inches  wide  should  be  dug. 
n  this  case  6  inches  of  well  pulverized, 
olst  soil  should  be  thrown  on  the  bot- 
om  of  the  plant  and  "firmed"  with  the 
oot.  The  hole  then  is  filled  and  the 
oil  slightly  mounded  up  around  the 
?p  of  the  plant. 

In  all  cases  with  cuttings,  only  one 


Left — Sheep's  foot  dibble.  Cen- 
ter— Planting  bucket.  Right — 
 Line  holder  

at  the  west  end),  the  second  man  op- 
posite the  fourth  and  so  on,  the  last 
man  being  opposite  the  twenty-eighth 
button. 

They  commence  planting  at  the  same 
time  and,  after  planting  one  vine,  move 
to  the  left,  plant  a  second  and  then  a 
third.  The  planters  then  are  stationed 
three  vines  to  the  east  of  their  first 
position  and,  while  they  are  finishing 
the  filling  of  the  hole  of  the  last  vine, 
the  linemen  move  to  the  next  pair  of 
marking  pegs  and  set  the  line  for  an- 
other row. 

Each  planter  walks  straight  forward 
until  he  reaches  the  vine  or  the  new 
line  corresponding  to  the  last  one  he 
planted.     Each  is  now  three  places 


or 


30  pl**t{ttf  buttons 


10.5'     T  7' 


7' 


IO.S'  3' 


o 


Planting  line  long  enough  for  SO  vines  7  feet  apart 


Joint  should  project  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  1.  e.,  the  second  bud  from 
|the  top  should  be  at  the  ground  level. 

nth  rootings,  a  similar  length  of  the 
original  cutting  should  appear  above 
the  surface. 

As  all  vines  require  staking,  it  is 
necessary,  If  the  staking  is  not  done 
before  planting,  to  plant  the  vines  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  safe  from 
Sanger  when  the  stakes  are  driven. 
As  the  stake  should  be  driven  close 
the  vine,  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
fines  below  ground  shall  be  vertical, 
or  better,  slanting  away  from  the  side 
|on  which  the  stake  is  to  be  placed, 
iter  example,  if  the  prevailing  wind  is 
from  the  west,  the  stake  should  be  on 
|the  east  side  of  the  vine.    The  hole 
l*ug  for  planting,  therefore,  should  be 
■dug  on  the  west  or  windward  side  of 
|the  marker  or  of  the  planting  line. 

A  well  organized  plan  of  operation 
|not  only  will  insure  good  work,  but  also 
»ill  decrease  the  cost  greatly.  The 
plan  will  differ,  of  course,  according  to 
the  conditions,  but  a  description  of  a 
Suitable  plan  for  one  set  of  conditions 
will  be  of  assistance  in  devising  plans 
for  others. 

Conditions— Vineyard  of  several  hun- 
dred acres.  Blocks  203  feet  wide.  Vines 
7  feet  apart. '  Rows  14  feet  apart;  ave- 
nues 21  feet.  Rooted  vines  to  be 
planted  with  dhrging  shovels.  Vines 
to  be  staked  the  second  year.  Prevail- 
ing wind  from  the  north. 

Equipment— Thirteen  men,  two  line- 
men, ten  planters,  one  supply  man, 
one  vineyard  truck  or  low  wajron,  thirty 
planting  buckets  to  hold  fifty  vines 
each,  one  planting  line  22G  feet  long 
■with  a  4-inch  ring  at  each  end.  and  one 
button  one  foot  from  each  ring,  and 
between  these  end  buttons,  thirty  but- 
tons 7  feet  apart,  the  first  and  last 
10%  feet  from  the  end  button;  two  iron 
rods  three  feet  long  of  %-inch  round 
Iron  for  holding  the  planting  line  In 
place. 

Operations — CA)  The  vinevard  first 
Is  laid  out  by  driving  a  row  of  white- 
washed pegs,  1x1x18  inches,  firmly  Into 
the  ground  exactly  along  the  middle  of 
each  avenue  and  14  feet,  apart.  (B) 
The  two  linemen  stretch  the  planting 
line  between  the  first  two  nesrs  on  the 
north  end  of  a  block,  ad  lusting  the  end 
buttons  to  the  pegs. 

The  ten  planters,  each  Rnnplied  with 
planting  bucket  containing  fifty  root- 
ings, in  the  meantime,  have  arranged 
themselves  on  the  north  side  of  this 
line.  The  first  man  stations  himself 
opposite  the  first  planting  button  (say, 


east  of  his  first  position  on  the  first 
line,  and  works  west  in  a  similar  way. 

This  arrangement  avoids  unneces- 
sary walking  and  makes  It  almost  im- 
possible to  miss  a  vine  by  mistake. 

Behind  the  planters  the  supply  man 
with  his  low  truck  follows  with  a  load 
of  plantfng  buckets,  each  containing 
fifty  vines  and  a  few  inches  of  water. 
In  hot  dry  weather  the  buckets  should 
be  covered  with  a  canvas. 

At  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteen  row, 
when  the  planters  have  nearly  emptied 
their  buckets,  the  supply  man  drives 
along  the  row  behind  them,  exchanging 
each  man's  bucket  for  a  full  one.  H 
he  is  alert,  this  can  be  done  without 
the  slightest  interruption  of  the  plant- 
ing. He  exchanges  buckets  from  east 
to  west  in  one  trip  and  from  west  to 
east  on  the  next  and  so  on  alternately 
without  loss  of  time  or  needless  trips. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  work, 
eight  men  and  one  horse  planted  a  60- 
acre  vineyard  in  a  little  over  four  days, 
or  at  the  rate  of  1000  vines  a  day  for 
each  man,  counting  the  snipply  and  line- 
man, with  a  resulting  stand  of  over  96 
per  cent. 

In  this  case  the  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam,  plowed  15  inches  deep,  and  cut- 
tings were  used  and  planted  with  a 
sheap's-foot  dibble. 

Where  rootings  are  used,  or  where 
It  Is  necessary  to  dig  a  hole  for  any 
other  reason,  the  rate  of  planting  will 
be  considerably  slower,  but  in  any  case 
this  or  some  similar  well-planned 
scheme  of  planting  will  much  simplify 
the  work  and  lessen  its  cost. 


Producing  Apples 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

the  market  price  in  February — after 
the  crop  had  been  held  in  storage  for 
several  months.  Many  who  sold  at 
picking  time  received  a  considerable 
lower  price,  which  meant  taking  a 
loss. 

NEED  SELLING  ORGANIZATION 

"The  greatest  need  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  is  a  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociation," declared  Mr.  Rogers.  "The 
present  conditions  under  which  the 
grower  sells  his  crop  are  deplorable. 
The  bulk  of  the  apples  are  bought  on 
the  trees  by  Individuals  and  companies 
which  make  a  business  of  packing  and 
Belling  apples.  The  price  Is  necessar- 
ily low,  because  the  buyer  takes  all 
the  risk,  is  put  to  considerable  ex- 
pense and    (Continued  on  Page  H) 


What  Am  I  Going  to  Do  Now? 

Is  a  Question  THOUSANDS  Are  Asking 
Themselves  Every  Day. 

Are  You  Out  of  a  Job,  Out  of  Youth, 
Out  of  Health,  or  Just  Out  of  Luck? 

Perhaps  We  Can  Solve  YOUR  Problems. 

HERE  IS  THE  IDEA!! 

We  have  a  large  poultry  ranch  which  has  been  established  tor  many 
years.  We  have  made  a  success!  NOW  COMES  OUR  BIO.  KICK!  W« 
are  going  to  pass  this  success  on  to  yeu. 

We  have  established  a  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  SCHOOL,  where  you 
actually  do  things  yourself,  and  we  teach  you  how  to  do  them  right;  and 
when  you  have  learned  to  do  things  right  you  are  on  the  road  to  SUCCESS 
in  the  poultry  business. 

We  charge  you  a  modest  tuition,  which  includes  room  and  board.  If 
you  decide  to  become  a  member  of  our  colony  the  tuition  is  applied  on  the 
purchase  price  of  your  home.  If  you  decide  that  you  are  not  fitted  for  the 
Work,  you  will  have  avoided  making  an  unsuitable  investment. 

If  you  want  references,  write  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Palo 
Alto  or  to  the  Palo  Alto  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  Know  Our  Idea  Is  Good. 
Let  Us  Prove  It. 

Think  It  over — take  your  time — and  if  really  interested  write  to 
DEPARTMENT  H 

WEEKS  POULTRY  RANCH, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 


LA  CROSSE  ORCHARD  DISC  PLOW 


No  lever  to  injure  or 
Infcrfere  with  low 
hHiigliiB  branches. 

Will  plow  to  or  from  a  tree  or  Tine.  Overhead  Beama.  Great  clrarsuwe.  Will  handle 
cover  crop  perfectly.  26-iii.  disc  blades.  Will  plow  clow  to  treeH.  Juki  tbe  plmv  (or 
Fordson  or  any  small  tractor.    Furnished  in  2 — 3— I  and  5  di»c.    Either  8-inch  or  10-lnch 

DIXON,  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 


140  North  Los  Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles. 


dlirornia  White  Ig%horrt  Breeding  ferms 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IVe  are  direct  Importers  and  breeders  of  these  world  famous 
egg-producers.  At  tbe  great  1922  Oakland  ghow  our  English 
Leghorns  were  the  center  of  attraction.  To  nicvt  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  stock  we  have  for  the  months  of  February 
ind  March  lucreascd  our  hatching  capacity.  You  may  place 
your  order  with  a  10  per  cent  deposit  for  delivery  of  chicks 
on  any  Thursday  the  balance  of  the  season. 
OUR  PRICES— Hatching  Eggs:  15,  $2;  100,  $12;  R00.  |»; 
1000,   $100.     Ba*y  Chlefts:  100.  $25;  500.   $120;  1000,  $230. 

CALIFORNIA    WHITE    LEGHORN    BREEDING  FARMS 
Lankershlm,    Los  Angeles  County,   Calif.   Route   I,   Box  277- M 


LAGUNA  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY 


We  have  thousands  of  R.  I.  Reds  hatched  each 
week.  $13  per  hundred;  $145  per  thousand.  Or- 
ders  filled  promptly. 

LAGUNA    KLKCTBIC  HATCHERY 
420%    Nassau    St.       Boyle    7046.       Los  Angeles 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed  In  tux 
Can*  of  ft*** 

Bend  for  lflte  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  E, 
1**4  t     i:.th  si..  L.U8  Angeles,  Cai. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easyl  Quickl  Safel  Cheapl  " 
"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand,  8  to  J  6in.diam. 
tip  to  100  feet  deep.  (8re  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  BUtee.  C.  8. 
ami  British  Gov'ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
— boring  wells,  post  holes.etc.ior 
others.  FullyKuaranleedl  Quick  t 
delivery!  Write  ate 


Write  for  Plans  and 

PlAtflVOfl  —  Fenner's  method  gives 
M.  af^lUl  you  belter  materials, bet- 

terconatroctlon, savesmoney .  Over 2J0bcan- 
i-  and  practical  plans.  PorUblioe  free. 

PENNER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  R4318  „ 
Portland,  Oregon  Z 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM   SECTION   OF  THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


MARCH  18,  191 


Alfalfa  Good  Cover  Crop  in  Apple  Orchards 


ALFALFA  has  proved  an  ideal  cover 
crop  for  light,  sandy  soils  which 
lack  humus  and  nitrogen,  accord- 


ing to  C.  H.  Godshall,  manager  of  the 
Ihmsen  Ranch,  near  Vlctorville,  San 
Bernardino    County.    This  successful 


where  there  is  insufficient  water  to 
take  care  of  both  the  trees  and  alfalfa, 
the  latter  robs  the  trees  and  is  unde- 
sirable. But  where  there  is  sufficient 
water  for  both,  the  profit  made  on  the 
alfalfa  more  than  pays  for  the  extra 
water. 

"During  the  past  two  years,  accurate 
account  of  water  and  other  costs  have 
been  kept  on  this  plot  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  Ten  acres  irrigated  twice 
monthly  from  May  until  October  at  a 
cost  for  water  of  $20  per  irrigation,  or 
12  irrigations  at  a  total  water  cost  of 
$240.  Six  cuttings  of  alfalfa,  producing 
50  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  sold  for  $20  per 


KILL  THEM  ALL 


Every  Rat  and  Mouse  Easily  Destroyed 
by  New  Discovery.    Not  a  Poison. 


Absolute  freedom  from  rats,  mice,  gopher* 
an. I  all  rodenta  is  now  awured  e^veryona 
through  Hick'*  Rat-Kill.  No  more  trapping 
•r  poisoning  only  a  few;  kill  every  one. 

Hick's  Rat- 
Kill  kills  ro- 
dents only. 
Harmless  to 
c  h  1  1  d  r  en, 
pets,  poul- 
try and 
•took. 
Spread  any- 
where. Rats 
eat  It  and 
die  quickly 
outside, 
hunting  wa- 
t  a  r .  No 
•moll.  Endorsed  by  Farm  Bureau  Experts. 
Proven  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users. 

Mr.  Burch  says:  "Rats  were  greatest  pests. 
House,  barns  and  all  outbuildings  were  full 

Of  them.  Haven't  seen  one, since  using  your 

fat-Kin." 

Send  No  Money — Just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  Chas.  M.  Hick  &  Company,  Dept. 
213,  1018  So.  Wabash  Av„  Chicago,  111.  Mr. 
Hick  is  so  confident  that  Hick's  Rat-Kill 
will  kill  every  rat  that  he  will  s*-nd  you 
two  large  $1.30  packages  ( double  at renglh ) 
for  price  of  one.  When  they  arrive,  pay 
postman  only  $1.00  and  postage.  If  not  ab- 
solutely satisfied  after  30  days'  trial,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  No  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  accept  this  offer  as  It  Is  fully  guar- 
anteed. Two  big  Chicago  banks  say  Mr. 
Hlok  will  do  exactly  as  he  agrees  without 
argument.  Write  today  before  this  trial 
offer  is  withdrawn. 


I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Farm  Fencing 
IKY  BAYLIES^  face  Mm 

1432  Pacific  Flnanos  Bldtf.  Los  Angsles ,  Cal.j 


Abe 


a  row 


tes  nouru 


nng 


alfalfa.  Below — The  other  end  of  the  same  row  of  trees,  growing 

without  alfalfa. 


USED  PIPE 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St.,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal. 


desert  fruit  farm  includes  40  acres  of 
different  varieties  of  apples.  Mr.  God- 
shall  describes  his  experience  with  al- 
falfa as  follows: 

"A  ten-acre  tract  of  our  orchard  was 
in  very  light,  sandy  soil  which  even  a 
big  windbreak  couldn't  hold  down  dur- 
ing the  heavy  windstorms.  Various 
cover  crops  were  tried  with  poor  suc- 
cess during  the  first  four  years  in  the 
life  of  the  trees. 

The  leaves  of  young  trees  were  cut 
off  by  blowing  sand  and  because  of  lack 
of  humus  and  nitrogen,  poor  growth  re- 
sulted. 

"In  1919,  alfalfa  was  put  into  this 
part  of  the  orchard.  Since  that  time 
the  trees  have  Jumped  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  now,  three  years  later, 
they  are  far  ahead  of  the  balance  of  the 
orchard.  The  accompanying  pictures 
shows  the  comparison.  Lower  cut  shows 
row  of  trees  nearest  the  windbreak 
(usually  poorest  trees)  handled  In  or- 
dinary manner,  with  no  alfalfa.  Upper 
cut  shows  same  row,  looking  in  oppo- 
site direction,  where  alfalfa  has  been 
planted  with  the  trees.  In  actual  height 
the  difference  Is  five  feet. 

"The  additional  water  required  usual- 
ly supports  the  argument  against  plant- 
ing alfalfa  in  an  orchard.  And,  In  fact. 


ton— total,  $1000.  The  total  labor  cost 
for  producing  the  hay  was  but  $240, 
making  a  profit  of  practically  $500. 

"In  addition  to  the  $500  profit  on  the 
hay,  based  on  water  and  labor  cost  as 
against  actual  returns,  an  additional 
saving  was  made  of  the  cost  of  furrow- 
ing out  and  cultivating  this  10  acres. 

"The  wood  on  the  trees  in  this  alfalfa 
section  is  of  a  dark  green  color — not  in 
the  least  sunburned,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  the  orchard.  The  leaves 
are  larger  and  of  a  deeper  green  color. 
The  fruit  on  these  trees  is  colored  at 
least  26  per  cent  more  than  on  trees  in 
the  open  orchard,  and  the  actual  produc- 
tion in  quantity  is  double  that  of  trees 
In  the  same  area  In  any  other  part  of 
the  ranch. 

"And  last,  but  not  least,  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  ranch  all  the  eggs  are  not 
In  one  basket.  If  the  frost  gets  the 
crop  (this  has  happened  only  once  In 
four  years),  there  is  still  the  return 
from  alfalfa,  which  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  portion  of  the 
ranch  planted  to  alfalfa. 

"Additional  acres  of  the  40  planted 
to  apples  and  40  planted  to  Bartlett 
pears,  will  be  put  into  alfalfa  this 
spring.  We  expeot  to  put  as  much 
ground  into  alfalfa  in  our  orchard  aa 
we  have  water  to  car  for." 


Pointers  on  Potato  Planting 


SAVE— 

X»%  to  «•% 

Buy  direct  from 
sawmill. 

Send  for  plan  boot 
Wt  "ready  cut"  bun- 
galowt,  apartments,  ttores,  churches,  schools,  etc. 
TUM WATER  LBR.  MILLS  CO. 

I<M  T  Strict.  Tumwater,  Weill. 
Bon  E-5'i.i,  Oakland,  Calif. 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  free  Instruc- 
tion book  and  "Hvldenoe  of 
Conception"  blank.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion.  CLAK- 

KNCE  O'BRIEN,   It-.  ...i   l-  in  Lawyer, 

1011  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 


turn,  gives  a  stronger  new  shoot. 
We  have  found,  as  have  many 
other  growers,  that  Chinamen  are  the 
most  proficient  and  trustworthy  work- 
men at  cutting  potatoes.  The  cost  this 
year  for  cutting  was  25  cents  per  sack. 
An  ordinary  ranch  hand  will  take  all 
day  to  cut  eight  or  nine  sacks  and 
then  make  a  poor  Job  of  it,  whereas 
the  Chinaman  will  out  twenty-five  to 
thirty  sacks  a  day  and  do  first  class 
work. 

The  seed  pieces  are  dropped  eleven 
Inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows 


CUICK  Cr 


E/rECTIVt 


SAFE  TO 


KILL  aphis,   red   spider,    thrlp   and   scale  without 
damage  to  bud,  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage,  with 
a  non-polaonous  insecticide.    Trial  order  of  one  gal- 
lon making  twenty-five  gallons  of  spray,  $1.75. 

STRAUSS-LASHER  LABORATORIES, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1963  Santee  St. 


FREE  BROODER  P1WSAVE  7SZ 


Build  >our  own  from  our  simple,  easy  plans,  and  the  wonderful  K'.K  i  III'  equipment,  and 
save  7 ■">'/»  on  flnrt  BM<  sod  00%  on  operating  coot.  Send  for  big  FKKE  Poultry  Book,  allow- 
ing many  different  xtyte*  of  brooders  and  poultry  houses.  I*OL'LTBY  KQl  IPMKNT  CO., 
Vox  M,  Burbank,  Cal.    Factory  at  Hosooa. 


are  34  inches  apart.  This  Is  dons  in 
order  to  securs  a  medium-sized  tuber, 
which  is  more  desirablt  when  select- 
ing for  seed  purposes. 

The  seed  piece  Is  planted  to  a  depth 
of  from  8  to  4  Inches.  In  order  to  de- 
termine ths  proper  depth,  a  few  rows 
were  planted  and  the  depth  measured 
in  twenty  different  places  until  it  aver- 
aged  3  to  4  inches.  The  planter  then 
was  set  for  this  depth.  We  are  plant- 
ing this  year  between  1000  and  1100 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

In  planting  a  crop  of  spring  pota- 
toes, the  lighter  types  of  soil  are  se- 
lected in  order  to  avoid  any  danger 
from  rotting  due  to  late  rains  and 
slower  drainage  of  the  heavier  soils. 

COVER  CROP  IS  IMPORTANT 

Cover  cropping  is  very  essential  In 
securing  large  yields  of  clean  high 
grade  potatoes.  Even  on  the  rich  loam 
soils  of  the  Pasadena  Farm  It  Is  not 
considered  judicious  to  try  double 
cropping.  One  crop  of  potatoes  and 
one  crop  of  green  manure  will  bring 
In  more  net  returns  than  two  crops 
of  spuds  in  the  same  year  from  the 
same  piece  of  ground,  we  have  "deter- 
mined. 

Our  cover  crops  for  the  fall  potato 
land  are  planted  in  February  and 
plowed  under  In  May.    Thl»  process 


gives  a  maximum  production  of  greefl 
manure,  and  still  leaves  two  months! 
for  the  decomposition  or  the  green 
litter. 

The  cover  crop  for  spring  potatoes 
is  planted  in  August  and  plowed  undsa 
right  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Thai 
potatoes  are  planted  four  to  six  weeks] 

after  the  plowing  under  this  crop. 

It  is  easier  to  secure  a  spring  than 
a  fall  crop.     Not  so  much  attention 
need  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the 
land  as  regards  moisture  conditions 
In  the  spring,  the  winter  rains  leav 
the  ground  in  moist  condition  and  tb 
temperature  is  not  so  high  that  rapid 
evaporation    will    take    place.  The; 
spring  cover  crop  Is  plowed  12  inche 
deep  and  then  the  land  is  allowed 
remain    until    just    before  planting 
Double  discing  to  a  depth  of  six  inche 
is  followed  by  the  use  of  a  comblna 
tion  drag  and  harrow.    This  gives  an 
ideal  seed  bed. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  tl 
potato  industry  is  the  rapid  and 
checked  spread  of  the  nematode 
eel  worm.    The  presence  of  the  nema 
tode  can  be  determined  by  cutting  jus! 
lightly  under  the  skin  and  then  mak- 
ing an  examination  with  a  good  field 
glass.     If  any  pearly,  balloon-shape 
bodies  are  evident,  you  can  be  assure 
the  famle  nematode  is  present.  Thee 
yearly    bodies   contain   500    or  mor 
young  and  when  the  seed  is  plant 
burst  and  liberate  these  young,  whlo 
scatter    through    the    soil,  attaching, 
themselves  tc  tender  rootlets  or  othef 
growing  material. 

These  minute  organisms  stop  thJ 
flow  of  sap,  thereby  cutting  down  thai 
yield  ol  the  plants  and  sometimes  daJ 
stroylng  them  entirely.  Any  ground] 
known  to  be  badly  Infested  with  nen 
tode,  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant 
tatoes  or  any  other  truck  crop  susce 
tible  to  its  attacks.  It  is  much  bett 
to  raise  barley  or  corn  for  two 
three  years  until  the  past  Is  eras' 
cated. 

PROGRESSIVE  STEPS  TAKEN 

During  the  past  year  several 
steps  have  been  taken  for  the 
vancement  of  the  potato  industry 
California.  Some  thirty  certified  ipjl 
growers  from  all  over  the  State  con- 
vened at  Sacramento  last  December 
to  organize  the  California  Certified 
Seed  Growers'  Association. 

Rules  adopted  at  this  convent  ion' 
make  it  pecessary  that  any  person 
desiring  to  have  his  crop  certified 
must  plant  it  from  seed  grown  from, 
certified  fields,  which  In  turn  have 
been  grown  from  hill-selected  seed 
that  has  been  certified. 

Although  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  been  discouraging  for  the  pro- 
duction of  potatoes,  the  old  adage  stiff 
holds  true  that  the  man  who  pi 
the  game  consistently  through  g 
and  bad  years  will  come  out  with 
profit,  while  the  "in  and  outer' 
continue  to  receive  his  seasonal  d 
bings. 


Producing  Apples 

(Continued  from  Page  13} 
performs  a  good  uhare  of  the  labor 
connected  with  apple  production. 

"Why  a  farmer  should  turn  over  to 
an  outsider  a  good  share  of  hie  work 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me," 
continued  Rogers,  closely  observing  a 
magnificent  tree  which  waa  being 
pruned  by  skilled  workmen.  "The 
average  orchardlst  appears  anxious  to 
avoid  as  much  work  and  worry  as 
possible,  regardless  of  the  -conse- 
quences. 

Dealers  consign  Pajaro  apples  to 
commission  men,  who  compete  with 
each  other  In  the  city  markets,  which 
results  in  low  prices.  We  have  no 
well-known  brand  or  standardized 
pack;  no  advertising  campaign  Is  con- 
ducted in  behalf  of  our  product  and  no 
concerted,  united  effort  made  to  mar- 
ket it  to  the  best  advantage. 

"An  unfortunate  feature  ot  the  busi- 
ness Is  that  most  of  the  packing  and 
marketing  Is  done  by  Slavonians,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence  In  Europe  and 
cling  tenaciously  to  customs  and  Ideala 
of  the  Old  World.  Scandinavians  are 
good  co-operators,  but  the  Slavs  have 
had  little  experience  In  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good  and  ara 
slow  to  see  the  advantages  which 
would  result. 

"Better  marketing  methods  would 
add  from  18  cents  to  20  cents  a  box 
to  the  price  of  Pajaro 
valley  produced  3000  car 
and  has  grown  as  high  _ 
Three-fourths  of  our  crop  Is  sold  la 
California,  which  greatly  simplifies 
the  selling  proposition. 


la 
h 
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Building  Up  Herd  of  Heavy  Producing  Cows 

Sonoma  County  Dairyman  Wins  Success  by  Increasing  Butterfat  Production 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


ONOMA  Countr  farm  advis- 
ers and  leaders  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  that  section  point 
with  pride  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  Steve  Crane,  who — 
without  the  help  of  either 
capital  or  education  —  has 
built  up  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ducing dairy  herds  in  the  Valley  Ford 
district. 

Starting  a  half  dozen  years  ago  on  a 
rented  farm  with  the  poorest  kind  of 
buildings  and  a  string  of  scrub  cows, 
Crane  now  owns  the  place  and  is  milk- 
ing twenty-eight  high-grade  and  pure- 
bred animals,  which  last  year  produced 
an  average  of  413  pounds  of  butterfat; 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  record 
made  by  a  herd  of  similar  sire  In  So- 
noma and  Marin  counties. 


dred-acre  farm,  which  he  rented  and 
later  purchased,  were  very  old  and 
worn,  Crane  continued  to  use  them, 
investing  his  surplus  cash  in  two  silos. 
While  the  latter  do  not  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  living  and  working,  they  are 
helping  materially  to  provide  the  means 
to  build  a  good  house  and  barn. 


twelve  acres,  which  produced  126' tons 
of  "cow  kraut."  The  latter  is  cut  into 
one-half  inch  lengths,  which  is  consid- 
ered more  digestible  than  one-inch 
silage.  The  silos  are  made  of  wood. 
Simplex  style,  and  cost  a  little  over 
MOO  each.  They  are  24  feet  high  and 
12  feet  in  diameter,  with  concrete 
foundations. 

Oregon  Glow  is  the  kind  of  corn 
grown,  the  seed  being  shipped  into  the 
neighborhood  by  the  carload.  Heavy 
yields  are  obtained  by  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  planting  at  the  proper 
season  and  frequent,  deep  cultivation. 
The  crop  is  cut  when  the  grain  begins 


to  dent,  this  part  of  the  plant  constitut- 
ing about  one-third  the  weight  of  silage. 
Ten-ton  crops  are  grown  on  land  which 
has  been  farmed  for  fifty  years. 

Mor«  about  Crane's  dairying  methods  will 
be  told  in  the  next  Issue  of  Orchard  ami 
Farm . 
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.  Fifteen  of  Crane's  cows  averaged  550 
pounds  of  fat,  while  one  gave  milk 
which  contained  617  pounds  of  butter- 
making  oil.  When  It  is  considered  that 
an  average  of  only  180  pounds  of  but- 
terfat per  year  was  produced  by  the 
original  herd  and  that  the  latter  was 
built  up  to  its  present  capacity  in  six 
years,  out  of  the  earnings  of  a  run- 
down rented  farm,  one  realizes  what 
this  achievement  means. 

USES  "ELBOW  GREASE" 

The  wheels  of  Crane's  progress  have 
been  oiled  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
"elbow  grease,"  pqured  from  the  can  of 
■elf-deniel.  While  others  bought  autos 
and  went  joy  riding  to  the  ocean  beach, 
nine  miles  distant,  this  Industrious 
dairyman  labored  early  and  late  to  In- 
crease his  milk  check,  driving  to  town 
with  a  hone  and  buggy. 

Although  the  buildings  on  the  hun- 


Weedmg,  ieeding  and  breeding  con- 
stitute the  triple  program  by  which 
Crane's  cows  have  rapidly  forged  to 
the  front  In  butterfat  production.  Poor 
milkers  were  spotted  with  the  Babcock 
test  and  sent  to  the  meat  man;  a  spe- 
cial study  of  dairy  feeds  was  made 
and  the  best  In  that  line  provided, 
while  pure-bred  bulls  Introduced  the 
blood  of  rich  milkers  into  the  herd. 

Fairy  Boy  is  the  name  of  the  bull 
which  is  being  used  to  further  improve 
Crane's  herd.  A  pure-bred  heifer  ex- 
hibited at  the  Valley  Ford  district  stock 
show  last  Bummer  won  first  prize  in  a 
class  6f  twenty-eight.  Nine  other  ani- 
mals entered  by  Crane  won  eight 
prizes.  His  herd  Includes  two  pure- 
bred cows  and  twenty  high-grades, 
eight  heifers  and  twelve  calves. 

Crane  considers  a  silo  the  key  to 
success  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  He 
has  two  which  hold  66  tons.  Both  were 
filled  last  year  with  corn  grown  on 


Thousands  of  De  Laval 
Separator  Users  Have 
Received  20  to  30  Years  of 
Efficient  Service. 

As  a  result  of  the  Oldest 
De  Laval  Separator  contest  in 
which  it  was  announced  $25 
would  be  given  to  the  owner  of 
ihe  oldest  De  Laval  in  each  stale, 
thousands  of  letters  have  been 
received,  which  prove  beyond  all 
question  of  doubt  that  20  to  30 
years  of  satisfactory  service  from 
a  De  Laval  Separator  is  not  un- 
usual, and  with  reasonable  care, 
to  be  expected. 

$25  for  the  Oldest  De  Laval 

This  contest  will  be  open  until 
April  7th  and  other  users  of  Old 
De  Lavals  who  have  not  entered 
the  contest,  still  have  time  to  do 
so.  Simply  write  us,  giving  the 
date  of  purchase,  length  of  serv' 
ice,  serial  number,  and  a  state- 
ment concerning  its  service.  Even 
though  your  De  Laval  may  not 
be  as  old  as  some  mentioned  here, 
enter  it  anyway,  as  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  contest 
covers  every  state;  and  in  some 
sections  separators  have  not  been 
used  so  long  as  in  others.  Win- 
ners will  be  announced  May  1st. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  from  old  De  Laval 
users,  which  are  typical : 

30  Years 

"Our  De  Laval  Separator  was  pur- 
chased July  12th.  1893.  It  ha.  taken 
rare  of  all  (he  milk  produced  on  this 
farm  from  1893  until  November.  1917. 
and  we  were  milking  over  30  cows  at 
lime*.  Since  November,  1917,  1  have 
•hipped  ihe  whole  milk.  The  laat  lime 
1  tealed  the  skim-milk  it  showed  2/100 
of  17c  fat."— Henry  Petersen. 


29  Years 

"I  have  a  De  Laval  Separator  bought 
in  May  or  June.  1894,  which  hat  been 
run  twice  each  day  ever  since,  but  one 
day.  It  has  many  a  day  separated 
2,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  is  slill  in  first- 
class  condition." — Fred  G.  Palmer. 

20  Years 

"We  have  a  De  Laval  Separator 
that  we  bought  in  the  fall  of  1903.  It 
has  been  used  twice  a  day  nearly  every 
day,  separating  on  an  average  of 
83,579  lbs.  of  milk  per  year,  and  is 
still  in  good  repair  and  doing  its  work 
well.  The  last  lime  that  the  skim- 
milk  was  tested  by  the  testing  associa- 
tion it  was  skimming  to  1/100  of  1% 
fat.  If  this  separator  ever  wears  out 
we  shall  want  another  De  Laval." — 
A.  B.  and  J.  M.  Bicknell. 

22  Years 

"I  purchased  my  De  Laval  on  De- 
cember 21,  1901,  and  it  is  slill  in  very 
good  working  condition.  My  neighbor 
has  worn  out  two  other  makes  already 
and  has  the  third.  Mine  still  skims 
cleaner  than  his  and  I  hope  to  use  it 
about  ten  year*  yet.  1 1  is  not  to  be 
worn  out." — George  P.  Leibold. 

25  Years 

"My  De  Laval  Separator  was  bought 
in  the  spring  of  1898.  We  have  used 
no  other.  This  summer  we  had  our 
skim-milk  tested  at  the  creamery  and 
it  tested  2/100  of  1%.  It  will  be 
good  for  years  yet." — Mrs.  Tena 
Larson. 

24  Years 

"My  De  Laval  Separator  was  pur- 
chased in  1899  and  has  been  in  service 
every  year.  This  machine  has  sepa- 
rated about  18,000  gallons  of  milk  an- 
nually. It  has  fiven  me  excellent  serv- 
ice and  skims  cold  milk  perfectly.  My 
sister  purchased  a  new  De  Laval  last 
spring  and  has  saved  nearly  enough  to 
buy  a  food  niilch  cow." — Emil  S. 
Shubert. 

Four  to  Five  Times'  More  Use 

Evidence  such  as  this  from 
thousands  of  users  proves  that  a 
De  Laval  will  last  from  four  to 
five  times  as  long  as  the  average 
ceparator,  and  do  better  n>orl(  all 
the  time.  It  proves  conclusively 
lhat  the  De  Laval  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  separator.  The  De  Laval 
you  buy  today  is  the  best  cream 
separator  ever  built.  With  rea- 
sonable care  it  will  last  you  a 
lifetime,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
within  a  year.  Sold  on  easy 
terms.  See  your  De  Laval  agent 
or  write  us  for  full  information. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Be*ls>  Street  San  Francisco 
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For  five  years  Sun  sweet  has  been  an  ambassador-at-large  bringing  the  story  of  prunes 
to  homes  the  nation  over. Today,  thanks  to  Sunsweet,  prunes  are  no  longer  just  prunes. 
Prunes  have  arrived!  Prunes  belong— in  the  best  of  menu-company. 

We  in  California  should  be  doubly  glad  that  prunes  have  won  their  rightful  place  in 
the  daily  diet  of  America.  For  Sunsweet  is  adding  that  much  more  glory  to  California's 
"place  in  the  sun."  It  is  to  stress  and  impress  the  every -day  importance  of  prunes  that  this 
week  has  been  set  aside  as  National  Prune  Week.  This  is  a  fine  time  to  find  out  that 
prunes  no  longer  start  and  stop  with  stewed.  From  salad  to  souffle,  from  coffee  cake  to 
steamed  pudding— there's  no  end  to  the  surprise-dishes  you  can  make  with  this  fine  fruit. 

Make  it  a  point  to  "  look  in" at  your  grocer's  this  week.  See  the  special  prune  displays 
he  has  prepared  for  you.  Ask  him  why  he  prefers  to  sell  Sunsweet  Prunes  rich,  sugar- 
full,  flavor-full  sweetmeats— the  finest  California  produces!  And  send  for  the  Sunsweet 
Recipe  Packet — "60  ways  to  shake  hands  with  health  every  day" — it's  free!  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Association,  35  Market  Street,  San  Jose,  California. 

California 

4PRUNE  &- APRICOT  GROWERS  ASSN> 
PACKERS  OF  SUNSWEET  fir  GROWERS  BRANDS 
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Farm  Hand  Becomes 


Successful 


Rancher 


'Hard  Work  Makes  Heavy  Crops,"  Says 
Henry  Wickman,  Butte  County  Farmer 

IS  IT  possible  for  a  farm  laborer  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  to  acquire  and  improve  a  California  ranch? 
The  experience  here  related  indicates  that  this  may  be 
accomplished.   Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  are 
pointed  out  and  suggestions  made  as  to  how  they  may 
be  overcome. 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


OR  ten  long,  weary  years 
Henry  Wickraan,  farm  hand, 
"skinned"  an  eight-horse 
mule  team  and  did  other 
kinds  of  ranch  work  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Always 
he  was  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  could  own 
a  farm  of  his  own,  but  after  a  decade 
of  laboring  for  others  the  realization 
of  his  dream  still  seemed  far  in  the 
future. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  Sacramento  Valley  farm  land 
was  comparatively  cheap,  yet  to  one  " 
who  was  working  for  wages  the  price 
seemed  prohibitive,  as  only  a  very  few 
hundred  dollars  could  be  saved  each 
year.  Finally,  young  Wickman  decided 
he  was  ready  to  "shoot'  at  the  mark  of 
farming. 

The  first  move  i  nthis  direction  was 
a  very  important  one,  and  had  much  to 
do  with  Wickman's  subsequent  success, 
it  consisted  of  a  matrimonial  trip  to  the 
old  country,  where  a  capable  wife  was 
secured  and  brought  to  this  Land  of 
Opportunity. 

RENTING  PROVES  PRECARIOUS 

The  next  step  was  to  rent  a  360-acre 
grain  farm.  The  result  was  fairly 
profitable,  encouraging  Wickman  to 
lease  a  larger  place,  one  of  1400  acres. 
The  first  crop  netted  $1500,  but  one- 
third  of  this  amount  was  required  to 
pay  the  losses  of  the  second  season's 
operations. 

After  playing  the  renter's  game  an- 
other year  Wickman  decided  he  would 


The  fruit  is  sold  to  the  local  cannery. 

"You  bet  I  believe  in  co-operative 
Marketing,"  answered  the  industrious 
Butte  rancher,  when  questioned  upon 
this  point.  "I  am  a  member  of  the 
Peach  and  Fig  Growers'  Association, 
but  before  it  was  organised  I  had 
signed  a  five-year  contract  with  the 
cannery.  I  intend  to  live  up  to  ray 
agreement,  but  shall  assist  the  associa- 
tion in  every  way  possible. 

"Do  I  consider  peaches  a  profitable 


This  Poland  China  sow  is  one 
of  the  profitable  "second  fid- 
dles" on  the  Wickman  ranch. 
The  English  walnut  tree,  top- 
grafted  onto  a  black  walnut 
body,  is  another  side  line. 


never  make  any  real  money  until  he 
had  some  land  of  his  own,  upon  which 
he  could  build  up  a  safe  and  profitable 
system  of  agriculture.  Forty  acres  of 
Feather  River  land  near  Gridley  ac- 
cording was  bought  for  $90  an  acre. 
Half  the  purchase  price  was  paid  in 
cash,  the  balance  of  the  buyer's  slender 
stock  of  capital  being  reserved  to  put 
up  bui]dings  and  buy  stock  and  equip- 
ment. 

"I  figured  that  in  a  short  time  I 
would  be  able  to  pay  off  the  $1600 
mortgage,"  relates  Wickman,  but — 
would  you  be  lieve  it? — ten  long,  hard 
years  went  by  before  I  was  out  of 
debt.    When  a  man  goes  into  a  piece 

of  raw  land  he  doesn't  realize  how 
much  work  and  expense  it  takes  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  going  farm,  fully  equip- 
ped with  buildings,  fences,  stock,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies." 

PLANTS  PEACH  ORCHARD 

Even  at  that  early  date,  1907,  Grid- 
ley  peaches  were  famous  for  fine 
luality  and  heavy  production,  and 
Wickman  wisely  planted  five  acres  to 
Phillips  and  Tucsan  clings.  These 
trees  still  are  bearing  splendid  crops 
Df  luscious  fruit. 

This  orchard  yielded  ten  tons  per 
acre  last  year.  Seventy  tons  of  fruit 
were  taken  from  the  trees  another  year 


These  Phillips  and  Tuscan 
cling  peach  trees  yielded  10 
tons  per  acre  last  year.  An- 
other sea- 
son they 

averaged 
IU  tons  of 

fruit  per 
acre.  The 

Feather 
River  bot- 
tom soil  in 
which  the 

trees  are 
growing  is 
considered 

ideal  for 

peaches. 


Henry  Wickman,  the  man  with 
the  shovel,  believes  that  dairy 
cows  and  fruit  trees  make  a 
profitable  combination.  Like 
many,  other  progressive  farm- 
ers, he  considers  a  good  silo  the 
keystone  to  the  arch  of  dairy 
success. 


crop?  They  have  made  good  money  for 
me.  That's  why  I  planted  three  more 
acres  to  Phillips  two  years  ago  and  set 

Palor  peaches  on  three  acres  of  my 
best  land  last  February." 

SMUDGING  INSURES  CROPS 

Wickman  was  asked  if  the  frost 
didn't  get  the  crop  some  years.  "Not 
since  I  put  in  one-gallon  smudge  pots 
six  years  ago,"  he  replied.  "Oil  makes 
the  best  kind  of  orchard  insurance.  I 
use  it  whenever  Jack  Forst  comes 
around  and  beat  him  to  It  with  a  crop 
of  fruit  every  year.    Only  little  work 

is  necessary  to  keep  the  blossoms  from 
freezing." 

How  to  maintain  the  trees  in  an  up- 
right, unbroken  position  is  one  of 
Wickman's  unsolved  peach  problems. 
Sometimes  when  the  winter  rains  have 
made  the  ground  very  wet  and  soft  the 
wind  will  blow  the  large  trees  over  into 
a  leaning  position;  while  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  they  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  the  wind  often  loosens  the  props, 
allowing  the  branches  to  bend  and 
break. 

Prunes  also  have  been  found  profit- 
able. Five  acres  of  old  trees  bore 
only  a  half  crop  last  year,  but  some 
years  have  produced  five  tons  per 
acre.  The  fruit  is  marketed  through 
the  Growers'  Association.  Three  acres 
of  young  trees  give  promise  of  future 
heavy  production. 

(Continued  on  Page  hi) 


Not  all  Cali- 
fornia 
"peaches" 
grow  on  trees, 
as  is  evident 
from  this 
picture. 
Plethoric 
peach  profits 
probably  pro- 
duced this 
pretty  smile. 
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Read  the  Touching  Tale  of  a  "Bum  Steer" 

The  Scrub  Must  Go  if  California  Beef  Production  Is  to  Be  Made 
Profitable — Pertinent  Facts  Gleaned  During  Stockmen  fs  Week 


WILLIAM    R.  BUTLER 


|BOUT  the  only  mourners  over 
the  remains  of  a  steer  called 
"Aeroplane"  are  those  inter- 
ested in  his  qualifications  as 
the  star  of  future  rodeos. 

In  the  drama  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  he  occu- 
pied a  leading  role — on  the 
range.    Rumor  has  it  he  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Mother  Goose  cow 
with  the   high  jump  record.  Other 
than  this  nothing  is 
!  known  as  to  his  ped- 
igree. 

O.  L.  Lovejoy,  in 
charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California 
range  at  Shingle 
Springs,  claims  this 
"critter"  was  rightly 
christened,  for  in 
Eldorado  County  he 
held  all  altitude  rec- 
ords. He  is  said  to 
have  chased  all  the 
deer  off  the  range, 
and  it  was  only  after 
two  years'  rustling 
by  the  University 
cowboys  that  "Aeroplane"  was  finally 
oorraled  and  sent  to  "The  Farm  at 
Davis"  to  secure  a  college  training  in 
beef  production. 

No  amount  of  reasoning  on  the  part 
of  those  of  his  kind  in  the  feedlots 
could  induce  him  to  forego  his  erring 
ways,  stay  put  and  develop  himself  for 
the  butcher's  block  as  a  college  trained 
ateer  is  taught  to  do.  His  antelope 
proclivities  stayed  with  hlin  and  he 
persisted  in  demonstrating  that  he 
was  built  for  speed  and  high  altitude 
work  and  not  for  passive  feedlot  eti- 
quette. He  "took"  every  fence  on  the 
farm  and  bawled  for  higher  fences 
over  which  to  demonstrate  his  skill. 

"AEROPLANE"  WAS  ELUSIVE 

It  was  difficult  for  experts  in  mar- 
ket classes  and  grades  of  beef  cattle 
to  find  him,  when  not  in  flight,  long 
enough  to  establish  his  eligibility  for 
any  class  whatsoever.  After  many  at- 
tempts he  was  finally  corraled,  his 
class  or  grade  noted,  his  picture  taken 
and  then  "the  butcher  cut  him  down." 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  a 
well-behaved  college  bred  and  fed 
steer,  his  carcass  was  to  be  used  as  a 
horrible  example  for  cattlemen  to  gaze 
upon  during  the  recent  Stockmen's 
Week  at  the  University  of  California 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis. 

The  graders  put  "Aeroplane"  in  the 
"Low  Medium"  class  for  steers  on  the 
California  markets.  Now  we  are  told 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Marketing  Service  at  San  Francisco 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  all  beef  cattle 
consigned  to  California  packers  fall 
Into  the  Medium  class! 

Some  there  were  who  thought  the 
graders  were  just  a  little  too  severe 
on  "Aeroplane"  and  they  should  have 
called  him  "Medium."  Those  that 
knew  him  during  his  83  months  of 
strenuous  life  called  him  other  names 
that  pass  among  cattlemen  under  cer- 
tain conditions  but  which  are  never 
■een  in  public  print. 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL 

Contrasting  strongly  with  "Aero- 
plane," California  Eli,  a  pure-bred  An- 
gus steer,  bred  and  fed  by  University 
Farm,  was  sent  to  the  butcher's  block 
alongside  of  the  range-bred  "critter." 

Ell  was  but  16  months  old — less  than 
half  the  age  of  "Aeroplane." 

The  Bteer  with  the  College  "polish" 
was  rated,  in  market  parlance,  as  a 
"Tpp  Good"  kind.  During  his  sixteen 
months  as  a  beef  producer,  he  had 
taken  on  907  pounds  of  live  weight. 
On  the  block  be  yielded  630  pounds  of 
marketable  carcass  or  showed  a  dress- 
ing percentage  of  58.4. 

But  during  "Aeroplane's"  riotous 
career  of  33  months  he  stored  up  907 
pounds  of  hide,  muscle  and  sinew,  and 
ed  out  only  432  pounds  of  beef 


By  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


with  low  market  value,  or  a  dressing 
percentage  of  46.2! 

In  order  to  drive  home  the  lesson, 
these  two  carcasses  were  cut  up  be- 
fore stockmen  and  students,  who  will 
be  the  future  beef  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  R.  N.  Weiss,  president  of 
the  Northern  California  Meat  Council, 
and  L.  F.  Arnkecht,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Butchers'  Board  of 
Trade.  As  they  carved  the  carcass  of 
California  Ell,  they  exhausted  all  the 
superlatives  in  telling  how  glad  the 
butchers  of  San  Francisco  would  be 
to  hang  such  meat  on  their  hooks. 

One  could  see  with  what  pride  these 
practical  butchers  made  the  good  car- 
cass into  the  choice  retail  cuts.  "Aero- 
plane" got  scarce  consideration  from 
them;  they  had  no  "stomach"  for  him 
or  his  ilk. 

During  the  meat-cutting  demonstra- 
tion, these  representatives  of  the 
butcher  business  told  the  cattlemen  of 
the  situation  In  the  retail  meat  trade 
around  San  Francisco  Bay.  Briefly, 
their  woes  and  how  they  are  to  over- 
come them  were  given  as  follows: 

"The  jobber  and  retailer  in  meat 
loses  6  cents  a  pound  on  every  rough 
piece  of  meat  he  sells,  but  makes  it  up 
on  the  choicer  cuts. 

"The  best  hamburger  steak  comes 
from  the  neck,  and  is  10  cents  a  pound 


The  only  solution  is  for  the  breeder 
and  feeder  to  bring  up  the  quality  of 
his  product  and  for  the  butcher  to 
hope  for  better  days  by  playing  fair 
In  dealing  with  the  public  and  In  edu- 
cating the  housewife  to  appreciate 
choice  meats  and  also  how  to  make 
better  use  of  the  cheaper  cuts.  This  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  developed 
during  the  discussions  of  Stockmen's 
Week. 

It  is  only  at  such  gatherings  repre- 
senting the  beef  cattle  industry  as  a 
whole  that  one  gets  a  real  perspective 
of  the  leaven  of  more  economical  and 
higher  quality  meat  production  at 
work.  Here  briefly  is  the  status  of  the 
beef  industry  as  it  is  in  California  to- 
day: 

BIG  PROBLEM  TACKLED 

Dr.  C.  M.  Harlng,  Director  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
asserts  four-fifths  of  California's  land 
area  never  will  be  used  for  other  than 
the  animal  Industry,  principally  beef 
cattle  production.  The  State  and  Gov- 
ernment are  at  work  on  range  im- 
provement and  conservation.  Under- 
stocking and  denuding  of  ranges  are 
the  big  problems  that  are  going  for- 
ward toward  solution  at  this  time. 
Breeding  progress,  too,  is  noted. 

The    "better    sire    campaigns"  are 


It's  a  far  cry 
from  the  old 
Texas  longhorn 
of  the  airplane 
type  to  the 
blocky  "baby 
beef"  shown  be- 
low. Tet  Cali- 
fornia has  made 
less  progress  In 
rang/e  breeding 
than  many  other 
States. 


and  the  effect  of  pure-bred  sires  on 
cows,  "such  as  no  cattleman  in  Cali- 
fornia would  own,"  are  being  noted. 

Already  tests  of  calves,  yearlings 
and  2-year-olds  have  been  conducted 
at  Davis.  This  work  will  be  oarried  on 
for  six  or  eight  years  more.  The  at- 
tempt will  be  to  breed  up  the  quality 
of  the  range  foundation  herd  and  at 
each  step  in  the  game  to  note  the  in- 
creased profit  on  the  finished  feedlot 
stuff.  Two-year-olds  will  be  elimi- 
nated from  now  on,  as  the  tests  show 
that  they  cannot  be  put  through  the 
feedlot  at  a  profit. 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY  DEMANDED 

Ray  Mead  of  the  Animal.  Husbandry 
Division  has  figured  out  the  following 
data  which  show  what  can  be  dona 
with  better  range  conditions,  better 
breeding  and  mors  scientific  work  in 
the  feedlot: 

"The  average  dressing  percentage  of 
California  grass-fed  steers,"  says 
Mead,  "is  62.  If  we  can  increase  this 
by  5  per  cent  we  will  have  more  nearly 
what  the  market  demands  and  could 
decrease  the  cattle  population  of  the 
State  80,395  head  and  still  produce 
the  same  total  number  pounds  of 
beef." 

From  evidences  of  how  practical 
range  men  are  taking  these  pointers 
to  heart  It  looks  as  though  soon  we 
shall  see  the  passing  of  "Aeroplane" 
and  his  "poor  relations."  It  will  not 
happen  In  a  day.  but  the  markets  ara 
demanding  beef  on  the  order  of  "Cali- 
fornia Eli."  This  reform,  it  is  believed, 
will  bring  about  a  happy  solution  of 
all  the  present  grief  In  the  beef  cattle 
industry  In  California. 


cheapen  than  the  ground-up  round 
which  the  average  housewife  specifies. 

BUTCHERS    IMPROVING  METHODS 

"The  butchers  have  been  doing  away 
with  such  sharp  practices  as  putting 
parts  of  the  chuck  and  neck  into  the 
rolled  rib  roasts.  The  meat  counoil 
now  is  acting  as  a  go-between  for  the 
meat  distributors  and  the  public.  It 
is  pointing  the  way  to  better  under- 
standing of  the  ethics  of  proper  mer- 
chandising by  the  seller,  and  is  seek- 
ing to  educate  the  consumer  in  the 
value  of  the  cheaper  cuts  and  how  to 
prepare  them  to  tickle  the  palate." 

A  few  years  ago,  these  butchers 
boosted  lamb  sales  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  beef.  They  have  learned  a 
valuable  lesson,  but  it  will  take  some 
time  to  get  the  public  back  to  a  roast 
beef  basis.  Twelve  to  15  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  goes  toward  the 
butcher's  wages,  and  meat  cutters'  pay 
goes  on  just  the  same  whether  busi- 
ness is  good  or  bad.  The  stale  meat 
goes  to  the  scrap  heap  at  2  cents  a 
ponnd  when  trade  falls  off. 

There  are  too  many  men  in  the 
butcher  business  around  the  Bay  and 
competition  is  so  keen  that  nearly 
everyone  is  said  to  be  In  the  fed  ink! 
It's  time  for  the  producer,'  the  packer, 
the  wholesaler,  the  jobber  and  the  re- 
tailer to  stop  calling  each  other  "rob- 
ber." The  public  has  reacted  adversely 
to  such  tactics  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  regain  confidence  in  the  in- 
dustry. 


bearing  fruit.  This  was  evident  at  the 
sales  of  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  bulls 
by  the  respective  associations  during 
Stockmen's  Week.  Practically  every 
bull  sold  went  to  the  range  in  such 
counties  as  Shasta,  Trinity,  Humboldt 
and  Butte. 

The  University  has  a  ranch  at  Shin- 
gle Springs,  Eldorado  County,  where 
the  effect  of  better  range  management 


Praises  Boys'  Clubs 

JUNIOR  livestock  clubs,  says  Charles) 
M.  Talmadge,  one  of  the  noted  Berk- 
shire breeders  of  the  Northwest,  often 
Influence  whole  communities  towards 
more  and  better  hog  production.  The 
hoy,  Mr.  Talmadge  pointed  out  at  a 
Stockmen's  Week  gathering,  may  be 
Just  as  competent  to  care  for  purebred 
pigs  as  the  average  man  to  whom  a 
breeder  might  sell.  He  related  an  In- 
stance of  one  of  the  Oregon  club  boys 
winning  first  prize  on  his  animals  in 
the  open  classes  at  the  Oregon  Stata 
Fair.  The  boy's  father  had  exhibited 
animals  for  many  years  without  mak- 
ing any  remarkable  showing,  whereas 
the  boy  came  into  the  list  and  corn- 
pit  el y  eclipsed  hi3  father's  record. — < 
H.  A.  MILLER. 


TEN  CENTS  FOR  SHEARING  SHEEP 

A  flat  rate  of  ten  cents  a  head  for 
shearing  sheep  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Utah  State  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation. The  shearers  pay  for  their 
own  board. — V.  B.  A. 


The  young 
steer,  with 
good  breed- 
ing and  good 
feeding,  is  the 
kind  t  b  a  t 
rates  ^'T  o  p 
Good"  on  the 
market. 
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"What's  New? 


5* 


Keeping  Abreast  of 
Agricultural  Progress 


Pithy  Paragraphs 


COLONISTS  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE. 
California  colonizers  have  learned  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  expert  advisers  to  assist  land 
buyers  in  getting  a  profitable  start  in  agricultural 
operations.  Not  only  is  professional  counsel  and 
advice  given,  but  also  the  work  of  the  colonists  is 
co-ordinated  and  directed  along  best  paying  lines. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  situation  enables  the 
manager  of  the  tract  to  decide  which  system  of 
agriculture  is  best  suited  to  local  conditions.  Land 
buyers  are  shown  the  advantage  of  engaging  in 
this  particular  kind  of  work  and  their  efforts  intel- 
ligently directed.  Many  of  them  have  had  no  ex- 
experience  in  the  variety  of  farming  which  they 
undertake  and  without  expert  help  many  would 
be  sure  to  fail. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  colony  agricultural 
experts  is  very  similar  to  that  performed  by  county 
farm  advisers. 

FUTILITY  OF  PRICE  CONTRACTS. 
It  is  a  common  trait  of  human  nature  to  want  to 
play  safe  in  the  business  game  and  let  the  other  fal- 
low take  all  the  risk.  The  farmer  is  reluctant  to  take 
chances  on  the  market  and  desires,  if  possible,  to 
contract  his  crop  for  a  specified  price  and  shift  the 
burden  of  market  risks  onto  the  buyer.  F.  o.  b. 
Miles  have  a  satisfying  sound,  which  is  much  more 
attractive  than  that  conveyed  by  consigning  to 
commission  merchants. 

Buyers  do  not,  however,  pay  for  goods  until 
they  get  them  and  if  by  that  time  the  market  is 
not  where  they  think  it  should  be,  some  way  is 
usually  found  to  evade  full  payment.  Long-time 
eanners'  contracts  work  out  in  a  similar  manner. 
If  the  price  drops  below  what  the  canner  can  afford 
to  pay,  he  must  either  repudiate  his  contract  or 
go  broke  and  quit  business. 

Orchardists  who  sell  their  crop  on  the  trees  do 
not  always  get  the  price  agreed  upon  and  canal 
companies  can  charge  owners  of  water  rights  more 
than  the  contract  price  for  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  farmers  who  sell  products  in  advance  at  a 
Btipulated  price  seldom  or  never  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  market  advances. 


WHAT  IS  THE  POTATO  SITUATION? 
"The  year  1922  no  doubt  was  the  most  dis- 
astrous experienced  by  California  potato  growers 
la  the  last  decade.  With  a  combination  of  below 
normal  yields  and  low  prices  the  grower  of  com- 
mercial potatoes  did  not  even  realize  his  cost  of 
production,"  says  B.  C.  Bougher,  superintendent 
of  the  Pasadena  City  Farms.  "Government  reports 
state  there  was  an  overproduction  of  150,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  year. 

"The  spring  crop  dug  in  Southern  California  last 
June  was  really  a  tragedy.  Growers  who  had  spared 
no  expense  in  preparing  the  ground  and  buying  the 
finest  seed  available  were  able  to  get  only  60  so 
75  cents  per  100  pounds  at  their  ;  hipping  point.  This 
Is  the  second  such  experience  of  producers  in  the 
south,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  hardly  one- 
third  of  the  usual  acreage  is  being  planted  this 
spring.  The  banks  do  not  seem  to  relish  the  idea 
of  accepting  any  more  potato  paper." 

What,  then,  Is  the  outlook?  Some  farmers  be- 
lieve this  is  the  time  to  plant.  Others  fear  the 
"rule  of  three,"  which  might  bring  a  repetition 
of  the  disaster.  But  if  history  is  to  repeat  Itself 
we  should  have  at  least  two  years  of  potato  pros- 
perity ahead.   Are  you  gambling? 


Farm  Products  Buy  Less 

ALTHOUGH  the  farm  crops  produced  in  the 
United  States  last  year  had  a  money  value 
46  per  cent  higher  than  those  produced  10  years 
ago,  their  purchasing  power  was  10  per  cent  less, 
measured  In  the  amount  of  goods  for  which  they 
could  be  exchanged. 

Cheaper  Butter  and  Milk 

FARMERS  in  the  United  States  received  a  billion 
dollars  less  for  dairy  products  last  year  than 
in  1920  and  $261,500,000  less  then  in  1921.  Last 
year  the  farm  price  of  butter  dropped  from  37 
cents  to  35  cents,  while  the  price  of  milk  was  re- 
duced from  22  cents  to  19  cents. 

Ship  Wool  by  Water 

SO  LONG  as  freight  and  steamer  rates  remain 
at  the  present  figures,  all  Pacific  Northwest 
wool  which  is  not  used  by  local  mills  will  be 
shipped  by  water  to  the  Boston  market,  according 
to  H.  S.  Coffin,  of  the  Washington  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  who  states  that  a  saving  of  at  least 
$20  a  ton  will  be  effected  thereby. 

Washington  Has  Hatcheries 

FOLLOWING  the  accreditedd  hatchery  plan,  as 
started  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau, 
the  poultrymen  of  Whatcom  County,  Washington, 
under  the  leadership  of  B.  S.  Hiller,  president, 
have  established  a  similar  system.  Last  year  many 
chicks  were  shipped  to  Washington  which  were  not 
up  to  the  standard  and  many  hatcheries  inside  the 
state  are  not  turning  out  the  best  stock,  a  condi- 
tion which  the  new  association  aims  to  correcL 
—KATHLEEN  RODD. 

North  Citrus  Belt  Advantages 

DAMAGE  from  the  recent  cold  period  to  oranges 
in  the  Oroville  section  will  be  negligible,  ac- 
cording to  County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Earl  Mills.  Some  young  shoots  may  be  nipped, 
but  otherwise  no  harnr  will  be  done.  "An  ad- 
vantage to  orange  growers  in  this  section,"  stated 
Mills,  "is  one  that  gets  little  public  attention; 
that  is  the  fact  that  orange  trees  here  are  dormant 
from  November  until  March.  In  the  south,  the 
tree  Is  growing  during  the  full  twelve  months. 
The  result  Is  that  during  periods  of  sharp,  cold 
weather  our  trees  are  more  resistant  to  the  cold 
than  those  of  the  south.  In  fumigation  we  have 
also  found  that  we  have  the  advantage.  We  can 
give  much  heavier  doses  to  the  trees  here  during 
their  domant  period  than  is  possible  in  the  south. 
The  result  is  that  one  fumigation  will  accomplish 
its  object  here,  where  two  treatments  may  be 
necessary  in  the  south." 

Hogging  Down  Small  Grain 

FOLLOWING  the  example  of  Eastern  farmers, 
who  "hog  down"  part  of  their  corn  crop,  C.  W. 
Scott,  Yolo  County  Duroc  Jersey  breeder.  harvesU 
annually  300  acres  of  barley  by  the  simple  process 
of  turning  300  hogs  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  about  ripe  and  permitting  them  to  remain 
there  until  the  barley  has  been  converted  into 
pork.  This  plan  was  adopted  because  the  land 
was  so  rough  that  th6  cost  of  harvesting  by  the 
usual  method  was  too  expensive. 

Each  fall  50  or  60  sows  are  bred  early  enough 
to  produce  pigs  of  sufficient  size  to  do  a  good  job 
of  hogging  down  by  the  time  the  grain  is  ripe  the 
following  summer.  The  sows  accompany  their 
progeny  and  the  whole  herd  has  access  to  green 
pasture  and  pure  water. 

Scott  plans  to  devote  half  of  the  480-acre  farm 
which  he  manages  to  alfalfa  and  the  balance  to 
barley  growing.  He  is  Improving  his  herd,  in- 
tending in  time  to  grow  nothing  but  pure-breds. 

Making  Milk  Cows  Pay 

WEEDING,  feeding  and  breeding  are  the  three 
things  necessary  to  improve  butterfat  uro- 
duction,  in  the  opinion  of  W.  R.  Harrlman,  chair- 
man of  the  dairy  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Since  this  important  com- 
mittee began  its  labors  four  years  ago,  the  aver- 
age butterfat  production  of  cows  under  test  has 
increased  one-third  and  the  number  on  record  has 
risen  from  900  to  4000,  an  achievement  probably 
without  parallel  anywhere,  according  to  the  farm 
adviser's  office.  , 

The  average  number  of  pounds  of  butterfat 
being  produced  yearly  by  these  4000  cows  is  312, 
which  is  twice  the  production  of  an  average  Cali- 
fornia cow.  Taking  the  yield  of  the  first  900  cows 
as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  the  cows  now  on  test  is  worth  $40*0,000  a 
year,  which  is  added  to  the  annual  income  of  Los 
Angeles  dairymen. 

"Testing  enables  the  dairyman  to  weed  out  the 
poor  milkers,"  explains  Mr.  HaTriman.  "Feeding 
the  best  materials  in  proper  proportion  gives  the 
highest  butterfat  yields,  while  the  use  of  pure-bred 
bulls  builds  up  a  high  producing  herd." 


People  Using  More  Grapes 

IT  IS  estimated  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  eating  more  than  twice  as  many  grapes  as 
they  consumed  before  the  World  War.  California 
shipped  39,000  carloads  of  this  fruit  last  year, 
while  New  York,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  sup- 
plied markets  with  14,800  cars.  This  does  not  in- 
clude raisins.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  say  local 
viticulturists,  that  a  good  share  of  this  immense 
tonnage  was  consumed  in  liquid  form. 

Fruit  Juices  May  Ferment 

FRUIT  growers  are  vitally  interested  in  ths 
question  which  has  lately  arisen  concerning 
the  legality  of  permitting  the  fermentation  of  fruit 
juices  which  have  been  manufactured  in  Califor- 
nia homes.  Thousands  of  licenses  have  been  taken 
out  to  manufacture  a  maximum  of  200  gallons  of 
fruit  Juice  per  year  in  each  permittee's  home. 
After  this  beverage  has  been  allowed  to  ferment 
and  thus  acquire  a  large  alcoholic  content,  is  it 
wine  or  only  fruit  juice?  That's  the  question 
which  is  being  discussed  by  Government  officials. 

Teach  Apple  Growing  by  Mail 

FRUIT  growers  in  California  will  be  interested 
In  the  recent  announcement  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  College  of  Agriculture  that  a  ten- 
lesson  correspondence  course  on  Apple  Culture  U 
now  available. 

"There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  some  con- 
cise and  reliable  treatise  on  California  apple  cul- 
ture and  this  course  by  F.  W.  Allen,  assistant 
professor  of  pomology,  should  prove  very  popular," 
states  H.  M.  Butterfield,  supervisor  of  agricultural 
correspondence  courses. 

"Our  normal  apple  crop  has  a  value  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  total  gold  output  of  the  State  and 
the  future  development  of  this  important  industry 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  cultural  and  market- 
ing methods  employed.  There  is  a  large  appl* 
acreage  that  will  come  into  bearing  in  the  next 
few  years;  therefore,  growers  will  have  a  greater 
need  to  grow  and  market  their  crop  in  a  profitable 
way." 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 


Those  Who  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editor; 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FAR1TB  brilliant 
staff.    Each  is  a  recognized  authority ;  each  it 

actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

XIV — ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

ALTHOUGH,  by  reason  of  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  California 
as  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  adviser, 
Mr.  Hodgson  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive contributor  nor  an 
associate  editor,  his  articles, 
which  appear  regularly  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  ar* 
written  especially  for  this 
magazine  and  appear  in  no 
other  publication. 

"Bob"  Hodgson  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  America's 
leading  authorities  on  citrus 
fruits,  but  unlike  many  ex- 
perts who  have  specialized, 
he  has  a  broad  knowledge 
of  every  phase  of  agricul- 
ture, gained  through  years 
i  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
Robert  w.  hodgson  and  study  and  travel  through 
all  parts  of  California  and  the  Southwest. 

In  fact.  Bob  thrives  on  work;  he  worked  his 
way  through  college,  graduated  an  honor  stu- 
dent and  became  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
And  now  as  head  of  America's  largest  county 
farm  bureau,  he  is  said  to  have  only  one  seri- 
ous regret — that  the  days  are  not  longer. 

But  even  in  the  short  space  of  each  24  hours, 
he  manages  to  be  In  sevpral  widely-separated 
districts  of  his  big  territory,  give  a  demon- 
stration or  two,  address  meetings,  plan  proj- 
ects, and  manage  an'efflcient  office,  as  well 
as  directing  the  activities  of  a  large  force  of 
assistants.  Then,  when  be  has  "nothing  else 
to  do,"  he  writes  articles — helpful,  practical, 
interesting  articles  that  "hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head." 

Robert  Hodgson  has  done  big  things  already 
in  California — and  he  is  one  of  the  younger 
agricultural  leaders.  But  he  is  blessed  with 
the  vision  that  sees  a  larger  goal  always  ahead 
and  he  has  the  qualities  that  win. 

Hodgson's  articles  reflect  his  own  insatlabls 
thirst  for  agricultural  knowledge  and  his  pas- 
sion for  scientific  accuracy.'  Fortunate  are  the 
readers  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  In  being  abl* 
to  draw  upon  his  vast  store  of  Information. 
—J.  C.  K. 
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How  to  Prolong  the  Life  of  Citrus  Trees 


FOLLOWING  is  a  condensed 
resume  of  the  points  brought  out 
by  principal  speakers  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Institute  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  San  Bernardino  Orange 
Show.  The  principal  topic  of  this  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  meeting  was 
"Care  of  Mature  Citrus  Groves." 


J.  G.  M'BETH 
Mgr.  Bastanchury  Ranch  Co. 

Too  heavy  watering  of  porous,  sandy 
soils  results  in  waste  of  nitrates  into 
the  subdralnage. 

Don't  begin  irrigation  earlier  than 
necessary  in  spring  because  it  may 
retard  nitrification  during  bloom  when 
the  trees  need  nitrates  most  and  when 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  minimum  sup- 
ply. This  Is  especially  Important  on 
heavy,  cold  adobe  soils. 

Less  than  25  per  cent  of  citrus 
groves  are  .properly  Irrigated. 

Irrigate  according  to  the  soil  augurs 
rather  than  according  to  the  calendar. 

In  heavy  soils  the  best  moisture 
content  is  somewhat  below  the  theo- 
retical optimum. 


J.  A.  PRI2ER 

I      Sup't.  Bastanchury  Ranch  Co. 

1  -   

Where  no  cover  crop  is  grown  on 
very  heavy  soils,  deep  plowing  should 
be  done  in  November  across  the  irri- 
gating furrows  and  the  land  left  rough 
during  winter. 

Dry  north  winds  in  fall  are  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  small  sizes  in 
Valencia  oranges. 

Turn  under  the  cover  crop  early  In 
order  to  be  safe,  as  too  late  plowing 
Is  often  disastrous. 

Irrigating  furrows  should  be  deep- 
est in  adobe  soils  and  shallow  In 
sandy  soils. 

Preventing  formation  of  plow-sole  is 
keynote  to  success.  In  some  soils  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  gener- 
ous additions  of  organic  matter  and 
deep  cultivation. 

The  damage  from  root-cutting  is 
often  overestimated.  It  does  little 
barm  to  cut  roots  by  deep  plowing  If 
done  in  fall  or  winter  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  soil  difficulties. 

Furrow  manuring  is  a  great  success 
on  sandy  and  loam  soils,  but  is  hardly 
worth  while  on  adobe  soils. 

Subsoiling  in  orchards  is  dangerous 
and  often  harmful,  but  If  done  in  fall 
may  be  justified  if  very  difficult  con- 
ditions warrant. 


J.  D.  CULBERTSON 
Asst.  Mgr.'Umonelra  Co. 


In  discussing  fertilization,  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson  read  a  series  of  excerpts  from 
letters  from  representative  citrus  men. 
The  substance  of  most  of  these  was 
that  common  experience  proves  Cali- 
fornia soils  need  principally  organic 
matter  and  soluble  nitrates. 

Cover  crops  and  manures  had  been 
proved  of  great  value,  while  alfalfa 
hay  was  most  highly  recommended. 

About  65  per  cent  of  groves  are 
underfed,  while  about  5  per  cent  are 
overfed. 

It  is  best  to  apply  bulky  manures 
In  January. 

For  the  average  grove  a  total  of 
about  200  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  is 
most  economical  while  excessive 
amounts  may  bring  on  mottling  on 
some  soils. 

Mr.  Culbertson  read  an  interesting 
letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hop- 
kins, noted  soil  chemist.  The  letter 
was  dated  September,  1911,  and  was 
written  Just  following  the  Soil  Insti- 
tute, held  in  Los  Angeles. 

Doctor  Hopkins  pointed  out  what 
the  citrus  growers  need  most  Is  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  and  suggested 
that  growers  would  do  well  to  acquire 
alfalfa  lands  on  which  to  produce  their 
alfalfa  for  fertilizer. 

He  recommended  two  to  four  tons 
per  acre  applied  in  tall,  which  should 
be  left  on  the  ground  all  winter  to  be 
plowed  In  very  early  spring.  ~ 


C.  A.  JENSEN 
National  Orange  Co. 


Plow-sole  is  not  caused  by  packing, 
Incident  to  tractor  or  teamwork,  as 
Is  commonly  supposed,  but  is  due  to 
an  accumulation  of  soil  colloids  which 
are  brought  up  by  capillary  movement 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

of  soil  water  and  left  Immediately  be- 
low the  summer  mulch. 

Plow-sole  may  best  be  destroyed  by 
occasional  use  of  the  stiff  chisel-tooth 
cultivator  in  late  summer  and  fall. 
The  formation  of  plow-sole  may  be 
largely  prevented  by  generous  use  of 
humus-forming  materials. 


L.  L.  MOORE 
Elephant  Orchards,  Redlands 


The  practice  of  applying  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  three  applications  dur- 
ing the  year  Is  Questionable.  The 
entire  amount,  as  ten  pounds  per  tree, 
put  on  in  very  early  spring  has  given 
best  results. 


W.  M.  BRISTOL 
East  Highlands 


Heavy  clay  soil  on  steep  hill  sides 
is  most  difficult  to  Irrigate.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  five  inches  of 
sandy  loam  hauled  In  and  spread  over 


the  entire  surface  is  of  great  benefit 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit  This 
new  soil  holds  the  water  in  contaot 
with  the  clay  until  it  has  time  to  be 
absorbed.  An  application  of  heavy 
soil  over  the  surface  of  very  porous 
sand  also  is  beneficial,  but  in  this 
case  the  chief  function  of  the  new  soil 
is  as  a  holding  medium  for  the  nitro- 
gen, which  would  otherwise  wash 
away. 


R.  S.  THOMPSON 
Highlands 


Why  worry  about  the  dwindling 
supply  of  manure?  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  even  in  30-year-old 
groves  It  is  possible  to  maintain  and 
even  increase  the  humus  content  by 
growing  two  cover-crops  a  year.  This 
is  entirely  practicable  where  sufficient 
water  is  available. 


Housing  Laborers 

The  American  families  employed  on 
the  Limoniera  ranch  near  Santa  Paula 
are  cared  for  in  fifty-nine  cottages. 
Recently  a  group  of  thirtysix  units 


has  been  completed.  This  group  is  ar- 
tistically aranged  on  a  court  plan, 
They  are  constructed  of  hollow  til* 
with  plastered  exteriors,  modern  in 
every  way,  with  full  plumbing  and 
sewer  system,  electric  lights  and  gas, 
and  with  ample  garage  accommoda- 
tions. Rentals  are  nominal,  ranging 
from  J8  to  $10  monthly  per  unit  Water 
is  free  and  the  front  lawns  are  mowed 
and  cared  for  at  company  expense. 
There  is  no  restriction  against  chil- 
dren. 

For  the  convenience  of  all  employes, 
there  is  a  company  store  where  pro- 
visions and  some  staple  clothing  may 
be  purchased  at  an  appreciable  cash 
saving. 

In  this  way  the  Linioneira  company 
is  solving  the  help  problem  and  is  se- 
curing a  very  high  type  of  efficient 
and  contented  workers. 

But  the  need  for  provision  of  better 
housing  quarters  by  no  means  is  lim- 
ited to  large  corporations.  The  own- 
ers of  moderate  sized  ranches  will  find 
it  easy  to  secure  efficient  help  from 
the  ranks  of  fellow  citizens,  by  pro- 
viding comfortable  cottages  at  nom- 
inal rental.  This  is  a  most  attractive 
inducement  to  the  man  with  a  family 
.who  is  usually  at  his  wits'  end  to  meet 
the  high  rents  demanded  in  the  large 
cities.— J.  E.  COIT. 


enclfr 

tills 

StOfy 

it  is  i~oir yoix 


whether    permanently  lo- 
cated   or  not — have  the 
foresight    and    desire  to 
settle   down   in  an  ideal 
community   such    as  has 
never  before  been  made  avail- 
able— one     w  h  i  o  b  provides 
every  assurance  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  happy  life. 

It  is  for  those  upstanding  re- 
sponsible citizens  such  as  are 
found  among  the  progressive 
agriculturists  and  horticultur- 
ists of  America. 


— it  tells  about 

RANCH O  SANTA  PE 

California's  most  unique  land  development  project — carefully  planned  after  years  of 
study — soil  analysis — perfection  of  vast  Irrigation  system  and  classification  of  acreage 
suited  to  successful  cultivation  of  various  agricultural  and  horticultural  products — is  now 
ready  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  most  ideal  of  ideal  communities. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe — with  its  acres  and  acres  of  choice  arable  land,  lies  between  the  shel- 
tering mountains  and  the  gentle  Pacific  (six  miles  distant)— one  hundred  miles  south  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  San  Diego. 

Here,  in  this  region,  no  man  can  buy  for  speculation.  Only  those  are  invited  who  wish  to 
play  a  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  what  is  destined  to  become  one  of  America's  most  pro- 
ductive, prosperous,  magnificently  attractive  and  beautiful  agricultural  and  horticultural 
(frostless)  sections.  Every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  purchaser  In  the  way  of 
expert  advice  and  assistance  in  helping  toward  an  assured  income  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  peace  and  happiness  which  will  come  to  those  whose  guiding  star  has  pointed  the  way 
to  such  a  wonderland  as  this. 

Join  with  us  in  the  demonstration  of  the  fond  hopes  of  those  who  have  spent  years  of 
thought  and  planning,  tha*  you  might  have  what  Rancho  Santa  Fe  holds  in  store. 

Just  a  Few  of  the  Interesting  Facts  About 

RANCHO  SANTA  FE 


HOW   TO   GO  TO 
RANCHO 
SANTA  FE 
From    Los  Angeles 
and    the    East:  By 
Santa  Fe  By.  U>  San 
Diego  or  Del  Mar.  or 
take   your   car  over 
California's      m  0  I  t 
ptrturesquc  highway, 
tmtth    a  I  o  n  r  the 
c<->«'f    of  Southern 
California. 


most  interestingly  told  In  the  book  sent  free  on  request.  Just 
sign  your  name  and  address  below  and  mail  this  advertisement  to  us. 

Bpanleh  architecture 


— 12-month  growing;  season. 
— Idsal  climatic  conditions. 
— Annual    mean   temperature    of    about  •* 

per    cent — minimum    not    below    82  per 

cent. 
— Frostless. 

— Most  modern  Irrigation  system. 

— Water  supply  from  Lake  Hodges,  storing 
37,700  acre  feet. 

— Land  values  protected — building  restric- 
tions. 

Name  Address. 


La    Morada,  and 


Clvlo 
other 


— Distinctive 
Center,  Hotel 
buildings. 

— Winter  vegetables  have  brought  from  8600 

to  8S0O  per  acre. 
— Acreage   suited   to   successful   culture  of 

oranges,  lsmons,  avocado  (alligator  pear), 

apricota,       English     walnuts,  peaches, 

prunes,  olives,  etc. 


City. 


ED.  FLETCHER  COMPANY  (General  Sales  Agent) 

900  8th  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — or 
Manager  Rancho  Santa  Fo 
DEL  MAR,  CALIF. 
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of  feeding  Hie 

Ground  Squirrel 

is  prohibitive' 
of  killing  him  is  negligible! 

CMOUMCVANIDE 

will  do  it! 

ITS  use  is  simple — merely  insert  from  H/k 
to  2  ounces  (a  large  spoonful)  of  flakes 
in  every  opening  and  cover  the  hole  secure- 
ly with  a  shovelful  of  earth.  In  contact 
with  the  moisture  of  the  earth  it  generates 
Hydrocyanic  Acid — an  extremely  poison- 
ous gas,  which  diffuses  quickly  throughout 
the  burrow,  and  which  no  animal  can 'with- 
stand. There  is  no  storage  or  handling 
problem  with 

Aero  Brand  Calcium  Cyanide 


It  Is  non-explosive,  non-inflammable,  and  la 
ahlpped  in  tight  metal  drums.    100  pounds  will  treat 

800  to  1000  holes. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Azusa,  California 

25-pound  drums — 19c  per  pound 
100-pound  drums — 18c  per  pound 
200-pound   drums — 17c   per  pound 

TERMS — Remittance  with  order:  or  siKht  draft 
with  bill  of  lading  for  freight  shipment;  or  by  express 
C.  O.  D.  Advise  where  shipment  Is  to  be  made  and 
whether  by  freight  or  express. 

W rite  for  further  informa- 
tion or  price*  in  carload  lots 


AMERKANQANAM  D  COMPANY 


P.O.BOX  E  5 


Yuba 

FitslfourFarm 

The  double  disc  and  the  deep 
tillage  cultivator  are  favorite 
tools  in  the  modern  vineyard 
and  orchard. 

YUBA  owners  pull  them  to 
within  eighteen  inches  of  tree 
or  vine. 

The  Model  15-25  cleans  out 
a  21-foot  row  of  the  citrus 
groves  in  two  trips— for  it  has 
the  power  to  pull  a  9-foot 
double  disc.  There  is  no  need 
of  a  third  trip;  there  is  no  un- 
touched strip. 

It  fits  the  vineyard,  too ! 

Let  the  YUBA  dealer  or  sales- 
man tell  you  which  of  the 
YUBA  Models  will  just  lit 
your  farm! 

YflBfl  PRODUCTS  C 

433  CALIFORNIA  STL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEALERS  AND  BRANCHES  IN  AUL^ 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


AZUSA , 


CALIFORNIA 


BEEMAN  TRACTOR 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

Now  Made  in  Two  Sizes 

With  the  DBKMAN  you  can  do  all  the 
work  usually  done  with  one  horse.  The 
BEEMAN  .1 R.  does  your  light  cultivating, 
weeding,  belt  work,  etc. 

IF  INTERESTED  WRITE  for  catalog* 
on — Ottawa  I>rag  Saws.  Allls-Chalmers 
Tractor*  Hand,  Horse  or  Power  Lawn 
Mowers. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO., 

58  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RODEBILDER 

Models  25-40 

.5-25 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  Ranch  ? 

If  so,   read   carefully   description   In   "Orchard   and   Farm,"   Feb.  2ffth,   1923,  Issuer — 
WEI,D  RANCH — developed  by  Mlea  I,ydla  O.  Weld. 

310  acres,  all  level.  In  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  three  hours'  rids  by  auto  from 
center  of  I.oa  Angeles. 

This  is  a  welt  balanced  ranch  In  a  choice  fruit  and  dairying  district,  on  good 
roads,  close  to  school.  Modern  house,  bunk-house,  big  barn,  pumping  plant,  reservoir, 
underground  pipe  lines,  etc.;  complete  outfit  of  machinery  and  stook. 

20  acres  In  pears  and  grapes;  68  acres  alfalfa;  about  160  aorea  farmed  land — ■ 
grain,  kafflr  corn,  etc. — and  about  TO  acres  raw  land. 

This  ranch  has  great  possibilities  for  advance  In  value  over  asking  price  of 
$72,600.  Initial  payment  required,  $14,000.  Balance  over  11  years,  I  per  cent  Interest, 
No  exchange  will  bs  considered. 

E.  E.  EVERETT,  Exclusive  Agent, 


1002  Wright-Callender  Bldg. 


Los  Angelas,  California. 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  s»n 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  CharlM 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry   Colony   No.   2  is  now 
being    established    at    Owensmouth,    California,  25 
miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


FREE  BROODER  PLANS-SAVE  75? 


Build  your  own  rrom  our  simple.  ri»y  plans,  anil  wonderful  CLBC-CHII  <-i|»h 
save  75%  on  flrsl  cunt  and  SOTr  tin  operating-  cost,  fend  fur  bis  KKKK  Poultry  It 
liuj  rami j  different  styles  of  brooders  and  poultry  houses.  l'Ol  LTRY  EQl  IPX 
Bos  M,  Burbnnk.  t'al.    i'uetory  at  K  use  we. 
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Does  Yeast  Complete  the  Poultry  Ration? 


in  feeding  yeast  were  con- 
ducted. Every  nest  on  this 
up-to-date  ranch  is  a  trapnest 


HAT  chickens,  as  well  as 
bread,  can  be  "raise  d" 
with  yeast  is  the  latest  and 
perhaps  most  unique  dis- 
covery of  the  poultry  industry. 
An  increase  in  egg  -yield  of 
25  per  cent,  and  in  fertility 
of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  is 
reported  by  experiments  in  the  Peta- 
luma  district.  These  poultrymen  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  yeast  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  regular  ration,  to  supply 
vltamines,  increase  bodily  vigor  and 
enlarge  profits. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped plants  where  the  yeast  has  been 
tried  is  the  Pioneer  Hatchery  ranch, 
located  on  the  Bodega  highway  about 
one-half  mile  from  Petaluma.  Here, 
under  the  direction  of  the  manager. 
Dr.  E.  Morris,  a  veterinarian,  100  hens 
have  been  used  in  an  interesting  test. 
Since  Nov.  10,  1922,  they  have  received 
mash  containing  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  dry  yeast. 

Dr.  Morris  summarizes  results  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tmt  fed  pen   Non  yrnt  fed  pen 


Nov.  10  to  20.  . 
Nov.  21  to  30 . . 
Dec.  (31  days) , 
Jan.  (31  days) 
Feb.  (28  days) 


Total  3746 


SO  Birds 

SO  Blrdt 

Eg;  Yield 

Ecu  Yield 

318 

317 

467 

401 

996 

766 

1022 

794 

943 

714 

3746 

2991 

Dr.  E.  B.  Morris, 
Sup  erintendent, 
and  one  of  his 
yeast-fed  birds. 
Egg  buckets  show 
relative  produc- 
tion of  two  test 
groups.  The 
lower  view,  illus- 
trating interior 
of  brooder  plant, 
shows  electric 
brooders  in  oper- 
ation. 


-  >  , 
*  71*  -«*#T 

4  .  i 


Net  gain  of  yeast-fed  pen,  755,  or  ap- 
proximately 63  dozen  eggs. 

At  30  cents  a  dozen,  the  increased 
yield  would  have  brought  $18.90. 

During  the  test  500  pounds  of  mash, 
containing  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
dry  yeast,  was  fed.  Figuring  the  yeast 
at  75  cents  a  pound,  the  additional 
cost  was  $5.62.  Deducting  this  amount 
from  $18.90,  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
$12.28. 

In  addition  to  the  dollars  and  cents 
profit.  Dr.  Morris  states  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  improvement  in  vigor 
and  health  of  the  flock. 

He  points  out  the  birds  used  in  this 
test  were  pedigreed  and  trapnested 
stock,  and  the  above  egg  records  are 
compiled  from  trapnest  figures. 

Not  only  was  egg  production  in- 
creased, but  the  test  birds  .  actually 
showed  more  vigor  and  had  a  better 
appearance  than  those  which  had  not 
received  the  yeast,  according  to  George 
Learned  of  the  Flelschmann  Company, 
who  made  a  careful  check  of  the  re- 
sults secured. 

This  observer  also  states  the  yeast- 
fed  birds  consumed  more  feed  than 
those  not  given  yeast.  Furthermore, 
as  shown  by  analyses  of  the  droppings, 
they  assimilated  all  their  food,  while 
the  other  hens  wasted  a  certain  per- 
centage. Those  not  receiving  yeast,  it 
is  shown,  did  not  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of  their  ration. 


4  . 


1 


Of  6000  chicks,  2  to  9  weeks  of  age,  which  were  given  yeast 
by  Dr.  Morris,  only  845  were  lost.  At  7  weeks,  these  young- 
sters weighed  from  one  to  one  and  three-fourths  pounds,  he 


states.  In  one  fertility  test,  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
hatch  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  two  months'  feeding  of 
yeast.  In  all  these  tests  dried,  compressed  yeast  was  used. 
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Asparagus— A  California  Delicacy 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


SPARAGUS  is  one  of  our 
California  "specialties."  The 
classification  is  my  own,  but 
I  think  it  is  justified,  for 
the  Golden  State  grows 
more  than  half  the  aspara- 
gus (in  value)  of  the  United 
States.  California's  annual 
p  would  buy  10,000  Fords! 


now  has  about  500  acres.  This  Im- 
perial asparagus  is  shipped  East  very 
early.  The  first  month's  production 
from  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
delta  also  goes  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket. It  holds  full  sway  back  there 
until  the  Jersey  crop  begins  to  reach 
Gotham,  and  from  then  on  most  of 
the    California,  asparagus    goes  into 


Ridging  asparagus  rows.  Careful 
cultivation  is  considered  one  of  the 
essentials.  Heavy  chains  smooth  the 
ridges,  to  make  easy  cutting 


Asparagus  is  classed  in  the  trade 
i  a  vegetable,  and  has  the  nickname 
'  "grass."  The  use  of  this  name  is 
pt  recommended  in  the  school  room, 
owever,  as  it  is  quite  as  offensive 
1  the  teacher  as  "cfint"  or  "loupe" 
>r  cantaloupe- 
While  asparagus  would  buy  a  lot  of 
,ivvers,  most  of  the  growers  go  in 
>r  more  expensive  cars,  for  aspara- 
fis  is  quite  a  reliable  crop,  both  as 
>  yield  and  price.  It  may  be  classed 
s  one  of  the  more  stable  specialties, 
s  stability  is  probably  due  to  the 
ict  that  a  grower  can't  start  an  as- 
aragus  crop  with  the  change  of  the 
loon,  as  he  might  a  lettuce  or  a  po- 
lio patch.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
egetables  that  requires  more  than  a 
eason  to  get  a  start. 
{  The  shoots  do  not  begin  to  come  in 
ommercial  quantity  until  the  third 
lear.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that 
grower,  contemplating  an  asparagus 
lantation,  "stops,  looks  and  listens" 
efore  he  starts.  Likewise  it  is  pos- 
ible  quite  accurately  to  gauge  the 
robable  production  of  the  next  year. 

DELTA  HEAVIEST  PRODUCER 

The  Sacrameato-San  Joaquin  delta 
i  the  heaviest  asparagus  producing 
listrict  of  the  United  States.  Im- 
icrial  Valley  has  gone  in  for  aspara- 
;us  to  some  extent  and  I  am  told 


The  si  z  cat 
tained  by  Cali- 
fornia aspar- 
agus is  the 
marvel  of 
Eastern  con- 
sumers These 
two  bunches 


Packing  asparagus  tips  for  shipment.  The 
butt  ends  are  embedded  in  damp  moss,  to  pre- 
vent shrinkage.  Space  is  left  at  the  other  end 
to  permit  of  new  growth,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  one-half  inch  during  shipment 


cans.  Tou  will  find  asparagus  can- 
neries strung  along  the  river  all  the 
way  trom  Sacramento  to  Stockton, 
and  it  is  in  these  plants  that  the 
fancy  pack  of  asparagus  and  aspara- 
gus tips, 'that  may  be  purchased  the 
country  over,  is  canned. 

Here  is  an  interesting  fact  about 
asparaguB  packed  for  shipment  fresh: 
It  is  packed  in  crates  with  the  butt 
ends  embedded  in  damp  moss.  Al- 
ways a  little  space  is  left  at  the  top, 
tor  the  stalks  absorb  moisture  from 
the  moss  and  increase  their  length 
while  making  the  trip  East.  I  am  told 
a  stalk  will  grow  as  much  as  a  half 
inch. 

In  the  height  of  the  season,  which 
extends  through  March,  April  and 
May,  asparagus  Is  cut  daily.  Men  go 
over  the  field,  inserting  long  knives 
into  the  loamy  soil  and  cut  off  the 
stalks  far  below  the  surface.  Next 
day  they  pass  over  the  same  field 
cutting  fresh  stalks,  for  growth  Is 
rapid.     Rainy  weather  or  frost  will 

NEW  DISTRICT  IS  FACTOR 

Until  the  last  few  seasons  the  as- 
paragus Industry  in  Central  California 
has  been  confined  principally  to  the 
delta  district.  However,  some  new 
plantings  in  the  Merced  district  and  In 
Sutter  County  have  proven  quite  suc- 
cessful. The  Sutter  Rasin  Company 
now  has  a  planting  of  more  than  100 
acres  nearly  sixty  miles  north  of  Sac- 
mento.  This  extension  of  the  Industry 
north  and  the  good  quality  of  the 
product  have  proved  quite  a  surprise  to 
"oldtlmers."  In  order  to  grow,  an  In- 
dustry in  a  new  section  must  have  a 
cannery  nearby,  for  the  season  for 
profitable  shipment  closes  in  from 
thirty  to  forty  days  and  the  big  supply 
that  comes  on  until  hot  weather  must 
go  into  cans. 

Asparagus  requires  a  loose,  loamy, 
river  bottom  soil — a  soil  that  will 
work  up  nicely.  Otherwise  the  shoots 
won't  grow  straight  and  fat.  It  also 
requires  a  strong  soil,  for  the  crop 
pulls  hard  on  fertility.  If  you  want 
an  asparagus  patch  pick  out  some  soil 
of  this  kind  in  a  proven  district.  You 

%  can  grow  beans  and  other  annual  row 
crops  between  the  rows  for  a  year 
or  two — after  that  give  the  asparagus 

I     full  away. 


of  tips  weighed 
seven  pounds. 
The  Golden 
State  pro- 
duces each 
y  ear  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half 
crates    of  as- 
paragus, worth 
$5,000,000,  on  21,- 
000  acres,  mostly  in 
the  delta  region  east 
of  San  Francisco 


Green  asparagus  tips,  which  some  consumers  claim  possess  more  of  a 
green  pea  taste  than  do  the  blanched  kind 


These  blanched  white  tips,  unlike  their  neighbors  on  the 
left,  have  grown  urnler ground 
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Walnut  Growers  Like  Wire-Bracing 

By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSOI? 


AC  ED  with  the  necessity  of 
supporting  their  trees  under 
the  stress  and  strain  of 
foliage,  crop  growers  in  cer- 
tain walnutsectionsof 
Southern  California  are  rap- 
idly falling  in  line  with  their 
deciduous  fruit  grower 
neighbors  in  the  adoption  of  the  cen- 
tral or  "spider-web"  system  of  wire- 
bracing,  recently  described  in  a  cir- 
cular published  by  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

The  necessity  for  bracing  walnut 
trees  appears  to  be  largely  due  to 
changed  methods  of  heading  the  trees 
while  young,  as  this  results  in  the  ob- 


ago  the  use  of  cross-wiring  came  Into 
prominence  in  certain  districts.  In 
others,  cross-bolting  several  feet  above 
the  main  crotch  was  followed  and  in 
some  cases  the  use  of  chains  has 
been  followed.  No  standard  and  sat- 
isfactory system  had  been  developed, 
however;  therefore,  growers  were  in 
precisely  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
seize  upon  the  new  central  wire-bracing 
system  with  avidity. 

Although  developed  for  much  smaller 
trees,  the  principles  of  the  new  system 
seem  to  be  especially  adapted  to  use; 
with  walnuts.  Some  experimenting 
with  different  sized  wires,  screw-eyes 
and  staples,  will  be  necessary  before 
the  requirements  for  walnut  trees  will 
be  known  definitely.  Enough  has  al 
ready  been  done,  however,  to  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  what  will  likely  be 
the  general  application  of  the  new  sys- 
tem to  the  walnut  industry. 

With  young  bearing  trees  seven  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  standard  sys- 
tem, as  recommended  for  deciduous 
fruits,  may  be  used,  with  one  addition. 
A  heavy  iron  washer  or  welded  ring. 
No.  12  wire  and  moderately  heavy 
galvanized  welded  screw-eyes  furnish 
the  materials  for  the  main  "spider 
web."  The  lower  banging  branches  are 
then  suspended  by  No.  12  or  14  wire 
from  the  points  of  attachments  of  the 
main  braces  by  means  of  large  galvan- 
ized staples.    The  main  braces  will 


Ten-year-old  walnut  tree 
braced  by  central  wiring  sys- 
tem. Tool  box,  resting  on 
wires,  shows  location  of  cen- 
tral ring. 


Trees  grown  with  a  central 
leader    may    be   braced  by 
using  this  branch  as  a  "tent 
nole"  to  hold  the  screweyes.  The 
wires  extend  in  all  directions  to 
the  various  limbs. 


wires  attached  to  screw-eyes. 

With  the  average  tree,  if  the  bracing 
is  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  the 
system  is  quite  symmetrical  and  pleas- 
ing in  appearance.  In  the  case  of  large 
trees  of  the  central  leader  type  it  may 
be  necessary  to  install  two  sets  of 
braces,  one  for  the  lower  tier  of  frame- 
work branches  and  "hangers"  and  the 
other  for  the  upper  framework 
branches. 


difficulty  in  handling  the  "hangers" 
than  with  the  younger  trees. 

Where  the  trees  have  developed  a 
central  leader,  branch  bracing  does 
not  appear  to  be  as  necessary  as  with 
the  open-vase  type.  There  are  many 
trees,  however,  which  have  a  partial 
main  leader  framework  system  which 
require  bracing.  In  such  trees  the  use 
of  a  central  ring  is  unnecessary.  The 
leader  branch  may  be  used  as  a  tent 
pole,  with  the  other  framework 
branches  hung  from  it  by  means  of 


E.  J.  Sharpless, 
prominent  Whit- 
tier  walnut 
grower,  with 
unique  equip- 
ment used  in 
wire  bracing. 
Two  sizes  of 
wire  are  car- 
ried on  reels. 


jcctionable  open-vase  form,  which  Is 
ilmost  invariably  weak  and  subject  to 
ending  at  the  main  crotch.  In  cer- 
aiii  districts  this  weakness  has  been 
ii  i  entuated  by  soil,  climatic  and  cul- 
urai  conditions,  which  have  favored 
imiKually  rapid  growth  of  the  trees, 
*ith  a  resultant  weak  framework. 

As  a  means  of  protection  against  loss 
i>(  tri'ts  by  breakage,  which  is  a  serious 
m  iller  where  the  number  averages  not 
r>vej  twenty  to  the  acre,  some  years 


usually  support  four  to  seven  branchc- 
with  one  or  two  "hangers"  to  each 
main  branch. 

With  old  trees  the  problem  is  some 
what  more  complicated  and  may  re 
quire  the  use  of  more  than  one  set  of 
braces.  In  the  average  open-vase  type 
trees,  one  set  placed  high  up.  from 
12  tn  IS  feel,  using  No.  8  or  9  wire,  a 
heavy  welded  ring  and  very  large 
welded  galvanized  screw-eyes  will  suf 
flee,  but  there  is  considerable  more 
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How  Many  Tractor  Hours?— 


Find  the  Answer 
in  the  Air  Cleaner 


HEMICAL  teals  made  by  the 
University  or  California 
show  the  dust  that  fills  the 
air  In  the  average  California 
field  is  65  per  cent  sand. 
This  abra  s  I  v  e  material, 
J  passing  In  through  the  car- 
buretor with  the  charge  of 
fuel,  is  caught  by  the  oil  on  the  cylin- 
der walls,  forming  a  grinding  mixture 
which  very  rapidly  wears  out  pistons, 
rings  and  cylinders,  destroying  com- 
pression and  soon  putting  the  tractor 
out  of  business.  Some  of  the  dust 
works  down  Into  the  crank  case  and, 
mixing  with  the  oil.  cuts  away  at  all 
the  bearings. 

In  some  tractors  It  is  easy  for  dust 
and  even  fairly  coarse  sand  to  enter 
the  crank  case  by  way  of  the  breather 
pipe.  Breaths  of  dusty  air  go  Into  the 
pipe,  the  dust  adheres  to  the  oily  sur- 
faces and  clean  air  puffs  out.  The 
dust  and  sand  gradually  wash  down 
into  the  crank  case,  and,  circulating 
with  the  oil.  work  havoc  with  the  vital 
parts  of  the  machine. 

A  certain  small  tractor  has  its  crank 
case  breather  pipe  low  down  where  it 
can  get  an  abundance  of  dust  and  even 
coarse  dirt  thrown  up  by  the  front 
wheel.  It  has  been  found  again  and 
again  when  repairing  these  machines, 
that,  If  the  breather  pipe  has  a  good 
air  cleaner,  the  rear  main  bearing  of 
the  crank  shaft  is  always  worn  most; 
while,  If  there  is  no  cleaner  provided, 


AN  engineer  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  prominent 
California  tractor  manufacturing  companies  re- 
cently said :  "Our  latest  model  tractor  under  full  load, 
in  extremely  dusty  conditions,  will  run  3000  hours  with- 
out any  engine  adjustment  whatever  and  6000  hours 
with  only  very  minor  adjustment,  provided  it  has  an 
efficient  air  cleaner  for  its  carburetor;  but  without  an 
adequate  cleaner  the  engine  will  be  absolutely  ruined  in 
15  hours."  —A.  H.  H. 


By  A.  H.  HOFFMAN 

Agricultural  Engineering  IHiition,  Vnivertity  of  California 


cut  away  from  the  working  parts  of 
the  engine. 

The  tractor  owner  can  well  afford 
to  find  out  whether  his  machine  Is  gel- 
ting  only  clean  air  or  a  regular  diet 
of  dust.  If  after  a  day's  run  In  a  dusty 
field  no  coating  of  dust  can  be  wiped 
from  the  inside  of  the  carburetor  in- 
take tube  when  the  air  cleaner  coflnec- 
tion  is  removed,  the  air  cleaner  has 
done  a  good  job. 

The  writer  recently  completed  testa 
on  twenty-six  air  cleaners  to  deter- 
mine their  ability  to  remove  field  dust 
from  the  air  entering  a  tractor  engine. 
Several    makes    of    cleaners  caught 


■ 


Above — Water  type  air 
cleaner,  taken  apart.  The 
dusty  air,  coming  through 
perforations,  bubbles  up 
around  float,  "A",  leaving 
most  of  dust  in  water.  Baffle, 
projecting  below  "B",  keeps 
back  drops  of  water. 


and  attention.  Those  that  have  mov- 
ing parts  have  troubles  due  to  wear 
and  accumulations  of  dust  and  oil: 
those  that  have  small  passages  Inside 
may  clog  up  entirely;  those  depending 
on  water  or  other  liquid  must  have  the 
liquid,  kept  up  to  the  level  and  the 
sediment  cleaned  out.  Other  kinds 
have  other  troubles,  such  as  choking 
up  with  accumulated  dirt  and  conse- 
quent cutting  down  of  the  power  of 
the  motor. 

If  all  tractors  in  this  State  had  on 
them  efficient  air  cleaners  correctly 
Installed  and  well  cared  for,  we  would 
hear  much  less  about  "oil  troubles," 
"carbonization  of  spark  plugs,"  "loss 
ot  compression."  etc.,  and  the  average 
farm  tractor  would  enjoy  a  much 
longer  lease  on  life,  while  the  owner 
would  save  much  Ink  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  write  checks  to  pay  re- 
pair bills. 

The  position  of  the  air  intake, 
whether  down  in  the  dense  dust  near 
the  ground  or  up  at  the  top  of  a  "per-i 
Iscope"  tube,  makes  a  big  difference  in 
the  amount  of  dust  that  enters.  At 
the  Forkner  Fig  Gardens  near  Fresno, 
A.  H.  McAllister,  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Company's  fleet  of  trac- 
tors, found  that  the  addition  of  a  "per- 
iscope" two  feet  high  to  the  air  In- 
take of  a  water  type  cleaner  on  one  of 
their  tractors  reduced  the  dirt  caught 
per  day  to  about  one-tenth.  The  tube 
used  should  be  smooth  Inside  and  free 
from  sharp  bends.  The  inside  diame- 
ter should  be  large  (at  least  two 
Inches  for  a  1,0-20  tractor). 

Analysis  of  the  "carbon"  found  on 
top  of  tractor  and  automobile  engine 
pistons  and  valves  shows  it  to  be  more 
than  half  soil  which  came  In  with  the 
air.  Another  fraction  of  the  "carbon" 
Is  found  to  be  made  up  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  steel  and  Iron  which  the  grit 


tue  front  bearing  invariably  shows 
most  wear.  This  also  points  to  the 
principal  reason  why  the  timing  gears 
of  these  tractors  wear  so  rapidly  and 
why  the  front  piston  and  cylinder  gen- 
erally show  more  wear  and  scoring 
than  the  rest. 

No  air  cleaner  now  on  the  market 
can  he  put  on  a  tractor  and  "forgotten" 


and  yet  month  after  month  continue 
to  protect  the  engine  adequately 
against  dust. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  plate  at- 
tached giving  exact  directions  for  the 
care  It  requires.  The  manufacturer  Is 
"the  doctor."  It  is  unsafe  to  neglect 
the  doctor's  directions. 

All  makes  of  cleaners  need  some  care 


jS  f 


above  98  per  cent,  while  one  caught 
only  43  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  choking  caused  by 
the  cleaners  also  was  Investigated.  A 
full  report  is  to  be  published  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  meantime  most  of 
the  results  may  be  had  In  mimeograph 
form  (while  the  supply  lasts),  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Division.  University  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 

The  first  tractor  engine  air  cleaner 
was  probably  the  one  shown  In  the  ac- 
companying Illustration  —  simply  a 
sock  held  distended  by  a  coll  spring 
of  hay  wire.  The  inventor  no  doubt 
was  some  farmer  made  desperate  by 
the  expense  of  rapid  wear. 

The  dry  centrifugal  probably  Is  the 
first  cleaner  put  out  by  a  regular  man- 
ufacturer. Although  less  than  50  per 
cent  efficient.  It  Is  still  found  on  many 
of  the  tractors  In  this  State.  Dry 
type  cleaners  range  from  about  43  per 
cent  to  above  99  per  cent  In  efficiency. 

Cleaners  of  the  water  type  range 
from  about  89  to  96  per  cent.  One  of 
the  illustrations  shows  a  water  type 
cleaner  taken  apart.  The  long  "peri- 
scope" tube  takes  In  the  air  from  a 
higher  level  and  brings  It  Inside  of  the 
float  "A."  The  dusty  air.  passing 
through  the  perforations  in  the  float 
and  through  a  wire  screen  skirt,  bub- 
bles out  through  the  water,  leaving 
most  of  the  dust  behind. 

The  "baffle."  shown  projecting  from 
the  under  side  of  the  lid.  "B,"  Is  de- 
pended upon  to  prevent  drops  of  water 
from  going  on  over  with  the  air  to  the 
carburetor.  Some  water  In  vapor 
form  goes  over,  but  this  seems  to  be 
advantageous  in  that  It  tends  to  mini- 
mize formation  of  carbon  and  to  make 
for  smoother  running,  especially  when 
kerosene  Is  used  as  the  fuel. 

OH  type  cleanera  were  found  to 
range  from  about  98.5  to  above  99  per 
cent  In  efficiency. 


At  the  left  is  shown  a 
dry,  centrifugal  clean- 
er in  use.  One  of  the 
earliest  types  manu- 
factured. Still  found 
on  many  tractors  in 
California. 
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Dr.LeGears 

TOCK  POWDER 


"I  never  found  anything  give 
such  results  for  horses,  cow8, 
hogs  or  cattle,"  6aya  Henry 
Schwarts,  of  Wiggins,  Colo. 

Dr.  LeGear'a  Stock  Powders  sharpen 
the  appetite,  eliminate  constipation  and 
put  stock  In  ahcalthy,  normal  condition. 
Jlorsra  shed  quickly  os  a  result  of  I'.a 
use,  and  consequently  work  better. 
Cows  give  more  and  richer  milk,  while 
all  stock,  including  sheep  and  hogs,  have 
better  digestion  — •  purer  and  richer 
blood — keener  appetites — freedom/rom 
worms.  It  Is  the  Spring  help  that  all 
your  stock  should  have  now. 

Get  a  package,  pail  or  drum  from 
Dr.  Le  Gear's  dealer  In  your  town  to- 
day. Sizes  25c  and  up.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeCear  Medicine  Co. 
41tlBeck  Annul       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr.  L.  D.  LaCUar.  V.  •.  [la  Siitimd'i  Rob*) 
Tr.d..B«rk  Bw.  U.  8.  l>t.  OS, 

Dr.  LeGeu's  Pouttry  Course  FREE 

with  purchaues  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock 
and  Poultry  Remedies.  Dr.LeGear'sen- 
tlre30  years'  Icnowlcdgeas  a  poultry  ex- 
pert given  In  33  lessons,  all  illustrated. 

Sea  Dr.  LeCear's  Authorized  School 
Enrollment  Dealer  In  your  town  or 
write  us  for  free  folder. 


Write  for  New  Booklet 
P.  O.  Box  906,  Modesto,  Calif. 

and  SHRUBS 

FRUIT  TREES  budded  from  bear- 
ing orchards:  Apple.  Hear,  Cherry. 
Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Apricot.  Quince; 
Grape  Vines.  Shrubbery.  Plants,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Dewberries, 
Logans.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Flower- 
ing Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines;  Hedge,  Nut 
and  Shade  Trees.  Carriage  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Salesmen  everywhere.  More  wanted. 

WashinctonNurseryCo 

Box  B-1        Toppenish,  Wash. 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


EARLY  DEMAND  FOR  RAMS 
There  la  more  inquiry  for  rams 
now  than  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Prospects  for  60- 
cent  wool  are  good,  and  there  Is  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  a  good 
Iamb  market. 


BUDS  ARE  HOLDING  BACK 
The  cold  weather  of  late  winter 
was  fine  for  the  deciduous  fruit  trees, 
particularly  the  prunes  and  pears. 
The  buds  are  remaining  dormant  and 
will  permit  spraying  for  quite  some 
time  yet. 


BUSINESS  IS  PICKING  UP 
The  purebred  livestock  business 
is  a  great  deal  more  brisk  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  We 
are  getting  a  good  many  inquiries,  and 
selling  some  pigs,  a  few  sheep  and  a 
bull  calf  occasionally,  which  makes  us 
feel  good  and  seems  to  indicate  a 
healthier  tone  to  trade  generally. 

REAL  SERVICE  FOR  GOATS 
Every  one  who  came  by  stopped  to 
look  at  them— two  crates  on  an  express 
truck  and  a  goat  and  two  kids  in  each 
crate.  All  were  lying  down.  One  goat 
had  a  kid  on  either  side  of  her.  In 
the  other  crate  the  two  kids  were  lying 
together  on  one  side  of  their  mother. 
Both  does  were  calmly  eating  hay,  ut- 
terly unafraid  and  perfectly  happy.  For 
a  lover  of  livestock  it  was  a  truly 
beautiful  scene.  It  was  a  warm  day 
and  right  at  noon,  but  the  thoughtful 
expressman  had  run  the  truck  into  the 
shade,  so  that  the  animals  were  not 
suffering  from  the  heat. 
Mighty  fine  to  see  such  good  care 

New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 

Amazing  Discovery  Keeps  Hens 
and  Chicks  Free  From 
All  Vermin 


Few    Drops    in    Drinking    Water  Doei 
It — No    Dusting,  Spraying 
or  Greasing 

Sickly.  Ilee-ln- 
fested  Hens  cannot 
lay  or  have  good 
hatches.  Vermin  sap 
the  very  life  and 
strength  ot  hens 
and   baby  chicks. 

Lice.  "Mites,  Ticks  and 
other  pests  poslUnlr 
will  not  »t»y  on  fowls 
where  Imperial  JJ« 
,nd  Mite  lUmedr  Is 
used  occasionally  In 
drinking  wator.  Guar- 
anteed not  to  affect 
egsa  or  flesh  of  fowls  In  sny  way.  Also  a  splendid 
lonlo  and  blood  purifier.  Costs  but  a  trine,  on 
moDey-bsck   guarantee   of  satisfaction. 

White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  Free 
At  last  a  sure  treatment   for  this  dread  dls.isa 
No "muss    No  fuss.   Come.  In  ^"'nsed, 
be   dropped   occasionally   In   chicks    ?rl"k'n«  "''f: 
Halse  ewy  chick  hatched.    Economical   to  use  Be 
"'.pared.    These  remedies  should  always  be  on  ..ndL 


Send  tor  this  PORTFOLIO  of  HOMES 

INU FACTURINfl  CO. 

P.O.  Box  R.431S 
Portland,  Oregon 


^i/n/iwi 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted  seam, 
insuring  durability. 

Also    manufacturers    riveted   steel    pipe    well    casing;    corrugated  galvanized 

culverts  and  tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 


444 

Market  Street, 
8an  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


taken  of  stock  by  the  express  com- 
panies; real  service,  that  is!  The 
goats  were  billed  from  Live  Oak  to  L. 
H.  Russell,  Los  Angeles,  and  had  come 
to  Sacramento  on  the  Sacramento 
Northern  Railroad. 


HOGS  IN  ORCHARD 
How  a  hog  loves  to  root  In  the 
soft  ground  and  dig  up  roots  and 
bugs!  We  put  some  manure  around 
some  of  the  trees  in  the  pear  orchard 
recently  and  the  hogs  have  been  hav- 
ing a  fine  time  rooting  it  around.  The 
hogs  don't  get  a  chance  to  run  in  the 
orchards  much;  but  before  we  get  to 
the  spring  plowing,  and  while  there  is 
some  green  stuff  coming  that  they  are 
very  fond  of,  we  give  them  this  treat 
for  a  few  days,  and  they  certainly  do 
enjoy  it. 


We  learned  from  a  representative  of 
the  company  which  made  our  sprayer 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  experi- 
enced in  starting  up  a  machine  that 
has  not  been  used  for  some  time  is 
from  dried  spray  material  from  the 
pipes  through  which  the  material  Is 
pumped.  This  scaly  stuff  gets  into  the 
pump,  nozzles,  refiller  and  other  places 
and  causes  much  delay.  Therefore  we 
took  all  of  the  pipes  apart  and  cleaned 
them  thoroughly.  Although  we  had 
pumped  gallons  of  water  through  them, 
It  was  surprising  what  a  lot  of  stuff 
was  left. 

New  parts  were  put  in  place  of  all 
that  were  worn.  The  engine  was  gone 
over  Carefully,  and  we  feel  as  though 
we  will  have  much  less  trouble  when 
we  start  up  next  time. 


SPRAYING  TWICE  OVER 
John  thinks  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery that  every  one  should  know 
about.  That  is,  to  go  over  an  orchard 
twice  at  each  spraying  in  order  to 
cover  all  of  the  trees  all  over — just  as 
a  barber  does  to  make  a  clean  shave. 

No  one  ever  tried  harder  to  cover 
the  trees  thoroughly  the  first  time  than 
John  and  Harry  did.  They  got  thor- 
oughly wet  themselves — even  with 
slickers  on — and  they  were  a  lot  more 
patient  about  the  dirty  job  than  most 
folks  would  have  been.  But  when  we 
looked  over  the  trees  we  always  could 
find  dry  spots.  The  second  time  over 
gets  them,  however,  and  we  are  proud 
of  the  job  we  have  done  this  year. 


IMPORTANT  TO  CLEAN  SPRAYER 
It  takes  a  good  while  to  learn  some 
simple  things.  Anyone  should  know 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  with  a 
spraying  machine  after  a  job  6f  spray- 
ing is  finished  is  to  clean  It  thoroughly 
before  putting  it  away.  But  spraying 
is  such  a  mean  job  and  drags  out  so 
long,  generally,  that  we  are  In  a  big 
hurry  to  get  at  something  else — and  the 
clean-up  of  the  machine  is  neglected. 

When  we  got  through  with  the  win- 
ter spraying  this  season  we  were  in 
just  as  big  a  hurry  to  start  another 
job  as  usual,  but  we  got  a  mechanic  to 
go  over  every  part  of  the  spray  ma- 
chine— clean,  everything,  oil  all  parts, 
and  put  it  all  together  ready  for  the 
first  arsenate  spraying  of  the  pears. 


LEAVING  THE  REPLANTS  HIGH 
After  several  years,  we  believe  we 
have  "learned  a  little  trick  about  re- 
planting trees.  The  experience  ot 
most  folks  is  that  It  is  more  difficult 
to  grow  a  replanted  tree  than  a  tree 
In  an  entire  new  planting.  We  have 
found  It  so. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this 
— the  older  trees  taking  the  moisture 
and  plant  food,  and  the  young  tree  get- 
ting »les3  care,  perhaps. 

But  our  principal  reason  for  losing 
replants  has  beerf  rabbits.  We  have 
had  rabbits  to  contend  with  in  all  ot 
our  plantings,  but  when  a  big  block 
of  young  trees  is  planted,  the  damage 
is  not  noticed  so  much. 

We  used  to  cut  our  replants  back  to 
14  or  16  inches — as  is  the  custom  in 
this  section — and  we  would  lose  a  good 
many  of  them  and  have  to  replace 
them  the  next  year. 

John  says  we  ■  have  some  of  the 
smartest  rabbits  in  the  world.  He  la 
authority  for  the  statement  that  these 
rabbits  will  come  up  to  a  newly-planted 
tree  on  which  the  leaves  are  just  start- 
ing and  will  sit  up  on  their  haunches 
and  nibble  these  young  leaves  off  as 
fast  as  they  come  out.  You  can  see 
a  simple  tree  has  no  chance  with  an 
educated  animal  of  that  kind. 

Now  we  fool  the  rabbits.  We  leave 
the  trees  36  or  more  inches  high  until 
they  get  started  and  shape  the  head 
later  In  the  season.  "I'm  expecting  to 
see  some  of  these  rabbits  rigging  up 
stilts,"  says  John,  "for  they  surely  are 
fond  of  young  fruit  tree  shoots." 


178  North 
Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles 


with  Mathews 
— Cre-So  Shingle  Stain,  or 
— Anyroof  Paint 

It's  cheaper  to  protect  your  roofs  with  Mathews  Paints — 
than  not  to. 

Neglected  roofs  mean — rapid  deterioration  of  roofing — 
damage  to  interiors,  home  furnishings,  decorations  as  well 
as  contents  of  other  buildings. 


Mathews  Cre-^o  Shingle  Stain 
penetrates  the  shingle  with  a  highly 
water  resistant  preservative,  ob- 
tainable in  nine  colors — 1  gallon 
covers  1000  shingles  or  100  square 
feet — one  coat — affording  adequate 
protection  for  new  wood. 


Mathews   Anyroof  Paint 

applied  to  wood,  metal  or  composi- 
tion roofs — provides  a  rubber-Ilka 
film  Impervious  to  moisture — 1  gal- 
lon will  cover  150  square  feetr— 
two  coats.  Obtainable  In  black, 
maroon  and  green. 


Consult  your  dealer 

or  write  Dept.  O.  F.,  219-221  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Pasadena,  California.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

MATAEWS  EAiNT 


WEEDICATOR— KILLS  WEEDS 

Morning  Glory,  Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda,  eto.    We  stand  behind  every  gallon 
sold.    Write  or  oome  and  see  us  at  factory. 

WEEDICATOR  WEED  CO., 

1238  East  Sixth  8troet,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 


60  cents  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  white  space,  cut*,  or  display  type, 
most  Is  computed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  18 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  ami  FtHM.  Broad, 
way  at  Eleventh.  Los  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


CO-OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC 
PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and 
HATCH  ERIE3  —  70.000  superior 
chicks,  turks.  ducklings  every 
week.  from  long  -  established, 
mature,  proven  flocks  of  splen- 
did, persistent.  unforced  egg- 
production.  Regular  customers 
take  half,  spread  their  growing 
•atlsfactlon  with  continued  use  of  our  180-290 
egg  W..  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns:  Barred.  W. 
Hocks;  Reds,  Anconas.  Mlnorcas.  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas.  Andaluslans.  Ducklings.  Turks.  To 
date  we've  quadrupled  our  bookings  (for 
every  month  till  Tune)  over  former  years. 
WHY?    pleased  nmers  reorder,  and  their 

friends:  prices  surprisingly  low.  esp.  for  qual- 
ity, profit:  carefully  pack,  meet  trains,  avoid 
chilling;  gladly  supply  20  to  20.000  lo«:  for 
25  years  imported,  trapnested.  selected,  mated 
for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  heavy  wlnter-Iay- 
Jnp.  Please  state  definite  wants.  Write:  Prof- 
itable Poultry.  BOX  O.  13  N.  Fair  Oaks. 
Pasadena. 

'  BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
We  hatch  from  purebred,  specially  aelected. 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
SSO-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  wilt 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leu- 
horns.  I2\ic;  Reds.  16',4c:  Barred  Rocks. 
17Hc;  •White  Wyandottes.  25c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. ELEC-CHICK  HATCH  EFTS,  ricrt 
"I*"  Burbank.  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank. 

BABY  CHICKS— 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Bafe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery. 
Boute  1.  Box  246.  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from  se- 
lected flocks  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  sire's  dam  of  210-297  e<rtts 
per  year.  Price  per  100:  February.  116; 
March.  $14:  April.  S12.50:  May  and  June.  S12. 
Bate  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  clilx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONERR  HATCH- 
ERY. 418  Sixth  St..  Petaluma,  Calif. 

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  6  years.  Over 
f21  egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Unex- 
celled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallls. 
Oregon. 

BABY  CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  grow  Into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  from 
■elected  breeders.  Capacity  50,000.  Attractive 
prices  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY! 

BABY  CHICKS.  116  per  hundred.  Don't  hay 
chicks  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W.  T.  WHEELER.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Rt.  1. 
Box  496-E. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
ized  flocks,  fully  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Box.  R.  I.  Reds.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  TOBENER  HATCHERY.  Route 
I.   Box  30K.  San  Jose  Calif.  

WATCH  ITS  r:i!OW— Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Calif. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  &  EGGS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR. INGOMAR.  FIREFLY— BEST  ON 
COAST.     CASA   DE  ROSAS,  CAP.MEL.  CAL. 

CHICKEN     FEED     CUTTER  —  Only  $8.50. 

Hundreds  used.  Prepaid  anywhere.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalogue.  ARNOTT  A  CO.. 
Inc.,  Wholesale  Implements,  112-1K  S.  Los 
Angeles  St..  Los  Aneeles. 

WORLD'S  RECORD — Santa  Crua  doesn't 
certify  Its  chicks,  but  has  taken  a  world's 
record  for  White  Leghorns  In  1922  Depend- 
able Hatchery.  IS  Grant  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz 
Calif. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  in  W:TITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties  hatching  each  week 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
dugo  Sts.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

6.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred  to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  are 
right.     Model  Poultry  Farm.     w.  C.  Smith 
Prop..  Corning,  Calif.    Established  1904. 

BABY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn.  B.  Leghorn  An- 
cona.  B.  Rocks.    All  2-year-old  free  range 
■tock.      Orders    taken    for    pullets.  Chow- 
chllla     Electric  Hatchery.  Chowchllla.  Calif. 

B.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — 
McFarland  strain.  js  111  a  100.     Mall  or- 
der- C.  O.  D.    Safe  arrival.  Hatcherymen's 
Ex.  S87J-A.  Moneta  ave..  L.  A. 

BAN  GABRIEL  CHIX— R.  I.  Reds  and  Whfts 
Leghorns.    Inspection  Invited     Prices  right. 
ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  912  B.  Broadway 
East  San  Gabriel,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  earlv.   Ton  know  WHY.    Send  for  prices 
FANCIERS"    EXCHANGE.    140    Sooth  Main 

St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


FREE  BOOK.  •'Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PA.vv.  Potaluma.  Calif ornla. 


CRADG 
POULTRY  RANCH 

Largest  and  Most  Successful 
in  State. 

Flock  of  10,1500 
White  Leghorn  Heos 

FOR  SALE  ON  AND  AFTER 
APRIL  2,  1923. 

Excellent  Breeding  Stock 
5000  1  Year  Old  at  $1.25  ea. 
2000  2  Year  Old  at  $1.25  ea. 
2000  3  Year  Old  at  $1.25  ea. 
1500  4  Alos.  Old  at  $1.00  ea. 

All  Equipment  will  be  sold. 
This  includes  Poultry  Houses, 
Brooders  and  Heater.  All  Mill 
Equipment  including  "Buhr" 
16-inch  Stone  Feed  Grinder, 
Qeo.  B.  Wilson  Feed  Mixer 
and  Elevators,  Shafting,  Belt- 
ing and  10  H.  P.  Westinghouse 
Motor. 

Wo  R  CRAIG 

Established  15  Years. 

907  PALM  AVE.,  BURBANK.  CALIF. 
PHONE  BURBANK  148W 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY  FARMER — 

The  baby  chick  season  Is  just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  corrrplimented 
us  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  they  pur- 
chased from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  are  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  into  the  Incubators 
is  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
have  been  Hoganlzed.  Prices  for  March  are 
as  follows: 

60  100 

White  Leghorns  $7.00  $13.26 

Rhode  Island  Reds   9.00  18.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    9.50  18.60 

Anconas    9.00  18.00 

Brown  Leghorns    8.00  16.00 

Buff  Orplngtona    9.50  18.60 

May  we  not  have  your  order  a-ain  this 
year?  Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  raiee  healthv  chicks. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON. 
1196-98  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

P.  S— WE  ARE  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS.     SEND    FOR  CATALOG. 


"QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
,   Turkeys,  Ducklings 

ir  you  want  any.  don't  Just  buy 
anywhere,  but  get  them  direct 
from  the  Incubators  of  a  hatch- 
ery where  "Quality"  la  the 
watchword.  Our  "Quality 
chicks  are  electrically  hatched, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  from 
good  stock.  All  leading  varieties).  We  spe- 
cialize in  very  choice  3.  C.  White  Leghorns 
from  hens  of  very  heavy  egg-yleldlng  repu- 
tation. Hatching  eggs  and  electric  brooders. 
Write  for  prices. 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX   146.   ARTESIA.  CALIF. 
Capacity.  125.000  eggs. 


RAISE  MORE  CHICKS 

OAKLAND  ELECTRIC  BROODERS 
are  guaranteed  to  raise  a  higher  percentage 
of  stronger  and  better  chicks  than  any  other 
brooder  device  mode.  There  Is  no  direct 
heat — chicks  can't  sweat.  Cost  less  to  op- 
erate. We  sell  direct  and  save  you  money. 
Catalogue  free.   • 

OAKLAND  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1411   40th   Ave.,   OAKLAND,  CAL. 


CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg  producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices.  May  and  June.  $3.50  per  25: 
$6.50  per  60;  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
and  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  In  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery  Es- 
tablished 1898  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MTST  HATCH  INCUBA- 
TOR CO..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


RUSSIAN  ORLOFF  TURK  ENS — THE  ORIG- 
INAL AND  ONLY  THOROUGHBRED 
STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 
Half  chicken,  half  turkey,  with  turkey  flavor. 
Easy  to  raise  and  very  prolific.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Hatching  eggs.  $6.50  per  13;  100  per 
cent  fertility  guaranteed.  We  replace  Infertile 
eggs  FREE.  GEO.  SCHAEFER,  618  Santa 
Inez  Ave.,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

HUSKY   CHICKS   from    our    200    egg   S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  2-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
cocks  of  famous  egg  strains,  $16  per  100. 
HATCHING  EGGS,  $7.60  per  100.  Custom- 
ers write  they  lose  only  1  to  3  per  cent.  Also 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcafl,  An- 
conns.  Laving  hens,  pullets  and  cockerela 
PURE  BREED  HATCHERY.  Route  1.  San 
Mateo.  Cal. 


GET  GOOD  CHICKS — White  Leghorns.  R.  I. 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  every  week. 
From  birds  selected  for  egg  type,  carefully 
culled.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular.  Booking  now  for  8  weeks*  old 
White  Leghorn  pulleU.  The  J.  H.  STURBE 
POULTRY  RANCH  &  HATCHERY.  Box  67-C. 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs    from    Individually  aelected,  orchard 

range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
egg-laying  strain  of  real  merit.  Progres- 
sive pouttrymen  demand  the  beat.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices;  ask  for  thorn.  Curtis 
white  Leghorn  Ranch,  R.  i,  Box  2$,  Qar- 
duua,  Calif. 


State  Inspected  and  Approved 

California  Irrigated  Lands 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmers  only.    In  tracts  of  4  0  acres 
or    less.     Located    In   the    heart   of  Fresno 
County,  with  a  population  of  125. ouu. 

If  you  are  a  REAL  farmer  with  $5000  capi- 
tal or  credit,  or  have  dairy  stock  or  farm 
equipment  for  development,  we  can  locate 
you  on  40  acres  of  this  land  on  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  only  $1000.  Halm,  e  12  years  at 
«%.  Applications  for  these  tracta  of  40 
acrea  or  less  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
ORDER  RECEIVED. 

These  rich  irrigated  lands  are  suitable  for 
deciduous  fruits,  grapes,  vegetables,  alfalfa, 
hoga  and  poultry.  Especial  opportunity  now 
for  Dairymen.  Good  roads,  modern  schools, 
churches,  railroad  and  auto  bus  transporta- 
tion.    Creamery  being  built  now. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  Iri  the  UNITED  STATES.  Home  of 
the  famous  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  where  Im- 
proved farms  sell  up  to  $2500  an  acre.  Cen- 
ter of  successful  CO-OPERATIVE  MAR- 
KETING. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  literature  to  W.  E. 
Jones.  First  National  Bank.  San  Joaquin. 
Fresno  County.  Calif. 


THE  CHARLES  WEEKS  SYSTEM  OF  IN- 
TENSIVE POULTRY  AND  BliRRY  FARMS. 
ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE,  or  the 
fine  art  of  earning  a  comfortable  living  on 
one  acre  In  California.  For  tlioae  who  desire 
to  dwell  in  sunny  California  without  living 
up  hard-earned  capital.  For  18  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  intensive  Egs  Farm  in 
the  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous 
Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto. 
California.  The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony 
No.  2  is  now  being  established  at  Owens- 
mouth.  California,  26  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Write  for  literature.  Charles  Weeks,  Owens- 
mouth.  Calif.  


OCR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheao  water;  thorough  drainage: 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation.  Write 
owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY,  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 

ORChXtvDS^aTj^^F^UIT  land 
Pajaro  Valley  Orchard  Buysl 

Rare  chances  for  paying  investments.  Ideal 
climate  NO  Irrigation.  NO  smudging.  Im- 
proved ranches.  $100  to  $1000  per  acre. 

A  43-acre  ranch,  good  locotlon.  Cots  and 
Apples.  Av.  annual  income  $10,000.  Price 
$24,000.  Terms.  Fur  full  details  and  descrip- 
tive literature  write  FARM  &  FOREST  CO., 
Watsonville.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif.  


ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate  fine  water,  roads; 
electricity,  telephones:  on  R.  R. :  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise,  California. 


SMALL  YOUNG  ORCHARD,  walnuts  Interset 
apricots,  highly  improved,  plenty  water, 
fine  soli,  well  located.  Ventura  County.  Will 
bear  searching  investigation.  Priced  tor  quick 
sale,  terms.    P.  O.  Box  734.  Oxnard.  Calif. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


HONEY — California  Best,  direct  from  pro- 
ducer to  you.  It's  pure.  Just  as  the  bees 
made  It.  5 -lb  pail.  $1:  10-lb.  pall.  $1.76. 
Postpaid  to  3d  zone.  Y.  X.  WILLIAMS.  3« 
Hester  Ave..  San  Jose.  Calif     Phone  3330  -W. 


FAMOUS  NEVADA  HONEY,  delivered: 

2d  aone.  10-lb..  $1.66;  tO-lb.  can.  $6.75. 
2d  zone.  10-lb..  $1.76:  60-lb.  con.  $7.46. 

C.  B.  Andrews.  Box  334,  Fallon.  Nov. 
BEEKEEPING    Instruction   booklet  explains 
fully     Mailed  for  dime.    SPENCER  API- 
ARIES. Sawtelle.  Calif. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  TRACTORS 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Harrows,  Cul- 
tivators. Plows,  Tractors.  Tractor  Toola 
Save  half  price.  ARNOTT  A  CO..  Inc.,  112- 
118  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Between 
First  and  Second  Sts. 

J^OGS  

DOG  OWNERS'  TEXT-BOOK  FREE.  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  care,  training  and 
feeding.  Free  with  3  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  America's  popular  dog  and  hunting 
magazine.  Send  26c  today  (coin  or  stamps). 
SPORTSMAN'S  DIGEST.  606  Butler  Bldg.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  _^ 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

WANTED — Women,  girls.  Learn  dress  de- 
signing, making:  $36  week.  Learn  while 
earning.  Sewing  experience  unnecessary. 
Sample  lessons  free.  Write  immedlotely. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  Dept.  R-689. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

CARMRL  MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  GOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN:  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  de  Rosas.  Carmel-by-the-Sea.  Calif. 

HART'S    MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  eggs.     ALBERT  M.  HART.  Clements. 
Cal. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Chewing:  6  pounds.  $1  75:  10  pounds.  $3. 
Smoking:  6  pounds.  $1.26:  10  pounds,  $2: 
19  pounds.  $3. B0.  Rend  no  money.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOBACCO  UNION,  Paducah.  sty. 

^mj^mElsTE^so^rALT^ 


WOOL  SCOURED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  made  Into  Batls,  Com- 
forters and  Mattreoses;  old  wool  bedding 
made  new.  Write  for  prices  and  shipping 
tags.  CRESCENT  BATT  A  BEDDING  CO.. 
Stayton.  Oregon. 


Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 


EVERBEARING  Strawberry  Plants — Our  se- 
lect,  heovy-boarlng,   mountain-grows)  Pro- 
gressives produced  43.000  boxes  per  acre  first 
year:  plants  sot  In  March.  1*22.  Everbearing 

raspberry  and  other  varieties.  Write  tor 
prices     and      descriptive      folder.  CARL 

HEWITT.  Summit.  Colli.  

CORY  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY— Heavy 

producer.    Largo  plants.    Low  prices 
CHA&  B.  MORTENBON,  Lodl,  Calif. 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

CHOICB  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— 
Red  Raspberries.  Black  Raspberries.  Por- 
ple  Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thora- 
loos.  Macatawa.  Mammoth,  Himalaya.  Phe- 
nomenal end  Red  Logan  Dewberries,  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries. Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  STANFORD  BERRY  PLANT 
NURSERY,  Box  726.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

^lU^SE^Y_AJjp_GA^p^N^STOCJC 

NURSERY  STOCK— The  right  kind  at  right 
prices.  Got  In  touch  with  our  MONBT- 
SAVING  SYSTEM  A  general  line  of  hardy 
stock;  32  years  In  business.  Send  for  prices, 
etc    CARLTON  NURSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Ore. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS^UjPPLIES 

free" 
eastman  camera 

Have  your  Kodnk  fini^hlnr  done  hy  expert*. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  nnap  In  snapshot*," 
Write  (or  our  new   price  Hat  and  bow  to 

fet  the  free  camera. 

Vacuum  Fumigation 

tPart   2  of  Prof.  Weldon's  article  on  "Bat- 
tling Bugs  In  Vacuum."  which  was  begun  In 
the  March  IS  issue.) 

What  Is  being  done  with  dates  can 
be  done  with  other  dried  fruits,  ami 
already  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  extension  of  the  work.  The  proc- 
ess now  is  under  consideration  by  the 
raisin  growers,  as  insurance  against  in- 
sect attack  In  the  popular  Sun-Maid 
raisin  package. 

The  application  of  this  new  method 
of  fumigation  to  nursery  stock  u  at- 
ment  early  suggested  itself.  It  la  a 
well  known  fact  that  certain  borers 
are  not  killed  by  ordinary  fumigation 
methods.  Also  that  the  egg  stage  of 
certain  insects  may  be  highly  resist- 
ant. 

By  means  of  treatment  in  a  vacuum 
fumigator.  It  is  possible  to  kill  certain 
pests  and  certain  stages  of  other  posts 
that  heretofore  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed by  fumigation. 

By  this  method,  any  of  the  contact 
insecticides  or  fungicides  could  be 
used  in  the  fumigator,  and  trees  or 
plants  can  be  treated  under  conditions 
which  will  insure  maximum  pen- 'ra- 
tion. Already  Mackie  has  become 
convinced  that  the  peach  tree  borer, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  in- 
sect posts  of  the  peach  and  one  which 
has  necessitated  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  inspectors  In  order  that  Its 
spread  might  be  checked,  can  be  com- 
pletely eradicated  by  treatment  of 
the  Infested  stock. 

Liquid  treatment  can  be  accom- 
plished in  five  minutes  and  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  temperature  considera- 
tions. Mackie  states  also  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  fumigator  is  so  simple  as 
to  be  fool  proof. 

The  method  used  is  simple.  A 
strong,  cylindrical,  upright  chamber 
16  constructed  of  heavy  boiler  Iron. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  attachment 
of  a  vacuum  pump  so  that  the  pres- 
sure may  be  reduced.  The  liquid  In- 
secticide Is  placed  in  the  chamber  and 
the  nursery  stock  is  placed  in  the 
liquid  and  left  long  enough  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  pressure  the  required 
amount. 

In  recent  experiments,  miscible  oil, 
one  part  to  fourteen  parts  of  water, 
was  used,  and  it  was  found  that  no 
borer,  no  matter  how  well  protected 
in  Its  burrow,  could  stand  the  treat- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  the  most  com- 
petent Inspector  always  to  detect  the 
presence  of  tiny  borers  in  a  tree.  Like- 
wise it  is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 

to  detect  the  presence  of  certain  other 
pests:  therefore  Inspection,  while  valu- 
able, is  not  100  per  cent  efficient. 


S  PERRY 
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SUcti  6.7,0,10, 
15  and  24  inches 


Bean 
Turbine 
Pumps 


If  you  want  water  out  of 
your  old  domestic  well 
but  do  not  want  to  spend 
money  to  deepen  it  and 
make  it  larger,  use  the 
Bean  Turbine  Pump.  A 
size  small  enough  to  fit  a 
6-inch  hole,  with  capac- 
ity of  100  to  180  G.  P.  M. 

Send  coupon  for  catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101    W.  Julian  St,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

I  ul   W.  Julian  St.  San  Joat,  Cal. 
Please  send  your  new  pump  catalog  to  my  jddress. 


"HOW  I  MADE 

$10,000  in  One  Year 

WITH  4200  HENS" 

ts  a  complete  course  in  eijfc  farmiing.  It  gives 
tha  exact  dally  melhoila  in  use  on  one  of  the 
moKt  profitable  egy  farina  in  California. 

WHY  WASTE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

when  »uih  a  simple,  Kiiro  method  is  open  to 
you?  Any  one  can  follow  It  because  it  was 
written  by  a  man  who  Is  daing  the  very 
thing  every  day. 

11*0   pageH.   paper  cover,    $1.60  postpaid. 

Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enllarged. 

Jos.  H.  Tumbach,  R.  R.  2,  Box  350 
Pasadena.  Calif. 

Tins  Is  tlie  egir  t  inn  Prof.  Dryden  wrote 
about  In  "The  Country  Gentleman." 


LAGUNA  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERY 


We  haw  thousands  of  ft.  I.  Reds  hatohed  each 
»re«.  (13  per  hundred:  1149  per  thousand.  Or- 
d*rt   filled  promptly. 

LACUNA    EI.KCTKIC  HATCHERY 
4201    Naeuu   St.       Boyle    7040.       Us  Aaaelst 


F*cla,eff^StumpPullMS 


Im  proved  Drum  Type  KIRSTIN^f 
^^tamp  Pullar,  Doobla  Action,  4i| 
a,  pulls  K 
coat  of m 


btornp  ] 

.Jjpaada.  On« man alona.  L 

big  aturaoa  at  coat  <    _  - 
kavaj  law  centa  each  —  ^*jbm 

EASY.  QUICK.  ^ 


OHuMtiOitMintlH.  - 

Ufrltm      °"  ■>''  •»'•  Orie^  and  t.rn...     *' '*'»  '"■ 
■»#-»»•       Me  m         d..e.     D.reet  l»i -  .  or..  at  Ore 

IMarf  *>**.  »»,.«  Fr,r,eUc*.' 

Calif. 

A.  J.  Klritin  Co..  4505  Lud  St..  Eecanaba,  Mleh. 


I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

,452  Pacific  Finance  Bld^C  Los  Angeles ,  Cai.  j 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

llradqiiiu-tere  for  Kverythhig  Needed  In  the 
Care  at 

Send  for  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

Tha  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
K.  I oiii         I.e.  Angelee,  CaJ. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


Farm  Hand  Succeeds 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 

Wickman  early  realized  the  advan- 
tage of  tying  cows  to  his  fruit  trees. 
Dairying  provided  a  steady  income 
while  the  peach  and  prune  orchards 
were  coming  into  bearing.  The  cows 
also  afforded  a  good  home  market  ton 
the  hay  and  grain  crops  produced  and 
maintained  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility. 

Evidence  of  the  natural  and  acquired 
richness  of  the  ground  is  found  in  the 
heavy  crops  grown.  For  example,  an 
old  alfalfa  field  which  had  been  pas- 
tured two  years  was  plowed  up  and 
planted  to  Mariout  barley,  which  yield- 
ed forty-four  120-pound  sacks  per  acre. 
Part  of  the  land  then  was  planted  to 
Indian  corn,  of  which  two  and  one-half 
acres  filled  a  70-ton  silo.  The  rest  made 
50  bushels  of  grain  per  acre. 

Butte  County  people  point  to  this  ex- 
ample of  double  cropping  with  pardon- 
able pride:  One  hundred  ten  bushels 
of  barley  and  50  bushels  of  corn,  a  total 
of  160  bushels  of  grain  on  one  acre  In 
orf%  year;  5280  pounds  of  grain  and  28 
tons  of  silage  from  the  same  area  in 
twelve  months. 

IMPORTS  FARM  LABORERS 

Wickman  solves  the  labor  problem 
by  importing  young  men  from  Ger- 
many who  make  steady,  reliable  work- 
ers, and  are  on  the  job  every  day, 
month  after  month. 

Hogs  and  walnuts  are  two  profit- 
able side  lines  on  the  Wickman  ranch. 
The  former  convert  dairy  by-products 
into  pork  and  the  latter  provide  shade 
and  nutritious  nuts.  Black  walnut  trees 
were  planted  around  the  farm  buildings 
and  along  the  roadside,  being  budded 
to  English  varieties  when  four  years 
old.  One  hundred  trees  yielded  78 
sacks  of  nuts  last  year. 

Fruit  trees  gradually  are  supplanting 
dairy  cows,  only  eight  of  the  latter  be- 
ing kept  at  present,  together  with  seven 
heifers.  "Dairying  is  hard,  confining 
work,"  explains  Wickman.  "I've  served 
my  time  at  the  milk  pail  and  am  will- 
ing to  let  some  one  else  taken  a  turn 
at  it."  - 

LAND  PRICES  ADVANCE 

When  questioned  regarding  the  pres- 
ent chances  of  a  farm  hand  saving 
enough  wages  to  buy  a  Feather  River 
bottom  farm,  Wickman  had  little  en- 
couragement to  offer.  "Raw  land  is 
now  selling  in  this  neighborhood  for 
$400  an  acre,  which  is  more  than  four 
times  what  I  paid.  The  cost  of  build- 
ings and  machinery  also  is  much 
higher. 

"The  Government  should  make  loans 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
man  with  $2000  to  buy  20  acres  of  this 
land,  improve  and  pay  for  it  out  of 
what  It  can  be  made  to  produce.  This 
would  not  only  benefit  honest,  capable 
young  men,  but  also  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  community  and  entire 
country." 


Crane's  Dairy  Methods 

Ten  pounds  of  silage  is  fed  to  each 
cow  twice  a  day,  while  seven  pounds  of 
oats  and  vetch  hay  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  "sure  milk" — a  prepared  dairy 
feed — complete  the  daily  ration.  Vetch 
has  been  found  to  double  the  hay  yield, 
three  tons  per  acre  being  secured  on 
old  land.  The  ordinary  purple  vetch 
does  not  thrive  in  that  locality,  which  is 
half  way  between  Sebastopol  and  the 
ocean,  but  the  black  Oregon  vetch 
grows  to  perfection. 

Milk  is  marketed  at  the  Valley  Ford 
condensery,  which  pays  30  cents  a  gal- 
lon, deducting  20  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  hauling.  Two  cents  a  pound 
above  the  market  price  is  paid  for  but- 
terfat.  Crane's  cows  were  averaging 
44  pounds  of  butterfat  In  February. 

Steve  Crane  is  a  good  example  of  a 
farmer  who  is  making  a  conspicuous 
success  by  industry,  economy  and  the 
exercise  of  good,  hard  common  sense. 
The  latter  Is  aided  by  every  available 
agency,  such  as  the  farm  press,  experi- 
ment station  bulletins  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  extension  service.  Crane  helped 
materially  to  "put  over"  the  Valley 
Ford  stock  show,  being  a  public  spirited 
citizen  who  is  always  willing  to  labor 
for  the  general  good. — O.  H.  B. 


GIVING  AWAY  YEARBOOKS 
Senators  and  representatives  are  giv- 
ing away  1922  yearbooks  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recently 
issued.  Write  to  your  Congressman 
for  a  copy. 


Polytechnic  College  of  Engineering 

13th  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Leading  Technical  College  of  the  West 

New  Klectrlcal,  Hydraulic,  Steam,  I'hyslcal  and  Chemical  laboratories,     (iriints  de- 
gree, to  Engineering  Graduate*.    Machine  Shop  Practice  and  Auto  Mechanic*. 

Combines  High  School  and  College  Courses 

This  college  was  established  over  twenty  years  ago  to  give  young  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  In  high  standard  engineering  training.  The  courses  cover  the 
regular  college  subjects  in  the  engineering  courses — in  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical, 
Mining  and  Architectural  Engineering. 

Full  course  requires  from  24  to  30  months.  Preparatory  coursea  for  those  requir- 
ing them.  Special  machine  shop  and  auto  mechanics  courses.  All  non-essential 
subjects  omitted.  Individual  supervision  and  small  groups  in  lecture  classes  and 
laboratory  work. 

Said  to  be  the  best  equipped  school  of  Ita  kind  west  of  Chicago.  Owns  and  occu- 
pies Its  own  buildings.  » 

Write  to  us  for  full  Information.  (Free  Catalog.) 


W.  E.  GIBSON,  Pres. 


H.  C.  INGRAM,  Vice  Pres. 


w 
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Week  eachMonth 
~d  note  the 
difference 

You  can  get  more  milk  from  your 
cows — now,  and  all  through  the  win- 
ter and  spring.  Read  how — and  why 
— then  act. 

Late  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  are  a  se- 
vere strain  on  the  milch  cow's  system.  Winter 
feeds  are  harder  to  assimilate  and  turn  into 
milk  than  green  pasturage.  The  digestive  and 
milk-making  organs  become  run  down.  Lets 
milk  and  lowered  vitality  result. 

BUT — you  can  easily  maintain  vitality  at 
summer  level  and  decidedly  increase  the  milk 
flow  by  a  one- week-a-month  use  of  Kow-Kare. 
This  famous  medicine  for  cows  tones  up  the 
genital  and  digestive  organs — enables  them  to 
throw  off  disease  and  make  milk  faster. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  follow  this  plan  and 
find  the  very  slight  cost  of  the  treatment  repaid 
a  hundred  fold.  Only  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow- 
Kare  morning  and  night  is  required — and  only 
one  week  out  of  the  month. 

If  disease  does  creep  into  the  herd,  Kow-Kare 
goes  to  this  origin  of  the  trouble  and  acta 
promptly.  For  Barrenness,  Retained  After- 
birth, Abortion,  Scours,  Milk  Fever,  Bunches, 
Loss  of  Appetite,  etc,  Kow-Kare  has  been  the 
standard  remedy  the  country  over  for  25  years. 

Make  a  test  of  this  more-milk  plan — try  it  on 
part  of  your  herd  and  convince,  yourself.  Your 
feed  dealer,  general  store  or  druggist  will  supply 
you — large  size  Kow-Kare,  $1.25;  medium  size, 
65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  malls 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  valuable  free  hook, 
"The  Home  Cow  Uoctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  an  d  Baa;  Balm  for  California. 

GERMAIN  SEEP  COMPANY, 

i.os    uraBXJM,  California   


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper  Until  You've  Read  tha  Ada 
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OTTAWA 


PrW*B  SmiihW  on  thti  b(t«r,  i—- 
t«r  cutting  mac h Id*  Saws  loirs, 
iltnb»:  f»llr  tr«M.  10- year  Goarar)- 
tti*    Cash  or  Eur  Term*. 

Free  ****       sp--*'*1  off«r 


Big  Sale, 
Now 

$9f° 


F.O.B. 
Ottawa 
Kans. 

Writ*  quick  b.rorc*sl>rrdal  Pa.  19 1  26 

OTTAWA  MFC  COMPANY... 


OTTAWA.  KANS. 


USED 

PIPE 

All  Sizes 

in  Stock 

Standard  and 

Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC 

PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St.,  S 

an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bates  Began  Farming  at  Twelve 


EP.  E  \TES,  one  of  the  hustling 
•  tild  men  for  the  Peach  and  Fig 
Growers,  began  working  on  his 
father's  farm  in  northeastern  Mis- 
souri— 22  miles  from  Hannibal,  the 
home  of  Mark  Twain— at  the  tender 
age  of  12,  and  three  years  later  was 
given  charge  of  the  entire  280-acre 
place,  with  its  full  complement  of 
mules  and  negroes.  His  father  was 
away  from  home  on  business  most  of 
the  time,  so  that  young  Bates  had 
things  pretty  much  his  own  way. 

"One  of  the  bpst  darkies  that  ever 
worked  for  us,"  Bates  relates,  "was  a 
big  fellow  from  Mississippi  who  was 


DATEMTC  Write  ,oda5  for  '"•'«  Instruc- 
rHIIjllIiJ  Won  book  and  "Evidence  of 
Conception"  blank.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion.  C'l.AK- 
ENCE  O'BHIBN,  ItrriMered  1'ntent  I.umver. 
Kill  Southern  Huildins;,  Washington,  I),  £. 


(fryfoniia  Whjtelgghorn  Breedin?  farms 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

IVe  are  direct  importers  and  breeders  of  th^se  world  famous 
reg-producers.  At  the  Itreat  19211  Oakland  show  our  English 
Leghorn*  were  tlie  center  of  attraction.  To  meet  the  Increasing 
demand  for  lhU  stock  we  hare  for  the  months  of  February 
snd  March  Increased  our  hatching  capacity.  Tou  maj  place 
four  order  with  a   10  per  cent  deposit  for  dellsery  of  chicks 

on   any   Thursday   the   balance  of  the  treason. 

OUR    PRICES — Hatching    Eggs:    IS,   U:    100.    »12:   300.  )M- 

1000.   fioo.     Baby  Chicks:  Ion.  »25;  M0.   JU>0:  1000,  UN. 
CALIFORNIA    WHITE    LEGHORN    BREEDING  FARMS 

Lankershlm.    Los  Angeles  County.  Calif.   Route   I.   Box  277- M 


put  off  a  Bteamer  for  some  sort  of 
devilment.  He  would  follow  two  corn 
cultivators  and  cut  out  all  the  weeds, 
handling  a  hoe  like  some  eoons  handle 
a  razor.  The  colored  farmers  here  in 
California  are  good  workers,  but  in  or- 
der to  keep  their  respect,  white  folks 
cannot  treat  them  as  social  equals." 

Bates  has  no  sympathy  for  people 
who  complain  of  California  weather 
and  conditions,  because  the  climate 
and  surroundings  here  are  so  much 
superior  to  what  people  have  to  put 
up  with  in  other  States. 

"Folks^  here  don't  know  anything 
about  bad  roads,"  declares  Bates. 
"  Back  in  Missouri  it  sometimes  takes 
a  four-horse  team  to  pull  an  empty 
wagon,  for  the  mud  will  roll  up  and 
lock  the  wheels.  As  for  disagreeable 
work  and  weather,  let  a  native  Cali- 
fornian  haul  frozen  corn  fodder  in 
winter,  when  the  mule  team  is  ready 
to  run  off  at  the  drop  of  your  hat. 
Such  experiences  tend  to  make  a  man 
contented  with  life  here  in  the  I-anrf 
of  Sunshine." 

After  years  spent  in  merchandising 
in  Montana  and  Missouri,  Bates  came 
to  California  to  find  congenial  outdoor 
work.  He  has  driven  a  Ford  11,000 
miles  without  repairs,  using  the  same 
tires  and  spark  plugs.  He  believes  in 
careful  driving  and  respects  the  rights 
of  the  road.  Much  depends  upon  how 
a  car  is  handled  the  first  500  miles, 
he  points  out,  and  believes  that  a  car 
has  to  be  properly  broken  in,  the  same 
as  a  horse. — O.  H.  B.  


Handle  Your  Hay  Crop 

With  the  Good  Hay  Tools  Sold  by 

the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 


McCormick-Deering 
Self-Dump  Rake 

The  McCormick-Deering  self-dump 
rake  is  of  steel  construction  through- 
out. It  is  so  strongly  built  that  it 
will  stand  up  successfully  under  the 
roughest  usage  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected  in  the  field.  The  best  angle 
steel  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
frame.  The  McCormick-Deering  is  the 
kind  of  rake  that  leaves  a  clean  field. 


OUR  DEALER  who  has  his  store  near  you  will 
furnish  you  with  just  what  you  want.  The  hay 
tools  sold  by  him  will  put  your  hay  where  you 
want  it,  the  way  you  want  it,  in  the  quickest,  most 
economical  manner.  McCormick  and  Deering  and  Mil- 
waukee mowers  can  be  depended  upon  to  cut  hay  every 
minute.  The  self-dump  rakes  are  known  the  world 
over  for  their  quick,  clean  work,  and  light  draft. 

McCormick-Deering  sweep  rakes  provide  a  quick 
method  of  getting  your  hay  to  the  baling  press,  and 
McCormick-Deering  hay  presses  put  it  into  neat,  tight 
bales  that  keep  better,  are  easier  to  handle,  store,  and 
feed,  and  that  bring  the  top  price  on  the  market. 
McCormick-Deering  hay  presses  are  made  for  use  with 
either  horse  or  engine  power. 

Rely  on  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 
in  Your  Community. 

International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 
(Incorporated) 


734  Lawrence  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


201  Potrero  A-venue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


30,000 


roots  of 


.planted  by  C.GJkdIard 
of  Montebellb  district 
last  June  produced, 
heavy  crops  for  the 

winter  market 


This  wonderful 
is  bound  to  ma 
for  growers.  It 
other  varieties— 
niant — produces 
from  planting 
highest  market 


Get  our 


new  rhubarb 
ke  big  money 
out-yields  all 
-If  never  dor- 
three  months 
—  commands 
prices. 

FREE  folder  today! 


*  Plant  Ca 

Sixth  «  Main  3t* 

Opj>  M.  I>*l>«* 

Loa  Angeles,  CaL 


Killed  200  Rats 
at  One  Baiting 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed.  Amaxing 
Virus  Quickly  Killed  Them  All. 
Not    ■  Poison. 

"1  was  overrun  with  rats,"  writes  H. 
O.  Stenfert  of  Uedford,  Mich.  "Seemed 
to  be  several  hundred  of  them.  fn*. 
Ftriet  nnd  Traps  failed.  Was  discour- 
aged. Tried  Imperial  Virus  and  was 
rid  of  them  all  in  a  short  time.  Have 
found  rat  skeletons,  large  and  small, 
all  over  the  farm. 

"The  year  previous  Rata  killed  200  nut  at 
:inn  baby  chicks.  Last  year  saved  t  hem  all. 
Will  send  for  111  bottles  tor  neighbors  and 
we   will   cle;m   up   the  whole  neighborhood." 

Rats,  MVe, 
Gopher?.  In  fact 
all  K  o  rl  a  n  t  a, 
greedily  oat  Im- 
perial Virus  on 
bait.  Sets  up 
burning;  fever, 
l-ests  die  nut  ,1. Is 
huntinK     i.i  \v;ii,i      Hurnilrss    to  hu- 

ll, .triv  Poultry,  pets,  stork,  etc.  Koonomlcal 
to  use.  Indorsed  by  Kami  Bureau  fCxp'Tta 
and  large,  nationally  known  Institutions 
everywhere. 

You  Can  Get  Tours  Free 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Writs  today  to  Im- 
perial Laboratories.  Dept.  1*60.  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  they  will  mall  you  two  regular 
11.00  buttles  of  Imperial  Virus  (double 
strength).  Pay  postman  only  1.00  and  few 
cents  postage  on  arrival.  Use  one  jroui  M  t 
snd  sell  th«  other  to  a  neighbor,  thua  get- 
ting yours  free.  Readers  risk  no  money,  as 
Imperial  Laboratories  are  full)'  responsible 
and  will  refund  your  $1.00  on  request  any 
time  within  30  days.  , 

Ca»h  or 
Credit 


That  1 
for  oan  nua 
adclna     Buy   si  1c 
i  Tiered     by     a  n 
house.    We  Import 
rope—  In    hugs  ouai 
discounts.    You  get 
our  direct   buying  I 
njoney.    Take  a 
in  days"  free  tr 


KLEIN  &  CO.  XL '  B-nil.  Cl'ease. 

Nearly  ose-ousrter  restory  la  same  lew  atlas. 


fljowgo  Farm  With 
«PU  •     Your  Ford 


The  Ford- A -1 
your  Ford  car  o 
chassis  Into  s  p." 
Plows  discs,  ha 


(i.  L.  WIIaLITS 

1UI  Ual versify  A  vesta*  ■  «. 
MINNEAPOLIS.    HN.M  -ol  A 
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rWKTER- frm  Wealth 


Big  South  Coast  Development  Project  Completed 

AS  the  curtain  of  the  years  rolls  back,  California  presents  to  the  world  one 
of  her  loveliest  possessions.  Once  more  water,  the  magic  key,  has  un- 
locked long-slumbering  resources.  New  homes,  new  farms,  new  towns,  new 
wealth  will  follow  its  life-giving  touch.    For  here,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  Nature  has  blessed  a  beautiful  countryside  with  a  climate  in  which 
'  'winter  and  summer  are  all  mixed  up." 


Soon  these  J.ertUe  valleys  will  be 
dotted  with  orchard  trees  and 
fields  of  early  vegetables. 


Learn  an  Auto  Trade 

You  Can  Earn  $35.00  to  $1000.00  a  Week 

Jobs  Open  Right  Now  for  Mechanics,  Electricians,  Garage  Foremen,  Salesman-Demonstrators 


it's  the  size  of  the  pay  check  that  counts 
these  days.  Steady  plugging,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  for  a  small  bit  of 
salary — just  enough  to  get  along — finally 
gets  on  the  nerves  of  the  best  of  men. 

Are  You  in  the 

Class  of  the  Underpaid? 

Have  you  become  discontented  with  the 
small  salary  you're  receiving?  Have  you 
realized  that  you're  just  drifting  along — 
"gettinp  by" — without  building  a  future  for 
yourself'.'  Do  you  KNOW  you're  underpaid? 
Perhaps  not  underpaid  for  the  work  you're 
doing,  but  underpaid  for  the  ability  that's  in 
you.  the  ability  to  do  big  thingH  and  earn 
big  money  if  you  only  had  the  chance. 


1 


i 


I'pto-date  lathes,  millers,  shapers  and 
presses  are  part  of  the  equipment  you 
train  on  in  Sational  machine  shops. 

Think  of  the  Opportunities 

in  the  Auto  Business 

Think  of  the  men  who  started  a  few  years 
ago  with  a  small  repair  shop — doing  all  the 
work  themselves — who  are  today  owners  of 
big  garages.  Think  of  the  mechanics,  the 
electricians,  the  auto  salesmen  who  are  now 
earning  big  money — men  who  are  always  in 
big  demand,  who  can  ask  for  big  salaries  and 
get  them. 

You  Can  Be  an  Auto  Expert 
After  Few  Weeks'  Training 
NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to 
get  into  fasci- 
nating, money- 
making  auto 
b  u  s  i  n  e  as  in  a 
few  short  weeks. 
Now  is  the  time 
to  start  training. 
O  p  p  o  r  t  unities 
greater  than 
ever  before. 


National  Automotive  gives  Advanced  Auto-Electrical 
Training  in  the  finest  electrical  departments  in  America 

Special  Electrical 
and  Battery  Course 

This  is  just  one  part  of  the  complete  National 
Automotive  Training.  But  because  auto  elec- 
tricians are  probably  the  highest  paid  of  all 
auto  mechanics,  earning  from  $200  to  $350  a 
month,  extra  special  attention  is  given  to  elec- 
trical training  in  order  that  every  man  may 
qualify  in  this  particular  branch  of  automotive 
engineering. 

Thousands  of  Dollars'  Worth  of  New 
Electrical  Equipment  in  New 
National  Automotive  Bldg. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  -in  new 
and  special  electrical  equipment  to  make  the 
Electrical  Department  of  National  Automotive 
the  finest  and  most  complete  in  the  country. 
Remember,  this  is  just  a  part  of  the  thorough 
National  training,  and  this  special  advanced 
electrical  training  is  included  in  the  regular 
low  tuition  fee. 
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Since  1905  this  school  has  been  perfectii 
practical  system  of  automotive  training 
would  absolutely  qualify  any  ambitious 
in  every  branch  of  automotive  englneei 
Our  experienced  auto  mechanic  liurtruc 
are  the  best  that  can  be  secured  in  the  a 
try.  Our  method  of  actual  shop  practic. 
all  types  of  motors,  electrical  systems,  lai 
etc.,  makes  it  possible  for  any  man  any 
to  qualify  as  an  expert. 

Thousands  of  Successful  Gradut 

Prove  Oar  System  of  Training  £ 

Men  like  Paul  Brtggs,  Portland.  Oregon.  . 
makes  $4000  year  with  Robinson-Smith 
Cecil  Nichols,  Tucson.  Ariz.,  who  is 
managing  a  garage;  Fred  K.  Jones.  M 
City,  Idaho,  who  boasts  of  a  $76  mon 
increase  in  salary:  Wm.  I*  Beatty.  Frt 
Cal  .  who  started  National  training  at 
age  of  55  years,  and  doubled  salary.  V 
other  men  have  done,  you  can  do  — ' 
National  training. 
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National  s 
Automotive 
Dept.  92, 
811  S.  Figueroa, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  your  64- page  il- 
lustrated   auto    book  absolutely 
FREE. 

Name   

Street  No  

City    State.... 


Storage  Battery  Building  and  Hepait 
ing  is  part  of  your  regular  trainin, 
at  this  great  school. 

Earn  Room  and  Board 
While  You  Learn 

Jobs  guaranteed    to    earn    your  room 
board  while  learning.    Think  of  it.  You' 
become  a  big- pay  auto  expert  at  practlt' 
no  expense  except  small   tuition  'cost: 
extras;  no  tools  to  buy,  no  books  used, 
limited  FREE  employment  service. 


Send  Now  for  Big  FREE 
Illustrated  Auto  Book 


Mail  the  coupon  for  big  free  Illustrated  a 
book.     Explains    everything  —  64  pages 
auto  facts.    Scores  of  photo  tllustratl 
of  students  in  training.    Tells  why 
man  of  any  age  can  learn  at  Nalio 
How  National  special  employment  s. 
ice  finds  your  job  for  you.    Send  for 
wonderful  FREE  book  today  —  N( 
Learn  how  National  places  hundred) 
men  just  like  you  in  big  pay  auto  j 
Don't  work  for  small  salary  | 
longer.    Get    into    the  big- 
class  NOW.   Mail  the  coupon 
day  for  the  Big  FREE  auto  b 


National  Automotive 

Dept.  92,  Lot   Aagcle*.  Ca 


National  Automotive 
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To  more  than  four  million  homes 
this  book  brings  a  savins 


This  book  is  saving  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  American  people 


Are  you  using  this  Book?  Is  it 
saving  money  for  you  and  your 
family? 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  saving  it  brings 
into  your  home? 

Do  you  consult  this  Book — this 
price  guide  —  every  week  to  find 
the  lowest  price  for  everything  you 
buy? 

It  will  save  you  many  dollars  on 
your  needs,  on  your  family's  needs, 
if  you  use  it.  It  will  give  you  the 
lowest  price  on  goods  of  standard 
quality — always . 

Millions  Buy  from  this  Book  on  Faith 
in  the  Name  Montgomery  Ward 

For  Fifty  Years,  Montgomery  Ward 
has  been  selling  only  goods  of  Standard, 
Serviceable  quality.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  learned  by  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence that  they  can  trust  Ward's  and 
that  Ward's  prices  are  as  low  as  abso- 
lutely reliable  goods  can  be  bought. 

For  Fifty  Years,  we  have  kept  faith 


with  the  public.  We  never  sacrifice  qual- 
ity to  make  a  seemingly  low  price.  We 
make  no  price  baits  by  offering  goods  of 
inferior  quality.  We  quote  the  lowest 
possible  prices — but  always  on  the  kind 
of  merchandise  that  stands  examina- 
tion and  use. 

Buy  From  this  Book— 
Use  it  Every  Week 

This  Book  is  of  value  to  you  only  if 
you  get  the  habit  of  using  it  every  week. 


Your  Orders  Slipped 
Witmn  4A  hours 

Our  new  system  of  filling  orders  is  now 
six  months  old.  Six  months'  successful  op- 
eration enables  us  to  say — Your  Order  will 
be  shipped  promptly ;  certainly  in  lets  than 
48  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  orders  are  now 
being  shipped  the  tame  day  they  are 
received. 

With  the  lowest  market  prices,  goods 
always  of  Ward  Quality,  and  the  most 
prompt  and  accurate  service,  it  is  true  in- 
deed that:  "Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.,  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House  it  Today  the 
Most  Progressive." 


It  will  save  you  money  only  if  you  use 
it.  And,  then  it  will  bring  into  your 
home  a  great  satisfaction  and  a  large 
saving. 

It  will  bring  you  the  advantage  of  al- 
ways getting  dependable  goods.  It  will 
insure  your  getting  prompt,  courteous 
service.  It  will  insure  your  always  buy- 
ing at  the  lowest  price. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  the  oldest 
mail  order  house— the  originator  of  sell- 
ing goods  by  mail.  Yet,  never  in  our 
Fifty  Years'  history  has  this  organization 
been  so  capable  of  serving  you  well,  so 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  of  prog- 
ress and  so  alert  to  ^ive  you  satisfactory 
service  and  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Buy  from  this  Book.  Fill  all  your 
needs  from  this  Book — everything  for 
the  Family,  the  Home  and  the  Farm. 
Consult  it  daily  to  find  the  right  price, 
the  lowest  price  for  dependable  goods  of 
standard  quality. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago  Kansas  City 

St.  Pattf  Fori  Worth 


Montgomery  Ward  tfCQ 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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Winter  Rhubarb,  a  Promising  Crop 

Southern  California  Specialty  Farmers  Make  Fat  Profits  Duri?ig  the 
Lean  Season  by  Capitalizing  Their  Well  Known  Climate 


ABULOUS  profits  have  been 
made  in  rhubarb  raising. 
But  they  are  not  made  every 
year,  and  the  pieplant  pro- 
ducer has  his  troubles  Just 
like  every  other  fellow  who's 
playing  the  farming  game. 
True,  during  the  period  of 
peak  prices,  Southern  California  grow- 
ers realized  more  than  $2800  an  acre.  In 
this  case  the  crop  was  picked  five  times 
and  canneries  took  all  the  output  not 
demanded  for  fresh  shipment.  During 
another  year  frost  and  sluggish  demand 
created  havoc  and  left  many  growers 
"in  the  red." 

"A  lot  of  wild  stories  about  rhubarb 
profits  have  been  circulated,"  says  R. 
L.  Reynolds  of  La  Habra,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  producers 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact  some  years  are  good 
and  some  decidedly  bad.  The  man  who 
Btays  in  the  business  year  after  year 
can  depend  upon  good  average  profits. 

GOOD  MARGIN  OF  PROFIT 

"The  cost  of  production  is  not  exces- 
sive, compared  with  the  yield  per  acre 
■ — especially  when  one  considers  that 
rhubarb  is  a  perennial  crop.  Once 
established,  it  will  yield  for  several 
years."  Some  enthusiasts  believe  this 
remarkable  plant  will  yield  indefinitely 
If  properly  managed.  Embree  has  eight- 
year-old  plants,  and  Wagner  says  rhu- 
barb need  never  be  "too  old"  if  given 
plenty  of  fertilizer. 

The  success  of  Southern  California 
producers  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
development  of  Improved  varieties. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  paid 
$3500  for  5000  plants  of  Embree's  Giant 
Cherry.  He  also  grows  Wagner's  Giant 
Cherry  and  other  Improved  sorts. 

This  grower  estimates  costs  of  pro- 
duction about  as  follows: 

Culture,  including  irrigation,  $125 
per  acre. 

Fertilizing,  $75  per  acre. 


(See  illustrations 

Harvesting,  $140  per  acre. 

The  latter  item  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  yield.  Picking  and  packing 
cost  about  35  cents  a  box  (30  pounds 
net)  at  this  ranch. 

Prices  vary  greatly.  Last  year  some 
growers  received  $3  a  box  and  har- 
vested 300  boxes  per  acre  at  one  cut- 
ting. The  number  of  crops  harvested 
in  a  season  depends  largely  upon 
weather  and  market  conditions,  but  as 
a  rule  only  two  "or  three  cuttings  are 
made. 

One  advantage  in  growing  this  crop 
is  that  the  harvest  may  be  delayed 
pending  improved  market  demand,  and 
that  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  crop 
as  desired  may  be  pulled  at  any  one 
time. 

PERIOD  OF  BEST  PRICES 

The  period  of  best  prices  for  South- 
ern California  growers  usually  is  from 
February  15  to  April  15.  However,  in 
practically  frostless  sections  stalks  may 
be  pulled  during  practically  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  the  market 
often  is  high  during  the  winter.  Fre- 
quently good  sales  are  made  in  October 
and  November. 

During  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  northern  rhubarb  reaches  the 
Los  Angeles  market,  and  the  East  is 
plentifully  supplied  from  local  sources, 
so  that  most  Southern  growers  allow 
their  fields  to  "rest,"  applying  enough 
irrigating  water  to  keep  the  roots  well 
Bupplied  and  the  young,  tender  shoots 
alive  and  cultivating  frequently. 

Although  cultural  practices  vary  in 
different  localities  and  according  to 
variety,  most  producers  agree  upon  the 
necessity  for  fertilization.  W.  J.  Em- 
bree of  El  Monte  is  perhaps  the  heavi- 
est user  of  commercial  plant  food.  He 
applies  200  to  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  is  spread  along  the  furrows 
and  disked  under.  In  addition,  he  gives 
a  top  dressing  of  barnyard  manure 


on  Page  1) 
when  available.  Most  growers  use  some 
form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in  late 
summer  and  again  during  the  winter 
for  the  spring  crop.  Some  believe  in 
mowing  down  the  stalks  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Mr.  Embree  now  has  about  15  acres 
devoted  to  this  crop — all  planted  to  the 
variety  developed  by  himself — Em- 
bree's Giant  Cherry.  In  addition  to 
the  returns  from  market  sales,  he  en- 
joys a  profitable  demand  for  root 
divisions  for  propagation. 

GOOD  YIELD  OF  CUTTINGS 

One  two-year-old  plant  will  yield 
three  or  four  cuttings,  while  as  many 
as  ten  may  be  obtained  from  a  six- 
year-old  plant,  he  states.  New  plant- 
ings usually  are  made  from  March  to 
June,  depending  upon  conditions. 

Embree  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  in  the  South. 
He  recommend's  copious  irrigation. 
"Give  the  plants  water  before  they 
show  the  need  of  it,"  is  his  slo- 
gan. Frequent  cultivation,  he  points 
out,  is  equally  essential.  He  states 
that  the  rhubarb  is  more  than  95  per 
cent  water. 

Most  growers-plant  In  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row 
— or  3630  plants  to  the  acre.  Reynolds 
of  El  Monte,  however,  believes  it  more 
profitable  to  plant  in  rows  six  to  seven 
feet  apart,  and  three  to  four  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  A  large  part  of  the  acre- 
age on  the  Subtropic  Fruit  Farms,  un- 
der Mr.  Reynolds'  management,  is  in- 
ter-cropped in  young  citrus  orchards. 
In  fact,  rhubarb  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Reynolds  believes  plants  grown 
in  orchards  should  be  at  least  seven 
feet  from  the  trees.  The  yield,  when 
It  is  grown  as  an  intercrop,  is  reduced 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  as  com- 
pared with  open  planting. 

Fred  W.  Kelsey,  El  Monte  nursery- 


man and  real  estate  operator,  who* 
grows  rhubarb  as  a  "hobby,"  raised  it 
very  successfully  between  the  rows  of 
a  fig  orchard. 

"Rhubarb  is  easy  to  grow,"  says  Kel- 
sey. "Success  is  largely  a  matter  of 
location.  We  are  learning  the  futility 
of  planting  where  heavy  frosts  are 
frequent." 

LIKE  LOCAL  SORTS  BEST 

Unlike  Northern  California  growers, 
who  specialize  in  summer  varieties 
such  as  the  "Strawberry,"  Southern 
growers  prefer  the  special  types  devel- 
oped by  local  producers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
has  been  the  "Panama,"  a  prodigious 
yielder  which  has  been  widely  planted. 
Another  is  "Wagner's  Giant,"  developed 
by  the  veteran  Pasadena  nurseryman, 
who  has  been  called  "the  father  of  the 
industry"  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Other  varieties  are  the  Brandy  wine, 
which  many  consider  better  than  the 
ordinary  Crimson  or  Strawberry,  the 
Giant  Amber,  Burbank's  Giant  Crimson 
and  the  Senator,  a  newer  type. 

An  efficient  marketing  association  is 
functioning  in  the  south,  and  although 
it  does  not  include  the  Japanese  grow- 
ers, or  in  fact  a  number  of  the  larger 
American  producers,  it  represents  a 
large  acreage  and  has  accomplished 
much  during  its  comparatively  brief 
existence. 

El  Monte  may  be  said  to  be  th« 
center  of  the  industry.  A  small  acre- 
age near  Escondido,  San  Diego  County, 
is  owned  by  R.  N.  and  R.  G.  Martin. 

Mahew  Norton  of  Montelvo,  Ventura 
County,  has  about  four  acres.  The 
La  Habra  planting  totals  nearly  35 
acres,  and  one  Japanese  grower  is 
said  to  have  25  acres.  Smaller  plant- 
ings are  scattered  throughout  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  and  in  foothill  districts. 

What    are     (Continued  on  Page  5.). 


South  Coast  Awakening  to  New  Agricultural  Development 


I'  X|-l  MPORTANT  events  of  far- 
TK||§jf  reaching  agricultural  signifi- 
%  17P  cance  are  pending  In  the 
South  Coast  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Diego,  Los  An- 
geles and  the  rich  back 
country  will  share  equally 
in  the  awakening  that  al- 
ready is  following  recent  development 
of  water  for  irrigating. 

For  mile  after  mile  along  the  Coast 
highway,  motorists  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  vast  areas  of  fertile 
lands  lying  idle  or  devoted  to  super- 
ficial dry  farming.  Soon  all  this  will 
be  changed;  the  new-old  magic  of  irri- 
gation is  working  the  miracle  that  has 
transformed  so  many  sections  of  the 
semi-arid  West. 

To  the  investigator  it  seems  at  once 
odd  and  unfortunate  that  Intensive 
development  has  taken  place  in  many 
regions  less  favored  In  soil  and  cli- 
matic resources,  while  this  wonderland 
has  slumbered.  For  be  it  known  that 
few  parts  of  the  world  have  a  more 
equable  climate  than  the  coast  and 
foothill  districts  lying  between  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Mexican  line. 

ADAPTED  TO  EARLY  CROPS 

Established  plantings  here  and  there 
■how  the  value  of  these  lands  for  the 
production  of  winter  vegetables,  citrus 
fruits,  early  grapes  and 'similar  valu- 
able products.  And  as  a  home  place 
for  year  around  enjoyment,  this  beau- 
tiful country  bids  fair  to  take  a  lead- 
ing place  among  California's  loveliest. 
The  only  factor  that  has  held  back  its 
growth  in  population  and  production 
has  been  lack  of  water.  Now  all  this 
1b  changed. 

Two  Important  irrigation  projects, 
closely  related,  yet  separate,  have  been 
developed.    One  of  these  Is  the  Hen- 


Great  Irrigation  Projects — Ideal  Climatic  Con- 
ditions— Romance  and  Production 


sbaw  dam,  near  Santa  Isabel,  forming 
"Lake  Henshaw,"  a  body  of  water  capa- 
ble of  irrigatinf  more  than  30,000 
acres. 

This  project  was  constructed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Diego  County 
Water  Company,  of  which  William  G. 
Henshaw,  San  Francisco  capitalist,  is 
president  and  John  Treanor  vice  presi- 
dent. Another  personality  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  development  of  the 
South  Coast  is  that  of  "Colonel"  Ed 
Fletcher  of  San  Diego.  The  engineer- 
ing work  has  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  offices  of  J.  B.  Lippincott. 

The  otner  dam,  which  controls  the 
flow  and  flood  waters  of  the  San  Die- 
guito  River,  forms  a  reservoir  known 
as  "Lake  Hodges,"  named  after  Vice 
President  Hodges  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way, to  whose  vision  and  energy  is 
due  much  of  the  important  work  that 
is  taking  place. 

One  of  the  big  tracts  of  land  which 
will  be  opened  up  as  a  result  of  irriga- 
tion development  Is  the  beautiful  9000- 
acre  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  near  Del  Mar, 
which  will  be  irrigated  from  Lake 
Hodges. 

GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Quietly  and  without  publicity,  a  big 
organization,  under  the  management  of 
L.  G.  Sinnard,  has  been  at  work  for 
months,  building  roads,  laying  water 
mains,  constructing  buildings  and 
otherwise  making  ready  for  the  new 
community  of  homes  which  soon  will 
grace  the  rolling  hills  of  the  romantic 
old  ranch.  More  than  125  men,  with 
full  complement  of  tractors,  mules  and 


modern  equipment,  have  built  some 
fifty  miles  of  road,  and  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  other  work. 

An  attractive  hotel  of  true  Spanish 
design  and  equipped  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  walls  are  of  true  Spanish 
adobe  construction. 

The  hostelry  is  but  one  of  a  group 
of  civic  center  buildings,  designed  by 
famous  architects  and  laid  out  with 
artistic  judgment,  so  as  to  take  full 
advantage  of  natural  scenic  beauties. 
In  fact,  all  construction,  lnoluding 
private  residences,  must  conform  with 
strict  regulations. 

Not  only  the  aesthetic  properties, 
but  also  factors  affecting  production, 
have  been  given  careful  consideration. 
Soil  and  water  surveys  :  '  comprehen- 
sive climatic  studies  form  the  basis 
for  future  planting  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  the  many  specialties  that  are  ex- 
pected to  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  California's  agricultural 
wealth. 

Established  plantings  here  and  there 
have  shown  the  wonderful  adaptability 
of  the  South  Coast  district  to  a  va- 
riety of  early  quality  products,  includ- 
ing citrus  and  semi-tropical  fruits  on 
the  higher  lands,  deciduous  fruits,  wal- 
nuts and  winter  vegetables.  The  best 
advice  will  be  available  to  landowners 
in  laying  out  their  orchards,  and  in 
planting,  cultivation  and  marketing. 

The  project  differs  from  the  average 
colonization  plan  in  many  ways.  Every 
possible  precaution  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  each  purchaser  will  be  ob- 
served.  No  "shoe-string"  development 


will  be  allowed.  Building  restrictions 
and  other  requirements  will  eliminate) 
automatically  the  buyer  with  insuffi- 
cient capital  to  finance  his  projeot.  The) 
plan  Is  to  develop  a  community  of  ideal 
country  homes,  with  emphasis  upon  in* 
come  production,  desirable  living  con* 
ditions  and  wholesome  environment. 

NATURAL  SCENIC  ADVANTAGES 

The  natural  "lay  of  the  land"  with 
an  attractive  beach  only  five  miles 
distant,  the  city  of  San  Diego  but 
twenty-five  mHes  to  the  south,  and  Los 
Angeles  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  will  aid  materially  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  ideal. 

But  it  is  recognized  that  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  skill,  with 
which  production  is  controlled,  will 
depend  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
project.  Inasmuch  as  a  return  of  $500 
to  $800  per  acre  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  not  uncommon  in  this  distriot, 
the  production  factor  is  peculiarly  cer- 
tain. A  year-around  growing  season 
makes  double  cropping  possible  in 
many  instances.  HirIi  winds  are  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  there  are  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat. 

In  fact,  everything  points  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  unique  project,  builded 
upon  a  foundation  of  both  romance  and 
wonderful  natural  resources.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  Spanish  Padres  is  be- 
ing preserved;  yet  the  most  advanced 
methods,  perhaps,  ever  employed  in 
similar  work  are  exemplified  in  the 
general  plan.  Romantic  past  and'  un- 
questionably wonderful  future  are  be- 
ing linked  by  present  Initiative  and 
vision.  Truly  the  men  engaged  in  this 
great  work  are  empire  builders,  adding 
perhaps-  more  than  they  themselves 
realize  to  the  resources  of  the  Goldsn 
State. 
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"EVERY  READER  A  REPORTER" 
Concise,   helpful   articles  and  good,  clear  pictures  are 
welcomed.    Those  accepted  will  be  paid  for  at  space  rate* 
and  unavailable  material  returned  promptly  if  postage  Is 
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TOUR  QUESTION'S  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  an  Institution  of  service. 
Through  Its  large  ataff  of  specialists  and  Its  close  contact 
with  authentic  sources  of  information,  this  maeazine  is 
able  aqd  willing  to  give  aid  or  Information  to  any  sub- 
scriber. Address  all  agricultural  questions  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  Editor.  Examiner  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Glva 
hnme  and  address  and  inclose  stamp  for  reply. 


Pithy  Paragraphs 


FARM  BUREAU  BRINGS  AGENTS 
A  strong  Farm  Bureau  Is  one  of  the  main 
things  which  makes  possible  the  securing  of  ex- 
tension service  agents.  This  reason  alone  would 
jcstify  joining  this  very  useful  organization,  be- 
lieves R.  D.  Hodgson,  Los  Angeles  County  farm 
adviser.  Smith-L,ever  workers  cannot  be  secured 
by  a  county  where  4ess  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  interest  of  the  entire  community,  Mr. 
Hodgson  points  out,  to  boost  the  Farm  Bureau. 

HOGS  HAVE  TUBERCULOSIS 
Among  the  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 
Inspection  in  1921,  more  than  four  million  were 
found  infected  with  tuberculosis.  This  disease  ia 
transmissable  from  cattle  to  hogs  and  is  decreas- 
ing in  the  former  and  increasing  in  the  latter,  be- 
cause there  is  no  systematic  effort  being  made  to 
stamp  out  the  ailment  in  hogs,  as  is  the  case  with 
cattle.  Tuberculosis  may  he  transmitted  from 
either  of  these  animals  to  human  beings,  scientists 
declare. 

BEST  TIME  TO  BUY  FARM  LANDS. 
One  of  the  best  times  to  buy  farm  lands  Is 

when  the  crop  which  they  produce  is  temporarily 
unprofitable,  because  of  a  price  slump  or  other  un- 
favorable conditions.  Such  things  usually  cause 
real  estate  values  to  drop  to  an  unreasonably  low 
lovel,  which  spells  opportunity  for  the  thrifty  land 
buyer. 

California  lands  devoted  to  the  production  of 
prunes,  grapes,  oranges,  cotton  and  many  other 
crops  have  suffered  unreasonable  price  depres- 
sions. Investors  who  have  the  courage  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  conditions  ultimately  profit  there- 
by, because  of  the  inevitable  return  of  higher 
prices.   

BETTER  CITRUS  CONTAINERS  NEEDED? 
That  tha  standard  crate  used  for  shipping 
citrus  fruit,  particularly  grapefruit,  eventually  will 
be  improved  upon  is  the  opinion  of  many  leading 
growers.  Paper  box  manufacturers  are  working 
on  the  problem  and  many  interesting  experiments 
with  cardboard  cartons  have  been  conducted. 
One  grower,  at  least,  has  tried  shipping  grapefruit 
under  his  own  brand  directly  to  consumers,  send- 
ing small  cardboard  containers  by  express.  He 
found,  however,  that  deterioration  and  injury  re- 
sulted iu  many  cases  where  long  shipments  were 
made,  and  has  abandoned  the  plan  except  for 
short  distances.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  the  experimenta- 
tion and  discussion  will  result  improved  methods 
of  benefit  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

CHOOSE  THE  FARMING  PROFESSION 
A  California  capitalist  is  planting  65  acres 
to  peaches  and  prunes  for  his  two  nephews,  who 
are  attending  the  State  University  at  Berkeley  and 
as  yet  are  undecided  what  profession  to  study. 
The  uncle  sees  bigger  money  and  a  surer  income 
from  a  Butte  County  orchard  than  from  any  other 
profession  open  to  the  average  Californian.  Be- 
sides, the  fruitgrower  remains  at  home  and  has  a 
Btr-ady,  permanent  business. 

A  success  story  recently  published  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  told  how  a  young  Oregonian,  who  had 
fined  himself  for  the  engineering  profession,  de- 
cided to  become  a  poultryman  instead.  Starting 
wilh  no  capital.  In  ten  years  he  has  made  a  good 
living  and  amassed  $20,000  worth,of  property.  The 
sure  prospect  of  a  permanent  home  lile  was  what 
caused  this  young  man  to  choose  the  profession  of 
Rfciiculture. 


Colusa  Ships  Many  Lemons 

THE  shipping  this  season  of  250  cars  of  lemons 
by  the  Mills  Orchard  Corporation,  whose  or- 
chards are  In  the  vicinity  of  Maxwell,  Colusa 
County,  Indicates  how  the  citrus  belt  Is  being 
moved  northward. 

Making  Meat  Flour 

THE  great  surplus  of  New  Zealand  beef  cattle, 
which  cannot  be  marketed  by  usual  methods 
profitably,  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  meat 
flour.  It  is  claimed  that  the  latter  can  be  cooked 
more  quickly  than  meat  in  its  natural  form,  there- 
by effecting  a  saving  in  both  time  and  fuel. 

Fox  Farmers  Organize 

EIGHTY-SEVEN  Alasktn  fox  farmers  recently 
effected  an  organization  for  the  benefit  of 
their  industry,  which  is  carried  on  principally  on 
outlying  islands,  which  possess  little  agricultural 
value.  Fish  heads  and  tails,  discarded  by  canner- 
ies, form  an  important  part  of  fox  rations.  There 
are  500  ranchers  in  the  United  States  raising  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000  silver  foxes,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  latter  is 
helping  solve  some  of  the  difficult  problems  en- 
countered in  fox  farming. 

Adams  Recommends  Alfalfa 

MORE  alfalfa  is  recommended  for  the  Imperial 
valley  by  R.  L.  Adams,  professor  of  farm  man- 
agement. University  of  California,  who  addressed  a 
number  of  meetings  in  that  locality. 

"Alfalfa  growing  and  the  feeding  and  fattening 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  a  definite  place  in 
a  white  man's  agricultural  program,"  asserts  Prof. 
Adams.  "Imperial  Valley  farmers  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  industries,  devote  more  attention  to 
horticulture,  especially-  the  growing  of  grapefruit 
and  early  table  grapes.  A  judicious  acreage  of 
early  lettuce,  cantaloupes  and  other  truck  crops 
should  be  maintained." 

Selling  Hogs  Profitably 

ALTHOUGH  the  Farm  Bureau  charges  no  more 
for  selling  hogs  co-operatively  than  the  trans- 
action Is  expected  to  cost,  a  surplus  of  $5000  ha3 
been  acquired  in  this  manner  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

The  commission  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  point  be- 
low cost  in  order  to  consume  accumulated  profits. 
In  spite  of  the  acquisition  of  the  latter.  Farm 
Bureau  members  have  received  higher  prices  for 
their  hogs  than  have  those  who  sold  direct  to 
dealers. 

Tne  number  of  hogs  being  sold  at  auction  by 
the  Bureau  Is  increasing,  44  per  cent  more  being 
disposed  of  in  this  manner  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  during  last  January  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  last  year.  The  price  averaged  four  cents 
higher.— FLOYD  BYRNES. 

Sell  Grain  at  a  Premium 

MEMBERS  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange  obtained  $5  a  ton  more  for  the 

$325  000  worth  of  1922  grain  which  that  organiza- 
tion'  sold  than  they  would  have  received  if  the 
Exchange  had  not  been  on  the  job,  according  to 
F.  A.  Wolz,  manager. 

Previous  to  the  Farm  Bureau  operations,  Los 
Angeles  dealers  forced  Imperial  ranchers  to  pay 
the  freight  on  their  grain  to  the  city,  also  charging 
freight  on  shipments  of  seed  grain  from  the  city 
to  the  valley— "catching  them  coming  and  going," 
according  to  Mr.  Wolz. 

Imperial  farmers  now  obtain  Los  Angeles  prices 
for  their  grain.  As  a  result  of  the  great  success  of 
this  co-operative  marketing,  it  Is  expected  that  an 
Increased  number  of  grain  growers  will  sell  their 
crop  tbrougflh  the  Exchange.  The  charge  is  50 
cents  a  ton,  which  not  only  pays  expenses,  but 
also  builds  up  a  substantial  reserve  fund. 

Paulus  Sounds  Warning 

OREGON  fruit  growers  who  contemplate  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  profitable  prices  for  logan- 
berries by  establishing  co-operative  canners  are 
warned  by  R.  C.  Paulus,  manager  of  the  Oregon 
Growers"  Co-operative  Association,  that  such 
projects  usually  fail. 

"The  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  such  move- 
ments." states  Mr.  Paulus,  "is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
supplies  to  keep  the  cannery  in  operation  a  good 
share  of  the  year.  To  attempt  to  do  business  with 
a  variety  of  fruit  is  to  invite  failure. 

"Before  establishing  such  a  cannery  it  would  be 
better  to  market  surplus  fruit  through  other  chan- 
nels, even  at  a  loss,  while  additional  varieties  are 
being  planted  and  brought  into  bearing.  Besides 
prunes  and  loganberries,  which  are  plentiful  in 
most  parts  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  Evergreen 
blackberries  and  cherries  should  be  grown.  These 
fruits  will  keep  the  factory  profitably  employed 
most  of  the  year,  which  is  the  Becret  of  success  la 
the  cannery  business." 


Water  Plenty  in  Tulare 

rpHE  water  table  in  Tulare  County  has  risen  to 
*■  within  a  .few  feet  of  the  surface  and  there  is 
more  snow  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  than  for  20  years,  it  is  reported. 
It  is  believed  that  unusually  heavy  crops  will  re- 
sult from  a  plentiful  3upply  of  irrigation  water. — 
FLOYD  BYRNES. 

Birds  Destroy  Milo  Maize 

ONE-TENTH  of  the  20,000  acres  of  milo  maize 
grown  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is  destroyed  by  • 
blackbirds,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  «f 
Agriculture,  which  estimates  the  annual  loss  from 
this  source  at  $50,000.  The  only  practical  method 
which  has  been  found  for  preventing  further  losses 
is  to  patrol  the  fields  with  shotguns  during  the 
morning  and  afternoon  feedin"  periods  of  the 
birds.  The  aim  Is  lo  frighten  the  fowls  by  noises," 
rather  than  to  kill  large  numbers.  Aeroplanes  are 
used  to  scare  ducks  away  from  Sacramento  Valley 
rice  fields. 

Cutting  Up  Ranches 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  there  is  a  general  move- 
ment toward  the  division  of  large  ranches.  Much 
land  which  hitherto  has  been  planted  to  rice  in 
Colusa  and  Glenn  Counties  will  be  cut  up  immedi- 
ately into  small  farms.  Some  of  the  land,  which 
has  been  used  for  rice  growing,  is  ideal  for  orchard- 
ing.— M.  L.  WILSON.  , 

Buying  New  Zealand  Beef 

UNCLE  SAM  is  feeding  14,000  American  soldiers 
at  Hawaii  on  New  Zealand  beef,  according  to  H. 
A.  Jastro,  who  recently  returned  from  the  Islands. 
It  takes  sixteen  days  to  ship  beef  from  New  Zea- 
land to  Hawaii,  while  meat  can  be  moved  from 
California  to  the  same  point  in  from  four  to  seven 
says,  Mr.  Jastro  states.  The  reason  why  the  South 
Sea  product  is  used,  he  explains,  is  because  it  Is 
so  much  cheaper  than  that  which  Is  grown  In  the 
United  States. 


Those  JVho  Serve  You 

Introducing  to  our  readers  the  associate  editors, 
regular  writers  and  special  contributors  who 
make  up  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  brilliant 
staff.  Each  is  a  reiognized  authority;  each  it 
actuated  by  the  common  ideal  of  service. 

XV— LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD 

LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD,  better  known  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley  as  "Ole,"  is  at  present 
Farm  Adviser  in  Sacramento  County, 
where  he  is  most  ably  performing  the  duties 
of  that  office. 

Mr.  Leonard  has  had  an  extensive  agricul- 
tural experience  and  a  particularly  broad  and 
fundamental  training.  His  specialty  is  horti- 
culture and  he  is  known  as  an  expert  In  tree 
surgery.  One  of  his  hobbies  Is  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Among  the  many  things  which  Mr.  Leonard 
has  done  for  the  rural  sections  of  Sacramento 
County  is  the  movement  which  he  started  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  the  improvement  of  school 
grounds.  At  the  present  time  dozens  of  beau- 
tiful school  grounds  in  Sacramento  County 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  desire  for  the 
beautiful. 

For  several  years  Leonard  was  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dur- 
ing which  time  his  duties  carried  him  over  a 
large  part  of  Western  America,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  agricultural  problems 
if  this  area. 

An  untiring  worker,  full  of  zeal  and  enthu«l- 
i  in,  Leonard  is  ever  active  in  spreading  the 
"•■"•el  of  better  farming  in  Sacramento  County. 
Under  his  direction,  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture In  this  district  has  witnessed  a  very  grati- 
fying and  substantial  growth  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Another  of  Leonard's  hobbies  Is  publicity  and 
his  friends  agree  that  one  of  the  strongest  fac- 
tors in  the  success  of  his  work  has  been  his 
liberal  use  of  the  legitimate  avenues  for  spread- 
ing agricultural  news.  Situated  In  the  most 
central  county  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  he  If 
in  close  touch  with  developments  In  that  part 
of  the  State.  Among  his  many  accomplish- 
ments is  skillful  photography  and  the  excellent 
pictures  ho  makes  Indicate  he  has  long  since 
passed  the  novice  stage. 

Mr.  Leonard  contributes  frequently  to  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM,  many  of  his  articles  being 
illustrated  with  his  own  photographs.  It  Is 
typical  of  Mr.  Leonard's  writings  that  he  al- 
ways visualizes  and  points  the  way  to  better 
things,  giving  his  "stories"  an  Inspirational 
character  whloh  makes  them  at  once  pleasing 
and  constructive. 
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OWING  to  the  similarity  of  our 
Southern  California  climate  to 
that  of  the  West  Indies,  which  Is 
the  native  home  of 
the  poinsettia,  this 
shrub  does  re- 
markably well 
here,  so  should  not 
be  left  out  of  your 
garden  of  flowers. 
Severe  frosts  will 
kill  them,  so  we 
must  give  them 
protection  in  the 
frost  belts. 

Poinsettias  are 
usually  pruned  in 
early  April.  It  is 
practical  to  use 
the  prunings  as 
cuttings  for  new  plants,  which  will 
bloom  for  Christmas  if  started  early. 
Cuttings  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
out.  Start  them  In  sand  or  sandy 
loam,  either  in  cutting  boxes  or  out- 
doors. Young  plants  should  not  be  set 
closer  than  a  foot  and  a  half  apart. 
After  they  have  established  a  root  sys- 
tem and  sent  out  new  top  growth, 
mulch  with  old  manure  and  straw  and 
Irrigate  about  once  a  week.  When 
pruning,  cut  back  all  old  growth  quite 
severely.  This  makes  stronger  plants 
and  larger  blooms. 

In  Southern  California  all  seedlings 
that  have  formed  two  or  three  true 
leaves  should  be  transplanted  in  early 
April. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Hardy  chrysanthemums  and  carna- 
tions should  be  started  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible  in  all  sections  of 
the  State.  These  flowers  are  general 
tavorltes  in  our  gardens  and  are  bo 
hardy  that  California's  climate  is  hard- 
ly capable  of  killing  them. 

I  have  been  most  successful  with 
chrysanthemum  cuttings  set  in  the 
open  ground,  while  carnation  slips 
have  rooted  much  more  quickly  In  cut- 
ting boxes.  Use  sand  and  sandy  loam 
about  six  inches  deep  in  cutting  boxes, 
setting  the  cuttings  two  inches  apart 
and  as  deep  as  the  first  leaf,  when 
starting  carnations.  Keep  the  boxes  in 
partial  shade  and  the  plants  well  wa- 
tered. They  will  root  in  about  four 
weeks. 

Chrysanthemums,  if  planted  early, 
■will  bring  an  abundance  of  late  fall 
blooms.  When  starting  chrysanthe- 
mums from  cuttings  in  the  open,  a 
trench  about  six  Inches  deep  filled 
with  sand  and  sandy  loam  should  be 
provided.  Where  late  frosts  prevail  it 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  young  plants,  so  starting 
plants  In  boxes  Is  recommended. 
Young  plains  from  healthy  new 
growth  make  the  finest  blooms,  so 
care  should  be  exercised  In  choosing 
the  cuttings.  The  latter  root  in  about 
four  weeks,  when  they  may  be  trans- 
planted, if  necessary. 

LARGEST  CARNATION  KNOWN 

Every  year  brings  new  varieties  in 
both  the  carnation  and  the  chrysan- 
themum families.  One  of  the  latest 
carnations  to  find  favor  among  en- 
thusiasts is  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
largest  carnation  known.  It  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  One  feels  certain  that 
It  Is  three  carnations  on  one  stem 
until  examination  reveals  but  one.  The 
three  sections  are  very  large  and  the 
petals  long  and  ruffled.  The  top  part 
makes  a  distinct  crown,  with  the  two 
lower  sections  fitted  compactly  be- 
neath. This  new  carnation  is  dis- 
tinctly pink  in  the  center,  shading  out 
gradually  through  delicate  yellow  to 
white  at  the  edges,  penciled  with  pink. 
It  Is  quite  fragrant. 

There  are  a  number  of  unusually 


fine  chrysanthemums.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  among  me  incurved, 
early  pink  varieties  is  the  Chieftain, 
while  the  Hamburg  late  pink  is  the 
latest  to  bloom.  The  Royalty  is  an- 
other novelty  variety.  It  is  very  large 
and  tightly  incurved,  being  as  golden 
as  our  vanished  $20  gold  pieces. 

SOW  POPPIES  OFTEN 

Poppies  are  not  easily  transplanted, 
although  a  clump  of  California  poppies 
may  be  carried  in  from  the  hills  and 
transplanted  successfully.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  where  plants  are  to  grow. 
For  successive  blooms  make  several 
sowings  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  or 
keep  the  flowers  picked.  The  best 
poppies  grow  from  early-sown  seed. 
For  a  permanent  bed  of  poppies  which 
will  need  little  or  no  care  except  dur- 
ing the  blooming  season,  prepare  the 
bed  where  the  soil  Is  comparatively 
rich.  Rake  in  the  seeds  lightly,  then 
tamp  down  with  roller  or  plank.  After 
seedlings  appear  keep  down  weeds  and 
don't  let  the  ground  dry  out.  Poppies 
will  reseed  themselves  year  after  year. 

Flanders  Poppy  is  the  emblem  of  the 
American  Legion  and  has  become 
quite  famous  since  the  World  War. 
The  Improved  Shirley  and  the  Shirley 
double  hybrids  are  very  fine,  espe- 
cially when  planted  in  a  bed.  The 
latter  offer  a  variety  of  the  finer  col- 
ors and  are  more  compact  than  ordi- 
nary Shirleys.  The  Iceland  poppy  is 
a  hardy  perennial,  flowering  the  first 
year  from  seed,  while  Oriental  poppy 
usually  waits  until  the  second  year  to 
blossom.  These  flowers  are  very  fine 
for  brightening  effects,  being  easily 
grown  and  very  hardy. 

START  FLOWERING  VINES  NOW 

In  the  "good  old  summer  time"  we 
almost  live  under  the  cool  protection 
of  a  vine  that  in  a  few  months  has 
grown  from  a  little  seed.  '  A  few  of 
the  most  easily  grown  vines  are  the 
morning  glory,  moon  flower,  honey- 
suckle, passion  flower,  hops,  centro-  . 
sema,  wild  cucumber  and  kudzu.  The 
latter  does  not  propagate  from  seed 
easily,  as  It  does  not  germinate  well, 
but  root  division  brings  heavy  vines 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  centrosema 
vine  Is  the  dressed-up  name  of  the 
well  known  butterfly  pea,  which  is  one 
of  our  popular  climbing  flowers.  It  is 
a  continuous  bloomer  until  the  frost 
nips  it.  The  passion  flower  is  not 
hardy,  but  is  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful climbers,  so  should  not  be 
counted  out  where  we  have  room 
for  it. 

Many  gardeners  are  planting  dahlia 
bulbs  at  this  time  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  grown-  with  success 
if  planted  early  or  late.  Dahlia  seed, 
however,  should  be  sown  at  once. 
Seed  dahlias  will  produce  flowers  If 
planted  early.  Quite  often  we  grow 
odd  flowers  from  dahlia  seed,  so  we 
may  find  ourselves  the  originators  of 
new  varieties  either  in  the  doubles  or 
singles. 

Other  bulbs  which  should  go  into 
the  ground  at  this  time  are  the  Jaco- 
bean lily,  tuberoses,  cannas  and  gladi- 
olus. The  last  named  flower  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  grown  today.  A 
garden  is  not  complete  without  some 
of  them,  especially  in  California  where 
their  culture  Is  so  easy. 

A  point  of  general  interest  among 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  readers  who 
are  growers  of  greenhouse  plants  is 
one  concerning  the  strawberry  gera- 
nium. "It  deteriorates  quickly,"  many 
complain.  I  find  this  plant  to  be  very 
susceptible  to  heat  and  drought.  It 
should  be  grown  In  a  cool  place,  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  hot  sun  and  kept 
moist.  It  does  best  in  a  mixture  of 
pure  leaf  mold  and  sand. 


Raising  Rhubarb 

(  Continued 

the  prospects  for  expansion  of  the  rhu- 
barb business,  and  how  about  future 
demand?  Let  Fred  Kelsey  answer  this 
question: 

"The  Eastern  market  practically  is 
untouched.  In  1921,  when  there  was  no 
freeze,  the  association  handled  12,858 
crates,  >0  pounds  each,  which  were 
marketed  aa  follows: 

Crates 

"Bold  In  Los  Angeles  and  San 

Francisco.  Oct.  to  Dec  1,874 

**BoId  In  San  Francisco,  Jan.  to 


Proves  Profitable 

From  Page  S) 

May    2,133 

"Sold  in  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  to  May  4,622 
"Seven  car  loads  East  amounting 
to    4,229 

'Total  12,858 

"Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  ab- 
sorbed 8629  crates  and  the  East  4229 
crates,  two-thirds  of  our  output  went 
to  our  two  local  cities.  Chicago  alone 
would  take  as  much  as  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  If  it  had  the 
chance." 


Go  After  Gophers  Now 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


A DEMONSTRATION  in  rodent  con- 
trol, with  special  reference  to 
gophers,  was  recently  held  at  the  Ord 
ranch  (Butte  County)  by  W.  C.  Jacob- 
sen  of  the  pest  control-service  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  as- 
sisted by  H.  E.  Paxton  of  the  County 
Farm  Adviser's  office. 

Jacobsen  has  had  years  of  success- 
ful experience  in  fighting  underground 
enemies,  which  are  said  to  delve 
deeper  into  the  earth  and  barricade 
their  runways  when  they  hear  his  step 
approaching  overhead.  Although  the 
weather  was  very  disagreeable,  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  Gridley  High 
School  students  attended  the  meeting, 
indicating  that  rodent  control  is  a  live 
subject  in  that  district. 

The  demonstration  was  held  in  an 
old  alfalfa  field,  where  there  were 
numerous  gopher  mounds.  An  iron 
probe  was  used  to  locate  the  subter- 
ranean tunnels  and  also  to  make  an 
opening  through  which  poisoned  bait 
was  dropped.  The  best  method  of  set- 
ting traps  was  illustrated  and  many 
rodent  control  questions  answered. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PROBE 

The  probe  was  made  of  %-inch 
water  pipe,  55  inches  long,  and  had  a 
foot  rest  screwed  into  a  T  coupling 
17  inches  from  the  small  end,  to  which 
was  welded  a  sharpened  rod.  The 
other  end  was  closed  and  pointed  and 


into  Vinch  cubes  and  dusted  with 
powdered  strychnine  alkaloid,  the  bit- 
ter taste  of  which  had  been  disguised 
by  mixing  in  a  little  saccharine.  One 
ounce  of  poison  is  sufficient  to  treat 
a  gallon  of  bait. 

GASSING  GOPHERS  EFFECTUALLY 

Calcium  cyanide  gas  or  c:.rbon  bi- 
sulphite were  recommended  for  suffo- 
cating rodents.  A  tablespoonful  is 
poured  onto  cotton  waste,  corncobs  or 
other  .  absorbent  material,  quickly 
pushed  into  the  hole  which  has  been 
opened  into  the  burrow  and  the  latter 
promptly  closed  to  prevent  the  fumes 
escaping.  A  better  way  is  to  use  a 
small  bellows,  with  which  the  fumes 
may  be  forced  into  the  gopher's  quar- 
ters. 

"Drowning  gophers  is  a  good  way  to 
get  rid  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Jacobsen, 
"where  it  is  practicable  to  flood  tho 
field.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  sea 
that  none  of  the  rodents  escape  to 
higher  ground  when  the  water  drives 
them  out  of  their  holes.  A  good  dog  is 
a  great  help  in  this  work." 

It  was  explained  tha*  one  reason  why 
methods  of  rodent  control  sometimes 
failed  was  because  they  were  not  used 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  year.  Gas- 
sing, trapping  and  poisoning  are  each 
most  efficacious  at  certain  seasons. 
The  best  time  to  use  these  measures 
is  as  follows: 


I 


W.  C.  Jacobsen  (with  probe  and  poisoned  bait)  demonstrating  best 
methods  of  exterminating  gophers. 


was  used  to  enlarge  the  small  hole 
made  with  the  other  end  for  dropping 
bait  into  the  tunnel.  A  small  trotvc] 
or  a  12-inch  iron  spoon  were  recom- 
mended for  digging  into  the  gopher 
holes. 

Common  wire  traps  were  used  in 
the  demonstration,  although  other 
makes  were  exhibited.  "It  is  advis- 
able to  plant  two  traps  in  each  run- 
way," said  Mr.  Jacobsen,  "one  on 
either  side  of  the  opening,  because 
there  is  no  sure  means  of  knowing 
just  where  the  gopher  is  at  the  time 
the  traps  are  set.  Push  the  trap  well 
back  into  the  hole,  pressing  it  firmly 
into  the  dirt  which  has  been  loosened 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  runway. 

Cover  the  hole  carefully,  because  if 
light  is  allowed  to  enter  the  hole  the 
trap  is  apt  to  be  sprung  by  dirt  which 
the  gopher  will  push  ahead  to  plug  up 
the  hole  in  order  to  exclude  snakes." 

Sweep  spuds,  carrots  and  parsnips 
were  recommended  for  bait.  Samples 
of  these  vegetables  were  shown  cut 


April — trap  and  gas;  May  and  June 
— trap;  July,  August  and  September 
— poison;  October  and  November-— 
poison  and  trap;  December,  January, 
February  and  March — gas,  trap  and 
poison. 

EXTERMINATE  RODENTS  EARLY 

"If  rodents  are  exterminated  before 
the  spring  litters  appear,  several  of 
these  'birds'  may  be  killed  with  cne 
stone,"  explained  Mr.- Jacobsen.  "Tho 
trouble,  however,  is  that  the  average 
farmer  is  not  roused  into  activity 
against  his  underground  enemies  until 
the  latter's  annual  work  of  destruction 
is  well"  under  way  and  the  animals  are 
multiplying  like  rapid  calculators." 

Following  is  the  approximate  time 
of  the  year  when  the  main  crop  of 
young  gophers  begin  leaving  the  nest: 
Southern  California,  March  20;  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  April 
1;  Owens  Valley,  April  15;  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  April  30;  north- 
west coast  region,  May  15. 


What  Lassen  Lumbermen  Eat 


THREE  Lassen  County  lumber  com- 
panies spend  approximately  $1,- 
500,000  a  year  for  farm  products. 
Susanville  people,  it  is  estimated,  con- 
sume one-fourth  as  much  more.  Las- 
sen County  farmers  receive  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  vast  sums  which 
are  being  spent  locally  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  effecting  an 
organization  whereby  the  products  of 
local  ranchers  will  be  collected  and 
marketed  in  wholesale  quantities  to 
large  buyers.  The  companies  men- 
tioned use  the  following  quantities  of 
farm  produce  In  the  course  of  a  year: 
Fresh  apricots,  175,000  pounds; 
apples,  138,000  pounds;  asparagus, 
81,000  pounds;  beets,  43,900  pounds; 
String  beans,  9300  pounds;  cabbage, 
175,400  pounds;  cucumbers,  3,430 
dozen;   sweet  corn,  4440  dozen;  car- 


rots, 69,000  pounds;  cauliflower,  118,- 
500  pounds;  celery  16,800  pounds; 
grapes,  5400  crates;  lettuce  (head), 
699,300  pounds;  watermelons,  136,000 
pounds;  other  melons,  77,800  pounds; 
fresh  green  onions,  15,300  pounds; 
sacked  onions,  91,600  pounds;  peaches, 
2750  crates;  pears,  800  boxes;  plums, 
1260  boxes;  Irish  potatoes,  431%  tons; 
peppers,  7520  pqunds;  summer  squash, 
6S00  pounds;  winter  squash,  1.9,900 
pounds;  tomatoes  In  boxes,  156,250 
pounds;  strawberries,  2850  pounds; 
other  berries,  18,100  pounds;  rhubarb 
bunches,  1450  pounds;  dressed  beef, 
502,460  pounds;  dressed  veal,  335,560 
pounds;  dressed  pork,  70,700  pounds; 
dressed  turkeys,  13,200  pounds;  live 
poultry,  35,100  pounds;  dressed  poul- 
try, 4800  pounds;  butter,  171,100 
pounds;  eggs  (fresh),  6750  cases; 
hams  and  bacon,  144,000  pounds. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 


a  natural  product  carrying  16%  of 
immediately  available  Nitrogen,  has 
for  many  years  been  proving  in  the 
hands  of  practical  fruit  growers  that 
if  properly  used 

It  is  Safe 

Results  are  certain. 

Its  use  is  profitable. 

It  improves  the  fruit  flavor. 

Picking  need  not  be  hurried. 

Keeping  quality  is  enhanced. 

If  used  with  the  acid  phosphate 
necessary  for  plant  feeding  the  soil 
condition  is  not  impaired  but  much 
improved. 


Fruits  Cereals 
and  Vegetables 


are  all  benefited  by  its  use. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  soluble  in  water 
but  is  not  deliquescent  and  may  be 
kept  indefinitely  in  the  bags  in  which 
it  is  shipped  without  danger. 

Any  form  of  manure  or  chemical 
fertilizer  may  become  harmful  if 
abused  in  its  use,  but  the  latitude  in 
the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  wider 
than  any  other  form  of  Nitrogen.  Its 
continued  use  over  long  periods  under 
California  conditions  has  demonstrated 
this  fact. 

Send  for  my  free  Bulletins 

They  may  assist  you  to  obtain  the 
splendid  results  of  many  other  Cali- 
fornia growers. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Save  Money  on  Better  Fence 


BUY  AT  MANUFACTURERS  PRICES 
MY  CATALOG  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

Dl;Il.D*in  ftll-dtedl  fonoe  around  your  ranch  and 
money.  My  prlcM  on  hJghMt-rrada  atcel 
fencing  are  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  M  con- 
sider substitute*.  I  buy  turn  and  tons  of  fencing 
which  are  shipped  direct  to  my  warehouses  by  wattr 
at  a  tremendous  Baring  In  freight  1  share  this  big 
taring  on  freight  with  you  by  reducing  prima. 

MY  STIFF-STAY  FENCE— NOTE  THE  SPECIAL  KNOT 

Here  Ii  a  fence  that  la  specially  designed  to  (Its  lone  -mr-rire  on  Pacific  Coaat 
ranches.  Tho  Illustration  shows  the  medal  "Padno"  knot  that  la  ao  con- 
structed as  to  ba  entirely  Dexlole  for  uneven  (round  and  open  ao  that  moisture 
cannot  accumulate  and  cause  rapid  deterioration.  Used  In  combination  with 
"Red  Top"  Steel  Fence  J*osU,  it  makea  a  strong,  sturdy,  attractive  fence  that 
will  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  last  for  years. 

Write  fer  My  FREE  Book  on  Farm  Fencing 
It  glres  a  lot  of  Information  that  will  be  valuable  to  you.    Abo  austoa  my  lew 
prices  on  all  ray  high-grade  fencing  product*. 

Red  Top  Steel  Fence  Post*  Square  Deal  Gate* 

Pacific  Stiff-Stay  Fence  Monarch  Wrap-Stay  Fence 

Harry  Baylies,  "The  Fence  Man" 

Specialising  in  Practical  Farm  Fencing 
Dept.   1M    432  Pacific  Finance  Bid*.,  Loa  Anffoles,  Cal. 


i  J 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
[  Sash,  Door.-s  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 


noi  ruth  m. 


Oakland.  Cal 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarter*  for  Everything  Needed  la  the 
Care  of  Bees 
Send  for  late  price  Hat  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1834  K.  l.'.tti  .St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


Home  Farm 
Happenings 

$  Oik  of  Us  ° 

MULES  ARE  IN  DEMAND 
A  mule  buyer  has  been  around 
the  neighborhood  looking  for  good,  big 
young  stock.  We  sold  an  unbroken 
mule  coming  four  years  old  tor  $175, 
and  a  neighbor  sold  some  a  little  higher 
than  that. 

There  are  more  horses  and  mules  at 
work  in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
there  have  been  for  some  time — and 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect good  mules  and  horses  to  be  In  de- 
mand for  many  years  to  come. 

TRADES  TWO  FOR  ONE 
About  three  years  ago  John  attend- 
ed an  auction  sale  at  a  neighbor's  place. 
A  good-looking  team,  with  harness, 
was  "put  up."  John  bid  $100  and  got 
the  team. 

The  horses  were  young,  of  good  size, 
rather  upstanding,  in  good  condition — 
and  the  harness  was  worth  $25.  He 
wondered  what  was  the  matter,  and 
soon  found  out.  They  were  sold  be- 
cause they  were  too  "high-lived"  for 
ordinary  farm  work.  One  was  mean 
about  taking  halter  and  bridle  and  one 
was  balky  at  times.  The  ordinary  hired 
man  had  lots  of  trouble  with  them. 

Our  man  Tom  can  handle  almost  any 
horse,  however,  and  they  have  done 
a  lot  of  hard  work  for  us.  But  they 
are  not  pleasant  animals  to  have 
around  and  have  caused  a  good  deal 
of  profanity;  therefore,  when  a  horse 
trader  came  along  the  other  day  looking 
for  a  trade,  John  traded  him  the  two 
for  one  good  mule.  It  was  a  funny 
trade,  too,  for  both  John  and  the  trader 
are  perfectly  satisfied  and  both  are 
sure  the  other  got  the  worst  of  it! 
\  PRIL    NORTH  WINDS 

"The  ground  is  sure  in  fine  shape 
now,"  said  John  the  other  day,  as  we 
walked  through  tho  prune  orchard. 
"Every  bit  of  rain  we  have  had  all 
winter  has  gone  into  the  soil  and  It  Is 
thoroughly  soaked  all  the  way 
through."  he  continue* 

"But  we  mustn't  forget  the  April 
north  winds."  said  I.  "Remember  that 
we  never  yet  have  been  quite  as  smart 
as  old  Mr.  North  Wind.  Every  year 
we  swear  he  will  never  catch  us 
again,  and  every  year  he  does;  every 
year  there  is  some  part  of  some  field 
that  we  do  not  get  worked  up  In  time 
to  save  the  moisture." 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  said 'John,  "but 
I  believe  we  can  corner  him  this  year. 
When  the  ground  gets  just  right  to 
work  we've  simply  got  to  fly  at  it  and 
not  let  anything  else  interfere  until 
we  get  all  of  it  in  shape.  Every  year 
we  have  had  some  rush  job  and  we 
have  done  it,  hoping  that  we  might 
get  another  shower  of  rain  to  put  the 
soil  in  shape  to  work  again.  But  each 
time  we  have  missed  it.  and  we  ought 
to  learn  our  lesson  sometime  and  do 
the  thing  right." 

SCORE  ONE  FOR  THE  MULES 
A  little  thing  happened  this  week 
that  makes  us  like  horses  and  mules 
better  than  ever.  And,  while  the 
tractor  involved  in  the  case  had  bad 
luck,  it  does  not  prove  anything  against 
tractors — for  they  have  come  to  stay. 

When  the  spring  rush  is  on,  we 
usually  hire  some  teams  to  help  out — 
and  generally  a  tractor — the  latter 
especially  for  plowing  and  discing  the 
orchard. 

Well,  this  week  we  had  a  big,  fine 
four-horse  team  from  one  neighbor  and 
a  tractor  from  another.  Both  started 
to  work  in  one  field  we  were  getting 
ready  to  seed  to  alfalfa.  At  first  the 
tractor  seemed  to  have  a  lot  the  best 
of  it — moving  considerably  faster  than 
the  team.  Then,  after  a  couple  of 
hours,  something  happened  to  the  steer- 
ing apparatus  of  the  tractor,  and  it 
was  laid  up  for  four  days. 

The  team  kept  right  at  it,  and  the 
land  is  prepared  and  seeded.  The  way 
conditions  have  been  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  this  time  we  have 
gained  with  the  team,  and  would  have 
lost  had  we  been  depending  solely  on 
the  tractor,  will  mean  the  difference 
between  a  stand  of  alfalfa  or  no  stand. 

We  realize  there  Is  a  big  place  for 
the  tractor  on  Pacific  Coast  farms — 
that  their  number  Is  increasing  and 
will  continue  to  increase.  And  in  some 
cases  the  speedier  work  of  a  tractor 
when  time  U  the  determining  factor 
may  make  the  crop.  It  all  depends 
on  circumstances) — but  horses  and 
mules  are  wonderfully  dependable. 


JUST 
ONE 


Small  order  will  in 
time  convince  you  of 
the  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  of 

Geo.  C.  England's 

Southern  California 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

both  as  to  layers  and 
good  standard  type 
as  well. 

TRAPNESTED 

Every  day  in  every 
year  since  October, 
1912. 

Our  method  of  pack- 
ing hatching  eggs  will 
insure  you  of  safe  ar- 
rival to  any  address. 
An  order  for 

JUST  ONE 

Setting  is  all  I  am 
asking  you  for  now. 

GEO.  C.  ENGLAND 

P.  O.  Box  E-337, 
Inglewood,  Calif. 


KILL  THEM  ALL 


Every  Rat  and  Mouse  Easily  Destroy** 
by  New  Discovery.    Not  a  Poison. 


Absolute  freedom  from  ral*.  mice,  gopher* 
end  all  rodents  is  now  assured  everyea-e 
thr.>uKh  Hick's  Rat-Kill.  No  more  trapping 
or  p.dsonlng  only  a  few;  kill  every  on*. 

Hick'*  Rat- 
Kill  kill*  re- 
dents  only, 
Harmlea*  I* 
c  b  lid  r  •  a. 
pet*.  pool, 
try  it< 
a  t  a  o  k . 
Spread  any- 
where. Rata 
eat  It  and 
die  quickly 
o  u  t  ■  1  d  •  , 
hunting  war- 
tar.  N  • 
smell.  Endorsed  by  Farm  Bureau  Expert*. 
Proven  by  hundred*  of  thousand*  of  satis- 
fied users. 

Mr.  Burrh  say*-  "Rat*  were  greatest  P**ta, 
House,  barn*  and  all  outbuilding*  war*  fall 
of  them.   Haven't  seen  one  sine*  using  your 

Rat-Kill." 

Rend  No  Money — just  your  nam*  and  *4- 
dresa  in  ('has  M.  Hick  *  Company,  Dept. 
213,  1 01  s  So.  Wabash  At,  Chicago.  III.  Mr. 
Hick  is  so  confident  that  Hick'*  Rat  Klli 
will  kill  every  rat  that  he  will  send  rati 
two  larg*  11. 00  package*  (double  strangtk) 
for  price  of  on*.  When  they  arrive,  pa** 
postman  only  SI. 00  and  poatag*.  If  not  ab- 
solutely satisfied  after  30  days'  trial,  yonr 
money  will  be  refunded.  No  on*  n**d  bees* 
tate  to  accept  this  offar  aa  It  la  fully  guar- 
anteed.  Two  big  Chicago  banks  *ay  at*. 
Hlok  will  do  exactly  a*  he  agree*  without 
argument.  Write  today  before  thla  trial 
offer   I*  withdrawn. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  snd  moat  economical  coal  est 
gas  bumsr  *v*r  known  ha*  been  patented  hy 
"Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  Thla  gnat 
Invention    1*   entirely   different    from  other 


burnera  now  in  ua*. 
atov*.  Heate  oven 
priming,  no  roaring, 
valve  and  get  an  In 
lated  at  will.  Chei 


nd  better. 
To  prove 
actly  aa  repr 
to  aend  the 


Flta  any  wood  or  ooaj 
and     water-beak.  If* 
no  carbon.    Just  ton  • 
eltse  I. eat   that  la  regu- 
P't   than   cual   or  wood) 
lai-plnesa  Into  the  home, 
i  Conow   Burner  la  ea> 
the  manufacturer*  urea 
>  30  -lays   trial  and  let 
b*for*  deciding  t*  k-sea 
free  literature,  whisk 
\V  BURN  EJ.  CO..  lRe, 
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%  Ijhubqi-b  Harvest 


The  "Makings"  of  Many  Pies 

WITH  more  than  150  acres  (estimated)  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  rhubarb,  South- 
ern California  has  developed  a  profitable  win- 
ter specialty.   The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  mar- 
keted before  the  Northern  California  pie- 
plant is  harvested. 


R.  L.  Reynolds,  presidev  t 
and  manager  of  the 
Subtropic  Fruit  , 
|  Farms,  La  Habra, 
lone  of  the  larg- 
nest  producers. 


Rhubarb  has  been  called  the  "fruit  tree 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  Once 
established,  the  plants  yield  for  sev- 
eral years.    Practically  frost-free 
locations  are  desirable  for  winter 
production.  The 
\H  .„    per-acre   yield  is 
enormous. 


Harvesting  the  crop.  The  stalks  are  "pulled"  and 
laid  in  piles  in  the  field.  The  pickers  select  the 
larger  stems,  leaving 
immature  stalks  for 
later  use.  The  time 
of  harvesting  de- 
pends largely  upon 
market  and  weather 
conditions. 


Improved  vari- 
eties are  grown 
in  the  South- 
land. The  Giant 
types  are  pre- 
ferred.  Com- 
mercial produc- 
ers have  paid 
as  much  as  75 
cents  each  for 
root  divisions 
desirable 
sorts. 


r  i 


The  stalks  are  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife  and  laid  in 
paper-lined  boxes  holding  about  30  pounds.  Keeping  and 
shipping  qualities  have  been  improved  greatly  by  selec- 
tion and  acclimatization. 


To  the 
left  are 
crates  read? 
for  the 
*  press.  Each 
box  is  weighea 
before  nailing. 


The  top  is  nailed  on 
the  box  while  it  is 
held  in  the  foot- 
power  press  as 
shown.  The  "trade" 
desires  uniformity 
of  pack,  with  stalks 
of  solid  color  and 
equal  size.  The  rhu- 
barb association  is 
attempting  to  stand- 
ardize the  pack  on  a» 
quality  basis.  ' 


The  rhubarb  illustrated  is  the  Embree's 
Giant  Cherry  variety.    The  originator  is 
said  to  have  been  offered  $35,000  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  propagate  this  type. 
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Why  Dairymen  Come  to  California 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


in  I 

m 

&0i 


HE  dairy  cow  can  do  more 
Tor  the  upbuilding  of  agri- 
cultural California  than  a 
dozen  chambers  of  com- 
merce. It  seems  strange 
that  our  land  developers  and 
subdividers  do  not  talk  more 
about  dairying  to  prospective 
settlers  from  the  Eastern  States. 

California  real  estate  salesmen  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  our  spec- 
tacular crops,  such  as  grapes,  oranges, 
peaches,  prunes  and  various  vegetables, 
but  overlook  their  best  bet— the  dairy 
cow. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  many  ex- 
cellent "talking  points"  the  California 
industry  possesses  It  win  pat  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  State  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
such  arguments,  for  they  may  be  used 
to  bring  here  s  most  desirable  class  of 
M-ttlers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  Is  a  large  reservoir  of 
trained  dairymen  from  which  to  draw, 
while  the  supply  of  trained  growers  of 
California  specialty  crops  is  scant. 

TRAINED  DAIRYMEN  SUCCEED 

This  Is  a  point  of  great  importance, 
because  oae  of  the  mala  reasons  why 
settlers  fail  in  a  new  country  i»  he- 
cause  they  are  untrained  in  the  pro- 
fession they  attempt  to  follow.  The 
principles  governing  the  production  of 
California  fruits  sad  vegetables  are 
quite  different  from  those  employed 
to  raise  crops  in  the  Eastern  States, 
but  dairying  methods  are  much  the 
same  everywhere.  A  man  who  has 
made  good  money  in  milk  aad  butter 
production  can  engage  in  the  dairy 
industry  almost  anywhere,  with  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  success. 

From  the  land  seller's  standpoint,  a 
dairyman  is  an  especially  desirable  cus- 
tomer. He  is  more  likely  to  meet  his 
payments  than  a  fruit  grower,  because 
a  milk  cow  begins  to  pay  dividend ■ 
right  away,  while  trees  require  several 
vears  to  become  profitable. 

The  following  points  may  be  pre- 
sented to  an  Eastern  dairyman  who  Is 
a  prospective  California  land  buyer: 

BUILDLNO  EXPENSE  IS  LESS 


require  ss  much  feed  to  keep  her  warm. 
This  Is  self-evident.  We  all  know  we 
eat  less  in  warm  weather  thaa  In  cold. 
It's  the  same  with  a  cow. 

Figures  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  the  average  annual 
yield  of  milk  per  cow.  In  pounds,  to  be 
as  follows : 

United  States   Mil 

 rm 

mtnots   5044 

Minnesota   

Michigan    SMS 

Pennsylvania    MM 

Wisconsin    401« 

New  York   4*17 


California    4«lo 

These  figures  are  significant  The 
only  States  that  approach  California 
la  yield  per  cow  are  Wisconsin  aad 
New  York,  where  dairying  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, where  better  breeding  has  been 
carried  on  intensively,  and  where  there 
Is  a  large  percentage  of  high-producing 
pure-breds. 

California  baa  good  markets  far 
dairy  products.  The  pries  of  batter 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  last  two  years 
ranged  two  cents  above  Chicago;  for- 
merly Chicago  always  averaged  above 
San  Francisco.   California  people  each 


est  nine  pounds  more 
than  does  the  average 
the  United 
States 
California 
is  import- 
ing butter 
from  other 
States; 
yet  recent 
export 
figures 
from  the 
port  of 
San  Fran- 
cisco show 


batter  a  year 
Inhabitant  of 


Your  overhead  for  buildings  will  be 
less  In  California  thaa  la  States  which 
have  hard  winters,  where  cows  most 
be  kept  indoors  six  months  of  the  year. 

Your  feed  wtn  cost  you  less  thaa  la 
other  States,  because  of  oar  long  grow- 
ing season,  which  gives  us  green  alfalfa 
nine  to  twelve  months  of  the  year,  de- 
pending upon  what  part  of  the  State 
in  which  you  settle.  This  statement 
may  be  developed  to  a  hlgbly  convinc- 
ing degree  by  the  presentation  of 
figures  from  the  State  and  Federal  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  by  stories 
of  actual  experiences  of  dairymen  here 
in  California- 

A  cow.  other  things  being  equal,  will 
produce  more  milk  for  a  given  amount 
of  feed  In  California  thaa  where  the 
climate  Is  colder,  because  she  does  sot 


Dairy  scene  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  sometimes  called  the  Holland  of  America  because  of 
similarity  of  the  favorable  dairy  conditions  in  both  countries. 


the 


there  is  a  large  aad  Increasing  de- 
mand for  California  dairy  products  is 
the  Orient,  South  American  west-coast 
countries,  the  Philppine  and  Hawaiian 
Islands.  AH  this  Indicates  that  there 
Is  a  good  market  here  aad  Its  future  Is 
seared. 

California  bankers  sre 
more  aad  more  liberal  la  siding  dairy- 
men in  the  purchase  of 
They  will  h  ;lp  finance  the  dairy  set- 
tler. In  the  dairy  districts  of  California 
find  bankers  are  of  the  greatest 
help.  They  beck  our  "better  ball" 
"better  breeding"  campaigns  and  are 
now  actually  learning  to  base  their 
loans  on  the  productive  value  of  a  cow. 
Instead  of  her  beef  value. 

The  California  dairy  industry  has  a 
well -established  organisation,  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council,  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  this  heelnese  along  broad 
educational  lines. 
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Reclaiming  Dredge  Despoiled  Farm  Lands 

By  O.  H.  BARNH1LL 


WJBNTT  years  ego  J-  H.  Leg- 
gett sat  upon  a  pile  of  roeka. 
(Mln<  disconsolately  over 
the  wrack  of  his  17Vacre 
tarn,  which  gold  dredgers 
had  turned  upside  down, 
leaving  hags  heaps  of  stone 
and  ridges  of  rocks  sa  far 
as  the  eye  coold  reach. 

Underneath  a  million  tons  of  worth- 
less material  lay  excellent  fruit  soil, 
with  an  abundance  of  water  for  pump 
Irrigation.  It  seemed  a  aha  me  to 
abandon  the  land,  which  lay  near  the 
Feather  River,  close  to  the  city  of 
OroviUe. 

Why  not  utilise  the  surface  rocks 
for  road  material?  They  were  of  fine 
quality  for  this  purpose,  being  hard 
and  sharp  when  crashed  into  suitable 
sixes.  A  deal  accordingly  was  made 
with  a  nearby  rock  crasher  company, 
which  paid  $100  an  acre  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  removing  the  upper  strata 
of  stone  from  175  acres  of  the  Leggett 
farm. 

THREE  KINDS  OF  CROPS 

SoU  which  had  yielded  a  crop  of 
gold  was  thus  made  to  give  up  a  crop 
of  rocks,  after  which  the  owner  turned 
his  attention  to  making  it  produce 
crops  of  fruit.  Several  acres  were 
leveled  and  planted  to  Acs,  grapes 
and  cherries,  amid  the  leers  and  ecof- 
rings  of  Incredulous  neighbors,  who 
freely  predicted  complete  and  final 
failure. 

Irrigation  water  was  easily  pumped 
from  a  shallow  well,  bat  applying  it 
to  the  trees  and  vines  proved  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  Large  and  email  gravel 
made  the  ground  so  porous  that  water 
could  not  be  conveyed  through  ditches, 
nor  by  the  latter  distributed  to  the 
root  systems  successfully.  The  prob- 
lem finally  was  solved  by  the  use  of 
iron  pipes,  from  which  the  water  Is 
sprinkled  onto  the  grapevines  and 
fruit  trees.  No  cultivation  Is  given. 

Tears  of  variety  tests  Indicate  that 
black  figs.  Tokay  grapes  and  a  kind 
of  sweet  cherry  called  the  Black  Ore-" 
eon,  do  best  on  such  reclaimed  land. 

The  growth  made  by  these  trees  and 
vines  and  the  large  crops  of  fine  fruit 
which  they  bear,  standing  In  what  ap» 
peara  to  be  a  solid  bed  of  rocks,  taxes 
the  credulity  of  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  local  conditions. 

Upon  examination,  sufficient  soil  Is 
found  between  the  rocks  below  the 
surface  to  feed  the  roots  of  tree  and 
vine. 

FRUIT  RIPENS  EARLY 

But  what  Is  the  advantage  of  grow- 
ing trees  In  such  rocky  SoU?  Mr.  Lig- 
gett was  asked.  "Eariiness."  he  re- 
plied. The  early  bird  catches  the 
high  price  worm  In  the  fruit  market. 
Our  grapes  ripen  two  weeks  ahead  of 
those  grown  on  ordinary  land  In  this 
region  and  are  a  month  ahead  of 
Lodl  vineyards.  We  get  S3  to  12.50 
per  23-pound  box — 19  cents  a  pound — 
which  pays  us  well  for  climbing  over 
the  rocks. 

"Oranges  grown  In  our  test  plot 


the  pine,  but  when  the  needles  are 
closely  examined  they  are  found  to 
look  like  small  rushes,  while  the  seed 
pods,  or  cones,  are  no  larger  than  the 
end  of  one's  finger.  The  strangest 
thing  about  this  tree,  however.  Is  the 
way  it  affects  cattle,  who  appear 
greatly  enraged  thereby,  tearing  young 
specimens  to  pieces  with  their  horns. 

Mr.  Leggett  does  not  advise  any  one 
to  rush  Into  the  business  of  growing 
fruit  on  reclaimed  dredger  land.  In 
the  first  place,  the  market  for  rocks 
Is  quite  limited,  while  all  dredged 
land  does  not  contain  enough  soil  for 
fruit  growing.  Mr.  Leggett's  success- 
ful experiments  indicate,  however, 
that  there  are  Interesting  possibilities 
in  this  line  of  work. 


I  ripen  the  latter  part  of  September, 
but  require  too  much  water  to  be 
profitable." 

A  number  of  eucalyptus  trees  were 
planted  on  some  unleveled  land  nine- 
teen years  ago  la  .that  time  the  trees 
have  thrice  been  cat  down  for  wood, 
the  stamps  now  supporting  a  fourth 
crop.  The  inhabitants  of  an  apiary 
rind  this  a  congenial  place  to  spend 
the  winter. 

Upon  a  small  plot  of  ground  which 
escaped  the  devastating  dredge,  vege- 
tables, cherries  and  small  fruits  are 
produced  profitably.  Lettuce  to  the 
standard  winter  crop,  being  marketed 
from  January  to  June.  Los  Angeles 
head  is  the  variety  grown.  Tomatoes 
ripen  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ahead  of 
others  raised  near  Orovllle  and  are 
sold  for  8  to  It  cents  a  pound,  which 
to  several  times  the  usual  price  paid 
for  this  vegetable. 

OTHER  TREES  TESTED 

Possessing  a  love  for  experimenta- 
tion. Mr.  Leggett  has  planted  a  great 
variety  of  trees  and  plants.  One  of 
the  former  is  called  the  Australian 
beef  tree.    It  resembles  in  appearance 


Control  Woolly  Aphis 

THE  woolly  aphis  to  one  of  the  hard- 
est of  all  orchard  Insect  pests  to 
control.  After  they  have  been  cleaned 
off  the  limbs  they  will  bob  up  serenely 
the  following  season,  causing  the  or- 
chard iat  to  wonder  where  they  came 
from.  The  explanation  Is  simple:  One 
form  lives  upon  the  roots  of  trees, 
afterwards  crawling  up  the  trunk  and 
out  onto  the  branches. 

Any  good  contact  spray,  such  as 
Black  leaf  40,  will  kill  the  aerial  form 
of  the  woolly  aphis,  which  betrays  its 
presence  by  a  cottony  exudation.  Tbe 
underground  form,  however,  is  harder 
to  destroy.  Dr.  A.  M.  MorrlU  com- 
mends running  a  probe  IS  to  20  Inches 
down  Into  the  ground  and  pouring  in 
two  or  three  ounces  of  carbon  bi-sul- 
phide,  plugging  up  the  hole  so  the 
fumes  will  get  In  their  deadly  work. 
If  the  chemical  comes  in  contact  with 
the  roots  the  latter  win  be  deadened. 

Another  method  is  to  remove  several 
inches  of  dirt  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  making  a  circle  four  or  five  feet 
In  diameter,  then  sprinkle  on  a  few 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust.  The  difficulty 
with  this  plan  lies  In  finding  the  to- 
bacco dust  Cigar  stems  can  some- 
times be  procured  from  cigar  makers. 
A  It  per  cent  solution  of  Nicodust  may 
also  be  used  In  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter, so  that  the  rains  will  leach  the 
nicotine  down  Into  the  ground. 

County  Farm  Adviser  Hodgson  of 
Los  Angeles  tells  how  J.  E.  Calkins 
of  Covins,  who  has  an  apple  orchard 
at  Tehachapi,  has  had  excellent  suc- 
cess with  common  kerosene.  Authori- 
ties agree  that  kerosene  will  kill  apple 
trees,  but  Calkins  uses  it  right  along 
without  harming  bis  orchard.  It  would 
not  be  safe,  however,  to  spray  with 
this  material  In  the  moist  coast  re- 
gions, Mr.  Hodgson  points  out 
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Above  is  a  farm  scene  that  was 
typical  not  many  years  ago, 
but  is  rarely  seen  in  California 
today.  Modern  water  systems, 
electricity  and  the  gas  engine 
have  eliminated  stick  drudgery 
on  most  modern  ranches. 


Miss  Louise 
Fuldy  lives 

in  San 
Francisra, 

but  th 
doesn't  ,  e-  \ 

vent  h- 

delving  in 
the  soil.  She  t 

prodved 
an  excellent  I 


The  diversity  of  California 
products  is  shown  by  the 
J  prize  corn  (above)  and  the 
Sacramento  Valley  tobacco 
r  at  the  left.  Both  grown  by 
I  women! 


crop  of 
"spuds"  in 
her  back- 
yard 
garden. 
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New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Dis- 
covery   Which    Keeps    Hem  and 
Chicks  Free  From  Vermin 


Few  Drops  of  Liquid  in  Drinking  Water 
Does  It — No  More  Dusting, 
Spraying  or  Greasing 

"I  have  used  your  remarkable  Lice  and 
Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results."  writes  Rev. 
O.  R.  Mente.  Methodist  Parsonage,  New 
Washington,  Ohio.  "It  proved  all  you  claimed 
for  It.  Mentioned  this  at  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute a  tew  weeks  ago.  Consequently,  farmers 
by  the  dozen  have  been  after  me  ever  since 
to  find  out  whore  and  how  they  oould  get  It. 
Ruxh  me  $6.00  worth  to  help  out.  Tour 
remedy  not  only  does  away  with  Lice  and 
Mites,  but  II  has  put  a  stop  to  the  poultry 
louses  In  this  community.  Tou  are  a  great 
benefaotor  to  poultry  raisers." 

Easy  and  Simple  to  Use 

Thla    remarkable   new  dlaooT- 
ery    which    Ker.    O.    It.  Merit* 
unert     l»     Imperial     Uos  end 
Mite       Remedy        Ju»l    s  lew 
drope  occasionally   In  tha  fouta 
drlnkinn      water      makes  Lice. 
Mite*.    Ticks    and    all  «rn.'in 
go  like  magic.      No  mora 
dliagrreable    and  unsani- 
tary     dusting,  ivraying, 
j  g  r  o  s  a  1  n  g    or  dipping. 
.Kqually    good    for  Chlck- 
lena.       Turkey*,  Ducka. 
'  O  e  e  a  e      and  l'lgeona. 
Fine  for  bahy  chicks  and 
makes      thera  healthier, 
sturdier   and   grow  faster. 

 si  All       poultry  ralaors 

Lau  or  Set  /I1t!>&3&*'  knnu  thai  sickly,  llie-ln- 
featud  lu-na  cannot  lay  or 
hsva  good  hatches.  Vermin  sap  the  rcry  life  and 
strength  of  hens  and  baby  chicka.  Stop  these  loasea 
now.  Guaranteed  not  to  aff.-i-t  esga  or  flesh  or 
fowls  In  any  way.  Alan  a  splendid  egg  tonic  and 
blood  purifier.  Coats  but  a  trifle,  on  money-back 
guarantee   of  satisfaction. 

White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  Free 
(Regular  f.l.00  Size  rarknge) 

At  lsst  a  sure  treatment  for  this  dread  disease. 
No  minis.  No  f«»s.  Coins*  In  condensed  tablet 
form  to  bs  dropped  oeesslonally  in  chicks'  drink- 
lug  water.  Italac  every  chick  hatched.  Econom- 
ical to  uss.  Be  prepsred.  These  remedies  should 
a  bs  on  hand. 

HKNI)  NO  MONKY  Just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  Imperial  laboratories.  Dept.  o:s9.  Kansas 
Cltv,  Mo.,  for  one  regular,  full  size  $1.00  hottls 
nf  Imperial  Mce  and  Mite  rtemedy  (double  strength), 
and  thoy  will  Include  free  of  cost,  a  regular  J1.H0 
boi  of  Imperial  White  Diarrhoea  Bcmedj.  Pay 
postman  only  $1.00  and  few  cents  postage  on  arrival. 

If  yon  hate  a  lsrge  flock,  this  Special  lntro- 
d't'-tory  Offer  slso  spplles  on  a  double  quantity  of 
both  remedies— two  regular  $1  00  bottles  of  Ideal 
and  Mite  Remedy,  and  two  regular  tl  00  pack- 
ages of  White  Diarrhoea  Itomedy  at  an  additional 
saving — all  for  H.7.V  If  you  prefer  the  larger 
quantity,  simply  stmelfy  that  you  he  sent  this 
regular  $4.00  value  for  nrifw  $1  71.  *  Readera  rlak 
no  money,  as  Imperial  Laboratories  are  full) 
spor.a!bls  snd  will  refund  the  cost  r 
time  wltbbi  30  days. 


[sjQuest  any 


1  FREE  TEST  NOW 

NewS^/vERaJi 

Equipped  with 
Standard  Keyboard*" 


Htra  la  tteNEW 1928 OLIVBsRI 
TYPEWRITER,  tho  finest, 
f'f'i  nl  and  most  perfect  type-1 
writer  ever  built.  It  ia  equip- 
i  ■  wttb  the  ataodavd  8-row  k«r. 
(•-•anl  -<■  any  typist »  an  um>  It  alooea. 
■  '  anron*  who  laarna  on  It  can  operate  on  »nv  other  n-n-Mne. 
EmIwi  typawril.r  on  earth  toUarn  on.  You  car  SAVF  JZfttotM, 
er  r  rr  on  a  NEW  frorfi  lh,  fan-ry,  1S28  mnd.  1  Oliv.-t  it  y<.n'll 
writ*  AT  ON(!E.  Ijet  us  tall  yon  why  and  HOW  rrr  can  ■  -II  t  > 
w  irni'-rfol  ■tan.lt  rd  make  troewrller  at  so  lowai.fitr.  Ti.ti  Uf23 
OH-  t  if  the  fllmai  of  itS  yearn  of  typewriter  maMifacturlniT.  It  la 
th..  ta-ta-.t.  mof.1  aoJal  and  .a-Utt  typewril  «-r  to  OparaU  WHITF 
TODAY  lorKIttt.Catah.gan.l  »ur  startl'mr  fr«TE^i  TRIAL  off-r, 

 price,  and  -»->  te.  m>  Test  it  a  wrek  free  at 

our  rlak.  Actai  -  .■  • .  before  you  lorgat. 


SPECIAL 
PRICK 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

C7S4  Oliver  Typewriter  Bids.,  Chlceta 


OTTAWA 

i*a  op  tall  ba  tier .  ft* 
aacbina.    Saw*  lose 
aee.  10-yaar  Guar  an 
Bur  Tarma. 
mod  Bpaclal 


Big  Sale^ 
Now 
S0|  50 


 -nf 

ter  rulUo,T.  rcacbloa 
liiah.    r«i:»  t 


r.o.a. 

Ottawa 
Ksns. 

From  Pittsburgh, 


icisl  |  Off. 

OTTAWA  MFCll  COMPANY 


l  Wood  St. 
OTTAWA.  KAN8. 


Room  23510  Mages  Blilg. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


One 
Hu 
One 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  to 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  far  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  dnils  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  fret  catalot. 

LIS'  E  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727  Oa\rtatta,lowa 


BLACK 

LEG 


100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

from  one?  vacciniuon  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 
Blackleg  Aggressin.  Ab*u 
lutrl  y  safe.  Cutter's  Sottd  Ag  T> 
sin  Injectors  work  jual  like  Blac 
Pill  lniectors  If  Cutter's  Aggroa.^ 
is  unobtaixublclocaily.  write 

.      The  Cutter  Laboratory  . 

"T'-i  Ltttrtl.r,  lhul  Kntu,  H,w" 

Berkdarf  <U  S.  License)  California 
N.B  — Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccuvca  still  audi 
fee  those  who  prcici  them 

Yoa  Haven't  Bead  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Bead  the  Ads 


Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D.  BlXBY  SR. 


Destroy  Foul  Brood 

WHEN  American  foul  brood  Is 
found  at  this  season.  It  is  best 
to  brimstone  the  bees  and  render  the 
combs  into  wax,  as  the  colonies  usually 
are  too  weak  to  be  worth  saving.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  pays  to  com- 
bine such  colonies  into  one  or  two 
strong  swarms,  shaking  them  in  the 
usual  way  and  providing  them  with  a 
good  young  queen. 

If  European  foul  brood  is  discovered, 
unite  enough  colonies  to  form  one  big 
strong  swarm.  Remove  the  combs 
containing  diseased  brood  and  give  the 
bees  the  best  queen  you  can  spare.  A 
large  force  of  bees  is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  cleaning  up  this  disease. 


Yellow  Thistle 

YELLOW  star  thistle  is  a  valued 
source  of  choice  honey  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  beekeeper,  but  a  great 
pest  on  farm  land.  It  is  known  botan- 
ically  as  Centaurea  Cyanus,  and  is  first 
cousin  to  the  beautiful  Centaurea  of 
our  flower  gardens  and  to  the  Napa 
thistle  of  Tocalote  (knee  thistle)  that 
infests  the  stnbble  fields  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. x 

From  an  almost  unnoticed  weed  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  a  dozen  years 
ago  this  weed  has  spread  over  an 
enormous  acreage.  It  has  worked  its 
way  south  to  the  lower  part  of  Mon- 
terey County,  where  it  is  appearing 
along  the  irrigation  ditches. 

Overflowing  rivers  have  been  the 
chief  instruments  for  the  distribution 
of  star  thistle.  On  overflowed  lands 
it  often  reaches  a  height  of  eight  feet 
or  more  and  is  so  thorny  that  cattle 
cannot  penetrate  a  thicket  of  these 
weeds. 

This  plant  pest  yields  excellent 
crops  of  very  light  amber  honey  from 
May  15  to  June  30,  or  later,  which  sells 
readily  to  Eastern  buyers,  often  un- 
der the  name  of  "Shasta"  honey. 

In  1921  several  Southern  California 
beekeepers  "made  a  killing"  by  mov- 
ing bees  by  rail  to  Butte  County  and 
securing  a  large  tonnage  of  star  thistle 
honey.  In  1922,  however,  the  yield 
was  so  small  that  little  profit  remained 
after  the  cost  of  moving  was  paid. 


Orange  Honey 

WHEN  the  writer  came  to  South- 
ern California  from  the  buck- 
wheat honey  section  of  New 
York  twenty  years  ago  he  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted  in  the  springtime 
to  find  cement  walks  wet  with  delic- 
ious nectar  from  orange  blossoms 
above.  He  at  once  decided  to  save 
some  of  the  fragrant  nectar  which  was 
going  to  waste.  Local  beekeepers  told 
him  it  could  not  be  done,  explaining 
that  the  blooming  season  came  too 
early,  the  days  were  too  short,  nights 
too  cool,  fogs  too  frequent  and,  above 
all,  the  colonies  too  weak. 

Two  years  later  I  marketed  several 
hundred  cases  of  beautiful  white  orange 
comb  honey.  The  following  means  were 
employed  to  save  this  valuable  crop: 

The  bees — good,  common  hybrids — 
were  carefully  prepared  for  winter  and 
given  abundant  food  stores.  As  spring 
approached  and  pollen  became  more 
plentiful,  each  swarm  of  bees  was  fed, 
on  bad  days  only,  about  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sugar  syrup  mixed  with  honey, 
to  stimulate  them  and  keep  the  queens 
laying. 

Orange  trees  come  into  full  nectar- 
producing  bloom  from  March  10  to 
April  10.  About  30  to  40  days  before 
these  dates  the  apiary  was  gone  over 
carefully  and  the  number  of  frames 
containing  sealed  brood  noted.  All 
colonies  having  more  than  three  were 
strengthened  by  adding  combs  of  food 
drawn  from  hives  having  three  or  less, 
until  each  strong  colony  had  at  least 
six  frames  of  brood. 

All  completed  colonies  were  given  a 
super  of  brood  combs  to  afford  the 
queens  more  room.  Where  run  for 
comb  honey  these  brood  combs  were 
removed  and  section  supers  supplied, 
as  soon  as  nectar  began  to  flow  freely. 

Practically  all  bees  were  shaken 
from  the  combs  when  transferred  to 
avoid  getting  the  queen.  The  weak- 
ened colonies  were  left  with  no  sealed 
brood  and,  consequently,  with  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  nurse  bees. 
It  Is  surprising  how  fast  they  will 
"come  on";  give  them  an  extracting 
super  and  let  them  "go  to  It." 


4V.  V- 


Order 

Husky  Baby  Chix  Now 

— for  winter  laying  , 1 

Strong,  vigorous  little  white  Leghorn  chix, 
having  the  ideal  combination  of  pedigree  and 
vitality,  chix  that  will  grow,  thrive  and  pro- 
duce— can  be  ordered  here  now! 

These  little  huskies  are  produced,  without 
forcing,  from  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 
flocks  that  have  unlimited  range  365  days  in 
the  year.  Males  are  pedigreed,  with  a  record 
by  sire's  dam  of  from  240  to  297  eggs  per  year. 

Privilege  of  inspection,  guarantee  of  live  de- 
livery full  count.  Prices  per  100 — April,  $12.50 
— May  and  June,  $12.00. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  May  and  June  are  ideal 
months  to  start  raising  chix.  You'll  ba  inter- 
ested.    Write  today. 

THE 

Pioneer  Hatchery 

450  Sixth  Street,  Petaluma,  California 
ACCREDITED  BY  SONOMA  CO.  FARM  BUREAU 


Don't  Tear  Up  IJour  Old  Roof 

Coat  it  over  with  S  t  ormti  §»Ht  and  you  will  have 
a  roof  which  will  resist  rain,  sun  and  sudden  changes 
in  temperature. 

vStormti^Ht  is  easily  ap- 
plied by  unskilled  labor. 
Just  Pour  it  On  and  Brush  it  Flat 
Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Everywhere 
Write  for  Book  "Leak-Proof Roofs" 
Manufactured  by 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc., 

269  Spear  St.,  318  B.  Market  St., 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 


In  Ansiuering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "I  SaiQ 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM" 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


APRIL  1,  1913 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

09  cent*  a  Une  (average  7  words). 
For  white  spate,  cuts,  or  display  type, 
mast  Is  computed  according-  to  total 
6 pace  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  must  reach  as  15 
days  before  date  of  publlcaatlon.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  Los  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


CO-OPERATIVB  ELECTRIC 
PROFITABLE  POULTRT  and 
HATCHERIES  —  T«.»*e  superior 
chicks,  turka.  duckling*  every 
week.  from  long  -  established, 
mature,  provsn  flocks  of  splen- 
did, persistent.  unforced  egg- 
■roductlon.  Regular  customers 
take  half,  spread  their  growing 
satisfaction  with  continued  use  of  our  180-290 
•rg  W..  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns:  Barred.  W. 
Rocks;  Reds.  Anconas,  Mlnorcas,  Wyandottes. 
Brahmas,  Andaluslans,  Ducklings,  Turks.  To 
date  we've  Quadrupled  our  bookings  (for 
every  moath  till  June)  ever  former  years 
WHY T  pleased  customers  reorder,  and  their 
friends:  prices  surprisingly  low,  esp.  for  qual- 
ity, profit:  carefully  pack,  meet  trains,  avoid 
chilling:  gladly  supply  20  to  20.0*0  lots;  for 
S6  years  Imported,  trapnested,  selected,  mated 
for  vigor,  growth,  beauty,  heavy  winter-lay- 
ing. Please  state  definite  wants.  Write:  Prof- 
itable Poultry,  BOX  O,  13  N.  Fair  Oaks, 
Pasadena. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay.. 
We  hatch  from  purebred,  specially  selected, 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
H0-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chtcks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  saroflts.  Leg- 
horns, llttc;  Reds,  lttto:  Barred  Rocks. 
IT  Ho;  White  Wyandottes.  2Bo.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery.     ELEC-CH1CK   HATCHERIES.  Dept. 

L,"  Burbank.  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank. 

BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  Mi- 
norca* White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Bafe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery. 
Route  1.  Box  246.  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

HrPKT   CHICKS   from   our   200    egg   S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  2-year-old  hens,  mated  to 

Cocks  of  famous  egg  strains,  $15  per  100. 
HATCHING  EOGS.  $7.50  per  100.  Custom- 
ers write  they  lose  only  1  to  3  per  cent.  Also 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcas.  An- 
conas. Laving  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels. 
PURE  BREED  HATCHERY.  Route  1.  San 
Mateo.  CaL 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
selected  flocks  mated  with  males  having 
pedigree  record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297  eggs 
per  year.  Price  per  100:  February,  $1*; 
March,  $14:  April.  $12.50:  May  and  June,  $12. 
Bafe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  ehlx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCH - 
BRY.  41$  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  *  years.  Over 
221  egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Unex- 
celled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallls, 
Oregon. 

BABY  CHICKS — R.  I.  Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  grow  into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  Whit*  Leghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Capacity  U.MO.  Attractlv* 
prices  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  old.  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
Quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY! 

BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W.  T.  WHEELER.  Berkeley,  Calif..  RL  1. 
Box  4B6-E. 

BABY  OHICK9 — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
lzed  flocks,  fully  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Box,  K.  I.    Reds.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorn*.       Safe    arrival    and  satisfaction 

fuaranteed.  TOBENER  HATCHERY.  Route 
.  Box  $06.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Bonk- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Calif. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  ft  EQGS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR. INGOMAR,  FIREFLY— BKST  ON 
COAST.     CASA  DE  ROSAS.  CARMEL.  CAL. 

CHICKE.N     FEED     CUTTER — Only     $8  50. 

Hundreds  used.  Prepaid  anywhere.  Write 
for  Fe*d  Cutter  catalogue.  ARNOTT  A  CO.. 
Inc..  Wholesale  Implements,  112-111  s.  Los 
Angele*  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  price*. 
All  popular  varieties  hatching  each  week 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Var- 
dugo  Sts..  Burbank.  Calif. 

B.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred  to-lay  stock.    Our  prtc**  are 
right.     Model  Poultry  Farm.     W.  C.  Smith 
Prop..  Corning.  Calif.    Established  1S04. 

BABY  CHIX — W.  Leghorn.  B.  Leghorn.  An- 
cona.  B.  Rocks.    All  2-year-old  free  rang* 
■tock.      Orders    taken    for    pullets.  Chow- 
chllla     Electric  Hatchery.  Chowchllla.  Calif. 

I.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — 
McFarland  (train.  $$-$10  a  100.     Mall  ar- 
lers  C.  O.  D.    Safe  arrival.    Hatch eryrnen'* 
Ex.  5872-A,  Moneta  ave.,  L  A. 

BABY  CHICKS— Every  day.    G«t  your  order 
in  early.  You  know  WHY.   Send  for  price*. 
FANCIERS'    EXCHANGE.    «40    South  Main 

Bt..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


POULTRY 


"QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
lt   Turkeys,  Ducklings 

If  you  want  any.  don't  Juat  buy 
anywhere,  but  g*t  them  direct 
from  the  Incubators  of  a  hatch- 
ery where  "Quality"  is  the 
watchword.  Our  "  Q"»"» 
chick*  are  electrically  hatched, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  from 
All  leading  varieties  i  we  spe- 
cialise In  very  choice  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
from  ben*  of  vary  heavy  egg-yielding  repu- 
tation. Hatching  eggs  and  electric  brooder*. 
Write  for  prices. 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX  14«.  ARTESIA.  CALIF*. 
Capacity.  125.000  eggs. 


good  stock. 


RAISE  MORE  CHICKS 

OAKLAND  ELECTRIC  BROODERS 
are  guaranteed  to  raise  a  higher  percentage 
of  stronger  and  better  chicks  than  any  other 
brooder  device  made.  There  Is  no  direct 
heat — chicks  can't  sweat.  Co»t  lea*  to  op- 
erate We  sell  direct  and  save  you  money. 
Catalogue  free.  

OAKLAND  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1411  40th  Ave.,  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg  producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices,  May  and  June.  $3.60  per  25; 
$6.50  per  50;  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
and  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  In  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery  Es- 
tablished 189S  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBA- 
TOR CO..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


GET  GOOD  CHICKS — White  Leghorns.  R.  I. 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Hatches  every  week. 
From  birds  selected  for  egg  type,  carefully 
culled.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.     Write  for 

circular.  Booking  now  for  8  weeks'  old 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  The  J.  H.  STl'BBE 
POULTRY  RANCH  &  HATCHERY.  Box  67-C. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  from  Individually  selected,  orchard 
range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
egg-laying  strain  of  real  merit.  Progres- 
sive poultrymen  demand  the  best.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices;  ask  for  them.  Curtis 
White  Leghorn  Ranch.  R.  2,  Box  29,  Gar- 
eena.  Calif. 


BOURBONS — Round    breasted,  compact. 

quickly  maturing.  Ready  for  the  early, 
high  market.  Large  flock;  high  winners. 
Eggs  now.  Buff  Crpinptons;  males,  eggs, 
chicks.  Free  catalog.  THE  FERRIS  RANCH, 
Grand  Ave.,  Pomona.  Calif. 


SPENCER    turken.    a    new  turkey-chicken. 

Large  fowl,  meat  turk.  flav.  Avg.  200  eggs. 
Booklet  for  stamp.  Spencer,  R.  1,  Santa 
Crus,  Cal. 


DRYDEN    POULTRY    BREEDING  FARM. 

Concord,  Calif. — High-producing  O.  A.  C. 
Whit*  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Pedigreed  cockerel*.    Eggs  for  hatching. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

CARMEL   MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  GOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN:  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Case  de  Rosas,  Carmel-by- the-Sea.  Caltf. 


HART'S    MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  eggs.    ALBERT  M.  HART.  Clements. 
Cal. 


Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 


EVERBEARING  Strawberry  Plants — Oar  se- 
lect, heavy-bearing,  mountain-grown  Pro- 
gressives produced  43.000  boxes  per  acre  first 
year;  plants  set  In  March,  1923.  Everbearing 
raspberry  and  other  varieties.  Writ*  for 
prices  and  descriptive  folder.  CARL 
HEWITT.  Summit.  Calif. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


CORY  THORNLESS  BLACK  BERRY— Heavy 

producer.    Large  plums     Low  prices. 
CHAS.  E.  MORTENSON,  Lodl.  Calif. 

CHOICE  GLADIOLAS  at  reduced  prices — 
12  bulbs,  all  standard  named  varieties, 
regular  retail  price  $1.60  to  $1.76.  sent  post- 
paid for  $1.  30  bulbs  for  $3.  ROSEDALE 
FLOWER  GARDENS.  Pacific  Orove,  Calif. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — 25   flrst-slse  bulbs  or 
40    bloomtng-stze    bulbs   for    $1.  postpaid. 
Send  for  price  list  for  choice  gladiolus.  Carl 
O.  Jorgensen,  336  Salinas  st  .  Salinas.  Calif. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F.  R.  Walker.  Paente,  Calif. 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEED 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED — Rec- 
ommended by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  successful  farmers.  Apply  for 
samples  and  prices.  E.  F.  SANGUINETTI. 
Yuma,  Ariz.    The  Home  of  Hairy  Peruvian. 

"^R^BlBrTT^4^^I^E^r^^ 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,    60    thoroughbred  Gray 
Flemish  Glsnt  breeding  does:  26  big  Flem- 
ish bucks.    Mike  Dltzel,  936  Maple  ave-,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

;      CIG^RT^NrT^BTLC^oi  . 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAP  TOBACCO — 
Chewing:  6  pounds.  $1.75:  10  pound*.  $3. 
Smoking:  5  pound*.  $1  26:  10  pounda  $2; 
20  pounds.  $3.60.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
TOBACCO  UNION.  Paducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Chewing.  6  lb*., 
$1.76;  10  lbs..  S3;  10  lbs.,  $6:26.  Smoking, 
6  lbs..  $1.26:  10  lba,  $1:  3*  lba.  $3.60.  Send 
no  money;  pay  when  received.  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO  GROWERS.  Paducah,  Ky. 

B:U^INE^rpi^ON^LS~" 


WOOL  SCOURED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  made  into  Batts,  Com- 
forter* and  Mattresses;  old  wool  bedding 
made  new.  Writ*  for  prices  and  shipping 
tags.  CRESCENT  BATT  ft  BEDDING  CO.. 
Btayton,  Oregon. 


State  Inspected  and  Approved 
California  Irrigated  Lands 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmer*  only.    In  tracts  of  40  acres 
or   less.     Located   la   the   heart   of  Fresno 

County,  with  a  population  of  135.000. 

If  you  are  a  REAL  farmer  with  $5090  capi- 
tal or  credit,  or  have  dairy  stock  or  farm 
•qulpment  for  develop  ment,  w*  can  locate 
you  on  40  acres  of  this  land  on  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  only  >  1  OIK)  Balance  12  years  at 
t%.  Applications  for  these  tracts  of  40 
acres  or  lea*  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
ORDER  RECEIVED. 

These  rich  irrigated  lands  sre  suitable  for 
dsclduoas  fruits,  grapes,  vegetable*,  alfalfa, 
hogs  and  poultry.  Especial  opportunity  bow 
for  Dairymen.  Good  road*,  modern  school*, 
churches,  railroad  and  auto  bus  transporta- 
tion.    Creamery  being  built  bow. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  in  the  UNITED  STATES.  Home  of 
th*  famous  Sun-Maid  Rslslna,  where  Im- 
proved farms  sell  up  to  $2500  an  acre.  Cen- 
ter of  successful  CO-OPERATIVE  MAR- 
KETING. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  literature  to  W.  E. 
Jones.  First  National  Bank.  San  Joaquin. 
Fresno  County.  Calif. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY  FARMER— 

The  baby  chick  season  U  just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  tbey 
purchased  from  us  lsst  year  that  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eargs  are  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  into  the  Incubators 
la  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  thst 
have  been  Hoganlzed.  Price*  for  April  are 
as  follows: 

60  100 

White  Leghorns  $4.0*  $11.60 

Rhode  Island  Reds    8  00  13.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    9.60  18.60 

Anconas   9.00  18.00 

Brown    Leghorns    8.00  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons    9.60  18.60 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year?  Conkey'a  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chicks. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON. 
1194-98  Market  st„  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
P.  S. — WE  ARE  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 
THE  CHARLES  WEEKS  SYSTEM  OF  IN- 
TENSIVE POULTRY  AND  BERRY  FARMS. 
ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE,  or  the 
fine  art  of  earning  a  comfortable  living  on 
one  acr*  In  California.  For  those  who  desire 
to  dwell  in  sunny  California  without  living 
up  hard-earned  capital.  For  18  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  Intensive  Egg  Farm  In 
the  world  snd  Founder  of  the  Famous 
Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto. 
California  The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony 
No.  2  Is  now  being  established  at  Owens- 
mouth.  California.  26  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Write  for  literature.    Charles  Weeks.  Owens- 

mouth.  Calif.  

OUR  BACK-TO-I.ANU  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thoroueh  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation.  Write 
owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY,  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif.  

FINE  180-ACRE  DAIRY  RANCH— Fully 
equipped,  near  the  County  Seat;  350  per 
acre.  Including  40  milk  cows.  20  head  of 
cattle,  teams  and  farming  implements:  easy 
terms.  For  particulars,  address  Harry 
Miner.  Madera.  Calif. 

^ORclL^DT^Nrr^RUIT  LAND 

oT»CrlXRrr"Tiorn7P"T^  Deep,  fer- 

tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  Kerry  lend:  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate  fine  water,  roads; 
electricity,  telephones:  on  R.  R  :  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Committee.  Paradise.  California. 

f^\rmFwanted^^^ 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farms  De- 
scribe snd  wate  lowest  price.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown.  367  Wilkln»on  Bldg  ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

HONEY — California's  best,  direct  from  pro- 
ducer to  vou.  Ifs  pure.  Just  as  the  bees 
made  tt.  »-lb.  pall.  »1.0»:  10-lb.  pall.  $1  75. 
Postpaid  to  third  zone.  Y.  X.  WILLIAMS. 
94    Hester    Ave.,    San    Jose.    Calif.  Phone 

8330-W.   

BEEKEEPING    instruction    booklet  explain* 
fullv.     Mailed  for  dime.     SPENCER  API- 
ARIES.  Sawtelle.  Calif. 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  Harrow*.  Cul- 
tivators, Plows,  Tractors.  Tractor  Tools. 
Save  half  price.  ARNOTT  ft  CO..  Inc..  112- 
118  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles.  Between 
Flrat  and  Second  Sts. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

WANTED — Women,  girl*.  Learn  dress  de- 
signing, msklng;  $35  week.  Learn  while 
earning.  Sewing  experience  unnecessary. 
Sample  lessons  free.  Write  Immediately. 
FRANKLIN       IN8TITUTE.       Dept.  B-689. 

Rochester,    N.  Y.  

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  geragemrn.  mechan- 
ics, send  today  for  free  copy  America'* 
most  popular  motor  magazine.  Contains 
helpful  articles  on  oxerhaullng,  repairing. 
Ignition,  carburetors,  batterlea  etc.  Autn- 
mnMl"  Direst.  Sit  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati. 
Railway  Mail  Clerks — Start  $130  mo. :  expenses 
psld.  Specimen  examination  questions  free. 
Columbus  Institute,  H-7.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


HUMAN  HAIR  GOODS 

SWITCHES.  Transformations,  Bobs.  Puffs, 
Ourls,  Braids,  etc.  Sent  on  approval.  Cash 
or  credit.  Combings  made  up.  BROWN  Sc 
BROWN.  Sutt*  *,  623  East  Broadway,  Long 
Beach.  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Twelve-Horse  Hitch 

By  H.  A.  SHEARER 

THE  diagram  shows  how  to  hitch 
twelve  horses  to  two  heavy  double 
discs  so  that  each  horse  will  pall  his 
share  of  the  load.  It  also  shows  how 
to  drive  twelve  horses  with  one  pair 
of  lines  while  riding  two  big  discs. 

Referring-  to  the  diagram:  A — Use 
long  clevises  and  a  fairly  long  ring. 
There  should  be  ten  inches  space  be- 
tween the  evenera.  B — Halter  tie 
chain.  C — Draw  chain.  It  Is  a  heavy 
log  chain  with  grabbook  and  .ring. 
D — Tie  strap  running  from  bit  of  In- 
side horse  through  bit  of  next  horse 
outside,  thence  back  to  name  of  In- 
side horse,  as  per  arrows.  L — King 


HEMSTITCH  INQ.     PICOTINO  Attachment. 

Fit*  any  »*w.  mach.  Does  beau.  work.  Illua. 
dss.    B.  Kra.ru.  Box  894-OF.  San  Francisco. 


bolts.  The  driver's  platform  Is  sup- 
ported by  stringers  that  reach  across 
from  one  disc  to  the  other.  • 

This  diagram  is  made  to  show  why 
the  eveners  for  the  twelve-horse  team 
are  made  with  holes  that  line  straight 
across  from  end  to  end  of  each  eveaer. 
No  teamster  can  drive  twelve  horses 
at  once  and  keep  them  all  In  perfect 
alignment.  The  straight  Une  eveners 
will  give  each  horse  the  same  pull. — 

(Copyright,    1931.    by   Horse   Association  of 

America.) 

Why  Bounties  Fail 

THE  reason  the  bounty  system  is  ■> 
failure  In  controlling  rodent  pesti 
is  that  after  the  animals  have  been 
thinned  out  In  one  locality,  profes- 
sional trappers  transfer  their  opera- 
tions to  another  section,  until  the  ro- 
dents In  the  first  locality  have  multi- 
plied sufficiently  again  to  make  trap- 
ping profitable,  according  to  W.  O. 
Jacobsen  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Men  who  were  employed  by  Massa- 
chusetts officials  to  destroy  the  Im- 
ported moth  which  a  few  years  ago 
seriously  injured  shade  trees  in  tha 
New  England  States  are  said  to  hava 
"planted"  the  pests  In  new  localities. 
In  order  to  insure  future  employment 
for  themselves. 

Co-operative  work  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  property  is  injured.  Bl- 
uer the  direction  of  official  experts, 
has  been  found  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  exterminating  insect  and 
rodent  peats— O.  H.  B. 

FACTS  ABOUT  NEMATODES 

Important  facts  about  the  nematode, 
serious  insect  plant  pest,  are  contained 
in  a  circular  which  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  H.  J.  Ryan,  Los  Angeles 
Cour  y  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
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Tractor  Industry  Recovering 

By  WALTER.  H.  GARDNER 


THE  tractor  industry  has  been  sick. 
There  have  been  tlp-toeings 
around  the  house,  anxious  whisperings 
and  much  learned  consultation  and 
shaking  of  weighty  heads.  But  the 
doctors  didn't  seem  to  agree  on  the 
malady  and  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

It  almost  looked  as  if  the  physicians 
had  fed  the  patient  the  wrong  medi- 
cine and  wanted  to  keep  the  family 
out  of  the  room  until  ho  could  sit  up 
and  grin,  or  until  he  was  too  far  gone 
to  squeal  on  the  learned  ones. 

But  Mr.  Tractor  Industry  has  ceased 
picking  at  the  pillow  case.  He  is  be- 
ginning to  roar  for  something  beside 
custard.  He  is  convalescent  and  some 
whisper  that  he  is  actually  standing 
up  and  demanding  his  working  clothes. 

WHY  THE  TRACTOR  SUFFERED 

There  were  no  farmers  present 
when  Mr.  C.  A.  Musseln%an,  head  of 
the  Chilton  publications,  announced 
recently  to  the  California  Tractor 
Club  tho  result  of  a  national  canvass 
and  survey  made  by  his  organization. 
But  there  is  no  reason  not  to  be  frank 
about  what  was  said  and  every  farmer 
who  lias  a  tractor  or  expects  to  have 
one  should  be  interested  In  the  inti- 
mate nature  of  the  discussion. 

"We.  have  been  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  we  took  too  much  for 
granted  and  placed  too  much  faith  in 
the  tractor  as  a  miracle  worker  and 
paid  too  little  attention  to  Us  mechan- 
ical Imperfections,"  said  Mr.  Mussel- 
man.  "Immediately  following  the 
period  in  which  America's  most  cau- 
tious as  well  as  shrewdest  buyer — the 
farmer — placed  a  lot  of  machinery  01 
questionable  value  on  his  land,  the 
country  at  large  was  faced  with  a 
problem  of  readjusting  agricultural 
values,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  farmer  to  exist. 

"The  crippled  buying  power  of  the 
farmers  for  the  past  two  years,  plus 
the  memory  of  early  mechanical  mis- 
fits, produced  a  period  of  inaction, 
which  sent  the  tractor  Industry  back 
to  the  starting  line." 

COMPLICATION  OF  DISEASES 

There's  the  diagnos's  of  an  expert. 
It  wasn't  either  the  mechanical  faults 
nor  yet  the  post-war  depression  that 
Bent  the  industry  to  bed;  but  the  two 
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of  them  together.  The  patient  was  too 
young — or  too  good — to  die  and  Mr. 
Musselman  brought  reassuring  reports 
from  the  bedside. 

"We  now  find  on  farms  over  3,000,- 
000  automobiles,"  continued  Mr.  Mus- 
selman, "2,525,000  telephones,  458,000 
gas  and  electric  lighting  plants  and 
only  457,000  tractors.  It  Is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  great  farm  market  for 
tractors  has  been  served  very  inade- 
quately and  that  when  the  utility  of 
the  tractor  is  shown,  as  that  of  the 
automobile  and  telephone  has  been.  It 
will  be  used  by  millions  instead  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands." 

We  can  remember  the  time  when  a 
tractor  that  could  be  kept  running  for 
10  minutes  at  a  demonstration  by  two 
mechanics,  a  factory  expert  and  a 
couple  of  salesmen,  was  held  to  be 
worthy  of  sale  to  the  farmer.  Those 
machines  have  now  fallen  by  the  way- 
side. The  farmer  didn't  continue  very 
long  to  buy  them.  It  soon  ceased  to  be 
profitable  to  make  such  monstrosities. 

The  tractor  companies  that  have 
survived  are  today  making  machines 
that  can  be  sold  to  critical  buyers. 
Tractors  that  are  displayed  by  dealers 
and  advertised  are  now  without  ex- 
ception capable  of  delivering  satisfac- 
tory, efficient  and  economical  service. 

WIDER  MARKET  FOR  TRACTORS 

In  the  speech  above  referred  to  Mr. 
Musselman  made  the  point  that  the 
tractor  dealer  was  going  to  be  able  to 
reduce  expenses  and  increase  his  serv- 
ice by  adding  to  the  farm  field  the 
demand  for  tractors!  from  highway 
builders,  contractors  and  industrial 
users. 

"In  1917  the  total  expenditures  for 
highways  In  the  United  States,"  said 
he,  "was  $280,000,000,  while  in  1922  It 
amounted  to  $720,000,000.  There  are 
but  315,000  miles  of  hard-surfaced  road 
out  of  a  total  of  2,800,000  miles  of 
public  highways." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tractor 
was  neither  a  mechanical  miracle,  as 
was  cjalmed  in  the  boom  days,  nor 
was  It  ever  kicked  over  the  fence  by 
the  horse,  as  some  would  have  had  it 
about  two  years  ago. 

Only  a  handful  of  tractors  have  sur- 
vived; but  these  machines — if  we  are 
to  believe  the  expert  quoted — are  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  and  possession 
of  every  farmer  who  has  the  acreage 
to  put  them  to  profitable  use. 


Books  for  Farmers 


"How  I  Made  J10.000  In  On*  Tear  With 
4200  Hens,"  published  by  Joseph  H.  Tum- 
bnch.  R.  R.  No.  t.  Pasadena.  Cal.  Price, 
clothbound.  $2.50:  paper  cover,  II. (0  post- 
paid. 

The  author,  who  started  about  twelve 
years  ago  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
poultry  business  and  who  has  learned 
by  doing,  gets  right  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  givea  facts  and  figures.  He  has 
one  of  the  most  profitable  egg  farms 
In  California,  and  he  tells  just  how 
his  success  has  been  achieved.  It  is 
of  equal  interest  to  the  beginner  or  the 
"old-timer." 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Published  by 
Rand.  McNally  A  Co..  Chicago.  By  W.  D. 
Boyce,  well-known  Chicago  publisher  and 
author.     Price,  $3.75. 

This  sumptuous  volume  Is  profusely 
illustrated  with  interesting  pfioto- 
graphs  of  scenes  showing  all  phases  of 
the  Island  Continent  and  New  Zealand, 
with  special  reference  to  industries 
and  government,  climate  and  natural 
resources.  As  a  prominent  competi- 
tor for  Pacific  markets,  Australia 
should  be  better  known  by  the  people 
of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  Boyce's  book  offers  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  acquiring  this 
knowledge. 

Tha  Home  Garden,  published  by  the  au- 
thor, L.  c.  Johnson,  Pomona,  Calif. 

This  little  booklet  sells  for  60  cents 
and  Is  chock  full  of  homely  wisdom 
and  pointers  on  plant  and  vegetable 
growing,  the   result  of  the  author's 
long  and  successful  gardening  experi- 
ence.     Mr.    Johnson    loves  growing 
things,  and  in  his  little  book  tells  just 
how  he  breeds  and  feeds  them.  The 
volume  contains  much  Interesting  in- 
formation fresh  from  the  fountain  pen 
of  a  real  dirt  farmer. 


YOUR  COWS" 
Have  they  udders  like  these? 

*HB  condition  of  tns  nddar  and  teats  has  evsrrtnlng  to  do  with  the  milk  rlild. 
Avoid  hard  milking  and  restricted  flow  by  keeping  the  tissues  soft  and  aUky— 
free  from  hurts  and  sorts. 
Bag  Balm  guards  udder  health  In  thousands  of  dairies  because  Its  effect   Is  so 
prompt  sod  thorough.    Its  treat  penetrating  and  healing:  powers  quickly  clear  up  cuts, 
scratches,  chaps.  Inflammation,  braises  anywhere  on  the  body.    For  rehorlnf  Caked 
Bag  It  hat  no  equal.    Effertlvt  In  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Pox. 

Never  get  out  of  Bag  Balm.  It  has  to  many  uses  In  keeping  little  hurts  from 
getting  big.  Drugglitt,  general  stores  and  feed  dealers  sail  It,  «0o  for  big  10-ouno* 
package. 

If  you  htve  never  tried  Bag  Balm,  ctlp  coupon  below  and  mall  to  us  for  lib- 
eral free  sample.    Give  name  of  your  dealer. 

Dairy  Association  Ce„  Inc.,  Dep.  M,  Lyndonville.  Vt. 


Dairy  Association  Co..  Inc.,  Lyndonville.  Vt 

masse  send  me  your  sample  package  of  Bag  Balm,  which  I  will  try  st  the  first  opportunity. 

Name    Address   

Dealer  


Wholesale   Distributors  of   KOW-KAKE  and   IJAO  BALM  for  California i 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO. 

LOS   ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Live  your  lire  in  a 
Beautiful  Home 

—'mid  happy  surroundings!  Life  is  brief  enough— 
the  best  years  of  it  are  slipping  away  while 
you  pat  off  building  the  "home  af  your  dreams." 
Select  it  now  from  Fenner's  250  beautiful, 
practical,  PROVEN  plans.  Fenner 
gives  you  better  materials,  a  better 
constructed  home  —  and  saves 
money  for  you  I 

disk  fcrVortfiolio  of 
}\  THans  and  Pictures 


jMWW 

Manufacturing!  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  ti:T.i  i  k 
Portland.  Oregon 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

One  Acre  and  Independence,  or 
The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Living  on 
ONE  ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital. 

For  18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive  Egg 
Farm  in  the.  world  and  Founder  of  the  Famous  Charles 
Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now 
being    established    at    Owensmouth,    California,  25 
miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  Literature 


CHARLES  WEEKS 


Owensmouth 


California 


Quick  Lr 


tittCTIVt 


KILL  aphis,  red   spider,   thrip  and  scale  without 
damage  to  bud,  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage,  with 
a  non-poisdhous  insecticide.    Trial  order  of  one  gal- 
lon making  twenty-five  gallons  of  spray,  $2.00. 

STRAUSS-LASHER  LABORATORIES, 


HANDLE 


1963  Santee  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE  BROODER  PIANS^SAVE  TSL 


Build  your  own  from  our  simple,  easy  plans,  and  the  wonderful  KLEC-CHIC  equipment,  and 
save  757„  on  first  tost  and  .ri0  7o  on  operating;  cost.  Send  for  blsx  FREE  Poultry  Book,  show« 
Ins;  many  different  styles  of  I.. and  poultry  houses.  POULTRY  EO.CIPMKNT  CO.. 
Bo*  M,  Brarataajt,  f'ul.    Fxtory  at  Kamcw.  


We  build 
Concrete  Silos,  Grain  Bins 

(Polk  System) 
Write  for  booklet. 

JOHN  BERLINGER 

Box   88,   Orland,  Calif. 


PATENTS  ; 

a  uiuiiiu  Conception" 


today  for  fres  Instruc- 
and  "Evidence  of 
blank.  S  s  n  d 
sketch  or  model  for  personal  opinion.  CLAR- 
KNC  !K  O'BRIEN,  Registered  l  atent  Lawyer, 
1*11  Southern  Building:,  Washington,  D.  O. 


USED  PIPE 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


free-Co/iAei/s  Poultry  Book 


50  page*  chock  full  of  Information  about  the  feeding 
and  rearing  of  chicks,  culling  or  hern,  etc  Telia  how 
to  keep  cWkens  healthy  and  liovr  to  make  them  paj. 
Whether  a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey'i  Book 
la  worth  dollara  to  you.  Send  for  •  cunti  lu  itunja 
to  pay  poetage. 
Tha  0.  £.  Conkey  Co.,  *5»  Broadway,  Cleveland,  ft. 
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Solving  Solano's  Water  Problem 


By  RAY  C.  GRUHLKE 


SPURRED  to  action  by  f.:e  excessive 
cost  of  electric  pump  irrigation, 
■which  costs  $20  per  acre  for  power 
alone,  northern  Solano  County  fann- 
ers are  seeking  to  find  a  practicable 
method  of  ditch  irrigation.  There  are 
two  sources  from  which  water  may  be 
obtained — Putah  Creek  and  Borrow 
pit. 

The  latter  is  located  in  the  Yolo  by- 
pass of  the  Sacramento  River  and  con- 

Science's  Discovery 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 


Bf  iiieralizetl    Witter   Gets   Itid   vf   HuMim:  <i 
Spring    —    Binls      Ifeluu«<e  TliemseUes 
Fine  for  UhI>.v  Chicks  ami  All  Poultry 


A  recent  discorery  promises  to  revolutionise  all 
the  commonly  accepted  method*  for  keeping  poul- 
try free  from  lice  and  niltes.  This  wonderful  pro- 
duct keei«  the  poultry  always  lice-free  without  the 
poultry  raiser  doing  any  work.  It  la  tlie  simplest, 
seslesl,    surest    and    bed    method    ever  dlacureied. 


Hick's  tice-Oo.  which  la  the  limine  of  Hi's  re- 
markable l.re  remedy,  la  dropped  In  the  clucken'a 
drinking  water.  Taken  into  the  sy.tciu  of  the  bird. 
It  comes  out  through  the  oil  gland*  ol  the  skin  and 
erery  louse  or  mite  lear-s  the  body.  It  la  guaran- 
teed to  help  the  hatrhab'Ttv  of  the  eggs  Slid  can- 
not Injure  the  flavor  o  fthe  engs  or  mest:  is  harm- 
less to  chirk*  and  dies  no!  effect  th.  plumage  A 
few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and  then  a  little 
added  to  the  drinking  water  each  month  is  sll  that 
Is   necessary.  . 

Send  No  Money — Just  your  nan,v  and  address  to 
Cbaa.  M.  Hick  &  tViiipJny,  Kept.  44.1.  1018  So. 
Wabash  Are.,  Chicago.  III.  A  card  will  do.  .Mr. 
Hick  Is  so  confident  that  Hick's  Lice-do  will  get 
rid  of  ever?  louse  or  mite  that  he  will  send  you  two 
large  double  strength  $1.00  packages  for  the  price 
of  one.  When  they  arrive,  psy  postman  only  $1.00 
and  postage.  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  get 
yours  free.  If  you  are  not  ab  oltitely  sstisfied 
after  30  days  trial,  your  money  will  be  reminded. 
This  offer  I.,  guaranteed  by  two  big  Chicago  banks, 
who  say  that  Mr.  Hick  will  do  exactly  as  he  agrees 
without  question  or  argument.  Wr'te  today  before 
this   remarkable  trial   offer   Is  withdiawn. 


tains  considerable  water  in  even  the 
driest  years,  unused  and  unappropri- 
ated. In  order  to  get  this  water  onto 
the  land  around  Dixon,  however,  It 
would  have  to  be  carried  over  five 
lifts,  having  a  combined  height  of  70 
feet. 

In  order  to  obtain  water  from  Putah 
Creek  the  construction  of  two  dams 
would  be  necessary:  one  at  Devil's 
Gate,  170  feet  high,  impounding  90,000 
acre  feet  of  water;  the  other  at  Gut- 
noc,  140  feet  high,  holding  144,000  acre 
feet  of  water. 

IRRIGATE  LARGE  ACREAGE 

The  annual  cost  of  the  water  thus 
conserved  would  be  $6.90  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  engineer's  estimate. 
Seventy  thousand  acres  could  be  wa- 
tered from  these  reservoirs. 

The  water  pumped  from  Borrow  pit 
would  cover  80,000  acres.  The  cost  of 
this  irrigation  would  be  about  $5.85 
per  acre  each  year,  it  is  estimated, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  $37.40  per 
acre,  including  drainage.  The  latter 
is  important,  as  much  of  land  to  be 
covered  lies  low,  extending  eastward 
from  Dixon  to  the  bypass. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  the  present 
pumping  practice  excessive,  but  the 
supply  of  water  thus  obtained  leaves 
a  large  acreage  of  land  without  needed 
irrigation.  Small  farmers  who  are  un- 
able to  secure  water  are  said  to  be  the 
chief  advocates  of  constructing  the  ir- 
rigation works  described,  which  would 
probably  cost  $6,000,000  and  take  ten 
years  to  put  into  operation. 


2  H-l». 

$38.50 

SM  H<  .  . 

$59.50 

Reduced  on 

OTTAWA  Enginea  Sold  direct  iTtV  Ml 

 _      from  factory    Tares  SH7-0U 

months'  trial.  lasr   •»*«'  a  iUU 

Terms,     writ*  for   7  M  17  18 
E.jrlo.  RCX1K  aid 
Bala  Prlco.  Todsr  ■■'allswin 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

2071-U    King  St..   Ortawa.  Kans. 

071-U  Msgee  BlrJg  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FIG 

VENDOR 


Sln-.e  the  (lays  of  King  Tut-Ankh-Amen,  tha 
CLAHKADOTA  is  tlie  on*y  new  fis.  It  a  a  Seedless 
Canning;  t\g.  It's  a  fig  that  can  be  shipped  Eaat 
In  perfect  condition. 

It'a  akin  will  stand  the  process  of  canning  with- 
out peeling.  It  does  not  split,  crack,  sour  or  have 
black  mold.   It  bears  a  continuous  crop  all  summer. 

Clarkadota  Fig  Plantations  at  Stockton  are  sold 
on  easy  terms.  We  do  all  the  work.  All  the 
money  you  pay  goes  on  principal.  We  take  the 
Interest  and  taxes  out  of  the  cropa. 

Clarkadota  Fig  Plantations  are  two  mllea  out 
of  Stockton.  It's  Juat  like  buying  a  suburban  home 
and  the  greatest  bargain  in  California. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  Clarkadota  Fig 
Plantations. 

Permit    me    to   aend    you   free   booklet    full  of 

Information. 


CLARKADOTA   FIG  PLANTATIONS. 

Suite  201   Flstiron  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Kindly  send  me  your  booklet  about  Clarkadota  rig 
Plantations  without  obllgstlon  on  ray  part. 


RHUBARB 


The  Big 
Money  Crop 


Those  who  are  Interested  In  securing  a  crop  that  will  return  as  high  as  $1000 
per  acre  would  do  well  to  Investigate  the  possibilities  of  Rhubarb.  , 
For  more  than  20  years  experiments  In  Rhubarb  Culture  have  been  conducted 
by  J.  B.  Wagner  of  Pasadena,  resulting  In  the  development  of  some  wonderful 
strains  which  have  won  renown  the  country  over. 

Complete  information  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained  without  cost  to  any 
reader  of  this  publication  by  simply  mailing  a  request  to 

THE  WAGNER  NURSERIES 


"OrfKinatorH  of  Giant  Winter 
Dept.  O,  2491  E.  Colorado  Street 


nd       namu  Kliubarb" 

Pasadena,  California. 


fuUfornia  WiitefeShwn  Breeding  farms 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  are  direct  Importers  and  breeders  of  Uiese  world  famous 
sjsj  jaw  Hnn  At  tlio  great  1922  Oakland  show  our  English 
Leghorns  were  the  center  of  attraction.  To  meet  the  Increasing 
aSfjianti  for  this  stock  we  havs  for  ths  mouths  of  February 
and  alajeh  hart  eased  our  balchlng  capacity.  You  may  place 
vnur  staler  with  a  10  per  cent  deposit  for  delivery  of  chicks 
an  any  Thursday  the  Itatanre  of  the  season. 
OUR  PRICES—  Hutching  Eggs:  IB.  $2:  100.  $12  :  500  Id: 
looo    $2b-i.    Daly  Clucks:  joo.  US;  500.  $120:  looo.  $230. 

CALIFORNIA    V/HITE    LEG-HORN    BREEDING  FARMS 
Lenkcr}ni«i.   Lss  Angeles  County.   Can.   Route   I.   Baa  277-M 


Bob  Jones'  Corner 


Little 
Stories- 
of 

Farming 


Bu 


ROBERT  E.  JO.VES 


WHAT  THE  HEN  DID 
"Twenty-three  billion."  Such 
terms  ordinarily  are  used  only  in  as- 
tronomy. But  that  Is,  roughly,  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  merry  hen 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
year.  When  a  hen  crosses  the  road 
in  front  of  your  speeding  machine,  she 
does  not  seem  to  count  for  much.  She 
certainly  doesn't  regard  herself  highly 
or  she  would  not  be  such  a  fool ;  but 
all  the  hens  in  America  last  year  pro- 
duced $854,207,000  in  wealth. 


THE  BARLEY  PROBLEM 
Since  prohibition  came  and  the 
war-time  scarcity  of  wheat  passed,  the 
matter  of  disposing  of  the  barley  crop 
has  given  deep  concern.  Barley  Is  an 
important  California  staple.  Iu  fact, 
California,  normally,  grows  more  bar- 
ley than  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  recent  experiments  at  the  Califor- 
nia Experiment  Station  of  Davis  show 
"it  pays  to  feed  barley  to  hogs."  The 
experiment  showed  that  barley  was  ' 
worth  from  $2.12  to  $2.20  a  hundred, 
marketed  through  hogs. 

TILLY  TAKES  A  REST 
Tilly  Alcartra.  the  greatest  cow  of 
bovine  history,  with  her  marvelous  rec- 
ord for  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
is  sojourning  in  Southern  California, 
taking  the  rest  cure.  For  Tilly,  after 
giving  birth  to  seven  healthy  calves, 
has  taken  a  rest  from  motherhood.  She 
is  a  fine  picture  of  robust  femininity, 
with  a  lustrous  coat  and  vigor  that  be- 
lies her  dozen  years.  There  still  Is 
hope  that  she  may  give  to  the  world 
another  son  or  daughter.  But  if  Tilly 
produced  not  another  calf,  her  record 
for  achievement  outshines  that  of  mil- 
lions of  selfish  humans  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  human  welfare.  Man  placed 
a  value  of  $50,000  on  one  of  Tilly's 
sons. 

NEW  CANNING  PEACH  DISTRICT 
Extended  plantings  of  canning* 
peaches  are  being  made  along  the 
Bear  River  bottoms,  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  between  the  eastern  State  high- 
way and  the  Feather  River  just  west 
of  Wheatland.  This  is  comparatively  a 
new  district  for  canning  peaches,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  far  from  the  famous 
Yuba  City  orchards.  The  district  will 
tie  recalled  when  the  "Wheatland  riots" 
of  nearly  ten  years  ago  are  mentioned. 
Since  that  time  some  of  the  old  hop 
land  has  been  planted  to  peaches  and 
the  trees  grew  so  rapidly  and  produced 
so  abundantly  that  now  large  orchards 
are  being  set  out  to  the  west  of  Wheat- 
land. One  planting  of  more  than  300 
acres  Is  under  way.  Much  of  the  land 
must  be  cleared  of  cottonwood  trees 
and  underbrush,  which  are  common  on 
the  rich  river  bottoms  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  FARMING 
City  critics  to  the  contrary,  farm- 
ing has  made  a  magnificent  record  for 
increased  efficiency.  Julius  Barns, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  recent  speech 
said  there  were  1,700,000  fewer  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  1920  than  in 
!)00.  Yet  production  has  Increased  50 
:>er  cent  in  the  last  20  years.  It  cer- 
ainly  is  a  wonderful  record  of  achieve- 
ment when  an  industry  can  release 
nearly  2,000,000  workers  to  other  indus- 
tries and  still  increase  Its  production 
by  50  per  cent.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  labor-saving  inven- 
tions, through  scientific  discoveries 
which  have  checked  disease  and 
brought  to  light  better  methods, 
through  "breeding  up"  livestock  and 
through  more  intelligent  management. 
There  is  yet  much  to  be  improved  in 
farming.  This  is  true  of  all  vocations 
and  all  life.  Arthur  Brisbane  Fays  bo 
far  we  have  only  an  "imitation  civili- 
zation." 


AN  OLIVE  DISCOVERY 
Grapevine  telegraph  information 
reaches  me  to  the  effect  that  some- 
thing big  is  in  store  for  the  olive  In- 
dustry. It  is  said  one  of  the  big  pack- 
ing corporations  of  California  shortly 
will  announce  a  method  of  processing 
olive  oil  which  will  cut  the  cost  down 
from  20  to  50  per  cent.  The  story  goes 
that  laboratory  work  on  this  process 
has  been  under  way  for  some  years. 
The  plan  is  to  build  a  big  plant  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where 
thousands  of  acres  of  olhes  have  been 
planted.  The  trouble  with  the  Califor- 
nia olive  oil  today  is  the  fact  that  It 
cannot  compete  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  Italian  oil,  which  Is  produced 
by  che.**  labor.  1  understand  Califor- 
nia processes  today  are  quite  as  up-to- 
date  as  those  of  Italy,  but  the  Italian 
manufacturer  does  not  have  to  pay  so 
much  for  labor. 


I IN  THE  "GAME"  71  YEARS 
The  Capital  Dairy  at  Sacramento 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  under 
the  same  management  since  1852, 
which  is  some  record  for  a  California 
dairying  institution!  This  dairy  really 
belongs  to  the  "institution"  class  now, 
and  should  not  be  considered  just  a 
farm,  because  of  its  standing  iu  the 
nommunity  and  the  record  It  has  made 
for  a  quality  product  and  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  cows.  How  many  dairies 
in  California  are  71  years  of  age?  The 
Capital  Dairy  was  started  by  Albert 
Meister's  father.  Albert  Meister  is  the 
present  owner  and  has  George  Meister 
associated  with  him.  The  fathers  of 
these  two  men  were  once  In  partner- 
ship. A  consistent  plan  of  breeding 
up  dairy  cows  for  greater  production 
has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  30  years. 
Today  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  drops 
below  a  standard  of  production  goes 
out,  and  is  supplanted  by  a  freshening 
heifer.  Herd  development  methods 
and  good  business  practice,  based  upon 
a  high  quality  product,  have  paid  well 
the  owners  of  the  Capital  Dairy. 


TyiANY  COWS  FOR  DELHI 

*  '  Walter   Packard,  superintendent 

of  the  Delhi  Colony,  established  under 
the  California  Land  Settlement  Board, 
tells  me  it  is  planned  to  purchase  :<i>0 
cows  for  sajttlers  there.  These  cows 
will  be  selected  animals  and  probably 
will  be  of  the  Holstein  breed,  since  that 
is  the  breed  adopted  by  tho  Livestock 
Association  there.  Large  quantities  of 
alfalfa  have  been  brown  at  Delhi.  '  In 
fact,  the  Delhi  farms  are  far  ahead  in 
hay  production,  which  is  a  good  thing. 
So  many  new  farms  are  short  on  fe-d 
and  long  on  cows,  which  makes  It  nec- 
essary to  go  out  and  buy  hay.  It  is 
natural  that  Delhi  should  roach  a  stage 
where  the  dairy  cow  should  be  called 
In.  She  pays  her  way  as  she  goes 
along  and  does  not  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  tree,  which  takes  four  to  ten 
years  to  grow  before  any  crop  Is  to  be 
had.  The  Delhi  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion has  made  a  fine  record  for  average 
production  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The 
cows  on  the  project  have  all  been  care- 
fully selected  for  production  and 
health. 


HOW  HE  CHOSE  MARIN 
Marett  B.  Boissevaine,  Farm  Ad- 
viser of  Marin  County,  "a  man  who" 
(as  the  toastmasler  would  say)  is  mak- 
ing a  real  record  for  improvement 
work  In  the  north-bay  district,  was  In 
the  wilds  of  Wyoming  when  the  desire 
to  come  back  to  the  Coast  arose  in  his 
breast.  So  Boissevaine  wrote  out  to 
California,  asking  if  there  was  a  va- 
cancy. There  were  two  or  three  and 
one  was  in  Marin.  The  Boissevaines 
had  been  far  away  in  the  wilds  for 
some  time,  two  days  from  Denver,  and 
they  rather  longed  to  get  within  a  few 
hours  of  a  big  city.  They  got  out  the 
map.  Marin  was  near  San  Francisco, 
and  Jhat  was  the  count}'  the  Boisse- 
vaines selected  for  their  new  home. 
When  he  reached  California  the  new 
farm  adviser  learned  he  had  chosen 
a  county  which  was  generally  consid- 
ered in  the  farm  adviser  fraternity  as 
a  hard  one.  But  Boissevaine  likes 
Marin  and  has  lound  some  real  work 
to  do  there.  He  Is  the  sort  of  man 
who  likes  a  real  job.  and  he  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  aiding 
dairymen  to  get  more  feed  from  their 
land.  The  introduction  of  the  vetch- 
oats  crop  to  replace  oats  alone  has 
been  very  helpful.  Vetch-oat  hay  is 
better  for  the  dairy  cow  than  oats,  ami 
the  tonmge  per  acre  is  much  greater. 
Boissevaine  Is  a  product  of  Washing- 
ton State  College,  but  spent  some  of 
bis  boyhood  In  Southern  California. 
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Florin  Claims  Tokay  Origin 

Interesting  Chapter  in  Grape  History  Told  by 
Sacramento  County  Farm  Advisor 
By  LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD 


IN  PASSING  a  fruit  stand  or  corner 
grocery  one  sees  few  fruits  displayed 
that  attract  more  attention  than  the 
Flame  Tokay  grape,  which  has  been 
especially  valuable  as  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer. There  are  many  districts  which 
produce  this  excellent  fruit,  but  the 
Florin  district,  Sacramento  County, 
probably  has  a  claim  to  its  first  history. 

It  was  early  discovered  that  grapes 
were  adapted  to  the  Florin  region. 
James  Rutter  cast  his  fortunes  in  Sac- 
ramento Connty  in  1852  and  six  years 
later  homesteaded  160  acres  in  Florin. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  planted  a  vine- 
yard, which  is  still  thrifty/  This  vine- 
yard enabled  Rutter  to  send  the  first 
crate  of  grapes  and  the  first  raisins 
to  the  Eastern  market. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  far 
back  aa  1872  Rutter  received  a  medal 
for  the  best  grapes  exhibited  at  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York.  In 
1878  he  won  a  medal  from  the  Ponio- 


dlstrict  Is  covered  by  water  raised  with 
electricity  or  gas  engines. 

GRAPE  INDUSTRY  EXPANDS 

Wonderful  strides  have  been  made 
by  the  Florin  district  in  Tokay  grape 
production.  In  1920  the  Florin  district 
sent  709  cars  of  930  crates  each  to  the 
outside  market.  These  averaged  nearly 
$2.50  per  crate.  The  grapes  are  sent 
to  Eastern  auction  markets,  principally 
at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Landsborough  is  positive  that 
while  other  factors  have  added  their 
quota  to  the  increased  prices  of  table 
grapes,  none  has  been  more  effective 
than  the  standardization  act  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  This, 
he  says,  gives  the  purchaser  confidence 
to  buy  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
packages  are  honestly  packed  with 
good  fruits.  Other  factors  are  better 
market  conditions,  wider  distribution 
and  general  prosperity. 


Packing  house  of  the  Florin  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  In 
1920  there  were  shipped  from  this  district  709  carloads  of 
Tokay  grapes,  which  averaged  $1750  per  car. 
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logical  Society  at  Boston  and  again  in 
1874  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 

DISPLAY  ATTRACTS  SETTLER 

It  was  Rutter's  American  Institute 
grape  exhibit  at  New  York  that  possi- 
bly was  responsible  for  a  romantic  in- 
cident. A  visitor  at  the  Institute,  a 
young  man  with  his  life  before  him, 
was  particularly  impressed  with  Rut- 
ter's display.  So  deeply  did  he  desire 
to  move  to  California  that  he  finally 
accomplished  that  ambition. 

Rutter  had  an  only  daughter  and  in 
time  the  newcomer  became  acquainted 
with  her  and  they  were  married.  The 
"stranger"  now  is  known  as  L.  M. 
Landsborough,  the  father  of  the  grape 
and  strawberry  industry  of  Sacramento 
County.  *  His  ranch  now  is  incorporated 
and  known  as  the  James  Rotter  Cor- 
poration. The  various  members  of  the 
family  are  stockholders. 

In  a  recent  grape  survey  by  Prof. 
F.  T.  BlolittI,  vitlculturist  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  traces 
the  Tokays  back  to  Sacramento  County 
and  it  was  possible  that  the  original 
vines  came  from  this  ranch. 

In  this  history  it  Is  shown  also  that 
the  Rutter  ranch  was  the  home  of  the 
first  pumping  plant  In  the  State  for 
irrigation  purposes.  It  was  an  old 
bucket  wheel  affair,  the  motive  power 
of  which  was  a  horse  driven  round  and 
round,  hitched  to  a  sweep  such  as  is 
used  on  cane  and  cider  mills.  The 
advance  In  pumping  methods  is  mar- 
velous, tor  now  practlctliy  the  entire 
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L.  M.  Landsborough,  father  " 
of    the    California  Tokay 
grape  industry. 
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"As  a  mortgage  lifter  the  hog 
has  nothing  on  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator " 


"My  work  as  Acid  man  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation," says  Herman  Marx,  m  a 
recent  letter,  "brings  roe  into  con- 
tart  with  a  great  many  fanners 
and  a  great  many  separators.  Of 
all  the  farmers  who  own  separa- 
tors, I  find  about  80%  of  them 
own  a  De  Laval. 

"For  close  skimming,  low  up- 
keep, easy  running  and  long  life 
it  is  hard  to  beat  a  De  LavaL  I 
have  adjusted  a  good  many  sepa- 
rators and  I  find  that  the  easiest 
one  to  adjust  is  a  De  LavaL 

"A  bog  has  always  been  called 
a  mortgage  lifter,  but  he  has  noth- 
ing on  a  De  Laval  Separator.  I 
have  known  several  instances 
where  the  buying  of  a  Dr  Laval 


in  place  of  some  other  they  were 
using  saved  enough  money  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  fair  sized  loan." 

— A  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
De  Laval  Separator,  not  only  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  majority 
of  experienced  fanners  in  the  great 
dairy  state  of  Wisconsin  use  and 
appreciate  the  De  LavaL  but  be- 
cause it  proves  that  it  makes  them 
money  as  well. 

The  present  De  Laval  is  the  best 
De  Laval  Separator  ever  made.  It 
skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer  and  is 
easier  to  clean  and  operate  than 
any  other.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  year's  time,  and  is  sold  on 
such  easy  terms  that  you  can  use 
it  while  it  is  doing  so.  See  your 
local  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  us 
for  complete  information. 


De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beal*  Street     .  San  Francmo 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


It's  an  uphill  pull — this  road  from 
chickhood  to  henhood — with  many 
a  risky  crossing.  From  the  time  they 
are  six  weeks  old  until  they  are  sixteen, 
growing  chicks  need  all  the  help  they 
can  get  to  "span  them  over." 

You  must  remember  that  these  little 
fellows  are  as  active  and  unruly  as  little 
children  who  are  just  "finding  their 
feet."  They  are  always  hungry.  They 
will  eat  anything.  And  they  are  apt  to 
take  on  fat  very  fast.  Therefore — 

You  must  be  doubly  careful  about  the 
feed  you  give  them.  Fat  does  not  make 
good  layers  or  good  breeders.  It  takes 
bone  and  muscle  to  do  that.  And  it  takes 
Sperry  SUREGROW  to  give  them  the 


essential  bone-and-muscle  food  values 
that  chicks  must  have  for  sturdy, 
vigorous  growth. 

Here  is  a  time-tested  feed  that  has 
saved  many  a  poultryman  the  mistake 
of  giving  his  pullets  too  violent  and 
forcing  a  feed.  Sperry  SUREGROW  is  a 
uniform,  balanced  feed  that  makes  for 
natural,  rational  growth.  It's  surprising, 
too,  how  such  common  chick  troubles 
as  indigestion,  moping,  slow  growth,  are 
remedied  as  soon  as  you  get  chicks  go- 
ing and  growing  on  SUREGROW.  Re- 
member, too,  that  you  will  get  the  best 
results  if  you  feed  SUREGROW  dry  in 
hoppers — so  the  hungry,  active  birds 
can  "get"  to  it  all  day  long. 


S PERRY 


P.S. 


That  stands  for  Pullet  Scratch  — 
and  it's  an  important  postscript  too! 
There  comes  a  time  when  pullers 
must  be  taken  off  from  Baby  Scratch 
because  the  granulation  is  too  small; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adult 
Scratch  is  too  large.  Here's  where 
Sperry  Pullet  Scratch  fits  in!  Made 
of  cracked  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
cracked  milo  maize  and  cracked 
Egyptian  com — it  saves  poultrymen 
money  by  supplying  growing  chicks 
with  the  right  size  granulation.  No 
guess-work,  no  waste.  Your  dealer 
has  it  in  the  yellow-striped  bag. 


Help  your  pullets  develop  right — get  this  book  free! 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  O  OF  THE  MUX  NEAREST  YOU  POULTRY  AND  STOCK  FEED  DEPARTMENT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES  SPERBY  pLOUR  Q>.  TACOMA  SPOKANE  PORTLAND 

Please  send  me  your  book  "Makes  Hens  Happy"  which  eonraiM  eapm  directions  on  developing  pullets. 

Name.  .   Address  —  
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Peaches  Pay  for  Feather  River  Land 


By  O.  H.  BARNHJLL 
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I  HE  prodigious  crop*  of 
peaches  now  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Gridley  dis- 
trict (Butte  County)  indi- 
cates that  the  early  argo- 
nauts of  California  never 
uncovered  any  richer  "pay 
dirt"  than  that  through 
which  the  lower  Feather  River  runs. 
The  profits  being  piled  up  by  those 
wbo  are  "mining"  this  fertile  soil 
make  those  who  panned  out  golden 
nuggets  on  Bidwell's  Bar  look,  in  com- 
parison, like  piking  pioneers. 

Tbe  rocky  mountain  ledges  along 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Feather 
River  have  long  since  been  relieved 
of  their  riches,  while  the  inexhausti- 
ble agricultural  wealth  of  the  bottom 
lands  still  lies  largely  untouched. 
Various  devices  have  been  experi- 
mented with  for  bringing  this  wealth 
to  the  surface  and  putting  it  into 
shape  where  it  could  be  converted 
Into  cash. 

*    .jniiiii  »  


This  metal  box  makes  brush 
burning  easy,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pitch  the  trim- 
mings into  the  fire,  which  is 
hauled  from  tree  to  tree.  Al- 
though the  peach  trees  are 
short  pruned,  they  are  long 
on  bearing,  the  owners  hold- 
ing it  pays  better  to  grow 
fruit  than  brush. 


The  three  things  which  have  proved 
most  efficacious  for  this  work  are 
peaches,  cows  and  alfalfa.  The  first 
named  article  has  the  greatest  draw- 
ing power,  but  the  last  two  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  reservoir  of  soil 
wealth  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be 
continously  drawn  upon. 

SOLVE  FARMING  PROBLEM 

At  least,  that's  the  way  Metxler  and 
Waterbury  figured  it  out  and  their 
success  with  this  agricultural  trium 
virate  indicates  that  they  have  found 
the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  of 
farming  Feather  River  bottom  land. 
They  paid  for  their  twenty-acre  place 
with  a  single  crop  from  a  nine-acre 
peach  orchard,  the  fruit  being  sold  to 
a  Gridley  cannery  for  $105  a  ton. 
They  admit  this  experience  was  un- 
usual and  spectacular,  but  "w'tat's  the 


Gridley  peaches  go  nine  to 
the  yard,  as  this  picture 
proves.   Their  quality  is 
said   to   fully  equal 
their  size. 


This  fine  farm  home  is  shel- 
tered by  one  of  the  magnificent 
oaks  for  which  the  Sacramento 
Valley  is  famous.  The  twin 
towers  shelter  silage,  water 
and  milk 


Ait,"  they  ask,  so  long  as  the  farm  ia 

paid  for. 

The  land  was  bought  thirteen  years 
ago.  when  real  estate  was  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  it  is  now.  Four  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  is  tbe  price  at  which 
the  best  farm  land  is  selling  in  that 
section  at  the  present  time.  Peaches 
are  bringing  only  about  half  the  price 
mentioned,  but  even  at  160  a  ton,  a 
54-ton  crop  on  four  acres — which  is 
what  these  men  gathered  from  four- 
year-old  trees — would  bring  $27M — 
$675  per  acre. 

Thirteen  and  one-half  tons  per  acre 
is  not  considered  a  maximum  yield. 
Seventeen  and  three-fourth  tons  were 
picked  from  ICO  square  rods  of  six 
year-old  trees.  (Continual  on  Pate  IS) 


Alfalfa  is  cut  seven  times  a 
year  and  yields  better  than  a 
ton  at  each  cutting.  It  is  the 
standard  soil  renovator  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 


As  high  as  tk  tons  of  corn  sil- 
age have  been  harvested  from 
a  single  acre.  Silage  and  al- 
falfa are  fed  to  dairy  cows, 
which  are  the  main  spokes  in 
the  fertility  wheel. 
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Thin  Peaches  Severely  and  Systematically 

Timely  Instructions  for  Thinning  Deciduous  Fruits,  With  Chart  Showing 
Number  of  Fruits  Per  Tree  Needed  to  Produce  a  Given  Tonnage 

By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 


HILE     thinning    has  been 
recognized    by    apple  and 
peach  growers,  as  a  practice 
that    is     necessary,  there 
never    was    a    time  when 
growers  were  so  greatly  im- 
pressed with  its  importance. 
Two  things   primarily  have 
awakened  the  California  fruit  growers 
to  greater  effort  along  this  line  of 
work;  these  are  a  change  of  pruning 
which    has  meant 
greater  production, 
and   a   demand  on 
the    part    of  the 
trade,  especially  in 
canned  fruits,  that 
they  conform  to  cer- 
tain   standards  re- 
garding size. 

The  change  from 
the  old  system  of  se- 
verely cutting  back 
the  tops  of  peach 
and  apricot  trees 
to  the  modern 
method  of  long  pruning  has  resulted 
in  greater  production.  It  is  likewise 
true  that  there  has  been  such  an  in- 
crease in  production  that  common 
sense  has  sometimes  been  thrown  to 
the  wind  and  trees  have  been  left  to 
hold  up  a  load  of  fruit  much  greater 
than  they  can  possibly  grow  into  proper 
sizes. 

The  only  remedy  is  thinning.  Some 
one  who  reads  will  suggest  short  prun- 
ing as  a  remedy.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  the  day  of  extremely  short 
pruning  Is  over,  because  it  is  practiced 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  fruit;  further- 
more, it  is  possible  by  long  pruning 
to  induce  a  tree  to  bear  much  more 
fruit  than  a  short-pruned  tree  will  bear. 

LARGE  SIZES  PAY  BEST 

The  trend  among  canners  toward 
larger  sizes  of  peaches  and  apricots  is 
indicated  in  the  recent  action  of  two 
organizations — one  representing  a  large 
body  of  peach  and  apricot  growers 
north  of  Tehachapi,  the  other  of  grow- 
ers of  the  same  fruits  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia— whereby  the  minimum  size  re- 
quirement of  90*  of  the  peaches  the 
( dining  season  will  be  2%  inches.  This 
means  a  material  raising  of  the  price 
standard. 


Pomologiat,  Ohaffev  Junior 
Apricots  must  run  not  over  14  to  the 
pound;  last  year  16  to  the  pound  was 
the  minimum. 

This  tendency  to  demand  larger 
fruit  has  been  developing  for  some 
.time;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  canners 
find  a  ready  demand  for  large  sizes, 
while  small  fruit  is  often  a  drug  on 
the  market,  resulting  in  too  great  a 
holdover  from  season  to  season. 

SEVERE  THINNING  JUSTIFIED 

That  the  fruit  grower  is  justified  in 
making  every  effort  to  grow  large  fruit, 
even  though  the  canners  were  not  de- 
manding it,  may  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  following  data,  which  were  gathered 
during  the  past  season  by  William  J. 
Schaefer,  superintendent  of  canneries 
for  the  California  Growers'  Association. 
Mr.  Schaefer  carefully  weighed  a  great 
many  peaches  of  different  varieties  and 
sizes,  therefore  his  figures  are  accur- 
ate. 


College  of  Agriculture 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
number  of  cling  peaches  of  different 
sizes  that  are  required  to  weigh  ten 
pounds.  Every  fruit  grower  who  has 
access  to  these  figures  should  study 
them  carefully,  as  they  furnish  the 
best  thinning  argument  that  can  be 
found : 

Diameter  of  Number  in 

peach  10-lb.  sample 

2     inches    76 

2%  inches   .  63 

2%  inches    56 

2%  inches    45 

2Vi  inches    38 

2%  Inches    33 

2%  inches    29 

2%  inches    22 

SOME  STRIKING  COMPARISONS 

This  table  reveals  the  striking  fact 
that  one  2Vi-inch  peach  weighs  as 
much  as  two  2-inch  peaches.  Also  that 
one  2%-inch  peach  weighs  3.45  times 


THINNING  SCHEDULE  FOR  PEACHES 

Number  of  peaches  per  tree,  of  2^4-in.,  2V2-in.  and 
No.  Tons  Per  Acre  2%-in.  sizes  to  produce  desired  tonnage  per  acre  as 

Desired  shown  in  left  hand  column,  from  trees  planted  the 

different  distances  indicated  below: 


Tons 

20  ft.  x  20  ft. 
108  trees  per  a. 

22  ft.  x  22  ft. 
90  trees  per  a. 

24  ft.  x  24  ft. 
75  trees  per  a. 

25  ft.  x25  ft. 
70  trees  per  a. 

2%" 

2W 

2%" 

2^4" 

2W 

2%" 

2V4" 

2%" 

2%" 

mr 

2W 

2%" 

1 

104 

70 

54 

124 

84 

64 

149 

101 

77 

160 

109 

83 

2 

208 

140 

1  OS 

248 

168 

128 

298 

202 

154 

320 

218 

166 

3 

312 

210 

162 

372 

252 

192 

447 

303 

231 

480 

327 

249 

4 

416 

280 

216 

496 

336 

256 

596 

404 

308 

640 

436 

332 

5 

520 

350 

270 

620 

420 

320 

745 

505 

385 

800 

545 

415 

6 

624 

420 

324 

744 

504 

384 

894 

606 

462 

960 

654 

498 

7 

728 

490 

378 

868 

588 

448 

1043 

707 

539 

1120 

763 

581 

8 

832 

560 

432 

992 

672 

512 

1192 

808 

616 

1280 

872 

664 

9 

936 

630 

486 

1116 

756 

576 

1341 

909 

693 

1440 

981 

747 

10 

1040 

700 

540 

1240 

840 

640 

1490 

1010 

770 

1600 

1090 

830 

INSTRUCTIONS 

After  determining  about  what  tonnage  per  acre  the  orchard  should  pro- 
duce, refer  to  horizontal  column  in  table  opposite  this  tonnage  figure  and 
follow  this  column  to  the  figure  in  vertical  column,  beneath  the  2%-inch 
size  in  section  of  table  which  contains  the  nearest  number  of  trees  per  acre, 
to  your  planting.  This  figure  represents  the  average  number  of  peaches  to 
leave  on  a  tfee. 


as  much  as  a  2-inch  -peach  and  1.72 
times  as  much  as  a  2%-inch  peach. 
With  this  knowledge  it  is  apparent 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  raise  the  min- 
imum size  of  2%  inches. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  as  it  is  the  larger  sizes — 2V% 
inches  or  more — that  constitute  first 
grade  fruit;  the  smaller  sizes  compose 
the  lower  grades.  With  a  differential 
in  price  of  50  per  cent  between  first 
grade  and  second  grade  fruit  the 
grower  who  has  small  fruit  is  out  ot 
luck. 

Since  large  size  in  peaches  is  neces- 
sary and  since  thinning  will  result  in 
size,  there  should  be  some  definite  in* 
structions  that  will  guide  the  grower 
in  the  thinning  of  his  crop;  but  those 
who  have  had  experience  have  found 
it  difficult  to  lay  down  fixed  rules. 
Familiarity  with  the  amount  of  fruit 
that  trees  should  bear  has  been  the 
only  guide  and  too  often  the  work  of 
thinning  must  be  entrusted  to  men 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
tree  production. 

CONSIDER  VARIOUS  FACTORS 

-  The  amount  of  fruit  that  a  peach 
tree  should  bear  depends  upon  several 
things.  In  the  first  place  the  tree 
itself  must  be  large  and  thrifty  for 
heavy  production.  Everything  being 
favorable,  the  production  of  an  orchard 
in  full  bearing  should  be  nearly  ten 
tons  per  acre.  Since  2V2-inch  fruit  is 
the  most  desirable  size,  it  is  well  to 
estimate  production  on  the  basis  of  this 
size.  A  ten-ton-per-acre  crop  of  21/2« 
inch  fruit  would  mean  where  the  plant- 
ing is  24x24  feet,  1010  fruits  on  an  aver- 
age tree. 

When  one  attempts  to  apply  a  rule 
for  thinning  he  will  find  that  during 
a  season  of  heavy  setting  it  is  difficult 
to  do  so,  especially  if  the  rule  pertains 
to  the  distance  apart  that  the  fruits  are 
to  be  left.  It  is  quite  a  general  practice 
for  thinners  to  space  the  fruits  so 
that  none  is  closer  than  six  or  eight 
inches  apart.  Such  a  rule  will  often 
result  in  serious  overproduction.  The 
competent  thinner  will  not  only  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  fjuit  that  a  tree 
wlU  bear,  but  also  that  which  individ* 
ual  branches  should  carry. 


Training  Trees  With  Twine  Instead  of  Pruning  Shears 


DRIVING  up  the  road  from  Placer- 
ville  toward  Lake  Tahoe  one 
wintry  morning,  I  noticed  W.  A. 
Caldwell  in  his  pear  orchard  with  a 
hall  of  white  twine  in  his  hand.  On 
the  other  side  of  a  partition  fence  stood 
Tom  Smith,  gesticulating  with  a  den- 
gerous-looking  pair  of  pruning  shears. 

The  argument  Appeared  to  be  excit- 
ing; therefore  I  stopped  my  machine 
and  approached  the  pair  of  pear  grow- 
ers. "Hello,  Bill!"  heartily  hailed  the 
man  with  the  twine.  "Come  settle  this 
for  us." 

"All  right,  Caldwell,"  I  replied.  "But 
what  is  the  trouble?" 

"Same  old  story:  Tom  says  that  if  I 
will  allow  him  to  do  so,  he  will  climb 
the  fence  and  show  me  how  to  prune  a 
tree.  I  tell  him  if  he  does,  I  will  'hog 
tie'  one  of  his  trees  until  it  looks  like  a 
pear  factory  and  not  a  sawed  or  thinned 
out  hat  rack." 

"But  I  am  using  the  long  system  of 
pruning,"  countered  Tom.  "While  I 
thin  out  aiul  cut  back  to  laterals,  my 
trees  do  not  look  like  hat  racks,  as  they 
used  to  do  when  we  short  pruned.  Now 
look  at  them.  Caldwell;  don't  they  look 
with  their  limber  limbs  covered  with 
fruit  spurs?  -  Just  look  at  these  buds; 
can  you  heat  'em?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  beat  them, 
Tom,  but  I  can  certainly  equal  them," 
replied  Caldwell.  "Now,  look  here:  The 
framework  of  my  trees  is  stronger  than 
the  framework  of  your  long-pruned 
t         and   the     i.  ill  carry  a  heavier 


By  WILLIAM  B.  PARKER 


This  pear  tree  tvas  trained  according  to  the  Caldwell  system, 
and  is  one  of  those  alluded  to  in  the  conversation,  which  con- 
vinced a  neighbor  of  the  advantages  of  the  tying  method. 


crop  without  the  necessity  of  props  or 
wire  bracing.  I  get  a  greater  diameter 
of  trunk  and  limbs  in  proportion  to 
height  of  tree,  without  the  loss  of  any 
growth,  than  you  do  by  pruning. 

"I  begin  when  the  tree  Is  1  to  3  years 
old,"  explained  Caldwell.  "I  bend  the 
limbs  in  an  arch  and  tie  them  to  the 
trunk  with  this  four-ply  white  twine. 
The  height  of  the  bend  depends  on  the 
diameter  of  the  branch.  The  slender 
ones  are  bent  at  a  lower  point  than  the 
stockier  ones. 

"When  my  trees  start  to  grow  in  the 
spring  the  buds  at  the  point  of  the  bend 
are  the  highest  ones.  They  become  the 
terminal  buds,  in  effect,  and  send  up 
shoots.  The  part  of  the  branch  beyond 
the  bend  is  horizontal  or  lower,  there- 
fore it  develops  into  a  fruiting  branch, 
while  the  inner  part  of  the  branch  rap- 
idly increases  in  diameter  and  forms 
the  strong  arch  that  I  have  in  all  my 
main  branches. 

"See  how  this  branch  holds  my  weight 
and  all  the  yanking  I  can  give  it.  I'll 
wager  you  will  not  let  me  treat  any  of 
the  limbs  of  your  trees  this  way." 

Neighbor  Smith,  showing  no  disposi- 
tion to  grant  nhe  desired  permission, 
Caldwell  continued: 

"The  following  year  I  have  two  or 
three  limbs  to  tie  down  from  each  ot 
the  first  series.  I  can  pull  them  around 
and  fill  in  any  space  that  is  open, 
while  you  have  to  leave  it  to  the  tree 
to  fill  in  open  spaces.  I. continue  thus 
with  the    {Continued  on  Page  11) 
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RENTER  AND  LANDOWNER — PARTNERS 
The  only  satisfactory  basis  for  renting  farm 
land  is  that  which  recognizes  the  landowner  and 
renter  as  equal  partners  in  a  long-term  co-opera- 
tive enterprise.  They  must  share  alike  the  risk 
of  crop  failure  and  low  prices;  must  divide  the 
■work  and  expense  of  equipping  the  farm  with 
"buildings,  livestock,  feed,  seed  and  implements; 
both  should  bear  the  burden  of  building  up  soil 
fertility  and  each  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  profits  resulting  therefrom. 

This  plan  precludes  cash  rent  and  short-term 
leases;  forces  the  soil  robber  to  resort  elsewhere; 
promotes  that  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and 
good  will  which  impels  renter  and  landowner  to 
work  for  each  other's  Interest,  knowing  that 
profits  and  losses  will  be  shared  equally. 

In  some  of  the  older  agricultural  States  there 
•re  large  landowners  who  have  been  very  successful 
In  renting  their  farms,  using  a  form  of  lease  which 
conforms  to  the  principles  mentioned.  It  is  not  a 
get-rich-quick  scheme,  but  for  long-term,  substantial 
profits  is  a  decided  success. 

GUARANTEEING  TREES  TRUE  TO  NAME. 
Buyers  of  nursery  6tock  often  cannot  under- 
stand why  trees  are  not  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
After  planting  a  supposedly  choice  variety  and 
•pending  muth  time  and  labor  to  bring  It  to 
bearing  age,  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  tree  is  of  an  inferior  sort.  Few  experi- 
ences will  so  try  the  rural  temper  or  make  a 
farmer  feel  like  going  on  the  warpath  after  a 
merchant. 

The  trouble  in  effecting  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment in  such  cases  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing that  th/e  trees  in  question  are  the  identical 
ones  which  were  bought  for  another  variety,  also 
In  fixing  the  amount  of  damages.  To  refund  the 
price  paid  for  the  stock  would  not  repay  the 
planter  for  the  time  and  expense  of  growing  the 
tree. 

The  best  ways  to  avoid  such  trouble  are  to 
deal  with  reliable  local  nurserymen  and  to.  study 
the  characteristics  of  the  trees  planted,  so  as  to 
be  reasonably  sure  they  are  labeled  correctly. 


HOW  TO  HELP  FARMERS  PROSPER. 
Everybody  admits  that  good  times  In  the 
United  States  depends  mainly  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer,  because  agriculture  is  the  basic 
Industry  of  the  country.  Everybody  professes  a 
willingness  to  help  the  husbandman  to  attain  the 
largest  measure  of  success.  This  being  the  case, 
why  is  it  that  he  who  tills  the  soil  is  often  forced 
to  sell  the  fruits  of  toil  tor  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  and  do  without  needed  equipment  and 
conveniences? 

Middlemen  who  say  they  are  anxious  to  see  the 
farmer  make  money  persist  in  taking  the  lion's 
ehare  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  leaving  the  pro- 
ducer a  mere  pittance;  mechanical  and  profes- 
sional workers,  manufacturers  and  officials  em- 
ploy every  effort  to  see  that  their  own  interests 
are  protected  even  though  the  farmer  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  prosperity  of  the  producer  can  best  be 
promoted  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  classes, 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  divide 
prices  and  privileges  on  an  equal  basis. 


Bringing  Bees  to  Sonoma 

TWO  thousand  colonies  of  bees  are  being  brought 
to  Sonoma  County  from  the  Fresno  district,  to 
pollinate  fruit  trees  and  make  honey.  The  rental 
has  been  fixed  at  $2  per  hive.  H.  A.  Welnland, 
Sonoma  farm  adviser,  arranged  the  project. 

Scarcity  of  Nursery  Stock 

PRUNE  and  peach  trees  are  two  agricultural 
products  for  which  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply  In  Tulare  and  Kings  Counties  last  spring, 
orchardists  being  unable  to  obtain  enough  trees 
to  fill  their  planting  requirements.  —  FLOYD 
BYRNES. 

Norway  Makes  Nitrogen 

THOSE  who  are  skeptical  of  the  practicability  of 
the  plan  of  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  an  enormous  plant 
In  Norway  Is  being  operated  successfully  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  A.  E.  Barens  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Lemon  Club. 

Tulare  Dairy  Commissioner 

TULARE  County  now  has  a  dairy  commissioner, 
who  is  paid  a  salary  of  $2000  by  the  County 
Supervisors.  H.  E.  Martin,  president  of  the  Tulare 
Farm  Bureau  Center,  is  filling  the  position  until 
a  man  can  be  found  who  can  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work. — FLOYD  BYRNES. 

Storing  More  Eggs  This  Year 

THERE  were  in  storage  In  Petaluma  the  middle 
of  March  6168  cases  of  eggs,  while  at  the 
same  date  last  year  there  were  only  4380  cases 
held  in  storage.  Shipments  have  likewise  been 
considerably  heavier. — KATHLEEN  RODD. 

Prices  of  Plow  Land 

\  VERAGE  prices  of  plow  lands  March  1,  1923, 
were  as  follows  for  the  States  named:  Iowa, 
$163;  Illinois,  $126;  California,  $113;  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  $26;  Montana,  $22.  These 
figures  represent  the  highest  and  lowest  priceB 
of  cultivated  land  in  the  United  Slates. 

Petaluma  Record  Shipment 

■pvlIRING  February  Petaluma  shipped  141  car- 
*J  loads  of  eggs,  the  largest  amount  ever  sent 
out  In  one  month  from  the  "World's  Egg  Basket," 
exceeding  by  82  carloads  the  shipments  for  the 
same  month  in  1922.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  eggs  placed  in  storage.— KATHLEEN  RODD. 

Gains  from  Gopher  Control 

A  T  a  cost  of  $3500,  Dona  Ana  County,  N.  M.,  was 
rid  of  gophers,  which  were  costing  the  farm- 
ers $60,000  a  year  by  destroying  crops  and  burrow- 
ing into  irrigation  canals,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  co-operated  in 
making  war  on  these  rodent  pests. 

Oil  Preserves  Many  Eggs 

P<ROM  February  24  to  March  6  the  Poultry  Pro- 
"  ducers  of  Southern  California  processed  4403 
cases  of  eggs  and  stored  1409  additional  cases  of 
unprocessed  eggs,  a  total  of  2,092,320  eggs  in  ten 
days.  The  processed  eggs  were  treated  with  a 
solution  of  oil. 

Thousand  Hens  Pay  Nurse 

rp  HE  united  efforts  of  1000  hens,  working  stead- 
*  fly  to  fill  the  egg  basket,  are  necessary  to  pay 
the  wages  of  a  single  nurse,  at  prices  which  pre- 
vailed in  March,  estimates  George  Kreutzer,  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Land  Colony  at  Durham 
(Butte  County).  The  nurse's  wages  were  counted 
at  $7  a  day  and  the  eggs  figured  at  16  cents  a 
dozen. 

Save  8000  Tons  of  Oranges 

NEARLY  8000  tonB  of  frosted  oranges  were  sal- 
vaged by  the  Exchange  Orange  Products  Com- 
pany during  the  past  year.  This  immense  amount 
of  damaged  fruit  was  handled  so  successfully  that 
fully  one-half  the  money  invested  in  the  business 
Is  expected  to  be  returned  to  the  member  associa- 
tions. 

Orange  oil,  candied  orange  peel,  dehydrated 
peel  and  peel  In  brine  are  some  of  the  products 
manufactured  by  the  company.  Vinegar  and 
marmalade  "stock"  were  also  made  In  an  experi- 
mental way.  About  500  tons  of  pulp  was  fed  to 
cows,  with  highly  satisfactory  results,  according 
to  the  company. 


Securing  Cheap  Silos 

BY  pooling  their  ordera  tor  a  dozen  silos  and 
ordering  them  through  the  county  farm  ad- 
viser's office,  the  farmers  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  obtained  a  discount  of  46  per  cent  on  regu- 
lar prices.  The  San  Luis  Obispo  Farm  Bureau 
lacks  only  four  alios  of  having  reached  their 
1923  goal. 

New  Style  Egg  "Flats" 

A  N  Indian  firm  is  making  egg  "flats"  containing 
*» cup-shaped  depressions,  which  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  egg  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
end,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  breakage  and 
rendering  unnecessary  the  use  of  excelsior  pads.  A 
million  flats  have  been  tried  with  very  gratifying 
results,  according  to  reports.  An  exporter  packed 
600  cases  of  eggs  in  the  usual  way  and  600  with 
the  new  style  flats.  The  latter  arrived  in  perfect 
condition,  while  the  former  suffered  serious  break- 
age. The  difference  in  profit  on  the  two  shipments 
amounted  to  $1100.  Two  thousand  cases  since  have 
been  exported  with  the  new  flat-  and  2500  eases 
are  being  prepared  for  shipment  to  foreign  points. 

Recovers  Prune  Overpayment 

npiIE  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growera'  As^ 

*  soclatlon  has  obtained  Judgment  agalnat  Mrs. 
Paola  Castello  for  $«00  alleged  to  have  been  an 
overpayment  for  her  1920  prune  crop.  At  the 
time  the  money  was  paid  the  prune  market  was 
in  good  shape,  but  later  "broke,"  leaving  the  asso- 
ciation with  insufficient  funds  to  make  returns 
to  members  according  to  the  original  estimate. 

This  was  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
suit  brought  before  Judge  P.  F.  Gosby,  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Banta  Clara  County,  to  recover 
the  amount  named.  Because  of  the  decision  favor- 
able to  the  association,  It  is  expected  that  other 
alleged  overpayments  Boon  will  be  recovered  from 
members. 

Blight  Takes  Heavy  Toll 

13  LIGHT  killed  3nn  acres  of  pear  trees  along  the 
"  Sacramento  River  last  year,  causing  a  loss  of 
$200,000,  according  to  R.  C.  Dorsey,  who  estimates 
that  the  pear  crop  in  that  section  will  be  200.000 
boxes  less  this  year,  on  account  of  blight  injury  to 
the  orchards. 

Lack  of  experienced  blight  cutters  during  the 
season  when  the  most  damage  is  done  is  said  to 
be  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  the  con- 
trol of  this  destructive  disease.  Mr.  Dorsey  be- 
lieves it  is  necessary  systematically  to  inspect  or- 
chards every  two  weeks  for  two  months  after 
blossoming  time,  carefully  cutting  out  and  burning 
all  diseased  wood.  It  is  important  to  cut  out  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  adjacent  to  that  which  bss 
been  discolored,  in  order  to  kill  all  the  blight  bac- 
teria. 

Cure  lemons  With  Gas 

npHAT  the  curing  and  coloring  of  citrus  fruits 

*  will  be  revolutionized  by  the  use  of  ethylene 
gas  is  indicated  by  experiments  recently  conducted 
by  F.  E.  Denny  and  E.  M.  Chase  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  packing  house  of 
the  Whittier  Citrus  Association. 

Ethylene  may  be  bought  in  Baltimore  at  two 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  about  as  heavy  as  nitro- 
gen and  will  diffuse  itself  quickly  and  evenly 
throughout  the  :rr.  ai  <oriling  t<  Mr.  Denny,  who 
estimates  the  cost  of  curing  a  carload  of  lemons 
by  this  process  at  one  dollar,  or  possibly  fifty 
cents.  Six  days  are  required  for  the  treatment.' 
One  cubic  foot  applied  twice  a  day  to  one-half  car 
of  fruit  is  sufficient  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

The  gas  is  not  inflammable,  will  not  cause  head- 
ache and  may  be  used  with  an  ordinary  fumiga- 
tion tent,  say  the  men  who  made  the  tests.  It 
works  best  at  a  temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees. 

Poisoning  Prairie  Dogs 

THE  clearing  of  an  area  120  miles  long  and 
10  to  20  miles  wide  in  Cochise  and  Graham 
Counties,  Arizona,  of  prairie  dogs — which  formerly 
numbered  5,000,000 — is  s  splendid  example  of  the 
excellent  rodent  control  work  being  done  by  the 
biological  survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  lands  in  question  had  been  denuded  by  dogs 
and  left  bare  and  desolate;  now  they  arc  covered 
with  grass  knee  high.  /  Haifa  and  grain  are  being 
grown,  while  fat  stock  and  fine  farms  are  replacing 
rodent  "villages." 

Eight  hundred  stockmen  co-operated  with  the 
Department  in  the  dog  drive,  using  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  other  fumiganls  to  kill  the  pests.  From 
76  to  95  per  cent  of  the  animals  are  usually  killed 
by  the  first  application  of  poison. 

California  farms  and  pasture  lands  are  l>elng 
rid  of  ground  squirrels,  moles  and  gophers  by  the 
use  of  fumigants  and  poisoned  bait,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Department  experts. 
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PtovenNew 
Way  Keeps 
Chickens 
Free  From 
Lice 


Amazing  Discovery  Revolutionizes  All 
Lice  Killing  Methods.  Mineralized 
Water  Keeps  Birds'  Lice  Free.  No 
More  Dusting  or  Spraying. 

Permanent  H"-Uoin  from  lice  and 
mites  in  now  asaurpd  every  poultry 
raiser.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers, 
for  the  first  time,  are  keeping  their 
Hocks  permanently  free  from  these  pests 
Without  dusting;,  spraying,  greasing,  or 
doing  any  work  themselves.  The  use 
of  a  scientific  discovery  perfected  last 
year  has  revolutionized  all  commonly 
accepted  methods  for  keeping  poultry 
free  from  lice  and  mltoa.  No  other 
method  as  sure,  easy  and  quick  lias 
%ver  hoen  found. 


Wipe  Out  The   Death   Causing,  Profit 
Taking  Louse. 

These  blood  sucking,  profit  stealing 
pests  every  year  actually  kill  millions 
of  chicks  and  almost  wipe  out  egg  pro- 
duction in  many  flocks.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  quickly,  proved  the 
amazing  power  of  this  discovery  and 
now  refuse  to  be  without  it. 

Fails  to  Find  Louse  in  Six  Months 
J.  Franklin  Briggs,  Lynn  Haven,  FUu, 
■ays :  "Ever  since  I  started  using  Llce-Oo 
alx  months  ago.  I  haven't  found  a  louse 
In  my  flock.  It's  easy  now  to  keep  my 
birds  clean — and  I  get  more  eggs  and 
better  chickens." 

Saves  Baby  Chicks 
"Every  year  until  now  I  lmve  lost 
many  baby  chicks  from  lice.  Since  us- 
ing Lice-Go,  I  have  never  lost  a  single 
chick.  It's  results  are  amazing."— M. 
Johnson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Doubles  Egg  Yield 
"One  package  of  Lice-Go  got  rid  of  all 
the  lice  In  my  flock,  so  I  gave  the 
tecond  package  to  my  neighbor  to  use  on 
hi*  badly  lice-infested  chickens.  Not 
only  did  it  drive  away  all  the  lice,  but 
his  egg  yield  jumped  from  17  eggs  a 
day  to  46.  Weak,  sick  birds  were 
quickly  toned  up  and  began  to  lay  for 
the  first  time  in  months." — J.  Fairholme, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
Llea-Oo  users  are  now  reordering  in 
larger  quantities  than  ever.  They  re- 
fuse to  be  without  it.  It's  easy  to  give. 
Simply  drop  a  Lice-Go  tablet  in  the 
birds'  drinking  water.  The  minerals 
taken  Into  the  bird's  system  come  out 
thru  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin  and  every 
louse  And  mite  quickly  leaves  the  body. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  help  the  hatchabllity 
of  the  eggs,  and  cannot  injure  flavor  of 
sggs  or  meat;  is  harmless  to  chicks  and 
Hoes  not  affect  the  plumage.  A  few  days' 
treatment  at  the  start  and  then  a  little 
added  to  the  drinking  water  each  month 
Is  all  that  i>  necessary. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Lice-Go 
will  rid  your  flock  of  every  louse  or  mite 
that  ha  offers  to  let  any  reader  of  this 
paper  try  Lice-Go  without  risking  a 
penny.  > 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Send  no  money — Just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  Chaa.  M  Hick.  DapC.  (43,  1011  a. 
Wabash  A,ve.,  Chicago,  ill  A  card  will  do. 
Ha  will  aend  you  two  large  double  strength 
11. st  package*  Whan  thay  arrive,  depoatt 
only  11.00  and  postage  with  the  peatman. 
If  you  are  not  abaolutely  satisfied  after 
thirty  days'  trial  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded Immediately. 

Don't  hauiata  la  accept  this  offer  as  It  la  fulbj  guar- 
eaeaM  T»»  hit  Ctneaso  Hanks  any  that  Mr.  Rick  will 
as  etanly  is  ho  agnya  without  queallon  or  argument. 


Too  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
1' n til  YouVe  Read  the  Ada 


Shippers  Co-operate 

«/\NB  who  lives  in  the  East  can- 
not  help  but  realize  the  impera- 
tive need  for  the  co-operative  market- 
ing of  deciduous  fruits,"  declares  C.  I. 
Lewis  of  Chicago.  "Fruit  is  simply 
dumped  indiscriminately  in  cities  like 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
consuming  public  does  not  known  that 
the  fruit  is  coming.  It  arrives  here 
and  is  greatly  sacrificed. 

"There  is  altogether  too  much  con- 
centration of  fruit  in  these  big  centers 
and  not  enough  f.  o.  b.  sales  and  small 
carload  market  sales.  That  seems  to 
be  a  class  of  work  which  only  a  co- 
operative will  develop  thoroughly;  In 
fact,  some  of  the  biggest  distributors 
of  the  United  States  sell  most  of  their 
fruit  in  three  or  four  of  these  big 
markets  and  are  doing  little  to  de- 
velop carload  markets  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

"There  are  distributors,  of  course, 
who  are  developing  some  carload  mar- 
kets, but  many  of  them  are  not  doing 
it  and  they  are  following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance. 

"It  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
deciduous  fruits  in  relatively  few 
hands,  but  I  believe  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  to  bring  the  growers  of  decid- 
uous fruits  together  under  some  form 
of  organization." 

RAISIN  MEN  SELL  BONDS 

The  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  are 
preparing  to  float  a  $3,000,000  bond 
issue  to  take  care  of  a  loan  of  similar 
size  and  to  issue  $2,000,000  in  pre- 
ferred stock.  "Our  organization  has 
been  like  an  inverted  pyramid,"  ex- 
plains Ralph  Merritt,  managing  di- 
rector. "It  has  $4,000,000  worth  of 
property,  but  is  capitalized  at  only 
$3,000,000.  Through  the  stock  issu- 
ance contemplated,  the  strength  of  the 
pyramid  will  be  put  at  the  bottom  and 
the  peak  at  the  top." 


JUST 
ONE 


Small  order  will  in 
time  convince  you  of 
the  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  of 

Geo.  C.  England's 

Southern  California 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

both  as  to  layers  and 
good  standard  type 
as  well. 

TRAPNESTED 

Every  day  in  every 
year  since  October, 
1912. 

Our  method  of  pack- 
ing hatching  eggs  will 
insure  you  of  safe  ar- 
rival to  any  address. 
An  order  for 

JUST  ONE 

Setting  is  all  I  am 
asking  you  for  now. 

We  have  to  offer  300 
April  and  May  pul- 
lets. 

GEO.  C.  ENGLAND 

P.  O.  Box  E-337, 
Inglewood,  Calif. 


To  Farm  Here 

Where  the  Roosevelt  Dam  Helps  You 

Climate  and  soil  are  favorable  to  all  growing  crops  all 
through  the  year  in  the  healthful  Salt  River  Valley. 

For  here  in  Southwestern  Arizona  are  choice  farming 
lands  of  exceptional  fertility  irrigated  by  the  great  Roose- 
velt Dam. 

Controlled  Irrigation  enables  each  farmer  to  receive  all 
the  water  he  needs  at  regular  intervals.  The  perfect  grow- 
ing of  a  large  variety  of  crops  is  thus  assured — no  droughts 
— crops  all  year  'round.  Thousands  of  acres  of  rich  farm- 
ing land  has  resulted — a  veritable  luxuriance  of  all  grow- 
ing things — it  is  the  fulfullment  of  Roosevelt's  dream. 

Prosperous  Cities 

In  the  heart  of  this  valley  is  the  capital  of  the  State, 
Phoenix,  a  thriving  city  of  35,000  progressive  people,  easily 
reached  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
roads. And  within  the  Valley  are  other  prosperous  cities 
connected  by  the  finest  of  paved  roads. 

The  best  of  schools,  churches  and  civic  organizations 
are  to  be  found  in  every  city.  So  the  newcomer  will  be 
sure  to  find  congenial  surroundings  in  this  friendly  com- 
munity where  the  warm,  dry,  invigorating  air  makes  for 
strong  bodies  and  clear  minds.  Unsurpassed  mountain 
scenery  along  the  famous  Apache  Trail  Highway  permits 
an  endless  variety  of  pleasant  diversions  during  leisure, 
hours. 

Better  Opportunities  Here 

Exceptionally  good  farming  land  and  cozy  country  homes 
are  available  at  moderate  prices  and  on  easy  terms.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  this  fertile  valley. 
Roosevelt  visualized  these  opportunities — 
the  dam  built  by  the  government  has 
brought  them  to  you.  For  here  you  can 
make  more  money  and  reap  the  year 
around.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  or  address 
a  Utter  to  our  organization  for  full  de- 
tails about  these  Defter  farming  oppor- 
tunities in  this  prosperous  valley. 


Principal  Crops 
Grown  in  the  Valley 


Alfalfa 
Cotton 
Wheat 
Barley 


Oats 

Corn 

Oraln  Sor 
ghum 


Principal  Fruits 

Grapefruit  Dates 

Orangss  Olives 

Orapea  Melons 


SalffvtfValg 

Irrigated"  by  the  Great  Roosevelt  Dam  —  i 

Arizona's  All  Year  Farming  Land  ' 


Salt  River  Valley  Arizona  Club,  Dept.  A-408, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Please  send  me  detailed  information  about  the  fertile  farming;  lands  In  the 
Salt  River  Valley  and  the  opportunities  which  are  open  to  newcomers.  It 
is  understood  this  Incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part  whatsoever. 


Name   

Street,  or  R.  F.  D. 
City  


State. 


I 
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UNSEEN  VALUES  in  the 

2-Ton Caterpillar 'Txactoi  (Model  T-35) 


The  success  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  has  been  built  upon  superior 
design,  materials  and  workmanship.  But  there  is  more  to  "Cater- 
pillar Tractors  than  mere  machinery.  There  are  the  unseen  values — 
dependability,  long  life,  freedom  from  annoying  delays  and  repairs, 
low  operating  costs.  They  are  the  qualities  inherent  in  "Caterpillar" 

Tractors  that  make  for  easier,  better, 
more  economical  work. 

Purchasers  of  the  2-Ton  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor  (Model  T35)  are  espec- 
ially appreciative  of  these  qualities. 
Many  of  them  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience with  other  tractors.  They 
find  that  the  increase  in  their  original 
investment  necessary  to  secure  qual- 
ity, brings  liberal  returns  in  greater 
endurance,  absolute  dependability, 
minimum  upkeep  costs. 

Among  the  seen  values  in  the  2- 
Ton  are  the  overhead  valve  and  cam- 
shaft motor,  3-speed  transmission, 
accurately  controlling  governor, 
special  heat-treated  steels,  complete 
enclosure  from  dust  and  dirt,  force  feed  motor  lub- 
rication, anti-friction  bearings  throughout.  The  un- 
seen value  of  these  features  is  summed  up  in  the 
2-Ton's  ability  to  do  work  at  lowest  cost  per  horse- 
power hour — to  give  field  performance  of  a  quality 
that  insures  success  and  satisfaction. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  about  the  2-Ton  or 
about  the  larger  "Caterpillar"  Tractor*,  5-Ton,  Western 
10-Ton  or  the  big  power  "75." 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  III. 

Lot  Angelet  San  Francisco  Spokane 


There  is  only 
one  "Caterpillar" 
—Holt  builds  it 


Pi  i  off 


HOLT 

STOCKTON,  CAUR 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  |Y0UR  PHOTOPLAY 

Ideas  are  Valuable 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturer*  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Casing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culverts  and  Tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444   Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield;  178  North  Spring  Street, 
 Phoenix,  Ariz.  Los  Angeles.  


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock. 
Standard  and  Screw 
Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


We  build 
Concrete  Silos,  Grain  Bins 

(Polk  System) 
Write   for  booklet. 

JOHN  BERLINGER 

Box   88,   Orland,  Calif. 


1  Fence  Posts 


Farm  Fenciru 


'  RSVLIBS*  Mice  Van" 1 

W452  Pacific  Finance  BldC-  Los  Angeles .  Cal^ 


If  correctly  written.  Scenario 
writers  at  studios  earn  from 

$250  to  $750  Week 

For  over  25  years  the 

EGAN  SCHOOL  OF 
DRAMA 

has  been  established  with  an  Invest- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  representing  over 
$300,000.  It  Is  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  school  that  has 
trained  hundreds  of  successful  people 
and  has  produced  many  theatrical 
hits. 

We  have  recently  established  a  mod- 
ern up-to-date 

Scenario  Instruction 
Course 

In  photoplay  writing,  under  the  per- 
sonal dlreotlon  of  Mr.  Egan  and  W. 
H.  Clifford,  formerly  director  for  Mary 
Pickford  and  "star"  scenario  writer 
for  Famous  Players,  Thomas  Ince.,  eto. 

If  you  feel  you  have  the  ability  to 
become  a  scenario  writer,  send  for  our 
application  blank  and  FREE  INFOR- 
MATION.   Address  Dept.  D. 

EGAN  SCHOOL  OF 
DRAMA 

The  EGAN  THEATER, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Swain  Loves  Bees 

MILTON  J.  SWAIN,  the  Hanrord 
apiarist,  cau't  explain  why,  but 
admits  that  he  just  naturally  loves  bees 
and  would  rather  work  with  them  than 
anything  else.  He  has  been  In  the 
bee  business  30  years,  having  set  sail 
on  the  sweet  sea  of  honey  production 
at  the  tender  age  of  12  years. 

"When  I  was  about  half-past  11, 
father  gave  me  three  calves  for  doing 
chores,"  related  Swain.  "The  way  I 
foraged  those  calves  was  a  caution. 
Nothing — in  my  youthful  mind — was 
too  good  for  them.  The  result  was 
that  when  they  were  a  year  old  they 
were  splendid  specimens.  I  traded 
them  to  father  for  12  stands  of  bees, 
which  I  had  long  coveted,  and  Imagined 
that  I  would  soon  make  a  fortune  in 
honey.  I  had  heard  about  dividing 
swarms,  so  proceeded  to  turn  that  trick 
as  soon  as  the  bees  were  my  property. 
The  swarms  were  so  weakened  by  the 
operatlton,  however,  that  all  but  five 
died. 

"Honey  Hart,  Hanford  bee  wizard, 
then  taught  me  some  of  the  secrets  of 
bee  keeping,  after  which  I  had  better 
success.  A  successful  apiarist  must 
first  of  all  be  a  bee  doctor,  for  unless 
the  stock  is  kept  healthy  It  will  not 
product  profitably.  Of  course  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  plenty  of  supers  on 
hand  when  there  is  a  big  flow  of 
honey— but  that  means  nothing  more 
UiHii  exercising  common  prudence  and 
foresight,  which  is  needed  In  all  lines 
of  business." 

SECURES  BIG  YIELD 

Swain  takes  his  bees  wherever  there 
is  good  pasture  for  them.  His  luck 
has  bean  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
One  year  28  swarms  in  Cottonwood 
Canyon  made  18  tons  of  sage,  buck- 
wheat and  blue  curl  honey,  about  equal 
quantities  of  each.  But  as  the  num- 
ber of  apiaries  increased,  bee  pasture 
became  scarce  and  the  problem  of  find- 
ing feed  for  them  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  Swain  now  has  400  hives  of  bees, 
which  are  divided  into  a  half-dozen 
apiaries,  all  kept  in  different  places, 
which  greatly  Increases  the  expense 
of  caring  for  them.  The  bees  and 
their  hives  cost  $4800,  having  been 
purchased  at  peak  prices. 

Orange,  sage  and  alfalfa  are  the 
three  kinds  of  honey  produced  and 
sold  by  Mr.  Moore.  The  prices  to 
consumers  are  $7,  $6  and  $4.50  for  the 
three  grades,  in  the  order  named,  for 
60-pound  cans.  "Good  aUalfa  honey 
at  7V4  cents  a  pound  is  about  the  cheap- 
est sweet  stuff  on  the  market,  quality 
considered,"  declares  Mr.  Moore.  "It 
Is  more  wholesome  than  sugar,  candy 
or  any  other  manufactured  sweet  and 
certainly  tastes  better." 

MARKETING  PROBLEMS 

Dealers  pay  7  to  12  cents  a  pound 
for  honey  and  Sell  11  at  60,  GO  and  40 
cents  a  quart,  which  weighs  nearly 
three  pounds.  Swain  points  out. 

Giving  expert  testimony  in  a  lawsuit 
Involving  bees,  Mr.  Swain  counts  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
of  his  career.  The  owner  of  the  Indus- 
trious little  insects  had  gone  East, 
leaving  her  place  In  charge  of  tenants, 
who  were  accused  of  trying  to  gain 
possession  of  the  property  by  poison- 
ing the  owner,  who  was  removed  from 
the  train  In  a  dying  condition  before 
she  had  reached  her  destination.  Moors 
was  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  the 
value  of  the  bees,  which  were  housed 
In  very  cheap  hives.  This  latter  fact, 
testified  the  expert  witness,  did  not 
Impair  the  value  of  the  Insects  them- 
selves. 


Olives,  $10,000  a  Car 

THE  first  five  carloads  of  Sevlllene 
olives  shipped  from  Corning  the 
past  season  brought  $50,591,  an  aver- 
age of  $10,000  per  car.  Two  cam  wsnt 
San  Francisco,  one  to  Los  Angeles 
and  one  each  to  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Growers  received  6  to  14  cents  a 
pound  for  this  fine  fruit,  which  Is 
noted  for  exceptionally  large  slse.  In 
addition  to  this  splendid  lnoome.  the 
local  plant  which  put  up  the  olives 
paid  out  $95  for  labor  on  each  ton  pre- 
pared for  market. 

GARDEN  A  PLANTS  STRAWBERRIBt 

Gardena  (Los  Angeles  County)  gar- 
deners set  out  more  than  8,000,000  straw- 
berry plants  this  spring. 
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England's  Method  of  Breeding  Better  Biddies 


By  PROF.  JAMES  DRYDEN 


HE  story  of  George  C.  Eng- 
land's poultry  venture  and 
Its  subsequent  success  is 
about  as  interesting  as  any 
*of  the  present  day  "beat  sell- 
ers." It  starts  with  some 
china  eggs  which  George, 
when  a  small  boy,  wished  to 
hatch,  begging  bis  grandmother  for  a 
hen  to  do  the  Job. 

As  the  tale  develops,  it  tells  bow 
young  England  abandoned  a  good  sal- 
aried position  as  a  brokerage  clerk  and 
started  In  the  chicken  business  with 
1207  of  borrowed  capital.  That  was 
only  twelve  years  ago.  England  now 
owns  a  ten-acre  place  at  Inglewood,  a 
Los  Angeles  suburb,  where  real  estate 
is  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars 
an  acre.  He  has  about  $£0,000  in- 
vested in  stock  and  equipment  alone, 
while  In  a  single  year  his  sales  exceed 
130,000. 

There  were  times  wben  the  poultry 
novice  hadn't  a  nickel  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  wben  he  was  so  busy  learn- 
ing the  chicken  business  that  he  didn't 
take  time  to  remove  his  clothes  at 
night.  Pluck,  backed  by  hard  work 
and  common  sense,  won  out,  and  now 
England  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  poultry  breeding  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

RAISED  IN  "SHOW  MB"  STATE 

Like  two  other  successful  and  fa- 
mous Pacific  poultrymen — Tumbacb  of 
Pasadena  and  Hanson  of  ConraJlia — 
Mr.  England  was  brought  up  in  Mis- 
souri, the  "show  me"  State.  He  moved 
to  Colorado  when  eight  years  of  age 
and  ten  years  later  was  head  cashier 
of  a  street  railway  company.  Remov- 
ing afterwards  to  Los  Angeles  he  pur- 
chased an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  at 
Inglewood  for  $10  down  and  $10  a 
month. 

"In  1911  I  started  in  the  chicken 
business."  relates  Mr.  England.  "If  it 
had  not  been  for  my  wife,  whom  I  had 
married  the  year  before,  I  would  not 
be  where  I  am  today.  She  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  work  and  together  we 
labored  for  the  success  of  our  poultry 
project. 

"The  first  year  we  lost  80  per  cent 
of  our  chicks.  I  used  to 'sit  up.  night 
after  night,  trying  tireless  brooders, 
hot  water  bottles  and  other  devices — 
but  the  chicks  died  like  Hies.  We 
raised  about  450  and  had  all  the  best 
ones  stolen  one  night.  Then  I  took  a 
hammer  and  saw  and  worked  at  car- 
pentering to  make  a  living. 

BUYS  THOUSAND  HENS 

"The  next  year  I  bought  1000  hens 
and  put  a  mortgage  on  my  place,  tak- 
ing in  a  partner  who  helped  me  get  on 
my  feet.  Then  my  father  came  to  the 
rescue  and  volunteered  to  buy  300 
hens — just  hens — at  05  cents  each. 
They  were  all  Just  chickens,  for  I  waa 
not  in  the  breeding  business  then. 

"The  second  year  I  made  a  good  liv- 
ing. From  the  third  year  on  I  gradu- 
ally gained,  building  house  after 
house. 

"I  started  trapnesting  in  1912,  trying 
It  on  only  six  hens.  One  of  them  laid 
242  eggs  and  another  189.  but  the  oth- 
ers proved  to  be  very  poor  producers. 
A  friend  gave  me  $50  with  which  to 
buy  an  exhibition  breeder  to  mate  to 


the  best  hen.  The  pallets  did  not 
prove  very  good,  hut  foolishly  I  kept 
breeding  from  the  offspring  of  that 
old  ben.  They  were  spotted  in  color 
and  kept  getting  worse  and  worse 
every  day  in  every  way.  I  hadn't  at 
that  time  money  to  buy  new  stock,  but 
finally  was  forced  to  do  so." 

AVERAGE  OVER  200  EGGS 

Mr.  England  may  not  have  been  the 
first  to  start  trapnesting  in  California. 


Mr.  "England  and 
his  $1000  cockerel, 
"Sixteen  to  One," 
the  product  of 
heavy-laving  hens.. 


T'he  wire  netting 
above  this  feeding 
trough  keeps  the 
hens  from  roosting 
there. 


but  I  believe  he  has  been  at  it  longer 
than  any  other  breeder.  When  he 
started  trapnesting,  his  flock  averaged 
less  than  144  eggs  a  hen.  He  dis- 
posed of  all  hens  laying  less  than  144. 
He  believes  money  can  be  made  with 
hens  laying  144  eggs,  but  his  hens  now 
lay  an  average  of  more  than  200  eggs. 
Last  year  a  flock  of  846  pullets  aver- 
aged 228  eggs. 

For  six  years  England  has  never 
hatched  any  eggs  for  his  own  use  ex- 
cept from  hens  that  laid  200  eggs  or 
more.  Every  chick  on  the  place,  he 
says,  has  six  generations  of  200-egg 
hens  behind  it.  He  keeps  about  5000 
hens  and  pullets. 

Mr.  England  has  built  up  a  most 
modern  breeding  plant.  There  are  six 
laying  houses  210  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide,  with  a  10-foot  feed  room  at  the 
end  of  each  house.  The  houses  are 
divided  into  five  pens,  each  18  by  40 
feet,  with  200  hens  in  each  pen,  or 
1000  to  the  house. 

A  special  breeding  house,  same  sixe 
as  laying  houses,  accommodates  forty- 
two  special  pens  of  breeders  in  pens 
S  by  18  feet   These  are  tor  individual 


Port  of  the  3500  trapnests  which  played  an  important  part 
in  building  up  a  flock  of  5000  high-producing  hens.   A  flock 
of  8U5  pullets  laid  an  average  of  228  eggs  in  one  year. 


matings  with  one  male  and  makes  pos- 
sible the  keeping  of  a  clear  pedigree 
from  both  dam  and  sire  for  the  chick. 

The  brooder  house  is  210  by  18  feet 
and  is  divided  into  eight  pens  14  by 
18  feet,  with  a  cooling  room  of  the 
same  dimensions  for  each.  The  house 
Is  heated  by  gas  and  electricity. 

BUILDINGS  WELL  ARRANGED 

The  walls  of  all  the  houses  are 
seven  feet  .high,  front  and  back,  and 
eleven  feet  to  peak,  with  shingle  roof. 
The  front  of  the  laying  houses  are 
four  feet  open,  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting and  boarded  up  three  feet  from 
the  bottom.  The  houses  were  located 
with  a  view  to  economical  manage- 
ment There  is  a  driveway  between 
the  houses  and  around  the  ends  and 
a  truck  can.  fConlinurii  on  Pay  li) 
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Pure  Milk  From  Pure  Bred  Cows  Is  Pro 
duced  Here  in  Wholesale  Quantities 
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-e  Kept  on  This  Certified  Dairy  Farm 

The  Largest  Herd  of  Registerd  Guernsey  Cows  in  the  World  Are 
Found  on  This  Fine  Farm  in  Southern  California 


i  ^  ^Vv^*^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


liters  are  not  only  picked  for  their  health  and  charac- 
iven  frequent  medical  examinations  as  well.  Freshly- 
kite  uniforms  are  donned  for  each  milking.  The  cows 
mfore  milking  and  only  small-top  pails  are  used.  Be- 
oramtic  view  of  the  cow-corrals,  silos,  milking  bam 
and  other  buildings. 

— — in  i 


Human  hands  do  not  touch  the  milk.    It  is  bottled  by  machinery  in  thin  im- 
maculate room.    The  farm  also  has  its  own  ice  plant  and  laundry. 
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* 4  Ex  per  ting 9  9  Citrus  Gro  ves- 


flow  Poor  Trees  Are  Located 
and  Made  Productive 


By  ROBT.  W.  HODGSON 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  California 

EADERS  in  the  citrus  indus- 
try are  today  generally 
agreed  that  the  greatest  need 
confronting  the  industry  is 
greater  efficiency  of  trees 
as  well  as  management. 
Not  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  trees  in  the  average 
grove  are  efficient  producers.  This 
means  that  one  tree  in  every  four  Is 
carried  at  a  loss.  This  25  per  cent 
loss  should,  if  possible,  be  eliminated. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  change  from  acre  unit 
to  the  tree  as  the  unit  of  citrus  in- 
dustry. Livestock  producers  long  since 
have  abandoned  the  herd  or  flock  as 
the  unit  in  favor  of  the  individual. 

"How  much  is  a  tree  worth?"  is  a 
question  which  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion frequently.  Oil  companies  have 
perhaps  arrived  at  as  satisfactory  an 
estimate  as  any  in  arbitrarily  fixing 
the  value  of  $100  per  tree  for  full 
bearing  orange  and  lemon  orchards. 
If  groves  could  be  established  with 
•very  tree  as  good  as  the  best  ones 
here  and  there,  such  a  grove  conld 
return  10  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of 
J  10,000  per  acre.  In  fact,  at  the  pres- 
i  nt  time  orchards  may  be  found  where 
—taking  all  the  trees  good  and  bad 
toeether — returns  of  10  per  cent  on 
$6000  or  $7000  an  acre  valuations  are 
being  received. 

There  is  no  branch  of  fruit  raising 
where  the  capital  invested  and  the 
operating  capital  are  so  high  as  in  the 
citrus  business.  With  the  limits  of 
domestic  consumption  practically 
reached;  with  heavy  outside  competi- 
tion Inevitable:  with  unusual  high 
capital  investments  and  heavy  costs 
of  production,  it  is  certain  that  the 
time  is  near  when  every  citrus  grower 
who  remains  in  the  business  wind  ex- 
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To  mark  this  tree 
cost  only  two  cents 
— -less  than  the  ex- 
pense of  ear-mark- 
ing an  animal. 
Chart  shows  yield 
of  trees  by  classes. 
Figures  at  left 
give  number  of 
boxes. 


Leaf  from  tree  record, 
showing  production  and 
average  of  individual  trees 
each  year  for  five  years. 


colors  of  ink:  one  for  very  poor  and 
poor:  another  for  medium  and  another 
for  good  and  heavy.  When  four  or 
five  years'  production  records  are 
available  ,  the  grower  is  in  a  position 
to  analyze  his  grove  and  to  classify 
the  trees  according  to  production. 

The  trees  should  then  be  arranged 
in  classes  according  to  production. 
Trees  with  a  poor  production  are 
clearly  unprofitable:  those  with  me- 
dium production  probably  are  barel> 
paying  expenses.  The  profits,  if  any, 
from  the  grove  will  be  returned  by  the 
trees  with  good  production. 

Analyses  recently  made  of  several 
citrus  groves  according  to  this  method 
have  shown  that  in  one  case  an  or- 
chard of  100  acres,  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  paying  orchards  in  the 
section  and  actually  netting  $400  to 
the  acre  and  better  during  the  past 
five  years,  contained  32  per  cent  of 
trees  which  were  either  unprofitable 
or  merely  paying  expenses;  U  per 
cent  of  the  trees  were  profitable  and 
had  to  make  up  for  the  loaa  on  the 
poor  tre/es  as  well  aa  to  return  a  profit 
for  the  entire  acreage. 

FINDING  UNPROFITABLE  TREES 

Another  orchard  of  seventeen  acres 
showed  74  per  cent  of  the  trees  either 
unprofitable  or  only  self-supporting, 
with  but  26  per  cent  of  the  trees  actu- 
ally returning  a  profit. 

The  causes  for  failure  to  bear  full 
crops  may  be  grouped  roughly  Into 
two  divisions:  inherent  and  environ- 
mental. In  order  to  determine  which 
of  these  causes  are  of  importance  It 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  good  and  poor  trees  In  the 
orchard.  If  the  poor  producing  tree* 
are  not  found  grouped  together  In 
zones  or  areas,  but  occur  here  and 
there.  In  all  probability  the  causes 
are  inherent,    f  Continued  on  Page  JS) 


The  large,  fine  looking  tree  at  the  left  bore  an  average  of  only 
four  and  a  half  boxes  per  year  for  ten  years,  while  the  scraggly 
tree  at  the  right  made  a  record  of  five  boxes  "Trap-nesting"  told 
the  tale,  showing  that  appearances  often  deceive. 


pects  to  receive  a  profit  will  find  It 
advisable  to  analyze  his  orchard  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

his  trees. 

ESTABLISHING  TREE  IDENTITY 

Each  tree  must  be  known  by  a  given 
symbol  or  number.    The  usual  system 

used  is  that  of  giving  each  tree  two 
numbers,  one  designating  the  row,  the 
other  the  individual  tree.  It  Is  customary 
to  paint  letters  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  height  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Other  systems  which  have  been 
used  include  tags  or  labels  attached 
to  the  branches  or  to  the  trunk. 

The  next  step  is  to  establish  some 
system  of  production  records.  Five 
years  of  production  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  minimum  necessary  for 
a  satisfactory  analysis.  A  good  plan 
is  to  make  a  map  of  the  orchard  with 
a  one-inch  square  for  each  tree.  This 


square  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each 
of  which  is  used  for  recording  one 
year's  production. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pick  the  fruit 
from  each  tree  separately  and  to 
count  the  boxes  and  fractional  parts. 
The  grower  can  carry  in  mind  what 
is  a  full  crop  and  when  the  trees  are 
carrying  this  amount  of  fruit  he  can 
indicate  this  by  an  appropriate  sym- 
bol. The  simplest  system  is  that  In 
which  the  variation  in  yield  is  re- 
corded in  figures  from  1  to  5:  the 
latter  meaning  a  heavy  crop;  four,  a 
good  one;  three,  medium;  two,  poor; 
one,  very  poor. 

ESTIMATE  TREE  PRODUCTION 

With  his  chart  in  hand  the  grower 
should  go  through  the  orchard  before 
any  fruit  has  been  picked,  filling  in 
the  blanks  with  his  estimate  of  pro- 
duction.   It  is  desirable  to  use  three 


This  poor  producer  was  topworked  with  dans  from  a 
heavy  bearing  tree.   The  nurse  limb  at  the  right  was  left 
t6  assist  in  getting  the  new  growth  started. 
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Training  Trees 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
framework  of  my  trees,  building  up 
two  to  three,  feet  each  season. 

"The  work  Is  simple,  does  not  take 
long  to  perform  and  I  save  all  of  the 
growth  the  trees  have  made.  Further- 
more, I  get  better  results  in  strength- 
ening the  scaffold  limbs  and  In  the 
spread  and  distribution  of  the  branches 
to  light  and  air.  I  get  early  and  heavy 
fruiting  and  have  not  loss  of  tree 
growth  by  pruning." 

"Yes,  my  Bartlett  pear  trees  do  look 
something  like  orange  trees,  but  what 
of  that?  I  have  produced  an  average 
of  two  and  a  half  packed  boxes  of  fruit 
on  five-year-old  trees  and  three  boxes 
on  six-year-old  trees.  I  found  It  neces- 
■ary  to  use  very  few  props,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  what  can  and  will  be  done  with  this 
system. 

"Howard  Reed  of  Marysville  told  me 
that  he  harvested  an  average  of  one 
packed  box  per  tree  on  5000  two-year- 
old  trees  tied  by  this  method." 

HEAVY  PRODUCTION  RESULTS 

"My  trees  look  different  from  most 
pear  trees,  but  I  should  worry!  It  is 
strength  of  tree  and  early  and  heavy 
production  of  first  class  fruit  that 
counts  with  me — and  you  will  have  to 
admit  that  I  get  it." 

"I  see  your  point,  Caldwell,"  I  ad- 
mitted. "You  develop  the  arch  used 
by  the  ancient  Romans  into  the  struc- 
ture of  your  trees.  You  force  out  buds 
at  the  top  of  the  arch  and  have  for 
fruit  production  that  part  of  the  branch 
which  by  prouning  would  have  been 
removed." 

"Look  here,  Caldwell,"  said  Smith, 
"I  believe  in  long  pruning,  but  what 
you  say  sounds  reasonable.  Suppose 
you  come  over  the  fence  and  hog-tie 
one  row  of  my  pear  trees?  I'll  keep  a 
record  of  that  row  and  the  row  next 
to  It.  Then  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
know  definitely  which  Is  the  best 
method." 


Colder  Than  Ice 


Kelvinator 

Electric  Home 
Refrigeration 


keeps  food  longer  and  bet- 
tar  than  Ice ;  does  away 
with  the  muit  and  bother 
of  leal    and   still  furnishes 

Jill  tha  lea  oubas  you  need 
or  drinking  purposes. 

Operates  automatically. 

Pita  any  refrigerator.  Soon 
•aye  for  Itself  In  tha  ice  It 
saves. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
particulars. 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Co. 

523  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Headquarter*  for 
"Caloric"   Pipelest  Heating 
"Hills"  Lawn  Clothes  Dryer 
"Swartwout"  Roof  Ventilators 
"Wearite"    House    end   Roof  Paint 


The  Improved  Binder  of  Today 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself  by  What  It  Serves 


Every  year  the  old  binder  falls  off  a 
bit  more  in  efficiency.  The  owner 
hardly  realizes  the  gradual  decline. 
Finally  comes  a  time  when  the  risk  is 
too  great.  Poor  cutting,  faulty  bind- 
ing, clogged  elevators,  heavy  draft, 
delays,  emergency  repairs,  lost  bush- 
els and  loss  of  temper-sr-these  are  in- 
cidents of  the  harvest  with  a  worn- 
out  binder. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  McCor- 
mick,  Deering  or  Milwaukee  binder 
goes  Into  neighboring  fields  and  sur- 
prises and  pleases  its  owners  in  a  hun- 
dred different  details.  If  you  haven't 
seen  the  perfected  binder  of  1923  you 


can't  realize  what  a  vastly  improved 
harvester  it  is.  You  will  find  it  a 
marvel  of  skill  and  good  workmanship, 
simpler,  better  made,  easier  to  handle 
and  ready  for  many  years  of  gjood 
service. 

Harvest  is  the  critical  time  when  all 
your  plans  and  labors  come  to  a  head ; 
go  at  it  with  trustworthy  equipment. 
Will  your  binder  stand  the  test  this 
season?  If  any  doubt  is  in  your  mind, 
Invest  in  the  crop-saving  machine  sold 
by  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 
Look  the  binder  over  in  detail  at  his 
store. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


734  Lawrence  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


201  Potrero  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


These  arc  a  faw  of  the  strong  pohits  In  the  construction  of  the  present  McCormick,  Deering 
Grain  Binders: 


and  Milwaukee 


Better  construction — Improved  bearings — lighter  draft.  Outside  reel  support — grain-saving  floating  eleva- 
tor. Durable  woven  straps  for  canvasses — improved  bundle  carrier.  Tongue  truck  for  steadying  and  carrying 
loads. 


McCormick,  Deering 
and  Milwaukee 
Grain  Binders. 


Order 

Husky  Baby  Chix  Now 

—for  wnttr  laying 

OTRONG,  vigorouVlide  y/hite 
O  Leghorn  chix,  having  the  ideal 
combination  of  pedigTM  and  vltali-, 
ty,  chix  thai  will  grow,  ththt  md pro* 
duct— cm  be  ordered  here  now  I 

TbeM  little  huskies  are  produced, 
without  forcing,  from  accredited  hatcW 
«ry  flock]  that  have  unlimited  range 
)6)  day*  in  the  year.  Males  are  pedi- 
greed, with  a  record  by  lire's  dam  of 
<nm  140  to  107  eggs  per  yssr. 

Privilege  of  inspection,  guarantee  ofl 
live  delivery  foil  count.  Prices  per  too), 
—April,  J,u.y>— May  and  June  fia„ 

Let  us  tell  you  WHY  May  and  Jun« 
are  ideal  months  to  start  raising  chut. 
You'll  be  interested.  Write  today  I 

THE 

Plontcr  Hatchery 

450     Slnh  Somi.  Piakims,  OliSmii 
ACCREDITED  IY  SONOMA  CO  PARM  »UMM) 


YOU  CANT  AFFORD  TO  HAVE 

SICK  OR  BACKWARD  COWS 

Kow-Kare  Insures  Profitable  Dairying 
for  Thousands  All  Over  the  Country 


Cut  out  the  constant  leaks  of  dairying 
that  result  from  sick  cows  tnd  disappointing 
milk-yield,  and  you  will  begin  to  reap  the 
real  profits.  Stop  looking  upon  cow  dis- 
eases as  Inevitable ;  they  CAN  De  prevented. 

The  cow's  winter  diet  Is  hard  on  her  di- 
gestive and  genital  organs — runs  them  down. 
Overfeeding  of  rich  concentrates  only  ag- 
gravates the  condition..  What  Is  needed  is 
to  keep  the  mllk-maklng  and  digestive  or- 
gans healthy  enough  to  maintain  top-notch 

8roductlon  and  at  the  same 
1ms  throw  off  disease. 
Kow-Kare  has  the  medici- 
nal properties  to  accomplish 
Just  that  It  aots  directly 
on  the  vital  organs  of  the 
mil  ah  cow,  toning  up  sad  fil- 
ing strength.  It  Is  this  mar- 
velous rebuilding  action  that 
has  made  Kow-Kare  famous 
in  the  treatment  of  cow  dis- 
eases, such  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Bunohee,  Scours,  Milk  Frm. 

We  get  thousands  of  lettsrs 
each  year,  like  the  one  from 
gjsob  Germann,  Farmlngdale, 

'*1  had  three  cows  this 
spring,  one  had  garget,  and 
one  had  milk  fever,  and  one 


was  done  up  completely  from  calving  and! 
could  not  get  up  or  walk  and  I  had  a  veter- 
inarian with  no  good  results.  I  began  feed- 
ing Kow-Kare  and  she  Is  able  to  go  to  pas- 
ture  with  the  other  cows  now.  I  last  know 
I  would  have  lost  the  three  If  I  najhot  had 
your  medicine." 

Remarkable  Increases  in  winter  ntTlk  yietd 
can  be  attained  by  feeding  lust  a  tablespooa- 
ful  of  Kow-Kare  twice  a  day  for  one  week 
In  jach  month.  Try  It,  and  you  will  never 
go  through  a  winter  without 
Kow-Kan*. 

Our  82-page  boot  on  cow 
disease,  free.  Kow-Kare  Is 
sold  by  feed  dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists.  If  your 
dealer  Is  not  supplied,  we  mall 
the  remedy  postpaid  On  receipt 
of  p riots, 

DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Ino. 

LY  N  DON  V  ILLS 

Vermont 


GERMAIN  SEED  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Wholsjsalt  Distributors  of  Kow-Kars  and 

Bag  Balm  for  California   
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  cents  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  white  apace,  ruts  or  display  type, 
most  is  computed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  15 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Kroad- 
way  at   Eleventh,   Los  Angeles. 


POULTRY  ^ 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  AND 
CO  -  OPERATIVE  EL.EOTRIO 
HATCHERIES.  Th<jusands  vigor- 
ous chicks,  turks.  ducklings  every 
week  from  unforced,  high  winter 
eKg-produclng  180-290  egg  White, 
Brown.  Buff  I^bs.  Barred.  W. 
Rocks:  Reds:  Anconas;  Mlnorcas; 
Brahroas:  VTyandottea;  Andalu- 
slans.  They  clear  money  laying  abundant 
high-priced  winter  eggs.  Customers  after 
trial  say:  "Rather  pay  US  your  trapnested 
Drown  Legs- than  fl2  some  others";  "After  4 
years  with  5T0O  your  chicks  ( Legs..  B.  Mln. ) 
want  1500  again":  "Raised  94  Reds  out  of 
100.  on  road  74  hours."  Price,  quality,  profit 
right;  chirks,  turka  ready.  Write  Box  O.  1$ 
N.   Ffl'r   Oak=.    Pau'l^na.  fnlif.  

BABY  CHICKS 

The  ktrd  that  live  ami  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
We  ha'ch  from  puT»ured.  specially  selected, 
high  ei-ir- record  florks.  Hons  have  been 
clsasly  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
260-egg  strains  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns. 12'4c:  Reds.  lSVic:  Barred  Rocks. 
17 '4c;  White  Wyandottes,  25c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
llverv.  ELEC-CHICK  HATCHERIES  Dept. 
"U,"  Burbank.  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 

of  BurSank.  

BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leehorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Barrel  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anronas,  Black  Ml- 
norcaa, White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery, 
Route  1,  Box  241.  King  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

HUSKY  CHICKS  from  our  200  egg  S.  C 
White  Leghorn  2-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
cooks  of  famous  egg  strains,  ill  per  100. 
HATCHING  EGGS.  J7.50  per  100.  Custom- 
ers write  they  lose  only  1  to  3  per  cent.  Also 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcaa.  An- 
conas. Laving  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels. 
IT  RE  BREED  HATCHERY,  Route  1.  San 
Mateo.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
selected  flocks  mated  with  males  having 
pedigreed  record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297 
ens  per  year.  Price  per  100:  February.  $U: 
March,  $14;  April.  112.50;  May  and  June,  Hi. 
Bate  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  chlx 
guaranteed  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCH- 
FRY.   418   Sixth  St..   Petaluma,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  White  Leg- 
horns. R.  L-  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Some 
open  dates  for  April.  May  and  June.  Only 
selected  breeders  used.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular  now. 
A. Iso  limited  number  of  White  Leg.  pullets. 
8  weeks  Old.  The  J.  H.  STCBBE  POULTRY 
RANCH   AND  HATCHERY.   P.  O.   Box  67-C, 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks  and  hatching 
a  from  Individually  selected,  orchard 
range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
eKV-laylng  strain  of  real  merit.  Progressive 
Doultrvmen  demand  the  best.  Surprisingly 
low  price*:  ask  for  them.  CURTIS  WHITE 
LEGHORN  RANCH.  Route  2.  Box  29,  Gar- 


POULTRY 


SANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  6  years.  Over 
»21  egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Unex- 
celled In  production  and  stamnla.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemisphere*  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallts. 
Oregon. 

BABY   CHICKS — R.   I.    Reds      Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  grow  into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Capacity  SO. 000.  Attractive 
prices  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  old  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BUFF   LEQIiQRNS  ONLY! 

BABY  CHICKS.  $1«  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W  T  WHEELER,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Rt.  I, 
Box  496-B.   __ 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
Ised  flocks,  fully  matured  breeders  Barred 
Box,  R.  L  Reds.  Mlnorcaa,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. TOBBNBR  HATCHERY,  Route  t. 
Boa  306.  San  Jo  sew  Calif.  ■ 

•Vv"ATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Blown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhods  Island 
Rei:».  Barred  Rocks  and  Aneonaa  Order 
«i,,lv  Ohlen's  Hatchery.  Campbell.  Calif. 
BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
■  'HICKS  *  EGOS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR INGOMAR.  FIREFLY— BEST  ON 
COAST.     CASA  DE  ROSAS,  CARMEL.  CAL. 

SOMETHING   GOOD   in   WHITE  LEGHORN 
r  jlIX — Best   strains  at   reasonable  prices. 
All    popular   varieties;    hatching   each  weelc. 
LINGO-DELL   RANCH.    Eleventh    and  Ver- 

dugo  Sts.,  Burbank.  Calif.  

k  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
oar  own  bred-to-lay  stock.  Oor  prices  are 
right.  Model  Poultry  Farm.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop.,  Corning.  Calif.  Established  1904. 
it  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS— 
McFarland  strain.  18-110  a  100.  Mall  or- 
ders C.  O.   D.   Safe  arrival.  Hatcherymen's 

Ex.  5872-A.  Motuta  ave..  L.  A.  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties,  standard 
bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  stock.  Lowest 
prices.  Best  quality.  Post.  paid.  Illus.  catalog 
free.  Superior  Poultry  Co..  Windsor.  Mo. 
BABY  CHICKS — Bvwry  dsy.  Get  your  order 
In  earlv.  You  know  WHY.  Send  for  prlcea 
FANCIERS'    EXCTrTANOE,    640    South  Main 

St  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Tan- 
ored  strain.  Price  reasonable.  Tenth  year. 
ENRY  TARRATT,  Corning.  Calif.  


QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
Turkeys,  Ducklings 

If  you  want  any,  don't  Just  buy 
anywhere,  but  get  them  direct 
from  the  Incubators  of  a 
hatchery  where  "Quality"  la. 
the  watchword.  Our  "Quality" 
chicks  are  electrically  batched, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  from 
good  stock.  All  leading  vari- 
eties. We  specialize  In  very  choice  S-  C 
White  Leghorns  from  hens  of  very  heavy 
egg-yleldlng  reputation.  Hatching  eggs  and 
electrlo  brooders.     Write  for  prices. 

Artesia  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX  146.  ARTESIA,  CALIK. 
 Capacity,   125,000  egt;s.  


CERTIFIED  Wnlte  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg-producing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices,  May  and  June,  $3.50  per  25; 
16.50  per  50;  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
and  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  in  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 1898.  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBA- 
TOR CO..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


CHICKEN    FEED   CUTTER   —   Only  18.50. 

Hundreds  used.  Prepaid  anywhere.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalog.  ARNOTT  &  CO., 
lno„  Wholesale  Implements.  112-118  S.  Los 
Angelea  St.,  Los  Angeles.  


Kit  EE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on  application   t..   COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Petaluma.  Calif 

CARMEL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Tl'lt  K K  VS, 
BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  GOLDBANK- 
COPPBR  KINO  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  de  Rosas,  Carmel-by-the-Sca,  Calif. 

HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  egga    Albert  M.  Hart._Clementa,_  Calif. 

Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 

E~vT^n?BE!fR7NG~l3tra^ 

lect,  heavy-bearing,  mountain-grown  Pro- 
gressives produced  43,000  boxes  per  acre  first 
year:  plants  set  In  March,  1922.  Everbearing 
raspberry  and  other  varieties.  Write  for 
prices  and  descriptive  folder.  CARL 
HEWITT^Summlt^Callf.  

^_,^_PLANTS  AND,  BULBS  

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — 25  first-size  bulbs  or 
40   blooming-size   bulbs   for    tl.  postpaid. 

Send  for  price  list  for  choice  gladiolus.  Carl 

O.  Jorgensen,  330  Salinas  St..  Salinas.  Calif. 

GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
II  per  dozen.   F.  R.  Walker.  Puente,  Calif. 


ROWN  LEGHORN  baby  chicks.  116  per 
100.  Poultry  Equipment  Co..  Burbank.  Cal. 


_  FIELD ,  J^ND  .JSA^rjEN  SEED  ^ 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN  ALFALFA  SEED — Rec- 
ommended by  the  U.  9.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  successful  farmers.  Apply  for 
samples  and  prices.  E  F.  SANGl'INETTI. 
Yuma.  Ariz.    The  Home  of  Hairy  Peruvlnn. 

CLARKA  DOT  A  fig  cuttings.    $25   per  thou- 
sand.   RADIUS  &  POMEROY,  Oakdale,  Cal. 

222££GAR^AND^TOBACCO]^ 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — 
Chewing:  5  pounds.  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3. 
Smoking:  .">  pounds,  $1.25:  10  pounds,  $2:  20 
pounds.  $3.50.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMEitS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 
HA.  CO   INI.  IN.    l-a.lnr-tli.  Ky.  

HOMESPUN     TOBACCO — Chewing:      5  lbs.. 

51  ::>.  10  lbs..  $3:  20  lba.  $5.25.  Smoking: 
S  lbs..  11.25:  10  lbs..  $2:  20  lbs..  $3.50.  Send 
no  money:  pay  when  received.  OA-OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO  GROWERS.  Paducah.  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOL  SCOURED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  made  Into  Ratts, 
Comforters  and  Mattressea  Old  wool  bed- 
ding made  new.  Wrtte  for  prices  and  ship- 
ping tags.  CRESCENT  BATT  AND  BED- 
DING CO.,  Stayton.  Oregon. 

"PATENT^AlTORr^ 


HAZARD  &  MILLER— Herman  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining 
corps.  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Hazard's  Book 
on  Patents  free.  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and 
Main,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HUMAN  HAIR  GOODS 


SWITCHES,    Transformations.    Bobs.  Puffs. 

Curls,  Braids,  etc.  Sent  on  approval.  Cash 
or  credit.  Combings  made  up.  BROWN  A 
BROWN,  Suite  S,  523  East  Broadway.  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 


KODAKS,   CAMERAS.  SUPPLIES 

free" 
eastman  camera 

Hats  your  Kodak  finish  In  k  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Wb  put  the  snap  in  snapshots." 
Writ*  for  our  rwr  prfce  list  and  how  to 
get  th*  free  camera. 

implementT^^d^t^cto^ 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. —  Harrows,  Cul- 
tivators. Plows,  Tractors,  Tractor  Tools. 
Sava  half  price.  ARNOTT  .«  CO..  Inc..  111- 
11$  S.  Los  Angles  St..  Los  Angelea  Be- 
tween First  and  Second  Sts. 

WANTED — Women,  girls.  Learn  dress  de- 
signing*, making;  $35  week.  Learn  while 
earning.  Sewing  experience  unnecessary. 
Sample  lessons  free.  Write  immediately. 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  R-519. 
Rochester,  N    Y.   _   

ORCHARDS   AND    FRUIT  LAND 

ORCHARD  homes  in  Paradls**.  Dfep,  fer- 
tile, irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land :  de- 
lightful, healthful  -climate;  fine  water,  roada; 
electricity,  telephones;  on  R.  R.;  three  acre* 
up,  raw  or  lmprored.  Booklet  free.  Box  OS, 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise,  California. 

BEES   AND    HONDT —  Beekeepers'    price  list 
free  or  instruction  booklet  explaining  fully 
f«r   dime..    »*«ov;«r   Auiarlea,   bawleUs,  Call', 


^A^MS^FjO^^AJjE^^^ 
State  Inspected  and  Approved 
California  Irrigated  Lands 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmers  only.  In  tracts  of  40  acres  or 
less  Located  In  the  heart  of  Fresno  County, 
with  a  population  of  125.0S0. 

If  you  are  a  REAL  farmer,  with  $5000 
capital  or  credit,  or  have  dairy  stock  or 
farm  equipment  for  development,  we  can 
locate  you  on  40  acres  of  this  land  on  a  cash 
payment  of  only  $1000.  Balance  IZ  years  at 
*'».  Applications  for  thsss  tracts  of  40 
acres  or  less  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THQ 
ORDER  RECEIVED. 

These  rich.  Irrigated  lands  are  suitable  for 
deciduous  fruits,  grapea  vegetables,  alfalfa, 
lisjrs  and  poultry.  Especial  opportunity  now 
for  dairymen.  Good  roada  modern  schools, 
churches,  railroad  and  auto  bus  transporta- 
tion.    Creamery  being  built  now. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  in  the  United  States.  Home  of  the 
famous  Sun-Maid  Ralslus,  where  Improved 
farms  sell  up  to  $2690  an  acre.  Center  of 
successful  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  literature  to 
W.  E.  JONES.  First  National  Bank,  San 
Joaquin,   Fresno   County,  fallf.  


MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY  FARMER — 

The  baby  chick  season  la  Just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  they 
purchased  from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  are  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  incubators 
Is  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
have  been  Hoganized.  Prices  for  April  are 
as  follows: 

GO  100 

White  Leghorns  $«  00  $11.60 

Rhode  Island  Reds    9.00  18.0* 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    9-60  18.60 

Anconas    9.00  18.00 

Brown    Leghorns   8.00  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons   9.50  18.50 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year?  Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chicks. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON. 

1196-98  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
.    P.    S. — WB   ARE    THE    PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS     FOR     BUCKETS  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS.     SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  ec^y  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners,  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California   Fruit   Bldg..    Sacramento.  CaUf. 

^^A^M^AND^F^R^AI^E^^ 

TH E ""CH A RLES  "wTcEl<S^rf:iTEM^F^LV^ 
TENSIVE   POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE; 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Chsrles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  Ths  Charles  Weeks 
v  No.  2  Is  now  being  estab- 
■nsmouth.  California,  2«  mllea 
elea  Write  for  literature. 
iYEFTKS.  Owensmouth.  Calif. 

_HELP  WANTED — Instruction 

HEMBTITI  wlTNTr^icotTng  aMacTimeiTt  Fits 
any  mach.  Artistic  work.  Illustration,  de- 
ncrlp.,  B.  Krafft.  Ilox  896-OF  San  Fran..  Cal. 


Wire  Netting  For  Gophers 

A SUCCESSFUL  plan  tor  protecting 
the  young  orchard  from  gophers 
is  described  by  Lome  S.  Neville,  Dep- 
uty Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Los  Angeles  County.  He  advises 
placing  one  inch  mesh,  galvanized 
wire  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  ona 
foot  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  about 
the  tree  at  the  time  of  planting,  al- 
lowing the  wire  to  extend  IS  inches 
or  more  under  the  ground. 

Mr.  Neville  states  also,  that  he  be- 
lieves this  method  would  prove  equal- 
ly effective  tn  the  protection  of  larger 
areas.  ■  His  advice  is,  to  place  the 
wire  so  that  six  inches  would  be 
above  the  ground.  As  he  states,  the 
gopher  migrates  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  on  the  surface.  "But  let  us 
not  relax  our  warfare  with  poison, 
traps  and  other  weapons,"  adds  the 
county  officer. 


Mushrooms  Ripen  Cheese 

THE  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  more  than  300  tons  of 
Roquefort  cheese  In  a  single  month 
last  year  Indicates  the  imporance  of 
his  dairy  product.  Most  Roquefort 
cheese  comes  from  a  city  in  Franc, 
by  that  name. 

Fresh  ewes'  milk  is  filtered  and  al- 
lowed to  turn,  then  pressed  into  molds 
and  sown  with  the  spores  of  a  tiny 
mushroom,  which  causes  the  chsfse 
to  ripen  and  acquire  a  peculiar,  dis- 
tinctive flavor. 

After  draining,  the  fresh  cheese  Is 
brought  to  Roquefort  and  placed  In 
rocky  hillside  caves,  where  it  remains 
from  one  to  three  months  before  con- 
sidered ready  for  market. 

SLASHING  ALMOND  PRICES 

The  slashing  of  almond  prices  by- 
independent  shippers  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  difficulties  which  ar« 
being  experienced  by  the  California, 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  declares 
Manager  T.  C.  Tucker,  who  sees  no 
legitimate  reason  for  such  action  by 
outsiders.  A  large  supply  of  low-- 
priced Brazil  nuts  Is  said  to  be  an- 
other unfortunate  factor  in  the  situ- 
ation. 


S  PERRY 


BABY  CHICK  FEEDS 

Every  Dealer  Everywhere 


What  Am  I  Going  to  Do  Now? 

Is  a  Question  THOUSANDS  Are  Asking 
Themselves  Every  Day. 

Are  You  Out  of  a  Job,  Out  of  Youth, 
Out  of  Health,  or  Just  Out  of  Luck? 

Perhaps  We  Can  Solve  YOUR  Problems. 

HERE  IS  THE  IDEA!! 

We  have  a  large  poultry  ranch  which  has  been  established  foe  many 

years.    We  have  made  a  successl    We  are  golijg-  to  pass  this  success  on 

to  you. 

We  have  established  a  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  SCHOOL,  where  you 
actually  do  things  yourself,  and  we  teach  you  how  to  do  them  right;  and 
when  you  have  learned  to  do  things  right  you  are  on  the  road  to  SUCCESS 
In  the  poultry  business. 

We  charge  you  a  modest  tuition,  which  Includes  room  and  board.  If 
you  decide  to  become  a  member  of  our  colony  the  tuition  Is  applied  on  the 
purchase  prlje  of  your  home.  If  you  decide  that  you  are  not  fitted  for  the 
work,  you  will  have  avoided  making  an  unsuitable  Investment. 

If  you  want  references,  write  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Pale 
Alto  or  to  the  Palo  Alto  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  Know  Our  Idea  Is  Good. 
Let  Us  Prove  It. 

Think  It  over — take  your  lime — and  If  really  interested  write  t» 
DEPARTMENT  O 

WEEKS  POULTRY  RANCH, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 
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Experting"  Citrus  Groves 


(Continued 

It  the  poor  trees  are  found  in  zones 
«r  areas,  the  chances  are  that  the 
causes  for  failure  to  bear  full  crops 
•re  of  an  environmental  character. 

Inherent  causes  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  trees  to  bear  profitable  crops 
may  be  due  to  stock  or  cion.  A  cer- 
tain percentage  of  citrus  trees  are 
budded  on  improper  stocks  and  are 
cither  permanently  stunted  or  fail  to 
sat  crops.  A  poor  bud  union  Is  fre- 
quently an  Indicator  of  such  a  con- 
dition. The  size  of  the  trees  Is  an- 
other indication  of  lack  of  congenial- 
ity between  stock  and  cion. 

TREE  IMPROVEMENT  METHODS 

It  may  be  possible  to  bring  these 
trees  Into  bearing  by  Inarching,  but 
at  the  present  time  the  best  recom- 
mendation is  to  pull  the  trees  out  and 
replant.  Failure  to  bear  satisfactory 
crops  may  be  due  to  the  trees  having 
been  budded  from  "off"  types  or  low- 
yielding  strains.  Where  individual 
trees  have  satisfactory  bud  unions 
and  sound,  healthy  root  systems  and 
■till  fail  to  bear  good  crops,  the  best 
remedy  to  apply  is  usually  that  of  top- 
working. 

The  most  common  causes  of  an  en- 
vironmental character  for  failure  to 
bear  are  connected  with  soil  differ- 
ences which  render  Irrigation  practice 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trees,  or  fertilization  Insufficient  prop- 
erly to  care  for  their  needs.  A  careful 


from  Page  10) 

examination  of  the  soil  should  be  made 
to  determine  these  points.  A  change 
in  irrigation  practice  may  be  what  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  trees  into  good 
bearing.  Quite  frequently  extra  fer- 
tilization will  be  found  to  be  the 
secret. 

In  some  cases  zones  of  poor  yield- 
ing trees  have  been  found  to  coincide 
with  areas  from  which  the  top  soil 
was  scraped  at  the  time  the  orchard 
was  planted.  Resurfacing  has  been 
found  in  such  cases  to  .materially  In- 
crease the  yields.  Other  causes  which 
may  contribute  to  failure  to  bear  sat- 
isfactory crops  are  trunk  and  root  dis- 
eases, Including  gum  disease,  scaly 
bark,  shell  bark  and  pests,  such  as 
gophers. 

KEEPING  TREE  RECORDS 

The  keeping  of  tree  history  records 
will  prove  to  be  almost  invaluable. 
Semi-annual  Individual  tree  inspection 
Should  be  made,  using  a  simple  form 
of  record  on  which  notes  are  made 
with  reference  to  each  tree's  condi- 
tion. 

Every  new  tree  planted  should  have 
the  date  of  planting  set  down.  Trees 
affected  with  any  special  condition  in 
the  way  of  disease  or  pest  infestation 
should  have  this  fact  noted  together 
with  the  dates  of  treatment  and  a  sim- 
ple record  of  treatments  used.  The 
longer  such  a  system  is  carried  on  the 
more  valuable  It  becomes. 


RAISING  RHODES  GRASS 

Encouraged  by  favorable  reports 
from  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Arizona, 
Tulare  County  farmers  are  planting 
Rhodes  grass  on  alkali  land.  This 
plant  is  said  to  thrive  on  such  land 
and  to  afford  a  solution  of  the  alkali 
problem.— FLOYD  BYRNES 


DEMAND  WEED  CONTROL 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  is  asking  for  an 
appropriation  to  destroy  noxious 
weeds  along  the  streets  and  roads  of 
that  locality,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Johnson  grass,  puncture  vine  and 
other  noxious  weeds  to  farm  lands. 


Peaches  Pay  for  Butte  Farm 


(Continued  from  Page  t) 


One  would  think  that  if  Metzler  and 
Waterbury  could  raise  such  big  crops 
of  peaches  they  would  put  more  of 
tbeir  land  Into  this  kind  of  fruit.  That 
1s  Just  what  they  are  doing.  Last  year 
they  set  out  four  and  one-half  acres 
to  Tuscan  clings  and  this  year  they 
planted  the  same  acreage  of  Sims. 

The  nine-acre  orchard  is  inter- 
planted  with  walnuts,  which*  are  not 
considered  profitable,  because  the 
trees  do  not  bear  heavy  crops  of  nuts. 

Land  which  will  produce  enormous 
crops  of  fruit  ought  to  raise  good 
crops  of  hay  and  grain.  Ten  or 
twelve  tons  of  corn  silage  per  acre  is 
considered  a  fair  crop,  but  these 
Orldley  ranchers  cut  as  high  as  twen- 
ty-four tons  from  that  amount  of 
ground. 

The  silage  is  used  to  supplement 
alfalfa  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  Seven 
crops  of  alfalfa  are  cut  in  one  year 
and  such  heavy  yields  are  obtained 
that  Mr.  Metzler  won  a  prize  in  a 
national  alfalfa  growing  contest.  Mr. 
Metzler  also  is  an  expert  amateur 
photographer,  having  made  all  the 
pictures  which  are  used  to  illustrate 

Pruning  Shrubbery 

F'  ORDER  to  prune  a  shrub  correctly, 
knowledge  of  its  habits  of  growth 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
being  grown  are  necessary.  Take  the 
coprosma,  for  example.  This  is  a 
waxy-leafed  shrub  which  can  be 
made  to  grow  a  dense,  compact  top 
close  to  the  ground,  or  to  form  a  tall, 
open  top. 

If  the  former  result  is  desired,  keep 
the  terminal  shoots  nipped  back,  cut- 
ting off  those  which  grow  where  not 
■wanted.  If  the  opposite  effect  is  de- 
sired, an  upright,  tall  growth  should  be 
•ncouraged  by  a  modification  of  the 
long  pruning  method. 

Not  long  ago  a  coprosma  hedge  was 
planted  in  front  of  a  row  of  tall,  tree- 
like shrubs  for  the  purpose  of  hiding 
the  bare,  lower  portions  of  the  latter. 
The  Jap  gardener,  who  was  hired  at 
a  low  monthly  salary,  made  himself 
Yary  pleasant  and  accommodating,  but 
neglected  to  keep  the  coprosma 
shrubs  properly  pruned.  The  result 
▼as  that  they  grew  tall  and  "sprang- 
ly,"  In  competition  with  the  tall 
bushes  in  the  rear.  They  failed  to 
hide  the  foundation  of  the  house  be- 
hind and  also  left  exposed  a  quantity 
of  dead  brush  and  bare  trunks. 

— E.  S.  CALLOWAY. 


this  story — except  the  one  at  the  top. 

In  addition  to  raising  record  crops 
of  fruit,  hay  and  grain,  Metzler  and 
Waterbury  have  accomplished  some- 
thing else  usually  fine,  for  with  their 
wives — who  are  sisters — they  live  and 
work  together  in  perfect  peace  and 
harmony. 


C%r  more  than 
forty  years  me 


INCUBATOR 


has  kept  its  leadership  by 
producing  results  that  im*- 
tators  cannot  equal  Max> 
imum  hatches  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks  are  assured 
by  the  JUBILEE'S  original 
system  of  hot-water  heat- 
ing, with  perfectly  control' 
led  ventilation  and  moist- 
ure supply.  A  JUBILEE 
will  mean  greater  profits. 
Write  for  Catalog-TODAY 

Send  name  and  address  for 
free  catalog,  showing  the 
Jubilees  from  $35  to  $75. 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO 

SUNNYVALE,  CALIFORNIA 

Box  114 


PRUNE  "WELCHERS'1  PAY 

Two  suits  in  Chicago,  which  were 
instituted  by  the  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association  against 
firms  for  amounts  due  on  1920  prune 
contracts  recently,  due  on  1920  prune 
vor  of  the  plaintiff.  Following  the 
break  In  the  market,  the  defendants 
are  said  to  have  sought  to  repudiate 
their  contracts. 


Worn  Piston  Rings,  Pistons  and  Pins 
Waste  Power  and  Money 


Piston  Ring,  Piston  and  Pin 
equipment  wears  especially  fast 
in  farm-operated  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors  and  other  en- 
gines. This  is  because  they  op- 
erate in  more  dust  than  city- 
used  cars  and  trucks.  This  dust 
works  its  way  into  the  cylinders, 
mixes  with  the  lubricating  oil, 
and  quickens  the  wear  on  pistons,  rings  and  cylin- 
der walls.  Then  piston  rings  don't  hold  all  the 
force  of  the  explosion.  Fuel  wastes  past  them. 
Your  gas  can't  all  be  compressed.  Some  of  the  ga3 
leaks  away.  You  lose  gasoline,  oil,  and  power. 
All  that  many  motors  need  to  restore  their  maxi- 
mum power  and  economy  is  McQuay-Norris  Pis- 
ton Rings.  Although  they  are  made  of  Electric 
Iron  for  every  price  and  purpose,  your  best  invest- 
ment is  the  combination  of  U»«Sqot  Rings  for 
power  and  8up«roy<  Rings  to  prevent  oil  trouble. 
Some  of  your  engines  may  have  cylinders  worn  so 


badly  "out  of  round"  that  piston 
rings  alone  cannot  correct  them. 
In  that  case  have  the  cylinders 
rebored  or  reground,  and  install 
McQuay-Norris  Wainw right 
Pistons  and  Pins,  as  well  as 
McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings. 
There  are  shops  which  specialize 
inreboring  andregrinding.  Don't 
let  any  engine  continue  to  "eat  its  head  off." 
Your  dealer  has  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings, 
Pistons  and  Pins  in  stock  or  can  get  them  promptly 
from  his  supply  house. 

Get  all  the  facts  free 

Write  our  Dept.  \  K  today  for  "To  Have  and  to 
Hold  Power,"  a  free  booklet  which  will  give  you 
a  clear  picture  of  why  engines  wear  out  and  how 
to  restore  their  original  power  and  economy. 
Write  today. 

McQuay-Norris    Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
Connersvilie,  Ind.  Toronto,  Canada 


McQUAY-NORRI 

PISTON  RINGS 
PISTONS 
PINS 

FOB  AUTOMOBILES,  MOTOR  TRUCKS  f  "TRACTORS,  STATIONARY  OAS.  OIL  AND  STEAM  ENGINES,  MOTOR  BOATS, 
MOTOR  CYCLES.  .AIRPLANES,  COMPRESSORS,  PUMPS, LOCOMOTIVES,  STEAM3MI  PS .  REFRIGERATINO  MACHINES. 


McQuay-Norris 

Wainwright 
Pistons  and  Pins 

— -gray  iron  pistons  as  light 
in  weight  as  safety  permits 
— specialty  designed  for  re- 
placements —  available  In 
standard  sices  and  over- 
sires — also  in  semi-finished 
form  75-thoussndths  over- 
size. Pins  of  exceptional 
accuracy.  Made  of  special 
heat-treated  steel. 


lowSoof  —  its  ex- 
clusive two-piece 
design  means  equal 
cylinder  -  wall  pres- 
sure at  all  points.  Its 
greater  flexibility 
means  better  per- 
formance in  worn  cyl- 
inders. Best  for  all 
grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have 
SurarovC.  Made  of 
Electric  Iron.  Price 
per  ring: — 


Supereyv_,tops 

oil  trouble.  Keeps 
lubricating  oil  out  of 
combustion  chamber. 
Collects  excess  oil  on 
each  down  stroke  of 
piston  and  empties 
on  each  up  stroke, 
which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot 
do.  Made  of  Electric 
Iron.  Price  per  ring — 


Jiff  y-  Grip — the 

quick-seating  ring 
with  the  non-butting 
joint.  "Seats  In  a 
jiffy."  Can  be  fitted 
closer  than  the  ordi- 
nary step-cut  rings. 
Ends  cannot  butt 
when  fitted  tightly 
as  quick-seating  rings 
should  be.  Made  of 
Electric  Iron.  Price 
per  ring — 


Snap  Rings  —  of 
the  highest  grade. 
Raised  above  the 

Swage  by  McQuay- 
orris  manufactur- 
ing methods.  Made 
of  Electrlo  Iron. 
Their  use  insures  all 
the  satisfaction  pos- 
sible for  you  to  get 
from  a  plain  snap 
ring.  Price  per  ring — 
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fife  c/toz  of  papered  walls 


Mathews' 
New  1923  Wallpaper  Sample  Books 
Now  Ready 

You  should  see  the  beautiful  array  of  patterns  and  colors  shown 
In  our  new  sample  books  now  In  the  Jiainin  of 

Reliable  Dealert  and  Decoratort 

Decide  now  to  have  the  walls  of  your  home  lend  an  atmosphere 
such  as  only  appropriate  wall  coverings  can  provide. 
There  is  a  MATHEWS  wallpaper  to  suit  your  every  desire  ns 
to  design,  color  and  price. 

You  incur  no  obligation  when  asking  your  dealer  or  decorator 
to  show  MATHEWS  wallpaper  sample  books. 

Consult  your  dealer  or  address 
Dept.  O.  F.,  Los  Angeles.    219-21  South  Lot  Angeles  St. 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

MATftEWS  RUNT 

fAkATHE>WS  PAINT  COMPANY  l&Cj 


BERNAL  MARL 

"A  superior  agricultural  lime  prepared 
in  Nature's  laboratory  and  reserved 
for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  the  soil's  fertility." 

Our  latest  booklet  on  Bernal  Marl 
gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

BERNAL  MARL  FERTILIZER  CO. 

207  SOUTH  FIRST  STREET 
San  Jose,  California. 


LA  CROSSE  ORCHARD  PLOW 


Only  $126.00 

with  extra  Shares 
and  Rolling  Coulters 


DIXON, 
GRISWOLD  &  CO 
Phone  Main  3433.  140-144  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


"Will  plow  to  or  from  tree*.  \o  levers 
to  Interfere  with  low  broaches. 
Light  draft.  Any  small  tractor  will 
'ittndle  it. 

Address  Dept.  O 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  only  sure  way  to  earn  more  money  and  get  ahead  faster 
is  by  mnrr  trainitui — TRAININC;  COUNTS— your  earning 
power  depends:  upon  what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do 
— there  Is  a  big  demand  for  trained  nun  In  many  lines  — 
nnto  clecl riclans,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  esti- 
mators, architectural  draftsmen,  elect ricians,  auto  mechanics, 
mechanical  and  civil  engineers  are  In  big  demand  at  TOP 
wages — Heald's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of  other 
men — they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  is  TRAIN- 
ING, loti  can  earn  hoard  and  room — practical  eftonm— 
actual  shop  work,  fine  Inst  motors,  honest  service,  fair  deal- 
ing. Write  today  for  FREE  catalog.  Win  advancement  and  | 
i  nt  ji  uioi  r  money. 

HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  &  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T'-e  largest  trade  and  eno«n?^r  ng  s.-nool  on  the  politic  Coist.  1^00  to  2000  men  trained  every  year 


Send  for  this  PORTFOLIO  of  HOMES 


UtACTUniMO  CO. 

.O.  Box  K4318 
Portland,  Or 


:  PATENTS  W4T4»5 

I  n  .LIUU  iWfWMon"  [flank.  B  •■  n  d 
,1  iM'-ti  model  r..r  pern  nal  opinion.  GJLAK- 
■  \<  I  OltflF.V.  Ife  interrd  1'ittent  I.liwyer. 
II'.;  Southern  tlm  Uin,-.  \\  .i-lmu  ,  U.  C. 


England's  Poultry 

.  (Continued  from  Page  7) 


be  driven  up  to  the  doors  of  the  feed 
rooms  and  the  feed  easily  unloaded. 

A  J6000  electric  pumping  plant  fur- 
nishes running  water  to  every  house 
and  pen  on  the  place. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  poultry  farms 
in  the  United  States  established  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  filling  the  de- 
mand for  high  producing  breeding 
stock  that  are  equipped  as  completely 
as  the  England  farm.  Mr.  England 
believes  firmly  that  what  poultry  keep- 
ers need  more  than  anything  else  is 
better  stock — hens  that  will  lay  better 
— and  he  soon  learned  that  it  was  pos- 
sible by  trapnesting  to  produce  such 
stock. 

BREEDING  PLANT  PLANNED 

The  England  stock  farm  is  laid  out 
and  equipped  for  the  one  specific  pur- 
pose of  making  it  a  breeding  plant — 
not  an  egg  farm — on  which  stock  will 
be  grown  for  and  sold  to  the  man  who 
produces  eggs  for  market  purposes. 

What  a  trapnest  pedigree  is  worth 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  seven 
years  ago  Mr.  England  sold  to  huck- 
sters young  cockerels  or  broilers  for 
ten  cents  apiece  and  some  as  low  as 
eight  cents.  Now,  with  the  pedigree  or 
breeding,  he  sells  them  for  $4-00 
apiece  at  ten  weeks  old!  That*  is  his 
lowest  price;  the  highest  runs  up  to 
$100  and  more  for  special  males. 

"I  could  sail  all  the  eggs  from  1000 
200-egg  hens,  mated  to  males  from 
high  record  stock,  at  from  $25  to  $50 
a  hundred.  I  sell  my  best  eggs  for 
$30  a  setting  of  15  eggs.  I  think  that 
reasonable  enough.  I  charge  $50  for  a 
breeding  male  that  has  three  consecu- 
tive generations  of  250  eggs  or  better 
on  the  dam's  side  and  on  the  sire's 
side  not  less  than  273,  the  minimum 
I  have  used.  I  have  sold  birds  for 
much  more  than  $50,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  charging  fancy  prices,"  says 
Kngland. 

TRAPNESTING  BY  WHOLESALE 

Mr.  England  trapuested  some  2000 
pullets  and  700  hens  last  year.  He  ex- 
pected to  trap  a  total  of  3500  the 
present  year.  The  trap  nests  are 
placed  in  a  row  under  the  dropping 
platform.  The  method  of  trapnesting 
is  as  follows: 

Each  hen  has  a  special  leg  band  on 
which  the  number  is  large  and  plain 
enough  to  be  read  at  a  distance  Of 
several  feet.-  Two  men  work  together. 
One  takes  the  hen  off  the  nest,  re- 
moves the  egg,  reads  the  band  number 
and  calls  it  to  the  other  man,  who  re- 
peats the  number  and  marks  the 
record. 

The  record  sheet  is  carried  on  a  car- 
rier which  runs  on  an  overhead  track, 
one  sheet  for  each  pen  of  200  hens. 
This  card  gives  the  daily  record  of 
eggs  laid  for  the  month.  The  egg 
basket  also  is  carried  on  the  carrier. 
The  work  is  done  very  quickly  and 
accurately  in  this  way. 

Two  experienced  men  can  go 
through  the  houses  of  2000  pullets  sev- 
eral times  a  day  when  the  nests  are 
full  and  release  the  hens  and  mark 
the  egg  record.  The  same  men  can 
also  feed  the  -flock.  Should  the 
flock  average  200  eggs  a  hen  in  the 
year  it  would  mean  that  the  men 
would  release  each  hen  400  times  a 
year,  putting  400,000  marks  on  the 
record  sheets  and  as  many  eggs  In  the 
basket. 

MUCH  OFFICE  WORK 

The  monthly  record  sheets  have  to 
be  taken  to  the  office  and  transferred 
to  a  permanent  record.  This  means 
opening  a  book  account  for  each  hen 
and  keeping  the  thousands  of  accounts 
or  records  indexed  and  cross-indexed 
so  that  a  particular  hen's  record  may 
be  looked  up  without  loss  of  time. 

The  pedigreeing  of  the  chicks  re- 


quires a  great  deal  of  painstaking  rec- 
ord work.  Each  hen's  eggs  must  bo 
hatched  separately  and  another  record 
book  must  show  the  pedigree  of  the 
chick,  the  number  of  eggs  the  dajn 
and  the  sire's  dam  laid  as  far  back  as 
the  record  extends. 

When  a  bird  is  sold,  a  pedigree 
blank  is  made  out  which  gives  the 
record  of  the  fowl's  ancestors  as  far 
back  as  records  are  available. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  trapnesting 
and  pedigree  breeding  mean  steady 
work,  accuracy,  persistency  and  ex- 
pense. 


Growers 

demand 

and  the  public 

prefers 


rhubarb 


Far  Superior  In  every  way  to 
any    other  rhubarb. 

Sweeter,  finer  grained,  far 
more  delicious  In  flavor! 

Never  dormant!  Produces  big- 
gest crop  when  prices  are 
highest. 

Our  FREE  folder  will  open 
your  eyesl 


^d  &  Plant  Co, 

T  EES  and  SHRUBS 

FRUIT  TREES  budded  from  bear- 
ing orchards:  Apple.  Pear.  Cherry, 
Peach,  Plum,  Prune.  Apnoot,  Quince; 
Grape  Vines.  Shrubbery.  Plants.  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Dewberries, 
Lof  ana,  Asparafue,  Rhubarb.  Flower - 
ing  Shrubs.  Rosas.  Vines;  Hedfe,  Nm 
and  Shade  Trees.  Carriage  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sulrsmm  everywhere.  More  wanted. 

WashingtonNurseryCo 

Box  B-1         Toppeniih,  Wash. 

Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  Kveryllilnr   Needed  In  lbs 
Care?  of  Hen 

Send  for  lata  price  Hat  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

IDS*  E.  i  ".Hi  St..  Ia>*  Angela*,  CMC 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Complete    I.lne    of    Everything;    for  the> 
Hairy  Farmer. 

Mail    order*    given    particular  attention. 

Geo.  W.  Prising  Company,  Inc. 

63  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ENGLISH    WHITE  LEGHORNS 
We  arc  direct  Importer*  gnd  hreodors  of  the«e  world  famous 
.'..I..-     At  the  great   )'."J  Oakland  show  our  English 
leghorn*  were  the  renter  of  attraction.    To  meet  th»  Inrreaalnf 
demand   for  thla  stork  we  hafe.  for  the  months  of  February 
Hid  March   Increased  our  hatching  rapacity.     You  may  place 
yiayr  order  with  a  10  per  cent  deposit  for  delltery  of  chicks 
on  any  Thursday  the  hahmce  of  tha  season. 
OUR  PRICES — Hatching    Egat:     15.    SI:   101),   113;  MM). 
MM,   $100.     Baby  Chicks:     100.  125:  500,   »IS0;  loot),  $!J0. 

CALIFORNIA    WHITE    LEGHORN    BREEDING  FARMS. 
Lankershln.  Lot  Anwlss  County.  Calif..  Raula  I,  Boa  ;77-M. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Killing  Weeds  With  Chemicals 

Large  Areas  of  Noxious  Weeds  Being  Sprayed 
With  Poisonous  Compounds 
By  O.  H.  BARNH1LL 


FOR  twenty  years  J.  W.  Singleton. 
Missouri  farmer,  tried  In  vain  to 
find  some  chemical  compound  which 
would  kill  the  worst  kinds  of  noxious 
weeds.  In  his  experimental  work  he 
is  said  to  have  used  up  the  supplies  of 
three  drug  stores.  It  was  compara- 
tively easy,  he,  found,  to  prepare  a 
solution  which  would  kill  the  tops  of 
the  weeds,  but  the  withered  plant 
would  send  up  new  growth  from  the 
unharmed  roots. 

The  class  of  weeds  which  is  hardest 
to  destroy  are  those  which  spread  by 
sending  up  new  plants  from  lateral 
roots,  which  sometimes  extend  several 
feet  underground,  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  implements.  Unlike  annuals 
and  biennials,  the  roots  of  these  weeds 
do  not  die  when  the  plant  is  cut  off 
below  the  crown,  but  live  and  grow 
independent  of  leaves  and  stalks. 

Such  roots  sometimes  grow  a  rod 
long  and  a  single  plant  will  throw  out 
a  large  number  of  them.  If  a  piece  of 
one  of  these  roots  even  an  inch  or  so 
long  be  left  in  the  ground  it  will  grow 
and  make  a  new  plant 

ORDINARY  METHODS  FAIL 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  such  weeds 
by  ordinary  methods.  Every  root  Joint 
is  a  potential  plant  and  every  plant 
is  capable  of  increasing  itself  several 
hundredfold.  It  is  true  that  such  weeds 
can  be  exterminated  by  keeping  the 
aerial  growth  cut  off  for  several  years, 
but  this  entails  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  as  to  make  the  method 
impracticable. 

Wild  morning  glories,  Johnson  grass 
and  Canadian  thistle  are  three  of  the 
commonest  kinds  of  weeds  belonging 
to  the  class  described.  The  first 
named  makes  such  a  rank  growth  as  to 
strangle  cultivated  crops,  while  the 
second  has  overrun  and  destroyed 
"many  meadows.  Canadian  thistles 
have  ruined  many  meadows,  forming 
thicket  of  thorny  plants,  which  live- 
stock cannot  penetrate.  This  weed 
also  spreads  by  the  seeds,  which  are 
blown  long  distances  by  the  wind. 

"After  experimenting  a  score  of 
years  success  Anally  crowned  my  ef- 
forts," relates  Mr.  Singleton,  who  now 
lives  at  Hyde  Park,  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles.  "I  found  that  by  adding  to 
a  large  quantity  of  stock  solution  a 
small  amonnt  of  another  compound 
which  I  have  named  'false  sap.'  the 
liquid  will  be  absorbed  Into  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  mingling  with  the  natural 
Juices  and  by  them  being  carried  down 
Into  the  roots,  which  are  thereby 
killed." 

Mr.  Singleton  came  to  California 
seven  years  ago  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  making  and  Introducing 
his  invention.  "I  come  from  the  'show 
me'  State."  says  he,  "and,  therefore, 
am  ever  ready  and  willing  to  demon- 
state  the  effectiveness  of  my  inven- 
tion. My  plan  Is  to  go  into  a  com- 
munity and  treat  an  especially  bad 
patch  of  weeds.    After  the  chemicals 


have  had  time  to  penetrate  to  the  ends 
of  the  roots  I  invite  the  people  to 
inspect  the  Job,  digging  down  as  far 
as  they  like  to  see  the  dead  roots." 

The  best  time  to  apply  the  chemical 
Is  said  to  be  in  the  morning,  when 
leaf  pores  are  open.  Any  kind  of  a 
spray  outfit  may  be  used,  but  those 
which  make  a  fine  fog  are  considered 
best  for  this  purpose.  A  hand  atomizer 
is  used  to  kill  small,  scattering  weeds 
on  all  the  golf  links  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  A  larger  hand  sprayer  is  used 
for  keeping  down  the  worst  weeds  in 
Griffith  Park,  Los  Angeles,  while  for 
field  work  power  sprayers  drawn  by 
horses  or  tractors  is  employed. 

SPRAYING  METHOD  EXPLAINED 

"In  order  to  keep  from  missing  any 
weeds,  it  Is  best  to  lay  off  the  field  In 
strips  20  to  40  feet  wide,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  spray  outfit,"  ad- 
vises Mr.  Singleton.  "A  check  line  or 
binder  twine  may  be  used  to  indicate 
the  edge  of  the  strip  covered.  Tops 
and  small  roots  are  killed  in  about  ten 
days,  while  it  sometimes  takes  two 
months  for  the  largest  roots  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  treatment" 

The  solution  is  quite  expensive,  but 
only  a  small  quantity  is  needed  to 
kill  an  acre  of  weeds.  About  600  bar- 
rels were  used  last  year,  mostly  in 
California.  Thirty-nine  barrels  were 
used  on  the  Campbell  ranch  to  kill 
morning  glories  and  other  noxious 
weeds. 

R.  S.  Carberry,  superintendent  of 
the  Imperial  Water  Company,  uses  this 
compound  by  the  barrel  for  killing 
weeds  and  says  the  results  are  "mar- 
velous." W.  C.  McCully,  manager  of 
the  Oxnard  Citrus  Association,  tested 
the  Invention  on  morning  glories  at 
Montalvo.  Two  days  were  consumed 
In  digging  out  dead  roots,  some  of 
which  were  found  at  a  depth  of  four 
feet  and  six  inches.  "Through  the  use 
of  this  compound  I  can  see  the  end  of 
morning  glories  and  other  similar  weed 
pests  in  Ventura  County,"  says  Mr. 
McCully. 

Frank  Owen,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Solano  County;  recommends 
this  compound  for  Johnson  grass  and 
similar  weeds,  also  for  mock  orange, 
locust  and  ailanthus.  It  is  said*  to  kill 
poison  oak,  snubs  and  trees  as  well  as 
weeds. 

H.  C.  Debes  of  Chino  says  that  he 
killed  100  per  cent  of  the  tales  and 
cattails  in  three  miles  of  irrigation 
ditches  by  the  use  of  Singleton's  solu- 
tion. The  weeds  stood  six  inches  to 
two  feet  under  water. 

Nathan  Bassett  horticultural  In- 
spector of  Imperial  County,'  claims 
that  he  killed  twenty  acres  of  Johnson 
grass  with  this  chemical  compound  and 
that  after  eight  months'  experience 
with  It  he  has  found  "It  will  kill  many 
kinds  of  the  worst  weeds,  root  and 
branch."  J.  D.  Drake  of  Sllverton,  Ore- 
gon, writes  that  with  this  solution  he 
has  killed  Canadian  thistles,  fern, 
morning  glories  and  plantain. 


Building  a  Storage  and  Feeder  Barn 


THE  barn  here  shown  may  be  filled 
by  blowing  the  straw  into  it  at 
threshing  time,  or  It  may  be  filled  by 
wagon  and  horse  fork.  There  are  no 
sizes  given,  because  it  should  be  made 
to  fit  the  farm  and  the  number  of 
cattle  and  other  stock  for  which  It  is 
wanted. 

The  size  of  the  Umbers  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  width  and  height 
of  the  building.  The  distance  between 
the  hay  supporting  Joists  should  fit 
the  animals  to  be  sheltered  and  fed. 
If  both  large  and  small  animals  are 
kept  la  and  around  it  the  feed  may 
be  protected  with  additional  slats,  or 
a  manger  built  on  the  concrete  slab 
through  the  center  of  the  bonding. 


Shelter,  feed  and  bedding  may  be 
provided  and  manure  manufactured  at 
a  profit  on  any  farm  in  this  way  and 
the  animals  will  feed  themselves  with 
Just  a  little  attention  once  a  day — H. 
A.  SHEARER. 


here  you  may 

have  the  home 

you*ve  dreamed,  of 

Purchasers — selected  by  men  of  Judg- 
ment, with  an  eye  to  ascertaining  their 
adaptability  to  make  successful  home 
owners  and  producers — are  invited  to 
build  here— to  build  with  an  enthusi- 
asm spurred  on  by  youthful  vision 
tempered  with  experience — which  will 
make  for  a  success  at  Rancho  Santa 
Fe  that  will  be  a  glory  to  California 
and  a  pride  to  our  Nation. 

Here  no  speculators  can  make  entry. 
Here  must  profit  In  land  be  secondary 
and  production  always  first. 


/ 


RAiNlGHO-Si 


The  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Company  la  a  subsidiary  of  the  Santa  Fa  Railway. 
The  company  la  deeply  Interested  In  the  building  of  this  remarkably  planned  com- 
munity. Every  unit  of  land  Is  highly  restricted  and  every  provisloln  made  to  guard 
your  prosperity — your  happy  environment — assure  the  right  neighbors  and  every- 
thing else  which  makes  life  worth  living. 

Write  your  name  below  and  send  to  us  for  copy  of  Rancho  Santa  Fe  Book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY    STATE  

ED.  FLETCHER  COMPANY  (General  Sales  Agents) 

950  8th  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  or 

MR.  SINNARD,  Mgr.,  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Del  Mar,  Calif. 
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Trouble 
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Trained  Men  Want 

Big  Pay  Jobs  Open  Everywhere  in  Auto  Work 

Don't  let  another  day  go  by  before  you  find  out  all  about  the  auto  business.    A  BO-  I 
lion  automobile*  In  California  now.    Sale*  of  new  can  show  tremendous  Increase.  Jobs 
waiting  for  men  who  know  work  In  any  branch  of  auto  Industry — mechanics,  electricians, 
demonstrator- salesmen,  shop  foremen,  battery  experts  and  service  station  managers. 

Get  Ready  in  Few  Weeks  to  Fill  a  Big  Job 


LEAKS'  SOW!  Get  Into  this  wonderful.  Interesting,  fascinating, 
■teas  at  once.  Start  building  a  future  that  means  success  and  money.  A 
training  at  National  Automotive,  then  YOU  can  fill  a  big-pay  Job.  Ton  can  do  it.  No 
matter  what  your  age.  no  matter  what  your  education — National  method  of  practical  shop 
training  gives  you  thorough,  working  knowledge  of  autos  and  auto  construction.  You 
learn  from  actual  experience.  Make  testa,  repairs  and  do  construction  work.  Use  tools 
not  books.    You  KNOW  autos  when  you  finish  National  training  No  age  limit  *~rt . 

Reduced  Rate  in  Five,  New,  National  Automotive  Building — 
Larger  Department* — New  Equipment — Many  Other  Advantage* 


Tremendous  demand  for  National  trained  auto  experts 
rcr.  finer  and  greater  National  As  to  motive, 
dollars  have  been  expended  to  make  It  the  finest  auto  school  in  the  West.  Just 
like  college  life  at  National — located  serosa  the  street  from  lM-aere  Exposition 
Park.  Ball  grounds,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  world's  largest  stadium, 
amusements,  everything  FREE  to  you.  Ktgbt  in  the  heart  of  a  big.  busy  city— 
Uw  Angel*-*    special  reduced  rata*  if  ye-  cess*  ta  aches  I  this  month. 

Do  Actual  Training  Work  on  High  Grade  Cars 

National  Automotive  has  the  finest  training  equipment  of  any  school  in  America.  You  do 
actual  repair  work  and  "'trouble  shooting-"  on  Packarda,  Cadillacs.  Fords,  etc  Construction 
and  repairs  on  all  types  of  motors,  generators,  storage  batteries:  real  practice  on  high- 
grade  lathes:  vulcanizing  equipment  testing  of  ail  kinds  of  electrical  repair*.  NO  TIME  LIMIT  in  any 
department.  You  learn  RIGHT  at  National  Automotive.  Thousands  of  visitors  cotae  hers  every  year  just 
to  nee  the  hundreds  of  men  at  work  In  the.  splendidly  etuipped  training  depart menta  National  la  the  only 
school  (Sat  PUTS  YOU  ON  THE  JOB  when  you  graduate. 


10,000  Successful  Graduates  Prove  Great  Value  of  National  Training 

They'll  tell  you  of  the  splendid  training  they  received.  One  of  them  writes:  "1  have  lncrraaed  my 
earning*  IS*  per  cent."  Another  says:  1  have  built  a  wonderful  garage  business,  and  owe  It  all  to  Na- 
tional." And  another  writes:  "I  am  well  satisfied  with  National  training:  am  sending  my  brother  to  lake 
the  course."  You  should  read  the  story  of  Paul  Bruce*.  Sixth  and  Madtaon  streeta  Portland.  Ore  wh<>  b  M 
making  MOM  a  year  In  auto  work.  Robert  Mtlner  writes  from  Buhl.  Idaho:  "Have  Just  purchased  the  I7.XS0 
Willard  Battery  Station  here  from  my  earnings  since  leaving  National ' 
Hon.    Mail  it  TODAY  without  fail: 


Mall  the  coupon  for  full  inform*  - 


Earn  Room  and  Board  While  You  Learn 


Jobs 
n  beeo 
extras:  no 


iteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while 
big-pay  auto  expert  at  practically  no  e: 
tools  to  buy,  no  books  used.  Unlimited 


except 


Think  of  It. 
imall  tuition 
t  service. 


To* 


Send  NOW  for  Big  FREE  Illustrated  Auto  Book 

Mall  the  coupon  for  big  FREE  illustrated  auto  book.  Explains  everything— 72  page* 
of  auto  facta  Scores  of  photo  illustrations  of  auto  construction.  TeU*  why  any  man  of 
any  age  can  learn  at  National.  How  National  special  employment  unite  find*  your 
job  for  you.  Send  for  this  wonderful  FREE  book  today— NOW.  Learn  bow  National 
places  hundreds  of  men  Just  like  you  in  big-pay  auto  Job*.  Tour  job  is  waiting  now. 
Take  the  first  step  to  fill  it — man  the  coupon  below.    Send  It  TODAY  for  quick  results: 


NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Department  88  -    -    -    -    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


AMTOMOrivS  SCttOOL 
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I  Farm  Signs  Indicate  1 
,  Pride  and  Prosperity 
California  farmers,  as  a 
class,   are  not  supersti- 
tious, but  they  certainly 
believe  in  signs,  as  the 
interesting    pictures  on 
this  page  plainly  indicate. 
The  farmer's  front  gate 
his    show  window, 
which  city  merchants  con- 
sider   a    very  valuable 
asset. 


A  beautiful  pepper  tree  serves  as  a  support  for 
this  businesslike  poultry  sign,  which  advertises  I 
selected  eggs  and  advises  passersby  of  the  daily 
market  price,  in  letters  impressively  large. 


THE  SANDHILL 


This  sign  suggests  a  lovely  country  home 
rounded  by  beautiful  flowers.  The  rock  wall  and 
palm  tree  in  the  background  indicate  a  location 
in  the  citrus  belt  of  Southern  Califor»in 


Simplicity  and  good  taste  are 
featured  in  this  inexpensive 
ranch  sign.  The  choosing  of  an 
appropriate  name 
for  the  farm  home 
is  an  interesting 
task  and  one  which 
will  repay  a  good 
deal  of  careful 
thought. 


The  owner  of 
this  vineyard 
evidently  has 
plenty  of  sand 
'and  belongs  to 
me  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  co- 
operative marketing 
organizations  in  the 
world,  the  Sun  Maid 
Raisin  Growers, 


This  pergola  poul- 
try sign  frames  an 
enticing  orchard 
view,  with  a  road- 
way leading  to 
feathered  flocks  be- 
yond. Chickens  and 
trees  form  a  prof- 
itable combination, 
the  latter  affording 
needed  shade,  while 
the  former  destroy 
insect  pests. 
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China's  Contribution  to  Our  Poultry  Prestige 

Pekin  Ducks  Make  Money  for  Many  Producers — Eastern  Specialty  Farms 
Raise  Tens  of  Thousands — Only  Purebreds  Should  Be  Maintained 


HE  Pekin  duck,  brought  to 
this  country  from  China  by 
an  American  business  man 
fifty  years  ago,  has  become 
America's  most  popular  and 
profitable  commercial  breed. 
Pew  persons  have  any  conception  of 
the  extent  to  ,which  market  ducks  are 
grown  by  specialists.  There  are  very 
few  chicken  farms  in  America  which 
produce  as  many  birds  each  season  as 
do  a  considerable  number  of  duck 
farms.  Many  of  the  latter  grow  and 
market  60,000  ducklings  a  year,  and  in 
certain  cases  from  100,000  to  150,000 
head  are  marketed  annually  by  single 
farms. 

As  these  quickly-grown  ducklings 
■weigh  from  four  to  seven  pounds  each, 
one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  of  these  spe- 
cialists. 

Five  thousand  dollars  cash  income 
per  year  from  a  chicken  farm  isn't  at 
all  bad.  Yet -I  recently  visited  one  duck 
grower  who  had  just  sold  his  season's 
crop  of  duck  feathers  alone  for  that 
amount. 

DEMAND  INCREASING 

Well  grown  young  ducks — or  "green 
ducks" — are  mighty  good  eating.  The 
consuming  public  appreciates  this  and 
the  demand  seems  to  be  increasing 
•teadily. 

Certain  duck  farms  have  been  oper- 
ated on  a  relatively  large  scale  for 
many  years  and  their  owners  seem  to 
have  made  very  satisfactory  profits. 
Professionals  in  this  field  use  Pekin 
ducks  almost  exclusively;  in  fact,  the 
Industry  Is  founded  on  this  great 
breed. 

The  Pekin  is  preferred  because  of  its 
large  size,  white  plumage,  hardiness, 
general  freedom  from  disease,  rapid 
growth  and  superior  table  quality. 

Further,  the  two  sexes  ,  are  much 
alike  in  weight,  which  makes  possible 
the  marketing  of  the  entire  brood  at 
one  time.  In  certain  breeds  the  ducks 
are  much  smaller  than  the  drakes  and 
consequently  do  not  sell  to  advantage. 


By  PROF.  F.  H.  STONEBURN 

Famous  poultry  authority,  formerly  lecturer  at   Universities  of  Maine,  Cornell, 
Columbia,  Vermont  and  Missouri,  and  at  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland,     By  arrangement 
with  the  New  York  American. 

he  had  them  incubated.  Fifteen  young 
ducks  were  reared  from  these  eggs. 
During  the  same  season  an  English- 
man, Major  Ashley,  stationed  at  Shang- 
hai, also  secured  some  eggs  from  Pekin 
and  reared  a  number  of  birds. 

It  seems  that  Major  Ashley  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  as  a  fancier  and 
breeder  of  feathered  stock  and  his  birds 
were  always  inspected  by  interested 
travelers  who  visited  Shanghai.  Late 
in  1872,  a  New  England  poultry  breed- 
er, Mr.  James  E.  Palmer,  of  Connecti- 
cut, called  on  Major  Ashley  and  be- 


According  to  available  records,  these 
big  white  ducks  were  discovered  in 
China  in  1872  by  a  Mr.  McGrath, 
then  traveling  for  a  New  York  firm 
which  imported  Chinese  products.  He 
saw  them  at  Pekin  where  it  was  said 
these  big  white  birds  were  not  com- 
monly bred  but  came  from  stock  found 
only  on  the  area  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  Imperial  family. 

BROUGHT  TO  AMERICA 
Mr.    McGrath    secured    some  eggs 
which  he  carried  to  Shanghai,  where 


Commercial  Duck  Raising  in  California 
Involves  Peculiar  Conditions 

ALTHOUGH  California  has  one  duck  farm  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  50.000  fowls  (the  Relchert  ranch,  Colma.  San  Mateo  County) 
and  one  at  Petaluma  (the  Pacific  Duck  Farm)  which  maintains 
several  thousand,  the  industry  has  not 
approached  the  proportions  attained  in  the 
East. 

Nor  has  Southern  California  kept  pace 
with  the  central  part  of  the  State.  With 
the  exception  of  Harry  Halford  of  Ingle- 
wood  (Los  Angeles  County),  it  is  said 
there  are  no  southern  breeders  who  main- 
tain more  than  1000  ducks. 

The  limiting  factor  In  this  State  is  the 
market  demand,  which  comes  principally 
from  the  Chinese  and  the  Jews.  As  the 
latter  increase  in  numbers,  It  is  believed 
more  ducks  can  be  raised  with  profit.  The 
Chinese  demand,  however,  appears  to  be  almost  constant  These  races 
demand  "green."  or  freshly  killed,  ducks,  and  will  not  eat  the  stored 
product,  nor  even  the  older  birds  shipped  alive  from  the  Middle  West. 
Many  of  the  latter  reach  the  Coast  before  and  during  the  holidays,  and 
are  sold  along  with  turkeys,  geese  and  other  seasonable  meats. 

The  "gTeen"  duck  of  the  local  markets  is  killed  at  10  to  12  weeks 
of  age,  and  the  secret  of  success  in  producing  market  birds  lies  in  quick 
development  on  comparatively  cheap  feeds. 

As  for  the  eggs,  limited  quantities  find     (Continued  on  Page.  Hi) 


came  interested  in  the  huge  ducks 
wrhich  were  so  unlike  any  bred  la 
America. 

Learning  there  of  similar  ducks  in 
the  possession  of  Mr..  McGrath,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  latter  and  ar- 
ranged with  him  to  transport  to  Amer- 
ica the  15  young  ducks  then  in  his  pos- 
session. 

In  those  days,  transportation  was 
slow  and  it  took  four  months  to  make 
the  trip  from  Shanghai  to  New  York. 
Six  birds  were  lost  during  the  trip  and 
the  remaining  nine  reached  our  shores 
in  March,  1873.  Five  of  these  were 
shipped  to  one  of  Mr.  McGrath's  friends 
and  were  lost  in  transit. 

INDUSTRY  ESTABLISHED 

Mr.  Palmer  took  the  remaining  four, 
one  drake  and  three  ducks,  to  his  home 
in  Stonington.  Upon  these  four  much- 
traveled  birds  the  duck  industry,  as  we 
now  know  it,  was  established. 

From  the  limited  stock  in  the  yards 
of  Mr.  Palmer,  fanciers  secured  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  breeding  birds,  and  as 
the  numbers  increased,  some  of  tho 
young  birds,  probably  the  surplus 
males,  were  dressed  and  marketed. 
Then  the  poultry  dealers  and  commer- 
cial duck  growers  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  superior  were  these  for- 
eign birds  to  those  commonly  bred,  and 
the  Pekin  boom  started.  This  boom 
never  has  collapsed.  The  Pekin  is  yet 
the  leader  in  this  field.  In  fact,  there 
isn't  a  second  choice  among  growers 
who  operate  on  a  commercial  scale. 

DUCKS  FOR  HOME  USE 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  every  poul- 
tryman  who  rears  birds  for  his  own 
table  does  not  grow  a  small  brood  of 
ducks  each  season. 

Hatching  eggs  are  not  expensive,  and 
ready-hatched  ducklings  usually  may 
be  secured  from  hatcheries.  The 
youngsters  are  very  easy  to  manage, 
and  grow  at  an  amazing  rate.  Sines 
they  do  not  require  space  for  range, 
and  may  be  raised  in  very  small  yards, 
they  are  well    (Continued  on  Page  Ik), 


Why  Are  Not  More  Farmers  Buying  California  Land? 


HERE    can    the    men  and 
money  be  found  to  develop 
the  2,000,000  acres  of  idle, 
irrigable  land  In  California? 
What  chance  of  success  have 
the  numerous  irrigation  dis- 
tricts    which     are  being 
formed?     What  is  the  next 
move  contemplated  by  the  Land  Set- 
tlement Board,  following  the  recent  de- 
feat of  its  proposed  bond  issue?  Why 
aren't  the  remain- 
ing allotments  in 
the    Delhi  colony 
being  taken  more 
rapidly?    On  your 
recent  Eastern 
trip  did  you  find 
many  farmers 
ready  to  move  to 
California? 

"One  at  a  time, 
please,"  smilingly 
parried  George 
Kreutzer,  superin- 
george  kreutzer.  tendent  of  the 

SUPERINTENDENT    ctota  T  nnrt  Pnlnnv 
DURHAM  STATE  LANDbt!Ue   L,anQ  ^°lony 

colony  at  Durham,  some- 
what staggered  by  this  barrage  of 
questions.  "Men  of  small  means, 
■^ho  are  either  farmers  or  who  have 
been  raised  on  a  farm  and  who  live 
here  in  California  or  in  the  Middle 
West,  will  probably  constitute  the  bulk 
Of  those  who  will  perform  the  real" 
work  of  developing  California's  idle 
acres. 

"The  people  who  are  forming  irriga- 
tion districts  are  tackling  a  hard  propo- 
sition, because  they  have  not  laid  ade- 


Let  Us  Face  Facts — There's  a  Reason — An 
Interview  with  George  Kreutzer 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


quate  plans  for  making  the  land  pay 
the  cost  of  its  development. 

"The  slowness  with  which  the  last 
unit  of  the  Delhi  State  Land  Colony 
is  being  settled  is  due  to  the  same 
causes  which  are  keeping  people  from 
buying  and  developing  other  California 
lands — lack  of  cash  capital. 

"In  the  corn  belt  I  found  a  great 
many  farmers  and  others  wanting  to 
come  to  California,  but  most  of  them 
are  'land  poor,'  uuable  to  convert  their 
property  Into  cash. 

"The  best  prospects  for  settlers  were 
found  in  Minnesota,"  related  Mr. 
Kreutzer.  "This  was  probably  due  to 
the  prominent  part  which  dairying 
plays  in  the  agriculture  of  that  region, 
for  dairymen  weathered  the  recent 
financial  storm  in  the  Middle  West 
better  than  any  other  class  of  farmers. 
,  "An  Iowa  farmer  who  related  to  me 
his  business*  experiences  for  the  past 
few  years  Is  a  good  example  of  the 
present  predicament  of  thousands  of 
corn  belt  ranchers.  This  man  got  into 
the  farming  game  during  war  times 
and  cleaned  up  $26,000  In  a  single  year 
He  then  moved  to  town,  rented  a  fine 
house,  bought  a  costly  automobile  and 
several  silk  shirts  and  for  awhile  lived 
on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

"When  the  crash  came,  however,  he 


was  found  holding  a  sack  in  the  shape 
of  a  480-acre  farm  and  a  $98,000  mort- 
gage. He  traded  for  a  smaller  place 
and  has  been  liquidating  his  assets  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  started  oper- 
ating with  $16,000  and  will  come  out 
with  about  $6000. 

"The  people  of  California  voted 
against  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  finance 
additional  land  development  because 
they  were  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  it  would  add  to  their  taxes. 
The  water  power  act  carried  down 
with  it  all  similar  measures,  for  the 
voters,  burdened  with  high  taxes,  did 
not  stop  to  discriminate  between  wor- 
thy and  unworthy  projects.  It  will  be 
different  when  the  State  again  asks 
for  a  bonding  act  to  make  idle  acres 
productive. 

"Many  irrigation  districts  are  being 
formed  by  big  stock  and  grain  farmers, 
who  are  taking  this  step  to  prevent 
their  water  supply  being  taken  by 
power  companies  and  conducted 
through  penstocks  to  points  where  it 
will  be  unavailable  for  irrigating  the 
district  lands. 

"An  Irrigation  project  costing  $40  an 
acre  means  an  annual  irrigation  tax  of 
from  $3  to  $6  per  acre,  because  the 
bonds  will  draw  6  per  cent  Interest, 
which  will  be  increased  to  8  per  cent 


by  bonding  expenses.  An  additional 
$60  per  acre  will  be  required  to  level 
the  land  and  provide  buildings  and 
farming  equipment.  . 

"This  will  make  a  total  expense  so 
great  that  it  cannot  be  met  by  the  kind 
of  farming  contemplated — raising  grain 
and  livestock  on  a  large  scale.  Thus 
there  is  danger  that  payments  of  in- 
terest and  principal  of  bonds  will  not 
be  met,  which  will  make  future  sales 
of  irrigation  bonds  difficult. 

"Only  by  intensive  cultivation  of 
small  units  such  as  the  production  of 
pork,  poultry  and  dairy  products,  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  ten  to  forty-acre 
farms,  with  5  per  cent  interest  and 
long-term  payments — say,  twenty  years 
— can  the  average  development  of  Irri- 
gated land  be  made  to  succeed. 

"This  is  the  plan  which  State  land 
settlement  offers.  It  is  succeeding -at 
Durham  and  Delhi,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  projects  have  been  devel- 
oped during  an  area  of  falling  prices 
and  demoralized  markets.  Many  in- 
stances can  be  given  of  men  who  came 
to  these  places  with  from  $3000  to 
$6000  worth  of  assets  and  have  mads 
a  living  and  accumulated  from  $500  to 
$2000  worth  of  property  each  year,  on 
an  average,  since  their  arrival. 

"Out  of  170  people  who  have  recently 
visited  the  Durham  Land  Colony,  only 
two  had  as  much  as  $10,000.  The  aver- 
age California  homeseeker  has  from 
$1004  to  $3000  In  available  cash  assets 
and  land  development  plans  therefore 
must  be  made  to  fit  the  circumstances 
of  tils  class  of  settlers." 
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LET  THE  BOY  CHOOSE  HIS  CROP. 
Parents  are  prone  to  push  their  sons  into 
■work  which  seems  most  desirable  to  them,  re- 
gardless of  the  kind  of  employment  which  is  best 
suited  to  their  offspring. 

This  is  as  true  of  farmers  as  townspeople.  The 
hoy  who  has  a  "bent"  for  bees  or  poultry  may  be 
forced  to  grow  grapes  or  garden  truck,  while  a 
natural-born  stqeknian  perhaps  is  made  to  prune 
pears  and  irrigate  oranges. 

The  fact  that  a  boy  likes  farming  and  is  content 
to  live  and  labor  in  the  country  does  not  mean 
that  he  can  raise  any  kind  of  crop  or  animal  suc- 
cessfully. Let  htm  choose  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture to  which  he  is  beat  suited,  even  though 
It  entail  temporary  expense  and  inconvenience. 

NOT   LIVING  UP  TO  OPPORTUNITIES. 
The  Pacific  West  farmer  who  has  not  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetabes  in  great 
variety  is  not  living  up  to  his  opportunities,  be- 
cause these  things  are  here  so  easily  grown. 

"Easy!"  Yes,  we  know  just  what  it  takes  in 
grit  and  elbow  grease  to  work  in  the  vegetable 
garden  and  berry  patch  at  odd  times,  often  when 
one  is  dead  tired  and  other  work  is  pressing. 
We  also  are  aware  that  the  time-worn  excuse — 
"cheaper  to  buy  than  raise" — is  often  founded  on 
tact. 

The  trouble,  however,  with  buying  is  that  not 
always  will  it  be  done  when  needed.  The  only 
way  to  insure  a  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  garden 
"sass"  is  to  grow  it  on  the  farm.  If  the  work  be 
carefully  planned,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
things  will  grow  almost  spontaneously,  requiring 
little  attention  from  year  to  year.  And  the  re- 
turns in  health  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. 

A  few  blackberry  vines  and  gooseberry  or  cur- 
rant bushes  planted  along  the  fence;  a.  bed  of 
rhubarb  and  asparagus;  a  gTapevine  here  and 
there,  will  furnish  great  quantities  of  palatable 
food.  Everbearing  strawberries  are  an  everlast- 
ing joy,  as  are  nut  trees  by  houseyard  and  stock- 
lot.   

FARM    BUREAU    PERMANENT  INSTITUTION. 
When  the  writer  was  assisting  in  a  Farm 
Bureau  membership  campaign,  many  who  were 
approached  gave  the  following  objection  to  join- 
ing: 

"Your  arguments  are  good,  but  we  were  told 
similar  things  about  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Farmers'  Union,  Society  of 
Equity  and  other  agricultural  organizations.  But 
they  all  failed  to  make  good;  how  do  we  know 
but  that  the  Farm  Bureau  also  will  fail  to  fulfill 
tbe  promises  made  for  it?" 

While  all  the  associations  named  accomplished 
more  or  less  for  the  farming  industry  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  Farm  Bureau,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  none  of  them  ever  became  a  great,  strong, 
national,  'permanent  organization.  This  fact 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  or- 
ganizing the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  latter,  however,  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  rural  societies  and 
Is  almost  as  firmly  established  as  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  fact,  it  is — in  a  way — 
a  part  of  the  department,  since  its  work  is  so 
largely  guided  and  directed  by  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, which  in  turn  is  closely  affiliated  with  the 
State  agricultural  colleges.  No  fanner  can  make 
a  mistake  in  joining  his  local  farm  burea  |.  No 
matter  what  may  happen  to  the  National  Feder- 
ation, the  local  unit  is  invaluable. 


Rise  of  Farm  Land  Taxes 

CALIFORNIA  farm  land  taxes  have  risen  from 
42  cents  per  acre  in  1914  to  78  cents  in  1922. 
an  increase  of  187  per  cent.  Average  taxes"  on  U. 
S.  farm  lands  increased  from  31  cents  to  71  cents 
In  the  same  period,  a  rise  of  226  per  cent. 

Tri-County  Fruit  Contest 

FRUIT  GROWERS  of  Shasta,  Tehama  and  Butte 
Counties  are  participating  in  a  contest  to  see 
which  can  grow  the  best  fruit  and  the  most  of  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  sweepstakes  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  highest  production  of  perfect 
fruit,  also  special  prizes  for  each  county. — M.  T. 
RICE. 

Alfalfa  Replaces  Cotton 

DURING  the  past  year  the  acreage  of  alfalfa 
in  Imperial  County  has  increased  6000  acres, 
while  the  area  planted  to  cotton  was  7000  acres 
less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  cantaloupe 
acreage  decreased,  while  more  lettuce,  asparagus, 
watermelons,  peas,  strawberries,  grapes  and  grape- 
fruit were  planted. 

First  Accredited  Herd 

rlE  first  herd  of  dairy  cattle  to  be  accredited 
by  the  California  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  free  from  tuberculosis  is  the  one  be- 
longing to  Dr.  J.  J.  Summerfield  of  Santa  Rosa. 
About  sixty  additional  herds  are  being  tested 
officially,  and  those  which  pass  successfully  two 
annual  or  three  semi-annual  tests  will  be  ac- 
credited. J.  P.  Iverson.  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Animal  Industry,  commends  Dr.  Summerfield  for 
his  "strict  observance  of  all  precautionary  meas- 
ures and  co-operation  with  Department  officials." 

Too  Cold  for  Lichee  Nuts 

»<QO  far  as  I  have  be,en  able  to  ascertain,  the 
*3  Chinese  lichee  nut  has  never  been  a  very 
great  success  in  California,"  writes  J.  E.  Morrow, 
superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture plant  introduction  garden  at  Chico,  in  an- 
swer to  a  reader's  inquiry. 

"While  I  was  in  Florida  Mr.  Reasoner  told  me  he  . 
had  some  lichee  nuts  growing  at  Oneco.  where  he 
has  a  nursery.    Oneco  is  located  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  away  down  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
where  frost  is  almost  unknown. 

"We  had  a  few  lichee  plants  at  the  Chico  sta- 
tion, but  they  had  to  be  kept  in  a  lath  house  and 
never  seemed  to  thrive,  as  the  climate  appeared  to 
be  too  severe  for  them.  I  am  quite  sure  this 
would  be  the  case  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  also." 

Silk  Worm  Eats  Willow  Leaves? 

A SAMPLE  of  raw  silk  has  been  received  from 
George  Seaman  of  Granger,  Wash.,  who  says 
the  fiber  was  produced  by  a  worm  which  feeds  on 
a  certain  species  of  willow  growing  plentifully  In 
that  region.  The  silk  Is  claimed  to  be  as  good  as 
that  produced  In  China  and  the  amount  two  or 
three  times  as  great,  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  worms. 

Mr.  Seaman  formerly  taught  in  an  academy  in 
Germany  and  is  familiar  with  the  industry  in 
France  and  Italy.  He  says  the  worm  which  he  is 
breeding  is  the  China  silk  worm,  bombyx  mori,  and 
that  it  is  very  prolific,  fifty  fertile  eggs  being 
theoretically  capable  of  producing  In  one  season 
150,000  to  200.000  cocoons,  worth  $500  to  $1000. 

All  the  equipment  necessary  for  silk  production, 
says  Mr.  Seaman,  is  a  well  lighted,  well  ventilated 
room  with  shelves  for  the  support  of  the  worms 
and  their  cocoons.  The  willow  tree  on  which  they 
feed  is  said  to  be  easily  and  quickly  grown. 

Spraying  to  Destroy  Tules 

EXPERIMENTS  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  spraying  with  distillate  or  other  oil  prod- 
ucts for  the  control  of  tules  In  drainage  ditches 
are  being  conducted  in  Butte  County.  Tentative 
trials  with  distillate  seem  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  killing  cat  talis  with  this  material. 

Inspection  of  a  small  area  so  sprayed  on  the 
Burleson  place,  near  Gridley,  shows  the'  cat  talis 
to  be  turning  and  apparently  dying,  while  those 
not  sprayed  are  growing  vigorously.  However, 
the  experiment  as  yet  has  not  been  carried  far 
enough  to  justify  any  claims  for  practical  effec- 
tiveness. 

So  far  as  the  tests  have  been  carried  out  it 
seems  that  to  spray  a  mile  of  ditch  twelve  feet 
wide,  will  require  200  to  400  gallons  of  distillate, 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  growth.  Engi- 
neer Rief  of  Reclamation  District  No.  833,  la  con* 
ducting  some  experiments  on  the  ditches  of  the 
system,  and  if  a  method  of  spraying  Is  found 
effective  in  keeping  down  the  growth  of  tules  and 
cat  tails  a  big  problem  will  have  been  solved,  as 
drainage  ditches  have  to  be  cleaned  of  the  growth 
every  year  at  heavy  expense. 


Purebred  Horses  in  Demand 

SECRETARY  BASSETT  of  the  California  Horse 
Breeders'  Association  has  been  searching  in 
vain — according  to  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— for  the  following:  Two  Shire  stallion 
colts,  long  yearlings  or  two-year-olds;  three 
Clydesdale  stallion  colts,  same  age;  two  Percheron 
colts,  three-year-olds;  10  Kentucky  saddle  stallions. 

Bamboos  Hold  Levees 

SIX  HUNDRED  sacks  of  bamboo  roofings  were 
planted  this  spring  on  the  Lewis  levee,  which 
borders  a  portion  of  the  former  Tulare  lake  bed. 
The  bamboo  is  expected  to  be  of  material  assist- 
ance in  keeping  the  levee  from  breaking,  in  case 
high  water  occurs.  The  lake  bed  has  been  planted 
to  grain.— FLOYD  BYRNES. 

Goat's  Milk  Saves  Babies 

tif^  OAT'S  milk  has  saved  90  per  cent  of  the  sick 
VJ  babies  in  Los  Angeles  that  were  gradually 
dying  because  other  food  disagreed  with  them  and 
medicines  failed  to  help,"  declares  Burton  C. 
Piatt  of  the  city  named.  "These  children  are  now 
the  pride  of  the  community,  in  the  schools  they 
are  outstanding  pupils.  A  look  at  them,  full  of 
buoyant  spirits,  impresses  one  with  the  fact  that 
goat's  milk  is  superior  to  anything  else  as  a  food 
for  children." 

Develop  Silk  Industry 

SAN  FRANCISCO  capitalists  are  raising  $50,090 
to  develop  the  silk  industry  in  Butte  County, 
according  to  Irvin  Engler  of  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Basing  his  belief  upon 
the  success  of  the  silk  farm  near  Oroville,  he 
considers  conditions  ideal  for^the  Industry.  Mr. 
Engler  asserts  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
California  should  not  in  time  produce  the  $200.- 
OU0.000  worth  of  silk  now  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Japan. — M.  T.  RICE. 

Cow  Makes  World  Record 

MELEA  XV.  an  Australian  Shorthorn  cow,  re- 
cently eclipsed  the  world's  butter  production 
record,  giving  in  365  days,  milk  which  contained 
1317  pounds  of  buttetrfat.  enouph  to  make  1640 
pounds  of  butter,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  cow  was  seven  years  and 
four  months  old  when  the  test  commenced.  The 
world's  record  previously  was  held  by  Bella  Pon- 
tiac,  a  Holstein  cow,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  credited 
with  1270  pounds  of  butterfet,  the  report  says. 

>roving  Farm  Homes 

CALIFORNIA  extension  workers  in  eleven 
counties  report  the  known  installation  last 
year  of  the  following  labor  saving  equipment  in 
farm  homes:  Thirty  water  systems.  60  lighting 
systems.  3  heating  systems,  6  solar  heaters,  20 
sinks.  46  washing  machines,  36  pressure  cookers, 
77  thermometers  and  45  pieces  of  electrical  equip- 
ment. Fifty-nine  tireless  cookers  were  made  and 
27  were  purchased.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
great  numbers  of  household  appliances  were  pur- 
chased privately  by  home  owners  and  housewives. 

A  Ton  of  Pork  in  Six  Months 

THE  California  Swine  Breeders'  Association  la 
offering  five  prizes  ranging  from  $50  to  $10 
for  the  heaviest  Utter  of  pigs  produced  In  the 
State  in  six  months  of  tbe  present  year.  No  prlxea 
will  be  awarded  for  litters  having  an  aggregate 
weight  of  less  than  one  ton. 

"We  believe  that  California  pork  producers  can 
do  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  growers  of  In- 
diana and  other  Eastern  States  which  are  putting 
on  ton-litter  contests,"  asserts  E.  H.  Hughes,  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  with  whom  all  entrant" 
must  register.  His  address  is  University  Farm, 
Davis. 

Pests  Injure  Almond  Trees 

BROWN  rot  and  red  spider,  In  connection  wit* 
poor  cultural  methods,  threaten  the  extinction 
of  the  almond  industry  In  Butte  County,  especially 
In  the  Durham  district,  declares  W.  T.  Clarke 
of  the  University  of  California 

Professor  Clarke  recommends  Bordeaux  spray- 
lng  for  brown  rut,  subsoil ing  to  break  up  plow  sol* 
and  cultivation  to  omnserve  moisture.  It  Is  not 
possible,  he  said,  to  save  soil  moisture  by  maintain- 
ing a  dust  mulch — as  has  been  thought — but  a 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished  along  this  line  by 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weed  growth. 

The  addition  of  humus  to  the  soil  and  the  plao- 
lng  of  a  hive  of  bees  In  each  acre  of  trees  during 
the  blossoming  period  were  also  advised. — M.  T. 
RICH. 
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The  Black  Smoke  Fallacy 

Timely  Instructions  on  Best  Methods  of  Tractor 
Carburetor  Adjustment 
By  E.  G.  McKIBBEN 

Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of  California 


DID  your  Fordson  ever  act  like  the 
one  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture?  What  did  you  do  about 
it?  The  chances  are  that  you  merely 
closed  the  needle  valve  until  the  smoke 
disappeared.  Then  you  wondered  why 
the  spark  plugs  fouled,  why  the  oil  in 
the  crank  case  thinned  rapidly,  why 
your  engine  developed  a  piston  slap 
very  early  In  life.'- 

It  is  an  almost  universal  belief  that 
If  no  black  appears  at  the  exhaust  and 
the  engine  seems  to  be  running  all 
right,  all  is  well  with  the  carburetor. 
This  belief  has  resulted  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  "black  smoke  method" 
of  carburetor  adjustment.  This  very 
undesirable  plan  is  quite  generally  used 
by  inexperienced  and  poorly  trained 
operators,  especially  after  starting  an 
engine  on  a  cold  morning.  They  open 
the  needle  valve  a  couple  of  extra 
turns  to  start,  then  close  it  until  all 
siens  of  smoke  at  the  exhaust  have 
disappeared. 

Tests  made  by  the  agricultural  engi- 
neering division  of  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  show  that  with  a 
carburetor  adjusted  In  this  manner 
twice  as  much  fuel  will  be  used  for  the 
power  developed  as  with  the  carbure- 
tor properly  adjusted.  By  proper  ad- 
justment is  meant  an  adjustment  in 
which  the  needle  valve  is  closed  until 
the  engine  begins  to  slow  down,  miss 
or  backfire,  then  opened  slightly.  This 
gives  a  mixture  near  the  lean  extreme, 
rather  than  the  rich  extreme.  By 
"mixture"  is  meant  that  substance 
composed  of  fuel  vapor,  or  spray  and 


of  the  fuel  unite  with  the  oxygen  (O) 
of  the  air.  The  hydrogen  always  unites 
in  the  same  way  with  oxygen  to  form 
water  (H2Q>  and  may  therefore  be  dis- 
regarded here. 

The  carbon  may  unite  with  the 
oxygen  in  one  of  two  ways:  C02,  car 
bon  dioxide,  or  CO,  carbon  monoxide 
If  the  mixture  is  lean  very  little  CO 
will  be  formed,  because  C02  is  the 
normal  product  of  complete  combu- 
tion.  If  the  mixture  is  very  rich,  a 
large  amount  of  CO  will  result;  due  ti 
the  high  proportion  of  carbon  to 
oxygen. 

This  means  that  the  carbon  is  doin 
only  half  the  work  It  should.  In  order 
to  have'ftlack  smoke,  which  is  simply 
free  carbon,  there  must  be  enough  car 
bon  present  so  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  oxygen  to  form  even  CO.  Thu? 
before  the  black  smoke  appears  therf 
must  be  almost  twice  as  much  fue; 
present  as  that  needed  for  complete 
burning  to  C02. 

KEEP  SPARK  PLUGS  CLEAN 

Fuel  economy  is  not  the  only  con 
sideration.  Did  you  ever  have  to  clean 
a  carbon  fouled  spark  plug?  You  wil' 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  you  bun 
a  rich  mixture.  Worse  yet,  there  wil! 
be  carbon  deposited  on  the  piston 
head,  cylinder  walls  and  valves  of  your 
engine;  and  if  your  engine  happens  t 
be  on  a  tractor  and  burns  kerosene, 
you  will  find  fuel  dilution  of  the  crank 
case  oils,  with  all  the  attending  ills  o.: 
worn  pistons  and  bearings. 

Therefore,    after   you    have  started 


Don't  misjudge  the  meaning  of  a  smoking  exhaust 


air,  which  enters  the  cylinder  through 
the  intake  valve  and  supplies  the  ex- 
plosive mixture.  A  lean  mixture  is 
one  in  which  the  proportion  of  fuel  to 
air  is  comparatively  low  and  a  "rich" 
mixture  one  in  which  the  proportion 
of  fuel  to  air  is  high. 

ADJUSTMENT  SAVES  FUEL 

The  test  at  Davis  was  on  a  20  h.  p. 
tractor  engine.  With  the  carburetor 
adjusted  by  the  black  smoke  method, 
jiving  a  mixture  as  rich  as  possible 
Without  causing  the  engine  to  slow 
down — or  the  least  sign  of  smoke  at 
the  exhaust— it  required  .38  gallon  of 
fuel  to  harrow  an  acre.  After  the  car- 
buretor was  properly  adjusted,  only 
half  as  much  fuel  per  acre  was  used. 

At  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  in  a 
Blnrllar  test  on  an  entirely  different 
type  of  engine— 3  h.j>.  stationary — the 
results  were  even  more  pronounced. 
Adjusted  by  the  black  smoke  method, 
the  engine  used  .296  gallons  per  horse- 
power hour.  Properly  adjusted,  it 
used  only  .13  galloas  for  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

As  a  result  of  accurate  records  kept 
on  University  Fords  of  the  same  model 
and  carburetor  equipment,  It  was  found 
that  certain  drivers  were  able  by  pro- 
per carburetor  adjustment  to  obtain 
an  average  of  18  miles  per  gallon. 
Others  on  account  of  ignorance  of  car- 
buretor adjustment  or  carelessness  in 
applying  their  knowledge  averaged 
only  eight. 

Why  are  such  results  possible?  The 
chemistry  of  the  process  which  takes 
place  within  the  gas  engine  cylinder 
offers  a  clear  explanation.  Most  of  the 
common  fuels  used  are  composed  of 
compounds  of  carbon  (C)  and  hydro- 
fan  (H).  When  the  mixture  burns  In 
tile  engine  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 


your  engine  on  a  cold  morning  by 
opening  the  needle  valve  an  extra  turn 
or  two,  don't  stop  closing  it  at  the 
point  where  black  smoke  disappears 
from  the  exhaust,  but  continue  to  close 
it  until  the  engine  begins  to  slow 
down,  back  fire  or  miss,  then  open  it 
slightly. 

On  many  carburetors  the  needle 
valve  must  be  turned  quite  slowly  if 
the  best  adjustment  is  to  be  obtained, 
for  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time 
for  the  changed  needle  valve  opening 
to  be  reflected  in  the  engine's  opera- 
tion. 

These  same  principles  apply  to  the 
use  of  the  choke  rod  on  such  cars  as 
the  Dodge.  The  choke  on  these  cars 
performs  the  same  function  as.  the 
needle  valve.  Therefore,  having  start- 
ed by  pulling  out  the  choke  rod,  do 
not  forget  about  it  until  the  mixture 
gets  so  rich  that  the  engine  refuses 
to  run,  but  keep  it  pushed  in  as  far 
as  possible  and  still  have  the  engine 
run  without  a  tendency  to  slow  down, 
back  fire  or  miss. 


Vetch  Prevents  June  Drop 

PURPLE  vetch  is  recommended  by  H. 
E.  Drobish,  Butte  County  farm  ad- 
viser, for  preventing  the  June  drop  of 
oranges.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
cow  peas  and  beans  in  that  it  can  be 
planted  earlier  than  these  legumes. 
The  winter  cover  crop  should  be  turned 
under  sufficiently  early  to  permit  of 
the  vetch  being  planted  in  time  to  at- 
tain a  good  growth  by  June. — M.  T. 

WILL  RAISE  PISTACIO  NUTS 
Plstaclo  nuts  are  to  be  grown  on  a 
large  scale  by   B.   M.   Bagdoyan,  an 
Armenian  who  has  recently  purchased 
160  acres  of  land  near  Redding. 


The  buyer  of  a  YUBA  gets 
more  than  a  weight  of  fine 
steel— more  than  a  time- tried 
design  —  more  than  the  fam- 
ous BALL  TREAD  and  the 
Front  Wheel  that  means 
straight  furrows. 

He  buys  profit! 

And  profit  that  is  not  a  prom- 
ise —  or  a  prediction  —  but  an 
actual  end-of-the-season  bal- 
ance made  up  of  saved  time, 
saved  repair  bills  and  work 
well  done. 

The  proof? 

Ask  men  who  have  had  their 
YUB  AS  for  eight  years.They 
aren't  hard  to  find ! 


Y^Bfl  PRODUCTS  5 

433  CALIFORNIA  ST, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEALERS  AND  BRANCHES  IN  Al 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

RODEBILDER 

Models  25- 

15-25 


California  White  feghorn  Breeding  Farms 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  full  capacity  of  Mir  hatchery  Is  sold  for  the  month  of 
April.  We  can  take  orders  for  10.000  of  our  Imported  English  Leg- 
horn stock  for  delivery  between  M?y  1st  and  May  15th.  Our  Hatch- 
ery closes  May  15th  for  the  season. 

All  of  our  breeding  stock  have  unlimited  range  In  alfalfa  fields 
and  peach  orchards,  have  not  been  forced  by  special  feeds  or  with 
eleotric  lights,  wrttt  the  result  that  our  fertility  remains  near  100  per 
cent,  and  we  guarantee  our  chicks  for  May  to  have  the  same  vitality 
as  March  chicks. 

OUR  PRICES: 

Hntchinp;  Errs  Baby  Chicks 

16... »  2.00  500..$  65.00  100.. J  25.00  1000 .. $230.00 
100...  12.00     1000..  100.00      600..  120.00 

California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 


JVnnkrrshim,  I„  A.  County,  Calif. 


Route  1,  Box  227-K 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

AH  Sizes  in  Stock. 
Standard  and  Screw 
Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oil 
gas  burner  aver  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  la  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
stove.  Keats  oven  and  water-back.  Sa 
priming,  no  roaring,  so  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  Intense  heat  that  la  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood  and 
better.    Brings  happiness  Into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  Is  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  you. 
see  how  It  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
Write  today  (or  free  literature,  which  ex- 
plains all.  CONOW  BURNER  CO.,  16-A 
Columbus  ave.,  San  Franoiaco,  Caul. 
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SHAKE  HANDS  WITH 
HEALTH  EVERY  DAY" 


because 

you  live  in  California- 
the  home  of  the  prune- 
isn't  the  only  reason 
why  you  should  eat 
more  prunes :cmC 
real  reason  is  a 
selfish  reason:  the 
more  prunes  you 
eat  the  better  your 
HEALTH  will  be  f 


Every  California!)  it  properly  proud  of  the  amount  of  prunes  he 
eats  in  the  course  of  the  year.    At  the  same  time,  every  Calif ornian 
should  realize  that  prunes  are  jiving  him.  in  return,  a  real  health- 
men  ice.   Prunes  supply  something  your  body  needs — and  needs  every 
day.   That's  why  we  say — see  that  this  fin*  fruit-food  shows  up  on 
your  menus,  in  one  delicious  form  or  other,  every  day.  The  Sunsweet 
Recipe  Packet — "60  ways  to  shake  hands  with  health  every  day" — 

shows  how.    And  it's  free  send  for  it  today.    California  Prune 

and  Apricot  Growers'  Association,  35  Market  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 
11,000  grower-members. 


California 

^  PRUNE  6~  APRICOT  GROWERS  ASSN.* 

PACKERS  OF  SUNSWEET  &GROWERS BRANDS 


A  Practical  Land  'Plane' 


N 


EW  farm 


to  meet 


implement*  are  needed 
ibe    requirements  of 
power  farming;  the  land  plane  is  one 

of  them. 

Onr  best  seed  drills  may  be  set  to 
plant  seeds  at  the  same  depth,  where 
the  ground  Is  smooth  and  even,  but 


earth  along  until  It  drops  Into  the 

holes. 

Once  over  will  Improve  the  seed 
bed.  but  a  rough  field  should  be  planed 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  Irri- 
gation by  corrugation  may  necessitate 

going  over  several  times  in  different 
directions. 


-  £  •  .  J       LAND       •  i.  A.  N  t  . 


the  work  ia  miserably  done  if  the 
ground  is  cloddy  or  dotted  with  pot- 
holes. 

A  good  land  plane  will  make  eTen 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  same 


ih« 


plane 


In  the  new 

KILLEFER 

I^BEEEaflre^y] 

cultivator  are  ideas  that 

will  interest  you.  Write 

for  descriptive  folder. 

THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  -  7 

of 


the  cutter*.  . 

—HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 


How  to  Dehorn  Cattle  and  Calves 


D 


EHORNIXG 


ded  for 


and  buy  the  necessary  tools  and  dia- 

The  illustration  shows  a  good  de- 
horning chute  that  is  easily  made. 
There  are  no  special  sites  or  dimen- 
sions except  to  make  it  long  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  hold  the  animals. 

There  should  be  a  yard  tx>  hold  the 


FIG.  I 


CHUTE- 


T„.  •  ,  -.  ,  -V  .'  •  t  .<  0»«  •-< 

In  treating  calves  the  horn  may  be 
'"killed"  by  treating  when  "In  the 
bad."  The  born  button  then  la  push- 
ing np  the  akin  and  Is  in  its  tenderest 
stage.  A  thorough  coating  of  cans  tie 
will  kill  the  horn  cells  But  there  are 
some  failures  and  crooked  horns  may 
result.  « 

To  be  successful,  this  must  be  done 
when  the  calf  ia  -between  fonr  anal 
eight  days  old.  The  application  mast 
be  made  thick  enough  to  penetrate 
the  skin  and  cause  a  sore  the  six*  of 
the  embryo  horn  button.  But  it  should 
not  be  any  larger  than  necessary.  The 
scab  that  forms  will  fall  off  In  tuna  if 
the  operation  ia  successful  and  tke 
animal  will  be  the  better  for  ft. 

Caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda  vtQ 
do  the  work.  Vaseline  spread  around 
the  born  button  will  prevent  the  cans* 
tic  from  spreading  where  ft  Is  not 


waiting  cattle  and  a  lane  to  lead  to 
the  chute.  When  the  horns  are  re- 
moved and  the  antiseptic  applied,  tke 
stanchions  are  raised  by  pulling  tha 
lever  cord  and  the  animal  walks  out 
the  front  way. 

The  saw  used  for  cutting  the  horns 
is  light,  has  fine  teeth  and  is  a  good 
design.  Two  styles  of  nippers  are 
Illustrated-  Borne  prefer  this  type  of 
cutting  instrument. 

The  horns  should  be  cut  abort  to 
prevent  their  growing.    It  is  best  to 


USING  THE  CAUSTIC  PENCIL 


wanted.  After  the  operation  the 
calves  must  not  be  turned  out  in  the 
wet  grass  or  ill  the  rain,  for  the  mois- 
ture might  wash  the  caustic  Into  their 
eyes— HERBERT  A  SHEARER 


ri  g.  "X 

SAW  F0»,  REMOVING  H0RN5 

cut  just  below  where  the  skin  joins 
or  encircles  the  horn.  Some  stock- 
men cut  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  the  skin:  others  press  the  skin  down 
and  cut  as  close  as  they  can.  Re- 
moving the  skin  is  a  sure  way  of  de- 
stroying the  horn  cells  bo  that  it  Is 
impossible  for  the  horn  to  grow  again. 

The  after-treatment  consists  of  dis- 
infecting the  wound  and  covering  with 
coal  tar  or  some  similar  material  that 
will  stick  tight  in  order  to  protect  It 
from  blow-flies.  Pine  tar  is  consid- 
ered best  by  some  stockmen. 


Farm  Bureau  Brings  Agents 

A STRONG  Farm  Bureau  is  one  of  tha) 
main  things  which  makes  possible 
the  securing  of  extension  service  agents. 
This  reason  alone  would  justify  joining 
this  very  useful  organization,  believe* 
R.  W.  Hodgson,  Los  Angeles  County 
farm  adviser.  Smith-Lever  workers 
cannot  be  secured  by  a  county  where 
lees  than  20  per  cent  of  the  fanaers 
belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, to  the  Interest  of  the  entire 
community.  Mr.  Hodgson  points  oat, 
to  boost  the  Farm  Bureau. 
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Imperial  Soils  Need  Nitrogen  and  Humus 


|  E  A  L  I  Z  I  N  G  that  something 
must  be  done  to  prevent  Im- 
perial Valley  agriculture 
from  being  wrecked  upon 
the  rocks  of  soil  exhaustion, 
a  number  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  headed  by  Clark 
Adair,  formed  a  soil  fertility 
committee  and  held  meetings  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  valley,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  legume. 

Agricultural  scientists  and  practical 
farmers  agree  that  the  soil  lacks  nitro- 
gen and  humus  and  that  these  essen- 
tial elements  can  best  be  supplied  by 
growing  legumes,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
clovers,  vetches  and  alfalfa. 

But  in  spite  of  the  sick  condition  of 
many  alfalfa  fields,  this  crop  still 
holds  Us  place  as  the  standard  soil 
builder  and  basic  product  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  All  that  Is  needed  to 
restore  its  primal  productiveness  Is 
proper  care.  The  subsoil  needs  loosen- 
ing, thin  spots  reseeding,  surface  soil 
cultivating,  and  overpasturing  must 
be  avoided.  But  even  then  yields  will 
drop.  Why? 
"Plants  need  potash  and  phosphorus 


The  cowpea  is 
recognized  as 
one  of  the  best 
soil  renovators 
for  hot  climates. 

During  the 

sum  mer 

it  re- 
stores 

soil. 


Agricultural  Missionaries  Preach 
Gospel  of  Legume 

IN  order  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Imperial  Valley  as  a 
heavy  producer  of  cotton,  grain  and  vegetables,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  grow  leguminous  crops  and  conserve  the  sup- 
ply of  barnyard  fertilizer.  The  exporting  of  manure  has  been 
discontinued  and  large  areas  are  being  seeded  to  clover,  alfalfa 

and  cowpeas. 


as  well  as  nitrogen,"  explains  E.  L. 
Garthwaite,  county  adviser.  "Phos- 
phorus is  obtained  by  nitric  acid  dis- 
solving the  iron  and  aluminum  in  Im- 
perial Valley  soils.  Nitric  acid  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  bacteria  which 
are  found  on  the  roots  of  leguminous 
plants,  where  they  store  up  nitrogen 
taken  from  the  air  through  the  leaves. 

"After  alfalfa  has  been  grown  con- 
tinuously for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  same  place  the  soil  becomes  so' rich 
In  nitrogen  that  nitric  acid  no  longer 
Is  produced  and,  therefore.  Is  not 
available  for  producing  phosphorus. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  after  a  few 


years  It  is  best  to  plow  up  alfalfa  and 
plant  non-leguminous  crops  for  a 
while,  to  use  up  the  surplus  nitrogen 
which  has  been  stored  in  the  soil." 

"The  Imperial  Valley  is  one  of  the 
easiest  places  In  the  world  to  maintain 
soil  fertility,"  declares  L.  G.  Gore, 
director  of  the  branch  experiment  sta 


Hon  between  El  Centro  and  Holtville. 
"The  soil  is  deep  and  easily  worked 
and  contains  no  rocks  or  hardpan,  and 
when  It  is  properly  drained  there  Is 
no  trouble  with  alkali.  When  rightly 
used,  water  for  irrigation  is  ample, 
whUe  the  climate  is  unequaled  for 
heavy  production,  being  practically 
frostless  and  so  warm  that  crops  grow 
every  month  in  the  year. 

"In  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  is  necessary  to  grow  an  annual  or 
biennial  legume,  to  which  the  land 
must  be  completely  given  up  for  a 
year  or  so.  Here  we  can  grow  both  a 
money  crop  and  a  soil-enriching  le- 
lume  the  same  year.  Furthermore,  we 
can  grow  the  money  crop  either  In 
summer  or  winter  and  the  legume  the 
opposite  season,  whichever  way  proves 
most  profitable. 

FERTILITY  EASILY  RESTORED 

"For  example,  lettuce,  peas  or  other 
winter  vegetables  may  be  followed  by 
cow  peas  or  soy  beans  in  the  summer, 
which  are  turned  under  in  time  to 
grow  another  crop  of  vegetables  the 
following  winter.  Or  sour  clover, 
vetch  or  field  peas  may  be  grown  in 
the  winter,  and  grain,  sorghum  or 
other  money  crop  in  the  summer.  The 
two  crops  often  can  be  made  to  over- 
lap with  advantage,  giving  the  legume 
a  chance  to  get  started  before  the 
money  crop  Is  removed.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  overworking  soil  If  it  is 
properly  handled. 

"A    peculiar   property    of  legumes 


Hub  am  clover  makes  an  im- 
mense growth  in  a  few  months. 


when  they  are  turned  under— as  they 
should  be— is  that  the  humus  which  is 
produced  by  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  improves  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 
The  latter  are  rendered  more  friable, 
more  easily  worked  and  more  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  while  the  particles  of 
light,  sandy  soils  are  bound  together 
and  made  more  compact,  which  also 
enables  such  soil  to  hold  water  better." 

TIDE  TURNS  AT  LAST 

"After  twenty-one  years  of  soil  rob- 
bery such  as  would  make  the  one-crop 
pirates  of  the  corn  belt  blush  with 
shame,  the  farmers  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  are  at  last  awaking  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  and  are  taking 
steps  to  restore  soil  fertility,"  says  a 
prominent  member  of  the  County  De- 
velopment Board.  "A  voluntary  em- 
bargo has  been  placed  on  manure  ship- 
ments out  of  the  county.  No.  longer 
can  citrus  growers  look  to  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  for  tralnloads  of  fertility. 
We  need  all  the  plant  food  we  pro- 
duce and  In  the  future 'intend  to  place 
it  where  it  will  do  the  most  good- 
back  onto  the  soil. 

"Never  before  has  there  been  such 
widespread  interest  in  legumes,  espe 
cially  that  old  standby,  alfalfa.  Forty 
thousand  acres  is  now  being  seeded  to 
this  crop,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
encourage  alfalfa  planting  until  the 
acreage  amounts  to  200,000  acres.  Big 
money  .can  be  made  here  In  gardening, 
dairying,  fruit  growing  and  in  other 
lines  of  agriculture,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  soil  fertility  by  growing 
alfalfa  and  other  legumes. 

"The  tide  has  turned  and  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  is  on  the  eve  of  Its  greatest 
and    most   profitable  development." 
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Afca'  French  Prune  Proves  Superior  Sort 


Santa  Clara  Nurseryman 

Finds  Valuable  "Bud  Sport" 
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Grafting 

Expert  Demonstrates  Whip  Grafting 
of  Persimmons 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  H.  G.  Baker, 
fruit  grower  and  experienced  tree  prop- 
agator of  Glendora  (Los  Angeles  County), 
and  Fred  Kelsey,  widely-known  nurseryman, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  is  enabled  to  present 
this  interesting  series  of  "close-ups"  on 
grafting. 

This  method  was  applied  to  persimmon 
seedlings  which  did  not  "take"  when  bench- 
grafted  to  the  Hachiya  variety,  and  the 
work  was  done  in  March  in  the  nursery  row. 

The  already  rapid  growth  of  the  persim- 


mon industry  promises  to  assume  amazing 
proportions  within  the  next  few  years.  This 
is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
returns  secured  by  some  growers  and  the 
apparent  hardiness  and  heavy-yielding  quali- 
ties of  improved  varieties. 

Perhaps  the  largest  commercial  planting 
of  Japanese  persimmons  in  America  is  that 
of  J.  A.  Schoonover  of  Alhambra,  which  com- 
prises more  than  50  acres.  A  committee  of 
Southern  California  persimmon  growers  now 
is-  at  work  on  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion. 


The  pencil  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  young 
tree  is  to  be  cut.  A  very  sharp  lenife  is  used  and 
care  is  taken  to  make  a  clean,  straight  cut  at  just 
the  proper  angle 


These  two  pieces  are  used  to  illustrate  how 
the  stock  and  don  are  fitted  together.  The 
operator  is  wearing  tape  on  his  fingers  as 
protection  from  the  knife  and  string. 


Both  stock  and  cxon  are 
split.  These  two  pieces 
illustrate  the  method  of 
cutting  in  order  to  insure 
perfect  union.'  Care  must 
be  taken  to  protect  the 
cions  from  drying. 


J 
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Rata 


The  next  step  is  to  tie  the  joint  tightly 
with  twine,  as  shown  at  the  left.   The  ex- 
perienced worker  can  wrap  and  tie  in  a 
few  second'' 


In  circle  above  is  shown  the  next  process, 
an  important  one.    The  joint  is  painted 
carefully  with  grafting  wax,  which  soon 
dries,  forming  a  protective  covering. 


KJ 


Finally  dirt  is  shoveled  well  up  around 
the  little  tree  and  it  is  ready  to  start  upon 
its  new  phase  of  life. 
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Vaughn's  Shorthorns  Prefer  California 


By  RAYC.  GRUHLKE 

LOOD  will  tell,  whether  in 
cattle,  hogs  or  human  be- 
ings. When  a  man  Is  raised 
on  Shorthorn  milk,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  'like- 
wise, he  is  apt  to  have  con- 
siderable Interest  In  live- 
stock. Howard  Vaughn  goes 
further  than  that.  He  not  on}7  takes 
an  interest  in  livestock,  bu'  spends 
most  of  his  waking  hours  with  his 
cattle  and  hogs. 

Vaughn  says  he  has  spent  twenty 
years  with  Shorthorn  cattle.  When 
you  look  at  him  you  think  he  must 
have  started  In  early.  The  quality  of 
stock  he  raises  on  his  ranch  just 
north  of  Dixon  (Solano  County)  In- 
dicates the  kind  of  man  he  is,  and 
people  are  proud  to  have  him  for  a 
neighbor. 

Vaughn  graduated  from  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  and  was  a  class- 
mate of  J.  I.  Thompson  of  Davis,  well 
known  California  livestock  judge.  The 
former  came  to  California  in  1920, 
primarily  for  his  little  girl's  health. 
Visiting  his  old  college  chum,  who 
was  then  an  Instructor  in  the  live- 
stock department  of  the  university 
farm  at  Davis,  the  newcomer  grew 
Interested  In  the  cattle  Industry  and 
decided  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  purebred  Shorthorns. 

LOCATES  IN  "SHORTHORN  LAND" 

Half  of  all  the  registered  Short- 
horns In  California  are  found  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Davis,  so  it  was  only 
natural  that  Vaughn  should  locate  In 
that  district.  He  bought  a  fully 
equipped  eighty-acre  dairy  farm  one 
mile  north  of  Dixon  on  the  State 
Highway,  and  then  made  three  trips 
back  to  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  fine  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  another  of  Chester  White 
hogs. 

"I  consider  a  farm  on  the  State 
Highway  worth  at  least  $100  per  acre 
more  than  one  located  just  off  the 
main  road,"  said  Vaughn.  "The  occu- 
pants of  probably  half  the  automobiles 
that  pass  our  door  read  my  sign.  We 
often  hear  them  reading  the  words 
aloud  as  they  pass:  'Shorthorn  Cat- 
tle. Chester  White  Hogs..  Howard 
Vaughn.  Dixon.' 

"In  fact,  we  hear  those  words  so 
often  In  the  summer  time  that  we 
sometimes  wonder  If  passersby  have 
nothing  else  to  say.  Strangers  often 
stop  and  look  over  our  livestock  and 
quite  a  few  sales  have  resulted  from 
such  visits. 

BULL  MARKET  BETTER  HERE 

Vaughn  sells  his  young  bulls  as  fast 
as  they  are  ready  for  service  and  says 
the  market  in  California  la  better  at 
present  than  in  the  East.  Most  of  his 
stock  goes  to  range  stockmen. 

Comparing  Iowa  farming  to  his 
present  vocation,  Vaughn  stated  that 
o  support  his  herd  of  approximately 
(00  Shorthorn  cattle  It  would  require 
!70  acres  of  Iowa  land  valued  at  $250 
m  acre;  whereas,  his  eighty-acre  farm 
it  Dixon  Is    sufficient    to  maintain 


Mr.  Vaughn  and  daughter  in  front  of  their  beautiful  California 
\farm  home.  Mr.  Vaughn's  family  has  been  breeding  purebred 
\  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Chester  White  hogs  for  more  than  fifty 
I  years.   His  business  is  his  hobby,  which  he  pursues  with  more 

vleasure  and  profit  in  California  than  in  Iowa,  his  former  home 


farm  that  year  amounted  to  $750.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  hogs  not 
only  earned  their  own  way  and  9350 
over,  but  paid  for  all  the  grain  con- 
sumed by  the  cowa  as  well. 

Vaughn's  grandfather  bred  Chester 
Whites  In  Chester  County  (Pennsyl- 
vania) in  18(8  and  brought  his  stock 
to  Iowa.  In  Iowa  the  Vaughns  owned 
and  developed  Wild  wood  Prince,  a 
1060-pound  boar,  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  big  type  strain  of  Chester 
Whites,  descendants  of  which  have 
won  more  prices  than  those  from  any 
other  sire  of  any  breed. 

Vaughn  Is  sales  manager  and  acting 
secretary  of  the  California  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association.  He  la  strong 
for  public  stockyards  and  is  in  favor 
of  the  construction  of  such  a  yard 
in  Northern  California.  His  farm  and 
stock  are  considered  a  big  asset  to 
the  community  and  an  inspiration  to 
others. 


This  valuable  trio  of  Chester 
White  sows  not  only  pay  for 
their  feed,  but  also  that 
which  is  consumed  by  a 
large  herd  of  cows.  Below — 
Some  of  Vaughn's  young 
Shorthorns. 
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them,  and  with  much  less  work  and 
care. 

"I  can  put  300  pounds  more  flesh 
on  fall  calves  here  by  the  first  of 
March  than  was  possible  to  do  in 
Iowa  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances," asserted  Vaughn.  "I 
have  one  bull  that  gained  700  pounds 
in  seven  months  on  a  ration  of  alfalfa 
hay,  barley  and  beets." 

Vaughn's  Shorthorn  herd  consists 
of  forty-five  head  of  breeding  cows 
and  two  service  bulls.  All  his  ani- 
mals are  tuberculin  tested.  The  herd 
sire  Is  Right  Sort  Jr.,  830864,  a  prize 
winner  wherever  shown.  His  offspring 
have  also  won  prizes  in  numerous 
contests.  One  of  his  cows,  Lady  Lyt- 
ton.  Vaughn  prizes  above  all  others. 
She  is  descended  directly  from  in- 
dividuals that  have  been  In  the 
Vaughn  family  for  nine  generations 
of  Shorthorns.  Vaughn's  grandfather 
having  started  breeding  purebreds  in 
1870,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

As  a  profit  maker.  Home  wood  Rose 
Is  in  a  class  by  herself.  She  has 
raised  eight  calves,  seven  of  which 
have  been  sold  for  a  total  of  $5200, 
an  average  of  $745  each.  Vaughn's 
cows  are  good  milkers,  although  of 
the  strictly  beef  type.  They  raise 
their  own  calves  and  usually  have  to 
be  dried  up  when  with  calf. 

As  a  side-line,  purebred  Chester 
White  hogs  have  proved  profitable. 
In  1922  Vaughn  sold  $1100  worth  of 
stock  from  his  two  brood  sows.  The 
total  cost  of  all  the  grain  used  on  the 


Portable  Fence 

GROWING  hog  feed  on  the  "help 
yourself  plan  requires  a  portable 
fence.  Hogs  are  buay  but  mussy  work- 
ers.  If  not  confined  they  will  overrun 
the  whole  field  and  tramp  down  more 
han  they  eat. 

Here  ia  a  fence  that  may  be  moved 
with  little  labor,  so  the  planting  and 
the  feedlng-off  may  be  followed  across 
the  field,  keeping  the  ground  occupied 
and  the  pigs  busy  the  whole  season. 

To  make  the  panels  for  this  portable 
fence  it  is  necessary  to  nail  blocks  on 
the  work  bench,  so  the  ends  of  the 


- ~  -    ~   -   —  Sk 

panels  will  all  be  exactly  alike.  The 
same  plan  must  be  followed  In  making 
the  cross-legged  uprights.  The  parts 
will  then  all  be  Interchangeable  and 
any  panel  will  fit  Into  any  nprlght  and 
the  whole  fence  will  go  together  with- 
out a  hitch. 

One  panel  and  one  cross  leg  are 
shown.  The  others  are  duplicates. 
Wooden  stakes  will  hold  the  fence 
down,  but  iron  stakes  are  better.  They 
may  be  made  of  old  gaa  pipe.  Cut  the 
pipe  in  lengths  of  two  to  three  feet 
with  pipe  cutter  or  hack  saw.  Smooth 
the  upper  end  Inside  and  drive  In  a 
hardwood  plug.  Flatten  the  lower  end 
and  dress  with  a  cold  chisel. 

Remember,  do  portable  fence  will 
hold  a  tricky  old  sow.  This  fence  is 
for  young  pigs.— H.  A.  SHEARER 
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Healthy 

Udders 

ait  the  foundation 
of  milk  profits 


THE  ndd>r  and  teats  moit  bs 
free  from  cuts,  scratches,  sores, 
brniacs  and  chapa.  or  the  milk  flow 
ihowi  a  quick  falling  off. 

Bag    Palm   promptly   hcala  any 
Inflammation.   soreneea,  congestion 
or  hardening  of  these   tender  tia- 
ioea — bringa  about  normal  produc- 
tion by  giving  comfort  to  the  cow. 
A    reliable    remedy    in  relieving 
Caked  Bag,  Runchea  and  Cow  Pox. 


•Wherever  cows  are,  BAH  BALA 
ihoald  he  slwaya  on  hand.  Th 
big  10-onnce  package  coita  onl 
•Oc  and  goea  a  long  way. 

General  etoree,  feed  dealera 
and  druggista  aell  Bag  Balm:«or. 
Ira  wifl  aend  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  la  not  supplied. 


If  yon  have  never  tried 
Bag  Balm,  clip  and  mail 
coupon  below  for  liberal 
free  "ample.  Give  your 
dealer's  name. 


Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  M 
Ljn  donville, 

Vt.  Name. 

Address  , 

S    DealeT'i  nimp  


> 

*>  Plr-mii 


WS  Dairy 
AisooUtloi 

Co.,  (no., 
LyndonvIIL.  Vt 
Pleas*  ■•nd  lam- 
/      plepuekage  Bag  Balm 
S      U  por  your  offer. 


Wholetmle    D.HtributorM   of    Kow-Kare  hikI 
llag    Balm    for    i  alifornia, 

GERMAIN   SEED  CO., 

Los    \  lurfl-'s.  (tlit. 


YOUR  PHOTOPLAY 

Ideas  are  Valuable 

If  correctly  written.  Scenario 
writers  at  studios  earn  from 

$250  to  $750  Week 

For  over  25  years  the 

EGAN  SCHOOL  OF 
DRAMA 

baa  beon  established  with  an  invest- 
ment in  Ijob  AiiRelea  representing:  over 
1100.000.  It  is  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  school  that  has 
trmlned  hundreds  of  successful  people 
and  has  produced  many  theatrical 
hits. 

r/We  have  recently  established  a  mod- 
ern up-to-date 

Scenario  Instruction 
Course 

In  photoplay  writing,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mr.  Kgan  and  W. 
H.  Clifford,  formerly  director  for  Mary 
SMckford  and  "star"  scenario  writer 
lor  Famous  Players,  Thomas  Ince.,  etc. 
f  If  you  feel  you  have  the  ability  to 
become  •  scenario  writer,  send  for  our 
application  blank  and  FREE  INFOR- 
MATION.   Address  Dept.  D. 

EGAN  SCHOOL  OF 
DRAMA 

The  EGAN  THEATER, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed  In  the 
Care  of  Beea 
Bend  for  late  price  Hat  and  free  booklet. 

Th.  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1824  B.  15th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cai. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


IJ   ■      ,       Write  today  for  free  tnatruotlon 
IfltCTllS    book  and  "BviJence  of  Concep- 
UonT    blank.     Band  sketch  or 
mode)    for    Personal    opinion.  OtlKENOB 
^^^pHIN,   Befistand    Patent   Lawyer,  1011 
^■pHaarn  Boll  ding.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Spray  With  Dust 

DUST  spraying  is  especially  desir- 
able' for  aphis  and  similar  types 
of  insects,  according  to  V.  F.  Blanch- 
ard,  of  the  Farm  Adviser's  Of- 
fice, Los  Angeles  County.  "Where  the 
dust  is  properly  applied  under  suitable 
weather  conditions,  excellent  results 
are  obtained,"  says  Mr.  Blanchard. 

"Tests  show  that  the  treatment  is 
most  effective  when  those  portions  of 
the  trees  or  plants  susceptible  to  in- 
jury are  well  covered  with  finely  pow- 
dered chemicals.  The  work  can  best 
be  done  when  there  is  little  or  no 
wind  and  id  most  effective  during  or 
when  followed  by  high  temperature. 

"Early  morning  is  generally  the  best 
lime  for  dust  spraying,  especially  in 
windy  sections.  "Spray  early  and 
often'  is  a  good  rule  to  follow. 

"For  those  kinds  of  aphis  which  at- 
tack walnut  trees,  most  deciduous 
fruits  and  vegetables,  also  thrips  on 
pear  and  peach  trees,  the  nicotine- 
sulphur  dust  prepared  by  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  has  given 
excellent  results.  The  walnut  people 
also  have  bad  good  success  in  con- 
trolling the  red  spider  with  sulphur 
dusting. 

•During  the  past  few  years  the  use 
of  dust  sprays  has  been  developing  ex- 
tensively, due  to  the  many  advantages 
of  this  method.  Dry  chemicals  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  applied;  the  neces- 
sary machinery  costs  less  and  the 
spray  outfit,  being  lighter,  is  more 
easily  moved  over  steep  ground,  wet 
or  sandy  soil." 


Planting  Cuttings  Like  Seeds 

WHEN  one  has  only  a  small  amount 
I  of  wood  that  will  make  cuttings 
and  wants  to  grow  as  many  plants  as 
possible  without  too  much  trouble,  he 
can  occasionally  get  good  results  by 
cutting  it  into  short  pieces  and  plant- 
ing it  in  furrows,  like  seeds.  The 
joints  of  sugar  cane  are  planted  thus 
in  tropical  countries. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  helped  dig 
some  fig  trees  planted  in  this  manner. 
The  wan  who  raised  them  had  planted 
most  of  his  cuttings  in  the  regular  way. 
He  had  some  stubs  and  short  pieces 
left  over  and  a  former  nurseryman 
suggested  he  plant  them  in  furrows. 
He  did  so,  although  the  "stand"  was 
poor  because  the  wood  got  too  dry  be- 
fore planting.  Those  that  did  grow 
made  nice  trees. 

This  rancher  claimed  the  furrow 
method  of  planting  is  surer  than  the 
regular  way,  as  all  the  wood  remains 
under  ground  and  does  not  dry  out  as 
an  ordinary  cuttings  would  with  one  end 
sticking  out  of  the  ground.  Unless  a 
person  has  tried  this  method  it  would 
be.  well  to  try  it  at  first  on  a  small 
scale— TULARE  FARMER. 


See  Orange  Juice  Made 

THE  consumption  of  orange  juice 
has  been  increased  enormously  by 
the  installation  of  machines  which  ex- 
tract the  fluid  from  the  fruit  right  be- 
fore customers'  eyes.  The  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  bought  the 
patent  right  to  this  machine  and  has 
equipped  with  it  a  large  number  of 
soft-drink  fountains.  People  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  previously  to 
adulterated  orange  juice  that  little 
was  sold. 

The  increased  demand  which  has 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  machines 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  the  keepers  of  a  soda  fountain  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal 
in  New  York  City,  where  seven  cases 
of  oranges  and  three  cases  of  lemons 
are  used  each  morning  in  making  pure 
fruit  juices  for  travelers. 


Too  Hot  for  Carobs? 

FAVORABLE  as  the  prospects  may 
be  for  the  carob  in  some  portions  of 
Southern  California,  in  the  great  in- 
terior valleys  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  summers  are  too  hot 
and  dry  for  this  tree  to  flourish.  A 
milder  climate,  such  as  that  of  the 
Southern  California  Coast,  seems  more 
what  is  wanted.  * 

At  least  this  is  the  observation  of 
F.  W.  Pohlmann  of  Fresno  County.  Ha 
has  two  carob  tress  which  set  fruit 
and  bear  some  good  pods.  However, 
when  the  hottest,  dry  est  days  of  sum- 
mar  coma,  most  of  the  crop  shrivels 
and  falls  off.  The  trass  make  nioa 
shade  trees  but  bear  too  small  craps  to 
ba  of  commercial  valne. — TULARE 
FARMER. 


Simplicity 

The  De  Laval  Separator  is  so  simple,  all 
of  its  parts  are  made  with  such  care,  accuracy 
and  precision,  that  any  one,  no  matter  how 
inexperienced,  can  operate  it  successfully 
under  all  conditions  of  use.  And  any  one 
capable  of  handling  a  wrench  can  completely 
assemble  or  disassemble  it,  quickly  and  easily, 
with  the  one  simple  tool  shown  above. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


De  Laval  Separators 
are  sold  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  within  a 
year.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  us  for 
full  information. 


There  are  over 
2,500,000  De  Laval  Sep- 
arators in  use  the  world 
over — about  as  many  as 
all  other  makes  put  to- 
gether. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Are  You  Fitted  for 

Poultry  Raising? 

Of  course  there's  money  in  poultry  raising — if  you  know  how! 
But  that  "know  how"  is  a  mighty  important  factor  in  making 
a  success. 

That  is  why  we  have  established  the  WEEKS  PRACTICAL 
POULTRY  SCHOOL.  In  this  school  you  will  not  only  get  in- 
struction by  experts,  but  you  will  get  real-  practical  experi- 
ence on  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  successful  poultry  ranches 
in  the.  world.  It  won't  take  you  long  to  find  out  here  whether 
you  can  make  a  success  at  poultry  raising. 

Students  here  now  represent  nearly  every  trade  and  profes- 
sion, and  have  come  from  as  far  as  Honolulu  and  New  York. 
Board  and  lodging  at  the  school — and  some  of  the  finest 
cooking  you  ever  tasted. 

Write  for  Full  Information. 

WEEKS  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  SCHOOL 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  (*) 


to 


WEEDICATOR 

a 

Kills  the  roots  of  Johnson  Grass,  Morning 
Glory,  Bermuda  Grass  and  other  noxious 
weeds. 

Destroys  the  pest  weeds  that  attack  the 
roots  of  orchard  trees. 

We  stand  behind  every  gallon  sold. 

J.  W.  SINGLETON       J.  T.  KING 

WEEDICATOR  WEED  CO. 

1238  E.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BEEMAN  TRACTOR 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

Now  Muds  in  Two  Sizes 
With  ths  BEEMAN   you  can  do  all  Ilia 
work  usuallv  dona  with  ona  horae.  Th« 
BEEMAN  JR.  does  your  light  cultivating, 
weeding,  bait  work,  ate. 

U  INTERESTED  WRITE  for  catalog's 

on  Ottawa    Drag    Saws,  Allts-Chalmera 

Tractors,  Hand,  Horse  or  Powar  Lawn 
Mowers. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

58  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "I  Saw 
It  in  ORCHARD  md  FARM" 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  centa  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  while  spine,  cuts  or  dfsplaj  typ*. 
most  is  computed  according  to  total 
spare  occupied  by  advertisement*. 

Advertisement  must  reach  us  IS 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at   Kleventh,   LeOt*  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  AND 
CO  -  OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES.  Thousands  vigor- 
ous chicks,  turks,  ducklings  every 
week  from  unforced,  high  winter 
egg-producing  180-290  egg  White. 
Brown,  Buff  Legs.;  Barred.  W. 
Rocks;  Reds:  Anconas:  Mlnorcaa; 
Rrahmas;  Wyandottss;  Andalu- 
slans.  They  clear  money  laying  abundant 
high-priced  winter  eggs.  Customers  after 
trial  say:  "Rather  pay  »15  your  trapnested 
Brown  Legs,  than  >12  some  others";  "After  4 
years  with  670O  your  chicks  (Legs.,  B.  Mln.) 
want  1500  again  :  "Raised  94  Reds  out  of 
100.  on  road  74  hours."  Price,  quality,  profit 
right;  chicks,  turks  ready.  Write  Box  O.  IS 
K.  Fair  Oak*.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lav  and  pay. 
We  hatch  from  purebred,  specially  selected, 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
250-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  you  the  blegeat.  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns, 12  He:  Reds.  16  He:  Barred  Rocks, 
17Hc:  White  Wyandottes.  26c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
llverv.  ELEC-CHICK  HATCHERIES  Dept. 
"L."  Burbank,  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank.  

BABY  CHICKS — 12th  year  specializing  in 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  Mi- 
norca*. White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  ar-lval  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery. 
Route  1.  Box  246,  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

WHITE  l.EOHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
selected  flocks  mated  with  males  having 
pedigreed  record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-.97 
eggs  per  year.  Price  per  100:  February.  »16 
Ufarch.  $14:  April.  112.50;  May  and  June.  112 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count  live,  strong  chlx 
iruaranteed  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Karm  Bureau  THE  PIONEER  HATCH- 
ERY. 418  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  White  Lee- 
horns.  R.  L.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Some 
open  dates  for  April.  May  and  June.  Only 
•elected  breeders  used.  Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular  now. 
Also  limited  number  of  White  Leg.  pullets. 
S  week*  old.  The  J.  H  RTl'BBE  P°UI'ST7  r 
RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  P.  O.  Box  67-C. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  from  Individually  selected,  orchard 
range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
cgg-lavlng  strain  of  real  merit.  Progressive 
Doultrvmen  demand  the  best.  Surprising^ 
fow  prl™':  ask  for  them.  CURTIS  WHITE 
LEGHORN  RANCH.  Route  2.  Box  29.  Gar- 

riena,  Calif.  ,  .  

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  6  years.  Over 
221  egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Unex- 
celled in  production  and  stamnla.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvallls. 
Oregon.  

BABY  CHICKS— R.   I.   Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large  dark  birds;  grow  Into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Capacity  60.000.  Attractive 
prices  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  and  12  weeks  old  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson^»JIatchery._Mod.eato.  Cal. 

BUFF   LEGHORNS  ONLY! 

BABY  CHICKS.  »1<;  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  until  y>u  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W    T    WHEELER,   Berkeley.   Calif.,   Rt.  1. 

Box  496-E.  .  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogiui- 
lzed  flocks,  fully  matured  breeders.  Barred 
Box  R  I  Reds.  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  « htte 
Leghorns  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. TOBENER  HATCHERY,  Route  2. 
Box  306.  San  Jose,  Calif.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Beds  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Halchery,  Campbell,  Calif. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  &  EGGS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR INGOMAR.  FIREFLY — BEST  ON 
COAST.     CASA   DE  ROSAS.  CARMEL.  CAL. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  in  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
«ll  popular  varieties,  hatching  each  week. 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
dugo  Sts..  Burbank.  Calif.  

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
our  own  bred-to-lay  stock.    Our  prices  are 

right      Model  Poultry  Farm.     W.   C.  Smith. 

Prop.,  Corning.  Calif.     Established  1904. 

DRYDEN'  POULTRY  BREEDING  FARM. 
Concord.  Calif. — High-producing  O.   A.  C. 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Pedigreed  cockerels.     Eirgs  for  hatching. 

BPENCER  TURKEN".  a  new  turkey-chicken. 

Large  fowl,  meat  turk.  flav.  Avg.  200  eggs. 
Booklet  for  stamp.     Spencer.    R.    1,  Santa 

Cruz,  Cal.  

|    C.   WHITE    LEGHORN   BABY   CHICKS — 

McFarland  strain,  $8 -SI 0  a  100.  Mail  or- 
ders C.  O.   D.  Safe  arrival.     Hatchery  men's 

Bx.  6872-A.  Moneta  ave.,  L.  A.  |  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties,  standard 

bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  etock.  Lowest 

r. rices.  Best  quality.  Post.  paid,  lllus.  catalog 
ree.     Superior   Poultry  Co..   Windsor.  Mo. 
BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  early.    You  know  WHY.  Send  for  prices. 
FANCIERS'    EXCHANGE.    640    South  Main 

Bt„  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Tan- 
cred  strain.    Prloe  reasonable.    Tenth  year. 

tENRY  TARRATT.  Corning.  Calif.  
BOWN  LEGHORN  baby  chicks.  Ill  per 
1C0.  Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Burbank,  Cal. 


POULTRY 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY  PARMER— 

The  baby  chick  season  Is  just  starting,  an  1 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  the> 
purchased  from  ua  last  year  that  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  are  used 
and  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  Incubator- 
Is  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
have  been  Hoganlsed.  Prices  for  April  are 
as  follows: 

60  100 

White  Leghorns   16.00  111.6" 

Rhode  Island  Reds    9.00      IS. 00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    9.60  16.60 

Anconas    9.00  .16.00 

Brown    Leghorns    6  00  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons    9.60  18.60 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year?  Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chicks. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISON. 

1196-96  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

P.  8. — WB  ARE  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND   BROODERS.      SEND   FOR  CATALOG 

"QUALITY"    BABY  CHICKS 
Turkeys,  Ducklings 

■*  If  you  want  any,  don't  Just  buy 
anywhere,  but  get  them  direct 
LUX  from  the  Incubators  of  a 
a**^  !  hatchery  where  "Quality"  Is 
the  watchword.  Our  "Quality" 
chicks  are  electrically  hatched, 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  from 
good  stock.  All  leading  vari- 
eties. We  specialize  In  very  choice  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  from  hens  of  very  heavy 
egg-yleldlng  reputation.  Hatching  eggs  and 
electric  brooders.     Write  for  prices. 

Artes.a  Hatchery  (Electric) 

BOX  146.  ARTESIA,  CALIF. 

 Capacity.  125.000  eggs.  

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg-producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices,  May  and  June.  $3.60  per  25; 
$6.60  per  60;  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
and  100-0  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  In  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 1898.  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBA- 
TOR  CO..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma,  Calif. 
CHICKEN    FEED    CUTTER    —    Only    t"  .60. 

Hundreds  used.  Prepaid  anywhere.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  catalog.  ARNOTT  &  CO.. 
Inc..  Wholesale   Implements.   112-118   S.  Los 

Angeles  St..  I ,os  Angeles.  

I ']'. [■: I :  BOOK.   "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on   application    t'     COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Petaluma.  Calif. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

CARMEL  MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA:  GOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  de  Rosas.  Carmel-by-thc-Sea.  Calif. 
HART'S    M'AMMOfH    BRONZE  TURKEYS 

and  eggs.    Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  Calif. 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS^ 

CHOICE    GLADIOLAS   at    reduced    prices — 
12   bulbs,   all      standard  named  varieties, 
regular  retail  price  $1.60  to  $1.75.  sent  poet- 
paid   for  $1.   30  bulbs  for  $2  ROSEDALE 
FLOWER  GARDENS.  Pacific  Prove.  Calif. 
GLADIOLUS  BULBS — 25  first-size  bulbs  or 
40    bloorelng-slze   bulbs   for    $1.  postpaid. 
Send  for  price  list  for  choice  gladiolus.  Carl 
O.  Jorgensen,  336  Salinas  St..  Salinas,  Calif. 
GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F    R    Walker.  Puente.  Calif. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS^ 

CLARKADOTA  fig   cuttings.   $25   per  thou- 
sand.   RADIUS  &  POMEROY.  Oakdale.  Cal. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — 
Chewing:  6  pounds,  $1.75;  10  pounds.  $3. 
Smoking:  5  pounds.  $1.26;  10  pounds,  $2;  20 
pounds.  $3.60  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.     FARMERS'   CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 

BACCO  UNION,   l'uducah.  Ky.  

HOMESPUN     TOBACCO — Chewing:     6  lbs.. 

$1.76;  10  lbs..  $3;  20  lbs..  $5.26.  Smoking: 
6  lbs.,  $1.25:  10  lbs..  $2:  20  lbs..  $3.50.  Send 
no  money:  pay  when  received.  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO  GROWERS.   Paducah.  Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WOOL  SCOURED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  made  Into  Batts, 
Comforters  and  Mattresses.  Old  wool  bed- 
ding made  new.  .Write  for  prices  and  ship- 
ping tags.  CRESCENT  BATT  AND  BED- 
DING CO..  Stayton.  Oregon. 

i m  plem  ent|I5H£I515£I£S? 

USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS — Harrows.  Cul- 
tivators. Plows.  Tractors,  Tractor  Tools. 
Save  half  price.  ARNOTT  &  CO..  Inc.,  112- 
118  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Be- 
tween First  and  Second  Sts. 

ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roads; 
electricity,  telephones;  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02, 
Publicity  Committee,   Paradise,  California. 

HELP_WAJ|^ED— Instruction 

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen,  mechan- 
ics send  today  for  free  copy  America's 
most  popular  motor  magazine.  Contains 
helpful  articles  on  overhauling,  repairing. 
Ignition,  carburetors,  batteries,  etc.  A  uto- 
moblle  Digest.  606  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati. 
RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS — Start  $130  mo.; 

expenses  paid.  Specimen  examination 
questions    free.      Columbus    Institute,  11-7. 

Columbus.  Ohio.  

HEMSTITCHING.  Plcoting  atlachment.  Fits 
any  mach.  Artistic  work.  Illustration,  de- 
scrip .  B.  KrafH.  Bo^_»J?6jOF_san_  Fran..  Cal. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl.. 

surfsce  Irrlgat.  pipe.  Pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
8  and  »  ••!...  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all 
sites.  Demmltt  Co.,  110  N.  Main.  Yards,  lit 
xjale.    Phone  Bdwy.  19S4.  Los  Angeles: 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

itate  Inspected  and  Approved 
California  Irrigated  Lands 

<CfW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmers  only.  In  tracts  of  40  acres  or 
ess.  Located  In  the  heart  of  Fresno  County, 
ith  a  population  of  126.000. 

If  you  are  a  REAL  farmer,  with  $5000 
apital  or  credit,  or  have  dairy  stock  or 
aim  equipment  for  development,  we  can 
locate  you  on  40  acres  of  this  land  on  a  cash 
payment  of  only  $1000.  Balance  12  years  at 
6%.  Applications  for  these  tracts  of  40 
acres  or  less  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
'RDER  RECEIVED. 

These  rich.  Irrigated  lands  are  suitable  for 
deciduous  fruits,  grapes,  vegetables,  alfalfa, 
hogs  and  poultry.  Especial  opportunity  now- 
Tor  dairymen.  Good  roads,  modem  schools, 
i-hurches,  railroad  and  auto  bus  transporta- 
tion.    Creamery  being  built  now. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  In  the  United  States.  Home  of  the 
famous  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  where  Improved 
farms  sell  up  to  $2500  an  acre.  Center  of 
successful  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  literature  to 
W.  E.  JONES,  First  National  Bank,  Ban 
Joaquin.    Fresno    County,  Calif.  


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage: 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Bldg..   Sacramento.  Calif. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

THE  CHARLES  WEEKS  SYSTEM   OF  IN- 
TENSIVE POULTRY  AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE   AND  INDEPENDENCE; 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultrv  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  Is  now  being  estab- 
lished at  Owensmouth.  California.  26  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth,  Calif 


JSEES  AND  HONEY 

BEES   AND   HONEY— Beekeepers'   price  list 
free  or  instruction  booklet  explaining  fully 
for  dime.    Spencer  Apiaries.  Sawteller  Calif. 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  (arm!.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Clearing  Land  With  Stock 

CATTLE,  hogs  and  sheep  are  a  great 
help  in  clearing  river  bottom  land. 
Of  course  goats  are,  also,  but  they  are 
hard  to  confine  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  them  out  of  orchards. 
Cattle  rub  down  burned  and  rotten 
elders,  work  their  way  through  small 
brush  and  rose  bushes  and  browse  on 
almost  everything,  *"hile  sheep  eat  all 
manner  of  tender,  green  bhoots. — W. 
S.  G. 


Free  Cows  Before  Milking? 

IT  is  rarely  that  cows  with  advantage 
can  be  turned  loose,  but  when  thlu 
is  possible  the  best  time  to  do  this  lu 
about  an  hour  before  milking,  rather 
than  afterwards.  *  Our  two  cows  have 
a  pasture  which  is  not  very  good  and 
in  winter  when  trees  and  vines  are  not 
growing  they  find  much  good  grass. 
When  they  are  turned  out  in  the  morn- 
ing after  milking  they  want  to  wander 
off  whenever  they  have  eaten  their 
fill,  but  if  liberated  late  in  the  arte 
noon — as  soon  as  filled  with  grass 
return  to  the  gate  and  wait  to 
milked.' — TULARE  FARMER. 


RATTLESNAKES  KILL  HORSES 
Rattlesnakes  occasionally  k 
horses  In  the  Antelope  Valley,  Lo 
Angeles    County,   usually    biting  th 
victim  on  the  nose,  which  soon  swell 
up.    The  murks  of  the  rattler's  ti 
fangsvjndicate  the  source,  of  inju 
If  applied  soon  enough,  permangan 
of  potash  will  save  the  horse's  llf 
according  to  those  who  have  tried  t 
remedy. 


ALFALFA   TAINTS  MILK 

The  feeding  of  thirty  pounds  of  gr»en 
alfalfa  to  cows  one  hour  before  milking 
produces  a  pronounced  "off"  flavor  and 
odor  in  the  milk,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  rec- 1 
ommends  feeding  this  particular  pro- 
vender five  hours  or  more  before  milk- 
ing. 

BUYS  ONE  HUNDRED  HEIFERS 

A  Marin  County  dairyman  has  or-; 
dered  100  grade  heifers  from  Oregon i 

breeders. 


Why  Not  Kill  Animals  Mercifully? 

A -New  Movement  on  Foot  to  Improve  Butchering 
Practice  in  America 


THE  financial  loss  through  the  cruel 
and  careless  handling  of  animals 
In  transportation  and  at  stockyards 
and  slaughter  houses  Is  estimated  at 
$3,500,000  annually.  Packers  admit  It 
is  enormous  and  that  kindness  pays 
In  dollars  and  cents. 

A  prize  of  $10,000  is  offered  by  the 
.Ywri<'an  Humane  Association  for  a 
mechanical  device  for  rendering  food 
animals  instantly,  completely  and 
painlessly  unconscious  before  the  use 
of  the  knife  In  slaughter  houses.  The 
device  must  be  one  that  can  be  me- 
chanically operated,  economical,  .  safe, 
sure  and  rapid  In  action.  It  must  also 
be  of  such  character  that  It  can  be 
successfully  operated  by  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence. 

It  Is  estimated  that  87  per  cent 
of  the  100,000,000  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  killed  annually  In  the  United 
States  for  food  are  suspended  by  one 
of  the  hind  legs  and  their  throats  cut, 
afterwards  bleeding  to  death.  An  ex- 
amination of  70  cattle  killed  by  this 
method  in  Stuttgart  showed  that  con- 
sciousness continued  for  about  three 
minutes.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
superintendents  of  abattoirs  in  Hol- 
land signed  a  statement  that  "cutting 
the  throat  does  not  sever  the  cerebral 
arteries.  So  long  as  heart  action  con- 
tinues the  brain  receives  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blood,  so  that  complete 
anemia  of  the  brain  does  not  Imme- 
diately follow  the  action  of  the  knife." 

EUROPEAN  METHODS 

Frances  H.  Rowley  visited  last  sum- 
mer municipal  and  other  abattoirs  in 
Norway,  S>eden,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Denmark. 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries  all  ani- 
mals are  stunned  before  the  knife  is 
used  In  the  municipal  abattoirs.  The 
utmost  care  is  used  in  handling  the 
animals,  no  clubs  or  whips  being  em- 
ployed, in  striking  contrast,  says  Mr. 
Rowley,  to  the  Inhumanity  so  often 
seen  In  American  slaughter  houses. 

In  Germany  conditions  are  much 
the  same  as  In  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, a  police  regulation  requiriug 
that  all  animals  be  stunned  before 
being  bled.    Exceptions  are  made  in 


the  case  of  animals  killed  for  Jewish 
consumption.  Calves  and  sheep  are 
stunned  with  a  piece  of  wood  about 
eighteen  Inches  long  and  weighted  at 
one  end  with  Iron,  Pigs  are  forced 
into  a  small  V -shared  box  which  holds 
the  head  tightly  In  place.  An  instru- 
ment containing  a  sliding  bolt  Is 
placed  slightly  above  the  eyes  and  a 
bolt  driven  into  the  brain  by  a  mal- 
let. Larger  animals  are  either  shot 
with  a  heavy  pistol  or  felled  with  a 
pole  axe  or  sledge  hammer. 

In  England  all  slaughtering  for  the 
army  and  navy  is  done  under  the  most 
humane  conditions  possible,  every  ani- 
mal being  stunned  before  being  bled. 
Fifty  cities  have  passed  laws  which 
compel  similar  slaughtering  methods. 
In  a  great  abattoir  at  La  Vlllette, 
France,  the  manner  of  handling  and 
killing  -animals  for  food  is  reported 
to  be  very  Inhuman  and  needlessly 
crude,  forming  a  conspicuous  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  kindness  and 
consideration  observed  In  the  ofther 
European  countries  visited. 

A  tablet  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dresden  abattoir  contains  this  Inscrip- 
tion: 

"Thine  is  a  task  of  blood;  discharge 
that  task 
With  mercy;  let  thy  victim  know 
No  pain,  but  let  the  sudden  blow 
Bring    death,    such    death    as  thou 
wouldst  ask." 


GOATS  BRING   BIG  PRICES 

In  less  than  two  hours  nine  pure- 
bred Toggenburg  does,  belonging  to 
Charles  A.  Stevens,  Chicago  million- 
aire, sold  at  auction  for  $24,945,  an 
average  of  $277  each.  Mr.  Stevens  la 
president  of  a  goat  breeders'  associa- 
tion and  spent  a  portion  of  last  winter 
in  Southern  California,  where  he  vlu- 
lted  a  number  of  milk  goat  farms. 


SPERRY 


BABY  CHICK  FEEDS 

Every  Dealer  Everywhere 


rllPRrL  16,  192S 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Our  new  SunJvflM 
Laboratory,  one  of 
the  finest,  molt  up- 
to-date  in  Ameriem 
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Jig  Money  Running 
I  Store  on  Wheels 

Writ9  today  for  cur  big  free 

book  which  tclla  you  how  to 
aiake  biff  money  running 
"■tore  on  wheels"  atdlina;  m, 
big  line  of  Sanitary  Medi- 
cines, Toilet  ( '"-  .  ■ .  Per- 
fumot.Tea.Coffee.Spicea, 
Stock  Kennedies,  etc.,  di- 
rect to  l  armors  and  homes. 
We  Inntrnct  you  how  to  earn,  clear  of  all 
expanses,  from 

$200  to  $500  a  tytonth 

Our  Belling  plan  wipes  oot  all  competition.  Nearly 
100  differer  t  articled  to  »ell  —  aure  repeaturs;  you  Bell 
to  kame  customers  month  after  month.  You  don  t 
need  to  be  as«In»man  —  simply  1-ave  free  eamplea  — 
article?  sell  themselves  or.  own  meritB.  We  rniate  cor 
products  frorr.  proven  formulae  and  purest  ma- 
terials. In  oar  n -w.  Sunlight  Laboratory,  one  of  the 
finest,  meat  np-to-date  in  America, 
jet  _  -rs  „  f  A  team  and  waeon  or  auto 

l\0  ZeSpZlcil  your  only  investment.  We 
am___.-I._-a  wil>  aUo  eaPp!y  yon  with  a 
KCtfUlrGOt  isno  to  $1000  stock  of  roods 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices,  on  credit  without 
interest.  Most  liberal  plan  —  sqoarest  deal  —  ever 
offend.  Bit  free  book  gives  all  facts.  Write. 
FURST  &  THOMAS.  Box  767.  FREE ''CRT,  ILL. 

Capital  and  Resources  over  S 1 ,000.000.00 


Science's  Discovery 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 


tflner»liz«d   Water   Gete   Hid   of   I> anting  or 
Spring   —    Ulrd*     Delouee  Themselve* 
Tine  for  Baby  Chicks  and  All  Poultry 


the 


A  recent  dinonrery  promises  to  revolutionize  ill 
commonly  accepted  meUiods  for  keeping  poul- 
try free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  wonderful  pro- 
ttuct  keens  the  poultry  always  lice-free  without  the 
poultry  raider  doing  any  work.  It  la  the  simplest, 
sesleit,    surest    aod    best    method    ever  discovered. 


Hick's  Lice  f io.  which  Is  the  n  a  me  of  t hta  re- 
markable lice  remedy,  la  dropped  la  the  chicken  ■ 
drtoking  water.  Taken  into  the  system  of  the  bird, 
"  comes  out  throuch  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin  and 
STery  louse  or  mite  leaves  the  body.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  help  the  hatchubllity  of  the  eggs  and  can- 
not injure  the  flavor  o  fths  eggs  or  meat;  la  harm- 
less to  chicks  and  d  >es  not  affect  the  plumage.  A 
few  daya  treatment  at  Mis  start  and  then  a  Ilttla 
added  to  the  drinking  water  each  month  is  all  that 
fa  rtfcwury. 

Send  No  Money— just  your  naii.«  and  address  to 
Che.*  M  Hick  v  Company.  Oept.  443,  1018  So. 
Wat»vd.  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  A  rsrd  will  do.  Mr. 
Hick  is  h<i  confident  that  link's  lice -Go  will  get 
ltd  or  every  louse  or  mite  that  he  will  seud  you  two 
fart*  (touhle  strrngth  $1  00  packages  for  the  price 
Of  one.  When  t!»"y  arrire.  pay  postman  only  $1.00 
and  po*ta*;e.  Si  II  one  to  your  neighbor  aud  get 
yours  free.  If  you  ire  uot  absolutely  BStisfied 
after  B0  days  trial,  ymr  money  will  he  refunded. 
fThli  offer  is  guai  anteetl  by  two  big  Chicago  banks. 
Who  *ay  that  Mr.  flick  #111  do  exactly  as  he  agrees 
without  Question  or  a  r.ruman  t  Write  today  before 
this  remarks  hie  trial  offer  Is  withdrawn. 


Grape  Mildew 

For  control  of  this  disease 
use  Ortho  Dusting  Sulphur. 

Finest  sulphur  on  the 
market.  Flows  like  liquid 
through  the  dusting  ma- 
chine and  not  only  covers 
the  vines  more  uniformly, 
but  goes  farther. 

Contains  no  acid  so  cannot  burn 
the  leaves. 


JUMJM  IIP 


QRTHO 

^RESULTS 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ada 


Bob  Jones'  Corner 


Little 
Stories 
of 

Farming 


By 

ROBERT  E.  JONES 


ASPARAGUS— FIFTY  A  CRATE.— 
California's  first  crate  of  aspara- 
gus from  the  Sacramento  River  dis- 
trict this  year  sold  for  $50.  It  was 
shipped  from  Walnut  Grove  Febru- 
ary 25th.  Asparagus  is  a  product  in 
which  California  excels.  The  output 
from  California  is  more  than  half  that 
of  the  entire  United  States. 


THE  LYING  HOT  WATER  BOTTLE. 
— The  hot  water  bottle  is  gaining 
notoriety  as  a  medium  for  fakers.  The 
Michigan  girl's  prank  on  doctors  who 
were  deceived  Into  believing  she  was 
running  an  impossible  temperature 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  hot  water 
bottle  was  used  in  a  great  dairy  fake. 
Purebred  breeders  will  recall  how  a 
certain  herdsman,  anxious  to  make  a 
big  record  for  his  millionaire  em- 
ployer, used  a  hot  water  bottle  as  a 
means  of  secretly  adding  cream  to  the 
bucket  into  which  he  was  milking  the 
supposedly  record-breaking  cow.  He 
continued  his  fake  practice  for  a  num- 
ber of  months  by  carrying  the  rubber 
bottle  filled  with  cream  under  his 
blouse  and  letting  the  cream  run  from 
it  through  a  rubber  tube  which  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  tester  on  guard. 
This  hot  water  bottle  has  caused  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  more 
trouble  even  than  the  Michigan  girl's 
bottle  caused  the  medics. 

OLD  DAYS  IN  SACRAMENTO 
H.  C.  Muddox,  Sacramento  capi- 
talist and  farmer,  met  George  Murphy, 
Berkshire  breeder  of  Perkins,  the  other 
day,  and  the  conversation  drifted  onto 
old  times  in  the  Capitol  City.  The 
Murphy  family  has  been  in  the  farm 
<ame  almost  since  John  A.  Sutter 
started  the  town  of  Sutterville,  which 
later  became  Sacramento.  George 
Murphy's  father  exhibited  purebred 
Berkshire  hogs  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  a  day  when  the  breeders  of 
today  literally  were  on  a  milk  diet.  "I 
can  remember  your  father  very  well," 
Muddox  remarked  to  George  Murphy. 
"I  used  to  sell  him  fish  at  $2  a  barrel. 
I'd  seine  the  fish — cats  and  perch — 
from  Burns  Slough  and  your  father 
would  take  them  out  in  his  spring 
wagon  to  stock  a  reservoir  at  Perkins." 
It  is  of  interest  to  mention  that  this 
Burns  Slough,  where  Muddox  used  to 
get  his  fish,  now  has  disappeared,  for 
the  heart  of  Sacramento's  residence 
section  is  built  over  it,  and  the  oM  de- 
pression has  become  a  trunk-line  of  the 
city's  sewage  system. 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT 
"The  white  race  cannot  survive 
without  dairy  products." 

Who  first  said  It,  and  when?  The 
quoted  sentence  is  so  true  and  so  self- 
evident  to  one  who  has  but  a  smatter- 
ing of  human  history.  It  seems  to  have 
age,  like  so  many  of  those  truisms 
which  have  come  down  from  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  It  might  have 
been  uttered  by  one  who  made  litera- 
ture his  vocation,  for  the  tone  of  iL 
The  odd  thing  is  that  the  sentence  has 
neither  age,  nor  was  it  uttered  by  a 
historian.  It  Is  a  product  of  the  lata 
great  war  and  was  voiced  by  no  less  an 
efficient,  modern  American  than  Her- 
bert Hoover.  Hoover  made  the  state- 
ment in  a  speech  before  the  Associated 
Charities  in  San  Francisco  in  1919.  It 
was  the  expression  of  his  belief, 
grounded  on  the  experience  ha  gained 
feeding  starving  children  of  Europe 
during  the  Great  War.  It,  therefore, 
is  not  a  mere  well-rounded  sentence, 
but  the  expression  of  a  scientific  fact, 
put  Into  a  simple  sentence  by  a  man 
not  connected  with  the  dairy  industry, 
who  has  only  the  welfare  of  humanity 
at  heart.  California  specialty  Jarmera 
are  beginning  to  learn,  too,  that  their 
kind  of  agriculture  cannot  survive 
without  the  dairy  cow. 


Don't  Tear  Up  IJour  Old  Roof 

Coat  it  over  with  S  t  ormti  gilt  and  you  will  have 
a  roof  which  will  resist  rain,  sun  and  sudden  changes 
in  temperature. 

vStormtigHt  is  easily  arr 
plied  by  unskilled  labor. 
Just  Pour  it  On  and  Brush  it  Flat 
Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Everywhere 
Write  for  Book  "Leak-Proof  Roofs" 
Manufactured  by 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc., 

318  E.  Market  St, 


Siormtidhf 

■■aBBBfiig 


269  Spear  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Los  Angeles. 


Circulating   Heat   for    Your   New  Home 

When  you  build  you  can  make  no  better 
heating  investment  than  the 


IP  D  IP  E  Q.  E  g  § 
OF  CIRCULATING  HEAT 

Guaranteed  to  supply  your  home  (ev- 
ery room)  with  healthful,  circulatng 
heat. 

Sure  to  save  you  one-third  to  one-half 
in  fuel  bills — just  as  it  is   doing  for 
others.    It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
*  particulars. 

Distributed,       Installed,       Guaranteed  by 

WATERH0USE-WILC0X  COMPANY 

523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Headquarter*  for 


SYSTEM 


150,000  Calor- 
ics now  in  use 
are  paying  for 
themselves. 


"Kt-lvinator   Klectric   Kef rifferators 
"Hills"  Folding  Ijuvn  Clothes  Dryer 
"SwartWOUt"   Rotary   Roof  Ventilators 


•Wearlte"  House  and  Roof  Paint 
"SherwLn-Willinms"  Paints  and 
Varnishes 


Letlhe  SUN  give  youplmtyofHOTWATER 


ANIGHT 


Will  deliver  an  abundance  of  piping  hot 
water  la  your  home  every  hoar  of  the 
twenty-four. 

Indispensable  If  you   have  no 
gas  supply. 

Saves  over  75%  of  water  heat- 
ing cost  if  you  are  now  using 

gas. 

Over  5500  Day  and  Nhrht  Solar  Water 
Heaters  now  In  successful  operation — 
many  for  over  10  years. 
Can  be  Installed  in  new  or  eld  house* — 
ne  expense  after  first  cost  We  Install. 
Home  owners,  write  for  particulars. 

DEPT.  A 

Day  and  Night  Water  Heater  Co. 

633  Metropolitan  Bids;., 
I..os  Angeles,  Calif. 


QUICK  Ir 


E/fXCTlV? 


KILL  aphis,   red   spider,   thrip  and  scale  without 
damage  to  bud,  blossom,  fruit  or  foliage,  with 
a  non -poisonous  insecticide.    Trial  order  of  one  gal- 
lon making  twenty-five  gallons  of  spray,  $2.00. 

STRAUSS -LASHER  LABORATORIES, 


HANDLE        I963  Santee  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
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Professor  Stoneburn's  Article 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


■ulted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  back- 
yard poultryman. 

Well  bred  flocks  of  Pekins  are  won- 
derfully uniform  in  size  and  type.  The 
ducks  and  drakes  are  very  similar  in 
appearance,  the  latter  being  identified 
by  two  or  three  short,  stiff  feathers 
curving  upward  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

The  typical  Pekin  duck  has  a  bro;ul. 
deep  breast,  carried  low.  The  body  is 
long  and  broad, 
carried  close  to 
the  ground,  slight- 
ly elevated  in 
f*rt>nt  and  sloping 
downward  to  the 
rear.  The  thighs 
and  shanks,  set 
well  back,  are 
short  and  large. 

The  finely 
formed,  long  head, 
with  medium-sized 
bill  and  large, 
deep  eyes,  is  set 
on  a  large,  curved 
neck  which  is 
carried  well  forward.  Short,  close 
wings  are  borne  snugly  against  the 
Bides.  The  whole  bird  is  trim  and  alert. 

For  the  show  room,  adult  drakes 
should  weigh  nine  pounds,  adult  ducks 
eight  pounds,  young  drakes  eight 
pounds,  young  ducks  seven  pounds.  On 
duck  farms  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
manv  specimens  which  greatly  .exceed 

KILL  THEMALL 


Every  Rat  and  Mouse  Easily  Destroyed 
by  New  Discovery.    Not  a  Poison. 


PROF.  STONEBURN 


Absolute  freedom  from  rats,  mice,  gophers 
and  all  rodents  is  now  assured  everyone 
through  Hick's  Rat-Kill.  No  more  trapping 
•r  poisoning  only  a  few;  kill  every  one.. 

Hick's  Rat- 
Kill  kills  ro- 
dents only. 
Harmless  to 
c  h  I  1  d  r  en, 
pets,  poul- 
I  ry  and 
stock. 
Spread  any- 
where. Rats 
eat  It  and 
die  quickly 
outside, 
hunting  wa- 


ter 


N  o 


smell.  Endorsed  by  Farm  Bureau  Experts. 
Proven  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users.  . 

Vr.  Burch  says:  '"Rats  were  greatest  pests. 
House,  barns  and  all  outbuildings  were  full 
of  them.  Haven't  seen  one  since  using  your 
Rat-Kill." 

fiend  No  Money — just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  Chaa.  M  Hick  *  Company,  Dept. 
213,  1018  So.  Wabash  Av.  Chicago,  III.  Mr. 
Hick  Is  so  confident  that  Hick's  Rat-Kill 
will  kill  every  rat  that  he  will  send  you 
two  large  $1.00  packagea  tdouble  strength) 
lor  price  of  one.  When  they  arrive,  pay 
postman  only  fl.00  an>]  postage.  If  not  ab- 
solutely satisfied  after  30  days'  trial,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  No  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  accept  this  offer  as  it  is  fully  guar- 
anteed. Two  big  Chicago  banks  say  Mr. 
Hick  will  do  exactly  as  he  agreea  without 
argument.  Write  today  before  this  trial 
offer  Is  withdrawn. 


the  standard  weights.  In  fact,  there  are 
certain  strains,  or  families,  which  well 
deserve  the  name  Mammoth  Pekins. 

There  is  but  one  variety,  the  white. 
The  plumage  should  be  pure  or  creamy 
white,  black,  feathers  in  any  part  of  the 
plumage  being  a  disqualification  in  ex- 
hibition specimens.  Shanks  and  toes 
are  reddish-orange,  bills  are  orange- 
yellow,  eyes  deep  leaden-blue. 

New  York  City  is  the  largest  market 
for  these  toothsome  ducklings,  and  the 
great  duck-growing  districts  mostly 
are  within  easy  shipping  distance  of 
this  huge  market.  Boston,  also,  calls 
for  large  quantities  of  ducks,  as  do 
many  of  the  great  Summer  resorts 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  certain 
sections  of  comparatively  limited  ex- 
tent, the  annual  output  ranges  from 
500,000  to  2.000.000  ducks. 

Long  Island  is,  perhaps,  the  real 
Eastern  center  of  the  industry,  but 
many  large  duck-farms  are  found  in 
New  England  and  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  boasts  of  several  large 
establishments. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  drop  the  sug- 
gestion that  owners  of  home  flocks  of 
poultry  and  general  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  well  may  grow 
each  season  a  small  bunch  of  ducks 
for  home  use. 

All  such  will  be  wise  if  they  use 
pure-bred  stock,  because  the  common, 
nondescript  "puddle  ducks"  will  not 
prove  satisfactory.  The  Pekin  has  es- 
tablished its  reputation  among  those 
who  know  good  ducks,  the  hard-headed 
commercial  growers. 

Ducks  in.  California 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ready  sale,  and  the  demand  seems  to 
be  Increasing,  especially  in  Los  An- 
geles. One  Southern  grower  main- 
tains large  Hocks  principally  for  egg 
production,  selling  the  product  to 
hotels  and  cafes,  while  two  of  the  re- 
tail grocers  of  the  Southern  city  buy 
duck  eggs  regularly  for  sale  to  cus- 
tomers who  prefer  them  for  baking. 
*  Another  source  of  income  Is  from 
breeding  stock,  which  goes  principally 
to  poultry  raisers,  farmers  and  subur- 
banites who  wish  to  keep  a  few  ducks 
for  home  use.  Large  lots  are  sold  to 
occasional  enthusiasts  who  want  to 
get  into  the  business.  Baby  ducks 
(sold  like  chicks  immediately  after 
hatching)  bring  from  20  to  35  cents 
each,  and  at  Easter  large  numbers  are 
killed  for  stuffing. 

A  discouraging  factor  in  parts  of 
California,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
large-scale  producer,  is  demoralization 
of  the  market  by  owners  of  a  few 
ducks,  who.  individually,  would  not  be 
an  important  factor,  but  who.  collec- 
tively, sell  at  almost  any  price  offered 
by  dealers,  flooding  the  market  with 
low-priced  fowls  of  mixed  sizes  and 


COATES  1418 

"The  Best  Prune  Possible" 

Named,  Propagated  and  Sold  by 

The  Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

MORGAN  HILL,  CALIF. 

Also  propagated  and  sold  under  special 
agreement  by 

The  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Oregon 

And  by  No  One  Else 


uncertain  quality.  Consequently,  the 
grower  who  has  not  developed  a  spe- 
cial demand  of  his  own  never  knows 
just  what  the  situation  will  be  when 
his  stock  is  ready  to  sell. 

Those  who  are  in  the  business  to 
stay  are  overcoming  these  conditions. 
By  standardization  and  intelligent 
managemetnt  they  are  finding  special 
crrfetomers,  and  by  raising  the  one 
most  popular  breetd   (the  White  Pe- 


kin) they  are  creating  a  reputation 
for  uniformity. 

Experienced  breeders  and  feeders 
do  not  advise  any  novice  to  enter  the 
field  with  the  expectation  of  attaining 
large-scale  production  immediately; 
in  fact,  the  duck  business  in  this  State 
»  is  distinctly  a  "specialty,"  operating 
upon  such  a  nice  balance  that  any  at- 
tempt to  "crowd"  the  market  Is  likely 
to  result  In  disaster  for  all  concerned. 


Renewing  the  Brood  Combs 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


A QUANTITY  of  brown  dust  on  the 
alighting  board  is  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  a  comb  that  has  passed 
its  usefulness,  either  from  age  or  from 
decay  caused  by  moisture.  Open  the 
hive  and  you  will  find  one  or  more 
combs,  sometimes  nearly  the  full  set, 
being  torn  down  to  the  mid-rib  or  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  bees,  prepara- 
tory to  rebuilding  as  soon  as  a  free 
flow  of  honey  occurs. 

This  condition  means  a  low  of  effi- 
ciency, as  all  this  old  wax  will  be  re- 
moved and  wasted.  The  cells  and  often 
the  whole  comb  then  must  be  rebuilt 
at  a  time  when  wax  can  be  secreted 
only  at  an  excessive  cost  in  honey  and 
at  a  time  when  every  particle  of  nectar 
is  needed  for  the  normal  progress  of 
the  colony.  Wax  secretion  during  a 
free  flow  of  nectar  is  partly  involun- 
tary; If  voluntarily  accomplished  the 
consumption  of  honey  is  much  greater 
in  producing  the  wax  scales. 

Remove  these  old  combs  and  send 
them  to  the  wax-rendering  tank.  If 
they  should  contain  honey  or  pollen 
needed  by  the  colony  they  may  be 
placed  In  a  super  over  the  brood-nest 
and  the  capplngs  broken.  The  bees 
then  will  soon  carry  down  the  con- 
tents of  the  combs.   Replace  the  latter 

The  Latest  Flowers 

Tf  WE  want  to  keep  our  gardens  up 
*  to  date,  we  must  change  the  style 
of  them,  just  as  we  do  our  clothes.  The 
double  and  anemone-flowered  cosmos 
have  displaced  the  old  single  ones 
among  flower  lovers,  but  generally  an 
Inopportune  frost  came  along,  when 
they  were  at  their  best.  This  year  for 
the  first  time,  two  Eastern  firms  list 
-early-blooming  double  cosmos,  and  June 
and  July  will  see  them  in  full  bloom. 
Any  one  wanting  these  seeds  can  obtain 
the  names  of  the  dealers  by  writing 
the  editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

A  new  lily.  Lilium  Regale  (Regal 
Lily)  was  introduced  into  America  from 
China  by  E.  H.  Wilson,  now  traveling 
in  Australia  for  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  lily  comes  from  a 
part  of  China  which  has  hot  and  dry 
summers  and  cold  frosty  winters,  and 
is  particularly  suited  to  all  parts  of 
California.  It  blooms  in  June  or  July 
and  is  very  beautiful,  having  petals 
white  inside,  tinged  pink  outside,  and 
a  beautiful  yellow  throat.  A  new  per- 
ennial sunflower,  about  the  size  of  the 
Klondyke  cosmos,  frost-proof,  is  very 
much  finer  for  display  and  cutting. 
Hclianthus  Angustifolius  is-  its  name, 
and  it  blooms  the  first  year  from  seed. 
The  dahlia-flowered  zinnias  bid  fair 
to  supplant  the  old  giant-flowered,  as 
the  flowers  have  a  softness  not  seen 
In  .the  older  varieties.  Overlapping 
rounded  petals  give  a  depth  to  the  blos- 
soms and  the  colors  are  blended  tints. 
Instead  of  staring  reds  and  yellows. — 
ELGENIA  B.  BIXBY. 


with  drawn  combs,  never  with  sheets 
of  foundation,  for  if  foundation  js  given 
to  a  colony  at  any  time  when  a  flow 
of  honey  is  not  being  gathered  It  will 
be  seriously   injured   or  destroyed. 

Keep  combs  sound  and  serviceable 
by  exchanging  as  suggested  above,  es- 
pecially at  the  first  thorough  inspec- 
tion early  in  the  spring.  Often  the 
condensation  of  "moisture  at  the  sides 
of  the  hive  or  leakage  from  a  defective 
cover  causes  the  outside  combs  to  be- 
come moldy  and  brittle.  Such  combs 
are  seldom  used  afterwards  until  they 
are  torn  down  and  renewed  by  the 
bees.  Usually  this  process  commences 
at  the  front  end  of  the  outside  combs, 
nearest  the  entrance,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  combs  are  destroyed. 
This  leaves  a  large  vacant  space, 
which  is  promptly  occupied  by  black 
spiders  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
colony. 

These  sometimes  are  a  serious  men- 
ace In  secluded  apiaries.  They  are 
fond  of  stringing  their  webs  in  the 
flight  line  from  the  entrance  of  a  hive 
and  catch  hundreds  of  bees  In  these 
nets.  When  spring  Inspecting,  tip  up 
the  hives  and  kill  every  spider  in 
sight.  If  ventilated  covers  are  used 
give  them  attention  also. 

NATIONAL  _ 

SILOS 

TANKS  -  LUMBER 


From  the  cheapest  that's  good  to  the  b««t 
that's  made— National  Quality  Slloa  ara 
made  from  finest  lumber,  accurate!; 
scientifically  designed  and  braced  t< 
stand  any  weather.  Esclusivepatentsp 
tect  our  better  bracing  system, 
doors,  and  other  exclusive 
features.   From  the  heart  of 
the  world's  greatest  lumber 
country  we  ship  our  lumber, 
tanks  and  silos  anywhere. 
Write  for  Making  Silage' 
—  It's  an  Interesting 
book  full  of  facts  and 
money-making  Idesa 


ratety  ntleo, 

iced  to  wlth- 
patenttpro- 
j>,  improved 

Rib 


'A  biatiorud  Sib  is  a  Sign 
of  Prosperity.'* 

NATIONAL 


TANK  •  PIPE  CO. 

1*8  Col  Blvd.      Portland,  Ore. 


Blue  Jays  and  Sap  Suckers 

AN  Eldorado  County  rancher  claims 
that  California  jays  and  sap  suck- 
ers last  year  ruined  a  heavy  crop  of 
nuts  on  his  six-acre  almond  orchard. 
The  birds  bored  through  the  shells 
of  the  green  nuts  and  extracted  the 
kernels,  which  then  had  the  consist- 
ency of  jelly. 

Small  windmills  failed  to  frighten  j 
away  the  birds.  Dusting  the  fruit 
with  nlco-dust  discouraged  the  marau- 
ders to  some  extent,  but  Injured  the 
fruit.  Audubon  societies  are  asked  to 
suggest  means  for  protecting  the 
young  almond  crops  from  the  birds. 
Many  bird  lovers  deny  that  sap  suck 
ers  bore  through  the  bark  of  healthy 
trees,  claiming  that  the  birds  make 
■uoh  holes  only  In  pursuit  of  Insects 
within.— O.  H.  B. 


Klein  *mA*net  prW*  on  grrat  tnil- 
lion-HulUr  itock  of  dt»n>      *    ■     '  m 
and  Jewelry — you  one-third  and  *Laa, 
tru«t*  you  for  whit  you  want  La  ret*  anlitali 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG    njrtsci  ml  s 

It    tells    the    «hole    llory— hrauti-  J"*?1^ 
fully   Illustrate!   atnutJoiiLl    UKuni  ' *  »'  "J!"*"" 
sod  riplslnt  credit  plan  that  |ila«re 
them  wtinln  easy  reach.    Why  wait 
kmxer?    Writs  for  caulof  loulj — sure! 

KLEIN  &  CO  pj"  ^.."cSKbJSB 

Heart)  Oaa'Fsartli  r»»'u->  s>*e  let  .has. 

Write  for  Plans  and 
Pictures  zIj^^s^s. 


ter  construction,  saves 
i— i    *-•'  -'  and  practica 
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FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 
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Los  Angeles'  Great  Terminal  Market 


UNLIKE  moat  large  cities,  Lob  Angelea  ships  out  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  than  are  imported  into  the  municipality,  10,000  carloads 
being  exported  annually,  while  only  7000  are  received.  More  than  half 
the  carlot  imports  consist  of  potatoes,  of  which  4000  carloads  are  re- 
ceived annually,  principally  from  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Be- 
tween 600  and  700  carloads  are  .brought  in  by  auto  trucks. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  Los  Angeles  produce  market  is  that 
86  per  cent  of  the  vegetables  and  35  per  cent  of  the  fruits  consumed 
here  are  grown  locally.  One-fourth  of  all  the  lettuce,  cauliflower  and 
mixed  vegetable  shipments  are  produced  near  the  city. 


The  terminal  wholesale  produce  market  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  country.  It  consists  of  a  two-story  concrete  building  sur- 
rounding two  entire  blocks.  Brokers,  shippers  and  wholesalers  occupy 
the  second  story,  while  the  ground  floor  is  divided  into  open-front  or 
"stalls"  for  the  storing  and  display  of  merchandise. 

The  market  opens  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closes  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  greatest  activity  being  between  6  and  8  a.  m 
The  producers'  .market,  located  at  Ninth  and  San  Pedro  streets,  opens 
at  midnight  and  closes  six  hours  later.  Many  jobbers  buy  their  sup- 
plies at  the  producers'  market  before  the  terminal  market  opens  and 
then  sell  to  dealers  at  the  latter  place. 


a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Los  Angeles 
market  is  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  crates 
and  boxes  for  handling  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  instead  of  baskets  and  barrels 


Scenes  which  at  first 
appear  confusing 
esolve  themselves  into  most  -orderly 
handling  of  great  quantities  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


There  has 
been  a 
noticeable 
decrease 
in  the 

number  of  Japanese  engaged  in  the  vege- 
table industry,  according  to  authorities. 
However,  many  yellow  faces  are  seen  among 
the  traders  at  the  market.  Almost  like  a 
scene  from  the  Old  World. 


The  bulk  of  the  apples  come 
from  the  Watsonvi(le  district, 
Santa  Cruz  County,  although  in- 
creasingly large  shipments  are  be- 
ing received  from  the  mountain 
valleys. 


A  suburban  retailer  uses  his  car  to  haul  the  day's  supplies  of 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  market  to  his  store. 


Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  the  trucks  and  wagons  come 
and  go.   One  wonders  who  consumes  these  mountains  of  food. 


Preventing  "Red-Berry  "Disease 


splendid  example  of  complete  control 
of  the  trouble,  while  adjoining  un- 
sprayed  vines  produced  only  red  ber- 
ries. Any  of  the  sulphur  sprays  may 
cause  burning  If  applied  during  hot 
weather  or  when  the  plants  are  In  need 
of  soil  moisture,  but  if  applied  under 
normal  conditions  will  give  complete 
control-  at  small  cost. 


J' 


Samples  of  Him- 
alaya blackber- 
ries infested  with 
microscopic  in- 
sects 


[une  Buds  and  Yearlings 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  peach  grow- 
ers this  year  were  given  the  choice 
of  "June  buds"  at  25  cents  and  year- 
lings at  40  cents.  Both  kinds  sold 
well,  the  demand  for  good,  local-grown 
trees  exceeding  the  supply. 

Peach  seedlings  are  sometimes 
budded  in  June,  the  buds  making  suffi- 
cient growth  the  same  season  to  jus- 
tify transplanting  the  trees.  Other 
seedlings  are  budded  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, dormant  buds  being  used.  The 
latter  "set"  in  the  fall  and  make  a 
large  growth  the  next  year. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  yearlings 
have  one-year  tops  on  two-year  roots, 
while  the  June  buds  grow  during  the 
summer  on  seedlings  which  have  been 
started  early  in  the  spring. 


Concords  in  Demand 

GROSS  receipts  of  $7700  from  thr 
and  one-half  acres  of  Conco 
grapes  is  the  remarkable  reco 
claimed  by  W.  J.  Embree  of  El  Mon 
(Los  Angeles  County). 

"My  Concords  have  been  the  belt 
profit  producers  on  my  ranch,"  asserts 
Mr.  Embree,  who  raises  also  rhubarb, 
walnuts  and  other  specialties.  This 
little  patch  of  grapes  produced  33  tons 
of  fruit  last  year,  and  I  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
cuttings." 

The  fruit  is  packed  in  four-basket 
crates  and  sold  on  the  Los  Angeles 
market.  Each  container  is  labeled. 
"Genuine  Eastern  Concords." 

Whether  the  high  prices  and  insist- 
ent demand  are  due  to  the  hunger  of 
Eastern  tourists  for  the  Concord  flavor, 
or  to  the  superior  quality  of  these 
grapes  when  grown  nnder  irrigation  in 
California,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  an  enormous  demand  for  nursery 
stock  of  this  variety. 
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Department  of  Economic  Entomuluirv. 
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THROUGHOUT  the  State  there  is 
a  growing  number  of  complaints 
regarding  the  red  berry  disease 
which  affects  the  Himalaya  black- 
berry. In  some  sections  this  trouble 
has  affected  and  destroyed  the  entire 
crop,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  berries 
never  ripened  beyond  the  red  stage. 

In  some  cases  the  berries  remained 
small,  while  in  others  they  appeared 
normal  or  abnormally  large  in  size. 
Some  of  the  berries  became  partially 
ripe,  half  or  more  of  the  druplets  re- 
maining red  and  the  rest  turning  black. 
The  trouble  is  apparently  confined  at 
the  present  time  to  the  Himalaya  va- 
riety, but  may,  in  time,  spread  to  other 
kinds  of  blackberries. 

For  some  time  the  cause  of  this  mys- 
terious trouble  was  unknown.  It  was 
finally  discovered  that  the  cause  was  a 
microscopic  mite,  Eriophyes  gracilit 
(N'alepa).  Tbis  insect  is  closely  related 
to  the  pear  leaf  blister  mite  and  the 
silver  or  rust  mite  of  citrus  trees.  It 
is  pale  white  in  color,  elongate  in  shape, 
with  but  fenr  legs  near  the  head,  which 
Is  composed  largely  of  piercing  and 
sucking  parts. 

MITES  INJURE  BERRIES 
The  very  minute  mites  live  during 
the  winter  in  the  leaf  buds  on  the  canes 
and  make  their  way  to  the  blossoms  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  oi>en.  Entering 
the  blossoms  they  work  down  to  the 
bases  of  the  green  developing  druplets, 
where  they  feed,  causing  a  stunting  or 
abnormal  growth  of  the  growing  ber- 
ries and  prevent  ripening. 

They  soon  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
Infested  plants,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
small  patches  where  not  a  single  berry 
ripened,  and  large  patches  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop  could  not  be 
harvested.  Red  berries  hang  on  the 
vines  all  winter  in  the  coastal  regions 
of  the  State  and  are  found  to  harbor 
thousands  of  the  over-wintering  mites. 

The  mites  have  naturally  been  dis- 
tributed with  the  plants  and  In  all  prob- 
ability will  he  found  wherever  the  Him- 
alaya berry  is  grown  extensively.  It 
appears  that  the  pest  was  Introduced 
Into  this  country  with  the  host  and  it 
has  taken  some  years  for  It  to  breed  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  its  presence 
known. 

PEST  EASY  TO  CONTROL 
The  fortunate  thing  about  this  pest  Ik 
the  cheapness,  effectiveness  and  ease  of 
control,  all  of  which  were  thoroughly 
demonstrated  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  last  year.  As  in  the  case  of  most 
mites,  sulphur  Is  the  basis  of  the  mate- 
rial used  to  kill  them.  The  most  Impor- 
tant time  to  spray  is  in  March,  when 
the  new  growth  is  starting.  At  this 
time  use  one  gallon  of  liquid  lime-sul- 
phur to  100  gallons  of  water,  or  the 
equivalent  of  dry  lime-sulphur.  One  ap- 
plication is  sufficient  for  complete  con- 
trol. If  the  work  Is  thoroughly  done. 

If  the  spring  application  Is  not  ef- 
fective, the  mites  may  be  destroyed  any 
time  during  the  summer  by  using  five 
pounds  of  wettable  sulphur  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  liquid  sprays  are 
preferable  Tor  this  work  because  dry 
flowers  of  sulphur  often  causes  severe 
damage  to  the  foliage  during  hot 
weather. 

In  our  spray  tests  last  year  every 
sprayed  bush  or  row  stood  out  ax  a 


Samson  Dealers  in 


Jl»l   *  DIMk 
BiianlitH.  Calitaraia 
Mm  4  Fryer 
CklM.  Calllaraia 
C.  T.  arm 
Oca  liat*.  Calllaraia 
CmW   Harawar*  Ca.. 
Caaiftaa.  Callfaraia 
<aa  Valky  Caoa.  Ca..  I  at. 
Cmk.  Callfaraia 
Pkllty  a  BUI 
El  Caatra.  Callfaraia 
Luaaklaaa  A  Jawstt 

Euros*.  Callfaraia 
L.  A.  Baka  Tin  Ca. 
Fraasa.  Calllaraia 
W.  H.  Maaaar  Ca. 
Gltasale.  Calllaraia 


California 

Garaaa    Caart  Caraaa 
Halfywaai.  Callfaraia 
Lraa  4  I  ray 
Laai.  Calllaraia 
Gairti.   Haaaa  A  SlalH 
Lai  A  at*  Ira.  Callfaraia 

Rack   A  Yaaaa 
Marmllle.  Calitaraia 
M.  B.  MaauKaa 
Madcita.  Calllaraia 
Bailar.  Shaw  Ca..  Im. 
Oaaliaa.  Calllaraia 
Oataria  VakaaUiat  Wartu 
Oataria.  Calllaraia 
N.  R.  Slayata  Ca. 
Paaaaiaa.  CalHarala 
E.   M.    Hiaaiaa    A  San 
Paaaaa.  Calllaraia 
N.   A.  McClaymat 
firrmlaa.  Callfaraia 


I.   A.   Sttkkiai  Tin  A 
Accruary  Ca. 
Saaraaaata.  CaNlaraia 
Saa    Baraaralaa  Vakaairiat 
War«».  Saa   Baraanllaa.  Cal 
Pkilly.    Sill   A  Haalrr 
Saa  Diraa.  Calllaraia 
WiHla   ftltctltr  Ca 
Saa  Fnatiaaa.  Calllaraia 
Savai«ar1a«r  B*ai 
Saa  Jan.  Calllaraia 
taai  Gaaaaiaa  Tin  Stan 
Saala  Aaa.  CalHarala 
Kaaai.  Akaart  A  Mauaaiaa 
Saala   Barbara.  Calllaraia 
E.   O    Rakel   Matar  Ca. 
Saata  Maria.  Callfaraia 

Lac   A.  Biakr 
Saata  Maaica.  Calllaraia 
6.  A.  Maraaaa.  Ca. 
Starataa.  California 
Wkltliar  Marawart  Ca..  tat 


It  is  not  mere  rubber  and  material  alone  that 
make  Samson's  what  they  are.  True,  the 
materials  used  in  Samsons  are  the  very  finest 
obtainable,  and  the  mechanical  principles  on 
which  they  are  built  are  the  most  advanced 
in  the  entire  industry-  but  it  is  honest  skilled 
conscientious  workmanship  that  gives  to 
Samson's  that  inherent  stamina  for  which 
they  are  famous 

Samson's  are  built  step  by  step,  slowly  and 
conscientiously  under  the  most  ideal  factory 
conditions.    No  better  tires  than  Samson's 

are  built  anywhere. 


&  Rubber  Corp., 

Manufacturer* 

it  Pico  SU 
An**!**.  CaL 


.SAMS0M  V,zT-  CORDS 


Although  Petaluma's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  her  premier  egg  which  H.  A.  Weinland,  Sonoma  County  Farm  Adviser,  declares 
production,  she  also  possesses  a  splendid  co-operative  creamery,      is  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  successful  in  America. 
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Co-operation  Pays  Marin  and  Sonoma  Dairymen 

Efficient  Management  and  a  Large  and  Loyal  Membership  Bring  Success  to 
Pet alum a's  Big  Co-operative  Creamery  Enterprise 


SUC  CESSFUL  co-operative 
oreamery?  The  Eastern 
farmer  smiled  skeptically, 
remarking  that  he  was  from 

1\&^t  I  Missourl — °r  words  to  that 
gEjjg>|  effect. 
;C^g>l  "Why,  my  friend,"  confided 
the  newcomer,  "the  corn  belt 
1b  smeared  all  over  with  rural  cream- 
ery wrecks.  Wait  a  minute,"  he  pro- 
tested, lifting  a  horny  hand  as  the  Cali- 
fornian  started  to  tell  how  much  better 
we  did  things  out  here  in  the  Paclfio 
West.  "Didn't  the  Oregon  Dairymen's 
League  fizzle  out  just  last  year,  leav- 
ing a  lot  of  producers  holding  the 
sack? 

"I  wonder  why  it  is,"  continued  the 
grain  and  pork  producer,  "that  we 
farmers  fall  down  oftener  on  the 
creamery  proposition  than  any  other 
In  the  line  of  co-operation  except  pos- 
sibly the  running  of  a  store.  If  this 
Petaluma  butter  factory  is  an  honest- 
to-goodness  success,  I'd  sure  like  to  see 
the  proof." 

Willing  to  investigate,  the  farmer- 
tourist  accompanied  his  California 
friend  to  the  large  and  substantial 
looking  dairy  products  faotory  which 
takes  care  of  the  cream  from  400 
Marin  and  Sonoma  County  cows. 

"Did  you  say  400?"  asked  the  East- 
erner. When  assured  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the'  number,  he  remarked: 
"That  goes  a  long  way  towards  ac- 
counting for  the  success  you  claim  for 
this  establishment.  One  of  the  two 
great  difficulties  we,  encountered  in 
starting  farmers'  creameries  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  especially  in 
keeping  them  going,  was  to  get  enough 
oows  lined  up  to  prevent  the  overhead 
from  breaking  down  the  enterprise. 
We  learned  that  it  takes  an  immense 
amount  of  cream  to  make  a  butter  fac- 
tory a  success." 

VOLUME  CUTS  OVERHEAD 

When  we  learned  the  Petaluma  plant 
was  making  nearly  six  tons  of  butter 
per  day — 3,000,000  pounds  per  year— 
the  Easterner  was  more  than  half  con- 
vinced of  the  success  of  the  establish- 
ment. With  such  a  large  volume  of 
business  there  seemed  to  him  no  good 
reason  why  the  members  should  not 
receive    attractive    prices    for  their 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

(See  Illustrations  on  Opposite  Page) 


product.  Nothing  but  mismanagement, 
we  agreed,  could  account  for  failure. 

FALSE  ECONOMY  EXPENSIVE 

"Mismanagement!  That's  the  other 
rock  on  which  so  many  of  our  co- 
operative ships  were  wrecked,"  re- 
marked the  man  from  Missouri.  "We 
didn't  realize  until  it  was  too  late, 
generally,  what  a  difficult  proposition 
It  was  to  manage  a  mutual  concern 
successfully.  The  one  big  idea  we  had 
was  economy.  We  hired  cheap  men 
and  we  got  what  we  hired.  Cheap  they 
were,  in  one  way,  but  expensive  in  the 
end,  for  they  wasted  most  of  the 
money  we  put  into  the  creameries." 

In  the  comfortable  creamery  office, 
W,  B.  Hopkins,  manager,  told  us  the 
story  of  the  enterprise.  "When  we  or- 
ganized, nine  years  ago,  we  had  thirty- 
three  members.  Now  we  have  nearly 
400.  Our  growth  has  been  gradual,  but 
permanent.  Our  business  rests  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  the  corner  stone  of 
which  is  abundant  supplies  and  plenty 
of  capital. 

"A  record  of  prompt  payment  of 
good  prices,  covering  a  long  term  of 
years,  insures  the  loyalty  of  old  mem- 
bers and  the  acquisition  of  new  ones." 

"Just  what  do  you  call  good  prices?" 
inquired  the  visiting  skeptic. 

PREMIUM  BUTTERFAT  PRICES 

"The  San  Francisco  price  last  year 
averaged  51.18  cents  a  pound,"  an- 
swered Hopkinsr  "We  paid  our  mem- 
bers 54.97  cents,  a  premium  of  2.79 
above  the  market." 

"That  was  certainly  a  fine  figure," 


admitted  the  Easterner.  "But  how  did 
you  know  just  what  price  you  could 
afford  to  pay?  One  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  our  managers  made  was  to 
overestimate  the  price,  which  resulted 
in  loss  and  dissatisfaction  later  on 
when  our  accounts  were  properly  au- 
dited." 

"That's  one  mistake  we  carefully 
avoided  making,"  explained  the  Peta- 
luma creamjsryman.  "We  first  pay  the 
current  market  price  and  then  at  the 
end  of  every  six  months,  when  all  ex- 
penses are  carefully  counted  and  every 
contingency  provided  for,  the  net 
profits  are  apportioned  to  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk 
and  cream  which  they  have  delivered 
to  the  plant. 

"This  bonus  has  averaged  IV2  to  2 
cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  It  Is  a 
substantial  advantage  in  the  form  of 
cash  profits;  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  co-operation,  which 
our  patrons  wisely  appreciate. 

PAY  INTEREST  ON  CAPITAL 

"In  addition  to  above-the-market 
prices,  our  members  have  been  paid  6 
to  8  per  cent  annual  interest  on  the 
$80,332  which  they  have  invested  in 
the  business.  We  have  proceeded  on; 
the  theory  that  money  is  entitled  to 
wages,  independent  of  any  profits 
which  might  be  made. 

"During  the  past  five  years  we  have 
accumulated  a  reserve  fund  of  $10,000. 
This  surplus  is  to  be  added  to  our 
capital  stock,  making  the  shares  worth 
$7  each,  instead  of  $5,  their  present 
book  value.     New  members  will  be 


charged  $7  a  share.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  those  who  risked  cream  and 
capital  to  establish  this  co-operative 
enterprise  have  been  benefited  in  three 
ways:  extra  good  prices,  interest  on 
their  money  and  surplus  profits.  We 
expect  to  Issue  20,000  shares  at  $7 
each,  which  will  give  us  ample  work- 
ing capital." 

As  we  inspected  the  establishment 
we  were  impressed  with  its  size  and 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  The 
employment  of  efficient  methods  and 
up-to-date,  adequate  equipment  were 
everywhere  apparent.  The  testing  and 
sterilizing  departments  are  fitted  with 
the  latest  approved  appliances  for  de- 
termining the  richness  of  cream  and 
insuring  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
butter  produced. 

PROFITABLE  BY-PRODUCTS 

When  questioned  regarding  tho  rea- 
sons for  the  conspicuous  success  and 
gratifying  growth  of  the  creamery. 
Manager  Hopkins  became  modestly 
reticent.  We  observed,  however,  that 
instead  of  "sloughing  off"  the  butter- 
milk at  a  nominal  price,  it  was  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  large  quan- 
tities of  dry  curd  and  casein.  The 
former  is  sold  for  chicken  feed,  bein^ 
easier  to  handle  than  buttermilk.  The 
casein  is  used  as  a  spreader  and 
sticker  for  spray  solutions.  Most  of  it 
is  shipped  East.  In  addition,  to  cream, 
the  plant  receives  about  twenty-five 
tons  of  whole  milk  per  day  during  the 
spring  season. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  favor- 
able markets,  a  125,000-pound  cold 
storage  plant  is  being  built;  it  will  be 
used  to  store  butter  during  the  low- 
price  season  and  hold  it  until  values 
advance  to  a  profitable  figure. 

"Man  and  nature  here  have  com- 
bined to  produce  very  favorable  condi- 
tions for  our  business,"  Mr.  Hopkins 
explained,  by  way  of  passing  fhe  suc- 
cess buck  out  of  his  deserving  hands. 
"Cows  subsist  on  natural  grass  four  te 
six  months  of  the  year,  while  oat  and 
barley  hay  furnish  nutritious  roughage 
at  other  seasons.  Some  dairymen  mix 
their  seed  grain  with  vetch,  whioh 
greatly  increases  the  yield.  Others 
feed  stock  beets,  which  make  good 
cow  feed,  but  lots  of  hard  work. 

"Years  ago  (Continued  on  Page  11) 


This  Is  Avocado  Planting  Time  in  the  Southland 


THE  avocado  is  particularly  well 
suited  to  yard  and  garden  plant- 
ing in  town  and  suburban  dis- 
tricts. It  is  a  very 
ornamental  ever- 
green, producing 
fruit  of  high  qual- 
ity and  value,  and 
is  free  from  the 
bothersome 
scale  Insects  and 
diseases  which  af- 
fect citrus  and 
other  fruits.  Where 
I  there  is  room  for 
several  trees,  a 
proper  selection  of 
varieties  will  pro- 
vide mature  fruit 
throughout  the  year. 

During  the  last  five  years  Southern 
California  nurserymen  have  made  great 
progress  in  learning  how  to  produce 
good  trees,  and  the  stock  available 
this  year  is  100  per  cent  better  and 
more  likely  to  grow  well  than  that  ot- 
tered five  years  ago. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PLANTING 

March  and  April  are  the  best  months 
tor  planting,  although  trees  planted  as 
late  as  June  may  do  well  if  given  spe- 
cial attention.  All  avocado  trees 
should  be  dug  with  a  large  ball  of  earth 
securely  wrapped  with  burlap.  They 
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should  be  lifted  when  in  a  dormant 
state.  About  half  the  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  the  tips  of  the  side 
branches  cut  back.  They  are  then  stored 
in  a  lath  house  or  other  shady  place, 
the  spaces  between  the  balls  is  firmly 
packed  with  shavings,  and  the  trees 
sprinkled  daily  for  about  two  weeks  or 
until  the  buds  swell  and  new  growth 
starts  which  is  the  signal  -for  planting. 

LARGE  HOLES  REQUIRED 

Large  holes  two  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  deep  should  be  dug.  No  manure 
or  fertilizer  should  be  put  in  the  hole, 
but  rich  top  soil  should  be  put  in  and 
tramped  down  until  the  tree  when  set 
will  be  at  the  same  level  with  the  sur- 
faoe  as  it  was  in  the  nursery. 

The  hole  then  is  half  filled  and  the 
cord  holding  the  burlap  is  cut,  the  cor- 
ners of  the  burlap  turned  down  and  the 
hole  filled  and  tramped  down  firmly. 
It  Is  better  to  firm  soil  with  the  foot 
than  to  run  water  in  and  depend  on 
that  to  settle  it. 

After  the  tree  is  planted,  a  large 
basin  four  feet  In  diameter  and  six 


inches  deep  is  made  with  a  little  mound 
of  earth  In  the  center  to  keep  the  water 
from  standing  against  the  trunk.  This 
basin  is  filled  with  water  several  times 
until  all  the  moved  soil  is  thoroughly 
wet  The  next  step  is  to  fill  the  basin 
full  or  six  inches  deep  with  a  mulch 
of  coarse,  strawy  manuie,  alfalfa  hay  or 
even  chopped  grass  and  weeds.  This 
is  to  remain  all  summer  and  if  there 
are  any  chickens  around  it  is  necessary 
to  cover  it  with  -wire  netting  firmly 
fastened  down  with  stout  pegs. 

After  the  first  good  soaking,  the  trees 
should  be  watered  every  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  during  the  summer,  taking 
care  not  to  overwater  in  adobe  soil. 

Avocado  trees  are  subject  to  sunburn. 
There  are  several  ways  to  prevent  this 
but  the  best  way  is  to  paint  the  entire 
trunk  with  whitewash  to  which  a  very 
little  flour  is  added  to  make  it  sticky. 
This  flakes  off  gradually  as  the  trunk 
expands  with  growth  and  the  bark  gains 
resistance  to  the  sun. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  well  to  place 
a  shingle  on  the  southwest  side  to  pro- 
tect the  bud  union.    It  is  necessary  to 


provide  a  good  strong  stake  for  the  first 
two  years.  This  is  driven  close  to  the 
tree  on  the  sunny  side  and  the  tree  Is 
fastened  to  it  with  bands  of  soft  cloth, 
or  a  wire  run  through  a  piece  of  ol4 
garden  hose. 

AVOID  DEFECTIVE  SOILS 

No  pruning  is  necessary  at  time  o< 
planting  as  this  is  always  done  in  the 
nursery.  Good  trees  planted  in  this 
way  are  quite  sure  to  grow  and  do  well 
unless  there  is  some  peculiar  defect  in 
the  soil,  such  as  alkali  or  serious  hard- 
pan. 

In  Southern  California,  within  about 
40  miles  of  the  ocean,  a  large  number 
of  varieties  are  available.  In  frostless 
places,  Spinks,  Dickinson,  Fuerte,  Lyon, 
Prince,  Linda,  Ganter,  Puebla,  Dickey 
and  many  others  will  do  well.  Where 
it  is  fairly  frosty,  Fuerte  and  Puebla; 
where  frosts  are  fairly  severe,  Ganter, 
Northrop,  Mexicala  and  other  Mexican 
varieties  should  be  tried  out.  For  the 
hot  interior  valleys,  only  Mexican  va- 
rieties known  to  be  heat  resistant  may 
be  expected  to  do  well. 

Caliente,  Tiger  and  Northrop  are  sug- 
gested  as  best  for  interior  conditions. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  variety  of  avo- 
cado which  we  know  to  be  available  can 
be  made  to  grow  well  and  produce  fruit 
satisfactorily  in  desert  valleys  such  as 
Coachella  and  Imperial,  or  in  Arizona. 
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"What's 

New?"- 

  Keeping  Abreast  of 

Agricultural  Progress 

The  work  of  this  unexcelled  staff  of  special  writers  la 
augmented  by  regular  contributions  from  Authorities  of 
the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Ex- 
tension service,  as  well  as  Information  furnished  by  repre- 
sentative farm  leaders  and  practical  producers  of  the  entire 
Pacific  West. 

"EVERT  READER  A  REPORTER" 

Concise,  helpful  articles  and  good,  clear  pictures  are 
welcomed.  Those  accepted  will  be  paid  for  at  space  rates 
and  unavailable  material  returned  promptly  If  postage  is 

Inclosed.   

YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  an  Institution  of  service. 
Through  Its  large  etaff  of  specialists  and  its  close  contact 
■with  authentic  sources  of  -Information,  this  msgazlne  W 
able  and  willing  to  give  N*ld.  or  Information  to  any  sub- 
scriber. Address  all  agricultural  questions  to  ORCHAKU 
and  FARM  Editor,  Examiner  Building.  Los  Angeles.  QlT« 
name  and  address  and  Inclose  stamp  for  reply. 


EASTERN  FARMERS  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 
Do  Eastern  farmers  want  to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia? An  exchange  says  that  only  five  per 
cent  of  the  Inquiries  received  by  Californians 
Incorporated,  the  development  association,  are 
from  farmers.  If  the  right  kind  of  advertise- 
ments were  inserted  in  Mississippi  Valley  agri- 
cultural Journals,  it  would  seem  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  might  be  interested  in  locating 
here. 

At  least  one  California  land  company*  recently 
has  brought  a  great  many  families  from  the  region 
named.  George  Kreutzer,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Land  Colony  at  Durham,  visited  that  section 
In  January  and  found  a  multitude  of  farmers  want- 
ing to  move  to  California.  The  only  thing  that 
kept  them  from  coming,  he  said,  was  inability  to 
dispose  of  their  Eastern  property;  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  trade  for  Pacific  Coast  lands! 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  DROUTH 
Hhe  recent  unprecedented  spring  drouth  has 
been  a  serious  blow  to  nearly  all  producers.  The 
only  ones,  in  fact,  who  have  suffered  little,  are 
those  who  had  their  spring  plowing  out  of  the  way 
very  early.  In  Southern  California,  It  Is  unsafe  to 
postpone  plowing,  especially  the  turning  under  of 
cover  crops,  later  than  March  first. 

In  the  Central  valleys  and  the  north,  later  rains 
and  varying  weather  conditions  make  It  difficult 
to  set  an  arbitrary  date,  but  the  men  who  took 
advantage  of  every  dry  "spell"  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  to  plow  a  few  acres  at  a  time  are 
envied  now  by  their  neighbors  who  postponed  the 
Job  to  "do  it  up  all  at  once." 

This  soil  moisture  question  is  perhaps  the  big- 
gest one  before  the  farmers  of  California  today. 
Progressive  producers  are  learning  to  use  the  soil 
augur;  to  be  real  "dirt  farmers"  in  that  they  know 
what  is  happening  beneath  the  surface  of  their 
land.  Such  far-sighted  ones  are  not  likely  to  be 
caught  napping.  And  their  trees  and  plants  and 
vines  show  the  difference — every  time! 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  SUPPRESSION  THAN 
FOR  CONSTRUCTION— Without  casting  any 
reflections  upon  the  efficiency  and  importance  of 
the  horticultural  inspection  service,  one  is  moved 
to  wonder  why  the  maintenance  of  this  bureau  In 
one  California  county  costs  $100,000  a  year,  while 
the  appropriation  for  the  farm  adviser's  office  in 
the  same  county  is  $15,000! 

The  horticultural  commissioner  and  his  aides 
are  essentially  police  officers;  that  is,  they  are 
empowered  to  enforce  the  laws  dealing  with  con- 
trol of  plant  pests  and  diseases,  as  well  as  other 
menaces  to  agriculture.  And  California  has  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  organized  departments  of 
this  kind  in  the  world. 

But  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  farm  adviser's 
office,  an  educational  institution,  should  receive 
comparatively  so  small  an  appropriation  for  its 
work,  and  be  forced  to  operate  with  a  force  of  less 
than  ten  men,  as  compared  with  nearly  twenty- 
five  for  the  "policing"  department. 

The  farm  adviser  has  attained  a  position  of 
major  importance  in  our  agricultural  development. 
No  other  public  agent  co-operates  as  closely  with 
Federal,  State  and  county  departments,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  the  people.  The  farm  ad- 
viser, or  county  agent,  holds  a  unique  position. 
His  la  essentially  instructive  and  constructive 
work.  He  is  a  positive,  never  a  negative,  force. 
Hie  department  shculd  receive  the  recognition  and 
financial  support  It  deserves. 


Many  Study  Agriculture 

NEARLY  60,000  students  were  enrolled  In  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States  last 
year,  compared  to  16,000  In  1918.  In  the  same 
time  the  number  of  agricultural  vocational  schools 
Increased  from  609  to  2175. 

Children  Raising  Poultry 

NINETY  Los  Angeles  County  children  have 
formed  ten  poultry  clubs,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  are 
engaged  in  an  egg-production  contest.  Improve- 
ment of  backyard  poultry  methods  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  this  work. 

Bioletti  Likes  Oregon 

HE  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  can  produce 
s  fine  Tokay  grapes  as  can  be  grown  In  any 
country  in  the  world,"  declares  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti 
of  the  University  of  California,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  vlticultural  possi- 
bilities of  Southern  Oregon  during  a  visit  to  that 
locality. 

Inoculating  Washington  Soil 

NEARLY  a  thousand  Washington  farmers  last 
year  Inoculated  their  soil  with  nitrogen-gath- 
ering -  bacteria,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
"stand"  of  legumes,  principally  alfalfa.  The  culture 
used  was  obtained  from  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  an  expense  of  25  cents  per  acre. 

Meet  Co-operative  Law 

THE  reorganization  plan  of  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin 
Growers  appears  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  co-operative  marketing  act, 
which  stipulates  that  such  associations  must  con- 
fine their  membership  to  producers.  About  15  per 
,cent  of  the  Sun-Maid  stock  has  been  held  by  non- 
producers. 

Forces  Water  Development 

(fT^HE  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed  in  Ven- 
■  tura  County  for  the  past  four  years  is  forcing 
the  development  of  artificial  watering  systems," 
reports  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  community. 
"People  are  Just  beginning  to  mine  Ventura's 
liquid  riches.  A  number  of  valuable  wells  have 
been  put  down  and  plans  are  being  considered  for 
conserving  the  Immense  amount  of  flood  waters 
which  each  year  are  wasted." 

Study  Farming  at  Night 

EVENING  schools  In  agriculture  represent  the 
latest  development  in  rural  education.  Last 
year  there  were  238  such  schools  In  this  country. 
The  need  for  such  instruction  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  than  a  million  farm  boys 
of  the  "teen"  age  not  attending  school.  Evening 
agricultural  schools  also  are  attended  by  men  over 
20,  of  whom  there  are  8,000,000  in  the  United  States 
who  would,  it  is  estimated,  be  benefited  by  part- 
time  or  evening  classes. 

Dust  Spraying  in  Oregon 

DUST  spraying  has  been  used  successfully  to 
control,  potato  blight  at  the  Astoria  (Oregon) 
branch  experiment  station  and  has  been  found 
effective  In  controlling  apple  scab  and  codling 
moth  at  the  Hood  River  station. 

"Any  grower  who  for  three  years  will  dust  with 
as  much  attention  to  materials  applied,  timeliness 
aod  thoroughness  of  application  as  he  does  with 
■wet  sprays  will  never  use  the  liquid  method  again," 
declares  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel  of  Cornell  University. 

Cold  Storage  Seed  Potatoes 

FALL  crop  seed  potatoes  held  In  cold  storage 
and  planted  last  fall  In  a  field  test  conducted 
in  Los  Angeles  County  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  yielded  79  sacks  per  acre,  compared 
to  67  sacks  for  spring-grown  seed  held  in  cold 
storage  and  49  sacks  for  spring-grown  seed  not  held 
In  storage.  The  experience  of  E.  D.  McSweeney, 
who  grows  each  year  about  500  acres  of.  seed'  po- 
tatoes at  El  Monte  and  Temecula,  also  indicates 
the  superiority  of  fall-grown  seed  held  in  cold 
storage.' 

California  Grape  Acreage 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  very  heavy  plantings  of 
grapes  within  recent  years,  the  report  of  E.  E. 
Kaufman,  statistician  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  of  especial  interest.  These  figures 
indicate  that  in  1921  the  new  plantings  amounted 
to  90,965  acres  and  in  1922  the  new  acreage  was 
72,302.  The  total  grape  acreage  in  California,  ex- 
clusive or  1923  plantings,  is  612,098. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  California 
grape  acreage  is  in  Fresno  County,  which  now 
boasts  220,695  acres.  Tulare  Is  second  with  82,040, 
San  Joaquin  is  third  with  51,108,  and  San  Bernar- 
dino fourth  with  29,635  acres.— J.  K.  C. 


Importing  Australian  Oranges 

/CANADA  Imported  nearly  7000  cases  of  Austra- 
V/  Han  oranges,  mostly  navels,  last  summer.  The 
Australian  season  for  navels  is  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber, and  for  Valencias,  September  to  January. 

Children  Grow  Strawberries 

NINETEEN  Kern  County  school  children  are 
growing  strawberries,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The  pupils 
which  are  most  successful  in  their  horticultural 
efforts  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  next  fall. 

Depleting  California  Lands 

.t/^ALIFORNIA  arable  lands,  both  orchard  and 
V/  grain,  are  being  slowly  but  surely  exploited 
of  soli  fertility  by  the  removal  of  crops,  the  burn- 
ing out  of  organic  matter  and  the  leaching  out  of 
nutritive  properties,"  declares  Prof.  P.  B.  Kennedy 
of  the  University  of  California.  "The  use  of  vege- 
table manures  is  the  safest,  surest  and  most  eco- 
nomical solution  of  California's  fertility  problem." 

Gives  Away  Holstein  Heifer 

npHB  children's  Holstein  calf  club  recently  or- 
*  ganlzed  at  Downey  (Los  Angeles  County)  waa 
given  a  purebred  heifer  by  Mrs.  Anita  Baldwin. 
About  150  persons  were  present  at  the  formation 
of  the  club.  Two  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
work,  explained  County  Club  Leader  Ernst,  are  to 
interest  young  people  in  advanced  agriculture  and 
demonstrate  to  dairymen  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing purebred  stock. 

Finding  Plant  Pests 

R.  BRANN,  Tulare  County  horticultural  com- 
*  e  mlssloner,  during  March  Inspected  more  than 
a  million  grapevines,  130,000  fruit  and  nut  trees. 
350.000  cuttings,  and  50,000  ornamentals,  garden 
and  berry  plants.  A  total  of  42,000  pieces  of  nur- 
sery stock  were  rejected,  having  been  found  in- 
fected with  the  following  pests:  Nematode,  black 
knot,  root  knot,  hemispherical  scale,  phylloxera, 
w-hite  fly,  crown  gall,  gummosls,  borers,  mealy 
bug,  red  scale  and  rose  scale.. 

Making  Gas  From  Corncobs 

\  FTER  more  than  six  years  of  experimental 
work,  chemists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  report  they  have  succeeded  In 
perfecting  a  process  for  the  manufacture  from 
corncobs  of  a  low-priced  fuel  for  auto  engines;  also 
a  wide  variety  of  hard  rubber  and  synthetic  resin 
products.  If  this  process  comes  into  general  use 
it  will.  It  Is  predicted,  provide  a  good  market  for 
waste  farm  by-products  and  conserve  the  native 
supply  of  wood  alcohol  and  the  hardwoods  now 
used  in  making  this  liquid. 

Killing  Rodents  in  Tulare 

UNDER  the  supervision  of  F.  R.  Brann,  Tulare 
County  horticultural  commissioner,  the  people 
of  that  community  are  engaged  In  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  rodent  pests.  During  March  they 
got  rid  of  more  than  100,000  rodents,  chiefly  by 
poisoning.  They  bought  an  entire  carload  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  and  Jute  balls  and  treated 
20,000  acres,  having  much  material  left  for  addi- 
tional work.  The  total  cost  of  the  campaign-  was 
less  than  $3000,  or  about  3  cents  per  rodent.  Of 
130.000  acres  inspected,  100,000  were  found  free 
from  such  pests. 

Graft  Olives  at  "Whistle  Time" 

.•lirHISTLE  time"— when  the  bark  slips  suf  fl- 
ew ciently  to  make  whistles — Is  the  best  sea- 
son to  graft  olives,  according  to  Warren  Woodson, 
president  of  the  Maywood  Packing  Company,  Corn- 
ing, who  reports  that  a  great  many  olive  trees  of 
Inferior  sorts  are  being  top-worked  with  Sevlllano 
clons.    The  charge  is  30  cents  per  tree. 

Earle  Hazen  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
"grafters"  In  Tehama  County,  having  a  single  con- 
tract for  top-working  7600  olive  trees  to  the  supe- 
rior Sevlllano.  Grafted  trees  begin  to  bear  the 
third  year  after  top-working,  and  bear  a  considera- 
ble crop  the  fourth  year,  Woodson  points  out. 

Milk  Goats  for  Argentina 

FORTY  registered  California-bred  Saanen  and 
Toggenburg  milk  goats  were  shipped  to  Buenoa 
Aires  from  Los  Angeles  April  16.  The  animals 
were  selected  by  Miss  Irmagarde  Richards  of 
Montara  and  G.  E.  Gordon,  assistant  farm  ad\i.~nr 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  of  California.  Miss  Richards  accom- 
panies the  shipment  to  its  destination,  In  order  to 
see  that  the  animals  are  given  proper  care. 

Prof.  Gorden  H.  True,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  personally  waa  responsible  for 
the  high  quality  of  the  animals  selected,  consider- 
ing it  important  that  only  the  beat  stock  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  for  breudtng 
purposes. 
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CLOSER  TO  THE  FARMER.— 
Charles  G.  Johnson,  the  new  State 
P'reasurex,  has  announced  that  here- 
after small  banks  of  California  rural 
districts,  which  need  money  to  meet 
the  seasonal  demands  of  farming,  will 
be  favored  in  depositing  State  funds. 
"Particularly  will  this  policy  apply 
to  banks  that  need  and  use  funds  to 
relieve  aggravated  demands  of  the 
agricultural1  industry,"  he  asserts.  All 
of  which  sounds  good  to  the  farmer 
•who  is  constantly  in  need  of  a  ready 
supply  of  money. 


THE  COW— AND  AIRPLANES.— Do 
you  know  that  the  dairy  indus- 
try has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
building  of  airplanes?  It  seems  like 
a  far  cry  from  the  cow  In  a  grassy 
pasture  to  an  airplane  soaring  among 
the  clouds.  But  somebody  in  table 
land  predicted  it  long  ago  with  the 
6tory  of  the  "cow  that  jumped  over 
the  moon."  Anyhow,  I  have  just 
been  talking  to  a  man  who  Is  in  the 
market  for  casein,  which  is  a  by- 
product of  the  modern  dairy  manu- 
facturing plant.  This  casein  he  de- 
sires to  make  into  glue  which  his 
company  supplies  to  certain  airplane 
manufacturers.  In  this  day  and  ago 
there  Is  no  telling  how  closely  one  in- 
dustry is  related  to  another. 


IMPROVING  WHEAT  YIELDS.— 
^  There  are  large  areas  of  land  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  which  prob- 
ably never  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
fruit  industry,  unless  it  be  fifty  years 
hence.  Farm  Adviser  William  Harri- 
son of  Yuba  bounty  is  working  on 
some  of  these  lands  with  the  hope  of 
increasing  wheat  yields  there  by  in- 
ducing farmers  to  plant  cover  crops 
and  to  use  sub-soilers.  Thus  far  sub- 
soiling  operations  on  one  plot  in- 
creased the  yield  by  two  sacks  to  the 
acre,  which  more  than  paid  for  the 
work.  This  land  for  years  has  been 
steadily  producing  less  grain  and  it 
is  recognized  that  something  must 
be  done  to  build  up  its  fertility. 


CALIFORNIA  HEN  IN  NEW  YORK. 
— Figures  recently  available  show 
that  the-  Central  California  Poultry 
Producers  and  other  shipping  agencies 
have  sent  during  the  last  year  more 
than  700  carloads  of  eggs  to  New 
York!  There  are  more  than  600 
crates  to  the  carload  and  thirty  dozen 
eggs  in  each  case.  This  is  a  remark- 
able growth  in  the  business  for  export 
to  the  East  since  New  York  was  en- 
tered by  the  California  hen.  Best  of 
all,  from  a  California  standpoint,  the 
Western  eggs  are  sold  at  a  premium 
above  those  from  poultry  farms  on 
Long  Island,  adjoining  New  York; 
this  is  a  tribute  to  standardization, 
quality  and  advertising. 


PRODUCTION  IMPROVEMENT  BY 
BREEDING. — George  Wolf,  tester 
for  the  San  Joaquin  County  Associa- 
tion, at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  gave  a  rather  striking  In- 
stance of  the  Improvement  in  dairy 
cattle  through  better  breeding.  It 
was  the  story  of  a  fairly  good  cow 
'which  made  a  record  of  283  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  a  year.  Her  first 
daughter  was  by  a  scrub  bull  and 
when  It  reached  maturity  the  best  It 
could  do  was  196  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  for  a  year,  which  was  ample  evi- 
dence of  a  deterioration  due  to  the 
ancestry  of  the  sire.  Next  time  the 
dairyman  bred  his  cow  to  a  purebred 
hull  and  the  offspring  of  this  union, 
a  fine  heifer,  made  SOS  pounds  of 
hutterfat  in  her  second  year,  which, 
In  turn,  Is  ample  evidence  of  improve- 
ment due  to  the  productive  ancestry 
behind  the  bull. 


Do  You  Know  When  Your  Soil  Needs  Water? 


SHIP  SIXTY  MILLION  EGGS 
The  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern 
California  expect  to  ship  60,000,000 
•«s  this  year. 


THOUSANDS  of  orchardists  know 
no  more  than  the  birds  of  the  air 
about  what  is  going  on  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  as  regards  moisture 
conditions.  To  show  the  importance  of 
this  knowledge  and  how  it  could  be  ob- 
tained and  used  to  advantage  was  the 
purpose  of  the  demonstration  meetings 
recently  held  in  the  Sespe  Canyon 
(Ventura  County)  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Nel- 
son, University  of  California  soil  spe- 
cialist, assisted  by  the  county  farm  ad- 
viser. 

Many  ranchers  were  surprised  to 
learn  what  were  the  water  require- 
ments of  their  soil,  and  to  find  that 
they  had  been  either  over  or  underir- 
rigatlng.  The  heavy,  hot  winds  of  early 
spring  had  alarmed  many  of  the  citrus 
growers  in  the  section  named  and  they 
wanted  to  know  how  their  limited  sup- 
ply of  water  could  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

By  using  the  soil  augur.  Professor 
Nelson  showed  the  soil  in  Edward 
Elander's  lemon  orchard,  where  the 
first  demonstration  was  held,  contained 
an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
first  18  inches  and  was  sufficiently 
warm  to  stimulate  bacterial  action  in 
the  highest  degree.  Down  to  six  feet 
the  moisture  increased  normally,  al- 
though the  subsoil  was  yet  cold. 

IRRIGATION  SOMETIMES  HARMFUL 

As  a  result  of  this  examination,  the 
orchardists  present  were  convinced  that 
the  immediate  application  of  water 
would  do  more  harm  than  good,  because 
it  would  chill  the  soil  and  close  up  the 
air  spaces,  thereby  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  needful  bacteria.  One  or- 
chardist  afterwards  told  the  writer  that 
as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over  he  was 
going  to  close  up  the  deep  furrows 
which  he  had  opened  with  a  tractor  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

The  demonstrations  were  attended  by 
fifty  citrus  growers,  who  had  been 
called  together  by  the  Fillmore  Citrus* 
Association.  It  was  something  of  an, 
emergency  meeting,  for  the  orchardists 
felt  that  their  trees  were  in  dire  dis- 
tress and  had  planned  to  take  turns  in 
irrigating  their  groves,  only  a  limited 
amount  of  water  being  available  for 
this  purpose. 

"Probably  the  greatest  factor  of  all 
In  determining  healthy  plant  growth  is 
the  water  supply  in  tlje  soil,  and  this 
was  particularly  true  of  the  citrus 
tree,"  said  Professor  Nelson.  "When 
trees  show  an  unhealthy  condition  the 
owner  immediately  should  make  a  test 
of  the  soil  for  the  moisture  content  and 
endeavor  to  determine  whether  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

SOIL  KNOWLEDGE  LACKING  , 

"Many  fruit  growers  do  not  know 
whether  there  happens  to  be  a  gravel 
stratum  beneath  some  areas,  allowing 
the  irrigating  waters  to  be  lost  by  rap- 
idly sinking,  or  whether  a  heavy  clay 
underlies  other  sections,  upon  which 
copious  applications  of  water  are  made 
to  rthe  great  detriment  of  the  tree 
through  the  closing  up  of  the  air  spaces, 
thereby  destroying  beneficial  bacteria 
and  inducing  growth  ol  harmful  ones. 
Nor  are  they  aware  of  the  many  factors 
dealing  with  proper  environment  for 
root  development." 

Professor  Nelson  suggested  that  every 
orchardist  dig  a  trench  from  midway 
between  two  rows  to  the  base  of  a  tree, 
making  the  opening  3V4  to  I  feet  in 
depth.  This  will  show  where  the  feed- 
ing roots  are  lying,  thus  indicating  the 
average  depth  to  which  the  most  atten- 
tion should  be  given. 

The  fruit  growers  were  keenly  inter- 
ested when  Professor  Nelson  stated  he 
could  easily  put  the  feeding  roots  on 
one  side  of  a  tree  or  the  other,  or  on 
two  sides  only,  within  six  or  eight 
Inches  of  surface  soil,  or  down  nearer 
the  three-foot  level — all  by  varying  the 
application  of  water.  This  statement 
was  made  In  order  to  have  his  listeners 
appreciate  what  a  determining  factor, 
is  water  in  causing  feeding  roots  to  be- 
come active  In  one  section  of  the  soli 
and  stagnant  in  another. 

MAKE  INTERESTING  COMPARISONS 

One  interesting  phase  of  the  meeting 
was  comparing  the  moisture  condition 
and  general  tilth  of  the  soil  In  a  grove 
in  which  the  cover  crop  was  plowed 
under  before  drying  the  ground  toe 
much,  and  an  adjacent  grove,  which 
was  still  maturing  melllotus  indica. 
The  former  orchard  was  in  what  might 
be  termed  perfect  condition.  The  cover 
crop  had  been  turned  under  while  still 
quite  succulent,  yet  mature  enough  to 
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Farm  AdtHser  Ventura  County 
supply  a  high  tonnage  of  manure.  The 
soil  was  warmed  deeply  and  the  moist- 
ure excellent.  The  ground  in  the  other 
grove  was  so  hard  on  fhp  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pierce  with  the  soil  augur. 
Surface  cracks  had  appeared  and  the 
first  two  feet  of  soil  was  so  dry  that 
water  was  immediately  necessary,  the 
total  six-foot  column  of  soil  showing  a 
condition  nearlng  the  willing  poiru. 
Both  cover  crops  had  been  planted  at 
approximately  the  same  time,  the  rain- 
fall had  been  equal,  but  one  man  had 
helped  his  trees  by  turning  under  the 
green  manure  at  the  proper  time,  while 
the  other  orchardist  was  injuring  his 
grove  by  allowing  the  cover  to  remain 
until  it  sapped  the  ground  of,needed 
moisture. 

TEST  SHOWS  GOOD  CONDITION 

Tests  were  made  on  the  Holley  ranch, 
where  the  6oil  is  shattered  shale.  As 
the  augur  could  not  be  used,  a  hole  was 
dug  with  pick  and  shovel,  disclosing  the 
majority  of  feeder  roots  in  the  first 
two  feet  of  soil.  As  his  ground  cannot 
be  plowed  deeply,  Mr.  Holley  practices 
heavy  manuring,  working  in  the  fer- 
tilizer as  deeply  as  possible.  The  result 
is  a  heavy  humus  content  in  the  upper 
two  feet,  which  acts  as  a  sponge  to  hold 
the  water.  The  roots  are  able  to  feed 
heavily  and  the  trees  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

Following  this  test,  an  examination 
was  made  of  Mr.  Sprague's  orchard, 
where  the  soil  was  rather  heavy,  cold 
and  almost  saturated  with  water  at 
three  feet  and  down  to  six  feet.  The 
upper  stratum  was  just  getting  warmed 
up  and  into  good  moisture  condition. 
And  yet  the  owner  had  felt  that  the 
trees  needed  water,  after  the  long  dry 
spell. 


As  a  result  of  the  demonstrations,  the 
attending  growers  felt  that  they  had 
received  an  object  lesson  they  would 
never  forget  and  that,  although  they 
might  have  been  growing  good  crops, 
they  were  not  obtaining  anywhere  near 
maximum  returns  for  their  labor.  They 
also  seemed  determined  not  to  ba 
caught  napping  and  to  learn  what  was 
going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  their 
soils. 


Raising  Healthy  Watermelons 

WATERMELON  wilt  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  planting  land  which  has 
not  grown  this  crop  and  by  avoiding 
the  use  of  wilt-infested  manure  and 
contaminating  the  land  with  livestock, 
drainage  and  Irrigation  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Root-knot  can  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  land  free  from  infestation,  or 
by  rotating  infested  fields  with  root- 
knot  immune  crops. 

Anthracnose  is  controlled  by  Bor- 
deaux spraying.  For  stem-end  rot  the 
most  important  measure  is  the  disin- 
fection- of  the  cut  stems  with  a  blue- 
stone  paste  as  the  melons  are  loaded 
for  shipment.  Seed  disinfection  is  ad- 
vised for  reducing  anthracnose, 
gummy  stem  blight  and  ground  rot. 


Nicotine  Dusting  Vegetables 

DUSTING  truck  crop  vegetables 
with  a  preparation  of  nicotine  sul- 
phate and  lime  is  a  good  way  to  de- 
stroy insects,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  ^Agriculture.  Several 
applications  are'  sometimes  necessary. 
The  material  should  be  kept  in  air- 
tight containers.  By  adding  powdered 
sulphur,  certain  plant  diseases — as  well 
as  insect  pests — may  be  controlled^. 
Adding  10  per  cent  of  powdered  lead 
arsenate  is  advised  for  killing  chew- 
ing insects. 


New  Racine  Threshers 

When  you  buy  a  reliable  thresher  you  expect  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  increased  profits  from  your  crop.  Has  it  oc- 
curred to  you  that  without  a  thresher  you  may  be  paying 
the  price  for  one  anyway — in  losses?    It  is  a  fact! 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

(INTERNATIONAL,) 

THRESHERS 

With  a  McCormick-Deering  or  New  Racine  thresher  yon 
can  do  your  threshing  early  and  avoid  all  the  losses  of  delayed 
and  inefficient  threshing.  The  McCormick-Deering  thresher 
is  built  in  two  sizes — 22x38  and  28x46 — and  can  be  operated 
with  a  McCormick-Deering  15-30  tractor.  The  New  Racine 
Is  also  built  in  two  sizes — 20x32  and  24x40 — which  can  be 
operated  with  either  the  McCormick-Deering  10-20  or  15-30 
tractor.  Your  own  help,  with  that  of  a  few  neighbors,  can 
handle  any  of  these  outfits  easily. 

For  individual  or  neghborhood  threshing  equipment,  talk  to  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  either  of  the  branches  below. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


734  Lawrence  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


of  America 

(Incorporated) 


201  Potrero  Avenue, 
San   Franoleco,  Calif. 


t:. 

Soene  snonn  McCormlck-Dearins  (International)  Thresher  at  work. 
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A  FLY  TRAP  THAT  IS 
A  FLY  CATCHER 


CATTLEMEN!! 
DAIRYMEN!! 

Everyone   interested   in  banishing  the 
deadly  fly— 

We  are  talking 
to  YOUIl 

Investigate — it  will  pay  you. 

AVIS 
Sanitary  Fly  Traps 

will  solve  your  problem  of  sick  stock  and 
disease  of  all  kinds.  A  trial  is  convincing. 
Fly  time  is  bere. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  them,  order 
from  us.  ' 

Avis  Hardware  Co., 

POMONA,  CALIF. 


Poultry  Raising  Is  Profitable 


IF 


you  have  a  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  business. 

You  can  get  that  knowledge  at  WEEKS  PRACTICAL 
POULTRY  SCHOOL,  in  Palo  Alto,  California.  Not  a  corre- 
spondence court,  but  a  real  school,  operating  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  successful  poultry  ranches  In  the  world.  You'll  not 
only  get  expert  instruction,  but  also  actual  experience  In  every 
branch  of  the  poultry  business.  A  modest  tuition  fee,  that  In- 
cludes room  and  board. 


Write  for  full  information. 


Weeks  Practical  Poultry  School 


Palo  Alto,  California 


Dahlias 

Should  Be  Planted  Now 

Right   In   the    mM»t   of   the   treat   planting   ...Kin   we   have   »"•»"•«  ■ 
wonderful  collection  ot  Dahlias— one  of  th.  most  beautiful  and  easily  «ro» n  of 
.11   flowers.     This  eolleetion  oo.slrt.  of   6  different  of  .ssort.d 

colors      It  Is  our  own  soleotion  .nd  .  wry  popular  comblMtirn. 
By  disbudding  fre.uently.  you  alway.  have  a  beautiful  garde- 
and    plenty    of   flowers   for   th.   table.     Th,.   collection  of 
6  varlet.e.  .ell.  regularly  for  »3.    We  offer  $1.50 

for  this  week  only  it  

order  Dy  Mall  lortay 

Order  today.    Complete  Cultural 
Directions  free  with  each  order. 
We  prepay  shipping  charges 
everywhere  and  guarantee 
immediate  delivery.  Send 
draft,  check  or  money 
order. 

PIorris  *Snow  Seed  Co 

Seeds  Bulbs  and  Plants 

439  So  nun  Strew      D.F  Releh.ri  P~.iS-<      Us  An..l< 


English    Bred   White   Leghorn    Baby   Chix— 15,000 
For  the  month  of  May,  .II  April  Chlx  sold. 

Remember  our  Imported  English  Bred  Leghorns  mature  Is  nv. 
months  and  will  make  excellent  winter  layers. 

COME  out  to  our  ranch  and  tee  all  our  breedlns  .took  an  un- 
limited alfalfa  range. 

COME  and  see  our  bins  of  thousand,  check.,  full  of  vitality  as 
the  result  of  breeding  stock  on  free,  range. 

ASK  the  Experiment  Station  at  Davl.,  ColH.,  .boot  the  hstehl- 
bUlty.  the  livlbllity  a.d  the  development  of  ohlx  bred  from  breeding 
■Seek  on  free   range.     Ask  any  of  the  poultry  expertn  of  the  big 

Klin,  eompanlee  about  our  chlx.    Ask  us  for  testimonials  from  hun- 
d.  of  please*  eurtomers  .bout  our  ohlx. 
BUY  our  baby  chlx  and  be  convinced. 

100  Chlx       J25.00       tOO  Chlx    .  »I20       1000  Chlx.   .. $230 
Lankershlm.   L.  A.  County.  California.  Route  I.   Box  227. 

ECEMaK  AND  MILL!  OA  N 


25c  brings  bigTelescope  3  ft.  Ion] 

View  objects  miles  away  lust  like  they  were  close.  Watch 

Ens  at  a  distance  on  land  and  sea.   See  the_Sr 
i  and  Stars  as  you  never  saw  them  before, 
ler  Telescope  opens  out  over  3  ft.  long; 
closed  measures  13 In,  Brass  bound.  "' 
With  powerful  lenses.  Can  be  used 

•  microscope.  ef^^Nn  because 

Special  Offer  j^S^^rv^"^  n°ft* 

^Ra?*«jBl    .Tsw^large  European  manu- 
r  we  can  give  you  a 
Supply  limited— 
nly  ibc  with  order. 

complete  by  parcel 
To  with  the  poetman 
[sfacTien  s u aj-eatoaa.  or  year  money  retorned  fa  fall. 
|  yo*.  prefer  send  11 M  with  order  la  roll  pevment. 
r*C0^7S  w.Va«Bi«iiJDept..%7«:,gKeafo,in. 


I  Wonder  Telescope, 
telescopes  of  t'  ' 
fan  have  »  ' ' 
fctfOOto 


Useful  and 
Entertaining 

"I  brained  Won- 
der Telescope  SB 
'  bmtea  a  »»)•! 
•way  they  looked 
tobe2toBmile<lruiteaul"— 
I. A. Storey, Ft  .Kobin.on,Neb 
"1  count  windows  In  booiet  10 
milee  .way"  —Henry  Conner, 
Manor.  Tax.  "Can  aeo  children 
playing;  in  school  yard  t  mile. 

"'  Hennington,  Me 
an  tell  exact  n.h  ■ 
onse  clock  2  nolle. 
— Jennie  Boer..  t<ilom- 


awayr~P.H. 
D.do.T.x,  "Xi 
oteon  CoarcH< 
away*'— Jennie  . 
boa,  Ind,  "Don't  know  anvtUng 

8a  ever  enjoyed  to  nooch"  — 
ha..  Hunter.  Kfonah,  V? 
"Wouldn't  take  tlSfor  It"  J 
A.  Uakrldge.  Aromond  1 
Can  read  numbers  on  frail 
aare  a  mile  away"  —  A. 
Palmer.  Indlenepoll..  lad. 


New  Grape  Varieties 

GRAFTING  has  changed  F.  W.  Pohl- 
mann's  Fresno  County  old  vine- 
yard of  an  unprofitable  kind  of  grapes 
to  a  plantation  of  new  and  profitable 
varieties. 

Several  years  ago  he  received  from 
the  Government  a  number  of  cuttings 
which  were  grafted  into  old  vines.  The 
most  promising  sorts  were  grafted  into 
the  rest  of  his  vineyard. 

Now  Pohlmann  has  two  good-sized 
blocks  of  Black  Monukka  and  Olivette 
Blanche,  which  are  in  great  demand 
for  planting.  He  also  has  a  number  of 
other  good  varieties  including  Red 
Malaga  and  Ohanez  or  Almeria. 

The  latter  has  been  made  to  bear 
good  crops  of  nice  grapes  by  pinching 
back  the  canes  in  spring  In  order  to 
make  It  send  out  laterals.  On  most 
other  ranches  this  variety  Is  a  failure 
because  it  does  not  bear  well.  Mr. 
Pohlmann  thinks  this  style  of  pruning 
Is  what  is  needed.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  immense  quantities  of 
these  grapes  are  imported  every  year 
from  Spain,  he  does  not  consider  it  a 
good  commercial  prospect  in  Califor- 
nia. As  a  late  grape  the  Olivette 
Blanche  Is  much  to  be  preferred,  he 
says. 

Success  with  the  Monukka  seems 
also  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  pruning. 
Agreeing  with  Professor  Bioletti's  ob- 
servations, Mr.  Pohlmann  finds  that 
poor  quality  is-  largely  a  matter  of 
leaving  too  much  wood.  Two  years 
ago  his  vines  were  pruned  short  and 
bore  big  bunches  of  fine  color  and 
quality.  A  year  ago  a  lot  of  wood  was 
left  and  the  grapes  were  poor  in  qual- 
ity and  color.  He  thinks  very  hlghlv 
of  this  grape  when  it  Is  well  pruned. 
—TULARE  FARMER. 


Potato  Grading  Chute 

rX*HIS  potato  grading  chute  is  offered 
*■  as  first  aid  in  preparing  field  run 
potatoes  for  top  prices.  It  Is  a  little 
wider  than  the  wagon  box  at  the  top 
ai.d  flares  out  to  nearly  four  feet  at 
the  bottom  end.  It  is  made  nearly  ten 
feet  long,  to  give  the  potatoes  plenty 
of  time  to  drop  through  if  they  are 
small. 

The  slats  are  slightly  rounded  on 
the  top  side  and  made  smooth.  They 


are  spaced  one  inch  apart  at  the  top 
ends  and  two  and  a  quarter  Inches  at 
the  ground.  The  sand  sifts  through 
first  and  the  little  potatoes  soon 
follow. 

Good  work  depends  upon  the  man 
with  the  shovel.  The  potatoes  must  be 
placed  on  the  sorting  bars  near  the 
top  and  the  chute  mifst  stand  at  the 
right  angle  to  carry  the  potatoes  down 
with  due  deliberation.  A  muscular 
man  in  a  hurry  Is  likely  to  pitch  them 
over  instead  of  allowing  them  to  sort 
themselves. — H.  A.  SHEARER. 

Trellising  Blackberries 

THE  following  suggestions  are  from 
Charles  E.  Mortenson  of  Lodi: 
Because  of  their  smooth  bark  and 
trailing  nature,  the  vines  of  the  Cory 
Mammoth    Thornless    blackberry  re- 
quire trellising. 

The  trellis  may  be  constructed  by 
setting  seven  foot  posts  two  feet  In 
the  ground.  24  feet  apart  In  the  rows. 
Two  No.  IB  wires  are  used,  one  on  top 
of  the  posts  and  one  two  feet  lower. 

This  type  of  trellis  facilitates  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop,  as  less  stoop- 
ing Is  required  than  with  lower  wires 
and  the  pickers  enjoy  more  shade. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  black- 
berry "patch"  varies  with  different 
localities,  but  Is  comparatively  small 
considering  the  quick  and  profitable 
returns. 


MOUNTAIN    APPLE8  EXOEL 

While  most  California  winter  apples 
brought  78  cents  to  $1.50  a  box  the 
past  season,  those  raised  in  the  Santa 
Cms  Mountains  sold  for  $2  to  $2.60, 
according  to  Elista  Brooks,  a  grower 
of  the  kind  of  fruit  last  mentioned. 
Mr.  Brooks  claims  his  apples  outsell 
Hood  Riv»r,  Oregon,  fruit  on  the  San 
rratkcisce*  atksfret 


Bean  Electric 
Turbine  Pump 

/fir 


Bean  Ei 


Turbine  Pump 


Head  and  motor  built  in  a  single  unit. 
Fewer  bearings.  Perfect  alignment. 
Less  friction.  Higher  efficiency.  The 
Bean  Turbine  has  no  column  bearing* 
to  lubricate;  hence  less  friction  and 
no  lubrication  troubles. 

Made  in  small  sizes  to  fit  your  do* 
mestic  wells  from  6  feet  up  and  also 
larger  sizes  up  to  15  inches.  Before  you 
dig  a  new  well  try  your  old  one  with 
a  Bean  turbine. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

10!   W.  Jullao  St..  SAN  JOSE.  0AL. 


BEAN   8PRAY   PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  Street.  Saa  Joas.  Cal.: 
Please  send  full  description  of  the  Beaa  Eleetrie 

Turbine. 

Name   

Addrao.   


New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Rev.   G.   R.   Mente   Tells  of  Amazing 
Discovery  Which  Keeps  Hens  and 
Chicks  Free  From  Vermin 


Few  Drops  of  Liquid  in  Drinking  Water 
Does   It — No    More  Dusting, 
Spraying  or  Greasing 

"I  have  used  your  remarkable  Uc.  anel 
Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results."  write*  Rov. 
O.  R.  Monte.  Methodist  Par-.on.afe.  New 
Waahlnston.  nhln.  "Mentioned  thla  at  a 
Farmers'  Institute  a  few  weeks  aaro.  Conee- 
quently,  farmers  by  th*  dozen  have  boon 
after  me  over  since  to  find  out  whore  and 
how  they  could  ret  It.  It  has  put  a  atop  to) 
th*  poultry  losses  Irr  this  community.  Ton 
ar*  a  ereat  benefactor  to  poultry  raisers." 

LICK  AND  MITES  GO  LIKE  M  \  .1 

This    remarkable    new  dllfOT- 
covery  wbleh  Rev.  O.   a  slant* 
ueed     I.     Imperial     lis*  saet 
Mil*    Bemedj.      Just    a  flw 
drops  occasionally  m  the  fowls 
drinking     water     makes  Lice, 
Milan.    Ticks    and    all  venala 
go  like  natal*.    Ko  more 
disagreeable    and  onaanl- 
tary     dusting,  aprariog. 

Iroa.lng  or  dipping. 
Dually  good  for  rbioa- 
ena.  T  u  r  s  a  f  a.  Duolna. 
Oeeeo  and  Piaaone  rlrte 
for  baby  chirk*  and  masse 
them  heelthler.  elurdler. 
and  grow  faster. 

AU  poultry  raiaera  know 
skat    elakly.  Uoo-tnr.rud 
bans  cannot  lay  or  b*JJ» 
Vermin  sap  use  vary  Ufa  and  atnufai 


No 

Wond, 
She  Doesn't 


good  batches 


uuarenleed  bot  to 


Stop  (hate 


of  bent  and  baby  okloke. 

a/foot  esse  or  flesh  of  ftrwll  la 
any    way.     Also    a    splendid    ags   tonlo    and  bi.eej 


purifier.  OoeU  but  a  ulfle.  on  money- back  sueraatf 
of  aaUafasilou. 

WRITE  DIARJUIKA  REMKTsY  inn  I 

(Rerular  f  1  Sin  raoktvjr*) 

At  last  a  sura  txtstaaant  for  thla  dread  dlaeaee. 
Mo  nman  No  fas*.  Come.  In  oon derived  tablet  form 
to  be  dropped  eecaelonaJly  m  ehJoka'  drinking 
Saiae  every  ablck  hatch**),  ezwnomloe]  to 
as  spared     flu**  remedies  should  always  be 

•TJEND   NO  MOXaTT.     Xuat  four  BUB* 
SB   Imperial    Laboratories    Dept.-  IM,  1 
MS.,  for  on.  regular,  full  atae  SI  Settle 
Lie*  and   Mite   S*n>edy    (double  .trengu>). 
MB  lnotode  free  of  soft  s  rarular  |1  Sox  of 
While  Diarrhea  Kamedy     Par  poaunea  easy  . 
few  oecta  pitta  go  en  arrival    Or  s  laraj  alas  1 
natal*  of  either  on.  of  these  roroedl*.  for  Me 
If  you  have  s  lanye  flock,  thla  Speriel  lotrod'j 
Offer   also   afrpUas   on    a  JtKjf  9 


i  real  1 1  .f 

IwVTaJub 


s 


is  stwte'lyilspsoaflE  and  *wul"*rs 
quest  toy  tins*  within  U  day*. 
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Community  Refrigeration  Proves  Success 


|T  goes  against  the  grain  like 
a  crosscut  saw  striking  a  knot 
for  a  fanner  to  sell  meat  to 
a  butcher  and  then  have  to  buy 
It  back  at  double  the  price. 
Why  should  It  cost  as  much 
to  cut  up  an  animal  as  to  pro- 
duce it?  he  demands. 
"If  you  farmers  -don't  like  to  do 
business  with  us,  then  do  your  own 
killing  and  cutting,"  advises  the  city 
carver  of  steaks  and  chops.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  doing  that  very 
thing,  but  lack  of  refrigeration  facili- 
ties puts  a  big  crimp  in  their  butcher- 
ing operations. 

A  few  years  ago  H.  A.  Eames,  super- 
intendent of  a  cold  storage  plant  at 
Chico,  helped  solve  the  problem  of 
saving  a  large  share  of  the  farmer's 
meat  money  by  renting  them  Ice  boxes. 

"Let's  furnish  farmers  with  freez- 
ing facilites,  just  as  banks  rent  them 
safety  deposit  boxes,"  suggested 
Eames.  "Then  ranchers  can  kill  their 
own  beef  and  pork,  cut  it  up  into  con- 
venient sizes  for  cooking  and  store  it 
in  our  ice  boxes,  taking  home  a  choice 
chop  or  a  juicy  steak  whenever  they  or 
one  of  their  neighbors  come  to  town." 

PLAN  FINDS  FAVOR. 

The  plan  found  favor  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  icy  institution,  but  when 
the  Chico  butchers  heard  of  it  they 
blew  up  with  a  loud  noise,  denouncing 
the  project  as  unwise,  unfair  and  im- 
practicable. With  gleaming  cleavers 
upheld  by  brawny  arms  they  declared 
their  business  was  threatened,  calling 
upon  high  heaven  to  witness  the  in- 
justice of  this  latest  usurpation  of  their 
inalienable  rights. 

Two  hundred  boxes,  each  capable  of 
holding  100  pounds    of    meat,  were 
fitted  up  and  offered  for  rent  at  a 
penny  a  day — $3.65  a  year.    Two  hun- 
dred   farmers    promptly    leased  the 
boxes  and  filled  them  with  produce, 
mainly  fresh  meat.    Each    box  was 
fitted  with  a  lock  and  key,  rendering 
the  refrigerators  as  private  as 
a  family  refrigerator. 
The  project  was  such  a  com- 
plete and  Immediate  success 
that   it   was  soon  found 
necessary  to  install  270 
additional  boxes  to  take 
care  of  the  in- 


How  Butte  County  Farmers  are  Saving 
on  Butcher  Bills 

SEVERAL  hundred  Sacramento  Valley  ^  ranchers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  meat  middlemen,  insofar  as  the  for- 
mer's retail  business  is  concerned,  by  doing  their  own  butcher- 
ing and  keeping  the  meat  in  private  boxes  in  central  cold  stor- 
age plants,  from  which  it  is  taken  out  as  needed  for  home  use. 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


suited  when  various  kinds  of  foods 
were  kept  in  the  same  room,  unpro- 
tected. The  purloining  of  a  leg  of  pork 
by  one  of  the  patrons  brought  matters 
to  a  head  and  led  to  the  installation  of 
lock-and-key  boxes. 

VARIOUS  PRODUCTS  STORED 

Butter,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  stored,  as  well  as  meats,  enabling 
farmers  to  enjoy  fresh  vegetables  and 
perishable  fruits  out  of  season — the 
same  as  the  city  man — and  to  sell  sur- 
plus dairy  and  poultry  products  whnn 
the  latter  are  high-priced. 

A  temperature  of  20  degrees  is 
maintained  in  the  room  where  the  box 
goods  are  stored.  This  apartment  is 
entered  through  a  cooling  room,  which 
is  supplied  with  blocks  for  cutting  up 
meat  and  is  kept  at  about  35  degrees. 
It  is  while  here  carving  carcasses  into 
convenient  portions  for  cooking  that 
the  farmer  fully  realizes  that  he  is  his 
own  butcher. 

Each  piece  of  meat  is  wrapped  in 
two  thicknesses  of  paraffin  paper,  tied 
and  marked  with  the  number  of  pounds 
it  contains  and  the  kind  of  meat- 
chuck  steak,  pork  chops,  spare  ribs, 
etc.  Above  the  door  of  the  box  room 
the  State  Game  Warden  has  affixed 
this  sign:  "It  la  unlawful  to  store 
game  killed  out  of  season."  The  farmer 
smiles  when  he  reads  this  sign,  know- 
ing he  holds  the  key  to  the  situation, 
as  it  were. 

Autos  and  good  roads  have  made 
possible  the  ^uccess  of  Mr.  Eames' 
plan.  Some  farmers  bring  meat  thirty 
miles  to  place  It  on  Ice  in  Chico. 

BUILD  PLANT 
The  success  of  the  Chico  idea  led  the 
ranchers  in  the  Durham  district,  eight 
miles  south,  to  erect  a  refrigerator 
plant  of  their  own.  The  latter  was  con- 
structed according  to  plans  obtained 
by  George  Kreutzer,  superintendent  of 
the  State  land  colony  at  Durham. 
Kreutzer  came  from  Australia,  where 
the  middle  name  of  many  farmers  is 
"Co-op"  and  ( Continued  on  Page  13) 


creasing  army  of  rural  customers. 
The  new  boxes  were  made  to  hold  126 
pounds  and  were  rented  at  $4  a  year. 
The  price  was  later  raised  to  $6  a 
year,  at  which  price  most  of  the  470 
boxes  have  been  rented. 

TOWN   PEOPLE  PARTICIPATE 

Eighty  extra  large  boxes,  three  feet 
square'  and  holding  500  pounds  each, 
are  rented  for  $30  a  year  by  big 
ranches,  hotels,  boarding  houses  and 
other  large  users  of  fresh  food.  Towns- 
people decided  they  had  Just  as  good  a 
right  to  save  meat  money  as  had  the 
farmer,  even  If  their  doing  to  resulted 
in  less  business  for  the  butcher. 

The  large  boxes  have  a  maximum 
capacity  of  20  tons  of  meat  and  the 
smaller  ones  27  tons,  a  total  of  47 
tons.  When  it  la  considered  that  Um 
contents  of  these  boxes  are  constantly 
being  removed  and  the  apace  filled 
with  new  supplies,  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  can  be  appreciated.  If 
all  the  boxes  were  rented  at  the  prices 
mentioned  they  would  yield  the  cold 
storage  company  a  gross  annual  reve- 
nue of  more  than  $5000. 
,  Before  the  box  Idea  was  adopted 
space  In  the  cooling  room  waa  flro 
rented  to  farmers,  bat  this  proved  an 
satisfactory,  becaube  of  the  time  con 
sumed  in  waiting  on  castomera  and  on 
account  of  the  contamination  which  re- 


Community  refrigeration  plant  at  the  Dur-  a  package  of  meat,  which  was  prepared  in 
ham  State  land  colony.    Settler  taking  out  the  cutting  shed  in  the  rear. 
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Intelligent  Surgical  Treatment  Often  Saves  tl: 


This  shows  the 
effect  of  a  com- 
%  mon  fault  in 
*  pruning  —  leav- 
ing a  hub  which  encourages  rotting. 
With  the  hub  sawed  away  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wood  beneath  is  shown 
clearly.  A  job  for  the  surgeon. 


As  in  ordinary  concrete  work,  reinforce- 
ment often  is  necessary.    This  operator 
has  just  arranged  the  wire  bracing  which 
will  make  the  iob  vermanent. 


The  filling  of  a  tree  cavity  resembles 
the  dentist's  treatment  of  a  tooth.  First 
the  decayed  portion  is  removed;  then 
disinfectant  and  waterproofing  com- 
pound are  applied. 


Next  the  "filling"  of  cement  or  asphau 
compound  is  inserted.  The  tree  "den- 
tist," however,  uses  a  shovel  instead  of 
a  delicate  instrument  of  torture. 


HE    decaying    tree,    like  a 
"bad"  tooth,  frequently  may 
be  saved  by  cleaning,  disin- 
fecting and  filling  the  cavity. 
Many  ordinary  tree  ailments 
may  be  cured  by  simple  sur- 
gical treatment. 
Of  the  many  causes  of  In- 
Jury  to  trees,  this  article  will  discuss 
only  four  of  the  most  common:  Sun 
scald,  blight,  crown  gall  and  pruning 

Injury- 
It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  one  or  more 
trees  in  the  orchard  with  a  long  can- 
ker extending  from  the  ground  level 
up  the  trunk  for  12  Inches  or  more. 
This  canker  in  the  worst  cases  gener- 
ally shows  the  bark  has  sloughed  off. 
leaving  the  wood  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments. Before  discovery,  It  may  have 
checked,  or  may  show  a  multitude  of 
holes  made  by  borers. 

It  may  be  noticed  also  that  in  prac- 
tically every  case  this  Injury  Is  located 
in  such  a  position  that  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  will  fall  upon  It  from  2  to 
3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon. 

To  allow  such  conditions  to  continue 
will  be  most  disastrous  to  the  tree  In 
a  short  time.  The  wound  should  be 
scraped  clean,  removing  all  loose  bark 
or  decayed  materials,  after  which  the 
borers  must  be  destroyed.  This  often 
can  be  accomplished  by  Inserting  a 
broom  wire  Into  the  hole,  and  forcing 
It  In  until  the  Insect  Is  crushed. 

The  Injured  portion  of  the  tree  next 
should  be  treated  with  some  antiseptic. 
Bordeaux  paste  is  used  by  some,  while 
others  prefer  mercuric  chloric  (1-100). 
After  this  treatment  a  good  applica- 
tion of  lead  paint  Is  applied  as  a  pre- 
servative and  to  Inhibit  the  entrance 
of  wood  rotting  fungi.  If  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  has  not  been  too  badly  im- 
paired the  new  bark  gradually  will  en- 
circle the  tree,  covering  the  Injury. 

BLIGHT  CONTROL  POINTERS 

Blight  control  is  one  form  of  tree  sur- 
gery. When  "blight"  Is  mentioned  It 
is  generally  understood  to  be  pear 
blight.  There  is  no  cure-all  (or  "only" 
cure)  for  this  disease;  it  is  bacterial 
In  nature  and  travels  most  readily 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  sap  Is 
available  (on  new,  succulent  growth). 
Since  blighted  twigs  show  up  conspic- 
uously during  early  summer  and  can 
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The  illustration  above  indicates  how  the 
fob  should  look  when  the  filling  is  com- 
pleted.   The  canvas  shown  at  the  left 
has  been  removed,  the  cement  having 
"set"  sufficiently  to  stand  alone. 
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Lives  of  Injured  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals 
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extra  strain  gives  way  at  the  weak- 
ened point.  Much  unnecessary  loss 
would  be  avoided  if  care  were  exer- 
cised, but  many  trees  may  be  saved  if 
observed  before  the  fatal  day  and 
treated  properly. 

The  cost  of  saving  large  diseased 
trees  varies  with  the  site  of  the  tree 
and  amount  of  work,  which  makes  it 
hard  to  estimate  accurately  in  advance, 
but  most  trees  will  warrant  the  ex- 
pense. 

For  filling  cavities,  concrete  Is  used 
where  there  is  no  swaying  and  a 
plastic  mixture,  such  as  asphaltum  and 
sawdust,  where  there  is  likelihood  of 
swaying  movement. 

REMOVE  DECAYED  WOOD 

In  treating  a  cavity  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  remove  all  decayed  wood 
and  provide  for  drainage  to  remove 
any  moisture  which  may  collect.  Shel- 
lac around  the  bark  over  the  cambium 
(or  Inner  layer)  to  protect  drying  and 
burning.  Disinfect  the  entire  wound 
carefully  and  thoroughly  with  mercuric 
chloride  (1-100).  Next  the  wound  must 
be  water-proofed.  Creosote  with  as- 
pnaltum,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of 
paint,  makes  a  good  water-proof  com- 
pound.   Two  coats  should  be  applied. 

The  reinforcement  next  is  placed 
over  the  front  of  the  cavity.  No.  14 
wire,  with  one  and  one-half  inch 
staples,  usually  Is  heavy  enough  for 
reinforcing.  If  the  filling  is  to  be 
solid,  a  canvas  cover  is  tacked  over 
the  lower*  portion  of  the  cavity  to  re- 
tain the  concrete,  which  is  made  of 
one  part  cement  and  one  and  one-half 
parts  of  one-half  Inch  rock,  mixed  well 
and  tamped  into  place.  When  set  suf- 
ficiently to  remove  the  canvas,  it  Is 
"grouted"  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
cement  and  two  parts  sand.  Now, 
paint  over  the  entire  surface,  using 
white  lead. 

For  the  plastic  filling,  the  opera- 
tions are  practically  the  same  except- 
ing tbe  preparation  of  the  filling  ma- 
terial. This  is  of  sawdust,  sprinkled 
with  hot  asphalt  until  just  colored, 
after  which  it  is  "finned"  Into  the 
cavity. 

Some  of  these  remedies  may  appear 
at  the  outset  rather  costly,  but  many 
of  our  productive  trees  as  well  as  the 
ornamentals  would  be  saved  for  pos- 
terity if  only  a  little  time  and  money 
were  devoted  to  their  treatment. 


shoivn  the 
k  of  an  um- 
ee — just 
proofed. 


Inarching  to  save  a  blighted  pear  tree, 
the  trunk  of  which  has  been  killed. 
Right — Making  an  airtight  job  by  ap- 
plication of  grafting  wax. 
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The  Metamorphosis  of  a  Citrus  District 


m 


HE  transformation  of  3500 
acres  of  desolate,  barren 
land  where  the  coyote  and 
cottontail  reigned  supreme — 
disturbed  only  by  an  occa- 
sional sheep  herder  or  grain 
grower  —  into  the  green 
groves  of  orange,  lemon  and 
avocado  trees  which  constitute  the 
Yorba  Linda  district  (Orange  County), 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
industrial  romances  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ten  years  ago  a  company  of  pio- 
neers undertook  to  subdue  these  for- 
merly bare  hills,  valleys  and  table- 
lands which  extend  north  from  the 
Santa  Ana  River  to  the  Puente  Hills, 
thirty  miles  southeast  of  Los  Angeles. 
They  paid — or  contracted  to  pay — $150 
to  $350  an  acre  for  soil  which  needed 
years  of  labor  and  much  expensive  im- 
provement to  pay  dividends  on  this 
valuation. 

Twenty-eight  miles  of  water  mains 
were  laid  to  carry  life-giving  fluid  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  tract  to  two 
cement-lined  reservoirs  situated  in  the 
higher  portions.  Booster  and  lifter 
pumps  move  a  practically  unlimited 
supply  of  water  to  the  thirsty  young 
orchards,  which  are  responding  with 
bounteous  crops  of  first-class  fruit. 
TREES  BEAR  BIGGER  CROPS 

The  crop  last  year  from  2600  acres 
amounted  to  400  carloads  of  lemons 
and  140  of  oranges,  a  total  of  540  cars. 
This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  in  spite  of  the  January,  1922, 
freeze-^-a  record  said  to  be  unequaled 
by  any  other  citrus  district  in  Southern 
California. 

The  Yorba  Linda  citrus  crop  is  han- 
dled by  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  and  the  Mutual  Orange  Dis- 
tributors, both  of  which  maintain  large 
packing  houses  on  the  tract.  For  1922 
Yorba  Linda  oranges  an  average  f.  o. 
b.  price  of  $5.66  per  hundred  pounds 
was  obtained  by  one  of  the  associations. 
This  is  asserted  to  be  the  highest  price 
secured  for  California  oranges  last 
year,  making  two  records  won  by  Yorba 
Linda  over  the  older  competitors. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most 
frost-free    localities    in    the  United 


Above  is  the  land  as  the  developers  found  it.    Below  is  shown 
the  same  tract  just  ten  years  later. 


By  GOODMAN  GOODMANSON 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


States,  Yorba  Linda  is  in  the  oil  belt, 
(lit-  big  Chapman  gusher  being  located 
just  west  of  the  tract.  This  well  began 
spouting  liquid  mineral  wealth  March 
11,  1919.  and  since  then  many  Yorba 
Linda  orchardists  have  received  hand- 
some oil  bonuses. 

OIL  AND  ORANGE  PROFIT? 

As  an  indication  of  the  profits  which 
are  being  made  in  the  orange  and  ofl 
game  in  Southern  California  a  young 
professional  man  from  Los  Angeles, 
whose  sole  assets  consisted  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  plenty  of  deter- 
mination, tackled  a  10-acre  tract  of 
Yorba  Linda  land  ten  years  ago.  He 
stayed  on  the  job  year  after  year,  meet- 
ing payments  on  the  $3500  purchase 


price  with  money  earned  outside,  until 
recently  he  sold  his  orchard  for 
$40,000. 

The  success  of  Yorba  Linda  has 
largely  been  due  to  the  progressive 
community  spirit  of  the  orchardists, 
who  have  from  the  first  maintained  a 
strong  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
contains  a  number  of  members  who 
devote  a  large  share  of  their  time  to 
working  for  the  general  good. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Yorba 
Linda  district  has  increased  from  $330,- 
000  in  1916  to  $1,851,000  in  1923.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  1500,  which 
is  served  by  a  modern  village,  where 
there  is  a  public  school  employing 
eight  teachers  and  attended  by  200 
pupils. 


Freeing  Walnuts  From  Worms 

By  HARRY  STINER 

Pest  Control  Specialitl,  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


IT  seems  difficult  for  the  average 
walnut  grower  to  realize  that  the 
walnut  codlin  moth  and  the  old, 
familiar  apple  worm  are  one  and  the 
same  and  that  the  control  measures 
used  for  the  latter  will  not  produce  the 
same  results  in  walnut  orchards. 

At  harvest  time  most  of  the  last  brood 
of  moths  are  in  the  walnuts,  in  the  larval 
stage,  fully  developed  and  ready  to  crawl 
out  and  find  some  soft,  cozy  place  for 
the  winter.  These  larvae  are  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  next  summer's  infesta- 
tion and  every  one  destroyed  will  reduce 
future  losses  proportionately. 

Worms  which  emerge  from  the  nuts 
before  l>eing  picked  up  will  secrete 
themselves  among  the  leaves  and  rub- 
bish on  the  ground  or  under  the  rough 
bark  on  the  trees.  The  orchard  should 
be  plowed — not  disked — as  soon  after 


harvest  as  possible  and  the  trees  banded 
to  catch  the  worms  crawling  up  and 
down  the  trunks. 

A  few  larvae  find  a  soft  place  in  the 
seams  of  the  field  sacks  while  on  their 
way  to  the  drying  yards;  many  others, 
crawl  out  on  the  drying  trays.  Some  of 
them  get  into  the  cracks  of  the  trays, 
while  the  rest  fall  to  the  ground.  If 
(he  trays  are  elevated  two  or  three  feet 
and  the  space  beneath  kept  free  from 
debris,  the  birds  and  chickens  will  take 
care  of  the  worms  that  drop.  Biddy's 
value  to  a  walnut  grower  as  a  worm 
eater  often  far  exceeds  her  egg  produc- 
tion profits,  when  it  Is  considered  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  pair  of  larvae  to 
infest,  through  their  progeny,  over  1000 
nuts. 

After  the  nuts  have  been  taken  away, 
the  trays  and  field  sacks  should  be 


dipped  in  water  at  150  degree  F.  for 
five  minutes,  and  all  racks,  buildings 
apd  other  things  used  In  handling  nuts, 
or'rn  close  proximity  to  them,  should  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  oil  or  steam. 

From  the  beginning  of  harvest  each 
fall  until  the  following  May  no  sacks 
which  have  contained  walnuts  should 
be  allowed  on  or  near  the  premises 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  steril- 
ized at  the  place  where  they  were 
emptied. 

All  packing  houses  and  dealers  in 
walnuts  in  Southern  California  either 
possess  or  can  easily  obtain  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  an  ap- 
proved method  of  treating  sacks,  and 
failure  to  do  so  Is  an  infringement  of 
the  law. 


Oregon  Coast  Apples 

LAST  winter  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  sampling  some  extra 
fine  winter  apples  grown  by  Frank 
Moore  on  his  Curry  County  (Ore.) 
ranch.  The  Newtowns  and  Spitzen- 
burgs  were  equal  In  every  way  to 
those  grown  in,  the  famous  JRogue 
River  Valley.  Some  unnamed  varie- 
ties were  especially  pleasing  to  palate 
and  eye. 

Mr.  Moore's  ranch  Is  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Chetco  River, 
only  a  few  miles  "from  the  ocean,  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of 
the  State.  Interior  orchardists  are  of 
the  opinion  that  climatic  conditions 
on  the  coast  are  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  of  high  quality  apples,  but  Mr. 
Moore's  experience  indicates  that  the 
finest  kind  of  apples  may  be  grown  in 
that  locality. 

Potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  also 
grown  by  Mr.  Moore  and  sold  at 
Brookings,  where  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  sawmills  in  the 
country  is  located. 

PAUCITY  OF  PICKLES 
The  production  of  pickling  cucum- 
bers fell  off  42  per  cent  the  past  year, 
drouth  being  the  chief  cause.  The 
total  crop  was  estimated  at  2,600,000 
bushels,  of  which  Michigan  produced 
the  largest  amount  —  one  million 
bushels. 
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VII — CARLYLE  THORPE 

General  Manager,  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association 


CARLYLE  THORPE 


EW  men  engaged  in  the  growing 
•pi  or  marketing  of  a  farm  crop 
I  JL  grown  in  the  Pacific  States,  have 
■  packed  as  many  resultful  activities 
I  into  ten  years  as  Carlyle  Thorpe  has 
"crowded  into  the  past  decade. 

Born  in  San  Francisco  and  educated 
In  Los  Angeles,  he 
was  working  in 
the  Farmers'  and 
Merchants  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles 
when  he  was  16, 
and  before  he  was 
21  was  cashier  of 
the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  Bank  in 
Santa  Paula.  To- 
day he  handles  a 
business  which 
runs  close  to  $11,- 
000,000  a  y%ar. 

The  crop  sold  by 
him  each  year  rep- 
resents more  in  actual  dollars  than  the 
oapital  stock  of  many  a  metropolitan 
bank,  and  the  persons  who  are  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  his  busi- 
ness ability  for  their  -prosperity  are 
more  numerous  than  the  depositors  of 
lome  of  our  largest  financial  institu- 
tions. 

LOCAL  EXPERIENCE  FIRST 

Mr.  Thorpe  enjoyed  a  brief,  but  nota- 
bly successful  career  as  manager  of  the 
Santa  Paula  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  then  became  manager  of  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. Since  he  took  charge  of  fts  busi- 
ness about  ten  years  ago  the  increase 
In  business  each  year  has  been  once 
again  as  great  as  its  total  during  his 
first  year  with  the  central  organiza- 
tion. When  he  took  the  reins,  the 
annual  turnover  was  about  $1,000,000. 
Today  it  is  between  $10,000,000  and 
$11,000,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  biggest  accomplishments 
Of  the  association,  under  Mr.  Thorpe's 
management  has  been  the  improve- 
ment of  quality  by  careful  grading. 
Today  the  California  walnut  competes 
■With  the  imported  walnut  on  a  quality 
basis  only.  If  it  undertook  to  compete 
in  price  alone,  the  effort  would  prove 
ruinous,'  as  foreign  walnuts  are  sold 
for  about  half  the  price  of  the  Cali- 
fornia pack.  Scientific  grading  meth- 
ods have  made  it  possible  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  take  whatever  crop  nature 
happens  to  hand  it  and  grade  it  in  such 

(manner  that  the  consumer  gets  what 
•  calls  for  in  the  market  place — a  uni- 
formly satisfactory  product. 

GRADING  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Careful    attention    to    grading  has 
ade  it  possible  for  the  association 
develop  a  consumer  demand  which 


keeps  pace  with  increasing  production, 
although  production  has  become  en- 
larged in  recent  years  at  an  enormous 
rate.  The  industry,  under  Mr.  Thorpe's 
management,  has  been  made  reason- 
ably profitable  over  a  large  number  of 
years;  that  is  considered  one  of  the 
reasons  why  steady  expansion  is  jus- 
tified. 

Tremendous  quantities  of  low  grade 
walnuts  are  taken  out  of  the  annual 
harvest  by  culling  methods.  It  used 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of 
poor  quality  walnuts  at  any  price. 
Cracking  methods  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years  which  convert  culls 
into  hand-sorted,  vacuum-packed  meats 
ready  for  the  housewife. 

The  poorer  grades  of  meats,  which 
once  were  used  as  chicken  feed,  are 
to  be  made  into  walnut  oil  for  use  in 
the  fish  , canning  industry.  Even  the 
lowly  walnut  shells  are  turned  to  ac- 
count; they  are  converted  into  char- 
coal used  in  the  manufacture  of  poul- 
try and  stock  foods. 

By  unusual  sales  methods  and  care- 
ful administration  the  association,  un- 
der Mr.  Thorpe's  management,  has  en- 
Joyed  perhaps  the  lowest  selling  cost 
of  any  food  distributing  organization 
in  the  country. 

DIFFICULTIES  ARE  SURMOUNTED 

In  1920  it  was  the  only  organization 
which  was  able  to  market  Its  entire 
output  of  a  non-perishable  product  be- 
fore April  1  following,  without  reduc- 
ing its  opening  prices.  During  a  period 
of  business  depression,  such  as  that 
which  followed  the  World  War,  it  was 
able  to  dispose  of  all  stock  on  hand 
at  Its  opening  prices  which  were  prof- 
itable to  the  producer. 

During  1921  a  campaign  instituted 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  which  brought  the 
Panama  Canal  into  sharp  competition 
with  transcontinental  railways,  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  sharpest  railway 
rate  declines  ever  known,  and  saved 
the  walnut  growers  of  California  ap- 
proximately $800,000  a  year  in  trans- 
portation charges.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  association's  crop  that  year  was 
sliinped  to  Atlantic  seaboard  points  by 
boat.  ^^m^t 

Mr.  Thorpe  made  a  trip  to  the  Orient 
and  to  Europe  last  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  foreign  walnut  com- 
petition at  point  of  origin.  He  gath- 
ered on  that  trip  marry  ideas  whioh  al- 
ready have  been  put  to  good  account 
by  members  of  the  association. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation owns  its  own  general  offices 
and  occupies  a  building  that  cost  more 
than  $300,000.  It  was  the  first  co-oper- 
ative farm  crop  mai'keting  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  to  erect  its  own 
office  building. 


Co-operation  Pays  Dairymen 


(  Continued 

Bilos  got  a  black  eye  In  this  region, 
4ue  to    tneir    being    filled    with  a 
|>oor   quality    of  silage — corn  which 
Contained    much    water    and  little 
rain,    At  that  time  there  were  no 
advisers  to  point  the  way  to  a 
ter  silage  crop.   Marin  and  Sonoma 
"nnties  now  have  very  efficient  farm 
"risers — M.  B.  Boissevain  and  H.  A. 
•Inland  and  their  able  assistants — 
are  doing  good  work  In  the  intro- 
uotlon  of  better  feed  and  livestock, 
lome  silos  now  are  filled  twice  a 
*»*r — the  first  time  with  vetch  and 
•ats,  the  Becond  with  oorn  fodder. 
"Slnoe  our  institution  was  organ- 

td  the  average  production  of  butter- 
of  our  members'   oowa  has  in- 
ed  from  166  pounds  to  185  or  195 
da.    This  increase  baa  been  due 
to  culling  out  poor  oows,  which 
"■potted'  by  the  butterfat  test, 
A  to  better  feeding. 
*Our  better-bull  campaign  has  re- 
ed in  the  addition  of  200  purebred 
to  our  herds  in  the  past  three 
This  important  improvement 
not  ret  had  time  to  show  up  in 
production  of  butterfat. 
ere  ta  still  much  work  to  be 
in  improTtng  the  Quality  of  our 
■took.    Outsiders  are  surprised 
it  of  our  milk  oowa 
♦blob   la   a  beef 
ng  lg  not  general  but 


from  Page  S) 

"Our  dairymen  are  mostly  Italian 
Swiss,  who  for  centuries  have  been 
accustomed  to  certain  ways  of  produc- 
ing milk  and  cream  and  do  not  readily 
adopt  new  and  improved  idea  methods. 

"As  an  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished here,  however,  Arthur  Pur- 
vine  milks  forty  Jerseys,  which  aver- 
age 400  pounds  of  butterfat,  or  more 
than  twice  the  common  yield.  His  best 
cow  has  a  record  of  750  pounds,  which 
shows  that  even  his  herd  could  be 
materially  improved. 

"The  poultry  industry  here  enables 
our  members  to  buy  mill  feed  at  San 
Francisco  prioes.  Grain  is  shipped  In 
by  the  train  and  barge-load,  as  we  have 
both  rail  and  water  transportation  and 
are  near  the  great  grain  farms  of  the 
State." 

"Where  do  you  sell  you  butter?" 
asked  the  Eastern  farmer. 

"Twenty  per  cent  goes  direct  to  r«- 
tallers.  The  balanoe  is  sold  to  San 
Francisco  wholesalers.** 

"Why  not  let  the  retailers  take  all 
of  it  and  thus  save  the  middleman's 
profits  T" 

"Easier  said  than  done,"  returned 
Hopkins.  "One  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  San  Francisco  butter  business 
Is  the  operations  of  certain  Jobbers. 

"We  contemplate  Joining  a  State 
marketing  association  of  buttermakers, 
which,  we  hope,  will  enable  us  to  ob- 
tain better  prices." 


It  courts  a  dollar  to 
feed  a  squirrel. 
It  cowts  two  cent*  to 
kill  him. 

LET'S  KILT.  HIM! 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE  WILL  DO  IT 

Its  use  is  simple — merely  Insert  from  V/2  to  2  ounces  (a  large 
spoonful)  of  flakes  in  every  opening  and  cover  the  hole  se- 
curely with  a  shovelful  of  earth.  In  contact  with  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  It  generates  Hydrocyanic  Aold — an  extremely 
poisonous  gas,  whioh  diffuses  quickly  throughout  the  burrow, 
and  which  no  animal  can  withstand.  There  is  no  storage  or 
handling  problem  with 

AERO  BRAND  CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

It  is  non-explosive,  non-inflammable,  and  is  shipped  in  tight 
metal  drums.   100  pounds  will  treat  800  to  1000  holes. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Azusa,  California 

25-pound  drums  19c  per  pound 

100-pound  drums  18c  per  pound 

200-pound  drums  17c  per  pound 

TERMS — Remittance  with  order;  or  sight  draft  with  bill  of 
lading  for  freight  shipment;  or  by  express  C.  O.  D.  Advise 
where  shipment  Is  to  be  made  and  whether  by  freight  or 
express. 

Write  for  further  information 
or  prices  in  carload  lots. 


^|^TA#  perfect  WW"**i^ 

ICANCKANAMD  COMPANY 

P.O.BOX  E5  / 
AZUSA ,  CALIFORNIA 


Barren  Cows  Can 

Be  Made  Profitable 

K  Don't  send  them  to  the  butcher.  They 
can  be  made  to  raise  calves  and  produce 
tnllk  In  paying  quantity.  Barrenness  sim- 
ply means  that  the  cow's  genital  organs  are 
too  weak  to  function  properly. 

Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow  medicine,  acts 
directly  on  these  organs  and  the  digestion, 
correcting  the  -eerious  disorder.  D.  B. 
Thomas,  Knlghtville,  Utah,  writes  us : 

"I  had  a  valuable  Jersey  cow  eight  years 
eld  that  had  had  seven  calves.  Something 
went  wrong  with  her  after  her  last  calf 
came,  so  that  for  two  years  she  failed  to 
become  with  calf.  Fed  her  some  of  your 
Kow-Kare  last  Jan.  and  she  was  all  right 
the  first  serving,  and  long  before  I  had 
given  her  the  whole  package  of  your  Kow- 
Kare  that  I  purchased." 

JJIrs.  Harvey  Ray,  Homer,  111.,  writes : 
**The  registered  Shorthorn  cow  1  wrote  you 
about  last  year,  and  which  I  treated  for 
Barrenness,  under  your  directions,  dropped 
S  floe  Bull  calf  Jan.  2nd.  Less  than  one 
can  of  KoW-Kare  did  the  work." 

Hundreds  of  others  tell  us  every  year  of 
making  valuable  producers  from  cows  that 
ieemed  hopelessly  barren. 


Kow-Kare  is  equally  valuable  in  treat- 
ing Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring, 
Bunches.  Milk  Fever  and  Lost  Appetite. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  use  Kow-Kare  one 
week  each  month  to  keep  up  the  milk  yield 
during  the  winter  months. 

'Let  us  mail  you,  free,  our  valuable  32* 
page  book.  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  Kow- 
Kare  is  aold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  We  will  send  either  the  Sl.U 
or  65c  size  prepaid  If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


i 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and 
Bag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "I  Saw, 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM" 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OP  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


APRIL  22,  1923 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


L 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  centd  a  I.n*»  (average  7  words). 
For  white  spa**,  rats  or  dUpIfty  type, 
most  Is  eompated  fwcordlng  to  total 
space,  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement  mast  reach  us  15 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  aad  FARM,  Broad- 
way at  £leTenth,  Ixm  Anceles. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  AND 
CO  -  OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES.  Thousands  vigor- 
ous chicks,  turks.  ducklings  every 
week  from  unforced,  high  winter 
egg-producing  180-280  egg  White. 

  Brown.   Buff  Legs.:    Barred.  W. 

Rocks:  Rrds:  Anronu:  Mlnorcas; 
•  Brahmas:  Wyandottes;  Andalu- 
■Inns.  They  clear  money  laying  abundant 
high-priced  winter  eggs.  Customers  after 
trial  say:  "Rather  pay  $15  your  trapnested 
Brown  Legs,  than  $18  some  others":  "After  4 
years  with  5700  your  chicks  (Legs.,  B.  Mln.) 
want  1500  again":  "Raised  94  Reds  out  of 
100.  on  road  74  hours."  Price,  quality,  profit 
right:  chicks,  turks  ready.  Write  Box  O.  13 
*N*.   Fair  Oaks,   Pasadena.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
We  hatch  from  purebred,  specially  selected, 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
2K0-egg  strains.  Our  hlgh-quslity  chicks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns, 12ViC;  Reds.  lS^c:  Barred  Rocks, 
I7Hc:  White  Wyandott»s.  25c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. ELEC-CHICK  HATCHERIES  Dept. 
"L."  Burbank,  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbank.  

CERTIFIED  White  T-eghorn  Quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.    Choice  free  range,  high 

•  gg-producing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices.  May  and  June.  $3.50  per  25: 
$6.50  per  50:  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  500 
and  1090  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  In  advance:  vou  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 1898.  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  n  centurv.  MfST  HATCH  INCLBA- 
TOR  CO..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS— 12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  lire  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reda 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anronas.  Black  Ml- 
oorcaa,  White  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andalusians. 
Bsfe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
•arly.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  A  Hatchery. 
Route  1,  Box  24».  King  Road.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chlx  from  selected 
flock*  mated  with  males  having  pedigree 
record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-29"  eggs  per  year. 
Price  per  100:  April.  $12.50:  May  and  June. 
$12.  Safe  arrival  full  count  live,  strong  chlx 
guaranteed  Accredited  bv  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.    THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY, 

476    Sixth    street.    Petaluma.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  from  individually  selected,  orchard 
range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous 
egg-laying  strain  .of  real  merit.  Progressive 
poultrvmen  demand  the  best.  Surprisingly 
low  prices;  ask  for  them.  Cl'RTIS  WHITE 
LEGHORN  RANCH.   Route  2.  Box  29.  Gar- 

dena.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stork,  well 
mated.  REDl'CED  PRICES  April.  May  and 
June.  White  L#ghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred 
Rorks,  White  Leghorn  pullets  8  wa>eks  old  and 
older.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  The  J.  H. 
BTTBBE  POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCH- 
ERY, P.  O.  Box  «7C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over 
200  egg  flock  average  for  6  yeara.  Over 
121  egg  flock  average  for  >  years.  Unex- 
celled in  production  and  atamnia.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemisphere*  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallls, 
Oregon.  ' 

BABY  CHICKS — R.  I.  Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  $row  into  broilers  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  .from 
■elected  breedera  Capacity  60.000.  Attractive 
prices  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
tor  10  and  12  weeks  old  W.  L.  pullets,  any 
quantity.  Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY! 

BABY  CHICKS,  $1«  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W.  T.  WHEELER,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Rt.  1, 
Box  496-E. 

BABY  CHICKS — Hatching  eggs  from  Hogan- 
lzed  flocks,  fully  matured  breedera  Barred 
Box,  R.  I.  Reda,  Mlnoroaa,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. TOBENER  HATCHERY,  Route  I, 
Box  306,  San  Joae,  Calif.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing  orders   now   for   the   season    of  192$, 
Brown   and   White   Leghorns,    Rhode  Island 
Beds,    Barred    Rocks   and    Anoonas.  Order 

•  arly.    Ohlen'a  Hatchery.  Campbell,  Calif. 

CHICKEN   FEED   CUTTER   —   Only  $8.60. 

Hundreds  used.  Prepaid  anywhers.  Write 
for  Feed  Cutter  oatalog.  AJINOTT  A  CO., 
inc.,  Wholesale  Implements,  112-118  S.  Los 
Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  A  EGGS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
"TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR, 1NQOMAR.  FIREFLY — BEST  ON 
COAST.     CASA  DE  ROSAS,  CARliBL,  CAL. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
C1IIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties,  hatching  each  week. 
LINGO-DELL  RANCH,  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
Augo  Sts.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties,  standard 
brad,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  stock.  Lowest 
prices.  Best  quality.  Post.  paid.   1 1 1  us.  oatalog 
Iree.     Superior  Poultry  Co.,  Windsor,  Mo. 

BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  early.    You  know  WHY.  Send  for  prloes. 
FANCIERS'    EXCHANGE.    640    South  Main 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on  application    tu   COL'LSON  COM- 
PANY, Pitaluma.  Calif.  

BROWN   LEGHORN   baby   chicks.    $16  per 
10-0.  Poultry  Equipment  Co..  Burbank,  CeX 


POULTRY 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY  FARMER— 

The  baby  chick  aeason  is  Just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  they 
purchased  from  us  laat  year  that  1  feel  at 
liberty  to  addresa  you  at  this  Urns  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  ars  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  Incubators 
la  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
have  been  Hoganlsed.  Prices  for  April  are 
as  follows: 

50  100 

White  Leghorns  $6.00  $11.60 

Rhode  Island  Reda    $.00      1$  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    $.60  1$.60 

Anconas    9.00  11.00 

Brown   Leghorns    $.00  11.00 

Buff  Orpingtons    9.50  1$.60 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year?  Conker's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  ralas  healthy  chicka. 

ANSEL  W.  BOBISON. 

1196-98  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

P.  S. — WE  ARE  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS.     SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

t^keVsT^uo^^ 

CARMEL  MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA:  GOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN:  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  de  Rosas.  Carmel-by-the-Sea.  Calif. 

HART'S    MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  eggs.    Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  Calif. 

KODAKS,   CAMERAS.  SUPPLIES 


EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  don*  l»v  experts. 

Wiostead  Photo  Finislhing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list  and  how  to 

get  the  frea  camera..  

FREE — fiend  this  ad  and  five  names  of  per- 
sona owning  kodaks  and  ws  will  develop 
and   print  one  roll  or  six  negatives  FREE. 

THE  CHARLES   WEEKS  SYSTEM   OF  IN- 
TENSIVE POULTRY  AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE   AND  INDEPENDENCE: 
or 

The  Ktne  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  daalro  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
1 8  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  Is  now  being  estab- 
lished at  Owensmouth.  California.  26  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.   Owensmouth.  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
•  sale.  Glva  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
JOHN  J.  BLACK,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

SWEET    POTATO    PLANTS— Hardy,  field- 
grown  plants.    Vlneless  Yam  our  specialty; 

higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hail;  one- 
half  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Nancy  Hall,  Oeorgla  Yam  and  Yellow  Jer- 
seys. Better  plants  at  lower  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  in  various  quantities.  8TONE  A 
STEVENSON*.  410  Security  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 

GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F.  R.  Walker.  Puente,  Calif. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — 
Chewing:  6  pounds.  $1.75;  10  pounds.  $B. 
Smoking:  6  pounds.  $1.25:  10  pounds.  $2;  20 
pounds,  $3.60.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 
BACCO UNION,  Paducah,  Ky.  


HOMESPUN     TOBACCO— Chewing:     6  lbs.. 

$1.76;  10  lbs.,  $$;  to  lbs..  $5.25.  Smoking: 
6  lbs..  $1.16;  10  lbs.  $2;  20  lbs.,  $8.60  Send 
no  money:  pay  whan  received.  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO  GROWERS.  Paducah,  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WOOL  BOOURED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  made  Into  Bat  Is. 
Comforters  and  Mattressea  Old  wool  bed- 
fling  raids  new.  Writ*  for  prices  and  ship- 
ping tag*.  CTtBWCTBNT  BATT  AND  BED- 
DING CO.,  Stayton,  Oregon. 

IMPLEMENTS    AND  TRACTORS 


USED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS— Harrows,  Cul- 
Uvators.  Plows,  Tractors,  Traotor  Tools. 
Save  half  plica.  A  KNOTT  A  CO.,  Inc.,  111- 
118  S  Los  Angeles  St.,  Log  Angeles.  Be- 
tween First  and  Second  sts. 


ORCHARDS  AND    FRUIT  LAND 

ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile, irrigated  fruit,  nut,  berry  land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roadai 
electricity,  telephonea;  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Unproved.  Booklet  free.  Box  08, 
Publicity  Committee.   Paradise.  California. 

~^itu^tions^wa7jt^ 

HORTICULTURIST  wants  position.  Married. 

80  years  old,  one  child;  considerable  or- 
chard experience;  expert  pruner;  can  do 
grafting  and  budding;  good  dried-fruit  man; 
expert  in  wire-bracing  of  fruit  traes;  under- 
atanda  spraying  and  all  orchard  operations; 
8  years'  experience  teaching  practical  or- 
charding to  university  men.  Salary~*and 
shares  preferred.  Available  July  L  Address 
Box  X,  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

HELP  WANTED-^  £gSg£fe" 

RAILWAY   MAIL  CLERKS — Start   $180  mo.; 
expenses     paid-       Specimen  examination 

questions  free.  Columbus  Institute,  H-7. 
Columbus,  Ohio.   


HEMSTITCHING,  Plcotlng  attachment.  Flta 
any  mach.  Artistlo  work.  Illustration,  de- 
acrlp.,  B.  Krafft,  Box  m-OF  San  Fran.,  Cal 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


State  Inspected  and  Approved 
California  Irrigated  Lands 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmers  only.  In  tracts  of  40  acrea  or 
less.  Located  In  the  heart  of  Fresno  County, 
with  a  population  of  125,000. 

If  you  are  a  REAL  farmer,  with  $5000 
capital  or  credit,  or  have  dairy  stock  or 
farm  equipment  for  development,  we  can 
locate  you  on  40  acres  of  this  land  on  a  cash 
payment  of  only  $1000.  Balance  12  years  at 
6%.  Appllcatlona  for  times  tracts  of  40 
acres  or  leas  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
ORDER  RECEIVED. 

These  rich.  Irrigated  lands  are  suitable  for 
deciduous  fruits,  grapes,  vegetables,  alfalfa, 
hogs  and  poultry.  Especial  opportunity  now 
for  dairymen.  Oood  roads,  modern  schools, 
churches,  railroad  and  auto  bus  transporta- 
tion.    Creamery  being  built  now. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  in  the  United  Statea.  Home  of  the 
ramous  Sun- Maid  Raisins,  where  Improved 
farms  sell  up  to  $2500  an  acra.  Center  of 
succeesful   CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

Write  for  free  descriptive,  literature  to 
W.  B.  JONES.  First  National  Bank.  San 
■loaqulp,    Fresno    County,  Calif  

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  nn  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep,  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COJIPANT, 
California  Fruit  Bldg..   Sacramento,  Calif. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEES  AND  HONEY— Beekeepers'  price  Hat 
free  or  Instruction  booklet  explaining  fully 
for  dime.     Spencer   Apiaries.   Sawtelle.  Calif 

LIVESTOCK— Horses 

RBTTnTrEliED^pTrehl^ 

tlon.     H.  Q.  Learned.  R.  4,  Stockton.  Calif. 

GRAPESEED  OIL— NEW  PRODUCT 

Trials  have  been  made  by  a  co-oper- 
ative mill  at  -Nlmes,  France,  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  grape  seeds.  In  Francs 
the  oil  extracted  from  grape  seeds,  It 
is  claimed,  varies  from  15  to  17  per 
cent  when  the  seeds  are  dried,  and 
from  10  to  13  per  cent  when  weL  The 
oil  extracted  is  green  If  the  seeds  are 
treated  as  soon  as  the  grape  gathering 
is  completed,  but  brown  If  the  seeds 
are  three  or  four  months  old  at  the 
time  of  extraction.  The  solvent  used 
for  extraction  was  trichloral  ethylene. 


How  to  Tie  Sheep 

WHEN  hauling  sheep  In  a  wagon, 
it  is  necessary  to  tie  each  one  in 
order  to  prevent  their  bunching  to- 
gether at  one  end  of  the  rack. 

Any  good  wagon  box  made  be  made 
into  a  sheep  rack  by  attaching  extra 
side  boards  to  raise  the  sides  and  ends, 
making  a  box  about  three  and  one-half 
feet  high. 

A  good  way  to  hold  sheep  in  place  is 
to  stretch  a  large  rope  endwise  in  the 
wagon  rack,  from  the  top  rail,  down 
through  the  middle,  and  to  attach 
small,  short  ropes  to  this  leader  rope 


with  clove  hitches,  leaving  them  Ion* 
enough  to  tie  one  sheep  at  each  end. 

A  clove  hitch  is  made  by  winding 
the  small  rope  twice  around  the  large 
rope  and  passing  both  ends  under,  so 
that  they  point  in  opposite  directions. 
This  knot  will  not  slip  and  it  Is  easily- 
untied.    See  illustration. 

Tie  the  sheep  around  the  neck;  use 
either  the  bowline  knot  or  the  common 
horse  necktie.  A  bowline  knot  is  tied  as 
follows:  First  make  a  small,  open  loop, 
leaving  end  enough  to  go  around  the 
sheep's  neck.  Then  thread  the  free 
end  through  the  small  loop,  over  the 
main  rope,  under  the  first  turn  of  the 
small  loop  and  over  the  second  turn, 
so  that  the  end  lies  parallel  with  the 
main  rope  of  the  neck  loop.  This  tie 
also  Is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

—HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 


Pacific  Coast  to  Be  Silk  Center? 


DEFINITE  steps  have  been  completed 
for  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  silk  in  Northern  California,  accord- 
ing to  Guy  Wilkinson,  president  of  the 
Seriterre  Silk  Company  of  Orovllle 
(Butte  County),  who  appeared  before 
the  Industrial  advisory  committee  of 
the  Sarramento  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently. 

Wilkinson  has  been  a  student  of  the 
possibilities  of  silk  culture  in  California 
for  the  last  six  years,  and  during  that 
time  has  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation 150,000  mulberry  trees  near 
Orovllle,  according  to  the  report  made 
by  him  at  Sacramento. 

Financial  support  of  Wilkinson's  proj- 
ect has  been  assured  to  the  extent  that 
he  will  be  able  to  install  the  necessary 
"cocooneries"  and  laboratories  on  the 
Orovllle  property. 

OUTPUT  IS  CONTRACTED 

Cheney  Brothers,  who  are  reputed  te 
be  the  leaders  In  the  silk  market  of  the 
United  States,  have  contracted  for  sev- 
eral bales  of  the  Oroville  product  in  or- 
der that  they  may  determine  the  exact 
quality  that  can  be  produced  here. 

In  the  event  that  the  silk  Is  of  the 
high  standard  that  it  is  believed  It  will 
be,  the  sale  of  the  future  output  of  the 
Seriterre  Company  will  be  assured,  Wil- 
kinson said. 


Cheney  Brothers  have  been  in  recent 
personal  conference  with  Wilkinson, 
and  also  with  Mrs.  E.  M.  CheesewrighL 
treasurer  of  the  company,  regarding 
the  proposed  silk-producing  concern. 
Wilkinson  and  the  Cheney  Brothers 
will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Silk  Commission,  to  be  held  Im 
San  Francisco  next  week. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  CITED 

Oroville  and  Northern  California  of- 
fer every  climate  and  soil  advantage  for 
>the  production  of  silk,  according  te 
Wilkinson  and  others  who  have  become 
Interested  In  the  project. 

The  low  humidity  and  the  absence 
of  thunder  storms  are  mentioned  as 
being  among  the  chief  advantages  of 
the  section,  while  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  mul- 
berry trees. 

Cocoons  that  are  grown  In  a  dame 
climate  produce  silk  that  is  of  an  un- 
usual gloss,  but  has  little  strength  or 
resistance,  it  is  said. 

Labor  problems  involved  In.  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  In  Northern  California 
have  been  tentatively  solved,  with  the 
result  that  it  has  been  practically* 
proven  that  the  production  costs  of  the 
local  plant  will  be  no  hindrance  to  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  proposed 
project. — M.  T.  RICH. 


Wheel  Carries  Mail 

THIS  old  wheel  carried  the  mail  for 
the  family  many  years  in  a  perpeav 


one  stop.  It  is  handy,  also,  for  the 
farmer,  as  he  can  stand  still  and  tors 
the  wheel  or  sit  In  his  "flivver"  and 
bring  his  box  to  him,  thereby  saving 
time.  The  wheel  Is  fastened  so  that  it 
revolves  upon  the  spindle,  and  while 
not  beautiful,  is  much  more  sightly  than 
half  a  dozen  posts.  Try  It — M.  K. 
MARSHALL. 


dicular  position  and  is  still  doing  duty 
in  a  horizontal  manner. 

It  Is  very  convenient  for  the  rural 
carrier,  where  there  are  several  boxes 
grouped  together,   necessitating  only 


SPANISH   GRAPES  SOLD  HERE 

Spanish  grapes  retailed  at  40  centg 
a  pound  on  the  Los  Angeles  market 
In  February,  while  thousands  of  tons 
of  good  California  grapes  rotted  oa 
the  vlues  last  fall. 


S  PERRY 


BABY  CHICK  FEEDS 

Every  Dealer  Everywhere 


APRIL  22,  1923 
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Why  I  Like  My  Little  Farm 

Palo  Alto  Colonist  Depicts  Joys  of  Independence  on  Small 
Acreage  Devoted  to  Intensive  Production 
By  EDNA  WOLVERTON 


[T"  the  "little  lander"  on  the  right  track 
after  all?  Is  true  happiness  to  be  found  on 
the  tiny  farm?  This  question  bobs  up  peren- 
nially In  California.  Here's  the  answer  of 
one  who  has  tried  It  for  six  years. — The 
PBt  or.] 

UPON  coming  to  California  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  six 
years  ago,  we  traveled  exten- 
sively, looking  for  a  suitable  place  to 
locate,  where  we  could  remain  perma- 
nently. 

Finally  we  settled  at  Palo  Alto,  join- 


ing the  Weeks  poultry  colony  which 
then  had  been  established  only  a  few 
months  and  which  consisted  of  some 
twenty  families.  Our  choice  of  loca- 
tion was  governed  by  many  consider- 
ations, including  proximity  to  a  good 
town,  assurance  of  market  demand  for 
our  produce,  educational  advantages 
and  pleasing  environment. 

We  purchased  four  acres  and  imme- 
diately set  to  work  erecting  buildings, 
and  Improving  our  little  farm.   As  we 


The  Wee  House    on  the  Wee  Poultry  Farm 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock. 
Standard  and  Screw 
Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


TREES  SHRUBS 


FRUIT  TREES  budded  from  bear- 
ing orchards:  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry. 
Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Apricot,  Quince; 
Grape  Vines.  Shrubbery.  Plants,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Dewberries, 
Logans.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Flower- 
ing Shrubs,  Roaes,  Vines,  Hedge.  Nut 
and  Shade  Trees.  Carriage  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Salesmen  everywhere.  More  wanted, 


Washington  Nursery  Co 


Box  B-1 


Toppenish,  Wash. 


MLEY 

SADDLES 
are  betterl 

To  the  true  horseman 
this  160  pa(e  book 
la   mora   interesting  t 
than  fiction.  It'a  free. 

IMMLEY  Sc  CO. 
Pendleton.  Orwoo  , 

Bin   l»B  //ICS  . 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed  In  tin 
Care  of  Beea 
■end  for  late  price  Hat  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
18':  4  K.  istb  St.,  Lob  Anseles,  Cal. 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


ITbpJggR 


Fence  Posts 


Farm  Fencing 

it%drkft>M»3»Bdtf.Loo,  AntfeJss.Cal 


bad  been  accustomed  to  managing  160 
acres,  this  tract  seemed  very  small  to 
us.  We  were  told  we  had  bought  more 
land  than  we  needed  and  subsequently 
discovered  this  to  be  the  case! 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  intensive  poultry  pro'duc- 
tlon.  We  had  competent  instruction 
and  could  observe  the  methods  of  those 
who  knew  the  business. 

After  two  .years,  when  we  had  de- 
veloped a  fine,  healthy  flock  of  laying 
hens,  we  decided  to  sell  our  four  and 
one-half  acres  and  buy  a  smaller  place. 

Again  we  looked  the  country  over 
and  again  we  came  to  Palo  Alto,  final- 
ly buying  one  and  one-half  acres  two 
blocks  from  our  first  horn". 

We  built  a  small  but  comfortable 
home,  and  now  have  1250  hens  and 
pullets,  which  bring  us  a  cash  Income 
large  enough  to  assure  us  of  a  com- 
fortable living. 

In  this  little  "play  home,"  my  hus- 
band and  I  can  work  together  as  never 
before.  We  both  enjoy  caring  for  the 
chickens — and  then  what  a  pleasure  It 
is  to  plant  all  the  growing  things  and 
watch  their  development  into  fine 
fruits,  vegetables  or  flowers. 

We  'find  this  little  farm  keeps  us 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life;  and  as  for  "independence" 
— any  day  we  wish  we  can  have  a 
vacation,  enjoying  a  holiday  trip  to 
the  beach  or  the  hills,  or  a  shopping 
tour  to  the  city.  We  do  not  have  to- 
ask  the  "boss,"  for  we  are  our  own 
masters. 

While  we  are  taking  a  holiday  the 
white  hens  go  on  working  just  the 
same,  so  that  our  income  never  stops. 
Added  to  all  of  this  comfort  and  con- 
tentment is  the  wonderful  educational 
environment,  giving  our  son  every  op- 
portunity for  getting  all  the  education 
he  may  desire.  Yes,  we  lik*.  o«r  little 
farm! 


OLD  CASING  FOR  SHOE  SOLES 

For  resoling  worn  work  shoes  noth- 
ing can  beat  a  piece  of  old  auto  tire 
casing.  It  will  not  look  as  nice  as  sole 
leather  put  on  by  a  shoemaker,  but  it 
will  last  longer  and  will  stand  very 
hard  wear.  Rubber  will  not  stay  on 
quite  as  well  as  leather;  therefore  It 
is  advisable  to  use  nails  with  large 
heads  and  clinch  them  well,  inside. 
Since  tire  casings  cost  nothing,  using 
them  to  replace  shoes  means  a  consid- 
erable saving. — TULARE  FARMER. 


PLOWSHARE  SHOE  SCRAPER 

"  In  muddy  weather  few  things  will 
serve  better  to  scrajife  the  mud  off  one's 
shoes  before  going  into  the  house  than 
a  worn-out  plowshare.  Bolt  it  to  a 
block  or  other  solid  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  and  it  will  prove  a  con- 
venience which  the  housewife  will  ap- 
preciate),-TULARE  FARMER. 


The  New 

BULLETINS 


BOTH  interesting  and  helpful  are  the 
following  bulletins  issued  by  the 
United  States'Departmcnt  of  Agricul- 
ture. Any  one  of  these  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  by  addressing 
the  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.     Order  by  number. 

Coat  of  Using  Horses  on  Corn  Belt  Farmsl298 

The  Corn  Earworm  1310 

Quack  Grass  1307 

Control    of    the    Common    Mealybug  on 

Citrus  in  California   1S09 

The  Saldy  Date  of  Egypt  1125 

The    Freezing    Temperatures    of  Some 

Fruits,  Vegetables  anil  Cut  Flowers.  ..  .113-1 
Commercial  Control  of  Citrus  Melanose.  .  2S9 
Length  of  the  Dormancy  Period  of  the 

Sugar  Beet  Nematode  In  Utah   262 

Cost  of  Milk  Production  on  48  Wisconsin 

Farms   1144 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 

The  following  bulletins  have  been 
issued  by  California  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  will  be  sent  free  upon  ro- 
quest.  Address  Director  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley: 

Results  of  Rice  Experiments  In  1922    354 

Agriculture  In  Cut-Over  Redwood  Lands.  350 

Further  Experiments  in  Plum  Pollination.  352 

The  Peach  Twig-Borer    155 

The  Control  of  Wild  Morning  Glory   256 

Community  Refrigeration 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
much  success  in  organized  agriculture 
has  been  attained. 

A  portion  of  the  Durham  plant  is 
used  to  chill  about  1000  gallons  of  milk 
daily  for  nearby  dairymen, 'who  bring 
their  product  hye  to  have  it  prepared 
for  retailing  to  Chico  customers. 

The  meat  room  contains  120  indi- 
vidual lock  boxes.  Some  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  300  pounds  of  meat  and  rent 
for  a  dollar  a  month— ?12  a  year- 
while  others  hold  only  half  as  much 
and  cost  users  $6  per  annum.  The 
temperature  is  kept  at  about  19  de- 
grees by  a  machine  which  "handles  am- 
monia by  what  is  known  as  the  direct 
expansion  system.  This  apparatus  has 
a  capacity  of  four  tons  and  is  regu- 
lated by  a  thermostat,  which  throws 
It  into  operation  when  the  temperature 
rises  above  19  degrees  or  falls  below 
18. 

"This  automatic  feature  is  a  great 
convenience,"  declares  Kreutzer.  "It 
renders  unnecessary  a  night  operator 
and  has  never  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  temperature." 

Slabs  of  cork  dipped  in  tar  were 
used  to  line  the  walls  on  the  inside. 
This  material  is  considered  much  su- 
perior to  wood,  because  It  is  less  apt 
to  absorb  moisture.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  six-incfi  studding  were  filled 
with  rice  hulls,  which  are  said  to  make 
a  better  non-conductor  of  heat  than 
sawdust.  A  layer  of  waterproof  paper 
w.as  placed  underneath  '  the  outside 
covering  of  shiplap.  The  double  layer 
of  cork  slabs,  each  three  inches  thick, 
was  covered  with  a  half  inch  of  ce- 
ment plaster. 

The  cold  storage  plant  cost  $2700, 
and  is  rented  to  farmers  for  $270  a 
year,  which  pays  5  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested  and  5  per  cent  depre- 
ciation. The  ice  machine  cost  $4000, 
and  was  paid  for  by  selling  stock  to 
farmers,  who  own  the  apparatus. 

"The  plant  is  paying  its  way,"  states 
Mr.  Kreutzer.  "No  dividends  have  been 
declared,  because  we  prefer  to  allow 
the  users  to  keep  the  profits  by  fur- 
nishing cheap  service." 

Tulare  County  farmers  are  planning 
to  build  at  Porterville  a  cold  storage 
plant  similar  to  the  one  at  Durham,  the 
success  of  which  has  attrafjted  wide- 
spread Interest  among  meat  growers  In 
other  sections. 


Fixing  Farm  Wages 

THE  following  farm  wage  scale  was 
recently  adopted  by  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion: Ranch  labor,  $1.75  to  $2  a  day 
and  board;  married  ranch  hands,  $70 
to  $90  a  month  and  house;  tractor 
men,  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  day.  While  the 
wages  named  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  those  paid  In  the  past,  they 
are  claimed  to  be  higher  than  workers 
received  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


CHINESE  DRINKING  MILK 

Sweetened,  diluted  condensed  milk  is 
becoming  a  popular  beverage  in  the 
Swatow  district  of  China.  Excellent 
fresh  water  buffalo  lailk  is  available, 
but  the  natives  do  not  use  it  for  either 
drinking  or  cooking.  The  animals  are 
kept  for  work  purpoa-a. 


PfovenNew 

Wisy  Keeps 

Chickens 

Free  From 
Lice 

Amazing  Discovery  Revolutionizes  All 
Lice  Killing  Methods.  Mineralized 
Water  Keeps  Birds'  Lice  Free.  No 
More  Dusting  or  Spraying. 

Permanent  freedom  from  lice  and 
mites  is  now  assured  every  poultry 
raiser.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers, 
for  the  first  time,  are  keeping  their 

Hocks  permanently  free  from  these  pests 
without  dusting,  spraying,  greasing,  or 
doing  any  work  themselves.  The  use 
of  a  scientific  discovery  perfected  last 
year  has  revolutionized  all  commonly 
accepted  methods  for  keeping  poultry 
free  from  lice  and  mites.  No  other 
method  as  sure,  easy  and  quick  haa 
ever  been  found. 


Wipe   Out   The   Death  Causing,  Profit 
Taking  Louse. 

These  blood  sucking,  profit  stealing 
pests  every  year  actually  kill  millions 
of  chicks  and  almost  wipe  out  egg  pro- 
duction  in  many  flocks.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  quickly  proved  th4> 
amazing  power  of  this  discovery  and 
now  refuse  to  be  without  it. 

Fails  to  Find  Louse  in  Six  Months 
J.  Franklin  Rriggs.  Lynn  Haven,  Fla., 
says:  "Ever  since  I  started  using  Lice-Go 
six  months  ago,  I  haven't  found  a  lousa 
In  my  flock.  It's  easy  now  to  keep  my 
birds  clean — and  I  get  more  eggs  and 
better  chickens."  , 

Saves  Baby  Chicks 
"Every  year  until  now  1  have  lost 
many  baby  chicks  from  lice.  Since  us- 
ing Lice-Go,  I  have  never  lost  a  singly 
chick.  It's  results  are  amazing." — M, 
Johnson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Doubles  Egg  Yield 
"One  package  of  Lice-Go  got  rid  of  all 
the  lice  in  my  flock,  so  I  gave  the) 
second  package  to  my  neighbor  to  use  on 
his  badly  lice-infested  chickens.  Not 
only  did  It  drive  away  all  the  lice,  but 
his  egg  yield  Jumped  from  17  eggs  a 
day  to  46.  Weak,  9lck  birds  were 
quickly  toned  up  and  began  to  lay  for 
the  first  time  in  months." — J.  Fairholme, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
Lice-Go  users  are  now  reordering  in 
larger  quantities  than  ever.  They  re- 
fuse to  be  without  it.  It's  easy  to  give. 
Simply  drop  a  Lice-Go  tablet  in  the 
birds'  drinking  water.  The  minerals 
taken  Into  the  bird's  system  come  out 
thru  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin  and  every 
louse  and  mite  quickly  leaves  the  body, 
ft  Is  guaranteed  to  help  the  hatchability 
it  the  eggs,  and  cannot  Injure  flavor  of 
eggs  or  meat;  is  harmless  to  chicks  and 
ioes  not  affect  the  plumage.  A  few  days' 
treatment  at  the  start  and  then  a  littla 
added  to  the  drinking  water  each  month 
Is  all  that  is  necessary. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Lice-Go 
will  rid  your  flock  of  every  louse  or  mite 
that  he  offers  to  let  any  reader  of  this 
paper  try  Lice-Go  without  risking  a 
penny. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  ad- 
dreas  to  Chas.  M.  Hick,  Dept.  M3,  1U18  8. 
Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III.  A  card  will  do. 
He  will  send  you  two  lame  double  strength 
11.00  paokagea.  When  they  arrive,  deposit 
only  SI. 00  and  postage  with  the  postman. 
If  you  are  not  absolutely  aatlefled  after 
thirty  daya'  trial  your  money  will  ho  re- 
funded Immediately. 

Don't  uenltate  to  accept  this  offer  at  It  Is  fully  guar- 
aniwl.  Two  blc  Chicago  bankn  .-..>  that  Mr.  Hick  will 
do  exactly  an  hi*  agrtv9  without  quoaUon  or  argument. 

Write  today  for  free  Instruction 
book  and  "Evidence  of  Concep- 
tion" blank.  (lend  sketch  or 
model  for  personal  opinion.  CLARENCB 
O'BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Uajer,  1011 
Hnnthern  Bull dlna.  Wmablnvtua   Ik  aX 
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How  to  Build  a  Farm  Garage 


THERE  is  so  much  machinery  on  a 
f>rm  that  some  kind  of  machine 
shop  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
When  planning  the  garage  is  a  good 
time  to  think  about  future  repair  jobs, 
and  to  build  accordingly. 

Fanning  is  four-fifths  mechanics.  If 
you  don't  believe  this,  just  try  to  lay 
out  a  week's  work  without  using  any 
tools  or  machines. 

Here  is  a  farm  garage  that  is  16  feet 
•wide  and  24  feet  from  front  to  back. 
It  Is  built  with  a  concrete  wall  and  a 
concrete  floor  that  is  thick  enough  to 
hold  up  the  tractor  without  flinching. 

There  should  be  a  forge,  anvil,  drill 
press  and  bench  vise,  and  enough  hand 
tools  to  do  all  the  repair  work  that  is 
entailed. 


The  small  tools  should  include  taps 
and  dies  to  cut  threads  on  bolts  rang- 
ing in  size  from  Vi-inch  to  f^-inch.  The 
taps  should  be  selected  to  cut  American 
standard  threads  as  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  farm  machin'ery.  The  set 
must  include  tap  wrenches.  No  man 
can  turn  a  tap  with  a  monkey  wrench. 
Each  tap  size  should  include  a  bottom- 
ing tap.  In  repairing  farm  machinery 
you  may  want  to  cut  a  thread  clear 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  stud  hole. 

Pipe  cutting  and  threading  tools  also 
are  necessary.  Get  a  pipe  cutter  with 
three  wheels  and  dies  to  thread  pipe 
from  Vi-inch  to  1-inch.  Equipment 
should  include  a  pipe  vise  and  two  18- 
inch  pipe  wrenches.  Pipe  taps  are 
handy  to  have,  but  a  farmer  can  get 
along  without  them. 

Twist  drills  are  the  most  useful  bor- 


H 


More  Effective  Dusting 

An  even  uniform  flow  of  dust  is  of  first 
importance.  Trees  and  vines  must  be 
completely  enveloped  for  best  results. 
Through  new  features  of  construction  a 
constant  uniform  flow  is  achieved  with 

i  "BEAN" 
Power  Dusters 

The  material  is  completely  pulverized 
by  thorough  agitation  in  the  Hopper 
and  again  in  the  Blower.  Simple  con- 
struction insures  long  life  and  freedom 
from  delays  in  the  field.  For  use  with 
your  own  engine  or  built  complete  in 
two  6izes  for  orchard  and  vineyard 
work.    Send  the  coupon. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

101  W.  Julian  St,  San  Jose,  California. 
Eastern     Factory,    Lansing,  Michigan. 


BKAN  SPRAY  Pl.'MP  CO., 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Joes,  California. 
Fleaese    -.ml    rue    full    description    of  Bean 

Dorters  for  orchard  work  vine- 
yard work. 


Name 


ARM  OAHAtta 

ing  tools  for  farm  use.  Get  the  square 
shank  drills,  each  1-32  of  an  inch  in 
size  to  1-16  to  3-8  inch.  Have  two  bit 
braces,  one  with  a  3-inch  swing  for  the 
small  bits,  and  one  with  5-inch  swing 
for  the  large  bits.  Get  the  best  bit 
braces  made;  they  are  the  cheapest 
and  you  get  a  dividend  in  satisfaction 
every  time  you  use  one.  A  few  good 
boring  bits  are  necessary.  Get  the 
double  twist,  "Jennings"  patterns. 

Not  many  blacksmith  tools  aw 
needed.   In  fact,  a  farm  shop  is  a  mix- 


Livestock  Scale 

A FARM  livestock  scale  must  have 
a  solid  concrete  foundation,  and 
convenient  lanes  and  gates  to  handle 
the  animals  easily.  Also  there  must  be 
a  pen  to  hold  the  animals  on  the 
weighing  platform. 

The  drawing  shows  a  scale  platform 
and  enclosure  fence  with  gates  at  the 
ends  to  let  the  animals  In  and  out.  It 
Is  braced  against  crowding,  and  the 
uprights  are  bolted  to  the  weighing 
platform  with  angle  braces.   The  over- 


ture, of  all  trades  and  it  la  Impossible- 
to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  machine  and  the  blacksmith  de- 
partments. A  machinist's  heavy  ham- 
mer works  well  on  the  anvil  and  tha 
blacksmith's'  tongs  are  useful  when 
working  at  the  vise. 

A  handy  tool  to  have  in  any  depart- 
ment in  a  pair  of  "snips."  They  should, 
be  heavy  enough  to  cut  number  11 
galvanized  iron.  The  list  must  include) 
tools  for  working  wood,  iron,  sheet 
metal,  leather  and  paint. 

— H.  A.  SHEARER. 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Casing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culverts  and  Tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444   Market  Street, 
S«n  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

r  resno,  Taft,  Bakersfield;    178  North  Spring  Street, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Los  Angeles.  


CASE  ORCHARD  DISC  HARROW 


Dl  II  I  to  stand  the  strain  of  se- 
vere soil  conditions.  Frame  Is 
r  x  <  j  •  ■  •  1 1  1 1 1  v  well  made  of  best 
quality  Nleel.  Reinforced  at  points 
of  greatest  strain.  Special  chilled 
ring  beartnss.  Discs  are  covered 
with  metal  shields.  No  projecting 
eups  or  levers  to  d 
eat  ot  In  Inn- 
hHiiKlne;  branches. 

Tliis 
work 

trees,  shrubs  and 
fences.  Kullt  in  5.  8? 
f,  I  and  9-foot  sizes. 
With  18-Inch  discs, 
virile  for  Illustrated 
(older.  Address 

DEPT.  O. 

DIXON,  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 


harrow  will 
up  eloss 


140-114  N".  I.os  Anaeles  St. 
Los  \n     I-  ■  Calif. 


head  cross-over  timbers  are  10  feat 
above  the  floor,  braced  at  the  upper 
corners  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  en- 
closure plumb. 

It  is  nit  practical  to  roof  this  de- 
vice, for  the  reason  that  the  seal* 
would  have  to  support  the  roof,  as  well 
aa  the  scale  pen. 

But  the  scale  must  be  housed  in  some 
way.  The  weighing  mechanism  Is  to* 
delicate  to  be  left  out  In  the  weather. 
And  the  shelter  should  be  of  penna> 
nent  and  attractive  construction. 

—HERBERT  A.  SHEARER 


Cracked  Acorns  for  Fattening  Turkeys 


EVERY  fourth  year  in  the  hills  la 
aoorn  year,  It  la  said,  and  last 
fall  saw  a  bountiful  crop  on 
"mush"  or  Valley  oaks,  and  white  oaks. 
As  we  were  not  yet  prepared  to  keep 
hogs  on  our  little  new  ranch,  I  d*v 
cided  to  gather  all  the  acorns  I  could 
for  my  turkeys. 

Upon  observation  I  found  the  turkeys 
ate  the  long,  slender  mush  oak  acorns 
eagerly,  either  cracking  them  or  swal- 
lowing them  whole,  but  rejected  the 
large  round  acorns  of  the  white  oak. 

Accordingly  I  wasted  no  time  on  the 
long  acorns,  leaving  them  for  the  tur- 
keys to  dispose  of  at  their  leisure.  But 
on  sunny  afternoons  I  gathered  boxes 
and  bags  and  barrels  of  the  round  ones, 
which  I  stored  in  a  shed  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  when  I  began  my  acorn  cam- 
paign. 

About  one  o'clock  every  afternoon 
when  the  turkeys  were  idling  about,  I 
took  a  bucketful  of  acorns  and  a  ham- 
mer, and  went  out  to  a  large  stump  In 
the  pasture,  whither  all  the  poultry 
followed  me. 

The  stump  was  Just  the  height  of 
my  kitchen  table.  On  it  I  mashed  each 
acorn  with  the  hammer,  and  knocked  it 
off  on  the  ground.  I  planned  to  feed 
Just  what  the  turkeys  would  clean  up, 
but  I  found  that  chickens,  ducks  and 
guineas  ate  as  greedily  as  did  the 
turkeys. 

The  cracking  took  very  little  time — 
half  an  hour  daily — and  helped  to  ac- 
custom the  birds  to  being  close  about 
me.  Even  now  when  the  fattened  birds 
are  gone,  the  rest  of  the  flock  rally 
round  the  stump  at  the  same  time 

Pack  Earth  Around  Roots 

A READER  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  expresses  appreciation  of 
the  advice  recently  given  in  our  col- 
umns regarding  the  Importance  of 
packing  the  earth  firmly  around  the 
roots  of  a  tree  when  it  is  planted. 
This  knowledge,  he  says,  would — If 
received  In  time — have  saved  him 
4000  expensive  walnut  trees,  which 
died  because  they  were  planted  ac- 
cording to  the  instruction  of  the  dealer 
from  whom  they  were  purchased,  who 
advised  leaving  the  dirt  loose  around 
the  roots. 

Peter  Henderson,  old-time  nursery- 
man, used  to  tell  about  a  woman  who 
purchased  of  him  a  number  of  rose 
bushes.  When  the  bushes  were  plant- 
ed, the  earth  was  left  nice  and  looae 
around  the  roots.  The  woman's  hus- 
band, who  weighed  300  pounds,  acci- 
dentally stepped  on  one  of  the  bushes 
after  it  was  planted — "and  that  was  the 
only  one  that  lived,"  reported  the  cus- 
tomer. 


dally,  and  I  expeot  to  keep  up  the 
cracking  as  long  aa  the  acorna  hol4 

out. 

Besides  giving  variety  in  their  food, 
this  acorn  feeding  helped  stretch  tha 
grain  ration  perceptibly,  quite  an  Item 
on  a  new  ranch,  where  usually  all 
feed  must  be  bought  during  the  first 
year. 

•  The  acorn  feeding  did  not  seem  t» 
affect  the  appetite  for  the  corn  fed  at 
bedtime,  and  all  the  birds  gained  la 
weight  perceptibly  during  the  fattening 

period. 

Their  flesh  was  Juicier  than  that  at 
turkeys  fed  solely  on  corn  or  other 
hard  grain,  and  the  commission  mer- 
chant to  whom  I  ahipped  a  few  gob- 
blers at  Thanksgiving  has  written  ma 
several  letters,  asking  for  more  aa 
good  as  those. 

The  turkeys  would  not -have  eaten 
the  round  acorns,  for  they  could  not 
crack  them  themselves;  therefore,  be- 
sides reducing  the  strain  on  my  purse, 
I  have  the  highly  virtuous  feeling  which 
comes  from  utilizing  successfully  a 
home  product  that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  waste. — MRS.  E.  MUR- 
PHY. 


-Scores  Clutch  Riders 

RESTING  the  foot  against  the  tractor 
clutch  pedal  wears  the  throw-out 
and  the  clutch  bearing  on  the  crank 
shaft,  warns  Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  "Keep  your  foot  oft 
the  pedal  when  not  releasing  or  engag- 
ing the  clutch,"  he  advises.  "It  may  be 
more  restful  to  park  your  foot  on  the 
pedal  than  to  let  it  hang  In  space,  but 
this  practice  often  causes  considerable 
noise,  and  a  grabbiug  clutch,  and  re- 
sults in  loss  of  oil." 


Easy  Now  to  Stop 
White  Diarrhea 


der*  risk  no 
ully  respnnilMa 

IV     tlMM  '-''i.li> 


Poultry  Raiser  Saved  Her  Chicks  After 
All  Other  Medicines  Failed.  New 
Tablets  in  Drinking  Water 
Quickly    Did  It. 

•  i  h.  :  your  wonderful  tablet.,  and  save* 
my  chicks,  after  all  other  kinds  of  medicine 
felled."  la  the  remarkable  statement  of  Mr* 
John  tlrbanovsky  of  Ord,  Nebraska.  "Sand  ma 
three  more  packasrea  each  of  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  and   Mre  and  Hits  Remedy." 

Poultry  raisers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  there  la  a  sore,  guar** 
anteed  treatment  for  thla  or* ad 
disease  which  every  year  wipes 
out  more  chicks  than  all  othaf 
In  far  Uuu»  conditions  combined. 
Kasy  and  simple  to  use. 

Imperial  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy,  as  this  wondarful  dis- 
covery Is  known,  comes  In  ooe> 
«ten»ed  tablet  form,  as 
bs  dropped  In  cMcka* 
drinking  water.  B 
will  stop  your  WhrM 
Diarrhea  loose  a  dou* 
ble.  treble,  and  eve* 
Quadruple  your  poultry 
pre  fits  for  the  •eaaoa. 

Raise  every  ohlat 
hatched.  Sure  are* 
renUon  as  wall  aa 
treatment.  We  guarantee  It  Ceit*  but  a  trifle  ft* 
enough  to  keee  the  average  brood 9  free  from  thla 
plsgus  ell  season. 

LICE  AND  MITE  REMEDY  FREE 
(Regular  $1  Size  Package) 

Lire,  mum.  Ties*.  Fleaa.  Blue  Buss  snd  other 
peata  poaltleelj  will  not  ttar  on  fowls  when  Imperial 
Lire  snd  Mite  Remedy  U  used  oMaelonelly  In  drink- 
ing water.  Ouaranteed  not  to  affect  ace*  or  fleah  of 
fowls  In  any  war.  A  splendid  asr  lonlo  snd  bloest 
purifier  Makes  babj  chicks  trow  faster  Be  prs- 
parad.  Both  of  these  remedies  should  be  on  I  snd 
St  this  season  of  the  year. 

SEND  NO  MONRT.  Just  your  name  and  address 
to  Imperial  Laboratories.  Kept  »«».  Kama*  ilty. 
Mo.,  for  one  regular,  full  alia  II  package  of  Imperial 
Whit*  IHarrhea  Itemedr.  and  they  will  lurlii«le  rrse 
of  oast  a  regular  $1  bottle  of  Imiwnel  Llie  and  ants 
Itemed*   (doable  .Wnfth).     Par  th.  po.tn.an  II  e«l 
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Woman's  Rights  in  the  Garden 


THE  most  decorative  addition  to 
the  exterior  of  any  house  is  that 
of  well  built,  properly  planted 
window-boxes.  Such  containers,  with 
bright,  attractive  flowers,  trailers  and 
ferns,  add  to  a  house  as  trimming  adds 
to  a  gown,  and  almost  any  house  with 
window-boxes  "looks  like  home." 

The  house  as  well  as  the  gown, 
however,  loses  the  desired  effect  if 
the  "trimming"  is  chosen  indiscrim- 
inately. Window-boxes  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  out.  Withered  plants 
and  flowers  in  window-boxes  or  hang- 
ing baskets  are  disgraceful  and  ugly. 

The  most  satisfactory  soil  for  win- 
dow-boxes is  one  which  is  rich  as  well 
as  porous.  We  find  a  mixture  of  old 
leafmold  and  sand  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory for  all  exposures.  A  layer  of 
gravel  and  small  stones  must  be  pro- 
vided for  drainage  in  the  bottom. 

Keep  the  window-box  moist  at  all 
times,  watering  thoroughly  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  Loosen  the  soil  oc- 
casionally and  provide  food,  either  in 
the  form  of  well  rotted  manure  or  a 
commercial  fertilizer  recommended 
for  potted  plants.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  window-box  plants  are  prac- 
tically prisoners  and  cannot  reach  oat 
for  food  and  water  as  do  those  in  the 
open  ground. 

PLANTS  FOR  SUNNY  BOXES 

Window-boxes  in  sunny  situations 
are  very  attractive  when  planted  with 
smilax,  petunias,  heliotrope,  trailing 
geraniums,  pansies,  nasturtiums,  bego- 
nias, coleus  or  oxalis.  The  begonia 
and  coleus  do  not  succeed  in  a  windy, 
unprotected  location;  therefore  we 
must  plant  them  in  a  protected  spot. 
The  oxalis  rosea  has  been  the  most  sat- 
isfactory window-box  plant  in  my  ex- 
perience. It  is  constantly  in  bloom  and 
is  almost  immune  from  all  varieties  of 
pests.  The  leaves  and  foliage  are  a 
bright,  clear  green,  while  the  blossoms, 
which  are  borne  on  long  stems  above 
the  foliage,  are  deep  rose-pink.  I  rec- 
ommend it  very  highly,  especially  to 
the  busy  housewife,  for  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  reset  or  renew  the  boxes  for 
two  or  three  years.  In  this  length  of 
time,  the  bulbs  begin  crowding  one 
another  and  cause  stunted  flowers  and 
leaves. 

OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  OXALIS 

The  Oxalis  Ortgiesi  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Golden  Star  flowered 
variety  and,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
blooms  are  brightly  golden  and  have 
the  shape  of  stars.  The  summer-flower- 
ing Oxalis  •  may  be  had  in  four  varie- 
ties, among  which  fs  found  the  Dieppi 
(white  and  rose),  the  Lasandria,  which 


Order 

Husky  Baby  Chix  Now 

— for  "winter  laying 

OTRONG,  vigorous  Irnic  White 
O  Leghorn  dux,  having  the  ideal 
combination  of  pedigree  and  vitali- 
ty, chix  that  nil  grow,  thrive  and  pro- 
dWr— can  be  ordered  here  now! 

These  little  huskies  are  produced, 
without  forcing,  from  accredited  hatch- 
ery flocks  that  have  unlimited  range 
j6)  days  in  the  year.  Males  are  pedi- 
greed,  with  a  record  by  sire's  dam  of 
from  240  to  107  eggs  per  year. 

Privilege  of  inspection,  guarantee  of 
live  delivery  full  count.  Prices  per  100 
—April,  fta.y>— May  and  June  $\x. 

Let  us  ted  you  why  May  and  June 
are  ideal  months  to  start  raismg  dux. 
You H  be  interested  Write  today! 

THE 

Pl*a««r  Hateh«rjr 

Mxaataiau  rr  somoma  00  msh  suaaAu 


is  rose-pink  with  distinctive  cut  leaves, 
and  the  ever-blooming  shamrock,  which 
produces  a  great  abundance  of  bright 
pink  blossoms  all  summer,  and  has  the 
true  shamrock  leaves. 

HOW  TO  GROW  THE  COLEUS 

The  coleus  is  one  of  our  most  easily 
rooted  plants,  yet  it  is  very  susceptible 
to  neglect  and  fungus  diseases.  As  a 
bright  foliaged  plant  and  one  with  few 
ornamental  rivals,  the  coleus  has  not 
many  equals.  Being  soft-stemmed,  how- 
ever, it  is  attacked  by  aphids,  espe- 
cially during  the  season  of  sluggish 
growth.  New  plants  should  be  started 
three  or  four  times  a  year  by  rooting 
the  cuttings  in  wet  sand  or  water. 

For  window-boxes,  the  large  leaved 
coleus  Interset  with  the  Trailing  Queen 
coleus  and  Mikado  Rex  begonias  makes 
a  combination  wonderfully  effective. 

The  coleus  must  be  grown  in  a  sunny, 
well-protected  situation  and  the  soil 
must  be  moist  at  all  times,  if  this 
plant  becomes  infested  with  plant  lice 
or  aphids,  spray  with  "Black-leaf  40"  or 
a  weak  sulphur  solution. 

HELIOTROPE,  GERANIUMS  AND 
NASTURTIUMS 

The  country  is  fairly  bristling  with 
gray  houses,  large  and  small;  in  tact, 
1922  seemed  to  be  a  "gray  paint  era" 
in  many  sections.  Heliotrope  in  shades 
of  violet,  blue  and  purple  blends  into 
the  color  scheme  of  these  new  gray 
homes  so  nicely  that  we  can  ill-afford 
to  pass  it  up  for  something  "just  as 
good."  Heliotrope  has  been  improved 
with  the  years  and  yields  panicles  of 
bloom  three  and  four  times  as  large 
and  fine  as  formerly.  The  Mammoth 
Btue  and  Lilac  throw  out  trusses  more 
than  ten  inches  across  in  a  short  time 
from  seedlings.  The  seedlings  should 
be  set  out  this  month. 

Window-boxes  with  heliotrope  must 
be  kept  very  moist,  as  drouth  at  the 
roots  causes  dry  rot  to  attack  the 
leaves,  which  foil  off  in  a  short  time, 
being  a  half-hardy  perennial,  this  plant 
should  be  pruned  severely  In  the  fall. 
In  the  frost  sections,  it  is  lifted  and 
potted  for  the  winter,  when  it  is 
pruned,  after  which  it  blooms  freely  as 
a  house-plant. 

Trailing  geraniums  and  nasturtiums 
are  so  well  known  in  California  that 
we  hardly  appreciate  their  sturdy 
beauty.  Many  of  the  finest  homes,  how- 
ever, are  flaunting  these  plants  in  their 
window-boxes.  Nasturtiums  are  so 
easily  grown,  yet  so  effective,  that  the 
busiest  of  housewives  can  find  time  to 
plant  them  and  later  to  feel  gratified 
with  the  results. 


One  may  purchase  named  varieties, 
thus  avoiding  a  collection  of  undesir- 
able specimens.  The  double  nasturtium 
Is  a  novelty,  very  fine  for  mixing  with 
variegated-leaved,  single  sorts.  The 
double  does  not  seed  and  therefore  is 
not  very  well  known. 

Among  geraniums,  we  find  a  wide 
range  of  new  varieties  especially 
suited  for  the  sunny  window-box.  The 
bright  pinks,  reds  and  salmons  are  very 
effective  against  the  dark  green  and 
brown  bungalows  or  the  old-time  white 
cottage,  alike.  Geraniums  are  started 
from  slips  or  seed,  the  former  method 
being  most  widely  used. 

PETUNIAS  AND  PANSIES 

Briefly,  the  pansy  and  petunia  often 
are  grown  in  the  same  bed  outdoors, 
therefore,  the  window-box  offers  iden- 
tical treatment.  When  the  pansy  be- 
gins to  deteriorate  in  early  summer,  pe- 
tunias commence  growing  and  flower- 
ing. Many  gardeners  set  petunia  seed- 
lings in  the  protection  of  the  resting 
pansy  plants,  thus  providing  protection 
during  their  infancy.  Pansies  are  too 
well  known  and  widely  grown  to  need 
description,  while  many  gardeners  are 
practically  unacquainted  with  the  new 
petunias.  The  old-fashioned  petunia 
has  been  improved  into  wonderful  spec- 
imens of  doubles  and  singles  in  frilled 
and  ruffled  giant  blossoms  of  beautiful 
colorings.  Petunias,  used  as  vines  in 
window-boxes,  are  unusually  fine  if  not 
mixed,  but  one  variety  being  planted  in 
each  box.  Like  the  pansy,  the  petunia 
prolongs  the  blooming  season  if  the 
blooms  are  picked  before  they  wither. 

(Sometimes  It  la  necessary  to  place  wln- 
iluw-boxes  where  they  do  not  receive  much 
sunshine  Plants  for  shady  locations  will 
be  discussed  In  the  next  article.)  . 


EVERY  woman  has  a  right  to  a  gar- 
den, especially  the  woman  on  the 
(arm.  If  I  were  a  farmer's  wife  I'd 
have  a  garden  or  fight.  It  would  not 
be  a  little,  old,  weedy  corner  garden, 
either,  but  a  nice,  big,  clean  piece  of 
land,  the  best  on  the  farm,  fenced 
hog  and  chicken  tight,  plowed  and 
harrowed  by  the  men  folks  the  first 
thing  in  the  spring. 

Above  all,  a  woman  is  entitled  to 
good,  first-class  garden  tools.  What 
have  you  in  that  line,  sister?  Show 
'em  up!  Just  as  I  thought — a  rusty 
old  hoe,  a  rake  with  several  teeth 
broken  out  and  a  loose  handle;  an  old 
butcher  knife  or  a  spade  that  isn't  fit 
for  posthole  digging. 

You  plant  the  seed  by  hand  in  a 
row  made  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe 
or  the  end  of  the  rake  handle,  stoop- 
ing as  you  work,  and  closing  the  row 
with  your  foot.  The  result  looks  like 
sin,  but  it  was  the  best  you  could  do. 

Do  the  men  folks  plant  corn  that 
way?  They  used  to,  but  that  was  a 
long  time  ago.  Now  they  have  ex- 
pensive two-row  machines  with  seats, 


so  they  can  ride,  even  if  they  have 
to  go  in  debt. 

but  when  it  conies  to  paying  a  tew 
dollars  for  an  up-to-date  garden 
seeder  and  cultivator,  which  will  do 
the  work  ten  times  as  fast  and  good 
as  by  hand,  why,  the  average  farmer 
will  squeal  like  a  "stuck  hog." 

"Can't  afford  It — all  foolishness — 
Mother  never  had  nothing  of  that 
kind — it  wouldn't  work  anyway — 
women  don't  know  anything  about 
machinery." 

All  right,  brother.  I  hope  when 
you  get  yours  in  the  hereafter  it  will 
be  humping  your  back  over  a  rusty  old 
hoe  in  a  weedy,  cloddy,  crooked-row 
garden  with  a  sunbonnet  over  your 
head  and  the  thermometer  97  In  the 
shade. 

Honest,  sister,  if  you  don't  throw 
away  that  old  hoe  and  get  one  with 
wheels  this  year  I'll  think  yon  haven't 
the  spunk  of  a  mouse.  If  your  old 
man  won't  let  you  have  the  money, 
don't  feed  him  any  garden  sass  until 
he  comes  across.  Starve  him  to  it.  You 
shouldn't  be  compelled  to  ask  him  for 
money,  anyway,  for  you  helped  earn 
it  and  it's  half  yours.— HENRY  FIELD. 
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with  Mathews 

-In-Or-Out  Floor  Enamel 
-Treadover  Floor  Paint 

You  require  more  service  from  your  floors  than  any 
other  part  of  the  house — 

Yet  painting  floors  is  an  important  element  often  over- 
looked when  refini8hing  interiors. 

Treat  your  floors  as  a  part  of  the  house.  See  that  they 
are  we'l  protected  with  Mathew's  In-Or-Out  Floor  Enamel 
or  Mathew's  Treadover  Floor  Paint.  One  gallon  covers  ap- 
proximately 300  square  feet,  two  coats,  insuring  a  durable 
surface  that  amply  protects.  Three  coats  are  rarely  neces- 
sary. The  coating  dries  over  night.  You  can  walk  on  it 
after  twelve  hours. 

The  Mathew's  Service  Department  will  gladly  help  you  se- 
lect a  floor  paint  harmonizing  with  your  walls  and  woodwork. 

Consult  the  Mathews  Dealer 

or  write  Dept.  O.  F.,  219-221  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Pasadena,  California. 


Phoenix,  Arizona. 


lAkAfraHCWS  PAiMT  COMPANY  IMC? 


Cleared  Up  Bad  Abortion 


Don't  give  up  the  abortive  cow  as  lost 
until  you  have  <?tven  Kow-Kare  a  chance.  We 
receive  yearly  hundreds  of  letters  telling  of 
complete  recoveries  through  the  use  of 
Kow-Kare.  Here  is  one  from  Joseph  E. 
Frank,  East  Earle,  Pa: 

"Early  In  the  spring  I  had  a  cow  that 
was  affected  with  Abortion  which  had  taken 
a  bad  start,  so  I  sent  for  a  veterinary  but  the 
cow  kept  getting  worse  and  did  not  sat 
hardly  anything  for  two  weeks  and 
the  doctor  said  she  would  die  as  she  was 
so  weak  she  could  not  stand  up  any  more 
and  he  could  do  nothing  for  her  so  I  went 
and  got  a  box  of  Kow-Kare  and  gave  it 
according  to  directions  and  in  three  days 
she  was  on  her  feet  and  eating  real  good. 
Today  she  is  as  good  a  cow  as  you  can  rind. 
So  I  must  say  that  Kow-Kare  saved  her  and 
will  others  just  the  same,  as  this  was  a 
very  bad  ease  when.  I  started." 

Not  all  abortion  is  curable,  but  usually  it 
■is  the  result  of  a  badly  run  down  condition 
of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  these  organs 
and  the  digestive  functions  that  Kow-Kare 
rebuilds.  Its  ntedicinal  aid  is  without  en 
equal  in  the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Re- 
tained Afterbirth.  Scouring.  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite — all  of  them  re- 
sulting from  impairment  of  the  genital 
and  digestive  functions. 


No  cow  should  go  through  calf-birth 
without  the  support  of  Kow-Kare.  A  table- 
spoonful  twice  a  day  for  two  weeks  before 
and  after  will  accomplish  wonderful  results. 

Send  for  free  book  "The  Home  Cow  Doc- 
tor." This  fine  32  page  treatise  will  give 
you  scores  of  money-making  and  money-sav- 
ing tips  on  the  care  of  cows. 

You  can  find  Kow-Kare  at  genersl 
stores,  feed  stores  and  druggists.  If  your 
dealer  Is  not  supplied,  we  will  mall  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 


DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Lyndooville,  Vt. 
Manufacturer' 
at  KOW-KARE 
and  BAG  BALM 


Wholesale  Distributor*  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  California 

GERMAIN  SEED  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Auto  Trades  Need  Men 

Jobs  Open  for  Mechanics,  Electricians, 
Salesman-Demonstrators,  Garage  Foremen,  etc. 

Earn  Big  Pay— $35  to  $100  Week 


H'.  Paul  Briggs. 
National  Graduate 

You  Can  Duplicate 
This  Man's  Success! 

Salary  $4000.00  a  Year 

■■•■rtlnnil.  on-..  Sept.  1*.  ittz. 
Vr    J    A.  Roernkrans.  President. 
Xatliiltal  Automotive  School.  |m  Angeles. 
|k*-Mr   Mr.  Roaenkmni 

Al  the  beginninr  of  my  thtr.1  year  with 
thl*  r<>nipND>  I  want  In  thank  yul  for  the 
big  part  the  nrhool  hue  played  Id  helping 
Sa*  In  a  sucvepe  In  aetomoblle  vnrk. 

t  am  now  Aaalatant  Salea  Manager  anil 
will  make  ItMiB.ae  thla  year,  which  la  more 
than  I  would  have  made  In  three  yearn  at 
my  former  work  aa  an  accountant.  I  make 
the  value  appralaata  for  thla  company  on 
uweil  cara  that  are  tarned  In  on  tradea  and 
feel  thai  the  complete  training  1  received 
al  National  was  the  foundation  tor  the  Job 
I  now  hold.  There  la  a  bla;  field  In  the  Card 
Car  Appraising  for  well  trained  mechanics. 

I  consider  your  training  waa  Worth  five 
years'  ordinary  shop  experience  to  me  In 
i|B;ck  advancement . 

Please  give  my  best  regards  to  all  the 
Inetractora  Yours  vary  truly. 

PAUL  BRIOOB. 
ISM  Atlantic  St..  Portland  Ore. 


Can  you  stand  by  and  see  hundreds  of  other  men  winning  success, 
money  and  happiness  when  the  same  opportunity  is  yours  for  the 

asking? 

You  can't  realize  the  big  possibilities  of  the  auto  business  unless 
you're  right  in  the  game  yourself.  Almost  every  day  we  hear  from 
one  of  our  graduates  who  has  just  received  a  raise  in  salary,  or  who 
has  been  promoted  to  a  better  job,  or  who  is  starting  in  business  for 
himself  with  the  money  he  has  saved  from  his  increased  earnings  as 
an  automobile  expert.  These  men  are  happy,  enjoying  life  and  making 
big  money — they  are  successful. 

Success  comes  in  the  auto  business  after  proper  training — Na- 
tional Automotive  training.  Since  1905  this  great  auto  school  has 
started  over  10,000  men  on  the  road  to  success.  Will  you  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  now?  You  can  be  a  success,  too.  Mail  the 
coupon  below. 

Learn  the  Auto  Business  Now 

Come  to  National  Automotive — the  finest  gchool  in  America,  Train  in  the 
big.  fine  new  building  that  has  been  equipped  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  high-grade  equipment.  Enjoy  wonderful  Exposition  Park,  right 
across  the  street  from  National— ball  grounds,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool, 
world's  largest  stadium,  amusements;  everything  FREE  to  you. 

You  get  practical  (raining  at  National  Automotive.  Use  tools:  not  books. 
Actual  work  on  all  types  of  motors.  Packards,  Cadillacs.  Fords,  etc.  Ignition, 
battery  and  lathe  work;  driving,  vulcanizing  and  salesmanship.  Special  advanced 
EI.ECTRICAI,  COURSE  PR  EE.   No  time  limit  in  any  training  detriment. 

Earn  Room  and  Board  While  You  Learn 

Jobs  guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while  learning.  Think  of  It! 
You  can  become  a  big-pay  auto  expert  at  practically  no  cx|renm»  except  small 
tuition  cost,  no  extras;  no  tools  to  buy;  no  books  used.  Unlimited  FREE  employ- 
ment service. 

Send  Today  for  Big  FREE  Auto  Book 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now.  Mall  It  today  for  big.  free,  illustrated  auto  book. 
Explains  everything-  64  pages  of  auto  Information.  Scores  of  photo  Illustrations 
of  auto  construction.  Tells  you  how  you  can  learn  to  nil  a  big-pay  Job.  How 
National  helps  you  find  your  Job.  Tells  actual  experiences  of  men  Just  like  you 
who  have  made  good.  Shows  you  the  way  to  a  bigger,  better,  brighter  ruture. 
Don't  let  this  opportunity  slip  by — mail  the  coupon  now. 

National  Automotive 

Dept.  94,  4006   Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Wright  D.  Feniley, 
National  Graduate 

Made  Hit  Dream 
Come  True 

Increased  Earning*  1 00  Pet. 

Boaniifal.  I'laa,  Oct.  1.  ltzl. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Roarnkranx.  Prratdent. 
National  Automotive  School.  Loa  A  oar  Ira 
l>ear  Mr.  Roaeakraaa: 

I  hare  been  talking  thing,  orer  arfth 
Mother  tonlsht  and  thinking-  of  the  tare 
abort  yeare  aso  he  fore  1  attended  roar 
school  I  well  re  mem  her  how  1  as,  a  to 
dream  of  earning  TSe  or  91. aa  boar  and 
of  paying  aa  income  tax.  and  aow  all  say 
dresms  have  come  true 

la  a  few  abort  montha  yoa  started  ma  oa 
the  upward  trail.  I  have  aot  only  lacreaasd 
my  earning!  1  tv  r'f ,  bat  have  a  fine  vocation 
and  am  abaolntcly  aaafrald  of  being  oat  of 
employment. 

1  certainly  foaad  your  school  a  "Fries*! 
In  Need."  WH1QHT  D.   KERN LK V 

A  off  rarrv  are  gs  aiaajr  als?  an  gg  ruaaft 
atra  •eccrrw  Is  «af*  eeglergg.  J«»  «•«. 
as*  ape.  a-ffft  eatkiriea  res  rare  but  nay 


i 


Mail  This  for  FREE  Auto  Book 

National  Automotive  School, 

Dept.  94,  4006     Figueroa  St.,  Lee  Angela.,  Cat. 

Please  .end  me  yoerr  72-page  illustrated  auto  book  absolutely  FREE. 

Nana.   

Street  No  

City   S**te  


.Mario*  H aetata  Hri4  kmlU  tki»  ioaftioa  .Sop  sa  »  < 
rrrr  and  Xmlimmal  Trmlmlmg.    Now-  cltwrt   >  >■■ 
'.  Ikon  fit;  ■  terra;  from  I  kit  gatelf  grrrrrv  grafloa. 


News  and  Views  1 


Why  Mortenson  Believes  in  Berries 

AVERAGE  gross  returns  of  approximately  $1000  an  acre  have  caused  Charles  E.  Mortenson 
of  Lodi  (San  Joaquin  County)  to  concentrate  upon  the  production  of  Cory  Mammoth  Thorn- 
less  blackberries.    His  intensive,  diversified  little  farm  is  devoted  also  to  walnuts,  almonds, 
poultry  and  other  specialties,  but  the  blackberries,  he  asserts,  are  most  profitable. 

Typical  specimens  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  "Cory  Thornless"  has  a  flavor  resem- 
bling the  wild  berry,  and  is  gaining  in  favor  because  of  its  great  size,  heavy  yield  and  thornless 
quality,  making  harvesting  easy. 

Mr.  Mortensen  markets  the  fruit  in  %-pound  baskets.  20  to  the  crate.    He  profits  also  by  a 
ready  demand  for  plants,  for  which  he  receives 
up  to  25  cents  each,  depending  upon  the 
number   sold.     In   large  quantities, 
they  bring  about  one-third  this  figure. 
Berry  profits  largely  built  the  com- 
fortable  home   and   other  buildings 
shown  below,  says  Mortenson. 

"Mammoth  blackberry  plants,"  says 
this  successful  grower,  "should  be 
set  in  rows,  preferably  running  north 
and  south,  in  order  to  give  uniform 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Another  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is  that  pickers  may 
work  on  the  shady  side  of  the  rows 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  keep- 
ing the  containers  in  the  shade. 

"Plants  usually  are  set  six  feet 
apart,  in  rows  8  to  10  feet  apart. 
They  should  be  trellised." 


"i 


Big  Drake  Makes  Ideal  Pet 

T  IS  easy,"  writes  Mrs.  M.  J.  Flick inger  of  Calextco  (Imperial 
County),  "to  teach  a  hen  to  roost  upon  one's  arm,  but  to  train 
a  big  10-pound  Muscovy  duck  to  do  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter." 
And  Just  to  prove  that  she  has  accomplished  the  trick,  Mrs.  Fllck- 
inger  sent  the  editor  the  photograph  above.  Incidentally,  it  should 
be  added,  the  drake  has  received  yeast  regularly.  Our  subscriber 
also  feeds  yeast  to  her  young  chicks,  having  lost  only  5  out  of  53 
raised,  this  year  with  a  tireless  brooder,  she  states. 


[Once  Down  and  Out,  Now 
Poultry  Superintendent 


IS  right  arm  amputated  at  the  shoul- 
der as  a  result  of  a  tractor  accident. 
Clarence  Wheeler  found  It  difficult 
to  get  permanent  employment.  In 
fact,  he  finally  became  discouraged 
and  despondent  and  was  an  object  of 
charity. 

Then  the  rehabilitation  division  of 
the  California  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education  secured  a  position 
for  him  upon  a  poultry  ranch.  He 
proved  an  apt  pupil,  and,  despite  bis 
serious  handicap,  is  now  employed 
as  superintendent  of  a  large  poultry 
farm  at  a  salary 'of  $250  a  month. 

There  are  in  the  rural  districts  of 
California  many  others  who,  because 
of  injury,  disease  or  physical  defects, 
find  it  difficult  to  make  a  living. 
Any  such  person  of  employable  age 
and  sound  mind,  who  Is  anxious  to 
get  ahead  and  who  will  co-operate  to 
the  best  of  bis  ability,  may  receive 
vocational  instruction  and  thus  be- 
come a  useful,  self-supporting  citizen. 


California  Breeder  Gets  $1000  for  Rai 

THE  purchase  of  a  Ramboulllet  ram  for  $1000  from  Bollard  Bros,  of  Wo 
land  (Yolo  County)  by  L.  N.  Marsden,  pioneer  breeder  of  Parowan,  Ut 
was  a  recent  Important  event  In  local  livestock  circles.  The  buyer  v 
assisted  in  his  selection  by  Professor  R.  F.  Miller  of  the  University  Farm. 

This  ram,  shown  above,  was  sired  by  the  noted  Butterfleld  "Ted"  and  Is 
closely  related  to  California  State  Fair  and  Chicago  International  winners. 
The  fact  that  this  Utah  stockman,  who  Is  surrounded  by  famous  Ramboulllet 
flocks,  came  to  California  to  select  his  stud  sire  is  regarded  as  indicative  of 
the  good  reputation  enjoyed  by  local  breeders.  The  Bui  lard  Bros,  firm  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  progressive  engaged  In  the 
purebred  sheep  business  In  California. 


ORCHARD  'and  FARM 

s  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


APRIL   29,  1923 


Let  Us  Spray — and  Outwit  the  Codling  Moth 

Heavy  Losses  From  JVormy  Apples  and  Pears  Can  Be  Prevented  by 
Proper  Attention  to  Time  Tested  Spraying  Rules 


•EORGt 


W  tLuO* 


EW  places  where  "apples  are 
grown  are  free  from  the  cod- 
ling moth,  which  has  followed 
this  fruit  until  its  distribu- 
tion is  limited  only  by  that 
of  its  favored  hosts,  the  apple 
and  the  pear. 
Spain  is  said  to  be  the  na- 
tn  i  home  of  the.  codling  moth.     No  more 
Mrious  pear  and  apple  pest  has  become 
generally    distributed    throughout  our 
country.  Control 
measures    are  an 
absolute  necessity 
for  profitable  cul- 
ture of  these  fruits. 
The  apple  is  some- 
what more  subject 
to  codling  moth  In- 
festation than  the 
pear    and    is  pro- 
tected with  greater 
difficulty,    yet  the 
grower     of  either 
fruit   cannot  be 
neglectful     of  his 
spraying  work  and" 
secure   clean  fruit 
Which  can  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

Since  the  codling  moth  is  of  such 
eommon  occurrence,  there  are  few 
Other  insect  pests  which  have  been 
Subjected  to  such  close  study  and  few 
regarding  which  the  fine  points  of  ils 
Bfe  history  are  better  known.  Like  all 
moths,  this  one  has  four  distinct  stages: 
ttgg,  larva,  pupa  and  adult.  In  the 
Winter  time  it  is  found  only  in  the 
larval,  or — more  popularly  called — worm 
afage. 

NATURE  PROTECTS  MOTH  LARVAE 

By  scraping  away  loose  pieces  of  bark 
bom  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  which 
bore  wormy  fruit  the.  previous  season, 
eodling  moth  larvae  ca'n  be  located  in 
their  winter  quarters.  Nature  has  pro- 
tected them  from  their  enemies  in  an 
effective  manner,  as  each  larva  lives 
■Jone  in  a  little  house  of  silk,  known  as 
*  cocoon.  This  house  is  practically  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  a  fact  which  is 
important  In  .connection  with  the  appli- 
cation of  sprays.  No  contact  spray  has 
been  found  which  will  penetrate  the  cod- 
ling moth  cocoon  and  kill  the  enclosed 
larva. 

The  pupal  stage  is  passed  within  the 
eocoon.  Moths  .begin  to  appear  when 
apple  trees  are  in  bloom,  although  many 
of  them  do  not  emerge,  until  some  time 
after  the  fruit  has  set.    The  little  egg 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 


Contrituting  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  Pomclogist,  Chaffey  Junior 
College  of  Agriculture 


of  this  moth  is  laid  by  itself  on  either 
the  fruit  or  foliage. 

Any  orchardist  who  has  normal  sight 
can  learn  to  find  codling  moth  eggs. 
They  are  flat,  circular  in  shape  and 
ffbout  the.  diameter  of  a  pin  head.  The 
color  of  the  egg  is  creamy  white  when 
first  laid.  As  the  embryo  develops 
within,  a  conspicuous  pink  ring  grad- 
ually forms  and  becomes,  darker  in  color 
as  the  egg  reaches  maturity. 

WORMS   HIDE  IN  FRUIT 

The  little  larva  after  hatching  from 
the.  egg  possesses  an  instinct  to  locate 
a  hiding  place.  If  on  a  leaf,  it  imme- 
diately hunts  a  fruit  upon  which  to 
feed.  Its  natural  hiding  place  Is  the 
calyx  or  blossom  end.  Hence  most  of 
the  early -season  .larvae  begin  to  feed 
In  the  calyx  end  of  the  apple  or  pear. 
This  point  in  the  life  of  the  codling 
moth  history  is  important,  since  it  gave 
the  first  clew  to  the  present  successful 
methods  of  control. 

Approximately  three  weeks'  time  is 
occupied  by  the  larva  in  feeding  within 
the  fruit  when  the  change  to  the  pupal 
stage  takes  place.  This  latter  stage 
lasts  for  about  three  weeks  and  a  new 
generation  of  moths  puts  1n  its  appear- 
ance In  the.  orchard. 

The  complete  life  cycle  of  the  codling 
moth  covers  a  period  of  about  seven 
weeks  during  the  summer  season,  as 
follows:  Egg,  one  week;  larva,  three 
weeks;  pupa,  two  weeks;  adult,  one 
week.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  more 
than  one  brood  to  develop.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  two  full 
broods;  in  other  places  there  are  three 
broods,  the  number  depending  upon  cli- 
matic conditions  and  length  of  the  sea- 


SUBJECT  ALWAYS  INTERESTS 

While  volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  control  of  the  codling  moth,  the  suh- 
ject*  is  one  that  always  interests  the 
grower  of  apples  or  pears.  Sometimes 
the  man  who  thinks  he  has  learned 
everything  that  needs  to  be  known  in 
order  to"  control  this  pest  finds  that  he 
Is  mistaken,  when  something  goes 
wrong  and  harvest  time  finds  his  fruit 
badly  infested. 

While  there  are  several  factors  that 


influence  the  results  of  spraying,  the 
time  of  application  Is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  rule  is  to  apply  the  first 
spray  when  practically  all  the  blossoms 
have  fallen.  This  rule  Is  a  good  one, 
but  subject  to  modifications,  because 
of  local  climatic  or  seasonal  conditions. 

The  most  favorable  kind  of  bloom 
for  spraying  Is  when  the  flowers  all 
come  out  at  approximately  the  same 
time  and  then  drop  at  about  the  same 
time. 

FURTHER  APPLICATIONS  NEEDED 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  bloom- 
ing is  so  Irregular  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the 
little  fruits  are  In  the  right  stage  for 
spraying;  a  condition  which  makes 
necessary  the  application  of  two  or  more 
sprays,  whereas,  more  regular  blooming 
would  mean  only  one  application. 

The  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  in 
connection  with  codling  moth  control  Is 
that  already  touched  upon  that  most  of 
the  first-brood  larvae  enter  the  apple  by 
•  way  of  the  calyx  or  blossom  end  and 
poison  placed  within  the.  calyx  will  kill 
them.  Therefore,  the  grower  should 
make  every  effort  to  spray  so  thorough- 
ly that  no  calyx  cup  Is  left  without  its 
portion  of  spray. 

COAT  FRUIT  WITH  SPRAY 

The  apple  closes  its  calyx  about  ten 
days  after  blooming,  bo  that  quick  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  and  two  or  three 
spra>»ings  desirable  in  cases  of  Irregular 
blooming.  If  worms  are  abundant  and 
the  orchardist  has  a  condition  which 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  half  or  more 
of  the  fruit  if  he  neglected  to  spray,  at 
least  three  applications  are  desirable. 

After  the  calyx  applications  have  been 
made,  a  spray  to  coat  the  small  fruits 
should  be  applied  about  three  weeks 
after  the  last  calyx  spray,  this  to  be 
followed  by  another  application  in  two 
weeks.  Usually  these  three  or  four 
sprayings  are  sufficient,  but  in  very  bad 
cases  of  infestation  still  others  may  be 
necessary. 

The  best  spray  to  use  is  arsenate  of 
lead,  either  in  the  paste  or  powdered 
form.-  The  paste  contains  about  f>0  per 


cent  of  water  and  should  be  used  at  the 
strength  of  six  pounds  to  100  gallons  of 
water;   the  powder  Is  free  from  water 
and  only  half  of  this  amount  need  be 
used. 

Failure  to  control  eodling  moth  often 
is  charged  against  tht  arsenate  of  lead, 
which  in  practically  every  case  is  good. 
In  this  day  of  State  and  National  legis- 
lation affecting  the  purity  of  insect- 
icides, there  are  few  manufacturers 
who,  even  though  they  were  disposed 
to  be  dishonest,  would  take  chances  on 
selling  an  article  that  did  not  meet 
legal  requirements. 

- 

CLOSE  APPLICATION  .NECESSARY 

Failure  to  get  results  in  spraying  for 
codling  moth  often  is  due  to  faulty  ap- 
plication. The  man.  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  important  Job  of  putting  the 
spray  on  the  trees  should  be  a  man 
who  is  interested  In  the  work  and  will 
keep  his  mind  on  what  he  is  doing. 

Spray  can  kill  only  those  worms  which 
eat  it  and  whenever  an  apple  or  calyx 
cup  is  missed  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
larva  to  mature  and  for  a  moth  to 
emerge  which,  if  a  female,  may  lay  as 
many  as  75  eggs  for  another  brood. 

Irrigation  Troubles  Ahead! 

rpHE  calculations  recently  made  by 
1  Dr.  I.  D..  Batchelor  of  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  irrigation  water  re- 
quired to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  rainfall  shows  that  in  most  sec- 
tions, using  a  stream  of  10  miners' 
inches  per  acre,  it  will  require  fifty 
hours'  run  on  each  acre  to  make  up  for 
the  shortage  of  rainfall  this  year  as 
compared  to  last. — R.  W.  H. 

Melon  Covers  Short  Weight 

SHIPMENTS  of  cantaloupe  covers 
to  protect  the  crop  now  growing 
in  hie  Imperial  Valley  were  found  to  ba 
10  to  12  per  cent  short  weight.  F.  W. 
Waite,  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioner, made  the  discovery  and  as  a 
result  the  paper  companies  will  make 
good  the  shortage,  saving  grower* 
about  $8000. 


Orchardists  Are  Going  Into  Partnership  With  Bees 


RUIT  growers  who  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  use  of  col- 
onies of  bees  during  blossom 
time  were  the  subject  of  a  re- 
cent news  item.  Earlier  in 
the  season  a  leading  apiarist 
stated  the  demand  for  bees 
for  orchards  was  approximately  2000 
•olonies  for  Sonoma  County,  1500  for 
Butter  County  and  500  for  the  Newcas- 
tle section  In  Placer  County,  besides 
Inquiries  from  many  other  places. 

These  figures  only  deal  with  bees  as 
bandied  In  quantities  by  experts,  but 
there  is  in  addition  considerable  de- 
Bianri  upon  local  apiarists. 

This  sudden  demand  for  bees,  which 
a  tew  years  ago  were  often  looked  upon 
ae  more  or  less  of  a  pest,  is  accounted 
lor  by  the  increased  production  of  fruit 
In  orchards  where  bees  have  been  pas- 
tured. Phenomenal  increases  in  yield 
In  prune,  plum  and  cherry  orchards  are 
attributed  largely  to  the  work  of  these 
insects. 

It  has  been  well  known  for  years,  In 
a  general  way,  that  bees  carried  pollen 
from  blossom  to  blossom  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  this  resulted  in  larger  crops.  As 
ly  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
omas  Andrew  Knight  pointed  out 
m  necessity  for  cross-pollination; 
ter  Darwin  mentioned  this  need,  and 
ie  means  used  by  nature  to  secure 
pollination  and  prevent  self-poU_ 
Unatlon. 

•     NATURE'S  BALANCE  UPSET 

In  California,  where  orchards  first 
ware  planted,  excellent  crops  generally 
Maul  ted;  then  fruit  acreages  increased 
and  yields  In  many  cases  decreased.  In 
ifce  scramble  for  planting  more  land. 


Willing,  Workers  Formerly  Regarded  as  Pest — Now 
Recognized  as  Friends  of  Fruit  Growers 
By  A.  H.  HENDRICKSON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology,  Deciduous  Fruit  Station,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 


at  least  one  important  factor  was  for- 
gotten or  left  unheeded.  As  new  or- 
chards were  planted  and  more  land 
cleared,  the  native  wild  bees  were 
pushed  back  farther  and  farther  into 
the  remaining  forests.  Meanwhile  when 
new  trees  came  to  bearing  age,  not 
enough  pollen-carrying  insects  were 
present  to  distribute  the  pollen  effec- 
tively. 

Varieties  usually  were  planted  in 
large  blocks  of  one  kind,  which  blos- 
somed at  the  same  time  and  thus  added 
to  the  uncertainty.  When  one  consid- 
ers that  a  mature  prune  tree,  for  ex- 
ample, may  produce  from  60,000  to 
76,000  blossoms,  and  that  there  are  75 
such  trees  to  an  acre  and  in  some  sec- 
tions, as  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
there  are  actually  thousands  of  acres 
of  trees  all  in  blossom  at  the  same  time, 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
honey  bees  job  in  visiting  each  blossom 
may  be  secured. 

At  first  the  grower  was  unwilling  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  short  crops  be- 
ing due  to  lack  of  bees.  He  attributed 
it  to  various  causes  and,  at  least  in  one 
case,  seemed  rather  disappointed  that 
some  new  malignant  disease  could  not 
be  discovered  on  his  trees. 

EXPERIMENTS  AFFORD  PROOF 

In  1916  and  1917  the  University  of 
California  demonstrated  in  a  prune  or- 


chard in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  that 
the  bee  was  an  important  element  in 
the  distribution  of  pollen  from  blossom 
to  blossom  and  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other. Tents  of  white  mosquito  bar 
were  erected  over  prune  trees  just  be- 
fore the  blossoming  season.  At  the 
proper  time  a  colony  of  bees  were 
placed  in  certain  of  the  tents,  and  later 
were  removed  near  the  end  of  the 
blossoming  season. 

All  insects  were  excluded  carefully 
from  the  other  tents.  Observations  of 
other  trees  in  the  orchard  were  made. 
In  every  case  there  was  a  remarkable 
increase  over  the  average  for  the  or- 
chard in  percentage  of  fruit  which  set 
on  the  trees  under  the  tents  in  which 
the  bees  were  kept.  But  on  the  trees 
from  which  all  insects  were  excluded, 
practically  there  was  no  crop. 

In  1921  and  1922  the  same  experi- 
ments were  repeated  in  Placer  County, 
where  certain  varieties  of  shipping 
plums  were  reported  as  decreasing  in 
yield  from  year  to  year.  The  data  se- 
cured from  these  tests  were  as  con- 
vincing as  the  earlier  ones  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  The  orchard  in  which 
the  trees  were  located  was  visited  by 
hundreds  of  growers,  who  were  anxious 
to  see  for  themselves  what  bees  could  do. 

The  practice  of  keeping  bees  in  de- 
ciduous orchards  during  the  blossom- 
ing period  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
every  case  where  the  experiment  is 


tried  reports  indicate  that  the  crop  ha» 
been  increased,  provided  the  weather 
was  favorable  at  blossoming  time.  The 
season  of  1922  proved  to  be  an  excep- 
tion in  some  districts,  because  the 
weather  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  bees  remained  in  the 
hive  most  of  the  day.  m 

DEFINITE  FIGURES  COMPILED 

Usually  it  is  difficult  to  get  accurate 
figures  on  crop  production,  but  a  few 
cases  will  show  the  beneficial  results. 
In  one  large  orchard  of  180  acres  of 
French  prunes,  the  production  was  344 
tons  of  dried  prunes  in  1916.  The  fol- 
lowing season  115  colonies  of  bees  were 
used  and  the  yield  increased  to  432  tons, 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  tons  which 
largely  could  be  attributed  to  bees. 

In  another  case,  with  a  seven-acre 
cherry  orchard,  the  average  yield  was 
about  17  tons  of  fruit.  By  the  use  of 
15  colonies  of  bees,  the  yield  was  in- 
creased to  49  tons  the  first  season,  51 
tons  the  second  and  4/  tons  the  third. 

In  a  third  orchard  of  approximately 
30  acres  of  French  prunes,  the  owner 
kept  30  colonies  of  bees.  About  half  of 
this  number  were  kept  up  near  the 
front  part  of  the  orchard  and  the  re- 
mainder on  a  ditch  back  at  the  rear. 
During  the  summer  the  crop  Indicated 
plainly  where  the  bees  had  worked.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  group 
of  bees,  the  trees  were  carrying  a  full 
load,  while  in  the  center  of  the  orchard 
approximately  midway  between  the 
bees,  there  was  a  strip  of  trees  with  a 
crop  that  was  decidedly  light. 

INTERPLANTING  AND  BEES 

Another  important  consideration  is 
the  n*.  essity  (Continued  on  Page  U), 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


1ET  US  NOT  "KID"  OURSELVES 
a  With  the  introduction  into  California  of  almost 
every  new  crop  is  advanced  the  claim  that  it  La 
"practically  free  from  pests  and  diseases."  Many 
■will  recall  how  this  assertion  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  fig,  the  avocado  and  other  fruits. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  with  the 
Increase  in  acreage  of  almost  any  crop,  troubles 
"  develop  which  may  become  as  serious  as  those 
affecting  the  older  and  better  known  soil  products. 
Let  us  not  "kid"  ourselves;  rather,  let  us  be 
prepared  to  do  valiant  battle  when  the  occasion 
arises.  Agriculture  is  one  long  war  against  natural 
enemies.  Very  few  plants  or  trees  are  exempt. 
We're  making  progress,  but  we  have  yet  to  find 
the  fool-proof,  insectless.  disease-free  and  always- 
profitable  bonanza  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  en- 
thusiastic promoters! 

CALIFORNIANS  ENTERPRISING  AND  EN- 
THUSIASTIC— "You  Cahfornlans  are  such  an 
enterprising  and  enthusiastic  lot,"  remarked  Secre- 
tary Henry-  C.  Wallace,  head  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  editors  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Pacific  West,  "that  I  should  like  very  much  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  time  in  your  wonderful 
State  than  Is  available." 

Secretary  Wallace  was  especially  Impressed  with 
the  remarkable  results  achieved  by  California  farm- 
ers along  the  lines  of  co-operative  marketing  and 
Intensive  cultivation.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  selling  is  the  biggest  end  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry, and  th.-vt  the  orange,  raisin  and  prune 
growers  of  California  were  the  first  to  find  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  marketing  problem,  their 
methods  now  being  followed  by  other  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Intensive  farming,  rather  than  extensive,  is  the 
watchword  of  modem  agriculture,  and  In  no  other 
place  are  greater  yields  secured  than  in  California, 
where  $*>00-per-acre  crops  are  not  uncommon. 
Why  shouldn't  we  be  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Secretary? 

■qETTER  MEAT  INSPECTION  NEEDED 
O  While  the  primary  purpose  of  food  inspection 
ia  to  protect  the  people's  health,  producers  and 
dealers  indirectly  are  helped  by  the  increased  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  their  goods.  The  temporary 
loss  and  expense  are  more  than  offset  by  the  larger 
Bales  which  result. 

Meat  packers  should  bear  this  in  mind  when 
considering  the  demand  for  more  rigid  inspection 
of  flesh  foods.  It  is  said  that  more  than  half  the 
meat  consumed  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
slaughter  houses  which  are  not  inspected  by  Fed- 
eral officials.  The  latter  are  required  by  law  to 
place  the  stamp  of  Government  approval  upon 
cattle  carcasses  which  are  infested  with  tapeworm, 
"if  the  infestation  is  not  excessive  or  the  meat 
•watery."  Carcasses  of  animals  infested  with  gid 
bladder  worms  are  passed  after  the  infected  organ 
has  been  condemned. 

Animals  affected  by  "tumors,  abscesses  or  sup- 
purating sores"  are  passed  "if  the  lesions  are  not 
of  such  character  and  extent  as  to  affect  the  whole 
carcass."  Animals  affected  with  carcinoma  (can- 
cer) and  sarcoma  (a  kind  of  malignant  growth) 
are  passed  if  these  diseases  dq  not  "involve  any 
Internal  organ  to  a  marked  extent  nor  affect  .the 
rest  of  the  body." 

If  carcasses  infected  with  tapeworms,  bladder 
Worms,  tumors,  abscesses,  suppurating  sores,  can- 
cers and  malignant  growths  are  passed  by  Federal 
Inspectors,  what  is  the  probable  character  of  meat 
not  so  inspected? 
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Delhi  Wants  300  Holsteins 

THE  Delhi  State  land  colony  is  in  the  market  for 
300  Holsteln  cows,  according  to  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead  of  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board.  The 
Delhi  settlers  have  decided  upon  the  Holsteln 
breed,  and  If  the  desired  animals  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  California  a  representative  will  be  sent 
to  Wisconsin  to  procure  them. 

Testing  Spray  Irrigation 

DECLARING  that  overhead  Irrigation,  if  success- 
ful, would  be  a  great  boon  to  backyard  garden- 
ers and  to  some  truck  gardeners,  experiment  sta- 
tion officials  are  testing  at  the  University  Farm 
the  spray  system  of  watering  plants. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  crusting  of  the  soil,  the 
water  is  applied  at  night,  using  an  automatic  device 
to  insure  proper  distribution  of  the  spray  without 
personal  attention.  A  heavy  straw  mulch  is  also- 
being  tried,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evap- 
oration of  moisture. 

Fewer  Eggs  Held  in  Storage 

DURING  the  first  week  of  April  there  were  only 
150,000  cases  of  storage  eggs  in  New  York, 
Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  compared  to 
4RS.0OO  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  decrease 
is  attributed  to  the  severe  weather  which  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  experienced  early  in  spring. 

The  March  price  of  eggs  in  San  Francisco  was 
25  cents,  an  increase  of  1  cent  over  last  year.  The 
March  price  in  '14,  '15  and  16  was  20  cents,  and  in 
'IS  only  18  cents.        •  I  ' 

Holsteins  Bring  High  Prices 

AT  THE  1923  guaranty  sale  of  the  California  Hol- 
steln-Frleslan  Association,  held  at  Tulare  April 
7,  39  females  and  five  bulls  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $665.  The  top  price.  $2500.  was  paid  by 
W.  J.  Higdon  and  Sargent  Brothers  to  the  Santa 
Anita  Rancho  for  Anoakla  Pontiac  Beets  2d.  'The 
Kern  County  High  School  paid  $1050  for  two  cows. 

C.  L.  Hughes,  secretary  of  the  Holsteln  associa- 
tion, regards  the  high  prices  paid  at  this  sale  as  an 
Indication  of  revived  interest  In  purebred  cattle 
and  a  decided  upward  trend  of  prices. 

White  Leghorns  Losing  Out? 

BOTH  the  first  and  second  places  in  the  South- 
ern California  egg-laying  contest  at  Pomona 
were  won  during  March  by  dual-purpose  breeds. 
S.  J.  Foote's  Plymouth  Rocks  stood  first,  with  an 
average  of  25  eggs  each,  while  Rhode  Island  Reds 
belonging  to  Hoover  Brothers  made  the  second 
best  record. 

"In  addition  to  their  heavy  laying  proclivities, 
the  winning  breeds  are  much  more  valuable  for 
meat  than  White  Leghorns,"  points  out  a  prominent 
poultryman. 

Delicious  Leads  Oregon  Apples 

THE  Delicious  is  the  highest  priced  apple  grown 
In  Oregon,  according  to  a  survey  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  experiment  station  at  ,Hood  River.- 
For  the  past  six  years  this  variety  has  sold  at 
prices  averaging  $1.10  for  the  poorest  grades  to 
$1.80  for  extra  fancy.  Winter  Banana  was  a  close 
second  in  prices,  selling  for  $1.02  to  $1.75.  Ben 
Davis  was  the  tall-ender,  bringing  producers  only 
69c  to  86c  a  box. 

The  Delicious  far  out-yielded  all  other  varieties 
of  winter  apples,  bearing  710  boxes  per  acre,  while 
the  Banana  yielded  only  385,  and  Newtown  and 
Spltzenburg,  the  two  leading  varieties  in  that  dis- 
trict, bore  only  264  boxes  per  acre.  Gravensteins 
yielded  832  boxes. 

The  highest  yields  came  from  ten-acre  orchards, 
thoroughly  sprayed  and  annually  pruned,  in  which 
oever  crops  of  clover,  vetch  and  alfalfa  were  grown. 
The  growing  of  these  crops  Increased  the  average 
yield  in  the  district  from  215  boxes  to  314  boxes 
per  acre,  a  50  per  cent  gain. 

Investigating  Livestock  Buyers 

THE  recent  study  of  the  books  of  all  commission 
companies  at  23  of  the  larger  livestock  markets 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture revealed  irregularities  that  shippers  con- 
sider grave  and  which  the  Government  is  endeav- 
oring to  corrct. 

"It  has  been  quite  a  general  practice,"  quoting 
from  the  department's  report,  "for  commission  men 
to  use  funds  belonging  to  shippers  for  their  own 
use  during  the  time  the  checks  were  in  transit. 
The  firms  used  this  money  in  any  way  they  saw 
fit,  and  the  shippers  to  whom  it  belonged  knew 
nothing  of  any  unusual  risk,  so  long  as  the  firm 
remained  solvent. 

"In  case  of  failure  the  man  in  the  country  some- 
times found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  his 
money.  Recently  six  firms  on  five  markets  failed, 
with  shippers'  claims  aggregating  more  than  $100.- 
000.  All  these  failures  xvere  due  to  using  shippers' 
money  for  personal  use  or  speculation.  ' 

"On  one  of  the  larger  Western  markets  six  firms 
w  .  i  -  found  to  be  making  .improper  account  sales. 
They  were  fined  a  total  of  $  1  «>00.  and  one  of  the 
firms  retired  from  the  market. 

"On  another  large  market  it  was  found  that 
commission  men  had  been  giving  'rakeoffs'  to 
ma  iM-.-rs  of  io -opera  live  shipping  associations, 
nuiking-out  bogus  sales  slips  which  did  not  show 
tM  amounts  actually  paid  by  buyers  for  livestock." 


Gives  Army  Eleven  Horses 

ELEVEN  thoroughbred  horses  from  the  famous 
Santa  Anita  Rancho  (Los  Angeles  County)  re- 
cently .were  donated  by  Mrs.  Anita  M.  Baldwin  to 
the  remount  service  of  the  United  States  Army. 
One  of  the  four  stallions  in  the  gift  was  Norito,  by 
Emperor  of  Norfolk.  The  former  was  a  favorite  of 
"Lucky"  Baldwin,  who  bred  the  animal.  The  latter 
won  the  American  Derby,  the  Sheridan  and  Drexel 
stakes,  all  three-year-old-  events. 

0 

Mite  Causes  Cattle  Scab 

IN  ORDER  to  stamp  out  sarcoptlc  cattle  scab  in 
California,  the  disease  having  been  Introduced 
from  Nevada  in  the^gpring  of  1922.  35.000  infected 
or  exposed  animals  were  dipped,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  P.  Iverson  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A«  a  result  of  energetic  and  efficient 
measures  tak*n  by  State  officials,  the  disease  men- 
tioned does  not  now  exist  in  California. 

Sarcoptfwis  an  nuusually  severe  form  of  cattle 
scab,  and  Is  caused  by  a  mite  or  parasite  which 
does  not  yield  to  ordinary  treatment. 

Breeds  Blight-Proof  Tomato 

ANEW  tomato,  which  Is  claimed  to  be  wilt-proof, 
partly  immune  from  blight,  a  heavy  yielder 
and  a  good  shipper,  with  heavy  foliage  that  will 
withstand  sunburn,  has  been  developed  by  Prof. 
J.  R.  Standige  of  ScotUdale,  Ariz.,  high  school 
teacher  of  agriculture. 

For  five  years  Professor  Standige  has  been 
breeding  this  wait-proof  tomato,  having  started 
work  when  in  charge  of  a  115-acre  garden  for  a 
large  copper  company  during  the  World  War.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  are  available  for  ex- 
perimenters. 

Pullet  Lays  at  Four  Months 

aJT  IS  very  unusual  for  a  pullet  to  begin  laying 
1  before  five  months  of  age,"  writes  Jamea 
Dryden,  commenting  upon  the  performance  of  L. 
Dexter  Barnard's  Santa  Barbara  pullet,  which  be- 
gan laying  at  the  age  of  four  months. 

'"In  my  observation,  pullets  have  laid  at  four 
months,  and  I  hate  had  reports  of  birds  which  laid 
before  they  had  attained  that  age.  Just  what  the 
record  for  earliness  Is  I  could  not  say. 

"Early  laying  is  a  sign  of  good  egg  capacity  and 
also  of  special  feeding,  but  it  Is  not  advisable  to 
force  pullets  to  lay  too  early." 

Market  Outlook  Encouraging 

«IJOG  prices  look  lower  for  the  early  half  of  the 
n  year,  with  good  prospects  for  a  slight  ad- 
vance an*  a  steady  market  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall,"  says  a  recent  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "with 
Increased  supplies  and  declining  prices  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  It  Is  probable  that  the  South  will  be 
a  heavy  buyer  of  Northern  pork  and  lard  next  fall. 

"The  outlook  for  wool  appears  to  be  favorable 
for  a  year  or  two  at  least.  The  demand  for  dairy 
products  Is  fairly  good,  but  production  Is  heavy  and 
Increasing.  The  cotton  situation  Is  strong  from 
producers'  standpoint." 


Remarkable  Camera  Re- 
veals Mysteries  of 
Insect  Life 

THE  Illustrations  in  rotogravure,  on  Pages 
8  and  9  of  this  number  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  were  made  possible  through  an  Ingen- 
ious Invention  of  G.  L.  Ooodmanson,  staff  pho- 
tographer. 

Secrets  of  insect  life 
hitherto  hidden  to  all  except 
the  scientist  with  his  high 
power  microscope  are  re- 
vealed.— Tiny  pests,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
which  cost  the  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  of  California 
millions  pf  dollars,  are  dis- 
played In  true  detail,  to- 
gether with  their  enemiee 
and  the  enemies  of  these 
enemies. 

One  is  reminded  of  the 
famous  saying  of  Jonathan 
Swift: 

"So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
lias  other  fleas  that  on  him  prey: 
And  these  hai-e  smaller  still  to  bite  'em; 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum." 
The  "battle  of  the  bugs"  Is  magnificent—and 
seemingly  endless.    The  entomologist  finds  In  a 
far  corner  of  the  world  a  beneficial  insect  which 
bids  fair  to  conquer  som«  dangerous  pest.  Hut 
soon   the  problem  arises  of  finding  means  of 
protecting  the  friendly  "bug"  from  the  natural 
enemies  which  threnlen  Its  destruction. 

Sometimes  discouraging,  but  always  fascinat- 
ing, is  the  work  of  the  tarnest  group  of  men 
who  are  glvlnn  their  lives  to  the  study  of  ento- 
mology. Perhaps  It  would  be  only  fair  to  eay 
that  the  farmer's  dtbt  to  them  never  can  be 
paid.— The  Editor.  -, 


G        L.  Seeamantss 
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Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


HOW  TO   REMOVE  HONEY 
Save  yourself  a  lot  of  misery  by 
doing  this  Job  In  the  middle  of  a  warm 
day — never  at  night. 
Bees  sting  far  worse 
I  after  sundown  than 
at  any  other  time, 
j  Bees  fly  on  a  sunny 
!day  ;    when  the 
iweather  Is  cold, 
s  cloudy  or  dark,  they 
;  crawl  and  sting. 
^    Use  a  good  bee-  . 

^smoker,  smoking  the 
^entrance  lightly 
I  with  two  or  three 
'■  puffs.  If  there  are 
I  other  hives  close, 
:  smoke  these  also, 
1  especially  if  they 
are  on  the  same 
bench  or  other  sup- 
port. Remove  the 
cover,  smoke  the  bees  down  out  of  the 
Super,  separate  the  latter  from  the  hive 
and  stand  it  on  end  across  the  hive. 

The  remaining  bees  can  nearly  all  be 
smoked  out  and  will  run  down  into  the 
hive.  Take  the  super  into  some  room 
where  the  few  bees  left  can  fly  onto  a 
window  6T  screen  door  and  be  let  out. 

Don't  smoke  the  honey  more  than  is 
necessary.  The  smoke  odor  will  dis- 
appear from  honey  in  a  few' days. 

If  you  have  a  bee-escape — an  im- 
plement made  for  the  purpose — slip  it 
under  the  super  of  honey  when  first 
loosened  from  the  hive;  then  replace 
the  cover  carefully,  to  prevent  robber 
bees  from  entering.  Leave  the  super 
until  next  morning,  when  all  the  bees 
will  be  found  to  have  escaped. 


J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


CAN  WE  CO-OPERATE? 
In  spite  of  their  previous  more  or 
less  unsuccessful  attempts  to  co-oper- 
ate, California  apiarists  still  favor  the 
Idea  of  a  mutual  marketing  organiza- 
tion. At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  San 
Bernardino  two  plans  were  presented: 
one  was  to  place  the  honey  crop  of  the 
State  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who 
should  deliver  it  to  a  firm  which  guar- 
anteed to  handle  the  product  at  a  price 
satisfactory  to  the  producers,  for  a 
period  of  years;  the  other  was  to  form 
a  stook  company  to  provide  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  "distress  lots"  of  honey 
within  prescribed  district,  or  advanc- 
ing money  on  same. 

The  first  plan  was  presented  by  the 
Los  Angeles  delegates,  the  latter  by 
the  Riverside  apiarists.  Neither  was 
adopted,  but  committees  were  adopted 
to  work  out,  if  possible,  a  satisfactory 
method. 


ODOROUS  ON tON  HONEY 
A  Sacramento  Valley  rancher 
writes:  "Good-by  to  a  honey  crop  for 
this  year.  All  the  swamps  which  for- 
merly gave  us  honey  in  dry  years  have 
been  drained  and  plowed  up." 

Cheer  up,  neighbor.  We  now  have  de- 
oiduous  fruits,  asparagus,  celery,  car- 
rote,  onions  and  other  vegetable  seed 
crops  that  yield  honey  on  this  same 
cultivated  land  to  offset  the  loss  of 
weed  honey. 

Onion  honey,  too!  Yes,  tons  of  It.  It's 
odorous,  but  fine  for  sweetening  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  shoe  blacking.  Hoar- 
hound  honey  makes  excellent  cough 
syrup. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  ANTS 
Ants  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  especially  the  Argentine  va- 
riety, which  often  Is  a  serious  pest. 
One  queen  breeder  lost  more  than  half 
hiB  nuclei  and  young  queens  within  two 
weeks  after  moving  his  350  "nukes"  to 
what  he  thought  an  ideal  location,  de- 
stroyed by  these  foreign  pests. 

The  latter  can  be  gradually  exter- 
minated by  aslng  the  remedies  and 
appliances  advocated  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Distillate  of  the  cheapest 
grade  is  good  remedy  to  apply  under 
the  hives,  but  don't  use  it  where  bees 
must  travel. 


SECURING  HOME  HONEY 
One  of  the  very  best  methods  of 
securing  a  home  supply  of  honey  in 
nice  shape,  for  the  table  is  to  provide 
the  standard  shallow  supers  with 
frames  about  five  inches  deep.  /  Sheets 
at  foundation  are  furnished.  Wjio 
wires.  When  the  combs  are  filleeT'and 
scaled  the  super  can  be  removed,  after 
the  bees  have  been  driven  out  by  light 
smoking.  The  honey  Is  ready  to  be  cut 
In  any  sized  cakes  desired. 


HELL  FOR  SIX  WEEKS 
An  Eastern  reader  asks  what  I 
think  of  "migratory"  beekeeping ,  as 
conducted  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Hell 
for  six  weeks  and  heaven  the  balance 
of  the  year. 


'There  Ain't  No  Such  Animal' 

This  Applies  to  the  So-Called  "Gentle  Bull"—- 
Better  Be  Safe  Than  Sorry 
By  M.  B.  BOISSEVAIN 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 


DAIRYMEN  and  others  who  breed 
cattle  should  take  a  lesson  from 
the  accident  which  recently  be- 
fell Mr.  A.  Glacoraetti  of  Sonoma 
County,  who  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
bulls  on  his  farm. 

An  adage  says,  "Every  bull  Is  a  good 
bull  until  he  is  bad";  it  applies  to  all 
bulls.  No  one  knows  when  the  most 
"gentle"  one  may  become  vicious.  Many 
of  the  best  males  do  become  hard  to 
handle.  Trouble  should  be  avoided 
not  by  getting  rid  of  the  bull,  but  by 
keeping  him  under  conditions  which 
will  prevent  his  Injuring  any  one. 

There  are  different  methods  of  han- 
dling bulls  to  keep  them  safe.  The 
Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture*  has  developed  a  plan  for 
a  "Safe  Keeper's  Bull  Pen,"  an  outline 
of  which  Is  shown  here. 

A  manger  and  heavy  stanchion 
should  be  built  In  the  outside  corner 
of  the  bull  barn  next  to  the  feed  alley. 
A  sliding  gate  or  door  closes  the  barn 
from  the  yard  and  should  be  operated 
by  ropes  from  the  feed  alley.  This 
enables  the  caretaker  to  clooe  the 
animal  In  or  out  of  the  barn  without 
entering. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  GATES 

A  breeding  stall  or  crate  should  be 
built  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  barn 


It  is  well  to  bore  holes  through  the 
rails  for  the  spikes,  in  order  to  avoid 
splitting.  It  may  even  be  desirable 
to  bore  through  the  posts  also,  and 
fasten  the  rails  on  with  bolts.  Where 
rails  are  not  available,  five  2  by  6-inch 
planks  may  be  bolted  to  the  fence,  six 
inches  apart,  with  the  lowest  one 
twelve  inches  from,  the  ground.  This 
will  make  a  satisfactory  and  good  look- 
ing fence.  • 

"Another  durable,  safe,  and  attractive 
bull  fence  consists  of  8x8-inch  concrete 
posts  set  in  the  ground  about  eight 
feet  apart,  with  five  horizontal  bars 
made  of  2-inch  gas  pipe  running 
through  the  posts. 

*'A  good  fence  also  may  be  made  of 
barbed  wire,  with  the  posts  placed 
about  ten  feet  apart  and  seven  or  eight 
strands,  of  wire. 

"A  quarter  of  an  acre  or  more  should 
be  fenced  In  for  a  yard.  With  such 
an  arrangement,  the  bull  usually  will 
take  considerable  exercise,  and  having 
a  full  view,  as  with  the  gas  pipe  or  wire 
fence,  he  becomes  accustomed  to  see- 
ing people,  and  is  less  likely  to  develop 
an  ugly  disposition. 

"Where  a  high  board  fence  encloses 
the  bull  yard,  a  mound  in  the  center 
often  will  save  the  fence  from  wear 
and  tear..  The  bull  soon  learns  that 
he  can  see  what  is  happening  outside 
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from  the  feed  alley,  and  the  outside 
of  the  stall  should  be  In  line  with  the 
fence.  Prom  the  fence  to  the  corner 
of  the  bull  barn  there  should  be  a  gate 
which  may  be  opened  out  against  a 
strong  post  on  the  outside  corner  of 
the  breeding  stall.  The  animal  to  be 
bred  is  put  in  the  stall,  the  gate  then 
is  opened  flush  against  the  post  at 
the  corner  of  the  stall,  putting  the  ani- 
mal .to  be  bred  In  the  pen  with  the  bull. 
When  the  service  Is  completed,  the 
gate  is  closed  from  the  outside,  and 
the  bull  is  back  in  the  pen.  The  cow 
then  may  be  removed  safely  from  the 
stall.  The  whole  breeding  operation 
has  been  completed  without  any  risk 
to  the  attendant. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  FENCING 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  makes  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  in  securing  safety 
in  fencing  the  bull  pen:  "It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  fence  of  the  bull  yard  be 
secure.  It  must  he  so  made  that  the 
bull  can  never  get  through  for  the  first 
time,  because  after  he  has  penetrated 
It  once,  it  will  be  difficult  ever  to  make 
a  fence  that  will  hold  him.  The  fence 
should  be  so  constructed  that  he  can- 
not get  his  head  over,  under  or  through 
It.  If  it  is  built  so  that  the  bull  cannot 
make  a  start  at  tearing  it  down,  it 
will  not  have  to  be  so  strong  as  it 
otherwise  would. 

"If  the  fence  is  built  of  rails  or  bars, 
they  should  be  placed  about  six  inches 
apart,  so  that  the  animal  can  see 
through,  with  the  highest-  rail  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  the  lowest  one  twelve 
Inches  from  the  ground.  This  will  per- 
mit a  man,  in  case  of  need,  to  roll 
under  and  escape. 


Power  Pointers 

By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 


WALTER   H.  GARDNER 


DEEP  TILLAGE  BOOK  READY 
The  first  complete  book  on  deep 
'tillage  has  been  compiled  by  the  C.  L. 

Best  Tractor  Com- 
pany. Some  time 
ago  Mr.  R.  C. 
Force,  the  vice 
president  of  this 
company,  tried  to 
find  an  authorita- 
tive work  on  this 
new  technic.  With 
the  exception  of 
certain  pamphlets 
and  catalogs  Is- 
sued by  manufac- 
turers of  deep  till- 
age tools  and  cer- 
tain articles  In  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
and  other  papers,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  In  existence  no  ade- 
quate treatise  on  this  subject. 

It  was  decided  a  carefully  compiled 
volume  would  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  farmers  everywhere,  and  nearly  a 
year  ago  work  was  started  on  a  care- 
ful compilation  of  all  available  data. 
Letters  were  sent  to  the  manufacturers 
of  deep  tillage  Implements;  to  the  vari- 
ous farm  papers;  to  agricultural  coun- 
tries throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  Mexico;  to  writers  who  had  investi- 
gated the  subject;  and  the  accumu- 
lated material  finally  has  been  boiled 
down  to  a  40-page  booklet  that  covers 
the  various  phases  of  subsoiling,  chisel- 
ing and  deep  tillage.  This  company 
generously  has  subordinated  its  own 
'propaganda;  the  booklet  is  sufficiently 
wide  in  Interest  and  editorial  in  tone 
that  ORCHARD  and  FARM  may  freely 
help  In  its  distribution.  The  title  of 
the  publication  is  "Subbing  the  Soil." 
Anyone  who  is  interested  may  secure 
a  copy  by  writing  to  the  editor  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
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by  standing  on  the  mound,  and  refrains 
from  molesting  the  fence." 

A  fence  which  the  bull  can  see 
through  is  preferable  to  a  tight  board 
fence.  It  not  only  keeps  the  bull  in 
better  humor  with  the  outside  world, 
but  if  the  pen  is  where  the  cows  can 
come  up  to  it,  it  often  makes  it  pos- 
sible as  well  to  detect  cows  ready  to 
be  bred. 

More  detailed  plans  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  bull  barn  and  pen  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Dairy  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

HANDLING  THE  BULL 

Every  bull  should  have  a  ring  put  in 
his  no6e  when  he  is  from  eight  months 
to  a  year  old.  As  a  calf,  he  should 
have  been  halter  broken  and  taught 
to  lead.  When  his  nose  has  entirely 
healed,  the  ring  should  be  used  In  lead- 
ing him,  by  means  of -a  staff. 

A  good,  strong  bull  staff  should  be 
on  every  dairy  farm.  It  should  be  used 
always  when  the  bull  has  to  be  led  out. 
Leading  a  bull  by  a  limp  rope  Is  "flirt- 
ing with  death."  Such  practice  is  the 
came  of  most  accidents  with  these  ani- 
mals. 

A  third  precaution  also  should  be 
taken:  The  bull  should  be  dehorned.  If 
this  was  not  attended  to  when  he  was 
a  calf,  It  can  be  done  at  any  season  of 
the  year  when  the  flies  are  not  bad. 

The  real  value  of  a  bull  is  not  known 
until  his  daughters  come  into  produc- 
tlon^*This  necessitates  keeping  hfm 
until  he  is  five  or  six  years  of  age  at 
least.  The  older  bulls,  too,  are  the 
harder  ones  to  handle  as  a  rule.  But 
no  fears  need  be  had  If  all  these  pre- 
cautions are  observed. 


HAT  IS  MARL? 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  there 
Is  a  prehistoric  clam  bed,  where  the 
shells  of  age-old  sea  animals  (if  you 
can  call  a  clam  an  animal)  were  col- 
lected in  the  distant  day  when  the 
ocean  covered  this  area.  These  shells 
have  been  slaked  and  highly  decom- 
posed, and  they  now  furnish  a  source  of 
lime  In  a  condition  of  the  highest  solu- 
bility. This  marl  is  now  obtainable 
commercially  and  Is  being  used  In 
northern  and  central  California  to  mel- 
low heavy  soils,  to  stimulate  crop 
yields,  to  free  plant  foods,  to  counter- 
act excessive  acidity. 

There  Is  a  somewhat  similar  source 
of  material  in  southern  California, 
where  it  is  being  mined  as  "decom- 
posed marine  shell."  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  benefits  of  using 
this  lime  in  the  last  few  months.  There- 
are  many  farmers  who  follow  the  sub- 
soil blade  with  a  liberal  application,  it 
being  pretty  well  proved  that  heavy 
soil  thus  is  prevented  from  running  to- 
gether when  rain  or  Irrigation  water  . 
again  come  to  pack  the  soil. 


DRY  PLOWING.  HINT 
Long  weeks  of  dry  weather  forced 
many  farmers  in  the^tate  to  resort  to 
various  expedients  to  get  their  work 
done.  Coops  Brothers  of  Sonoma  tried 
to  plow  their  pear  orchard  and  vine- 
yard In  early  March.  They  found  the 
ground  too  hard  for  a  plow  or  double 
disc,  and  even  for  a  -spring-tooth  har- 
row; therefore,  they  bought  a  deep 
tillage  cultivator  and  tried  that.  Then 
they  found  the  cover  crop  was  too 
heavy  to  cultivate  with  a  standard  Im- 
plement, and  took  out  every  other 
tooth.  Even  with  a  small  tractor  they 
were  able  by  this  method  to  break  up 
the  ground  so  that  they  could  double 
disc  it. 


13  PLOW  SUPERFLUOUS? 
Many  farmers  now  declare  that  It 
Isn't  necessary  to  plow!  The  heavy 
chisel  stirs  the  soil  without  turning  it 
up,  and  that  frequently  seems  to  be 
sufficient.  Crawford  Bryan  owns  a 
pear  orchard  that  he  cultivates  with  a 
9 ^4-foot  deep-tillage  disc.  He  disked  it 
three  times,  last  year  at  different 
angles  and  this  year  will  probably  go 
over  it  four  times.  He  reports  an  ap- 
preciable increase  in  his  last  year's 
crop,  for  his  conditions  seem  to  favor 
this  farming  method. 
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Better  Sire  Dream  Comes  True 

Vision  of  Improvement  Results  in  Purchase,  of 
Improved  Stock  by  California  Dairymen 
!  By  H.  A.  WEINLAND 

Sonoma  County  Farm  Adviser 


THE  successful  purebred  dairy  bull 
campaign,  recently  conducted  in 
Sonoma  and  Marin  Counties, 
which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
more  than  100  high-class  sires,  was  the 
outcome  of  a  dream  which  originated 
)n  the  minds  of  Sam  H.  Green  of  the 
California  Dairy  Council  and  W.  B. 
Hopkins,  manager  Petaluraa  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery. 

The  plan  of  action  was  very  much 
like  that  used  in  Humboldt  County  to 
put  over  a  similar  project.  After  sell- 
ing the  idea  to  the  representatives  of 
the  dairy  interests,  Noel  Negley.  State 
dairy  specialist,  was  secured  to  manage 
the  campaign.  Farm  Advisers  H.  A. 
Weinland  of  Sonoma  and  M.  B.  Bois- 
sevain  of  Marin  served  as  lieutenants 
within  their  respective  territories. 

Selling  the  idea  of  better  bulls  was 
accomplished  by  holding  meetings,  not 
only  in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  county. 


[This  is  the  inside  story,  told  by  one  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  work,  of  the 
remarkably   successful    belter-bull  campaign 


lzed  and  carried  to  final  victory,  and  supple- 
ments R.  P.  Royce's  article,  which  appeared 
in  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  See  Illustrations 
on  pace   13.— THE   EDITOR. r*  v 


but  also  in  the  town  of  the  district.  At 
these  meetings  the  value  of  the  dairy 
industry  to  *ihe  district  was  brought 
out.  as  well  as  the  importance  of  pure- 
bred bulls  to  the  improvement  of  the 
business.  At  each  of  these  meetings  a 
number  of  salesmen  were  secured — 
forty-five  altogether.  Each  one  pledged 
himself  to  visit  a  definite  number  of 
dairymen  and  encourage  them  to  pur- 
chase purebred  bulls.  t 

HOLD  SCRUB  BULL  FUNERAL 

In  order  to  popularize  the  purebred 
sire  propaganda,  a  scrub  bull  funeral 
was  held  at  the  County  Fair  at  Peta- 
luma.    In  order  to  secure  a  victim  there 


was  held  a  public  mock  trial  of  a  scrub 
bull,  who  was  represented  as  the  leader 
of  a  gang  of  robbers  who  had  cheated 
the  dairymen  of  the  two  counties  out 
of  valuable  returns  for  their  labor. 

The  unfortunate  animal  was  In  charge 
of  Sheriff  Boyes  of  Sonoma  County. 
Superior  Judge  Emmett  Seawell  occu- 
pied the  bench,  while  Farm  Adviser 
Bolssevain  led  the  prosecution,  present- 
ing vital  and  convincing  statistics 
showing  why  such  bulls  should  be  con- 
demned and  replaced  with  purebred. 

Several  witnesses  testified  against 
the  scrub  bull,  after  which  Farm  Ad- 
viser Weinland  made  an  impassiorfed 
appeal  for  the  animal's  life,  basing  his 
claim  on  the  beauties  of  the  bull's  hide, 
the  large  calves  he  produced  and  the 
protection  he  had  been  to  dairymen 
from  silo  agents. 

A  jury  of  twelve  dairymen  rendered 
a  verdict  of  guilty  and  a  sentence  of 
immediate  death  was  pronounced  and 
carried  out.  Afterwards  the  bull's  head 
and  stuffed  hide  appeared  in  an  ap- 
propriately decorated  hearse  before  the 
grandstand.  Sam  H.  Green  then  recited 
a  humorous  parody  on  Marc  Antony's 
oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar. 

TRAINING  BULL  SALESMEN 

The  training  of  salesman  was  accom- 
plished by  providing  them  with  a  hand- 
book setting  forth  an  imaginary  conver- 
sation between*  salesman  and  a  dairy- 
man in  regard  to.  the  purchase  of  a 
purebred  sire,  'bringing  in  all  of  the 
arguments  (Continued  on  Papc  H) 
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Johnson  Dusters  for  Better  Work 


We    Are  Distributors 

Guaranteed 

to  work  satisfactorily 

Any  defective  part  wilt  be 
replaced  free  of  change  for 
the  period  of  one  year  from 
date  of  purchase,  providing 
defective  part  la  sent  lo  ua 
prepaid  for  our  inspection. 

23  Years' 

Experience  In 
Butldinff 
Dusting 
Machines 
Exclusive 
Features 
These  are  all 
patented. 


Johnson  Duster  Alone 


.  Valve   to  Regulate  Feed,   Feed   Regulator.   Flexible  Joint  connecting  discharge  pipe   with  Duster. 
Agitator  that  is  positive  and  accurate.     Other  Special  Patented  Features. 

JOHNSON  REX  DUSTING  OUTFIT      JOHNSON  JUNIOR  DUSTING  OUTFIT 


A  I'ouerful.  Light  Weight  ItuMing  Machine 
Weight  of  Duster  Alone.  Vi5  ll>». :  C  omplete.   \100  lbs. 
Drive  Pulleys  ohould  Make  iMa  Revolution.  Per  Minute* 
Capable  .if  Treating  SO  Arre.  of  On-hard   Per  Ihiy 
The   luliiw.n  Krx  Dusting  Outfit  is  a  practical  Appliance  .-»[..■- 
cially  adapted  to  commercial  orchards.     Every  feature  and  Im- 
provement in  Johnson  Dusters  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Enough  material  can  be  carried  on  the  outfit  for  one-half  day'a 
dusting,  and  the  ea«e  and  simplicity  of  the  dusting  method  In- 
spires thorough  and  timely  applications,  which  in  the  end  are  the 
real  secrets  of  success.  * 

DESCRIPTION 

Hopper  holds  two  bushels  (about  100  pounds  or  more  of  duwt). 
Duster  mounted  on  skids  which  are  bolted  to  the  truck,  operated 
from  rear  end.  Flexible  Joint  in  discharge  allows  wide  radius. 
Operator  has  positive  and  quirk  control  of  the  feeding— opening 
or  closing  the  feed  valve  with  one  hand,  while  directing  the  appli- 
cation with  the  other.  The  belt  shifting  lever  is  also  within  easy 
reach.  Ten  feet  of  4>4-lnrh  pipe  with  flexible  Joint  and  all  neces- 
sary equipment  Is  furnished  with  each  dueter. 

PRICES  (Delivered) 

Comrdele^-Trurk.  Duster  and  1  h.  p.  Engine   f 414.70 

Truck  and   Ouster  without   Engine    2(2.00 

Duster   only   ,   140.00 

"NEUTRAL"  SULPHUR 

far    RED   SPIDER    >sd  MILDEW 

•sly  S3.50  eer  100  Iki. 
I^rre  qoxnUsT  is-.n*  upon  application 

RED  SPIDER 

fftir  neutral  brand  will  control  red 
-itrtar  st  a  lower  cost  to  ?uu  than 
anj  sulphur  niarkrted.  F.rwnrs*  U 
what  you  want.  Our  "Neutral"  has 
IL  Do  not  ba  roUlod.  Coma  In  and 
examine  our  "Neutral"  brand.  Sea 
fcr  yourself.  There  Is  no  lime  In  our 
"Neutral"  brand.  It  Is  not  neeassaty. 

VINEYARDISTS 

Our  "Neutral"  brand  Is*  just  what 
you  have  been  wanting*  for  m  HUew. 
It  Is  eround  to  such  fineness  that  it 
Is  liquid.  There  Is  no  loss  srbeo-  you 
use  our  neutral  brand. 

N  I  C  O  DUST 

We  are  dlsuibuti'is  for  the  Walnut 
Growers  Spray  Mfs.  Co.'s  Nleo  l>ust 
1-rtMnct*.  inrlu'lioc  uVir  Nloo  Dust  and  Nlco  Sulphur  Dust. 
SEND  THE  COUPON   FOR   FULL  INFORMATION. 


A  Wonderful  Addition  to  Tower  Dusters 
Weivht  of  Hosier  Alone,  150  lbs.;  Complete.  TOO  lb*. 
Drive  Pulley  Should  Make  600  to  700  It.   P.  M. 
If  Yon  Need  a  I'ower  Duster — This  Is  the  One  You  Want 

Johnson**  Junior  Dustlne  Outfit   is   the  result  of  a  demand  for 

a  power  duster  at  moderate  cost  that  would  take  care  of  orchards 
and  groves  of  average  slxe.  One  man  can  thoroughly  treat  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  acres  per  day-  It  will  deliver  dust  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees.  The  outfit  Is  low  and  easily  transported 
through  th**  orchard.  Weight  700  lbs.  complete,  making  It  always 
possible  to  protect  your  trees  regardless  of  soft  condition  of  your 

DESCRIPTION 

Johnson  Junior  Du«ter  has  patented  /adjustable  feeding  and 
delivery  principle*.  Hopper  holds  five  parka  or  about  SO  pounds 
or  more  of  dust .  Discharge  handled  from  platform  and  can  bs 
directed  Instantly  to  cover  any  portion  of  the  tree.  Weight  of 
discharge  supported  by  a  spring,  making  pip*  easy  to  handle. 
Ten  feet  of  3 -Inch  pips  with  flexible  Joint  and  all  necessary 
equipment.  Tru^k  Is  atsel  const rurtion,  metal  wheels,  wide  tires. 
Well  braced,  capable  of  carrying  considerable  weight. 


PRICES  (Delivered) 


Complete — Truck.  Duster  and  1  <4j  h.  p.  Engine   1262  45 

Truck  and   Duster  without  Engine    170.00 

Duster  alone    jo  00 


KNAPSACK  DUSTER 


Chas.  C.  Navlet  Co.,  Inc. 

Please  send  full  de#criptlie  matter  on 


I  Johnson  Dusting  Machines 


2   Knapsack    Dusters  . 

I  Mro  Dust  (Lnrtudlnc  Nloo  Dust  Spray  Chart). 
I  Name  


AfJ   Dost  Spray  Machine — Adjustable  Slers 
No  Cogwheels  to  Slip  or  Wessr 

Only  $17  Each 

For  -i  1  I  111  R  aad  Mm  DV9T 

Has  no  equal.  It  Is  Impossible  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  a.  to  Its  efficiency. 
This  reliable  nrnachlns  has  no  equal 
in  the  application  of  dry  Insecti- 
cides and  fungicides.  Applies  any 
kind  of  dry  Insecticide,  arsenate  of 
lead.  Paris  green,  dry  Bordeaux,  sul- 
phur, sulphur-nicotine,  nydrated  lime 
and  nlco  lime  and  nlco  dust. 

Light  in  weight,  convenient  te 
carry.  Fits  on  the  shoulders  like  a 
knapsack,  leaving  the  heads  free  te 
operate  same  with  minimum  effort. 
An  even  flow  of  dust  Is  asrsred- 
Flow  ean  be  regulated  aa  desired. 
Otvaa  an  ample  dust-eland.  ~Hu  a 
strong  air  force.  Easy  te  operate. 
Will  not  choke  or  clog.  Well  constructed, 
maintained  throughout 


The    NIOO-DU3T    SPRAYER  Is 
and  cost,  but  big  In  action.    It  to  i 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.    It  oOjD  be 
momenta,  always  dependable  and  ready  at 


Peerless  In  Ita  performance.  Quality 


one-man  msohlna     IX  la  small  In  weight 
te  operate  eel  ca*»*ble  at  ecoempMshlng 
filled  and  pat  lets  eotien  In  a  fsw 
time. 


ortUoeJ 


I 


NURSERYMEN 
San  Francisco: 


CHAS.  C  NAVLET  CO. 

SEEDSMEN 

20  and  22  East  San  Fernando  SL,  San  Jose,  CaL 

423-27  Market  St.  STORES  Oakland  ■ 


FLORISTS 


917  Washington  St. 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


NEGLECT  CAUSES  LOSS 
A  part  of  a  barrel  of  bordeaux 
paste  that  we  had  left  over  will  be  no 
good  for  another  season:  last  year  wo 
lost  100  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lea4 
paste.  "Your  own  fault."  say  the  spray 
manufacturers.  True,  but  on  a  ranch 
where  you  are  trying  to  do  as  much  aa 
possible  with  a  few  men  it  Is  easy  to) 
neglect  fussing  with  a  mess  of  spray 
dope  to  keep  It  from  "going  bad." 

We  bought  100  pounds  of  casein, 
which  came  in  a  paper  sack  inclosed  In 
a  grain  bag.  We  lost  some  by  putting; 
too  much  in  some  batches  of  winter 
spray  and  too  little  in  others.  What 
was  left  over  was  weighed  out  in  Hi- 
pound  packages,  ready  for  spring  and 
summer  use. 

Hundreds  will  have  to  learn  all  thO) 
little  kinks  and  kicks  of  spraying  as  w* 
have — by  hard  experience.  By  taking 
advantage  of  what  we  think  were  our 
mistakes  others  may  be  saved  some 
money  and  a  lot  of  grief.  Spraying 
must  be  done — If  profitable  crop,  of 
fruit  are  to  be  produced — whether  we 
like  It  or  not- 
Thorough  spraying  for  the  past  four 
years  has  resulted  In  our  pear  cro* 
being  almost  entirely  free  from  worm*. 


LAND  LEVELING  IMPORTANT 
It  is  a  mighty  serious  mistake  to> 
plant  trees  on  land  before  It  Is  M 
leveled  that  an  abundance  of  wat*f 
can  be  applied  any  time  the  crop  or 
orchard  needs  it.  The  added  cost  of 
labor  In  irrigation  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  work  If  done  at  the  beginning, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  la 
crop  over  a  period  of  years.  That'" 
one  "Never  again"  we  are  firmly  r*- 
solved  about — never  to  plant  any  p*r> 
manent  crop  on  land  not  perfectly 
leveled! 

On  river  bottom  land  the  "big 
basin"  system  Is  the  one  we  hav* 
found  best  adapted  to  our  condition*. 
Running  water  In  furrows  and  dowa 
checks  requires  more  attention  and 
labor,  and  unless  great  care  Is  us*4 
to  see  Just  how  deep  penetration  hag 
been  secured  the  water  may  be  turn** 
off  a  particular  area  before  It  Is  suf- 
ficiently wet.  and  this  happens  very 
frequently.  The  best  way  to  tell  it 
the  water  is  down  Is  to  use  a  shar* 
steel  rod.  This  will  go  down  easily 
as  far  as  the  water  has  penetrated, 
but  will  stop  at  the  dry  ground.  How- 
ever, we  find  that  the  big  basin  caa 
be  filled  a  foot  or  more  deep,  thor» 
oughly  soaking  the  ground,-  which  fttS 
our  conditions  best. 


ervaoa 

.g  wtal 


OVERFEEDING  "BUM"  LAMBS 
We  have  been  mighty  lucky  thai 
season  In  the  matter  of  "bummsg 
lambs"— to  date  have  Just  one.  Ttaa 
ewe  died  and  the  lamb  was  a  big, 
husky  one,  so  that  it  Is  not  muda 
bother  to  raise  on  a  bottle.  One  of 
our  neighbors  has  lost  several  "bottl*" 
lambs,  and.  as  near  as  we  can  figure  It, 
the  cause  has  been  overfeeding. 

He  has  fed  little  lambs  as  much  aa 
a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  A  lamb  wfj| 
take  this  much  when  it  gets  older,  bat 
our  experience  has  been  that  about  g 
pint  a  day,  with  feeding  lnterraM 
about  two  hours  apart.  Is  about 
If  a  lamb  gets  Just  a  little  milk, 
get*  it  often,  the  artificial  feeding 
most  nearly  approach  nature. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Prg- 
fessors  Carlyle  and  Klelnheini  ooo> 
ducted  an  experiment  to  determine  tho) 
amount  of  milk  a  ewe  gave  a  lamb  la 
24  hours.  The  lambs  In  the  experlmonft 
were  weighed  before  and  after  eaoa 
nursing,  which  was  practically  ever* 
two  hours  during  the  24-hour  periool 
I  remember  this  distinctly  because.  I 
was  assistant  chambermaid  in  Us* 
sheep  barn  at  th*  time. 

It  was  fonnd  that  ewes  gave  young 
lambs  practically  a  pint  a  day.  If  a 
ewe  had  twins  she  gave  twice  a*  muoh, 
If  a  ewe  had  twins  and  lost  on*,  taa 
mOk  flow  was  accommodated  almost 
Immediately  to  the  one  lamb.  Suoa 
things  make  one  marvel  at  th*  woa- 
derful  provisions  of  Natur*. 

At  the  same  time  an  experiment  waa 
conducted  with  pigs — and  It  wa*  found 
that  sows  gave  pigs  Just  about  a  plat 
of  milk  a  day  apiece.  But  tort*  wltbjaoxt 
a  lot  of  patience  should  not  try  to  r*Ja* 
"bum"  Iambs  on  a  bottle. 
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Capons  Prove  Profitable— sX^SSeTrn 


By  LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 


and  out.  It  tt  still  holds  fast  to  the 
fine  cord  which  is  twisted  by  the  turn- 


ing, cut  it  off  about  one  inch  from  the 
organ.    It  is  best  to  twist  them  out 


A  PONS  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable 
product  of  the  Knudson 
ranch,  near  Rou tiers  (Sacra- 
mento County).  CaL  And 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans 
Knudson,  believe  in  diversi- 
fication, having  cows,  horses,  hogs, 
bees  and  fruit  as  well  as  chickens. 

Mrs.  Knudson,  as  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  illustrations,  has  cbarge 
of  this  department  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness, and  is  an  expert  operator. 


be  withdrawn  until  the  incision  is  com- 
pleted. 

Now  insert  the  "spreader,"  which  has 
been  dipped,  like  all  instruments  used 
in  the  course  of  the  operation,  in  a 
lukewarm  solution  of  disinfectant,  con- 
sisting of  three  drops  of  creolln  to  one 
glass  of  water. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  use  cold  instru- 
ments on  the  bird. 

With  the  "tearing  hook,"  a  small  hole 
is  broken  in  the  thin  skin  or  membrane 
which  covers  the  intestines,  when  soon 
the   reproductive   organ,   located  up 


Typical 
capons.  They 
are  useful 
for  hovering 
chicks,  and 
their  meat  is 
considered 
by  many 
epicures 
equal  to  that 
of  the  turkey. 

Meat 
breeds  are 
preferred  for 
caponizing. 


Capons  usually  are  martceted 
at  8  to  10  months,  weighing  8 
pounds  or  more. 


The  operation  is  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  mar- 
ket birds  and  the  quality  of  the  meat. 
An  ordinary  rooster  may  sell  for  about 
60  cents  as  compared  with  $3  to  $5  for 
a  capon  (or  unsezed  male).  The  cost 
of  raising  such  a  bird  is  slightly  leu 
than  that  of  raising  a  hen! 

A  capon  of  any  of  the  American 
breeds,  under  ordinary  conditions,  can 
be  made  to  weigh  a  pound- or  more  for 
each  month  it  is  kept,  up  to  10  months. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  sell  a  capon  after 
it  is  eight  months  of  age,  at  which  time 
it  should  weight  not  less  than  eight 
pounds.  After  the  birds  are  caponized, 
they  should  be  kept  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  the  operation. 

MOST  PROFITABLE  PRODUCT 

Capons  are  the  most  profitable  prod- 
uct of  the  poultry  business.  About  one- 
half  of  the  birds  hatched  each  year  are 
male  birds;  consequently  the  capons 
may  represent  half  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

With  every  breed,  the  proper  time  to 
capoaize  is  when  the  comb  and  wattles 
are  just  turning  from  pink  to  red;  this 
is  very  important  Another  thin; 
equally  important  is  getting  the  cock- 
erels ready  for  the  operation.  They 
should  be  confined  in  a  coop  with  a 
wire  mesh  bottom,  set  up  off  the 
ground  a  few  inches  so  that  the  drop- 
pings will  fall  through.  Give  them  no 
food  or  water  for  36  hours,  as  this  time 
is  required  for  Nature  to  empty  the 
crop  and  intestines.  Keep  them  in  a 
dark  and  quiet  place. 

Select  "meat  breed"  cockerels  be- 
tween six  and  eight  weeks  old.  weigh- 
ing between  one  and  two  pounds. 

The  bird  is  suspended  in  a  three-sid- 
ed frame,  or  the  "Benoy  Bow."  At  one 
side  of  the  frame  or  bow  is  a  cord 
which  is  looped  around  both  wings; 
fastened  at  the  other  side  is  a  cord 
which  is  looped  around  both  feet  and 
then  drawn  taut  until  the  Cowl  is 
held  in  an  outstretched  position.  The 
frame  or  bow  is  fastened  to  a  table  or 
box,  placed  where  there  is  good  light. 

Now  pluck  a  few  feathers  away  from 
lust  In  front  of  the  hip  Joint.  Sit  in 
front  of  the  bird,  so  that  the  breast  is 
towards  you,  and  by  feeling,  locate 
the  last  two  ribs,  which  are  next  the 
hip  Joint  Watch  the  bird  as  it 
breathes;  the  location  of  these  ribs 
thus  is  more  easily  seen. 

When  sore  of  the  location,  insert*  a 
very  sharp  knife  by  pressing  down 
hard  until  the  knife  enters-  about  three- 
fourths  of  aa  Inch  down  in  between  the 
ribs,  up  near  the  back;  then  draw  the 
knife  down  to  the  turn  of  the  ribs, 
which  is  about  one  and  one-half  inches. 
Bear  la  mind  that  the  knife  mast  not 


Instruments  used  in  caponiz- 
ing.   Cost  about  $5  for  com- 
plete set. 


against  the  backbone,  is  seen.  It  is  a 
small,  yellowish  object,  the  size  of  a 
navy  bean,  with  a  blue  artery  Just  back 
of  it  and  sometimes  attached  to  it. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  tear 
this  artery,  or  the  bird  dies. 

PROCEED  WITH  CAUTION 

Next  insert  the  "remover"  with  loops 
held  tightly  together,  pushing  the  in- 
testines back  and  out  of  the  way  with 
this  Instrument  when  necessary.  You 
will  be  able  to  see  through  the  loop  of 
the  remover  when  you  have  it  in  the 
right  place.  Open  the  remover  just 
enough  to  let  it  pass  over  the  repro- 
ductive organ,  then  allow  it  to  close 
slowly.  When  you  have  the  organ  to 
be  removed  inside  the  loop  of  the  re- 
mover, turn  it  half  way  round  and  back 
once  or  twice;  this  will  loosen  the  or- 
gan. Then  twist  the  remover  round 
and  round  to  the  left  until- the  organ 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  Incision 


Mrs.  Knudson  posed  for 
these  pictures.  Below  is 
shown  the  removing  instru- 
ment. Practice  makes  skiJJ 


without  cutting,  as  the  latter  some- 
times causes  a  slip. 

Now  remove  the  spreader,  unfasten 
frame  or  bow  from  table,  turn  it  on 
opposite  side,  retasten  and  repeat  the 
operation.  Do  not  sew  up  the  incision, 
for  when  the  bird  is  released,  it  will  be 
up  under  his  wings.  Give  each  fowl 
some  bread  soaked  In  warm  milk  im- 
mediately after  operation;  he  will  eat 
heartily.  Then  put  him  in  a  coop  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  not 
do  to  put  capons  with  other  fowls,  and 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd. 
The  birds  must  not  be  exposed  to 
drafts,  or  they  will  catch  cold. 

Every  morning  remove  the  scab,  let- 
ting out  all  air  which  accumulates  dur- 
ing the' night.  If  the  incision  is  healed 
under  the  scab  puncture  it;  the  air 
must  be  removed.  This  will  have  to  be 
done  as  many  days  as  necessary  until 
no  air  appears,  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted and  you  have  a  capon.  The  work 
is  not  as  complicated  or  tedious  as  it 
may  seem  from  the  description. 

Feed  lightly,  but  in  the  usual  way. 
Sour  milk  is  by  far  the  best  drink  for 
them.  When  eight  months  old  or  over, 
each  capon  will  brood  20  baby  chicks. 
They  are  the  best  brooders,  and  will 
fight  anything  from  a  hawk  to  a  bull 
terrier.  However,  they  must  become 
accustomed  to  sitting  on  the  ground 
or  upon  a  straw-covered  floor  in  order 
to  hover  chicks. 


NURSE  RAISES  FINE  TURKEYS 

There  is  more  money  in  raising  tur- 
keys than  in  taking  care  of  sick  folks, 
and  the  work  is  more  interesting,  In 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gambonlnl, 
Marin  County  dairyman's  wife,  who 
formerly  was  a  professional  nurse. 
Mrs.  Gambonini's  poultry  operations 
threaten  to  rival  her  husband's  milk 
industry.  She  has  purchased  a  $100 
torn  turkey  and  covered  the  yards  to 
protect  the  young  birds,  and  is  trap- 
nesting  the  hens. — KATHLEEN  RODD. 
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State  Introduces  Insect  Allies  to  Fight  on  3 

Amazing  Battles  of  "Bug  h 
Lenses  of  Orchard  and 

By  HARO 

Aatiitant  Entomoloylat ,  Bureau  of 


Above  is  shown  the  exit  hole  of  the  Lesto- 
phonus  in  the  body  wall  of  a  cottony  cushion 
scale. 


Above,  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  destroy  the  citrus  industry. 
It  was  reduced  almost  to  a  rarity  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  natural  insect  enemies  from  Australia. 
One  of  the  most  spectacular  and  successful  "bug 
battles"  ever  waged. 


These  are  "lady  birds"  (Scymnus  binaevatus) 
feeding  upon  mealy  bug  eggs.  These  friends  of 
the  farmers  also  consume  scales  and  aphis.  They 
destroy  great  quantities  of  eggs  and  larvae 


Above  is  shown  the  Lestophonus,  in- 
troduced in  1888,  which  with  the  Ved- 
alia,   conquered   the   dread  cottony 
cushion  scale. 


(Editor's  Not* — I'nder  the  capable  direc- 
tion of  Harry  8.  Smith.  Entomologist.  Slate 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  work  In  bio- 
logical control  of  peata  and  diseases  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  during  the  past  year.  The 
laboratory  specialising  on  citrus  pests  has 
been  meved  from  Alhambra  to  Whlttler.  and 
Is  In  charge  of  H.  at  Armltage,  who  Is  as- 
sisted by  Harold  Compere,  author  of  this 
article.) 


NE  of  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Peat  Control  of 
the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  la  the 
work  of  introducing  from 
abroad  beneficial  Insects. 
Most  insects  are  attacked 
by  other  species  especially  fitted  by 
nature  to  prey  upon  them,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  beneficial  specie*] 
are  so  highly  specialized  that  they  can- 
not exist  without  a  specific  kind  of  in- 
sect to  serve  as  their  food.  Many  of 
the  serious  insect  pests  of  California 
were  accidentally  introduced  many 
years  ago  without  their  attendant  de- 
stroyers. In  a  new  environment,  and 
unhampered  by  their  enemies,  many  of 
them  increased  to  excessive  numbers 
and  are  the  cause  of  considerable  loss 
to  the  farmers  of  California  today. 

The  first  step  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  the  biological  control  of  an  In- 
troduced Insect  pest  la  to  locate  Its 
native  home,  or  to  find  some  locality 
where  Its  natural  enemies  occur.  The 
next  step  la  to  Introduce  these  natural 
enemies  and  get  them  established  or 
acclimated. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  fac- 
tors which  enter  Into  a  combination  In- 
fluencing plant  and  animal  life,  all  of 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  natural 
or  biological  control.  In  various  parts 
of  the  world  there  exist  countless  num- 
bers of  parasitic  and  predacious  insects, 
many  of  which  undoubtedly  would 
thrive  and  do  good  work  in  California. 

Aa  an  illustration,  there  are  at  least 
forty  or  fifty  parasites  which  are  re- 
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Here  we  have  the  or- 
dinary aphis  or  plant 
louse,  parasitized  by 
one  of  the  farmer's  in- 
sect friends.  This  pic- 
ture shows  mummi- 
fied bodies  of  aphis, 
with  the  exit  holes 
through  which  the 
parasites  issue.  The 
adult  insect  inserts  its 
egg  in  the  body  of  the 
aphid,  and  the  minute 
grub  which  hatches, 
devours  its  host. 
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of  Farmers  in  Winning  War  on  Plant  Pests 

Revealed  by  High  Power 
nfy?ys  Microscope  Camera 
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be  effected  through  the  body  wall  of 
the  scale.  The  ovipositor  then  will  be 
inserted  its  full  length,  the  parasite 
using  this  long  slender  Instrument  as  a 
probe,  working  it  in  all  directions  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  primary  Inhabitant 
of  the  scale 

When  an  Aphycus  larva  is  located  the 
ovipositor  will  be  inserted  into  its  body 
and  an  egg  deposited.  Normally  only 
one  egg  is  laid  to  each  Aphycus  larva. 
The  egg  hatches  within  two  days  and  a 
minute  maggot  or  larva  issues.  The 
secondary  larva  immediately  com- 
mences to  feed  and  very  shortly  con- 
sumes the  entire  contents  of  the  first 
larva  which  it  almost  entirely  replaces, 
leaving  only  the  delicate  skin  and  teeth, 
or  mandibles,  of  the  primary  as  evi- 
dence of  the  cannibalistic  orgy. 

In  the  larval  stage  the  growth  of  the 
secondaries  is  extremely  rapid,  some- 
times becoming  full  fed  within  three 
days.  Their  more  rap' 3  development 
enables  them  to  increase  at  a  faster 
rate  than  do  their  hosts,  the  primary 
parasites. 

MANY  SECONDARIES  DISCOVERED 

This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to 
perpetuate  the  race  of  secondaries,  but 
it  works  against  the  interests  of  the 
farmers.  So  far,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, six  or  seven  species  of  secondaries 
of  the  black  scale  have  appeared  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  are  doing  their  best 
to  check  the  activities  of  Aphycus 
Ltounsburyl! 

The  origin  of  some  of  these  second- 
aries has  been  determined.  Before  the 
introduction  of  Aphycus  they  were  liv- 
ing on  the  native  parasites  of  the  oak- 
scales,  or  other  scales  of  little  economic 
importance.  With  the  advent  of  Aphy- 
cus an  abundant  supply  of  food  became 
available  for  any  secondary  fitted  by 
nature  to  utilize  this  type  of  insect  as 
a  host.  With  unlimited  quantities  of 
food  to  satisfy  their  appetlties,  it  did 
not  take  long  for  some  of  the  rare  sec- 
ondaries to  become  very  abundant 


Below  are  shown  larvae 
of  the  beneficial  aphy- 
cus, removed  from  the 
scale  upon  which  they 
have  been  feeding. 


The  larva  above  is  that  of  the  Scutellista  cyanea,  which 
destroys  the  eggs  of  the  black  scale.  It  has  one  se- 
rious failing,  however,  in  that  it  becomes  "full  fed"  be- 
fore consuming  all  of  the  black  scale  eggs,  leaving  some 
undevoured  which  later  hatch,  causing  reinfestation. 


The  black  scale  at  the  left  is  turned  upside  down  with  the 
under  coat  torn  away  to  reveal  the  pupae  of  the  beneficial 
Aphycus  Lounsburyi,  inhabiting  the  body  of  the  pest.  Unlike 
Scutellista,  shown  above,  which  feed  under  the  scale,  externally,  the 
aphycus  is  an  internal  parasite,  actually  living  inside  the  body  of  its  host. 


To  the  right  is 
shown  a  new 
enemy  of  the 
black  scale, 
L e  canobius 
Cockerella,  re- 
cently intro- 
duced. The 
large  object  is 
a  scale,  which 
it  is  about  to 
attack. 
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From  Race  Horses  to  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


I  HEN  the  California  State 
Legislature  passed  an  anti- 
gambling  bill,  about  15  years 
ago,  E.  D.  McSweeney,  Los 
Angeles  County  rancher,  was 
touched  in  a  tender  spot — 
the  pocket-book.  No,  he 
wasn't  in  the  "book-making" 
business,  nor  betting  on  the  races,  but 
he  was  raising  fast  horses,  which — un- 
fortunately—Golden State  gamblers 
had  made  one  of  their  chief  instru- 
ments. 

During  the  palmy  days  of  horse  rac- 
ing, McSweeney  sold  animals  for  enor- 
mous prices,  William  C.  Whitney  pay- 
ing him  $8000  for  one  mare.  He  got 
out  of  the  business  the  best  he  could, 
but  when  the  books  finally  were  bal- 
anced he  hadn't  a  dollar  left  to  show 
for  many  years  of  hard  labor. 

Working  "out"  tor  $1.50  a  day,  he 
finally  managed  to  save  a  small 
"stake,"  which  was  used  to  buy  a  team 
of  horses.  Two  old  racers,  one  weigh- 
ing only  800  pounds  and  the  other  but 
950,  were  purchased  for  $80. 

When  McSweeney  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  into  the  teaming  busi- 
ness folks  laughed  at  him.  "Why, 
man  alive!"  they  expostulated,  "those 
little  rats  aren't  strong  enough  to  pull 
the  hat  off  a  man's  head.  Of  course 
they  are  speedy,  but  it  takes  a  draft 
horse  to  pull  a  load  over  the  road." 

"I'll  show  you  people  something," 
promised  the  former  breeder  of  blooded 
stock.  "Size  isn't  always  a  measure 
of  strength.  Quality  counts.  I  know 
what  these  horses  can  do.  They're 
full  of  pep,  vim,  vigor  and  vitality. 
The  same  muscle  which  will  take  a 
horse  over  the  road  in  record  time  is 
able  to  pull  big  loads." 

With  two  more  horses  of  similar 
sire,  making  a  four-horse  team,  three- 
ton  loads  of  hay  were  hauled  over 
oiled,  unpaved  roads  for  long  dis- 
tances. 

"My  horses  worked  16  hours  a  day," 
related  their  erstwhile  owner.  "But 
in  spite  of  the  big  loads  they  pulled, 
whenever  they  were  turned  towards 
home  they  threw  up  their  heads  and 
broke  into  a  trot." 

Moat  of  the  team  work  consisted  of 
hauling  hay  from  the  Puente  meadows 
to  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles.  Start- 


The  grower  of  Shamrock  brand  of  certified  seed  potatoes  and  a 
few  sacks  of  his  product,  which  commands  premium  prices. 
Left,  type  of  low-branched  central  stemmed  walnut  trees  being 
grown  on  the  McSweeney  farms. 


rnich  rapidly  cooled 


evaporation  of 
them. 


BUYS  GOOD  POTATO  LAND 

After  seven  years  of  hay  hauling. 
McSweeney  bought  17  acres  of  good 
land  near  El  Monte.  That  was  seven 
years  ago  and  the  price  paid  was  1600 


ing  during  the  summer  season  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  performed 
the  hardest  work  during  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  while  other  teamsters 
were  asleep.  The  little  race  horses  ate 
as  hard  as  they  worked,  consuming 
large  quantities  of  strengthening  grain. 
When  they  became  overheated  they 
were  drenched  with  cold  water,  the 


an  acre.  That  tract  was  -part  of  a  140- 
acre  farm  which  formerly  he  had 
rented  for  raising  race  horses.  When 
he  arrived  there  from  the  Livennore 
Valley,  near  Oakland,  25  years  ago, 
the  land  was  valued  at  only  $100  per 
acre. 

Hay,  watermelons  and  other  crops 
at  first  were  grown,  then  potatoes. 
Having  learned  by  experience  on  the 
road  and  race  track  what  good  breed- 
ing would  do  for  horses,  McSweeney 
decided  the  same  principle  profitably 
could  be  applied  to  vegetables.  From 
a  Los  Angeles  seedsman,  therefore,  he 
purchased  a  quantity  of  pedigreed  seed 
potatoes,  paying  twice  the  price  asked 
for  ordinary  stock. 

It  was  a  dry  year,  and  a  field  planted 
with  common  seed  yielded  only  70 
sacks  per  acre.  The  "blooded"  pota- 
toes, however,  yielded  176  sacks  per 
acre,  a  very  profitable  crop,  which 
paid  for  the  extra  seed  coat  many 
times  over. 

GROWS  FANCY  SEED  STOCK 

Seeing  the  great  advantage  of  using 
better  seed  potatoes,  Mr.  McSweeney 
began  to  produce  them.  Improve  them 
and  boost  them  to  his  neighbors.  Just 
as  he  had  advocated  pure-bred  horses. 
Most  other  growers  were  easily  con- 
vinced, becoming  good  customers  for 
the  higher-priced  spuds.  Jap  farmers, 
however,  remained  unresponsive  to  the 
gospel  of  good  potatoes. 

"The  year  I  raised  70  sacks  to  the 
acre  with  common  seed  and  175  sacks 
with  specially  selected  tubers."  re- 
lated McSweeney,  "Japs  on  adjoining 
land  grew  only  30  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Not  only  do  they  refuse  to  use  the  beat 
seed,  but  they  and  the  dealers  to  whom 
they  sell  have  proved  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  securing  laws  for  the  eradi- 
cation' of  potato  diseases.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  good  potato  land  has  been 
Infested  with  the  destructive  nema- 
tode by  Jap  growers,  in  spite  of  our 
Inspection  laws,  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently stringent" 

Seeing  the  possibilities  of  seed  po- 
tato growing,  McSweeney  rented  a 
500-acre  farm  near  Pasadena,  paying 
a  rental  of  $12,000  to  $15,000  a  year 
for  five  years.  On  some  of  the  land 
he  grew  seven  crops  In  three  and  one- 
half  years.  The  humus  content  of  the 
land  was  maintained  by  adding  straw, 
while  fertility  (Continued  on  Po^e  IS) 
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et  Walnut  Orchards  Feed  Citrus  Groves 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

TRIKING  comparisons  between  fer- 
tilizing results  in  citrus  and  walnut 
oves  are  given  in  the  1922  report  of 
e  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
■tation,  pages  70  and  71.  (Obtainable 
from  the  director,  Berkeley.) 
Kit  is  shown  that  in  the  case  of  an  old 
Hud  declining  orange  grove  at  Arling- 
Bpn  applications  of  nitrogenous  and 
Bimus-forming  materials,  such  as  dried 
Blood  and  manure,  produced  very 
■triking  effects  in  increased  growth, 
jbetter  color  of  foliage,  and  increase  in 
production.  Increases  in  yield  con- 
tinued to  be  evident  for  several  years 
pfter  the  special  fertilization  had  "been 
■iscontinued. 

■  On  the  other  hand,  similar  experi- 
ments in  old  walnut  groves  at  El  Monte 
•nd  Santa  Ana  failed  to  show  any  ef- 
fect whatever,  even  after  four  years  of 
continuous  applications.  Neither  did 
annual  winter  cover  crops  of  melilotus 
Bhow  any  benefit  when  measured  in 
'quantity  or  quality  of  walnuts.  No 
Suggestion  is  made  as  to  why  fertili- 
sation pays  on  citrus  but  is  of  no  value 
ton  walnuts. 

Inasmuch  as  no  harm  came  from 
growing  winter  legumes  in  walnuts, 


the  writer  wishes  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion that  walnut  orchards  be  utilized 
as  a  source  of  humus  for  old  citrus 
groves  where  the  trees  are  too  large 
to  admit  of  cover  crops. 

Ten  years  ago  the  late  Cyril  G.  Hop- 
kins, noted  soil  scientist,  after  a  sur- 
vey of  conditions  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, advised  citrus  growers  to  ac- 
quire additional  land  and  plant  alfalfa 
sufficient  to  meet  their  fertilizer  re- 
quirements. This  suggestion  has  not 
been  followed  to  any  large  extent,  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  land  and 
water  in  citrus  districts. 

Why  not  use  the  walnut  orchards  for 
this  purpose?  Not  for  alfalfa,  of  course, 
but  for  melilotus  or  purple  vetch,  which 
may  be  planted  December  1,  after  wal- 
nut harvest  is  over,  and  harvested 
about  May  1.  This  legume  hay  can  be 
cut  and  stacked  near  the  citrus  grove, 
and  applied  to  the  land  in  the  fall, 
when  deep  plowing  is  permissible. 

If  even  half  the  walnut  acreage 
should  be  used  in  this  way,  a  large 
amount  of  legume  hay  would  be  avail- 
able, and  its  effect  would  be  to  lower 
the  present  high  market  price  of  ma- 
nure, bean  straw  and  similar  materials. 


Medicine  vs.  Surgery  for  Pear  Blight 


By  C.  H.  GODSHALL 


the  employment  of  a  system  of 
"medicinal"  treatment,  90  to  95 
per  cent  blight  control  was  obtained  in 
Northern  pear  districts  during  the  last 
few  years,  according  to  Prof.  L.  H.  Day 
of  the  California  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

[Professor  Day  recently  gave  a  dem- 
onstration in  a  section  that  suffered 
severely  from  blight  last  year,  in  some 
'cast's  half  the  trees  in  an  orchard  be- 
ing affected. 

J  The  method  is  described  as  follows: 
I  First,  prepare  this  mixture,  or  for- 
mula: 16  tablets  cyanide  of  mercury, 
i6  tablets  bi  chloride  of  mercury,  dis- 
solved in  liquid  composed  of  one  quart 
Water  and  three  quarts  glycerine. 

Next,  make  a  hoe-like  instrument  of 
an  old  file,  about  15  inches  long  and 
a  Inch  wide.  Bend  the  end  over  to  the 
Shape  of  a  hoe  and  sharpen  on  an  emery 
TWheel.  , 
;  For  treatment  of  blight  canker  on 
main  limbs,  trunk  or  even  roots  of  the 
tree:  Scrape  off  the  outer  bark  as  clean 
as  possible.  If  the  cambian  has  not 
been  killed,  the  tree  or  limb  can  be 
Baved  95  times  out  of  a  hundred.  Paint 
©ver  the  scraped  wound  with  the  above 
formula.  The  glycerine  mixture  will 
[penetrate  and  destroy  the  germ  caus- 
ing the  disease,  it  is  asserted. 
|  Between  treatments  wipe  off  or  sub- 
merge in  the  mixture  all  tools  used  In 
she  operation. 

I  Blight  canker  can  be  located  by 
Scraping  slightly  the  outer  bark.  Un- 
derneath will  show  reddish  splotches 
»nd  a  soppy  or  soggy  condition.  Die- 
pack  frequently  is  taken  for  blight. 
"When  in  doubt  treat  as  blight.  Die- 
TJack  is  dry  and  dark  brown  underneath 
the  bark. 

If  the  blight  has  attacked  small 
limbs  or  those  that  can  be  spared  with- 
out disfiguring  the  tree,  cut  off  clear 
back  to  the  intersection  of  the  next 
limb,  at  least  18  inches  below  the  last 
algn  of  the  disease. 

Other  suggestions  for  control  of  blight 
follow : 

I  Do  not  summer  prune  pear  trees.  Do 
nor  cut  off  the  water  sprouts  or  suck- 
ers that  start  up  around  the  crotch  or 
fclte  of  the  tree.  This  is  new  _to  most 
^Bf  us.  Heretofore  we  were  told  to  cut 
Bff  all  sprouts  and  suckers  as  soon  as 
Iffhey  show  up. 
I  Blight  travels  on  an  average  of  2 
laches  per  day.  It  always  starts  on  the 
roung,  succulent  growth.  If  we  cut  off 
the  water  sprouts,  others  will  start 
fight  up  again,  especially  if  sprouts  are 
removed  early  In  the  season. 
I  If  .you  have  a  water  sprout  Just  start- 
ing— say,  three  or  four  Inches  long 
irhen  blight  attacks  it— only  a  day  or 
two  is  needed  for  the  blight  to  reach  the 
main  part  of  the  tree  or  limb.  If  the 
■prouts  and  suckers  are  left  on  (to  be 
removed  during  the  dormant  period  of 
the  tree),  they  reach  a  length  of  12  to 
ft  Inches  or  more.  Now,  if  blight  at- 
tacks there  longer  sprouts,  It  win  not 
Irnval  down  to  the  main  part  of  the 
1  tree  for  at  least  six  to  nine  days  or 
|^Hpr>  giving  the  grower  time  to  find 
I  tt  and  out  it  ont  before  any  damage  has 


.make  a  weekly  inspection  of  each  tree 
after  the  blossoming  period  until  the 
trees  have  entered  dormancy.  When- 
ever any  evidence  of  infection  appears, 
immediately  cut  off  infected  parts. 
Wash  off  tools  with  the  formula  given 
after  each  cut. 

Pear  blight  is  carried  from  tree  to 
tree  by  grain  or  grass  thrips,  blister 
mite,  bees  and  ants.  We  now  know  the 
more  succulent  the  growth  of  the  tree 
the  more  rapidly  blight  will  work. 

Orchardists  and  Bees 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 
for  interplanting  and  crossing  different 
varieties.  Studies  by  the  University 
of  California  indicatte  that  many  of 
our  stone  fruits  are  self-sterile,  or  un- 
able to  set  fruit  with  their  own  pollen. 
The  same  is  true  of  apples  and  pears, 
.although  the  Bartlett  pear  as  grown  in 
many  sections  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  is 
able  to  set  and  maturne  fruit,  regard- 
less of  whether  seeds  are  produced. 
In  other  sections,  however,  the  de- 
sirability of  interplanting  even  the 
Bartlett  with  some  Other  variety,  like 
the  Winter  Nellis,  has  been  demon- 
strated repeatedly. 

Considering  the  stone  fruits  more  in 
detail,  the  experiments  show  that  the 
Imperial  and  Robe  de  Sergeant  prunes 
are  self-sterile  and  the  Sugar  and 
French  prunes  self-fertile.  (Why  bees 
are  needed  for  these  varieties  will  be 
discussed  later.)  More  than  half  of 
the  blue  shipping  plums  are  self-sterile, 
as  are  all  of  the  Japanese  varieties, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions.  All  va- 
rieties of  almonds  and  nearly  all  sweet 
cherries  are  self-sterile  and  require 
cross -pollination  to  set  fruit.  On  the 
other  hand,  peaches  and  apricots  to  a 
large  extent  are  self-fertile,  or  able  to 
set  fruit  with  their  own  pollen.  This 
fact  helps  to  account  for  the  regularity 
in  bearing  of  these  fruits  when  given 
proper  care. 

In  addition  to  this  self-sterility  of 
certain  varieties,  the  situation  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  well-demon- 
strated fact  that  among  almonds,  cher- 
ries and  Japanese  plums,  certain  vari- 
eties are  inter-sterile  as  well.  This 
means  that  two  inter-sterile  varieties 
planted  together  will  not  pollinate  each 
other,  but  will  require  a  third  variety 
for  pollination  purposes. 

In  the  experiments  carried  on  in 
Placer  County  it  was  found  that  two 
varieties  of  Japanese  plums,  the  Gav- 
iota  and  the  Formosa,  were  lnter-ster- 
lle  as  well  as  self-sterile.  A  mosquito 
bar  tent  was  erected  over  a  pair  of 
trees  and  a  colony  of  bees  was  en- 
closed in  it  at  the  proper  time.  In 
spite  of  the  "high-power"  work  done 
upon  the  trees,  in  which  every  blossom 
was  visited  dozens  of  times,  only  two- 
or  three  fruits  were  produced. 

FLOWER  CONSTRUCTION  FACTOR 

Furthermore,  nature  has  used  a  con- 
struction of  flowers  in  many  of  our 
common  deciduous  tree  fruits  that  pre- 
vents, or  at  least  makes  difficult,  fer- 
tilization by  pollen  from  within  the 
same  flower.   This  is  Accomplished  In 


several  ways.  One  of  the  mo"t  common 
is  found  where  the  pistil,  or  female  por- 
tion, of  the  flower  is  above  the  sta- 
men, or  malt  portion,  with  the  result 
that  the  pollen  cannot  fall  upon  the 
former.  Another  is  where  the  two  parts 
do  not  ripeu  or  mature  at  the  same 
time. 

Wind,  although  Important  as  a  car- 
rier foi  certain  kinds  of  pollen,  such  as 
that  of  corn  or  the  walnut,  has  been 
proved  definitely  to  be  of  little  or  no 
importance  in  distributing  the  pollen 
of  our  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Glass  plates  covered  with  vaseline 
were  placed  under  trees  and  hung  on 
poles  near  by.  Careful  microscopic  ex- 
amination *at  frequent  intervals  showed 
that  not  enough  pollen  is  carried  in 
this  way  to  make  it  safe  to  rely  on  the 
wind  as  a  carrier.  In  another  experi- 
ment, several  thousand  blossoms  were 
emasculated,  leaving  the  pistil  exposed. 
The  petals  were  removed  so  that  there 
was  nothing  to  draw  the  bees.  Insects 
were  not  attracted  to  these  flowers; 
hence,  if  any  fruit  resulted  it  could  be 
attributed  to  wind  pollination.  Only 
one  fruit  set,  out  of  more  than  7000 
flowers.  Such  a  small  percentage  would 
indicate  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on 
wind  as  a  pollen  carrier. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  these 
factors,  the  only  logical  conclusion  is 
that  insects  are  necessary  for  the  pol- 
lenation  of  deciduous  fruits.  As  honey 
bees  are  the  most  industrious  and  re- 


liable of  these  insects,  they  easily  stand 
out  among  the  orchardist's  most  valu- 
able allies. 

New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Rev.   G.   R.   Mente   Tells   of  Amazing 
Discovery  Which  Keeps  Hens  and 
Chicks  Free   From  Vermin 


Headache 

and  J 
AND  WHAT  FOLKS  SAY  ABOUT  THEM 

People  from  all  over  the  country  write  us  "Midol 
are  the  best  headache  table  s  I  have  ever  taken"  — 
"I  have  given  away  many  dollars'  worth  of  Midol 
to  girl  friends" — "1  have  used  Midol  two  years  for 
different  ailments  very  satisfactorily"  —  "One  dose 
of  Midol  promptly  relieved  a  headache  which  I 
had  for  3  days'  —  "I  have  useo*  Midol  7  years;  it 
docs  all  you  claim  for  it,"— and  so  on. 

Thtae  are  but  a  few  of  the  remarks  of  men  and  women  who 
swear  by  Midol  because  it  promptly  relieves  headache, 
toothache,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  neuritis,  spring; 
fever,  asthma,  etc.,  no  matter  from  what  cause. 
Midol  Is  particularly  affeethrfl  with  women  who  regularly 
autFer  from  headache*  ant)  th*t  dull  bearin«-dcwn  back- 
ache. You  will  be  amazed  at  the  way  it  will  relievo  you  at 
such  times!  Midol  is  safe,  not  habit- formr nst  and  unlike 
similar  preparations  ha*  no  c'intreRsine .  d^prnnning  after- 
effect. His  more  effective  than  Aspirin,  Aotipyrin,  A  cat* 
anilid,  Phenacetin  or  similar  products. 

lAidol  tablets  are  put  up  in  convenient  alumi* 
num  boxes  in  two  sizes,  15c  and  UOc.  Full 
directions  in  every  box.  Unless  your  dealer  has 
it,  send  coins  or  stamps  direct  for  a  regular 
size  box  today. 

GENERAL  DRUG  CO.,  DEPT  W  94  NORTH  MOORE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Few  Drops  of  Liquid  in  Drinking  Water 
Does    It — No    More  Dusting, 
Spraying  or  Greasing 

"I  have  used  your  remarkable  Lice  and* 
Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results,"  writes  Rev, 
Q.  R.  Mente,  Methodist  Parsonage,  New 
Washington,  Ohio.  "Mentioned  this  at  a 
Farmers'  Institute  a  few  weeks  afro.  Conse- 
quently, farmers  by  the  dozen  have  been 
after  me  ever  since  to  find  out  where  and 
how  they  could  sret  it.  It  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  poultry  losses  in  this  community.  You 
are  a»  great  benefactor  to  poultry  misers." 

LICE  AND  MITKS  <;0   L1KK  MAGIC 

This    remarkable    new  discoF- 
covery   which   IIev.   O.    K.  Mente 
used     is     Imperial     Lice  and 
Mite     Bamady.       Jnst     a  few 
drops  occasionally   in   the  fowls* 
drinking     water     makes  Lies, 
Mites.     Ticks     and     all  vermin 
(to   like   nvagk\     No  more 
disagreeable    and  unsani- 
tary    dusting,     spray  i  me, 
greasing    or  dipping. 
Equally    good    for  riiiok- 
ens.    Turkeys;,  bucks. 
Geese  and  Pigeons.  Fine 
for  baby  chicks  uml  niakos 
them     healthier,  sturdier, 
and   grow  faster. 

All  poultry  raisers  know 
that     sickly,     lice -infested 
hens   cannot   lay   or  hs?« 
p  the  very  life  and  strength 
chicks.     Stop   these   losses  now. 
if  feet   eggs   or   flesh   of   fowls  in 
splendid    ogg    tonic    and  blood 
a  trifle,  on  money-back  guaranty 


good  hatches, 
of    hens   and  baby 
Guaranteed  •  not  to 
any    way.      Also  a 
uurifier.     Costs  but 
of  satisfaction. 


WHITE  DIARRHEA  REMEDY  FREE 
(Regular  $1  size  Package) 

At  last  a  sure  treatment  for  this  dread  disease. 
No  muss.  No  fuss.  Comes  in  condense. i  tablet  forra 
to  be  dropped  occasionally  in  chicks'  drinking  water. 
Raise  every  chick  hatched.  Economical  to  use.  He 
prepared.     These  remedies  should  always  be  on  hand. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  your  name  and  addrose 
to  Imperial  Laboratories,  Dept.  6289,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  one  regular,  full  size  $1  bottle  of  Imperial 
I. lea  and  Mite  Remedy  (double  strength),  and  they 
will  include  free  of  cost  a  regular  $1  box  of  Imperial 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  Pay  postman  only  $1  and 
few  emits  postage  on  arrival.  Or  a  large  sis»  Trial 
Package  of  either  one  of  these  remedies  for  50c 
»If  you  have  a  large  flock,  this  Special  Introductory 
Offer  also  applies  on  a  double  quantify  of  boti 
remedlfls— two  regular  $1  bottles  of  Lice  and  Mite 
Remedy  ami  two  regular  $1  packages  of  White  Diar- 
rhea Renvdy  at  an  additional  saving— all  for  $1  75. 
Simply  specify  that  you  bo  sent  this  regular  $4  value 
for  only  $1.75.  Readers  risk  no  money,  as  Imperial 
l  aboratories  are  fully  responsible  and  will  refund  the 

st  on   request  any  time   within   30  days. 


Let  tie  SlWgire  youpletity  ofHOTWATER 

1AY&NIGHT 


111*  *i 


Will  deliver  -an  abundance  of  piping  hnt 
water  in  your  home   every  hour  of  the 

twenty-four. 

Indispensable   if  you   have  no 
gas  supply. 

Saves  over  75%  of  water  heat- 
ing cost  if  you  are  now  using 
gas. 

Over  5500  Day  and  Night  Solar  Water 
Heaters  now  in  successful  operation — 
many  for  over  10  years. 
Can  be  Installed  In  new  or  old  houses — 
no  expense  after  first  cost.  We  install. 
Home  owners,  write  for  particular*. 

DEPT.  A 

Day  and  Night  Water  Heater  Co. 

632  Metropolitan  Bids., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  AM  OFFERING  SEEDS  OF 


REAL  SWEET  CORN 

and  Other  Products  of  flare  Value. 

"YANCEY'S  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  NUGGET"  sweet  corn  ia  the  result  of  over 
thirteen  years  of  care  In  breeding  and  selection  and,  without  exception.  Is  the 
best  grown  anywhere.  I  GUARANTEE  a  germination  of  95  out  of  every  100 
grains  and  that  this  seed  will  produce  sweeter  and  more  delicious  sweet  corn 
than  you  have  ever  grown  or  eaten  in  California,  or  I  will  gladly  refund  your 
money.  My  special  4 -page  leaflet  (sent  with  seeds)  tells  all  about  how  to  grow 
good  sweet  corn.  SEED:  1  pkt_  (1  oz.),  30c;  2  or  more,  same  rate.  Not  more 
than  S  pkts.,  or  H  lb.,  delivered  to  any  one.  SPECIAL.J  Yz  lb.  In  one  package,  $*2.10. 
This  is  but  one  of  my  exceptional  products.  My  catalogue,  "MY  GARDEN  FAj» 
VORITES,"  tells  about  them  all.    A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

ARCH  B.  YANCEY,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower, 
Drawer  No.  68,  Lamanda  Park,  Calif. 

(Introducer  of  Rosalie.) 

T7"TT  T  Aphis,  Red  Spider,  Thrlp  and  Scale  withe 
"  *  '  *  out  damage  to  bud,  bloseom,  fruit  79 
foliage,  with  a  non-polsonou*  ineeotjoide.  Trial  ordeff 
of  one  gallon,  making  U  gallons  of  spray,  $2,  postpaid* 

Strauss-Lasher  Laboratories 


Quick  Cr 


tfFECTIvt 


1M3  Sentee  St. 


0 


Lee  Angeles,  CeA 


IS 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OP  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


APRIL  29,  192 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  rents  a  Hne  (average  *  words). 
For  whit*  .pace,  cut.  or  displaj  UP*, 
most  Is  computed  according  to  total 
«n»ce  occupied  by  advertLemeuts. 

Advertisements  must  reiw-h  'a 
davs  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  Ixis  Antrim. 


POULTRY 


CO  -  OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC 
HATCHEKlbS.  Thousands  vigor- 
ous chicks,  turks.  ducklings  every 
week  from  unforced,  high  winter 
egg-producing  UO-280  egg  White. 
.Brown.  Buff  Legs.;  Barred.  V\ . 
Rocks;  Reds;  Anconas;  Minorca.. 
Brahma.;  Wyandottes;  Andalu- 
ni  They  clear  money  laying  abundant 
high  priced  winter  eggs.  Customer,  after 
"rial  say'  "Rather  pay  US  *■»«.. lr»*»"i«t 
Brown  Legs,  than  *12  some  others  ,  After  • 
years  with  6700  your  chicks  gM,  ».  M in.) 
want  1500  again';  -Raised  94 
100.  on  road  74  hours."  Price.  Q"»'lt>'.  Prof" 
right.  Chicks,  turks  ready.  Write  Box  O.  13 
N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena,  Calif.  i 

BABY  CEHICKb 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay -and ^  pay. 
-We  hat^h  from  purebred,  specially  selected 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hena  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
fi&O-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horn., 12V4c;  Reds.  16V4c;  Barred  Rocks. 
17140-  White  Wyandottes.  25c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  ae- 
fiverv  ELEC-CHICK  HATCHERIES.  Dept 
"L,"  Burbank,  Calif.    References:    State  Bank 

of  Burbank.  .  

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  ChVcka 

at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg- producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  ana 
accredited  bv  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices,  May  and  June,  13.50  per  loj 
$0  50  per  6»;  S1-'  per  100.  Special  prices  S00 
to  1000  lots.  Sale  arrival  guaranteed.  :so 
money  in  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 1898.  Our  experience  coy.r.  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MLST  HATCH  1NCUBA- 
TOR  CO..  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 
BABY    CHICKS— 12th    year    specializing  In 

properly  incubated  chi-jka— -the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Hhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock..  Anconas.  Black  Mi- 
norcas.  While  Wyandottes.  Blue  Andalusians. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  A  Hatchery. 
Home  1.  Box  346,  King  R.iad,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
RUSSIAN  ORLOFF  TURKENS — THE  ORIG- 
INAL. AND  ONLY  THOROUGHBRED 

STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  • 
Half  chicken,  half  turkey,  with  turkey  flavor. 
Easy  to  rf  ise  and  vary  prolific.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Hatching  eggs.  J6.50  for  13;  100  per 
cent  fertility  guaranteed.  We  replace  Infertile 
eggs  FREE.  GEO.  SCHAEFER.  611  Santa 
Inez  Ave..  San  Mateo.  Calif. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Established  1902. 

Choice  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  selected 
heavy-laying  breeding  stock,  inspected  and 
accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau 
Chick,  during  May  and  June.  $12.50  per  100. 
1115  per  1000.  We  positively  guarantee  »afe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chick., 
and  no  questions  asked.  L.  W.  CLARK.  Box 
155.   Petaluma.  .  Calif.  


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chlx  from  selected 
flocks  mated  with  males  having  pedigree 
record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-J97  eggs  per  year. 
Price  per  100:  April,  $12.50;  May  and  June. 
$12.  Safe  arrival  full  count  live,  strong  chix 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.    THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY. 

478  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chick,  and  hatching 
eggs  from  individually  selected,  orchard- 
range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous, 
egg-laying  strain  of  real  merit.  Progressive 
poultrj-men  demand  the  best.  Surprisingly 
low  price.;  a.k  for  them.  CURTIS  "WHITE 
LEGHORN  RANCH,  Route  2,  Box  29.  Gar- 
dena.  Calif 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stock,  well  mated. 

REDUCED  PRICES  April.  May  and  June. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  pullets  S  weeks  old  and  older. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  The  J.  H.  STURBE 
POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box  67C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  


SANSON'S   Pedigree  S.  C.   White  Leghorns. 

Over  2O0-egg  flock  average  for  6  yean. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  year..  Un- 
excelled Jn  production  and  .lamina.  Contest 
winners  Tn  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  HANSON,  Corvallls, 
Oregon,  


POULTRY 

M^~Al<D~TdTtS~1pCd^x!T^^ 

The  baby  chick  season  1.  Just  starting,  and 
bo  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chick,  they 
purchased  from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  are  u»ed. 
and  every  egg  that  *oe»  Into  the  Incubators 
I.  .elected  from  thoroughbred  flock,  that 
have  been  Hoganlzed.  Prices  for  April  are 
as  follows: 

50  140 

White  Leghorn.  .$«.00  11160 

Rhode  Island  Red.  .#9.00      18. 00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock.   9.60  18.50 

Ancon..    9.00  1S.00 

Brown  Leghorn.   *.00  16.00 

Buff  Orphlngtons    9-60  18.60 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year?  Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chicka 

ANSEL    W.  RORISON, 
1196-98  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
P.  S— WE    ARE    THE    PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS     FOR     BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND   BROODERS      SEND   FOR  CATALOG. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


BABY  CHICKS — R.   I.  Reds.     Utility  stock. 

Large,  dark  birds;  brow  into  broners  fast 
and  are  heavy  layers.  White  Leghorns  from 
selected  breeders.  Capacity  60,000.  Attractive 
prices  on  large  orders.  Also  booking  orders 
for  10  to  12  weeks  old  W.  L.  pullela  any 
quantiiv.    Anderson's  Hatchery,  Modesto.  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  QNL^Y ! 

BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per  hundred.  Don't  buy 
chicks  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  MRS. 
W.   T.   WHEELER.   Berkeley,  Calif.     Rt.  1, 

Box  49S-E.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Qualify  chicks.  Book- 
ing   orders    now    for    the    season    of  1923. 
Brown  and   White   Leghorns,   Rhode  Island 
Reds,    Barred    Rocks   and    Anconas.  Order 

early.    Onion's  Hatchery.  Camppell,  Calif.  

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  &  EGGS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR. INGOMAR.  FIREFLY— BEST  ON 
COAST.  CASA  DE  ROSAS,  CARMEL.  CA-L. 
SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties.  Hatching  each  week. 
LINGO-DELL   RANCH,    Eleventh   and  Ver- 

q,Ku  Sis..  Bnrtjqnk.  Calif.  

SPENCER  TURKEN,  a  new  turkey-chicken. 

Large  fowl,  meat  turkey  flavor.  Average 
$00   egga      Booklet  for   .tamp.  SPENCER, 

B.  1,  Santa  Crux,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varletlea,  standard 
bred,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  stock.  Lowest 
prices.  It.-.t  quality.  Postpaid.  Illua.  catalog 
tree.  Superior  Poultry  Co..  Wlndaor,  Mo. 
FREE  Bo!)K,  "Chickens  from  Shfdl  to  Mar- 
ket,   on    application    to    COULSON  COM- 

PANY.   Petaluma.  Calif.  

BROWN    LEGHORN    baby    chicks.    $16  per 
100.    Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Burbank,  CaL 


BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  earlv.  You  know  WHY.    Send  for  price.. 
FANCIERS'    EXCHANGE,   640    South  Main 
St.,  Lo»  Angeles.  Calif ._  

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

CARMEL    MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  GOLDBANK- 
COPPER  KING  STRAIN;  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EGGS.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
Casa  de  Ros.s.  Cannel-by-the-8ea.  Calif. 
HURT'S    MAMMOTH    RRONZE  TTRKEYS 

and  egga    AlberttTHart^  Clements.  Calif. 

"RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

FOR    SALE — Thoroughbred     Flemish  Giant 
breeding  does:  15  big  Flemish  bucks,  cheap, 
all  ages;  the  big  kind.    MIKE  D1TZEL.  936 
Maple.  Los  Angelea  Calif. 

THE   CHARLES  WEEKS  SYSTEM   OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE   AND  INDEPENDENCE; 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
IS  ye.rs  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Week.  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  Is  now  being  estab- 
lished at  Owensmouth.  California.  26  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature 
CHARLES  WEEKS.   Owensmouth.  Calif. 


VISUALIZE  this  opportunity  for  a  co-opera- 
tive colony  of  "Johns  and  Marys."  Address 
T.  O.  Heagne.  Klamath  Falls.  Ore.,  for  details 

Ifarms  wanted 

CASH    BUYERS  want  Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN.    367    Wilkinson    Rldg..    Omaha.  Neb. 

6Tr?clL^Rl)T''AT5r^ 

ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land;  de-~ 
llghtful.  healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roads: 
electricity,  telephones;  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Commlttee^Psjrs^Jse^Callforr^a^ 

~~"~~PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Hardy,  fleld- 
gTown  plants.  Vlneless  Yam  our  specialty: 
higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hall:  one- 
half  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Nancy  Hall.  Georgia  Yam  and  Yellow  Jer- 
seys. Better  plants  at  lower  prices.  White  for 
quotation.  In  various  quantities.  STONE  & 
STEVENSON'.  410  Security  Bldg.,  Los  Anweles. 
SWEET   CLOVER   seed.     Grow,  to   $  feet. 

Sweet-scented  white  Mossoms.    10c  a  pack- 
ace.    Mrs.  J.  M.  Mendenhall.  Pleaaanton.  Calif 
GIANT  WINTER   RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dosen.     F.  R.  Walker.  Puente.  Calif. 

NU^SE^Y^liE^^Nr^PLANTS 

MARSH    sTJeTTlESS    GRAPEFRUIT  TURKS 
for  sale — 1000,   absolutely  clean,  from  se- 
lected stock:  Ventura  County.  R.  E.  PIERCE. 
Oxpard.  Calif. 

~  c7GAT?S~^I^f^BXcC(5 

II  — $  I  I H  II  I  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — 
Chewing.:  5  pound..  $1.76;  10  pound..  $3. 
Smoking:  5  pound..  $1.26:  10  pound..  $2;  20 
pounds.  $3.60.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.     FARMERS'   CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 

BACCO  UNION.  Paduc.h.  Ky.  

HOMESPUN     TTiBACCO — Chewing:     6  lbs.. 

$1.7$;  10  lbs..  $3:  20  lbs..  $5.25.  Smoking: 
5  lbs..  $1.25:  10  lbs..  $2;  20  lbs..  $3.50.  Send 
no  money:  pav  when  received.  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TOBACCO  GROWERS.   Paducah.  Ky. 


y  8CELLANEOUS 

WOOI-  SCOirRED  AND  CARDED 
Have  your  own  wool  nfbdc  into  Batt«, 
Comforter,  and  Mattresses:  Old  wool  bed- 
ding made  new.  Write  for  'prices  and  ship- 
ping tags.  CRESCENT  BATT  AND  BED- 
DING CO..  Stayton.  Oregon.  


BEAUTY  PACK  made  In  yoor  own  home.  In- 
expensive, easily  made.     Price  of  formula. 
62c   Address  Box  M.  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

^juyESTOcjr^ 

SHORTHORNS.  HEREFORDS  A  JPTRSKTS 
for  sale  on  term,  or  trade  for  Pacific  Coast 
or  Texas  real  estate.  Also  home  on  National 
highway,  adjacent  Bryan  and  A.  *  M.  Col- 
lege. 10-room  tile  residence.  1$  acres  land 
ready  for  subdividing.  J.T.Lawler.  Bryan.Tex. 
REGISTERED  Percherons.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion.   H.  G.  Learned.  R._  4.  Stockton.  Cajif. 

"~~BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEES  AND  HONEY — Beekeepers'  price  list 
ducer  to  you.     It's  pure.  Just  as  the  bees 

made  It     »-lb.   pall.   $1:    10-lb.   pall.  $1.76. 

Postpaid  to  8d  zone.    Y.  X.  WILLIAMS.  »6 

Hester  Ave.  Snn  Jobs,  Calif.    Phone  2330-W. 

BEES  AND  HONET — Beekeeyer.'  price  list 
free  or  Instruction  booklet  explaining  fully 

for  dime.     Spencer  Apiaries.   Sawtelle  Calif. 

HELP*  WANTED— Instruction  _ 

HEW  STITCH  INO,  Plcotlng  attachment.  Fit. 

•  ny  mach.  Artistic  work.  Illustration,  de- 
scrlD..  B.  Krafft.  Box  IM-OF,  Snn  Fran.,  Cal. 


State  Inspected  and  Approved 
California  Irrigated  Lands 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SETTLEMENT  to  experi- 
enced farmer,  only.  In  tract,  of  40  acre,  or 
less.  Ixicnted  in  the  heart  of  Fresno  County, 
with  a  population  of  126.000. 

If  you  are  a  REAL  farmer,  with  $5000 
capital  or  credit,  or  have  dairy  stock  or 
farm  equipment  for  development,  we  can 
locate  you  on  40  acres  of  this  land  on  a  cash 
payment  of  only  $1090.  Balance  1$  years  at 
•  V  Application,  for  these  tract,  of  40 
acres  or  less  WILL  BE  ENTERED  IN  THE 
ORDF/R  RECEIVED. 

These  rich.  Irrigated  lands  are  suitable  for 
deciduous  fruit.,  grapes,  vegetables,  alfalfa, 
hogs  and  poultry.  Especial  opportunity  now 
for  dairymen.  Good  roada  modern  schools, 
churches,  railroad  and  auto  bus  transporta- 
tion.   Creamery  being  built  now. 

SECOND  WEALTHIEST  AGRICULTURAL 
county  In  the  United  State..  Home  of  the 
famous  Sun-Maid  Ralsina  where  Improved 
farms  sell  up  to  $2600  an  acre.  Cent.r  of 
successful  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  literature  to 
W.  E.  JONES.  First  National  Rank.  San 
Joaquin.  Fresno  County,  Calif.  


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmer,  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage: 
rail,  water  and  hlehwav  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  8acramento.  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


AUTOMOBILE  ownera  garagemen.  mechan- 
ics,   send   today   for   free   copy  Amerlen's 
nto.t  popular  motor  magazine.  Contain,  help- 
ful articles  on  overhauling,  repairing.  Ignition. 

carburetors,  bJtterle*.  etc.  AUTOMOBILE 
DIGEST.  606  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O. 

mpTE^[E7?rT~^ND  TRACTORS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tnnks.  pumps,  cyl- 
inders; surface  irrlgat.  pipe  all  .lies.  used. 
8.  9  In.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes; 
large  used  redwood  tanks.  DEMMITT  CO.. 
120  N.  Main.    Yards,  816  Yale.    Los  Angelea 

^mjNTAlTlLMR^GOODS 


SWITCHES,    Transformation.,    Bobs,  Curl.. 

Puffs.  Braid..  Wigs.  Toupees,  etc..  sent  on  I 
approval,  cash  or  credit.  Combings  made  up.  I 
Agents  wanted.  BROWN  A  BROWN.  5:3  E.  I 
Broadway.  Suite  8.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  

Raises  Big  Turkeys 

ALMOST  any  farmer's  wife  Is  proud 
of  the  flock  of  Thanksgiving  tur- 
keys which  she  raises  all  by  herself. 
But  to  raise  116  bronze  beauties,  aver- 
aging 25  to  30  pounds  at  seven  months, 
is  an  accomplishment  for  which  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Arnold  of  Shatter,  Kern  County, 
deserves  special  credit. 

The  eggs  were  hatched  by  chicken 
mothers,  in  preference  to  turkey  hens. 
The  poults  and  the  mother  hen  were 
put  into  a  small  coop  and  kept  there 
for  two  weeks.  The  coop  was  covered 
at  night  and  not  uncovered  in  the 
morning  until  the  sunshine  was  warm. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  only 
feed  given  the  poults  was  thick,  sour 
milk  mixed  with  finely-chopped  onion 
tops.  Plenty  of  water  was  kept  before 
them  all  the  time.  When  they  were 
two  weeks  old  crumbled  cornbread  was 
fed.  Mrs.  Arnold  made  the  cornbread 
Just  as  she  would  for  her  family.  A 
dry  mash  was  kept  before  them  con- 
stantly from  that  time  on.  The  mash 
was  salted,  as  turkeys — like  human 
beings —  prefer  appetizing  food. 

Sugar  cane  was  cut  while  young  and 
tender,  run  through  a  feed  cutter  and 
thrown  to  the  birds,  which  showed  a 
keen  liking  for  this  succulent  feed. 
Dry  alfalfa  was  given  them  as  they 
grew  older,  also  melons. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  turkeys 
must  have  plenty  of  range,  but  Mrs. 
Arnold's  were  raised  in  the  yard. 
When  sold  for  Thanksgiving  trale  at 
35  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  the  30- 
pound  birds  broueht  the  neat  little 
sum  of  $10  50  each,  netting  the  nains- 
taklner  owner  a  handsome  profit. — 
MAUDE  A.  JUMPER. 

Turkeys  Earn  $100  Each 

FHOM  five  turkey  hens  and  one  torn 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Jackson,  Corning  (Te- 
hama County)  orchardist,  raised  last 
year  145  birds  to  roasting  size.  Four 
of  these  were  consumed  by  the  family 
and  the  balance  sold  for  $877.  an  aver- 
age price  of  $6.22  each.  The  feed  cost 
$265,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $612,  or 
better  than  $100  each. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  hens  laid  200  eggs 
up  to  April  1.  when  they  were  April- 
fooled  Into  incubating  190.  which  re- 
sulted in  a  record  hatch.  Th°se  prize 
hens,  with  the  assistance  of  the  strut- 
ting gobbler,  are  on  the  Job  ngain  this 
year,  determined  to  beat  their  1922 
record.  But  why  bother  with  $2  chirk- 
ens  when  you  mieht  he  taking  care  of 
$100  turkeys?— W.  N.  WOODSON. 


Saving  Shrubbery 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  mdst 
owners  of  ornamentals  do  not 
realize  the  need  of  fertilizing  annually 
shrubs,  hedges  and  border  plants.  If 
they  stopped  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  material  which  is  cut  from  a  hedge 
every  twelve  months  they  certainly 
would  know  that  the  supply  of  plant 
food  must  be  replenished. 

The  condition  of  the  root  system  Is 
revealed  by  the  appearance  of  the  top 
and  branches,  for  they  indicate  what 
is  going  on  underground.  If  a  shrub 
which  has  been  planted  a  year  has 
made  no  growth,  the  roots  are  proba- 
bly in  a  hard  ball  which  they  cannot 
penetrate.  Dig  down  and  see  what  is 
the  trouble;  don't  leave  it  to  your 
gardener,  tor  all  workmen  cannot  be 
trusted. 

Many  hedges  are  ruined  before  they 
have  been  properly  "fed"  and  watered. 
The  watering  which  a  lawn  receives 
often  is  insufficient  for  the  hedge  or 
shrub  border,  which  should  be 
trenched  and  irrigated  separately 
through  the  dry  months,  and  well  fed 
each  season. 

If  shrubbery  and  hedges  have  been 
neglected  when  they  come  into  your 
possession,  fertilize  with  barnyard 
manure  In  trenches  and  water  thor- 
oughly. Cut  back  well,  to  allow  the 
air  to  get  in  around1  the  roots.  Never 
allow  the  soil  to  harden  and  shut  out 
the  air.  Mulch  well  with  coarse  fer- 
tilizer through  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer. Commercial  fertilizer  is  good 
for  quick  results. 

Thin  out  shrubbery;  nip  back  the 
new  growth  often;  fertilize  annually: 
water  well  by  Irrigation;  sprinkle 
often  to  keep  clean  and  In  good 
"breathing"  condition.  Strong,  healthy 
growth  will  reward  your  efforts. — E. 
S.  CALLAWAY. 


Walnut  Blight 

WALNCT  BLIGHT  Is  a  bacterial 
disease  accidentally  introduced 
into  Ihis  country  from  Europe  many 
years  ago.  It  is  much  like  pear  blight, 
0.1' hough  caused  by  an  entirely  differ- 
ent bacterium. 

It  overwinters  in  lesions  on  the 
twigs,  and,  becoming  active  when  the 
sap  starts  In  spring,  is  easily  spread 
to  the  new  growth  and  young  nuts  by 
insects  and  other  agencies. 

Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  pollen  dust  from  diseased  catkins 
may  be  carried  by  the  wind  for  long 
distances  and  cause  infection  of  'he 
female,  or  nut-bearing  flowers.  This 
results  In  what  is  known  as  blossom- 
end  blight  and  Is  responsible  for  the 
serious  dropping  of  young  nuts,  which 
occurs  some  seasons. 

Spraying  !•  of  no  use  acainst  blight, 
as  the  disease  works  inside  the  tissue, 
where  the  spray  material  cannot  reach 
H.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  the  selec- 
tion oT  resistant  varieties  which  bloom 
late  or  for  some  other  reason  are  known 
to  be  little  affected— J.  ELIOT  COIT. 

Concord  Grape  Boom 

THE  Interest  manifested  in  Concord 
grapes  In  Southern  California  can 
be  called  little  less  ihan  a  "boom."  Ex- 
tensive plantings  are  being  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  This  Eastern 
fruit  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  the 
interior  valleys,  according  to  Robert 
W.  Hodgson,  Los  Angeles  County  Farm 
Adviser. 

The  favorite  variety  seems  to  be  the 
Pierce  Isabella.  Mr.  Hodgson  states;  it 
has  been  called  the  "California  Con- 
cord." 

The  Concord  is  well  adapted  to  train- 
ing on  the  trellis;  in  fact,  should  be 
trellised  for  best  results,  in  the  belief 
of  experienced  growers,  and  it  la 
pruned  with  long  canes.  This  grape 
seems  to  thrive  under  irrigation,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  very  hardy  under 
Southern  California  conditions.  Some 
difficulty  is  experienced  with  mildew, 
but  this  is  quite  readily  controlled  by 
dusting  with  sulphur,  Mr.  Hodgson 
points  out. 

SELL    MILLION  CHICKS 

Santa  Cruz  County  hatcheries  sell 
one  million  chicks  annually,  according 
to  local  statisticians. 


SPERRY 


Jo/teMBdjg. 


BABY  CHICK  FEEDS 

Evtry  Dealer  Everywhere 
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Is  Clean  Cultivation  Best? 

By  W.  S.  KILLINGSWORTH 


A HEATED  discussion  easily  can  be 
started  in  some  localities  when  the 
subject  of  clean  cultivation  in  the  or- 
chard is  mentioned, 
as  there  are  to  be 
found  some  promi- 
nent fruit  growers 
in  California  who 
argue  that  such  is 
unnecessary. 

However,  it  is 
gratifying  to  those 
of  us  who  believe 
in  clean  cultivation 
that  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of 
really  successful 
orchardists  follow 
this  system. 

W.   S.    KILLINGSWORTH       jj  jg  Qur  praCtice 

In  the  spring  to  plow  the  orchard  be- 
fore the  ground  becomes  too  dry,  when 
the  cover  crop,  consisting  of  volunteer 
cereals,  alfileria,  burr  clover,  other 
weeds  and  grasses,  is  sufficiently  ma- 
tured, when  plowed  under,  to  aid  as  a 
mulch,  and  fertilizer.  As  soon  there- 
after as  convenient,  the  land  is  har- 
rowed both  ways  with  a  steel  tooth 
harrow,  well  weighted  down.  Imme- 
diately following  this  we  use  a  large 
single  or  a  medium  double  disc,  cross- 
ing the  orchard  as  with  the  harrow. 

Discing  of  the  land  both  ways  is  kept 
up  at  intervals  of  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  until  harvest  time.  The  orchard 
then  is  harrowed  both  ways  and 
"floated  down,"  making  it  easy  to  pick 
the  fruit  and  "truck"  it  through  the 
orchard  to  the  packing  shed.  When 
harvesting  of  the  fruit  is  over,  the 
orchard  is  disced  and  harrowed  both 
ways  to  break  the  crust  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  constant  tramping  of 
pickers  and  teams. 

The  primary  object  is  to  loosen  th'B 
soil  in  order  that  early  rains  can  pene- 
trate easily,  benefiting  the  buds  for  the 
coming  season.  • 

We  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
non-cultivation  is  a  means  of  producing 
better  fruits  and  more  tonnage.  It  may 
prove  such  for  a  limited  time,  but  ill 
effects  will  cqme  to  light  if  it  is  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  The  non-cultivat- 
ing orchardist  will  argue  there  is  no 


expense  in  caring  for  the  soil;  this  we 
admit  without  further  argument,  but 
unless  we  can  be  shown  that  with  this 
minimum  expense  there  are  practically 
the  same  returns,  we  still  adhere  to  our 
opinion. 

Now,  with  such  hardy  fruits  as  ap- 
ples (and  will  go  so  far  as  to  include 
many  varieties  of  pears)  the  practice 
of  non-cultivation  is  not  so  undesirable. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  fruit  is  smaller. 
On  account  of  receiving  less  moisture, 
unless  irrigated,  it  la  firmer  and  will 
better  withstand  exposure  to  high  or 
even  low  temperatures.  But  our  knowl- 
edge of  non-cultivated  orchards  where 
weeds  and  grass  are  allowed  to  grow 
at  random,  indicates  there  is  danger  of 
the  trees  being  subjected  to  the  rav- 
ages of  field  mice  that  girdle  them 
hear  the  ground. 

This  happens  frequently  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  when  food  is 
scarce  and  the  mice  are  housed  be- 
neath the  dead  weeds  and  leaves 
around  the'bases  of  the  trees.  In  years 
past  our  attention  has-been  called  to 
serious  losses  resulting  from  attacks 
by  these  pests.  If  done  in  time,  bridge 
grafting  may  be  resorted  to  and  the 
trees  saved,  but  even  so,  the  mice  will 
continue  to  attack  the  grafts,  if  weeds 
and  grass  are  allowed  to  collect  in  the 
orchard  and  the  rodents  permitted  to 
pass  the  winter  in  proximity  to  the 
trunks. 

(l*t  ug  hear  from  an  experienced  "non- 
cultivator"  who  will  present  the  other  side  of 
the  argument. — Ed.) 

Chinese  Neglect  Walnuts 

AFTER  an  extensive  investigation  of 
walnut  growing  In  China,  C.  A. 
Reed  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, reports  that  nowhere  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  are  walnut  trees 
grafted,  sprayed  or  intelligently  pruned. 
No  effort  is  made  to  combat  insect 
enemies,  of  which  there  are  many.  The 
only  cultivation  the  trees  receive  is 
what  they  obtain  when  other  crops 
grown  between  them  are  cultivated. 
But  Americans  might  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  Chinese,  thinks  Mr.  Reed,  in 
planting  walnut  trees  in  small  yards, 
along  roads  and  streets,  on  steep  hill- 
sides and  in  other  waste  places. 


McSweeney's  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


(Continued 

was  furnished  by  irrigating  with  puri- 
fied sewage  water,  which  was,  rich  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 
POTATO  SEED  DETERIORATES 

"In  spite  of  all  we  could  do  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  our  product  by  care- 
ful selection  of  seed,  'rougeing*  out 
undesirable  plants,  controlling  diseases 
and  employing  the  best  cultural  meth- 
ods, our  stock  gradually  deteriorated," 
confessed  the  Ei  Monte  potato  Jcing. 
"Looking  for  a  new  location,  I  decided 
upon  Temecula,  18  miles  south  of  Lake 
Elsinore.  Here  I  rented  1500  acres  of 
the  Vail  ranch,  which  has  proved  to 
be  ideally  situated  for  potato  produc- 
tion. 

"Starch,  which  is  the  chief  ingredi- 
ent of  potatoes,  flows  from  vine  to 
tuber  mainly  during  the  night,  when 
the  air  is  cool,"  McSweeney  explained. 
"The  altitude  of  Temecula,  1200  feet, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  surround- 
ing country  seem  to  afford  just  the 
proper  environment  for  potatoes,  which 
do  not  'run  out'  In  that  locality." 

Twenty  mules  and  a  half-dozen  trac- 
tors are  employed  in  McSweeney's 
potato  operations.  When  asked  why 
he  didn't  use  one  kind  of  power  ex- 
clusively, he  replied:  "Mules  are  the 
cheapest,  when  you  have  work  for 
them  the  year  around,  but  when  you 
have  500  acres  of  potatoes  to  dig  and 
500  more*  to  plant,  all  within  two 
mouths  and  those  the  hottest  of  the 
year,  how  are  you  going  to  get  the 
work  done  without  tractors?  It  might 
be  cheaper  to  hire  them,  if  we  could, 
but  that  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  way  to  make  sure  of  getting  the 
work  done  on  time  is  to  own  and 
operate  a  sufficient  number  of  tractors. 

PESTS  PRESENT  PROBLEM 

\  "We  can  control  potato  scab  and 
rhizoctonia  by  treating  the  seed,  and 
fusarium  wilt  by  planting  only  clean 
■eed,  but  we  have  found  no  effective 
means  for  keeping  in  check  the  nema- 
tode, i^obuii.  and  cuxley  dwarf  disease, 


from  Page  7) 

which  are  Increasing,"  confessed  Mc- 
Sweeney. 

The  fall  crop  of  potatoes  is  the  bet- 
ter for  seed,  he  believes.  The  tubers 
are  kept  in  cold  storage,  which  costs 
17  V4  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  rirst 
month,  and  7  cents  for  each  succeeding 
month.  White  Rose  Is  the  variety 
grown  and  the  fields  are  Inspected  by 
State  officials,  who  certify  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  product.  Mr.  McSweeney 
is  president  of  the  Certified  Seed  Po- 
tato Growers'  Association  of  California. 

A  few  years  ago  an  84-acre  tract 
near  the  home  place  was  purchased, 
making  a  total  of  101  acres,  worth  be- 
tween $200,000  and  $250,000.  Building 
'  lots  nearby  are  being  sold  for  $1200 
each  and  McSweeney  expects  his  po- 
tato ground  soon  will  be  requisitioned 
for  residential  purposes.  Therefore, 
he  has  planted  part  of  It  to  walnut 
trees,  with  peach  fillers.  He  believes 
high  heading  is  a  mistake,  because  a 
tree  will  not  grow  as  well  with  the 
lower'  limbs  removed.  Limbs  are  left 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground 
and  the  young  tree  tied  to  a  2x4  red- 
wood scantling  12  feet  long,  which  is 
set  in  the  ground  near  by. 

ADVOCATES  CLEAN  RACING 

"No,  I  don't  regret  the  passage  of 
the  anti-gambling  bill,  even  if  it  did 
put  me  out  of  the  race  horse  business," 
stated  the  successful  spud  grower. 
"Gambling  on  horse  races,  such  as  was 
practiced  in  this  State  in  the  past  and 
is  now  carried  on  at  Tla  Juana,  is  a 
vice  which  should  be  prohibited  by 
law.  But  the  kind  of  horse  racing  they 
have  in  England  and  Ireland  Is  the 
finest  kind  of  sport  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

'  "Few  people  appreciate  the  food 
value  of  the  potato,"  added  the  veteran 
producer,  returning  to  his  favorite 
topic.  "In  Ireland,  where  I  lived  until 
20  years  of  age,  I  saw  big,  robust  men 
in  good  flesh  working  steadily  at  hard 
labor  on  a  diet  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
skim  milk — nothing  more." 


Most  Water  at  Least  Cost 

A  big  new  improvement  In  pump  construction — the  Bean  Electrlo 
Turbine.  Pump,  motor  and  starter  built  into  a  complete  unit.  Also 
furnished  with  Cover-It  (as  shown)  if  desired — a  rainproof,  fireproof 
sheet  metal  covering.  Special  motor  and  head  construction  reduces  the 
number  of  bearings,  Insures  perfect  alignment,  and  adds  increased  effi- 
ciency. Motor  and  starter  are  permanently  grounded  and  position  of 
starter  Is  most  convenient  for  the  operator.  No  column  bearings  to 
lubricate;  hence,  no  lubrication  troubles.  Domestic  wells  are  kept  free 
from  ■oil.  Built  to  fit  your  domestic  wells  from  6"  up;  also  larger  sizes 
up  to  15".    Send  the  coupon. 


The 

"BEAN"  Electric  Turbine 


Made  by  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY, 
101   W.  Julian  St.,  Son  Jose,  California. 

Eastern  Factory:  Lansing,  Michigan.  " 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  .lose.  Calif. 

Please  send  me  full  description  of  the  Bean 
Electric  Turbine  Pump. 


Name 

Address 


Pump 

Before  you  dig  a  new  well 
try  your  old  one  with  a  Bean 
Electric  Turbine.  Small 
wells  do  big  work  with  this 
highly  efficient  pump. 


COATES  1418 


The  Best  Prune  Possible 


Named,  Propagated  and  Sold  by 

The  Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morgan  Hill,  Calif. 


Also  propagated  and  sold  under  special 
agreement  by 

The  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Oregon 

And  by  No  One  Else 


(ulifornia  White  Ig^hom  Breeding  forms 


English    Bred    White    Leghorn    Baby    Chix — 15,000 
For  the  month  of  May,  all  April  Chlx  sold. 

Remember  our  Imported  English  Bred  Leghorns  mature  In  five 
months  and  will  make  excellent  winter  layer*. 

COME  out  to  our  ranch  and  see  all  our  breeding  stock  on  un- 
limited alfalfa  range. 

COME  and  see  our  tens  of  thousands  ohocks.  full  of  vitality  as 
tha  result  of  breeding  stock  on  free  range. 

ASK  the  Experiment  Station  at  Davis.  Calif.,  about  the  hatchl- 
blllty,  the  Hvlbliity  and  the  development  of  chlx  bred  from  breeding 
stock  on  free  range.  Ask  any  of  the  poultry  expertn  of  the  big 
milling  companies  about  our  chlx.  Ask  us  for  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  pleased  customers  about  our  chlx. 

BUY  our  baby  chlx  and  be  oonvlnced. 

100  Chlx  $24.00       500  Chlx.   .. $120       1000  Chix  $230 

Lankershlm.   L.  A.  County.   California.  Route   I.   Box  227. 

EC  KM  AX  AND  MXLLIGAN 


53*.— -vec  cs* 


^  dedicator     Advantages  of  Hollow  Wall 

death  to  weeds 
Kills  tbe  roots 


Colder  Than  Ice 


Kelvinator 


PV*  A** 


Results  of  Better  Sire  Gamr*aigfi 


Codling  Moth 


AP] 
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.4  few  of  Le  Barron's 
prize-winning  Ayrshires 
at  Valley  Ford.  An  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  value 
of  purebred  sires. 


A  young  bull  being  sold 
at  auction.  A  total  of  115 
purebred  bulls  were 
brought  into  the  district 
last  year.  The  good  re- 
sults of  better  breeding 
will  show  in  higher 
yields  of  butterfat. 


Signing  up  the  hun- 
dredth buU.  W.  D.  Hop- 
kins (left),  manager  of 
the  Petaluma  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery  and  a 
leader  in  the  campaign, 
and   Arnold  Berry 
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Partial  view  of  the  Costati  dairy  farm,  near  Petaluma.    This  is  one  of  the  largest  dairy  farms  in  the  Marin-Sonoma  district. 


MILK  MADE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


HESE  pigs  are  sisters;  they  are  of  the  same  age,  and  at  weaning  time  were  of  the 

same  size. 


After  weaning,  both  were  fed  all  the  corn,  oats  and  barley  they  would 


Persimmons  Moved 
Successfully 

THESE  photographs  were  taken  In 
the  55 -acre  persimmon  orchard  of 
J.  A.  Schoonover,  near  El  Monte.  The 
large  trees  are  part  of  144  which  were 
moved  SO  miles  at  the  age  of  five  years 
(from  seed).  No  serious  setback  was 
observed  and  not  a  single  tree  was  lost. 
Each  tree  had  three  to  nine  large  roots 
which  were  severed,  but  no  tap  root. 
The  roots  were  not  balled,  but  the 
moving  was  done  late  in  the  day  and 
the  trees  covered  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun. 

Mr.  Schoonover  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  planting  of  persimmons  in  the 
State,  and  his  trees  have  proved  very 
profitable.  They  are  of  the  Hachiya 
variety.    One  three-year-old  tree  pro- 


eat.  The  larger  pig  received  milk  every 
day,  while  this  ail-important  food  was 
withheld  from  the  other. 

This  poor  little  runt,  then,  offers 
graphic  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
including  vitaminea  in  the  diet,  both  of 
animals  and  "folks."  For  milk  la  rich 
In  these  essential  substances. 

Probably  no  recent  scientific  discov- 
ery has  done  more  for  agriculture  than 
this  disclosure  concerning  the  vitaminea 
contained  in  milk.  It  has  stimulated 
the  dairy  industry  and  awakened  the 
general  public  as  never  before  to  the 
value  of  the  cow. 

Thousands  of  undernourished,  back- 
ward children  have  been  put  on  the 
road  to  good  health  and  good  citizen- 
ship by  the  drink -more-milk  campaigns. 

The  people  of  California,  especially, 
are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of 
milk  as  an  article  of  food,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council. 


duced  SG  pounds  of  fruit.    Host  of  his 
fruit  has  been  sold  at  from  10  to  14 
cents  a  pound. 
A  ten-year-old  tree  may  produce  as 


much  as  500  pounds,  he  says,  and  the 
Crop  Is  likely  to  be  heavy  each  year.  It 
is  possible  to  plant  persimmons  IS  feet 
apart  each  way.  or  19*  to  the  acre,  he 
points  out. 

Mr.  Schoonover  believes  persimmon 
growers  should  consider  the  drying 
qualities  of  the  fruit.     The  Hachiya 


dries  well,  and  may  be  used  shredded 
or  "It rumbled"  as  breakfast  food,  in 
confections,  and  in  other  ways,  creat- 
ing a  ready  market  for  culls. 

These  trees  have  required  no  fumi- 
gation or  spraying.  The  smaller  trees 
are  intercropped  with  Himalaya  black- 
berries. 


Prefers  Farm  Chores  to  Tango  Teas 


Whether  driving  stakes  or  a  tractor,  Miss  Frances  Cabibe 
enjoys  farm  life  and  farm  work,  as  her  pleasing  smile 
clearly  indicates.  She  dresses  for  the  job  and  isn't  afraid 
of  sunburn  or  freckles.  Who  says  there  are  no  serious 
minds  among  the  flippant  flappers? 


C HUM  NO  the  editors  for  not  publish- 
ing more  pictures  of  farm  women 
and  girls,  Miss  Frances  Cabibe  of  Por- 
tervllle  (Tulare  County)  sends  the  ac- 
companying Illustrations  to  prove  that 
she's  a  real  fnrmerette. 

And  the  best  part  of  it  Is.  Miss 
Frances  says  she  Is  "craay  about"  farm 
life  and  farm  work,  and  wouldn't  trade 
places  with  the  most  fox-trotting  debu- 
tante of  the  so-called  seductive  city. 
Listen  to  this: 

"I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  to  drive  a  big 
tractor,  and  I  like  to  help  my  father 
with  all  the  farm  work.  I  tied  up  ten 
acres  of  grapevines  myself,  and  took 
turns  with  my  father  driving  stakes  in 
the  vineyard. 

"At  night  I  am  often  almost  ex- 
hausted, but  there  Is  much  satisfaction 
In  having  done  a  good  day's  work,  and 


the  next  morning  I  am  up  blight  and 
early,  ready  for  another  day. 

"We  produce  almost  all  our  food  on 
the  farm,  having  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
vegetables  and  fruit.  I  am  now  making 
the  place  spick  and  span  by  pulling 
weeds." 

And  how  old  do  you  think  she  is? 
Shhh!     Just  sixteen! 

Such  refreshing  examples  as  this — 
and  there  are  thousands  of  them  In  the 
Pacific  West — show  the  wholesome  In- 
fluence of  farm  life  upon  the  rising 
generation. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  always  glad 
to  hear  from  boys  and  girls — especially 
the  latter — who  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  agriculture  and  setting  a  good 
example  before  their  elders  of  thrift 
and  industry. 


This  typical  farm  scene  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  beautiful 
wooded  hills  well  illustrates  the 
peate  and  quiet  of  the  coun- 
try, "far  from  the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  strife." 


California  dairy  scene. 
Water,  \  alfalfa  and  cows 
combine  to  produce  peace 
and  prosperity,  forming  a 
combination  hard  to  beat. 
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Why  We  Should  Foster  Our  Fairs  and  Shows 

Annual  Exhibitions  One  of  the  Greatest  Factors  in  Building  Up  Agri- 
cultural Resources — Message  to  Livestock  Breeders 


i  HE  Pacific  Coast  did  not  ex- 
habit  livestock  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  until  recently. 
When  your  breeders  did  en- 
ter the  show,  however,  their 
recognition    was  immediate. 

At  the  1911S  show  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  aston- 
ished the  world  by  winning  not  only  the 
grand  championship  of  the  Exposition, 
but  also  the  reserve  championship,  with 
st.-i-rs  which  had  been  raised  on  feeds 
other  than  corn. 

Not  content  with  this  unusual  honor, 
the  Davis'  institution  came  back  again 
the  next  few  sessions  and  repeated  the 
triumph,  winning  two  grand  champion- 
ships and  two  reserves  inside  of  four 
years.  No  other  honor  of  this  show, 
which  has  been  called  the  "Court  of 
I.Hst  Resort,"  is  so  coveted,  and  for 
one  herd  to  make  such  a  remarkable 
record  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 
It  merely  emphasizes  in  a  very  spectac- 
ular fashion  what  this  wonderful  State 
can  do  along  the  tines  of  improved  live- 
si.u  k  production. 

Sheep  and  hoR*  raised  in  California 
also  have  made  enviable  records  at  Chl- 
cHti.  In  the  show  ring.  At  the  last  In- 
ternal ional  "Navy  Boy"  was  crowned 
the  grand  champion  boar  of  the  Poland 
China  breed,  while  "fount  Tickford" 
and  "Innisfail  Betty"  were  the  royal 
purple  winners  in  the  milking  Shorthorn 
classes. 

JUDGING  TEAMS  EXCEL 

Your -high  school  boys  also  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  Chicago  competition, 
■winning  in  the  Junior  Livestock  Judg- 
ing Contest.  These  triumphs  at  the 
great  central  exposition  have  helped 
■wonderfully  to  impress  upon  the  rest 
of  the  country  the  possibilities  of  live- 
stock development  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
But  even  more  missionary  work  could 
well  be  done.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the 
future  shows  California  will  be  even 
better  represented,  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  livestock  and  crops  in  all  the 
classes  In  which  the  products  of  your 
prate  properly  would  fall. 

The  demands  of  the  modern  livestock 
markets  all  over  the  country  are  for 
animals  of  younger  and  quicker  ma- 
turity. The  large,  heavy  weight  ani- 
mals of  a  decade  ago.  carrying  a  super- 
fluity of  tallow  and  fat.  are  not  wanted 
under  present  day  conditions.  A  high 
quality  individual  of  handy  weight  size 
Is  required.  In  order  to  produce  this 
sort  of  an  animal  it  is  necessary  to 
have  foundation  stock  which  shows 
high  class  and  improved  breeding. 

The  competitions  at  the  livestock 
■hows  are  a  great  educational  force  In 
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showing  the  producer  what  the  market 
demands  and  how  to  produce  animals 
for  this  demand.  For  this  reason  the 
interest  in  the  livestock  competitions 
is  increasing  more  and  more  each  year. 

A  late  development  has  been  the  for- 
mation of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  in 
which  the  future  farmers  and  home 
makers  are  taught  the  lessons  which 
the  large  shows  have  brought  out.  At 
one  of  our  leading  State  fairs  last  fall, 
there  were  on  exhibition  350  baby  beeves 
which  had  bten  prepared  and  shown  by 
boys  and  girls  not  yet  out  of  high 
school.  What  an  inspiration  this  was 
and  what  a  reward  for  the  years  of 
labor  bestowed  by  the  men  who  have 
fostered  these  competitions  during  the 
period  when  they  were  sorely  in  need 
of  support. 

The    history   of   livestock    shows  in 


this  country  has  been  that  the  men 
behind  the  centralized  markets  were 
the  greatest  force  in  promoting  all  the 
institutions  which  had  as  their  aim 
the  improvement  and  betterment  of 
agriculture  as  a  whole. 

ANNUAL  EXPOSITIONS  NEEDED 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  agrarian 
interests  of  this  State  the  great  pos- 
sibilities offered  them  by  the  annual 
expositions  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  agriculture 
of  a  section  be  promoted  so  effectively 
and  quickly  as  by  gathering  together 
its  products  of  a  section  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  producers  for  comparison 
and  discussion. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
produces  outstanding  examples  of  either 


California's  Potential  Development  in 
Agriculture  Almost  Unlimited 

«Y7"OUR   unrivaled   climate,    advantageous    commercial    location,  and 
1     other  features  of  supremacy  are  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the 

world,"  said  Mr.  Helde  to  the  editors 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  during 
his  recent  visit  to  this  State.  "But 
there  is  one  thing  that  has  not  been 
impressed  upon  the  rest  of  the 
country  as  it  should  be:  that  is 
your  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
for  the  growth  of  agriculture.  It 
staggers  the  imagination  to  picture 
what  the  future  of  crop  and  live- 
stock production  will  be  in  your 
section." 

To  the  Californian,  busily  occu- 
pied with  home  interests,  this  un- 
biased opinion  from  a  recognized 
National  leader  in  livestock  affairs 
is  convincing  and  inspiring.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  more  and  more 
California  boosters  will  "tell  the 
world"  through  representation  at 
the  "great  Chicago  "International," 
of  which  Mr.  Heide  is  the  guiding  spirit.  ■ — The  Editor. 


live  stock  or  crops  to  enter  them  in  ths 
various  competitions  in  order  to  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  what  his  section 
can  produce  and  to  furnish  inspira- 
tion to  others  in  a  similar  position  to 
equal  or  surpass  his  achievement. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
depends  upon  the  products  of  the  soil 
for  his  livelihood  to  attend  these  ex- 
hibitions whenever  possible  and  to 
study  the  types  which  the  Judges  put 
up  as  the  ideals.  It  is  the  custom  at 
these  expositions  for  large  groups  of 
producers  to  gather  together  for  mu- 
tual consultation,  and  many  of  the 
great  movements  for  the  betterment 
of  agriculture  have  arisen  from  such 
meetings. 

Undoubtedly  the  livestock  industry 
of  California  will  make  rapid  strides 
in  the  near  future  as  the  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stock 
Yards.  Such  an  open,  competitive 
market  is  bound  to  have  a  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  this 
section.  You  have  not  only  the  large 
consuming  population  of  your  State  as 
an  outlet  for  your  products,  but  also 
the  whole  world  as  your  market. 

OVERPRODUCTION    NOT  FEARED 

With  cheap  water  transportation  to 
European  countries  and  the  ability  to 
produce  in  your  State  the  type  of  meat 
and  meat  products  which  are  in  de- 
mand by  those  peoples,  you  need  not 
fear  overproduction  will  be  a  factor 
In  your  affairs  at  any  time  within  the 
life  of  the  present  generation.  His- 
tory has  shown  that  wherever  a  cen- 
tralized market  has  been  opened,  th» 
surrounding  territory  has  undergone  a 
great  development  in  its  diversified 
agriculture  and  undoubtedly  this  will 
be  the  case  in  California. 

The  men  behind  this  market  are  in- 
dividuals with  a  broad  vision  and  you 
may  expect  that  their  attitude  towards 
California  agriculture  will  be  such,  as 
to  help  its  development  in  every  way 
that  lies  within  their  power.  Your 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  have  been 
advertised  to  the  world  and  are  known 
wherever  a  discriminating  table  is  set 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  with 
the  founding  of  the  Los  Angeles  mar- 
ket that  the  products  of  your  ranges 
and  feed  lots  will  enjoy  corresponding 
popularity. 

It  is  impossible  In  a  few  words  to 
do  Justice  to  even  a  single  one  of 
California's  natural  advantages,  but  I 
hope  that  I  have  made  clear  the  won- 
derful possibilities  of  your  agricultur* 
and  specially  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try of  your  State.  The  soil  has  always 
been  the  basis  of  permanent  prosperity 
and  such  unquestionably  will  be  ths 
history  of  your  favored  California. 


Santa  Cruz  Bulb  Growers  Developing  Important  Industry 


LTHOUGH  bulbs  are  being 
produced  on  a  small  scale  in 
several  sections  of  Califor- 
nia, Santa  Cruz  County  lays 
claim  to  being  the  bulb  cen- 
ter of  the  State. 

Here,  about  seventy  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco, 
bulbs  which  under  quarantine  regula- 
tions cannot  be  imported  from  Hol- 
land, such  as  freesias,  yellow  and 
■white  callas  and  gladioli — both  spring 
and  summer  flowering  types — are  pro- 
duced extensively.  In  number  of  varie- 
ties and  in  acreage  the  industry  in  this 
section  Is  being  expanded  rapidly. 

Santa  Cruz  possesses  for  bulb  pro- 
duction a  fortunate  combination  of 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  The  sum- 
mers are  cool  and  foggy  and  the  winters 
generally  are  warm;  as  a  whole  the 
climate  Is  equable — a  fortunate  con- 
dition for  growing  bulbs  successfully. 
Ths  soil  Is  rather  heavy,  of  a  loamy 
character  and  is  very  well  suited  to 
this  crop. 

IDEAL  CONDITIONS  PREVAIL 

Combined  with  this  perfection  of 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  is  an  ab- 
sence of  injurious  fungus  and  insect 
enemies  and  the  greatest  care  is  being 
taken  to  keep  such  pests  out  of  the 
county.  But  nothing  can  be  perfect; 
ulbs  have  one  enemy  In  Santa  Cruz — 
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the  gopher.  These  rodents  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  eating  off  the  bulbs  be- 
low the  ground  and  carrying  them  away 
to  their  nests  for  future  use.  Gophers 
are  combated  in  two  ways — by  poison- 
ing and  by  the  use  of  traps. 

Moles  do  some  damage,  but  are  not 
as  troublesome  as  gophers.  In  a  single 
night  one  gopher  can  do  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  damage  in  a 
planting  of  freesias.  They  are  also 
troublesome  in  gladioli  fields,  but  will 
not  touch  bulbs  of  the  narcissus  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  bulb 
grown  in  Santa  Cruz  County  is  the 
freesia.  Freesias  are  of  two  types,  the 
pu^e  white,  known  as  the  "Purity," 
and  the  colored,  or  "Rainbow."  Of 
these  the  Purity  is  in  greater  abun- 
dance. These  are  culturally  alike,  be- 
ing planted  in  the  fall,  usually  from 
August  15  to  September  15,  and  are 
harvested  in  the  spring,  digging  com- 
mencing in  June.  This  enables  the 
bulb  to  ripen  in  the  ground  and  is  an 
Important  item  in  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  this  crop. 

Offsets  or  "bulblets"  are  used  for 
planting.  They  are  placed  in  trenches 
three  inches  deep  and  eighteen  Inches 
apart,  ground  bone  being  us«d  exten- 
sively as  a  fertilizer  when  planting. 


This  is  not  universally  used,  however, 
some  growers  preferring  only  a  dress- 
ing of  manure  which  is  plowed  under 
before  planting. 

The  bulbs  germinate  in  from  three 
to  six  weeks  and  continue  their' 
growth  until  they  blossom  in  the 
spring.  Growth  ceases  after  blossom- 
ing and  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  ripen 
before  being  dug.  After  digging  they 
are  allowed  to  cure,  being  Spread  for 
this  purpose  in  a  shed  or  some  dry, 
shady  place,  and  then  are  graded  into 
sizes  from  V2  inch  to  %-inch,  the  size 
differences  being  %  of  an  inch. 

MARKET  IN  EAST 

The  bulbs  are  marketed  mainly  in 
the  Eastern  States,  being  used  for 
"forcing."  The  magnitude  of  our 
freesia  bulb  industry  may  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that  of  the 
freesias  grown  and  marketed  in  the 
United  States  90  per  cent  are  pro- 
duced in  Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  white  calla,  like  the  freesia,  is 
a  winter  crop,  being  planted  in  the 
fall.  Planting  is  made  of  the  small 
offsets,  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions require  three  years  to  reach 
maturity.    The  bulbs  are  left  in  the 


ground  over  the  three-year  period. 
Harvesting  is  done  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, usually  later  than  with  freesias. 

White  callas  are  grown  for  bulbs, 
little  revenue  being  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  flowers.  The  bulbs  are 
sold  mainly  to  Eastern  florists  for 
forcing  purposes.  The  white  callas 
bloom  here  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  and  it  is  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  a  field  of  these 
lilies  in  bloom. 

The  yellow  calla,  unlike  the  white 
variety,  is  a  summer  crop.  The  bulbs 
are  planted  in  the  spring  and  taken 
up  in  the  late  fall.  The  yellow  calla 
develops  in  two  or  three  years,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  planting 
stock  used.  Where  seed  is  used  the 
bulb  takes  three  years  to  develop; 
where  small  offsets  are  used  com- 
mercial bulbs  are  obtained  in  two 
years. 

Although  two  or  more  years  are  re- 
quired for  the  bulbs  to  reach  maturity 
they  are  lifted  every  fall  and  replanted 
In  the  spring.  The  bulb  of  the  yellow 
calla  is  fleshy  and  tender  and  liable 
to  injury  by  bruising.  Where  such  in- 
jury occurs,  sow  bugs  or  earth  worms 
are  apt  to  enter  and  do  considerable 
damage.  These  bulbs  also  are  sold 
largely  in  the  East. 

The  gladiolus,  or  sword  lily,  is  ons 
of  the  most  popular  summer  flowers 
for  the  home  (Continued  on  Page  H) 
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SELLING  BREEDING  STOCK  A  SPECIALTY. 
It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  use  pure  bred 
sires,  but  not  all  can  make  a  success  of  selling 
pedigreed  breeding  stock.  The  fine  stock  busi- 
ness is  highly  specialized,  and  Is  one  to  which  not 
all  persons  are  adapted.  Production  is  only  half 
the  game;  the  ability  to  dispose  of  pure-bred 
stock  at  profitable  prices  is  comparatively  rare. 
This  fact  should  be  considered  carefully  by  those 
who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  breeding  busi- 
ness. 


MAKING  LESS  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTE 
The  production  of  oleomargarine  in  California 
decreased  3,000,000  pounds  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  according  to  the  California  Dairy  Council. 
This  decrease  in  the  making  of  butter  substitutes 
Is  gratifying,  because  It  increases  the  market  for 
dairy  butter,  which  is  In  every  way  more  desirable 
than  oleomargarine. 

Quality  considered,  dairy  butter  is  cheaper  than 
substitutes.  The  former  is  more  wholesome  than 
the  latter  and  helps  support  a  home  industry,  while 
oleo  materials  are  imported  from  other  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

One  who  buys  meals  in  cheap  restaurants  and 
hotels  does  not  know,  in  many  cases,  whether  he 
is  getting  real  or  imitation  butter.  The  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  eliminating  this  element  of  fraud 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine. 

FORCING  FARMERS  TO  SELL  CROPS. 
Some  producers  balk  like  a  bad  bay  mule 
when  asked  to  sign  a  marketing  organization  sell- 
ing agreement.  The  farmer  is  naturally  an  inde- 
pendent Individual,  and  the  idea  of  being  forced  to 
sell  his  crop,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  naturally 
goes  against  the  grain.  He  demands  the  privilege 
of  marketing  his  produce  with  a  private  dealer 
whenever  it  seems  to  hlB  advantage  to  do  so. 

Granting  this  permission  Is  the  rock  on  which 
many  a  co-operative  selling  society  has  been 
wrecked.  Private  dealers  are  sometimes  forced 
to  offer  better  terms  and  prices  and  have  -been 
known  to  do  so  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
rupting a  growers'  marketing  organization.  When 
members  generally  avail  themselves  of  such  tem- 
porary advantages,  the  association  Is  bound  to  go 
to  pieces,  for  without  a  guaranteed  volume  of 
goods  to  handle  it  cannot  sell  to  advantage. 

POULTRY  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  MORE  CO-OPER- 
ATION — That  the  future  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try in  California  depends  largely  upon  closer  co- 
operation between  all  producers,  great  and  small, 
and  education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  poultry- 
men,  is  the  contention  of  Cornele  G.  Ross,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

"The  pressing  problem  at  the  present  time," 
says  the  spokesman  of  the  organized  egg-pro- 
ducers, "is  to  find  some  way  In  which  we  can  in- 
terest a  larger  percentage  of  our  growers  in  doing 
their  fair  share  of  the  work.  Too  many  are  willing 
to  profit  unfairly  by  the  co-operative  efforts  of  our 
members." 

It  was  Roosevelt  who  emphasized  tile  duty  of 
every  man  to  give  part  of  his  time  and  effort  to 
the  industry  of  which  he  is  a  part.  No  egg  farmer 
or  breeder  can  afford  to  stay  "on  the  outside  look- 
ing in."  Even  if  he  makes  no  affiliation  with  a 
marketing  organization,  he  should  join  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  farm  bureau — but  with  production 
Increasing  constantly,  every  man  who  keeps  hens 
will  need  all  of  the  service  the  various  organiza- 
tions can  give. 


"What's 

New?"- 

Keeping  Abreast  of 

Agricultural  Progress 

Pushing  Staples  Into  Limbs 

A MACHINE  with  padded  head  to  protect  the 
bark  frcrtn  injury  pushes  staples  into  limbs 
for  attaching  wire  braces.  This  Invention  obviates 
the  difficulty  of  driving  staples  into  fruit  trees, 
which  has  been  considered  the  greatest  drawback 
to  wire  bracing. 


and  suburban  districts.  In  a  recent  test  two  small 
buildings  —  one  painted  with  ordinary  linseed 
products  and  the  other  with  the  processed  paint — 
were  deliberately  fired,  both  having  been  covered 
with  oil-soaked  excelsior  In  order  to  increase  the 
Intensity  of  the  blaze.  The  first  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  but  the  one  treated  with  the  fireproof 
paint  was  practically  uninjured,  according  to  fire 
department  officials  who  witnessed  the  demon- 
stration. 


Planting  Puckerless  Persimmons        Foreign  Prunes  Injure  Market 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  nurserymen  report 
the  sale  of  100,000  persimmon  trees  during  the 
past  season,  Indicating  a  widespread  interest  In 
the  growing  of  this  luscious  fruit.  The  Oriental  va- 
rieties, which  are  being  planted,  are  far  superior  to 
native  seedlings  and  are  practically  puckerless. 

Order  Oregon  Heifers 

THE  Farm  Bureau  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  has 
received  orders  for  two  carloads  of  grade  heifer 
calves  from  Oregon  cows  having  minimum  records 
of  300  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year.  Material  for 
the  construction  of  12  silos  was  obtained  for  the 
use  of  local  dairymen. 

Unite  Rhubarb  Raisers 

THE  rhubarb  growers  of  Los  Angeles  and  Ala- 
meda Counties  are  forming  a  co-operative  as- 
sociation, assisted  by  the  State  Division  of  Markets. 
Fred  N.  Bigelow.  chief  of  this  division.  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  additional  agricultural  organization 
might  profitably  be  formed  In  California. 

Reach  Guernsey  Goal  Early 

THE  Humboldt  Farm  Bureau  In  March  reached 
Its  1923  Guernsey  bull  goal,  which  was  to  place 
50  purebred  sires  In  the  herds  of  this  breed.  Eighteen 
purebred  beef  bulls  were  also  Introduced.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  co-operative  butchering  plant  la 
contemplated.  , 

Celebrate  Pork  Day 

A TOTAL  of  660  hogs  were  entered  for  prizes  at 
the  Kings  County  Fourth  Annual  Pork  Bay, 
March  29.  A  large  numbei  of  animals  were  sold  at 
auction  under  the  direction  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Eleven  pig  club  boys  entered  44  animals  in  an  an- 
nual contest.  Twenty-two  members  of  pig  feeding 
clubs  exhibited  animals. 

Raising  Beavers  in  Butte  County 

A BEAVER  farm  of  five  acres,  stocked  with  II 
beavers  and  three  raccoons,  recently  has  been 
established  In  Butte  County  by  Will  E.  Standord. 
The  animals  were  captured  In  Arizona  and  are  to 
be  propagated  for  their  fur.  The  beaver  tract  has 
been  inclosed  with  a  fence  extending  several  feet 
below  ground  and  having  an  overhanging  top.— 
M.  T.  RICE. 

Cracking  Apricot  Pits 

AN  APRICOT  pit  cracker  40  by  1«0  feet,  having 
a  capacity  of  1000  tons,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  Santa  Paula  by  the  California  Prune-and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  organ- 
ization In  Southern  California  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Radio  Interests  Four  Hundred 

AS  A  result  of  a  prune  talk  which  was  broad- 
casted from  New  York  during  Prune  Week  and 
listened  to  by  a  half-million  people,  more  than  400 
Inquiries  have  "  been  received  by  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association.  Letters 
came  from  Florida  to  New  Hampshire,  from 
Canada  to  Oklahoma,  and  from  Colorado  to  New 
York. 

Los  Angeles  Drinks  Milk 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  leads  by  a  big  margin 
all  other  Pacific  West  districts  in  the  consump- 
tion of  market  milk,  using  20,000.000  gallons  per 
year.  San  Francisco  County  comes  next,  with 
12,000,000  gallons.  Callfornlans  eat  $10,000,000  worth 
of  Ice  cream  In  a  year  and  other  dairy  products 
valued  at  $87,000,000. 

Organize  New  Dairy  Council 

AT  THE  convention  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Milk  Dealers'  Association,  recently  held  at 
Tacoma,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  effect  an 
organization  similar  to  the  California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil. Washington  calls  itself  the  Western  home  of 
the  Holsteln,  while  Oregon  beats  the  world  with 
Jerseys  and  California  with  both  breeds. 

A  Paint  That  Retards  Fire 

FARMERS  and  builders  engaged  In  rural  con- 
struction work  have  manifested  particular  in- 
terest in  a  new  paint  developed  by  an  Oakland 
chemist,  which  Is  said  actually  to  resist  and  retard 
fire.  Because  of  the  Isolation  of  many  farms  and 
the  greater  fire  hazard,  it  Is  believed  this  Cali- 
fornia invention*,  which  is  to  be  manufactured  In 
Oakland,  will  be  particularly  popular  In  farming 


CHEAP  foreign  prunes  again  are  reported  to  be 
injuring  the  American  market  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  product,  several  million  pounds  recently  hav- 
ing been  imported  from  Bosnia,  one  of  the  Balkan 
States. 

"The  worst  feature  of  this  trade,"  points  out 
an  official  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  "is  not  the  low  price  <ftt 
which  this  Inferior  stock  Is  being  sold,  but  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  consumer  of  a  low-grade  article.  Con- 
sumers have  no  sure  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween foreign  and  home-grown  prunes  and,  there- 
fore, the  latter  are  apt  to  suffer  on  account  of  ths 
poor  quality  of  the  former." 

Co-operative  Spraying  Pays 

SPRAY  "rings"  have  proved  very  profitable  In 
some  of  the  Middle  Western  States.  Three  plans 
have  proved  satisfactory:  each  member  using  the 
equipment,  one  member  doing  all  the  spraying  for 
other  members,  and  employing  someone  outside  tff 
do  the  work.  In  some  cases  agricultural  high  school 
students  do  the  spraying  under  the  direction  of  the 
farm  adviser. 

Fifteen  hundred  trees  were  sprayed  four  time's  in 
one  season  with  a  $210  outfit  nt  an  average  cost  of 
76  cents  per  tree.  One  ring  reports  76  per  cent  clean 
fruit,  compared  to  15  per  cent  In  adjoining  unsprayed 
orchards.  Another  ring  reports  a  return  of  $1  for 
each  dollar  spent  In  spraying. 

Many  California  fruit  growers  believe  that  spray 
rings  will  help  materially  In  getting  done  the  dif- 
ficult, disagreeable  and  costly  job  of  spraying. 

When  Motorists  Meet  Livestock 

•  tj  N  99  times  out  of  100  the  average  motorist  does 
M.  exactly  the  wrong  thing  when  meeting  live- 
stock," declares  R.  M.  Hagen,  secretary  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association,  who  offers  the 
following  suggestions  to  auto  drivers  whan  en- 
countering domestic  animals  on  the  road: 

Slow  down;  If  the  road  Is  narrow,  drive  to  one 
side  and  stop:  shut  off  your  engine;  remain  quietly 
in  your  seat;  don't  sound  your  horn  or  allow  dogs 
to  bark. 

When  a  flock  or  herd  of  livestock  Is  overtaken, 
don't  blow  your  horn.  Ask  the  man  in  charge  to 
lead  the  way  through  the  animals;  drive  as  much 
to  one  side  of  the  main  group  as  possible;  don't 
yell  or  allow  dogs  to  bark.  Never  crowd  where 
there  Is  no  chance  of  passing. 

The  psychology  of  domestic  animals  causes 
them  to  bunch  up  when  frightened,  effectually 
blocking  the  road.  Therefore,  the  sounding  of 
horns  or  barking  of  dogs  only  delays  passage. 


Another  Luther  Burbank 
Article  Coming 

IN  an  early  issue  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  will  be  published  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  unusual  articles 
Luther  Burbank  has  written. 

The  great  plant  breeder  will  discuss 
strange  and  unique  forms  of  the  apple. 

He  will  tell  of 
specimens  of  this 
fruit  which  pos- 
sess two  or  more 
distinct  charac- 
teristics of  flavor 
and  quality.  He 
will  describe  va- 
rious "freaks"  of 
the  apple  "tribe" 
which  he  has  met 
in  his  lifetime  of 
plant  breeding 
work. 

Mr.  Burbank, 
in  the  forthcoming  article,  will  take  up 
also/possible  future  developments  in  the 
improvement  of  the  apple.  His  conclu- 
sions will  be  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest not  only  by  plant  breeders  and 
fruit  growers,  but  also  by  every  reader 
who  finds  pleasure  in  discovering 
Mother  Nature's  mysterious  secrets. 

Watch  for  Mr.  Burbank's  article, 
coming  soon.  This  world  famous  au- 
thority— often  referred  to  as  "the  best 
known  American'' — writes  for  no  other 
farm  publication.  ,  — The  Editor. 
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How  to  Treat  Milk  Fever 


MILK  fever  is  not  a  fever:  It  is  a 
form  of  paralysis.  Frequently 
it  is  caused  by  the  consumption  of 
food  that  is  not  assimilated.  Good 
milkers  eat  heavy  rations  and  turn 
the  food  they  eat  into  milk.  When 
dry  they  have  no  use  for  large  quan- 
tities of  food,  but  thoy  have  formed 
the  heavy-feeding  habit  and  their 
owners  humor  them. 

When  a  cow   becomes   restless,  a 


from  death  when  other  means  failed; 
but  there  is  danger  of  infection. 

The  drawing  shows  a  milk  fever 
syringe  that  will  pump  sterilized  air 
into  the  teats  through  a  glass  tube. 
The  air  passes  through  a  metal  cylin- 
der packed  with  sterilized  absorbent 
cotton.  This  cylinder  has  a  screw 
cap  with  rubber  washer  to  make  it  air 
tight  and  to  facilitate  changing  the 
cotton. 

Use  absorbent  cotton  treated  with 
carbolic     acid     (carbolized  cotton) 


SCRtw 


day  or  so  after  giving  birth  to  her 
calf,  watch  her.  Staggering  of  the 
hind  legs  is  the  first  real  indication 
that  the  cow  is  threatened  with  paral- 
ysis, if  this  occurs  send  for  a  veteri- 
narian. 

The  most  successful  remedy  is  to 
inject  air  into  the  udder.  A  bicycle 
pump  has  saved  a  great  many  cows 


packed  loosely  into  the  cylinder  so 
that  the  air  can  pass  through.  The 
glass  tube  should  be  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing in  water  for  several  minutes.  The 
operator's  hands  and  all  utensils  used 
must  be  washed  with  soap  and  water. 
Keep  all  things  clean  that  are  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  air 
syringe. — HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 


Plan  for  Clearing  Clogged  Pipe 


A  Simple  Method  of  Locating 
'and  Curing  Leaks 

RECENTLY  the  pipe  line  of  our 
gravity  water  system  became 
Clogged.  I  was  at  the  point  of  dipping 
up  the  pipe,  a  section  at  a  time,  when 
It  occurred  to  me  to  expose  it  at  in- 
tervaJa  from  the  intake  down,  and  to 
cui  into  it  with  a  hacksaw  in  order  to 
locate  the  section  which  was  stopped 
up. 

B<  winning  about  two  lengths  of  pipe 
below  the  intake  I  sawed  the  first  cut. 
Jl(»ie  the  water  spurted  out,  showing 
that  I  was  still  above  the  obstruction. 
I  made  the  next  cut  about  two  lengths 
farther  down,  and  here  no  water  came 
out.  The  obstruction  apparently  was 
between  these  two  cuts. 

I  due  up  the  line  from  here  up  to  the 
Intake  and  uncoupled  the  pipe.  For- 
tunately the  intake  box  was  of  wood 
and  the  pipe  turned  in  the  hole  where 
It  entered  the  box,  enabling  me  quickly 
to  uncouple  the  pipe.  (If  the  pipe  had 
fitted  solidly  into  a  concrete  box  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  cut  the 
plpp  in  order  to  uncouple  it.) 

T  found  that  a  crawfish  had  become 


Whenever 
V  talk  turns  to  trac-  ^ 
I  tors,  you  hear  en-  * 
thusiastic  praise  of  1 
the  "Caterpillar." 

The  reason  is  found  in 
Holt  superior  design  and 
construction,  described  in 
•or  catalogs  on  the  2-Ton, 
6-Ton,  Western  1 0-Tonkor 
75  K,  p.  models. 

The 

Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

L  HOLT  l 
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lodged,  and  with  a  little  other  foreign 
matter  this  had  sufficed  to  clog  the 
line. 

Upon  sawing  into  the  pipe  just 
enough  to  cut  through  I  found  this  cut 
could  be  "swedged"  together  again 
with  a  hammer  and  punch  and  then 
soldered. 

When  closing  the  cuts  the  intake  boy 
must  be  drained  or  the  pipe  closed  at 
the  intake.  If  the  line  cannot  be 
drained  it  will  be  impossible  perhaps 
to  close  the  cuts  so  tightly  that  they 
Win  be  dry  for  soldering.  In  this  case 
the  cuts  may  he  wrapped  with  tire  tape 
and  the  pipe  embedded  in  a  housing 
of  concrete  at  these  points.— HAXS  K. 
HOERI,FJN,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Making  Leaf  Mold 

LEAF  mold  is  about  as  handy  in  the 
garden  as  salt  In  the  kitchen. 
Without  it  the  gardener  is  very  often 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  when  we  need 
humus  most  in  this  form  it  is  invariably 
most  difficult  to  get. 

The  above  situation  often  may  be 
avoided  if  we  manufacture  our  own 
leaf  mold.  In  a  corner  or  out-of-the- 
way  place  in  the  back  yard  make  a 
shallow  pit  about  two  feet  deep.  Into 
this  throw  all  the  trimmings  from  the 
kitchen;  old  flowers,  stalks,  weeds, 
leaves  and  grass  clippings.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  with  a  layer  of  this 
material  for  an  inch  or  so.  Cover  with 
a  very  light  layer  of  soil;  more  trim- 
mings, more  soil  and  so  on. 

if  kept  moist  during  the  dry  months 
the  material  will  decay.  Empty  the 
pit  just  before  the  rainy  season  and 
screen  through  a  one-fourth  inch  mesh 
screen.  The  finer  screenings  may  be 
retained  for  use  in  the  potting-shed 
and  seed-flats,  while  the  coarser  mold 
may  be  dug  into  the  beds.  Weeds  that 
have  gone  to  seed,  of  course,  must  not 
be  used— JACK  ADAIR. 


■ 
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PEAS  YIELD  PRODIGIOUSLY 

A  row  of  peas  216  feet  long  grown 
by  A.  Creel  in  Kitsap  County,  Wash- 
ington, last  year  yielded  302  pounds, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  over  320  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  varieties  were 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Quite  Content. 
The  vines  grew  ten  feet  high  and  were 
supported  by  wire  netting.  This  year 
Mr.  Creel  expects  to  use  12-foot  netting. 
The  peas  were  grown  on  a  sandy  loam 
hillside  and  were  watered  from  springs 
above. 


SUNFLOWERS  YIELD  54  TONS 

A  yield  of  64  tons  of  sunflower 
silage  per  acre  was  secured  by  A.  F. 
Babcock  in  Big  Valley,  Lassen  County, 
at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet.  One  por- 
tion of  the  field  yielded  40  tons,  which 
Is  considered  an  enormous  yield,  mak- 
ing the  cheapest  dairy  feed  which 
can  be  grown  in  the  locality  named. 
—FERN  SHARP 


LOW  PRICES 
in  effect. 


ALPHA 

FARM 
ENGINES 

SIZES: 
Uz,   2,   3*£,   8,  12, 
14  and  18  H.  P. 

For 

DISTILLATE, 
GASOLINE  or 
KEROSENE 

Before  investing  in  power,  inves- 
tigate   the    1923    Alpha  Engine. 

Keep  Your  Power  Bills  Down  With  This  High-Grade  Engine 


-CAl'SE  AND  EFFECT - 


Genuine  Magneto 
Fine  Workmanship 
Valve-in-Head  Design 
Make-and-Ilreak  Spark 
Drop  Forge  Crank  Shaft 
Drop  Forge  Connecting  Rod 


Low  Maintenance  Cost 
Low  Fuel  Consumption 
Easy  Starting  Qualities 
Smooth,  Steady  Running 
Long  Life  and  Full  Power 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DE  LAVAL  AGENTS 


VIKING  PUMPS 


Another  Power  Saver 

Reason:  High  operating 
efficiency  due  to  rotary  de- 
sign. No  churning  of  water 
in  the  pump  casing — no  un- 
necessary waste  of  power. 

SIMPLE  DURABLE 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 


Blase:    10,  40,  35,  90,  200,  300,  450.  1050  and  1600  gallons  a  minute. 


SEE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT 

OR  WRITE   US  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES 


DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  FRANCISCO 


makes  any} 
weather  ' 


Siotmiitfak 


•StormtigHt  is  not  affected  by  rain,  heat, 
cold,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It 
does  not  dry  out  or  crack. 

StormtiffHt  is  made  of  indestructible  ma' 
terials — it  needs  no  thinning  or  heating — it 
lasts  longer  than  the  average  roofing  and  costs 
much  less  because  it  renders  long  service. 
Storm  tight  saves  you 
the  cost  of  a  new  roof 


Write  for  booklet '  'Leak-Proof  Roofs ' ' 

L.  Sonneborn  Sons,  Inc. 
31K   V..   Market   St..  I.os  Angeles 
269  Spear  St.,  Sail  Francisco 


YOU  HAVEN'T  READ  THE  PAPER 

UNTIL  YC  UV'E  READ  THE  ADS 
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Rose  Troubles  and  Their  Prevention 


The  only  place  dirt  can  get 
into  the  motor  of  the  2-1  on 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor 
(Model  T35)  is  through 
the  carbureter  and  it  will 
not  enter  there  if  proper 
attention  is  given  the  air 
cleaner.  This  is  just  one  of 
many  Holt  quality  fea- 
tures insuring  long  tractor 

IU&  us  p.t-oar 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Calif.       Peon.,  III. 


RETARDED  root  development  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
unsatisfactory  results  with  roses.  lu 
planting,  it  is  important  to  provide 
good  drainage  and  to  make  the  holes 
large  enough  to  allow  for  rapid  spread 
of  the  root  system. 

Don't  buy  large  rose  bushes  in  tin 
cans  and  expect  them  to  live  long. 
Such  plants  may  have  been  confined 
for  a  long  time. and  the  roots  may  have 
formed  the  habit  of  growing  in  circles; 
once  formed,  this  habit  of  growth  sel- 
dom is  broken.  The  rose  in  the  nur- 
sery may  have  beautiful  blossoms,  but 
unless  they  are  borne  on  long  stems, 
beware!  If  bud  stems  are  short-  and 
new  growth  is  weak,  trouble  may  be 
expected. 

Certain  roses,  unless  well  placed  in 
sunny  locations  free  from  too  much 
water,  will  mildew.  Many  roses  will 
do  this  when  in  shady  spots  or  in  too 
damp  soil.  Roses  that  mildew  in 
sunny  locations  may  as  well  be  dug  up 
and  burned  unless  you  are  willing  to 
sprinkle  with  dust  sulphur  before  it 
appears.  This  should  be  done  just  as 
the  new  leaves  appear  and  two  or 
three  later  applications  may  be  given 
on  warm,  sunny  mornings. 

AVOID  CERTAIN  VARIETIES 

Many  of  the  ramblers  are  subject  to 
mildew  in  damp  locations  and  if  you 
are  partial  to  them  apply  sulphur  re- 
ligiously! 

The  "Thousand  Beauties"  will  take 
the  place  of  "Dorothy  Perkins,"  which 


invariably  mildews.  The  former  is  al- 
most thornless  and  is  a  strong  grower. 

Drouatt  is  another  good  rose  for 
fences  to  take  the  place  of  old  Eastern 
ramblers  and  is  free  from  mildew;  it 
also  is  thornless  and  bears  good  pink 
blossoms  in  masses. 

The  Philadelphia  rambler  takes  the 
place  of  the  crimson  rambler  of  the 
East;  the  Cochets  do  much  better  ihan 
the  Bridesmaid  and  the  Bride  of  east- 
ern fame. 

The  red  La  France  should  not  be 
planted,  but  the  J.  L.  Mock  is  a  good 
substitute.  And  a  few  other  roses  as 
the  eastern  moss  roses  are  subject  to 
mildew.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plant 
any  of  these  kinds  for  there  are  so 
many  that  are  free  from  this  trouble. 

Do  not  allow  roses  to  be  planted 
north  of  buildings  or  fences  and  expect 
results.  If  mildew  appears  on  account 
of  damp  weather,  sulphur  immediately. 
Keep  water  away  from  them  and  aer- 
ate the  roots  as  much  as  possible.  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  using  graBs  cut- 
tings as  a  mulch.  They  are  apt  to  sour 
your  soil. 

In  planting,  if  roots  are  long,  cut 
them  back.  Spread  them  out  well,  and 
prune  the  top  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
spread. 

In  August  or  September  it  is  advis- 
able to  cause  the  roses  to  "go  dormant" 
by  withholding  water  and  plant  food. 
Then  prune  rather  severely,  fertilize  and 
water  well  until  new  growth  begins. 
Now  lessen  the  applications  of  water, 
hut  keep  a  good  mulch.   Don't  cut  back 


McCormick-Deering  10-20 

Tractor  Construc- 
tion Resists  the 
Wear  and  Tear 
of  Sand.  Dust 

and  Hard, 
Steady  Work 


When  you  pull  into  your  fields  or 
groves  with  a  McCormick-Deering.  10-20 
Tractor,  your  outfit  will  stand  the  gaff.  A 
rugged,  one-piece  frame  forms  the  base  of 
this  tractor.  The  engine,  transmission,  ra- 
diator, rear  drive  assembly,  platform  and 
fender  assembly,  tanks,  etc.,  are  all  assem- 
bled and  tested  separately,  then  bolted  se- 
curely into  place  in  the  rigid  main  frame. 
This  unit  construction  affords  unusually 
long  life  and  easy  accessibility. 


Gears,  shafts,  bearing,  clutch,  etc., 
are  tightly  enclosed  and  automatically  lu- 
bricated. Sand,  dust  and  grit  cannot  grind 
them  out.  All  wearing  parts  are  easily  re- 
placeable, including  the  cylinders.  As  an 
extra  precaution  against  dust,  the  air  is 
taken  in  through  an  extended  intake  pipe 
and  a  practical,  thorough  water  air  cleaner. 

McCormick-Deering  10-20  is  a  2-plow 
tractor  with  liberal  belt  and  drawbar  pow- 
er in  proportion,  for  all-year-round  farm 
and  orchard  work. 


McCormick-Deering  10-20  Features 


Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  at  28  points. 

All  wearing  parts,  including    cylinder  walls, 

replaceable. 
Entire  main  frame  is  one  sturdy  unit. 
All  wearing  parts  enclosed,  running  In  oil. 
All  parts  easily  accessible,  easily  removed. 
Alemite  lubricating  system. 
Large  belt  pulley. 


Three  forward  speeds. 

Comfort  and  safety  features,  such  as  platform, 
wide  fenders,  adjustable  seat  and  foot 
levers. 

Throttle  governor. 

Adjustable  drawbar. 

Water  air  cleaner. 


All  these  details  and  other  features  are  built  into  the  up-to-date  tractor  pictured  above, 
and  it  is  backed  by  McCormick-Deering  quality  assurance.  You  will  agree  that  here  is  a 
practical  farm  power  unit  worth  your  close  study.  Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  deal- 
er's store  and  get  acquainted  with  the  McCormick-Deering  10-20  Tractor. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  America 
( Incorporated) 


734  Lawrence  St., 
Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


201  Potrero  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


roses  too  severely  or  too  often;  muny 
are    ruined    by    injudicious  pruning. 
Prune  as  often  as  you  like  with  judg-  ' 
ment  and  reason,  but  prune  severely 
only  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  dormant 
periods.    Roses  should  not  be  cut  to] 
pieces  every  little  while  any  more  than] 
fruit  trees;  that  is  an  old  notion,  and  a 
poor  one.    However,  if  an  old  bush  be>  ] 
comes  weak  In  branching  out,  cut  It  I 
back  severely  and  then  thin  It. 

Irrigation  is  prelerable  to  snrinkling, 
but  if  the  roses  are  well  mulched  they  1 
may  be  sprinkled  satisfactorily. 

CULTIVATE  APHIS  EARLY 

The  green  aphis  is  one  of  the  most 
common  enemies  of  rose  bushes.  Soap  | 
or  nicotine  sprays,  or  even  heavy  spray- 
ing with  water  oi  casionally,  will  keep  i 
them  off.  I  like  the  "nico-dust"  spray, 
since  it  is  easily  applied,  and  two  dust- 
ings generally  are  sufficient.  Don't 
wait  until  the  buds  are  xovered.  The 
first  aphis  are  the  source  of  all  tne 
later  troubles.    Get  them! 

Rose  scale  never  should  cause  trouble 
If  old  wood  is  pruned  out  and  the* 
bushes  maintained  in  healthy  condition. 
Decomposed  lime  and  sulphur  may 
prove  valuable  for  roses  under  many 
conditions. 

WARNING   REGARDING  CLIMBERS 

A  word  about  climbing  roses:  There 
are  many  fine  ones,  but  few  are  pruned 
properly.  Allow  but  three  or  four  main 
shoots  to  develop  and  take  out  the  old- 
est as  it  becomes  scaly  aud  decadent. 
Thin  thoroughly  each  year  and  don't 
allow  scale  to  gather  because  of  exces- 
sive, weak,  old  wood. 

Most  pruners  dislike  to  tackle  a  thick, 
climbing  rose  aud  clean  it  out  from  the 
inside,  preferring  to  walk  around  and 
clip  off  the  long  branches  with  the 
long  shears.  This  can  be  accomplished 
much  more  easily,  but  does  more  harm 
than  good,  for  it  forces  out  suckers  that 
steal  the  strength  of  the  good  branches 
and  cause  more  dead  wood  and  weak 
inner  growth— E.  S.  CALLAWAY. 


Sawdust  Injures  Soil 

IT  has  long  been  known  that  manure 
from  animals  bedded  down  wit' 
shavings  was  inferior.  Experiments  b 
Gibbs  and  Werkman.  recently  reported 
in  "Soil  Science."  show  that  the  trou- 
ble is  due  to  the  shavings  having  a 
sort  of  sterilizing  effect  on  the  soU 
bacteria,  which  interferes  with  nitri- 
fication. Ceda*V,  maple,  redwood  and 
larch  w  ere  the  most  injurious  and  white 
pine  the  lea.st  injurious.  None  \va« 
beneficial. 

It  has  become  a  common  custom  te 
cover  new  ly  seeded  lawns  with  shav- 
ings for  the  mulching  effect.  Often  a 
good  lawn  results  anyway,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  application  of  other  fec^ 
tillzer.  But  It  is  certain  that  much  bet- 
ter results  would  lie  secured  if  lawua 
were  mulched  with  other  material.  *uah 
as  finely  pulverized,  well  rotted  niunui-* 
Clippings  from  an  adjoining  lawn,  or, 
best  of  all,  alfalfa  meal. — J.  E.  CO  IT. 

Common  Road  Scraper 

THIS  kind  of  road  scraper  should  be 
used  on  earth  roads  to  keep  a 
smooth  surface.  Just  after  a  rainy 
time,  when  the  mud  In  the  road  Is 
drying,  is  when  the  road  scraper  doea 
the  most  good. 

Not  every  road  doctor  knows  the 
value  of  a  simple  scraper  like  this  or 


there  would  be  more  good  side  roada. 
As  with  some  other  simple  looking 
farm  tools,  there  is  more  virtue  in  thla 
scraper  than  there  is  in  some  of  the 
high-priced,  fancy  looking  machinee 
sold  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Few  farmers  fully  understand  the 
qualifications  of  this  simple  tooL 
Warning:  It  is  as  difficult  to  ride  aa 
a  mule  If  It  is  made  to  dig  to  the  full 
extent  of  Its  ability.  Under  praeaure 
on  a  rough  road  It  has  a  few  motions 
that  have  never  been  properly  recorded 
in  the  dictionary.  But  when  held  to  Its 
work  it  will  make  a  poor  road  good  and 
a  good  road  better. — H.  A.  SHEARER. 
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Beckwith  Grows,  Cans  and  Sells  Kadota  Figs 


By  WM.  R.  BUTLER 

[This  Fresno  County  orchardlst  last  year 
lew  96  tons  of  Kadota,  fig"  anil  preserved 
0  tons,  buying  the  additional  quantity  from 
her  (rowers  at  *100  n  ton.  He  also  propa- 
Lied  enough  fig  trees  to  plant  2000  acres  of 
thards  In  the  Planada  district.  He  be- 
•ves  50.000  acres  of  figs — 3000  Is  the  pres- 
t  acreage — soon  will  be  required  to  supply 
e  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for  canned 
.dotas. — THE  EDITOR.] 


LTHOUGH  figs  have  been 
grown  and  eaten  by  man  for 
thousands  of  years,  it  is  only 
within  the  past  decade  that 
any  appreciable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  production, 
preservation  and  marketing 
of  this  fine  fruit.  California 
is  taking  the  lead  in  this 
ark,  as  in  many  other  lines  of  agrl- 
lltural  progress. 

IN.  E.  Beckwith,  Fresno  County  or- 
lardlst,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fvelopment  of  the  fig  Industry.  Eight 

m  ago  he  planted  40  acres  of  Kado- 
ks  near  Reedley.  The  soil  was  under- 
M  with  hardpan,  which  In  some  places 
fme  so  close  to  the  surface  it  had  to 
broken  up  by  putting  in  a  "shot"  of 
J-namit»'  on  either  side  of  each  tree. 
■Thirty-seven  trees  were  planted  on 
Ich  acre,  but  for  that  locality  Beck- 
Ith  now  recommends  twice  this  num- 
[r.    The  past  season  96  tons  of  fruit 

is  picked  from  this  40 -acre  orchard, 
average  of  136  pounds  per  tree.  A 
Jiantlty  of  figs  was  purchased  from 
Iher  growers  at  5  cents  a  pound,  on  the 

66.  Counting  this  price.  Beckwiths 
|op  netted  $240  an  acre. 

)UNG    ORCHABD    YIELDS  WELL 

R.  H.  Thompson,  a  neighbor,  has  four 
res  of  five-year-old   Kadotas.  which 
t  year  yielded  three  tons  per  acre, 
lis  Indicates  a  crop  return   of  $300 
acre.     Beckwith  estimates  that  a 
ne-year-old  orchard   of  trees  set  20 
25  feet  on  good  ground  will  yield 
ht  tons  per  acre,  worth  at  present 
ices  $800.   net.     The  yearly  cost  of 
ring  for  the  grove  Is  put  at  $30  to  $40 
acre. 

Beckwlth's    pruning    method  starts 
th  crowning  the  tree  almost  at  the 
rface  of  the  ground,  which  produces 
low -branched    tree    with    a  hollow 
nter,  but  closed  over  the  top.  An 
nlng  Is  left  on  the  north   side  to 
mlt  workmen  to  the  Inside  of  the  tree, 
ich  a  tree  is  easily  harvested  from  in- 
e  and  out  without  the  use  of  a  ladder. 
Ince  the  largest  Item  of  overhead  is 
le  harvesting,  this  Is  a  practical  con- 
peratlon. 

|  The  first  crop,  comprising  only  5  per 

Itnt  of  the  season's  production,  is  borne 
i  old  wood,  the  balance  of  the  fruit 
■Ing  produced  on  the  new  growth  made 
irlng  late  spring  and  summer.  Pick  • 
ig  Kadota  figs  Is  an  every-day  Job 
om  August  1  to  well  Into  November. 

KADOTA'S  MANY  VIRTUES 

Mr.  Beckwith  sums  up  the  virtues  of 
le  Kadota  fig  as  follows:  "It  Is  light 
)Iden  in  color,  rich  in  sugar  and  deli- 
ite  in  flavor.  The  skin  is  so  thin  that 
hen  preserved  the  fruit  appears  to  be 


skinless,  and  the  flesh  is  so  firm  as  to 
enable  it  to  stand  up  when  shipped 
fresh  or  under  processing.  It  does  not 
sour,  split  or  mold.  The  seeds  are 
almost  invisible.  These  are  the  char- 
acteristics which  make  this  fig  unex- 
celled for  shipping  fresh,  for  canning, 
preserving  and  for  fig  specialties. 

"The  Kadota  does  not  require  capri- 
fication  in  order  to  mature,  as  do  the 
Smyrna  varieties,  which  will  not  de- 
velop without  pollenization  by  the  male 
capri  fig.  By  the  aid  of  caprlfication, 
however,  especially  the  first  part  of  the 
second  crop,  the  Kadota  can  be  in- 
creased in  size  and  made  an  excellent 
fig  for  drying,  thus  adding  another  asset 
and  making  It  truly  an  all-purpose 
variety." 

Not  only  is  this  variety  the  most 
rapid  grower,  but  it  is  the  earliest  to 
come  into  bearing  and  exceeds  all 
others  in  yields,  says  Beckwith.  In  the 
Beckwith  nursery  of  25  acres,  neat- 
Orange  Cove,  there  are  trees  grown 
from  cuttings  set  in  March  which  in 
December  had  attained  a  height  of  12 
feet  and  a  base  diameter  of  over  an 
Inch.  Most  of  these  yearling  trees  bore 
baby  figs. 

PRESERVlrftl  PROVES  PROFITABLE 

Experiments  in  processing  the  Kadota 
fig,  which  started  only  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Beckwith  kitchen,  have  developed 
into  a  modern  canning  and  preserving 
plant  at  Reedley.  Mr.  Beckwith  and  his 
son  have  pioneered  In  this  phase  of  the 
fig  industry.  From  a  modest  beginning 
their  trade  expanded  to  the  point  where 
the  entire  output  of  the  plant  was 
placed  on  diners  of  leading  railroads 
and  upon  the  tables  of  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  hotels.  A  large  part  of 
their  product  now  goes  to  cafeterias 
and  popular-price  eating  houses.  Start- 
ing' in  1917  with  a  3V4-ton  pack,  the 
output  of  their  plant  reached  a  total  of 
over  150  tons  of  canned  Kadota  figs 
last  year. 

Mr.  Beckwith  asserts  the  demand  for 
canned  and  preserved  Kadotas  is  de- 
veloping so  rapidly  that  before  long  the 
crop  from  50,000  acres  will  be  required 
to  fill  orders.  The  present  plantings 
of  Kadotas  in  the  Sfcite  i«  around  3000 
acres. 

DEVELOPS  FIO  COLONY 

.At  the  Planada  district,  eight  miles 
east  of  Merced,  most  of  the  Kadota  fig 
development  centers.  Here,  also,  is  lo- 
cated the  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion's 4000-acre  peach  and  apricot  or- 
chard, the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
Boil  is  a  deep,  heavy  loam  and  the  ele- 
vation 50  feet  above  the  main  floor  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  insuring  ex- 
cellent drainage. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  entire  dis- 
trict was  one  big  expanse  of  barley 
fields.  Today  orchards .  of  peaches, 
apricots,  almonds,  olives;  prunes  and 
figs,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive vineyards  In  the  State,  are  to  be 
lound  around  the  little  town  of  Planada. 

The  Beckwith  nursery  has  supplied 
the  trees  for  a  Kadota  f4g  colony  near 
Planada,  where  l'BOO  acres  have  been 
planted  in  the  last  three  years  and 
where  500  more  are  being  planted  at 
this  writing.  The  trees  are  set  76  to 
the  acre.  The  Beckwiths  have  40  acres 
of  two-year-old  trees  In  this  colony  and 
expect  to  locate  a  canning  factory  at 
Planada  when  this  large  acreage  comes 
into  bearing. 
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How  to  Manage  a  Young  Vineyard  for  Profit 


mi 


INTELLIGENT  management  of 
the  young  vineyard  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
able development  of  the  vines 
during  the  first,  second  and 
third  years. 

In  some  locations  where 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
growing  season  warm  and  long;,  if  the 
preparatory  work  on  the  land  Is  well 
done,  if  the  vines  are  first  class,  and  if 
the  method  of  planting  is  good,  it  is 
possible  for  the  vines  to  develop  as 
much  during  the  first  year  as  they 
could  in  three  under  i  less  favorable 
conditions. 

To  obtain  this  development  is  easy, 
but  to-make  use  of  it  requires  skill  and 
the  expenditure  of  more  money  and 
labor  than  would  be  necessary  the  first 
year  where  the  possible  growth  was 
less.  The  extra  expenditure,  however, 
is  not  three  times  as  much,  but  only 
one  and  a  half,  or  at  most  twice  as 
much,  and  In  return  the  expenses  of 
two  years'  development  are  saved  and 
a  crop  is  obtained  two  years  earlier. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  development 
of  the  vine  as  taking  place  in  three 
stages:  (I)  Development  of  a  root 
system;  (2)  development  of  a  single, 
strong  cane  from  the  ground  to  the 
height  at  which  It  is  desired  to  head 
the  vines  (this  cane  to  form  the  final 
trunk);  (3)  development  of  a  head  of 
spurs  at  the  top  of  the  trunk.  When 
these  three  stages  of  development  are 
complete  the  vine  is  in  full  bearing. 

Under  conditions  unfavorable  to  rapid 
growth  these  three  stages  require  from 
four  to  five  years.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  they  may  be  com- 
pleted in  two. 

To  consider  the  least  favorable  first: 
After  planting  the  vines  with  the  care 
described  in  the  first  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  article,  all  that  Is  needed  dur- 
ing the  summer  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  vine  as  much  as  possible 
and  to  insure  its  maturing  its  wood  be- 
fore the  advent  of  frosts  or  cold  weath- 
er In  early  winter.  This  requires  care- 
ful attention  to  Irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  protection  of  the  young 
vines  from  wind,  drifting  sand,  and 
rabbits. 

If  the  land  Kas  received  a  soaking 
rain  or  irrigation  during  the  winter, 
wetting  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  feet 
or  more,  no  irrigation  will  be  needed 
except  in  the  hottest  regions  and  in  the 
lightest  soils.  If  the  top  soil  was  a 
little  dry  when  the  vines  were  planted, 
or  if  the  planting  was  done  a  little  late, 
a  light  Irrigation  to  wet  the  soil  down 
tp  the  bottom  of  the  young  vines  is 
advisable.  .  This  Irrigation  should  be 
given  by  running  a  single  furrow  along 
one  side  of  the  row  of  vines  and  using 
just  enough  water  to  wet  the  soil  im- 
mediately around  each  vine. 

DETERMINING  IRRIGATION  NEEDS 

No  more  water  should  be  applied 
until  the  roots  have  made  a  good  start. 
This  time  is  determined  by  noting  when 
the  new  shoots  are  three  or  four  Inches 
long  and  have  begun  to  grow  vigor- 
ously. Another  light  Irrigation  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  first,  but  on  both 
.  sides  of  the  row.  then  may  be  given  If 
the  eoII  appears  at  all  dry  at  six  Inches 
and  if  the  weather  Is  very  hot.  In 
heavy  soils  this  irrigation  usually  Is 
better  omitted,  and  In  any  case  it  should 
not  be  later  than  July  IS.  and  should 
lie  the  last  for  the  year. 

When  the  conditions  are  less  favor- 
able— as,  for  example,  if  the  soil  is 
shallow,  or  was  not  Irrigated  thoroughly 
In  winter,  or  if  weeds  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  sufficiently  to  take  up  most  of 
the  water — theBe  two  Irrigations  may 
have  to  he  heavier,  and  even  a  third 
applied  in  July. 


Success  Depends  Upon  Early  Care 

HOWEVER  well  a  vineyard  has  been  planted,  it  will 
be  a  failure  if  neglected  or  mistreated  when  young. 
A  plan  well  conceived  and  systematically  carried  out  is 
necessary  for  proper  treatment  of  the  young  vines.  In 
a  recent  article  Professor  Bioletti  told  just  how  to  plant 
a  vineyard.  In  this  installment  he  points  out  some 
highly  important  "do's"  and  "don't's"  for  the  first  year. 

— The  Editor. 

By  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI 

Profcstor  of  Viticulture  and  Fruit  Product*.  Univertity  of  California 
Written  Especially  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


Malagas,  six  months  after  planting  as  callused  cuttings.  The 
cost  of  staking  was  largely  wasted,  as  most  of  the  vines  had 
to  be  cut  back  to  two  buds. 


In  any  case,  the  soil  moisture  should 
be  watched  carefully  by  boring  with  a 
soil  augur  and  the  bottom  of  the  vine 
kept  Just  moist  enough  for  vigorous 
root  growth,  but  not  wet,  until  the  first 
or  middle  of  August.  By  that  time  ths 
soil  should  commence  to  get  a  little  dry 
at  six  to  ten  Inches,  and  the  vines 
should  cease  making  new  growth  by  the 
middle  of  September.  The  object  is  ts , 
promote  an  abundant  growth  of  leaves 
early  in  the  season  and  to  stop  new 
growth  early.  The  early-maturing? 
leaves  then  will  expend  their  energies 
in  stimulating  and  feeding  a  largj 
woli-developed  root  system. 

LATE  GROWTH  HARMFUL 

If  the  vine  Is  kept  growing  too  latafl 
the  top  may  be  larger,  but  the  rovM 
system  will  be  smaller,  the  energies  cM 
the  leaves  having  been  expended  on  newfl 
top  growth  and  little  having  been  leffj 
for  the  roots.  If  this  new  top  growtlfl 
continues  until  the  weather  turns  coM 
It  will  fall  to  mature  and  the  first  frost] 
of  winter  will  kill  It  back  to  the  ground! 
or  farther. 

Six  inches  of  growth  In  the  earl] 
summer  that  functions  until  autumn 
and  mature*  makes  a  stronger  vine  and 
a  better  root  system  than  six  feet 
growth  that  fails  to  mature. 

The  malagas  shown,  in  the  upji 
illustration  were  photographed  In 
ber,  six  months  after  planting.  Tn 
received  no  irrigation  after  plantlr 
but  were  staked  at  the  time  they  m 
set  out  and  tied  up  In  an  effort  to 
compllsh  two  years'  work  in  one.  The 
were  planted  too  late  for  this,  howevs 
(April  10).  and  the  cost  of  staking  as 
tying  was  largely  wasted,  as  few  of  tl 
vines  made  sufficient  cane  growth 
form  a  trunk,  and  most  of  them  had 
be  cut  back.  It  should  be  said,  how^ 
ever,  that  they  are  In  as  good  shape 
vines  started  at  the  same  time  fr 
rootlngs. 

The  large  view  at  bottom  of 
shows  a  vineyard  planted  in  April,  1 911 
and  photographed  October  ».  1WZ.  Th" 
ground  was  subsolledj  40  Inches  de 
In  August,  1931.  and  morning  glory 
controlled  by  application  of  blsulphid 
of  carbon  at  that  time. 

The  only  cultivation  needed  after  ' 
soil  is  made  level  and  well  pulverli 
Is  weed -cutting.  Deep  summer  cui 
vation  Is  to  be  avoided. 

Rabbits  should  be  kept  out  by  me 
of  a  tight  fence  If  necessary.  Drift!* 
sand  should  be  held  by  means  of  strip 
one  or  two  feet  wide,  of  rye.  wheat 
similar  annuals  growing  down  the  ml 
die  between  every  two  rows.  This 
should  be  planted  before  the  vines  an 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  all  summe 
Even  where  there  Is  no  drifting 
the  protection  Is  very  useful  in  wind 
locations.  This  shade  crop  Is  too  fs 
away  from  the  young  vines  to  steal  tt 
water  they  need. 
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Joe  Lewis  Knows  Beans — Especially  Limas 


Rancher  Makes  Millions  Out  of  Crop  Introduced 
Into  United  States  by  His  Father 

FROM  a  handful  of  beans  brought  into  California  from 
Peru  in  1867,  there  has  been  developed  an  industry  which 
annually  adds  several  million  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  story  of  J.  F.  Lewis,  whose  "father  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  person  to  grow  lima  beans  in  the  United  States 
and  after  whom  the  principal  variety  was  named.  The 
methods  which  have  proved  successful  in  the  improvement 
and  growing  of  this  important  crop  are  described. 

— The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


mm 


Joseph  F.  Lewis,  who  rent- 
ed land,  raised  beans  and 
paid  for  an  8000-acre  ranch. 


|  IMA  BEANS  were  first  brought 
to  the  United  States  in  1867 
by  an  officer  of  a  coasting 
schooner,  who  entertained  at 
dinner  an  old  schoolmate 
named  McAllister  during  a 
stop  at  Santa  Barbara.  The 
latter  secured  a  handful  of 
the  strange  beans  and  gave  enough  to 
plant  eight  hills  to  Henry  Lewis,  who 
at  once  began  to  grow  them  on  his 
farm  at  Carpinteria. 

"The  new  bean  ..was  named  'Lima,' 
after  the  capital  city,  of  Peru,"  related 
J.  F.  Lewis,  son  of  Henry  Lewis.  "The 
Indians  used  to  gather  the  beans  pod 
by  pod  as  they  grew  luxuriously  in  the 
Peruvian  forests. 

"My  father  always  was  careful  to  se- 
lect for  seed  the  most  desirable  type; 
a  large  cream-colored  bean,  with  faint, 
parallel  stripes,  producing  early,  heavy 
crops.    This  type,  or  variety,  was  in 


great  demand  for  seed  and  is  now  the 
one  generally  grown.  It  was  name  1 
the  'Lewis  lima,'  after  my  father. 

"One  day,  while  cutting  beans,  I  no- 
ticed a  plant  which  had  made  but 
small  vine  growth,  yet  bore  an  unusual 
number  of  pods.  When  I  carried  this 
plant  to  the  house  and  showed  it  to  my 
father,  he  exclaimed: 

DEVELOPS  SUPERIOR  STRAIN 

"'Great  Scott,  Joe!  Look  over  the 
field  and  finrt  a1'  toe  Plants  you  can 
like  that  one!'  From  this  'find'  we  de- 
veloped a  strain  of  heavy-bearing, 
small-vined  beans,  which  added  greatly 


Corner  of  the  bean  ware- 
house.   The  Lewis  half 
crop  last  year  amounted 
to  7500  sacks. 


taken  up  the  work  ot  improving  the 
lima  bean  where  his  grandfather  left 
off,  and  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  has  been  selecting  and  breed- 
ing the  most  desirable  types. 

"About  eight  years  ago  the  Califor- 
nia Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
undertook  to  improve  the  lima  bean," 
related  Guy,  "but  the  results  they  se- 
cured were  interior  to  those  which  my 
father  obtained.  This  was  because 
they  did  not  isolate  their  plantings  of 
selected  seed,  which  became  mixed 
with  poorer  vines  in'  the  field. 

BREEDING  BETTER  BEANS 

"In  order  to  prove  that  our  plan  of 
planting  seed  in  separate  plots  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  pure  strain,  we 
experimented  with  colored  varieties 
which  reproduced  their  own  color  only 
when  isolated  from  other  kinds.  We 
clip  off  the  ends  of  seed  vines,  having 
found  that  beans  grown  near  the  end 
of  the  vine  tend  to  'run  out'  and  revert 
to  the  original  wild  Jtype. 

"One  reason  why  large  bean  yields 
are  not  secured  sometimes  is  because 
the  field  contains  too  large  a  percent- 
age of  male  plants.  The  latter  should 
constitute  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  number.  The  male  plants 
are  taller  than  the  female  and  bear 
fewer  pods." 

J.  F.  Lewis  came  to  Ventura  County 
in  1889  and  has  been  growing  lima 
beans  on  a  large  scale-ever  since.  For 
a  time  he  rented  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Camarillo,  later  purchasing  the  farm 
which  he  now  owns,  three  miles  south 
of  the  village  named. 

BEANS  DO  NOT  EXHAUST  SOIL 

"Unlike  most  other  crops,  beans  do 
not  exhaust  the  soil,"  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

"Being  a  legume  the  bean  obtains 
from  the  air  nitrogen,  which  is  stored 
in  the  ground  by  means  of  bacteria  on 
the  bean  roots.  The  latter  furnish 
humus.  In  the  vicinity  of  Carpinteria 
there  are  fields  which  have  been  grow- 
ing beans  continuously  for  fifty  years, 
yet  still  produce  good  crops. 

"We  learned  by  experience  that  bean 
ground  should  never  be  plowed,  but 


The  Lewis  ranch  residence.    There  are  three  other  dwelling 
houses  oil  the  place,  where  lima  beans  are'  being  supplanted 
by  walnuts  and  alfalfa. 


Battery  of  bean  wagons.   From  50  to  60  men  are  employed 
during  the  harvest  season.   The  threshing  outfit  is  moved  to 
'  a  new  location  in  five  minutes. 


to  the  profit  of  growing  them. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  bean  indus- 
try we  threshed  with  Indian  ponies, 
driving  50  or  60  of  them  around  in  a 
corral,  over  ground  which  had  been 
covered  with  vines.  Before  using  the 
ground  for  a  threshing-floor,  it  was 
first  wet  with  water  and  then  tramped 
smooth  and  hard  by  the  ponies'  hoofs. 
Barley  threshers  began  to  be  used,  for 
threshing  beans  in  1888." 

PERFECTS  BEAN  THRESHER 

The  story  of  the  Lewis  lima  bean 
then  was  taken  up  by  Guy  E.  Lewis, 
son  of  J.  F.  Lewis,  who  related  how  his 
father  had  adapted  to  lima  beans  the 
barley  thresher.  The  cylinder  teeth  of 
the  latter  were  too  close  together  for 
beans,  which  were  badly  broken  up  in 
threshing.  Some  are  still  injured  in 
this  manner,'  but  the  thresher  which 
Mr.  Lewis  perfected  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  implement  origin- 
ally used  and  now  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  lima  bean  districts.  He  also 
adapted  planters  and  cultivators  to 
bean  culture,  his  implements  now  be- 
ing In  general  use. 

Guy  also  told  how  his  father  had 


Planting  lima  beans.  One 
hundred  twenty  horses  are 
required  Jor  WOO  acres. 


subsoiled.  This  fact  was  ascertained 
by  observing  how  well  beans  grew  on 
land  which  had  produced  a  crop  of 
sugar  beets,  the  beet  cutter  having 
served  as  a  subsoiler.  The  purpose  of 
the  latter,  in  preparing  bean  ground, 
is  to  break  up  the  plow  pan.  which 
forms  8  to  12  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

"We  also  have  learned  that  the  flexi- 
ble teeth  of  a  spring-tooth  harrow  are 
better  for  cultivating  than  those  which 
come  with  an  ordinary  cultivator.  We 
attach  coil  springs  to  the  movable 
shoes  of  planters  in  order  to  force  the 
latter  to  follow  irregularities  of  the 
soil. 

BUILD  HARROWS  AND  WEEDERS 

"We  make  our  own  weeders  and  har- 
rows. The  former  are  of  the  'cyclone' 
type  and  the  latter  are  similar  to  the 
old-style  wooden  .  spike-tooth  harrow. 

For  Ix-un   (Continued  on  Page  13 J 
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Will  Pecans  Produce  Profitably  in  California? 


Beautiful  pecan  tree,  50  years 
old,  near  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


By  E  L.  OVERHOLSER 

Assistant  Professor  of  'Pomology,  Uni- 
versity of  California 

Upper  left  Illustration  only,  furnished  by 
author. 

IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  I 

HE  pecan  is  a  relative  of  the 
hickory  nut  and  belongs  to 
the  same  botanical  family  as 
does  the  walnut.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  river  bottom 
land  of  the  Central  and 
Southern    Mississippi  Valley 

  and    tributaries.     It    Is  not 

lound  native  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  States  Kast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Very  few  pecans,  how- 
ever, are  found  North  of  the  latitude 
of  lower  Virginia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  native  trees  occurring  in  West- 
ern Kentucky,  Southern  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Southeastern  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

The  pecan  is  not  adapted  to  moun- 
tainous sections  nor  to  low  land  where 
water  stands  on  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  for  any  period  of  lime. 

Varieties  now  growing  have  not 
proved  profitable  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  trees  are  not  hardy  while 
young  and  are  inclined  to  bloom  so 
early  that  the  crop  may  be  destroyed 
by  late  spring  frosts.  Furthermore, 
in  the  North  the  pistillate  flowers  may 
bloom  too  late  to  be  pollinated  prop- 
erly. 

The  pecan  is  wind  pollinated  and  as 
a  result  successful  pollination  may  be 
dcleteriously  influenced  by  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  such  as  rain,  cold 
wind  and  fogs,  at  time  of  bloom. 

The  seasons  in  the  North  are  often 
too  short  to  enable  the  nuts  to  be  de- 
veloped normally.  Hence  while  prom- 
ising in  the  South,  the  pecan,  there- 
fore, cannot  at  this  time  be  properly 
grown  in  the  Northern  States. 

CALIFORNIA    AFFORDS  PROMISE 

Compared  with  the  Southern  States, 
there  has  been  little  Interest  In  pecan 
growing  in  the  West.  Occasional  small 
plantings  are  found  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  pecan 
about  the  Bay  region  of  San  Francisco 
either  does  not  .bear  or  keeps  the  nuts 
hanging  on  the  tree  sometimes  until 
they  sprout  -  before  dropping. 

The  most  favorable  reports  concern- 
ing the  behavior  of  the  pecan  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  come  from  the  in- 
terior valleys  of  Central  and  Northern 
California.  Small  plantings  and  scat- 
tered trees,  mainly  seedlings,  are  to  be 
found  growing  near  the  following 
points:  Chlco,  Woodland,  Winters, 
Vacaville,  Elk  Grove,  Stockton,  FreBno, 
Farmington   and  Bakersfleld. 

'Reports  from  the  Anaheim  and 
Whittier  sections  have  not  been  en- 
couraging because  considerable  trouble 
is  experienced  with  "pecan  rosette."  a 
serious  disease. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  horticulturists 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  pecan  growing  than 
for  the  almond  or  Persian  walnut.  The 
industry,  however,  is  as  yet  unproved 
and  therefore,  must  be  considered  as 
an  experiment  In  California  until  the 
proper  varieties  have  been  found  and 
the  correct  cultural  methods  deter- 
mined. The  pecan,  however,  Is  a  beau- 
tiful shade  and  ornamental  tree  and 
should  be  planted  for  that  Purpose. 
Incidentally,  through  such  plantings, 
much  can  be  learned  concerning  Us 
behavior  in  various  parts  of  California. 

The  pecan,  in  the  United  States 
ranks  second  as  a  nut  of  commercial 
importance,  being  one-half  as  Import- 
aXlr.  value  as  the  English  walnut. 
U  is  one-third  greater  than  the  almond 
and  has  approximately  four  times  the 
"««  of  the  black  walnut.  East  of 
(he  Mississippi  it  is  the  most  important 
commercial  nut.  Us  rapid  growth, 
precocity  of  production,  thin  shell,  easy 
cracking    quality    and    pleasing  flavor 


Some  Experimenters  Believe  V aluable  New 
Local  Industry  Is  in  the  Making 

ALTHOUGH  pecan  culture  in  this  State  has  been  limited 
largely  to  experimental  plantings,  many  horticulturists  assert 
this  nut  offers  better  opportunities  for  production  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  than  either  the  almond  t>r  the  Persian  walnut. 
Recently  nurserymen  mid  others  have  propagated  types  which 
seem  to  thrive  and  produce  well  under  California  conditions, 
and  all-in-all  there  is  great  interest  throughout  the  Pacific  West 
in  this  crop.  Professor  Overholser's  interesting  article,  which 
we  are  publishing  in  two  parts,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  complete 
treatise  on  the  pecan  prepared  by  any  California  authority. 


— The  KoMtor, 


II 


This  11-year-old  seedling  pecan,  nearly  50  feet  high,  grown 
by  J.  B.  Wagner,  veteran  Pasadena  nurseryman,  bore  the 
fine  nuts  shown  with  inferior  specimens  in  circle  above. 


make  the  pecan  probably  destined  to 
become  the  most  important  of  the  nut- 
bearing  trees  of  the  United  States. 
The  pecan  has  a  very  high  food  value 
and  is  richer  in  fat  than  any  of  the 
other  nuts,  having  about  70  per  cent 
fat  in  the  kernel. 

PRESENT  PRODUCING  CENTERS 

In  order  of  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion, the  rank  of  the  States  is  about 
as  follows:  Texas.  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas.  Kansas.  Missouri. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  In- 
diana and  Illinois. 

The  soil  should  be  deep  and  fertile, 
and  sufficiently  porous  to  admit 
proper  aeration.  While  well  drained. 
It  should  not  become  dry.  Heavy  clay 
soils  tend  to  decrease  the  size  of  the 
pecan  nuts. 

The  pecan  tree  Is  large,  becoming 
75  to  175  feet  high  with  an  occasional 
diameter  of  six  feet.  The  bark  is 
rough  and  deeply  furrowed.  The 
flowers  are  monoecious:  that  is.  the 
»t  a  minute  or  male  flowers  and  the  pis- 
tillate or  female  flowers  are  borne  sep- 
arately upon  the  same  tie.  . 

The  stamlnate'  flowers,  or  catkins,  are 
five  or  six  Inches  long  and  usually  are 
borne  from  the  uppermost  lateral  buds 
on  the  last  season's  shoots.  The  pistil- 
late flowers  are  terminal  on  the  shoots 
of  the  current  season's  growth  and  are 
produced  singly  or  in  clusters  of  from 
two  to  nine.  The  stamlnate  flowers 
appear  in  advance  of  the  pistillate  flow- 
ers and  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
'njured  by  frost.  The  pistillate  flowers 
.lo  not  appear  until  the  terminal  shoot 
has  grown  six  to  eight  inches. 

POLLINATION  OF  PECANS 

Wind  pollination  Is  the  rule.  Experi- 
ments conducted  show  that  the  common 
varieties  of  pecans  can  be  placed  in  two 
groups  as  a  result  of  their  floral  char- 
acteristics and  their  pollination  require- 
ments. 

In  the  first  group  the  pistillate  flowers 
become  receptive  about  the  same  time 
that  the  stamlnate  flowers  Bhed  their 
pollen.  With  thfti  group,  therefore,  no 
special  provision  is  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  cross  pollination.  The  varieties 
which  have  been  placed  In  Group  I  nre: 
Alley.  Centennial.  Haven.  Mobile,  Pabst. 
Rome,  San  Saba  and  Success. 

With  the  varieties  placed  in  Group  II 
the  pistillate  flowers  are  receptive  from 
two  to  ten  days  before  the  staminate 
flowers  shed  their  pollen,  hence  a  large 
percentage  of  the  stigmas  are  dried  be- 
fore pollen  is  available  and  self-sterillty 
results. 

Varieties  placed  in  the  second  group 
are  the  Appomattox.  Curtis,  Delmas. 
Frotscher.  Moneymaker.  President,  Rus- 
sell, Stuart,  Teche,  Van  Deman.  Pollen 
from  the  stamlnate  flowers  of  the  varie- 
ties in  Group  I,  however.  Is  available  at 
about  the  correct  time  to  pollinate  the 
stigmas  of  the  flowers  of  those  varieties 
In  Group  II.  Hence,  it  Is  possible  prop- 
erly, to  cross-pollinate  the  varieties 
listed  in  Group  II  with  those  listed  in 
Group  I. 

Pecans  are  more  difficult  to  propagate 
than  are  most  other  deciduous  fruit 
trees.  The  planter,  however,  must  often 
be  his  own  nurseryman,  especially  in 
new  regions,  because  trees  of  a  variety 
suited  to  his  section  are  frequently  not 
available  from  nurseries.  Experience 
has  shown  that  moderately  cool,  cloudy 
days,  without  wind  or  rain,  are  best  for 
the  budding  or  grafting  or  pecans.  Hot 
days  with  dry  winds  should  be  avoided 
and  preferably  budding  should  not  be 
attempted  on  rainy  days  or  in  the  early 
mornings  following  heavy  fogs  or  dews. 

SELECTION  OF  SEED 

Suggestions  concerning  the  selection 
of  nuts  for  the  production  of  seedlings 
can  be  given  as  follows:  (1)  Choose 
plump  nuts  of  medium  size:  (2)  select 
from  thrifty,  productive,  bearing  trees, 
free  from  disease:  (3)  It  Is  believed 
seeds  should  be  selected  from  a  latitude 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  finally. 

.  Seeds  should  be  retained,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the 
time  of  harvest.  They  should  not  be 
permitted  to  dry,  but  if  drying  has  oc- 
curred they  should  be  soaked  before  be- 
ing planted.  The  nuts  should  be  strati- 
fied immediately  after  harvest  and  held 
at  a  low  temperature  in  a  dark  place 
until  the  ground  is  prepared  for  plant- 
ing. 

Seeds  may  be  planted  immediately 
after  harvest,  in  which  case  stratifica- 
tion is  not  necessary.  Generally,  how- 
ever, they  are  planted  in  the  early 
spring  following  stratification  during 
the  winter  months,  this  lessens  the  risk 
of  loss  by  attacks  of  mice  and  other 
rodents. 

The  seed  bed  should  be  of  a  light 
sandy  soil  and  mus  be  well  prepared. 
The  nuts  should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches  and  eight  to  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which  may  be 
from  four  to  six  feet  distant. 

The  development  of  the  seedling  dur- 
ing the  first  season  Is  confined  largely 
-to.  the  tap  root.  The  growth  above 
ground   may    f Continued  on   Page  Hi 
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Wipe  Out  the  Death  Causing,  Profit 
Taking  Louse. 

These  blood  sucking,  profit  stealing 
pests  every  year  actually  kill  millions 
of  chicks  and  almost  wipe  out  egg  pro- 
duction in  many  flocks.  Thousands  of 
■alisfied  users  quickly  proved  the 
amazing  power  of  this  discovery  and 
now  refuse  to  he  without  it. 

Fails  to  Find  Louse  in  Six  Months. 

J.  Franklin  Briggs,  Lynn  Haven,  Fla., 
■ays:  "Ever  since  I  started  URing  Lice- 
Go  six  months  ago  I  haven't  found  a 
louse  in  my  tlock.  It's  easy  now  to  keep 
my  birds  clean — and  I  get  more  eggs 
and  better  chickens." 

Saves  Baby  Chicks 

"Every  year  until  now  I  have  lost 
many  baby  chicks  from  lice.  Since  us- 
ing I,iee-Go,  I  have  never  lost  a  single 
chick.  Its  results  <tre  amazing." — M. 
Johnson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Doubles  Egg  Yield 

"One  package  of  Lice-Go  got  rid  of 
ell  the  lice  In  my  flock,  so  I  gave  the 
second  package  to  my  neighbor  to  use 
on  hiR  badly  lice-infested  chickens.  Not 
only  did  it  drive  away  all  the  lice,  but 
bis  egg  yield  jumped  from  17  es:gs  a 
day  to  46.  Weak,  sick  birds  were 
Quickly  toned  up  and  beeran  to  lay  for 
the  first  time  In  months." — J.  Fair- 
holme,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
l«lce-Go  users  are  now  reordering  in 
burger  quantities  than  ever.  They  re- 
fuse to  be  without  It.  It's  easy  to  give. 
Simply  drop  a  Lice-Go  tablet  in  the 
birds'  drinking  water.  The  minerals 
taken  into  the  bird's  system  come  out 
thru  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin  and  every 
louse  and  mite  quickly  leaves  the  body. 
It  Is  guaranteed  to  help  the  hatchablllty 
of  the  eggs,  and  cannot  injure  flavor  of 
cegs  or  meat;  It  is  harmless  to  chicks 
and  does  not  affect  the  plumage.  A 
tew  days'  treatment  at  the  start  and 
tben  a  little  added  to  the  drinking  water 
each  month  Is  all  that  Is  necessary. 

So  confident  Is  Mr.  Hick  that  Llce-Go 
will  rid  your  flock  of  every  louse  or 
mite  that  he  offers  to  let  any  reader  of 
this  paper  try  Llce-Go  without  risking 
a  penny. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Bend  no  money — Just  your  name  and  ari  - 
fraaa  to  Cnaa.  M.  Hick,  Dept.  »;<•<  1018  8. 
Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  III.  A  card  will  do. 
Ha  will  send  you  two  large  double  strength 
4l.t0  packages.  When  they  arrive,  depoalt 
only  |i  00  and  poelage  with  the  poatman. 
If  you  are  not  abaolutely  autlafted  after 
thirty  days'  trial  your  money  will  be  re- 
nandad  Immediately. 

Dan'!  bnliaia  to  aratpt  tlili  offer  as  it  lnjully  goar- 
•aaatd.  Two  Mc  Chicago  bmlu  say  thai  Mr  lii.k  will 
Is  aaaeUjr  aa  ba  agrees  without  aumtiun  at  ar*u*u»nt 


In  order  to  know  just  what  you  are 
doing.    Guesswork  invites  failure. 

If  the  chicks  begin  to  show  signs  of 
failing  appetite  miss  one  feed,  giving 
epsom  salts  instead.  If  the  droppings 
become  pasty  and  pale  you  are  not 
feeding  enough  charcoal.  Burnt  wood 
is  the  greatest  bowel  regulator  for 
chicks;  therefore,  they  should  be  given 
plenty  of  this  material. 

Get  the  young  chicks  out  onto  the 
ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Pon  t  be 
afraid  of  cold  weather.  Cold  air  is  fine 
for  chicks,  but  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  chilled.  If  they  have 
been  properly  "hardened  off,"  chicks 
will  be  able  to  run  outdoors  in  freezing 
weather.  We  had  2400  out  on  the 
ground  February  9,  when  the  mercury 
stood  between  30  and  40  degrees  and 
there  was  snow  on  the  near-by  hills. — ■ 
C.  E.  ARMSTRONG. 


Keeping  Chicks  in  Healthy  Condition 

ALWAYS  feed  chicks  according  to 
their  appetite,  taking  care  not  to 
give  them  more  than  they  will  clean  up 
before  the  next  feed.  Feed  by  measure, 

Proven  New 
Kfey  Keeps 
Chickens 

Free  from 
Lice 

Amazing  Discovery  Revolutionizes  All 
Lice  Killing  Methods.  Mineralized 
Water  Keeps  Birds  Lice  Free.  No 
More  Dusting   or  Spraying. 

Permanent  freedom  from  lice  and 
mites  is  now  assured  every  poultry 
raiser.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers, 
for  the  first  time,  are  keeping  their 
flocks  permanently  free  from  these  pests 
without  dusting,  spraying,  greasing  or 
doing  any  work  themselves.  The  use 
of  a  scientific  discovery  perfected  last 
year  has  revolutionized  all  commonly 
accepted  methods  for  keeping  poultry 
free  from  lice  and  mites.  No  other 
method  as  sure,  easy>  and  quick  has 
ever  been  found. 


Pullet  Pasturing 

IN  RAISING  30,000  chickens  during 
the  past  ten  years,  we  have  ever  ftept 
in  mind  the  importance  of  employing 
natural  methods.  Health  and  vigor  are 
conserved  and  promoted  by  keeping  the 
young  chicks  and  pullets  outdoors  just 
as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  pullets  are  ten  weeks  old 
they  are  placed  in  small  colony  houses 
and  moved  out  into  a  brush  pasture. 
The  little  houses  are  set  on  runners, 
which  permits  them  to  be  moved  to 
fresh  pasture  easily,  the  birds  being 
shut  up  inside  at  night  and  a  string  of 
houses  fastened  together  and  pulled 
with  a  tractor  to  the  new  location. 

As  the  nights  become  warm  our 
young  birds  take  to  the  trees,  where 
they  roost  in  the  pure  air,  safe  from 
vermin  infection.  Plenty  of  deep,  cool 
shade  is  important  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months.  Tree  shade  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  buildings,  as  chick- 
ens are  apt  to  huddle  together  and  get 
"lousy"  in  the  latter  location. — C.  E. 
A  It. M STRONG. 


Hog  Business  Improving 

THAT  the  pure  bred  hog  business  is 
"coming  back"  rapidly  is  the  asser- 
tion of  Alec  W  ilson,  genial  and  able 
livestock  superintendent  of  the  famous 
Italian  Vineyard  Company,  Guasti  (San 
Bernardino  County).  "We  have  shipped 
more  breeding  stock  this  year  than 
last,''  asserted  Wilson  recently,  and 
prices,  while  on  a  lower  scale  than  dur- 
ing the  boom  days,  have  been  satisfac- 
tory." 

The  Berkshire  herd  maintained  on 
this  famous  ranch  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  in  California.  Mr.  Wilson 
says  his  company  has  specialized  on 
this  breed  because  of  its  asserted  popu- 
larity with  packers.  "After  all,"  the 
veteran  stockman  points  out,  "hogs  are 
produced  primarily  for  meat  and  the 
heavy  lard  type  of  the  old  days  no 
longer  is  in  demand.  We  feel  that  the 
breeder  should  bear  in  mind  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  his  business,  which  is 
to  please  the  packer,  as  well  as  the 
palate  of  the  ultimate  consumer." 

Wilson  is  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  livestock  men  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  proving  his  versatility  by 
conducting  a  very  successful  Guernsey 
dairy,  as  well  as  a  large  swine  depart-1 
ment. 


Feed  Chicks  Simply 

THE  more  simply  chicks  are  fed  the 
better  they  will  grow.  A  ration  of 
clean  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  together 
with  a  good  supply  of  milk  and  green 
feed.  Is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  to  start  chicks  off  with  rich 
feed  in  an  attempt  to  force  development. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that 
chicks  be  fed  nothing  until  they  are  60 
to  70  hours  old.  They  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  hunger  and  become  weakened,  we 
find,  in  this  time;  therefore,  we  prefer 
to  begin  feeding  the  chicks  50  hours 
after  they  are  hatched. 

We  feed  no  mash  at  all,  thus  elim- 
inating bowel  trouble,  leg  weakness  and 
overdrinking.  This  year  we  fed  8500 
chicks  without  a  trace  of  bowel  trouble. 
The  little  birds  made  a  wonderful 
growth.— C.  E.  ARMSTRONG. 

CITRUS  THORNS  MAKE  MELODY 

Tree  thorns  make  good  phonograph 
needles,  according  to  James  Pierce, 
grower  of  sub-tropical  fruits. 
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^Cow  Testers  Know 
that  DeLaval  Separators 
Skim  the  Cleanest 


Statements  from  over  half  the  cow  testers  employed  by  cow  test- 
ing associations  throughout  the  United  States,  reaching  over  6000 
farms,  give  additional  proof  of  the  superior  skimming  efficiency  of 
De  Laval  Separators. 

Cow  testers  know  best  of  all  what  cream  separators  are  used  most, 
which  skim  cleanest  and  last  longest,  because  they  regularly  test  the 
skim-milk  from  the  separators  owned  by  their  members.    They  say: 

—"I  find  on  an  average  De  Laval  Separators  skim  cleaner— from  a  trace  to  .04  of 

one  per  cent.  Thirteen  out  of  nineteen  separators  here  are  De  Laval*."*  (.01  of 

one  per  cent  equals  one  lb.  out  of  every  10,000.) 
-"Out  of  48  separator  titers  29  use  De  I.avals.  I've  found  them  I  he  Im-si  ski  mm  era 

for  the  longest  time."* 
—'•28  members  have  separators,  and  22  are  De  Lavals.     ThPy  give  the  he*l 

satisfaction  after  considering  all  points. "• 
— "De  Laval  Separators  have  no  equal  for  quality  and 

efficiency.    15  out  of  20  are  De  Lavals."* 
-"90%  of  the  separators  used  hy  my  members  are  Ito 

\a\u\-    The  majority  skim  closer  than  .02  of  one 

per  cent."* 

—"The  De  Laval  is  a  very  i  lose  skimmer  oiider 
any  and  all  conditions.   95'/,  of  the  separators 
here  are  De  Lavals."* 
—•'I  have85 members  and  18  use  De  I.avals.  I  have 

not  had  one  test  below  .us  of  one  per  cent.' 
•Authorities  for  these  statements  from  eow 
testers,  together-wlth  many  others  equally  good, 
are  contained  In  a  booklet  entitled  'Tow  Test 
its— What  They  Do  and  What  They  Say  Annul 
De  Uival  Cream  Separators  and  Milkers.  " 
send  for  it — contains  Information  ahottr 
the  value  of  inw  testing  associations. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

«l   BEALK  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO 


You  Get  More, 
Richer  and  Smoother  Cream 
from  a  De  Laval 


Sold 
on  easy 
terms 


Over 
"•2,500,000 
in  use 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


235 1 Q  Wood  St. 
"TT»WA.  KANS. 


Room  235IQ  Mage*  B'dg. 
PITTSBURGH.  HA. 


the  Blue  Ribbon  event 

CALIFORNIA 
VALENCIA 
ORANGE 
SHOW 

Citrus  Gems  in 
Egyptian  Settings 

ANAHEIM 
MAY  22-30 


Grape  Mildew 

For  control  of  this  disease 
use  Ortho  Dusting  Sulphur. 

Finest  sulphur  on  the 
market.  Flows  like  liquid 
through  the  dusting-  ma- 
chine and  not  only  covers 
the  vines  more  uniformly, 
but  goes  farther. 

Contains  no  acid  so  cannot  burn 
the  leaves. 


Patents 


Write  tortny  for  free  inatructlon 
book  and  "Evidence  of  Concep- 
tion"   blank.      Send  sketch  or 
model    for    personal    opinion.  CI.AKKN'CK 
O'llKIKX.    Keitlstereil    Patent    lawyer.  Kill 


The  amazing  endur- 
ance and  low  upkeep 
costs  of  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  prove  the 
value  of  Holt  highest 
grade  materials  and 
workmanship. 


Built  in  foar  a/zea 
Write  for  catalog 


There's 
Only  One 
Caterpillar 

HOLT 

Builds  It 


HOLT 

STOCKTON,  CAUK 
WORIA.  Ola 


n  .  ;  1.1 1  .. 


■  1 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  anil  most  economical  coat  oil 
gas  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
invention  la  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  in  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  ooal 
rtove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  Ma 
priming,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  tura  SJ 
valve  and  get  an  Intense  heat  that  la  rsgu* 
lated  at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood  anal 
better.    Brings  happinesa  Into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner  la  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  ts 
send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  you 
see  how  It  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It* 
plalna  all.  CONOW  BURNER  CO.,  1S-A 
fninmhm  mvm..  Sun  Francisco,  Calif. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OP  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


MAT  6.  1923. 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  'RATES 

£0  cent*  -»  lin*  (itrrate  1  words). 
For  white  npar«,  rut,  or  di*pluy  type, 
most  Is  romptitM.  according;  to  total 
ura""*  orcHpled   t»,v  »dvertlfleni©Dt«. 

Advcrtlnrtiirut-.  most  reach  us  IS 
day*  before  dwle  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  und  FARM.  Broad- 
way  at   Klerenth,    I.r>«   Aug*  It**. 


JPOULTRV^ 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRY   FARMER — 

The  baby  chick  season  1*  Just  starting,  and 
ae  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented ua  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  they 
■vrchased  from  ua  la»t  year  that  I  fael  at 
liberty  to  address  you  at  thla  time  for  your 
eider.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
laese  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  are  uaed. 
aid  every  egg  that  gv>«s  into  the  Incubators 
I*  eelected  from  thoroughbred  flocko  that 
have  been  Hoganlsed.  Prices  for  May  are 
•a  follows: 

80  110 

White  Leghorns  $«.0°  $11.50 

Hhode  Island  Reda   1,  02 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks   9.50  1SS» 

Anconas    »  00      1»  00 

Brown  Legboma   »  «<l      15  ?J 

Muff  Orphlngtona   9  50      IS.  SO 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year?  Conkey'a  Buttermilk  starting  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chicks. 

AN3KL    VV\  ROBISOK. 

1196-91  Market  St..  San  Franclaco.  Calif. 

P.  8. — WE  ARE  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS  FOR  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS 
AND   BROODERS.     SEND   FOR  CATALOG. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
We  hat-.-h  from  purebred,  specially  selected, 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
SBO-egg  straina.  Our  hlgn-quallty  chicks  will 
make  vou  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns. 12Hc;  Reds.  lS'ic:  Barred  Rocks. 
17  Vic;  White  Wyandottes.  25c  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  suppllea.  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. ELEC-CHICK  HATCHERIES.  Dept 
"L,"  Burbank.  Calif.  References.  State  Bank 
af  Burbank. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  Chhka 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
ess-producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accredited  br  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices.  May  and  June.  $3.50  per  Jj". 
H  60  per  50;  $12  per  1M.  Special  prices  500 
to  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  in  advance;  you  pay  oh  delivery.  Es- 
labllshed  1191  Our  experience  covera  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBA- 
TOR CO..  4lt  Seventh  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS—  12th  year  specializing  In 
properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Hatred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  *I1- 
norcaa.  White  Wvandottea.  Blue  Andalualans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
rarly.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  A  Hatchery, 
lloute  1.  Box  246.. King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

PETALUMA    HATt'HlRY — Established  1902. 

Choice  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  selected 
heavy-laying  breading  stock.  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Chicks  during  May  and  June,  112.50  per  100, 
$116  per  1000.  We  positively  guarantee  jiafe 
■  nival  and  full  count  -»f  good,  strong  chlcka. 
and  no  queatlons  a-Ued  I.  W.  CLARK.  Box 
168,   Petaluma.  Calif. 

BLFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY. 

MAY  AND  JU.VK  HATCHES 
a  specialty.     Rested  breeders  used.  BABY 
CHICKS,  $16  per  hundred.    Don't  buy  chicks 
till   vou  get  my  free  circular.     MRS.  W.  T. 
WHEELER.  Berkeley.  Cal..  Rt.  1.  Box  496-E. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chlx  from  selected 
flocks  mated  with  males  having  pedigree 
record  by  aire's  dam  of  240-297  eggs  per  year. 
Price  per  100:  April.  $12.50;  May  and  June. 
$12.  Safe  arrival  full  count  live,  strong  vhlx 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY. 
476  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks  and  hatching 
egge  from  individually  selected,  orchard- 
range  birds.  An  unusually  alert,  vigorous, 
egg-laying  strain  of  real  merit.  Progressive 
poultrvmen  demand  the  best.  Surprisingly 
low  prices:  ask  for  them.  CURTIS  WHITE 
JJB<;HORN  RANCH,  Route  2.  Box  29.  Gar- 
elena.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stock,  well  mated. 

REDUCED  PRICES  April.  May  and  June. 
White  r<  horns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Leghorn  pullets  8  weeks  old  and  older. 
Bafe  arrival  guaranteed.  The  J.  H.  STL'BBE 
POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  P.  O. 
Box  (7C.  Pale  Alto.  Calif. 

HANSON'S    Pedigree  S.   C.    White  Leghorns. 

Over  HHVegg  flock  average  for  t  years, 
©wer  221-es;g  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
Winners  la  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  HANSON,  Corvallla. 
Oregon. 

WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  seaaon  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
{••  Barred  Rocka  and  Anconas.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatchery.  Campbell,  Calif. 

BROWN  LEOHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  *  EGGS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR. INGOMAR.  FIREFLY— BEST  ON 
COAST.     CA3A  DB   ROSAS.  CARMEL,  CAL. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CTtlX — Beat  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
AH  popular  varieties.  Hatching  each  week. 
LlNOO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
dugo  Sts..  Burbank.  Calif. 

BaUY  CHICKS— Bvery  day.  Get  your  order 
'nearly.  You  know  WHY.    Send  for  prices. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE.  640  South  Main 
m.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.   

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  8hell  to  Mar- 
ket,   oh    application    to    COULSON  COM- 

PAST,   Petaluma.  Calif.  

BOURBONS — Quickly  maturing.  Eggs  re- 
duced   for   May   and   June.     Free  catalog. 

The  Ferris  Ran<-h.  Grand  Ave..  Pomonn.  t'alif. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  baby  chirks.  Ill  p"e7 
100.    Poultry  equipment  Co.,  Burbank.  Cal. 


^POULTRY_ 

PROFITABLE     POULTRY  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES.    Thousands  vigor- 
ous chicks,  turks.  ducklings  every 
week  from   unforced,   high  winter 
egg-producing  110-290  egg  White. 
Brown.    Buff   Legs. :     Barred.  W. 
Rocka;  Reds:  Anconas;  Mlnorcas; 
Brahmaa:    Wvandottes:  Andalu- 
They   clear   money   laying  abundant 
nigh-priced    winter    egga      Customers  after 
trtsi  say:    "Rather  pay  115  your  trapnested 
mown  Legs,  than  $12  some  others":  "After  4 
years  with  S700  your  chicks  (Legs..  B.  Mm.) 
.•J"   '»00  again";   "Ralaed   »4  Reds  out  of 
"n  road  74  houra."    Price,  quality,  profit 
right    chicks,  turka  ready.   Write  Box  O.  13 
N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

CARMEL  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
tJSSSL.  IN  CALIFORNIA ;  GOLDBANK- 
.V£PER  KING  STRAIN ;  BABY  TURKS 
£££  EOG8.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
'-asa  da  Rosea.  Carmel-by-the-Sea.  Calif. 

WILD     BLOODED     TURKEYS— Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.      Prices   right.      Small  and 
large  orders  promptly   taken   care  of.  Jen- 
Klns.  the  Veteran,  R.  3.  Box  148,  Burbank. 

HART'S    MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TURKEYS 
end  eggs.    Albert  M   Hart.  Clements.  Calif. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


A  PLACE  WORTH  WHILE— Foothill  ranch 
for  sale.  198  acres,  50  acres  number  one 
hull  land.  60  acres  sultahle  for  grain,  bal- 
ance good  grazing;  38  acrea  hog  fen-.-ed.  42 
acre*  cattle  fenced.  12  acrea  cross-fenced, 
partly  cleared  and  planted  to  fruit  trees, 
many  now  In  bearing:  3000  gallon  well  In 
center  of  orchard;  other  springs.  Four-room 
house,  cabin,  pump  house  and  pig  pen»: 
»moo  worth  of  oak  timber;  $2.10  worth  of 
tools,  other  Items:  I  1-3  miles  northeast  of 
Badger  on  county  road.  Price  $3800.  Frank 
Mison.  Radcer.  Calif. 


CLARKABOTA  FIGS 

We  are  offering  a  few  choice  acres  of  land, 
minted  to  figs,  three  miles  rrftm  the  city  of 
Stockton.  The  Meal  location  of  this  property 
glvea  it  a  real  estate  value  far  In  excess  of 
any  other  fig  land  offered  the  nubile.  Write 
for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  full  in- 
formation. 

CLARKADOTA  FIG  PLANTATIONS. 
201    Flatlron  Building. 
 San  Francisco.  Cal.  

OCR  BACK-TO- LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  fried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage: 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento,.  Calif. 
FOR   SALE — 80   acres;    3  a.   bearing  pears. 

apples,  peaches,  etc..  3  a.  alfalfa.  Good  well 
pump'g  plant.  Plastered  house.  Good  climate: 
no  fogs.  $5000.    Eva  C.  Harper.  Baratow.  Cal. 

^ARM_J^ND^O^^A^E_ 

THE   CHARLES    WEEKS   SYSTEM   OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE   ACRE    AND  INDEPENDENCE: 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  thoee 
who  dealre  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  J<o.  2  Is  now  being  estab- 
lished at  Owensmouth.  California.  26  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHAP.LES  WEEKS.   Owensmouth.  Calif. 

ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut.  berry  land;  de- 
lightful healthful  climate;  fine  water,  roads: 
electricity,  telephones:  on  R.  R. :  three  acres 
up.  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02. 
Publicity  Committee,   Paradise.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.     Give   particulars   and   lowest  price. 
JOHN  J.  BLACK.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wisconsin 

FOR  SALE— Millions  of  tomato  plants  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  ready  April  15  to  June  15. 
Canners  and  large  growers,  write  for  prices. 
We  grow  and  ship  out  more  tomato  planta 
than  all  the  other  growers  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia comhined — about  4  million  to  Utah 
alone.  Reference:  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
«nv  hank  or  businessman  In  Pomona.  Twenty 
venrs'  experience.  Order  copy  of  our  beok. 
"THE  HOME  GARDEN."  It  will  tell  you 
how.  60c  prepaid.   L.  C.  Johnson  Pomona.  Cal. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Hardy,  field- 
grown  plants.  Vlneleas  Yam  our  apeclslty: 
higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hall;  one- 
half  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Nancy  Hall.  Georgia  Yam  and  Yellow  Jer- 
seys. Better  plants  at  lower  prices.  White  for 
quotations  In  various  quantities.  STONE  it 
STEVENSON.  410  Security  Bldg..  Loa  Angeles. 

SWEET   CLOVER   seed.     Grows  to   I  feet. 

Sweet-scented  white  blossoms.  10c  a  pack- 
age.     Mrs.  J.  M.  Mendenhall.  Pleasanton,  Calif. 

GIANT  WINTER   RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F.  R.  Walker.  Puente.  Calif. 

'^IOrVRS^A^DTO^A^CO 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — 
Chewing:  5  pounds.  $1.75;  10  pounds.  $3. 
Smoking:  5  pounds.  $1.25:  10  pounds.  $2;  20 
pounds,  $3.60.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 
BACCO UNION.  Paduceh.  Ky. 

SWITCHES.  Transformations.  Bobs.  Curls, 
Puffs,  Braids.  Wigs.  Toupees,  etc..  sent  on 
approval,  cash  or  credit.  Combings  made  up. 
Agents  wanted.  BROWN  A  BROWN.  523  E. 
Kmadway.  Suite  (,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

"mis^eTITi^ous^' 

BEAUTY  PACK  made  In  your  own  home.  In- 
expensive, easily  made.     Price  of  formula, 
I2C    Addresa  Box  M.  ORCHARD  end  KAi:lt 


KODAKS,   CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  bv  experts. 

Wirastead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list  and  how  to 
get  the  free  camera. 

 livestock  

SHORTHORNS.  HEREFORDS  *  JERSEYS 
for  sale  on  terms  or  trade  for  Pacific  Coast 
?r  Tsxss  real  estate.  Also  horns  on  Nstlonal 
highway,  adjacent  Bryan  and  A.  *  M.  Col 
lege,  10-room  tile  residence.  12  seres  land 
ready  for  subdividing.  J.T.Lawler.  Bryan. Tex. 
REGISTERED  Percherons.  Writs  for  Informa- 
tion.    H.^Q.  LearnecLH^Stockton,  Calif. 

TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks.  pumi>s.  cyl- 
inders; surfsce  lrrlgat.  pipe  sll  sizes,  used. 
I.  *  In.,  cheap.  New  galr.  tanks,  all  sizes; 
large  used  redwood  tanks  DEMMITT  CO.. 
120  N.  Main.    Yards.  Sit  Yale.  Los  Angeles 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEEKEEPING    taught       Instruction  lessons, 
dime  ea/ch.    Spencer  Apiaries.  Sawtelte.  Cal. 

HEMSTITCHING.   Flrotlng  attachment.'  Fits 
aay  mach.    Artistic  work.    Illustration,  de- 
scrln  .  B    Krafft.  Box  896-OF.  San  Fran..  Cal. 


Hive  Entrances  Clear 

NOTHING  wears  out  the  delicate, 
gauzy  wings  of  bees  quicker  than 
to  force  them  to  fly  in  and  out  of  the 
hive  entrance  through  obstructions  of 
any  kind.  Furthermore,  obstructions 
cause  a  distinct  loss  of  time. 

Hundreds  of  incoming  bees  strike 
obstructing  grass  or  weeds  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  losing  several  minutes  be- 
fore they  can  recover  and  crawl  Into 
the  entrance.  On  a  day  when  perhaps 
20  pounds  of  nectar  la  coming  In  this 
loss  of  time  and  bees  may  be  quite 
serious. 

One  way  to  avoid  this  loss  is  to  cut 
the  grass  in  front  of  the  entrance  twice 
in  the  spring,  then  hoe  the  ground  clean 
over  a  space  about  two  feet  square  in 
front  of  each  hive. 

A  light  mattock  or  an  old  carpenter's 
adz  Is  a  fine  tool  for  clearing  hive 
entrances. 

For  a  permanent  apiary,  salt  or  dis- 
tillate can  be  used  to  keep  down  weed 
growth,  but  is  rather  expensive  when 
there  are  hundreds  of  hives.  Such  ma- 
terials should  not  be  applied  when  the 
bees  are  flying  freely. — J.D.  BIXBY  SR. 


SEPTIC  TANKS  COST  LITTLE 

Materials  for  a  septic  tank,  which 
can  be  constructed  by  a  fanner  during 
his  spare  time,  cost  only  $7.0  to  $35.  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  agricul- 
tural engineers. 


Causes  of  Spring-  Dwindling 

This  condition,  which  is  called 
"spring  dwindling."  begins  with  the 
first  crowding  of  the  broodnest  In 
August  or  September.  The  remedy  Is 
to  give  more  room  in  the  b*ood  nest 
Full  combs  should  be  taken  out  and 
their  places  filled  with  empties,  not 
foundation  sheets. 

"Swarming  out"  of  the  weak,  dis- 
coursed little  colonies  may  be  expected 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 
Unable  to  keep  their  little  broods  prop 
erly  warmed  dining  .the  cool  nights  of 
winter  the  bees  become  discouraged 
and  leave  the  hive  on  a  warm,  sunny 
day,  to  their  own  certain  destruction. 
I  have  seen  such  a  swarm  clustered  on 
a  fence  post 

I  know  of  no  way  to  save  these  small 
colonies  except  by  purchasing  a  few 
pounds  of  package  bees  from  some 
earlier  locality.  Small  colonies  contain- 
ing exceptionally  valuable  queens  may 
justify  the  high  prices  which,  have  to  be 
paid  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

J.  D.  BIXBY. 


A SUBSCRIBER  asks:  "What  Is 
wrong  with  my  bees?  They  have 
been  storing  honey  steadily  during 
September  and  October  from  wild  buck- 
wheat and  blue-curls,  until  they  are 
stuffed  full.  I  have  had  to  give  some 
colonies  a  second  'super.'  In  spite  of 
this  abundant  food  supply,  most  of  my 
colonies  have  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
handful.  Some  hives  do  not  contain 
more  than  a  pint  of  bees.  What  is  the 
trouble?" 

Here  Is  a  case  of  "too  much  of  a  good 
thing."  The  bees  have  stored  honey 
until  the  queen  Is  crowded  out  and 
has  scant  room  to  lay  eggs.  As  fast  as 
brood  hatches  (emerges)  the  cells  are 
filled  with  honey.  Instead  of  being  re- 
served for  the  queen  to  lay  In. 

As  hundreds  of  bees  are  dying  frrJffi 
old  age  daily  and  few  are  hatching  to 
take  their  places,  the  colony  is  thus  so 
reduced  in  numbers  that  It  may  be 
unable  properly  to  care  for  the  first 
spring  hatch  of  bees  and  consequently 
perishes. 


Are  There  Drawbacks  to  Beekeeping? 


AN  EASTERN  reader  Inquires:  "Are 
there  no  drawbacks  to  California 
beekeeping?" 

Well,  yes;  one  of  them  crawled 
through  the  apiary  the  other  day.  It 
was  4  feet  8  Inches  long  and  had  more 
rattles  than  a  flivver.  But  don't  let 
that  alarm  you;  I  kept  bees  for  seven 
years  at  various  points  in  the  Sierra 
Madres  before  I  saw  the  first  live  rat- 
tler. Still,  It  Is  well  to  be  cautious 
when  out  in  the  hills. 

Tarantulas,  centipedes  and  scorpions 
never  seem  to  bite  any  one;  while 
poisonous  spiders  are  too  slow  to  over- 
take anything  faster  than  a  snail. 

Bee  diseases  are  at  times  a  serious 
drawback,  but  are  traceable  largely  to 
neglect  or  Improper  treatment.  Most 
of  these  originate  primarily  In  a  nat- 
ural shortage  of  food  for  the  bees,  or 


one  resulting  from  the  greed  of  bee- 
keepers. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  bee  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment  Is  a  safe- 
guard. However,  one  always  baa  the 
county  Inspector  of  apiaries  to  call 
upon  for  assiatance.  He  is  paid  for 
doing  thaV  kind  of  work. 

The  most  serious  drawback  with  the 
average  newcomer  is  unwillingness  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  under  utterly 
changed  conditions  or  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others.  The  usual  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons  may  be  expected 
here  as  in  any  climate — drouths,  floods, 
heat  waves,  frosts — and  all  have  their 
effect  upon  the  bee  and  upon  the  apl- 
aritit'a  income. 

Intelligent,  industrious  effort,  never- 
theless, will  make  a  financial  success 
of  beekeeping  In  California,  as  it  will 
of  any  other  established  agricultural 
industry— J.  D.  BIXBT  BR. 


Prepare  to  Feed  Bees  Now,  and  Play  Safe 


APIARISTS  of  the  citrus  afcd  sage 
brush  regions  should  prepare  to 
feed  their  bees  now,  in  order  to  carry 
them  through  next  winter.  This  may 
sound  like  calamity-howling,  but  we 
Hre  now  in  the  midst  of  what  la  likely 
to  prove  a  hundred-day  scarcity  of  bee 
forage. 

This  will  lead  to  prompt  restriction 
of  breeding  by  the  queens,  the  stores  In 
the  hives  will  be  rapidly  consumed  by 
feeding  the  brood,  and  the  present  large 
colonies  rapidly  reduced  by  their  con- 
stant search  for  supplies.  There  la  a 
possibility  that  the  spring  rains  will 
produce  a  fair  crop  of  buckwheat,  blue 
curl  and  other  honey  flowers,  but  the 
chances  are  the  bees  will  be  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
store  sufficient  honey  to  last  them 
through  the  winter. 

The  early  promise  of  a  bumper  crop 
of  orange  honey  later  was  reduced  to 
barely  an  average,  and  scarcely  a  quar- 
ter crop  of  sage  honey  will  be  gathered, 


on  account  of  dry  weather  and  the  rav- 
ages of  the  sage  weevil. 

II  Is  advisable,  therefore,  to  feed  all 
light  colonies  during  the  summer  of  a 
droulhy  season.  During  the  spring  the 
hives  are  full  of  young  brood  and  the 
queens  are  laying  rapidly.  The  beaa 
must  be  fed  heavily  or  moved  to  alfalfa 
fields  or  other  summer  range. 

I  have  known  of  seasons  when,  a 
month  after  orange  blossom  time,  not  a 
handful  of  brood  or  five  pounda  of 
honey  could  be  found  In  any  hive  of  a 
large  apiary.  Take  no  chances  of  your 
bees  being  reduced  to  such  ext  re  ml  ties, 
but  provide  plenty  of  feed. — J.  D. 
BIXBY  SR. 
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Joe  Lewis  Knows  Beans 


(Continued  From  Page  S) 


threshing  we  prefer  a  steam  engine  to 
one  driven  by  a  gas  motor,  because  the 
former  furnishes  steady  power  and 
lots  of  it,  two  things  which  are  very 
necessary  in  threshing  beans.  More 
than  cnce  we  have  helped  out  neigh- 
bors who  have  got  stuck  trying  to  run 
their  bean  thresher  with  a  gas  tractor. 

"We  use  horses  for  field  wor'k.  We 
use  about  120  work  horses.  Mules  are 
better  for  road  work,  but  because  their 
feet  are  small,  they  sink  so  deep  into 
our  soft,  sandy  soil  that  they  cannot 
do  as  much  work  as  horses.  We  use 
the  broad-hooved  Percherons  and  raise 
our  own  colts." 

I    Guy  is  foreman  of  the  horse  depart- 
f  ment  and  this   year  is  raising  about 
forty-five  fine  colts  from  sixty  brood 
I  mares.    He  has  made  a  special  study 
I  of  harness  and  saddles,  especially  col- 
lars and  hames,  and  is  known  as  an 
expert  in  fitting  them  to  the  animals 
.  and  in  keeping  both  horses  and  harness 
in  good  working  order. 

Mr.  Lewis  and  his  sons  are  strongly 
;  In  favor  of  co-operative  marketing  and 
tor  six  years  the  former  was  a  director 
In  the  old  bean  growers'  association. 
"The  most  troublesome  factor  In  the 
'  bean  market  is  the  broker,"  declared 
Mr.  Lewis.  "He  and  his  associates  are 
constantly  .trying  to  manipulate  the 
market  for  their  own  selfish  interests, 
at  the  expense  of  both  producer  and 
consumer.   They  try  to  force  the  mar- 
ket down,  in  order  to  buy  beans  at  a 
low  price,  then  inflate  values  and  sell 
at  unreasonably  high  valuations. 

"In  order  to  prevent  such  manipula- 
tion the  association  of  which  I  was  a 
director  used  to  buy  beans  of  non- 
members.  The  Department  of  Justice 
finally  stopped  this,  because  it  was 
considered  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law." 

COST  OF  GROWING  BEANS 

Mr.  Lewis  is  of  the  opinion  that  7 
cents  a  pound  is  a  profitable  price  for 
beans  when  the  season  is  favorable, 
but  that  10  cents  Is  necessary  to  make 
;  money  during  dry  years,  such  as  the 
i  past  four  have  been.     The  price  in 
rAprll  was  8y2  cents  a  pound  and  the 


Such  features  as  the 
overhead  valve  and  cam- 
shaft motor,  three  speed 
transmission,  and  anti- 
friction bearings  of  the 
2 -Ton  Caterpillar  (T35) 
Tractor  are  typical  of 
the  superiority  of  design 
of  the  entire  line  of 
"Caterpillar"  Tractors. 

HOLT 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 
Stockton,  Cmllf.  P.ocia.UL 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock. 
Standard  and  Screw 
Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


coming  crop  was  then  being  contracted 
at  that  figure.  Owing  to  dry  weather 
only  about  a  half  crop  has  been  grown 
in  Ventura  County  the  past  four  years 
and  the  present  season  promised  to  be 
drier  than  ever. 

Whpn  Joe  Lewis  began  growing  lima 
beans  the  yield  was  seven  to  eight 
100-pound  sacks  per  acre  and  the  price 
$2  to  $2.50  per  sack.  By  the  "breeding  of 
better  beans  for  fifty  years  the  yield 
has  been  increased  to  25  or  30  sacks, 
while  the  price  has  risen  to  $8.50.  This 
indicates  an  advance  in  per-acre  re- 
turns from  $17  to  $230.  The  latter 
figure,  however,  is  what  can  be  ob- 
tained for  beans  grown  during  a  good 
season  on  first  class  land. 

Is  there  money  in  growing  lima 
beans?  "There  has  been,"  answered 
Guy  Lewis.  "Since  my  father  came 
here  thirty-four  years  ago  he  made 
enough  money  growing  beans  on  rented 
land  to  buy  this  farm,  which  he  pur- 
chased 17  years  ago.  The  place  has 
since  been  highly  improved.  It  con- 
sists of  8000  acres  of  hill  and  valley 
land.    Half  of  it  is  under  cultivation. 

"My  brothers,  J.  F.  Jr.  and  Searles, 
and  I  assist  him  in  the  management  of 
the  place.  For  many  years  he  has  not 
been  able  to  work  in  the  field,  but  ho 
is  still  the  'big  chief,'  directing  all  the 
ranch  operations. 

PLANT  WALNUTS  AND  ALFALFA 

"We  believe  there  is  more  money  in 
walnuts  and  alfalfa  than  in  beans  and 
therefore  the  cultivated  fields  are  be- 
ing turned  into  meadows  and  nut  or- 
chards. We  are  planting  1200  a«res  to 
beans  this  year  and  produced  last  year 
7500  sacks — a  half  crop.  Our  soil  is 
subirrigated  and  produces  big  crops  of 
alfalfa  without  artificial  watering.  We 
have  800  acres  planted  to  walnuts." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  J.  F. 
Lewis  has  been  badly  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  the  result  of  overwork 
and  exposure.  Although  forced  to  sup- 
port his  drawn  and  withered  form  on 
crutches  and  unable  to  perform  manual 
labor,  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  develop 
California's  lima  bean  industry  has  not 
been  dimmed  or  soured  by  physical 
misfortune. 

*H  used  to  think  that  money  was 
everything,"  he  confessed,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "For  many  years  I  worked  at  a 
terrific  pace,  day  and  night.  At  one 
time  I  farmed  most  of  the  10,000-acre 
Camarillo  ranch.  I  thought  the  human 
machine  could  stand  almost  any  strain 
and  believed  what  we  are  so  often  told 
about  hard  work  not  hurting  anybody. 
Too  late  I  learned  my  mistake.  If, 
however,  my  work  has  helped  others 
along  the  road  to  success,  I  shall  feel 
that  my  life  and  labor  have  not  been  in 
vain." 


Prof.  Bioletti's  Article 

(Continued  From  Page  8) 
the  necessary  trellis  erected,  well  In 
advance  of  the  starting  of  the  buds  in 
spring.  The  vines  now  are  ready  to 
commence  the  second  stage  of  their 
development,  which  will  take  place 
during  the  next  year.  This  method 
can  be  applied  in  any  region,  but  in  the 
sections  of  quick  development  it  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  extra  work 
the  second  year;  the  vines  grow  with 
all  kinds  of  Irregular  and  unsuitable 
shapes  and  at  least  a  year  is  lost  in  ob- 
taining a  full  crop. 

In  the  next  article  the  methods  to 
adopt  to  accomplish  the  first  two  stages 
during  the  first  year  will  be  explained. 

Killing  Dandelions 

EVERY  morning  go  over  the  lawn 
with  a  chisel,  cutting  off  each 
dandelion  below  the  crown.  This  takes 
only  a  little  time  each  day,  but  must 
be  attended  to  dally  to  Insure  success. 
Make  sure  that  no  blossoms  are  left 
and  that  no  plants  go  to  seed. 

The  lawn  should  be  kept  closely 
mowed,  In  order  to  expose  all  the  dan- 
delions and  make  it  easier  to  destroy 
them.  Some  persons  have  been  success- 
ful in  ridding  their  yards  of  dandelions 
by  simply  keeping  all  the  blossoms 
picked  off,  but  cutting  off  the  plants 
la  surer. — B3.  S.  CALLAWAY. 

LEAVE  A  LITTLE  HONEY 
Unless  you  are  sure  there  will  be  a 
good  later  flow  of  honey  leave  a  full 
super  on  every  colony.  Many  an  api- 
arist missed  his  chance  for  a  good  crop 
of  orange  this  year  because  he  took  the 
last  ounce  of  last  year's  bumper  crop 
of  sage  honey  away  from  his  bees. — 

J.  dTb. 


Utif 


Order 

Husky  Baby  Chix  Now 

— for  'winter  laying 


Strong,  vigorous  little  white  Leghorn  chix, 
having  the  ideal  combination  of  pedigree  and 
vitality,  chix  that  will  grow,  thrive  and  pro- 
duce— can  be  ordered  here  now  ! 

These  little  huskies  are  produced,  without 
forcing,  from  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 
flocks  that  have  unlimited  range  365  days  in 
the  year.  Males  are  pedigreed,  with  a  record 
by  sire's  dam  of  from  240  to  297  eggs  per  year. 

Privilege  of  inspection,  guarantee  of  live  de- 
livery full  count.  Prices  per  100 — May  and 
June,  $12.00. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  May  and  June  are  ideal 
months  to  start  raising  chix.  You'll  be  inter- 
ested.    Write  today. 

THE 

Pioneer  Hatchery 

450  6ixth  Street,  Petaluma,  California 
ACCREDITED  BY  SONOMA  CO.  FARM  BUREAU 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 
Pumps 


The -last  word  in  deep  well  pump  efficiency.  Motor  and 
pump  built  into  a  single  unit.  Fewer  bearings  and  less 
working  parts  mean  low  first  cost  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  lubrication  troubles  because  there  are  no  under-surface 
bearings  to  lubricate.  No  trouble  from  sand  or  grit.  No 
oil  in  the  water  to  spoil  the  domestic  supply. 

Built  in  all  sizes  from  6"  to  15".  Each  size  delivering  the 
maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Send  the  coupon. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  full  description  of  the  Bean 
Electric   Turbine-  Pump. 


Name 


Address 
60-P14 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

101  West  Julian  St., 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

Eastern  Factory: 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  (or  EverytliliiE  Needed  In  the 
Care  at  Bees 
fiend  tor  late  price  list  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

18*4  E.  16th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


Uses  "Cutter's" 

Serums  and  Vaccines  he 

dome  his  beat  to  conserve  your 
■  interests.  25  years 
I  concentration  00 
j  one  line  count  foa 
something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 
Berkel  ey       ( U.  S.  License)  California 


IF  YOUR 
VETERINARIAN! 
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A  Telephone  Personality 

In  your  face  to  face  contacts  with  people,  your  appear- 
ance, your  bearing  and  many  other  things  help  you  to  make 
the  right  impression.  But  in  your  telephone  contacts  there 
is  only  one  thing  by  which  you  can  be  judged — your  speech. 

•  An  effective  telephone  personality  is  to-day  a  business 

and  social  asset  Everybody  appreciates  the  person  who 
speaks  distinctly  and  pleasantly,  neither  too  fast  nor  too 
slow,  with  a  clear  enunciation  of  each  word,  with  lips 
facing  the  mouthpiece  and  speaking  into  it.  In  business, 
this  is  the  telephone  personality  which  induces  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  To  the  salesman  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  an  order  and  no  order;  be- 
tween an  interview  granted  and  an  interview  refused. 

Curiously  enough,  people  who  are  careful  to  make  them- 
selves effectively  heard  and  understood  face  to  face,  often 
disregard  the  need  for  effectiveness  in  their  telephone  speech. 
Perhaps  they  shout,  perhaps  they  mumble,  perhaps  they 
hold  the  mouthpiece  far  from  their  lips.  And  frequently 
they  never  realize  that  their  carelessness  has  defeated  the 
purpose  of  their  talk. 

The  Bell  System  maintains  for  telephone  users  the  best 
facilities  that  science,  modern  equipment,  skilled  operation 
and  careful  management  can  bring  to  telephone  speech. 
But  these  facilities  can  be  fully  effective  only  when  they 
are  properly  used. 

*  Bell  System  " 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy,  One  System,  Univertal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 

Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam, '  insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Casing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culverts  and  Tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444    Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield  ;     178  North  Spring  Street, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Los  Angeles.  


California  White  leghorn  Breeding  fams 


Enghs.i    Bred    White    Leghorn    Baby    Chix— 15,000 
Fo;  the  month  of  May.  all  April  Chlx  sold. 

Remember  our  Imourtf-d  English  Bred  Leghorns  mature  In  flvt 
men t hi  and  will  make  excellent  winter  layers. 

tx  m  i  out  to  our  ranch  and  see  all  our  breeding  stock  on  un- 
limited aifalfa  range. 

COMb  and  see  our  tens  of  thousands  checks,  full  of  vitality  at 
th«  ir-  it  of  breeding  stork  on  tree  range. 

ASK  the  Experiment  Station  at  Davis,  Calif.,  about  the  hatch:- 
blllty.  the  livlbility  and  the  development  of  chix  bred  from  breeding 
■  \  n,  k  on  fiee  range.  Ask  any  of  the  poultry  expert n  of  the  big 
milling  mmpanles  about  our  chlx.  Ask  us  for  testimonial,  from  hun- 
dred! of  pleased  customers  about  our  chlx. 

BUY  our  baby  chlx  and  be  convinced. 

IOC  Chlx       $25.00       500  Chlx      .$120       1000  Chlx  $230 

Lankershlm.   L.  A.  County.   California.  Route   I.   Box  227. 

Ei  K  WAN    \M>  Mil. IK. AN 


Going  to  Build? 

S-enil  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

H01  Fifth  Bt  Oakland,  Oal. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Completr  I. in**  of  Kv«*rythtnj  for  thm 
Unity  J-'ttrmrr. 

Mall  order**  jrivrn  pun  itulitr  attention. 

Geo.  W.  Prising  Company,  Inc. 

63  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Santa  Cruz  Bulbs 

(Continued  From  Page  S) 

garden.  Commercial  plantings  of  glad- 
ioli exist  In  several  places  In  California 
and  in  other  States,  notably  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  Industry  is  growing  rapidly  In 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

The  gladiolus  takes  two  years  to 
develop  from  the  small  bulblets  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  parent  bulb.  These 
are  planted  -in  early  spring  and  har- 
vested in  the  fall,  after  the  tops  have 
died  down. 

These  bulblets  produce  a  small  bulb 
which  is  replanted  the  following  year, 
producing  a  marketable  tuber  and  a 
number  of  small  bulblets. 

Some  bulblets,  especially  of  certain 
varieties,  will  produce  in  one  year  a 
salable  bulb;  that  is,  one  which  has  a 
diameter  of  IVi  inches  or  over.  A 
one-inch  bulb  also  is  considered  sala- 
ble. These  large  bulbs  will  produce 
from  one  to  several  flower  stalks. 

The  so-called  "baby"  gladiolus,  or 
spring  flowering  type,  differs  from  the 
standard  gladiolus  in  its  season  of 
bloom.  It  is  a  winter  crop.  Planting 
takes  place  in  the  fall  and  harvesting 
in  the  spring.  Unlike  the  summer 
flowering  type  this  variety  does  not 
produce  bulblets  to  any  great  extent, 
increase  taking  place  mainly  by  divi- 
sion. The  baby  gladiolus  bloom  about 
Decoration  Day  and  for  this  reason 
are  very  popular  with  florists,  large 
numbers  of  flowers  being  sold  annu- 
ally at  this  season. 

THE  SPANISH  IRIS 

Another  spring  flowering  bulb,  ex- 
tensively grown  In  Santa  Cruz  County, 
Is  the  Spanish  iris.  Like  the  freesia 
and  baby  gladiolus  it  is  a  winter  crop, 
planted  in  the  fall  and  harvested  in 
the  spring. 

Narcissi,  daffodils,  tulips  and  hyu- 
•inths  are  permitted  entrance  to  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason  they 
are  not  extensively  grown  in  Santa 
Cruz,_as  we  cannot  compete  with  cheap 
European  labor.  The  narcissus  and 
daffodil,  however,  are  grown  quite  ex- 
tensively here,  the  largest  plantings 
boing  of  the  "paper  white"  narcissus. 
Quite  a  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  flowers.  Daffodils  and 
narcissi  are  winter  crops.  Hyacinths 
and  tulips  are  not  grown  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  here. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to 
say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  fer- 
tilizers. This  is  an  important  subject 
and  requires  careful  attention.  Stable 
manure  is  extensively  used,  being 
plowed  under  a  short  time  before 
planting.  Hen  manure  is  considered 
dangerous,  due  to  its  large  amount  of 
nitrogen,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
burn  the  bulb.  To  overcome  this  ten- 
dency, It  is  the  practice  to  compost 
hen  manure  for  several  months  before 
using  it. 

Those  growers  who  use  commercial 
fertilizers  prefer  bone  meal.  This  ma- 
terial is  thrown  in  the.  trench  at  the 
time  of  planting.  This  does  away  with 
the  waste  entailed  by  scattering  it 
broadcast.  Nitrate  of  soda  Is  not  used 
because  of  its  burning  effect. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  precaution  to 
be  taken  is  to  have  good  drainage.  A 
■bulb  will  not  thrive  with  "wet  feet." 


Peacan  Raising 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
not  be  more  than  six  to  twelve  Inches, 
but  the  tap  root  mxy  develop  three  to 
five  times  the  length  of  the  top. 

As  with  the  walnut,  sometimes  from 
three  to  six  pecans  are  planted  In  the 
place  where  the  tree  la  to  stand  perma- 
nently and  later  the  heat  seedling  Is 
budded  or  grafted  and  the  others  re- 
moved. This  method  Is  satisfactory  for 
a  few  trees  about  the  home,  but  has  not 
proved  desirable  with  the  larger  com- 
mercial orchards. 

The  pecan  does  not  reproduce  itself 
true  from  seed  and  therefore  must  be 
budded  or  grafted  as  are  peaches,  ap- 
ples and  other  fruits.  Nurserymen  be- 
lieve that  the  bud  should  be  Inserted 
about  ten  Inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Grafting,  liowever,  Is  performed 
so  that  when  planted,  the  union  Is  be- 
low the  surface.  Most  planters  prefer 
budded  trees,  but  nurserymen  find 
grafting  Is  more  economical. 

Whip  grafting  Is  performed  during  the 
dormant  season  on  the  trunk  at  the  sur- 
face to   several    Inches   under  ground 
about  as  practiced  with  the  walnut. 
(To  be  concluded.    Watch   for   Part   II. — Via 

RICE  USED  FOR  INTOXICANTS 

Thirty  thousands  bags  of  California 
rice  have  been  shipped  to  Japan  to 
be  used  In  making  sake,  an  alcohollo 
beverage  which  Is  consumed  by  the 
Japs  In  large  quantities. 


these  rhsmtlnf  Tines.  They  will  b*  t  ro.. 
tU"l  dt:ight  to  low  or  bower*.  Pries 
KM.uk.  JtoJS,  12  It  SOs.  •••'P>l«. 
>'I"S«H«  ,  .Islress.  .SIS. 


Odorous  Tr.fi  F.ms 

Jaarrels  of  Fragrance,  spnys  kept  1,1 
room  or  trunk  impart  iwmi  perfume  f,,r 
y-a  s.  rjeiigalful  f0r  outdoor  or  lioass 
plants.  Grow  4  to  5  te  l.  Exquisite 
fy u«.ge  Package,  enough  for  70  r  erne. 
Ifi  reals 


a 


4Japan«se  Climbing  Cucumber 
Vines  extra  strong  ami  rigorous,  treat  climb 
ers,  producing  superior  fruit  on  polea.fcnces, 
etc  Large  size  nlos  green  color  flue  for 
pickling  ind  slicing,  Vines  and  frntt  being 
elernteddo  not  suffer  from  wet  weatherand 
Inserts  Sets  Its  fruit  constantly  throughout 
season.  One  bill  will  keep  an  entire  family 
■applied  all  summer     IQr.    I  packets  for  tSe, 


Ground  Almonds 
Plant  some  for  the  children.  Flaror 
IS  delicious,  resembling  cocoanul, 
meat  snow  white,  (trows  close  to 
surface  and  200  to  800  Almonds  may 
be  expected  from  a  single  nut.  No 
trout'  e,  growing  anywnere  and  In 
any  soil  Planted  any  time  and  In  • 
or  10  weeks  from  time  or  planting 
yon  will  hare  an  enormous  crop  of 
the  most  delicious  A  luiosds.   Price.  IQr.  packet. 


New  Yard  Long  Isan 

Produce  enormous  crop,  and  bang 
in  large  clusters,  very  tender  and  tine 
flavor.    Big  money  maker  for  your 

Krden.    By  all  means  try  this  new 
m  yon  will  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted.   I.e.  a  pkt.,  •  for  n&c. 


The  New  Baby  Rossi 
Wonder 

Blooms  all  the  year  around,  k 
true  new  harir  hybrid  perpetual 
erer-blooml'ig  Kose,  will  bloom 
in  SO  lays  from  sowing  seed-  ls» 
new  /artety  and  the  seed  Is  eery 
scarce  and  hlsui.  Plsnts  grow 
eery  strong  and  begin  to  bloom 
when  rerr  small,  eren  when  the 
shoots  are  not  nore  than  i  Inches. 
As  they  grow  older  flowers  Increase  In  else  and 
number  mill  targs  trasses  ol  bloom  corer  plant 
from  spring  until  falL  >re  hardv  and  lire  from  year 
to  year,  increasing  in  beauty,  and  make  an  excellent 
pot  plant  and  will  do  well  on'  doors  Flowers  coins 
double  seml^lonhle, produce  matiT  colored  flowers, 
white,  pink,  crimson.  IQepkt.  »for  «»r postpaid. 

CD  EC  W '  Hre  with  each  order  for  *Oe  a-orth  of 
rflCC  shore  seeds  our  Big  »Se  Collection  Flower 
Seeds.   31  kinds  shaolutelr  free.    Address  orders  t. 

BATES  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  ^2  Meirose,Mast. 


It  is  not  alone  the  su- 
perior workmanship, 
materials  and  design 
but  its  all-around  fit- 
ness to  the  tractor 
user's  every  require- 
ment that  makes  the 
Two-Ton  Caterpillar 
Tractor  (T35)  the 
supreme  small  tractor. 

Smnd  for  catalog  of 
2- Ton  or  larger  mix.m* 

HOLT 

STOCKTON,  CALIF 
PEORIA.  III. 


Weedicator 

Kills  the  Roots 

of  Johnson  graas.  Morning  Glory,  Hrr- 
tiiudt  graas,  UMstlss.  cat  tails,  and  all 
other  noxious  weeds,  at  s  minimum  cost. 

We  hsre  satisfied  customers  through- 
out  the  State  who  hers  used  Weedtca  - 
tor.  Writs  end  we  will  send  nsmas  of 
rentiers   who   bare   used  Vsedlcstor. 

Come  to  our  factory  of  writs  and  dis- 
cuss your  weed  troubles  with  us. 

J.  W.  Singleton       J.  T.  King 

Weedicator  Weed  Co. 

1238  E.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Read 
the  Ads. 


MAY  6,-1923. 
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Feared  Chicken  Pox  Conquered  by  Science 


Prompt  Treatment  With  Vaccine  Will  Cure  Most 
Infected  Birds  and  Prevent  Spread  of  Disease 
By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 

Contributing  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


EXT  to  increasing  egg  produc- 
tion, the  problem  that  gives 
the  poultryman  of  California 
most  concern  Is  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases. 
During   the   past   few  years 

  more  has  been  accomplished 

In  this  State  in  the  treatment  of  chicken- 
pox  than  with  any  other  disease. 

Experiments  with  vaccine  by  Beach  of 
the  University  of  California  have  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  getting  this  disease  entirely  under 
control.  At  present  the  results  are  fairly 
satisfactory  and  the  cost  entirely  rea- 
sonable In  comparison  with  results 
secured.  However,  it  is  within  reason 
to  believe  that  an  even  greater  per- 
centage of  cures  can  be  affected  and 


The  warts  on  this  roost- 
er's comb,  face  and  wat- 
tles are  the  first  manifes- 
tation  of  chickenpox. 


treated  with  iodine,  carbolated  vaseline 
or  sulphur  ointment.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeeated  at  two  or  three  day 
intervals,  until  the  disease  has  disap- 
peared or  has  been  placed  under  control. 

When  the  scabs  are  first  removed  it  is 
advisable  to  apply  the  first  treatment 
of  vaccine. 

In  administering  the  vaccine  the 
feathers  on  the  breast  under  the  right 
thigh  should  be  held  out  of  way  and 
the  exposed  skin  disinfected. 

A  screw  needle  of  about  two  Inches 
in  length  and  of  18  gauge  with  a  six  to 
twelve  mill  syringe  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory  in  administering  the  vac- 
cine. 

The  needle  Is  pierced  through  the  dis- 
infected skin  and  one  mill  of  vaccine 
given  each  bird.  This  process  can  be 
repeated  in  three  or  four  days  and  again 
within  a  week  in  badly  affected  flocks. 
The  University  of  California  keeps  on 
hand  a  supply  of  the  vaccine  for  the 
use  of  the  poultrymen  of  the  State. 

CHECKS  SPREAD  OF  DISEASE 

This  treatment  not  only '  will  cure 
most  of  the  birds,  but  also  will  act  as 
a  preventive  against  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease.  The  length  the  birds 
remain  Immune  does  not  seem  to  be 
definite  and  has  varied  from  two  months 
to  more  than  two  years. 

The  birds  will  not  be  affected  In  pro- 
duction by  the  vaccine  any  more  than . 
if  they  were  handled  for  culling  pur- 
poses. The  winning  pen  at  the  1921 
Santa  Cruz  laying  contest  started  the 
season  with  an  attack  of  chicken-pox, 
which  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  In 
some  cases  it  Will  be  found  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer,  even  In  a  small 
flock,  to  resort  to  vaccine. 

Unlike  many  chicken  diseases,  chicken- 
pox  cannot  be  entirely  prevented.  Even 
under  the  best  sanitary  conditions  pos- 
sible, its  outbreak  Is  possible.  The 
problem  of  keeping  the  disease  out  of 
the  flock,  however.  Is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  poultrymen. 

All  now  birds  Introduced  Into  the  flock 
should  be  examined  thoroughly  and  if 
possible  should  be  segregated  while 
under  observation.  Many  outbreaks 
may  be  prevented  In  this  manner. 

There  are  cases  where  it  has  been 
known   that   eontagidus   diseases  were 


Showing  method  of  vaccine  treatment  for  chickenpox.  The 
University  of  California  supplies  vaccine  to  poultrymen  of 
the  State  for  treating  this  diner* 


that  the  cost  will  be  decreased,  although 
at  \hv  present  time,  when  a  flock  is 
Infected  the  expense  Is  no  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Chickenpox  Is  first  manifested  by 
"warts"  on  the  comb,  face,  wattles  and 
even  (though  rarely)  on  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Swollen  eyes  are  common 
with  this  disease. 

While  authorities  do  not  all  agree  it 
Is  generally  accepted  that  chicken-pox 
and  most  other  forms  of  banker  are  due 
to  the  same  causative  factor  and  pre- 
vention against  both  may  be  afforded 
by  a  vaccine  prepared  from  desslcated 
chicken- pJx  scabs. 

In  treating  affected  birds  the  scabs 
first  shoahl>  lw».  jsetr.oved  and  the  sores 


carried  upon  the  shoes  of  visitors  go- 
ing into  the  houses  after  having  been 
among  their  own  Infected  flocks.  It 
Is  also  known  that  dogs  and  other 
•animals  can  transfer  the  disease.  If 
the  houses  can  be  kept  clear  of  visitors 
or  a  disinfectant  pan  placed  outside  of 
the  door  In  which  the  shoes  can  be 
dipped,  part  of  the  danger  can  be 
avoided.  Fencing  and  a  little  care  will 
do  away  largely  with  the  danger  from 
animals,  which  Is  not  as  Important  as 
it  might  appear. 

If  the  condition  of  the  flock  is  kept 
up  by  proper  feeding,  housing  and  sani- 
tary methods  prevention  as  well  as 
checking  the  spread  of  chicken-pox  will 
become  a,  more  simple  matter.,  ; 


^  t  1 


GhirardelliS 

QvhJL-  Chocolate 
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"The  Best  Prune  Possible 


Named,  Propagated  and  Sold  by 

The  Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morgan  Hill,  Calif. 


Also  propagated  and  sold  under  special 
agreement  by 

The  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Oregon 

And  by  No  One  Else 


I  Cut  Costs  on  fencing 


YOU  BUY  AT  MANUFACTURER  S  PRICKS 
MY  CATALOG  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

I  can  mt  you  real  money  on  the  highctt  grade  (coring  mat  mall  manu- 
factured. 1  buy  direct  from  »ome  of  the  largest  milli  in  the  country  in 
crrmendoui  quantities.  Shipment!  come  by  boat  direct  to  my  ware- 
nouae*.  The  laving  it  to  great  in  ihippmg  in  carload  lo4i  by  water 
that  I  take  my  profit  from  the  freight  tavirvg  and  sell  you  at  manufact- 
urer'* pneo  delivered. 

MONARCH  WRAP- STAY  FE 

luat  one  of  my  fence  product*  "Monarch"  iwny  cut  May  or  hinge  joint  type  of  Kof  and  held  fence;  tcien- 
lineally  cnfi«r\Ktrd  from  best  grade  of  open  hearth  ueeL  Start  and  uranda  made  from  full  gauge,  perfectly 
Cilvamicd  wire.  Known  by  faruvri  at  "the  fence  with  a  perfect  hinge""-  «hr  knot  is  neat,  compact  and 
fleiibte.  and  will  not  tlip  with  the  fence  under  proper  tcntion. 

SEND  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK  ON  FENCING 

An  i  Mr  rearing  book,  full  of  valuable  *  formal  urn  that  every  farmer  about  d  know  Gel  my  prices,  com^rr 
the  quality  of  my  p'oducti,  become  acquainted  with  tn\  prnorul  otvkc.  1  can  uv*  vou  both  tune  and  money. 

Harry  Baylies,  "The  Fence  Man" 

>'  t>'    112.  «V  ft, 4k  Fuuiwr  Bldf..  to.  Anftlcv  Ojl 


Helps  them  Uphill 


It's  a  stiff  grade — this  uphill  pull  from  chickhood  to  henhood. 
Only  the  strong  and  sturdy  can  survive  and  yield  profits  later. 

Your  poultry  profits  begin  to  mature  when  your  pullets  do. 
That's  why  you  must  "watch  their  step"  during  the  growing 
stage.  From  the  time  they  are  six  weeks  old  until  they  are  sixteen , 
your  pullets  need  all  the"pull" — all  the  help — you  can  give  them. 

Good  layers  and  good  breeders  are  not  built  out  of  fat.  It  takes 
bone  and  muscle  to  do  that.  Translate  bone  and  muscle  into  terms 
of  feed  and  you  have  sperry  suregrow — a  time-tested  feed  that 
supplies  the  essential  food  values  chicks  must  have  for  sturdy, 
vigorous  growth. 

Remember — there  is  nothing  violent  or  forcing  about  this  feed. 
No  "speed-up"  tricks  in  it.  It  is  a  uniform,  balanced  ration  that 
is  rational — that  is  based  on  years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
field.  Get  your  chicks  going  and  growing  on  sperry  suregrow. 
You'll  help  them  uphill  and  you'll  help  your  poultry  profits 
up,  too. 

P.  S.— Pullet  Scratch 

Made  of  cracked  wheat,  cracked  corn,  cracked  milo  maize 
and  cracked  Egyptian  corn — Sperry  Pullet  Scratch  is  an  **  in- 
between"  Scratch  that  supplies  exactly  the  right  size  granula- 
tion for  chicks  on  the  go  and  grow.  No  waste — saves  poultry- 
men  money.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Sperry  PuQet  Scratch  in  the 
famous  yellow  striped  bag. 


Name_ 


Help  your  pullets  make  die  grade—- get  this  book  free! 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  O  OF  THE  MILL  NEAREST  YOU.  POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  SERVICE  BUREAU 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  SPERRY  FlOUR          TACOMA  SPOKANE  PORTLAND 
Please  send  me  your  book  "Makes  Hens  Happy"  which  contains  expert  directions  on  developing  pullets. 
  Address  


Topworking  Fruit  Trees  Upside  Down 


(1)  Here  is  shown  an 
old,  §ut  not  yet  se- 
rious, case  of  "foot 
rot"  of  the  walnut. 
The  first  step  in 
treatment  is  thor- 
oughly to  clean  out 
the  hole,  removing 
all  soft  or  rotted 
wood.  Inarching  is 
saving  many  dam- 
aged walnut  trees, 
but  may  not  be  neces- 
sary in  a  case  like 
this. 


By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 
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liahed  is  either  resistant  or  immune  to 
the  disease  involved,  or  that  spec  la] 
precautionary 


of  root  diseases  and  as  a  means  of 
eestablishlng  resistant  stocks  on  bear- 
ing trees  which  are  failing.  Pear 
growers  are  testing  the  method,  using 
blight  resistant  stocks  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  trees  against  death 
from  this  disease,  also  using  French 
stock  on  soils  where  the  Japanese 
stock  has  proven  unsatisfactory. 

This  latest  method  of  tree  surgery 
recently  has  been  adopted  by  the  wal- 
nut growers  as  a  means  of  saving  trees 
attacked  by  plant  cancer  (usually  re- 
ferred to  as  crown  gall)  and  other  dis- 
eases causing  the  rotting  of  roots.  It 
may  be  employed  for  any  condition 
which  causes  either  the  girdling  of 
trees  or  the  rotting  away  of  roots  pro- 
viding that  the  new  root  system  estab- 


to 


[Editor'a  Note — See    alm>  IllUfltraUonn 
otruH  hiHrchlng.  Page  11  of  this  iflMUe.  J 

y  HE  marvels  of  modern  surgery 
are  not  confined  in  their  ap- 
plication to  animals  and  hu- 
man beings.  Fully  95  per 
cent  of  all  orchard  planted 
trees  in  California  are  either 
budded  or  grafted,  and  there- 

  fore    represent    a    root  and 

trunk  of  one  individual  supporting  the 
branches,  shoots  and  leaves  of  another 
individual,  the  operation  having  been 
performed  in  the  nursery  row. 

This  practice  is  so  commonplace  and 
so  nearly  universal  as  to  arouse  no 
special  comment.  The  topworking  of 
bearing  trees  by  means  of  budding  or 
grafting  also  is  a  major  surgical  oper- 
ation, Involving  the  joining  of  two  dis- 
tinct individuals — an  enforced  artificial 
parasitism,  the  root  of  one  plant  being 
forced  to  support  the  top  of  another 
plant. 

Even  a  more  remarkable  practice  of 
tree  surgery,  however,  now  is  rapidly 
coming  into  use — that  of  grafting  new 
root  ays  tern  8  on  injured  trees  as  a 
means  of  prolonging  their  lives.  In- 
arching, as  this  practice  is  termed,  al- 
though known  for  centuries  and  used 
occasionally  in  the  propagation  of 
plants  difficult  to  bud  or  graft,  has 
never  come  into  common  use,  and  con- 
sequently excites  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest. 

SAVES  MANY  CITRUS  TREES 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  in- 
arching to  the  saving  of  gopher-in- 
jured citrus  trees,  developed  by  W.  M. 
,  Mertz  some  four  years  ago  and  demon- 
strated extensively  in  Los  Angeles 
County  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  during  the  past  three  years,- 
thousands  of  citrus  trees  have  been 
saved  from  early  decline  and  death 
and  this  practice  now  is  widely  used 
by  citrus  growers. 


(2)  Here  is  a  more  serious 
case  of  "crown  gall" — yet 
not  so  bad  but  that  the  tree 
may  be  saved.  A  hatchet 
is  useful  in  removing  the 
softer  wood. 


or 

measures  are  taken 
control  or  eradicate  the  disease. 

Walnut  growers  now  are  testing  In- 
arching as  a  means  of  saving  trees 
affected  with  exown  gall  and  foot  rot. 
but  also  for  testing  stocks  resistant  to 
the  nematode. 

RECLAIMING  GIRDLED  TREES 

The  above  mentioned  uses  as  yet  are 
largely  experimental.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively proved,  however,  that  by 
means  of  inarching,  trees  doomed  to 
early  death  from  girdling,  or  the  de- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  root  system, 
may  be  saved.  The  practice  has  a 
number  of  advantages  over  bridge 
grafting,  which  has  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  past  as  a  means 
of  saving  girdled  trees. 

It  requires  only  one  union  instead  of 
two,  as  Is  the  case  in  bridge  grafting. 
Furthermore,  It  has  much  wider  appli 
cation  than  bridge  grafting,  since  th< 
latter  requires  sound  bark  on  both 
sides  of  the  injured  area.  '  This  is  rarely 
the  case  where  {Continued  on  Pane  10) 


Inarching  already  has  become  a  val- 
uable aid  to  citrus  growers,  not  only 
in  the  saving  of  gopher-injured  trees, 
which  constitute  an  important  source 
of  annual  losses,  but  also  for  diseased 
trees,  those  affected  with  oil  injury, 
tnose  girdled  by  field  mice,  and  in  fact 
any  condition  which  causes  the  loss  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  bark  area 
at  or  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soli. 

( 'it i  us  growers  are  testing  the  method 
for  replacing  stocks  which  have  proved 
unsatisfactory  through  causing  stunt- 
ing of  trees.  There  is  already  consider- 
able evidence  to  show  that  rather  re- 
markable recoveries  may  occur  when 
more  desirable  roots  are  grafted  in. 
Trees  which  have  stood  still  for  a 
period  of  years,  due  to  uncongenial 
stock,  within  two  years  after  inarching, 
using  a  more  congenial  stock,  have 
ahown  remarkable  stimulation  and 
greatly  Increased  vigor. 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  now  are  be- 
coming Interested  in  the  method  and 
are  planning  to  test  it  for  the  control 


(3)  Careful  work  is  necessary  in 
order  to  take  out  all  the  "bad 
wood"  without  injuring  the  re- 
mainder. Chisel  and  mallet  are 
preferred  for  close  work.  This  tree 
was  in  a  serious  condition, 
rr.  


(U)  The  next  step  is  to 
paint  the  cavity  with 
dis  in  f  e  c  t  ant,  after 
which  the  job  is  sealed 
with  wound  dressings. 
Tools  should  be  dipped 
in  the  disinfectant  be- 
tween jobs. 


(5)  A  good  preparatory  job.    The  cavity  is  ready  to  be  sealed. 
The  tool  shown  at  the  left  is  convenient  for  scraping  away  dis- 
eased wood.   Inarches  needed  here! 


(7)  Little  Miss  Walnut  Grower  is  interested  in  the  process  of 
tree  dentistry.    The  black  circle  above  her  head  is  the  owner's 
mark  to  distinguish  infected  trees. 
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Timely  Suggestions  on  Making  Alfalfa  Hay 

Careful  Handling  Increases  Feed  and  Sale  Value — It  Pays  to 
Mix  Science  JVith  Elbow  Grease 


PROF  MAOSON 


HE  market  value  as  well  as 
the  feed  value  of  alfala  hay 
depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  way  in  which  the 
crop  is  handled  during  har- 
vest. 

Good  alfalfa  hay  is  not 
Just  dried  alfalfa,  but 
rather  is  cured,  and  at 
present  prices  may  be  worth  several 
dollars  more  per  ton  to  the  farmer. 
If  the  crop  is  cut  and  dried  too  Quickly, 
the  hay  becomes 
harsh  and  brittle, 
and  many  of  the 
leaves  drop  off, 
all  of  which  re- 
duces its  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  if 
cured  slowly  and 
under  proper  con- 
ditions, certain 
little-known  fer- 
mentation changes 
take  place  which 
impart  the  charac- 
teristic aroma  of 
new  mown  hay, 
the  stems  remain 
more  or  less  plia- 
able,  and  most  of  the  leave*  are  re- 
tained, all  of  which  are  important  ad- 
vantages. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  well- 
defined  market  grades  or  standards 
for  alfalfa  hay  as  we  have  for  other 
products,  but  most  buyers  base  their 
Judgment  of  the  value  of  hay  upon 
certain  well  defined  characteristics, 
and  upon  the  prevalence  of  impuri- 
ties, such  as  grass  or  weeds,  which 
cannot  be  controlled  by  harvesting 
methods.  The  more  important  charac- 
teristics are  color,  fineness  of  stem 
and  leafiness. 

QUALITY    COMMANDS  PREMIUM 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  good 
alfalfa  hay  should  be  bright,  and  pea- 
green  in  color.  Any  discoloration  or 
bleaching,  due  to  excessive  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  sun.  dew  or  rain, 
not  only  detracts  from  the  appearance 
of  the  product,  but  actually  reduces 
Its  feeding  value.  Rains,  of  course,  are 
the  most  injurious,  for  not  only  do 
they  cause  a  badly  discolored  product, 
but  if  hay  in  the  swath  is  exposed  to 
a  heavy  rain,  as  much  as  half  of  Its 
nutrients  may  be  leached  out.  Fortu- 
nately, rains  are  not  a  menace  in  Cali- 
fornia during  most  of  the  haying  sea- 
son, and  it  is  only  the  early  or  late 
crops  which  may  be  damaged  in  this 
way.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  even  during  the 
dry  season,  if  hay  is  exposed  too  long 
to  the  action  of  sun  and  dew  it  loses 
something  in  quality.  The  actual  feed 
value  as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
composition  may  not  be  seriously  af- 
fected, but  the  discoloration  and  harsh- 
ness cauBed  by  such  exposure  detracts 
from  its  appearance  and  reduces  its 
palatability,  and  hence  the  price  the 
ultimate  consumer  will  pay  for  it. 

The  part  which  color  and  appear- 
ance play  in  the  value  of  alfalfa  hay 
Is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  a  Kansas  grower  who  always  made 
It  a  practice  to  cure  his  alfalfa  under 
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cover,  in  that  way  retaining  its  natural 
color  as  well  as  its  leafiness.  As  a 
result  largely  of  the  better  appear- 
ance, he  received  on  an  average  two 
dollars  per  ton  more  for  his  hay  on 
the  Kansas  City  market  than  did  other 
farmers  In  the  same  section,  who  cured 
their  hay  in  the  usual  manner.  Cur- 
ing under  cover  is  not  feasible  where 
the  acreage  is  large,  nor  is  it  necessary 
under  California  conditions,  but  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  appearance  and 
in  part  the  quality  of  much  of  the  hay 
produced  In  California  may  he  enhanced 
lv'  reducing  the  time  of  exposure  dur- 
ing the  curing  process  to  the  minimum. 

Coarseness  and  leafiness.  which  ma- 
terially affect  the  feeding  value  of  the 
hay,  are  Influenced  both  by  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  and  by  the  method 
of   harvesting.     There   is   a  prevalent 
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at  the  expense  of  yield;  second,  he- 
cause  of  the  high  temperature  and  low 
humidity  which  prevail  during  a  large 
part  of  the  haying  season,  the  crop, 
when  cut,  dries  out  to  rapidly,  causing 
the  leaves  to  become  sp  brittle  that 
many  of  them  drop  or  are  broken  off 
in  handling.  It  happens  frequently 
that  by  the  time  the  hay  is  ready  for 
market  half  of  the  leaves  are  gone, 
so  that  the  product  consists  largely  of 
rather  coarse,  woody  stems,  which  give 
It  a  bad  appearance  as  well  as  low  for- 
age value. 

LEAVES    MOST  VALUABLE 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  analyses  have  shown  on 
an  average  40  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  cured  alfalfa  plant  consists  of 


An  Alfalfa  Field  j>i  the  Sacramento  Valley 


opinion  that  because  alfalfa  grows  so 
well  in  California,  the  quality  of  hay 
produced  here  Is  better  than  that  from 
other  States,  but  this  opinion  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts. 

It  is  the  experience  of  many  dairy- 
men who  buy  and  feed  large  quantities 
of  alfalfa  hay  that  hay  from  the  moun- 
tain districts  or  from  Nevada,  for  ex- 
ample, where,  because  of  cooler  condi- 
tions the  crops  grow  more  slowly,  is 
more  nutritious  than  that  grown  in 
the  California  valleys. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why 
this  is  true:  First,  with  our  warm 
climate  and  practice  of  heavy  irriga- 
tion, the  plants  grow  very  rapidly, 
having  a  tendency  to  become  rank, 
coarse,  and  stemmy,  a  condition  which 
can  probably  not  be  remedied  except 


leaves,  and  60  per  cent  of  stems,  but 
that  of  the  total  protein  content  of 
the  plant,  nearly  60  per  cent  is  in  the 
leaves  and  only  40  per  cent  In  the 
stems.  Likewise,  with  the  fats  and 
ash,  both  of  which  are  important  nu- 
trient constituents,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  former  and  one-half  of  the  lat- 
ter are  found  in  the  leaves.  We  can 
readily  see,  therefore,  the  importance 
of  saving  as  many  of  the  leaves  as 
possible. 

While,  the  actual  operations  involved 
in  making  alfalfa  hay  have  been  pretty 
well  standardized,  the  actual  proced- 
ure varies  somewhat  in  different  local- 
ities and  under  different  conditions. 
After  the  crop  is  cut  and  partially 
cured  in  the  swath,  it  is  raked  into 
windrows,  or  bunches,  from  which  it 


may  be  baled  or  stacked  directly,  or  It 
may  be  put  up  into  cocks  to  completa 
the  curing  process  before  baling  or 
stacking. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  quality  of  hay  is 
produced  if  a  large  part  of  the  curing 
process  is  allowed  to  take  place  in 
the  cock  rather  than  in  the  swath,  and 
many  buyers  and  feeders  contend  that 
hay  which  has  been  stacked  for  some 
time  is  better  than  hay  baled  or  fed 
directly  from  the  field.  However,  un- 
less stacking  is  done  for  other  reasons, 
it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  im- 
provement in  quality,  and  hence  in 
price,  which  may  result  from  stack- 
ing, will  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
added  labor  and  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  stacking  is  necessary  if 
the  hay  must  be  held  for  any  length 
of  time  before  it  can  be  baled  or 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

In  general,  the  actual  operations 
themselves  are  of  little  importance  un- 
less done  at  the  proper  lime  or  with 
a  view  to  the  condition  of  the  crop, 
or  their  effects  on  the  condition.  It 
does  not  necessarily  cost  any  more  to 
perform  the  various  necessary  opera- 
tions at  the  proper  time,  but  it  may 
add  considerable  to  the  value  of  the 
product. 

THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD 

The  best  time  to  cut  common  alfalfa 
to  secure  the  maximum  yield  of  good 
hay  is  when  the  plants  are  about  one- 
tenth  in  bloom.  At  this  stage  tha 
plants  have  about  made  their  full 
growth,  and  if  allowed  to  stand  longer, 
only  become  coarse  and  more  woody. 
A  better  rule  to  follow,  -  however,  in 
determining  the  time  of  cutting,  is  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  new 
buds  or  shoots  at  the  crown  of  the 
plants.  In  common  alfalfa  these  buds, 
which  grow  up  to  produce  the  next 
crop,  begin  to  develop  about  the  tima 
the  plants  start  to  bloom.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions  they  develop  rap- 
idly, and  if  cutting  is  delayed  thesa 
new  shoots,  which  may  have  attained 
considerable  size,  will  be  cut  off,  their 
growth  checked,  and  the  time  of  ma- 
turity of  the  next  crop  delayed.  Thus, 
by  late  cutting  the  number  of  cut- 
tings per  season  may  be  reduced. 

In  the  rapid  growing  Peruvian  va- 
rieties, the  crown  buds  appear  earlier 
than  in  the  common  alfalfa,  so  that 
these  varieties  should  be  cut  just  be- 
fore or  at  the  beginning  of  the  bloom- 
ing period.  The  Peruvian  varieties, 
and  especially  the  Hairy  Peruvian,  ara 
more  inclined  to  become  coarse  and 
stemmy  if  left  too  long.  Early  cutting 
will  overcome  this  defect  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  probably  only  at  the  expense 
of  a  slight  reduction  in  yield. 

After  cutting  the  crop  should  be  left 
in  the  swath  only  until  the  leaves  are 
thoroughly  wilted.  This  is  the  critical 
period,  and  if  left  too  long  the  leaves 
will  become  dry  and  break  off,  whlls 
the  stems  yet  will  contain  considerable 
moisture.  Further,  If  left  in  the  swath 
too  long,  the  hay  becomes  discolored 
and  loses  its  aroma  and  palatability. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  regions  whera 
heavy  dews  occur.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  put  into  windrows,  or  cocks,  as 
soon  as  thor-    (Continued  on  Page  10) 


New  Discovery  Takes  Guesswork  Out  of  Apricot  Thinning 


'  fW  that  peach  thinning  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  an 
exact  science  by  Professor 
Weldon's  discovery,  recently 
announced  in  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  In  Los  An- 
geles County  has  prepared  thinning 
tables  applying  to  apricots. 

The  Weldon  plan  met  with  Instant 
response  on  the  part  of  growers  and 
canners;  hundreds  are  thinning  by  this 
method  during  the  present  season. 

THINNING  IS  NECESSARY 

The  new  apricot  tables  not  only  show 
how  man/  fi  uits  to  leave  on  each  trea, 
but  also  afford  a  very  clear  and  force- 
ful understanding  of  why  apricot  grow- 
ers cannot  expect  to  secure  first  qual- 
ity fruit  without  thinning.  y 

In  order  to  test  the  use  of  the  tables, 
the  number  of  fruits  on  one  eleven- 
year-old  Royal  apricot  tree  was  deter- 
mined by  actual  count.  It  ran  over 
J2.fi.in.  By  reference  to  the  tables  It 
will  be  seen  that  if  a  crop  of  this  size 
were     matured     and     reach  canning 


Table  Showing  Apricot  Thinning  Schedule 


20  BY  20  FT. — 101  TREES  PER  ACRE 


TON'S 
PER 
ACRE. 


LBS. 
PER 
TREK. 


NO  FRUITS  PER  TREE 


It  PER 
POUND. 


12  PER 

POUND. 


1 
1 
S 
4 
6 
I 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1  1 
1  2 


II.  i 
17.0 
61.3 
74.0 
tt.t 
111.0 
121.11 
141.0 
111.5 
116.0 
201.1 
221.0 


115 

■3T0 
666 
740 
926 
1110 
1295 
1410 
1611 
1860 
2036 
2220 


222 
444 
666 
III 
lilt 
1211 
1664 
1771 
1191 
2220 
2441 
2464 


24  BT  24  FT — 76  TREES  PER  ACRB 


LBS. 
PER 
TREE. 


NO.  FRUITS  PER  TREE 
10  PER  12  PER 

POUND.  POUND. 


24.7 
62.4 
10.1 
106.6 
133.6 
110.1 
186.9 
218.  t 
240.3 
267. 0> 
291.7 
320.4 


267 
634 
101 
1066 
1135 
1602 
1169 
2136 
2403 
2670 
2987 
3204 


320 
640 
9«» 
1280 
1500 
1930 
2240 
2360 
2880 
3200 
1520 
3840 


TONNAGES  PER  ACRE  WHICH  WELL  CARED  FOR  APRICOT  TREES  OF 
DIFFERENT  AGES  SHOULD  BEAR 


AGE. 


PRODUCTION 
IN  TONS.* 


AGE 


PRODUCTION 
IN  TONS.' 


S   10 

8   10  to  13 

10   It  to  13 

11   It  to  II 

12   10  to  II 

•Tonnui  depends  upon  size  of  tree*,  visor  of  fruit  buds,  system  of  pruning;,  number 

of  fruits  par  tree,  character  of  soil,  and  Irrigation  facilities. 


I.. . 
4..  . 

i... 

4..  . 

7..  . 


II  to  1 

J  to  i 

4  to  6 

6  to  8 

I  to  It 


specifications,  the  production  per  acre 
would  amount  to  27  tons,  an  unheard-of 
figure.  It  was  considered  that  this  tree 
should  be  able  to  mature  a  crop  to 
proper  slza  which  would  produce  13 
tons  per  acre.  Consequently  8000  fruits 
were  removed,  leaving  4000. 

HOW  TO  USE  TOOL 

Following  are  the  steps  In  accurate 
thinning  to  replace  guesswork:  (1) 
Determine  the  proper  tonnage  per  acre; 
(2)  note  the  proper  number  of  fruits 
per  tree;  (3)  select  a  representative 
tree;  (4)  thin  by  actual  count  one  tree; 
(5)  use  this  tree  as  example. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  accom- 
panying data  is  as  follows:  Trees  art) 
planted  24x24  ft.  (75  per  acre)  and  art) 
ten  years  old;  trees  full-sized  for  then* 
age  and  healthy;  soil  Is  excellent;  water 
conditions  good.  The  trees  appear  to  ba 
capable  of.  producing  10  tons  per  acre, 
According  to  the  apricot  thinning 
schedule.  In  order  to  produce  10  tons) 
per  acre  of  fruit  sizing  10  per  pound, 
only  2670  fruits  should  be  left  on  each 
tree,  or  to  produce  fruit  sizing  12  pa# 
pound,  8200  fruits  should  ba  left. 
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"What's 

New?"- 

Keeping  Abreast  of 

Agricultural  Progress 

STANDARDIZING  FARM  EQUIPMENT. 
The  work  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany In  standardizing  farm  equipment  promises  the 
farmer  substantial  relief  from  one  of  his  common- 
est and  most  irritating  troubles.  He  nerer  could 
eee  any  rood  reason,  for  example,  for  building  876 
types  of  two -horse  farm  wagons,  and  Is  glad  the 
number  has  been  reduced  to  22,  which  is  certainly 
■  plenty. 

Often  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  scrap  a 
costly  piece  of  machinery  because  some  essential 
part  was  broken  or  worn  out  and  could  be  re- 
placed at  a  price  that  would  justify  the  repair  ex- 
pense Job.  If  the  various  parts  could  have  been 
used  to  replace  any  lost  or  worn  parts  on  a  new 
machine,  the  loss  would  not  have  been  so  great; 
yet  this  was  seldom  possible,  because  implements 
were  made  in  such  a  great  variety  of  types  that 
few  of  the  parts  were  interchangeable.  Farmers 
suspected  that  one  reason  why  models  were  changed 
bo  often  was  to  promote  the  sale  of  repairs. 

Although  quietly  accomplished,  the  standardiza- 
tion work  which  has  been  done  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  one  of  Secretary  Hoovers 
most  Important  achievements. 

CO-OPERATION  HELPS  OUTSIDERS 
"Just  as  long  as  loyal  producers  continue  to 
co-operate  it  will  be  possible  for  non-members  self- 
ishly to  profit  by  the  former's  efforts,"  declares 
Cornele  G.  Ross  of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  South- 
ern California. 

"The  poultry  Industry  faces  a  difficult  market- 
ing condition,  In  that  there  Is  probably  nothing 
more  universally  producible  than  the  egg,  which  is 
perishable  and  fragile  In  the  extreme.  It  cannot  be 
exported  from  Its  home  market  withbut  meeting 
competition  from  producers  in  other  localities,  and 
the  greater  distance  it  is  moved  the  heavier  the 
handicap  under  which  it  must  be  handled,  com- 
pared with  the  local  product. 

"Many  co-operative  organizations  go  astray 
through  failure  to  recognize  that  modern  sales- 
manship is  a  highly  specialized  business  and 
ability  in  this  line  commands  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Seldom,  If  ever,  is  it  found  among  its  own 
membership,  who  are  first  of  all  producers  and 
cannot  have  had  the  experience  necessary  to  com- 
pete with  other  marketing  organizations  employing 
the  most  efficient  sales  methods  money  can  buy." 


COUNTRY  CHILDREN  UNDERNOURISHED 
"Malnutrition  occurs  as  frequently  among 
country  children  as  among  city  children,  and  in 
some  cases  more  frequently,"  declares  Miss  Jessie 
M.  Hoover  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  "The  rural  situation  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  farmers  sell  their  milk  instead  of 
using  it  at  home." 

This  is  a  serious  indictment  against  American 
farmers  and  calls  attention  to  one  of  their  most 
common  and  inexcusable  mistakes — exercising  too 
little  care  and  judgment  in  nourishing  their  chil- 
dren, in  proportion  to  what  they  spend  in  feeding 
livestock. 

"For  20  years  farmers  have  been  talking  about 
balanced  rations  for  their  hogs  and  cows,"  says 
Miss  Hoover.  "It  is  only  now  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  apply  the  same  principles  to  their  families." 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  milk 
Is  used  more  generously,  according  to  the  authority 
quoted,  on  the  farms  where  only  a  family  cow  is 
kept  than  on  dairy  farms,  where  milk  is  produced 
for  market. 


pOPHER   ERADICATION  SHOWS  RESULTS 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  observations 
concerning  rodent  control  is  that  of  Robert  \V. 
Hodgson,  Farm  Adviser  for  Los  Angeles  County, 
who  reports  the  Extension  Service  has  found  few 
fresh  cases  of  gopher  injury  to  citrus  trees.  This 
means  that  less  inarching  will  be  necessary,  many 
trees  having  been  saved  by  this  method  as  the 
result  of  demonstrations  by-  extension  specialists. 

A  discouraging  fac"  tr.  however,  injects  Itself  in 
the  form  of  news  that  the  Governor's  budget,  under 
the  new  economy  program,  will  not  permit  the 
continuance  of  biological  control  work  in  this 
State.  This  means  that  California  will  lose  the 
valuable  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey,  which  is  given  only  to  States  mak- 
ing special  appropriations.  It  means,  in  fact,  that 
the  cumulative  effects  of  several  years'  work  may 
be  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  only  thing  that  will  save  the  situation  Is 
for  all  communities  to  carry  on  the  work  them- 
selves, all  farmers  and  landowners  co-operating 
In  use  of  poison,  gas,  traps  and  the  various  means 
of  eradication  developed  by  those  who  have  spe- 
cialized in  the  public  campaign.  A  serious  prob- 
lem, worthy  of  serious  thought! 


Trapnest  Breeders  Organize 

THE  Trapneeters'  Association  of  Santa  Crui  has 
been  organized  to  promote  better  breeding  of 
egg-laying  strains  of  chickens  and  to  encourage  a 
proper  and  more  extensive  use  of  the  trapnest  In 
determining  the  productive  value  of  hens. 

Tulare  Making  War  on  Thrips 

A THOROUGH  and  systematic  war  of  extermina- 
tion is  being  waged  against  thrips  In  Tulare 
County.  A.  J.  Flebut,  Federal  entomologist,  is  as- 
sisting in  the  work,  which  la  directed  by  F.  R. 
Brann,    county    hortlculturlsL— FLOYD  BYRNES. 

Dairymen  Are  Chopping  Alfalfa 

SOME  of  the  dairymen  In  the  Hemet- Jacinto 
(Riverside  County)  dairy  district  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  running  alfalfa  hay  thiough  a  feed 
cutter  before  feeding,  having  found  that  waste 
thereby  is  practically  eliminated. 

New  State  Land  Colony 

PLANS  for  a  State  land  colony  between  Anderson 
and  Cottonwood,  similar  to  the  ones  at  Durham 
and  Delhi  are  being  worked  out  by  the  Shasta 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  Dr.  Elwood  Mead.  Land- 
owners propose  pooling  their  property  and  develop- 
ing it  as  a  unit. 

Large  Valencia  Shipments 

THE  1923  crop  of  Valencia  oranges  in  Tulare  and 
Kern  Counties  is  estimated  at  2600  carloads. 
The  Lindsay  district  expects  to  ship  approximately 
1600  cars.  San  Joaquin  Valley  orange  trees  bloomed 
early  and  heavilv  this  year.  A  large  crop  of  na- 
\els  Is  anticipated.— FLOYD  BYRNES. 

Advertising  Artichokes 

THE  Halfmoon  Bay  Artichoke  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  spending  $25,000  advertising  their  prod- 
uct the  supply  of  which  threatens  soon  to  over- 
take the  demand.  A  half  million  artichoke  recipe 
books  are  to  be  distributed  and  numerous  window 
displays  made,  in  addition  to  other  kinds  of  ad- 
vertising. 

Children  Catch  Many  Gophers 

FOUR  hundred  eighty-six  gophers  were  caught 
by  Sonoma  County  school  children  during  the 
contest  fecently  conducted  by  the  Sebastopol 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Lynn  Mullaly  won  the  first 
prize,  a  $10  gold  piece,  by  exterminating  126  rod- 
ents. Henry  Martin  killed  116  gophers,  the  sec- 
ond largest  number.— KATHLEEN  KODD. 

,  Planting  300  Acres  Lemons 

EUREKA  lemons  are  to  be  planted  on  300  acres 
of  the  Nichols  estate,  which  the  Limoneira 
Company  recently  has  purchased,  seven  miles  east 
of  Ventura.  One  hundred  acres  are  to  be  planted 
to  other  citrus  fruits.  The  Limoneira  lemon  or- 
chards near  Santa  Barbara  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

1  ighting  Frost  in  Alameda 

ALAMEDA  orchardlsts  in  March  purchased  26,- 
000  orchard  heaters  of  the  lard  pail  type,  Indi- 
cating that  they  Intended  putting  up  a  real  fight 
against  Jack  Frost.  A  number  of  electrical  frost 
alarms  were  Installed  and  arrangements  made  with 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  to  co-operate  In  the  work 
of  frost  fighting. 

Grape  Measles  May  Spread 

AN  EPIDEMIC  of  black  measles  of  grapevines, 
such  as  destroyed  whole  vineyards  In  Southern 
California  in  the  '80's  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
in  the  '90's.  thre;itens  the  vineyards  of  the  State, 
according  to  Prof.  F.  T.  Bloletti,  who  attrlbutea 
the  danger  to  recent  dry  weather  and  overbearing 
•  nun:,;  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

These  Chevon  Producers  Prosper 

SEVEN  years  ago  two  young  Greeks  came  to 
California,  leased  a  mountain  ranch  and  be- 
gan to  raise  goats.  They  made  cheese  out  of  the 
milk  and  chevon  sausage  out  of  the  meat  of  male 
kids  and  females  which  proved  unprofitable  milk- 
ers. A  goat  which  will  dress  60  to  70  pounds  brings 
them  $25  to  $30.  The  goat  products  bring  an  aver- 
age price  of  40  cents  a  pound  and  the*  Greeks  have 
built  up  a  herd  of  2000  animals.  What  these  men 
have  accomplished  indicates  the  possibilities  of  the 
goat  industry  in  this  State. 

Tulare  Has  Certified  Milk 

THE  first  certified  milk  ever  produced  in  Tulare 
County  recently  was  placed  on  the  market  by 
P.  M.  Logan's  Toteco  dairy,  near  Tulare.  Thirty- 
six  Holsteins  furnish  the  milk,  which  is  extracted 
by  electric  milking  machines.  The  stable  Is  floored 
with  concrete  and  the  walls  lined  with  asbestos. 
Each  animal  has  an  Individual  drinking .  fountain 
and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  exclude  dirt  and 
disease  germs. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  la  said  to  have 
caused  R.  E.  Hyde,  millionaire  Vlsalla  dairyman, 
to  equip  and  conduct  his  milk  plant  in  a  similar 
manner. — FLOYD  BYRNES. 


Sell  800  Tom  Turkeys 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  dressed  gobblers  were  re- 
cently shipped  from  Corning  (Tehama  County) 
to  San  Francisco  and  sold  for  35  cents  a  pound  by 
H.  R.  McCoy.  The  birds  averaged  19. pounds  and 
brought  $5320.  McCoy  has  bought  300  coops  .ind  Is 
planning  to  raise  4000  turkeys  this  season. 

Good  Bee  Prospects  in  Yolo 

YOLO  COUNTY  apiarists  harvest  a  $100,000  crop 
of  honey  annually,  and  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  make  that  district  one  of  the  most  profitable 
honey-producing  communities  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  James  Conneley,  bee  inspector,  who  also  re- 
ports that  an  organized  attack  on  foul  brood  la 
needed  to  stamp  out  that  disease  in  Yolo  County. 

Oregonians  Fight  Poison  Oak 

OREGONIANS  are  much  interested  in  the  possi- 
bility of  eradicating  poison  oak  with  chemicals. 
One  city  in  Jackson  County  last  year  spent  $1000  In 
fighting  this  shrub,  which  has  severely  poisoned 
many  residents.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  this 
plant,  together  with  Canadian  thistle,  morning 
glory  and  other  noxious  weeds,  Is  reported  to  have, 
been  successfully  controlled  by  spraying. 

Frosted  Clover  Kills  Cattle 

A LARGE  number  of  cattle  were  rccenUy  killed 
In  Mendocino  County  by  eating  frosted  native 
clover,  death  camaa  and  larkspur — principally  the 
plant  first  named.  Stockmen  were  advised  by  the 
Veterinary  Science  Division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  watch  weather  conditions  closely  and  move 
cattle  to  another  range,  In  case  further  losses  are 
threatened.  - 

Goat  Breeders  Organize 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Fred  N.  Blgelow,  chief 
of  the  8tate  Division  of  Markets,  California 
milk  goat  breeders  have  formed  a  co-operative  mar- 
keting association,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  milk 
goat  and  then-  products.  There  are  60.000  milk  goats 
In  the  State,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  Their  milk  la 
considered  even  more  valuable  than  cow's  milk  for 
111  and  under-nourished  children. 

Cost  of  Killing  Coyotes 

SEVENTY-SIX  coyotes.  55  bobcats  and  71  other 
predatory  animals  recently  have  been  killed  In 
Humboldt  County,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
G.  Poole  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  The  Gov- 
ernment paid  $1000  towards  the  work,  the  State 
$1388  and  the  county  $1334— a  total  of  $8732.  This 
la  an  average,  of  about  $13.50  per  animal  for  the 
202  destroyed. 

Growers  Lose  Half  Million 

CALIFORNIA  almond  growers  lost  a  half  million 
dollars  on  their  crop  last  year  because  all  of 
them  did  not  belong  to  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change, according  to  officials  of  that  organization. 
This  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  price-cutting  of 
individual  shippers  and  speculators,  who  handled 
2760  tons  of  nuts,  it  is  'estimated. 

The  exchange  sold  5750  tons  of  almonds,  has 
8000  members,  and  owns  property  valued  at 
$1,338,000.  Up  to  the  middle  of  April  over  $2,000,000 
worth  of  1923  nuts  had  been  sold.  The  dlrectore- 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  shell, 
blanch  and  can  almonds. 

Numbering  Farm  Homes 

FARM  homes  In  the  Falroaks  district  (Sacramento) 
County)  will  be  easier  to  find,  as  a  result  of 
their  being  numbered  and  the  roads  named.  The 
work  of  doing  this  recently  was  begun  by  Robert 
Waring,  leader  of  the  enterprise:  ( 'harles  Detenling, 
county  engineer;  L.  Y.  Leonard,  farm  adviser.  11.  J. 
McCurry,  postmaster  of  Sacramento,  and  8.  J. 
Richard  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mlleposts  are  being  set  on  Falroaks  road,  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  and  on  tributary  roads, 
while  the  farm  houses  are  numbered  very  much  the 
same  aa  are  those  in  cities.  To  find  "780  Fairouka 
road,"  the  visitor  would  go  7.8  miles  out  on  the 
highway  and  look  for  a  house  numbered  780.  If 
the  address  were  "450  Winding  Way,"  the  place 
would  be  found  on  the  road  by  that  name  4.5  mllea 
from  Falroaks  road. 

Frev  Favors  Better  Cheese 


♦  HERE  are  sections  of  California   which  are 
ndenlably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
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very  highest  quality  of  cheese."  declares  Dr.  J.  J. 
Frey,  chief  of  the  State  Dairy  Service.  In  dlac,uaslng 
the  need  of  more  and  better  cheese  making  In  this 

State. 

"The  Isolation  of  some  of  the  mountain  valleys, 
the  natural  grasses  of  the  mountain  meadows  and 
the  Icy  water  from  springs  or  artesian  wells  and  Ita 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year  are  points 
which  are  decidedly  In  favor  of  the  development  of 
the  cheese  Industry  In  our  mountain  counties.  Sec- 
tions so  favored  should  not  fall  to  capitalize  tlielr 
natural  advantages. 

"High-class  cheese  may  be  sold  within  the  bound- 
aries of  our  own  State  it  a  premium  that  will  net 
the  mountain  dairymen  more  for  bis  butterfat  than 
his  brother  of  the  great  interior  \  alleys  who  Is  more 
favorably  situated  as  renards  transportation  end 
accessibility  to  ■larketa."  t- v*,  "»i*A  •  II* 
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YOUR  GARDEN 
OF  FLOWERS 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


CONTINUING  our  discussion  of  win- 
dow boxes:  Primulas  delight  In  a 
cool,  shady  situation  where  there 
Is  protection  from 
strong  winds.  My 
best  success  with 
the  primula  mala- 
coides  has  been  at- 
tained when  grow- 
ing them  in  a  cool, 
moist  situation  with 
nothing  but  filtered 
sunshine  during 
part  of  the  day.  I 
feel  quite  safe  in 
recommending  them 
for  shady  window 
boxea  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

In  the  interior 
and  semi-tropical 
sections,  primula 
seed  may  be  sown 
from  March  to  May,  inclusive,  but  in 
the  cooler  sections  they  may  be  sown  as 
late  as  August.  However,  if  you  are 
unable  to  sow  seed  during  the  cooler 
weather  you  may  purchase  the  plants 
from  your  local  florist  or  the  seed  deal- 
ers who  advertise  in  ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 

Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  spend 
their  strength  In  early  blooming.  Keep 
•11  buds  picked  off  until  they  are  six 
or  seven  inches  across.  A  window  box 
planted  with  either  the  primula  mala- 
coides  or  the  English  primrose  soon  will 
se  filled  with  attractive  plants,  and  the 
Jellcate  blossoms  should  continue  to 
jome  throughout  the  cool  weather. 
These  plants  will  winter  nicely  In  severe 
climates  if  they  are  covered  with  leaves 
or  straw.  Soil  should  be  light,  mixed 
t  frith  old  manure  and  leaf  mold. 

We  have  several  species  of  the  pri- 
mula growing  in  our  California  moun- 
tains and  canyons.  They  are  found 
lsually  in  a  cool,  protected  situation, 
where  there  Is  an  abundance  of  water 
and  oak  trees.  Among  these  species  we 
have  the  well-known  "shooting  stars" 
.(large  and  small),  or  wild  cyclamen,  and 
the  commonly  known  "mosquito  bill," 
"Poor  man's  weather  glass,"  "star  flow- 
er" and  "Prairie  pointer."  The  domes- 
ticated primula,  however,  Is  much  more 
satisfactory  as  a  window  box  plant  the 
year  around.  The  wild  species  are  ex 
cellent  additions  to  the  wild  flower  gar- 
den in  a  shady  corner,  where  they  may 
be  fully  appreciated. 
OTHER  PLANTS  FOR  SHADY  BOXES 

German  and  English  ivy,  vlnca,  be- 
gonias, cineraria,  scarlet  flax,  bellis  and 
aqullegia  (columbine)  thrive  in  the 
shady  window  boxes,  or  where  there  is 
a  northern  exposure.  Then  we  have 
ferns  in  variety.  Ferns  and  tuberous 
begonias  make  a  window  box  of  beauty 
and  refinement  when  combined.  Bellis 
Is  an  old-fashioned  flower,  growing 
about  six  inches  tall,  blooming  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  perennial,  wintering  well 
If  protected  during  the  frost  season. 
The  scarlet  flax  and  the  white  bellis 
combine  well  In  the  window  box,  both 
of  them  delighting  in  a  cool,  moist  sit- 

I  uation.  The  flax  grows  about  a  foot 
In  height  and  bears  bright  red  flowers. 
The  perenne  flax  Is  also  very  fine,  the 
foliage  being  very  delicate  In  appear- 
ance and  the  flowers  blue  and  white 

'  As  the  name  suggests,  it  is  also  a  per- 
ennial. 

Cineraria  is  best  when  planted  alone 
The  flowers  are  very  bright  and  showy, 
being  grown  In  great  variety.   They  are 

*  very  successful  In  the  large  window  box 
k  In  ths  cool,  protected  situation.  Ciner 

arias  are  very  effective  against  a  dull 
I  background,  especially  at  the  north  of 
'  the  house.  The  cineraria  has  become 
*,  one  of  our  most  popular  plants  in  Call- 
i  lornia  during  the  past  few  years.  "We 
[  all  have  them."  When  left  to  itself  It 
'  re-seeds  and  makes  a  solid  mass  of 
'  color  in  a  short  time,  which  brightens 

our  homes  from  late  January  until  July. 
1  During  the  warm  weather  they  retreat, 

though  one  may  find  a  stray  blossom 
'  now  and  then.    When  cool  weather  be 

gins,  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  back 
|  thus  allowing  new   growth   to  spring 

•  from  the  roots. 

The  ivy  and  vinca  of  both  varieties 
are  very  acceptable  window  box  plant 
for  shady  situations,  being  easy  of  cul 
turs  and  yet  effective.    The  aurea  vari 
■  egata  vlnca  is  quite  hardy  when  grown 
^  In  a'  cool  situation,  where  there  is  very 
V  little  sun.   The  ivy  is  too  well  known  to 
demand  description.    However,  the  dark 
gTeen  ivy  cannot  be  appreciated  unless 
ft  Is  grown  near  a  light  background, 
is  vary  effective  when  grown  In  a  win 
dow  box  belonging  to  those  severely 
plain  stucco  bungalows    which  have 
sprung  up  during  ths  past  few  years, 

One  of  ths  hardiest  ferns  for  window 
boxes  la  ths  sword  fern,  which  grows 
with  little  attention  other  than  an 
abundance  of  water  during  the  hot 
weather,  needing  Juat  enough  during  the 
win  tar  to  kaep  ths  boxes  moist.  Then 
ws  hav*  the  wild  ferns.    The  brake  will 


It 


grow  for  three  years  without  renewing. 
If  the  soil  is  rich.  Do  not  irrigate  ferns 
too  often,  and  do  not  expect  them  to 
succeed  in  a  windy  situation.  Syringe 
the  foliage  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a 
month. 

GARDEN  OPERATIONS  FOR  MAY 

Garden  work  was  somewhat  limited 
in  April,  due  to  the  late  rains,  there- 
fore we  must  do  a  little  extra  work  this 
month  and  "make  up  for  it."  Seed 
should  be  planted  a  little  deeper,  as  the 
top  soil  drys  more  quickly  than  in  the 
earlier  months.  In  May  we  begin  mulch- 
ing operations  for  conserving  moisture. 
A  mulch  of  soil  is  often  sufficient,  but 
it  is  advisable  to  use  fine  straw,  old 
manure  or  dry  lawn  clippings  where 
the  weather  is  dry  and  warm.  May 
marks  the  beginning  of  summer  in 
many  sections,  therefore  mulching 
should  begin  at  this  time. 

Ail  hardy  plants  should  go  Into  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  possible  In  all 
sections  of  California.  Caladiutn  bulbs 
are  divided  and  set  out  in  May.  Dahlias 
go  Into  the  ground  this  month.  Gera- 
niums, roses,  pansies,  petunias,  verbe- 
nas, penstemons,  lantanas,  phloxes  and 
bouvardlas  must  not  be  forgotten  In  our 
rush  of  May  work.  And  the  fall  chrys- 
anthemums must  be  hurried  along  if  we 
want  any  of  those  wonderful  late 
blooms.  Take  sturdy  cuttings  from 
spring  growth  of  the  old  plants,  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  use  the  tops  of  the  plants.  I 
found  the  tip  cuttings  with  the  soft  new 
growth  made  roots  quickly,    and  the 


blossoms  were  wonderful  during  the 
late  fall  in  1922.  Old  chrysanthemum 
bushes  should  be  cut  back  at  this  time. 

Carnations  do  best  when  they  are 
pinched  back  at  this  time,  and  also 
make  stronger  plants  when  they  are 
robbed  of  all  their  buds.  However,  we 
hardly  feel  equal  to  depriving  ourselves 
of  an  occasional  (Continued  on  Page  8) 


Externum 


I  guarantee  to  rid 
your  premises  grants 

with  my  Gelatin,  In  the  Sealed 
Can,  that  requires  no  refilling1. 
Perfectly  safe  from  children 
and  pets.  Saves  time  and 
money.  A  special  can  for  or- 
chardists.  Write  for  literature 
and  letters  of  reference.  Until 
your  dealer  can  supply  you, 
write  direct  to 
H.  W.  McSPAO DEN 
708  Town*  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MM 


Send  for 
FREE 

Hook-Up  Plans  showing 
how  to  build  your  own 

RADIO  SET 


The  CYMO  System  of  Radio 
Hook-up*  is  reliable  and  effi- 
cient. Plans  show  how — with 
use  of  CYMO  Parts — to  make 
your  set  cost  less  and  look  and 
work  better. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  OF -8 10 

Radio  Devices  Co. 

693  Mission  St. — San  Francisco 


ANew  Way  of  Feeding  Is  Surprising  the 
World's  Largest  Poultry  Raisers 

Remarkable  results  are  being  observed  in  feeding  yeast  to  poultry 


Greater  egg  fertility  and  hatchability — 
increased  vitality,  and  virility  in  laying 
stock — less  mortality  among  chicks. 

THESE  are  the  surprising  results  obtained 
by  some  of  the  world's  largest  hatch- 
eries— and  by  other  raisers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country — in  feeding  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  poultry. 

For  several  years  the  world  has  known  of  the 
wonderful  value  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  for  man. 
And  now,  after  many  experiments,  The  Fleischmann 
Company  has  developed  a  dry  yeast  for  stock  and 
poultry. 

Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the 
results: 

A  test  in  one  of  the  world's  largest  hatcheries 
showed  an  increase  of  23%  in  fertility.  Only  5% 
of  eggs  from  yeast-fed  hens  wera  infertile,  as 
against  28%  of  eggs  from  non-yeast-fed  hens. 

The  chicks  in  this  lot  received  Fleischmann's 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  and  were  marketed  in  seven  weeks, 
averaging  1  94  pounds  each. 

The  loss  in  one  of  the  recent  tests  was  93  in  a 
hatch  of  non-yeast-fed  chickens,  and  only  59  for 


the  chicks  fed  on  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast — a, 
saving  of  34  chicks. 

In  one  flock  fed  on  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast,  whose  age  at  present  ranges  from  2  to  9 
weeks,  the  loss  has  been  only  345  out  of  6000 — less 
than  6%.  "And  for  general  development,"  writes 
the  manager,  "they  surpass  anything  I  have  ever 
raised." 

Further  tests  are  being  conducted.  We  shall 
publish  full  details  from  time  to  time.  But  we  want 
you  to  try  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  yourself 
now — to  prove  for  yourself  its  unique  value  in  your 
poultry  yard. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  deliveries 
of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  in  21/2-pound  cans, 
direct  to  you.  One  can  should  demonstrate  its 
power  in  Tecuring  more  fertile  eggs,  with  fewer 
chicks  dying  in  the  shell— stronger,  more  vigorous 
chicks— and  faster-growing,  huskier 
birds.  With  each  can  we  will  send 
a  booklet  containing  complete  in- 
structions for  the  care  and  feeding 
of  chicks  and  laying  hens. 


Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order  to 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today! 
It  will  bring  you  a  big  2'/2-pound 
can  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast — enough  to  feed  10  birds  for 
nearly   4    months.     We   pay  the 

POStag<!'  INSURES  STEADY  GROWTH. 

1  lb  per  month. 
Two-pound  broilers  in  8  weeks. 


Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  costs 
less  than  2a  a  tablespoonful. 

One  tablespoonful  daily  to  every 
10  hens  or  SO  baby  chicks.  Each  can 
contains  117  tablespoonfuls,  or  4 
months'  supply  for  10  hens. 


THH    FTiBISCHMANN    COMPANY,    Dept.  1*4. 

•  41  Mission  St.. 

Ban  Francisco,  California. 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  (JJ.OO).  Pleas* 
send  m»  a  J  M  -pound  can  of  FUtsohmaun'a 
Pur*  Dry  Yeast  by  prepaid  paroel  post. 


Name 


Street  and  Number  

oitr  
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COATES  1418 

"The  Best  Prune  Possible" 

Named,  Propagated  and  Sold  by 

The  Leonard  Coates 
Nursery  Co. 

Morgan  Hill,  Calif. 

Also  propagated  and  sold  under  special 
agreement  by 

The  Oregon  Nursery  Co., 
Orenco,  Oregon 

And  by  No  One  Else 


Old  Sol  Is  Harnessed  Successfully 


THE  solar  heater  Is  distinctly  a  Cali- 
fornia "institution."  and  has 
achieved  wide  popularity  in  this  State, 
incidentally  it  Is  a  mighty  (rood  adver- 
tisement for  California's  famous  sun- 
shine. 

Constant  sunshine,  however.  Is  not 
necessary.  In  fact,  users  claim  this  type 
of  heater  will  furnish  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  hot  water  even  on  a  succession 
of  partly  cloudy  days,  or  on  a  rainy  day 
following  a  day  of  partial  sunshine. 

The  principle  of  the  heater  Is  simple: 
A  pipe  coil,  covered  with  glass,  is  so 


placed  a9  to  concentrate  upon  the  coll 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  heat  helnea 
diffused  and  held  by  sheets  of  coppers 
As  the  water  In  the  sun  coil  becomes! 
heated,  it  travels  through  an  upper  clr-1 
culating  pipe  to  a  copper  coll  In  a  slor-J 
age  boiler,  which  usually  Is  placed  la 
the  attic  space  of  the  house. 

The  cool  water  In  the  boiler  coil  re- 
turns through  the  lower  circulating  plpel 
to  the  sun  coil,  to  be  reheated  and  sent1 
back  to  the  storage  boiler;  this  constl-1 
tutes  a  circulating  system  of  indirect 
heating. 


Arrow  indicates  sun  coil  installation. 


DtUlaiVuluc 


IN  MILEAGE 
SERVICE 


Samson  performance  on  cars,  trucks 
and  busses— enduring;  through  thousands 
on  thousands  of  miles — under  all  con- 
ceivable road  and  weather  conditions, 
has  conclusively  demonstrated  Its  built 
in  quality  —  giving  tbo  largest  dollar 
value  obtainable  as  measured  in  mileage 
service  returned. 


Coma  in  and  tee  will  gladly  iboui  you 
Samtont. 

SAMSON  DEALERS 


Samson  tires  are  not  expensive — from 
the  smallest  sizes  (for  popular  priced 
cars)  to  the  big.  burly,  superstze  bus  tires, 
Samson  prices  are  well  within  the 
purchasing  ability  of  those  who  prefer 
assured  service  to  unknown  mileage. 

You  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
dollar  value  as  measured  in  mileage  ser- 
vice— plus  excess — in  Samson  Non-Sldd 
Cords. 


Jarnr*  K.  nibble. 
Bakrr*flrld.  California. 
Komi  a  Fryer. 
Cliino.  California. 
K.  T.  Brace. 
<  outings.  California. 
Cryntal  Hardware  Co., 
Compton.  California, 
ft  on  ii<  I  Valley  Com.  Co..  Inc., 
Covelo.  California. 
Philly  *  Gill. 
El  Centro.  California. 
I.nndblade  St  Jewett, 
fcureka,  California. 


I-  A.  Boha  Tire  Co.. 
Freano.  California. 
XT.  H.  Hooper  Co.. 
Gleadale.  California. 
Garden  Court  Garage. 
Hollywood.  California. 
I.yon  St  Irey. 
1  "ill.  California. 
Gnasti.  Horn  *  Glolll. 
Ia«  Angeles.  California. 

Rock  St  Young. 
Marynvllle.  California. 
M.  B.  Hamilton. 
Modesto.  California. 
Baxter-Shaw  Co..  Inc.. 
Oakland.  California. 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

Ontario  Vulcanizing-  Works, 
Ontario.  California. 
H.  K.  Hlayden  Co.. 
Pasadena,  California. 
B.  Hloman  a  Hon. 
Pomona.  California. 
H.  A.  MrClyment. 
Riverside.  California. 
J.  A.  Stebblns  Tire  and 

Accessary  Co.. 
Sacramento,  California. 
Han  Bernardino  Vulcanizing 
Works. 

San  Bernardino.  California. 
Fhllly.  <  .III  A  Honter, 
Han  Diego,  California. 


Not*) — for  how  little  mar* 
than  prices  a«ked  far 
ordinary  tires— you 
can  gat  Samsons 


Willie  Hit.  In-  Caw 
Han   Francisco.  California. 
Baumgartaer  Hroa.. 
San  Jose,  California. 
Jena  Goodman  Tire  Htors, 

Santa  Aaa.  California. 
Knapp.  Abbott  a  Rezzonico. 
■Santa    Barbara,    (  xlifornla. 
E.  I).  Rubel  Motor  Co.. 
Santa  Maria,  California. 
G.  A.  Marengo  Co.. 
Stockton.  California, 
vt  hit  tier  H'dnnre  Co..  Inc., 
Whlttirr.  California. 
Irvine  A  Millr. 
Willi!..  California. 


J0i3j  Fakir.  .  . 

)1LS 

J0i3j  lorry  Datj 

Cani 

18J5 

32.4     "  " 

J7JS 

S3 14     -  - 

»J0 

-  " 

51.00 

m 
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Samion  Tir*  aft 

Rubber  Corp.,  Mir:, 
Lot  Angela,  Cal. 


SAMSON  Vizi"  cord! 


One  form  of  Installation  connects  tha| 
same  boiler  with  the  furnace  and  tha 
eas  heater.  On  the  rare  days  when  there] 
Is  neither  furnace  heat  nor  sun.«hlne»J 
the  gas  heater  may  be  used.  By  filling! 
the  heating  coll  with  a  mixture  of  aleo-1 
hoi  and  water.  It  Is  possible  to  use  the' 
outfit  In  colder  sections  without  dangen 
of  freezing.  The  tanks  and  pipes  araj 
heavily  insulated  to  prevent  loss  of  heat,] 
which  Is  said  to  average  less  than  >>ne 
degree  per  hour. 


Pruning  Shrubbery 

fp  IK  best  tlnit  to  prune  shrubs  lsl 
*■  right  after  they  have  finished  bloom -1 
Ing  or  are  most  nearly  dormant.  Intel-J 
Hgent  pruning,  however,  may  be  dnnel 
at  any  time  without  Injury  to  tHfl 
plant.  Long,  poorly-spared  branches! 
may  be  removed  In  order  to  let  light! 
into  the  hush  and  to  Improve  Its  shape] 
I>eave  no  stubs  showing,  but  take  sucM 
branches  out  entirely.  Frost  Injury  oil 
disease,  however,  sometimes  necesslJ 
ta«e  hendlng  hack. 

The  rutting  hark  or- dinning  system! 
of  pruning,  commonly  practiced  by  sub- 
jects of  the  Mikado,  has  ruined  many] 
California  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  6t| 
course.  It  is  necessarv  to  treat  a  hedge! 
In  this  manner,  or  a  tree  shaped  for  for  J 
mnl  effect,  but  ordinary  «hrnha.  Lushes 
and  fruit  trees  are  greatly  Injured  by/ 
this  heading  back  process. 

Cutting  bark  a  tail  shrub  affords 
only  temporary  relief,  for  the  hush  will 
afterwards  become  hither,  heavier  and 
more  lll-shaned  than  before.  Commer- 
cial nrrhardists  are  fast  learning  that 
the  long  pruning  system  Is  the  only 
right  and  logiral  one.  but  owners,  otj 
home  grounds  who  depend  upon  jap 
gardeners  for  knowledge  of  snrh  mat- 
ters still  have  their  ornamentals  and 
bark-yard  fruit  trees  and  vines  Injured 
by  Ignorant.  Improper  pruning. 

Berrv  hushes  should  not  be  sheared 
hack  like  a  hedge.  Remove  overlv  lone: 
ranes.  leaving  the  medium  length  ones 
to  bear  fruit.  The  vines  then  will  arch 
over  In  a  natural  manner,  bringing  the 
berries  out  Into  the  air  and  sunshine. 
Instead  of  crowding  them  to  the  renter1 
on  stubby  ranes — E.  S.  FALLAWAYJ 


Wait  for  the  June  Drop 

FOREHANDED  deciduous  fruit  farm- 
ers are  apt  to  get  In  a  hurry  about 
thinning  and  do  work  which  nature 
would  do  for  him  a  little  later  In  the 
season.  It  Is  really  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor  to  pull  off  small  fruits  which  will 
later  drop  off  of  their  own  accord. 

It  may  be  argued  that  early  thinning 
raves  the  growth  which  goes  Into  sur- 
plus specimens,  but  the  latter  are  mostly! 
water  and  therefore  represent  very  little, 
loss. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  OF  ORANGE 

Sinre  Riverside  County 

shipped  122,679  carloads  of  citrus  fr 
enough  to  make  a  train  100  miles  lo 
according  to  estimates  of  market 
specialists. 

TURKEYS  BY  THE  TON 
Douglas  County.  Oregon,  ship 
1SS  Ions  of  dressed  turkeys  In  1911 
au  even  larger  quantity  the  past 
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Pecans  in  California 

By  E.  L.  OVERHOLSER 


IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  II 
In  budding,  the  patch  or  annular 
methods  arc  preferred.  The  buds  beat 
suited  are  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at 
the  base  of  the  current  season's  growth. 
Some  nurserymen  clip  the  leaves  away 
close  to  the  buds  about  two  weeks  be- 


fore the  bud  is  desired.  They  claim  the 
wound  heals  over  and  lessens  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  the  bud  after  it  is 
inserted.  Pecan  seedlings  appear  to  be 
the  best  stock. 

In  California  the  nuts  ordinarily  would 
be  planted  during  January  and  Febru- 


TABLE  SHOWING  VARIETIES   AND  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  PECANS 


VARIETY 

ORIGIN 

DISSEMINA- 
TION 

"  SIZE 

THICK- 
NESS 
OP 
SHELL 

QUAL- 
ITY 

REMARKS 

tSurket  t 

Texan 

Adapted    to  W. 
arid  regions 

Larg*a 

Thin 

Excel- 
lent 

Very  productive 

Buseeron 

Ind. 

New;  promising* 
for  N.  range 

Medium 

Average 

Very 
good 

Prolific 

be)  mas 

Miss. 

Widely 

to  very 

Moder- 
ata 

High- 
eat 

Rlooma   early,   rlpena  crop 
late;  subject  to  acAb 

Frotscher 

La. 

Widely  popular 
In   8.    W.,  Ga, 

Large 

Very 
thin 

Me- 
dium 

Free     from     disease;  shy 
bearer 

Greenrlver 

Ky. 

New;  promising: 
for  N.  ranee 

Below 
medium 

Average 

"Excel- 
lent 

I n d  i y  ii h. 

Seedltnt 
Buatoron 

New  \  promising 
for  N.  rang* 

Med  1  um 

Average 

Kood 

Prolific 

fclajor 

Ky. 

New;  promising) 
for  N.  rang* 

Slls-htly 
below 

medium 

Thin 

Excel- 
lent 

Kernel  unusually  plump 

Voneymakar 

La. 

Widely 

M«*<1  In  tn 

Fair 

Very  prolific;  adapted  to  N. 
range  for  Southern  varieties 

Pabat 

Mlaa. 

Widely 

Large 

Some- 
what 
thick 

<!ood 

Generally     productive,  al- 
though   lata    coming  Into 
bearing 

Schley 

Mlsa. 

Widely;  one  of 
best  known 

Medium 
to  large 

Very 
thin 

Very 
good 

Mod.  prod. ;  suhf.   to  acab. 
but   one.  of    most  popular 
varieties. 

Stuart 

Miss. 

Moat  extensively 
planted 

Medium 
to  large 

Average 

Good 

Cracking  qual.  fairly  good. 
Mod.   prod.  Cosmopolitan 

Burceaa 

Mlaa. 

New 

Ijirge 
to  very 
large 

Medium 
Ihln 

Very 

good 

Highly  prolific 

T.xss 

Prolific 

Texaa 

Appeara    to  be 
adapted  to  W. 
arid  sections 

Large 

Medium 

Rich 

and 

aweet 

Usually  prolific 

Van  Daman 

La. 

WMely  dissem- 
inated 

Large 
to  very 
large 

Medium 

thick 

Rich; 

very 

good 

Losing   popularity,   due  to 
susceptibility  to  acab 

Warrick 

lud. 

New ;  promising 
for  N.  ranit 

Slightly 

below 

medium 

Moder- 
ately 
Ihln 

Rich  ; 
excel- 
lent 

KADOTA  FIG 
ORCHARDS 
ATPLANADA 


WHERE  TIME  HAS  TOLD  THE 
STORY  and  where,  nevertheless, 
prices  are  still  based  on  economic 
values  and  you  can  realize  the  same 
profits  that  the  first  comers  have 
captured  in  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

WHERE  soil,  climate,  water  are 
proven,  and  orchards  NOW  BEAR- 
ING FIGS  prove  exceptional  care 
and  corroborate  the  judgment  of 
over  100  investors  who  have  bought 
from  PLANADA  FRUIT  FARMS 
after  the  most  searching  Investiga- 
tion. Obtain  the  facts  from  us.  Con- 
sult authorities.  THEN  YOU  will 
realize  the  exceptional  opportunity 
for 


SAFETY 

AND 

PROFITS 


1922  crop  (at  6c  a  pound)  returned 
as  high  as  $300  an  acre  from  a  four- 
year-old  orchard.  Older  orchards 
paid  as  high  as  $600  an  acre. 

1923  price  for  No.  1  Kadotas  now 
quoted  as  10c  A  POUND. 

At  5c  a  pound  growers  state  that  a 
PLANADA  ORCHARD  should  pay 
$600  an  acre  the  first  6  years,  and  at 
maturity  from  $600  to  $1200  an  acre 
per  year. 

YOU  HAVE  SEVEN  YEARS  TO 
COMPLETE  PAYMENT,  and  ALL 
CROP  RETURNS  are  credited  on 
the  purchase  price. 

AT  PLANADA  you  have  concrete 
highway,  main-line  railroad,  canning 

filants,  and  the  advantage  of  loca- 
loninthe  MAIN  CENTER  OF  THE 
KADOTA  FIG  INDUSTRY. 

You  do  not  have  to  live  on  the  land. 
Price  Includes  care  for  a  term  of 
years.  Thereafter  you  can  arrange 
to  have  your  orchard  cared  for  in- 
definitely.   Get  the  facts  NOW. 


MAIL  COUPON 


Dibbles  &  Warner, 
PLANADA  FRUIT  FARMS, 
MS  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Sand  details  about  your  orchards. 

 J o'i'-c 


ary  when  conditions  were  favorable. 
The  seedlings  should  be  large  enough 
for  grafting  after  one  growing  season 
and  for  budding  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  growing  season.  Grafted  trees 
are  ready  to  transplant  at  the  end  of 
the  second  season  and  budded  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  third  season. 

The  pecan  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  trees  to  transplant.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  drying,  by  keeping 
the  roots  and  top  covered  with  wet 
sacks  until  the  tree  again  Is  placed  in 
the  ground.  The  tap  root  Is  cut  off 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  when 
dug  for  transplanting. 

Upon  rich  deep  soil  with  abundant 
Irrigation  water,  planting  should  be 
60x60  feet.  Fillers,  such  as  peaches, 
figs  and  other  fruit*  not  requiring  n 
.large  amount  of  spat-e,  might  be  used 
until  the  pecan  trees  become  sufficiently 
large  to  require  the  entire  area. 

LITTLE  PRUNING  REQUIRED 

The  tree,  is  headed  about  five  feet 
high  and  requires  little  pruning  other 
than  the  thinning  out  of  crowded  or  in- 
terfering branches  and  the  removal  of 
the  dead  wood.  The  better  varieties 
may  be  expected  to  oome  Into  bearing 
when  seven  to  ten  years  of  age.  al- 
though commercial  yields  are  not  ex- 
pected until  the  trees  are  ten  to  twelve 
years  old.  An  average  yield  Is  about 
100  pounds  per  tree. 

Experience  with  pecans  in  California 
Is  so  limited  that  It  Is  impossible  to 
recommend,  with  certainty,  the  best  va- 
riety to  be  planted.  It  Is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  pioneering  on  the  part  of  the 
grower  to  determine  the  varieties  best 
adapted  for  each  section. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Adrianc-e  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Texas  has  suggested 
that  the  pecans  of  Weatern  Texas,  which 
are  of  excellent  quality,  may  do  better 
In  the  Interior  valleys  or  warmer  In- 
terior sections  of  Southern  California 
than  any  of  the  other  types.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  Texas  Prolific  and  Bur- 
kett  might  be  tried. 

Additional  varieties  which  are  widely 
grown  and  are  cosmopolitan  In  their 
adaptation  are  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table.  Certain  varieties,  as  the 
Busseron,  GrSjnrivei,  Indiana,  Ma.lor 
and  Warrick,  are.  indicated  as  promis- 
ing for  the  Northern  range.  These  va- 
rieties might  be  tested  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, especially  In  the  cooler  coastal 
or  foothill  regions. 

DISEASES  PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

Other  varieties,  such  as  Frotscher, 
Pabst,  Moneymaker,  Stuart  and  Alley, 
are  cosmopolitan  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  might  prove  adapted  to  the 
Interior  valleys  or  warmer  coastal  sec- 
tions of  the  Southern  part  of  the.  State. 
The  Schley,  Delmas  and  Van  Deman 
probably  would  not  be  adapted  to  the 
coastal  sections  because  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  pecan  scab,  where  the  hu- 
midity is  fairly  high. 

The  pecan  by  no  means  Is  free  from 
diseases  and  Insects.  It  Is  problematic 
what  troubles  would  be  most  serious  in 
California.  With  the  efficient  quaran- 
tine service  many  pests  troublesome  else- 
where may  be  kept  out  of  this  State. 
With  certain  varieties,  however,  the 
pecan  scab  Is  llke'.v  to  be  serious  in  the 
warmer,  more  (Cuntinued  on  Page  8) 


POLYTECHNIC   COLLEGE    OF  ENGINEERING, 
13th  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Young  Men  of  the  West 

If  you  are  Interested  In  a  course  In  Kngineering  and  want  to  get  into  Engineering- 
Practice  in  the  shortest  possible  time  consistent  with  sound  training  and  thorough  work, 
we  invite  you  to  consider  the  advantages  of  this  Inatitutton.  We  omit  the  non-essential 
subjects  and  concentrate  on  the  subjects  required  In  Engineering  Practice. 

This  college  was  founded  twenty  years  ai;o  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  SHORTEN  THE  TIME  tn  nearly  one-half  that  required  in  our  large 
Universities.  Through  Intensive  methods  small  .lasses  or  groups  of  mi'n.  and  personal 
supervision  our  full  Engineering  Courses  are  completed  by  High  School  men  In  from  'l\ 
to  30  montha.  Preparatory  Courses  are  arranged  for  those  requiring  them.  No  Entrance 
Examinations  are  required. 

If  You  Are  Pressed  for  Time 

and  want  to  develop  your  technical  ability  and  get  Into  a  good  position  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  we  Invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  this  College. 

COURSES  LEADING  TO  A  DEGREE  are  Civil.  Electrical.  Mechanical.  Mining  and 
Architectural  Engineering — Special  Courses  in  Machine  Shop—  Automobile  Engineering- — 
Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  Electrical  Drawing.  Buildingi  Estimating,  Survey- 
ing1. Battery  and  Ignition. 

New  Electrical.  Hydraulic.  Steam  and  Testing  Laboratories.  Faculty  composed  of 
men  of  educational  standing  and  experience.  College  In  session  year  'round  and  students 
admitted  at  any  time.  Generally  iecognized  as  the  best  equipped  school  of  Its  kind  In 
the  West.    Write  for  free  catalogue. 


W.  E.  GIBSON,  Pres. 


H.  C.  INGRAM,  Vice  Pres. 


with  Mathews 
— Cre-So  Shingle  Stain,  or 
— Anyroof  Paint 

It's  cheaper  to  protect  your  roofs  with  Mathews  Paints — 
than  not  to. 

Neglected  roofs  mean — rapid  deterioration  of  roofing — 
damage  to  interiors,  home  furnishings,  decorations,  as  well 
as  contents  of  other  buildings. 


Mathews  Cre-So  Shingle  Stain 

penetrates  the  shingle  with  a  high- 
ly water-resistant  preservative,  ob- 
tainable In  nine  colors. 


Mathews  Anyroof  Paint 

applied  to  wood,  metal  or  composi- 
tion roofs — provides  a  rubber-like 
film  inpervtous  to  moisture.  Ob- 
tainable in  black,  maroon  and. 
green. 


Consult  your  dealer 

or  write  Dept.  O.  F.,  219-221  S.  Loa  Angelea  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pasadena,  California.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

MATHEWS  RUNT 


BEEMAN  TRACTOR 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

Now  Made  in  Two  Sizes 

With  ths  BEEMAN  you  can  do  all  the 
work  usually  done  with  one  horee.  The 
BEEMAN  JR.  does  your  llzht  cultivating, 
weeding,  belt  work,  stc. 

IF  INTERESTED  WRITE  for  catalogs 
on — Ottowa  Drag  Bans,  Allis-Chalmera 
Tractors,  Hand,  Horse  or  Power  Lawn 
Mowers. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO., 

58  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLAGE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  cent*  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  while  space,  eutit  or  display  tj|>«. 
roost  is  computed  according*  to  total 
spare  occupied  by  advertisement**. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  15 
days  before  (lute  of  publics! ion.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FA  KM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleveuth,  Los  Angeles. 
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POULTRY 

MB.  AND  MRS.   POULTRY  FARMER — 

The  baby  chick  season  ia  Just  starting-,  and 
■o  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  they 
purchased  from  ua  last  year  that  1  feel  at 
liberty  to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  than 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  ars  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  into  th«  incubators 
U  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
bave  been  Hog&nized.  Prices  for  May  ars  as 
follows: 

80  100 

Whits  Leghorns   16.00    811. 66 

Rhode  Island  Reds    »09  11.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  »50      II. At 

Anconas    6.00  1100 

Brown   Leghorns    8.00  15.00 

Buff  Orpingtons   (.50  18.5* 

May  ws   not  have  your  order  again  this 

tear?  Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
ill  raiss  hesltb-y  chicks. 

ANSEL  W.  ROBISOIf. 
1196-98  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
P.    S. — WB    ARE    THE    PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS     FOR     BUCKEYE     INCxTB  ATORS 
AND   BROODERS.      SEND   FOR  CATALOG. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  Co- 
operative Electric  Hatcheries. 
Thousands  vigorous  chicks,  turks 
every  week  from  180-290  high 
winter-egg.  clear  profit  producing 
White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  Whits  Rocks,  Reds,  An- 
conas, Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas.  Andalusians.  This  sea- 
son 25%  of  customers  send  repeat  orders  and 
many  neighbors.  "Never  saw  such  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  beauty  In  chicks."  Six  orders 
came  through  him.  "Raised  every  Turk  last 
year,  outgrew  turks  costing  810  more."  "My 
turks  beat  everything  in  valley."  It's  Turk 
Season!  Our  price,  quality  best.  Writs:  Box 
O.  18.  North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lav  and  pay. 
We  hatch  from  pure-bred,  specially  selected., 
high  egg-record  flocks>  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerel!  from 
S&O-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns, 12  c ;  Reds.  16  V*c ;  Barred  Rocks. 
17 He;  White  Wyandottes,  26c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. EL.BC-CHICK  HATCHERIES,  Dept. 
"L,"  Burhank,  Calif.   References:  State  Bank 

of  Burhank.  • 

CERTIFIED   White   Leghorn   quality  Chicks 

at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
•gg-P**oducing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices,  May  and  June.  13.50  per  26: 
$6.60  per  60;  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
to  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  in  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 1898.  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBA- 
TOR CO.,  432  Seventh  St..  Petaluma,  Caltf. 
BABY    CHICKS — 12th    year   specializing  In 

properly  Incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrivs.  Wl.lte  Leghorns,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Anconas.  Black  Mi- 
norcas, White  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andalusians. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery, 
Route  1.  Box  246,  King  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

PETALUMA  HATCHBRT— Established  1902. 

Choice  WLite  Leghorn  chicks  from  selected 
heavy-laying  breeding  stock,  inspected  and 
Accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Chicks  during  May  and  June,  $12.50  per  100, 
$116  per  1000.  We  positively  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks, 
and  no  questions  asked.  L.  W.  CLARK.  Box 
Petaluma,  Calif.  

BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY  I 

MAY  AND  JUNE  HATCHES 
a  specialty.     Rested  breeders  used.  BABY 
CHICKS,  816  per  hundred.    Don't  buy  chicks 
till  you  get  my  free  circular.     MRS.  W.  T. 
WHEELER.  Berkeley.  Cai..  Rt.  I.  Box  496-E. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  from  selected 
flocks  mated  with  males  having  pedigree 
record  by  sirs'*  dam  of  240-297  eggs  per  year. 
Price  per  100:  April.  $12.50;  May  and  Juns. 
f  18.  Safe  arrival  full  count  live,  strong  ehlcks 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
rirm  Bureau  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY. 
478  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks  and  hatol.lng 
eggs  from   individually  selected,  orchard- 
range  birds.     An   unusually  alert,  vigorous, 
egg-laying  strain  of  real  merit.  Progressiva 

fioultrymsn  demand  the  best.  Surprisingly 
ow  prices;  ask  for  them.  CURTIS  WHITE 
LEGHORN  RANCH.  Route  !.  Box  29.  Gar- 
dena.  Calif.  

WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1928. 
Brown  and  Whit*  Leghorns.  Rhods  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas.  Order 
sarly.    Ohlen's  Hatchery.  Campbell.  Calif. 

BROWN  LEGHORN  PRIZE  STOCK  BABY 
CHICKS  &  EGGS.  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  QUALITY  BREEDERS.  WE  OWN  CRE- 
ATOR. INGOMAR.  FIREFLY— BEST  ON 
COAST.     CASA   DE  ROSAS.  QARMEU  CAL. 

SOMETHING  GOOD   in  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best   strains  at   reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties.     Hatching  eacb  week. 
LINGO-DELL    RANCH.    Eleventh  and  Ver- 

dugo  BtB..  Bui  bunk.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  early.    You  know  WHY.    Send  for  prices. 
FANCIERS-    EXCHANGE,    «4u    South  Main 

gt.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

■  PENCER  TL'RKEN,  a  new  turkey-chicken. 

Largo  fowl,  meat  turkey  flavor.  Average 
too  eggs.      Booklet  for  stamp.  SPENCER, 

B,  1,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.  

Baby  Chicks — Leading  varieties,  stand,  bred, 
vigorous,  heavy  laying  stock.  Lowest  prices, 
best  quality;  pontage  paid.  Illustratad  cstalog 
free,  Superior  Poultry  Co.,  Windsor,  Mo. 
FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to   COL'LSON  COM- 

PANY,  retalums,  Calif.  

BROWN    LEGHORN    bahy    chicks.    818  o<r 
100.    Poultry  Equipment  Co..  Burbank.  Cal 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


HUSTON  FARMS 


YOLO  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  ranches  in  this 
Stats;  cut  Into  tracts  of  10.  20,  30  and  40 
acres. 

/   

On  the  highway,  nine  miles  from  Davis, 
three  hours  by  train  or  auto  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4*  minutes  from  Sacramento. 


No  finer  grape  and  fruit  land  In  California; 
soil  deep  and  rich;  no  hardpan  nor  alkali. 

Bordered  by  beautiful  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. This  land  Is  level  as  a  table  top,  with 
excellent  Irrigation  facilities. 


Price  $250  Per  Acre 

After»the  initial  payment  no  other  payment 
on  the  principal  need  be  mads  for  three  years 
and  we  can  show  you  how  to  absolutely  maks 
the  land  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  booklet. 
Free  excursion  to  farms  every  Sunday. 


An  Ideal  Dairy 

A  400-acre  dairy  ranch  In  Contra  Costa 
county,  with  fine  6-room  dwelling,  dairy  barn 
with  concrete  floor  for  120  cows,  barns  for 
hay  and  work  stock,  etc.;  two  ISO-ton  silos, 
large  milk  I  ouss.  ohlcken  houss.  bunk  house 
and  other  buildings;  sheds,  fins  well,  pump 
and  tank:  Dodgs  truck:  and  all  other  neces- 
sary machinery:  8  horses,  8  mules  and  160 
head  of  fine  Holstetn  stock  i  In  fact,  every- 
thing ready  to  step  right  Into.  A  real  bargain 
for  $76,000  on  long  and  easy  term  payments. 


For  full  particulars  apply 
J.  J.  MacARTHI  R,  8.  F.  REP., 
CALIFORNIA  SUBDIVISION  COMPANY. 
838  MARKET  ST..   ROOM  606. 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER  2367. 


THE   CHARLES   WEEKS   SYSTEM   OF  IN- 
TENSIVE POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intsnslvs 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  tl.s 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto,  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  Is  now  being  estab- 
lished at  Owensmouth,  California,  26  miles 
frsm  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHAKUS  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  Calif. 

CLARKADOTA  FIQS 

Ws  are  offering  a  few  choice  acres  of  land, 
planted  to  figs,  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Stockton.  The  Ideal  location  of  this  property 
gives  it  a  real  estate  value  far  In  excess  of 
any  other  fig  land  offered  the  publlo.  Write 
fur  our  booklet.  wt.lAi  will  give  you  full  In- 
formation. 

CLARKADOTA  FIG  PLANTATIONS. 
201  Flat  Iron  Building, 
 San  Francisco.  Calif.  

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — Ws  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage: 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners,  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 
FOR  SALE — FARM.  190  acres;  40  miles 
from  Sacramento.  Price  910.000.  W. 
GREEN,  1723  K  sr.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH  BUYERS  want  western  farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R    A  Mc- 

NOVTN,  867  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 

FARM  WANTED — Will  buy  Immediately. 
Send     particulars.       MR.     ADAMS.  1991 

Forest.  8t.   Louis.  Mo. 


ORCHARDS   AND    FRUIT  LAND 

ORCHARD  homes  In  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile. Irrigated  fruit,  nut,  berry  land;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate:  fins  water,  roads; 
electricity,  telephones:  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up,  raw  or  improved.  Booklet  free  Box  08. 
Publicity  Committee,  Paradise,  California. 

'^^^AT;E7?T^A^rT;6^JE^S 

HAZARD  &  MILLER— Herman  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining  corps, 
U.  S.  Patsnt  Offics.  Hazard's  Book  on  Pat- 
ents free.  Central  Bldg..  Sixth  and  Main. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BEToTTE^PUNG^^iru^ht"  InstrucUmT^essuni 
dims  each.    Spencer  Apiaries.  Bawtelle.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stock,  well  mated. 

REDUCED  PRICES  April.  May  and  Juns. 
White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  pullets  8  weeks  old  and  older. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  The  J.  H.  BTl'BBB 
POULTRY   RANCH  AND  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 

Box  67-i'.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  Whits  Leghorns. 

Over  200-egg  flock  average  for  4  years- 
Over  liUl-egg  flock  sverage  for  8  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  HANSON,  Corvallia. 
i  ii  egon. 

cTH^rETr'M^orMOTH-  "b  "nvts^E^rvRKsra. 

BEST  IN  CALIFORNIA;  GOLDBANK- 
COPPBR  KINO  STRAIN:  BABY  TURKS 
AND  EOG8.  WONDERFUL  FOUNDATION 
STOCK  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.  ORDER  NOW. 
'  una  de  KoKas,  <  'flniiel-hy - 1  he-3ea,  ralif. 
WILD    BLOODED     Tl'RKB  YS— Eggs  and 

stock  for  sale.     Prices  right.    Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taksn  cars  of.  Jen- 
kins.  the  Veteran,  R.  3.  Box  146,  Burbank. 
HART'S     MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TURKEYS 

and  eggs     Albert  M.  Hart._Cj«tngnts, ^Csllf. 

AUTOMOBILES 

3AVFJ    GASOLINE     BY     USING  ELECTRO 
OIL — Removes    carbon,     saves    oil,  fully 
eugranteed.      Sample    by    mall    $1.  Agents 

wanted.  ELECTRO  OIL  COMPANY.  HAS- 
TINGS. NEB. 

HEMSTITCHING.  Plcoling  attachment.  Fits 
any  mach.    Artistic  work.    Illustration,  de- 
■crlp.    B.  Kraft.  Box  896-OF.  San  Fran..  Ce.1. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


CARLOAD  DAMAGED  PLUMBING — SOME 
SO  SLIGHT  AS  TO  BB  UN  NOTICEABLE. 
BUT  YOU  NOTICE  THE  SAVING. 

6000  ROLI^S  BEST  READY  ROOFING, 
GUARANTEED;  1'5  PER  CENT  OFF. 

8  CARS  LATEST  MILL  GOODS.  FRENCH 
WINDOWS.  GARAGE  DOORS,  1,  2  AND  6- 
PANEL  DOORS  PURCHASED  BEFORE  AD- 
VANCES;  YOU   SAVE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

SEVERAL  CARS  WALL  BOARD,  SCHU- 
MACHER SECONDS.  BUT  GUARANTEED. 
$86  PER  M;  FIRSTS.  $40  CORNELL,  CRAT- 
ED; AMTWUD.  $.15  AND  $4' 

LUMBER  GOING  UP  IN  PRICE.  BUT 
OUR  STANDING  ORDERS  AND  QUANTITY 
PURCHASES  MEAN  IF  YOU  GET  OUR 
PRICES.  CONSIDERING  GRADE,  YOU 
SAVE  AT  LEAST  It)  PER  CENT. 

100.000  FT.  NEW  GALVANIZED  CORRU- 
GATED IRON.  26  GAUGE.  PERFECT. 
PRICE  WILL  BE  HIGHER. 

1000  ROLLS  POULTRY  NETTING.  FUL- 
FILLMENT OF  ORDERS  PLACED  IN  EAST 
I.A8T  AUGUST  FOR  JANUARY  DELIVERY 
NOW  IN.  WILL  SAVE  YOU  10  TO  20  PER 
CENT  ON  THIS. 

PAINTS,  STAINS  AND  ROOF  COATINGS, 
76c  TO  $3  PER  GAL. 

HARDWARE,  NAILS.  PIPE.  BOILERS. 
URINALS.    THE  ABOVE  ALL  NEW. 

IN  ADDITION — SECOND-HAND  DOORS. 
SASH,  PLUMBING.  LARGE  SIZED  PIPE. 
GALVANIZED  IRON  PACKING  BOXES. 
FIXTURES.  ETC. 

50.000  FT.  GAL,  CORRUGATED  IRON. 
SECOND-HAND. 

2.000.000  FEET  CHOICE  DIMENSION 
LUMBER.  OUR  OWN  MILL  TRIMS  THIS 
STOCK  TO  SIZE. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
THE  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK.  GET  OUR 
ESTIMATE  FOR  TOUR  ENTIRE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. WE  SAVE  YOU  10%  TO  40* 
AND  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 


WRECKERS. 
1501-27  MARKET  ST.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

21ST  AND  SAN  PABLO  AV. 

OAKLAND. 

HOSE  FOR  SALE 


HOSE  SPECIAL 

A  limited  supply  of  fresh  "Pacific"  S-ply 
wrapped  hose  In  60-ft.  lengths,  with  couplings, 
tt-inch  SIZE,  $5  PER  SECTION 
fc-lnch  SIZE.  $8  PER  SECTION 
ORDER  WHILE  IT  LASTS. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

-IE BUILT  WINDMILIsS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  Irrigat.  pips,  all  slies,  us«d, 
i.  9  rn. ,  cheap-  New  cal  v.  tanks,  all  sixes ; 
larva  used  redwood  tanks.  PEMMITT  CO., 
120  N.  Main.     Yards,   BIS  Tale.  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALK— Millions  of  tomato  plants  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  ready  April  16  to  June  IS. 
Canners  and  large  growers,  write  for  price*. 
We  grow  and  sflp  out  mors  tomato  plants 
than  all  tbe  other  growers  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia combined — -about  4  million  to  Utah 
alone.  Reference:  chamber  of  Commerce  or 
*.ny  bank  or  business  man  In  Pomona.  Twenty 
years'  experience.  Order  copy  of  our  book. 
"THB  HOME  GARDEN."  It  will  tell  yuu 
how,  60c  prepaid.    L.  C.  Johnson.  Pomona,  CaL 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Hardy,  field- 
grown  plants.  Vlneless  Yam  our  specialty 
higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hall;  on*. 
l.alf  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Nancy  Hall,  Georgia  Yam  and  Yellow  Jer- 
seys. Better  plants  at  lowsr  price*.  Write  for 
Quotations  in  various  quantities.  STONE  J* 
3TBVKNSOX,  410  Se curl ty  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
OIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  doxen.    F.  It.  Walker.  Puente,  Calif. 

KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — 
Chewing:  S  pounds.  11.76;  14  pounds,  IS. 
Smoktng:  6  pounds,  $1.26;  10  pounds,  $3;  44 
pounds,  $3.60-  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 
u  acco  pyiON,  ^dnrati.  JCr.     •       _  _  _ 

^JJELP^WAljITED— 

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen,  mechan- 
ics, send  today  for  free  copy  Amertca'a 
most  popular  motor  magazine.  Contains  help- 
ful articles  on  overhauling,  repairing,  ignition, 
carburetors,  batteries,  etc.  AUTOMOBILB 
I  »j  1 VE3  T .  6  OJ^B^i^Bldg^CI j^lPj^l^O. 

WANTE^ 

ETrSb  ATTTOMTTBTTrE^TF  eTe^TR^^oTl 
HARM'S  your  motor;  Electro  removes  car- 
>on ;  saves  80%  gasoline ;  fully  guaranteed. 
Sample  by  mail  $..  ELECTRO  OIL  CO.. 
HASTINGS.  NEB. 


HUMAN  HAIR  GOODS 


SWITCHES,  Transformations,  Bobs.  Curia 
Puffs,  Braids,  Wlga.  Toupees,  etc.,  sent  on 
approval,  cash  or  credit.  Combings  made  up. 
Agents  wanted.  BROWN  *  BROWN.  5J3  K. 
Broadway,  Suite  4.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

"MISaELL^NEOuT 


BEAUTY  PACK  made  In  your  own  home.  In- 
expensive, easily  made.     Price  of  formula. 
6$o.    Address  Bin  M.  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

JTlVESTOCK^ 

REGISTERED  Psrcnerona.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion-   H.  O.  Learned.  R.  4.  Stockton.  Calif. 


Flower  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
bouquet  of  carnations  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  therefore  we  disbud  once  a 
week,  leaving  just  one  bud  to  a  plant, 
and  find  that  success  results. 

Most  of  the  early  planted  vines  are 
feeling  about  for  support  at  this  sea- 
son. Stakes  or  lath  supply  support  for 
the  sweet  peas  growing  away  from  the 
friendly  fence  or  trellis. 

Dahlias  of  all  varieties  are  crying  for 
a  chance  to  grow.  The  clumps  of  last 
year  will  be  found  with  many  buds  on 
them  at  this  time,  while  the  forgotten 
bulb  in  the  ground  will  be  found  with 
stems  more  than  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  ground.  Borders  of  dahlia* 
of  one  color  are  a  most  effective  back-, 
ground  for  lower-growing  flowers.  The 
pompon  dahlia  has  come  into  favor  in 
full  force  during  the  last  two  years.  It 
is  so  "neat"  and  attractive  that  we  feel 
we  must  have  a  few  of  them  in  our 
borders. 

Then  there  Is  the  rare  dahlia.  One 
does  not  feel  safe  in  planting  expensive 
bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  yet  they  are 
seldom  a  complete  success  when  potted. 
A  bit  of  wire  netting  fitted  Into  a  large 
basket,  placed  Into  the  hole,  which 
must  be  larger  than  ordinarily  found 
necessary,  then  filled  with  earth  to  the 
proper  depth,  proves  a  safeguard 
against  the  gopher  and  mole.  Gophers 
are  fond  of  dahlia  bulbs.  An  expensive 
bulb  should  be  thus  protected  against 
them. 

May  is  an  excellent  month  to  sow  the 
seed  boxes  with  herbaceous  plants  for 
late  fall  blooming.  In  sowing  seed  in 
the  open  ground  for  fall  blooms,  we 
often  find  the  tiny  seedlings  scorched 
by  the  hot  sun.  I  find  less  waste  of 
seed  and  better  satisfaction  results 
when  the  seed  boxes  are  used  In  both 
the  interior  and  coast  regions,  and 
especially  does  this  apply  to  the  fall 
flowers. 


Pecans  in  California 

(Continued  from  Page  7 J 
humid  sections.  It  is  ■  recognized  by  a 
dark  green  to  black  smoky  or  velvety 
superficial  growth  on  the  leaves,  twigs 
and  nut*.  It  Is  controlled  by  growing 
resistant  varieties.  Those  varieties  prac- 
tically Immune  are  the  Stuart.  Frot- 
scher,  Moneymaker,  Teche,  Russell  and 
Success. 

In  parts  of  Southern  California  there 
is  some  indication  that  pecan  rosette 
may  be  troublesome.  This  disease  Is 
characterized  by  undersized,  crinkled 
yellow-mottled,  narrow  leaves.  The  dis- 
eased branches  are  short  and  give  a 
"rosette"  appearance.  The  disease  pro- 
gresses from  the  extremity  downward 

The  trouble  apparently  ia  not  of  para- 
sitic origin  in  that  it  is  not  Infectious. 
It  cannot.be  eliminated  by  careful  prun- 
ing or  even  cutting  back  to  a  stump 
Healthy  buds  or  scions  budded  or  graft- 
ed upon  diseased  stocks  develop  rosette 
Affected  trees  when  transplanted  some- 
times recover.  A  proper  soil  texture, 
with  sufficient  moisture  and  organio 
content,  seem  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
the  disease. 

The  brown  leaf  spot  Is  another  com- 
mon leaf  disease  found  distributed 
throughout  the  pecan  belt.  Dark  brown 
to  reddish  spots  appear  on  the  upper 
surface,  which  become  grayish  on  the 
lower  surface  as  the  spots  become  older. 
This  disease,  however,  Is  not  serious  to 
thrifty  vigorous  trees,  especially  if  the 
old  leaves  are  kept  plowed  under. 

The  principal  insects  which  may  In- 
jure the  nuts  are  the  pecan  nut  case- 
bearer,  pecan  shuckworm  and  pecan 
weevil.  Those  injuring  the  foliage  and 
shoots  are  the  pecan  leaf  case-bearer, 
pecan  cigar  case- bearer  and  fall  web- 
worm. 

Only  Four  Months'  School 

THE  10,000,000  country  school  chil- 
dren in  the'  United  States  attend 
school  an  average  of  only  96  daya  a 
year,  compared  to  143  days  for  the  11.- 
000.000  city  and  town  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  some  States  good  city  schools  are 
maintained  with  a  tax  of  only  SO  cents 
per  $100  worth  of  property,  while  cer- 
tain country  districts  are  taxed  three 
or  four  times  this  amount,  yet  have 
poor  schools.  Increased  State  aid  for 
rural  schools  is  advocated  by  the 
bureau. 


Put  the  Bull  to  Work 

A BULL  weighing  a  ton,  working  a 
treadmill  at  a  speed  of  one  mile  per 
hour,  will  generate  about  one  horse- 
power, which  is  sufficient  to  run  a 
cream  separator,  milker,  pump,  feed 
cutter  or  other  light  machinery,  ac- 
cording to  tests  recently  made  by  the 
Montana  Experiment  Station.  A  tread- 
mill also  furnishes  needed  exercise  for 
the  bull. 


PULLET  SCRATCH 
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A  True  California  Hog  Shelter 


A PECULIARITY  of  our  climate  Is 
that  although  it  may  be  hot  In 
the  sunshine,  the  air  always  feels 
cool  In  the  shade.  Hogs  are  warm- 
blooded animals,  and  have  much  good 
senso ;  for  if  given  an  opportunity  they 
arrange  their  feeding  hours  to  fit  the 
weather.  Hogs  naturally  eat  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  lie  in  the  shade 
while  the  sun  is  hot,  and  again  forage 
for  feed  from  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon until  long  after  dark.  Shade  is 
almost  essential  to  success  with  hogs 
In  California. 

The  illustration  shows  a  sun-shade 
■helter  which  I  built  along  the  top  of 


•  hog  wire  fence  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  advantage  of  the  fence 
running  lengthwise  through  the  center 
of  the  shelter  is  to  separate  the  larger 
from  the  smaller  hogs  and  to  give  the 
•mailer  ones  a  fair  show.  The  shelter 
faces  two  lanes  that  lead  to  different 
pasture  fields. 

The  posts  that  support  the  roof 
■hould  be  longer  than  ordinary  fence 
posts  in  order  to  raise  the  peak  of  the 
roof  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground. 
Two  by  six-inch  pieces  make  good 
roof  posts.     They  should  be  placed 

Better  Materials' 

—Better  Construction 
-Lower  Costs 

Uany  hometralldere  aeee  f  whft  he-rr 
(stud  that  the.  Fanner  method  of 
bvilaUnc  ffi***  tbam  bettar  homaa  at 
Was  ooat.  Factory -catting  eliminetee 
waste,  loaaraa  perfect  fit,  and  leaaaoa 
labor  coat.  It  la  tha  modern,  efficient 
method  af  building. 

Write  for  portfolio  af 
Fanner  Homaa  and  plana. 

Fanner  Maoaafaeturini  Co 

Boa<R  48(8 
Portland,  Oregon 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


N«me 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock. 
Standard  and  Screw 
Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


fee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarter*  fnr  EverythlriK  Needed  In  the 
Care  of  Bees 
Send  (or  late  price  Met  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  Dept.  B, 

1834  E.  IStb  St.,  Ixil  Angeles,  Tal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


Coleman  Self-heating  jron 


9  In  comfort,  finish  on  quicker.  The  Coleman 
. Iron le always ready.  Cbeapertoaeethanelee- 
|  tlidtT.  Does  a  large  Ironing 
|  ffS  e  few  eaete.  OtHnte  ewe  see 
■  winniie  BMtor  SAMllnc. 


>e«  Letre. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

h.l»Hnelei»..LnA«nil«,Cll. 


eight  feet  apart.  A  2x4-inch  ridge  piece 
is  nailed  on  top  of  these  posts  to  sup- 
port the  roof  boards.  A  2x4-inch  scant- 
ling is  placed  two  feet  from  the  lower 
ends  of  the  roof  boards  as  shown,  and 
a  2x4  is  nailed  crosswise  in  order  to 
hold  the  roof  in  place. 

The  roof  in  the  drawing  is  30  degrees 
(between  one-quarter  and  one-half 
pitch)  which  brings  the  eaves  down  to 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Three 
feet  of  head  room  is  enough  for  a  hog. 
but  manure  collects  and  the  extra  foot 
or  so  is  worth  a  good  deal  at  cleaning 
time. 

Sixteen-foot  boards  make  a  good  sun- 
shade if  the  joints  between  are  bat- 
tened. The  boards  are  cut  at  the  cen- 
ter, which  gives  two  8-foot  roof  boards. 
Eight  inches  is  a  good  width  to  use  for 
the  roof.  Wider  boards  check  and 
split  more  than  narrow  ones. 

This  hog  shelter  may  be  used  for 
winter  feeding  by  dividing  the  shed 
crosswise  with  fencing.  A  wire  fence 
stretched  along  the  north  and  west 
with  straw  piled  agaipst  the  fence,  will 
make  a  warm  winter  shelter 

—HERBERT   A.  SHEARER. 


Fight  Those  Ants 

THE  ant  is  more  than  a  household 
menace.  In  fact,  this  common, 
"pestiferous"  little  insect  is  erne  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  agriculture  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  dangerous,  not  only  for  U  e 
damage  it  does  directly,  but  also  foi  Ui 
protection  of  other  pests,  and  its  germ- 
carrying  proclivities. 

The  common  "Argentine  ant  is  oui 
worst  offender  in  California,  and  farm- 
ers and  fruit  growers  are  giving  more 
and  more  attention  to  its  control. 

Various  methods  are  in  use,  of  wnicn 
the  poisoning  method  undoubtedly  is 
most  successful.  For  the  household, 
poison  syrups,  pastes  and  powders  are 
available  at  retail  stores.  No  household 
need  suffer  from  the  annoyance  of  ants, 
so  effective  are  the  substances  now 
available.  . 

In  citrus  districts  severe  infestation 
may  result  In  the  loss  of  the  crop  by 
the  third  season  and  loss  of  the  tree  the 
fourth  season,  not  to  mention  decreased 
returns  the  first  and  second  seasons 
Consequently  citrus  growers  have  given 
particular  attention  to  ant  control. 

So  important  is  the  subject,  in  fact, 
that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  compiled  a  special  bul- 
letin (No.  966),  based  upon  the  work  of 
Government  Investigators:  this  includes 
specific  suggestions  for  control.  The 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion also  has  given  much  attention  to 
this  problem,  and  has  gathered  data  <  f 
great  value.  The  ant  is  receiving  much 
attention  and  is  going  to  receive  more! 
So  Bay  the  men  who  are  leading  the  fight 
against  destructive  pests. 

Don't  Pick  Loquats  Green 

LOQUATS  are  not  ripe  when  they 
have  barely  changed  from  green 
to  a  pale  yellow.  At  this  stage  they 
are  sour  and  totally  lacking  in  that 
fine  ynma  and  refreshing  flavor  which 
characterizes  the  mature  fruit. 

The  loquat  should  remain  on  the 
tree  for  several  weeks  after  It  turns 
yellow  and  until  it  assumes  an  orange 
color  and  the  skin  slips  readily  from 
the  flesh.  Most  of  the  fruit  as  seen  on 
the  market  Is  Immature  and  inferior. 

Those  who  have  loquat^trees  in  yard 
or  garden  will  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  cover  the  trees  with  netting  to  pro- 
tect from  birds  and  hoes  and  to  hold 
the  fruit  until  It  Is  fully  mature.  There 
Is — by  the  way — as  much  difference  be- 
tween an  ordinary  loquat  seedling  and 
a  fine  budded  variety  as  there  Is  be- 
tween a  wild  crab  apple  and  a 
Jonathan    or   Delicious. — J.   E.  COIT. 

Value  of  Goat's  Milk 

GOAT'S  milk  and  leafy  vegtables  are 
needed  to  correct  the  deficiency  of 
the  ordinary  diet  of  white  bread,  meat, 
potatoes  and  sugar,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  P.  de  Langle  of  San  Francisco, 
who  declares  that  "a  diet  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  high-milled  cereal  prod- 
ucts, muscle  meat,  potatoes  and  sugar 
has  proved  a  failure  in  animal  experi- 
mentation and  in  human  experience.  It 
accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  rickets 
and  similar  defects,  small  Jaws  and 
poor  teeth,  and  for  children  who  are 
small,  defective  and  mentally  deficient. 
Such  insufficient  food  fills  asylums  and 
creates  social  and  industrial  unrest," 
concludes  Doctor  de  Langle. 


BIG  BUTTER  EATERS  HERE 

The  average  Californian  eats  nine 
pounds  more  butter  In  a  year  than  do 
people  In  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  dairy  statisti- 
cian. *  '  *, 


he 

tower  for 
Deep  tillage 

But  one  note  of  warning  has 
been  sounded  in  the  rapidly 
spreading  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  science  of  deep  tillage. 

Don't  overload ! 

The  owner  of  a  YUBA  need 
take  no  extraordinary  precau- 
tions because— 

Motor  and  transmission  and 
tread  work  in  harmony!  There 
is  no  weak  link  in  the  YUBA 
power  chain.  The  factor  of 
safety  is  invariably  high. 

The  YUBA  is  conservatively 
rated. 

And  the  front  wheel  makes 
things  easy  for  the  man  in 
the  seat ! 


\GBf\  PRODUCTS  C 


433  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DEALERS  AND  BRANCHES  IN  At 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


RODEBILDER 

Models  25 
,5-25 


A    KI.Y    THAI"    THAT  IS 
A    KI.Y  I'ATf'HKK. 


CATTLEMEN!! 
DAIRYMEN!! 

Every  one  interested  in  banishing  the 
deadly  fly— 

We  are  talking 
to  YOU!! 

Investigate — it,  will  pay  you. 

AVIS 

SANITARY  FLY  TRAPS 

will  solve  your  problem  of  sick  stock  and 
disease  of  all  kinds.  A  trial  is  convincing. 
Fly  time  is  here. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  them,  order 
from  us. 

Avis  Hardware  Co., 

Pomona,  Calif. 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper  Until  You've  Read  the  Ada 
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Hay  Harvest  Pointers 


(Continued  from  Page  S) 


oughly  wilted,  the  leaves  will  continue 
"to  draw  moisture  from  the  stems,  result- 
ing In  a  much  more  uniform  product. 
The  time  which,  must  elapse  hptween 


NATIONAL 


SILO 

TANKS  -  LUMBER 


We  make  three  ereat  silos—  Cyclone," 
the  finest  silo  buiit  —  "Ironclad,"  the  best 
silo  in  its  price  class —  "Atlas,"  the  cheap- 
est factory  silo  made  —  and  a  mighty  good 
one.  All  eilos  made  on  special  tank  ma- 
chinery. Perfect  workmanship.  Finest  of 
materials.  Exclusive  patented  features. 
Send  for  "M?kinj{  Silage."  It  contains 
money-making  ideas  and  interesting  facts 
•bout  silos  and  silage. 

NATIONAL 

TANK  a  PIPE  CO. 

148Col..Blvd.      Portland, Ore. 

JlIi«/raHnr"CfrlW 
fatintii  ireriae  if  item.  233 


cutting  and  raking  and  cocking  will 
vary  with  weather  conditions,  and 
with  the  locality.  In  the  valleys,  where 
the  weather  Is  hot  and  dry,  some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  make  it  a 
practice  to  cut  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  morning,  raking  the  hay  Into 
windrows  in  the  afternoon.  •  nd  bunch- 
ing and  cocking  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

In  some  cases  the  bunching  and 
cocking  are  eliminated,  the  hay  being 
bunches  or  hauled  directly  from  the 
windrow  to  the  stack  or  baler,  but 
this  can  be  done  only  when  the  condi- 
tions are  very  favorable.  In  most 
sections  some  time  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  curing  process  before  the 
hay  can  be  safely  stacked  or  baled. 

Other  growers  prefer  to  c*ut  in  the 
afternoon,  rake  into  windrows  the  next 
forenoon,  and  bunch  and  cock  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon.  The  best  procedure 
to  follow,  however,  will  vary  with  con- 
ditions, but  after  all  is  not  so  impor- 
tant if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
hay  is  not  left  in  the  swath  so  long 
that  loss  or  discoloration  results. 

Another  precaution  necessary  In 
some  localities  is  never  to  windrow  or 


Oifie  Wadcfe  Mwt  Effective 
Ant  Destroyer,- 

KEUOGGS 
ANT  PASTE 


Makes  Ants  | 
Disappear! 

JVqvbt  fails/ 


LOOK  FOR 
RATTLI 
CAP 


your 


English    Bred    White    Leghorn    Baby    Chix— 15,000 
For  the  month  of  May.  all  April  Chlx  void. 

Remember  our  imptrt.d  English  Bred  Leghorn,  mature  In  five 
ratnths  and  will  mak«  excellent  winter  layer*. 

COME  out  to  our  ranch  and  tee  all  our  breeding  ttock  an  un- 
limited  alfalfa  range. 

COME  and  tee  our  tens  of  thousands  checks,  full  of  vitality  as 
the  result  of  brecdmq  stork  on  free  rmnge. 

ASK  the  Experiment  Station  at  Davis.  Calif.,  about  the  hatchl- 
blllty.  t he  livlbllity  and  the  development  of  chix  bred  from  breeding 
stock  on  free  range.  Ask  any  of  the  poultry  expertn  of  the  bio 
milling  companies  about  our  chlx.  A»k  us  for  teatlmonlals  from  hun- 
dreds of  pleased  customers  about  our  chlx. 

BUY  our  baby  chlx  and  be  convinced. 

100  Chlx     .  12S.0O       500  Chlx...  $120        1000   Chlx  »2i0 
Lankenhlm.   L.  A.   County.  California.  Route   I,   Box  227. 

K(  KMAN  AND  UIXIGAM 


The  IDEAL  Home  Canner— 300,000  in  Use| 

Holds  14  Quart  Jars  at  One  Time 

Women  everywhere  want  It.  Take*  all  the  drudgery  i>ut  of  rami  inc.  Mils  of 
heavy  rolled  tin  with  dome  top  ami  eollil  ropiwr  bo* torn.  Can*  everything  by 
the  cold  pack  method — la  equally  as  useful  aa  a  atea.ni 

cooker. 

STEAM  CANNER 


CONSERVO  and  COOKER 

SAVES    FUEL — TIME — LABOR 
It**  the  greatest  ritne.  fuel,  work  and  food  sever  of 
tiie  age.     Everyone  li  enthusiastic  about  It.  Endorsed 
by  expert*. 


Sent  on 
Trial. 
Guaranteed 


Write  Today  tor  FREE  Book  of  useful  information  on  canning. 


Price  $12  complete 


0UTWEST  SUPPLY  CO. 


802  Oregonian  Bldg. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Women  who  suffer  from  Headache 


Should  get  M\A oV 

acquainted  with    J  V^iL~ 


MIDOL  has  been  Ions;  used  to  relieve  headaches  and  has  sn  enviable  reputation.  Mary  women 
use  it  to  relieve  pains  with  which  they  frequently  suffer.  Many  more  would  do  ihe  same  d  ihey  knew 

of  Its  beneix-ial  rfTVcL.  MIDOL  I.  not  ri  L-luai.aly  a  rained,  for  woman '■  Ills.  Bo  thrre  need  be  no  tnibvmuiait 
in  having  it  around.  It  i.  remar kal •  I.  in  ita  .B*acIivani->»  f.,r  any  ki**  of  nain,  eo.-h  aa  headache,  naurelrte.  rhao- 
mati.m.  luoibacha,  r-euntja  or  anno*  fever,  aathina.  .'<-..  wh.'her  tfia  anffarar  ba  a  man  or  woman.  It  la 
ahaolutalv  aafa.  contain*  no  harmlal  (true.  Ira.ee  n»  unri.airablo  aftar-r*wt*.  MIDOL  relirvea  thai  dull  headerba 
e>ni  that  r-earii-e  down  beckaehr.  as  wall  aa  all  other  ain.ilar  pun.  Ii  |.  mora  eCecUve  than  Aspirin.  Aout>>rta. 
Arelaju'iifl,  i  henecetin,  or  similar  producta. 


MIDOL  tablets  are  pat  up  in  convenient 
elumt-um  noses  in  twoeizee.  16e  and  40c. 
Full  directione  in  every  box.  Ui-les*  your 
dealer  haa  it,  send  coins  or  stamp*  direvt 
for  a  reirujar  eize.  bus  today  ! 


CENERAL  DRUG  CO.  Dept.  <  u  | 
94  North  Moor*  SL       Now  York 


bunch  the  hay  while  It  Is  damp,  either 
from  dew  or  other  cause.  Moisture  on 
the  hay  will  dlscolorer  the  leaves, 
stimulate  the  development  of  molds, 
make  the  hay  musty,  and  lower  Its 
value. 

At  best,  hay  making:  Involves  consid- 
erable hand  labor,  and  many  farmers 
who  grow  hay  for  the  market.  In  or- 
der to  cut  down  expenses,  bale  their 
hay  In  the  field  from  the  windrow. 
The  press  Is  placed  near  the  center  of 
the  field  and  the  hay  is  moved  to  the 
machin  •  with  buckrakes. 

Others,  who  stack  their  hay  in  the 
field  until  later  in  the  season,  use 
the  same  method.  While  the  longer 
exposure  and  rough  handling;  may  re- 
duce the  quality  of  the  hay  somewhat, 
the  practice  in  most  cases  is  Justified 
amply  by  the  saving  in  labor  and  ex- 
pense. Much  of  the  alfalfa  hay  pro- 
duced In  California,  however.  Is  hauled 
from  the  field  in  wagons,  the  loading 
being  done  by  hand.  Hay  loaders  as 
labor  saving  devices  have  found  but 
little  favor  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
operating  them  successfully  across  the 
field  levees,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  hand'e  large  windrows  or 
cocks  successfully. 

In  fact,  it  appears  doubtful  If  the 
labor  required,  and  hence  the  expense 
involved,  in  hay  making  can  be  ma- 
terially reduced  at  present,  so  that  the 
grower's  best  opportunity  of  Increas- 
ing his  returns  is  by  the  improvement 
of  the  quality 

Inarching  Trees 

^Confirmed  from  Page  t) 
root   diseases   or   gopher   damage  are 
involved,    since    these    generally  work 
below  -ground   and   extend   well  down 
into  the  roots. 

Further  than  this,  the  inarching 
method  involves  planting  young  seed- 
lings at  the  same  time  that  they  arc 
inserted  into  the  trunk  of  the  injured 
trees.  The  new  root  system  starts 
growth  immediately  and  begins  to 
pump  sap  into  the  old  tree.  The  root 
systems  of  the  young  trees  in  turn  are 
nourished  by  the  leaf  surface  of  the 
injured  tree,  so  that  a  relationship  of 
mutual  benefit  is  established. 

PLANT  YOUXO  SEEDLINGS 

The  method  used  in  inarching  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs. It  consists  of  the  planting  of 
young  seedlings  close  to  the  injured 
tree  and  the  insertion  of  the  trunks 
of  the  seedlings  into  the  trunk  of  the 
injured  tree  immediately  afterwards. 
The  technique  of  the  operation  Is  com- 
paratively simple.  , 

The  thick  bark  on  the  injured  tree 
first  is  cleaned  and  pared  down  to 
make  it  more  pliable  and  more  easily 
handled.  An  inverted  T-shaped  cut 
then  is  made  as  close  to  the  point  of 
injury  as  possible,  remembering  that 
the  bark  must  slip  quite  readily. 

The  trunk  of  the  young  seedling  Is 
cut  with  a  long,  sloping  cut,  in  order 
to  get  as  large  a  cambium  surface  ex- 
posed for  union  as  is  possible.  The 
■ingle  of  the  cut  is  such  that  the  cut 
surface  will  fit  closely  against  the 
•ambium  layer  of  the  injured  tree.  The 
seedling  trunk  is  inserted  into  the  in- 
verted T-shaped  cut  and  pushed  snugly 
into  place,  where  It  Is  fastened  tightly 
with  a  small  nail.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  split  the  graft.  In  order  to  avoid 
this.  It  is  desirable  to  drill  a  «nig)ll  hole 
through  the  grafted  seedling  before  in- 
serting the  nail. 

SEAL  WOUND  WITH  WAX 

After  nailing  the  graft  in  place  the 
wound  is  thoroughly  sealed  with  graft- 
ing wax,  after  which  a  waxed  cloth 
shield  is  applied  as  a  further  precau- 
tion against  drying  out.  When  the 
seedlings  have  all  been  inserted  and 
the  soil  tightly  tamped  about  the  roots, 
moist  earth  is  piled  about  the  trunk  of 
Ihe  tree,  extending  well  above  the  tops 
of  the  inserted  seedlings,  to  provide 
conditions  favorable  for  early  union. 

The  grafts  should  be  given  special 
attention  for  a  month  or  two.  It  is 
generally  necessary  to  irrigate  the 
voung  seedlings  in  order  to  start 
growth  of  their  root  systems. 

The  operation  described  is  much  sim- 
pler than  that  of  budding  and  the  per- 
centage of  successes  is  relatively  high. 
After  a  little  practice  any  grower 
should  be  able  to  do  the  work  success 
fully. 

USE  VIGOROUS  STOCK 

It  is  important  that  vigorous  seed 
lings  be  used,  of  varieties  known  to 
be  sturdy  and  thrifty  and  resistant  to 
soil  troubles.  In  the  case  of  citrus 
trees,  sour  stock  seedlings  are  recom- 
mended. With  walnuts.  Northern  Cali- 
fornia black  seedlings  should  be  used. 

Within  a  few  months  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  condition  of  the  injured 
tree  will  generally  be  noted  and  within 
a  year  marked  Improvement  In  most 
cases  occurs.  There  are  many  instances 
of  citrus  trees  which  had  been  girdled 
several  years  prior  to  Inarching  and 
were  In  a  very  bad  condition,  which 
within  eichteen  months  after  inarching 
have  been  almost  entirely  restored  to 
their  former  condition  of  vigor  and 
productivity. 


New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Rev.  G.  R.  Ment«t  Telli  of  Amazinf  Di»- 
covery    Which    Keeps    Hen»  and 
Chick*  Free  From  Vermin 


No 
.Vonder 


Few  Drops  of  Liquid  in  Drinking  Water 
Does  It — No  More  Dusting, 
Spraying  or  Greasing 

"1  have  used  your  remarkable  Lie*  and 
Mil*  Remedy  with  fin*,  results."  write*  Rev. 
O.    R.    Mente.    Methodist    Personate.  Near 

Washington.  Ohio.  Mentioned  this  at  a 
Karmersr  Inetitute  a  few  weeks  ago.  Con- 
sequently, farmers  by  the  dozen  have  boon* 
after  me  ever  since  to  find  out  where  and 
how  they  could  get  It.  It  has  put  a  stop 
to  the  poultry  loesses  In  this  community. 
You  are  a  (treat  benefactor  to  poultry  rais- 
trs." 

Lice  and  Mites  Go  Like  Magic 

This    remarkable    new  dJacov- 

rrr     >Bleh     Kav      tl.     Ft.  *a»nla 

u.rd     la     Imperial     Lice  sad 
Mil*       Ketuedy       Just   s  feat 
drupe  occaslonslly  In  the  fowls 
drinking     water     make*  Lies. 
Mite*.    Ticks    and    all  eenuia 
Do  tike  magic.     .No  mure 
disagreeable    and  eae**nt- 
tary      dilating.  spraying, 
greasing    or  dipping. 
tViually    good    for  Cblak- 
aiu.       Turkey..  Ducks, 
t)  e  e  s  e      and  Plgsnaa. 
Fine  for  baby  chick*  and 
makes      tbem  haalthier, 
sturdier   and   gruw  fester. 

All  poultry  raisers 
know  that  alekly.  II  *  it.- 
festal  hen*  cannot  lay  at 
have  good  hatches  Vermin  sap  tb*  very  life  sad 
atrenatn  nf  hans  end  beby  chirks  Stop  these  lose** 
now  Guaranteed  not  to  affect  etgs  or  fleeh  at 
fouls  In  any  way.  Also  s  aplrndld  egg  tonic  sad 
blood  purlfl-r  Cnets  but  a  trifle,  on  money-bael 
mar  an  lee    of  astlsfaetires. 

White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  Free 

(Regular  $100  Size  t'rwkuar) 
At    last  a   sure    trestment   for  this   dread  disss**. 
No    nms*        Ko    fus*.       Come    la   condensed  UhUt 

form  to  be  dropped  orraelonelly  In  chick**  drink- 
ing water.  Rale*  every  cbkk  hatched.  Eronoaa- 
Ical  la  u-e  He  prepared.  Thess  reojrilles  should 
always  be  on  hsnd. 

SEMI  N'tl  WONKY  Just  your  name  and  ad- 
dreas  In  Imiarisl  Laboratories.  Trent  t!M.  Kansas 
illy.  Mo  .  for  one  regular,  full  •  '■  >'  M  botll* 
of  Imperial  IJee  and  Mlta  Remedy  idouble  strength), 
end  they  sa 111  Include  free  of  cost.  •  reziilar  11  *» 
bog  of  Imperial  White  PI  err  line*  B*medy.  Fa" 
[-oilman  only  $1.00  snd  few  rente  postage  on  arrival, 
or  a  large  size  trial  package  of  either  on*  of  tat**) 
remedies   for  50c 

If  you  ha.-  e  Urge  nock,  this  Special  Intro- 
ductory Offer  also  acplle.  on  s  double  quantity  eg 
both  reaeediae-  two  regular  Si  SO  buttles  of  I  Jo* 
snd  Mite  RentMly.  ami  tv,"  teguler  110*  ss*k- 
•gr*  of  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy  at  an  addltleavel 
earlnr-  *ll  for  St. 75  Simply  si-eeify  that  v..u  be 
sent  this  regular  $4  no  value  for  only  11.75.  Reads** 
Ink  to  money  as  Imperial  laboratories  era  fully  re* 
la  end  srUI  refund  lit*  cost  on  request  sag 
lime   nllhlli   VI  days  _ 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Sizes i  «.  7.*.  let 
12  sod  IS  in  raj 


Before  you  dig  a  new  well,  try 
your  old  one  with  a  Bean  Elec- 
tric Turbine.  Small  wells  do  big 
work  with  this  highly  efficient 
pump.  No  bearings  in  the  dis- 
charge column,  hence  no  lubri- 
cation troubles  and  no  oil  in  the 
water  to  spoil  die  domestic  sup- 
ply. Furnished  complete  with 
starter  (both  motor  and  starter 
are  permanently  grounded.) 
Low  first  cost  and  low  cost  of 
upkeep. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

W.  Julian  St..  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
-    TOl-W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jo**,  CaL  a 
Please  send  sit  your  new  pump  catalog  wita  infog-  J 
srsiuoa  on  the  Ban  Electric  Turbine. 
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Inarching  Saves  Trees 


Farm  Adviser  Hodgson  Demonstrates 
Every  Step  in  the  Process 

THE  illustrations  on  this  page  show  exactly  how  to  do  inarching  as  ex- 
plained in  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  » 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  complete  series  of  demonstration  photo- 
graphs on  this  subject  ever  published.    By  observing  the  pictures  carefully 
any  fruit  grower  who  has  not  seen  a  demonstration  or  learned  how  to  do 
the  work,  readily  may  repair  his  "gophered"  or  "crown-galled"  trees. 

The  value  of  a  mature  citrus  tree  has  been  placed  at  $100.  At  small  ex- 
pense and  with  a  few  minutes'  work,  a  tree  which  might  otherwise  die, 
may  be  saved  for  years  of  productivity.  — The  Editor. 


(2)  Next  the  bark  is  cleaned 
and  thinned  by  light  scraping  at 
the  point  where  the  inarch  is  to 
be  inserted.  The  back  of  knife 
blade  serves  nicely. 


(5)  Next  a  T-shaped  cut  is  made 
in  the  bark,  which  is  opened  care- 
fully with  a  sharp 
stick.  (The  piece  cut 
from  the  seedling  is 
good  for  this  purpose) . 
Then  the  prepared 
seedling  is  inserted  as 
shown  and  held  in 
place  with  a  brad  or 
small  nail,  driven 
lightly  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  bark.  A  hole 
should  be  drilled  for 
the  nail. 


(8)  Finally,  moist  earth  is  heaped  well  up 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  to  favor  early 
and  complete  union.    Water  is  applied  or 
"cut  in"  at  next  irrigation. 


(9)  Here  are  the  tools  used:  ISmall 
shovel,  oil  heater,  wax  pot,  waxed 
cloth,  cobbler's  knife,  grafting  knife, 
small  drill,  nails  and  hammer. 


(10)  Two 
months  after 
completing 
work  the 
soil  is 
moved  away 
and  job  is 
complete. 
Union  has 
o c cur  red 
and  the  tree  literally  is  enjoying  a  new  set  of 
roots,  having  "topworked  upside  down." 
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«     £•    MiXncr    mailed  the 
N.  A.  8.  coupon  for  the  big 
free    auto    book.      Just  sir 
month*  later  he  had  hi*  mm  ' 
business — a  successful  man. 


The  new  National  Automotive  il inkl- 
ing, erected  at  a  t  ost  of  over  ttOO,- 
000  —  many  unusual  advantages 
here  that  you  can  get  at  no  other 
school.  Mail  the  coupon  for  free 
auto  book — if  explain*  er>erythina. 


A  Guaranteed  Job! 

Be  an  Auto  Expert— $35  to  $100  a  Week 

National  Automotive  GUARANTEES  to 
Qualify  You  for  the  Job  You  Choose! 


THIS  is  an  age  of  specialists.  The 
big,  successful,  wealthy  men  of  to- 
day have  followed  one  line  of  work; 
they  have  specialized.  And  it  is  the 
specialist  who  always  has  a  job,  who 
can  demand  a  big  salary  and  get  it. 
The  man  who  can  only  do  the  odd  jobs 
that  require  no  special  training  gets 
paid  only  what  the  employer  wishes  to 
give.  What  will  you  be  doing  five  years 
from  now?  Without  training  you  will 
be  no  better  off  than  you  are  today. 

Auto  Business  Offers 
Success  and  Fortune 

Do  you  realize  that  thousands  of 
men  with  no  more  ability  than  you  have 
are  today  successful,  wealthy  and  in- 
dependent because  they  specialized  in 
automobiles;  because   they   had  the 
training  that  brought  success  within 
their  reach?  Opportunities  are  just  as 
great  for  you  today.  Just  read  the  let- 
ter from  R.  L.  Mil- 
ner  (top  of  page), 
who  owns  his  own 
garage  and  is  ma- 
king big  money. 
Mr.  Milner  is  only 
one  of  thousands  of 


Choose  the  Job  You  Want— We 
GUARANTEE  to  Qualify  You 

Auto  Mechanic — 935  to  $45  •  waeh 

Trouble  Shooter — $45  to  960  a  week 

Garage  Foreman — $2000  to  $4000  a  year 

Battery  Expert — $45  a  week 

Auto  Electrician — $50  and  up  a  week. 

Salesman — $24O0  to  $5000  a  year. 

Vulcaniaer — $35  to  $40  a  week. 

Chauffeur — $35  to  40  a  week. 

Shop  Owner — $2400  to  $4000  a  year. 

Lathe  Expert — $35  to  $45  a  week. 

Demonstrator — $150  to  $250  a  month. 

Complete  Training  at  NATIONAL  in  ALL 
this  work  for  one  tuition  fee.  National 
GUARANTEES  to  qualify  you  for  ANY 
of  these  Big-Pay  Jobs. 


National  Automotive  SN 

Dept.  ».">.  40O8  ft.  FIxeerta,  Im  Ansel**.  M.^ 
Plra-r  nmti  im  year  M-nexr  Hla«tratt-<1 
nolo  bank  Hhnnlutrly  KRFE, 


National  Automotive  graduates  who 
are  making  their  fortunes  in  the 
auto  business.  Whether  you  are  16 
or  60  you  can  start  now  to  learn  the 
auto  business.  Remember  that  Henry 
Ford  was  more  than  35  years  old 
before  he  started  manufacturing  the 
little  auto  that  made  millions  for 
him  and  made  thousands  of  others 
very  wealthy. 

Why  National  Automotive  Can 
Guarantee  You  a  Big-Pay  Job 

So  tremendous  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
automotive  industry  that  there  Is  now  an  actual 
shortage  of  skilled  mechanlca    Every  day  we 
get  calls  for  trained  men  to  start  work  at 
once  at  big  pay.   We  must  fill  these  Joba 
That's  why  we  can  guarantee  to  qual- 
ify you  as  auto   mechanic,  trouble 
shooter,  electrician.  Ignition  expert, 
or  any  auto  job  you  choose! 
Think  of  a  million  autos  in  Cali- 
fornia.  Every  day  repairs  must 
be  made  on  thousands  of  cars. 


This  means  profit  to  the  garage  and  battery 
man.  It  means  there's  always  work  at  Mg  pay 
for  mechanics  and  electricians.  Oarages  are 
needed — hundreds  of  them.  Tou  can  save  enough 
money  from  your  Increased  salary  to  start  a 
business  ol  your  own,  like  other  skilled  men 
have  done. 

Actual  Shop  Practice  in  the 
Finest  School  in  America 
Shortens  Training  Time 

Since  1905  National  Automotive  has  been  train- 
ing men  to  become  auto  experts.  We  have  spe- 
cialized, too.  Today  we  have  such  a  perfect 
smnem  of  training  that  we  can  guarantee  your 
success  in  a  few  short  weeks  of  training.  No 
books  are  used.  You  get  your  training  by  actu- 
ally doing  the  work  you'll  be  required  to  do  In 
garages,  service  stations,  and  automotive  con- 
struction plants.  Packard's.  Cadillacs,  Fords^ajid 
scores  of  well-known  autos  are  here  for  you  to 
practice  on.  Expert  mechanic  instructors  guide 
you  every  step  of  the  way. 

In  new  National  Automotive  building  you  will 
have  advantages  you  never  dreamed  of.  Gym- 
nasium, roof  garden,  library,  etc. — just  like  a 
big  city  athletic  club.  Right  across  the  street 
from  ISO-acre  Exposition  Park — ball  grounds, 
stadium,  etc..  all  FREE  to  you.  ' 

Earn  Your  Room  and  Board 
While  You  Learn 

Jobs  guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board 
while  you  learn.  Think  of  this.  You-  have  prac- 
tically no  expense  except  small  tuition  coat 
while  you  lean:  the  interesting,  money-making 
auto  business.  Then  a  big-pay  job  la  waiting 
for  you.  Out  of  your  Increased  salary  you  can 
save  money,  and  soon  you'll  have  enough  to ' 
start  business  for  yourself.  Just  like  R.  L.  Mil- 
ner and  hundreds  of  other  National  graduates. 

Send  for  Big  FREE  Auto  Book 

Mall  the  coupon  for  big  FREE  Illustrated  auto 
book  now.  Explains  everything — S4  pagea  of 
auto  facta.  Scores  of  photo  Illustrations  of  auto 
construction.  Tells  why  any  man  II  to  M  can 
learn  at  National.  How  National  special  em- 
ployment service  finds  your  Job  for  you.  Send 
for  this  wonderful  FREE  book  today — NOW. 
Learn  how  National  places  hundreds  of  men 
Just  like  you  in  big-pay  auto  Jobs,  Choose  your 
Job  and  train  for  It.  We  guarantee  to  qualify 
you.  This  Is  YOUR  opportunity  for  success  aad 
money.    Mail  this  coupon  NOW. 


Htrrrt  N«. 
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National  Automotive 

Dept.  95,  4006  S.  Figueroa  St,  Los  Angeles  % 


SECTION    OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Should  Deciduous  Trees  Be  Summer  Pruned? 


From 


OST  of  the  work  of  pruning:  In 
the  deciduous  orchard  should 
be  done  during  the  dormant 
period.  If  there  Is  a  "best 
time"  for  pruning"  in  the  dor- 
mant period  of  trees,  however, 
no  one  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered It. 

the  standpoint  of  wound  heal- 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Contributing  Editor  Orchard 


PomologUt  Chaffey  Jr.  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Farm 


piratlon  results.  It  Is  therefore  impor- 
tant in  summer  pruning  work  to  pay 
attention  to  the  kind  of  leaves  that 
are  being  removed.    Since  the  lighter 


better  than  it  would  if  entire  branches 
were  removed. 

There  Is  a  general  tendency  to  over- 
prune  trees.    This  is  especially  true,  I 


believe,  of  young  trees,  and  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  foliage  should  not  be 
reduced  materially  if  tree*  are  to  make 
their  maximum  growth. 

TIME  TO  SUMMER  PRUNE  . 

If  summer  pruning  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  shaping  the  young  tree  and 
developing  the  most  desirable  branches 


This  is  the 
right  way 
to  summer 

prune. 
Basal  leaves 

are  left 
for  shade  and 
plant-food 
elaboration 


wrong  way. 
Entire  twigs 
should  not 
be  removed. 

Growth 
depends  upon 

foliage 


The  tips  of 
smaller  twigs 
may  be 
pinched  or 
broken  off, 
although 
small  shears 

are  used 
conveniently 


Ing  there  is  perhaps  a  slight  advantage 
In  favor  of  late* spring  work  Just  prior 
to  the  time  when  growth  begins.  Yet 
those  who  have  had  the  widest  pruning 
experience  are  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  any  time  between  the  dropping  of 
the  leaves  in  the  fall  and  their  return 
in  the  spring  will  bring  good  results. 

An  old  rule  that  has  been  considered 
more  or  less  reliable  is  "prune  trees 
while  dormant  for  wood  growth  and 
while  growing  for  fruit  production."  In 
a  general  way  this  rule  holds  good. 
Pruning  of  dormant  trees  reduces  vege- 
tative growth,  and  the  heavier  the 
pruning  the  more  vigorous  the  devel- 
opment. Pruning  of  trees  in  summer 
checks  vegetative  growth  and  is  apt  to 
result  in  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs 
which  seriously  affect  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  bring  about* general  weak- 
ness. 

The  danger  in  summer  pruning  lies 
in  the  fact  that  if  too  severe  it  may 
seriously  affect  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  bring  about  general  weakness. 
MISTAKE  WITH  APRICOTS 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  in 
California  to  prune  apricot  trees  shortly 
after  the  crop  was  harvested.  This 
practice  has  nothing  to  commend  it 
and  to  the  contrary  is  decidedly  detri- 
mental because  the  tree,  after  fruiting 
early,  must  lay  by  plant  food  for  the 
following  season.  In  other  words,  the 
early  part  of  the  season  is  occupied  in 
the  development  of  foliage  and  new 
branches. 

Length  growth  takes  place  rather 
rapidly,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  fruit 
crop  must  receive  its  share  of  plant 
food  and  be  developed.  After  the  har- 
vest and  up  to  the  time  of  leaf  shed- 
ding In  the  fall,  plant  food  storage 
takes  place  and  the  tree  Is  supplied 
with  mature  wood  and  well  developed 
buds  for  the  next  season. 

It  is  doubtful  if  severe  summer  prun- 
ing such  as  that  which  the  apricot 
sometimes  receives  Is  ever  desirable 
with  bearing  trees  of  any  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
summer  pruning  may  be  beneficial. 

Heavy  cutting,  which  results  In  the 
removal  of  large  quantities  of  foliage 
while  the  tree  is  growing,  Is  neither 
safe  nor  effective.  Since  a  tree  de- 
pends upon  the  leaves  for  plant  food 
elaboration,  their  loss  has  the  same  ef- 
fect as  starvation.  How,  then,  can  any 
amount  of  summer  pruning  be  done 
with  safety?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Involves  a  knowledge  of  different 
types  of  foliage. 

Vigor  in  general  Is  characterized  by 
foliage  that  is  dark  green  in  color.  Such 
foliage  has  the  maximum  ability  to 
elaborate  plant  food.  If,  instead  of  the 
dark  green  color,  the  foliage  has  a  yel- 
lowish or  light  green  hue,  the  power 
to  supply  food  is  reduced  and  a  far 
greater  loss  of  water  through  trans- 


"Close-up" 
view  of 
summer- 
pruned 
apricot  tree. 
Note  spurs 
and  basal 
leaves 
left  for  shade 
and 
plant  food 
elaboration. 
Foliage  in 
this  position 
may  prevent 
serious 
suns  cold 
of  the  trunk 


for  the  framework.  It  Is  important  that 
It  should  be  done  early  In  the  growing 
period.  While  the  time  will  vary  with 
locality  and  season,  as  a  general  rule 
the  months  of  May  and  June  are  the 
most  favorable  for  this  work.  It  la 
not  possible  to  get  the  beat  results 
by  going  over  the  orchard  only  once. 
Two  or  three  times  may  be  necessary 
In  order  to  check  persistent  growth, 
and  many  failures  to  get  expected  re- 
sults may  be  charged  to  neglect  In  go- 
ing over  the  trees  a  second  and  per- 
haps a  third  time. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRUIT  SPURS 
Water  sprouts  on  a  spur-beartng  tree, 
such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  may  be 
changed  Into  fruit  spurs  by  careful 
and  frequent  summer  pruning.  Some- 
times, through  faulty  pruning,  there  Is 
little  or  no  fruiting  wood  low  down  on 
the  trees  near  the  crotches.  The  de- 
velopment of  fruit  spurs  may  be  ac- 
complished In  a  single  season  If  the 
following  directions  are  applied: 
When  the  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


colored  foliage  occurs  mostly  near  the 
extremities  of  the  tender  growing  tips, 
these  may  be  removed  by  pinching  off 
or  they  may  be  easily  removed  with 
pruning  shears,  and  the  tree  will  not 
suffer  because  of  their  loss.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  removal  of  entire 
branches  will  mean  the  loss  of  the  dark 
green  basal  leaves,  as  well  as  the  light 
green  terminal  leaves,  and  more  or 
less  harm  may  result. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  sum- 
mer pruning  is  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  succulent  water 
sprouts  and  checking  the  growth  of 
undesirable  branches  by  removing  the 
terminal  buds. 

TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  TREES 

It  is  with  young  trees  during  the 
first  or  second  year  in  the  orchard 
that  summer  pruning  brings  best  re- 
sults. It  Is  especially  good  to  develop 
the  most  desirable  framework  branches 
during  the  first  or  second  season  in 
the  orchard.  After  those  branches 
which  it  is  desired  to  leave,  have  been 
selected,  their  growth  may  be  aug- 
mented by  the  pinching  off  of  the  tip 
of  other  branches  that  are  not  desired. 
In  pinching  off  the  tips  only  the  best 
foliage  of  the  branches  which  are  not 
needed  Is  left  for  plant  food  manufac- 
ture, and  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  be 


Right — Apricot  before 
summer  pruning.  Left — 
Same  tree  after  pruning 
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MAY    20,  1923 


What  About  the  New  Agricultural  Credits  Act? 


A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Congress'  Parting  Gift  to  Farmers- 
What  It  Means  to  Producers  in  the  Pacific  JV est 


HE  last  Congress  enacted  many 
new  laws  that  were  intended 
to  benefit  agriculture.  The 
last  bill  that  was  passed, 
which  was  approved  March  4, 
1923.  the  day  Congress  ad- 
journed, is  known  a*  the  Agri- 
„  cultural  Credits  Act  of  1923. 
This  bill  consolidates  in  a  single  act 
the  so-called  Lenroot -Anderson  Cap- 
per and  Strong  bills.  It  provides  for 
the  establishment 
of  twelve  Federal 
intermediate  credit 
banks.  These  banks 
have  been  estab- 
lished and  now  are 
ready  for  business. 
They  are  located  In 
the  same  cities  as 
the  Federal  land 
banks;  they  are 
managed  by  the 
same  officers  and 
directors  as  the 
Federal  land  banks. 
The  Government  of 
willard  d.  ellis  lne  United  State* 
Is  the  sole  stockholder.  These  banks 
ar-»  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board. 

The  bank  serving  California,  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  t'tah  is  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Berke- 
ley and  is  located  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

NO  LOANS  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

These  banks  cannot  make  direct  loans 
to  Individuals.  They  cannot  make  loans 
through  national  farm  loan  associations, 
through  which  the  Federal  land  banks 
make  long-term  amortized  farm  land 
loa  ns. 

A  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank, 
however,  may  purchase  from  or  dis- 
count for  a  national  bank.  State  bank, 
savings  bank  or  trust  company  a  farm- 
er's note  when  indorsed  by  the  dis- 
counting bank  if  the  money  advanced 
on  the  note  was  advanced  to  a  person 
engaged  In  agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  agricultural  production 
or  defraying  an  indebtedness  arising 
therefrom. 

Such  a  note  must  have  a  maturity  at 
the  time  it  is  discounted  of  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  more  than  three  years. 
For  the  present  no  paper  will  be 
h*  tidied  with  a  maturity  of  longer  than 
nine  months.  Upon  livestock  paper  sat- 
isfactory assurance  of  renewal  can  be 
given  in  proper  cases  only  to  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  exceeding  the  capital 
of  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
and  always  subject  to  reinspection  and 
satisfactory  condition  of  security. 

No  bank  may  discount  in  the  aggre- 
gate with  an  intermediate  credit  bank 


By  WILLARD  D.  ELLIS 

President.  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 
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farmers'  notes  in  excess  of  twice  the 
discounting  bank's  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus. 

INTEREST  CHARGE  LIMITED 

No  bank,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board,  may  discount  a  note 
If  the  original  borrower  has  been 
charged  more  than  1  Vi  per  cent  interest 
above  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank's 
rate.  The  Berkeley  bank's  rate  is  5V4 
per  cent.  No  note.  may.  therefore,  be 
discounted  if  the  farmer  making  It  has 
been  charged  more  than  7  per  cent  in- 
terest. 

An  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  may 
purchase  from  or  discount  for  an  agri- 
cultural credit  corporation,  incorporated 
livestock  loan  company,  co-operative 
bank,  co-operative  credit  or  marketing 
association  of  agricultural  producers 
organized  under  State  law  any  note, 
draft  or  bill  of  exchange  of  such  insti- 
tution if  the  proceeds  of  such  obligation 
were  advanced  in  the  first  instance  for 
an  agricultural  purpose  or  for  the  rais- 
ing, breeding,  fattening  or  marketing 
of  livestock. 

Intermediate  Credit  Ranks  may  loan 
direct  to  any  co-operative  association 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
and  composed  of  persons  engaged  In 
producing  or  producing  and  marketing 
st. m.i-  agricultural  products  or  livestock. 
The  direct  loans  to  co-operatives  must 
be  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  or 
shipping  documents  covering  staple 
agricultural  products  or  mortgage  on 
livestock  and  such  loans  may  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of 
such  staple  agricultural  product  or  live- 
stock. 

The  act  provides  that  the  term  "staple 
agricultural  product"  shall  be  defined  by 
the  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  board  for 
the  present  has  defined  the  term  to 
mean  grain,  cotton,'-  wool,  tobacco  and 
peanuts.  Dairy  products,  eggs,  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  being  considered  hy 
the  board  and  will  be  ruled  upon  later. 

WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS  ACCEPTED 

Intermediate  Credit  Banks  will  ac- 
cept the  receipt  of  any  warehouse 
licensed  and  bonded  under  the  Federal 
warehouse  act.  In  all  other  cases  the 
warehousing  laws-nnd  regulations  of  the 
State  controlling  the  same  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
for  approval. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  not 
more  than  a  half  dozen  licensed  ware- 
houses In  California  under  both  Federal 


and  State  warehouse  acts.  The  original 
United  States  warehouse  act  defined  the 
term  "agricultural  product,"  wherever 
used  in  the  act,  to  mean  cotton,  wool, 
grains,  tobacco  and  flaxseed.  The  Cali- 
fornia warehouse  act.  which  was  ap- 
proved June  3,  1921,  followed  very  close- 
ly the  United  States  warehouse  act.  The 
term  "agricultural  product"  In  the  Cali- 
fornia act  Is  defined  as  cotton,  wool, 
hay.  fertilizer,  grain  products,  grain,  to- 
bacco, rice,  beans  and  flaxseed. 

The  United  States  warehouse  act  was 
amended  February  23.  1923.  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  declare  what  agricultural  products 
are  warehousnble  under  the  act.  An 
amendment  now  before  the  California 
Legislature  provides  for  the  warehous- 
ing under  the  State  act  of  practically 
any  agricultural  product  grown  in  the 
State. 

SUPERVISION  NEEDED 

There  is  need  in  this  State  for  better 
regulation,  supervision  and  inspection 
of  warehouses.  The  larger  city  banks 
that  have  financed  some  of  the  large 
co-operntive  marketing  associations  are 
responsible  for  much  improvement  in 
warehousing  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  operation  of  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  will  result  in 
still  better  improvements.  The  agri- 
culturist in  the  end  will  be  benefited. 

The  capital  stock  of  each  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  Is  $5,000,000.  Each  bank 
may  issue  collateral  trust  debentures  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  times  its 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus.  As- 
suming that  these  debentures  can  be 
marketed  readily,  the  maximum  loaning 
capacity  o/  each  bank,  excluding  its 
capital,  vould  be  $55,000,000.  No  deben- 
tures bearing  a  rate  of  interest  in  ex- 
cess of  6  per  cent  per  annum  can  be 
Issued. 

The  discount  rate  of  an  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  cannot  exceed  hy  more  than 
1  per  cent  the  rate  borne  by  the  last 
preceding  issue  of  debentures.  The  de- 
bentures are  exempt  from  taxation  the 
same  as  Federal  farm  loan  bonds.  They 
should  he  a  prime  Investment  If  the 
banks  are  properly  managed.  Farmers 
themselves  will  find  them  attractive  and 
should  invest  in  t-hem. 

Because  no  direct  loans  can  be  made 
to  individual  farmers,  many  will  be- 
come disappointed  with  the  act.  It  is 
not  practicable  or  sound  for  an  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  to  make  direct 
personal  loans.  There  is  not  a  close 
enough  contact  between  the  borrower 


and  the  bank    and    proper  supervision 
cannot  be  given. 

The  country  banker  who  takes  an  In- 
terest in  his  community  and  makes  a 
study  of  the  farmers'  problems  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  credit  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner  still  should  be  the  farm- 
ers' best  friend. 

UP  TO  COUNTRY  BANKER 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  country 
banks  will  be  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  redlscounting  privileges  afforded 
them  by  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 
Some  bankers  object  to  any  kind  of  re- 
discounting.  National  banks  and  State 
banks  that  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  already  have  access, 
through  the  reserve  hanks,  to  rediscount 
privileges  that  are  more  attractive  than 
those  offered  by  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks. 

There  are  no  "co-operative  banks"  in 
this  State  and  only  one  "agricultural 
credit  corporation"  in  the  State.  Of  the 
existing  institutions  through  which  the 
credit  of  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
might  become  available  to  the  farmer, 
the  co-operative  marketing  associations 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded. 

Undoubtedly  a  number  of  "agricul- 
tural credit  corporations"  will  be  or- 
ganized under  State  law.  These  credit 
corporations  may  rediscount  with  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  agricultural 
paper  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten 
times  the  discounting  corporation's  un- 
impaired capital  and  surplus.  For  the 
present  no  paper  will  be  redlscounted 
for  agricultural  credit  corporations  hav- 
ing a  capital  stock  of  less  than  $10,000. 

For  the  present  also  no  paper  will  be 
redlscounted  for  co-operative  credit  as- 
sociations except  when  secured  by  ware- 
house receipt  covering  agricultural 
products  or  chattel  mortgage  on  live- 
stock. 

COLLATERAL  AGREEMENT 

Loans  against  warehouse  receipts  or 
upon  livestock  must  be  accompanied  by 
collateral  agreement  to  provide  such 
additional  security  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
proper  relation  between  the  market 
value  of  the  security  and  the  amount 
loaned. 

With  the  pioper  rulings  jrom  the  Farm 
Loan  Board  permitting  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  to  handle  the  products  of 
the  co-operative  marketing  associations 
of  this  State,  and  a  sound  business  and 
financial  policy  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
operatives and  the  bank,  it  would  seem 
surely  that  co-operative  marketing 
would  be  put  on  a  more  sound  basit 
than  ever  before. 

However,  too  (Confintied  on  Page  10) 


Deciduous  Fruit  Growers  Are  Facing  Critical  Situation 


DKCIDUOUS  fruit  growers  through- 
out the  southern  part  of  the 
State  and  in  some  other  sections 
of  California  indeed  are  facing  a  se- 
rious condition.  With  the  production 
of  a  huge  crop  of  poor  quality  fruit 
during  the  1922  season  still  fresh  in 
their  minds,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
another  season  of  such  quality.  This 
might  mean  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  many  growers  'and  canners. 
done  t  anners,  in  fact,  have  large  quan- 
tities of  poor  grades  still  in  their  ware- 
houses unsold  and  the  lower  grades  of 
dried  fruit  are  still  a  drug  on  the 
m  <rket. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
only  by  growing  a  crop. of  good  qual- 
ity can  the  growers  and  the  dried  and 
canned  fruit  interests  retrieve  their 
misfortunes  of  last  year.  Foreign  coun- 
tries are  not  buying  our  dried  products 
since  "the  war  and  the  poor  grades 
which  formerly  were  sold  them  have 
only  a  very  limited  market  in  this 
country.  These  poor  grades  also  In- 
fluence the  lowering  of  prices  for  bet- 
ter grades.  The  consumer  of  canned 
fruits  will  not  buy  poor  grades,  and 
fruit  which  is  sold  fresh  Is  practically 
worthless  If  not  of  good  quality.  There- 
fore the  question  of  obtaining  high 
quality  is  of  paramount  importance. 

SOIL   MOISTURE    BIG  FACTOR 

The  difficulties  of  the  present  season 
were  enhanced  by  the  exceedingly  low 
rainfall  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  in  many  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Poor  Grades  Glut  the  Market — Remedy  Largely 
in  Hands  of  Producers 
By  VINCENT  F.  BLANCHARD 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 


The  moisture  supply  is  far  different 
from  what  is  was  a  year  ago,  for  in 
some  districts  we  are  practically  one 
acre  foot  of  water  short  of  what  was 
available  then,  even  with  the  late  rains. 
•  Soil  borings  made  by  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  staff 
for  Los  Angeles  County  have  shown  the 
soils  to  be  dry,  or  nearly  so.  in  most 
Instances.  Dry  soils,  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  trees  are  In  need  of  the 
greatest  amounts  of  soil  moisture,  are 
weakening  to  the  trees  and  will  result 
in  injury  to  the  crop  and  trees  if  reme- 
dial steps  are  not  taken. 

IRRIGATION   IS  REMEDY 

Since  most  of  the  deciduous  acreage 
of  California  is  equipped  for  irrigation, 
it  is  not  an  impossible  problem  for  the 
grower  to  solve.  It  merely  means  the 
disarranging  of  the  usual  program, 
irrigating  at  least  one  month  to  six 
w<  .'lis  sooner,  and  applying  far  more 
water  than  usually  is  necessary.  The 
grower  should  apply  'nough  water  to 
penetrate  deeper  than  the  zone  area; 
for  most  deciduous  fruit  trees  on  aver- 
age soils  this  means  a  depth  of  at 
least  six  feet.  Such  dry  soils  should 
have  had  better  than  six  acre  Inches 


for  loam  and  more  for  heavier^  types, 
for  this  first  application. 

One  irrigation  probably  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  trees  through 
the  harvesting  season,  and  a  second 
should  be  applied  during  May  for 
average  loams.  Some  growers  are 
prejudiced  against  applying  water 
within  a  two  or  three  weeks'  period  be- 
fore the  crop  is  removed  on  account  of 
danger  of  splitting  and  puffing  the 
fruit.  Such  Injury  Is  the  result  of  let- 
ting the  soli  become  dry  and  then  Irri- 
gating, and  there  is  no  danger  from 
applying  irrigation  water  at  any  time, 
providing  the  soil  Is  never  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Canners  usually  have  a 
provision  in  their  contracts  not  to  irri- 
gate within  two  weeks  of  harvest.  How- 
ever, this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
not  Irrigating  at  all,  but  rather  Irrigat- 
ing previous  to  that  time. 

Soil  moisture  plays  an  important 
part  In  the  functioning  of  trees,  and 
lack  of  understanding  of  this  principle 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  trees. 
This  Is  reflected  not  only  in  the  cur- 
rent season's  crop,  but  also  In  ths 
health  of  the  trees  and  in  succeeding 
cro  ps. 

When  trees  come  out  Into  blossom 
and  leaf  in  the  spring,  the  energy  which 


makes  such  growth  activity  possible 
comes  from  starch  and  sugar  stored  up 
the  previous  year.  Vigor  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  health  of  the 
trees»the  previous  year.  If  there  is  a 
shortage  of  soil  moisture,  then  the  root 
system  could  not  supply  the  leaves  and 
the  tree  was  lowered  In  its  efficiency. 
Instead  of  producing  large,  healthy  fruit 
buds,  it  grew  small,  weak  ones,  and 
.instead  of  storing  up  large  quantities 
of  starch  and  sugar,  it  held  an  inade- 
quate supply.  Growth  also  was  Im- 
paired and  the  tree  greatly  weakened.. 
This  shortage  of  soil  moisture  supply 
has  great  detrimental  effect  upon  crop 
prospects  and  the  health  of  the  trees. 

FINANCIAL  LOSS  THREATENED 

Lack  of  moisture  during  the  current 
season  also  prevents  fruit  from  attain- 
ing desirable  commercial  size  and  qual- 
ity. Likewise  It  will  mean  financial 
loss  to  the  grower  producing  such  fruit. 
If  the  growers  do  not  make  up  this 
deficiency  of  soil  moisture,  then  it  can 
be  expected  that  the  fruit  will  be  small, 
droplets  of  gum  will  exude  from 
peaches,  greater  amounts  of  gum  will 
,  exude  from  trunks  and  branches  and 
roots  will  die  back  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  chances  for  a  good  crop  next 
season  will   be  seriously  Impaired. 

The  solution  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  He  needs  only  to  use  a  soil 
auger  and  bore  Into  his  soil  to  see  tho 
necessity  for  Irrigation  staring  him 
In  the  face.  One  acre  foot  of  water 
In  at  least  two  applications  la  the  an- 
swer. 
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"What 

■'q  ^^Tp'Wp"          Keeping  Abreast  of 

-   ^  1AI       W  1             Agricultural  Progress 

DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  TREES  PERSONALLY? 
"Show  me  a  successful  orchardlst  and  I  will 
nhow  you  one'  who  actually  knows  his  trees."  as- 
serted a  prominent  horticulturist  recently.  One  la 
reminded  of  the  old  Roman  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  "the  best  fertilizer  for  the  farm  la  the  foot- 
jiirus  of  the  owner."  Fruit  growers  are  learning 
the  necessity  for  systematic  and  frequent  tree  in- 
spection. They  are  learning  to  keep  accurate  rec- 
ords of  condition  and  production.  To  KNOW  what 
a  tree  is  doing  instead  of  aoiply  GUESSING  may 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure! 
Efficiency  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour  in  fruit 
production. 

WHAT  IS  A  THOROUGHBRED? 
The  term  "Thoroughbred"  properly  Is  ap- 
plied  only  to  horses.  It  indicates  a  distinct  breed, 
or,  rather,  a  type  made  up  of  several  breeds.  The 
thoroughbred  horse  was  produced  through  crossing 
on  native  English  running  mares,  the  Parley  Ara- 
bian. Godolphin  Barb  and  Byerly  Turk,  and  by 
generations  of  selection  on  the  race  course. 

Other  animals  of  pure  breeding  are  termed  pure 
bred,  not  thoroughbred.  The  Horse  Association  of 
America  recently  issued  an  attractive  little  booklet, 
entitled  "Saddle  Horses.  Hacks  and  Hunters 
■which  illustrates  the  different  types  of  these  ani- 
mals and  describes  their  origin  and  value.  Every 
horse  lover— in  fact,  every  one  who  wants  to  be 
correctly  informed  on  this  interesting  subject— 
■hould  secure  a  copy  of  the  leaflet.  "Number  Bf. 
Address  Horse  Association  of  America.  I  nion  btocK 
Yards,  Chicago;  

IMPROVING  STOCKYARDS  PRACTICES 
Although  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  is  less 
than  two  years  old.  it  has,  according  to  leaders  of 
both  the  livestock  and  meat  industries,  resulted  in 
a  great  deal  of  good.  Abuses  have  been  corrected, 
friendlier  contact  has  been  promoted  between  pro- 
ducers and  dealers,  and  the  business  of  handling 
livestock,  meat  and  dairy  products  has  been  placed 
upon  a  higher  plane. 

A  market  supervisor  is  stationed  at  19  shipping 
centers,  Including  the  Los  Angeles  stockyards, 
which  Is  the  only  point  in  the  Pacific  West  so 
favored.  It  is  unnecessary  to  forward  complaints 
to  Washington,  as  the  resident  supervisors  are  In  a 
position  to  handle  all  such  matters  right  on  the 
ground. 

As  a  sample  of  good  work  done,  the  Livestock 
Exchange  of  East  St.  Louis  was  ordered  to  dis- 
continue a  boycott  against  two  co-operative  live- 
stock buying  companies,  and  a  large  packing  com- 
pany was  prohibited  from  putting  up  butter  In  15- 
ounre  packages. 

FARMERS  FORCE  LEGISLATION. 
"Che  last  Congress  passed  more  laws  helpful 
to  agriculture  and  gave  more  sympathetic  attention 
to  farmers'  wants  than  any  other  half  dozen  Con- 
gresses.'- declared  Secretary  Wallace  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Pacific  West.  "Agriculture  has 
had  its  inning  at  Washington." 

Mr.  Wallace  might  have  added  that  much  credit 
is  due  to  the  farmers  themselves — not  Congress — for 
helpful  agricultural  legislation.  For  many  years 
American  farmers  have  asked  for  laws  necessary  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  other  Industries. 
Their .  requests  largely  were  denied  until  they  or- 
ganized and  went  Into  politics,  placing  themselves 
in  a  position  to  force  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands. 

While  according  due  credit  to  our  national  law- 
makers for  laws  favorable  to  farmers,  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  than  not  until  the  con- 
gressional head  was  pilloried  upon  the  "farm  bloc" 
did  it  respond  readily  to  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural legislation. 

MUST  THE  CITRUS  GROWER  GAMBLE* 
Success  in  citrus  production  depends  upon 
three  factors:  (1)  Cultural  operations,  which  the 
grower  may  control;  (2)  Inherent  qualities  of  the 
trees,  which  cannot  be  controlled  but  which  can  be 
determined  by  experiment  and  analysis;  (3) 
orchard  environment,  which  so  varies  that  every 
orchardlst  must  reach  his  own  determination. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  average  citrus  grower 
is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  efficient;  that  on  the 
average  grave  15  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  drones  or 
Bon-producers;  and  that  the  ordinary  orchard  is 
less  than  50  per  cent  efficient  in  condition  and  pro- 
d u<  t  ion. 

With  the  citrus  Industry  expanding  rapidly  In 
Florida.  South  Africa,  South  America  and  Australia, 
marketing  problems  of  California  producers  are  al- 
most certain  to  become  more  difficult.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  by  Increasing  their  efficiency  that  Cali- 
fornia citrus  growers  can  hope  to  hold  their  leader- 
ship, in  the  opinion  of  authorities.  /This  may  be 
accomplished  by  keeping  tree  records,  studying  the 
fertility  question,  controlling  soil  moisture,  treat- 
ing trunk  anil  root  diseases  before  they  cause  se- 
rious damage — in  fact,  by  being  forehanded  in  all 
things.  The  grower  who  applies  modern  methods 
and  makes  use  of  new  ideas  can  face  the  future, 
with  little  apprehension.  Hut  so  rapid  is  the  Im- 
provement In  cultural  practices  that  he  who  is 
content  with  the  old  ways  is  likely  to  be  "caught 
•hort"  on 'the  "da;  of  reckoning].*'— -iy  W.  H. 


Raising  Red  Gravensteins 

RED  Gravensteln  apples  are  being  grown  in 
Washington,  where  they  sell  at  a  premium  over 
the  yellow  striped  strain.  Seattle  dealers  puid  as 
high  as  $3  a  box  for  brilliantly  colored  Gravensteins 
last  fall. 

Farm  Bureau  Makes  Photoplay 

THE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  gone 
Into  the  photoplay  business,  having  picturized 
"The  Brown  House,"  by  Herbert  Quick,  who  di- 
rected the  production.  The  story  tells  the  dra- 
matic struggle  of  a  farm  community  towards  bet- 
ter things,  and  is  designed  to  show  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  rural  America  and  the  necessity  for 
agricultural  organization. 

Testing  Seeds  for  Purity 

ALTHOUGH  a  sample  of  Red  Top  grass  seed  re- 
cently tested  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture contained  only  1.5  per  cent  of  weed  seed, 
the  latter  numbered  62,000  to  the  pound  and  in- 
cluded 18  varieties.  This  illustrates  the  importance 
of  testing  field  seeds  for  purity,  showing  that  even 
where  the  percentage  of  weed  seed  is  small,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  such  seeds  may  be  very  Bitot, 
owing  to  their  minute  size. 

Raisins  Remaining  Unsold 

IT  IS  estimnted  that  50.000  tons  of  unsold  raisins 
will  be  carried  over  from  the  1922  crop,  which 
totaled  225.000  tons.  The  Sunmaid  Raisin  Growers' 
old  contract,  which  provided  for  an  initial  payment 
of  four  cents  ;.  pound,  has  been  discontinued.  An 
advisory  I  (.aid.  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
of  the  thirty  raisin  growing  districts,  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  16.000  members  of  the  organization,  Ibe 
growers  in  each  locality  voting  for  their  represen- 
tative. 

Canning  Frozen  Strawberries 

ANEW  flve-galion  tin  container  promises  to 
supplant  the  50-gallon  barrel  as  a  package  for 
frozen  berries.  The  new  vessel  is  enameled  on  the 
inside  and  lacquered  on  the  outside,  has  soldered 
seams  and  a  large  friction  cap.  It  requires  only  24 
hours  to  freeze  fruit  packed  in  five-gallon  tin  cans, 
compared  to  three  days  for  barreled  fruit. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  berries  keep  better  in  the 
cans,  retaining  their  natural  flavor  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Recently  J.  O.  Holt — Eugene.  Ore.,  canner— 
manufactured  first-class  fruit  syrup  from  straw- 
berries which  had  been  barreled  and  frozen  last 
su  miner. 

Great  Guernsey  Gatherings 

PREPARATIONS  have  been  completed  for  three 
great  gatherings  of  Guernsey  breeders:  Ore- 
gon City.  June  6-7-8;  Adohr  Stock  Farm  and  Brant 
Rancho  (Los  Angeles  County),  June  16;  Paget 
Sound.  July  18-19-20. 

The  last  named  meet  will  be  In  the  form  of  a 
cruise  around  Paget  Sound,  in  a  specially  chartered 
steel  steamer,  with  stops  at  Guernsey  dairy  farms. 
At  the  Adohr  stock  farm  there  will  be  a  barbecue 
li  tch  at  noon  and  a  special  dinner  and  entertain- 
ment in  the  evening.  At  Oregon  City  there  w  ill  be  a 
cattle  show  and  entertainment. 

Guernsey  breeders  are  noted  for  their  enterprise 
and  enthusiasm,  which  Insure  pleasant  and  profit- 
able meetings,  to  which  "all  lovers  of  the  fawn  and 
white"  are  invited. 

Pass  Anti-Filled  Milk  Law 

THE  passage  of  the  Voight-Ladd  anti-filled 
milk  bill  by  Congress  Is  considered  by  Ameri- 
can dairymen  a  great  victory  for  the  advocates  of 
pure-food  legislation.  Prohibitive  or  restrictive  lawa 
against  "oiled"  milk  have  been  passed  by  the  fol- 
lowing States:  California,  Oregon.  Washington. 
Utah.  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Maryland.  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Vermont  and  Florida.  Similar 
legislation  is  pending  in  other  States. 

The  Volght-Ladd  law  prohibits  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  filled  milk,  meaning  milk  to 
which  any  other  fat  or  oil  has  been  added. 

In  1!>20,  86.000.000  pounds  of  filled  milk  was 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  A  good  sha>e 
of  this  stuff  was  worked  off  onto  consumers  as  real 
milk,  according  to  Charles  vv.  Holmain,  secretary 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Just 
as  oleomargarine  is  palmed  off  onto  consumers  for 
real  butter. 

Preventing  Hog  Cholera 

<<rT*l||-;  California  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
1  not  countenance  the  hauling  of  carcasses  of 
hogs,  which  have  died  of  cholera,  to  woods  or  fields, 
burying  them  In  shallow  pits  or  throwing  them  Into 
si  i  earns."  announces  Director  G.  M.  Hecke.  "Such 
carcasses  must  be  burned,  to  prevent  spreading  the 
disease,  also  all  litter  and  refuse  in  the  yards  where 
the  animals  have  died. 

"'Die  practices  mentioned  indicate  an  utter  in- 
difference to  the  State  law  and  the  welfare  of 
other  hog  owners  in  the  community  Swine  raisers, 
in  order  to  cure  hog  cholera  and  prevent  the  infec- 
tion of  other  animals,  should  bear  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

"Early  diagnosis  is  Imperative;  suspect  cholera 
when  the  first  hog  becomes  sick;  Isolate  Infected 
animals  at  once;  burn  all  cholera  carcasses  in. me- 
diately; disinfect  premises  after  removal  of  alok 
animals  b>  spraying  hog  houses  and  fences  with 
a  6  per  cent  solution  of  any  good  coal-tar  disin- 
fectant." ,  -— — — 


Hawaiians  Eat  Sonoma  Cheese 

Tyi  ORE  than  a  ton  of  Mission  cheese,  which  is 
*  manufactured  in  Sonoma  County,  is  being 
shipped  every  week  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
it  finds  ready  sale.  As  production  increases.  Cali- 
fornia dairymen  are  preparing  to  extend  their 
markets  to  China,  where  increasing  quantities  of 
imported  milk  are  being  consumed. — KATHLEEN 
RODD. 

Inspecting  Imperial  Meats 

AS  a  result  of  a  law  recently  enacted  by  the 
supervisors  of  Imperial  County,  all  animals 
slaughtered  for  meat  in  that  community  must  be 
officially  inspected,  to  guard  against  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  and  the  insanitary  h  nulling  of 
flesh  foods.  Six  of  the  slaughter  houses  of  the 
county  have  been  provided  with  inspectors  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  extend  this  service 
to  the  three  other  Imperial  abattoirs. 

Are  Cows  Unprofitable? 

ACCORDING  to  W.  M.  Regan  of  the  University 
farm  most  California  cows  are  unprofitable, 
producing  an  average  of  only  160  pounds  of  butter 
per  annum.  In  order  to  more  than  pay  for  her 
keep,  a  cow  must  give  enough  milk  to  make  at 
least  225  pounds  of  butter  in  365  days,  believes 
Professor  Regan.  Bret-ding  experiments  are  being 
conducted  at  Davis  to  show  how  better  producing 
cows  may  be  obtained. 

Big  Boosts  for  Bossy  Cow 

THE  National  Dairy  Council  now  has  ninety-two 
active' workers, -who  are  conducting  milk  iain- 
paigns  In  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Columbus,  St.  Louis  and  many  other  cities. 
They  distributed  last  year  over  5,000,000  pieces  of 
literature.  The  amount  of  milk  per  capital  used 
In  the  United  States  was  increased  from  43  to  49 
gallons  In  1921;  butter,  14.7  pounds  to  16.1  pounds. 
Many  schools  are  beginning  to  serve  pupils  with 
milk. 

A  Hint  to  Hose  Gardeners 

<<XT  INETY  per  cent  of  the  home  gardening 
1^1  troubles  which  are  brought  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Farm  Adviser's  office  are  the  result  of  poor 
watering  methods,"  declares  W.  D.  Hodgson. 
"Ordinary  dally  sprinklings  are  usually  insufficient 
for  deep  rooted  plants.  Make  sure  the  soil  is  moist 
at  the  depth  where  root  development  is  greatest. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  water  such  plants  every  day. 
or  even  once  a  week,  provided  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
saturated  at  sufficient  depth." 

Negro  Farmers  Move  North 

DURING  the  paat  12  months  more  than  32.000 
negro  farm  laborers  have  moved  to  northern 
States,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. From  South  Carolina  22,750  have  gone 
north.  15,000  from  Arkansas  and  large  numbers 
from  other  Southern  States. 

An  extensive  acreage  of  farm  land  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  this  movement  of  laborers, 
which  was  caused  by  high  industrial  wages,  unrest 
among  returned  negro  soldiers,  the  breakdown  of 
the  contract  labor  system  and  the  boll  weevil.  The 
latter  made  cotton  growing  unprofitable  for  many 
negro  farmers. 

Stamping  Out  Bovine  TB 

THE  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ex- 
amined and  tuberculin  tested  practically  all  the 
cattle  In  Lassen  and  Modoc  Counties,  branded  what 
few  were  found  infected  with  the  disease  and 
slaughtered  them  under  official  inspection. 

"Modoc  and  Lassen  cattlemen  have  manifested  a 
lively  Interest  In  the.  work  or  eradicating  bovine 
tuberculosis,"  says  J.  P.  Iverson.  chief  c  the  division 
of  animal  husbandry.  "They  have  >how  n  a  com- 
mendable spirit  of  co-operation  with  State  and 
Federal  officials,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  these 
counties  will  be  100  per  cent  free  from  this  insidious 
disease,  which  has  proved  a  ravaging  foe  to  the 
livestock  industry.  * 

"Stockmen  in  some  other  California  counties  are 
showing  a  similar  interest  in  the  work.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  305 
California  herds,  comprising  35,489  animals,  have 
been   TB  tested." 

Caprification  Season  Coming 

IN  Southern  California  the  season  for  the  caprifi- 
cation of  Smyrna  figs  Is  the  last  of  June  and  first 
of  July.  This  operation  consists  of  suspending  in 
the  branches  of  the  tree  fruit  from  the  Capri  fig, 
which  contains  a  minute  wasp,  the  blastophaga. 
The  latter  carries  pollen  to  the  Smyrna  figs,  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  develop. 

The  aid  of  this  little  insect  is  necessary,  because 
the  opening  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
is  so  small  that  ordinary  Insects  cannot  enter  to 
carry  pollen  to  the  blossoms,  which  are  found  on 
the  inside  of  the  fruit. 

owing  to  the  difference  in  climatic  conditions. 
Southern  California  fig  owners  have  had  trouble 
in  pollenizliig  their  fruit  with  Capri  flgH  from  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  The  Extension  Sri  \  ice 
haa  liated  local  growera  of  this  variety  for  the 
convenience  of  Smyrna  prodncera.  The  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  supplies  this  Information 
and  other  facta  necessary  for  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  Smyrna  fig*. 
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Arizona  Poultry  Industry  Flourishes 

Et/g  Production  Increasing  in  Great  Salt  River  Valley — 
Association  Reorganized 
By  JAMES  WYNKOOP 


FROM  one  coop  of  chickens  fifty 
years  ago  to  350,000  hens  today, 
with  a  total  value,  including  eggs, 
of  upwards  of  $2,000,000,  is  In  brief 
the  history  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona. 

The  first  coop'  was  brought  to  the 
valley  by  Lum  Gray,  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  He  came  here  with  his  fam- 
ih  in  the  early  70s,  at  about  the  time 
the  present  city  of  Phoenix  was  laid 
out.  and  shortly  after  the  first  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  was  taken  by 
white  men  from  the  Salt  River. 

This  irrigation  accomplishment  by 
the  noted  frontiersman.  Jack  Swilling, 
and  some  140  associates  was  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  attract  pioneers  from 
every  quarter,  although  the  most  of 
them  came  from  California.  Lum  Gray 
came  with  the  first  of  these,  with  his 
coop  of  chickens. 

The  Indians  who  populated  sparing- 
ly the  valleys  of  central  Arizona  knew 
nothing  of  chicken  raising  and  in  con- 
sequence it  remained  for  the  white  man 
to  introduce  this  valuable  fowl  to  them. 
The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  white  set- 
tlers/ soon  became  enthusiastic  in  poul- 
try culture. 

It  is  known  that  Mr.  Gray's  single 
coop  developed  through  careful  breed- 
ing into  quite  a  large  flock  and  these 
birds  were  the  beginning  of  egg  pro- 
duction in  the  fertile  valley.  Others 
soon  brought  in  chickens  and  the  poul- 
try business  became  a  settled  industry, 
although  on  a  relatively  small  scale. 
Only  a  few  thousand  people  lived  in 
the  valley  during  the  70s. 

FIRST  POULTRY  SHOW 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  first 
poultry  show  was  held  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley.  The  building  in  which  the  ex- 
hibits were  made  still  stands  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  First  avenue  and 
Jefferson  street,  Phoenix.  C.  B.  Wood, 
former  postmaster  of  Phoenix,  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  this  show.  He  was  a 
poultry  breeder  of  unusual  accomplish- 
ments for  that  period.  Through  his 
efforts   the   show   was   a  pronounced 

Fattening  Crate 

MILK -FED  chickens  that  bring  high 
prices  are  stuffed  with  fat-pro- 
ducing foods  in  crates  like  this  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  customers  who 
want  good  fat  chickens  and  are  willing 
to  pay  extra  for  quality. 

These  crates  are  made  of  spindles, 
round  ones  for  the  bottom  of  the  crate 
and  flat  strips  for  the  sides. 

The  bottom  spindles  are  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
made  to  fit  into  auger  holes  at  the  back 


and  half  auger  holes  in  front  to  lift 
out  easily  for  cleaning.  The  roof  may 
be  chicken  wire  if  the  crate  is  kept 
under  cover. 

Three  feet  by  four  feet  is  a  good 
■Ize  to  make  these  crates,  as  it  Is  bet- 
ter not  to  have  too  many  birds  to- 
gether. Also  it  Is  necessary  to  have 
crates  enough  to  cull  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grading  to  size.  Each  crate 
should  be  comfortably*  filled;  fatten- 
ing chickens  are  not  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise while  they  are  being  stuffed  for 
rapid  gains. — H.  A.  SHEARER. 


Fastening  Hose  Couplings 

HOSE  couplings  .have  an  annoying 
way  of  slipping  out,  especially 
when  subjected  to  great  pressure,  as  In 
spraying.  A  cheap,  quick  and  effective 
method  of  fastening  such  couplings  is 
to  wind  baling  wire  around  the  hose 
outside  the  coupling  and  twist  the  ends 
together. 

In  order  to  wrap  and  tie  the  wire 
sufficiently  tight,  fasten  one  end  to  a 
post  or  tree,  then  wind  the  wire  twice 
around  the  hoBe  and  roll  the  latter 
back  and  forth  while  pulling  on  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  Then,  still  hold- 
ing the  wire  taut,  turn  the  hose  end 
for  end.  This  will  twist  the  ends  of 
the  wire  together  without  loosening, 
something  which  is  very  difficult  to  do 
In  any  other  way.  The  lung  ends  of  the 
wire  mav  then  he  clipped  oft  with  a 
pliers.— O.  H.  B.  •» I  *  '  ■ 


success.  It  brought  together  the  best 
chickens  in  the  valley  and  induced  their 
owners  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
industry.  It  also  led  to  larger  egg  pro- 
duction and  increased  the  number  of 
poultrymen  very  materially. 

On  the  first  State  election  day,  In 
November,  1911,  when  Arizona  was 
preparing  to -change  from  a  territory 
into  a  State,  the  first  poultry  associa- 
tion was  organized.  It  was  known  as 
the  Arizona  State  Poultry  Association. 
This  organization  was  active  only  upon 
occasions,  and  the  occasions  were  rare. 
It  was  handicapped  for  lack  of  funds, 
but  in  a  feeble  way  it  existed  until 
seven  years  ago,  when  a  reorganization 
was  effected  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  Maricopa  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. A.  C.  Reed,  a  successful  poultry  - 
man,  was  the  first  president.  This  or- 
ganization has  been  active  throughout 
its  existence  and  has  accomplished 
much.  W.  S.  Fetterly  Is  now  presi- 
dent and  A.  G.  Freeland  is  the  secre- 
tary. 

Among  those  who  were  active  In  the 
reorganization  of  the  association  where 


Frank  Mosshammer,  E.  T.  Hewitt, 
cashier  of  the  Phoenix  National  Bank; 
A.  D.  Layhe,  prominent  attorney;  Gus 
Forrester,  pioneer  poultryman;  M.  E. 
Bemis.  poultryman,  publisher  and  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Phoenix  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Henry  Powers,  at 
present  deputy  county  assessor. 
Shortly  after  the  reorganization,  Ernest 
R.  Hall,  former  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
came an  active  worker  in  the  associa- 
tion. 

From  one  coop  of  chickens  to  350,000 
hens  In  50  years  is  considered  quite  a 
record  for  a  new  country  such  as  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  where  the  main 
farming  interest  has  been  centered  on 
dairying,  cattle  feeding,  and,  of  more 
recent  years,  cotton  raising.  Within 
the  past  three  years,  however,  the  poul- 
try business  has  received  its  greatest 
impetus.  In  that  period  the  number  of 
hens  and  output  increased  30  per  cent. 
The  eggs  and  poultry  found  ready  mar- 
kets exclusively  in  Arizona.  It  Is  esti- 
mated 25,000  cases  of  eggs  are  shipped 
into  Arizona  from  other  States  an- 
nually. 


High  School  Farmers'  Day 

THE  annual  "Visiting  Day"  recently 
held  at    the     Analy    Union  High 
School  at  Sebastopol  was  attended  by 

150  people  and  was  pronounced  a  great 
success  by  those  who  saw  the  excellent 
work  being  accomplished  In  agricultural 
education.  The  forenoon  and  half  the 
afternoon  were  spent  at  nearby  farms, 
where  there  were  demonstrations  in 
various  agricultural  operations,  judg- 
ing contests  and  reports  of  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work.  Next  came  a  ball 
game,  after  which  the  day  ended  with 
a  program  and  chicken  supper. 

The  purpose  of  this  event,  which  has 
become  quite  an  important  part  in  the 
work  of  the  high  school— according  to 
Prof.  L.  Pressley,  assistant  agricultural 
teacher — is  to  stimulate  an  Interest  in 
the  study  of  agriculture  in  the  high 
school  by  showing  parents  and  pupils 
just  what  is  being  accomplished  in  this 
line. 

"Agriculture  must  have  an  Important 
place  in  our  high  school  curriculum." 
declares  Superintendent  Melrowe  Mar- 
tin. "The  Smith-Hughes  work  In  no 
way  interferes  with  that  being  carried 
on  by  our  State  Agricultural  College, 
but  serves  as  a  preparatory  course  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  that  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  We  train  every 
bov  who  studies  agriculture  in  our 
school  to  be  a  good  citizen  when  he 
goes  out  to  take  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity."  


Every 
wants 


poultry  raiser 
these  4  results 


now  you  can  get  them! 


Higher,  fertility  and  stronger  germs — larger  hatches  with 
fewer  chicks  dying  in  the  shell — greater  vitality — quicker 
gains.  These  are  the  four  things  you  want  in  your  flock.  And 
now  a  remarkable  new  development  in  ^feeding  is  making 
them  possible ! 

Increases  fertility 

The  fertility  of  eggs  depends  on  the  potency  and  activity 
of  the  parent  birds.  The  vital  elements  contained  in  yeast 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  fowl. 
Reed  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  your  hens  and  cock- 
erels, and  you  will  have  more  fertile  eggs  in  your  incubator! 

Increases  hatchability 

Hatchability  is  possible  only  to  strong  embryo  chirks.  If 
have  inherited  the  strength  of  a  ycast-fed  hen  they  will 
k  through  and  there  will  be  less  dying  in  the  shell. 

Increases  vitality 

Greater  vitality  and  less  loss  are  found  in  young  chicks 
fed  early  on  a  mash  containing  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast.    Leg  weakness  and  white  diarrhea  are  prevented. 

Increases  rate  of  growth 

Growth— normal  and  better  than  normal— is  the  result  of 
feeding  yeast.  Two-pound  broilers  in  two  months  when 
Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  is  added  to  the  mash. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  comes  in  21/,-pound 
cans,  containing  117  tablespoonfuls,  or  enough  to 
last  10  hens  or  50  chicks  for  4  months.  With  each 
can  is  a  booklet  of  complete  instructions  for  the 
care  and  feeding  of  chicks  and  mature  birds. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  a  big  21/j-pound 
can  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 


Cost*  leu  than  2c  a  tablespoonf ul. 
117  table»poonful»  to  the  can — 
enough  to  last  10  hen»  or  50 
chick*  for  4  months.  , 


/ 

S  The 
I  It-isclunuojl 
Company, 

y     Itrpt.  b-iii, 

,      941     Mi, si,,  ii  St., 
Sun  Francisco,  Cat. 

Enclosed  find  two  dol- 
**  lars    (S3).      Please  send 
X  ma    a    2  % -pound    can  of 
.     Fleischmann's    Pure  Dry 
'  Yeast  by  prepaid  parcel  push 

f    Name   • 


Street  and  number. 
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Killed  200  Rats 
New,  Easy  Way 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed. 
Amazing  Virus  Killed  Them 
All.     Not  a  Poison. 

**I  was  overrun  frith  rata,"  write*  H.  O. 
fit«nfert  of  R«dford,  Mich.  "Seemed  to  be 
fevera)  hundred  of  them.  Dug,  Ferret  and 
Traps  failed.  Tried  Imperial  Virus  and  was 
rid  of  them  all  In  a  short  time.  Have  found 
rat  skeletons,  large  and  small,  all  over  the 
farm." 

Killed  Gophers  Like  Magic 

"I  killed  every  gopher  on  a  12-aore  field  of 
alfalfa  last  fall  with  two  bottles  of  Imperial 
Virus."  writes  ('has.  Scofleld  of  Masat-hetah. 
Mont.     "It  is  all  you  claim  for  It." 

Hats,  Mice. 
Gophers,  in  fact 
all  Rodents. 
Kreedily  eat  Im- 
perial Virus  on 
bait.  Sets  up 
burning  fever. 
Feats  die  out- 
i>r  water.  Harmless  to  humans, 
stock,  etc.  Endorsed  by  Farm 
Bureau  Experts  and  large,  nationally  known 
Institutions  everywhere.  Economical  to  use. 
I^arge  alse  trial  bottle  of  this  true  virus  for 
60c.  or 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

"SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  to  Impe- 
rial laboratories.  Dept.  1669,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  they  will  mail  you  two  regular  $1 
bottles  of  Imperial  Virus  (double  strength). 
Pay  postman  only  SI  and  a  few  cents  post- 
age when  package  containing  regular  $2 
quantity  arrives.  l'»e  one  yourself  and  sell 
the  other  to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours 
free.  Readers  risk  no  money,  as  Imperial 
laboratories  are  fully  responsible  and  will 
refund  the  cost  on  request  any  time  within 
SO  days. 

When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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Apples  Supplant  Grain  in  Yucaipa  District 

Mountain  Valley  Farmers  Find  Fruit  More  Profitable 

Than  Field  Crops 
By  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  BUT1  ™ 


FOR  nearly  fifty  years  the  Yucaipa 
district  produced  only  grain  and 
hay.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years,  however,  this  fertile  valley  has 
undergone  a  change  from  a  sparsely 
settled  field  crop  community  to  an 
up-and-coming  progressive  orchard 
section,  with  approximately  6000  acres 
set  to  orchards,  mostly  apples. 

The  Tucaipa  Valley  lies  In  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountain  foothill  country 
at  an  elevation  of  2500  to  3000  feet. 
"Yucaipa"  Is  an  Indian  word,  meaning 
"evergreen  valley."  The  typography 
of  the  valley  is  unusual  in  that  It  Is 
composed 'of  three  distinct  benches  or 
tablelands,  each  with  its  own  type  of 
soil. 

A  closeup  of  this  new  region  reveals 
some  Interesting  facts.  The  develop- 
ment has  not  been  on  the  hit  or  miss 
order,  but  has  been  evolved  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  dlstricfs  re- 
sources. Those  who  pioneered  In  hor- 
ticultural work  needed  but  to  refer  to 
small  home  orchards  around  the  old 
ranch  houses  of  the  first  settlers. 
Those  hardy  pioneers  planted  for 
home  use  or  for  experimental  pur- 
poses such  fruits  as  figs,  apples,  olives, 
cherries,  pears,  walnuts,  apricots, 
peaches,  plums  (especially  the  Mag- 
nus Bonum),  loquats,  oranges  and 
grapes. 

APPLE  PROVES  BEST  BET 

Planners  of  the  present  develop- 
ment checked  on  the  earlier  pioneer 
plantings and   decided    that    the  apple 


Bean 

Electric  Turbine 
Pumps 


The  last  word  in  deep  well  pump  efficiency.  Motor  and 
pump  built  into  a  single  unit.  Fewer  bearings  and  less 
working  parts  mean  low  first  cost  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  lubrication  troubles  because  there  are  no  under-surface 
bearings  to  lubricate.  No  trouble  from  sand  or  grit.  No 
oil  in  the  water  to  spoil  the  domestic  supply. 

Built  in  all  sizes  from  6"  to  15".  Each  size  delivering  the 
maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Send  the  coupon. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

101  W.  Jullnn  St..  San  .low.  Calif. 

Please  semi  me  full  description  of  tbe  Bean  j 
Electric   Turbine  I'unip. 


Name 


Addresi 
BO-I'H 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

101  West  Julian  St., 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

Eastern  Factory: 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Here's  fftffii^e  Daylight/, 

The  COLEMAN  QUICK-LITE  Lantern  is  a 
^,  regular  man's  size  helper.  You  can  carry 
Ss^  it  anywhere,  any  night—  in  any  weather. 
You  can  hangit  up.setitdown— take  it 

wherever  you  need  good  light  and  plenty  of  it. 

Just  the  light  for  fruit  picking; 
and  packing:  irrigation  work  and 
ditching:  road  grading;  building 
and  repair  work:  for  uae  in  barns  v_ 
and  feed  lots.    Use  it  in  your  tool  \ 
ahed   and   garage  —  anywhere  — 
BETTER  LIGHT  means  EASIER 
•nd  BETTER  WORK. 

(pieman  Quick-Lite 

"The  Light  of  a  Thousand  Us**" 

300  Candle  Power.  Makes  Its  own  gas  from 
common  gasoline.  Lights  with  matches.  Coat  to 
use  leas  than  two  cents  a  night  Sold  by  80.000 
dealers.  If  yours  can't  supply  you.  write  us. 
Address  Desk  OD-98 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY, 

120  S.  Los  Angelas  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


was  the  one  best  net  for  the  Yucaipa. 
Nearly  every  ranch  today  has  small 
home  plantings  of  practically  all  the 
above  named  fruits,  but  commercial 
production  has  centered  on  those  va- 
rieties of  apples  for  which  it  was 
found  the  valley  was  b,e8t  adapted, 
letter  blooming  varieties  are  In  the 
majority,  for  late  spring  frosts  are  not 
uncommon. 

Two-thirds  of  the  acreage  planted 
is  owned  by  nonresidents  who  had 
faith  In  Tucaipa  and  put  up  their 
money  to  assist  in  Its  more  Inten- 
sive development.  /Some  nonresident 
orchard  owners  have  been  operating 
with  tenants  or  caretakers.  Others 
have  been  assisted  by  resident  own- 
ers of  small  orchards.  No  elaborate 
homes  have  been  built,  but  rather 
maximum  expenditures  have  been 
made  in  bringing  the  plantings  Into 
profitable  hearing.  "An  orchard  will 
build  a  fine  home,  but  a  big  house 
will  not  raise  an  orchard."  as  one  of 
the  practical  orchardlsts  sagely  ob- 
served. Do  not  think,  however,  that 
Yucaipa  folks  do  not  live  comfortably. 
They  do.  but  without  frills. 

Orcharding  means  watchful  waiting 
and  working 'from  planting  time  to  the 
profitable  yielding  period.  Some  Yucaipa 
folk  are  so  financially  situated  that 
they  can  "carry  on'"  during  this  trying 
period  without  an  orchard  Income,  but 
a  large  number  are  not.  To  study  a 
case  of  one  of  the  latter  class  I  Inter- 
viewed F.  B.  Henney,  who  lives  on  hia 
20-acre  apple  ranch  one  and  a  half 
miles  nor^i  of  Yucaipa. 

FROM  BANKING  TO  FARMING 

Henney  was  formerly  In  the  hanking 
business  in  Los  Angeles.  His  orchard 
was  planted  in  1S11  and  for  nine  years 
he  retained  his  position  in  the  city,  de- 
voting his  spare  time  to  his  Yucaipa 
apple  ranch.  Four  years  ago  he  en- 
larged the  farm  cottage  and  moved  to 
Yucaipa.  Mrs.  Henney  tried  the  chicken 
business  and  has  been  very  successful. 
Bees  form  another  profitable  side  lineT 
and  are  valuable  for  fruit  pollination. 

Mr.  Henney  owns  two  power  sprav 
outfits  and  in  addition  to  caring  for  his 
20  acre  grove  does  custom  work  for  his 
neighbors,  having-  about  100  acres  of 
trees  under  contract.  The  entire  dis- 
trict religiously  follows  out  a  definite 
spraying  schedule;  one  dormant  and 
three  summer  sprays.  The  orchards 
have  been  kept  comparatively  free  from 
I  he  usual  pests  as  a  result  of  careful, 
conscientious  work. 

As  one  might  expect,  knowing  how 
long  grain  and  hay  have  been  hauled 
from  the  Yucaipa.  the  soil  needs  some- 
thing to  replace  the  "skimmed  plant 
food  cream"  which  It  lost.  Both  to  sup- 
ply this  need  and  to  lighten  up  a  natu- 
rally heavy  soil,  cover  crops  are  grown 
generally  in  the  Yucaipa.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Extension  Service,  Henney 
Is  conducting  a  test  of  melllotus  indica 
as  a  cover  crop  and  as  a  mulch  to  retain 
moisture. 

COVER  CROP  EXPERIMENT 

The  seed  was  planted  August  1.  An 
excellent  "stand"  was  secured  and  the 
crop  came  through  the  winter  in  good 


condition.  Henney  clipped  the  clover 
March  12  and  then  irrigated  the  ground. 
He  planned  to  clip  the  rank  growth 
April  25  and  let  the  crop  lay  to  smothir 
the  plants  and  afford  a  thick  mulch.  By 
thls  method  he  hopes  to  eliminate  culti- 
vation. A  neighbor,  H.  Seely,  is  con- 
ducing a  similar  ust  with  vetch. 

Henney  has  confined  his  apple  plant-, 
ings  to  three  standard  varieties:  Rome 
Beauty,  Winesap  and  Delicious.  He  has 
small  plantings  of  pears  and  cherries. 
Either  long  pinning  or  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  this  system  seems  to  be  the 
rule  in  caring  for  inese  orchards. 

Mr.  Henney  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Farm  Buieau.  In  addition  to  his 
many  other  activities  he  la  manager  of 
a  local  co-operative  packing  house, 
where  fruit  from  100  orchards,  with  a 
total  area  of  1000  acres,  i*  handled. 

ENJOYS  YUCAIPA  SOCIsSTT 

MrB.  Henney  confesses  that  she  « a* 
rather  loath  to  leave  the  :iwcial  lile  of 
the  city  for  the  hard  work  and  lonely 
life  of  the  country.  A!  Ursi  she  made 
frequent  trips  back  to  the  city.  1-ater 
she  joined  the  wonien'a  ciuo  of  Yuca.pa. 
After  becoming  acquainted  with  her 
fine  Yucaipa  neighbors  her  trips  to  the 
city  were  less  frequent. 

She  tells  of  the  ie>e;it  Yucaipa  Wom- 
en a  t'omniunily  House,  built  at  a  cost 
of  115,000.  There  the  social  life  of  Yu- 
caipa centers.  Space  will  not  permit  of 
a  description  ol  this  well-appointed 
clubhouse.  It  is  one  of  me  "homiest" 
and  most  complete  clubhouses  1  have 
ever  seen. 

George  H.  Pendleton,  former  grain 
dealer  of  Chicago,  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  orcharus  in  the  Yucaipa.  It 
comprises  43  acres  set  to  Winesaps, 
Winter  Pearmains,  Delicious  and  Rome 
Beauties.  His  laud  is  rolling,  the  high- 
est having  an  elevation  of  3140  feet. 

The  orchard  was  pianted  in  1911.  The 
total  yield  in  1921  was  10,000  boxes  and 
in  1922,  12,000  boxes.  The  fruit  is  han- 
dled in  a  packing  house  in  the  orchard. 
Mr.  Pendleton  ships  to  a  Los  Angeles 
commission  house.  Prices  for  1921 
ranged  from  8S  cents  to  $2.40,  neL 

EMPLOYS  MODERN  METHODS 

Mr.  Pendleton  employs  modern  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  pruning,  spraying, 
packing  and  marketing.  .»••.  insistent 
has  he  been  on  maximum  growth  of 
tiees  that  he  has  spread  tons  of  first 
cutting  alfalfa  in  the  orchard  to  supply 
organic  matter.  He  remarked  that  this 
poor  quality  hay,  purchased  aL  low  cost, 
was  full  of  fox  tail  and  other  weeds, 
which  seeded  the  orchard  to  a  eovCf 
crop.  He  figured  this  saved  the  cost  of 
planting  a  cover  crop  and  added  much 
otganic  matter  to  the  soil.  Pendleton 
does  not  favor  a  summer  cover  crop, 
preferring  clean  cultivation. 

A  survey  of  this  new  horticultural 
district  reveals  some  fundamental 
ground  work  in  intensive  orchard  DrsV  - 
tices.  Better  still,  it  alfords  a  striking 
lesson  in  modern  rural  community 
building.  Folks  in  Yucaipa  believe  in 
mixing  play  with  work.  A  democratic 
spirit  is  thus  fostered  and  developed 
and  co-operation  all  along  the  line  el- 
tected. 


Great  Plans  for  Valencia  Show 


ALL  Southern  California  is  to  co- 
operate this  year  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  1923  California  Valencia 
Orange  Show,  to  be  held  at  Anaheim, 
.May  22-30,  inclusive,  according  to 
promises  of  entries  and  support  re- 
ceived from  various  communities  and 
bigger  business  Interests  allied  to 
citrus  culture  In  the  Southland.  With 
the  founders  of  the  show  sponsoring 
it  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  the  exposi- 
tion will  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever,  according  to  Herman  Stern,  ex- 
ecutive committee  chairman,  and  the 
attendance  goal  has  been  set  at  150,000 
persons. 

Every  Industry  associated  with 
orange  culture  and  the  various  com- 
munities   of    Southern    California  that 


specialize  In  the  raising  of  the  Valen- 
cia fruit  will  participate  in  the  expo- 
sition, which  doubtless  will  be  the  most 
pretentious  affair  of  its  kind  ever 
staged  in  Orange  County.  A  mam- 
moth tent.  130  by  250  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, will  house  the  exhibits  from 
these  districts  and  a  number  of  feat- 
ure displays  will  lend  color  and  beauty 
to  the  exhibition. 

Adjoining  the  -  citrus  display  tent 
will  be  the  industrial  and  automotive 
departments  which  will  include  the, 
displays  of  250  exhibitors.  Nearly 
every  car  and  tractor  sold  in  this 
State  will  be  represented  in  the  latter 
division,  while  but  little  space  remain* 
unsold  in  the  huge  industrial  tent. 

Unusual  entertainment  features 
have  been  provided,  according  to  the 
management. 


Developing  Colusa  Land 

FOUR  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Stony  Creek  Valley,  including  the 
townslte  of  Stonyford  (Colusa  Coun- 
ty), are  being  developed  by  a  company 
headed  by  L.  L.  Dowry.  Annual  alfalfa 
plantings  of  900  acres  are  to  be  made 
and  a  block  of  the  land  set  to  fruit 
trees,  the  remainder  being  used  for 
grain  growing.  Fouts  Spring,  near 
Stonyford.  is  also  to  be  developed  by 
I.owry  and  his  associates. — M.  L. 
WILSON. 

SAVE  THE  SHEEP  MANURE 

The  sheep  corrals  of  Tehama  County 

are  reported  to  contain  a  large  quantity 


of  valuable  manure,  which  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  the  orchard- 
lsts of  that  region.  This  kind  of  fertil- 
izer is  said  to  find  ready  sale  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  at  a  cent  a 
pound. 


PLANT  OREGON  GRAPEVINES 

"Wasco  grape  growers  have  ot.it  r» 
25,000  vines  from  an  Oregon  nurser 
company  to  plant  next  year.    A  lar 
number   of   grape   cuttings    were  Ir 
ported  from   this  State  by  California 
vlneyardlsta   and   planted  las 
The  reason  for  this  "bringing 
Newcastle"  la  said  to  be  the 
of    obtaining    disease-free  «• 
in  California. 
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Population  Pushing  Dairymen 

By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


WHITE 


iT  IS  true  that  Los  Angeles 
Countv  dairies  are  being 
pushed  farther  and  farther 
out  by  enterprising  subdi- 
viders,"  admitted  E.  L. 
White,  Burbank's  big  dairy- 
man. "Thirty-five  years  ago 
there  was  a  dairy  at  Fifth 
and  Olive  street,  where  the 
new  city  library  Is  to  be  built.  Now 
even  mv  plant,  12  miles  out  in  the 
country,  is  threatened  by  approaching 
residence  districts.  - 

"We  dairymen 
are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  move,  but 
where  shall  we 
go?  Possibly  to 
the  Antelope  Val- 
ley. That  is  a 
good  alfalfa  coun- 
try, but  the  cost 
of  irrigation  is 
high.  During  the 
summer  months 
there  alfalfa  must 
be  watered  every 
week,  because  the 
very  dry  air  in- 
duces excessive 
evaporation.  Here 
at  B  u  r  b  a  n  k  we 
need  to  irrigate 
but  once  a  month 
and  have  an 
abundance  of  wa- 
ter for  pumping, 
the  lift  being  only 
14  feet. 

"Owens  Vallev,  Inyo  County,  is  an- 
other possible  refuge  for  dairymen  who 
tare  driven  out   by  the  rising   tide  of 
population.     Milk    is   already  shipped 
I  from   that   locality  to   I,os  Angeles,  a 
distance  of  250  miles.     The  consumer 
must  pay  the  freight,  which  is  a  con- 
[siderable  item. 

SUGGESTS  DAIRY  DISTRICTS 

f  "The  solution  of  this  problem  niifiht 
'  be  found  by  setting  apart  certain  dis- 
tricts for  the  exclusive  use  of  dairies 
and  poultry  plants,  localities  which 
'  are  least  valuable  for  residential  pur- 
poses coufd  be  chosen.  The  amount 
of  space  needed  would  not  be  great, 
■ince  all  the  feed  consumed  could  be 
shipped  in  from  outside  points." 

Far  from  discouraging  the  subdi- 
vides White  has  turned  over  to  him 
,  40  acres  on  the  Buibank-I>ankershim 
I  boulevard  and  contemplates  devoting 
additional  acreage  to  this  purpose. 
Lota  are  heing  sold  at  a  price  which 
amounts  to  $.4500  per  acre.  White's 
entire  320-acre  ranch  probably  could 
be  sold  for  $2000  an  acre,  which  is  four 
time*  what  the  owner  considers  it 
worth  for  producing  dairy  feed. 

Mr.  White  was  asked  for  his  views 
regarding  bovine  tuberculosis  and  con- 
tagious abortion. 

SEIXS  ABORTIVE  COWS 

"When  one  of  my  cows  aborts  she 
Is  consigned  to  the  block.  AVe  make 
no  exceptions,  considering  that  it  never 
pays  to  keep  such  cows.  Their  pro- 
duction is  cut  one-half,  which  means 
that  the  gross  returns  from  one  of 
these  animals  is  reduced  from  $400  to 
$200.  indicating  a  loss  approximately 
as  large  as  that  sustained  by  selling 
the  cow  to  a  butcher  for  $50  and  re- 
placing her  with  one  costing  $150  to 
|200. 

"The  disease  is  contagious  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  spread  to  other  cows 
"  In  the  same  herd.  A  dairyman  who 
has  a  much  smaller  herd  than  mine, 
and  who  tries  to  cure  nhortera,  last 
year  had  37  cows  affected  in  this  man- 
ner, while  I  had  only  eight. 

"I  believe  the  danger  from  'T.  B.'  is 


overestimated.  The  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling the  disease  lies  in  finding 
honest,  competent  vetinarians  to  test 
animals.  Only  85  per  cent  efficiency 
is  claimed  for  such  work  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  venal  vetinarians 
have  accepted  bribes  for  passing  in- 
fected cows. 

PASTEURIZING  DESTROYS  GERMS 

"Our  milk  is  all  pasteurized  at  the 
creamery,  thus  eliminating  danger  of 
infection.  We  would,  however,  be  will- 
ing to  have  our  cows  tested,  if  it  were 
possible  to  procure  cows  free  from 
tuberculosis.  This  is  not  now  pos- 
sible, because  frequently  animals  car- 
rying 'T.  B.'  free  certificates  after- 
wards are  found  to  be  infected  with 
this  disease." 

Mr.  White's  cows  are  kept  in  roomy 
30-cow  corrals  on  a  bench  slope  with 
a  southwest  exposure.  The  enclosures 
are  all  connected  with  lanes  leading  to 
the  big  milk  and  feed  barn,  which  has 
thirty  stanch  loss  on  either  side.  The 
space  between,  from  the  ground  up, 
is  reserved  for  feed. 

As  the  animals  in  a  corral  are  re- 
leased they  quietly  march  to  their 
places  in  the  barn,  where  two  milkers 
lelieve  them  of  their  lacteal  burden. 
As  they  return  to  their  corral,  other 
cows  pass  through  another  lane  to 
the  barn,  the  movement  of  300  live 
"milk  factories"  being  regulated  like 
clockwork  and  almost  continuous.  The 
heaviest  producers  are  milked  three 
times  a  day,  the  others  twice.  Thirty- 
eight  men  ar»  employed. 

PUMP    WATER   A  1'TOM ATI< 'ALLY 

Water  for  drinking  and  other  pur- 
poses is  supplied  by  an  electrically 
driven  pump,  which  fills  a  pressure 
tank.  The  motor  stops  automatical! v 
when  a  pressure  of  SO  pounds  la 
reached  and  "kicks  in"  again  when 
the  pressure  falls  to  30  pounds. 

The  heifers  are  pastured  about  four 
months  of  the  year  on  the  hills  south 
of  the  Ran  Fernando  Valley.  One  hun- 
dred forty  acres  of  alfalfa  land  is 
rented  to  increase  the  hav  supply. 
Last  year  400  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  was 
bought,  the  price  paid  averaging  be- 
tween $15  and  $lfi. 

Two  wooden  silos,  one  of  which  is 
giving  way,  are  to  be  replaced  with 
brick  .structures.  One  of  the  new  silos 
Wtjl  hold  280  tons  and  the  other  350. 
I  he  walls  are  to  be  of  double  lavers  of 
brick,  encircled  with  hoops  of  slender 
steel  rods.  The  brick  silos  will  cost 
$1500  each.  but  will  be  worth  the 
money,  it  is  believed,  because  of  their 
substantial  and  enduring  character 
and  also  because  they  will  reduce  the 
fire  hazard,  which  must  always  be 
considered  in  connection  with  wooden 
construction. 

COOLS    M  HAT   AND  MILK 

The  spacious  two-room  cement  milk 
house  is  provided  with  an  ice  ma- 
chine, which  is  used  to  cool  the  milk 
and  farm  meat  supply.  An  outside 
door  opens  directly  into  the  meat 
closet,  In  which  a  piece  of  beef  has 
been  kept  in  good  condition  since  last 
July. 

Although  a  part  owner  of  the  Glen- 
dale  creamery,  which  handles  his  milk. 
Mr.  White  Is  a  member  qf  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  being  inter- 
ested in  securing  good  prices  for  his 
product.  Luring  war  times  the  price 
rose  to  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk,  for  each  pound  of  bulterfat. 
Recently  the  price  has  varied  from  00 
cents  to  $1,  4  per  cent  milk  now  bring- 
ing a  little  less  than  four  cents  a 
pound. 


Solano  Pump  Irrigation  Costly 


[The  following  information  Is  riven  In  re- 
ply to  an  inquiry  received  frum  C.  J.  Hrock- 
Dibn  of  San  Diego,  n  ho  read  Mr.  <5ruhlkVs 
lrrigutlon  article  in  a  recent  iaaue  of  OH- 
CHAUD  and  FARM  and  desired  further  In- 
formation n-gnrdinr  tin'  situation  in  Solano 
County.  — THE  KDITOR.J 

THERE  are  500  or  600  hundred  pump- 
ing plants  near  Dixon.  They  are 
■jetting  so  close  together  that  when  a 
new  well  is  put  in  it  lowers  the  water 
table,  and  consequently  the  neighbors 
have  to  lower  their  wells  In  order  to 
■ret  water.  This  has  been  going  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  water  table 
has  descended  from  10  feet  to  60  or  100, 
depending  upon  the  location.  This 
greatly  increases  the  cost  of  pumping. 

The  larger  the  pump  motor  the 
cheaper  the  rate  of  electric  current  per 
kilowatt,  but  the  more  you  must  use 
to  get  that  rate.  One  would  think  that 
big  pump  would  be  cheaper  on  40 
acres  than  a  small  one.  That,  however, 
■  not  the  case,  as  the  rates  are  all 
IfWtd  on  a  reducing  scale,  depending 
h<-  quantity  used  per  horsepower 
loi      The  cheapest  plan  i-  to 


a  big 
acres 
■  no 
Iftn 


use  a  smaller  motor  than  one  would 
think  advisable,,  and  then  to  run  it  con- 
tinuously night  and  day. 

This  gives  a  small  head  of  water, 
takes  longer  to  irrigate,  and  is  less  ef- 
ficient In  labor,  but  much  more  eco- 
nomical in  power  charges.  However, 
nipst  farmers  use  large  motors  and 
pumps  in  'order  to  get  over  trie  ground 
quickly;  consequently,  their  power 
charges  are  large. 

The  cost  of  $20  per  acre  is  the  high 
mark  for  pumping  power.  Many  plants 
operate  for  half  that,  perhaps.  Yet 
those  that  get  the  most  alfalfa  and  are 
the  beat  farmers  are  the  ones  who  pay 
the  maximum  cost. 

There  is  no  comparison  between 
ditch  and  pump  irrigation  when  it 
comes  to  cost.  If  water  can  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity  through 
ditches,  this  method  is  in  every  way 
preferable. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  pumps  used  here, 
all  standard  makes  are  in  use.  The 
deep-well  pumps  are  the  expensive 
opes.  Many  who  have  centrifugal 
pumps  are  taking  them  out  and  are 
putting  In  deep-well  pumps  as  the 
water  table  recedes. — R.  C.  Gruhlke. 


A  Correction 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  errors  are  almost 
unavoidable  in  newspaper  publish- 
ing. However,  we  regret  that  in  Mr. 
O.  H.  Barnhlll's  article  concerning  the 
Petaluma  Co-operative  Creamery,  re- 
cently published,  it  was  stated  erro- 
neously that  several  hundred  cows  fur- 
nish milk  for  the  plant,  whereas  the 
correct  number  is  12,000,  according  to 
W.  B.  Hopkins,  Manager. 


Profits  From  a  Purebred 

FIGURING  butterfat  at  40  cents  a 
pound,  the  heifers  which  C.  A. 
Heecher  of  Stockton  raised  from  22 
cows  bred  to  a  purebred  bull  costing 
$250  each  produced  during  their  first 
year  $413  more  than  their  dams. 
Counting  milk  at  IS  cents  a  gallon,  the 
gain  was  $.502.  This  record  proves 
that  the  purebred  bull  more  than  paid 
fpf  himself  in  his  progeny's  first  pro- 
ducing year. 


olMDE  LAVAL 

V^SEPARATORS 


,24  Years 

(b^T  of  Use 


The  most  remarkable  evidence,  giv*g  additional  proof 
of  t:i;  exceptional  quality  and  durability  of  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators,  was  disclosed  by  the  "Oldest  Users  Contest" 
which  closed  on  April  7th.  Thousands  of  old  De  Laval 
Separators  from  all  parts  of  the  North  American  continent 
were  entered.  We  wish  to  thank  all  who  participated  in  this 
contest  for  their  splendid  co-operation  in  securing  the  data, 
which  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  just  how  long  a  De  Laval 
will  last  when  properly  cared  for. 

The  average  life  of  the  "Oldest  De  Lavals,"  all  of  which 
are  still  being  used,  was  a  little  over  24  years.  The  oldest 
De  Laval  entered  is  32  years  old  and  is  owned  by  Joseph 
Larocque  of  Lancaster,  Ont.,  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  life  of  cream  sepa- 
rators other  than  De  Lavals  is  about  five  years,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  from  such  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
De  Laval  is  not  only  the  best  but  four  to  five  times  cheaper 
than  other  cream  separators — and,  remember,  the  1923 
De  Laval  is  better  than  ever,  has  over  four  times  the  capac- 
ity of  these  old  machines,  is  greatly  improved,  costs  less, 
and  will  last  even  longer. 

States  are  first  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  winner, 
each  of  whom  has  received  the  prize  of  $25.  their  address,  and  the  age  ot  the 
De  Laval  which  won  fir-t  place  in  that  state: 

Ala..  R.  M.  Davis.  TalladeKu.  24  »«..  A  riz.,  L.  L.  Prouty,  0l.sa  Grande,  19  yrs. , 
Ark..  Medlock  Dairy  Farm.  Arkadclphia,  29  yrs. ;  Cal..  B.  M.  Martin,  Newark, 
18  yrs. ,  Colo.,  M.  Miller.  WestclifTe.  24  yrs. :  Conn.,  Mrs.  E.  Lanz,  Rockville,  31  yrs 
Del.,  C.  D.  Lamborn.  Newark,  28  yrs. ;  Kla.,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Pyles,  Ocala,  12  yra.  ' 
Ga..  C.  L.  Foster.  Dalton.  23  yrs.:  Ida..  P.  G.  Fairman.  Jerome,  20  yTS.  ,  III..  F  O. 
Palmer,  Yorkville.  28  yrs.  ;  Ind.,  F.  Molter.  Lawrenceburg,  28  yrs.  .  la..  M.  Wollrob. 
Kalona.  31  yrs..  Kans..  D.  W  Morrow,  Blue  Rapids,  3a  yrs..  Ky.,  H.  M.  O'Nan. 
Springfield,  27  yrs..  La.,  P  H.  Sitger,  New  Orleans,  11  yrs.;  Me.,  R.  C.  Briggs, 
Freedom.  24  yrs.,  Mel..  Mrs.  E.  Holbrook.  Owings  Mills.  24  yra. .  Mass..  W.  D.  Smith, 
Buckland.  27  yrs.,  Mich..  F  Downs.  Nashville.  24  yrs.;  Minn..  C.  H.  BrueshofT. 
Norwood.  29  yrs..  Miss..  W.  H.  Reese,  Sessoms.  18  yrs..  Mo.,  L.  M.  Lortz,  Carl 
Junction.  73  ,.rs. .  Mont..  M.  E.  Nelson,  Flutwillow. .  24  yrs..  Neb..  I.  C.  Nichols. 
Miller.  22  yrs. ;  New.  J.  Huttman,  Fallon.  17  yrs.  N.  H.  E.  L.  Jewell,  Sullivan, 
25  yrs.,  N.  J..  .M.  H.  Astle.  Vineland.  30  yrs..  N.  M.,  C.  W.  Jackard.  Hayden. 
20  yrs.:  N  Y.,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morris.  Olean,  30  yrs..  N.  C.  A.  B.  McAulay.  Huntersville. 
24  yrs. .  N.  D..  Fred  Jenaon,  Norma.  25  yrs.  .  Ohio.  Lee  Nash.  Xenia,  29  yra. . 
Okla..  Lee  Armstrong,  Seiling,  20  yrs.  .  Ore.,  Clinkinheard  Bros..  Marshfield,  28  yrs  . 
Pa.,  M.  Lazar.  Sharpsvllle,  29  yra. .  R.  I.,  A.  F.  Clark.  Westerly.  28  yrs.  ,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Mclver.  Darlington.  18  yrs..  S.  D..  H.  Moseman,  White  Lake.  27  yra.. 
Tenn..  D.  B.  Hancock.  E.  Chattanooga.  24  yrs.  .  Tea..  Mrs  F  P  McClure.  San 
Antonio.  22  yrs.  .  Utah,  F  W  Cowley.  Venice.  21  yrs.  .  Vt..  Aahton  Soule.  St.  Albans 
31  yrs.  Va..  Mrs.  G.  Hylton.  Floyd,  22  yrs.  ,  Wash.,  M.  KinUchi.  Edwall.  23  yrs. 
W.  Va..  J  W  Walker.  Wellsburg.  27  yrs.  .  Wis..  H.  Petersen.  Oconomowoc.  30  yrs. 
Wyo..  P  Catlin.  Whaatland.  20  yrs..  Hawaii,  H.  lten,  ML  View,  12  yra. 

TBe  1923  De  Laval 

As  good  n-  these  old  De  Laval  Separators  are,  the  1923  De  Laval  is  still 
better  Naturally  much  has  been  learned  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  cream 
xeparators  during  the  past  40  years,  and  purchasers  of  present-day  machines  reap 
the  benefit  of  such  experience. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  De  Laval  Separator  of  250  lbs.  capacity  per  hour 
coat  $125-  today  one  of  the  largest  sized  De  Lavals  with  1000  lbs.  or'  tour  umea 
the  capacity  per  hour,  can  be  bought  Tor  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money,  and  one  of  about  the  same  capacitv  can  be  bought  for  approximately  half 
In  addition  it  has  many  Improvements  in  design  and  construction,  is  made  of 
better  materials,  does  better  work,  is  easier  to  handle  and  care  for.  and  will  last 
even  longer      This  applies  to  all  sizes  of  present-day  De  Lavals 

If  you  are  using  an  Inferior  or  worn-out  separate!,  you  may  be  wasting  enough 
butter-fat  to  pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  and  not  get  It.  You  can  buy  a  De  Laval 
on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  now  or 
write  us  about  getting  a  new  one 

THE  DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO., 


61    Beale  St.. 

San  Fruiielaco,  Calif. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


MAY  20,  1!>2I 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSJFIED  RATES 

60  rents  a  lire  (average  ~i  word*). 
For  white  .-pare,  ruts  or  display  tjpe, 
most  ii  romplited  according  to  total 
spare  occupied  b>  ad\erti*emcnt*. 

Advertisements  must  reach  ua  15 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress l)K<  IIAIU)  and  I'ARM.  Brood- 
war  at  Eleventh,  Los  Angeles. 


POULTRY 

MR.  AND  MRS    POULTRY  KARMBB — 

The  baby  .  luck  aenson  is  Jasi  starting,  and 
to  many  "f  "tir  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chirks  they 
purchased  from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  ad.trrss  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chirks  are  hatched  tban 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  i-bks  are  used, 
and  every  eg*  that  got-s  into  the  incubators 
is  selected  ir.ni!  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
have  been  Hoganlzed.  Prices  tor  Mas  are  a.- 
followi 
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Brown  Leghorns   
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Buff  Orpingtons   
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ypar?  Con  key  s  Bm  it-irnilk  Starling  Kuotl 
will  raise  houlihy  rlu.ks. 

A.XSEL.  \V.  Kol.ISON. 
1196-9S  Market  St..  San  Franoisro,  Calif. 
p.  8. — wjb  a  k  e  thk  pacific  *  'oast 
agents    fok    rl'ckete  i.v'it.ators 
and  Brooders,    send  fok  catalog 

PKOKITABL.K  POrUTKY  and  Co- 
Operative  Kle*  trie  Hati-herien. 
Thousands  Nlgurms  chicks,  turks 
every  week  from  180-2HO  hi«h 
winler-egic.  clear  prufit  produ»-in(5 
White.  Brown.  Huff  I.enhorns. 
Barred  White  Hocks,  Reds,  An- 
coneus. Minorca*,  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas.  Amlalusian*.  This  sea- 
son 25'/r  of  customers  send  repeat  orders  and 
many  neighbors.  "Never  saw  such  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  heauty  in  chicks."  Six  orders 
tame  through,  htm.  "Raised  every  Turk  last 
year,  out«:r".v  turks  costing  $10  more."  "My 
turka  beat  everything  in  valley."  It's  Turk 
fVasonl  (>ur  price,  quality  best.  Write:  Box 
O.  13,  North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

.  BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
"We  hatch  ir  on  pure-bred,  specially  selected, 
high  egg-recotd  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
ciosely  cuilf.l  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
25li-egs  strains  Our  high^uality  el  icks  will 
make  you  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
horns. 1l''^c;  Reds.  lUVxc;  Barred  Hocks. 
37%c:  White  Wyandottes.  i:5c.  Safe  delivers 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  Incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. El.BC-CHU'K  H  AT(;HER1ES,  Dept. 
"L,"  Buri.ank.  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 
of  Burbaiik.  ' 

CERTIFIED  White  I>eghorn  quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg-producing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  and 
Accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices.  May  and  June,  $3.50  per  25 : 
SG.50  per  SO;  i  1 ,'  per  100.  Special  priaes  500 
to  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  in  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished IK9S  Our  experience  covers  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centuiv.  MI  ST  HATCH  INCUBa- 
TQR  CO..  *      s-wnih  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS— 12th  year  specializing  in 
properly  incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  Wl.ite  leghorns.  Brown 
snd  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  fled*. 
Jiarred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Am-onas.  Black  Ml- 
norcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andalusians. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  Mc D.-iuld  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery. 
Route  1.  Box  -4H.  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

PETAU'MA   HATCHERY— Established  1902. 

Choice  Wl  ite  Leghorn  chicks  from  selected 
h<avy-!a>ing  breeding  stock,  inspected  and 
accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Chicks  during  May  and  June,  $1^.50  per  100. 
$115  per  Hoi')  We  positively  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks, 
and  no  questions  asked.  L.  W.  CLARK,  Boa 
155,  Petaluma,  Calif.  

BUFF  LEQEiORNS  ONLY  1 

MAY  A.N  I)  .II'NK  HATCHES 
a   specialty.     Rested    breeders   used.  BABY 
CHICKS.  *1S  per  hundred.    Don't  buy  chirks 
till  you  get  my  free  circular.     MRS.  W.  T. 
WHEELER,  Berkeley.  Cal. .  Rt.  1.  Box  4'.m.E. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  from  selected 
flocks  mated  with  males  having  pedigree 
Tecord  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297  eggs  per  year. 
Price  per  loO:  April.  $12. n0:  May  and  June. 
$12.  Safe  arrival  full  count  live,  strong  chicks 
guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma  County 
farm  Hureau.  THE  IMONEER  HATCHERY. 
476  Sixth  St.,  petaluma.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  slock,  well 'mated. 

REDUCED  PRICES  April.  Mav  and  June. 
White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Leghorn  pullets  H  weeks  old  and  older. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  The  J.  H.  STl'BBE 
POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

HANSON'S  Pedigree   S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  2(i»i-egg  flock  average  for  6  years. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  prudurtlon  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemlsp)  eres.  Send,  for  Inter- 
esting catalogue.  J.  A.  HANSON.  Corvallls. 
Oregon. 

WATCH  IS  (1ROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing order.*  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Beds,  Barred  Roiks  and  Anconas.  Order 
early.    Ohlen's  Hatchery.  Campbell,  Calif. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  in  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties.  Hatching  eacl.  week. 
L1NGO.DEI.I.  RANCH.  Ele\enth  and  Ver- 
dugo  Sts..  Hmbank,  Calif.   

BABY  CHICKS    Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  earlv.    You  know  WHY.    Send  for  prices. 
FANCIERS'     EXCHANGE.    640    South  Main 
St..  Loa  Angeles.  Calif.  5  

Haby  Chicks — l-eadlng  varieties,  stand,  bred, 
vigorous,  heavy  laying  stock.     Lowest  prices, 
best  quality;  pontage  paid.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.    Superior  Poultry  Co..  Windsor.  Mo. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chlekena  from  shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on    application    to    COl'LSON  COM- 
PANY,  1'etaluma,  Calif.  


HUSTQN~FARMS 


YOLO  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  ranches  in  this 
Slate;  cut  into  tracts  of  1U.  20.  30  and  40 
acres.  • 


On  the  highway,  nine  miles  from  Davis, 
three  hours  by  train  or  auto  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, 45  minutes  from  Sacramento. 

No  finer  grape  and  fruit  land  in  California: 
soil  deep  and  rich;  no  hurdpan  nor  ulkali. 


Bordered  by  beautiful  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. This  land  is  level  as  a  table  top,  with 
excellent  Irrigation  facilities. 

Price  $250~Per  Acre 

After  thr  initial  payment  no  other  payment 
on  the  principal  need  be  made  for  three  years 
and  woxan  show  you  how  to  absolutely  make 
the  land  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  booklet. 
Free  excursion  to  farms  every  Sunday. 


Ar.  Idea!  Dziry 

A  400-acre  dairy  ranch  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  with  fine  6-room  dwelling,  dairy  barn 
wit b  vt mere te  floor  for  ll'O  cows,  barns  for 
hay  and  work  stock,  etc.;  two  150-ton  silos, 
laige  milk  louse,  chicken  house,  bunk  house 
and  other  buildings:  sheds,  fine  well,  pump 
and  tank;  Dodge  truck:  and  all  other  neces- 
sary machinery;  *;  horses,  z  mules  and  150 
head  of  fine  Holsteln  slock;  in  fact,  every- 
thing read)  to  step  right  Into.  A  real  bargain 
lor  iro.uuo  on  long  and  easy  term  payments. 

For  full  particulars  apply 
J.  J.  MacARTHl  R.  S.  K.  HEP.. 
CALIKOK.VIA  Sl'BXM  VISION  COMPANY, 
ft  3  3  MARKET  ST.   ROOM  605. 
TELEPHONE  SI  TTER  2357. 


BROWN    LEGHORN    baby    chb-ks.    $16  per 
100.    Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Burbanlc  C*U 


THE   CHARLES    WEEKS   SYSTEM    OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POCLTUY   AND  UERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  tine  Acre  in  California.  For  those 
v\ho  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive 
Egg  Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  tl  e 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now  being  estab- 
lished at  Owensmouth,  California.  26  miles 
from  I. -is  Ang**les.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES   WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  Calif. 

CLARKADOTA  FIOS 

We  are  offering  a  few  choice  acres  of  land, 
planted  to  figs,  three  mites  from  the  city  of 
Stockton.  The  ideal  location  of  this  property 
gives  it  a  real  estate  value  far  in  excess  of 
any  other  fjg  land  offered  the  public.  Write 
for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  full  In- 
formation. 

CLARKADOTA  FIO  PLANTATIONS. 
801  Flatiron  Building, 
 San  Francisco.  Calif.  ^_ 

OCR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Butter  County 
land ;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil ;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage: 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Writ  -  owners.  SITTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

 FARMS_WANTED_  

WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.     Give   particulars   and   lowest  price. 

JOHN  J.  BLACK.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wisconsin. 

FARM  WANTED— Will  buy  Immediately. 
Send     particulars.       MR.     ADAMS.      la  31 

Forest.   St.   l-ouia.  Mo.  

CASH  BUYERS  want  western  farms.  De- 
scribe and  stale  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 

.VOIVN,  Ml  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

ORCHARDS   AND    FRUIT  LAND 

ORCHARD  homes  in  Paradise.  Deep,  fer- 
tile, irrigated  fruit,  nut,  berry  land ;  de- 
lightful, healthful  climate:  fine  water,  roads; 
electricity,  telephones:  on  R.  R. ;  three  acres 
up,  raw  or  Improved.  Booklet  free.  Box  02, 
Publicity  Committee.  Paradise,  California. 

KODAKS,   CAMERAS.  SUPPLIES 

EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  11 6,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." " 
Write  for  our  new   price   list  and   how  to 
get  the  free  camera. 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders; surface  irrigat.  pipe  all  sizes,  used, 
v  9  in.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes; 
large  used  redwood  tanks.  DEMMITT  CO., 
120  N.  Main.     Yards,  816  Tale.  Los  Angeles. 

SWITCHES.  Transformations.  Bobs,  Curls, 
Puffs.  Braids.  Wigs.  Toupees,  etc.,  sent  on 
approval,  cash  or  credit.  Combings  made  up. 
Agents  wanted.  BROWN  *  BROWN.  523  E. 
Broadway.  Suite  8.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

-njR^cEYsT^DuTij^ 

WITT)     BLOODED  "~TcrTKEY^^ggs ^rrd 
stock   for  sale.     Prices  right.    Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 

kins,  the  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box  118.  Burliank  

HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  eggs.    Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  Calif. 

^^^ELP^WANTED^^^^ 

EARN  1110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study 
or  monev  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities: 
Write  for  free  bookleet  Q-M.  Stand.  Busi- 
ness Training   Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

HEMSTITCHING,  Plcotlng  attachment.  Flu 
any  inach.    Artistic  work.     Illustration,  de- 
scOul   U.  K-r.rr   «.>x  H36-XUV.  Sau  Fran..  Cal. 


HOSE  FOR  SALE 


HOSE  SPECIAL 

A  limited  Vupply  of  iresn    'Pacific"  5-ply 
"rapped  hose  In  M-ft.  lengths,  with  couplings. 
Ih-lnob  SIZE.   16  PER  SECTION 
■id -Inch  SIZE,   16   PER  SUCTION 
ORDER  WHILE  IT  LASTS. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HUHAHU  ST.,  SAX  FRANCISCO 

^^PLANTS^NTi"  B  uTb?~~~~' 

GIANT  WINTER  RHI'BARB  PLANTS — Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F.  R.  Walker.  Puente.  Calif. 

KBNTI'I'KV  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Chewing:  '  pounds.  81.75;  10  pounds.  83. 
Smoking:  5  pounds.  Jl  ii;  10  pounds.  82;  20 
pounds.  $3.60.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
rec-t.. Ml       FARMERS'   CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 

BACl'O  UNION.  Paducah.  Ky.  

DIRECT     FROM     FACTORY — 5- in.  Cuban 
Twisters,   long   filler.   Sweet  as  a  nut.  $4 
per  100.  Cigar  clippings.  60c  per  Ih.  FRANK 
MILLER.   120k   VV.  8lh  st.,  Los  Angeles. 

Blilinr'Al^Fli^^ 

UKEKEEPINt:    taught       Instruction  l-ssons. 
dime  each.    Spencer  Apiaries,  Sawtelle,  Cal, 


Gas  Pipe  Clothes  Hanger  J 

HE  best  and  most  satisfactory  rod.  I 
for  the  clothes  cupboard  are  made  J 
from  gas  pipe  screwed  into  pipe  flanges  I 
and  cut  to  fit  between  two  walls.  The  1 
size  of  pipe  to  use  depends  upon  the  I 
length  of  the  rod.  Small  pipe  will  do  I 
for  lengths  up  to  3  or  4  feet,  but  for  a  I 


e  a  j    pi  r  t  clothes 

NANGCI. 


TCN  IHCNIt     FIOM  WALL. 
j'("  ur   FROM    TKI  noot 


clothes  hanger  rod  "6  or  8  feet  long, 
three-fourths  inch  pipe  should  be  use  I. 

The  drawing  shows  the  manner  of 
connecting  the  flanges  to  the  pipe.  The 
pipe  is  cut  carefuly  to  length  and 
screwed  Into  the  flanges  to  make  a 
close  fit  between  the  two  walls.  Th. 
flanges  may  or  may  not  have  screw 
holes,  but  every  farmer  has  the  necps- 
sHry  drills  and  counter  sinks  to  make 
the  holes  fit  the  screws. 

The  hanger  rods  should  be  placed 
ten  inches  out  from  the  wall  and  5  feet 
6  Inches  up  from  the  floor. — H.  A. 
SHEARER. 


Accredited  Hatchery  Project  Succeeds 


PDCI-THYMEN  who  have  been  not- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Petaluma 
Accredited  Hatchery  project  will  be  In- 
terested in  the  following  report  from 
Manager  E.  R.  Teinperli: 

The  246,000  hens  in  Sonoma  County 
which  furnish  hatching  eggs  for  the  21 
accredited  hatcheries  are  under  obser- 
vation by  the  inspector  maintained  by 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  poul- 
try department.  Since  the  end  of  the 
culling  season  last  October,  single  and 
double  pedigreed  cockerels  have  been 
installed  in  the  breeding  flocks  and 
have  been  giving  most  satisfactory 
service. 

During  the  winter  months  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  removal  of  col- 
ored and  brown-breasted  birds  that  ap- 
pear after  the  molt;  this  year  the  work 
has  been  completed  a  full  month  In  ad- 
vance of  last  year,  and  the  work  has 
been  done  In  a  much  more  thorough 
manner.  More  than  6370  colored  birds 
were  removed  from  the  breeding  flocks, 
and  over  21100  additional  birds  were  dis- 
carded because  they  were  not  up  to 
standard  as  breeders. 

APPLICATION'S  REJECTED 

Since  the  hatching  season  has  com- 
menced six  men  have  made  application 
to  sell  their  hatching  eggs  to  Accred- 
ited Hatcheries  and  have  been  rejected 
because  of  their  failure  to  cull  their 
flocks  during  the  past  summer  and  also 
because  their  cock  birds  also  lacked  the 
necessary  pedigree. 


During  the  past  winter  there  was  at 
leaBt  SO  per  cent  less  disease  than  dur- 
ing last  year,  which  should'  speak  well 
for  the  health  of  the  baby  chicks  pro- 
duced this  season.  Chlckenpoz  ap- 
peared In  only  a  few  breeding  flocks, 
and  the  sale  of  hatching  eggs  was  dis- 
continued until  these  flocks  recovered. 
Most  of  these  flocks  were  treated  with 
vaccine  and  the  vaccinated  birds  re- 
sponded remarkably  well  to  this  treat- 
ment. 

REQUIREMENTS  THIS  TEAR 

The  requirements  for  males  for  th. 
hatching  season  beginning  November  1, 
1U23,  and  ending  November  1,  1924.  ar. 
that  the  cocks  shall  be  purebred,  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  and  shall  not  be  lesa 
than  eight  months  of  age,  and  must 
have  a  trapnest  pedigree  on  the  side  of 
both  the  dam  and  sire's  dam  of  175 
eggs  or  better.  The  differenf  accredits 
hatcheries,  realizing  that  they  are  going 
to  use  a  large  number  of  cockerels  Mm 
coming  year,  already  have  placed  their 
orders  for  cockerels  throughout  the 
Pacific  regions  -with  reliable  breeders 
whose  birds  will  meet  the  above  re- 
quirements. 

The  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau 
Accredited  Hatchery  project  has  devel- 
oped Into  a  real  institution.  There  is 
close  and  hearty  co-operation  among 
the  hatchery  men.  breeders  and  in- 
spector. All  are  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  chick,  and  the  poultry- 
men,  of  course,  are  the  ones  who  ar. 
benefited. 


A  Practical  Scale  House  and  Office 


ONE  farmer  who  built  a  farm  office 
and  scale  house  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  these  illustrations  had  a  sign 
painted  and  put  up  over  the  door  which 
read:  "Seldom  Inn." 

But  he  weighed  what  he  bought  as 
well  as  what  he  sold,  so  he  must  have 
made  a  good  many  visits  to  the  scale 
house,  and  office.  He  kept  seeds  In 
the  little  office,  and  he  tested  them 
there  for  vitality  and  germination  and 
examined  them  under  the  microsome 
for  purity. 

This  scale  house  is  16  feet  by  12 
feet.  The  shape  of  the  roof  strength- 
ens the  building.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  light  scale  house  or  garage 
strong  enough  when  both  ends  are  left 
open.  But  a  lean-to  roof  will  brace  it 
and  improve  the  looks  of  the  building, 
besides  supplying  a  few  conveniences 
net  generally  found. 

Farm  scales  are  growing  larger  and 
better;  they  had  to.  The  weight  of  a 
loaded  truck  would  smash  an  old-time 
scale  with  a  timber  foundation.  In 
addition  to  supporting  the  weight,  the 


All  of  this  means  that  the  foundation 
for  a  farm  st  ale  must  be  made  of  con- 
crete and  made  solid.  The  plan  and 
dimensions  will  be  supplied  by  the 
scale  makers.  These  instructions  must 
be  followed  carefully. 

The  building  must  be  made  to  fit 
the  scale,  but  this  is-  easy  after  the 
scale  pit  is  in.  Like  making  dough- 
nuts, you  simply  take  so  many  hole, 
and  put  rings  of  dough  around  them. 
Just  so  you  take  your  scale  pit  and 


Floor  Plum 

scale  platform  must  have  buffers  to 
absorb  the  end  thrust  of  stopping  the 
truck  at  the  right  spot  to  be  weighed, 
and  to  push  the  inertia  into  motion 
again  when  starting.  The  uneven 
weight  of  the  two  ends  of  the  scale 
r platform  when  the  truck  carries  Its 
1  load  on  the  rear  wheels  Is  another  kind 
of  strain  to  be  taken  into  accounL 


ILC  HOUSf  *  "  S 
FA  I  S  O'lltl 


build  your  house  over  it  and  allow  a 
little  room  for  the  office. 

The   scale   agent   puts   the  scale 
place,  and  the  company  is  responsib" 
for  Its  efficiency. 

For  weighing  livestock  it  Is  ne 
sary  to  have  panels  made  of  on.  by 
six  wooden  strips,  bolted  at  the  Inter- 
sections and  hooked  together  at  the 
corners  when  in  use.  They  may  b. 
easily  taken  apart  and  hung  on  hooka 
against  the  walls  of  the  building. 

These  panels  should  be  made  to  fit 
Into  sockets  in  the  floor  of  the  seal, 
weighing  platform  In  order  that  th. 
weight  cannot  be  affected  by  the  ani- 
mals crowding  against  the  sides  of  th. 
enclosure.  The  weight  of  these  panela 
Is  treated  as  tare. — HERBERT  A. 
si  I  BARER. 
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Peterman  Deals  in  Queens 


Royalty    Is    Holding    Its    Own  on 
San    Joaquin     County  Farm 
By  TULARE  FARMER 


Th- 


is 


THE  queen  bee  raiser  is  to  the  av- 
iraRe  beekeeper  what  the  poul- 
try breeder  or  the  hatchery  is  to 
the  average  egg  producer. 

But.  although  the  poultryman  gets 
all  his  Hock— usually  as  baby  chicks— 
from  the  outside,  the  beekeeper  gets 
only  his  queens.  If  he  is  contented 
■with  common  stock  he  does  not  even 
have  to  do  this,  but  breeding  pays  with 
bees  as  with  other  creatures,  and  there- 
fore a  few  experts  specialize  on  qual^. 
*ity  that  can  be  passed  on  to  the  other 
fellow.  There  are  said  to  be  only  eight 
or  ten  beekeepers  in  the  State  who 
make  a  specialty  of  queen  bees.  Some- 
thing of  how  it  is  done  ought  to  in- 
terest all  progressive  farmers. 

H.  Peterman  of  Lathrop  is  one  of 
these  sprcialisls.  Motor'sts  traveling 
the  main  highway  towa  J  Tracy  pass 
his  door,  with  a  neat  stand  labeled 
"The  Hee  Farm"  in  front,  shading  jars 
and  cans  of  honey. 

In  reality  that  honey  is  not  pro, 
duced  on  the  Peterman  place.  His 
bees  devrtfe  their  time  to  queen  rear- 
ing, and  the  honey  comes  from  other 
beekeepers  who  purchase  queens  and 
pay  with  honey.  Nearly  all  the  auto- 
mobile traffic  from  the  bay  region  into 
San  Joaquin  Valley  passes  by  Mr.  Pe- 
terman's  door.  Honey  sales  from  March 
\.  to  March  1,  1923,  amounted  to 

|3I83. 50,  Mr.  Peterman  states. 

Most  of  the  queens,  of  course,  are 
sojd  for  cash,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
about  two-thirds  of  his  buyers  live  in 
other  States,  or  in  Canada.  Peterman 
has  been  in  the  queen  raising  business 
six  years  and  has  shipped  quer-ns  as 
far  as  to  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Canada.  During  the  present  sea- 
son he  has  shipped  to  Oregon  and 
"Washington  in  lots  of  from  100  to  300. 
He  sold  and  mailed  out  nearly  2500  lay- 
ing queens  last  year. 

Mr.  Peterman  has  260  strong  colonies 


for  raising  queen  cells,  and  506  nuclei 
(or  four-frame  colonfl-s)  where  he 
mates  queens.  The  queens  are  all  Ital- 
ian and  are  all  descended  from  two 
queens  purchased  in  Indiana,  one  cost- 
ing $10  and  the  other  $12. 

QUEENS  CAREFUL!  <Y  SELECTED 

The  rule  is  to  go  every  day  to  the 
colonies  where  the  two  select  queens 
are  kept  and  to  take  the  newly  laid 
eggs  and  to  put  them  in  the  queen  cells 
of  the  one-frame  colonies.  They  are 
cared  for  by  the  bees  here  until  the 
quei  ns  hatch.  The  best  of  the  queens 
hatching  in  a  stand  is  kept  until  she 
is  mated  and  started  laying  eggs;  then 
she  is  shipped  off  to  a  regular  bee- 
k<-<  j>cr.  who  introduces  her  safely  into 
a  hive. 

'i  ll  reafter,  as  long  as  she  lives, 
all  the  workers  raised  in  that  hive  will 
be  tit  her  blood  and-  of  that  of  the 
dtone  with  which  she  mated.  Since 
only  high-class  Italian  bees  are  kept, 
the  presumption  is  that  her  mate  also 
is  a  hiKhly-brod  Italian  bee. 

The  orders  come,  not  tor  one  queen, 
but  for  from  20  to  200  queens  per  sea- 
son— to  be  sent  at  different  times. 
These  queens  average  in  cost  about  one 
dollar  each,  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber l>onj:ht.  and  every  good  baekeeper 
plans  to  see  that  each  qu<  en  kept  is 
:is  Well  hjed  as  possible; 

Color  is  one  measure  of  merit,  par- 
ticularly as  proof  of  true  breeding; 
gentleness  is  another — likewise  form, 
quality  and  energy.  Early  and  late 
working  in  the  hive  is  another  test,  and 
the  ability  to  store  a  large  quantity 
of  honey,  Like  begets  like,  and  in  this 
way  the  beekeepers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  that  come  from 
good  breeding. 

Mr.  Peterman  and  his  wife  conduct 
this  remunerative  business  practically 
without  help. 


Mr.  Peterman  at  work  in  his  apiary.    Last  year  he  bred  and  sold 

2500  queen  bees. 


Salt  for  Ailing  Cows 

WHERE  rain  is  scant  and  some  al- 
kali in  the  soil  is  present,  cattle 
do  not  seem  to  want  salt  ami  most  of 
1  the  horses  and  cows  on  this  ranch 
have  refused  to  notice  it  when  put 
before  them.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
however,  one  of  the  cows  suddenly  let 
up  In  her  milk  production  without  any 
sign  of  ailing. 

The  next  morning  the  milk  still  was 
nearly  gone;  she  was  weak  and  seemed 
cold,  though  she  still  ate  and  chewed 
her  cud.  As  the  grass  was  green,  we 
decided  it  was  not  constipation.  The 
Government  veterinary  book  said  that 
Reduction  In  milk  flow  usually  accom- 
panied fever,  but  that  suppression  of 
bulk  sometimes  came  without  appar- 
ent cause. 

On  a  chance  I  took  out  half  a  pound 
of  rock  salt.  The  Invalid  almost  went 
craxy  over  it.  although  the  other  stock 
would  not  look  at  it.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  the  stopping 
of  milk  flow,  this  cow  brightened  up 
quickly  after  eating  the  salt,  and  a 
few  days  later  was  as  well  as  ever. 
p.  In  fact,  since  recovering  she  is  twice 
as  bright,  as  she  was  in  the  first  place. 
For  acme  reason  she  still  craves  the 
salt,  but  is  satisfied  with  a  taste.  The 
i  i  hers  still  Ignore  it. 

»  It  Is  a  rather  interesting  fact  that 
several  years  ago  I  had  a  draft  team 
thai   L.ni   been   Iff  pt   on    puoi  pasture 


until  they  were  half  starved.  They 
were  almost  crazy  for  salt  until  they 
had  fattened  up.  There  seems  reason 
for  believing  that  stock  in  poor  health 
may  need  salt,  while  animals  which 
are  In  good  condition  do  not  require  it, 
and  the  amount  of  salt  needed  depends 
partly  on  location  and  the  amount  of 
salt  in  soil  and  grass.— TUDARE 
FARMER.  i 


Guineas  as  Policemen 

<<T^HE  Guinea  fowl  Is  the  policeman 
•I  of  the  barnyard,"  says  K.  J. 
Murphy  of  Puente  (Los  Angeles 
County),  who  maintains  a  small  flock 
of  those  Interesting  fowls,  which  were 
hatched  under  a  hen.  , 

"The  guineas  make  a  terrific  racket 
whenever  any  Intruder  enters  the 
place,"  says  their  owner,  and  they  will 
fight  a  dog  or  other  invader.  They 
are  mighty  good  to  eat,  too,  the  meat 
having  a  delicate  flavor.  I  understand 
there  Is  a  growing  demand  for  the. 
fowls  from  city  commission  merchants, 
and  1  believe  more  of  them  could  be 
raised  with  profit.  They  are  certainly 
good  to  have  on  a  general  farm,  espe- 
cially where  a  few  chlokens  are  kept 
some  distance  from  the  house  or  al- 
lowed the  run  of  the  place.  However,  I 
wouldn't  advise  anyone  to  keep  them 
in  town — unless  he  wanted  to  have 
trouble  with  the,  neighbors.  They 
ARE  noisy."     .n  ,.:  • 


MENDS  4NY  ROOF 

anu  time 
Rain  or  Shine* 

fi.i-iit«.rwifn.i.iji:HVA^.WiHJi 

Unlike  ordinary  roof  paint,  which  peels  if  the  roof  is  even 
slightly  damp,  Stormtigh  twill  stick  though  applied 
while  the  roof  is  wet.  The  kind  of  a  roof  makes  no  differ- 
ence—tin, felt,  iron,  cement,  canvas — anything — old  or 
new,  water  cannot  penetrate  StormtijfHt. 

Stormtlght  la  lonrf  lasting:  therefore 
coats  leas  than  other  roofing 
Write  for  our  booklet "  Leak-Proof  Roofs" 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc., 

318  E.  Market  St.  Lot  Angeles 

269  Spear  St.  San  Francisco 


Anyone  can  applq  SlormUghl — ■ 
Ju«t  Pour  il  on  and  Bruin  it  Flat 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability. 

Alto  manufacturer*  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Caaing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culvert*  and  Tank*. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444   Market  Street, 
San  Franci*co. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fre*no,  Taft,  Bakerifield; 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


178  North  Spring  Street, 
 Lo»  Angela*.  


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  only  sure  way  to  eurn  more  money  and  get  .ahead  fa9ti>r 
Im  by  more  training — TRAINING  COT'NTR — your  earning 
power  depends  upon  what  yon  know  and  what  J  on  can  do 
— there  Is  a  big  demand  for  trained  turn  in  many  lines — 
auto  electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  esti- 
mators, architectural  draftsmen,  electricians,  aulo  mechanics, 
mechanical  and  civil  engineers  are  |n  big  demand  at  TOP 
wages — Heald's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of  other 
men — they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  is  TRAIN- 
ING. You  can  earn  board  and  room  -practical  courses— 
actual  shop  work,  fine  Instructors,  honest  service,  fair  deal- 
lug.  Write  today  for  FKEE  catalog.  Win  advancement  and 
mi  ii  mure  money. 

HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  &  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tin  largnt  trade  and  engineering  wtlool  on  the  Pacific  Coaat.  1500  to  2000  men  trained  every  year 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oil 
gas  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  Thla  great 
Invention  Is  entirely  different  from  other 
burner*  now  In  use.  Fit*  any  wood  or  coal 
stove.  Heats  o\en  and  water-back.  No 
priming,  no  roaring,  no  varbon.  Just  turn  a 
\alve  and  get  un  intense  heat  that  Is  insu- 
lated »t  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  better.     Brings  happines*  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Oonow  Burner  Is  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturer*  agree  to 
•end  the  outnt  on  30  days  triul  and  let  you 
see  how  It  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
Writ*  today  for  free  literature,  which  ex- 
plains all. 

<  ONO'W    HI  KNKR  (  <>.. 

15-A  Columbus  Ave.        San  Francisco.  Calif. 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock. 
Standard  and  Screw 
Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST., 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


Why    wait    lrtnavr  whpn 
frw  Mint*   b.  .tay   pi  a 
firry    brilliant.    fHTMitii**  hint* 
white  !*rfV.T  em  diamond  or. 
your  Pinter,    No  rl-dc.  nn  dpi  ay. 
fcaffaftetlon   futrpntgad.  R-tn* 
Ur   Sfin   fa  Jut:  out  nr'rp.   $17  ft 
ftKDlTCF.D   PKH  | 
M' m    Hiiispihcf    t  on  irrvat 

million -«|rd  la*   Ljtotifc    of  diamond*. 

waMirfl  nifl  Jewelry-  -.aTe*  you  ODP- 
thlrd  mill  trifU  ynti  fnr  what  »ou  wr«nt 

FREE  i  ATA  .LOG  F  E.     WRITE  TODAY. 
It  telU  tbe  wlnl>  storv — bvajut.fi illy  Illustrate*  st*nM* 
lional    b*r(rn>fm   and   exptalua  *  re  lit   plan   that  placna 
them  wtth'n  r»«y  r«ph.    Why  waif  1oiiK*r?    Write  fof 
the  ml  a  J«.g   today  • 

KLEIN  &  CO. 

ItS  WH    Mh.)N<iii   St..  Dept.  8817,  n.icftjro.  III. 
Nearly  One* fourth   Century  Same  Location. 


>p  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Farm  Fencing 

lKYBmiES/2i  £k£W 

,,452  Pacific  Finance  Bldg1,  Los  Antfslas .  Cal.  j 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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How 

io  make  Perfect 

Anyone  who  will  follow  a  simple  Certo 
recipe  can  now  make  perfect  jam  or  Jelly 
with  any  kind  of  fruit.  CERTO,  the  jellifying 
property  of  fruit,  is  the  reason.  It  contains 
no  geiatine  nor  preservative  and  is  highly 
endorsed  by  food  authorities.  With  Certo 
you  preserve  all  the  color,  flavor  and  aroma 
of  fully  ripened  fruit ;  boiling  period  is  only 
one  minute;  no  juice  is  boiled  away,  and 
expense  by  Certo  Process  is  less  per  jar 
than  old  method. 

Certo 

"toother  Nature*  Year-Round  JeU  Maker* 

Valuable  Recipe  Book  with  every  bottle.  Cb«TO  is 
■old  by  grocers  everywhere,  or  seut  postpaid  for  33 
cents  with  Recipe  Book. 

Pe&in  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

1040  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
In  Canada  send  40c  for  trial  bonis  with  Recipe  Boo*  to 
i   DourLu  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ontario,  Canada 

Try  this  Crushed  Strawberry  Jam 

For  this  j  UP,  it  is  necessary  that  cit-A  berry  be 
broken  up.  Therefore,  crush  about  I  quarts  ripe 
berries  in  separate  portions,  so  tint  eacA  berry 
Is  mashed.  This  allows  fruit  to  quickly  absnrS 
the  sugar  during  the  short  boil.  Measure  4  level 
cups  (2  lbs.)  crushed  berries  into  large  kettle, 
edd  7  level  cup*  (I  lbs.)  sug.tr  and  mix  well. 
l:se  hottest  fire  and  stir  constantly  before  nittl 
Vhiie  boiling.    Boil  hnrU  for  one  fuli  minut-. 

remove  from  nre  and  stir  in  bot- 
tle (scant  cup)  Ceeto.  From  time 
jam  Is  taken  off  nre  allow  to  stand 
not  over  is  minutes,  by  the  clock, 
before  pouring.  In  the  meantime 
skim,  and  stir  occasionally  to  cool 
t,i  ■;>!■'•/  Then  pour  quickly.  If  in 
open  glasses  paraffin  at  once.  If  in 
jars  seal  at  once  and  invert  for 
lv  minutes  to  sterilise  Uie  tops. 

Use  same  recipe  for 
Raspberry.  Black- 
beiry  or  Loganberry 
jam. 


Producing  Prize  Grapes  Agricultural  Credits 


Methods  of  Southern  California  Growers 
Who  Raise  Late  Muscats 
By  GEORGE  B.  BOWERS 


AT  THIS  season,  when  many  «rape 
growers  are  looking  forward  to 
fall  fairs,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
review  the  methods  by  which  Koy  C. 
Heard  of  Ksc-ondido  (San  Diejro  County) 
won  first  prize  on  Muscats  at  the  State 
Fair  last  year.  His  achievement  came 
as  a  distinct  surprise  to  producers  all 
over  the  State  and  it  Is  rumored  south- 
ern growers  are  out  this  year  to  tils- 
prove  the  claim  of  the  great  central 
valleys  to  supremacy  in  growing  other 
varieties. 

[     "Grape  harvest  In  the  Kscondido  val- 
|  ley  begins  in  the  first  week  of  SeptenV 
|  her."  says  Beard,  "but  my  bunches  ex- 
hibited at  Berkeley  were  not  picked  from 
i  .;ie  vine  until  November  14.  Their  pres- 
I  ervation  in  clusters  was  made  possible 
by  covering  the  vine  in  the  latter  part 
f  August  to  protect  the  berries  from 
the  sun  ami  the  early  fall  rains. 

"This  was  my  first  year.     1  had  no 
specially    prepared    covers,    old  raisin 
trays  were  used.     There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  he  any  mystery  in  the  method. 
I  I  covered  the  vines  as  soon  as  1  found 
,  the  berries  edible. 

"Their  large  size  was  due  to  two  rea- 
sons— irrigation  and  continued  growth 
permitted  by  the  protection  fr>  m  the 
ripening  influence  of  the  sun.  Muscat 
grapes  exposed  to  the  sun  after  ripen- 
ing grow  yellowish  and  then  become 
raisins.  My  Muscats  retained  their 
bloom  and  looked  like  those  of  Sep- 
'ember.  I  believe  that  I  might  have  had 
better  results  had  I  exercised  greater 
care  and  chosen  a  more  suitable  cov-, 
tring. 

BELIEVES  IX  IRRIGATION 

"Grape  growers  of  Escondido  are  not 
accustomed  to  irrigation.  My  grapes 
were  irrigated  several  times  during  the 
growing  season.  I  believe  irrigation 
highly  profitable  and  plan  to  Irrigate 
my  entire  crop  this  year." 

A  discussion  of  Mr.  Beard's  success 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  the  shel- 
tered Poway  Valley,  south  of  Escondido. 
there  is  a  grower.  O.  H.  Nelson,  who 
specializes  in  late  Muscats.  It  was  from 
him  that  additional  data  were  sought. 


New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Dis- 
covery   Which    Keeps    Hens  and 
Chicks  Free  From  All  Vermin 

"I  have  used  your  remarkable  I. ice  and 
Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results,"  writes  Rev. 
G.  R.  Mente.  Methodist  Parsonage.  New 
"VVnsljinirton.  Ohio.  "It  has  put  a  stop  to  the 
poultry  losses  in  this  community.  You  are  a 
ftri-nt  benefactor  to  poultry  raisers." 

Lice  and  Mites  Go  Like  Magic 

Thin  amazing  new  diw.'r.-ry  la 
itniierial  Urr  ami   Mil*  Kr-nv-dv 

tntuta  Id  i  «■  I  liquid  form. 

to   ne    tilted    in    TmvU  drinking 
water,    a    few   drops   at   a  time. 
Mote    Ousting     Hftrajlftg  or 
One. 

MsSrs      lice.  Ml<«. 
Tlrks.    Fleaa.    Rltia    II  t- 
ami    oilier    vermin  pn*i 
lively     leave     f«wia  like 
assjrie.       Renders  entire 
Hurt.  old  and  vaing.  Im- 
mune   to     Mi.  -r    n:-  ■  ■■. 
|r*t*.      Knuallv    tovKl  tor 
riilrkma.   J  uc«*.   T  irkey«. 
Gee'e  and  l'isvuii*  Gav- 
in tsed   not  to  affect  eat* 
or  fleth  or  fowl-   in  SJ>1 
way.     Makes   nana,  ful- 
tthler.  sturdier  and  grow  faster. 
■uiiiiq.  I    -  Kg    tiinir    suit    blood  purifier 
lnn.onn  Po'iltry  Baiters  now  keeping  their 
from  reruilii  this  new.  easy  way. 


He  seemed  surprised  that  his  vineyard 
should  attratst  attention.  He.  too,  dis- 
claimed ail  knowledge  of  any  sen-ret  in- 
formation and  methods. 

"It  is  all  very  simple."  he  said.  "Just 
as  soon  aa  the  Muscat  berries  contain 
enough  sugar  for  raisin  making,  cover 
the  vines  with  raisin  trays.  I  figure 
that  it  cost  me  about  $40  per  acre  to 
set  the  coverings  properly." 

Mr.  Xelson  also  irrigates  when  he  con- 
siders the  natural  moisture  supply  in- 
adequate. 

Xelson  has  specialized  in  late  Muscats 
since  1890.  He  has  hail  several  failures. 
Once  the  berries  were  too  green;  they 
wilted  and  molded.  Another  time  thev 
were  too  ripe.  A  poor  quality  of  raisins 
resulted. 

He  called  attention  to  the  precaution 
necessary  to  prevent  the  covering  from 
touching  the  bunches,  both  heat  and 
pressure  being  detrimental.  Other  rules 
to  be  observed  are  that  the  roof  must 
be  waterproof  and  wide  enough  to.  pre- 
vent wetting  under  the  vines.  The  open- 
ings were  to  the  east  and  west,  toward 
the  prevailing  wind,  so  as  to  permit  the 
proper  circulation  of  uir  under  the  shel- 
ter. Once  covered  the  vine  should  not 
be  disturbed  until  the  fruit  Is  desired 
for  the  market. 

With  proper  care  in  covering  the  fruit 
will  stand  three  inches  of  rain  without 
injury.  Mr.  Xelson's  crop  picked  on 
Xovember  28  had  gone  through  both 
rain  and  frost. 

ENORMOUS  PROFITS  CITED 

Do  late  grapes  pay?  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Muscats  do  not  prove 
profitable  In  cold  storage,  therefore 
fresh  fruit  disappears  from  the  market 
early.    Here  are  actual  figures: 

A  count  of  the  Poway  vineyard 
showed  307  vines  per  acre,  said  to  he  15 
years  old.  Each  vine  averaged  47  pounds 
of  marketable  fruit,  making  a  total  of 
14,429  pounds  per  acre.  Grapes  sold  at 
wholesale  for  7  cents  yielded  $1010.03. 
The  best  early  market  offered  $250  per 
acre.  After  adding  $40  for  covering, 
there  was  still  $720.53  extra  profit. 

This  year  It  is  believed  more  late  Mus- 
cats will  be  produced  for  the  trade. 


How  Shall  the  Gardener  Be  Paid? 


HERE  is  a  problem  that  vexes  many 
city  property  owners  and  suburb- 
anites: Shall  the  caretaker  be  paid  by 
the  month  or  by  the  hour?  1  believe 
in  the  hourly  basis. 

Many  home  owners  who  take  pride 
in  their  grounds  employ  gardeners  by 
the  week,  month  or  year  and  believe 
they  are  saving  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  may  be  the  most  expensive 
deal.  In  the  case  of  part  time  em- 
ployment, it  encourages  the  practice  of 
contracting  to  care  for  a  large  number 
of  places,  with  the  result  that  all  are 
more  or  less  neglected. 

Furthermore,  the  gardener  who  is 
expected  to  put  in  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  day.  week  or  month.  Is 
likely  to  loiter  when  there  is  little  to 
do,  in  order  to  fill  in  the  time.  But 
when  the  busy  season  arrives,  or  there 
is  pruning  and  spraying  to  be  done, 
he  may  not  be  available  for  overtime 
work. 


Other  problems  are  involved  when  a 
gardener  gives  all  his  time  to  one  place. 
Very  often  such  a  man  on  fixed  salary 
gets  into  a  rut  and  loses  bis  sense  of 
perspective.  He  has  no  opportunity  to 
make  comparisons  with  other  places. 
He  may  grow  slovenly,  "puttery"  and 
narrow.  Such  men  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  their  busy  employers  until, 
perhaps,  an  "outsider"  is  called  in  to 
do  some  pruning,  fertilizing  or  spray- 
ing: then  their  shortcomings  are  made 
apparent  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  owners. 

In  and  about  Los  Angeles  especially 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  employ 
a  gardener  by  the  hour  for  ordinary 
work  about  the  place,  leaving  the  tasks 
requiring  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  "specialists."  who  know 
their  business  and  waste  no  time. — 
E.  S.  CALLAWAY. 
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You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 
(KestuLsr  SI  Sire  Bottle) 

Imperial  '.aboralcrlsa,  the  manufacturera.  are  now 
n  .  *  Special  Introductory  Offer  wboreliy  you  ran 
oblsiti.  auaultilely  free,  a  season's  supply,  for  the 
•teiMyr  tise  nork.  <if  this  amssilig  new  Uee  and 
ItKf  It-medy. 

8KN*!>  NO  MONEY.  Ju»t  your  name  and  sdilreaa 
to  liA|*ritil  lAborauiriea.  llepu  72S9.  katttas  City. 
Mo.,  and  they  will  -wud  ynu  hy  rvluni  mail  two 
regular  $1  bottles  of  ImiwrlaJ  l.'re  and  Mile  Remedy 
(double  -trengtbl.  WImii  the  package,  containing  Hie 
regular  *-  quantity  srrirsa.  pay  the  nuata/an  ouly  SI 
sod  a  feu  ceuta  l>u&ts«e  I  he  one  youraolf  to  rid 
your  own  nock  of  tht«e  peats,  and  till  Ins  other  to  a 
Height*  r-  thus  getting  voura  free.  Or.  s  later  aire 
Trial  hcttie  for  onlv  Sec. 

If  ynu  hare  a  bugs  flock,  or  have  neighbors  who 
wUta  to  go  In  wits  vera,  thb>  Special  Introductory 
Offer  appllea  on  4  of  the  regular  (1  alse  botllei.  at 
an  ■dilltlanal  saving.  A  large  alga  TrigJ  I'  if 
Imperial  Whits  Diarrhea  Tablets  ItifliKled  Free.  Jim 
arte  you  want  the  regular  $4  quantity  fnt  only  11.71. 
Readecs  risk  no  tnnney.  as  Imperial  Laboratories  are 
fully  rtapomlbla  and  nationally  known  distributer!  of 
poultry  remedies.  Ttu-y  mil  refuud  Uis  sost  on  any 
of  the  nbove  quantities  ordered,  promptly  on  request. 
any  time  within  3ft  dsys.  

When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Summer  Pruning 

(Continued  from  Puye  t) 
shoot,  which  Is  usually  termed  a  water 
sprout,  has  attained  a  l<  ngth  of  six 
inches  or  thereabouts.  In  the  spring,  it 
should  be  pinched  back  to  a  length  of 
three  or  four  inches. 

Soon  -it  will  start  again,  and  after 
the  growth  has  attained  a  length  of  J 
or  10  inches,  it  should  again  be  pinched 
back  to  5  or  S  inches.  Again  it  will 
grow  out  for  a  third  time,  and  should 
be  pinched  back  so  that  a  spur  8  to  10 
inches  long  will  be  the  result  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Such  spurs  may  be 
blanched  more  or  less  and  fruit  bearing 
often  takes  place  the  first  season  after 
their  formation. 

This  effect  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
attained  by  dormant  pruning;  that  Is 
to  say.  the  water  sprout,  if  allowed  to 
grow,  and  then  cut  bark  to  a  length 
of  8  or  10  inches  while  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant, will  not  bear  fruit  until  some 
years  later  if  It  lives  at  all.  Very  often 
such  sprouts,  being  soft,  die  from  ex- 
cessive evaporation. 

Summer  pruning,  if  done  with  care, 
may  be  very  beneficial,  but  the  writer 
« ishes  again  to  caution  against  any 
system  which  will  result  in  a  heavy 
loss  of  the  beat  foliage  that  Is  found 
on  a  tree  during  the  growing  season. 


Potato  Queen 

MRS.  CARL  NEILSEN,  Sonoma 
County  potato  producer,  has  been 
pronounced  by  Eugene  Grubb,  Califor- 
nia's potato  expert,  to  be  the  best 
potato  grower  he  has  even  known, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  Neilsen  ranch  produces  annu- 
ally 23,000  bags  of  potatoes,  most  of 
which  are  sold  for  seed  at  attractive 
prices.  YleldB  of  200  sacks  per  acre 
are  secured. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neilsen,  who  have  been 
growing  potatoes  for  ten  years.  Intro- 
duced the  British  Queen  variety  Into 
California.  They  have  learned  the  Im- 
portance of  clean  soil  and  say  it  Is  use- 
less to  try  to  grow  first  class  potatoes 
on  lupine-infested  land.  They  sold 
their  crop  early  this  year,  before  out- 
side shipments  glutted  the  market. 

A  grading  machine  sorts  spuds  ac- 
cording to  weight,  turning  out  300  to 
400  sacks  a  day,  with  the  help  of 
three  men,  and  has  proved  a  great 
labor  saver. — KATHLEEN  RODD. 

GOAT  CREAM — $1  A  POUND 

Goat  cream  brings  $1  a  pound  in 
Portland,  goafs  milk,  40  rents.  The 
supply  Is  said  to  be  Insufficient,  to 
supply  the  demajft. 


(Continued  from  Page  S) 
miuh  should  not  be  expected  Im- 
mediately from  the  Intermedial 
Credit       Banks.       Business  judgment 

would   dictate   that   they    pi          1  with 

care  and  establish  themselves  in  a  waH 
that  will  assure  the  confidence  of  tha 
Investing  public.  The  very  fact  thsl 
the  banks  are  organized  and  ready  for 
business  may  have  a  beneficial  effeol 
that  will  be  reflected  in  the  service  ana 
accommodations  other  banks  may  real 
der  farmers. 

Those  administering  the  Intermediate 
''re, in  Banks  desire  that  both  farmeS 
and  banker  thoroughly  understand  whal 
credit  banks  can  do  and  what  they  mm 
not  do  under  the  law.  In  that  way  will 
they  be  able  to  render  maximum  service! 

NATIONAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION* 

Another  important  part  of  the  agril 
cultural  credits  uct  of  1923  provides  torn 
the  organization  of  corporations  to  tsfl 
known  as  national  agricultural  crediw 
corporations.  These  corporations  wlta 
be  chartered  by  and  be  under  the  bum 
pervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cin 
rency.  They  will  be  privately  owned-* 
no  Government  ownership  whatevefl 
L'nder  certain  regulations  banks  msl 
become  stockholders  in  these  corportH 
tions. 

These  corporations  may  loan  direct  tM 
i  ml  iv  1. 1  mi  is  or  corporations  on  paper  sea 
cured  by  warehouse  receipts  coverlnM 
agricultural  products  or  chattel  mertM 
gage  on  livestock.  They  will  eventualljfl 
it  is  believed,  place  the  livestock  loan? 
business  on  a  much  higher  basis  thaM 
it  is  at  present.  With  these  corporal 
lions  examined  and  super'  Ised  l>T  tha 
same  authority  administering  the  nam 
tlonal  bank  act  antl  the  livestock  lal 
spected  by  inspectors  licensed  by  ttkfl 
Department  of  Agriculture  cattle  loaM 
paper  should  find  a  wider  market. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  has  heel 
left  undone  by  t'ongress  to  provide  wayM 
ami  means  of  getting  the  farmer  Intfl 
debt.  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  co-operatJj 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  ne*B 
agencies  helpful  to  the  farmer  and  nOM 
injurious,  as  they  might  be  without! 
proper  administration. 


Extern"^ 


I  guarantee  to  rid 
your  premises y  ants 

with  my  CSs*lfttin.  In  th*  S*al»d 
Can,  that  rwqtiirrs  no  refill. nf. 
Ps*rfei  tlv  aafe  from  children 
and  p«-in.  Saves  t  [me  and 
monev.  A  «■■■■«»!  can  for  or- 
rharrilats.  Write  for  literature 
and  lei  i  era  of  reference;.  Until 
your    dealer    can    supply  you. 

write    direct  to 

H     W  MrSPAODEN 

708  Town*  A.*-.. 


WEED1CATORI 

Kills  the  roots  of  Johnson  RrasaJ 
Morning  Glory,  Bermuda  gram 
Cattails,  Canada  thistle  and  all 

other  noxious  weeds. 

Weedicator  Weed  Coi 

1238  E.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angelet. 

BigSalc^ 
Now 


f  *—f  tJf-T.   _,_     IVotn  Pttrnr.org*. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  COMPANY 


23%  I Q  W»»d  St. 
OTTAWA.  KANS. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

llr»di|Mai  trr-   fur    t»rr;  tiling    Nrrii^rf    in  the 
Cars  at  lire* 
Hrnil  for  lsl»  pries  INI  and  'ri  «-  l.  -uklrt.  ' 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  «. 

1*?4  F..   ISIh  HI..  law  *n«»l«.  I'ml. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY  J 


When  atiswt  riny  adrrrtiscmei 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


How  a  Doctor  Made  a  Farmer  of  a  Lawyer 


IS  doctor  made  a  farmer  of 
Fred  Kelsey  of  El  Monte  (Los 
Angeles  County),  and  now 
the  former  patient  is  mighty 
glad  of  it. 

Kelsey.  a  six-year  gradu- 
ate of  an  Eastern  university 
and  law  college,  broke  down 
under  the  strain  of  indoor 
work  and  a  heavy  practice.  At  the 
age  of  45  he  bowed  to  the  medical 
edict,  closed  his  office,  disposed  of 
his  city  property  ahd  moved  to  a  five- 
acre  "ranch,"  suburban  to  Los  Angeles. 

This  was  less  than  four  years  ago. 
and  at  that  time  the  erstwhile  attor- 
ney didn't  know  much  about  local  ag- 
ricultural conditions.  True,  he  had 
lived  upon  a  farm'in  his  youth  and  had 
studied  many  questions  relating  to  ag- 
riculture in  the  East,  but  his  years  of 
legal  practice  had  robbed  him  of  con- 
tact with  the  soil. 

Fortunately,  though,  he  approached 
his  problems  with  an  open  mind.  One 
of  his  first  calls  took  him  to  the  farm 
adviser's  office,  where  he  absorbed  all 
the  suggestions  advanced,  and  unlike 
many  who  have  achieved  less  conspic- 
uous success,  acted  upon  most  of  them. 

He  was  advised  to  grow  specialties 
which  would  cbmmand  a  high  market 
»  price  and  at  least  one  of  which  would 
produce  almost  immediate  returns. 
He  was  told  it  would  be  unwise  to  put 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  (this  merely 
confirming  his  own  belief).  He  was 
directed  to  experienced  farmers  who 
had  made  a  success  of  intensive  farm- 
ing in  the  district  which  he  chose  for 
his  home. 

After  due  observation  and  deduction. 
Mr.  Kelsey  decided  to  plant  Kadota 
figs,  Concord  grapes  and  rhubarb — 
rather  an  unusual  combination,  but  we 
shall  see  how  successful! 

This  decision  reached,  he  was  re- 
lieved of  much  mental  uncertainty.  But 
his  physical  troubles  -were  not  over. 
In  fact,  no  sooner  was  the  new  project 
under  way  than  he  was  ordered  to  bed. 
where  he  remained  practically  helpless 
for  several  months. 

DEVELOPING   THE   L.ITTL.E  FARM 

This  is  where  Mrs.  Kelsey  properly 
enters  the  present  story,  for  although 
she  had  been  his  inspiration  during 
many  other  crises,  she  now  took  the 
reins  into  her  capable  hands,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  she  was  city-bred, 
and  without  experience  in  farming,  un- 
dertook the  planting  of  the  first  crop. 

Under  her  direction,  more  than  2000 
rhubarb  cuttings  were  set  out.  She 
planned  the  bungalow  home  and  super- 
intended its  construction;  she  super- 
vised the  planting  of  the  shrubbery, 
family  orchard,  and  flowers  which  now 
adorn  the  attractive  country  place 
From  his  sick-bed  Mr.  Kelsey  offered 
advice  and  encouragement,  but  even 
his  knowledge  had  been  gained  largely 
by  study  and  brief  observation. 

"That  was  a  bad  year."  he  admitted 
recently,  with  reminiscent  smile.  "But 
we  weren't  afraid  to  ask  questions,  nor 
to  seek  advice.  And  we  were  deter- 
mined to  see  our  gamble  through. 

"Finally,  however,  when  we  were 
ready  to  cash  in  on  our  investment,  and 
to  market  our  first  cutting  of  rhubarb, 
we  received  what  seemed  a  discourag- 


And  Now  Everybody's  Happy 

THAT  ill-health  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  success  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Fred  W.  Kelsey. 
A  supposedly  discouraging  edict  of  the  family  physician  led 
not  only  to  the  better  health,  but  to  improved  financial  con- 
dition as  well.  Here's  the  simple  story — just  facts  and  no 
frills.  —The  Editor. 

By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do."  he 
told  his  wife,  "and  that  is  to  fertilize." 
Whereupon  they  reached  an  important 
decision.  Although  they  were  operat- 
ing partly  upon  borrowed  money,  they 
purchased  $1000  worth  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure, which  was  applied  to  the  land  in 
time  to  Improve  the  rhubarb  that  same 
season.  As  a  result  they  sold  more  than 
13800  worth,  and  made  their  first  start 
towards  agricultural  success.  Loiter 
crops  brought  as  much  or  more  through 
the  sale  of  roots  for  propagation. 

The  next  step  was  to  set  out  fig  trees. 
Kadotas  were  chosen  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  best  suited  to  local 
conditions,  and  would  most  quickly 
yield  a  valuable  cash  crop  for  fresh 
marketing.  The  trees  were  set  15  feet 
apart  in  rows  30  feet  apart,  and  the  rhu- 
barb was  maintained  as  an  intercrop. 

NURSERY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPS 

By  now  Mr.  Kelsey's  health  was  so 
improved  by  the  rest  and  fresh  air 
that-  he  was  able  to  go  ahead  with  his 
development  plans.  During  the  second 
year  he  began  to  see  the  opportunities 
for  selling  nursery  stock,  and  because 
of  the  fine  production  and  good  health 
of  his  rhubarb  plants  was  successful  in 


marketing  large  quantities  of  root  divis- 
ions. Last  year  he  sold  more  than  40.- 
000  cuttings  from  his  own  plants,  at  an 
average  price  of  $65  a  thousand. 

This  development  suggested  the  sale 
of  young  fig  trees.    Cuttings  from  his 


own  trees  were  set  out  In  nursery  rows, 
and  within  two  years  more  than  10,000 
little  fig  trees  had  been  disposed  of  at 
good  prices. 

With  returning  health  and  financial 
success  came  other  events  crowding 
fast.  Soon  one-half  of  the  five-acre 
place  was  sold  for  more  than  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  entire  little  farm.  Rapid 
development  of  adjoining  acreage,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  business  center 
on  the  boulevard  nearby,  suggested  the 
possibilities  for  a  little  real  estate  busi- 
ness "on  the  side."  This  grew  so  rap- 
idly that  a  company  was  formed  and  an 
office  opened  about  two  blocks  from 
the  home.  His  legal  experience  proved 
a  valuable  asset  to  Kelsey  in  this  busi- 
ness. • 

Now,  after  less  than  four  years  in  his 
new  environment,  Fred  Kelsey  feels  he 
has  good  reason  to  thank  the  doctors 
who  ordered  him  out  into  the  open.  It 


Top,  Fred  Kelsey  in  his  fig 
orchard.   Above,  Mr.  and  Mm. 
Kelsey  before  their  bungalow 
home. 


Ing  blow.  The  commlsaion  men  almost 
refused  to  handle  our  product,  saying 
Its  quality  was  so  poor  as  to  make  it 
practically  unmarketable." 

How  this  situation  was  met  makes  an 
interesting  chapter  In  our  little  story. 
Mr.  Kelsey  realised  that  the  deficiency 
was  due  to  the  condition  of  his  soil.  It 
had  been  leased  for  years  to  truck  gar- 
deners, who  had  depleted  Its  fertility. 
Having  gone  this  far,  however,  he  de- 
cided to  take  the  final  plunge. 


Concord 
grapes  and 
rhubarb  pay 
big  profits. 
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would  be  hard  to  convince  any  casual 
acquaintance  that  he  had  ever  been  ill. 

and  as  for  financial  returns  

"I  see  great  possibilities  ahead  both 
in  real  estate  development  and  in  the 
nursery  business,"  says  the  former  pro- 
fessional city  man.  "But  what  interests 
me  most  is  the  production  of  profitable 
crops  upon  this  high-priced  land.  I 
am  convinced  that  for  this  locality, 
Kadota  figs  and  Concord  grapes  are  the 
best  money  makers.  It  has  proved 
rather  cold  here  for  the  rhubarb,  and, 
although  it  has  been  profitable,  I  lost 
a  large  crop  last  year  by  frost.  Here- 
after, In  growing  rhubarb,  I  shall  seek 
a  warmer  location." 

GRAPES  AS  INTERCROP 

The  rhubarb,  formerly  grown  between 
rows  of  fig  trees,  has  been  supplanted  by 
grapes,  set  8  feet  apart  in  rows  10  feet 
apart. 

"I  found,"  says  Kelsey,  "that  although 
the  rhubarb  did  very  well  as  an  inter- 
crop while  the  trees  were  small,  after 
the  third  year,  there  was  conflict  in 
irrigation.  The  rhubarb  needed  water 
in  the  fall,  just  at  the  time  when  it 
should  be  withheld  from  the  trees  to 
encourage  them  to  become  dormant. 

"I  feel  sure,  however,  that  I  have  the 
right  combination  in  the  figs  and 
grapes.  My  neighbor  on  the  south  has 
realized  about  $1000  an  acre  from  his 
three  acres  of  Concords,  and  finds  a 
regular  and  insistent  demand  for  this 

fruit.  tJ  .  „ 

"As  for  the  figs,  one  five- year-old  tree 
near  here  yielded  last  year  more  than 
$16  worth  of  fruit,  and  I  am  figuring  on 
at  least  $10  a  tree  from  my  170  trees 
during  their  fourth  year.  This.  I  feel, 
is  a  conservative  estimate,  considering 
the  yields  already  secured  and  the  won- 
derful development  of  the  young  trees. 

"I  believe  it  is  possible  to  realize  a  net 
profit  of  $2000  an  acre  or  more  from  this 
combination  after  the  vines  and  trees 
are  in  full  bearing,  and  thus  to  make  a 
good  living  upon  a  very  small  acreage  of 
high-priced  land," 

No  Mr.  Kelsey  isn't  yearning  to  re- 
turn to  his  city  home  and  law  practice  , 
and  as  for  his  wife:  "I  came  out  here 
with  some  misgivings,"  she  confessed, 
"and  primarily,  of  course,  for  my  hus- 
band's health.  Now  I  feel  that  our  ap- 
parent misfortune  was  In  reality  a 
stroke  of  good  luck.  I  find  so  much 
pleasure  In  seeing  things  grow.  She 
looked  up  at  the  pretty  climbing  rose 
over  the  doorway  of  her  bungalow  home 
and  took  a  deep  breath  of  the  clean, 
cool  country  air.  "In  fact,  do  you 
know,  I  almost  feel  strange  when  I 
visit  the  city!" 


Hard  Work  Wins  Reward  in  State  Land  Colony 


|HE  optimistic  subdivider  and 
developer  of  California's  agri- 
cultural   lands    envisions  a 
prosperous  empire  composed 
of  forty-acre  irrigated  farms. 
The  realization  of  this  dream 
Involves  the  solution  of  sev- 
eral knotty  problems. 
Capital  is  necessary — but  how  much? 
Just  what  kind  of  farming  will  succeed 
on  small  areas?   How  long  does  it  take 
to  get  onto  "easy  street"? 

The  best  way  to  Judge  what  can  be 
done  is  by  noting  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. H.  A.  Rodney  arrived  at 
the  Durham  (Butte  County)  State 
Land  Settlement  four  years  ago,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  transforming 
40  acres  of  irrigated  alfalfa  land  into 
a  profitable  farm. 

He  had  $5000  worth  of  capital,  con- 
sisting of  cash,  livestock  and  farming 
i-quipment.  In  addition,  he  was  pos- 
xessed  of  successful  agricultural  expe- 
rience and  a  determination  to  succeed, 
regardless  of  cost,  an  ambition  which 
was  fully  shared  by  his  capable  wife. 

DECIDES  ON  DAIRYING 

The  newcomer  decided  to  specialize 
in  dairying.  He  knew  this  branch  of 
farming  meant  hard,  dirty  work  seven 
days  in  the  week,  62  weeks  in  the  year, 
but  he  was  also  aware  that  it  meant 
an  assured  monthly  income  right  from 
the  start  and  that  dairying  involves 
less  risk  than  almost  any  other  kind  of 
agriculture. 

The  land  was  priced  at  $250  per  acre 
—$10,000  for  40  acres.  The  State  re- 
quired a  cash  payment  of  only  $850  and 
subsequent  yearly  payments  of  similar 
size. 

"No,  that  didn't  make  a  very  big 
hole  in  our  capital,"  admitted  Rodney, 
"but  think  of  the  other  things  besides 
land  we  needed  to  make  our  farming 
project  a  'going'  concern:  buildings, 
livestock,  machinery,  fencing,  feed  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"Our  dwelling  house  cost  $1800;  one 
barn  $500  and  another  $1300;  three 
horses  and  implements,  $1000;  fencing, 
7250;  silo,  $675;  total,  $5520.  This  does 
not  include  our  'string'  of  milk  cows, 
feed,  household  goods  and  many  other 
things  needed  to  put  our  dairy  farm 
into  operation.  We  managed,  however, 
to  get  along  at  first  Vith  what  we 
could  obtain  by  using  cash  and  credit 
to  the  best  advantage,  afterwards  pay- 
ing out  as  best  we  could." 

SILO  SOLVES  FEED  PROBLEM 

The  new  silo  was  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  Rodney  built  his  agricul- 
tural edifice.  It  solved  the  feed  prob- 
lem by  converting  green  corn  Into  pala- 
table and  nutritious  provender,  which 
served  as  a  necessary  supplementary 
cow  feed,  alfalfa  being  the  main 
stay. 

An  ordinary  redwood  silo.  36  by  12 
feet,  would  have  cost  $922,  according 
to  figures  obtained  at  that  time,  but 
a  more  substantial  and  enduring  one 
was  constructed  of  concrete,  rein- 
forced with  steel,  for  $675.  It  holds  100 
tons  of  "corn  kraut,"  a  very  satisfac- 
tory filler  for  bovine  paunches. 

"Rodney  fills  his  100-ton  silo  with  a 
five-acre  corn  crop,"  says  George 
Kreutzer,  superintendent  of  the  colony, 
who  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
operations  of  this  hard-working  colon- 
ist. "The  cost  of  production  Is  only 
$3.45  per  ton,  which  includes  interest 
on  land,  taxes,  irrigation  water,  plow- 
ing, seeding,  cultivation,  harvesting, 
hauling  and  putting  into  the  silo — 
everything  except  Interest  on  the  silo. 

"Without  silage,  cows  require  30 
pounds  of  hay  per  day.  By  feeding  30 
to  40  pounds  of  silage  dally,  the  allow- 
ance of  hay  may  be  cut  in  half,  while 
the  cows  will  have  better  health  and 
give  more  milk  than  when  fed  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  dry  roughage." 

ALFALFA  YIELDS  WELL 

Alfalfa  is  cut  five  times  a  year,  yield- 
ing six  to  ten  tons  per  acre.  Last  year 
it  was  valued  at  $12  In  the  field  and 
$15  in  the  barn. 

Irrigation  water  has  cost  only  60  to 
79  cents  per  acre  for  each  irrigation. 
A  well  27  feet  deep  supplies  water  for 
animals  and  domestic  use.  also  the 
dairy.  A  pumping  plant  was  Installed 
at  a  cost  of  $250  and  a  16,000-gallon 
concrete  tank  built  for  $50. 

As  many  as  twenty  cows  have  been 
milked  at  one  time  and  their  milk  sold 
for  $300  to  $400  per  month.  Five  dollar - 
a-day  cows  in  February  were  produc- 
ing a  monthly  income  of  $150. 

The  milk  is  sold  co-operatively  in 
Chico,  eight  miles  distant,  and  at  the 
time  mentioned  was  netting  producers 
20  cents  a  gallon.  It  is  first  cooled 
with  water  dripping  onto  the  container 
from  an  overhead  trough  and  then 
taken  to  the  community  refrigerator, 
described  in  a  recent  issue  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM. 

"We  are  replacing  our  grade  cows 
with    purebred    Holstelns,"  explained 


Rodney,  "because  the  latter  are  so 
much  more  profitable.  Take  the  calves, 
for  example:  A  grade  or  scrub  dairy 
calf  a  few  days  old  is  worth  only  $2 
for  veal.  I  tried  keeping  one  a  couple 
of  months  and  found  It  drank  In  that 
time  $19  worth  of  milk  and  brought 
only  $13  on  the  block.  A  purebred  calf 
will  sell  for  $50." 


A  large  number  of  grades  were  dis- 
posed of  last  year.  One  of  them 
brought  $175,  which  shows  they  were 
pretty  high  grades. 

The  Rodney   herd   now   consists  of 


ten  purebred  Holstein  cows,  six  grades, 
a  herd  sire,  four  bull  calves  and  two 
heifers.  The  bull,  I'rlnce  Alcartra 
Korndyke  VI,  Is  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Tilly  and  cost  $500.  Bonlta 
Hartog  Goben  of  Glen  Era  II,  is  one 
of  the  best  cows  and  was  giving  70 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  in  February. 
Poland  China  hogs  play  a  profitable 
second  fiddle  to  the  cows. 

FIGURING  THE  PROFIT 

The  cattle  are  valued  at  $5000,  the 
cost  price;  improvements  and  other 
property.  $7000;  equity  in  land,  $3500; 
total  assets,  $16,600. 

Subtracting  $2600  debts  leaves  $13  - 
000  net  -worth,  which  is  $8000  more 
than  the  $6000  with  which  operations 
were  begun  four  years  ago,  indicating 
that  this  settler  has  made  a  living  and 
$2000  a  year  over,  on  an  average. 

"Have  we  worked  hard?  I'll  say  we 
have!  My  wife  and  I  have  been  on  the 
Job,  night  and  day,  ever  since  we  came 
here  four  years  ago.  My  wife  has 
dressed  like  a  man  and  worked  like 
one,  wading  through  mud  and  manure 
to  help  milk  and  care  for  the  cows. 
My  boy  here  used  to  carry  the  water 
by  hand  up  that  ladder  to  fill  the 
trough  for  cooling  milk,  before  we 
could  afford  to  put  Ln  the  pump. 

"It  has  been  a  long,  hard  climb,  but 
we  feel  that  we  are  nearlng  the  top  of 
the  grade  and  can  afford  to  take  things 
a  little  easier.  We  are  getting  a  foot- 
hold in  the  purebred  stock  business 
which  we  know  from  experience  can 
be  made  profitable  to  both  buyer  and 
seller." 


McCormick-Deering  Primrose 

BALL-BEARING 

Cream  Separators 
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At  Custer,  Michigan 
recently  the  dealer 
held  a  Primrose  Ser- 
vice Day  and  had  a  fac- 
tory expert  on  hand  to 
give  whatever  help 
might  be  needed.  Of 
200  Primroses  sold 
locally  in  the  past  ten 
years,  only  II  were 
brought  in  needing  re- 
pairs or  adjustment. 
Of  this  number  the 
biggest  repair  bill  was 
89  cents.  Such  a  record 
speaks  for  itself. 


r 


PRIMROSE  Cream  Separators  have  been  making  a 
good  name  for  themselves  in  all  the  dairying  sections 
of  the  country.  Their  good  work  is  usually  taken  for 
granted,  but  if  you  will  turn  in  wherever  you  see  the  sign 
"Primrose  Cream  Separator  Used  on  This  Farm,"  and 
make  inquiries,  you  will  find  liberal  praise  for  the  Prim- 
rose. Everywhere  is  proof  of  close  skimming,  long  wear, 
and  easy  operation.  Read  this  evidence: 

Mr.  C.  W.  Coon,  Colesburg,  Ll,  Feb.  26,  1923. 

McCormick-Deering  Dealer,  Colesburg,  la. 

Dear  Sin — You  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing  about 
the  Primrose  Cream  Separator  which  you  sold  roe  5  years  ago 
and  is  today  giving  such  splendid  satisfaction. 

I  just  returned  from  the  Colesburg  creamery  and  was  told  that 
my  cream  test  was  the  highest  in  a  year's-average  over  the  300 
other  patrons  bringing  their  cream  to  this  station.  The  cream 
test  averaged  44%  during  the  year  1922  which  is  3%  higher  than 
the  next  highest  average  test. 

At  the  same  time  our  skimmilk  test  was  less  than  1-100  of  1%, 
so  we  were  sure  that  the  Primrose  was.  getting  all  the  cream. 

The  repair  expense  on  this  Primrose  separator  has  been  only 
$1.50.  Anybody  looking  for  a  close-skimming,  economical  cream 
separator  does  well  to  buy  a  Primrose — for  it's  a  machine  that 
can't  be  beat.       Yours  very  truly,      [Signed]  J.  W.  Piatt  &  Son. 

THAT  is  the  sort  of  work  the  Primrose  has  been  doing 
for  farmers  See  the  note  at  left  also.  Now,  with 
ball  bearings  and  other  improvements,  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Primrose  Cream 
Separator  is  all  the  more 
qualified  to  save  cream 
and  money  and  time  for 
new  owners.  Made  in  5 
sizes:  hand  and  power 
operated.  The  McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer  will 
show  you  this  ball-bear- 
ing machine. 
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SECTION    OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


How  Halford  Makes  Money  Raising  Ducks 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


ARRY  HALPORD  likes  ducks. 
His  success  is  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  this  fact,  not  to  men- 
tion the  way  he  has  of  opening 
the  incubator  door  and  "talk- 
ing" to  the  little  fellows.  He 
specializes  In  White  Pekins. 
Halford's  suburban  duck 
farm,  at  Inglewood  »Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty), where  he  maintains  an  average  of 
1000  breeding  birds,  was  the  outgrowth 


The  market  stuff  is  sold  at  10  to  12 
weeks  of  age,  the  local  demand  coming 
largely  from  the  Oriental  races  and  the 
Jewish  people. 

Jther  sources  of  Income  from  the  Hal- 
lord  duck  farm  are  baby  ducks,  sold 
like  baby  chicks,  eggs  both  for  setting 
and  for  market,  and  mature  birds  sold 
as  breeding  stock.     A  spec  ial  demand 


for  the  baby  ducks  develops  each  year 
at  Easter,  thousands  being  killed  for 
stuffing.  These  bring  from  20  to  3S 
cents  each. 

Many  a  novice,  Halford  says,  makes 
the  mistake  of  starting  with  baby  ducks 
from  eggs  of  immature  fowls.  Although 
the  Pekln  is  precocious,  and  will  breed 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  2-yoar- 


"Once  well  started,  they  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  there  Is  very  little  loss  from 
disease.  They  are  not  as  clean  as  chick- 
ens, however,  and  If  mud  puddles  are 
available,  will  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  the  dirty  water.  They  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  same  yard  as  chickens, 
either." 

Halford  believes  water  for  bathing  is 
desirable,  but  has  only  a  small  cement 
pond  an. I  does  not  allow  the  ducks  free 


m 


of  an  idea  that  came  to  him  three  years 
ago  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  feed 
business.  Dealing  almost  daily  with 
poultrymen,  he  became  interested  in 
their  problems,  and  having  a  natural 
liking  for  ducks,  gave  special  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  these  fowls. 

"The  way  to  make  money  on  market 
or  'green'  ducks  Is  to  fatten  them  quick- 
ly on  cheap  feed,"  says  Halford.  And 
here  is  the.  formula  he  uses: 

MASH — One  gallon  rolled  barley,  1% 
gallons  bran,  14  gallon  feed  meal.  Add 
beef  scrap  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth 
the  total  bulk,  cotton  seed  meal  to  the 
amount  of  one-tenth,  and, a  little  char- 
coal and  salt.  Some  sift-id  sand  is  in- 
cluded in  the  mash  for  both  young  and 
old  ducks.  This  mixture  Is  fed  "crum- 
bly-wet," twice  daily — all  the  ducks  will 
clean  up. 

Many  duck  raisers  assert  rolled  barley 
is  not  a  good  feed.  Halford  maintains 
it  is  one  of  the  best.    So  there  you  are.! 

Green  barley  is  fed  every  day  at  noon, 
his  experience  having  s,hown  the  vitality 
and  prolificacy  of  the  ureeding  stock  are 
improved  thereby. 

The  ducks  are  maintained  in  rather 
large  pens,  with  open-front  sheds  for 
shelter,  and  have  access  for  a  short  time 
once  or  twice  each  day  to  a  small  ce- 
ment pond. 


Harry  Halford  and  cne  of  his 
big  Pekin  drakes.      Above — 
Glimpses  of  the  flock. 


olds  are  more  desirable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hatching  eggs.  Ducklings  from, 
the  eggs  of  younger  fowls  frequently 
are  weal  and  stunted  and  subject  to 
disease  and  heavy  loss,  asserts  Halford. 

The  average  duck  of  this  breed  will, 
lay  about  160  eggs  in  a  season.  As  a 
rule  they  lay  30  eggs  and  then  rest  a 
few  days,  laying  another  30,  and  so  on. 
Five  of  the  older  ducks  on  the  Halford 
rlace  last  year  laid  196  eggs  each,  and  93 
young  ducks  laid  a  total  of  16,000  eggs. 

"How  would  you  advise  a  novice  to 
start  in  the  business?"  Hal?-"-d  was 
asked. 

"Probably  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
is  to  buy  good  baby  ducks,"  was  the 
reply.  "But  it  is  necessary  to  get  good 
ones  and  take  care  of  them.  I  sold  1500 
last  year  to  one  man,  who  hauled  them 
nearly  40  miles  in  the  hot  sun  and. 
then  turned  them  out  in  the  open,  with 
no  shade  or  water.  Naturally  he  lost 
most  of  them.  Although  the  little  fel- 
lows are  hardier  than  baby  chicks,  they 
must  have  shade  and  watejpand  must 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  new  feed 
and  environment. 


access  to  It.  By  a  system  of  movai>i> 
gates  or  panels  he  allows  the  fowls  in 
different  pens  to  enter  the  pond,  and  it 
is  his  plan  to  give  each  duck  an  opiior- 
i  tin  it  >-  to  swim  from  one  to  three  time.* 
a  day,  according  to  the  temperature. 
On  hot  days,  they  require  more  water. 
Fresh  water  for  drinking  is  provided  ;ii 
all  times,  and  the  vessels  are  cleanrri 
and  sterilized  regularly.  The  pens  ,in<l 
shelters  also  are  kept  very  clean  and 
are  disinfected  frequently. 

Halford's  pens  are  fenced  with  24-inrh 
wire,  but  he  states  he  would  use  higher 
fences  in  equipping  another  plant.  N'  t 
long  ago  the  place  was  raided  by  a  doe 
which  killed  several  of  the  ducks  and 
so  frightened  the  rest  that  many  of  them 
would  not  eat  for  three  days.  As  this 
Incident  occurred  during  the  laying  sea- 
son, serious  interference  with  production 
and  consequent  additional  heavy  loss  re- 
sulted. 

GUARD  AGAINST  DOGS 


"The  duck,"  says  the  Inglewood  man. 
"is  naturally  very  timid,  nervous  and 
excitable.  The  least  noise  at  night 
sometimes  frightens  th#m  so  that  th«-y 
stampede  into  a  corner  of  the  shed  and 
set  up  a  terrific  quacking.  We  keep 
a  lighted  lantern  hanging  in  their  quar- 
ters at  night  Just  to  reassure  them." 

"What  do  you  think  of  other  breeds." 
asked  the  interviewer. 

"Well,"  laughed  Halford,  "probably  I 
am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  these  giant  - 
type  Pekins,  but  that  really  la  the  onlv 
breed  to  raise  for  market.  The  Mus- 
covy, particularly  the  quarkless  strain, 
is  becoming  more  popular,  especially  in 
cities  where  noise  would  be  undesirable. 
But  often  It  is  Impossible  to  sell  Mus- 
covies on  the  market.  Their  color  I* 
against  them  and  they  are  so  disagree- 
able to  handle  the  commission  men  don't 
like  to  touch  them.  They  have  mean 
dispositions  and  will  scratch  like  a  cat. 
The  Indian  Runners  are  excellent  luy- 
ers,  but  not  as  popular  for  meat  produc- 
tion, and  although  there  Is  increasing 
demand  for  duck  eggs,  presumably  for 
baking,  only  a  few  California  growers 
make  a  specialty  of  egg  production." 

"Now,  how  about  location?  What  do 
you  consider  the  best  situation  for  suc- 
cessful duck  raising?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  duck  is  a  water  fowl. 
Ducks  seem  to  do  best  in  cool.  fogg> 
districts.  I  would  not  recommend  that 
anyone  try  to  raise  ducks  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  hot  Interior  valleys.  I 
think  they  are  most  profitable  here  in 
California  In  what  you  might  call  a  hHlf- 
way  location;  that  is.  not  right  on  th* 
ocean,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
salt  air,  nor  yet  far  enough  inland  to 
be  hot  and  dry." 

As  for  the  general  market  deman.l. 
Halford  says  it  la  very  uncertain.  The 
best  returns  come  around  Easter,  when 
both  baby  and  green  ducks  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  stiffening  of  prices  also  dur- 
ing the  winter  holidays,  although  at  thit> 
season  large  numbers  of  dressed  e.nd 
live,  mature  fowls  are  shipped  In  from 
the  Middle  Weat. 

"The  discouraging  factor  here,"  Hal- 
ford points  out,  "Is  the  Itinerant  buyer 
who  travels  about  through  the  suburbs 
and  farming  (Continued  on  Pane  !"i 
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Is  Farming  Still  the  World's  Greatest  Gamble? 

What  Progress  Has  Been  Made  in  Reducing  Producers'*  Risk?  Farm 
Management  Specialist  Points  Out  Pitfalls  and  Remedies 


OW  often  the  average  city 
dweller  uses  the  stock  ex- 
pression, "the  Independent 
farmer."  To  all  such  the 
producer  flings  back: 
"Farming  is  the  biggest 
gamble  in  the  world.  Com- 
pared to  the  advocates  of 
Uncle  Sam's  $80,000,000,000 
agricultural  industry,  Monte  Carlo  pa- 
trons, board  of  trade  manipulators  .and 
race  track  sports  are  mere  tin  horns 
and  pikers." 

Here    are  the 
"slick"  little  playfel- 
I  lows   sitting   in  the 
game    with  John 
Farmer,  the  average 
Anrerican  food  pro- 
I  d  u  c  er:        "F  o  x  y" 
I  Weather,  "Slipshod" 
I M  e  t  h  o  d  s,  "Pesky" 
[Pests,   "S  h  a  r  k  y" 
Speculation,  "Slick" 
1  Marketing  Practices, 
I  "Bone  Head"  Legis- 
llation,    "Dame"  So- 
jcial  Unrest,  "Shy 
1  L  o  1 1  a"  Credits, 
"Bum"  Transporta- 

WILLIAM    R.    BUTLER  tion      aml  "Tough" 

Market  Gluts. 
"Read  'em  and  weep!"  What  a  nice 
party!  Has  John  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
among  such  company?  He  has.  But 
first  of  all  let  us  acquaint  you  more 
fully  with  his  playmates.  Let  each 
tell  his  little  hard  luck  story. 

MEET  "FOXY"  WKATHER 

Thoughtful  Reader,  meet  "Foxy" 
Weather.  Says  "Foxy,"  "I  am  the 
average  farmer's  stiffest  opponent. 
He  never  knows  when  I'm  bluffing. 
He  never  used  to  have  a  chance  with 
me.  Each  year  John  Farmer  sits  in 
the  old  hard  game.  The  stakes  are 
profits  from  his  80  billion  dollar  in- 
vestment. I  still  stand  a  good  chance 
in  certain  plays — in  certain  localities. 
Throughout  the  whole  36a  days  I  keep 
him  guessing. 

"It  used  to  be  duck  soup.  I  had  the 
game  all  to  myself.  But  now-a-days 
he  has  learned  some  new  tricks,  and 
where  I  used  to  play  dry  weather 
stunts  he  has  all  the  best  of  me. 
Lately  he  has  taken  to  using  the  soil 
auger  to  make,  his  irrigation  even  more 
certain.  In  sbme  seasons,  though,  I 
still  have  the  jump  on  him — as  when  I 
dump  early  fall  rains  upon  drying 
fruits,  hut  he's  using  the  dehydrator 
trick  on  me  now  and  I  stand  to  lose 
even  that  advantage. 

"Then  I  try  my  trick  of  killing  frosts, 
but  he  comes  back  with  the  smudge 
pot  surprise  and  turns  the  tables  on 
me.  In  the  grain,  corn  and  cotton  belts 
I  still  slip  in  my  sly  tricks  and  get 
away  with  them.  However,  I  find  he 
is  putting  it  over  on  me.  even  here, 
with  some  deft  little  plays  like  better 
tillage  and  cultivation,  better  drainage 
and  flood  control.  I'm  still  in  the 
game  with  him  and  the  pickin's  good, 
but  not  what  it  was  when  he  was  a 
novice." 

INTRODUCING  "SLIPSHOD" 

Now  comes  "Slipshod"  Methods. 
What  luck?  we  ask.  "Not  as  good  as 
It  once  was,"  says  he.  What  with  land 
grant  colleges,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farm  Extension  Service, 
Experiment  Stations,  County  Agents, 
Farm  Management  Studies,  Farm 
Bookkeeping.  Farm  Press  and  all  such 
coaches,  John  Farmer  Is  improving 
his  game  and  makes  it  hard  for  me 
to  stay.  It's  not  what  it  was.  say 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  still  I 
continue  to  stick  In  the  game  and 
collect  the  good  end  of  my  bets.  I'll 
let  you  in  on  a  secret :  John  doesn't 
appreciate  what  all  these  institutions 
are  doing  for  him.  When  he  does 
learn  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
discoveries,  good  night! 

Who's  this  uncouth  person  with  the 
y     look?      Let     me  introduce 
f."  Pests,  who  is  a  "sidekick"  of 
and  Animal  Diseases  and  Pred- 
Animals.     He  is  a  shifty  indi- 
and  not  much  of  a  talker.  Let 
1  you  about  him  and  his  method 
•of  play.    He  still  sits-Mn  the  game  with 
ahn  Farmer  and  Is  a  consistent  wln- 
rlse  persistent.    He  puts  over 
Uy  deuls  at  every  play  and 


By  WM.  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


It's  hard  to  catch  him.  But  thanks  to 
various  agencies,  above  mentioned, 
John  is  learning  new  tricks  right  along 
that  keep  old  "Pesky"  guessing.  Crop 
rotation,  fumigation,  insecticides,  fun- 
gicides, tuberculin  tests,  vaccination, 
veterinary  science  and  poison  gas  are 
some  of  the  newer  plays  John  uses. 
Animal  and  plant  quarantine  are 
strong  tricks  he  employs  with  tell- 
ing effect.  "Pesky"  is  a  nasty  play- 
mate and  since  a  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  John  Farmer 
is  doing  his  best  to  "break"  this  un- 
desirable opponent. 

And  now  we  come  to  "Sharky" 
Speculation.  The  dapper,  well-fed 
gentleman,  who  sits  at  John's  right, 
is  "Sharky."  Let  "Sharky"  explain  his 
system  to  you. 

WAS  AN  EAST  MARK 

"It's  this  way  with  me,"  says  he, 
"I  used  to  play  John  Farmer  for  the 
prize  boob.  The 
Bucket  Shop  Boys, 
grain  gamblers,  and 
Sure  Thing  Ex- 
perts taught  me  the 
game.  John  was 
too  busy  down  on 
the  farm  to  keep 
up  with  us  and  we 
played  him  for  all 
he  was  wort  h — 
sometimes  more. 
We  had  scouts  out 
on  the  ranges  and 
grain  farms  and  all 
over  the  world.  We 
got  the  dope  on 
supply  and  demand. 
We  Juggled  the 
market  reports  and 
he  was  none  the 
wiser.  We  played  in 
futures  and  he 
didn't  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  They 
were  the  good  old 
days  and  many  a 
fat  killing  we  made. 


"B  u  t,  s  a  y,  it's 
getting  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent story  now. 
The  American 
Farm  Bureau  is 
queering  our  style. 
The  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  Market 
Reporting  Service, 
Weather  Bureau, 
Co-operative  Mar- 
ket i  n  g  Associa- 
tions, Livestock  Shipping  Associations, 
Co-operative  Breeders'  Associations, 
t'o-operattve  Creameries  and  Legislat- 
ive Control  Measures  are  taking  all  the 
joy  out  of  life  for  me  and  are  teaching 
John  Farmer  some  clever  plays.  Be- 
lieve me,  he  is  getting  wiser  every  day. 
No,  the  game  holds  no  interest  for 
yours  truly  and  soon  I'll  be  looking  for 
some  other  pastures.  I  guess  I  know 
when  I'm  nearly  licked.  But  as  long  as 
I  can  grab  a  pot  now  and  then  I'm 
going  to  stick  around." 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is 
"Slick"  Marketing  Practices.  "Slick" 
belongs  in  the  same  class  as  "Sharky" 
Speculation.  Many  a  clever  trick  he 
has  played  in  they  game  with  John 
Farmer.  Chief  among  his  antics  are 
juggling  grain  grades,  doubtful  shrinks 
in  livestock  shipped  to  market,  misrep- 
resentation as  to  market  demands, 
over  and  under-supply  flapdoodle,  ex- 
cessive dockage  on  grain,  livestock 
and  fruit  shipments,  exorbitant  rail- 
road rates,  brokerage  and  commission 
charges  and  all  those  clever  manipu- 
lations put  over  on  formerly  Ignorant 
and  gullible  John. 


"SLICK"  PRACTICES  SPEAK 

Hear  then  the  bleatlngs  of  "Slick" 
Marketing  Practices.  "Oh,  what  a 
wollop  I  am  getting  these  days.  How 
I  pine  for  those  good  old  times.  Since 
Johnny  lined  up  in  his  Farm  Bureau, 
co-operative  shipping  and  marketing 
associations  I  have  a  sinking  sensation 
every  time  I  pick  up  my  cards,  for 
John  is  on  to  my  game  and  there's 
slim  pickin's  how  for  me.  The  co- 
ops with  a  lot  of  big  advertising  and 
standardized  products,  and  a  lot  of 
legislation  to  back  'em,  are  hiring  keen 
n.ii'L  mt  lAt  salaries  to  run  me  out  of 


Courage!  JV e 
Are  Progressing. 

IN  the  life  of  almost  every 
food  producer  there  conies 
a  time  when  he  says  to  him- 
self: "This  is  almost  a  hope- 
less game;  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  the  farmer. 
He  works  harder  and  receives 
less  for  his  labor  than  any 
other  producer.  What's  the 
use?" 

If  we  were  a  nation  of  quit- 
ters, there  would  be  few  men 
on  the  land,  but  Americans 
don't  quit.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact,  victory  is  in  sight.  It  is 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made,  but  Mr. 
Butler's  entertaining  article 
should  lend  encouragement  to 
every  one  who  feels  the  tiller- 
of-the-soil  is  butting  his  head 
against  a  stone  wall: 

.  —  The  Editor. 


the  game.  They're  too  many  for  me 
and  there's  no  kick  in  playing  with 
John  any  more;  no  rake-off  coming 
my  way.  I'll  soon  rate  as  an  "also 
ran." 

"And  I  used  to  rate  as  a  first-class 
gambler  and  politician,"  orates  "Bone 
Head"  Legislation.  "In  the  good  old 
days  we  never  worried  much  about  the 
farmer  vote.  John  Farmer  was  too 
busy  to  devote  much  time  or  study 
to  political  issues.  His  efforts  along 
these  lines  usually  consisted  in  at- 
tending political  speeches  and  rallies. 

"Our  silver-tongued  orators  could 
swing  the  farm  vote  with  the  usual 
stock  hokum.  But,  gee,  them  days  are 
gone  forever. 

"John  Farmer  finds  time  now  while 
riding  his  tractor,  pruning  his  orchard 
or  paillng  cows  with  a  milking  ma- 
chine to  do  a  little  thinking  on  his 
own  account  and,  believe  me,  he  thinks 
deep  and  clear! 

"No  bluffing  goes  now  with  John. 

Since  the  co-oper- 
ation bee.  got  in  his 
bonnet  he  has 
learned  to  think, 
plan  and  act  en 
masse.  And  see 
what  such  team 
work  has  done  to 
State  and  National 
legis  1  a  t  i  o  n.  See 
what  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  De- 
partments of  Re- 
search, Information 
and  L  e  g  I  s  1  a  tion 
have  done  to  me.  So 
strong  and  insist- 
ent have  the  de- 
mands of  the  Farm 
Bloc  become  that 
there's  no  side  step- 
ping now) 


"1  lie  awake 
nights  studying 
John's  style  and  try 
to  stay  in  the  game. 
But  somehow  it  is 
getting  too  com- 
plicated for  me. 
John  is  wise  to 
every  trick  that 
used  to  work  so 
easily  in  the  good 
old  days." 
BEHOLD  THE 

VAMPIRE 
Now  who's  here 
in  all  her  makeup, 
plucked  eveybrows. 
bobbed  hair  and 
vampish  ways?  'Pon  my  soul,  it's 
"Dame"  Social  Unrest,  puffing  at  her 
cigaret  and  sipping  cocktails!  What 
havoc  she  has  wrought  these  long 
years  of  war  and  peace!  She  lured 
men  off  the  farms  into  factories.  Erst- 
while contented  farm  folks,  drunk  with 
inflated  foodstuff  and  land  prices, 
were  vamped  into  renting  the  old 
home  place  and  retiring  to  the  great 
white  way  where  "The  Dame's"  sis- 
ter, "Queenie"  Jazz  holds  sway.  She 
plays  a  mean  hand  against  John.  Due 
to  her  subtle  Influence,  all  sorts  of 
social  ills  have  taken  root,  and  surveys 
are  being  made  in  order  to  determine 
how  to  keep  them  "away  from  the 
farms.  We  now  refer  back  to  the  find- 
ings of  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Com- 
mission to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  Rural  Social  Life  has  a  tough  time 
competing  with  "Dame"  Social  Un- 
rest. This  unprincipled  person  is  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Farmer's  wiliest  oppo- 
nents. Maybe  when  John  sees  how 
empty,  artificial  and  shallow  the 
"Dame"  is  and  she  ceases  to  thrill  him, 
he'll  get  back  to  earth  and  forget  her. 
At  any  rate  many  sober  minds  are  at 
work  on  how  to  bring  about  her  down- 
fall, and  John  himself,  sensing  her  evil 
influence,  is  showing  a  tendency  to 
give  her  the  cold  shoulder. 

ANOTHER  FEMININE  PLATER 

Here's  another  feminine  player  In 
the  little  game  of  chance.  She  Is  a 
demure  little  thing  and  they  dub  her 
"Shy  Lotta"  Credits.  She  is  the  op- 
posite of  "Dame"  Social  Unrest — so  coy 
and  baby-faced.  She  has  caused  John 
big  losses  quite  frequently  of  late 
years.  Because  of  her  way  of  "hold- 
ing out"    on    him    and    winning  big 


stakes  by  squeezing  tactics.  It  was 
found  necessary  for  Congress  to  re- 
vive the  War  Finance  Corporation  to 
stake  John  in  the  game.  Yes,  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  and  Reserve  Banks 
have  had  to  raise  the  ante  to  keep 
John  sitting  in.  "Shy"  Credits  has 
caused  John  to  pawn  his  watch  and 
chain  to  overcome  her  lucky  winning 
streak.  But  with  the  new  rural  credits 
legislation,  John  has  an  ace  that 
Should  eliminate  her  from  the  game! 

And  who's  this  unkempt,  dissipated, 
seedy  person?  Don't  you  recognize 
him?  That's  "Bum"  Transportation. 
He's  caused  John  many  a  sleepless 
night  and  many  heavy  losses.  John's 
wheat  has  suffered  a  heavy  price  cut 
for  want  of  adequate  transportation, 
combined  with  high  freight  rates.  We 
all  know  what  "Bum"  Transportation 
did  to  the  fresh  fruit  and  especially 
the  grape  shippers  in  California  last 
season.  "Bum"  has  an  alias — "Alibi." 
He  "passed  the  buck"  to  government 
regulation,  strikes  and  everything  but 
his  own  evil  ways. 

But  reduced  rates,  more  rolling 
stock,  less  meddling  with  the  rail- 
roads, water-way  transportation,  the  • 
farm  truck,  and  kindred  aides  of  John 
Farmer  are  slowing  down  "Bum" 
Transportation's  lead  and  forcing  him 
to  show  his  hand.  Ere  long  he,  too, 
may  find  himself  in  the  class  for  also 
rans. 

Last,  but  not  least  of  all.  our  merry 
poker  party,  is  "Tough"  Market  Gluts. 
He  has  had  a  run  of  luck  for  quit* 
some  time.  See  what  he  did  to  potato 
and  alfalfa  growing:  remember  how 
wheat  and  other  grain  was  dammed 
up  at  terminals,  and  what  havoc  he 
wrought  in  the  marts  of  livestock. 
He  has  been  taught  his  tricks  and 
staked  in  the  game  by  all  sorts  of 
selfish  agencies. 

NEW  WORLD  MARKETS 

While  John  has  been  fretting  about 
lost  European  trade,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Ralph  Merritt,  Eugene  Meyer  and 
others  of  John's  friends  have  been  tell- 
ing him  of  markets  to  be  found  la 
South  America,  Asia,  the  Orient  and 
Australia.  It  was  through  such  advic* 
the  California  rice  carry-over  was 
moved  at  a  profit  to  the  Orient.  The 
triumph  of  co-operative  effort  in  or- 
derly marketing  has  produced  that 
worried  look  on  the  visage  of  "Tough" 
Market  Gluts  and  soon  he,  too,  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  game  against 
John  Farmer. 

Now  that  we  are  all  .acquainted, 
what  are  the  chances  of  the  Average 
American  Farmer  staying  in  the 
game?  It  will  always  be  more  or  less 
of  a  gamble,  that  much  we  know. 
But  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  a  num- 
ber of  States  as  well  as  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  tak- 
ing stock  of  the  general  farm  situa- 
tion. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation and  other  real  farm  groups  are 
inspiring  farmers  to  think  as  never 
before.  Some  really  constructive 
leaders  have  been  developed.  Farm 
management  surveys  during  the  past 
ten  years  now  can  be  summarized  and 
an  honest  diagnosis  of  American  agri- 
culture made.  All  these  things  afford 
hope  based  on  demonstrated  results. 

PROOF  OF  PROGRESS 

But  hopeful  as  co-operative  effort 
and  thought  among  farm  groups  may 
be,  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
gamble  in  farming  rests  with  the  in- 
dividual man  on  the  land.  Better 
business  methods  and  a  happy  mixture 
of  elbow  grease  and  gray  matter  by 
th*  farmer  himself  are  going  to  reduce 
stm  more  the  risk  that  always  has 
attended  tilling  of  the  soil  and  man- 
agement of  flocks  and  herds.  The 
farmer's  opportunity  for  self  help  is 
now  present  as  never  before.  After 
all  Is  said  and  done  an  acre  of  ground 
is  only  as  big  as  the  man  who  farms 
it.  And  when  we  consider  how  John 
and  his  friends  have  crippled  his 
wily  opponents  within  the  past  dec- 
ade, who  can  dare  to  say  that  we 
are  not  maVi'n  encouraging  progress? 
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IPORTANT  AVCCADO  DISCOVERY 
The  discovery  of  the  secret  of  making  avocadoos 
bear,  described  In  Orchard  and  Farm  by  R.  W. 
Hodgson  of  the  Extension  Service,  University  of 
California,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  It 
offers  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  commercial  production  of 
this  valuable  fruit. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Stout,  of  the  New  York  Botanicnl  Oar- 
dens,  who  recently  made  the  dis.overy  at  Pomona 
College,  also  claims  to  have  m;;do  an  Important 
finding  regarding  the  way  in  which  girdling  al'ects 
the  fecundity  of  fruit  trees.  This  operation  is  said 
to  result  In  nutritional  disturbances  which  cause 
the  overlapping  of  the  period  when  the  pisiils  are 
receptive  and  the  stamens  are  discharging  pollen, 
causing  fertilization  and  the  setting  of  fruit. 

ANSWERING  RABBIT  QUESTIONS 
George  Green,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Rabbit  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  has  been 
engaged  by  ORCHARD  and  FARM  to  answer  In- 
quiries regarding  the  care  and  breeding  of  rabbits, 
also  to  write  articles  upon  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  Green  has  had  40  years'  experience  in  raising 
rabbits  and  is  a  licensed  registrar  of  the  National. 
Rabbit  Breeders'  and  Fanciers'  Association  of 
America.  Inc.  His  animals  usually  win  a  large 
share  of  the  prizes  for  which  they  compete. 

Rabbits  are  considered  ideal  for  back  yard  meat 
production,  because  they  can  be  kept  In  a  small 
apace,  do  not  disturb  the  neighbors,  are  compara- 
tively free  from  disease  and  insect  pests  and  make 
very  attractive  pets.  Recently  the  making  of  fur 
garments  out  of  rabbit  hides  has  been  developed 
Into  an  extensive  Industry. 


PULLING  FOR  PARADISE 
One  by  one  new  duties  are  being  undertaken 
by  the  enterprising  Farm  Bureau,  one  of  the  latest 
being  community  boosting.  In  the  Paradise  section 
of  Butte  County,  which  is  located  in  the  foothills 
20  miles  eoat  of  Chlco,  the  local  farm  center  em- 
ploys the  secretary  of  the  publicity  committee  to 
use  every  _  fair  and  honorable  means  to  attract 
settlers  to  that  favored  locality. 

"Pulling  for  Paradise"  Is  a  popular  pursuit  in 
this  community  of  orchard  homes,  "where  every 
prospect  pleases" — and  men  are  far  fiom  vile.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Paradise  farmers  are 
good  co-operators  and  are  able  fully  to  Inform  In- 
quirers regarding  the  various  advantages  of  their 
district. 

Other  communities  might  take  a  tip  from  Para- 
dise. Settlers  are  naturally  attracted  to  a  district 
where  farmers,  rather  than  townspeople,  do  the 
boosting. 


BAR  PATENT  STOCK  REMEDY. 
The  recent  refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant 
a  license  for  the  sale  in  Indiana  of  an  alleged  remedy 
for  hog  cholera,  tuberculosis  and  other  swine  dis- 
eases, manufactured  and  sold  by  the  John  Dobry 
Company  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  calls  attention  to 
the  worthlessness  of  such  medicines. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  resulted  from 
a  trial  held  In  the  Federal  Court  of  the  northern 
Iowa  district  before  Judge  George  C.  Scott  before  a 
Jury  composed  mostly  of  Iowa  farmers.  The  case 
was  decided  largely  as  a  result  Of  tests  made  by 
Dr.  D.  B.  Clark  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 
The  medicine  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  large 
amount  of  arsenic  and  a  few  common  drugs  and  to 
possess  no  curative  or  preventive  properties. 

The  chief  harm  done  by  such  fake  compounds  is 
that  their  use  results  in  delaying  the  employment  of 
serum  treatment  until  it  is  too  late  to  effect  a  cure. 
One  farmer  lost  $800  worth  of  hogs  In  this  way  and 
many  others  have  suffered  smaller  losses. 


CONTROLLING  FLOOD  WATERS 
Of  the  J". 400,000  expended  during  the  past  few 
years  for  flood  control  and  water  conservation  In 
Los  Angeles  district,  only  $1,06;!. 000,  or  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  sum,  has  been  spent  for  sav- 
ing surplus  water,  according  to  J.  W.  Reagan, 
chief  engineer  of  the  project. 

"Most  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  spent 
for  temporary  construction,  to  protect  Long  Beach 
and  Los  Angeles  harbor,"  declares  a  prominent 
official  of  the  Extension  Service)S>who  is  working 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  to  conserve  the  water  supply 
of  Los  Angeles  County.  "These  wooden  break- 
waters probably  will  not  last  ten  years,  when  an- 
other $6,000,000  will  be  needed  to  replace  them. 

"It  would  be  much  better  to  stop  the  trouble  at 
Its  source  by  constructing  additional  dams  of  rock 
and  concrete  at  the  mouth  of  mountain  canyons. 
This  would  not  only  afford  a  permanent  solution  of 
the  flood  problem,  but  would  conserve  an  immense 
amount  of  much-needed  Irrigation  water,  which 
now  Is  allowed  to  run  Into  the  ocean." 


Find  Sweeter  Sweet  Potatoes 

A SWEET  potato  that  Is  claimed  to  be  50  per  cent 
sweeter  than  the  common  varieties — Yellow 
Jersey  -and  Nancy  Hall — Is  being  tested  In  Los  An- 
gles County  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
fashionable  Los  Angeles  restaurant  whkh  specializes 
on  sweet  potatoes  bought  the  entire  local  crop  of  the 
new  variety  last  year. 

Condensing  More  Goat  Milk 

TO  meet  the  Increased  demand  for  goat  milk  a 
condensery  Is  to  be  built  on  the  Bralef  stock 
ranch,  near  Santa  Rosa.  Dr.  Paul  Sandfort  of  San 
Rafael  will  have  charge  of  the  bacterio-biological 
laboratory,  which  will  be  the  only  one.  it  is  said, 
maintained  by  a  goat  milk  company.—  KATHLEEN 
RODD. 

One  Bush  Does  $10,000  Damage 

AN  outbreak  of  wheat  stem  rust  caused  by  a 
single  barberry  bush  resulted  In  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000.  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  The  yield  of  .vheat  was  re- 
duced more  than  one-third  on  18  farms,  the  total 
atrcagc  being  903.  The  loss  of  grain  waa  estimated 
at  12.520  bushels,  worth  $1  a  bushel. 

Receives  New  Chinese  Varieties 

NF.W  varieties  of  beans,  sorghum,  millet  and 
wheat  have  been  received  at  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station  from  a  Government  experiment  sta- 
tion in  South  Manchuria,  for  testing  purposes.  In 
exchange  for  a  similar  collection  sent  from  Davis. 
The  Chinese  varieties  were  produced  in  a  region 
where  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  some  portions  of  California. 

California  Pear  Prices  Highest 

HIGHER  prices  were  received  for  pears  last  year 
by  California  growers  than  by  orchardists  in 
other  States,  according  to  the  California  Pear 
dowers'  Association.  No.  1  Bartletts  brought  $71 
a  ton  for  the  first  pool  and  about  $50  for  the  sec- 
ond, the  last  shipment  being  caught  in  u  glutted 
Eastern  market.  Oregon  pear  growers  received  $45 
to  $60  a  ton.  New  York  $33  and  Washington  $38. 

Grapevines  in  Cold  Storage 

BECAUSE  of  unfavorable  weather  and  pressing 
duties  on  his  various  ranches.  .1.  I !.  Williams  of 
Goleta  (Santa  Barbara  County)  was  unable  to  plant 
at  the  usual  time  several  thousand  looted  lable- 
grapevlnes,  purchased  early  lust  spring.  The  vines 
were  placed  in  cold  storage  at  :i  '•■•npe-ature  of 
about  40°  F..  and  kept  successfu'ly  until  May  first, 
when  they  were  set  out'  In  the  field.  -J.  C.  K. 

California  Seedless  Apple 
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Septic  Tank  Demonstrations 

THE  widespread  interest  in  septic  tanks  has  re- 
sulted In  the  Los  Angeles  farm  adviser's  office 
making  arrangements  for  holding  during  the  first 
week  of  June  four  demonstrations,  at  which  E.  J. 
Stirnlman  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  show  how 
these  necessary  underground  reservoirs  are  con- 
structed. The  cost  Is  said  to  he  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  cesspools,  although  the  latter  are 
vastly  inferior  to  septic  tanks. 

Butte  Beekeepers  Show  Fight 

AS  a  result  of  having  lost  large  sums  of  money 
through  the  invasion  of  outsiders.  Butte  County 
beekeepers  have  agreed  to  donate  10  per  cent  of 
their  colonies  for  use  in  "fro. zing  out"  apiarists 
who  refuse  to  recognize  the  Unwritten  law  against 
crowding  too  many  bees  on  one  location. 

This  agreement  gives  the  Butte  County  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  control  of  bet  '  een  001  and  700  col- 
onies, which  will  be  placed  olore  to  tho<e  of  out- 
siders and  crowd  the  lailer  off  the  home  range. 
This  method  will  not  be  employed  against  apia  l  ists 
who  show  reasonable  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  resident  beekeepers,  in  selecting  pasturage  for 
their  honey  gatherers. — Klt'E. 

Is  Cultivation  Unnecessary? 

BUTTE  County  farmers  are  spending  many 
thousands  of  dollars  unnecessarily  and  wast- 
ing weeks  of  valuable  time  In  cultivating  orchards 
to  maintain  a  dust  mulch,  according  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  holds  that  a  dust 
mulch  does  not  conserve  moisture,  contrary  to  the 
generally  accepted  belief.  The  University  reports: 
"That  weeds,  not  capillary  movement  of  moisture, 
and  surface  evaporation  are  the  chief  robbers  of 
moisture  In  California  orchards  and  vineyards  la 
Indicated  by  experiments  conducted  by  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Cultivation  has  little,  If  any,  effect 
on  soil  moisture  conservation,  except  through  the 
removal  and  prevention  of  weed  growth."  --RICE. 


Fumigating  Walnut  Kernels 

THE  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association  de- 
cided to  vacuum  fumigate  its  entire  supply  of 
walnut  kernels,  a  half  million  pounds.  The  meats 
thus  treated  were  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage  and 
shipped  to  dealers  in  Insect-proof  containers. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead  in  Australia 

DR.  ELWOOD  MEAD,  California's  land  coloni- 
zation authority,  has  accepted  an  Invitation 
from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  con- 
sult with  officials  rcgaiding  a  $30,000,000  Australian 
land  settlement  project.  Dr.  Mead  plans  to  visit 
Java  and  possibly  India  before  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

Three  Hundred  Fighting  Thrips 

THREE  HUNDRED  spray  machines  were  used  In 
the  spring  campaign  against  thrips  In  the 
citrus  orchards  of  Tulare  County.  The  weather 
was  extremely  favorable  for  the  deve'opment  of 
this  pest,  arid  all  other  Insects  injurious  to  fruit 
trees,  also  shot-hole  fungus  and  little  leaf,  accord- 
ing to  F.  R.  Brann,  horticultural  commissioner. 

Promoting  Pickle  Production 

THE  Roscoe  Haegelin  Pickle  Company  is  plan- 
ning to  conduct  a  campaign  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  cucumbers  In  Sonoma  County.  "Owing 
to  favorable  climatic  conditions  and  comparative 
freedom  from  disease.  California  from  now  on  will 
be  more  than  able  to  hold  its  own  against  Michigan 
pickle  producers."  declares  an  official  of  the  com- 
pany—KATHLEEN  RODD. 

Veterinarians  Inspect  Meat 

DURING  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  veterinarians  employed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  inspected  the  carcasses  of 
55,473  animals  slaughtered  for  food.  Purchasers  of 
wholesome  meats  are  cautioned  to  look  for  this 
stamp:  "CAL.  INSP'D  &  PSD."  California  Is  said 
to  have  the  most  extensive  meat  Inspection  service 
in  the  United  States. 

Prunes  Cheap  at  Private  Sale 

A NUMBER  of  prune  growers  who  do  not  belong 
to  a  co-operative  marketing  organization  have 
recently  sold  their  1922  crop  for  3Hc  4V4c,  5c  and  6c 
a  pound,  while  an  Independent  apricot  grower  was 
unable  to  obtain  14c  a  pound  for  dried  fruit  of  good 
quality,  according  to  the  California  Prune  and  Aprl- 
iot  Growers'  Association.  The  latter  has  donated 
a  carload  of  prunes  to  relief  workers  in  Asia  Minoi. 

W  atch  for  Codlin  Moth  Eggs 

J'  IS  of  the  utmost  Importance  according  to  the 
Extension  Service,  to  begin  spraying  or  dusting 
with  arsenate  of  lead  for  codlin  moth  before  the 
eggs  hatch,  which  begins  about  June  1,  In  Southern 
California.  The  exact  time  depends  upon  the  season 
and  f  "n  be  determined  only  by  keeping  close  watch 
for  the  eggs.  The  latter  appear  on  leaves,  twig 
or  fruit  as  round  or  oval  lemon-colored  specks 
about  the  size  of  a  plnhead.  The  fruit  or  nuts 
should  be  covered  with  poison,  ready  for  the  young 
worms  when  they  hatch.  , 

Acute  Water  Shortage  Feared 

WITHIN  ten  years  there  will  be  an  acute  water 
shortage  in  the  I>os  Angeles  district  If  the 
pre  cut  rate  of  growth  is -maintained,  according  to 
J.  W.  Reagan,  chief  engineer  of  the  flood  control 
department,  who  points  out  the  need  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  three  storage  reservoirs:  Pa- 
coima  (near  San  Fernandol,  Putting  Stone  (near 
San  Dlmas)  and  Tujunga  Canyon. 

At  a  cost  of  $1,062,000  three  permanent  storage 
dams — Devil's  Gate,  San  Dlmaa  an'd  Live  Oak — have 
already  been  constructed.  Fur  temporary  flood  con- 
trol—largely  wooden  piling— $6,200,000  has  he.-n  ex- 
pended. 

Make  War  on  Yellow  Thistle 

SYDNEY  J.  STOKES.  Lake  County  horticultui-al 
commissioner,  has  declared  war  on  yellow  sjar 
thistle  and  has  outlined  a  definite  cornpaign  for 
the  eradication  of  this  pest.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  weeds  from  seeding,  the  ground  will  be  burned 
over  and  scraped. 

Th"  •  horticultural  commissioner  of  Solano  County 
Is  reported  to  have*cleaned  up,  a  few  years  ago.  *0 
miles  of  county  roads  between  Napa,  Vallejo.  Benlcta 
and  Fairfax,  by  spraying  the  weeds  with  a  chem- 
ical solution  which  killed  not  only  the  tops  but  the 
roots.  In  addition  to  all  kinds  of  thistles,  wild 
artichokes  and  various  other  kinds  of  weeds  were 
exterminated. 

Poisoning  Flea  Beetles 

POISONING  flea  beetles  with  arsenate  of  had  la 
recommended  by  the  Extension  Service,  which 
has  found  the  dusting  method  particularly  desirable. 
One  part  of  powdered  lead  "arsenate  to  three  pints 
of  hydrated  lime  or  sulphur  is  advised.  The  last 
named  material  is  used  where  the  Injury  Is  confined 
to  grapevines,  In  order  to  aid  in  controlling  mildew; 

The  preBcnt  season  Is  said  to  he  the  first  one  in 
five  years  that  the  strawberry  flea  beetle  has  ban 
present  In  Southern  California  In  Injurious  numlier*. 
Many  cases  have  been  reported  where  ibis  In.wi  i 
destroyed  practically  all  the  foliage  and  buds  of 
grapevines.  Young  deciduous  fruit  orcnards  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  crops  also  have  Buffered 
xilous  beetle  damage. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Growing 

Beginners  Are  Advised  Carefully  to  Study  Varieties  and  Environment 


A.    L.  DROWAN 


i  [Editor's  Note — The  following  article,  based 
on  an  Interview  with  one  of  California's 
Bloneer  fruit  producers,  includes  not  only 
[much  sound  advice  for  the  novice  who  is 
Pabout  to  enter  the  business,  but  also  many 
[observations  of  timely  interest  lo  experienced 
Pjxow  era.] 

THE    two   most    common   and  dis- 
astrous mistakes  of  fruit  growers 
are:  selection  of  unfortunate  loca- 
tions and  planting  wrong  varieties,  in 
the  opinion  of  A.  L.   Drowan  of  Ojai 
(Ventura  County),  veteran  producer  of 
"cots"    and  other 
Wtktf decidous  fruits. 

"  Thousands  of 
acres  in  Califor- 
nia," asserts  Mr. 
Drowan,  "are  plant- 
ed to  crops  or  va- 
rieties totally  un- 
suited  to  the  exist- 
ing soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions. 
This  State  is  made 
up  of  almost  as 
many  different  en- 
vironmental com- 
binations as  there 
ire  farming  d  i  s- 
tricts.  No  general 
rule  can  be  applied 
to  all  sections  of  the  State  nor  even  all 
parts  of  one  county. 

"The  prospective  fruit  producer  should 
study  the  methods  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  corresponding  lines  under 
similar  conditions.  Or  if  this  is  impos- 
sible, he  should  consult  successful  grow- 
ers and  authorities  in  various  districts 
and  then  draw  his  own  conclusions.  In 
i  California  a  road,  an  arroyo  or  a  stream 
may  be  the  dividing  line  between  heavy 
<  frost  and  freedom  from  cold;  or  be- 
tween heavy  adobe  and  light  loam;  or 
between  deep  alluvial  soil  and  hardpan. 

"line  section  may  be  free  from  strong 
■winds;  an    adjoining    section    may  be 
t  swept  by  severe  storms.  No  one  should 
plant   fruit   in  any  part  of  California 
without  first  ascertaining  local  condi- 
tions and  making  a  careful  study  of 
,  the    results    obtained    by  established 
[  growers." 

ADVOCATES  HAPPY  MEDIUM 

Mr.  Drowan  is  an  advocate  of  the 
"happy  medium"  system  of  orcharding. 
Long  before  the  University  abandoned 
tree  butchery  in  favor  of  long  pruning, 
he  refused  to  cut  back  his  trees  accord- 
ing to  the  general  practice.  Nor  has  he 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  leaving 
them  practically  unpruned.  A  few  trees 
bandied  experimentally  in  this  manner 
convinced  him  of  the  value  of  the  modi- 
fled  long  pruning  system  advocated  by 
Professor  Weldon.  "Pruning,  like  other 
orchard  practices,"  Drowan  points  out, 
"should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions. 
Near  the  coast  less  foliage  is  needed 
than  in  the  interior,  where  shade  is  such 
an  important  factor." 
1  In  thinning,  also,  the  Ventura  or- 
chardist  advocates  moderation.  "I  be- 
lieve." he  said,  "some  of  the  authorities 


are  making  ,a  mistake  in  recommending 
too  severe  thinning.  This  practice  re- 
sults in  such  a  loss  of  tonnage  that  the 
difference  In  prices  obtained  for  the  re- 
sultant fancy  fruit  does  not  offset  the 
loss  In  volume.  We  should  strive,  rather, 
for  a  large  percentage  of  'extra  choice,' 
with  plenty  of  'choice'  and  some  'stand- 
ards' to  make  up  the  tonnage." 

Drowai\'s  remarks  applied,  of  course, 
more  to  drying  fruit,  although  he  be- 
lieves some  canning  districts  are  being 
advised  to  thin  too  severely. 

DROWAN  IS  LARGE  OPERATOR 

Ventura  County  includes  some  of  the 
most  profitable  apricot  orchards  in  the 
State.  Although  the  Ojai  Valley  acre- 
age is  rather  limited,  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  here  seem  to  be  exception- 
ally favorable  for  "cots."  The  Drowan 
apricot  orchards,  consisting  of  some  65 
acres  of  trees,  ranging  in  age  from  3  to 
30  years,  are  in  what  is  described  lo- 
cally as  "adobe  shale,"  a  heavy  soil 
with-  sufficient  decomposed  shale  to 
offset  its  'dobe  characteristics. 

Mr.  Drowan  also  raises  pears,  prunes, 
almonds  and  peaches,  having  more  than 
200  acres  in  fruit.  One  30-year-old 
apricot  tree  on  his  place  yielded  last 
year  42  boxes  of  fruit,  he  stated,  while 
one  old  pear  tree  produced  54  boxes. 

Apricot  orchards  in  the  Ventura- 
Santa  Paula  section  are  still  profitable 
.at  the  age  of  30  to  40  years. 

Mr.  Drowan  is  not  a  member  of  a 
marketing  association,  although  he  Is 
interested  in  the  launching  of  the  new 
Southern  California  peach  and  apricot 
association.  The  purpose  of  the  latter 
largely  is  to  deal  with  canneries,  in 
order  to  establish  a  fair  price,  he  says. 
The  canneries  are  assisting,  rather 
than  opposing,  the  movement,  Mr. 
Drowan  states,  because  they  prefer  to 
deal  on  a  known  basis  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  growers.  Heretofore  the 
cannery  buyer,  in  contracting  fruit,  has 
had  no  assurance  that  another  buyer 
would  not  deal  with  other  growers  at 
a  lower  or  higher  figure,  nor  have  the 
producers  had  any  means  of  knowing 
the  real  value  of  their  fruit. 

It  is  said  the  growers  could  be  paid 
$10  a  ton  more  without  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  canneries  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  a  can! 

"What  we  need."  said  Mr.  Drowan, 
"is  assurance  of  simply  a  fair  profit 
every  year.  I  think  both  growers  and 
buyers  would  prefer  to  abandon  specu- 
lative methods  if  it  were  possible  to 
stabilize  the  market  on  a  moderate 
basis.  But  the  growers  would  defeat 
their  own  object  if  they  attempted 
arbitrarily  to  set  a  prince  higher  than 
conditions  justified.  Costly  experience 
in  the  past  has  proved  this  point.  It 
is  possible,  in  fact,  to  injure  an  in- 
dustry for  years  afterward  by  'kiting1 
prices  upward  to  such  a  point  that  the 
public  refuses  to  buy.  Once  drawn 
away  from  any  product,  the  consuming 
public  is  slow  to  return  to  it."  


"What  do  you  think  of  the  outlook 
for  the  future?"  Mr.  Drowan  was  asked. 

"It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  devel- 
opments in  Europe,"  was  the  reply. 
"We  must  have  some  outlet  for  our 
low-grade  fruits,  of  which  there  was  a 
considerable  'carry-over'  last  year. 
Until  conditions  in  Europe  are  such 
that  we  can  sell  to  foreign  countries 
agalli,  a  portion  of  our  crop  is  bound 
to  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  That  is 
why  thinning  is  advisable,  especially 
this  year;  but  even  so,  I  maintain  it 
is  a  mistake  to  strive  for  100  per  cent 
fancy  or  extra  choice  grades.  We 
should  try  to  hold  up  the  tonnage  with- 
out producing  too  large  a  percentage 
of  low  or  medium  grades,  and  with  as 
few  culls  as  possible.  But  as  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  heavy  tonnage  of  low 
grades  anyway,  every  grower  should 
interest  himself  in  the  improvement 
of  foreign  markets  and  should  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  assist  in  bringing 
back  the  former  demand." 

Asked  why  he  had  not  become  a 
member  of  a  State  marketing  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Drowan  stated  he  had  not 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  methods  of 
management.  "Some  of  our  associa- 
tions," he  said,  "have  been  too  much 
on  the  speculative  order.  They  have 
not  been  stable  enough  in  their  meth- 
ods. They  have  carried  too  many  high- 
priced  men  who  were  not  earning  their 
salaries.  I  believe  in  paying  a  man 
well,  but  only  in  accordance  to  his 
ability  and  what  he  produces.  Per- 
haps we  are  on  the  eve  of  reform  which 
will  result  in  more  conservative  han- 
dling of  the  affairs  of  our  associations." 

DOESN'T  FEAR  OVERPRODUCTION 

Drowan  has  been  raising  fruit  in 
Southern  California  for  more  than  20 
years.  During  this  time,  he  says,  he 
never  has  felt  the  least  doubt  about 
California's  increasing  supremacy  as  a 
fruit-growing  center.  Nor  does  he  fear 
overproduction.  "Some  of  our  orchard- 
ists  who  feel  we  are  going  to  flood  the 
markets  with  our  products,"  he  said, 
"should  take  an  occasional  trip  East. 
They  would  find  most  of  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  the  East  and  Middle  West 
generally  declining;  they  would  see 
that  these  States  cannot  compete  with 
California's  climatic  conditions;  they 
would  find  the  population  in  the 
crowded  centers  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  they  would  learn  that  people 
are  eating  more  and  more  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  less  meat,  pastry  and 
other  heavy  foods. 

"Yes,  indeed,  California  has  almost  a 
natural  monopoly  in  some  of  her  prod- 
ucts. The  man  who  purposes  to  be- 
come a  fruit  producer  in  this  State 
need  only  make  wise  selection  of  the 
location  for  his  project,  study  the  best 
cultural  practices,  and  apply  common 
sense  business  methods  in  order  to 
build  his  own  prosperous  future." — 
J.  C.  K. 


Valley  Ford's  Big  Dairy  Show 

Sonoma-Marin's  Successful  Community  Fair- 
Becomes  Important  Annual  Event 
By  M.  B.  BOISSEVAIN 

ilarin  County  Farm  Adviser 


THE  First  Western  Sonoma-Marin 
Dairy  Cattle  Show,  held  at  Valley 
Ford  last  summer,  was  such  an 
unqualified  success  that  the  farmers  of 
that  district  have  decided  to  make  it  an 
.'annual  event.    Sheep,  hogs,  rabbits  and 
•.chickens,   in   addition  to  dairy  stock, 
■will  be  exhibited.    Permanent  buildings 
.are  being  erected  to  shelter  the  show, 
"which  is  to  be  held  the  first  three  days 
of  June. 

A  score  of  farmers  financed  the  com- 
ing exhibition  with  liberal  subscrip- 
tions. A  month  before  the  opening  day 
150  cattle  had  been  entered  in  compe- 
,  tltlon  for  premiums.  Business  men  are 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  1923  event 
and  are  lending  every  assistance  to 
make  it  a  success. 

FARMERS  DONATED  LABOR 

The  method  of  financing  the  fair  last 
year  was  unique  and  surprisingly  suc- 
cessful. Every  dairyman  In  the  district 
and  many  of  the  business  men  were 
asked  to  loan  money  to  finance  the 
show  Most  of  the  subscriptions  were 
for  $6  and  none  were  more  than  $10. 
In  thts  manner  $500  was  raised.  It  was 
understood  that  if  the  fair  was  not 
financially  profitable  the  guarantors 
would  lose  the  small  sums  advanced, 
but  If  It  paid  well  enough  the  money 
to  be  returned  to  those  who  ad- 
inced  it. 

work  connected  with  the  show 


was  donated.  It  was  a  community  co- 
operative project,  made  successful  by 
good  management  and  a  splendid  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  The  men  put  up  the 
big  tent,  constructed  fences  and  re- 
freshment booths,  and  hauled  stock  to 
and  from  the  show,  all  without  a  cent 
of  pay.  The  good  women  of  the  com- 
munity baked  bread,  pies,  cake,  beans, 
etc.,  made  and  served  coffee  to  the 
hungry  workers,  all  free  of  charge. 
■  In  order  to  appeal  to  the  man  who 
milks  cows  for  a  living,  classes  for 
grade  cows  were  introduced.  Produc- 
tion records,  as  well  as  the  usual  points 
on  which  cattle  are  judged,  were 
counted  in  scoring,  for  the  purpose  of 


recognizing  '  the  work  of  cow-testing 
associations.  Entries  were  not  received 
from  outside  of  Marin  and  Sonoma 
counties,  in  order  to  protect  exhibitors 
from  professional  showmen.  Conces- 
sions were  made  a  strictly  side  issue. 

Two  hundred  seventeen  dairy  cattle 
were  shown,  a  remarkable  number  for 
one  community,  besides  many  other 
animals.  An  aged  grade  Jersey  cow. 
Old  Kitty,  attracted  much  favorable 
attention.  This  animal  was  24  years 
old  and  was  entered  with  her  22nd  calf 
at  foot.  At  19  years  of  age  she  made 
a  record  of  600  pounds  of  butterfat, 
according  to  a  cow-testing  association. 

The  fair  paid  expenses  and  enough 
over  to  return  not  only  the  farmers' 
$500  but  the  $920  which  business  men 
advanced  for  livestock  premiums.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Valley  Ford  that  donations  were  re- 
turned. The  prizes  paid  exhibitors 
totaled  $1023. 

"The  success  of  the  show  cannot  be 
credited  to  any  one  person,"  said  C.  A. 
UeBaron  of  the  Dairyman's  Bank  at 
Valley  Ford,  who  managed  the  enter- 
prise. "The  whole  community  got  be- 
hind it  and  it  went  across  big." 


Bob  Jones'  Corner 


Little 
Stories 
of 

Farming 


By 


ROBERT  E.  JONES 


DEPARTMENT  MEN  MEET  AGAIN. 
When  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  was  entertained  at  breakfast  in 
San  Francisco  recently  by  the  California 
Dairy  Council,  the  occasion  brought  to- 
gether two  men  of  the  department  who 
had  drifted  far  apart  in  world  affairs, 
but  who  had  known  each  other  well  in 
Washington.  They  were  B.  H.  Rawl, 
formerly  chief  of  the  dairy  division  and 
now  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
California  Central  Creameries,  and  E.  E. 
Kaufman,  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  our  crop  statistics  in  California. 

It  was  good  to  hear  them  "reminisce" 
on  the  day  in  Washington  when  the  vig- 
orous Roosevelt  was  President.  Both 
Rawl  and  Kaufman  have  been  residents 
of  Berkeley  for  many  months,  but  their 
paths  previously  had  not  crossed. 


MILK  NUTRITION  'SPARK  PLUGS.' 
Dr.  Lafayette  Mendel  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity is  recognized  as  a  benefactor  of 
,  the  dairy  industry.  He  is  a  research 
scientist,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  vita- 
mines,  which  are  so  abundant  in  milk. 
Dr.  Mendel  is  not  a  dreamy-looking  re- 
search man,  but  a  live,  American  type, 
who  knows  how  to  translate  deep  stuff 
into  language  which  the  common  herd 
understands. 

At  the  California  Dairy  Council  meet- 
ing in  Modesto  he  called  the  vitamine 
the  "spark  plug"  of  human  nutrition. 
The  body  needs  food,  but  it  also  needs 
a  spark  plug.  Just  as  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine  needs  spark  plugs  as  well 
as  gasoline.  Dr.  Mendel  said  they  were 
discovering  more  vitamines  each  day, 
and  humorously  remarked: 

"We  use  letters  to  name  them — there 
are  only  26  letters  in  the  alphabet — but 
if  we  need  more  you  can  grow  'em  out 
here  in  California." 


CALIFORNIA  LOSING  BIG  MAN. 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  head  of  the 
Rural  Institutions  Division  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  best  known  as 
the  man  who  worked  out  new  ideas  in 
land  colonization,  has  gone  to  Austra- 
lia. He  left  late  in  April  and  will  re- 
turn in  the  fall,  probably  in  October. 
Dr.  Mead  was  called  by  the  Government 
of  New  gouth  Wales  to  advise  in  their 
vast  colonization  plans  there.  Newi 
comes  also  from  London  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Zionist  movement  appeal  to 
Dr.  Mead  to  go  to  Palestine  and  help 
straighten  out  things  there. 

Thus  it  is  that  California's  great  au- 
thority on  this  most  important  phase  of 
agricultural  development  is  in  demand 
for  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Although  California  has  a  most  acute 
colonization  problem,  she  has  failed  to 
realize  her  need  and  her  opportunity. 
The  problem  and  the  big  man  to  solve 
it  are  here,  but  we  fuss  around,  vainly 
trying  to  people  our  farm  lands  on  sales 
plans  that  are  obsolete. 


Permanent  Buildings  Are  to  Replace  Temporary  Tents 


H OLDEN— SAFE  FARMING  MAN. 
P.  G.  Holden,  the  "safe  farming 
man,"  dropped  in  the  other  day  and  we 
had  a  long  and  interesting  chat.  Holden 
is  out  in  California  making  an  intimate 
study  of  co-operative  marketing.  He  is 
quite  some  observer.  He  is  here  at  a 
time  when  more  or  less  fur  has  been 
flying,  so  he  should  be  able  to  judge 
as  to  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues of  the  co-operative  idea. 

Holden  is  head  of  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  and  Is  a  sizable,  adaptable 
man,  with  personality  and  great  capa- 
bilities. His  "better  corn"  campaigns 
in  Iowa  were  so  pronounced  in  their 
success  and  his  prominence  as  a  bene- 
factor of  the  farmer  so  great  that  at  one 
time  he  was  almost  nominated  for  Oov- 
ernor  of  Iowa.  Professor  Holden  was 
at  Ames,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
head  of  the  Soil  Physics  Department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Just  think!  The  International  Har- 
vester Company  has  seventy-five  per- 
sons in  its  educational  department, 
headed  by  Holden.  The  work  of  this 
department'  is  not  guided  by  commer- 
cialism. Professor  Holden  states,  but  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  a  corpora- 
tion is  simply  a  large  individual  which, 
like  any  other,  must  devote  a  part  of 
its  efforts  to  the  betterment  of  civiliza- 
tion. 
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Kill  Your  Garden  Pests 

with 

Nico-Garden  Dust 

Don't  let  garden  insect  pests  ruin  your  flower  or 
vegetable  gardens.  Nico-Garden  Dust  will  kill  them. 
It  is  easily  applied  and  economical  to  use.  Now  is  the 
time  to  dust. 

Nico-Garden  Dust  will  absolutely  eradicate  all  such 
pests  as  snails,  slugs,  rose  aphis,  pea  aphis,  mildew, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  insect  pests. 

For  very  small  gardens,  the  half-pound,  self-blow- 
ing package  at  35c  is  recommended.  For  larger  gar- 
dens or  shrubbery,  a  five-pound  tin  at  $1.85  is  more 
economical.  * 

A  Nico-Garden  Duster  for  applying  the  dust  is 
only  $1. 

Ranchers! 

There  is  a  Nico-Dust  dry  spray  for  almost  any 
insect  pest.  Our  field  men  will  gladly  assist  you  in 
solving  your  particular  pest  problem. 

Nico-Dusts  are  for  sale  at  most  seed  stores. 

For  literature  or  name  of  dealer,  write  or  call 

Department  X 

Walnut  Growers  Spray  Mfg.  Co. 

Phone  South  480 
2412  East  57th  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


What  Readers  Want  to  Know 


f/te  progressive  rancher 


treats  his  ranch  buildings  as  does  the  owner  of  a 
factory — he  keeps  them  bright  and  clean  and  pro- 
tected against  wear  and  tear.  His  barns  are  painted 
regularly  with  Mathews  100'  ,  Pure  Paint.  The  roofs 
ere  painted  with  Mathews  Any-Roof  Paint  or 
stained  with  Mathews  Cre-So  Shingle  Stain. 

He  knows  that  Mathews  100'r  Pure  Paints  are 
manufactured  to  withstand  local  climatic  condi- 
tions— that  the  company  has  successfully  served 
Western  Paint  needs  for  the  last  forty  years. 

For  further  information  write  Dept.  O.  F. 

LOS  ANGELES 

219-21  South  Los  Angeles  St. 
Pasadena  Phoenix 

MAThEWS „HMNT 


EGG-EATING  CHICKENS 
Several  of  our  chickens  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  eating  two  or  three 
eggs  a  day.  Is  there  any  way  of  break- 
ing this  habit?— WILLIAM  WINTER, 
Napa  County. 

We  know  of  no  remedy  for  chickens 
that  have  acquired  the  egg-eating 
habit — except  to  chop  off  their  heads. 
Usually  this  habit  results  from  an  un- 
balanced diet.  Th%  hens  crave  protein, 
which  is  not  contained  In  their  feed. 
This  may  be  supplied  by  feeding  beef 
scraps  or  similar  material. 


SHIPPING  GOATS  TO  ARIZONA 
Are  there  any  inspection  fees  or 
other  charges  on  goats  shipped  from 
California  to  Arizona?  We  have  seen 
them  advertised  as  low  as  $10  to  $15. 
—MRS.  O.  H.  WITTE,  Arizona. 

Inspection  of  goats  is  required  be- 
fore the  animals  enter  Canada,  but  not 
for  Interstate  shipments. 

Buying  a  fresh  milk  goat  at  the 
price  you  mention  is  something  of  a 
iottery.  If  practicable,  would  suggest 
that  you  have  an  acquaintance  Inspect 
any  goat  which  you  may  think  of  pur- 
chasing. Be  sure  to  have  the  milk 
tasted.  Some  goats  give  splendid,  sweet 
milk,  while  the  milk  of  others  has  a 
strong,  unpleasant  taste.  —  ROSE 
SAUNDERS. 


BARN  SPECIFICATIONS 
Can  you  furnish  plans  and  blue- 
prints of  the  barn  described  In  the  Jan. 
7   Issue  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  ? — 
HUGO  SCHULTE,  New  Mexico. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  us  to  furnish 
you  with  a  blueprint  of  this  barn,  but 
the  following  data  may  prove  of  Inter- 
est to  you: 

•  The  barn  has  wings  16  feet  wide.  The 
hay  bay  is  24  feet  wide,  with  20-foot 
posts.  The  wings  or  sheds  have  4  by  4 
posts  8  feet  on  centers.  The  low  walls 
are  8  feet  high.  The  hay  bay  posts  are 
4  by  6.  8  feet  on  center,  with  6  by  6 
corner  posts. 

The  rafters  are  2  by  6's.  20  feet/ long. 
Shingles  are  4 ',2  inches  to  the  weather. 
The  foundation  is  of  concrete.  6  Inches 
wide  and  18  inches  deep.  The  boards 
are  a  1  by  12  redwood.  Framing  lum- 
ber is  No.  1  Douglas  fir. 

This  barn  has  ranged  In  cost.  In- 
cluding all  labor  and  material,  cement, 
gravel,  lumber,  hardware  and  painting, 
between  $700  and  $850  In  this  district 
for  a  barn  32  feet  long. — MAX  E. 
COOK. 


BUILDING  UP  BEES  IN  WINTER 
I  am  a  beekeeper  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Canada,  and  :im  thinking  of  mov- 
ing to  Southern  California.  Here  we 
pack  our  bees  during  the  winter,  when 
the  hives  are  covered  with  several  feet 
of  snow.  In  California,  is  there  any 
chance  of  building  up  swarms  of  bees 
and  getting  a  honey  crop  during  the 
winter  season?  At  present  I  am  api- 
arist at  the  experiment  station  here. — 
E.  E.  BURDKN,  Canada. 

You  will  find  conditions  vastly  dif- 
ferent here.  Bees  are  wintered  outside, 
with  no  thought  of  packing,  although 
protection  from  the  spring  winds  Is  a 
good  thing.  The  buildlng-up  period 
begins  December  10. 

In  early  seasons  you  might  begin  to 
make  sales  of  package  bees  In  Febru- 
ary- In  some  seasons  there  Is  a  light 
crop  of  surplus  honey  from  manzanlta 
and  eucalyptus  during  the  winter 
months. 

There  are  always  chances  to  engaee 
with  practical  beekeepers  during  the 
working  season. — J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "I  Saw 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM" 


sects  a  further  trial.  I  have  no  Idea 
what  the  ladybirds  will  be  worth,  since 
we  have  never  sold  them. 

Our  method  of  handling  these  lnsecta 
was  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  ladybirds  were  collected  in  the 
mountains  and  shipped  to  a  central 
point,  where  they  were  placed  In  a 
dark  room  with  one  window.  The  in- 
sects were  attracted  to  the  light,  nnd 
in  this  way  left  the  rubbish  with  which 
they  were  collected  and  gathered  near 
the  window.  They  were  then  scoo]>ed 
up  and  placed  In  boxeB  about  a  foot 
square,  having  a  screen  on  two  sides 
and  being  filled,  with  excelsior,  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  quart  per  box. 

They  should  then  be  placed  in  the 
coolest  location  that  can  be  found  and 
should  occasionally  be  sprinkled  with 
water.  Naturally,  they  should  be  col- 
onized in  the  fields  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  for  more  than  a  month  or 
so— HARRY  S.  SMITH. 


LADYBIRDS   IN  ORCHARDS 
Please  give  directions  for  handling 
ladybirds     in     orchards.  —  EVERETT 
CAROTHERS.  Riverside  County 

I  assume  that  you  refer  to  the  com- 
mon black -spotted  red  ladybird.  Hippn- 
ilnnnn  convrrycns,  which  is  sometimes 
found  In  large  quantities  in  the  moun- 
tains. You  may.  perhaps,  know  that 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
carried  on  extensive  experimental  work 
on  this  insect  in  connection  with  Its 
practical  use,  by  means  of  its  control 
for  various  kinds  of  aphides. 

Our  conclusions,  which  were  reached 
after  an  extensive  investigation,  and 
which  were  also  corroborated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  that  very  little  value  was 
gained  by  the  artificial  colonization  of 
these  Insects  In  the  orchards.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparently  that  the 
ladybirds  are  so  active  that  they  will 
not  remain  where  they  are  placed  for 
any  length  of  time,  migration  taking 
place  before  they  deposit  their  eggs. 

We  have,  therefore,  discontinued  this 
work  as  a  function  of  the  department. 
There  are.  however,  some  growers  who 
believe  that  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish results  of  value  by  the  use  of 
these  insects,  particularly  In  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  and  you  may  he  able  to 
get  In  touch  with  some  of  these  glow- 
ers who  may  be  willing  to  give  the  In- 


HONEY  YIELDS  AND  PRICES 
I  am  thinking  of  adding  bees  to 
present  business,  making  honey  pro- 
duction a  side  line.  Would  you  advise 
this  step?  What  Is  the  average  price 
of  honey  and  yield  per  colony? — K.  K. 
PAUL,  Sonoma  County. 

I  hesitate  to  encourage  a  beginner  to 
invest  In  beekeeping  as  a  business 
proposition  In  your  locality.  You  are 
very  close  to  tidewater,  with  little 
mountain  forage  to  give  a  surplus  crop, 
and  unless  you  have  a  very  large  acre- 
age of  alfalfa  available  you  are  likely 
to  lose  out.  In  most  tidewater  sections 
fogs  and  cold  winds  prevent  a  secretion 
of  nectar,  even  If  the  range  is  abundant. 

Fruit  bloom  yields  considerable  honey. 
If  conditions  are  favorable,  but  it  is 
usually  all  consumed  by  the  bees,  which 
at  this  period  are  breeding  rapidly. 
Fruit  bloom  honey  Is  dark  colored  and 
rather  strong  in  flavor. 

The  average  yield  of  extracted  honey 
In  California  is  59  pounds  per  colony. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for 
Southern  California  for  the  year  1922 
has  been  figured  at  10c  per  pound,  ow- 
ing to  high  clost  of  labor  and  contain- 
ers. Cost  of  production  depends  upon 
two  factors:  price  of  labor  and  abun- 
dance of  crop.  In  1920  one  producer's 
crop  cost  him  5c  per  pound.  The  next 
year  was  almost  a  failure  and  25c  per 
pound  would  not  have  paid  the  costs  nf 
production  for  the  small  quantity  har- 
vested. 

The  honey  crop  of  1922  has  moved  off 
very  slowly  at  prices  ranging  from  7c 
to  10c.  As  a  source  of  pleasure  and  a 
help  to  the  family  economy,  a  few  col- 
onies about  the  place  are  very  desirable. 
They  are  especially  useful  in  pxllenlzing 
fruit  blooms. — J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


WALNUT  INFORMATION 
Please  give  me  some  Inform  it  Ion 
regarding  walnut  growing. — H.  HUR- 
TURIS.  Kern  County. 

Walnuts  are  usually  planted  from  50 
feet  to  60  feet  apart.  If  planted  60 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  square 
system,  there  would  he  17  trees  per 
acre.  If  planted  55  feet  there  would 
be  14.  and  if  planted  00  feet,  only  12. 
Probably  the  best  distance  for  plant- 
ing is  about  55  feet. 

Walnuts  do  best  cn  a  rather  deep 
soil,  although  we  find  them  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils  In  Southern  California. 
I.Ike  all  other  trees,  they  will  respond 
to  good  soil  and  should  not  t>»  planted 
where  the  soil  Is  shallow  and  lacking 
in  plant  food. 

In  regard  to  eood  district*  In  Cali- 
fornia for  growlne  the  walnut,  a  num- 
ber might  be  mentioned.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  El  Monte  and  Whlttier  (Los 
Angeles  County)  there  are  many  very 
fine  groves:  also  near  Santa  Paula 
(Ventura  County)  walnut  growing  has 
been  a  great  success. 

The  English  walnut  may  be  grown 
from  seed.  In  which  case  you  would 
have  a  seedling'  English  walnut.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  varieties,  such 
aa  EuMka.  Placentla  and  Khrhart, 
which  are  budded  Into  seedling  trees, 
usually  of  the  black  walnut.  In  which 
case  you  would  have  budded  varieties 
of  Enellsh  walnut.  Nurserymen's  prices 
of  trees  of  different  sizes  range  from 
$1.75  for  the  smallest  size  to  $2  2"  for 
trees  10  to  12  feet  tall. 

In  regard  to  production  and  net  re- 
turns. I  would  refer  you  to  a  bulletin 
recently  published  by  the  University 
nf  California,  written  hy  Dr.  L,  D. 
Rntchelor.  This  bulletin  Is  No.  332  and 
can  he  procured  from  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  nt  Berkeley  for  the 
asking. 

According  to  this  authority,  the  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  of  walnuts  In  Cali- 
fornia Is  800  pounds:  net  profit  per 
acre.  $32:  vnlue  of  orchnrd.  $700.  Com- 
petent growers  may  hope  to  Increase 
the  ncreage  value  to  $1000  and  the  yield 
to  1?00  pounds,  with  a  net  profit  of 
$72  per  acre— Ci.  P.  WTST.PO??. 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


FINE  CONDITION  FOR  ALFALFA 
PLANTING— We  got  some  land 
Kecked  up  and  seech  .1  to  alfalfa  early 
In  March.  Then  day  after  day  there 
was  dry  north  wind. 

The  alfalfa  did  not  start  and  we  got 
tvll  ready  to  Irrigate  it.  But  with  April 
came  nearly  three  inches  of  rain — the 
most  nearly  ideal  condition  for  alfalfa 
seeding  we  have  had  since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ranch  was  started. 

KILLING  CODLINu  MOTHS 
Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  is 
one  farm  job  that  is  almost  a  waste  of 
money  if  it  is  not  done  pretty  thor- 
oughly— \vhi<  h  is  the  way  John  does  it. 
He  is  mighty  fussy  about  spraying  at 
file  proper  season. 

Ejohn  sprays  four  times:  first,  when 
the  blossom  petals  are  falling;  second, 
When  the  young  pears  start  to  crook 
over  and  turn  down;  third  and  fourth, 
about  two  weeks  apart,  to  keep  the 
Worms  from  entering  the  seeds.  John 
la  very  careful  to  get  a  bit  of  the  spray 
int..  the  end  of  every  blossom. 
V  Codling  moths  fly  at  night.  If  you 
look  for  moths  at  this  time  you  can  see 
thousands  of  them  flying  in  the  orchard. 
Borne  folks  trap  moths  by  attracting 
them  to  lights  suspended  over  pans 
filled  with  kerosene. 


CASEIN  SPREADS  SPRAY 
We  are  adding  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  casein  spreader  to  200  gal- 
Ions  of  arsenic-  spray,  to  malic  the  lat- 
ter cover  the  fruit  and  leaves  more  per- 
fectly. It  is  desirable  to  have  a  speck 
Of  arsenic  ready  for  the  tender  young 
worm  as  soon  as  he  hatches. 
V  Big  growers  use  arsenate  of  lead  in 
paste  form.  They  claim  it  makes  a 
■moother  spray  than  the  powder,  but 
for  a  small  fanner  it  is  a  mean  job  to 
take  paste  out  of  a  300-pound  barrel, 
Weigh  the  stuff,  and  then  slop  around 
With  it.  Like  as  not  you'll  get  too  little 
or  too  much  and  in  disgust  decide  to 
"let  er  go." 

Kit's  human  nature  not  to  be  particular 
With  a  nasty  job.  For  convenience,  we 
get  powdered  arsenate  in  four-pound 
paper  bags — just  enough  for  a  tankful 
-of  dope. 

JOHN'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  BEES 
— John  had  a  great  time  a  few  days 
ago  with  a  swarm  of  bees.  This  river 
bottom  country  we  live  in  is  full  of 
bees. 

Kin  an  old  building  near  us  the  wood- 
peckers have  made  a  hole  and  the  bees 
have  gone  in. 

BOne  of  these  outfits  swarmed — and 
John    was    determined    to   catch  them. 

Some  time  ago  he  got  some  regular 
hives  so  as  to  be  ready  to  put  together 
— even  the  nails  came  in  the  package. 
He  got  the  bees  settled  in  a  tree — by 
throwing  dirt  up  among  them  and  ham- 
mering on  a  tin  pan — then  got  busy- 
fixing  the  hive-. 

HUust  as  he  was  ready  to  cut  the  limb 
am]  shake  the  bees  down  into  the  hive, 
they  gol  uneasy  and  started  out.  And 
that  was  the  last  of  them.  But  John 
is  ready  for  the  next  swarm. 
W  Some  bee  men  came  along  recently 
and  wanted  John  to  pay  them  $2.50 
per  stand  to  put  a  lot  of  bees  in  the 
prune  orchard  This  was  after  the 
prunes  had  all  bloomed  and  set— an  im- 
mense crop. 

They  started  to  tell  him  what  a  great 
thing  it  would  be  for  the  orchard  now. 
It  was  worth  the  money  to  hear  what 
John  told  them.  First,  he  wanted  to 
know  just  how  big  a  sucker  they 
thought  he  was.  anyway— to  be  paying 
for  putting  bees  in  an  orchard  to  pol- 
lenlze  blossoms  after  the  fruit  was  all 
■et — and  in  a  river  bottom  that  is 
literally  full  of  bees. 

John  had  a  bee  man  on  the  ranch 
one  time  and  had  more  trouble  with 
him  than  any  one  we  ever  had  around. 
Borne  bee  men  are  temperamental,  ap- 
parently—and John  has  it  in  for  them 
on  general  principles.  But  some  day 
We  will  be  in  the  bee  business  our- 
selves—  maybe. 

BOY  BREEDS  DUROC  JERSEYS 
Sidney  M.  Epperson,  aged  14,  farms 
20  acres  near  Woodland  and  keeps  75 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs.  He  recently  pur- 
chased two  pure-breds,  one  being  a  gilt 
bred  to  the  world's  grand  champion, 
Great  Orion  Sensation.  "No  scrubs 
for  me,"  declares  young  Epperson,  who 
la  studying  agricultural  courses  at  the 
Woodland  High  School. 

I  SHIP  TRAINLOAD  OF  FAT  STEERS 
Twenty-eight  carloads  of  fat  steers 
I  were  recently  shipped  from  Baker,  Ore,. 
I  to  the  Union  Stockyards  at  Salt 
M  Lake  City,  from  which  point  some  were 
V  forwarded  to  the  Los  Angeles  Stock- 
fl  yards.  '      I  I  ^>kl  1 1 1 


SELLING  EGGS  IN  NEW  YORK 
An  Eastern  poultryman  says  the  way 
Western  eggs  sell  in  New  York  is 
enough  to  make  a  New  Englander's 
head  swim.  Seeing  800  cases  sell  in  14 
minutes  one  day  and  1200  cases  dis- 
posed of  in  20  minutes  another  day  were 
sights  which  astonished  the  Easterner. 


PULLET  BEGINS  BUSINESS  EARLY 

Three  Rhode  Island  pullets  belonging 
to  O.  M.  Downing,  Fowler  (Fresno 
County),  began  laying  eggs  before  they 
were  four  months  old,  according  to  the 
owner.'  Can  anyone  beat  this  precocity 
record?  The  Downing  pullets  were 
given  green  feed  and  soaked  grain,  but 
no  mash. 


ELECTRIFY   FARM  HOMES 

Only  one  in  ten  of  the  3.000,000  Amer- 
ican farm  homes  is  using  electricity. 
A  single  horgepower  motor  is  sufficient 

to  rv  n  either  a  washing  machine,  churn, 
separator,  corn  sheller  or  milking  ma- 
chine and  at  the  same  time  heat  a 
three-pound  flatiron,  electrical  experts 

say.    


Yeast  -  fermented 
mash  for  your 
growing  birds — 


CAUTION:  Do  not  be  misled  by  imitations. 
Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  is  all  yeast — yeast 
in  its  most  concentrated  form.  It  contains  no 
corn  meal  or  other  fillers.  To  be  sure  of  results 
order  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  —  using 
coupon  below  or  ordering  from  any  Fleischmann 
agent  in  over  1000  cities. 


The  remarkable  advance  in  feeding  that  turns 
them  quickly  into  profitable  laying  stock 


Your  growingbirds — hatched  this  spring.  Will  they  pay? 

You  feed  them  and  care  for  them  through  all  these 
months.  When  they  grow  into  pullets,  will  they  repay 
you  for  your  trouble  and  expense? 

That  depends,  most  of  all,  on  what  they  are  fed.  A 
balanced  ration  is  necessary,  of  course.  But  birds  often 
fail  to  do  their  best  on  the  most  carefully  prepared  mash 
— simply  beca  use  they  do  not  assimila  te  all  they  eat. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  newly-developed 
especially  for  feeding  stock  and  poultry,  offers  a  re- 
markable means  of  enabling  the  fowl  to  turn  every  bit 
of  its  food  into  flesh  and  strength,  vitality  and  produc- 
tiveness. This  new  yeast  is  now  offered  by  The  Fleisch- 
mann  Company  as  the  biggest  advance  in  poultry  feed- 
ing in  recent  years. 

Makes  the  feed  easier  to  digest 

As  a  fermentative  agent,  it  acts  on  the  mash  in  a  way 
similar  to  digestion  itself.  Part  of  the  work  of  digestion 
is  thus  already  accomplished  even  before  the  food  goes 
into  the  fowl's  mouth.  It  is  much  more  quickly  assimi- 
lated, therefore,  and  assures  a  far  more  vigorous  and 
productive  bird. 

If  you  want  your  young  birds  to  grow  rapidly  into 
vigorous,  active  pullets  that  will  give  eggs  all  next 
winter  and  yet  retain  their  vitality  for  the  following 
season — then  to  mature  into  good  layers  of  fertile  and 
hatchable  eggs,  and  become  mothers  of  sturdy  chicks — 
now  is  the  time  to  begin  feeding  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  to  your  flock  I  If  there  is  diarrhea  in  your 
flock,  feed  a  yeast-fermented  mash  and  the  malady  will 
disappear  in  three  days. 

Surprising  results 

All  over  the  country  poultry  raisers  are  today  having 
remarkable  success  with  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast. 


"My  five  week  old  flock,"  writes  Jacob  Gerlach,  of 
Toms  River,  N.  J., "look  to  everybody  seven  weeks  old." 

"About  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,"  writes  Raymond  B. 
Keuper,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  "we  started  to  feed  Fleisch- 
mann's Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  our  flock  of  about  35  hens. 
At  that  time  we  were  getting  two  and  three  eggs  a  day, 
but  since  using  the  yeast  the  egg  production  has  steadily 
mounted  to  from  16  to  24  eggs  a  day."  His  hens,  he 
adds,  have  been  transformed  from  "dull  and  lazy  to 
active  and  alert." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  immediate  delivery  of 
Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  in  2%  pound  cans,  di- 
rect to  you.  Pin  a  $2  bill  or  money  order  to  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  today  I 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  costs  less  than  two 
cents  a  tablespoonful.  One  tablespoonful  daily  to  every 
ten  hens  or  fifty  baby  chicks.  For  month-old  chicks  and 
half-grown  birds,  two  tablespoonfuls  to  every  50,  or 
one  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  dry  mash.  First  dissolve 
the  yeast  in  water  or  milk,  then  stir  it  into  the  feed, 
letting  the  wet  mixture  stand  and  ferment  24  to  48 
hours  before  feeding.  It  is  also  possible  to  feed  yeast 
with  a  dry  mash  or  in  drinking  water.  Complete  direc- 
tions with  every  can. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  is  guaranteed 
to  do  exactly  what  is  claimed  for  it — or  youl 
money  will  be  refunded.  . 

Send  for  these  booklets! 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be  profitably  used 
for  fermenting  feeds  for  all  farm  animals.  If  you  are 
interested  in  swine,  cattle  or  poultry  breeding,  you  will 
want  copies  of  our  new  booklets  —  giving  full  details 
of  this  remarkable  new  development  in  animal  nutri- 
tion. Check  on  the  coupon  which  booklet  you  want. 


During  June  only  I  will  sell  at  greatly  reduced  prices  Red  Top  Steel  Fenei  «nd  Farm 

Fencing  to  reduce  stocks  now  on  hand  In  my  warehouses  in  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland.  This  Is 
positively  my  only  sale  this  year.    Buy  fencing  now  and  save  money!    I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


■  tj  One  Red  Tap  ''"At  Driver  with  path  order  tor 

&4  mjm ^"s,  100  or  more  pouts.  This  new  one-man  post  L4  m^^^x 

X     X  \^  rlrlTer  makes  fence  butldlDfl  easy.     Only  one  ^  X 


Send  for  my  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  Mat  Today!    During  thla  aale.  WHILE  THEY  LAST.  I  will  give  away- 
One  Red  Top  Poet  DrUer  with  each  order  for  __  One  100-lb  Keg  of  Farmers'  Nails,  assorted 

1  »lre»„   i-penny   U>  gO-penny.   1   to  «  tiirhea 

long,  with  each  order  for  200  rds.  or  more 
of  woven  wire  fencing.     Only  one  keg  to  a 
to  a  customer.  customer. 
All  my  standard  fencing  In  the  sale  at  lowered  prices.  Including — 

Stiff-Stay  Fencing.    Wrap-Stay  Fencing  Red  Top  Steel  Fence  Post*.    Poultry  Fencing. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  will  welcome  thla  news.  They  know  my  regular  prices  art  low.  Tlilnk  of  the  ssrlng  when  law  prices  ara 
cut  seen  lower.     Send  for  mi    Kit  ICE  catalog  and  prlca  list  now.    Buy  fencing  In  June— and  sate  I 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  The  Fence  Man, 

Deat.   114,  431   Pacific   Finance  Bld|.,  Las  Angelas,  Cal. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RAISES 

BO  tenth  a  line  (average  ~i  words). 
For  while  space,  cuts  or  display  type, 
most  is  computed  aicording  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  15 
davs  bofore  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broud- 
«■»>  at  Eleventh.  LN  Angeles. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


_POULTRY^ 

MR.   XND~  M  Rs"~POU"lTRY   FARMER — 

The  baby  chick  season  is  just  starting,  and 
so  many  of  our  customers  have  compli- 
mented us  on  the  quality  of  the  chicks  they 
purchased  from  us  last  year  that  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  address  you  at  this  time  for  your 
order.  No  better  chicks  are  hatched  tl.an 
those  we  handle.  No  pullet  eggs  are  used, 
and  every  egg  that  goes  Into  the  incubators 
Is  selected  from  thoroughbred  flocks  that 
have  heen  Hoganized.    Prices  for  May  are  as 

,0l,ows:  60  100 

■White  Leghorns   »6 .00  $11.50 

Rl.ode   Island   Reds    9  00  18.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks    9-r>0  18.50 

Anconas   '?°«  18.00 

Brown    Leghorns    8.00  15.00 

Buff   Orpingtons    9.50  18.50 

May  we  not  have  your  order  again  this 
year  Conkey's  Buttermilk  Starting  Food 
will  raise  healthy  chicks. 

ANSEL   W.  ROBISON. 
1196-98  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif, 
p     s— WE    ARE    THE    PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS     FOR     BITKETE  INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS.    SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  Co- 
operative      Electric  Hatcheries. 
Thousands    vigorous    chicks,  turks 
everv     week     from     180-290  high 
_       ,  winter-egg.    clear   profit  producing 
Z90  |  White.     Brown.      Buff  Legl.ornx. 

larred.  White  Rocks.  Reds.  An- 
onas.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Brahmas.  Andaluslans.  This  sea- 
son 2595,  of  customers  send  repeat  orders  and 
many  neighbors.  •'Never  saw  such  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  beauty  in  chicks."  Six  orders 
came  through  him.  "Raised  every  Turk  last 
year,  outgrew  turks  costing  $10  more."  "My 
turks  beat  everything  In  valley."  It's  Turk 
Season!  Our  price,  ijuality  best.  Write:  Box 
O  13.  Nortl    Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
■We  hatch  from  pure-bred,  specially  selected, 
high  egg-record  flocks.  Hens  have  been 
closely  culled  and  mated  to  cockerels  from 
250-egg  strains.  Our  high-quality  chicks  will 
make  vou  the  biggest,  quickest  profits.  Leg- 
1  orns,  12>4c:  Reds.  164c;  Barred  Rocks, 
17Hc;  White  Wyandottes.  25c.  Sa*e  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  also  sell  incubators,  brood- 
ers and  supplies,  and  can  make  prompt  de- 
livery. EI. EC-CHICK  HATCHERIES.  Dept. 
"L."  Burbank.  Calif.  References:  State  Bank 

of  Burbank.  

CERTIFIED  While  Leghorn  quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg-producing  breeding  flocks,  inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices.  May  and  June.  $3.50  per  25: 
(6.50  per  50;  J 12  per  100.  Spe-ial  prices  600 
to  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  in  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 1898.  Our  experience  covers  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR  CO..  4.12  "tli  at..  Petaluma,  Calif. 
BABY    CHICKS— 12th    year   specializing  in 

properly  incubated  chicks — the  better  grade 
that  live  and  thrive.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Aivonas,  Black  Mi- 
norcas. White  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free  circular.  Order 
early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatcl.ery, 
Route  1.  Box  2«H.  King  Road.  San  Jose,  Calif. 
PETALUMA  HaTOHERY— Established  1902. 

Choice  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  selected 
heavv-laytng  breeding  stock,  inspected  and 
accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Chicks  during  May  and  June.  $12.50  per  100, 
$115  per  1000.  We  positively  guarantee  safe 
arrival  and  full  oount  of  good,  strong  chicks, 
and  no  questions  asked.  L.  W.  CLARK,  Box 
J55.    Petaluma,  Calif. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  ONLY! 


"WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  from  selected 
flocks  mated  with  males  I  avlng  pedigree 
record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297  eggs  per  year. 
Price  per  100:  April.  $12. 5":  May  and  June. 
$12.  Safe  arrival  full  count  live,  strong 
chicks  guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
Countv  Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER 
eating  catalog  *.I.  A.  Hanson.  Corvalis.  Or>. 


HANSONS  Pedigree  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  200-egg  flock  average  for  6  years. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inter- 
esting catalog.  J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvalis.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  from  good  stock,  well  mated 
REDUCED  PRICES  May.  June.  W.  Leg- 
horns, R.  I-  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Fine  lot  W.  Leghorn  pullets,  any 
quantity.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  P.  O.  Box  f.7<~,  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 
WATCH  US  GROW — Quality  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  the  season  of  1923. 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconaa.  Order 
early.    Olilen's  Hate)  erv.  Campbell.  Calif. 


SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties.  Hatching  each  week. 
LINGO-DEtSL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
duco  Sts..  Burbank.  Calif.  


BABY  CHICKS — Every  day.     Get  your  order 
,  In  early.   You  know  WHY.   Send  for  prices. 
T'ANCIKRK'    EXCHANGE.    640    South  Main 
St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif,  .  


Baby  Chicks — Leading  varieties,  stand,  bred. 

vigorous,  heavy  laying  stock.  Lowest  prices, 
best  quality;  postage  paid.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.    Superior  Poultry  Co..  Windsor,  Mo. 
SPENCER  TI'RKEN.  a  new  turkey-chicken. 

Large  fowl,  meat  turkey  flavor.  Average 
200  eggs.  Booklet  for  stamp.  SPENCER, 
B    1,   Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  


Fit  EE  HOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY. Petaluma,  Calif.  


BROWN    LEGHORN    baby    chicks,    $16  per 
1  i.n.    poultry  Equipment  Co..  B-pVbank.  Cal. 

"~"~~~"BEES  AND  HONEY 


Sweeping  Reductions  in  All 
Departments 

Three  carloads  of  Sash  and  Doors. 
Our  stock  of  new  and  second-hand  plumb- 
ing material  is  'complete. 

Let  us  submit  our  prices.    We  can  save  you 


ma 


Lumber  and  Shingles 

1x6  new  boards  for   $25  per  M 

1x8.  10  and  12  for  $26  per  M 

Star-A-Star  shingles  for  90c  a  bundle 

Redwood  rustic  for  '.  $40  per  M 

1x4  flooring,  new,  for  $39  per  M 

Second-hand  lath  for  30c  a  bundle 

Wall  board   $30  per  M 

Sash  and  Windows 

2.4x4.4  light  sash   $1.95  each 

14  light  .French  windows  in  pairs. 

12  light  double  hung  windows. 

12  light  French  windows 

6  light  porch  sash.  Hi"  and  t%". 

5   light  double  hung  windows,  off  center. 

2  light  double  hung  windows,  off  center. 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  the  above  al- 
ways on  hand,  from  1  6x2.6  up  to  4x5.1. 

Plumbing 

White  enameled  toilets.  Al,  complete,  for.. $26 

Valve  toilets,  1  &  -in.  connections  $10 

Sinks    *3  up 

Bath  tubs,  complete   $20 

Pipe  and  Fittings,  galvan- 
ized and  black,  used 
and  new. 

Paints 

I'aint.  good  quality,  21  colors  $2.50  gal. 

Paint,  good  quality,  19  colors  $1.75  gal. 

Send  for  color  cards. 

Second-hand  office  partitions  with  chipped 
plate  glass,  at  a  bargain 

10  wall  beds,  second-hand,  complete  with 
doors,  at  $22.50  each. 

Electric 

New  and  refinished  electric  fixtures,  sec- 
ond-hand wire,  sw  tches.  knobs  and  all  elec- 
tric supplies  at  half  price. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  new  electric 
supplies. 

We  are  the  only  wrecking  company  that 
has  its  own  mill,  spur  track  and  water  facili- 
ties for  handling  large  shipments  of  lumber 
and  building  materials. 

Dolan  Wrecking  &  Con- 
struction Co. 
1639  Market  St., 
_^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phones  Market  7011  and  Market  4264. 

"~~~Tujmb7ng1^  *" 

OiuiidPliiMM 


We  carry  ome  off  the 
largest  stocks  out 
the  coast  to  seBect 
from,  both  of  hSgh= 
grade  and  mediym 
price  ffixtores;  aflso 
some  d ef ec 1 5 v e 
ware,  traesporta- 
tfiomi  damage» 
Write  for  prices 
cataflogoeo  We  can 
save  you  money. 

641  Broadway 
Oakland 
^"nToSEfFOR  SALE' 


HOSE  SPECIAL 

A  limited  supply  of  fresh   "Pacific"  6-ply 
wrapped  hose  in  50-ft.  lengths,  with  couplings. 
Vj-inch   SI7E   $5    PER  SECTION 
•fc-inch  SIZE   $6   PER  SECTION 
ORDER   WHILE   IT  LASTS. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203   HOWARD  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BFEKREPING  taught.     Instruction  lessons. 
(Uuie  each.    Spencer  A  diaries,  Sawtelle.  Cal. 


PLANTS  AN^BULBS^ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Hardy.  field- 
grown  plants.  Vineless  Yam  our  specialty 
higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hall,  one- 
half  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Nancy  Hall.  Georgia  Yam  anil  Yellow  Jer 
seys.  Better  plants  at  lower  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  in  various  quanliti*-*  STONE  & 
STEVENSON.  410  Security  Bldg,,  Los  Angeles. 


GIANT   WINTER  ItHl'HARD  PLANTS— Now 
$1  per  dozen.    F.  R.  Walker.  Puente.  Calif. 

Wll 


0     BLOODED     TURKEYS — Eggs  and 
tk   for  sale.      Prli  es  right       Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  rare  of.  Jen- 
klns.  the  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box  148,  Burbank. 
HART'S    MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS 
and  eggs.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements.  Calif. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


NEW  AND 


QUALITY  GUARANTEED 
QUANTITY  UNLIMITED 
LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
A  few  of  the  principal  items 

NEW  PERFECT  STOCK 

5  cross  panel   Doors,  $2.85  to  $.3.90*. 
panel   Pine  Veneered.  $3. 

Front  Doors.  $7  up. 

French    Doors,  glazed,   10  to  15  light.  $6.55 
to  $8.85. 

Rabbeted  Pairs.  20  light,  $13.S0  per  pair. 
Garage  Doors,  average  $20  per  pair. 
Screen     Doors,     galvanized.     panel  bottom. 
$3.75. 

French    Windows,    rabbeted    pairs.    $3.10  to 
$6.55  pair. 

French  Cupboard  Doors.  $4  to  $5  per  pair. 

light  Windows.  $1.75  and  up. 
Ail    of    above    glazed.      Hundreds   of  other 

styles,  etc. 

6  light  Sash.   $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Weather  Shield   outside  or  Inside   Paint.  $2 
per  gallon. 

10.000  rolls  Ready   Roofing.   $1   to   $3.50  per 

roll. 

Poultry  Netting,  one  and  two  mesh,  galvan- 
ized. $2.40  to  $14.80  per  roll.  150  lln.  feet. 
Barb  Wire,   $::.65  and  $1  so  roll 
Galvanized  corrugated   26  gauge  Iron.  $6.75. 
5   ft.   perfect  Tubs.   $25  each. 
Basins.   $6.40  to  $15. 
Toilet  Combinations.  $25. 
Sinks.  $6.50. 

Boilers.    Urinals.    Hoppers.    Pips,    Soil  and 

Sewer  Pipe,  Malleable  and  Cast  Fittings. 
Nails.  $4.40  hi™ 

SPECIAL  SALE 

SECOMl-HAXD  M'MBER 
Go«»d  T.  A  G.   KIoorlnK.  $30  per  M. 
Reject  Floorlnp  for  sheathing,  $2*>  per  M 
Short  2x4   mixed   lengths.   $lx  per  M. 
Short  2x6  mixed  lenjrth*.   $20  per  M. 
1,000,00)1   feet   sound   choice  dimension  stock 

at  lowest  prices.  S 
Quantities   sertind-hand   doors,  (sash,  plumb- 
in)?,  etc.,  et<\ 
We  guarantee   every  shipment.     Tour  satis- 
faction  our    In  rices  t    advertising  asset. 
OFT    OI'R  ESTIM4TR. 

iYMON  BROS. 


WRECKERS 


1513  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
.YARDS:      OAKLAND    AND  ALAMEDA. 


_J^RM^AJ^DJF^R^LE__ 

th!T"V;hXrlTTs~~^a~Vkks^  s^sTfTm""of~Tn^ 
tensive  poultry  and  berry 

FARMS 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  Is  now  being  estoh- 
lisl  ed  at  Owensmouth.  California.  26  miles 
from  L*wi  Angeles.  Wrrlte  for  literature. 
CHARLES   WEEKS.    Owensm>ot>i.  Calif. 


CLARKADOTA  FIQS 

We  are  offering  a  few  choice  acres  of  land, 
planted  to  figs,  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Stockton.  The  Ideal  location  of  this  property 
gives  It  a  real  estate  value  far  In  excess  of 
any  other  fig  land  offered  the  public.  Write 
for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  full  In- 
formation. 

CLARKADOTA   FIG  PLA  NTATIONS. 
201    Flatlron  Bulldlne. 
San    Francisco.  Calif.  


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easv  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep,  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  tl  orough  drainage: 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write   owners.    SUTTER    BASIN  COMPANY. 

California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif.  

80     ACRES — Madera.      Good    sandy  loam: 
level:     plenty     water:     hog-tight  fence: 
countv  road  two  sides;  $150  an  acre,  terms: 
less   for  cash.     BOX    124.    Livingston. _ Calif 

v    FARMS  WANTED  

CASH    BUYERS    want    western    farms..  De- 
scribe snd  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED — Male 


EARN   $110*  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Po*lt  Inn 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opport un  I ies. 
Write  for  free  booklet  G-91,  Standard  Busi- 
ness  Training  Inst.,   Huffalo.    N\  Y. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction  

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen.  mcl  an- 
lcs.  send  today  for  free  copy  America's 
most  popular  motor  magazine.  Contains  help- 
ful articles  on  overhauling,  repairing.  Ignition, 
carburetors,  batteries,  etc.-  AUTOMOBILE 
DIGEST.  606  Bullcr  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O. 
HEMSTITCHING.  Plcotlng  attachment.  Fits 
any  mach.  Artistic  work.  Illustration,  de- 
scrlp.    B.  Krnfft.  Box  896-OF.  San  Fran  .  Cal. 

~~~CIGARS  ANDJT^ACCO^^ 

kknTTT^ky^natT^al  leaf  TOBACCO— 
Chewing:  5  pounds.  $1.75:  10  pounds,  $3. 
Smoking:  5  pounds.  $1.25:  10  pounds.  $2:  20 
pounds.  $3.50.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.     FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 

B A CCO  UNION.  Pad ucah.  Ky.  

DIRECT       FROM    FACTORY — 5-ln..  Cuban 
Twisters.  lang  filler.     Sweet  as  a  nut,  $4 
per  100.    Cigar  clippings.  60c. per  lb  FRANK 
MILLER,  1208  W.   8th  St..   I«o«  Ange1e*._ 

fANKST~PiPE  AND^WWDMJLLS 

^5RuTlT~"w I NDM ILLs'l^'Tanks.  pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  Irrlgat.  pipe,  all  sizes,  used. 
\.  9  In.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tsnks.  all  sizes: 
largs  used  redwood  tanks  DEMMITT  CO.. 
120  N    Main      Yards.   8)6   Yale.  Lea  Angel.-* 


Clean  Chick  House 

AFTER  a  thorough  sweeping  of  the 
entire  interior  of  the  building,  with 
special  reference  to  the  rafters,  mix  a 
1-50  solution  of  sheep  dip  and  drench 
the  room  from  the  ceiling  down.  Scrub 
the  floor  until  it  is  clean  enough  to 
serve  as  a  food  platter. 
"  Then  start  the  stove  and  run  it  for  a 
week  at  a  good  temperature.  This  will 
hatch  out  any  mites  that  may  be  in  the 
cracks  of  the  walls  or  floor.  Give  the 
room  another  drenching  with  sheep  dip. 
this  time  to  kill  insects.  After  a  thor- 
ough drying  the  building  will  be  a  safe 
place  for  chicks. 

Instead  of  the  fine  chaff  or  sand 
usually  advised,  we  use  coarse  straw — 
the  coarser  the  better — for  the  brooding 
room.  Chaff  is  apt  to  pack  and  make 
the  floor  moldy.  Chicks  will  work 
holes  into  sand,  which  are  death  traps 
for  the  weaker  ones,  as  they  get  Into 
the  holes  and  the  other  chicks  pile  on 
top  of  them  and  smother  them. 

Coarse  straw  permits  air  circulation 
beneath  the  chicks,  keeps  the  floor  dry. 
and  lessens  the  danger  of  suffocation 
when  the  chicks  pile  up.  The  droppings 
work  down  into  the  litter,  leaving  the 
surface  clean,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  chaff  or  sand.  Once  a  day  the 
straw  should  be  well  shaken  up,  then 
srrfoothed  down  for  the  night. — C.  E. 
ARMSTRONG.  Oregon. 

Cement  Poultry  Troughs 

I MAKE  my  own  cement  watering 
troughs.  Use  two  boxes,  one  about 
two  inches  longer  a4id  wider  than  the 
other  one.  Put  two  inches  of  concrete 
in  the  bottom  of  the  larger  box.  Then 
set  In  the  smaller  box  and  fill  cement 
all  around  it  to  the  depth  you  want  the 
trough.  Let  this  set  and  harden,  filling 
the  inner  box  with  water. 

After  three  days,  knock  the  outside 
box  carefully  away.  Then  remove  the 
Inner  box.  taking  it  to  pieces,  if  neces- 
sary. A  cement  trough  made  In  this 
manner  will  last  for  years  and  Is  easily 
cleaned  with  a  broom.  For  chicks  and 
goslings,  pastboard  boxes  may  be  used 
for  forms  instead  of  wooden  boxes.  You 
can  make  the  troughs  as  deep  or  as 
shallow  as  you  like. 

Little  Muscovy  ducks  like  to  play  in 
shallow  troughs  of  water.  The  latter 
should  be  swept  out  twice  a  day  and  re- 
filled with  fresh  water. 

A  cement  trough  2  feet  wide,  3  feet 
long  and  1  foot  deep  is  large  enough  for 
a  dozen  grown  ducks.  This  should  be 
cleaned  out  at  least  once  a  day. — MRS. 
M.  J.  FLICKINGER.  

Preparing  Chick  Land 

LAND  for  raising  little  chickens 
should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean, 
free  from  disease  germs,  and  have 
plenty  of  fresh,  green  feed  growing 
upon  it.  Don"t  attempt  to  raise  chicks 
in  an  old  yard,  which  may  be  infected 
with  spores  of  disease. 

About  three  nionths  before  the  chicks 
are  to  be  turned  onto  the  land  it  should 
be  well  sprinkled  with  air-slaked  lime, 
which  will  kill  almost  any  germs  which 
may  have  been  carried  over  from  the 
previous  season.  Plow  the  ground, 
then  spade  up  the  corners,  taking  care 
that  the  entire  surface  has  been  turned 
under.  Work  the  ground  down  smooth 
and  level,  as  holes  and  rtitB  are  dan- 
gerous places  for  little* chicks. 

Sow  to  any  crop  that  will  make  ten- 
der, green  feed.  We  sow  the  farther 
half  of  the  yards  to  winter  wheal  and 
the  part  next  to  the  brooder  house  to 
Dwarf  Lssex  rape.  The  chicks  relish 
the  young  rape,  and  the  wheat  soon 
provides  shade  for  them  and  protection 
from  hawks.  Fruit  trees  are  fine  for 
the  chicken  yard  — C.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 
Oregon. 

Convenient  Brush  Sled 

ON  THE  Ihmsen  ranch,  at  VIctorville, 
Cal.,  a  sled  is  used  to  haul  prim- 
ings out  of  an  SO-acre  pear  and  apple 
orchard.  This  contrivance  is  made  with 
a  body  8  feet  by  12  feet,  on  pine  run- 
ners 3x6,  seven  feet  long,  placed  four 
feet  apart.  Hauled  by  two  horses,  It 
has  proved  to  be  a  great  time-saver. 

A  rope  two  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  sled  is  fastened  to  the 
baci;  of  the  bed  and  laid  along  its 
length.  The  brush  is  piled  on  top  of 
.this.  When  the  load  is  hauled  out 
v.  here  it  is  to  be  dumped  the  horses  are 
unhitched  and  brought  around  to  the 
ti  n  i  hooked  to  the  rope,  pulling 
the  entire  load  off  the  sled  In  about  45 
seconds.  The  entire  cost  of  lumber  and 
labor  for  this  sled  was  less  than  $10. — 
C.   H.  CODSHAIX. 
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Shrubs  for  Home  Grounds 


By  E.  S.  CALLAWAY 


FOR  tall,  columnar  effects  the  Ital- 
ian cypress  Is  generally  preferred. 
It  is  hardy,  free  from  pests,  clean 
and  effective.  At  the  time  of  planting 
It  must  be  staked,  providing  support 
clear  to  the  tip.  else  a  crooked  trunk 
will  result.  It  does  not  grow  straight 
and  staunch  and  for  this  reason  often  Is 
planted  in  clumps  of  two  and  three,  so 
that  Ihe  shrulis  will  support  each  other. 
I  As  the  cypress  grows  older  it  is  apt 
to  become  too  tall  and  ill-shaped.  The 
Headers  should  be  thinned  out  properly 
and  thev  may  have  to  be  tied  in.  in  or- 
■der  to  keep  tb"  shrub  neat  and  compact. 
■  Be  sure  to  get  the  true  Italian  cypress. 
It  Is  more  expensive  than  the.  other 
■orts.  but  Is  well  worth  the  difference 
in  price,  having  slender,  stiff  limbs, 
which  grow  In  eompact  form.  The  Arl- 
■pna  and  Monterey  cypresses  are  too 
large  for  small  grounds. 

I BHRUB  FOR  PILLAR  EFFECTS 

Eugenia  Myrtifolia  Is  one  of  the  best 
pyramid-shaped  shrubs.  It  is  of  me- 
dium height,  symmetrical  and  clean. 
The  new  leaves  are  brownish  green, 
changing  to  a  grass  green  as  they  grow 
Older.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  for 
pillar  effects.  It  Is  not  entirely  hardy, 
put  thrives  In  Southern  California.  It 

n  expensive,  but  worth  the  cost. 

}  The  black-stemmed  plttosporum  takes 
on  a  pillar  or  tapering  shape.  It  Is  al- 
ways clean  and  thin-branched,  with 
black-stemmed,  olive-green  leaves. 
Specimens  with  a  central  stem  are  fine 
to  plant  in  corners  or  in  Tront  of  pillars. 
Come  varieties  grow   into  small  trees 


and  can  be  trained  in  various  shapes. 
Their  chief  beauty  lies  in  leaf  coloring, 
although  they  bear  beautiful  blossoms 
and  berries. 

Berried  bushes  lead  in  popularity,  ow- 
ing to  their  showiness,  but  are  fitted 
only  for  deep  corners  and  roomy  spaces, 
as  they  will  not  stand  severe  cutting 
back. 

RED    BERRY    IS  EFFECTIVE 

The  red  berry  (cotoneaster  pannosa) 
is  a  very  common  shrub  for  roomy 
places  and  when  thinned  out — not  cut 
back — is  loaded  with  bright  red  berries 
all  winter.  The  leaves  are  gray-green 
and   very  effective  in  appearance. 

The  Christmas  berry  (Crataegus) 
bears  an  even  brighter  red  berry.  The 
branches  are  stiffer  and  less  pendulent. 
thorny,  with  leaves  of  a  rich,  dark  green. 
A  very  attractive  shrub,  quite,  pest-free. 

The  yellow  berry  <  <_otoneas;er  au^tist- 
Ifolia)  Is  another  very  attractive  bush, 
bearing  loads  of  yellow  berries;  thorny, 
stiff,  always  clean  and  attractive. 

The  variegated  plttosporum  veronica 
and  silver  evonymus  give  hardy  plants 
for  special  effects.  The  golden  evony- 
mus and  golden  privet  are  hardy,  yel- 
low-leaved shrubs. 

The  abulia  is  one  of  our  best  shrubs 
for  foliage  and  blossoms.  The  hyperl- 
cums,  jasmines,  barberries,  brooms  are 
preferred  for  yellow  blossoms.  The 
heathers,  hibiscus,  baby  breath,  bridal 
wreath,  bottle  brush,  escallonlas,  hy- 
drangeas, flowering  almonds  and  peach 
are  all  good  shrubs  and  very  free  from 
pests. 


Fruit  Tree  Pruning  Suggestions 


I"  T  REQUIRES  more  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  thought  properly  to 
prune  a  tree  than  to  perform  any  other 
kind  of  orchard  work.  Pruning  Is  both 
An  art  and  a  science,  and  should  be 
considered  as  such,  not  only  by  the 
amateur  orchardist.  but  by  experi- 
enced horticulturists. 

Too  often  trees  are  butchered  by 
Irresponsible.  Inexperienced  laborers, 
whose  only  object  is  to  finish  the  job 
M  quickly  as  possible,  regardless  of 
results.  Much  pruning  is  done  by  con- 
tract at  so  much  per  tree.  To  the  ex- 
perienced orchardist  this  plan  is  unsat- 
isfactory. During  the  past  few  years, 
however,  it  has  been  a  case  of  getting 
the  work  done  In  any  way  possible, 
owing  to  the  shortuge  of  labor. 
■  In  order  successfully  to  prune  a  fruit 
tree  the  workman  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  way  in  which  the  different  trees 
hear.    Kor  example,  the  Tragedy,  Sugar 


and  French  prune  require  little,  If  any. 
pruning  after  they  reach  maturity, 
while  the  Burbank.  Wickson,  Climax. 
Santa-  Rosa  and  many  other  varieties 
of  plums  require  considerable  pruning. 

PROVING  VALUE  OF  PRUNING 

The  need  of  this  work  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  falling  to  prune  pnrt  of 
the  foregoing  varieties  one  or  two  sea- 
sons, then  pruning  all  of  the  trees  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  noting  the  ton- 
nage of  fruit  produced  by  the  pruned 
and  nonpruned  trees. 

The  matter  of  pruning  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  time  the  tree  is 
planted.  The  first  few  years  are  as 
Important  in  the  life  of  a  fruit  tree  as 
they  are  In  a  child's  life.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  foundation  of  the  future 
productiveness  of  the  tree  and  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  character 
of  the  child  are  established.  "As  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  Is  inclined." — W. 
S.  KILMNOSWORTH. 


Good  Flowers  for  Shady  Locations 


The  anemone  or  wind-flower  will 
grow  In  the  shady  spot  or  in  the  sun- 
shine, being  a  hardy  perennial  which 
Teeeeds  •  iisclf  year  after  year.  It 
makes  an  excellent  low  border,  grow- 
ing only  about  a  foot  In  height.  The 
flowers  are  cup-shaped,  pure  white. 
White  and  yellow  ofr  pink,,  usually 
Woomlng  from  August  to  November. 
■  The  antirrhinum  or  snapdragon  will 
grow  nicely  out  doors  in  the  partially 
•haded  garden.  It  should  be  sown  in 
flats  In  the  iniei  io'-  enmities  and  trans- 
planted later  <;lve  the  plants 
about  a  foot  of  space  in  the  garden. 
Though  the  antirrhinum  is  a  tender 
perennial  which  will  live  through  the 


cold  weather  if  protected,  It  is  usually 
treated  as  an  annual  and  the  seed  is 
sown  each  year. 

Searletflax  is  a  continuous  producer 
of  bright,  crimson  flowers.  It  is  a 
self-seeder,  growing  about  two  feet 
high.  It  does  very  nicely  in  the 
shade,  though  blooming  more  pro- 
fusely where  there  is  sunshine  dur- 
ing half  the  day.  The  plants  should 
be  set  about  a  foot  apart  when  trans- 
planted, or  thinned  to  that  distance 
if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  garden. 
It  succeeds  best  in  soil  enriched  with 
decomposed  manure.  In  fact,  well  fer- 
tilized soil  is  preferred  by  most  flow- 
ers.—HELEN  TEMPLE. 


I  Chick  Feeding  Method 

WE  FEED  our  chicks  in  cool  rooms 
adjoining  the  warm  rooms,  the 
latter  being  1(5  feet  square  and  the 
former  4  by  16  feet.  The  floors  of  the 
feed  rooms  are  covered  with  chaff,  to 
force  scratching  exercise. 

Chick  feed  is  given  at  daylight.  Every 
little  bird  must  turn  out  for  this  event, 
to  permit  the  warm  room  to  be  aired 
and  the  litter  to  be  shaken  up.  The 
drinking  troughs  then  are  filled  with 
buttermilk. 

At  8  o'clock  the  chicks  are  given  a 
plentiful  supply  of  kale,  and  at  10 
o'clock  another  feed  of  grain — wheat, 
oats  and  corn.  A  third  light  ration  of 
chick  feed  is  given  at  2  o'clock  and  a 
final  heayy  »ne  a  half  hour  before  dusk. 
The  drinking  troughs  are  refilled  at  3 
o'clock  and  a  fresh  supply  of  kale 
brought.  in_ C.  E.  ARMSTRONG.  a 


Slitting  the  Bark 

PERIODICALLY,  we  have  discus- 
sions as  to  the  advisability  of  cut- 
ting the  bark  of  "hidebound"  trees. 
Certain  quack  tree  doctors  have  ruined 
many  trees  by  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  knife;  some,  scientists  laugh  at  the 
suggestion  of  such  treatment.  Others, 
however,  as  well  as  many  practical 
growers,  believe  this  plan  both  feasible 
and  desirable  under  certain  conditions. 
They  point  out  it  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage for  "bringing  back"  old  neg- 
lected trees  which  have  become  bark- 
bound,  but  even  in  such  an  orchard  it 
Is  believed  the  work  should  be  done  In 
the  spring  In  order  to  minimize,  dan- 
ger of  frost  injury. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPORTS  BUTTER 
During  February  there  were  received 

at   the   Ban   Francisco   market  82,44!) 

pounds  of  butter  from  outside  States, 

principally   Oregon,   according  to  the 

California  Dairy  Council,  . , 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

will  do  it ! 

Its  use  is  simple — merely  insert  from  lVa  to  2 
ounces  (a  large  spoonful)  of  flakes  in  every 
opening  and  cover  the  hole  securely  with  a 
shovelful  of  earth.  In  contact  with  the  moist- 
ture  of  the  earth  it  generates  Hydrocyanic 
Acid — an  extremely  poisonous  gas,  which  dif- 
fuses quickly  throughout  the  burrow  and  which 
no  animal  can  withstand.  There  is  no  storage 
or  handling  problem  With 

Aero  Brand  Calcium  Cyanide 

It  is  non-explosive,  non-inflammable,  and  is 
shipped  in  tight  metal  drums.  100  pounds  will 
treat  800  to  1000  holes. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Azusa,  California: 

25-pound  drums — 19c  per  pound 
100-pound  drums — 18c  per  pound 
200-pound  drums — 17c  per  pound 

TERMS — Remittance  with  order;  or  sight  draft  with 
bill  of  lading  for  freight  shipment;  or  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
Advise  where  shipment  is  to  be  made  and  whether  by 
freight  or  express. 

Write  for  further  information  or  prices 
in  carload  lots. 


P.O.BOXE5 
AZUSA ,  CALIFORNIA 


DESIGNED  TO  CONI'OKM  TO 
'J  tlli   HABITS  OF  TIIK  M.Y. 


AVIS  SANITARY  FLY  TRAPS 

Catch  Flies  Where  Others  Fail. 

Especially  adapted  for  outdoor  use  around 
dairy  barns,  stables,  city  parks,  hotels, 
restaurants,  back  doors— in  fact,  everywhere 
flies  breed. 

USE  THIS  TRAP 

It  Just  Gathers  Them  In. 

A  trial  is  most  convincing.  The  use  of  one 
trap  leads  to  another.  These  traps  are  an 
absolute  necessity  In  exterminating  the 
deadly  poisonous  fly.  Full  directions  ac- 
company each  trap,  telling  how  to  bait  it  to 
attract  the  flies. 

Better  Be   Safe   Than  Sorry. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  them,  order 
direct  from  us. 

Manufactured  by 

AVIS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Pomona,  Calif. 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper  Until  You've  Read  the  Ad» 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


MAY  27,  19H 


How 

io  make  Perfect 

mandjQlty 

Anyone  who  will  follow  a  simple  Certo 
recipe  can  now  make  perfect  jam  or  jelly 
with  any  kind  of  fruit.  Certo,  the  jellifying 
property  of  fruit,  is  the  reason.  It  contains 
no  gelatine  nor  preservative  and  is  highly 
endorsed  by  food  authorities.  With  Certo 
you  preserve  all  the  color,  flavor  and  aroma 
of  fully  ripened  fruit ;  boiling  period  is  only 
one  minute;  no  juice  is  boiled  away,  and 
expense  by  Certo  Process  is  less  per  jar 
than  old  method. 


Ceato 


A.  (Surejell) 
I  "Mother  Natures  Year-Round  Jell  Maker* 

Valuable  Recipe  Book  with  every  bottle.  Certo  if 
■old  by  grocers  everywhere,  or  sent  postpaid  for  35 
cents  with  Recipe  Book. 

Pe&in  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

1040  East  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 
In  Canada  tend  40c  for  trial  bottle  with  Recipe  Book  to 
|   Douglas  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ontario,  Canada 

Try  this  Crushed  Strawberry  Jam 

For  this  jam  it  is  necessary  that  each  berry  be 
broken  up.  Therefore,  crush  about  2  quarts  ripe 
berries  in  separate  portions,  so  that  each  berry 
Is  mashed.  This  allows  fruit  to  Quickly  absorb 
the  sugar  during  the  short  boil.  Measure  *  level 
cups  (2  lbs.)  crushed  berries  into  large  kettle, 
add  7  level  cups  (S  lbs.)  sugar  and  mix  well. 
Use  hottest  Are  and  stir  constantly  before  and 
while  boiling.  Boil  hard  for  one  full  minute, 
remove  from  Are  and  stir  In  V4  bot- 
tle (scant  cup)  Cesto.  From  time 
jam  i9  taken  oft*  fire  allow  to  stand 
not  over  3  minutes,  by  the  clock, 
before  pouring.  In  the  meantime 
skim,  and  stir  occasionally  to  cool 
sliuhtly.  Then  pour  quickly.  If  in 
open  glasses  paraffin  at  once.  If  in 
jars  seal  at  once  and  invert  for 
10  minutes  to  sterilize  the  tops. 

Use  same  recipe  for 
Raspberry.  Black- 
berry  or  Loganberry 
jam. 


"DURO" 
Water  Systems 

The  all-round  water  system  for 
household  use.  Supplies  the 
home,  grounds,  stock,  etc,  and 
affords  fire  protection.  Strong, 
simple,  quiet  -  running,  entirely 
automatic  in  operation.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &.  SUPPLY  CO. 

420  Third.  Dept  D 
Los  Angeles 


69  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for   Kvery  thing   Nettled   in  the 
f'Hre  of  HffN 
fteml  for  lute  price  li-t  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

ISM  Fa.  15th  St.,  I.im  Angeles.  (  al. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


Find  Avocado  Sterility  Secret 

Scientists  Learn  How  to  Make  Avocadoes  Rear. 
Successful  Commercial  Culture  Believed  Assured 
By  R.  W.  HODGSON 


Extension  Service,  V 

IT  NOW  appears  that  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  avocado 
culture  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
has  been  finally  overcome,  or  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  solved,  as  a  result  of 
pollenation  studies  made  during  recent 
months  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout,  director  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  located  at 
Pomona  College,  Claremont. 

Ever  since  the  avocado  was  intro- 
duced into  California  a  most  perplexing 
problem  has  been  the  peculiar  behavior 
of  individual  trees,  and  sometimes  solid 
blocks  of  trees,  including  two  or  three 
standard  varieties.  Consistent  produc- 
tion of  good  crops  Is  a  quality  which 
comparatively  few  varieties  apparently 
have  possessed. 

Occasionally  a  heavy  crop  was  pro- 
duced and  in  certain  localities  good 
crops  have  been  the  rule,  but  taken  by 
and  large  the  crops  borne  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory  and  altogether 
disappointing  as  compared  with  the 
tremendous  crops  produced  by  a  few 
of  the  original  parent  trees. 

FRUIT  IS  SELF-STERILE 

Now  it  is  all  explained  by  the  Inter- 
esting findings  made  by  Dr.  Stout, 
which  Indicate  rather  conclusively  that 
the  majority  of  the  varieties  grown  are 
self-sterile  and  require  cross-pollena- 
tlon  for  setting  and  maturing  fruit. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated, 
he  finds,  by  the  fact  that  certain  va- 
rieties are  practically  inter-sterlle  and 
do  not  set  fruit  In  large  quantities, 
even  though  planted  side  by  side.  He 
also  finds  that  certain  varieties  fail  to 
set  satisfactory  crops  when  planted  to- 
gether, even  though  they  are  not  inter- 
sterlle. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  male 


niversity  of  California 

and  female  parts  of  the  flowers  do  not 
function  during  the  same  hours.  At 
certain  periods  of  the  day  the  pistils 
are  in  a  receptive  condition.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  stamens  are  not 
shedding  pollen.  Dr.  Stout  has  deter- 
mined a  remarkable  periodicity  in  this 
regard,  and  finds  that  not  only  does 
this  hold  true  for  practically  every 
variety,  but  there  are  a  number  of  va- 
rieties which,  although  Inter-fertile, 
fall  to  set  crops,  even  though  planted 
together — on  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  overlapping  of  the  two 
periods. 

INTERPLANTING  BENEFICIAL. 

It  has  been  found  that  certain  vari- 
eties do  overlap  satisfactorily,  however, 
and-  these  varieties,  when  planted  to- 
gether, rarely  fall  to  produce  heavy 
crops.  Among  those  which  can  be  said 
to  be  good  cross-pollenizers  are  the 
Dickinson  and  the  Fuerte.  All  prin- 
cipal varieties  are  now  being  tested  in 
this  regard,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
Dr.  Stout  hopes  to  be  able  to  offer  a 
complete  list  of  satisfactory  pollenizing 
varieties. 

Dr.  Stout  has  learned  that  the  Influ- 
ence of  girdling,  which  has  long  been 
known  frequently  to  aid  in  the  setting 
of  crops,  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  nutritional  disturbance  follow- 
ing girdling  causes  an  overlapping  of 
the  period  when  the  pistils  are  recep- 
tive and  the  stamens  are  discharging 
pollen,  which  results  in  the  fertilization 
of  flowers  and  the  setting  of  fruit. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
these  discoveries  constitute  the  most 
Important  advances  of  recent  years  in 
avocado  culture,  and  their  application. 
It  Is  believed,  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  rapid  advancement  of  the 
industry. 


It  "Raises"  Bread— Why  Not  Hogs? 

Ordinary  Yeast  Proxies  Valuable  Addition  to  Snine  Ration 
on  Santa  Barbara  Count  v  Ranch 


AN  AVERAGE  increase  in  monthly 
gain  of  more  than  seven  pounds, 
at  the  slight  additional  cost  of  30  cents 
per  head  per  month,  as  a  result  of 
feeding  yeast  to  hogs,  is  reported  by 
Thos.  F.  Dinsmore,  manager  of  the  fa- 
mous Ortega  Underhlll-  Rancho, '  near 
Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 

"Our  experience  has  convinced  me 
of  the  value  of  yeast  in  the  swine  ra- 
tion," asserted  Mr.  Dinsmore  recently, 
"and  no  doubt  we  shall  get  even  better 
results  with  the  dried  yeast  now  used 
for  poultry  feeding.  Our  early  experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  the  com- 
pressed cake  used  by  bakers." 

Three  lots  of  Hampshire  hogs  were 
fed  in  the  original  experiment.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  ration,  the  first 
pen  received  a  light  allowance  of  yeast, 
costing  Vt  cent  a  day.  The  second  was 
given  twice  as  much,  and  the  third  re- 
ceived a  large  quantity,  costing  4  cents 
per  head  per  day. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
these  pigs  were  making  an  average 
monthly  gain  of  23  pounds."  Mr.  Dins- 
more stated.  "The  first  pen  made  a 
slight  gain,  the  second  increased  to  32 
pounds,  and  the  third,  although  mak- 
ing enormous  gains  at  first,  finally 
showed  such  ill  effects  that  two  died, 
one  had  to  be  killed,  and  another  was 
ruined  for  breeding  or  market.  This 
latter  animal  developed  a  peculiar  ail- 
ment which  veterinarians  diagnosed 
as  breaking  down  of  certain  body  cells, 
evidently  due  to  overstimulation. 

"Our  natural   conclusions,  therefore, 


were  that  the  moderate  feeding  was 
beneficial  and  the  heavier  dose  very 
harmful."  Mr.  Dinsmore  pointed  out. 
"It  is  quite  evident  yeast  is  a  sort- of 
tonic,  furnishing  valuable  vitamines 
and  increasing  the  appetite.  It  seems 
also  to  bring  about  greater  assimilation 
of  the  regular  ration." 

One  valuable  conclusion  reached  by 
Mr.  Dinsmore  is  that  even  In  small 
quantities  yeast  should  not  be  fed  con- 
sistently over  a  long  period.  "Two 
weeks  on  and  two  weeks  off,"  is  the 
rule  finally  adopted  at  the  Underhlll 
ranch.. 

It  is  explained  that  the  tonic  effect 
of  the  yeast  continues  for  ten  days  or 
more  after  a  two  weeks'  period  of  ad- 
ministration. Then  the  animals  begin 
to  "go  back"  if  not  given  the  yeast. 
Therefore  it  Is  administered  for  two 
weeks  more,  and  again  discontinued  for 
an  equal  period.  If  fed  constantly, 
without  a  "break,"  the  yeast  seems  to 
lose  some  of  its_  tonic  properties,  Mr. 
Dinsmore  says,  and  the  animals  do  not 
gain  as  rapidly  as  when  fed  according 
to  the  above  plan. 

"So  impressed  were  we  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  our  experiments." 
concluded  the  Santa  Barbara  stockman, 
"that  we  believe  yeast  may  take  the 
place  of  alfalfa  in  feeding  or  breeding 
establishments  where  pasture  or  green 
feeds  are  unavailable.  No  doubt  it  will 
prove  very  valuable,  therefore,  to  farm- 
ers who  operate  upon  high-priced  land 
and  who  cannot  depend  upon  a  regular 
supply  of  green  stuff." — J.  C.  K. 


Feeding  Yeast  to  Chicks  and  Ducks 


SO  many  ORCHARD  and  FARM  read- 
ers have  written  for  directions  for 
feeding  yeast  to  ducks  and  chicks  that 
I  believe  a  description  of  the  methods 
which  have  proved  so  successful  will  be 
of  general  interest: 

Soak  a  package  of  any  good  yeast  in 
a  half -gallon  of  warm  water.  When  all 
the  yeast  is  soft,  add  a  pint  of  mashed 
potatoes,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a 
soft  batter.  Let  the  mixture  rise,  then 
stir  in  enough  cornmeal  to  make  a  stiff, 
crumbly  mass. 

Spread  out  on  boards  to  dry.  Do  not 
spread  on  paper  or  cardboard,  as  these 
materials  absorb  moisture  and  strength. 
After  drying,  the  material  may  be  sacked 
and  put  away  for  use.  If  stored  In  a 
dry  place  it  will  keep  a  year. 

Feed  one  pint  of  yeast  crumbs  mixed 
with  bran  or  scraps  of  bread,  wet  scratch 
feed  or  any  other  kind  of  mash  used, 
o  o-ie  dozen  hens  or  ducks.  This  is  suf- 
ficient for  one  day.  Feed  nothing  else 
on  lhe  day  yeast  is  mixed  with  the 
mj        The  yeast  should  be  fed  two  or 


three  days  each  week.  I  prefer  a  moist 
mixture. 

For  small  chicks  or  goslings,  simply 
crumb  the  yeast  mixture  fine  and  feed 
it  three  times  a  week.  Of  course  other 
feed  must  be  given  on  the  days  when 
yeast  is  not  fed.  I  burn  all  pieces  of 
boards  and  other  wood  scrap  and  mix 
the  ashes  and  charcoal  with  the  mash. 
I  keep  plenty  of  grit.  sand,  gravel  and 
oyster  shells  where  the  chicks  can  pick 
up  these  materials  whenever  they  wish. 
—MRS.  M.  J.  FI.ICKINGER. 


DRINK   CIDER  IN  SUMMER 

Tradition  and  sentiment  unite  In 
popularizing  cider  as  a  Thanksgiving 
beverage,  but  it  is  better  suited  for 
summer  drinking,  according  to  dietetic 
authorities.  Although  grape  juice  is 
consumed  chiefly  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, it  is  said  to  bu  a  good  blood  food 
and  therefore  more  suitable  for  winter 
consumption. 


Halford's  Ducks  Pay 

(Continued  from  1'age  S) 
districts,  picking  up  small  lots  of 
ducks  at  his  own  price  and  then 
dumping  them  on  the  market  in  compeJ 
tltion  with  the  graded,  selected,  sclenJ 
tiflcally-fattened  fowls  of  the  commerl 
clal  producers.  But  buyers  are  learning! 
to  know  the  good  ducks  and  once  a  pro-< 
ducer  establishes  a  reputation  he  findd 
little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  stock] 
I  never  "peddle"  my  birds.  I  don't  take 
any  stuff  off  the  place  until  it  Is  sold.  ] 
"I  have  one  Jewish  customer  who  buys 
100  or  more  green  ducks  at  a  time  and 
several  Chinese  dealers  who  are  regulal 
customers.  The  bulk  of  the  green  ducka 
are  used  by  these  two  races,  and  unless 
consumption  by  the  general  public  can 
be  increased.  I  could  not  offer  much 
encourage  men  t  to  anyone  who  might 
consider  large-scale  production.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  that  the  public  is  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  the  delicious  qualities 
of  young  duck,  and  I  believe  the  general 
demand  will  grow  from  year  to  yean 
while  more  and  more  families  are  rais- 
ing a  few  for  their  own  use." 

New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 

Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Dis- 
covery   Which    Keeps    Hens  and 
Chicks  Free  From  All  Vermin 

"I  have  used*  your  remarkable  Lice  nnd 
Mite  R fined y  with  fine  result*."  writes  R«vJ 
O.  R.  Mente.  Methodist  Parsonage.  NeJ 
Washington,  Ohio.  "It  has  put  a  atop  tsj 
the  poultry  losses  in  this  community.  Ton 
are  a  great  benefactor  to  poultry  raisers.' 

Lice  and   Mites  Go  Like  Magic 

This    amazing    new  il 
co  very     la     Imperial  L 
and  Mite  Remedy.  Co 
In   condensed   liquid  fo 
to  be  used  In  fowls'  drl- 
Ing  water,  a  few  drops 
a     time.  No 
Dunilng.  Spraying 
Greasing. 

Makes   Lice.  Mltafl 
Ticks.    Fleas,  Hlusfl 
Bugfl   &nd   other  verfl 
mln     positively  Uavsfl 
f  o  w  I  a     like  matfaa 
Renders   entire    f  local 
m  m  u  n  e    to  these 
Equally   good    for  Chtvkenf 
Ducks.   Turkeys,  and  Pliceona. 

anteed  not  to  affect  eggs  or  flesh  of  fowl] 
In  any  way.  Makes  Hens.  Pullets  and  Chick 
healthier,  sturdier  and  grow  faster.  A  sple 
did  summer  egg  tonic  and  blood  purlflaif 
More  than  100.000  Poultry  Raisers  now  keep 
ingl  their  flocks  free  from  vermin,  this  na« 
easy  way. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

(Regular  si  Bftaa  Bottle) 
Imp*,  rial  Laboratories,  lbs  menufiicturers,  sre  naM 
making  it  SimvIbI  Introductory  Offer  whereby  y«u  rati 
obtain.  ab*.<lutelT  free,  a  season's  mii>ply,  tor  taa 
a\  erage  -  i/r  floe*,  of  t  li  I*  am  a/I  tig  new  Lice  aa*j 
Mite  Remedy. 

BKNfi  NO  MONET.  Ju.t  your  name  snd  a  Hrsssi 
lo  Jmi»ertsl  Laboratories,  l»epi.  ""Sit.  Ksntai  CHfl 
Mo.,  and  they  will  send  you  by  return  mall  tSal 
regular  11  bottle*  of  lmptrte.1  Lice  and  Mlta  Itemed! 
(double  .strength).  When  the  package  containiiiK  did 
refill. ir  S-  quantity  arrives,  pay  the  ,-»atnvan  only  SI 
and  a  few  reitta  pontage  I'm  on*  yourself  to  rffl 
your  I'Hti  flnck  of  ll  i  ■  pent*.  and  bell  the  other  to  S] 
rirUMH>i  lime  getting  yours  free  Or,  a  large  eUsa 
Trial  Bottle  for  only  Me.  ( 
Special  to  Large  I  sen*  • 
If  yon  have  a  large  flock,  <r  hate  nrlghliors  wasj 
wish  to  go  In  with  you.  thin  Hperial  Intmdnrtoffl 
offer  applies  on  4  of  Hie  regular  SI  aiae  bottle-*,  sfl 
an  additional  taring      A   large  Trial   Parkag*  efl 

Imperial   Whits   Diarrhea  Tablet*   Included  Pres.  J«M 


old  snd  young, 
pensive  pests. 


*t*te 


»*iil  th 


Headers 

fully  responsible  snrl  nationally 
(mult  ry  remedies.  They  w  ill  rel 
nf  Ilia  aixirr  quantltlen  ordered, 
any  time  within  SO  days. 


promptly  un  request 


Kill  ANTS 

ejhe Marvel  Wav 


GELATIN 

in  a  sealed  can  that  re- 
ciuirea  no  refilling. 

Knough  to  last  the  en- 
tire MUCH. 

Safe  from  children  and 
pets. 

Keeps  ants  out  while  ex- 
terminating. 

Saves  time  and  motley. 

I'nleaa  your  dealer  run  sup- 
ply   you.    phone    Kroudwnj  441 

or  write  to 

H.  W.  McSPADDEN 

:UH  Tonne  \\r.         I  o»  AngrlM. 


MARVEL  ANT 

EXTERMINATOR 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OK  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


California  Leads  in  Bean  Yields  and  Prices 


m 


|  HE  bean  is  an  ordinary  thing, 
but — as  Abraham  .Lincoln 
once  said  of  the  common  peo- 
ple— the  Lord  must  have 
thought  well  p-*  them,  be- 
cause he  made  so  many. 
Doubtless  -you  can  remem- 
ber when— with  deep,  youth- 
ful contempt — you  informed 
Johnny,  across  the  way,  "You  don't 
know  beans."  Even  now,  mention  of 
a  bean  sandwich  is  presumed  to  pro- 
voke laughter,  yet  well-cooked  brown 
beans,  with  a  few  slices  of  onion,  en- 
cased in  slices  of  generously  buttered 
bread,  are  satisfying  to  a  healthy  ap- 
petite. 

It  really  is  not  good  form  here  in 
California  to  ridicule  beans.  A  man 
who  had  the  total  money  return  from 
the  1922  bean  crop,  $17,918,000.  could 
go  into  the  chain  banking  business. 
California  farmers  received  $17,918,000 
for  last  y_ear's  crop. 

California  beans  have  shrunk  some- 
what in  money  importance,  along  with 
a  lot  of  other  things,  during  the  past 
few  years.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
possible  to  show  that  the  orange  and 
the  bean  crop  of  California  were  of 
about  equal  importance  in  money  vafue. 
In  those  days,  as  I  remember,  beans 
were  selling  at  about  $12  a  sack  and 
the  total  value  of  the  California  crop 
was  approximately  $50,000,000. 

Those  were  the  days  of  bean  barons 
along  the  Sacramento  River,  where 
the  bottom  lands  for  miles  and  miles 
were  carpeted  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  bean  vine.  There  were  men  in 
those  days  who  started  with  borrowed 
capital  and  became  wealthy. 

ORIENTAL  BEAN  SCANDAL 

In  those  days,  before  folks  began 
prying  into  the  private  life  of  King  Tut 
and  his  love-lorn  widow,  we  had  a 
big  bean  scandal.  Mongolian  beans 
from  Manchuria  came  into  the  United 
States  from  across  the  Pacific  and 
reached  the  trade  which  had  formerly 
absorbed  the  California  crop.  There 
was  a  big  drop  in  price-  and  California 
growers  suffered  big  losses,  for  our 
farmers  cannot  compete  with  Oriental 
labor.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  big  money  in  California.  Some 
of  our  growers  don't  like  to  recall  what 
happened  to  them  then. 

But  even  the  jolt  of  those  sad  times 
did  not  displace  California  from  its 
leadership  among  the  bean  growing 
States.  California  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant bean  producing  State  in  the 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


Bean  Acreage  y  Yields  and  Prices 


Bushets 


State.  Acres.  per  acre. 

New  York    93,000  14.0 

Michigan    458,000  10.5 

Wisconsin    8,000  9.5 

Colorado    81,000  5.0 

New  Mexico    45,000  3.0 

Arizona    7,000  3.5 

Idaho    26,000  14.0 

California   ^  325,000  14.7 

Total    847,000  Avg.  11.4  Totl  $44,429,000  Avg.  $42.60 


Value  of  crop. 
$  4,948,000 
17,553,000 
274,000 
1,782,000 
608,000 
108,000 
1,238,000 
17,918,000 


Value 
per  acre. 
$53.20 
38.32 
34.20 
22.00 
13.30 
15.75 
47.60 
55.12 


Union,  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  received  for  the  crop.  Califor- 
nia had  100,000  acress  less  in  beans 
last  year  than  did  Michigan.  The  soil, 
however,  is  so  rich  and  productive  out 
here  and  the  vine  so  bounteous  in  its 
yield  under  California  skies,  that  325.- 
000  acres  in  California  produced  more 
beans  than  458,000  acres  in  Michigan. 

These  are  the  facts,  as  stated  by  the 
conservative  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, California  leads  all  the  States 
in  bean  yields  as  well  as  prices  re- 
ceived. Only  eight  States  are  impor- 
tant in  bean  growing. 

Beans  are  grown  in  many  parts  of 
California.  As  many  shapes,  colors, 
sizes  and  varieties  can  be  found  here 
as  are  listed  in  the  catalogues.  For 
the  whites,  bayos,  kidneys  and  cran- 
berry beans,  one  must  go  to  the  river 
bottom  lands  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys.  The  more  aris- 
tocratic lima  is  grown  on  the  coastal 
lands  of  Southern  California,  mainly  in 
Ventura  County. 

Among  the  odd  varieties  of  beans 
grown  in  California  are  the  Windsor 
(horse  bean)  and  the  garavanza,  both 
of  which  find  a  ready  market  among 
Latin  people.  These  two  varieties  can 
be  grown  in  California  through  the 
winter,  like  peas.  The  horse  bean, 
which  as  youngsters  we  were  fonud  of 
parching  and  chewing  like  an  "all -day 
sucker,"  is  much  in  favor  among  the 
Portuguese  people  of  Alameda  Cour.ty. 
Who  plant  them  on  the  expensive  land 
about  Hayward.  At  one  time  Sacra- 
mento VaJley  farmers  thought  thev 
would  grow  two  crops  of  beans  a  year 
on   the   same   land — horse  and  gara- 


vanza in  winter  and  the  other  varieties 
In  summer.  This  plan,  however,  has 
not  been  practiced  very  extensively. 
DOUBLE  CROPPING  WITH  BEANS 
Throughout  the  interior  of  the  State 
beans  are  generally  planted  in  June. 
Tn  some  cases  where  the  farmer  is 
equipped  for  quick  work  and  the  sea- 
son is  favorable,  it  is  possible  to  take 
off  a  crop  of  barley  and  then  plant 
beans — after  the  land  has  been  Irri- 
gated. But  this  practice  requires  a 
great  deal  of  special  attention.  Beans 
mature  in  about  four  months  and  there 
is  danger  of  early  rains  during  the 
harvest  season.  Beans  make  a  fine 
rotating  crop  to  plant  alternately  with 
grain. 

Grain  yields  are  much  larger  on  land 
which  has  produced  beans  the  pre- 
vious year,  for  beans  are  legumes  and 
enrich  the  soil,  instead  of  robbing  it 
of  fertility. 


With  an  average  yield  of  14.7  bushels  per  acre,  California  leads 
the  eight  principal  bean-producing  States  in  production.  This 
photograph  was  taken  in  Sutter  County. 


Giant  threshing  outfits  have  been  devised  to  handle  California's 
$17,000,000  bean  crop.    This  one  operates  directly  from  the 

wind-row.  . 


Vast  acreages  require  large  power  units.   Here  is  a  cultivating 
scene  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where,  by  tractor  power,  many 
rows  at  a  time  are  tilled. 


mm 


Thousands  of  sacks  of  beans  go  to  market  via  the  mighty  Sacra- 
mento Jtiver.  Here  are  some  of  Captain  W.  P.  Dwyer's  barges, 
l^m»mMm-*mm^    loaded  with  their  precious  cargo. 


A  typical  river  bottom  bean  field.   In  some  districts  where  con- 
ditions are  favorable  barley  and  beans  may  be  grown  on  the 
same  land  in  one  year. 


Qomrauni{y  Activities 


Team  Work  Reduces  Rodent  Population 

By  LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 
D  ODENT  control  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily  in  every  part  of  California. 

So  successful  is  it  in  fact- that  W.  C.  Jacobsen  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  a  saving  of  nearly  $15,000,000  to  the  farmer  in  products. 

Much  of  this  work  Is  made  possible  through  community  drives,  in  which  the 
residents  of  a  district  turn  out  in  force  and  cover  a  large  acreage  in  a  short  time. 
Two  standard  substances  are  used:  Carbon  bisulfide  gas  and  poisoned  grain. 
There  are  seasons  when  the  gas  Is  satisfactory  and  even  preferable.  For  com- 
munity drives,  however,  the  poison  grain  is  more  desirable,  as  the  supplies  are 
more  easily  carried,  resulting  In  greater  freedom  for  the  workers. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  drive,  each  person  participating  is  given  a  sack  of 
poisoned  grain  and  assigned  certain  fields  or  areas.  Bach  area  Is  scrutinized  care- 
fully for  hidden  squirrel  holes.  About  a  tablespoonful  of  the  poisoned  grain  is 
scattered  in  front  of  each  hole.  The  hungry  rodent  upon  emerging  for  food  finds 
his  desires  easily  satisfied,  and  the  poison  does  the  rest. 

Many  acres  can  be  covered  successfully  in  a  day  in'  this  manner.  While  one 
drive  a  year  may  be  good,  a  number  are  better  in  order  to  catch  the  animals 
which  may  have  escaped  previously.  No  drive  is  complete  unless  followed  at 
lunch  time  by  one  of  those  delightful  repasts  spread  by  the  wives  of  the  worker 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 


Below — The  man  is  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  proper 
amount  of  poison  grain 
for  one  squirrel  hole. 


-  ■ ,  •  * 


The  grain  is  distributed  at 
about  this  distance  from  the 
entrance.    The  poison  does 
the  rest. 
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This  fire  truck  was  secured  by  the  formation  of  a  district  in 
North  Sacramento,  as  described  in  article. 


Fire  Warden  J.  P.  Yost  shows  how  to  fight  a 
grass  fire  with  the  well  known  gunny  sack. 


Rural  Fire  Protection  Problem  Solved 

UNLIKE  the  city  resident,  who  is  protected  by  high-pressure  water  systems  and 
a  convenient  fire  department,  the  farmer  often  Is  at  the  mercy  of  flames 
which  may  sweep  his  fields,  hay  stacks  and  buildings  with  devastating  effect. 

As  the  season  advances  grasses  and  grains  ripen  and  dry,  and  the  menace 
increases.  Every  year  thousands  of  dollars  loss  is  sustained  through  carelessness 
and  lack  of  fire  fighting  equipment. 

To  secure  such  equipment  is  not  as  difficult  or  expensive  as  It  may  seem. 
The  method  is  as  follows:  Secure  a  petition  with  the  names  of  fifty  taxpayers 
in  the  district,  asking  the  Supervisors  to  appoint  three  fire  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  call  an  election  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district  to  vote  a  tax 
lor  a  specified  sum.  The  maximum  sum  that  can  be  levied  is  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property.  If  the  vote  carries,  the  county  assessor  as- 
sesses the  amount  against  the  property.  The  county  treasurer  Is  the  custodian 
of  the  funds.    The  commissioners  and  election  board  serve  without  pay. 

The  funds  thus  raised  may  be  used  to  buy  such  equipment  as  is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  district  which  is  protected.  The  usual  type  is  a  twin  chemical 
tank  of  about  60-gallon  caplcity,  mounted  on  the  chassis  of  an  automobile  of  some 
good  make.  Additional  equipment  consists  of  hand  extinguishers  (2V4  acid, 
tip-over  style")  rakes,  hoes,  sacks,  ladders  and  axes.  Practically  any  type  of  fire 
can  be  handled  with  this  equipment.— L.  Y.  LEONARD. 


This  trailer  protects  the  ranch  of  > 
Fred  Harvey,  Gait,  Col.   It  may  be  ' 
hitched  to  any  car. 
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Building  Up  a  Poor  Farm  With  Good  Cows 


m 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

HEN  W.  R.  Harriman  took 
charge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  farm  near  Downey 
eight  years  ago  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  principles  of 
good  farming  should  not  be 
employed  in  its  manage- 
ment. True,  tax  money 
could  be  used  to  cover  up 
any  losses  resulting  from  poor  meth- 
ods, but  why  use  poor  methods? 

For  example,  if  it  pays  the  private 
dairyman  to  use  purebred  sires  and 
the  best  milk  stock  obtainable,  why 
should  not  the  county  keep  the  same 
kind  of  animals?  And  if  it  Is  good 
policy  for  the  farmer  to  use  all  the 
milk  he  needs  in  his  family,  why  is  it 
not  equally  desirable  for  county  farm 
inmates  to  imbibe  all  the  lacteal  fluid 
they  need? 

Finding  but  one  reasonable  answer 
to  these  and  similar  questions,  the  new 
superintendent  decided  to  put  these 
policies  In  operation.  He  found  that 
most  of  the  400  acres  in  the  county 
farm  needed  two  things  badly;  drain- 
age and  manure.  An  immense  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  obtained  from  the  284 
head  of  cattle  kept  on  the  farm.  This 
fertilizer  recently  has  been  used  to 
such  good  advantage  in  enriching  the 
corn  ground  that.  the.  yield  of  silage 
has  been  Increased  50  per  cent.  A 
large  acreage  of  alfalfa  is  grown, 
which  also  helps  to  build  up  impover- 
ished soil. 

DRAINAGLE  PRESENTS  PROBLEM 

The  drainage ,  problem  proved  more 
difficult  of  solution.  The  only  prac- 
ticable plan,  according  to  drainage  en- 
gineers, is  to  open  an  outlet  into  the 
San  Gabriel  River.  This  involves 
large  expense,  which  profitably  can 
be  met  only  by  the  formation  of  an 
irrigation  district  and  assessing  the 
cost  equally  to  each  acre  benefited. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  proving 
conclusively  that  drainage  would  pay 
big  dividends  on  the  cost,  which  was 
estimated  at  $46.50  per  acre,  payable  In 
15  years  at  the  rate  of  $4.73  per  year. 
But  when  it  came  to  inducing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  landowners  in  the  4000- 
acre  district  to  assume  the  necessary 
liability  to  put  the  project  through — 
Harriman  and  other  drainage  advo- 
cates found  they  had  tackled  a  hard 
proposition. 

All  farmers  are  not  good  co-opera- 
tors. Cases  have  been  known  where 
some  of  them  who  fought  irrigation 
to  the  last  wet  ditch  were  afterwards 
made  enormously  wealthy  by  the  very 
water  which  they  tried  to  keep  off 
their  land.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
drainage. 

EIGHT   YEARS— THREE  CROPS 

A  large  tract  which  adjoins  the 
county  farm  has  grown  but  three 
crops  in  the  past  eight  years,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Harriman,  because  of  sur- 
plus water.  The  five  crops  which 
could  have  been  grown  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation  would,  it  is  estimated,  have 


paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  ditches 
several  times  over. 

About  3000  acres  between  Downey. 
Artesla  and  Signal  Hill  need  drainage 
and  would  be  benefited  equally  with  the 
owners  of  the  County  Farm  by  the  pro- 
posed Improvement. 

There  is  a  35  acre  field  on  the 
county  farm  which,  because  of  lack  of 
drainage,  has  produced  no  crops  for 
many  years.  No  dividends  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  taxpayers'  money  in- 
vested in  this  land,  so  long  as  the 
neighbors  refuse  to  co-operate  in  an 
irrigation  project.    The  value  of  drain- 


age is  being  demonstrated  by  conduct- 
ing tests  on  small  tile-drained  tracts, 
the  superintendent  points  out. 

Although  the  word  "poor"  is  some- 
times used  in  referring  to  the  Los 
Angeles  County  farm,  high  quality 
superlatives  are  always  employed  In 
describing  the  splendid  dairy  herd 
which  supplies  milk  and  cream  to  the 
inmates  and  employees,  also  to  the 
patients  at  the  County  Hospital  and 
others,  a  total  of  3200  persons.  By  the 
introduction  of  the  best  Holsteln  blood 
obtainable,  coupled  with  expert  enre 
nnd  feeding,  both  the  quantity  of  milk 


Part  of  the  herd  of  high- 
grade  Holstein  cows  which 
furnish  plenty  of  fresh  milk 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Farm.  Old 
wooden  and  new  concrete 
silos  in  the  background. 


and  the  butterfat  content  have  in- 
creased steadily  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  latter  now  averaging  nearly 
400  pounds  per  cow. 

EXTENSIVE  COW  ACQUAINTANCE 

Although  the  herd  numbers  nearly 
309  animals,  more  than  half  of  which 
are  milk  cows,  Mr.  Harriman  appears  to 
be  familiar  with  the  record  of  each 
Individual  and  of  the  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  best  animals.  To  hear 
him  recite  from  memory  scores  of 
names  celebrated  in  Holstein  history, 
aa  he  points  out  one  magnificent  cow 
after  another,  telling  the  exact  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  milk  and  butterfat 
which  she  and  her  ancestors  pro- 
duced, ia  like  listening  to  a  bovine  roll 
of  honor  and  ahows  the  keen  personal 
Interest  the  superintendent  takt's  in 
thla  department  of  hla  work. 
King  Segia  (Continued  on  /Vi/zr  111 
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Some  Strange  and  Unique  Forms  of  the  Apple 

World's  Best  Loved  Plant  Breeder  Describes  Odd  Freaks  of  Fruit  World 
— Some  Valuable  Recommendations  and  Prophesies 


N  apple  breeding  unique  forma 
and  other  strange  character- 
istics frequently  are  evolved. 
Sometimes  a  peculiar  color 
and  flavor  are  transmitted  to 
a  definite  portion  of  the  seed- 
ling fruit.  One-half  of  an 
•  pple  may  be  sweet,  the  other 
sour.  Or  one  part  (a  half  or 
*a  quarter  or  even  less)  may  be  of 
one  distinct  color  and  the  remain- 
der of  some  other.  ih»  line  of  de- 
marcation between  different  colors  and 
flavors  being  clear-cut.  The  so-called 
"sweet -sour"  apple,  although  a  freak,  is 
not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

Among  my  first  childhood  memories 
Is  that  of  a  Roxbury  Russet  tree  grow- 
ing in  my  father's  orchard  from  which 
clous  we're  taken  and  grafted  upon  a 
larger  seedling  tree.  This  Roxbury 
j&usset,  the  fruit  of  which  became  red- 
striped  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
when  so  grafted  produced  fruit  with 
longitudinal  stripes,  with  skin  and 
flesh  exactly  like  that  of  the  striped 
fcedling  on  which  it  was  grafted,  and 
In  sections  of  varying  breadth  the  fruit 
upon  the  Roxbury  Russet  graft — per- 
haps a  fourth,  a  half  or  at  times  a 
[•whole  apple — would  be  exactly  similar 
to  the  striped  seedling.  Properly  speak- 
ing, this  was  not  what  might  be  called 
fa  sweet-sour  apple — both  apples  being 
measurably  sour — yet  the  sections  of 
different  colored  skin  had  a  very  per- 
ceptible difference  in  both  flavor  and 
color. 

Another  apple  has  been  reported  and 
even  introduced  by  nurserymen  as  a 
sweet -Bour  apple  which  in  most  char- 
acteristics is  like  a  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, having  similar  longitudinal  sections 
of  reddish  colored  skin  under  which  the 
flesh  has  a  sweet  taste  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  apple. 

Other  apples  of  a  similar  character 
have  been  reported  and  described  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  freaks — neither  more  nor  less — and 
are  interesting  only  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  having  no  practical  value 
whatever.  They  appear  in  the  same 
way  and  doubtless  arise  from  causes 
quite  similar  to  those  which  give  origin 
to  variegated  flowers — for  instance, 
dahlias,  carnhtions  and  other  flowers. 

THE  "SEEDLESS"  APPLE 

Another  curious  freak  is  the  seedless 
apple,  so-called.  The  first  one  of  this 
kind  of  which  I,  had  any  knowledge 
grew  on  my  grandfather's  place,  and, 
according  to  my  best  information,  must 
have  been  bearing  fruit  more  than  SO 
years  ago.  I  think  my  grandfather  ob- 
tained the  grafts  for  this  tree  from 
near  Philadelphia.    Seedless  apples  have 


By  LUTHER  BURBANK 
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been  reported  from  many  sections  and 
recently  one  has  been  widely  exploited 
by  a  firm  in  the  Middle  West. 

A  seedless  apple  is  not  desirable  un- 
less the  carpels  also  are'  eliminated  so 
that  the  fruit  is  solid  and  free  from 
any  hard  core,  but  so  far  no  such  apple 
exists  anywhere.  The  elimination  of  the 
carpels  Is  of  much  greater  Importance 
than  the  elimination  of  the  seeds.  The 
seedless  apple  referred  to  as  growing 
on  my  grandfather's  place  was  also  a 
"bloomless  apple."  the  flowers  being 
without  petals  and  thus  imperceptible 
to  the  casual  observer.  Petals,  however, 
are  not  essential  organs  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  serving  the  purpose  only 
of  guide  marks  for  the  bees  to  insure, 
pollination. 

An  apple  tree  that  would  produce  an 
abundance  of  fruit  of  high  color,  large 


should  not  recommend  planting  for 
profit  any  seedless  apple  which  thus 
far  has  been  reported. 

GRAFTING  UNPRODUCTIVE  TREES 

Many  people  unacquainted  with  horti- 
cultural methods  are  greatly  astonished 
when  informed  that  their  unproductive 
trees — and  even  those  bearing  positively 
inedible  fruits — may  be  grafted  with  the 
choicest  varieties  and  made  to  produce 
fruits  as  large  in  size,  as  fine  in  flavor 
and  color  as  can  be  produced  by  the 
best  trees  naturally  bearing  such  fruit. 
There  are  In  the  United  States  millions 
of  large,  vigorous  trees  not  worth  one 
cent  each  as  they  now  stand — and  they 
never  will  be,  no  matter  to  what  age 
and  size  they  attain— which,  if  re- 
grafted  at  a  cost  of  from  one  to  three 


Burbank  Honored  by  Home  Folk 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  world  famous  and  best  loved  plant  breeder, 
Is  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  rule  that  "A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his  own  country."  The 
American  people  delight  to  show  the  high 
regard  in  which  they  hold  this  venerable 
evangel  of  better  fruits,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, who  for  half  a  century  has  labored 
unceasingly  and  unselfishly  to  make  life  bet- 
ter and  brighter  for  mankind. 

Their  latest  expression  of  appreciation 
was  the  holding  by  the  residents  of  Sonoma 
County  of  a  jubilee  celebration,  May  17-20,  at 
Santa  Rosa,  the  home  of  Burbank,  to  mark 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  great  plant  breeder's  work.  Although 
the  event  was  confined  to  one  county,  the 
people  of  the  entire  Nation  in  spirit  were 
'•v/i  i/'  <^  present,  paying  silent  tribute  to  the  incorii- 

^  fc*    parable  achievements  of  this  tireless  laborer 

/  =3        in  nature's  vineyard. 


size  and  good  flavor  without  seeds  or 
core  certainly  would  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  acquisitions  imaginable.  That 
such  an  apple  may  some  time  be  pro- 
duced is  not  altogether  Impossible.  But 
I  should  not  recommend  any  one  to  de- 
lay planting  an  orchard  In  order  to  wait 
for  this  kind  of  an  apple,  and  certainly 


dollars  each,  might  easily  yield  a  profit 
of  from  $5  to  $10  or  more  every  year  in 
some  valuable  fruit.  Could  the  loss 
and  waste  In  our  country  be  computed 
arising  from  permitting  unproductive 
trees  to  cumber  the  soil  the  result  would 
prove  astounding!  This  Is  a  case  where 
grafting    benefits    the    farmer    or  the 


fruit  raiser  as  well  as  the  middleman, 
the  commission  merchant  and  the  pol- 
itician. 

APHIS-PROOF  VARIETIES 

In  New  Zealand  great  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  apple  orchards  by  the 
woolly  aphis.  This  pest  does  but  little 
harm  while  working  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees  except  to  give  them  an  unsightly 
and  unkempt  appearance,  but  It  does 
incalculable  damage  when  it  gets  thor- 
oughly at  work  upon  the  roots,  where 
it  Is  impossible  to  reach  it  with  any 
spray  or  other  insecticide,  and  its  exter- 
mination soon  becomes  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  produce 
apples  which  would  be  aphis-proof,  aa 
some  of  the  American  grapes  have  been 
proved  to  be  phylloxera -proof.  The 
Northern  Spy  has  been  discovered  to  be 
such  a  variety  and  it  is  extensively 
used  as  a  stock  in  New  Zealand.  It  has 
never  become  injured  or  '  affected  by 
these  insects,  even  when  planted  side 
by  side  with  trees  seriously  affected. 
As  stated,  the  principal  damage  by  the 
woolly  aphis  or  American  blight,  as  It  Is 
often  called,  is  upon  the  roots,  there- 
fore by  grafting  any  variety  on  the 
Northern  Spy  roots  a  healthy  root  sys- 
tem may  be  obtained. 

Unfortunately,  seedlings  of  the  North- 
ern Spy  do  not  carry  this  quality  of 
aphis  resistance,  consequently  some 
method  must  be  devised  whereby  the 
Northern  Spy  can  be  enlisted  to  furnish 
roots  not  only  for  all  other  varieties, 
but  as  well  for  its  own  seedlings  If 
experiments  with  them  are  contem- 
plated. Apple  trees  do  not  root  very 
readily  from  cuttings  and  even  if  they 
did  the  system  of  roots  thus  formed  by 
most  varieties  is  not  first-rate. 

PLAN  OF  PROPAGATION 

To  obtain  a  proper  system  of  resist- 
ant roots  the  following  method  has  been 
devised:  Cuttings  from  the  vigorous 
Northern  Spy  are  placed  in  the  soil  and 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  year  or  two  until 
ample  rootage  has  been  developed,  then 
these  trees  so  formed  are  dug  and  their 
roots  severed  into  small  pieces  upon 
which  the  grafts  of  any  variety  may 
be  placed  and  thus  provided  with  a 
resistant  rootage.  Having  acquired  a 
goodly  stock  of  such  trees,  the  oper- 
ator may  take  cuttings  from  the  enda 
of  the  roots  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply for  grafting  each  season.  By  thla 
method  aphis-proof  orchards  can  ba 
started  quite  readily  at  comparatively 
small  expense,  and  although  the  process 
is  slightly  more  tedious  and  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  way  of  raising  an 
orchard  yet,   (Continmil  on  Page  9) 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  Firm  Foundation,  Says  Hardison 


"i 


HONESTLY  believe,"  said  A.  C. 
Hardison,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
recently,  "that  our  organization  now  en- 
joys more  complete  confidence  on  the 
.part  of  both  the  public  and  its  members 
than  ever  before." 

This  was  his  reply  to  my  question, 
'  "What  do  you  consider  the  greatest 
accomplishment  of  the  Federation  dur- 
ing the  past  six 
months?"  In  addi- 
tion to  his  federa- 
tion office.  Mr. 
Hardison  now  holds 
an  important  of- 
ficial position  In 
Governor  Richard- 
son's Agricultural 
Council. 

Hardison  is  a 
substantial,  conser- 
vative, yet  con- 
structive business 
man.  When  he  took 
office  less  than  a 
year  ago,  he  out- 
lined for  the  State 
termed  a  "safe  and 
aane"  policy.  He  emphasized  at  that 
jtime.  and  has  insisted  upon  since,  the 
necessity  for  democracy  within  the  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Hardison  believes  such 
an  institution  as  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
'enuion  should  be  truly  representative, 
In  all  its  activities,  of  the  majority  of 
the  members;  he  feels  that  no  one  man, 
nor  even  small  group  of  men,  should 
take  the  responsibility  for  expressing 
Its  policies. 

"\\"c  have  endeavored  in  every  possl- 
ble  .  h       ■  ml  the  farmers'  leader,  "to 
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learn  the  true  consensus  of  opinion  of 
our  members  all  over  the  State.  We 
have  encouraged  each  unit  to  feel  that 
it  had  an  equal  voice  with  every  other 
unit,  In  the  management  of  Federation 
affairs.  We  have  withheld  action  when 
possible  until  we  were  sure  of  the 
will  of  the  majority.  In  other  words. 
We  have  tried  to  build  upon  a  sure 
foundation." 

That  this  policy  in  no  way  has 
lessened  the  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion Is  conceded.  It  Is  rumored,  in 
fact,  that  some  of  the  confusion  in 
the  affairs  of  certain  co-operative  mar- 
keting organizations  has  been  Influ- 
enced by  the  Farm  Bureau.  / 

Many  farm  bureau  members  are 
said  to  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  centralized  control  of  some 
of  these  great  associations  and  to  have 
thrown  their  influence  with  the  ele- 
ment demanding  reorganization.  The 
recent  upheavals  among  the  big  co- 
operatives, while  regretted  by  agricul- 
tural leaders,  may  be  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  State,  in  Mr.  Hardlson's 
opinion.  If  they  result  In  more  demo- 
cratic management,  and  representa- 
tion of  smaller  groups  of  members. 
The  lack  of  such  representation,  he 
points  out,  has  caused  the  failure  of 
many  co-operative  movements.  One 
prominent  producer  cites  the  Califor- 


nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  as  an 
example  of  democratic  management, 
compared  with  what  he  terms  the 
"oligarchy"  set  up  by  certain  other  or- 
ganizations. 

SELLING  QUESTION  PARAMOUNT 

"The  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
naturally  must  concern  itself  with  co- 
operative ■  marketing,"  explained  the 
California  executive.  "This  undoubt- 
edly is  the  greatest  subject  before  the 
farmers  of  America,  and  it  has  been 
of  paramount  importance  in  Califor- 
nia. But  we  have  not  for  a  moment 
sought  to  destroy  or  cripple  existing 
associations.  To  the  contrary,  our 
policy  at  present  is  to  assist  in  every 
way  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the 
established  marketing  bureaus  which 
have  national  distribution.  We  do 
discourage  the  formation  of  new,  ex- 
perimental selling  organizations,  real- 
izing that  the  more  such  associations 
we  have,  the  greater  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunities for  failure.  To  those  growers 
of  special  commodltfes  who  feel  the 
need  of.  mutual  protection  and  more 
orderly  selling,  we  have  suggested 
affiliation  with  the  Federated  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Fa%m  Bureau 
Federation-  For    a    small    group  of 


producers  to  attempt  the  national 
distribution  of  some  special  crop  un- 
der present  conditions  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  result  in  disaster." 

Mr.  Hardison  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  volume  in  the  selling  of  agri- 
cultural products.  "To  enter  national 
markets  successfully,"  he  asserted, 
"requires  the  services  of  a  big.  well- 
balanced  organization,  adequately 
financed.  Only  their  size  and  ability 
to  command  almost  unlimited  financial 
backing  has  saved  some  of  our  Cali- 
fornia associations  on  several  occa-. 
sions,''  he  pointed  out.  "How  unwise 
It  is,  therefore,  for  a  small  group  of 
farmers  to  expect  to  finance  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  specialty  without 
sufficient  volume  or  experience  safely 
to  enter  the  national  field.  And  yet 
national  distribution  is  necessary  for 
many  commodities  of  which  compara- 
tively a  small  volume  is  produced.  It 
was  partly  to  meet  this  condition  that 
the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers  was  formed.  Of  course,  whera 
only  state-wide  distribution  is  needed, 
a  local  body  safely  may  handle  the 
situation." 

Some  of  the  marketing  associations 
which  have  gone  "on  the  rocks"  and 
some  which  have  had  more  or  less 
hectic  careers  were  sponsored  by  op- 
portunists, Mr.  Hardison  believes;  that 
is,  by  men  who  were  more  interested 
in  their  own  aggrandizement  than  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  members. 
"The  only  association  which  can  sur- 
vive,'' he  insisted,  "is  the  one  built 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  offering 
real,  unselfish  service  to  its  members. 
We  want  to   (Continued   on  Page  10) 
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TIP  FOR  REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS. 
An  orchard  pl.it.  with  individual  tree  records, 
can  be  used  with  great  advantage  In  selling  a 
grove  of  fruit  trees,  believes  \V.  A.  Jones.  Azusa 
orange  grower,  who  has  had  some  interesting  ex- 
periences along  this  line. 

"A  dusty  tramp  through  an  orchard  Is  not  apt 
very  favorably  to  impress  a  hanker  or  other  busi- 
ness man."  points  out  this  producer,  -  because  he  Is 
unable  intelligently  to  Judge  of  what  he  sees.  The 
trees  may  look  all  right,  but  will  thev  bear  profit- 
able crops  of  fruit?    How  can  he  tell? 

"Rut  as  a  customer  of  this  kind  sits  in  your  office 
with  an  orchard  plat  before  him  and  looks  at  figures 
giving  the  yields  of  each  tree  for  a  series  of  years, 
he  feels  he  is  on  familiar  ground  and  is  ready  to  do 
business.  Teachers  and  other  professional  persons 
also  can  best  be  sold  orchard  properties  in  this 
manner." 

WALNUTS.  WALNUTS  EVERYWHERE! 
That  Southern  California  walnut  growers 
may  expect  In  future  more  and  more  competition 
from  the  central  part  of  the  State  Is  the  opinion  of 
horticulturists  who  keep  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments. 

The  traveler  through  both  the  valley  and  00*01 
districts  finds  much  interest  In  walnut  growing  and 
a  deeply  rooted  conviction  that  certain  varieties 
will  prove  exceptionally  valuable.  It  Is  pointed  out 
the  work  of  propagating  walnuts  and  testing  varie- 
ties Is  really  In  Its  infancy. 

The  Concord  walnut  has  proved  /el  y  profitable 
on  the  famous  Curtner  ranch,  near  San  Jose.  Some 
CS  acres  of  this  variety,  from  12  to  14  years  old. 
have  produced  a  steady,  attractive  Income  which, 
according  to  Weller  Curtner,  compares  most  favor- 
ably with  the  "cots,"  prunes  and  other  products 
of  the  ranch. 

The  Concord  also  is  meeting  with  considerable 
favor  In  the  interior,  where  Paynes  and  Eurekas 
are  more  generally  planted.  Nurs'i  ymcn  report 
unusual  Interest  In  walnut  stocks  and  one  sees  new 
plantings  where  a  few  years  ago  this  product  was 
not  considered  a  commercial  possibility. 


WILL  AIDING  EUROPE  HELP  OUR  FARM- 
ERS? The  idea  of  rehabilitating  Europe  In 
order  to  aid  American  farmers  Is  all  "bosh,"  In  the 
opinion  of  Ralph  1'.  Merrltt,  executive  head  of  the 
Bun-Maid  Raisin  Glowers.  "Suppose  we  did  come 
to  the  financial  reseue.of  Europe  and  aid  her  even  • 
more  than  we  have  done;  what  would  l.e  the  result? 
The  buying  power  of  the  European  nations  could  be 
Increased,  perhaps,  but  so  would  their  producing 
power,"  Merrltt  points  out.  "In  the  long  run  we 
would  simply  be  helping  Europe  to  her  own  produc- 
tion. 

"Russia  affords  a  good  example  of  this  situation. 
We  have  fed  her  starving  millions,  as  an  act  of 
charity.  And  although  no  one  with  a  spark  of 
humanity  regrets  this  relief  work,  the  fact  remains 
that  our  assistance  was  responsible  largely  for 
Russia's  ability  this  year  to  plant  a  vast  acreage 
of  grain,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  upset  the  world's 
market.  To  carry  our  aid  beyond  the  relief  work  we 
are  conducting  as  a  Christian  duty  would  be  a  most 
short -sighted  policy  from  the  business  viewpoint. 

"Instead  of  looking  to  Europe  for  relief  we  should 
encourage  our  Kastcrn  and  Middle  Western  States 
to  diversify,  and  in  California  should  strengthen 
the  already  advantageous  position  of  our  specialty 
farmers  by  building  up  and  Improving  our  co-oper- 
ative marketing  associations.  In  my  opinion  the 
average  Eastern  farmer  Is  In  a  precarious  position, 
while  our  fruit  growers  and  other  specialists  can 
face  the  future  with  all  assurance  and  optimism." 
Merritt  concluded. 


IRRIGATION  VERSUS  DRY  FARMING 
Recause  of  the  failure  of  a  number  of  so-called 
dry  farming  enterprises  In  California,  the  opinion 
has  become  prevalent  among  farmers  In  other  States 
that  any  such  enterprise  Is  doomed  to  failure  here. 
They  do  not  take  Into  account  the  variation  In  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions  In  this  State.  It  Is  a  fact 
there  are  many  districts  where  farming  without  Irri- 
gation Is  not  only  successful  but  highly  profitable 
as  well. 

In  the  Paso  Robles  section  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  for  Instance,  almonds  as  well  as  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  other  fruits  are  raised  on  the 
Very  tops  of  the  rolling  hills  without  irrigation.  The 
■oil  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  quality  of  holding  the 
winter  rainfall  like  a  sponge.  And.  oddly  enough,  the 
•oil  of  the  hills  often  Is  more  fertile  and  appears  to 
have  greater  moisture  holding  capacity  than  that  of 
the  valleys. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  many  similar  enter- 
prises which  depend  for  their  success  upon  local 
conditions.  Dry  farming  or  fruit  growing  when 
conditions  are  favorable  should  be  encouraged,  for 
it  Is  generally  conceded  fruits  produced  without  Irri- 
gation have  keeping  Qualities  anil  flavor  of  a  high 
order. 

The  prospective  buyer  of  land,  however,  should 
Investigate  very  carefully  before  Investing  In  any 
"dry"  enterprise.  Let  the  abandoned  farms  of  cer- 
tain sections  stand  as  a  monument  to  unwise  pro- 
motion and  as  a  warning  to  those  who  lend  their 
ears  to  the  siren  songs  of  real  estate  piomotors! 


DDY  and  Chaves  Counties.  New  Mexico,  have 
each  stored  twenty  tons  of  mohair  and  Otero 
County  thirty-seven  tons,  to  be  sold  co-operatively. 
Mohair  shipments  to  Roston  in  April  brought  40 
cents  for  Inferior  stock  and  $1.25  for  fancy  kid 
mohair. 

Laxtonian  Peas  Paying  Best 

AS  a  result  of  a  garden  pea  test  conducted  this 
year  by  the  Imperial  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
I^axtonlan  garden  pea  proved  the  most  profitable 
variety.  While  the  yield.  1316  pounds  pet  acre,  was 
not  as  great  as  the  Stratagem,  1968  pounds,  higher 
prices  were  secured,  because  Laxtonians  were  ready 
for  picking  a  month  earliei  than  the  Stratagems. 

Warming  Up  Alaska's  Subsoil 

TIE  permanent  ice  layer  at  Rampart,  Alaska.  50 
miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  was  lowered  from 
eight  inches  to  six  feet  by  clearing  the  land  of 
timber  and  moss  and  cultivating  the  soil.  In  the 
lower  Yukon  Valley,  where  some  land  has  been  cul- 
tivated 10  years,  a  well  25  feet  deep  was  dug  and  no 
permanent  Ice  encountered. 

Co-operative  Spraying  Succeeds 

THE  San  Lorenzo  farm  center  (Santa  Cruz  County) 
has  purchased  a  $400  spraying  outfit  and  em- 
ploys a  man  and  team  at  $8  per  day  to  do  custom 
work  for  members  of  a  co-operative  spraying  ring. 
The  plan  is  said  to  be  proving  a  great  success,  re- 
lieving members  of  what  Is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  disagreeable  Jobs  on 
the  farm. 

Increasing  Imperial  Acreage 

Dl'RING  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  Imperial  County  has  planted  50,000  acres 
of  alfalfa  and  Imported  3.000.000  grapevines,  50.000 
grapefruit  trees,  600,000  asparagus  plants  and 
1.000.000  strawberry  plants.  These  importations, 
together  with  home-grown  plants,  were  used  to  In- 
crease the  asparagus  fields  166  acres  and  the  grape- 
fruit groves  1000  acres. 

New  Cow  Testing  Associations 

NEW  cow  testing  associations  recently  have  been 
formed  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Madera  Counties 
and  others  are  being  organized  in  Merced.  San 
Diego  and  Tulare  Counties.  Cow  testers  not  only 
ascertain  the  bulterfat  content  of  milk,  hut  aid  In 
the  selection  of  purebred  bulls,  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  unprofitable  cows,  help  select  and  Introduce 
better  heifers  and  cows,  work  out  feed  rations  and 
induce  members  to  build  silos.  California  dairymen 
pay  testers  $75,000  a  year. 

Invents  New  Rotary  Plow 

A ROTARY  plow,  the  Invention  of  O.  H.  Green. 
San  Jose,  was  demonstrated  recently  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  la  claimed  for  this  unique 
Implement  that  It  will  pulverize  the  soil  in  one 
operation,  performing  the  work  of  plow,  disc  and 
harrow.  Mr.  Green  plans  to  form  a  company  for 
the  sale  of  stock  In  small  lots  to  a  large  number  of 
individuals  In  his  locality.  It  is  purposed  to  manu- 
facture the  Implement  in  sizes  for  team  mid  tractor, 
and  for  various  orchard  and  field  operations. 

Leaf  Hoppers  Invade  Arizona 

SWARMS  of  leaf  hoppers  ate  inflicting  serious 
Injury  upon  Arizona  vineyards.  E.  S.  Turville. 
Pinal  County  agent,  reports  success  In  trapping 
the  insects  in  screen  cages.  Dr.  E.  O.  Vorhles, 
State  entomologist,  Is  planning  to  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Turville  in  a  spraying  campaign  against  the 
destructive  hoppers.  They  plant  to  use  one  part 
nicotine  sulphate  to  600  parts  water.  The  sprav  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  with 
200  pounds  pressure.  Other  vineyardlsts  are  feeding 
the  bugs  arsenate  of  lead. 

Farm  Bureau  Growing  Fast 

AS  a  result  of  the  excellent  work  accomplished, 
the  Santa  Cruz  County  Farm  Bureau  now  has 
100  more  members  than  last  year,  the  total  number 
being  67a.  A  salaried  secretary  Is  employed.  The 
nutrition  project  Includes  the  serving  of  hot  lunches 
in  five  country  schools.  This  work  is  self-supporting 
and  costs  the  children  only  15  cents  a  week. 

One  interesting  result  of  better  feeding  is  appetite 
training.  The  Ocean  View  children,  who  are  mostly 
Italian,  did  not  at  first  like  milk  soups,  but  now 
prefer  them. 

Feeding  Farmers  Better  Food 

OOLD  style  cooking  schools,  which  specialized  In 
angel  cake,  pie  a  la  mode  and  other  fancy  foods, 
are  giving  way  to  training  classes  for  leaders  ot 
Farm  Bureau  nutrition  projects,  .-schools  of  thiB 
kind  recently  were  held  by  the  Extension  Service  in 
Kings.  Stanislaus.  Solano  and  Sacramento  Counties 
and  others  planned  for  Yolo,  Merced,  S.-.n  Joaquin 
Counties. 

Leaders — who  pass  on  the  Information  gained  to 
housekeepers  in  their  communities — are  shown  how 
lo  sfve  time  and  materials  In  the  preparation  of 
foods.  They  are  also  taught  the  Importance  of  using 
more  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk,  as  advised 
by  leading  dietitians  and  hygienic  authorities. 


June  Poor  Culling  Month 

Jl'NE  Is  a  poor  month  to  cull  hens,  according  to 
the  Extension  Service,  which  reports  that  36  of 
the  85  flocks  which  were  culled  last  year  In  June, 
having  a  production'  of  40  per  cent  or  more  at  the 
time  of  culling,  were  not  permanently  Improved  by 
the  process.  On  the  other  hand  only  six  of  the  125 
flocks  culled  In  July  and  August,  which  had  records 
of  40  per  cent  or  less,  were  failures,  from  the  culling 
standpoint. 

During  the  present  year  150  culling  demonstra- 
tions In  39  California  counties  are  lo  be  held  by 
poultry  specialists,   while  at   least    100  more   such  J 
demonstrations  are  expected  to  be  held  by  agricul- 
tural extension  agents. 

Children  Collect  Cockleburs 

THE  children  of  Aromas  (Monterey  County)  school 
district  collected  70,000  cocklehur  seedlings,  in  a 
campaign  led  by  J.  B.  Hickman,  horticultural  com- 
missioner, and  assisted  by  school  teachers,  to  rid 
that  region  of  this  troublesome  pest.  The  pupil 
turning  In  the  largest  number  of  plants  received  a 
$1.60  prize:  second,  $1;  third,  7".c.  The  weeds  were 
destroyed  before  going  to  seed. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  educational  value."  Mr. 
Hickman  points  out.  "no  work  can  furnish  more 
valuable  training  to  the  young  country  school  pupil 
than  to  participate  In  the  eradication  of  noxious 
weed  pests.  The  economic  value  to  a  community  of 
an  anti-weed,  campaign  has  so  many  angles  that 
few  appreciate  Its  real  worth." 

Good  Horse  Drivers  Scarce 

THE  American  Express  Company  Is  discontinuing 
.  the  use  of  horses  In  favor  of  auto  trucks,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  driv- 
ers, according  to  Mr.  DeForest.  manager  of  the 
horse  department  at  San  Francisco.  Nearly  ail  ex- 
pressman can  drive  an  auto,  he  says,  but  very  few 
are  able  safely  to  drive  a  team  of  horses  on  a 
crowded  city  street.  The  express  company  1h  at 
present  using  160  horses  and  has>  50  out  on  pasture 
and  feed. 

A  San  Francisco  transfer  companv  has  reduced 
the  numlier  of  horses  used  to  haul  trucks  from 
1000  to  170  and  purchased  35  auto  trucks  at  $6000 
each.     Some  of  the  larger  trucks  are  moved  with 

small  tractors. 

Thinning  Fruit  Now  General 

OR  the  first  time  thinning  fruit  Is  the  rule. 

I  rather  than  the  exception.  In  California,"  an- 
nounces an  Extension  Service  worker.  "This  la 
the  result  of  a  long-continued  campaign  In  behalf 
of  better  and  bigger  fruit,  conducted  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Farm  Bureau  and  fruit  canners. 
It  was  found  extremriy  difficult  to  disabuse  the 
producer's  mind  of  the  idea  that  it  paid  brut  to 
grow  a  considerable  tonnage  of  small  as  well  as 
large  fruit.  Severe  thinning,  they  held,  cut  the 
yield  down  to  an  unprofitable  point. 

'  The  price  gap  between  large  and  small  fruit  has 
continually  widened,  until  now  canners  are  paying 
only  one-half  as  much  for  second-grade — small — 
peaches  as  for  large  sizes.  Furthermore,  they  will 
accept  only  10  per  cent  of  second-grade  fruit. 
GroWWs  are  simply  forced  to  thin.  The  public  will 
benefit  by  getting  larger,  finer  fruK." 

Cold  Storage  for  Nursery  Stock. 

THAT  dormant  trees,  grape  cuttings  and  other 
nursery  stock  may  be  placed  in  cold  storage 
and  maintained  in  good  condition  for  some  time 
alter  the  regular  planting  season.  Is  well  known  to 
most  horticulturists. 

Rather  unusual,  however,  was  the  storage  for 
several  months  of  several  thousand  rooted  grape 
vines  on  a  Southern  California  ranch  which  Oper- 
ates its  own  cold  storage  plant. 

The  vines  were  ordered  for  March  first  planting, 
but  weather  conditions  and  other  factors  prevented 
doing  the  work  at  this  time.  Ti  c  vines  were  held 
until  early  in  May  and  appeared  to  be  In  perfect 
condition  when  finally  set  out.  Of  course,  only 
later  development  will  show  whether  thev  wre 
Injured,  but  It  was  generally  l»ileved  that  any  in- 
Jury  which  might  result  would  be  due  to  a  pos- 
sible hot-  "spell"  shortly  after  planting,  lather  than 
to  the  storage.  The  temperature  during  the  dt-tmige 
period  was  held  at  about  42  degrees. 

Hay  Balers  Form  Organization 

CERTAIN  large  producers  of  grain  hay  In  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  are  much  concerned  over 
the  activities  of  a  new  organization,  said  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  rate  for 
custom  baling.  It  is  asserted  the  price  for  pressing 
lowland  hay  has  been  "boosted"  from  $1.86  to  $-'  50. 
and  Tor  the  hill  product,  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton.  the 
grower  furnishing  wire. 

One  hay  grower  asserts  a  certain  "orgs niter, 
who' Is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  "associa- 
tion" is  to  receive  4  cents  a  ton  royalty  for  signing 
up  DO  per  cent  of  the  outfits,  an  arrangement  which, 
this  farmer  asserts  will  net  the  "walking  delegate" 
Home  $14,000. 

Certain  producers  are  of  Ihe  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  the  new  prices  will  be  to  force  the  pu.chase 
of  individual  outfits  by  the  larger  growers  or  by  u 
number  of  associated  growers,  and  that  In  the  long 
rtin  the  owners  of  custom  machines  will  suffer  by 
what  he  terms  their  own  "greed."  Operators  of 
prcsHfNK.  however,  point  to  In  n  .>•••  i:  laboi 
decreasing  labor  efficiency  as  well  as  other  Itesaj 
of  expense,  and  sssert  they  must  have  a  high'  I  ran 
In  order  to  make  money.  Meanwhile  then  Is 
■Iderable  feeling  over  the  matter  and  the  possubillty 
of  open  warfare  ^»^^i",,'<,. 
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Prepare  for  Drying  Deciduous  Fruits  Now 

Seasonable  Suggestions  on  the  Dehydration  of  an  Important 
California  Crop  —  Kind  of  Equipment  Needed 

By  L.  C.  BARNARD 


■fvfoion  of  Pomology.  California  College 
of  Agriculture 

DECIDUOUS  fruits  of  all  kings,  in- 
cluiliiig  grapes  and  figs,  may  be 
dried  In  the  sun.  Most  of  the 
drying  in  ("allfornia  is  done  In 
lir  manner.  However,  artificial  evapo- 
fttfon  and  dehydration  is  increasing 
favor  rapidly,  especially  in  those 
ryiri£  districts  most  apt  to  be  caught 
y  an  "off"  season  or  early  fall  rains, 
lut  as  most  of  the  largest  sun  drying 
actions  of  California  have  thus  far 
neaped  n.nny  continually  disastrous 
casons,  it  is  doubt  l  id  If  artificial  drying 
rill  ever  l;ike  the  place  now  occupied 
y  sun  drying. 

The  dry  yard  should  be  close  to  cut- 
ng  shed,  on  a  clean  field,  sloping 
lightly  away  from  the  cutting  shed  and 
sward  the  dried  fruit  bouse.  A  south- 
rn  expo- ure  preferable,  away  from 
tlsty  roa<:s. 

Some  growers  '  use  small  wooden 
horses"  about  two  feet  high  in  the 
rf  yard  to  place  the  trays  of  sulphured 
rult  on.  while  others  slope  one  end  of 
lie- tray  to  the  south  by  placing  wooden 
orses  or  boxes  under  one  end  only,  or 
lacing  the  edge  of  each  tray  on  the 
tlge  of  the  tray  preceding  It. 

<SIZE  OF  DItV   YARD  NEEDED 

The  area  of  dry  yard  generally  re- 
utred  for  each  variety  of  fruit  is  as 
allows:  Prunes,  one  acre  of  dry  yard 
20  acres  of  full  bearing  trees;  ap- 
Icots,  peaches  and  pears,  one  acre  to 
II  to  30      ics  of  lull  bearing  trees. 


'letting  table  used  at  University 
Farm.  Davis. 

Most  dry  yards  handling  an  acreage 
t  five  acres  or  more  usually  have  a 
jratem   of  tracks,  turntables,  transfer 

licks  and  tray  cars.  However,  some 
rowers  sled  their  fruit  to  the  dry  yard 
r  haul  It  on  ordinary  fruit  trucks  with- 
Ot  the  use  of  tracks.  Some  use  a  car 
lade  of  part  wood  and  part  steel,  and 
tilers  of  steel  entirely. 

Borne  are  using  a  tray  truck,  which, 
iJPraiaing  the  handle  when  It  is  pushed 
i  the  BUlphur  house  loaded  with  trays, 
all  deposit  these  trays  on  a  2x6  foot 
(jrm  built  along  each  side  at  the  proper 
light.   This  enables  the  "same  car  to  be 


doom 

^ANTS 

Here  at  last  la  a  powerful  ant  ' 
•xtermlnator  that  will  posi- 
tively rid  your  premises,  of 
■tnts.  It  la  a  gelatin  aubatanca 
packed  In  a  aealed  can  that 
cannot  be  opened.  Small  port- 
holes are  provided  for  the  ante 
to  crawl  In  and  get  the  poison. 
The  ante  love  It.  they  devour 
It.  They  carry  the  polaon  back 
to  the  nesta  and  distribute  It 
among  the  other  ante.  A  can 
placed  on  every  ant  trail  ab- 
solutely exterminate*  No  re- 
filling. 

Heueftftsle'  size   !..Wc 
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Orr  hnrd    «|2S,  100 

esat   (35.00 
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lartsr  auantltltt. 

H.  W.  Mc- 
SPADDEN 


Entente  logitt 
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used  again  while  sulphuring  is  taking 
place.  Some  growers  use  a  car  which 
has  no  transferring  arrangement,  but 
remains  in  the  house  with  the  fruit  dur- 
ing the  sulphuring  period. 

There  are  several  types  of  tracks 
used:  The  ordinary  portable  steel  track, 
with  turntables,  etc.;  wooden  tracks 
with  edges  reinforced  by  strap  iron; 
and  hardwood  tracks.  The  steel  track 
Is  the  most  expensive,  but  more  perma- 
nent and  gives  the  best  results. 

PERMANENT  CUTTING  TABLE 

Types  of  cutting  tables  vary  consid- 
erably. Some  tables  are  composed 
simply  of  a  tray  supported  at  each  end 
by  lug  boxes.  The  more  permanent  type 
of  cutting  table  gives  the  best  results. 
A  cutting  table  designed  and  built  by 
the  writer  during  the  summer  of  1920 
and  used  here  at  the  University  Farm 
will  hold  four  2x3-fbot  trays,  three  3x3- 
foot  trays,  one  3x6-foot  trays,  one  3x7- 
foot  tray  or  one  3x8-foot  tray.  There  is 
a  support  on  each  side  for  boxes  of 
fruit.  One  person  stands  at  the  side  of 
each  box,  thus  accommodating  four  cut- 
ters. 

The  type  of  cutting  shed  used  by  the 
various  growers  throughout  the  State 
ranges  from  a  four-cornered  frame,  cov- 
ered with  willow  boughs  or  palms,  up 
to  very  elaborate  concrete  buildings.  An 
ordinary  wooden-frame  structure  of  the 
size  desired,  covered  with  shingles  or 
any  material  which  will  shed  water,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  All  four  sides  are 
generally  left  open,  allowing  free  cir- 
culation of  air  find  plenty  of  light.  The' 
shed  should  be  large  and  able  to  shelter 
all  drying  equipment  during  the  months 
when  not  In  use. 

USE  PINE  OR  REDWOOD  TRAYS 

Trays  are  made  In  different  sizes  and 
In  most  cases  of  pine  or  redwood.  They 
are  usually  three  feet  wide  and  four  to 
eight  feet  in  length,  with  sides  closed; 
three  feet  square  and  2x3,  only  sides 
closed.  The  smaller  trays  can  be 
handled  by  one  person  when  they  are 
loaded,  bot  the  larger  ones  require  two 
persons  to  move  them  about. 

A  few  growers  claim  that  redwood 
trays  darken  fruit.  This  has  not  been 
tested  by  the  Division  of  Pomology,  ex- 
cept irr  the  case  of  apricots.  This  fruit 
dried  on  redwood  trays  shows  no  differ- 
ence In  color  from  those  dried  on  pin*, 
spruce,  or  fir.  In  the  Banning  and 
Hemet  sections  of  Riverside  County  tha 
majority  of  trays  are  made  of  redwood, 
as  they  warp  less  than  the  pine  trays. 
Redwood  trays,  however,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  decay  around  the  rusting  nail- 
heads. 

Three  sizes  of  field  or  lug  boxes,  hold- 
ing 25,  40  and  50  pounds,  net,  are  used. 
The  lug  box,  which  has  all  the  corners 
reinforced  with  a  three-cornered  block, 
are  the  most  satisfactory.  In  most 
cases  the  knife  used  for  cutting  the 
fruit  Is  the  ordinary  kitchen  paring 
knife. 

The  purpose  of  the  sweat  box  Is  to 
equalize  the  moisture  content  between 
fruit  which  is  too  dry  and  that  which 
is  slightly  moist  after  It  Is  taken  from 
the  dry  yard.  Some  growers  use  sweat 
boxes  which  are  made  of  white  pine  and 
are  usually  about  10  inches  deep,  4  feet 
long  and  3  feet  wide.  Others  simply 
dump  the  dried  fruit  in  large  rooms  or 
bins  In  the  dried  fruit  house,  where  it  la 
later  sacked  for  shipment. 


Most  fruits,  except  prunes  and  some 
grapes,  are  sulphured  before  drying  in 
the  sun/  All  fruits  contain  oxidase  en- 
zymes. When  the  fruit  is  cut  for  dry- 
ing purposes  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
these  enzymes  oxidize  the  natural  color- 
ing matter  of  the  fruit,  causing  the  f«utt 
to  turn  dark  or  brownish,  unless  their 
action  Is  prevented.  The  sulphuring 
process  Inactivates  these  enzymes  and 
prevents  darkening. 

Types  of  sulphur  houses 'vary  consid- 
erably, some  growers  using  an  ordinary 
wooden  frame  covered  with  building  pa- 
per. This  frame  is  six  inches  or  more 
larger  in  width  and  length  than  that  of 
the  trays  being  used  and  high  enough  to 
fit  over  about  25  to  30  trays.  The  sul- 
phur is  put  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground 
at  one  end  under  this  sulphur  hood. 
Other  growers  use  wooden  sulphur 
houses  lined  with  building  paper.  The 
more  permanent  types  are  made  of  brick 
or  concrete. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHUR  EXPLAINED 

When  the  sulphur  burns  in  the  sul- 
phur house,  sulphur  dioxide  gas  Is 
formed.  This  gas,  being  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, combines  with  the  water  and  juices 
of  the  fruit,  thereby  forming  sulphurous 
acid.  The  sulphurous  acid,  not  only  in- 
activates the  oxidase  enzymes,  but  also 
acts  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

Some  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit  are  rup- 
tured by  the  sulphurous  acid,  causing 
the  cooked  appearance  found  In  sul- 
phured fruit  when  broken  and  examined 
after  sulphuring.  The  ruptured  cells 
allow  the  juices  to  escape  into  the  cup 
of  the  fruit.  The  sulphurous  acid  kills 
any  insects  or  eggs  which  are  present 
and  prevents  the  action  of  molds  or 
bacteria,  thereby  acting  as  a  disinfect- 
ant and  a  preservative. 


Box  for  sulphuring  fruit. 

The  breaking  down  of  some  of  the 
ceils  by  the  sulphurous  acid  also  In- 
creases the  speed  of  drying.  The  small 
amount  of  sulphurous  acid  retained  In 
the  dried  fruit  prevents  deterioration 
during  storage  and  Is  not  Injurious  to 
the  health  In  any  way.  Summarizing, 
the  sulphuring  process  acts  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Kills  all  forms  of  Insect  life,  acts  as 
a  preservative  and  disinfectant, 
bleaches  the  fruit,  prevents  darkening 
by  Inactivating  the  enzymes,  draws  the 
juices  from  the  cells  into  the  cups, 
hastens  the  drying  process  by  break- 
ing down  many  of  the  cells,  tends  to 
pres'erve  natural  color  of  light  colored 
fruits. 


Sheep  Feeding  Rack 

TJay  RACKS  for  sheep  should  hava 
*  *  spindles  or  uprights  seven  Inches 
apart,  for  the  reason  that  seven  Inches 
is  about  right  for  a  sheep  to  put  its 
head  through  and  to  get  away  without 
hurting  itself. 

If  the  openings  are  less  than  seven 
inches  lambs  are  likely  to  get  fast  and 
injure  themselves^trylng  to  get  out. 

A  seven-Inch  opening  also  Is  neces- 


with  their  heads  burled  In  the  hay. 
Hay  does  sheep  more  good  when  they 
enjoy  their  feed  quietly.  Sheep  ara 
easily  frightened.  They  have  been 
known  to  drop  dead  from  the  bark  of 
a  strange  dog.  They  are  easily  fright- 
ened when  their  heads  are  burled  in  a 
feed  rack  of  hay. 

Feed  racks  like  this  one  should  be 
about  4  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long.  The 
floor  should  be  set  up  from  the  ground 
about  one  foot. — H.  A.  SHEARER. 


sary  for  economy  In  feeding  hay.  If 
the  openings  are  narrow  a  sheep  will 
poke  Its  nose  in  and  secure  a  bite  of 
hay.  It  will  then  back  away  and  start 
across  the  yard  with  the  hay  in  Its 
mouth.  Aa  It  eats  and  walks  it  steps 
on  the  hay  and  leaves  part  of  It  In  the 
mud  or  manure.  Sheep  never  eat  hay 
that  has  been  stepped  on.  unless  they 
are  starved  to  It.  The  reason  mutton 
makes  such  good  eating  is  because 
sheep  are  clean  feeders. 

Still  another  reason  for  a  seven-inch 
rack  opening  is  the  quiet  way  sheep 
have  of  feeding  when  they  can  stand 


Hoover  Requests  Co-operation 

IF  shippers  of  fruit  and  other  com- 
modities promptly  would  load  all  care 
to  capacity;  unload  them  as  soon  as 
possible;  reduce  reconslgnment  ship- 
ments and  restrict  to-order  bills  of 
lading;  demand  no  more  cars  than  can 
be  promptly  used — this  would  Increase 
freight  movement  as  effectively  as  the 
addition  to  the  railway  equipment  of 
the  country  of  300,000  cars,  3000  loco- 
motives and  10  per  cent  more  trackage. 


WILD    HORSES  RETURN 

About  one-third  of  the  600  wild  horseg 
which  feed  In  the  forest  reserve  of  cen- 
tral Arizona  have  returned  from  the 
Indian  country  north  of  Wlnelow, 
whither  they  were  taken  last  year.  The 
mustangs  had  considerable  difficulty  In 
getting  through  fences  on  their  return 
trip,  It  la  said. 
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You  will  be  delighted  with  OLD 
I  It  O  N  S  I  D  B.  For  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  time  and 
weather  it  Is  all  that  its  name  Im- 
plies— armor  plate.  It  Is  easy  flow- 
ing, heavy  bodied  and  presents  a 
smooth,  waterproof  surface  —  a 
surface  that  will  not  crack  or 
peel.  It  will  withstand  the  burn- 
ing rayi  of  the  aun  and  is  rain 
and  fog  proof.  OLD  IUONSIDK 
protects,  preserves  and  "dresses" 
either  bungalow  or  mansion.  The 
soft  beauty  of  the  correct  shade 
of  delicate  French  gray,  or  the 
brilliant  luster  of  a  dazzling 
white,  lends  an  air  of  distinction 
and  refinement  to  any  home.  Will 
not  fade  or  turn  yellow  with  age. 
OLD  IRONSIDES  Is  unlike  any 
paint  you  have  ever  used. 

To  advertise  our  business  we 
are  making  a  tpecHal  offer  on 
white  or  gray  OLD  IKONSIDB 
for  a  short  time.  For  each  gallon 
you  order  at  the  special  U>w  prict 
of  $2.6n  a  gallon,  we  will  furnish 
you  wlthn  another  gallon  for  only 
one  cent.  Pay  only  $2.Bi>  for  the 
first  gallon,  one  cent  for  the  next, 
etc.  You  save  |2.fi4  on  every  other 
gallon  you  order,  and  remember, 
your  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 
A  written  guarantee  for  fivi 
year»  with  every  order. 

This  special  offer  may  not  ap- 
pear a^aln,  so  order  today — now 
— and  enjoy  the  splendor  ot  OLD 
IRONSIDE)  on  your  home. 

Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to  Dept. 
3-li,  82.'i  Loew  Stale  Bldg. 


United  PaiiitCb 

los  Angeles,  California 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Si:c>:  6,7.8,  10. 
12  and  1  5  inchet 


A  big  new  improvement  in  tur- 
bine pumps.  Motor  and  pump 
head  builr  into  a  single  unit. 
Fewer  bearings  and  less  parts 
subject  to  wear  means  low  first 
cost  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  lubrication  troubles  because 
there  are  no  under-surface  bear, 
ingg  to  lubricate.  No  trouble 
from  sand  or  grit.  Maximum 
supply  of  water  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. In  6-inch  size  and  up  for 
domestic  wells;  larger  sizes  up 
to  15-inch. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BE  1  N  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  ,W.  Julian  Street,  Sin  Jose,  C»l. 
Please  send  me  your  new  pump  catalog  with  infor- 
mation on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbine. 


Name  . 


Address- 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cat. 
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San  Joaquin  Cow  Testing  Pays 


Farm  Bureau  Showing  How  County  May  Increase 
Dairy  Revenue  $1,000,000 


THE  25,000  dairy  cows  in  San  Joa- 
quin County  produce  an  average 
of  only  170  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  year,  while  the  2000  cows  being: 
tested  by  the  Farm  Bureau  yield  270 
pounds  of  fat.  If  the.  production  of  all 
the  cows  in  the  county  was  equal  to 
'that  of  those  being  tested,  it  would 
mean  2,500,000  pounds  more  fat  per 
year,  worth  $1,000,000. 

To  obtain  this  million-dollar  Increase 
In  the  yearly  revenue  of  San  Joaquin 
dairies  Is  the  ten-year  goal  set  by  the 
Farm  Bureau's  dairy  department. 
George  Wolf,  the  tester  employed  by  the 
bureau,  is  sparing  no  effort  to  attain 
this  very  desirable  goal.  In  the  past 
two  years  the  number  of  cows  on  test 
has  been  increased  from  559  to  1989 
snd  an  immense  amount  of  other  dairy 
Improvement   work  accomplished. 

Public  sales  of  tested  cows  have  been 
held,  exhibits  made  at  the  county  fair, 
■fend  an  extensive  educational  campaign 
Is  being  carried  out.  The  co-operation 
of  various  agencies  has  been  enlisted  In 


This  little  700-pound  Jersey,  Gir- 
lie, the  property  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wil- 
son, Ripon,  made  the  best  record 
of  6  6  6  competitors — 1 1 ,029 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  564 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

a  long-continued,  persistent  effort  to 
•how  the  public  in  general  and  dairy- 
men In  particular  the  advantage  of 
keeping  more  and  better  cows  in  the 
proper  way. 

EMPHASIZING    BETTER  METHODS 
m 

Better  breeding,  feeding  and  testing 
are  all  emphasized.  An  Impressive 
array  of  facts,  and  figures  has  been 
prepared,  showing  conclusively  the  va- 
rious advantages  of  dairying  over  other 
kinds  of  farming,  the  profit  of  using 
purebred  sires,  testing  cows  for  butter- 
fat and  TB,  feeding  the  proper  rations, 
and  caring  for  cows  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

In  order  to  show  the  advantage  of 
•elling  cows  on  their  butterfat  record, 
Instead  of  general  appearance,  a  sale  of 
19  tested  cows  and  three  bulls  was  held 
a  year  ago  last  summer.  Although  the 
animals  were  not  of  the  best  type  nor 
In  good  condition,  they  brought  an 
average  price  of  $136,  which  was  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory.  Some  scrubby 
looking  cows  were  found  to  produce 
better  than  other's  of  fine  appearance, 
but  the  Babcock  test  enabled  buyers  to 
make  intelligent  purchases. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  set  the  follow- 
ing requirements  for  a  public  sale  of 
dairy  stock:  All  animals  tuberculin 
tested  and  clean;    all  cows  sired  by 


"Feeds  and  F»erflnK."  by  Henry  *  Morri- 
son, the  llenr\ -Morrison  Company,  Madison, 
■Wis. 

The  eighteenth  edition  of  this  fa- 
mous book,  which  has  been  called  the 
"bible"  of  the  stockman,  is  just  off  the 
press,  and  undoubtedly  it  contains 
more  complete  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  livestock  nutrition  and  man- 
agement than  any  other  book  ever  is- 
sued. The  co-authors  are  widely  known 
as  executives  of  the  famous  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  College.  A  "de  luxe"  an- 
niversary edition,  profusely  illustrated, 
la  listed  at  $4.50,  and  the  standard,  un- 
illnstrated  edition,  sells  at  $3.85.  This 
Is  the  standard  text-book  in  most  unl- 
YersHles  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  is  used  by  thousands  of  live- 
stock breeders  and  feeders  In  figuring 
rations  and  determining  the  feeding 
Talue  of  various  substances. 

"Ths  Potato."  by  William  Stuart,  Horticul- 
turist, U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pub- 
llahed  by  J.  B.  Llpplncott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
treatises  on  the  subject  ever  prepared 
and  It  Is  beautifully  Illustrated.  A  few 
sample  chapter  topics  follow:  The  Po- 
tato as  a  World  Crop  and  Its  Relative 
Importance  in  the  United  States;  Po- 
tato Production  In  North  America; 
Leading  Environmental  Influences  in 
oiato  Culture;  Soil,  Temperature  and 


tato  1 
Lead  it 
otato 


purebred  bulls;  all  cows  milked  the 
morning  of  the  sale;  all  animals  subject 
to  retest  for  tuberculosis  on  the 
grounds,  at  buyer's  expense;  aged  cows 
must  have  a  minimum  butterfat  10- 
month  record  of  300  pounds;  third  calf 
heifer,  287;  second  calf,  270;  first,  250. 

PROVING  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

A  s*urvey  and  test  of  a  34-cow  dairy 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  cost  an  average 
of  $120  a  year  to  keep  each  cow,  and 
that  at  45  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat 
the  cows  must  average  267  pounds  in 
order  to  pay  expenses.  It  was  found 
that  22  of  them  averaged  310  pounds, 
enabling  the  owner  to  clear  $233  a  year 
on  them,  while  the  remaining  12  aver- 
aged but  231  pounds,  losing  their  owner 
$193.  Such  figures  as  these  show  con- 
clusively the  advantages  of  testing,  fol- 
lowed by  weeding  out  poor  individuals. 

Jumbo,  a  beefy,  scrubby  looking  cow 
belonging  to  G.  A.  Grant  of  Ripon,  sur- 
prised everybody  by  producing  better 
than  500  pounds  of  fat  per  year  three 
years  In  succession.  Each  year  her 
yield  increased. 

The  folly  of  giving  a  cow  no  rest  be- 
tween lactation^  periods  was  demon- 
strated wVh  Gertie's  Sunshine  of  L, 
owned  by  N.  H.  Locke.  In  1921  she 
gave  8300  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
522  pounds  of  fat,  while  the  following 
year  she  produced  only  6048  pounds  of 
milk,  which  contained  326  pounds  of  fat. 

The  mistake  of  judging  a  cow  by  the 
volume  of  milk  produced  was  illustrated 
by  two  cows,  one  of  which  in  a  year 
gave  47  gallons  more  milk  than  the 
other,  yet  her  product  was  worth  $18 
less,  because  her  milk  tested  only  2.94 
per  cent,  while  the  other  cow's  milk 
tested  3.54. 

The  profit  resulting  from  intelligent 
grain  feeding  v>as  illustrated  by  F.  M. 
Thorpe's  cow,  Bridget,  which  in  1921, 
without  grain,  produced  6133  pounds  of 
milk  containing  214  pounds  of  fat.  The 


Testing  showed  that  this  cow  was 
being  fed  by  its  owner  at  a  net 
loss  of  $2  a  year. 

next  year  she  received  three  pounds  of 
barley  daily  for  nine  months  and  gave 
9672  pounds  of  milk  and  377  pounds  of 
fat.  The  grain  cost  $12  and  the  in- 
creased milk  production  was  worth  $73. 
indicating  a  profit  of  $61,  due  to  grain 
feeding. 

By  such  argument  as  these  San  Joa- 
quin dairymen  are  going  after  that  mil- 
lion-dollar increase  in  their  annual  in- 
come— O.  H.  BARNHILL. 


Moisture;  The  Soil  and  Its  Preparation 
for  the  Crop;  Food  Requirements  of 
the  Crop  and  How  Supplied;  Crop  no- 
tation; Varieties  to  Grow;  Kind  and 
Amount  of  Seed  to  Use,  and  Planting 
Methods;  The  Cultural  Care  of  the 
Growing  Crop;  Potato  Production  in 
the  South;  Production  in  the  North 
and  West;  Production  Costs;  Harvest- 
ing, Picking  and  Handling;  Grading, 
Shipping  and  Marketing;  Storage  and 
Storage  Shrinkage;  Types  of  Storage 
Houses,  Their  Construction  and  Cost; 
Diseases  and  Their  Control;  Insect 
and  Animal  Parasites  of  the  Potato 
and  Methods  of  Controlling  Them; 
Fungicides  and  Insecticides — Their 
Preparation,  Use,  Application  and  Re- 
sultant Benefits;  Spray  Equipment  and 
Classification;  Industrial  Uses  of  the 
Potato  in  America  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries; The  Botany  of  the  Potato;  Ori- 
gin and  Early  History;  Breeding  and 
Selection;  Classification  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Commercial  Varieties. 


PLANT  MALE  COTTONWOODS 
Driving  a  rusty  naid  in  a  cottonwood 
tree  to  prevent  the  bearing  of  "cotton" 
is  on  a  par  with  splitting  a  cow's  tail 
and  inserting  salt  and  treatment*  for 
"hollow  horn."  As  long  as  a  female — 
pistilate — cottonwood  tree  is  alive  it 
will  produce  a  cottony  substance, 
which  enables  the  wind  to  distribute 
the  seed.  Neither  a^eds  nor  cotton, 
however,  are  produced  by  male — stami- 
nate — trees,  which  are  the  ones  which 
should  be  obtained  from  nurseries  and 
Silanted. 


You  Can  Buy  a  De  Laval  for  $55 
Up-On  Such  Easy  Terms  that 
It  Will  Pay  for  Itself 


and 


Don't  get  the  idea  that  a  De 
Laval  Cream  Separator  is  high 
priced  because  it  Is  the  best. 
Considered  on  the  basis  of  serv- 
ice a  De  Laval  is  the  cheapest 
separator  made.  A  De  Laval 
costs  a  little  more  to  begin  with 
but  lasts  three  or  four  times 
longer,  and  does  better  work  all 
the  time. 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  for  as 
low  as  $55,  and  up.  depending  on 
the  amount  of  milk  you  have  to 
separate.  No  matter  if  you  have 
one  or  a  thousand  cows,  there  is 
a  De  Laval  just  right  for  you. 
And  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  pay 
for  itself  while  you  are  using  it. 

When  you  get  a  De  Laval  you 
not  only  get  the  best  separator 
service  for  the  longest  time,  at 
the  least  expense — on  the  easiest 
terms,  if  desired — but  you  can  see 
what  you  are  buying.    You  can 


try  it;  your  local  De  Laval  dealer 
will  instruct  you  in  Us  use  and 
provide  service  should  it  ever  be 
necessary;  and  you  can  always 
get  parts  from  the  De  Laval 
Company  at  any  time  during  the 
20  to  30  years,  or  more,  your 
machine  should  last.  These  im- 
portant considerations  are  some- 
times overlooked. 

See  the  new  1923  De  Laval  at 
your  local  dealer's  store.  It  Is 
the  best  cream  separator  ever 
built.  It  has  many  improve- 
ments, skims  cleaner,  requires 
less  care,  »nd  will  last  longer 
than  any  cream  separator  on  the 
market. 

You  may  be  losing  enough 
butter-fat  with  your  present  sep- 
arator or  by  hand  skimming  to 
pay  for  a  new  De  Laval  every 
year  and  not  getting  It.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  name  of  your 
nearest  De  Laval  agent,  write  us 
direct  for  complete  information. 


DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY  ] 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Qr  farm  implements 


Your  Implement*  cost  rent  money* 

Protect  your  Investment — InMirc  It  against  depredation.  Follow  ■  consistent 
policy  of  palming  farm  machinery — thus  avoid  sudden  breakdown,  necessitating 
costly  repair*  and  hiss  of  previous  time. 

Mathews  knows  how  to  make  the  best  Implement  paint*  to  suit  southwestern 
climatic  conditions.  Von  arc  safe  in  buying  .Mathews  Tractor  and  Implement 
Kiminel — It  Is  highly  recommended  for  Tractors,  Stationary  Motors.  Machinery. 
Tools  and  all  melnl  work  exposed  to  the  elements.  II  dries  with  high  gloss — hard 
and  durable.  One  Ballon  covers  approximately  :i(in  square  feet,  two  coats.  Obtain- 
able In  kth>.  yellow,  crccn.  red.  nmroon  and  black. 

Write  for  sample  card  Hiid  further  particulars.  There  is  a  Mathews  Paint 
for  e\c».>  purpose; 

Dept.  "O.F." 
219-221  So.  Lo»  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Pasadena,  Cal. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 


WEEDICATOR 

Kills  Hated  Weeds. 
WEEDICATOR  WEED  COMPANY 

m«  Ka»t  Sixth  St.  .  Ujs  Angeles.  ( allf. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 


BO  cent*  a  line  (uveraKe  T  words). 
For  white  spate,  cnts  or  displuy 
most  Is  computed  acrordlng  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisements  mu-.t  reach  us  18 
days  bofore  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Kleventh,  Los  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POILTRY  and  Co- 
operative Electric  Hatcheries. 
Thousands  vltroroua  chlcka.  turke 
every  week  from  180-290  high 
T»lnter-egK.  clear  profit  producing 
White.  Brown,  Buff  Leglorns. 
Barred.  White  Rocks.  Reds.  An- 
cnnas.  Minorc-as.  Wyanrtottea. 
Brahmas,  Andaluslans.  This  sea- 
eon  25%  of  customers  send  repeat  orders  and 
many  neighbors.  -Never  saw  such  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  beauty  In  chicks."  Six  orders 
came  through  him.  "Raised  every  Turk  last 
year,  outgrew  turks  costing  $10  more."  MJ' 
tucks  beat  everything  In  valley."  It's  Turk 
Reason!  Our  price,  quality  best.    Write:  Box 

O  13,  Nortl.'  Fair  Oaka^Paaadena.  Calif.  

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg-producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices.  May  and  June.  $3.50  per  26; 
16.60  per  50;  »12  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
to  1000  lots.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  In  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 189S.  Our  experience  covers  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  MUST  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR CO..  4.12  7th  at..  Petaluma.  Calif. 
WHITE  LEOHORN  baby  chicks  from  selected 
flocks  mated  with  males  l  aving  pedigree 
record  by  sire's  dam  of  240-297  eggs  per  year. 
Price  per  100;  April.  112.50:  May  and  June. 
(12.  Safe  arrival  full  count  live,  strong 
chicks  guaranteed.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY,  47S  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 
HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  200-egg  flock  average  for  6  years. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalog.     J.  A    Hanson.  Corvallls,  Ore. 


BABY    CHICKS  —  White    Leghorns.  Reds. 

Barred  Rocks  every  week.  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  and  breeding  cockerels.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  ITatchery,  P.  O.  Box  67-C. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif  


POMETHIXQ  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  popular  varieties.  Hatching  each  week. 
3.1NGO-DELL  RANCH.  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
dugo  Sts..  Burhank.  Calif.  


BABY  CHICKS— Every  day.    Get  your  order 
In  early.'  You  know  WHY.   Send  for  prices. 
FANCIERS'    EXCHANGE,    640    South  Main 
8t..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


Baby  Chicks — Leading  varieties,  stand,  bred, 
vigorous,  heavy  laying  stock.  lowest  prices, 
best  quality  postage  paid.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.    Superior  poultry  Co..  Windsor.  Mo. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

WILD    BLOODED     TURKEYS — Ekkb  and 
stock  for  sale.     Prices  right.     Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  care-  of.  Jen- 
kins, the  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box  148.  Burbank. 

'BE^S^Al^rrir?ONEY' 

BEEKEEPERS'    price   list    with  instruction 
booklet    explaining   beekeeping  thoroughly 
mailed  free.  Spencer  Apiaries.  Saw  telle.  Cal. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


BWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Hardy,  field- 
grown  plants.  Vlneless  Yam  our  specialty 
higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hall,  one- 
half  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Kancy  Hall,  Oeorgla  Yam  and  Yellow  Jer 
■eye.  Better  plants  at  lower  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  In  various  quantities.  STONE  & 
HTKVENSON.  410  Security  Bldg..  Los  Angela* 
GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARD  PLANTS — Now 
SI  per  dozen.    F.  _R_.  Walker.  I'uente.  Calif. 

KODAKS.^CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

"  FREE 

CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finlshtnt-r  done  by  experts 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

yifrr+.    "We  put  the  snap  in  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list  and  how 
get  the  free  camera. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


KENTl'CKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Chewing:  5  pounds.  $1.75;  10  pounds,  $3. 
Bmoking:  6  pounds.  $1.26;  10  pounds.  $2:  20 
pounds,  $3.50.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 
BACCO UNION.   Paducah.  Ky. 


DIRECT      FROM    FACTORY — 5-ln..  Cuban 
Twisters,  long  filler.     Sweet  as  a  nut.  $4 
per  100     Cigar  clippings.  60c  per  lb.  FRANK 
MILLER,  1208  W.  8th  at.,  Los  Angeles 


HOSE  SPECIAL 

A  limited  supply  of  fresh  "Pacific"  6-ply 
wiapped  hose  in  50-ft.  lengths,  with  couplings. 
T  M-lnt-li   SIZE   $5   PER  SECTION 

%-lnch   SIZE  $6   PER  SECTION 
ORDEP.    WHILE   IT   LASTS.  ■ 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

203  HOWARD  ST..   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  CHARLES   WEEK*)   SYSTEM   OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE   AND  INDEPENDENCE 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Llv- 
ng  on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  3  Is  now  being  estab- 
lisl  ed  at  Ow»nsmouth,  California,  26  mllea 
from  IjOb  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS,  Owenamouth.  Calif. 


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 


POULTRY  RANCHES  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — HATCHERY,  over  20.000  ca- 
pacity. 3  brooder  houses,  and  other  build- 
ings, equipment  practically  new.  a  modern 
4 -room  and  bath  residence,  garage  and  store 
house  combined.  2  wells  of  water  on  over 
3^  acres,  located  on  street  adjoining  state 
highway.  Inquire  at  premises,  personally, 
William  Perry.  837  Main  St..  Petaluma. 

FARMS  WANTED 


IMPLEMENTS    AND  TRACTORS 
LIGHTING  PLANT— NEW 

Farm  liRhtlnn  plant.  Will  sell  at  ureal  sac- 
rifice.    J.  It.  Forthman,  Covina.  Cal. 

TANKsTpIPE^^D  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders; surface  trrigat.  pipe  all  sizes,  used. 
I.  9  In.,  cheap.  New  gslv.  tanks,  all  sizes; 
large  used  redwood  tanks.  DEM M ITT  CO., 
120  N.  Main.     Yards.  816  Yale.   Los  Angeles. 


CASH  BUYERS  want  western  farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.  R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN.  867  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 
WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
ale.  Olve  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
JOHN  J.  BLACK.  Ch Ippewa _Falls._Wlscunsln. 

HELP  WANTED— Male 


EARN  $110'  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  free  booklet  G-91.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS— Start  $130  mo.; 

exp.  paid.  Specimen  examination  questions 
free.  Columbus  Institute,   H-7.  Columbus.  O. 


HEMSTITCHING.  Pleating  attachment.  Fits 
any  mach.    Artistic  work.  Illustration,  de- 
scrip.    B.  Krafft.  Box  896-OF.  San  Fran..  Cal. 

^^^ullN^sT^E^Sol^ALS 

STOVINK    blackens    HOT   iron.     Ask  deal- 
ers.   Distributors.  Albion  Reynolds,  456  W. 
47th    St..    Los    Angeles,    G.    Douglass,  Box 

376.  Berkeley. 


Oiling  the  Hog9 

rr-  most  readers  the  Idea  of  oiling 
hogs,  like  an  automobile  or  mowing 
machine,  by  means  of  a  "squirt"  can 
may  appear,  at  first  thought,  ridiculous. 
This  plan,  however,  Is  followed  by  one  . 
of  the  most  successful  breeders  In 
Southern  California.  He  uses  a  cheap 
grade  of  lubricating  oil  which,  liberally 
applied  along  the  backbone,  soon 
spreads  over  th.  body,  forming  a  thin 
film  and  assisting  to  rid  the  animals  of 
lice.  The  oil  Is  purchased  In  100-gallon 
lots  at  a  saving  of  14  to  15  cents  a  gal- 
lon over  the  retail  pries. 

"I  like  lubricating  oil  better  than  the 
usual  crude  product,"  says  this  progres- 
sive swine  breeder,  "because  It  spreads 
more  easily,  is  not  mo  gummy  and 
sticky,  and  lasts  longer.  It  seems  just 
as  effective  as  the  crude.  We  use  the 
oil  can  once  or  twice  a  month,  princi- 
pally In  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rub- 
bing posts  are  rendered  almost  useless. 
We  have  found  that  the  rains  wash  out 
the  oil  from  the  sacks  with  which  we 
bind  these  posts,  largely  wasting  It.  In 
summer,  however,  we  saturate  the 
gunny  sacks,  and  the  hogs  keep  them- 
selves well  oiled." 

The  posts  consist  of  "four-by-fours" 
set  securely  In  the  ground,  and  extend- 
ing about  18  Inches  above  the  surface. 
Old  gunny  sacks  are  bound  tightly  about 
each  post  and  the  oil  Is  poured  liberally 
and  frequently  over  all. 

Another  large  operator  soaks  the  rub- 
bing posts  with  waste  oil  from  tractor 
and  automobile  crankcases.  This  is 
cheaper,  of  course,  but  Is  discounte- 
nanced by  the  first  named  breeder,  be- 
cause of  Its  "musslness." — J.  C.  K. 

Rural  Teacher9  Uneducated 

ONE  of  the  teachers  employed  In  the 
country  schools  of  the  United 
States  never  completed  the  four-year 
high  school  course  and  10  out  of  every 
100  have  finished  only  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  according  to  the  Civic 
Development  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Lack  of  finan- 
cial support  Is  given  as  the  cause  for 
the  inadequate  training  of  rural 
teachers. 


"Turkhen"  Valuable  New  Fowl 


A STORY  is  told  of  a  skeptical  back- 
woodsman who,  upon  seeing  a 
giraffe  for  the  first  time,  refused 
to  believe  his  eyes,  protesting.  "I  don't 
keer — they  ain't  no  slch  animule."  Other 
people  doubt  the  possibility  of  crossing 
turkeys  wlth^  chickens,  but  George 
Schaefer  of  San  Mateo  is  breeding  a 
strange  looking  bird  which  he  claims  Is 
the  result  of  such  a  cross,  partaking  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  fowl.  Here 
is  his  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Turkhen, 
as  the  new  bird  is  called: 

"The    Turkhen    carries   its  ancestry 
back  to  the  royal  Russian  pheasantry 
____  > 


similar  to  that  of  the  turkey,  while  the 
breast  and  legs  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  chicken  and  the  meat  more  tender. 
The  Turkhen  has  a  bare,  red  neck  like 
a  turkey,  talks  like  a  turkey  and  walks 
like  a  pheasant.  The  males  have  a  comb 
and  crow  like  a  rooster. 

"This  new  fowl  Is  without  doubt  the 
quickest  growing  of  all  farmyard  birds, 
the  cockerels  In  20  weeks  sometimes 
attaining  a  weight  of  six  to  seven 
pounds.  The  flesh  Is  juicier,  finer  tex- 
tured and  tenderer  than  that  of  either 
chicken  or  turkey.  Crossed  with  large 
breed  of  chickens,  there  Is  produced  a 

.  . . .        . .      :'•  . .  •        ■      .  v.: .  '  ■    ■.   i-  .w..-^.-.  ."7s*  ' 


These  strange  birds  are  part  turkey,  pheasant  and  chicken 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

PAINT — BARN  and   ROOF — highest  quality, 
$1.00  per  gal.  Ouarsnteed  6  years.  Mllroy 
Works.  6$ I  Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  city,  N.  J. 


which  the  Czar  used  to  maintain.  Here 
the  black  Siberian  pheasant  was  crossed 
with  the  red  turkey  of  Ukerania,  pro- 
ducing a  bird  called  "Halo  Sacreds,"  of 
the  Royal  Orloff  Turkhen. 

"In  1916  three  of  these  strange  birds 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  via 
Vladivostok  and  purchased  by  myself 
for  experimental  breeding.  They  proved 
to  be  too  small  and  the  flavor  of  their 
meat  too  'gamey.'  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
mentioned  the  male  bird  was  mated 
with  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen. 

"The  progeny  proved  to  be  larger  than 
the  original  stock.     The  flesh  is  very 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


SUTTER  BUTTE  LAND  YIELDS  $90 
ACRE. — Actual  figures  are  avail- 
able on  certain  crops  grown  last  year 
In  Butte  County  under  the  Sutter  Butte 
Canal.  The  average  per  acre  value  of 
six  leadings  crops  was  as  follows: 

Almonds,  $525;  beans,  $47 :  grapes. 
$173;  peaches,  $515;  prunes,  $72;  rice, 
$71. 

The  average  returns  from  nearly  40.- 
000  acres  was  almost  $90  an  acre,  figur- 
ing all  crops, 

PEAR  BLIGHT  INCREASES  RAPID- 
LY.— We  cut  out  some  pear  blight 
that  la  starting  on  the  tips  of  small 
branches.  During  the  late  fall  and  win- 
ter an  attempt  was  made  to  get  out 
every  spot  of  blight.  Each  time  we 
went  through  the  orchard  we  made  a 
double  job  of  It,  going  through  first  one 
way  and  then  coming  right  back  In  the 
opposite  direction  on  the  same  row. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  codling  moth 
spray  we  found  only  two  pieces  of  blight 
In  30  acres.  Yet  during  May  it  was 
necessary  to  take  out  probably  six  or 
eight  loads  of  blighted  brush,  mostly 
small  limbs. 

PRUNES  PROMISE  BIG  CROP. 
We  have  an  unusually  heavy  crop 
of  prunes  this  year.  No  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  account  for  the  short  crops  In 
many  orchards,  but  the  persistent  north 
wind  and  dry  weather  at  blooming  time 
Is  considered  to  have  been  one  factor. 

Our  orchard,  which  Is  on  river  bot- 
tom, overflow  land,  made  a  vigorous 
growth  last  season  and  bore  a  big  crop 
at  the  same  time,  an  abundance  of  fer- 
tility and  moisture  being  continually 
available. 

This  winter  we  gave  the  trees  a  thor- 
ough spraying  with  dormant  soluble  oil 
and  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  wonderfully  Invigor- 
ating them. 

The  trees  have  more  fruit  set  on  them 
than  they  can  carry.  The  branches  al- 
ready are  touching  the  ground,  having 
assumed  that  graceful  willowy  curve, 
which  Indicates  a  heavy  load  of  fruit. 

A  good  many  pi^fnes  set  on  last  year's 
wood.  This  Is  quite  unusual,  we  under- 
stand, and  a  number  of  authorities  who 
have  seen  them  say  they  are  the  first 
prunes  they  have  even  seen  growing  on 
new  wood.  The  fruit  looks  as  though 
it  would  remain  on  the  trees  until  ripe. 

FOXTAIL  BEARDS  INJURE  STOCK. 
Foxtail  Is  a  grass  that  makes  fine 
feed  In  the  winter,  but  It  Is  an  awful 
pest  during  May  and  June  here  In  th» 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Lambs  are  bothered  the  most.  It 
sometimes  seems  that  a  lamb  will  de- 
liberately walk  up  and  stick  its  eye  Into 
a  ripe  foxtail  head  and  get  from  on» 
to  three  beards  Into  the  eye.  At  any 
rate  John  makes  the  rounds  of  the  ewes 
and  lambs  every  morning  to  look  for 
sore  eyes.  . 

Only  occasionally  do  we  find  an  old 
ewe  with  a  foxtail  beard  In  her  eye, 
but  yearling  bucks  suffer  frequently 
with  these  barbed  "stickers." 

Sheep  with  much  wool  on  their  race* 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  fox- 
tail but  even  bare-faced  lambs  are  not 
Immune  to  Injury  from  this  weed  pe*t. 

Pigs  also  suffer  from  foxtail  wounds, 
and  once  in  a  while  a  calf  will  pick  up 
a  beard.  One  of  the  best  sows  we  have 
In  the  herd  lost  one  eye  when  a  pig  from 
foxtail  injury.  For  the  Information  of 
those  who  will  not  buy  a  breeding  ani- 
mal with  only  one  eye.  will  say  that  sh. 
has  been  a  regular  producer  of  two  lit- 
ters a  year  for  three  years,  and  is  a 

■Dlendld  mother.   . 

It  is  fine  to  be  able  to  move  .toe* 
awav  from  foxtail  fields  as  soon  as  th*> 
beards  begin  to  harden.  Some  esteem 
this  grass  highly  as  a  *™ 
on  the  smaller  valley  farms  Its  winter 
feed  value  Is  certainly  far  less  than  tn« 
damage  it  does  In  May. 

If  some  university  man  could  dls- 
rover  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  foxtail 
when  it  ripens,  Sacramento  Valley  fann- 
ers would  be  everlastingly  grateful. 


wonderfully  fine  table  fowl,  with  tur- 
key-flavored flesh. 

"The  Turkhen  is  Just  the  right  size  for 
the  average  family  and  can  be  produced 
much  cheaper  than  a  turkey,  because  of 
Its  quick  growth  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  waste  feed  and  energy  In 
growing  many  feathers.  The  birds  are 
very  vigorous  and  prolific,  an  average 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatching  each 
year  for  six  seasons.  The  Incubation 
period  is  three  weeks.  As  egg  producers 
they  are  above  the  average  and  if  prop- 
erly cared  for  will  lay  throughout  the 
entire  year."  


GIVE  NEW  SWARMS  HONEY 

Long  spells  of  cool,  cloudy  weather 
are  often  very  hard  on  newly  hived 
swarms.*  A  comb  of  honey  from  tin 
Old  colony  often  may  save  one  from 
starvation. — J.  D.  B. 


SPECIALLY*. 


^st»  Brer 


Brand  new  blussteel 
double  eaf  ely  eutoms- 
bought  befor*  recent  tariff  raise 
.n.l  offered  «t  .pecl.l  prices  for  .  limited 
time.  Regular  t25.00.2S-ralibre.7-.hot»ut» 

insur.   I<4  In.   loin,  our  No. 

.uiom.tlr    5  In    l»"'s.  o"r 

»9.75.    EXTRA    MAGAZINE    FREE    «>U.    «d»  lua. 

U.,iii  »uv»  .hoot  all  <i.nd.r.l  c.ttrlojw 

PAY  POSTMAN   ON   DELIVERY   pl-.i.  nostai*- 
Monty   b.rk   snmsll,  It  Net  SttijMss. 

CONSUMERS  CO..  Ptst.  W«.   H*»  Brsas»ay.  M.  V. 


USE   WIRE  CLOTH  STRAINER 

It  is  only  time  and  labor  wasted  to 
strain  extracted  honey  through  cheese- 
cloth, In  a  dry  climate.  Strain  through 
wire  cloth,  then  skim  the  tank  after  the 
honey  is  thoroughly  settled. 


W  SPERRY 

SURELAY 

i    MEANS  MORE  EGGS 
A       -ask.  your  dealer 

Ills-La^  * 
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Controlling  Walnut  Black  Sap 

Simple  Method  for  Eradicating  Fungus  Disease, 
Which  Seriously  Injures  Nut  Trees 


Creosote  Heater 

A    BARREL  full  of  fence  posts  may 
be  given  a  hot  foot  hath  of  creo- 
sote by  connecting  a  heater  made  of 
three-inch  pipe,  as  shown. 


By  ROBERT 

WALNUT  UeUixuma  —  or  "black 
sap,"  as  it  is  commonly  called — 
la  a  bark  disease  which  since  its  dis- 
covery In  Santa  Barbara  County  some 
tan  yeara  ago  gradually  has  been 
■preadlng  throughout  the  walnut  dis- 
tricts, until  at  the  present  time  it  may 
ba  found  In  all  but  the  farthest  interior 
sections. 

This  disease  is  much  more  injurious 
and  virulent  in  the  coastal  districts, 
where  It  frequently  causes  the  girdling 
of  large  branches  and  occasionally  the 
death  of  the  tree.  In  the  Inland  dis- 
tricts It  Is  apparently  not  so  active  and 
does  not  occasion  such  serious  injury. 

Under  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
however,  even  in  the  interior  sections 
this  disease  causes  serious  injury  to 
walnut  groves.  The  season  of  1022  ap- 
parently was  unusually  favorable  to 
black  sap  activity  In  the  Inland  sec- 
tions and  many  cases  occurred  where 
the  bark  areas  killed  were  two  to  three 
feet  long. 

CAUSED  BY  WEAK  FUNGUS 

Black  sap  Is  caused  by  a  fungus  or- 
ganism of  rather  weak  parasitic  char- 
acter, which  for  many  years  has  been 
known  to  affect  willows  along  river 
bottoms.    Some  10  or  12  years  ago  It 

.  apparently  became  adapted  to  walnut 
trees,  although  It  Is  not  as  active  on 

*  walnuts  as  It  Is  on  willows. 

There  Is  every  evidence  that  this 
fungus  does  not  become  established  on 
healthy     bark,     but     gains  entrance 

i  through  s  crack  or  wound  which,  al- 

( though  very  small,  is  sufficient  to  af- 
ford an  entrance.  It  frequency  becomes 
established  at  the  junction  of  the  larger 
branches,  where  wind-strain  produces 
■light  cracks  In  the  hark  tissue. 

It  Is  sometimes  found  gaining  en- 
trance through  wounds  made  by  wood- 

Burbank  on  Apples 

(Continued  From  Pape  S) 

there  can  be  no  question  that  it  wit! 

Brove  advantageous  in  the  end.  Since 
le  Northern  Spy  is  a  remark- 
ably strong  grower,  the  transfer- 
ence of  this  property  alone  will  justify 
the  extra  outlay  If  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, as  trees  with  an  active,  vigorous 
root  system  are  much  more  profitable 
than  If  grown  upon  those  that  are  In- 
ferior In  this  respect. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  aphis- 
proof  apples  cultivated  quite  extensively 
In  New  Zealand,  but  having  no  advan- 
tage over  the  Northern  Spy  they  have 
not  been  generally  Introduced  In  the 
market.  Several  of  these  were  Imported 
and  grown  on  my  place  some  25  years 
ago  and  were  quite  widely  distributed 
it  the  time,  but  an  appreciation  of  the 
Importance  of  providing  against  the 
woolly  aphis  had  not  yet  be- n  awakened, 
t  About  the  same  date  I  also  intro- 
duced all  the  best  varieties  of  apples 
that  had  originated  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  grafts  of  these  va- 
rieties were  sent  to  me  In  the  spring. 
Which  Is  the  Australian  fall.  It  was 
'necessary  to  graft  these  cions  into 
older  trees  to  test  the  fruit,  and  some 
■very  curious  results  were  observed. 
Most  of  them  seemed  positively  sur- 
prised to  find  the  winter  over  so  soon 
and  the  spring  now  opening  upon  them, 
and  some  of  them  immediately  put  out 
buds  or  blossoms  and  continued  to  do 
\tto  at  Intervals  throughout  the  summer, 
but  a  few  stubbornly  declined  to  bud  or 
blossom  until  nearly  the  beginning  of 
the  following  spring.  For  two  or  three 
years  thereafter  they  semed  manifestly 
Confused  and  disturbed,  but  after  a 
While  became  adjusted  to  the  new  order 
ef  things  and  adapted  themselves  to 
Our  seasons.  One  or  two  of  them  have 
proved  to  be  superior  apples  and  are 
now  thriving  In  Northern  Sonoma  and 
I  Mendocino  counties.  . 

HINT  TO  PLANT  BREEDERS 

The  apple  breeder  of  the  future  prob- 
ably will  find  the  most  ample  field  for 
profitable  and  philanthropic  experiment 
in  developing  varieties  suitable  to  cer- 
tain localities  where  the  apple  does  not 
now  thrive  or  developing  varieties  that 
are  Immune  to  Insect  and  fungus 
diseases — at  least,  to  most  of  them.  Ma- 
terial progress  already  has  been  at- 
tained in  certain  localities.  For  Instance, 
the  Wealthy  and  other  hardy  apples 
have  been  produced  in  the  cold  North- 
west and  are  revolutionizing  the  fruit 
Industry  of  that  section  of  our  country. 
Apples  can  now  be  grown  abundantly 
and  of  good  quality  where  25  or  30  years 
ago  no  good  apple  would  thrive. 
I  In  my  experiments  with  apples  not 
only  wire  the  varieties  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  used,  but  many  hundred 
others  of  the  best  cultivated  varieties: 
also  numerous  other  Species  of  the  wild 
and  the  cultivated  crab  from  Northern. 
Central  and  Southern  Europe.  Japan. 
China.  South  America  and  Africa,  , 


W.  HODGSON 

peckers  and  sap  stickers.  One  of  the 
most  common  sources  of  Infection  Is 
through  bark  areas  weakened  by  sun- 
burn. In  many  orchards  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  presence  of  Me- 
laxuma  and  sunburn  injury. 

The  treatment  for  the  disease,  which 
was  worked  out  by  Dr.  Fawcett  of  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station,  is  com- 
paratively simple  and  very  satisfactory. 
It  consists  of  cutting  out  "the  dead  bark, 
the  cuts  being  made  so  as  to  extend 
back  an  inch  or  so  into  the  healthy 
hark.  The  wound  is  then  treated  with 
a  good  disinfectant,  preferably  bor- 
deaux paste.  The  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  cuts  should  be  made  at  an  acute 
angle,  so  as  to  provide  for  rapid  heal- 
ing over  and  to  establish  good  drainage 
at  the  low  end  for  the  sour  sap,  which 
frequently  accompanies  this  disease. 

Where  the  disease  is  serious  and  the 
amount  of  treatment  work  large,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  use  of  a  small 
hatchet  outlining  a  V-shaped  cut  at 
the  lower  ends  of  the  wounds  is  very 
desirable  as  a  preliminary  treatment. 
This  provides  an  outlet  for  the  fer- 
menting sap  and  frequently  following 
such  treatment  the  wounds  will  heal 
themselves  without  further  treatment. 

The  seriousness  of  walnut  black  sap 
may  be  realized  when  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  many  orchards  are  now  known 
where  the  percentage  of  Infected  trees 
Is  close  to  75.  The  importance  of  an 
annual  Individual  tree  inspection  as  a 
means  of  detecting  the  disease  in  Its 
early  stages  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized. 


waBhers  or  gaskets  are  nteded  to  fit 

the  slant  of  the  barrel  staves,  so  the 
heater  pipes  will  lie  about  on  a  level. 
The  lower  pipe  should  slope  up  slightly 
to  the  fire.  The  upper  pipe  should 
slope  up  slightly  to  the  barrel. 

An  old  heating  stove  may  he  used  to 
confine  the  fire  and  hold  it  around  the 
bended  end  of  the  heater  pipe. 

— H.  A.  SHEARER, 


Long  threads  are  cut  on  the  barrel 
ends  of  the  pipe  and  double  lock  nuts 
are  used  to  make  tight  joints.  Beveled 


HONEY  SHOULD   BE  HIGH 

Containers  are  high  priced,  labor  If 
higher,  and  an  apiary  requires  the  In- 
vestment of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Sugar,  the  basic  bee  feed,  ia 
high  and  going  higher.  Bear  these  facts 
in  mind  when  the  honey  buyer  is  trying 
to  obtain  your  product  at  a  low  price, 
—J.  D.  B. 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Casing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culverts  and  Tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444   Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield;     178  North  Spring  Street) 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Los  Angeles. 


PeiforaianceTells! 


There  is  only 
one  "Caterpillar*' 
-Holt  builds  it 

HOLT 

STOCKTON.  CAUR 
PEORIA.  IU. 


— and  that's  where  the  2-  Ton 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor(Model 
T-35)  is  supreme — because  of 
its  built-in  qualities. 

Superior  design,  materials  and 
workmanship  in  the  2-Ton  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  make  for  superior 
field  performance.  Its  built-in 
qualities  show  up  on  the  tough, 
gruelling  jobs  that  overmaster  the 
tractor  of  ordinary  capacity— and 
it  does  the  everyday  jobs  quicker, 
better  and  more  economically. 

Owners  of  the  2-Ton  are  appreciative  of  these 
qualities,  especially  those  owners  who  have  had  pre- 
vious experience  with  other  tractors.  They  find  that 
the  additional  investment  in  quality  brings  liberal  re- 
turns in  greater  endurance,  absolute  dependability, 
minimum  up-keep  costs. 

Among  the  built-in  qualities  of  the  2-Ton  are  the 
overhead  valve  and  camshaft  motor,  3-speed  trans- 
mission, accurately  controlling  governor,  special  heat- 
treated  steels,  complete  enclosure  from  dust  and  dirt, 
force  feed  motor  lubrication,  anti-friction  bearings 
throughout. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  about  the  2-Ton 
or  about  the  larger  "Caterpillar"  Tractors,  5-Ton, 
Western  10-Ton  or  the  big  power  "75." 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  III. 

Los  Angeles  San  F ranches  Spokane 
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Engine  Prices 
Reduced 


ALPHA- d> 

Equipped  with  either 
magneto  or  batteries. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and 
price*  of  thin  new  and  better  1 
hp.  Farm  Engine. 

Better  because  it  embodies  more 
features  essential  to  smooth,  unin- 
terrupted service  than  any  other 
engine  of  the  same  power  rating. 
Among  them  are: 

— Vahe-in-liMrtrt  Design 
— M  iJ<.--*nil-Ri  <"»k  Igniter 
— (*ftuiint>   Rotary   Ma^rn  -to 
— Korxed  Ste*'l  Connoctln^  Rod 
— Irertred  Steel  Crank  Shaft 
— Renesrsble  Bearings 

See  your  De  Laval  agent  or  write  u» 
direct  for  circular  and  price*. 

Other  sizes:  2,  3  4  ,  6, 
8,    12,    14   and    18  hp. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Co. 

61   Beale  Street 
San   Francisco,  Calif. 


Science's  Discovery 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 


ftlinvralizrrl    Wu.-r   <i>t»    Kid   of   Rutting  or 
Spraying — Birdl    I>Hoiih4-    Themnelven — 
Finer  for  Baby  thick*  and  All  I'eulrrr 


A  recent  itlsmverY  promise-*  to  lrvolui lonlw  all  thf 
commonly    tccrpu-d  fur  kr«piiix   poultry  frw 

from  lice  ind  ml  tra.  Tli I*  wonuVrf ul  product  keeps 
tlio  poultry  always  II-  o- free  wl'hnut  *Ut>  poultry  raiser 
doing  any  work.  It  U  :he  sliupltMt,  vaaleii.  ..m  ■-■  ami 
beat  method  ever  discovere*?!. 


Hlok'«  Lice-Co.  win  .  I*  the  name  of  this  remark- 
Able  lice  remedy.  In  tlmpptni  In  the  chicken'*  rtrinklng 
nater.  Taken  Into  the  system  of  the  bird.  It  MBN 
out  Hi  rough  the  oil  ghtu-ds  of  the  hkin  and  rrrry  lou«e 
or  mite  leaver  the  body.  It  ta  guaranteed  to  hrlp  the 
batchabtllty  of  the  egg*  and  cannot  Injure  the  flavor 
r>f  the  eggs  or  meat;  la  harmless  to  chicks  and  does 
not  affect  the  plumage.  A  few  daya'  treaimeut  at  the 
•tart  ami  then  a  little  added  to  the  -drinking  water 
Isnb  month  la  all  that  1a  necessary. 

Send  No  Money — iuat  your  name  and  add  reus  to 
Chsa.  M.  Hick  A  t'ompany.  I>ept  413.  101*  Ho. 
Waba^i  Ave..  t'hi.aKo.  III.  A  card  will  do  Mr. 
Hick  U  so  confident  that  Hick'*  Lice-Go  will  get 
rid  of  even*  louse  or  mite  that  he  will  send  you  two 
large  uouhle  strength  $l.o0  packages  for  the  price  of 
on©.  When  they  arrive,  pay  pontman  only  Sl.tM)  and 
r->>Hi:  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  get  yours  free. 
If  sou  are  not  atwdutely  aattsfled  after  30  days' 
trial  your  money  will  be  refunded.  This  offer  is 
guaranteed  by  two  Kg  (litcago  banks,  who  i«y  that 
Mr.  Hh-k  will  do  exactly  as  lie  agree*  without  quee- 
tlon   or  argument.     Write  today  before  this  remark- 


xble 


trial    offer   Is  withdrawn. 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

Complete  I. In*  of  EverjrthlBf  for  the 
Dairy  Farmer 

Mall   order**  tgi  veil  part  Iriilar  »l  tent  ion. 

Ceo.  W.  Prising  Company,  Inc. 

63  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  New 

BULLETINS 


The  following  bulletins  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  found  to  contain  interesting 
and  valuable  data.  Any  one  of  these 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  ad- 
dressing the  Division  of  Publications. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Order  by  number. 

Ffcp     Deterioration     of    Felled  Western 

Yellow  Pine  on  Insect -Cont rol  Projects.  1H0 
Federal     Legislation.     Regulitinns  and 
Rulings  Affecting  I.and-Orant  Colleges 

and   Experiment  Stations   3S1 

Symptoms  of   Wheat    Rosette  Compared 
With     Those     Produved     by  Certain 

Insects  .'.  1137 

Corn  and  Its  Cues  as  Food   l/*:t6 

The  Club  Wheats    1303 

Apple-Orch:ird    R-novntion    1284 

Cse  of  Writer  by  Spring  Wheat  on  the 

Great    Plait's    1004 

The  Barrier  Factors  In  Gipsy  Moth  Tree- 
Handing  Material    1142 

Good  Proportions  in  the  Diet   1313 

Motor  Truc  ks  on  Corn  Belt  Farms   1314 

Homemade  Apple  and  Citrus  Pectin  Ex- 
tracts and  their  Cse  In  Jelly   Making.  254 
The  Influence  of  Copper  Sprays  on  the 
Yield  !(nd  Composition  of  Irish  Potato 

Tuhers    1148 

Cleaning  Milking  Mac  hines    1315 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCl'LARS 

The  following  are  a  list  of  bulletins 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Califor- 
nia Agricultural  College  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request: 

California  State  Dalrv  Cow  Competition.  351 

The  Small-Seeded  H.irs-  Re.n    !5J 

A  Self-Mixing  Dusting  Machine  for  Ap- 
plying Dry  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  357 

Thinning  Deciduous  Fruits    25s 

Black   Measles.   Water  Berries  and  Re- 
lated Vine  Troubles    358 

A     Study     of     Sidedraft     and  Tractor 

Hitches    349 

Leguminous  Plants  as  Organic  Fertiliz- 
ers in  California  Agriculture    255 

5-PECIAL,  PUBLICATIONS 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
't  Sacramento  offer  the  following  spe- 
cial publications.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  G.  H.  Hecke.  director  of 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sac- 
ramento: 

Commercial  Fertilizers    No.  35 

lOconomlc  Poisons    No.  34 


Hardison's  Views 

(Continued  From  Pone  $J 

see  substantially  the  same  sort  of  man- 
agement of  co-operative  association*, 
that  we  advocate  for  our  federation." 

"What  has  happened  to  the  National 
Federation?"  we  asked. 

"Nothing.**  was  the  answer.  "It  is 
stronger  than  ever,  and  is  doing  great 
work,  especially  at  Washington.  Much 
of  the  favorable  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  during  the  last  session  was 
due  directly  to  the  influence-  of  our 
National  body.  Hut  it  is  not  quite  as 
well  advertised,  pe.haps,  as  formerly. 
In  fact,  it  has  passed  the  stage. where 
it  must  make  itself  known.  It  is  rec- 
ognized now  as  a  National  power 
which  speaks  with  a  voice,  of  author- 
ity. Nor  have  California  producers 
been  told  as  much  of  late  about  the 
American  Federation.  No  doubt  thdt 
is  why  some  local  farmers  have  gained 
ihe  idea  that'  it  was  weakening. 

CALIFORNIA    IS  INDEPENDENT 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we 
are  not  nearly  as  much  concerned  with 
the  National  body  and  its  affairs  as 
are  most  of  the  other  States.  In  co- 
operative marketing,  for  instance,  we 
are  so  far  ahead  of  other  States  that 
we  can  afford  to  be  a  bit  independent. 
It  seems  we  do  not  have  to  go  East 
lor  ideas;  rather,  others  must  come  to 
us.  I  do  not  mean  we  should  withdraw 
our  support  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion— far  from  it.  But  I  do  mean  that 
we  should  devote  most  of  our  energy 
to  the  solution  of  pressing  local  prob- 
lems." 

The  conservative  policy  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  under  President 
Hardison's  administration  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  methods  or  gaining  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Hardison  does  not  believe 
in  "Hurrah"  campaigns,  carried  on  un- 
der high  pressure.  "Such  methods." 
he  said,  "'bring  into  the  organization 
many  members  who  will  not  stick.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  little  smaller  mem- 
bership and  be  on  a  solid,  substantial 
basis,  than  to  lay  out  a  program  based 
upon  false  pretenses,  and  then  be 
forced  to  abandon  part  of  it.  I  am 
trying  to  encourage  policies  which 
make  for  permanence.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  whirlwind  membership  cam- 
paigns, accompanied  by  brass  bands, 
high  power  orations  and  other  factors 
associated  with  so-called  drives. 
Rather,  let  us  all  work  constantly  for 
more  members  of  the  right  sort. 

Mr.  Hardison  has  given  unsglfishly 
of  his  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation.  Seeing  the  vast 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  he  hopes 
to  establish  a  central  office  In  charge 
of  an  executive  secretary,  who  shall 
be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with 
his  responsibilities  and  ability.  A 
real  "dirt"  farmer  may  hold  the  helm 
aa  president  without  giving  ail.  or  prac- 
tically all.  of  his  time  to  Federation  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Hardison,  himself,  is  a  farmer  of 
big  accomplishments,  as  well  as  a  sua- 


Hook  Rope  Splice 

ROPE  splicing  must  be  indulged  in 
sometimes  on  a  farm.  It  is  well 
to  know  how  to  do  the  trick  and  to  do 
it  smoothly. 

Rope  splicing  is  nothing  but  tusking 
one  strand  of  one  rope*  under  a  strand 
of  another  rope.  Whfn  making  a  chain 
splice,  the  process  is  the  same  except 
that  you  turn  the  rope  back  and  splice 
into  itself. 
Each  strand  should  be  tucked  under 


CHAIN  HOOK 

KOf<    »*>  <-"■-« 

at  least  three  times.  It  may  be  carried 
farther  to  make  a  neater  splice.  To 
do  a  neat  job  you  cut  out  part  of  each 
strand  as  you  proceed.  This  plan  .ta- 
pers the  splice  down  to  the  size  of  the 
original  rope,  and  when  It  is  nicely 
done  one  cannot  tell  where  the  splice 
ends. 

The  marlin  spike  is  made  of  hard 
wood,  scraped  smooth  clear  down  to 
the  point.  It  is  better  to  make  a  Rood 
one,  then  to  keep  it  in  the  tool  boi  I" 
be  ready  for  use  next  time. — H.  A. 
SHEARER. 


cessful  business  man.  His  Santa  Paula 
office  is  open  always  to  those  intersted 
in  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  and  he 
spends  considerable  time  traveling 
about  the  State,  seekbig  to  gain  the  ex- 
pression of  general  opinion  which  he 
values  so  highly. 

In  Hardison,  California  farmers  have 
a  cool-headed,  substantial  leader.  The 
officers  of  the  Federation  are  chosen  by 
voting  and  should  have  the  unstinted 
support  of  every  California  farmer.  The 
first  step  is  to  join  the  local  farm  bu- 
reau.   Are  YOU  a  member? 


Building  Poor  Farm 

(Continued  from  Pane  !) 

De  Kol  Mead  Is  monarch  of  the  herd, 
ably  supported  by  King  Korndyke  Pon- 
tiac,  a  $2000  bull,  and  ColanthS  Aggie 
Prince  Pontiac.  Among  the  cows  Is 
one  that  has  given  35  tons  of  milk  In 
four  years,  the  product  of  one  year 
containing  enough  butterfat  to  make 
1050  potinds  of  butter.  Princess,  a 
grade  cow.  produced  "US  pounds  of  but- 
terfat in  305  days,  winning  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  contest  conducted  by 
the  University  of  California. 

Hollywood  Lilith  Palmyra  Abbekerk 
holds  the  second  highest  record  in  her 
class,  producing  in  10  months,  as  a 
senior  four-year-old.  22.245  pounds,  of 
milk,  sufficiently  rich  to  make  982 
pounds  of  butter.  This  wonderful  ani- 
mal gave  125  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day 
and  S40  pounds  in  one  week.  For  six 
months,  beginning  November  1.  she  has 
averaged  102  pounds  per  day. 

SLIDING  SCALE  FOR  RATIONS 
The  dairy  department  is  capably 
managed  by  Frank  Moore,  who  em- 
ploys a  sliding  scale  for  feeding  milk 
cows.  All  cows  are  given,  in  addition 
to  hay  in  the  feedlot,  a  base  ration 
consisting  of  20  to  25  pounds  of  silage, 
6  pounds  of  grain,  7  pounds  of  beet 
pulp  and  2  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal. 
For  each  four  pounds  of  milk  above 
40  pounds  per  day  given  by  a  cow, 
she  is  allowed  an  additional  pound  of 
grain  at  each  feed,  or  three  pounds 
per  day. 

The'increased  ration  is  indicated  by- 
marking  opposite  each  cow's  number 
the  number  of  pounds  to  be  added  to 
her  ration.  For  example,  138  +  2-lb., 
means  that  cow  Number  138  Is  to  be 
given  eight  pounds  of  grain,  Instead  of 
six.  The  figures  are  placed  above  the 
stanchions. 

Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  silage, 
which  is  put  up  in  two  immense  con- 
crete silos  and  two  old  wooden  ones, 
is  fed  each  year,  taking  the  place  of 
high-priced  pasturage,  which  it  excels 
in  feeding  value.  Two  large  corrals 
adjoining  the  dairy  barns  are  hard 
surfaced,  lack  of  drainage  making  this 
improvement  imperative.  Milking 
machines,  supplemented  with  hand 
stripping,  "are  used  on  all  the  cows. 
Two  hundred  gallons  of  milk  Is  used 
daily  on  the  farm  by  the  1100  inmates 
and  90  employees. 


SHIPPING  GARBANZ03 
The  Yaqui  and  Mayo  Valleys  of 
Western  Mexico  produced  the  past 
season  180,000  sacks  of  garbanzo 
beans,  of  which  Spanish  speaking  peo- 
ple are  especially  fond. 


You'll  Like  the  Way 

Fenner  Does  Business 

"Home  building  made  easy"  de- 
fines the  Fenner  method  exactly. 
On  request  we  will  send  portfolios 
of  plans  and  pictures  of  beautiful, 
practical  Fenner  homes—  mora 
than  250  designs  to  choose  from. 
Select  tha  home  of  your  choice 
and  wa  quote  you  tha  exact  price 
on  all  lumber  cut  to  fit  and  ready 
to  erect,  all  doors,  windows, 
frames,  building  paper,  nails, 
hardware,  paint,  stains,  varnish, 
eava  gutters  and  down  spouts, 
and  material  for  scaffolding. 

Thus  you  know  esactly  what  you  are 

going  to  gat  and  what  It  will  coat. 
That  is  tha  Fenner  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  gives  you  battar  materiale,  a 
better  constructed  home  and  saves 
you  time,  money  end  worry. 

Write  for  Portfolio  of  Plans 

and  Pictures  ** 

This  and  other  Fen- 
ner Portfolloe  show 
intereeting  and  at- 
tractive picturaa  of 
Fenner  house*. with 
flour  plans,  alsa 
specifications,  etc. 
Write  I 

FENNER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Bus  K  i  IU 
Portland,  Oregon 


Louden 

Barn  Equipment 

Take  the  drudgery  out  of  jour  barn 
work,  save  time,  and  make  more 
money  with  Louden  Feed  and  Litter 
Carriers  and  Barn  equipment.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  name  of  your  near- 
est dealer. 

California  Hydraulic 

Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


80  Fremont  St. 
San  Kmnclsco. 


ISO  Third,  l>rpt. 
I. on  Angrlen. 


Big  Sale^ 
Now 
50 


*  Dave' Trial  taf^  mM 

OTTAWA  SQ1  . 

Uab,  IUO  lr«>    IO  imtOwu.  KS«e. 

OTTAWA  MFC  COMPANY 

23jIu  .lw.'_..  -ejltt  Mas.'  •  Jl. 

OTTAWA,   KANS.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Money  Boring 


Have  water  on  your  own  larm. 
Id  spare  poic  make  wet's  lor  your 
neighbors.  It  means  SI  ■•  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  lu  Gcttiaf  Witcr  Airwhert 

Earth  augera,  rock  drills  and 
cum binea  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  WnU  /** 
taty  t  rms  mmd  fret  cttafag. 

usi  *  mm;,  cohpaiit 

Bsx  T»T  OmAmU^Umm 
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Progress  ^Production 


This  home-made  Cyclone  weeder  is  a  product  of  the  large, 
well-equipped  machine  and  wood-working  shop  on  the  Joseph 
F.  Lewis  ranch  near  Camarillo  (Ventura  County).  It  is  con- 
sidered more  effective  than  the  old-style  Acme  harrow,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  The  weeder  is  shown  tilted  up  from 
the  rear  for  cleaning  rubbish  off  the  knives.  It  is  held  in  this 
position  by  a  wooden  prop,  which  drags  behind  attached  to  a 
short  piece  of  chain. 


Another  product  of  the  Lewis  ranch.  This  home-made  wooden 
harrow  may  look  out  of  date,  but  for  some  kinds  of  work  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  factory-made  steel  types,  largely  because  of  the 
greater  size  and  the  weight  of  each  section.  In  order  to  facilitate 
removal  of  the  teeth  and  to  hold  them  more  firmly  in  place,  the 
Uxk's  are  split  in  two  vertically  by  resawing,  after  the  holes  for 
the  teeth  have  been  made.  Cross  bolts  near  each  tooth  are  loos- 
ened and  tightened  in  removing  and  replacing  the  teeth. 


An  artesian  will  in  the  Surprise  Valley  (Modoc  County)  guarded* 
by  two  pretty  native  water  nymphs.  'Large  crops  of  hay,  grain, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  here  at  an  altitude  of  £700  feet. 
The  cornstalk  cutter  shown  below,  in  action  on  the  Longview 
poultry  ranch  near  Chatsworth  (Los  Angeles  Couniy),  is 
weighted  down  with  iron  disks  on  the  wheels. 


SoU  demonstration  on  the  lemon  ranch  of  Edtvard  Elander, 
Sespe  Valley  (Ventura  County).  Prof.  J.  W.  Nelson,  State  soil 
specialist,  is  turning  the  soil  auger.   Mr.  Elander  is  watching 
the  job,  while  C.  C.  Saunton  stands  on  Nelson's  right. 


'  a  new  book 
that  answers 
the  biggest 
"  why"in  me 
poultry  v  V 
business  V 
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HERE  is  a  book  full  of  meat  and  meaning  for 
you — a  book  that  answers  the  biggest  "why" 
in  the  poultry  business  today. 

"Why  Mixed  Feeds?"  was  specially  written  for 
the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  by  Dr.  Kaupp — one  of  the 
greatest  national  authorities  on  feed  investigation. 
Much  of  the  information  in  this  Sperry  Service 
Bulletin  has  never  seen  the  light  of  print  before. 
It  represents  practically  27  years  of  earnest  investiga- 
tion and  research — yet  it  costs  you  nothing  to  get  it 
and  read  it.  Profusely  -illustrated  with  pictures  and 
charts  that  drive  home  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Dr.  Kaupp.  Don't  bother  to  write  a  letter — simply 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  today.  Only  in  this  way 
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Ascolano  Olives  Thrive  in  San  Diego  County 


By  JOHN  F.  COWAN 


mi 
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IHILE  Mission  olives  were  sell- 
ling  for  $110  a  ton,  R.  C.  Allen  re- 
ceived $200  for  his  Ascolanos, 
which  yielded  equally  well  and 
required  less  labor  to  harvest. 
Professor    Bioletti  describes 
the  "white  olive  of  Ascoll"  aa 
being  "as  large  as  a  French 
prune  and  much  like  one  In 
shape."      Another  authority 
says    this    variety    is    "excellent  for 
pickles,  but  has  to  be  carefully  handled." 

More  than  100  years  ago  the  Las 
Paderes  ranch  was  named  by  Mexicans 
who  first  developed  the  property.  It  lies 
tucked  away  among  the  smiling  hills 
at  Dehasa,  five  miles  back  of  El  Cajon 
(San  Diego  County).  In  1883  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Allen,  who  afterwards 
pioneered  in  the  olive  industry  and  at- 
tained conspicuous  success  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  popular  fruit.  A  pic- 
turesque view  of  his  orchard  is  shown 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1249  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Allen's  first  planting  of  Missions 
was  set  in  triangles,  the  trees  being 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  Later  when  the 
trees  began  to  crowd  each  other  part 
of  them  were  removed.  This  left  the 
trees  at  different  distances  from  each 
other,  so  they  were  still  crowded  on 
two  sides,  with  room  to  spare  in  other 
directions.  For  this  reason  the  original 
plan  of  planting  is  not  recommended 
where  subsequent  thinning  may  become 
necessary. 

SPACE  TREES  LIBERALLY 

Later  plantings  were  made  twenty- 
four  feet  apart,  with  the  expectation  of 
cutting  out  alternate  diagonal  rows, 
which  will  leave  the  trees  thirty-four 
feet  apart. 

"Ascolanos  make  a  better  shaped  tree 
than  the  Mission,"  Mr.  Allen  points  out. 
"The  latter  grows  so  tall  that  the  cost 
nf  picking  thereby  is  materially  in- 
creased. Not  only  are  Ascolano  olives 
larger  than  Missions,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
Ascolano  crop  ripens  at  one  time,  while 
thi'  Missions  keep  maturing  all  season, 
making  several  pickings  necessary." 

Mr.  Allen  irrigates  his  olive  trees  four 
or  five  times  a  year,  considering  an 
adequate  moisture  supply  necessary  for 
successful  olive  culture.  The  water  is 
obtained  by  pumping  from  the  sands 
which  underlie  the  bed  of  the  Sweet- 
water River.  Eight  and  six-inch  con- 
crete pipes  carry  the  water  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  orchard  and  to  lower  levels. 

After  each  irrigation  the  top  soil  is 
thoroughly  disked.  Much  plowing  is 
considered  injurious,  because  the  olive 


is  a  shallow-rooted  tree.  The  soil  is 
red  clay  and  sandy  loam,  the  latter  giv- 
ing the  heaviest  yields.  Two  tons  per 
acre  is  considered  a  good  crop.  Pump- 
ing power  costs  $500  a  year  and  is  con- 
sidered a  good  Investment. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  stop  Irrigating 
when  the  fall  rains  begin,"  declares  Mr. 
Allen.  "I  proved  the  value  of  winter 
watering  by  irrigating  one-fourth  of  my 
orchard  and  comparing  results  with  the 
remainder  of  the  tract." 

Intercropping  is  not  practiced  or  ad- 
vised. Cover  crops  are  grown,  although 
considerable  trouble  is  experienced  In 
getting  them  out  of  the  way.  Purple 
vetch'and  melllotus  indlca  are  preferred. 
These  are  sown  In  September  and 
plowed  under  in  February. 

"Stable  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer, 
but  little  Is  obtainable  In  this  locality." 
says  Mr.  Allen.  "Commercial  fertilizers 
which  contain  6  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  4  per 
cent  of  potash  is  used  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  per  tree.  Nitrate  of  JJrne — two 
pounds  to  the  Tree — is  being  tested." 

PRUNE  LITTLE  EACH  TEAR 

The  trees  are  pruned  a  little  each 
year,  the  long  system  being  followed. 
The  Ascolano  trees  mak;  a  more  droop- 
ing growth  than  the  Missions  and  there- 
fore the  former  require  less  pruning. 
Because  the  fruit  Is  larger  and  is  borne 
nearer  the  ground,  Ascolano  olives  cost 
only  $25  a  ton  to  pick,  compared  with 
$35  a  ton  for  Missions. 

"We  use  palls  for  picking  because 
they  are  less  apt  than  bags  to  bruise 
the  fruit,"  Mr.  Allen  explains.  "The 
olives  are  hauled  in  lug  boxes  to  the 
warehouse,  where  they  are  placed  in 
barrels  containing  brine — ten  pounds  of 
salt  to  the  barrel — for  shipment  to  the 
packer.  This  prevents  bruising  in 
handling  and  avoids  the  danger  of  soft- 
ening while  awaiting  packing.  Olives 
may  be  kept  in  brine  for  weeks  with- 
out deterioration." 


The  bulk  of  the  California  olive 
crop  is  sorted  by  women.  Uni- 
form grading  helps  selling. 


Olives  planted  2U  feet 
apart  should  have  alter- 
nate rows  removed 
when  trees  crowd. 
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The  Sun  Shines  Once  More  in  "Sun-Maid"  Land 


Crisis  in  Raisin  Industry  Passed  Safely — Leaders  Confident  of  Successful 


HAT  manner  of  man  Is  this 
youthful  appearing  human 
dynamo,  who  is  all  wrapped 
up  in  the  raisin  bolt? 

What  has  he  done  and 
what  will  he  do  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos? 

How  is  he  carrying  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  that 
circumstances  suddenly  heaped  upon 
Ms  shoulders? 

ll  was  with  such  questions  in  mind 
that  I  talked  recently  with  Kalph  P. 
Men  itt,  now  managing  director  of  the 
world's  largest  co-operative  marketing 
association,  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin 
Growers. 

The  entire  San  Joaquin  Valley— all 
of  California,  In  fact— Ih  looking  to  this 
'lone  man  to  save  its  great  marketing 
(association  from  going  into  receiver- 
I  ship.  Furthermore,  he  is  expected  to 
i|  bring  order  out  of  chaos:  to  restore 
|  confidence  and  maintain  piosperity;  to 
I  sell  increasingly  large  crop's  at  profit- 
I  able  prices;  to  maintain  land  values; 
I  to  Iron  out  controversies:  to  create 
I  new  Ideas;  to  reduce  expenses;  to  in- 
l|  crease  efficiency;  to  sustain  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operative  selling. 

These  and  a  tew  other  things  are  ex- 
I  petted  of  Ralph  Merritt — and  do  not 
I  seem  to  worry  him  in  the  least.  He 
I  began  by  creating  a  plan  for  refinanc- 
I  tag,  the  successful  application  of  which 
I  la  recent  history.  Not  only  the  stock- 
I  selling  drive,  but  also  the  membership 
I  campaign,   culminated  In  victory. 

No  more  stin  ing  times  ever  were  ex- 
perienced ;n  the  history  of  grape  grow- 
ing in  Cali'ornia  than  these  whirlwind 
campaigns,  which  were  carried  to  suc- 
cessful conclusion  only  through  sheer 
force  of  sincerity  and  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  director  and  his  aids. 
Fresno  celebrated  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paigns with  a  carnival  of  Joy  resembling 
that  of  Armistice  Day. 

NO  REST   FOR  WEARY 

When  success  was  assured,  many 
were  inclined  to  relax.  Some,  in  fact, 
Were  so  worn  by  the  "drive"  that  they 
went  away  to  rest.  Merritt  lulled  up 
his  sleeves  and  said:  "Now  the  real 
Work  begins!  This  is  like  commence- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  college  boy.  The 
end  is  really  the  beginning.  We  have 
an  enormous  crop  to  move  and  in- 
numerable other  duties  to  perform." 


Season — An  Interview  JVith  Ralph  Merritt 

By  JAMES  C.  KNOLLIN  E**wr  of  orchard  and  farm 


"And  have  you  the  least  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  association  to  move  the 
new  crop  at  satisfactory  profits?"  Mer- 
ritt was  asked. 

,  "No,"  he  replied  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "Although  we  have  reduced 
our  advertising  appropriation  by  some 
$900,000  as  compared  with  last  year,  we 
expect  to  make  our  sales  campaign  so 
efficient  that  we  will  get  greater  re- 
sults than  were  secured  by  expenditure 
of  the  larger  sum." 

He  quoted  figures  to  show  the  possi- 


bilities of  Increasing  raisin  consump- 
tion. Merritt  seems  to  have  an  amaz- 
ing capacity  for  statistics,  reflecting  in 
this  respect,  perhaps,  his  training  with 
Herbert  Hoover's  Food  Administration, 
of  which  he  was  "right-hand  man."  He 
talks  rapidly  and  forcefully,  quoting 
from  memory  facts  and  figures  that 
would  require  the  use  of  both  cuffs  and 
a  notebook  on  the  part  of  the  average 
man. 

"Within  ten  years."  he  pointed  out, 
"we  have  succeeded  In  increasing  the 


Raisin 9  Raisins  the  Reward  of  Merritt 


RALPH    P.  MERRITT 
(Courtety  Associate:!  Grower) 


THrS  Is  the  man  upon  whom 
the  raisin  industry  has 
pinned  Its  hopes  and  thrust  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  future 

As  an  official  of  tht  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  he  achieved  In- 
ternational prominence  during 
the  war.  More  recently  he  has 
gained  distinction  by  his  work 
for  the  lice  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Then  Merritt  was  rewarded 
with  perhaps  the  most  Important 
agricultural  job  in  California — 
that  of  reorganizing  the  Sun 
Maid  Raisin  Growers  and  pre- 
venting a  catastrophe,  which 
might  have  been  reflected  in 
every  line  of  business,  not  to 
mention  Its  effect  upon  our  rep- 
utation as  leaders  In  co-operative 
marketing. 

What  he  hHK.  done,  what  he 
plans  to  do.  what  manner  of  man 
he  Is,  these  are  topics  cov- 
ered briefly  in  the  accompanying 
article. 


per  capita  consumption  of  raisins  in, 
America  from  1.5  pounds  to  3.8  pounds. 
That  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
tan  of  potential  consumption,  however, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  England  uses  six 
pounds  per  capita.  An  increase  in 
America  of  but  two  pounds,  although 
making  our  consumption  still  less  than 
that  of  England,  would  increase  the 
total  annual  demand  for  raisins  in  this 
country  by  some  100,000  tons.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  bring  about  this  increased 
consumption  by  continuous.  Intelligent- 
ly directed  advertising  publicity  and 
merchandising.  The  latter,  perhaps,  Is 
as  important  as  the  former.  Without 
the  co-operation  of  the  trade,  money 
spent  on  creating  consumer-demand 
may  be  largely  wasted. 

"One  important  factor  in  gaining  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  dealers  will  be 
the  refinancing  of  our  own  organiza- 
tion. This  should  be  reflected  in  mora 
stable  market  prices.  Another  thing: 
we  have  only  begun  to  enter  export 
trade.  There  are  big  possibilities  along; 
this  fine." 

.  FORMER   EXEMIES  BOOST 

An  interesting  angle  of  the  present 
situation  is  the  fact  that  "Interests" 
heretofore  considered  unfriendly  to  the 
association  have  given  open  assistance 
to  the  reorganization  drive.  This  is 
accepted  as  evidence  that  few  persons — ■ 
not  excepting  brokers  and  speculators — > 
want  to  return  to  the  old  method  of 
haphazard,  hit-and-miss,  speculative 
marketing.  Some  of  the  Independent 
operators  are  said  to  have  stated  openly 
they  preferred  to  have  such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  Sun-Maid  Growers  in  the 
field  to  establish  confidence,  stabilize 
the  market  and  create  new  outlets. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  some 
strenuous  campaigning  that  the  re- 
quired number  of  contracts  were  signed. 
Many  growers  apparently  had  lost  faith 
In  the  old  management.  In  fact,  it  la 
admitted  that  if  Merritt,  by  means  of 
his  convincing  oratory  (together  with 
that  of  his  aids),  had  not  been  able  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  producers 
the  entire  raisin  structure  might  have 
toppled. 

Now  however,  the  dark  clouds  which 
have  hung  so  long  over  the  vast  vine- 
yards of  the  smiling  valley  have  rolled 
away.    The  Continued  on  Page  10) 


Careless  Handling  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Causes  Heavy  Loss 


ONE  of  the  first  great  services  to 
the  citrus  Industry  of  the  late  G. 
Harold  Powell  was  the  develop- 
ment   of  methods 
of      handling  or- 
anges   and  lemons 
which   would  pre- 
vent unnecessary 
bruises  and  the  va- 
rious forms  of  de- 
cay   which  follow 
6*^   •  'V        injury  to  the  fruit. 
htofS'    Bk     The    citrus  grow- 
&  ers,   as  a  result  of 

►     Jtr-     ,,1<'  work  done  by 
JjaaM         Mr.  Powell,  greatly 

09H|M  have 

%giMZmt  care  in  the  han- 
dling of  citrus 
fruits.  from  the 
time  of  picking  until  they  are  landed 
In  good  condition  in  the  markets  of  the 
country,  is  being  practiced  by  Califor- 
nia growers.  As  a  result,  the  heavy 
losses  from  decay,  that  at  one  time 
were  seriously  reducing  the  profits  of 
the  growers,  have  been  reduced  to 
practically  nothing. 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  can  well 
profit  by  the  experience  of  citrus  grow- 
ers, for  any  one  who  Is  familiar  with 
'the  handling  of  our  deciduous  fruits — 
Whether  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cher- 
.  rles  or  apricots — well  knows  that  a 
large  amount  of  fruit  suffers  Injury 
from  bruising,  due  to  careless  handling 
from  the  time  of  picking  until  it  la 
finally    consumed,    dried    or    put  Into 


Ways  in  Which  Value  of  Fruit  Is  Lowered — Citrus 
Growers  Set  Profitable  Example 

By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON    Pomoloyist.  Chaffey  Junior  College 


GEORGE  P.  WELDON 


CANKERS  WANT  PERFECT  FRUIT 

It  Is  not  only  the  fruit  which  Is  mar- 
keted In  a  fresh  state  that  I  am  think- 
ing about,  but  also  the  fruit  which 
goes  Into  cans  for  future  consumption, 
or  that  which  la  evaporated;  after 
rhlch  tt  may  he  kept  to  fairly  good 
dim! It  ion  far  a  long  period. 

»    fiutl    erawara'    arcxtitm  mm 


mostly  from  the  higher  grades  of  fruit, 
anything  which  will  tend  to  lower  the 
grade  is  inviting  financial  loss.  Then, 
why  not  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
careful  handling,  with  the  Idea  of  pro- 
ducing better  grades  and  securing  more 
money? 

Most  of  us  have  had  the  experience 
of  going  Into  an  orchard  during  the 
picking  season  and  locating  the  pickers 
by  the  sound  of  the  fruit  dropping  into 
the  buckets.  While  there  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  part  of  the  noise  that  occurs, 
most  of  it  is  due  to  thoughtlessness 
or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  pick- 
ers. The  pickers  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  blame,  for  often  the  orchard  owner 
never  gives  a  thought  to  the  damage 
that  Is  taking  place  as  the  fruit  is 
dropped  into  the  bucket. 

INJURY  IS  PERMANENT 

What  is  the  result  of  this  careless 
handling?  In  answer  to  this  question 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  Individual 
fruits  after  picking,  when  it  can  be  de- 
termined very  easily  that  there  are 
bruises  that  are  on  the  fruit  to  stay. 
Since  the  injury  from  bruising  is  per- 
manent, no  one  should  be  so  short 
sighted  as  to  fall  to  recognize  Its  im- 
portance. 

Picking  injury  results  from  three 
separate  operations.  First,  there  may 
be  damage  to  the  fruit,  due  to  finger 
nails  puncturing  the  skin,  or  bruising 
from  rough  handling  in  the  removal  of 
the  fruit  from  the  twig,  in  the  second 
severe    bruising'  frequently  Is 


of  laying  it  in  the  container  after  it  is 

picked. 

The  third  operation  that  may  result 
In  Injury  is  that  of  emptying  the  pick- 
ing bucket  or  bag  Into  the  box.  AVhile 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  be  careful  and 
handle  the  fruit  as  though  it  were  eggs, 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  sold,  even  if 
handled  with  little  thought  of  injury, 
breeds  carelessness. 

Probably  no  fruit  shows  bruises  more 
plainly  than  the  apple.  Especially  are 
the  light  colored  varieties  often  so 
badly  bruised  that  they  present  an  ap- 
pearance that  is  unattractive,  to  say 
the  least.  Further  and  more  severe 
Injury  to  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits 
that  are  packed  in  boxes  may  take 
place  in  the  packing  house.  Some  of 
this  damage  may  be  due  to  poorly 
constructed  mechanical  graders,  but 
more  often  it  Is  the  result  of  rough 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
of  the  packing  house.  Including  the 
packers  themselves.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  find,  upon  examining 
a  box  of  Belltiower,  Winter  Banana  oi 
other  light  oolored,  delicate  skinned  va- 
rieties of  apple,  that  practically  every 
fruit  in  the  box  is  discolored  in  spots 
from  bruising. 

BRUISED    APPLES    OFTEN  DECAY 

These  apples  are  not  only  unattrac- 
tive, but  decay  Is  very  apt  to  start 
where  bruising  has  taken  place.  An- 
other thing  besides  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  packing  that  is  responsible  for 
bruised  fruit  Is  too  much  fruit  in  the 
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fruit.   tnmtmmAnmrJtaKm      Whan  an  overoacked  box  of 


apples  or  pears  has  the  cover  forced! 
on  by  the  help  of  a  packing  press, 
every  fruit  in  the  box  may  receive  a 
mark,  as  a  result  of  contact  with  a 
neighbor. 

While  a  snug  pack  is  necessary  to 
prevent  rolling  about  of  the  fruit  in  a 
package,  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  to 
extremes  in  some  cases,  and  that  seri- 
ous damage  is  often  done  by  putting 
too  much  fruit  in  a  box  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  trade. 

For  several  seasons  the  writer  has 
been  in  peach  orchards  much  of  the 
time  during  the  picking  season  and  has 
witnessed  there  the  rough  handling  of 
fruit.  Also  in  the  canneries  certain  ob- 
servations have  been  made  which  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  this  matter  is 
worthy  of  very  careful  thought.  Onw 
fruit  grower  stated  that  he  couldn't  sea 
much  use  In  the  grower  being  careful 
when  the  fruit  after  landing  in  the  can- 
nery was  handled  in  anything  but  a 
careful  manner. 

CARELESS  CANNERS  INJURE  FRUIT 

This  attitude  of  the  grower,  while  it 
would  not  excuse  him  in  being  careless, 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  canner  also,  in 
order  that  he  may  do  his  part  toward 
placing  on  the  market  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  high  grade  fruit. 

The  profits  in  fruit  growing  are  not 
so  great  that  the  grower  can  afford  t» 
stand  a  heavy  loss  due  to  carelessness. 
While  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the 
losses  that  occur  annually,  it  is  safe  ta 
say  that — owing  te  the  difference  be* 
tween  prices  paid  for  first  and  aecontf 
grade  fruit  of  all  kinds — there  is  conoid* 
arable  money  wasted  that  could  just  ha 
well  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  grower. 

Can  we  not  profit  by  the  experiences 
of  the  citrus  growers  and  save  some  #f 
this  heavy  loss,  through  concerted  eff^ft 
on  the  part  of  fruit  growers,  canner* 
and  fruit  handlers  in  general? 
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"What's 

;  New?"- 

Keeping  Abreast  of 

Agricultural  Progress 

the  California  ^agricultural  weekly      Big  Almond  Crop  in  pr0Spect         Claims  Largest  Hereford  Herd 


Issued  as  a  section  of  the 
LOS    ANGELES    SUNDAY  EXAMINER 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 
Bdltorial  and  business  offices:    Examiner  Bid*.,  Broadway 

at  Eleventh,  Los  Angeles.   

TO  SERVE — All  those  who,  for  pleasure  or  proftl.  eim»«e 
la    any    branch    of    the    baalc    Industry — AGRICULTURE. 


MEXICANS  PICK  POOR  POTATOES. 
The  Mexican  laborer,  who  harvest*  most  of 
the  potato  crop  In  Southern  California,  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  seed  potato  Improvement, 
•according  to  R.  W.  Hodgson,  Los  Angeles  County 
farm  adviser.  "It  has  been  found  Impracticable,  If 
not  Impossible,  to  get  the  Mexican  'boss  man'  to 
have  his  men  pick  up  only  good  potatoes. 

"A  large  percentage  of  the  tubers  which  go  Into 
the  pickers  sack  should  be  left  on  the  ground,  as 
they  do  not  bring  enough  to  pay  for  handling  and 
ure  totally  unfit  for  planting.  Without  Intelligent, 
conscientious  pickers  it  is  difficult  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  potato  crop." 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BIG  EGO  STATES? 
Californians  who  are  inclined  to  regard  their 
State  as  the  greatest  poultry  producer  of  them  all, 
•trill  find  food  for  thought  in  the  Government  cen- 
sus figures.  These  give  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
from  4,000,000  to  10.000.000  more  chickens  each 
than  the  Golden  State.  In  fact,  the  statistics  reveal 
that  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  together 
have  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  chickens  maintained 
1C  America. 

feince  most  of  the  Middlewestern  and  Eastern  egcs 
some  from  general  farms,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
Qlghly  specialized  egg  ranches  are  comparatively 
*  small  factor.    But  because  of  the  quality  of  our 

S-aded  product,  we  command  a  premium  which  ex- 
tes  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 


EXPERTING  WALNUT  TREES  NEXT 
Having  shown  citrus  growers  the  advantage 
af  keeping  Individual  tree  records,  horticultural 
experts  have  now  turned  their  attention  to  nut 
proves  and  are  advising  the  "trapnestlng"  of  walnut 
tees.  With  orchards  of  the  latter  selling  up  to 
18000  an  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  single 
frees  have  a  market  value  of  considerably  more 
than  $100  each,  after  making  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  price  of  unplanted  land.     It  will  certainly 

fiav  to  give  such  trees  the  very  best  individual  at- 
!on. 

With  apple  orchards  holding  records  of  thousand - 
Collar  crops  per  acre.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee 
T/here  the  fruit  expert  will  get  In  his  fine  work 
text.   

NEW  CALIFORNIA  DRAINAGE  LAW. 
The  new  drainage  law,  recently  passed  at 
Sacramento,  heralds  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In 
the  reclamation  of  California's  swamp  lands,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the 
Situation.  Former  laws  have  proved  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation,  because  they  were  suited  only 
to  small  districts  and  forced  each  landowner  to  pay 
the  same  tax,  regardless  of  the  benefit  which  his 
land  received. 

The  new  law  equalizes  the  assessments  according 
to  the  benefit  which  each  parcel  of  land  receives, 
and  provides  for  all  legal  phases  of  the  work, 
which  have  been  found  so  difficult  to  handle.  This 
few  was  drawn  up  by  the  drainage  department  of 
the  University  of  California  and  is  pronounced  by 
fee  Western  Society  of  Drainage  Engineers  to  be 
the  best  law  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States. 

MORE  FARM  ACCIDENTS  RECORDED. 
With  the  advent  of  the  tractor  and  the  In- 
creasing use  of  heavy,  complicated  machinery,  farm 
accidents  have  been  on  the  increase.  Most  of  these 
aad  occurrences  are  due  to  carelessness.  Only  re- 
oently  a  Southern  California  rancher  was  killed  by 
the  overturning  of*  his  tractor  on  a  sldehlll  where 
he  should  not  have  tried  to  turn  around.  Another 
rural  family  was  bereaved  last  month  when  a  San 
Joaquin  Valley  farmer  was  mangled  beneath  the 
discs  of  his  harrow. 

With  the  increasing  chances  for  accidents,  farm 
owners  should  caution  their  workers  frequently, 
ajid  the  latter  should  go  about  their  work  thought- 
flillv. 

Although  a  man  may  value  his  own  life  lightly, 
lit  him  consider  those  who  would  suffer  by  his 
itijury  or  death.We  cannot  be  too  careful.  Safety 
Sir st!  

THE  EGG— MEAT— FEED  PROBLEM. 
Is  the  poultry  industry  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  revolution?  Rumor  has  it  that  the  White  Leg- 
horn, pride  of  California's  egg  dlstriots,  is  "slipping" 
In  the  estimation  of  many  leading  breeders.  In- 
creasing triumphs  by  meat  breeds  at  egg  laying 
contests,  and  a  growing  conviction  that  production 
is  merely  a  matter  of  selective  breeding,  rather  than 
a  natural  attribute  of  any  one  type,  may  lead 
to  interesting  developments. 

The  Leghorn  has  maintained  her  position  of 
leadership  largely  because  she  produced  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  eggs  with  the  minimum  expense  for 
feed.  The  question  then  Is:  Will  the  larger  breeds 
fornlsh  meat,  the  market  value  of  which  will  more 
than  offset  the  cost  of  the  additional  feed  consumed? 

One  possible  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found 
In  the  Increasing  demand  for  and  uniformly  high 
.  market  valu<>  of  dressed  poultry.    It  is  said  poultry 
meat  has  maintained  a  higher  average  market  price 
during  the  past  few  years  than  any  other  time. 

Should  feeds  become  plentiful  and  cheap  and  meat 
remain  hich  for  any  length  of  time,  the  breeder 
with  a  heavy-laying  strain  of  meat  birds  is  likely 
to  "cash  in"  to  mighty  good  advantage.  - 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  White  Leghorns  still 
have  things  "pretty  much  their  own  way." 


THE  almond  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  Colusa 
County  is  estimated  at  10.000  tons — more  than 
the  total  product  of  the  State  ten  years  ago — ac- 
cording to  D.  8.  Nelson,  pioneer  almond  grower  of 
Colusa. — WILSON. 

Milkweed  Rubber  May  Be  Next 

FIRST-CLASS  rubber  may  be  made  from  milk- 
weeds, according  to  chemists  employed  by 
Henry  Ford,  who  la  building  a  machine  to  make 
milk-weed  rubber  and  la  planning  to  grow  thia 
plant  to  supply  raw  material. 

California  Wool  Sixty  Cents 

SEVERAL  sacks  of  wool  recently  were  sold  by 
H.  Johnson  of  Butte  County  for  60  cent*  a 
pound,  top  price.  Four  hundred  twenty-five  tons 
of  wool  are  being  stored  at  Vina  for  shipment  to 

the  Wool  Growers'  Association. — RICE. 

Rhodes  Grass  Survives  Winter 

BOTH  runners  and  upright  stems  of  Rhodes  grass 
grown  in  Farm  Bureau  test  plots  In  Madera 
County  were  winter-killed  the  past  winter.  How- 
ever, new  shoots  came  up  from  crowns  and  nodes. 
As  a  result  of  the  test,  three  farmers  are  planting 
fields  of  three  to  six  acres  to  this  new  forage  crop. 

Increasing  the  Pork  Supply 

DURING  the  10  years  ending  1920  the  number  of 
hogs  In  California  Increased  174  per  cent.  The 
five  leading  counties  In  swine  production  In  1921 
were  Tulare,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  Imperial  and  San 
Joaquin,  according  to  H.  M.  Butterflcld  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Hass  Buys  Baldwin  Holsteins 

ES.  HASS  of  Downey  (Los  Angeles  County)  re- 
•  cently  purchased  the  Anita  M.  Baldwin  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins,  numbering  95  animals,  ex- 
cept the  famous  $41,000  bull.  King  Korndyke  Pon- 
tlao  Acme.  The  cows  are  to  remain  at  their  pres- 
ent home,  Santa  Anita  (Los  Angeles  County),  until 
December  1,  In  order  to  complete  butterfat  tests. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Increase 

THE  production  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  37.10  acres  in 
1919  to  17,268  in  1922,  when  2.274,000  bushels  of  this 
class  of  tubers  were  grown.  Pennsylvania  potato 
fields  planted  to  certified  seed  yielded  3S6  bushels 
— 182  sacks — per  acre,  while  ordinary  fields  yielded 
only  50  sacks  per  acre. 

Standardizing  Tare  Weights 

THE  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
la  standardizing  the  tare  weights  to  be  de- 
ducted on  lug  boxes  In  handling  fresh  fruits,  of 
which  $50,000,000  worth  each  year  are  moved  from 
orchard  to  packer  In  this  manner.  Standard  boxes 
for  all  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  adopted  by 
the  department,  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standardization. 

Oleander  Poisoning  Cattle 

MANY  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix,  Arte., 
recently  have  died  as  a  result  of  eating  poison- 
ous oleander.  A  child  near  Mesa  also  died  after 
chewing  a  leaf  of  the  bush,  which  is  green  in  color 
and  bears  poppy-like  flowers.  Dr.  E.  S.  Douglas, 
State  veterinarian,  has  Issued  a  warning  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  animals  from  the  plant. 

Wool  Sells  for  52c  a  Pound 

TEN  tons  of  wool  was  recently  sold  for  52c  a 
pound— $1040  a  ton — by  Joseph  T.  Grace,  So- 
noma wool  grower.  During  the  war  the  price  of 
wool  rose  to  65o,  but  later  dropped  to  10c.  Some 
of  the  first  Sonoma  cherries  brought  a  penny  a 
piece,  on  the  tree,  this  price  being  paid  at  the 
Picetti  ranch.  Thirty-four  cherries  weighed  one 
pound. — K.  R. 

Grow  Tobacco  in  Jamul  Valley 

FIVE  hundred  acres  of  tobacco  this  year  was 
planted  in  the  Jamul  Valley.  20  miles  east  of 
San  Diego.  The  plants  were  grown  in  hotbeds, 
which  covered  six  acres.  The  project  Is  financed 
by  a  San  Francisco  firm,  which  has  grown  tobacco 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  work  at  Jamul  Is 
being  performed  by  Greeks,  who  are  said  to  be 
'  well  pleased  with  their  new  home. 

Driving  Out  Quack  Nostrums 

STAITES  Lice  Killer  Food  and  a  brickdust-sul- 
phur  mixture  for  inoculating  fruit  trees  are 
two  of  the  latest  quack  nostrums  to  be  condemned 
by  the  State  Department  ■>(  Agriculture.  The  poul- 
try food  was  found  to  be  iiimv  than  half  sand  and 
about  one-fourth  sulphur,  yet  sold  at  $4  a  pound. 
This  would  make  the  sand  cost  poultrymen  $4000 
a  ton,  pretty  costly  grit! 

Just  how  a  diet  of  sand  and  sulphur  could  pro- 
tect a  chicken  from  lice  and  mites,  or  how  brick- 
dust  and  sulphur  injected  into  a  tree  could  be  of 
benefit,  were  not  explained  to  the  satisfaction  at 
the  State  chemist,  George  P.  Gray. 


PATAGONIA  County,  Arizona,  claims  to  have  th 
largest  herd  of  registered  Hereford  cattle  1 
the  world.    It  belongs  to  the  Greene  Cattle  Com- 
pany anal  numbers  825  purebreds.     The  Herefor 
breed  Is  the  most  popular  one  on  western  mountain/ 
ranges. 

Chick  Coccidiosis  Treatment 

POULTRY  specialists  of  the  Extension  Service  ad- 
vise the  following  treatments  for  chick  coccidi- 
osis:     Feed  less  grain  and  mash;   give  plenty  of 
buttermilk  and  sour  skim  milk;  Isolate  sick  fowls, 
removing  them  from  the  brooder  house  dally.  This 
treatment  last  year  was  used  with  good  success  on  - 
25,000  chicks.     Records  were  kept  on  the  brooder  1 
house  treatment  of  50.000  chicks,  for  the  purpose  | 
of  learning  which  methods  were  most  successful. 

Sulphur  Fertilizes  Alfalfa 

SULPHUR  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  alfalfa 
in  the  Durham  (Butte  County)  district,  believes  \ 
Farm  Adviser  H.  E.  Droblsh.    Alfalfa  treated  with 
this  material  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  acre 
showed  marked  increase  In  height,  while  the  plants 
were  thicker,  had  larger  leaves  and  better  color. 
Two  hundred  fifty  acres  In  the  State  Land  Colony  , 
at  Durham  was  seeded  to  alfalfa  this  year.  Sev- 
eral ranchers  are  experimenting  with  sulphur  fer-  '< 
tlllzation. 

"Wild"  Children  Drinking  Milk 

<(/AUR  children  are  going  wild  about  scoring 
V  themselves,"  reports  a  Kern  County  farmer, 
whose  sons  and  daughters  bad  become  Interested 
In  Farm  Bureau  nutrition  work.  "We  always  used 
to  have  trouble  in  getting  them  to  drink  milk,  but 
now  each  one  drinks  four  cups  a  day.  In  order  to 
■  score  high."  Another  parent  reports  that  two  of 
her  children  have  quit  drinking  coffee,  while  an- 
other says  her  little  ones  are  eating  less  meat  and 
more  vegetables. 

Pear  Blight  Cutters  Wanted 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY,  through  A.  E.  Morri- 
son, horticultural  commissioner,  has  sent  out 
an  S.  O.  S.  call  for  blight  cutters,  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  is  spreading  through 
the  pear  orchards  of  that  section  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  competent  cutters. 

Experienced  workmen  are  offered  $7  a  day. 
Ability  to  detect  the  disease,  thoroughness  in  cut- 
ting out  infected  tissue  and  In  sterilizing  tools  and 
wounds,  are  the  qualities  desired.  June  and  July 
are  the  months  when  help  most  is  needed. 

Avocadoes  Promise  Full  Crop 

THE  largest  avocado  crop  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia is  now  on  the  trees,  according  to  Knowlea 
Ryerson.  assistant  farm  adviser  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  who  recently  made  a  rareful  survey  of  the 
avocado  industry. 

The  reason  why  the  pollination  problem  is  not 
serious  in  Mexico,  the  native  home  of  the  avocado, 
is  because  there  the  trees  usually  are  grown  so  close 
together  that  the  branches  intermingle,  states  Mr. 
Kvf-rson;  also  because  the  thinned-skinned  varieties.  - 
which  are  easily  pollenized.  are  mostly  grown  !■ 
the  southern  republic. 

Importing  Italian  Silkworms 

FIVE  MILLION  silk  worm  eggs  recently  were 
brought  to  California  by  J.  A.  Nour.  expert  silk 
producer,  who  gathered  the  eggs  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  eggs  were  hatched  by  the  Serlterre 
Silk  Company,  which  is  operating  a  silk  farm  near 
Oroville.  It  Is  expected  that  the  first  crop  of  silk 
will  be  harvested  early  in  July.  Mr.  Nour  thinks 
California  should  be  able,  annually,  to  produce 
$450,000,000  worth  of  silk,  the  amount  required  to 
supplv  the  United  States,  on  250,000  acres  of  land. 
—RICE. 

Pooling  Northwest  Prune  Crop 

IN  order  advantageously  to  dispose  of  the  unsold 
portion  of  last  year's  Northwest  prune  crop, 
the  Oregon  Growers'  Association  is  forming  a  sec- 
ond pool,  advancing  two  cents  a  pound  on  delivery. 
It  is  estimated  that  16.000,000  pounds,  grown  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  were  unsold  an  lata 
as  May.  Of  this  amount,  9.000.000  pounds  wera  la 
the  hands  of  independent  growers,  who  sold  packed 
50s  as  low  as  6  cents  a  pound. 

"These  cheap  prunes  are  what  has  demoralized  the 
market,"  declares  Robert  C.  Paulus.  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Growers.  "The  new  pool  Is  being  forme* 
as  u  means  of  stabilizing  prices." 

Odd  Dairy  Feed  Mixture 

DAIRYMEN  In  the  San  Francisco  territory  re- 
port excellent  results  from  the  finding  of  a 
mixture  of  rice  bran,  molasses  and  yeast,  which  la 
now  being  prepared  by  a  Sausalito  manufacturer. 
The  molasses  comes  from  Hawaii,  the  bran  from 
the  rice  mills,  and  the  yeast  from  a  plant  where 
Industrial  alcohol  is  distilled.  The  later  procTuos 
Is  not  like  the  commercial  yeast  sold  In  cake  or 
dry  form,  but  la  aald  to  have  the  same  properties, 
plus  a  considerable  content  ef  preservative  acids. 
This  latter  attribute  makes  It  poeslble.  the  manu- 
facturer clalma,  to  keep  It  without  deterioration 
for  months  at  a  ttma  The  feed  la  used  to  replaoe 
a  part  of  both  conoentratee  and  roughage  In  the 
dairy  ration.  It  has  been  selling  at  $30  a  ton 
f.  o.  b,  shipping  point. 
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CLASSIFiEO  RATES 

so  rent*  a  line  (uverage  1  words). 
For  white  spaee,  rut*  or  display  type, 
aaoat  iB  computed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement*  must  reach  lis  15 
days  liofore  date  of  pulillrat Ion.  Ad- 
drcss  OKCHARD  and  FARM,  Broad- 
way at  Kle\enlh,  l.os  Angele*. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POI'l.TRT  and  Co- 
Operative  Electric  HRtchei  lea. 
fhnusands  vigorous  chicks,  turks 
eveny  week  from  1S0-290  high 
winter-egg.  clear  profit  producing 
White.  Brow  n,  Buff  l.egl  orn*. 
Barred,  White  Rocks.  Reds.  An- 
c.inas  Minorca*.  Wyandotte*. 
Ri-ahmas.  A  tula  lupin  ns  Till*  sea- 
■jon  nf  ruj»loni.-r*  send  repeat  orders  and 

»nnv  nelisLhors  'Never  saw  such  vigor, 
rapid  growth.  I.eauty  In  chicks."  Six  order* 
came  through  111'"  Raised  every  Turk  last 
year.  outgrew  turks  eoatlng  ?lo  more."  "My 
lurk*  heat  evervthlnx  in  ialle\."  It's  Turk 
•>a»on  •  our  pi  ice.  duality  l.est.  Write:  Box 
On.  Xnrtl  Fair  Oak*.  Pasadena.  Calif. 
CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  Chicks 
Bkt  I ■  tlllt v  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
agg-prndui  inu  hreedlng  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accreditee!  l.y  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices.  Mav  u  nil  .June.  $3.f>0  per  2  ft : 
ft.  CO  per  SI-   per    I 'hi      Spe-lal  price*  6»0 

to  1000  lots  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
monev  In  advance,  vou  pn\  on  delivery.  F>- 
tatdlsl.ed  IK'".  <lur  experience  covers  a 
1  sjnarter  of  a  cenlnrv.  M  1ST  HATCH  INCC- 
BATuR  CO..  432  7th  St..  Petalnma.  Calif. 

m  babV'chicks 

The  kind  th.-.t  I  iv-  and  thrive,  lay  and  pay. 
Leghorns.  I  J  '  c  Red*.  16'£c:  Barred  Rock*. 
17Hc:  White  WMinduties.  2.r.e  Safe  delivery 
»oaiante,-.|  KI.KC  I'lll'  K  HATCHERIES. 
^K>t.  "I.."  Burbank,  Calif.    Reference*:  State 

Bank  of  Burbank.  "  

HANSON'S  Pedigree  8.  C.  While  Leghorns, 
tover  20f-egg  flock  average  for  6  years. 
Aver  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  I'n- 
fltxcelled  In  production  and  slaiiilna.  Contest 
KrinnerA  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
Satlng  catalog.     J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvalll*.  Ore 


bA  1!V    CHICKS  —  White    Leghorn*.  Reds, 

■  Barred  Rocks  every  week.  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  and  hreeding  <  ickerel*.  Rea- 
sonable   prices      The    J.    H.    Stubbe  Poultry 

.Ranch      and       Hatchery.      P.     O.     Box  67-C. 

Malo  Alto.  Calif.  

*B5g"  Prof 5 Its  5ra  Symmer  Chix 

■  Send    for    free    circular    showing    low  and 

■  fclgh  prices  hv  nicti'hs  of  frvi-rs  mid  roasters 
Kat  two  years  EI. KC. -CHIC  HATCHERIES. 
Ipurbank.  Calif.  

THE  WORLD'S  I  newest  fowls.  Spencer 
I  TurkenB.  Russian  Orloffs.  Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis  I'hoto  hook- 
let  free.  Z.  T  SPENCER.  Rt.  1.  Santa 
Crun,  Calif   

SOMETHING  GOOD  In  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHIX — Best  strains  at  reasonable  prices 
All  popular  varieties.  Hatching  each  week. 
LlNOO-OEI.L  ranch,  Eleventh  and  Ver- 
tugo  Sis.,    Bui  l  ank.  Calif. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


AHV  CIII'  KS     Every  day.     Get  your  order 
In  earlv.    Vou  know  WHY.    Send  for  prices. 
FANCIERS'     EXCHANGE,    640    South  Main 

Si  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

TWO  THIRDS    TRAPNESTINO    labor  saved 
bv  new  Invention.    A.  H.  MERRILL.  118  s. 
•atRUnia.  Eagle  Rock.  Calif. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

■WILD     BLOODED      TI'RKEYS  —  Eggs  and 
stuck  for  sale.      Prices  right      Small  and 

tirge  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 
In*.  the  Veteran,  R.  3.  Box  148,  Burbank. 

:  BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEEKEEPERS'    price    list    with  Instruction 
booklet    explaining    beekeeping  thoroughly 
■tailed  free.  Spencer  Apiaries,  Sawlelle,  Cal. 

5njR^El?Y~lrRl^ 

BBRGTHOLDT  TREES— We  are  now  bnoklnc 
ordera  for  next  season's  planting.  Some  of 
Kta*  best  standard  varieties  will  again  be  in 
great  demand  and,  the  supply  of  good  trees 
abort.  Submit  us  now  a  list  of  your  tree 
iranta  for  next  season's  planting  for  cruota- 
tlens  at  the  special  price*  we  now  make  to 
|ba  early  buyer.     Our  catalogue  of  Hortlcul- 

tnl  Information  and  thirty  year*'  experience 
commercial  Horticulture  are  at  your  aerv- 

te Write  ua.     THE  SI I.VA - BERGTHOLDT 
.,  P.  O.  Box  B,  Newcastle.  California. 

'  plaTjtT^n^^ijlbs^ 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Hardy,  field- 
grown  plants.  Vlneless  Yam  our  specialty, 
higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hall,  one- 
halt  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Kaney  Hall.  Georgia  Yam  and  Yellow  Jer- 
seys Better  plants  at  lower  prices.  Write  for 
auotatlons  In  various  quantities.  STONE  & 
ITKVBNSON,  410  Security  Bldf..  Los  Angeles. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— 
Chewing:  6  pounds,  81.76;  10  pounds,  $3. 
Smoking:  (  pounds,  11.26;  10  pounds,  $2;  20 
hounds,  ft. 60.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
iacelved.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 
pACCQ  UNION.  Paducah,  Ky.  

DIRECT      FROM    FACTORY— C-ln..  Cuban 
Twisters,  long  filler.     Sweet  as  a  nut.  84 

8*r  100  Cigar  clippings.  (0c  per  lb.  FRANK 
I1L1.ER.  1208  W.  8th  at.,  Los  Angeles. 


_    RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

ft  HIGH  GRADE  New  Zealand  and  Flemish 
Giant  Rabbits,  oheap.    Does  and  bucko,  all 

Ksa,  tha  big  kind.  MIKE  D1TZEL,  936 
>ple.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

■FECIAL  SALE — Carneau  and  Strasser  Pig 
eons;    finest    mated    birds,    |6.      Caaa  de 
Boaas.    Carmel-by-the-Sea,  California. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


ITOVINK    blackens    HOT    Iron.     Aak  deal- 
ers.  Albion  Reynolda.  4C«  W.  47th  St..  Los 
4Va»ejas,  O.^pouglaas.  Box  Berkeley   

^  *^    farms  wanted  

CASH   BUYERS  want  western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  llc- 
BfOWN,  t«7  Wilkinson  Bldg..   al 


We  carry  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  on 
the  coast  to  select 
from,  both  of  hSgh= 
grade  amid  nraedioinn 
price  fixtures;  also 
some  d ef ec t S ve 
ware,  transporta= 
tDon  damage0 
Write  for  prices  Mi 
catalogue,,  We  cam 
save  you  money. 

64!  Broadway 
Oakland 

THE   CHARLES   WEEKS    SYSTEM    OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
EAR  MS. 

ONE  ACRE   AND  INDEPENDENCE 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  year*  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  In  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto,  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now  being  estnb- 
llsl.ed  at  Owensmouth.  California.  '.'«  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
■    CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth,  Calif. 

OUft  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  tlorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owner*  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 

ORCHARD.  PLACER  COUNTY — 10  ac.  beau- 
tiful mod.  9-rm.  residence,  garage*,  out- 
buildings, fine  climate:  lust  the  place  to  re- 
store health.  $7500  Address  Exchange  Stamp 
Co..  Auburn,  Cal   Old  postage  stamps  bought. 

HELP  WANTED— Male 

EARN  8110  to  8260  monthly,  expenses  paid, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  free  booklet  G=91.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training   Inst.,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction^ 

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen.  mechan- 
ics, send  today  for  free  copy  America's 
most  popular  motor  magazine.  Contains  help- 
ful articles  on  overhauling,  repairing.  Ignition, 
carburetors,  hatterles.  etc.  AUTOMOBILE 
DIGEST.  «iTtB  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O. 
HEMSTITCHING,  plcotlng  attacht.  Fits  any 
sewg.  mach  Does  beautiful  wk.  Attrac.  pre- 
miums tree  with  orders.  Write  for  lllus.  descrlp. 
B.  Krafft.  Box  89R-OF,  San  Franclaco.  Calif. 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  Irrlgat.  pipe,  all  sises,  used, 
8  9  In  ,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  sll  sixes; 
large  used  redwood  tank.  OEM  MITT  CO., 
120  N.  Main.     Yards.  816  Yale.   Los  Angeles. 

LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 

PURE-BRED  TOGGENBURGS  from  recently 
Imported   stock.      Heavy   milker*.  Raised 
under  ideal  conditions.     Sure  to  please.  Can- 
yon Goat  Ranch.  Redlands.  Calif. 

P^r^l>fFA^fORN^Y^ 


HAZARD  *  MILLER — Herman  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining  corps, 
U.  8.  Patent  Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Pat- 
ent* free.  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main. 
Los  A"g**f_*i  (^aijI^^^_^,-VJ-^-^,-^  -  — 

IMPLEMENTS    AND  TRACTORS 

LIGHTING  PL^NT 
~^[jQHTliNQ^LANT — N  E  W 

Farm  liehtinp  plant.  Will  sell  at  ureat  sac- 
rifice.    J.  It.  Kortliman.  Covlna,  Cal. 

PAn?TTTNrTvA^NilHET^ 

PAINT — BARN  and  ROOF — highest  quality, 
81.00   per  gal.   Guaranteed  6   years  Mllroy 
Works.  6!)1   Palisade  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


RED  HENS  MATCH  SOIL 

Howard  Siggins,  who  ha.;  a  red  soil 
farm  near  Honcutt  (Butte  County) 
changed  from  Whlce  Leghorn  chick- 
ens to  Rhode  Island  Reds  because  the 
latter  matched  the  soil  In  color  and 
thus  protected  them  from  hawks, 
which  had  killed  a  good  many  white 
pullets. 


Keeping-  Hens  Cool  in  Hot  Weather 

IV ell  Known  Poultry  Expert  Describes  Improved 
Brooding  and  Laying  Houses 

By  CHARLES  WEEKS 


MANY  persons  have  asked  me  why 
I  changed  the  design  of  my  poul- 
try house.  The  original  8  by  8 
pens  were  good,  especially  for 
the.  cool  coast  and  bay  climate.  It  was 
not  adapted  to  extremely  hot  districts, 
however. 

My  improved 
poultry  house  won 
the  praise  and  ap- 
proval of  all  poul- 
trymen  who  have 
seen  it  in  operation 
on  my  one-acre 
farm  at  Owens- 
mouth. Hundreds 
have  already  in- 
stalled  my  Im- 
proved system  and 
are  '  marveling  at 
the  results. 

In  the  poultry, 
community  which  CHARLES  WEEKS 
I  am  establishing 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  over  80 
one-acre  farms  are  already  in  oper- 
ation. Among  all  the  80.000  chick- 
ens which  have  been  raised  here 
since  last  September,  not  one  single 
case  of  cold  has  developed.  This  Is  be- 
cause they  have  been  kept  in  the  best 
ventilated  and  most  even  temperatured 
poultry  house  yet  constructed. 

Most  poultry  houses  get  too  warm 
at  noon  and  too  cold  at  night.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  face  poultry 
houses  south.  In  our  California  climate 
houses  faced  south  get  the  full,  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  and  become 
as'  hot  as  bake  ovens.  Then  they  cool 
off  at  night  and  these  extremes  of  tem- 
perature—from  110  degrees  at  noon  to 
60  and  70  degrees  at  night— cause  cold 
and  roup. 

My  improved  poultry  house  extends 
north  and  south  in  order  that  at  noon 
no  walls  are  in  the  sunshine.  This 
makes  the  building  tha  coolest  possible 
at  the  noon  hour.  The  pens  in  this 
house  are  12  feet  square,  open  both  to 
the  west  and  to  the  east,  making  the 
house  24  feet  wide.  This  allows  the 
early  morning  sun  to  come  directly  into 
the  pens  on  the  east  side  of  the  house 
and  the  afternoon  sun  to  shine  into  the 
pens  on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  This 
gives  chickens  the  sunshine  in  the  cool- 
est parts  of  the  day,  when  they  need 
it  mo«t. 

This  makes  the  most  even-tempera- 
tured  house  possible  for  the  full  day, 
which  is  why  our  birds  have  no  cold 
or  roup.  An  even  temperature  is  further 
insured  by  opening  the  middle  door  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  pens.  This 


allows  a  draft  through  the  house  at 
noon  time,  when  coolness  is  most 
needed. 

By  having  the  sides  of  the  building 
open  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground,  ex- 
cept at  the  end  of  the  perches,  perfect 
ventilation  is  secured.  It  is  a  positive 
crime  to  board  poultry  houses  up  in 
front,  thus  shutting  out  the  fresh  air. 
Where  poultry  houses  are  very  wide  th« 
rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate  to 
Inany  parts  of  the  building.  This  re- 
Bults  in  very  foul  air,  which  changes 
slowly. 

It  Is  cruel  to  force  hens  to  perch 
above  the  dropping  board,  with  only  a 
little  space  between  this  filthy  plat- 
form and  the  roof.  This  bunches  chick- 
ens into  close,  foul  quarters  which  be- 
come overheated  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  hens  catch  cold  and  roup. 

Another  advantage  of  my  system  la 
that  It  economizes  space.  Three  thou- 
sand hens  can  be  housed  on  the  same 
ground  that  2000  could  be  housed  la 
the  original  system,  thus  saving  one- 
third  the  space.  This  saving  of  ground 
makes  It  possible  to  raise  more  green, 
feed.  No  yard  space  Is  needed.  This 
makes  it  pbssible  to  keep  as  high  as 
2500  hens  on  one  acre  and  raise  green 
feed  for  them  the  greater  part  of  th« 
year. 

The  house  is  arranged  so  as  to  effect 
a  great  saving  of  labor.  The  dropping 
boards  are  on  the  side  of  the  pens,  with 
a  door  opening  on  the  outside  so  that 
the  manure  can  be  scraped  out  Into  a 
wheelbarrow  or  cart.  This  is  quite  an 
advantage  over  the  old  system,  where 
the  droppings  had  to  be  carried  from 
a  platform  In  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  running  of  100  hens  together  in 
one  pen,  instead  of  26,  leaves  less  feed 
hoppers  and  water  crocks  to  look  after, 
as  well  as  lessening  labor  In  other  ob- 
vious ways. 

The  house,  having  an  open'  front  on 
both  sides,  except  where  the  perches  arev 
leaves  very  little  outside  walls  for 
painting.  With  the  overhanging  eaves, 
open  front  pens  and  green  feed  troughs 
on  "the  outside,  the  building  is  very  con- 
venient and  attractive. 

It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  sight  to 
see  a  whole  colony  of  one-acre  farms 
with  poultry  houses  of  uniform  and  ar- 
tistic design.  It  Is  a  veritable  poultry 
village.  If  there  are  any  questions 
which  any  one  would  like  to  ask  upon 
any  point  not  made  clear  in  this  ar- 
ticle, I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 
Have  had  20  years  of  large  scale  egg 
production  and  poultry  experimentation 


Non-Leakable  Window 

A CASEMENT  window  that  opens  In- 
side will  let  the  driving  rain  in  to 
wet  the  plaster  and  ruin  the  wall 
paper.  A  plan  for  setting  a  casement 
window  that  will  not  leak  the  water 
in  is  shown  tiy  the  accompanying 
drawing.  The  sill  is  set  in  the  usual 
way,  but  there  is  a  special  stool  made 
that  fits  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sill 
and  projects  out  beyond  the  lower  rail 
of  the  window  sash.  The  sash  is  cut 
with  a  V-shaped  channel  to  drop  the 
water  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  stool. 

During  a  storm  rain  beats  against 
the  window  and  runs  down.  When 
water  runs  down  the  side  of  a  perpen- 
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dicular  board  it  does  not  drop  off  at 
the  lower  outside  edge  as  one  would 
expect,  but  it  runs  inward  and  makes 
trouble.  That  is  why  a  V-groove  is 
necessary. 

The  bottom  of  the  sash  also  has  a 
rabbeted  groove  to  shut  against  the 
raised  part  of  the  stool.  This  rabbet 
joint  may  be  fitted  with  a  thin  strip 
of  rubber,  if  necessary.  Also,  the  stool 
may  be  put  down  onto  the  sill  with 
fresh  paint  between,  if  blowing  rains 
are  frequent. 

Occasionally  a  strong  wind  may  blow 
rain  water  across  the  sill  and  up  over 


s 

NT     W  I  H  9  OW. 

the  "nose"  of  the  stool.  There  Is  a 
rabbet  groove  to  catch  this  water  and 
to  lead  it  back  onto  the  sill  through 
three  small  holes  bored  with  a  quar- 
ter-inch bit,  as  Indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  drawing. — HERBERT  A. 
SHEARER. 


SPERRY 


SUREIAY 

MEANS  MOMS  EG 
-ask.  your  dealer 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM   SECTION'  OF  THE   SUNDAY  EXAMiXER 


makes  any 
weather  ' 


Sformii 


$tormtigTit  is  not  affected  by  rain,  heat, 
cold,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It 
does  not  dry  out  or  crack. 

StormtigHt  is  made  of  indestructible  ma- 
terials— it  needs  no  thinning  or  heating — it 
lasts  longer  than  the  average  roofing  and  costs 
much  less  because  it  renders  long  service. 

StormtigHt  SCLVeS  you 

the  cost  of  a  new  roof 

Write  for  booklet '  'Leak-Proof  Roofs ' ' 


rffie  Voilcfe  Most  Effective 
Ait  Destroyer,- 

KELIOGG'S 
ANT  PASTE 

Makes  Ants  |  ^s*« 
Disappear ! 

Never  Fails/ 
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Rhubarb  Pays 

Ask  Me  How  and  Why 

Planters  or  nurserymen,  it  will  pay  to 
buy  of  me. 

FRED  W.  KELSEY, 

Past  President  of  the  California  Rhu- 
barb Growers'  Association,  Ocean  to 
Ocean  High  at  Rosemead  Ave.,  2  miles 
west  of  El  Monte.  Cal.  Route  1,  B-ix  1299. 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

AH  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Cows  Pay  Profit  in  Hard  Times 

Riverside  Ranch  Loses  on  All  Other  Crops 
But  Dairy  Products 
By  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


WILLIAM 


BUTLEH 


DURING  the  past  two  years  of 
business  depression  alfalfa,  po- 
tatoes, Indian  corn,  mllo  maize 
and  small  grain  were  produced  at  a  loss 
on  the  900-acre  Wood  head- Warren 
ranch  in  Riverside  County,  white  dairy 
cows  continued  to 
pay  a  profit. 

Howard  Warren, 
ii  >•  ».:."«  partner, 
is  a  business 
farmer,  keeping  a 
complete  set  of 
books.  Therefore, 
he  knows  whereof 
he  speaks  retard- 
ing ranch  profits 
and  losses.  The 
major  portion  of 
the  ranch,  which  is 
owned  jointly  with 
his  father-in-law, 
is  let  out  to  ten- 
ants on  a  crop 
sha'e  basis  and  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  the  crops 
mentioned 

Three  hundred  acres  of  timher  pas- 
ture and  sixty  acres  of  alfalfa  support 
t54  grade  and  pure-hred  Jersey  cows. 
The  woods  pasture  is  cow  comfort  and 
insurance,  a  valuable  asset.  The  ranch 
lies  at  the  foot  of  San  Jacinto  Moun- 
tain, a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  the 
.aine  name. 

Hand  in  hand  with  his  bookkeeping, 
we  find  Mr.  Warren  busy  with  the  de- 
tails of  market  milk  production.  The 
milking  shed  is  only  that  and  nothing 
more,  having  no  ends  or  sides.  The 
cement  floors  and  feed  troughs  are  kept 
as  clean  as  water  and  broom  can  make 
them.  The  150  cows  being  milked  are 
rim  into  their  stanchions  in  two  strings 
twice  a  day  as  regular  as  clockwork  to 
be  milked  by  milking  machines.  Each 
cow's  stanchion  bears  her  name.  The 
feed  cart  has  a  feeding  schedule  on  It 
and  opposite  each  cow's  name  Is  the 
allotted  grain  ration. 

Why  all  these  details?  Because  the 
herd  belones  to  the  Riverside  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  and  the  grain  ration  Is 
fed  to  each  cow  according  to  rule — one 
Itound  of  grain  mixture  to  each  pound 
of  butter  fat  per  week  produced. 

It  is  the  attention  to  such  minute  de-- 
tails  of  production  costs,  according  to 
.Mr.  Warren,  that  he  is  able  to  stop 
leaks  which  are  common  on  the  average 
ilairy  farm.  The  cow  testing  work  en- 
|Mn  him  to  feed  a  proper  balance  of 
feed  and  get  the  maximum  production 
in. in  each  cow.  He"  also  looks  to  the 
cow   test   to  detect  star  boarders.  No 
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cow,  either  pure  bred  or  grade,  la  aJB 
lowed  to  stay  in  the  herd  it  lie,  annual 
butter  fat  production  runs  much  belofl 
3*0  pounds. 

Warren  uses  the  best  of  puie-brej 
sires,  but  is  in  the  commercial  in  ins 
production  game  and  not  in  the  breeisj 
ing  business.  He  believes  in  co-operaJ 
tive  marketing,  selling  milk  through  tha 
Southern  California  Milk  Produces*] 
Association  plant  at  San  Jacinto. 
Through  this  associatiou  he  pun  h  im 
supplemental  dairy  feeds.  He  is  a  mens! 
ber  of  his  county  farm  bureau  and  an 
active  member  of  th.  I leniet -Sati.  JuA 
cinto  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BUY'S  VARIETY  OF  FEED 

The  ranch  produces  some  of  the  grata* 
fed  to  the  herd,  hut  various  materials 
are  purchased.  The  grain  feed  mixture] 
Is  composed  of  rolled  barley,  oats,  cotl 
tonseed  cake,  beet  pulp,  alfalfa  meal  and 
molasses.  The  „|,jeet  of  adding  soma 
of  these  articles  is  to  lighten  up  I  lie 
grain  ration  while  n>in'ainln  -  ••  r  -fifiJ 
proportion  of  nutrients.  Green  Wits, 
sucu  a»  alfalfa,  uau<  and  i*...*\> 
fed  once  a  day. 

Two  tanks  of  silage  are  used  to  sup- 
plement roughage.  Indian  corn  is  thai 
main  sliage  <  r. .|>  Last  season  siUgsj 
made  from  barley,  cut  In  the  heavy! 
dough  stage,  made  a  satisfactory  feed. 

Mr.  Warren's  motto  Is,  "I  won't  aval 
milk  I  wouldn't  drink  myself."  Hal 
tests  his  herd  twice  during  the  ye*a] 
for  TB.  Cowa  and  milk  shed  mnat 
be  as  clean  as  It  is  humanly  possible 
to  make  them.  Clensils  are  sterilized 
and  the  milk  run  over  iced  cuila  to 
lower  the  temperature  aa  soon  aa 
taken  from  the  cowa. 

The  daily  production  from  this  hard 
of  1")0  cows  runs  around  300  gallium  of 
milk.  For  the  last  few  month*  3M  gal- 
lons a  day  have  been  produe-d. 
Through  his  association  thla  co-oper- 
ative dairyman  is  getting  paid  at  tha 
rate  of  one  dollar  a  pound  for  butter 
fat. 

Although  Mr.  Warren  does  all  In  hta 
power  to  keep  production  coata  down 
to  the  minimum,  he  feels  that  co-oper- 
ative effort  among  California  dairy mea 
has  saved  the  day  for  ail  who  milk 
cows  for  a  living  plua. 

"Ninateen  years  ago  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia from  a  dairy  section  of  New 
York  State  I  have  seen  California  go 
forward  l»y  leaps  and  bounds  in  milk 
production."  says  Warren.  "Hut  last 
summer  I  visited  my  old  home  com- 
munity and  -  was  surprised  that  tha 
dairy  business  there  had  not  changed 
much  during  the  past  nineteen  year*.' 


Arizona  Cantaloupes  Reduced    New  Champion  Holsteins 


THE  cantaloupe,  area  In  the  Salt 
River  Valley  of  Arizona  was  ma- 
terially reduced  this  year,  according 
to  estimates  recently  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  consequence  there  will 
not  be.  so  many  distributers  in  the  val- 
ley thla  year  as  last.  The  selection  of 
seed  was  made  with  greater  care  than 
for  any  preceding  season,  tha  acreage 
being  about  equally  divided  between 
two  varieties  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful In  this  region. 

The  advance  estimates  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Phoenix  and  Meaa  dlatrict, 
combined,  1700  acres,  aa  against  3SO0 
acres  last  season.  Of  this  area  f'hoenlx 
has  1300  acres  and  Mesa  4«d  acres. 

Last  year  the  Phoenix  district  plant- 
ed 2400  acres  and  harvested  1800  acres, 
while  the  Mesa  district  planted  1200 
acres  and  harvested  900.  In  conse- 
quence only  2700  acres  were  harvested 
In  the  valley  from  a  total  planting  of 
3600  acres.  Ralnsj  and  unfavorable 
shipping  conditions  last  year  are  given 
aa  the  reasons  for  reducing  acreage 
this  year. 

In  a  normal  year,  and  most  years 
have  been  normal  for  the  cantaloupe 
industry.  Arizona  melons  are  a.  prof- 
itable crop,  commanding  the  best 
pric  es  in  tha  Eastern  markets.  A  aor- 
mal  year  Is  when  the  Arizona  melon 
crop  follows  the  Imperial  Valley  crop 
and  precedes  the  crops  from  other 
melon  growing  districts. 

The  Arizona  cantaloupes  have  the 
reputation  of  reaching  the  Eastern 
markets  In  solid,  ripe  condition,  well 
flavored  and  tempting  to  the  eye..  The 
curtailment  In  acreage  thla  year  should 
mean  that  the  grower  and  distributer 
will  do  better  In  the  matter  of  prices 
than  If  a  larger  crop  had  been  planted, 
according  to  ono  local  manager  for  a 
distributing  company.— JAM  ES  WVX- 
KOOP. 


FANNIE  Pontlac  Butter  Girl  Pride,  a 
Holsteln  cow  owned  by  the  Pal* 
Alto  Stock  Farm.  Santa  Clara  County, 
Is  the  new  champion  for  production  of 
butterfat  in  one  year  in  the  junior  four- 
year-old  class.  She  produced  3t».t3» 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  914  poumls 
of  fat.  equal  to  1132  pounds  of  butter. 
Her  milk  record  Is  third  highest  In  tha 
United  States,  in  her  class  and  division. 

Isabella  Korndyke  Pootiuc  Walker 
takes  first  place  In  the  State  as  a  senior 
two-year-old  for  production  In  t« 
months,  with  a  record  of  - 1.313  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  677  pounds  of  fat.  or 
S47  pounds  of  butter.  She  belongs  to 
the  Santa  Anita  Rancho  herd  (Los  An- 
geles County). 

In  tha  junior  three-year-old  class  of 
the  ten-months'  division.  Louise  Alcar- 
tra  Prilly  Lakes  first  place  In  the  Slats, 
with  a  record  of  1 9.86(1  pounds  of  milk, 
containing  644  pounds  of  fat,  or  805 
pounds  of  butter.  She  Is  owned  ttf 
Bridgford  Holstein  Company,  at  Pat- 
terson (Stanislaus  County). 


Citrus  Scales 

For  control  of  Citrus  Scaled 
we  recommend  Ortho 
Orange  0i7,  a  white  paste 
containing  an  oil  which  kills 
the  scale  without  injuring 
the  foliage  or  fruit. 

Growers  who  have  trouble  with 
these  pests  will  be  delighted 
with  the  results  of  spraying, 
with.  ORTHO  orange  oil. 
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Grow  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  .c™H°okJ_olS<°™ 

State  Specialinst  Explains  How  High  Grade  Seed 
Is  Prbduced  for  Planting  Important  Crop 
ByW.V.  SHEAR 


Potato  Specialist,  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


UNDER  the  present  rules  for  the  cer- 
tification of  seed  potatoes,  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  every  grower  of  this  kind 
of  seed  must  have  a  special  seed  plot, 
on  which  he  grows  hill  selected  seed  to 
furnish   the  seed 
for   his   own  com- 
m  e  r  c  ial  planting. 
This  means  that 
certified    seed  has 
for    its  parentage, 
the   healthiest  and 
most  p  r  o  d  u  c  tive 
plants  that  can  be 
found. 

Potato  fie  Ids 
which  are  certified 
must  be  "rogued," 
or  rid,  of  all  mixed 
v  a  r  i  eties,  if  any 
happen  to  be  found 
in  the  field.  The 
plants  left  must  bo 
practically  free 
from  all  of  the  common  potato  dis- 
eases and  be  absolutely  free  from  those 
diseases  for  which  we  have  no  control, 
Buch  as  nematodes.  The  small  percent - 
ftge  of  diseased  plants  which  may  he 
found  In  the  fields  must  be  carefully 
dug  out  before  harvesting 


SHEAR 


a 


After  the  potatoes  are  harvested  they 
re  carefully  graded  to  convenient  seed 
size.M.  All  certified  stock  must  carrv  a 
cert, f, cation  tag  furnished  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Two  field  inspections  are  made  while 
the  Plant*  are  growing,  to  determine 
whether  the  rules  of  certification  art 
being  carried  out  and  also  to  determine 
t  ie  number  of  undesirable  plants  In  the 
r  eld.  A  third  Inspection  Is  made  after 
the  potatoes  are  graded  and  ready  for 
market. 

NO  ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN  SEED 

A  small  percentage  of  the  very  com- 
mon potato  diseases  is  allowed  In  the 
seed,  aa  it  j8  impossible  to  produce  po- 
tatoes in  any  quantity  that  do  not  have 
■ome  infestation  of  our  most  prevalent 
diseases,  such  as  rhizoctonia  and  scab 
Inasmuch  as  these  fungi  are  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tubers,  they  can  be  controlled 
by  dipping  the  seed,  which  is  a  desirable 
precaution  for  all  seed  potatoes. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  by  the  ultra 
particular  advocates  of  good  seed  po- 
tatoes that  no"  tubers  carrying  any  dis- 
ease whatever  should  be  planted.  These 
persons  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  lot  of  potatoes  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  all  disease,  as  the  contact  of 
the  jubers  with  the  soil  is  hound  to 
cause  some  infestation,  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  discard  such  tubers  when  they 
are  known  to  be  of  high  productiveness. 

The  use  of  certified  seed  has.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  produced  ex- 
pected results.  In  driving  through 
some  of  our  potato  districts  the.  past 
season  it  was  possible  to  tell  from  the 
ap|"'a ranee  of  the  fields  whether  or  not 
certified  seed  had  been  used. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  SHOWS  RESULTS 

Certified  seed  users  had  fields  which 
showed  very  uniform  stands  and  heavy, 
vigorous  vines.  When  the.  crops  were 
harvested,  these  fields  yielded  from  30 
to  100  per  cent  more  than  the  fields 
which  were  planted  with  ordinary  seed. 
Such  results  are  common  and  have  been 
duplicated  in  practically  every  potato 
growing  section  of  the  State. 

Whenever  any  farmer  wishes  to  se- 
cure good  seed  potatoes  he  should  ask 
for  California  certified  seed  and  Insist 
upon  having  the  State  tag  on  every 
Back.  At  the  present  time  we  have  cer- 
tified seed  potatoes  being  grown  under 
practically  all  climatic  conditions  of  the 
\  State,  so  that  acclimated  seed  can  be 


had  for  every  district  where  potatoes  are 
grown  in  California.  Such  seed  is  grown 
in  the  Interior  valleys,  both  as  an  early 
and  as  a  late  crop;  also  in  Southern 
California  under  somewhat  cooler  con- 
dttioas.  as  a  spring  and  fall  crop. 

Certified  potatoes  are  grown  on  the 
coast  from  San  Diejio  County  on  the 
south  to  Humboldt  County  on  the  north, 
a.s  a  main  crop.  They  also  are  being 
grown  in  the  Delta  section  as  a  main 
crop.  The  mountain  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia are  producing  certified  seed  at 
altitudes  varying  from  2000  to  5000  feet. 
The  varieties  include  all  those  grown 
in  a  commercial  way  in  the  State. 

POTATO  PROBLEMS  NUMEROUS 

California  differs  from  all  the  other 
large  potato  growing  States  In  that  po- 
tatoes are  being  planted  and  harvested 
In  some  portions  of  the  State  every 
month  of  the  year.  This  means  that 
they  are  being  planted  under  every  con- 
ceivable condition  of  climatic  and  soil 
environment.  It  Is.  therefore,  easy  to 
understand  the  fact  that  the  potato 
Problems  in  the  State  of  California  are 
as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  are  all 
the  potato  problems  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States. 

Diseases  which  commonly  affect  our 
potatoes  are  usually  due.  to  the  planting 
of  diseased  seed.  Tiierefore.  there  Is 
little  cause  for  surprise  that  some  po- 
tato yields  are  almost  nothing,  while 
others  run  as  high  as  twenty  tons  per 
acre.  A  poor  "stand"  usually  Is  due  to 
inferior  seed.  It  costs  practically  as 
much  to  cultivate  a  field  of  scattering 
plants  as  one  which  contains  its  full 
quota. 

So  many  persons  "make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  they  can  tell  whether  they 
are  getting  good  seed  potatoes  from  the 
appearance  of  the  tubers.  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  some  of  the  features  of  good 
seed  can  be  noted  by  an  inspection  of 
the  toilers,  but  the  most  Important  ones 
cannot.  Productive  potatoes  only  come 
from  productive  plants. 

PRODUCTIVENESS  TRANSMITTED 

The  potato  tuber,  which  is  used  for 
seed.  Is  In  reality  a  cutting  from  the 
parent  plant  and  as  such  carries  with 
It  all  of  the  qualities  of  the  parent. 
Many  of  these  qualities  which  make  or 
mar  its  productiveness  are  hidden  away 
in  the  delicate  tisues  of  the  tuber  and 
no  human  eye  can  discern  them.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  in  order 
to  determine  good  seed  potato  stocks  to 
know  what  kind  of  plants  produced 
them. 

California  was  the  second  State  In 
the  Union  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  a  field  inspection  system  In  order  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  seed  po- 
tatoes sold  In  the  State.  In  1915  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature 
providing  for  seed  potato  Inspection  and 
certification  and  establishing  standards 
for  certified  seed  potato  stock.  In  1919 
the  Legislature  made  a  small  appropria- 
tion to  assist  this  work  and  since  then 
the  production  of  certified  seed  has 
steadily  increased. 


Women  Manage  Poultry 

A FORTY-ACRE  poultry  ranch  near 
the  petrified  forest  in  Sonoma 
County  is  managed  by  Miss  Thekla 
Sielcken  and^  Miss  S.  V.  Harmon.  The 
former  has  been  in  the  chicken  business 
27  years.  A  specialty  is  mad*  of  pro- 
ducing fine  stock.  A  2100-egg  Incubator, 
invented  by  Walter  Kitchen  of  Sonoma, 
is  operated  very  successfully.  The  farm 
contains  only  three  acres  of  level  land 
suitable  for  poultry  production.  Four- 
teen acres  is  In  fruit  trees,  the  balance 
of  the  ranch  being  wooded  hills — KATH- 
LEEN RODD. 


A LARGE  stone  hangs  to  the  ground 
with  great  tenacity  when  it  is 
partly  buried,  therefore,  some  tools 
other  than  shovel  and  steel  bar  are 
necessary  to  handle  it.  A  cant  hook 
that  is  properly  hung  will  grip  a  stone 
and  give  the  workman  the  advantage 
of  a  good  leverage  so  he  can  roll  or 
lift  one  side  at  a  time,  to  work  earth 
under  it  to  raise  it  out  of  its  bed 
This  tool  is  also  needed  to  roll  the 
stone  onto  the  stone  boat. 

Stone  cant  hooks  are  not  made  and 
carried  in  stock  like  other  tools,  so  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  them  in 
the  home  blacksmith  shop.  They  are 
necessarily  different  from  log  cant 
hooks,  because  they  grip"  the  object 
differently.  Log  hooks  are  pointed  to 
penetrate  the  wood  at  an  angle  de- 
signed to  tighten  the  grip  as  more 
pressure  is  applied.   Also,  a  log  moves 


In  two  directions,  while  stones  may 
roil  hi  any  direction. 

The  drawing  shows  a  stone  hook 
with  considerable  clearance  to  reach 
around  projections  that  may  be  partly 
hidden  under  ground.  It  is  made  out 
of  a  steel  wagon  tire  turned  edgewise 
for  strength  and  made  thin  and 
pointed  to  push  under  the  stone  when 
stepped  on. 

A  piece  of  three-inch  boiler  tube 
makes  the  ferrule,  which  is  long 
enough  to  strengthen  the  wooden 
handle  at  the  point  of  leverage.  The 
upper  end  of  the  hook  Is  made  with 
a  double  yoke  to  straddle  the  ferrule. 
This  yoke  is  long  enough  to  oscillate 
the  handle.— H.  A.  SHEARER. 


KING    TUT    HORSES  ARRIVE 

Two  fine  saddle  horses,  Blackball  and 
Midnight  Rex,  both  undefeated  world 
champions,  recently  were  brought  from 
Missouri  to  California  to  be  used  in  a 
moving  picture  play  illustrating  the  life 
of  King  Tut  and  other  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. C.  B.  Harris,  popular  Los  An- 
geles fine  stock  dealer,  made  the  im- 
portation. He  also  is  shipping  11 
purebred  cattl«  to  Honolulu. 


ONE  CENT  SWEET  SPUDS 

Turlock  sweet  potato  growers  In 
December  were  receiving  only  a  cent 
a  pound  for  their  product,  a  fact  which 
consumers  might  consider  when  pay 
ing  retail  prices  of  6,  7  and  8  cents. 


Increases  and  Stimulates  the  Milk  Flow 


Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses,  when  fed  up  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  ration,  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer. 
When  mixed  with  grain,  chopped  feed  and  ensilage  it 
is  almost  pro-digested  food.  Besides  increasing  the 
milk  flow  It  keeps  cows  healthy  by  keeping  the  digest- 
ive traot  well  ordered. 


Many  of  the  biggest  dairies  in  the  country  are  in- 
creasing profits  by  using  pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Mo- 
lasses. At  the  same  time  they  reduce  overhead,  be- 
cause we  sell  you  molasses  for  about  half  the  cost  of 
hay.  Animals  of  all  kinds  like  Molasses.  Feed  it  to 
your  cows  and  watch  the  improvement. 

TON  P KICKS — F.  O.  B.  CROCKETT,  OR  IX)S  AM6Et.ES  HAKHOR.   CAIJFORNIA.     Wrl»«   for   Delivered  Prices. 

CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS  $20.00         L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS  $22.50 


TANK  CARS  $11.00 

Booklet  A -i  describes  how  others  are  feeding  Molasses  with  great  success.    Write  for  It.    It's  FREE 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 
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New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 


Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Dis- 
covery   Which    Keeps    Hens  and 
Chicks  Free  From  All  Vermin 

"1  have  used  your  remarkable  U<  e  and 
Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results.'*  writes  Rev. 
G  R.  Mente,  Methorltst  Parsonage,  New 
Washington.  Ohio.  "It  has  .put  s  stop  to 
the  poultry  losses  In  thla  community.  You 
are  a  great  benefactor  to  poultry  raiser*." 
Lice  and  Mites  Go  Like  Magic 

This    amazing    new  dis- 
covery    is     imperial  Idre 
and   Mite   Remedy.  Comes 
In  condor.***,  tiQuid  form, 
to  be  used  In  fowls'  drink- 
ing   water,     a  few 
drops     at     tims.  No 
more  Dusting,  Spray- 
ing or  Greasing. 

Makes  Lice,  Mites, 
Ticks,  Fleas,  Blus 
Rugs  and  other  ver- 
min positively  leave 
fowls  like  magic.  Renders  entire  flock, 
old  and  young,  immune  to  tl.ese  expensive, 
pests.  Equally  good  for  Oh  ickens.  Ducks, 
Turkeys.  Geese  snd  Pigeons.  Guaranteed 
not  to  affect  eggs  or  flesh  of  fowls  In  any 
way.  Makes  Hens,  Pullets  and  Chicks 
healthier,  sturdier  and  grow  faster.  A  splen- 
did summer  egg  tonic  and  blood  purifier. 
Mors  than  100.000  Poultry  Raisers  now  keep- 
ing their  flocks  free  from  vermin  this  new 
easy  way. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

(Regular  91  Size  Bottle 

Tmrwlnl  Laboratories,  the  manufariurt*  r»  are  now 
making  a  Rperlal  Introductory  Offer  whereby  you  can 
obiain.  absolutely  free,  a  Mtvton'H  supply,  for  the 
average  nine  flock,  of  this  amazing  n«w  Lie*  and 
Mue  Remedy. 

SENI>  NO  MONEY.  .lust  your  name  and  ad<lr*M 
to  Imperial  Laboratories.  l>opu  72KR,  Kaunas  City. 
Mo.,  and  they  will  send  you  by  return  mail  two 
regular  SI  bottle*  of  Imperlsl  Lies  and  Mtt«  Remedy 
(Uoubls  streug:h) .  When  the  package  containing  ths 
regular  $2  quality  arrive*,  pay  the  postman  only  $1 
and  a  few  rents  postage.  Use  one  yourself  to  rid 
your  own  flock  of  these  pests,  and  sell  the  other  to  a 
neighbor — thus  getting  yuunt  free.  Or,  a  large 
Trial  Bottle  for  only  50c. 

Special  to   Large   I'sers  , 

If  you  have  a  large  flock,  or  have  neighbors  who 
wish  to  go  In  with  you,  this  Special  Introductory 
Offer  applies  un  4  of  ths  regular  SI  atss  hoiUea.  at 
an  additional  saving.  A  large  alze  Trial  Package  of 
imperial  White  Diarrhea  Tablets  lnrlmW-d  Free.  Just 
s'ate  you  want  the  n'guler  SM  quantity  for  only  $1.75. 
Rea'ler*  risk  no  money,  a*  Imperial  laboratories  are 
fully  responsible  and  nationally  known  distributors  of 
poultry  remedies.  They  will  refund  the  cost  on  any 
of  the  above  quantities  ordered,  promptly  on  request, 
any  time  within  SO  days. 


BANISH  ANTS 
WITH  THIS 
NEW  GELATIN 


I  will  positively  rid  your  prem- 
ises of  every  last  trace  of  ants. 
Count  the  numher  of  ant  trails 
and  send  for  as  many  cans  as 
you  have  trails.  Marvel  Ant 
Gelatin  Is  the  surest  concoc- 
tion ever  created  for  extermi- 
nating ants.  Packed  in  safety 
tins  that  srs  sealed  and  sol- 
dered. Never  require  opening, 
as  the  ants  enter  the  small 
portholes  to  devour  the  poison. 
No  refilling. 


1  can   

t  or  more,  per  can 


Special  Orchard 
Can,   in  100 
Lota  35o. 

H.  W.  Me- 
6PADDEN 

Entomologist 
708    Towat  Ave. 
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YOUR  GARDEN 
OF  FLOWERS 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


DESTROYING  INSECT  PESTS 
Plant  pests  begin  their  ravages  in 
cur  flower  gardens  just  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  set  out  young  seedlings  in  early 
spring,  and  are  in  full  force  in  June. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  spray  at  regular 
intervals  to  insure 
the  crop  of  blos- 
soms. Trusting  to 
luck  and  hoping 
they  will  leave  will 
only  insure  a  crop 
of  disappointment. 

For  a  little  gar- 
den it  is  less  ex- 
pensive to  pur- 
chase a  small 
sprayer  and  attend 
to  the  spraying 
oneself.  However, 
when  there  are 
many  large  bushes 
and  shrubs  it  is 
much  more  satis- 
factory to  hire  a 
man  with  a  spraying  machine.  Quite 
often  a  few  neighbors  in  the  suburbs 
will  engage  a  "sprayer"  for  a  day.  thus 
greatly  lessening  the  expense.  This  co- 
operation results  in  better  flowers  in 
Ihe  neighborhood. 

SPRAYING  ROSE  BUSHES  EFFEC- 
TIVELY— In  many  localities  roses 
are  subject  to  mildew  and  rust  to  such 
an  extent  that  spraying  is  as  necessary 
as  cultivation  and  pruning.  The  rose 
aphis  is  one  of  our  worst  pests.  A  hard 
spray  of  water  Is  often  sufficent  to 
knock  them  from  the  bushes,  but  a  soap 
kerosene  solution  is  more  permanently 
effective. 

Mildew,  scale  and  rust  are  success- 
fully combated  with  repeated  lime-sul- 
phur sprays.  Plant  lice  are  eliminated 
■with  contact  sprays,  but  are  unharmed 
by  poison  solutions.  A  half  bar  of  yel- 
low naptha  soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  with  a  pint  of  kerosene  added, 
makes  an  effective  aphis  spray.  Dilute 
the  solution  with  another  gallon  of 
water  if  it  is  to  he  used  upon  tender  an- 
nuals or  soft,  new  growth  among  roses 
and  other  perennials. 

DOISfT  DUST  WITH  A  TIN  CAN 
A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser,  recently  com- 
plained of  Insects  in  her  flower  garden. 
I  recommended  insect  powder.  A  few 
days  later  she  returned,  saying.  "That 
Insect  powder  didn't  do  a  hit  of  good. 
The  bugs  still  are  eating  all  the  new 
growth  and  young  plants."  Then  I  sug- 
gested a  thorough  dusting  with  lime  and 
sulphur. 

But  this  treatment,  also,  was  of  no 
avail.  I  began  to  Imagine  that  her  gar- 
den grew  bugs  with  unusually  strong 
constitutions,  so  I  asked.  "What  kind  of 
a  powder  bellows  did  you  use?" 

"Why.  just  what  my  mother  used  in 
her  garden  back  In  Wisconsin.  I  took  a 
tin  can.  punched  holes  in  it  and  sprin- 
kled the  powder  over  the  plants  with 
that." 

Then  T  asked  her  just  how  she  used 
the  insect  powder  on  her  poultry  and 
she  said.  "I  rub  it  well  Into  their  feath- 
ers." 

"Plants  need  it  that  way.  too.  out  in 
California."  I  told  her.  Then  she  bor- 
rowed my  powder  bellows  and  another 
supply  of  Insect  powder.  She  has  aban- 
doned the  Wisconsin  tin  can. 

BULBS  FOR  JUNE  PLANTING 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  plant  gladiolus 
and  tuhe  roses  excepting  In  the  extreme 
Interior  regions,  where  the  heat  is  al- 
ready intense.  Tube  roses  are*  gaining 
In  California  favor,  yet  it  is  surprising 
to  find  so  few  grown  by  flower  enthusi- 
asts. The  ever-blooming  tube  rose 
blossoms  year  after  year  without  re- 
newing and  is  as  beautiful  as  other 
varieties.  The  silver-leaved  tube  rose 
Is  almost  as  interesting  without  blos- 
soms as  when  it  is  in  bloom.  The  leaves 
are  very  pretty,  being  striped,  while  the 
blossoms  are  single. 

We  feel  quite  certain  that  gladioli  are 
the  most  attractive  of  all  our  summer 
flowering  bulbs.  Like  radishes  they 
should  be  planted  at  regular  intervals 
of  ten  days,  thus  prolonging  the  bios 
torn  crop.  June  is  the  last  month  of  the 
peaaon  when  gladioli  successfully  can 
be  planted,  so  the  planting  schedule 
should  be  continued  throughout  the 
month.  "Spikes"  may  be  cut  when  the 
first  bud  begins  to  open.  Place  the 
spike  In  water  and  watch  the  {lowers 
develop.  They  open  one  by  one  until 
thO  spike  is  covered  with  nineteen  or 
twenty  flowers. 

PLANT  ASTERS  THIS  MONTH 
A  border  of  asters  around  the 
vegetable  garden,  or  perhaps  a  row  or 
two  of  the  brightest  colors  marching 
right  down  the  middle,  makes  the  toma 
toes  and  melons  taste  much  better.  But 
while  we  can  bring  the  deepest  and 
brightest  of  reds  and  purples  Into  the 
vegetable  garden  without  causing  a 
coiimiotion  among  the  colors,  we  Just 


can't  set  out  a  bed  of  purple  asters  in 
the  front  yard  and  not  cause  "gnashing 
of  teeth."  Choose  delicate  colored  as- 
ters for  planting- among  the  other  flow- 
ers and  your  garden  will  be  a  Joy  for 
days  and  days. 

Among  the  most  wonderful  new  as- 
ters we  have  rivals  of  the  finest  chrys- 
anthemums. As  for  colors  we  may  choose 
from  the  rainbow.  The  big,  red  Ameri- 
can beauties,  quilled  King  and  beautiful 
ostrich  feather  asters,  the  singles  and 
dwarfs  and  giants — all  of  them  are 
beautiful  and  effective.  Set  out  a  bed 
this  month.  They  do  well  in  any  good 
soil,  but  need  an  abundance  of  water 
during  their  blooming  season.  Plant  the 
seedlings  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
apart. 

CALENDULA  MAKES  BEAUTIFUL 
BORDERS — Calendula  may  be  sown 
in  June  and  even  as  late  as  August.  It 
is  also,  in  many  instances,  ready  to  be 
transplanted  during  these  months.  I 
have  found  the  seed  sold  by  our  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  advertisers  so  fer- 
tile that  every  one  germinates.  Every 
Calendula  seed  seemed  to  make  two 
plants,  for  it  has  been  necessary  to  thin 
again  and  again.  Calendula  will  grow 
year  after  year  without  renewing,  but 
the  plants  become  ugly  and  scraggly 
and  the  blooms  inferior,  therefore  we 
find  it  much  more  satisfactory  to  pull 
up  the  old  calendula  border  and  replant 
each  year. 

Plant  the  newer  varieties.  They  are 
so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old 


varieties  of  small  flowers.  The  Orange 
and  Lemon  King  calendula  will  make  a 
handsome  border,  where  brightening  ef- 
fects are  needed.  With  ordinary  care 
nnd  an  application  of  fertilizer  when  the 
buda  begin  to  form,  calendula  will  pro- 
duce immense  blossoms.  Their  easy 
culture  makes'  them  unusually  desirable 
for  sidewalk  and  driveway  borders. 

SET  OUT  FALL  FLOWERS  NOW 
Local  florists  usually  carry  a  few 
of  the  best  seedlings  for  setting  out  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  so  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  late  summer  and  fall 
flowers,  even  though  you  did  not  sow 
early  seed  boxes.  Plants  of  ilnnias. 
daisies,  cosmos,  petunias  and  stocks 
should  be  set  out  this  month.  All  of 
these  varieties  have  oeen  greatly  Im- 
proved since  our  grandmother's  time. 

"Such  wonderful  zinnias  I've  never 
seen  before!"  explaimed  an  enthusiastic 
visitor  from  Pennsylvania  last  fall  when 
she  saw  our  giant  colossal  zinnias'. 
"How  did  you  make  them  grow  so  big?" 
she  earnestly  inquired.  "That's  what 
California  climate  does  for  flowers,"  I 
carefully  explained. 

The  new  giant  flowered  zinnias  are 
very  large  and  double,  the  plants  grow- 
ing about  three  feet  high  or  more  with 
plenty  of  branches.  The  colors  are  those 
which  run  through  the  yellows,  pinks, 
reds  and  lavender  In  all  shades.  Like 
the  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums,  the 
zinnias  also  are  grown  In  the  dwaif 
varieties,  which  are  pretty  little  plants 


full  of  very  double,  small  blossoms 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall.  These 
seldom  grow  more  than  a  foot  In  height. 

The  cutting  back  of  chrysanthemums. 
Is  not  practiced  when  they  are  not 
started  before  this  month.  June  chrys- 
anthemums will  bloom  very  late.  In 
fact  they  will  furnish  decorations  for 
the  winter  holidays. 


Grapeleaf 
Hopper 

can  be  controlled  by  dust- 
ing with  Ortho  Nicotine- 
Sulphur  Dust  No.  6. 

Highest  quality.  Every 
particle  of  dust  carries  its 
load  of  nicotine. 

Packed  In  air-tight  steel  drums 
to  insure  full  strength  when 
opened.    Ask  your  Ortho  dealer. 
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Samson's  one  idea  has  been  to  build 
the  very  best  tire  possible  —  regardless 
of  cost 

This  quality -policy  year  by  year,  has 
built  up  a  host  of  friends. 

And  now,  with  Samson  prices  com- 
paring favorably  with  other  reputable 
tires,  you  can  obtain  a  tire  which  its 
service-records  prove  to  be  economical 
and  long-lived.  Samson  quality  can  be 
no  higher.    Samson  is  perfect  value. 

We  have  Samsons  for  vo» 


At  these  price*  you  can't 
afford  to  be  without 
Sam  son* 
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Rom.  &  Fryer 
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K.  T.  Bruce 
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Crystal  Hardware  Co. 
Compton.  California 
Round  Valley  Com.  Co.,  Inc. 
Covrlo,  California 
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Kl  Centro.  California 
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M.   B.  Hamilton 
Modeato,  California 
Baxter-Shaw   Co.,  Inc. 
Oakland.  California 
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H.  R.  Slayden  Co. 
Pasadena.  California 
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Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


UNCERTAIN  NECTAR  CROP 
The  flow  of  orange  blossom  nectar 
this  year  was  very  uncertain.  In  many 
•f  the  best  districts  none  was  gathered, 
while  In  others  an  Irregular  flow  lasted 
from  March  1  to  May  15,  and  a  fair  crop 

was  harvested, 
■mas  In  the  sage  brush 

HP  ,.,  ^         r  egions    there  was 

M  \  i.  moderate  yield 
"'  in  a  few  favored 
spots,  but  In  most 
places  the  bee  men 
were  glad  to  get 
enough  honey  for 
winter  feed.  Wild 
buckwheat  honey 
is  likely  to  be  an 
equally  short  crop. 
The  irrigated  lima 
bean  sections  are 
likely  to  be 
swamped  with  bees 
seeking  nectar  for 
winter  stores. 

WHY  BEES  SWARM  EARLY. 
The  reason  why  farm  bees. are 
,  prone  to  swarm  early  and  often,  prev- 
iously hanging  outside  the  hive  for  sev- 
eral days,  is  because  of  insufficient  room 
for  brood-rearing  and  honey  storage. 
In  a  commercial  apiary  very  little  of 
this  is  seen;  in  fact,  I  sometimes  wish 
mine  would  "hang  out,"  in  order  to 
*show  which  colonies  were  the  most  ad- 
vanced without  the  necessity  for  look- 
ing inside. 

LOOKING  AFTER  YOUNG  SWARMS 
Young  swarms  should  be  looked 
after  and  given  a  frame  or  two  of  brood 
from  a  strong  colony,  for  encourage- 
ment.  Often  a  swarm  which  looks  large 
will  contain  so  many  drones  that  when 
the  latter  have  died  off  the  swarm  is 
I  pretty  weak  and  unable  to  feed  much 
.  brood.    In  many  cases,  also,  the  young 
rbees  will  drift  back  to  the  old  colony 
and  the  new  swarm  be  left  so  weak  as 
to  be  unable  to  store  enough  honey  for 
winter.   Such  swarms   must  be  aided  or 
fthey  will  starve. 

DON'T  EQUALIZE  THE  BROODS. 
Don't  make  th>"  mistake,  if  your 
honey  harvest  comes  early,  of  equalizing 
the  broods.  All  the  profit  comes  from 
big.  strong  colonies;  therefore,  keep 
them  In  good  condition.  If  you  think 
you  must  equalize,  take  brood  from  the 
weak  colonies  and  add  it  to  the  moder- 
ately strong  ones  until  the  latter  attain 
[the  desired  strength. 

Weak  colonies  yield  no  profit  under 
any  treatment,  and  therefore  should  be 
'  Used  to  build  up  pond  colonies  for  next 
winter. 

SKUNKS  EAT  BEES 
No  other  animals  do  so  much  dam- 
age to  tbr  apiary  as  the  ttreedy  skunks. 
Their  most  destructive  season  Is  in  July 
and  August,  when  the  kittens  are  grow- 
ing rapidly   A  skunk  will  roll  or  scratch 
In   front   of  a   hive  after  dark.  This 
Brings  out  the  bees,  who  promptly  fill 
Mr.  Skunk'-   long  fur.    He  then  backs 
off.  combs  out  the  insects  and  devours 
th»ni   at    his   leisure.     It   is   bees,  not 
Eboney.  that  skunks  like. 
I  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  skunk  to 
•return   to  the  same  hive,   night  after 
jnlght.   until   the  colony   is  so  reduced 
•  that  not  rvcish  bees  come  out  to  sat- 
isfy his  app'  tite,  when  he  transfers  his 
^operations  to  some  cither  colony. 
,    Fortunately,  a  skunk  likes  beef  bet- 
tter  than  tiers.    Take  some  ground  beef, 
roll  into  halls  the  size  of  a  walnut,  put 
'  Btrychnine  half  the  size  of  a  pea  inside, 
■and  drop  this  bait  near  the  entrances 
in  the  evening.    Next  morning — phew! 

AMERICA'S  BEE  KING  PASSES 
The  recent  death  of  Amos  I.  Root 
fl*t  his  Medina  (Ohio)  home,  at  well  past 
10  years  of  age,  marks  the  passing  of  a 
prominent  and  pic  turesque  figure  from 
JJAmerlcan  apiculture. 
I    Becoming  Interested  while  yet  a  mere 
'boy  in  the  Inventions  of  the  so-called 
/'Father  of    Apiculture."    L.    L,.  Lang- 
' •troth.   Mr.  Root  speedily  became  the 
leading  United  States  authority  on  bee 
Keeping  and   the  largest  producer  of 
honey  In  this  country.    Reginnlng  with- 
out capital,  he  established  a  little  hive 
factnrv  and  founded,  fifty  years  ago,  an 
■'kplcultural  journal,  "Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture."   He  lived  to  see  these  business 
ventures  develop  Into  a  corporation  with 
millions  of    capital    and.  branches  in 
many  States  and  foreign  countries. 
L  It  Is  many     years    since  Mr.  Root 
ceased  to  take  an   active   Interest  in 
manufacturing  and  sales  of  honey,  but 
he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  beekeep- 
ing  fraternity  through  the  household  de- 
tments  of  his  magazine,  the  man- 
sment  of  which  he  never  relinquished, 
nd  In  ••  t.i.  n  hia  In/         -  was  always 
good. 


Revive  Soil  Bacteria  Interest    £a,!™LFf.mi?nd  Boosts 


THAT  the  inoculation  of  seed  of 
legumes  with  specially  bred  nitro- 
gen soil  bacteria  is  sound  and  profita- 
ble practice,  is  the  assertion  of  Dudley 
Moulton,  horticultural  commissioner  of 
San  Francisco. 

So  confident  is  he  of  the  results,  in 
fact,  that  Mr.  Moulton  has  prepared 
and  issued  a  number  of  special  cul- 
tures on  a  crop-share  basis;  that  is, 
he  has  agreed  to  accept  as  a  fee  for 
the  distribution  of  bacteria  one-half 
of  the  increase  in  the  crop  resulting 
from  their  use,  as  Indicated  by  check 
plots,  uninoculated.  A  number  of 
demonstrations  throughout  the  State 
now  are  under  way  on  this  interesting 
basis. 

"It  is  no  wonder,"  admits  Mr.  Moul- 
ton, "that  the  farmers  bf  California 
have  become  suspicious  of  bacterial 
cultures.  Some  of  the  sales  methods 
used  in  distributing  the  commercial 
product  were  anything  but  fair  and 
above-board.  However,  the  principle 
js_£^f£htj_aiid_  I  am  sure  that  with  re- 


stored confidence  will  come  increasing 
use  of  these  beneficial  'bugs.'  " 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  for 
soil  bacteria  now  advocated  is  in 
forcing  the  production  of  a  heavier 
tonnage  of  leguminous  cover  crops 
raised  for  green  manuring  by  fruit 
growers. 

When  nitrogen -fixing  bacteria  were 
discovered  and  their  presence  in  the 
root  nodules  of  legumes  established,  it 
was  thought  by  some  investigators  one 
type  of  organism  would  be  equally 
valuable  for  all  legumes.  Now  it  is 
believed  that  the  bacteria  which  live 
in  the  nodules  of  different  plants  are 
specialized  organisms,  and  that  any 
legume  is  at  its  best  only  when  its 
own  special  bacteria  are  available. 

While  it  is  possible  to  inoculate  the 
seed-bed  simply  by  scattering  soil 
from  other  fields  where  the  crop  has 
been  grown,  this  is  an  expensive  and 
not  always  satisfactory  method.  Hence 
the  development  of  the  present  plan  of 
inoculating  the'  seed  with  pure  culture 
just  before  planting. 


URDETTK  RAVXOR,  secretary  of 
the  Heinet  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  a  10-acre  fruit  and 
poultry  rancher.  He  is  keeping  books 
on  his  highly  diversified  little  farm,  in 
order  to  prove  the  possibilities  of  in- 
tensive farming  in  the  Hemet  Valley. 

A  fine  flock  of  hens  has  shown  a 
substantial  profit.  An  apricot  orchard 
has  also  proved  a  money  maker.  A 
number  of  walnut  trees  have  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  profitable  bearing. 
A  small  apiary  adds  to  the  farm  in- 
come, while  a  Saanen  goat  supplies 
milk  and  cheese  more  cheaply  than  did 
the  cow  which  Nanny  displaced. 

"Hemet  Valley  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  small  home  orchard  of  our  twin 
towns.  Heinet  and  San  Jacinto,  which 
are  merely  convenient  community  cen- 
ters," explains  Mr.  Raynor.  "We  cher- 
ish no  big  city  aspirations,  but  have 
great  faith  in  the  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural and  livestock  future  of  our 
district." 

Communities  with  such  a  vision  are 
bound  to  prosper. — W.  R.  BUTLER. 


Fly  Killer  Formula 

A  N  effective  fly  repellent  according 
^  to  Thomas  Dinsmore,  manager  of 
the  Ortega-UndeihiH  Rancho,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing Ingredients,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions shown: 

Five  pounds  of  cresol.  U.  S  P  •  3 
pounds  sassafras  syn.,  4  pounds"oil 
myrbane,  2  pounds  oil  cedar  wood,  40 
oil  28SS  a™8®"0,  5  Silllons  P»<-'-"fln 
This  mixture  makes  one  barrel  of 
the  liquid,  which  may  be  spraved  upon 
imals  and  about  the  buildings 


FENCE  SALE!  LAST  CALL! 


Only  12  Days  More 


Send  now  for  my  FREE  catalog  and   price  lint  and  see  the  amazing; 

price  reductions  I  am  making  on — 
Stiff-Stay   Fencing  Keel  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Wrap-Stay  Fencing  '     Poultry  Fencing 

All  standard  qualities  included 
Anil  I'm  Giving  Away  FKK.F.   (only  a  few  left) 
One   Red   Top   Post  Driver   with   each   order  for   100   or   more  postal 

Only  one  to  a  customer. 
One  100-lb.   Keg  Farmer's  Nails,   assorted  sizes.  2-penny  to  110-penny 
wjth  each  order  for  200  rds.  or  more  woven  wire  fencing.    Only  one  keg 
to   a  customer. 

lowered  price*  In  effect  this  month  only.   Only  It  days  more!  Hurry! 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  The  Fence  Man 
Dept.  11".  J:tl   Pacific  Finance  Blug.  los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Handle  Your  Hay  Crop 

With  the  Good  Hay  Tools  Sold  by 

the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 

OUR  DEALER  who  has  his  store  near  you  will 
furnish  you  with  just  what  you  want.   The  hay 
tools  sold  by  him  will  put  your  hay  where  you 
want  it,  the  way  you  want  it,  in  the  quickest,  most 

  economical  manner.    McCormick  and  Deering  and 

Milwaukee  mowers  can  be  depended  upon  to  cut  hay 
every  minute.  The  self-dump  rakes  are  known  the 
world  over  for  their  quick,  clean  work,  and  light  draft. 

McCormick-Deering  sweep  rakes  provide  a  quick 
method  of  getting  your  hay  to  the  baling  press,  and 
McCormick-Deering  hay  presses  put  it  into  neat,  tight 
bales  that  keep  better,  are  easier  to  handle,  store,  and 
feed,  and  that  bring  the  top  price  on  the  market. 
McCormick-Deering  hay  presses  are  made  for  use  with 
either  horse  or  engine  power. 


McCormick-Deering 
Self-Pump  Rake 

The  McCormick-Deering  self-dump 
rake  Is  of  steel  construction  through, 
out.  It  Is  so  strongly  built  that  it 
will  stand  up  successfully  under  the 
roughest  usage  to  which  it  may  be 
subjected  In  the  field.  The  best  angle 
steel  la  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
frame.  The  McCormick-Deering  is  the 
kind  of  rake  that  leaves  a  clean  field. 


Rely  on  the   McCormick-Deering  Dealer 
in  Your  Community 

International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 
(Incorporated) 


734  Lawrence  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


201  Potrero  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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«DURO" 
Water  Systems 

The  all-round  water  system  for 
household  use.  Supplies  the 
home,  grounds,  stock,  etc,  and 
affords  fire  protection.  Strong, 
simple,  quit  t  -  running,  entirely 
automatic  in  operation.  Send  tor 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest 

dealer.  ,  _  _ 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  8C  SUPPLY  CO. 

i!l  Fremont  St.  420  Third,  I»cpt.  D. 
*;in   l~l llllllailll  LM  Aneeles 


Making  a  Small  Concrete  Manure  Box       Raisin  Situation 


By  H.  L.  BELTON 

Associate  in  Agricultural  Engineering,  V.  of  C. 


Red  Spider 

For  red  spider  on  all  trees, 
berries,  vines,  vegetables, 
etc.,  use  Ortho  Dusting 
Sulphur.  Flows  like  liq- 
uid through  the  duster, 
spreads  evenly,  and  goes 
farthest. 

Unsurpassed  for  effectiveness, 
ease  of  handling,  and  economy. 
Contains  no  acid,  so  cannot 
burn  the  leaves. 


OF  TH  E  many  methods  \ised  in  hand- 
ling manure,  the  concrete  storage 
box  should  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer 
who  owns  a  few  farm  animals,  or  the 
poultryman  with  a  flock  of  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundrend  fowls.  Complete 
plans  and  a  list  of  materials  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  one  of  these  val- 
uable reservoirs  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  asking  for  Plan 
B-7-2. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  this  box  are 
4V4  feet  wide,  6  feet  long,  3  feet  high  in 
front  and  3hk  feet  high  In  the  back. 
The  walls  and  bottom  are  of  concrete 
4  inches  thick.  A  strong  reinforced, 
tightfitting  wooden  cover  is  conven- 
iently hinged  to  a  2x12  inch  plank, 
which  is  firmly  bolted  to  the  concrete 
sides  of   the  box. 

PROVIDE  FLT-PnOOF'AIR  VENT 

A  fly-proof  air  vent  is  located  at  the 
ends  of  the  box  near  the  top.  to  permit 
of  the  circulation  of  air  through  the 
contents  of  the  box.  Arrangement  Is 
made  for  the  placing  of  a  small  fly-trip 
at  one  end  of  f  »  *>lnew  plank.  Olten 
fly  infested  manure  Is  placed  In  the  box. 
When  hatched  the  tiles  will  be  attracted 
to  the  light  and  enter  the  fly  tray,  where 
they  die  or  may  he  easily  destroyed. 
This  manure  box  will  help  greatly  In 


combatting  the  house  fly  pest,  which  is- 
very  much  of  a  nuisance,  especially  on 
small  farms  in  thickly  populated  poul- 
try centers. 

For  tbe  small  farm  with  two  horses, 
one  or  two  dairy  cows  and  a  few  dozen 
c  hickens,  the  bedding,  manure,  litter, 
etc..  from  the  stable  and  hen  house 
would  amount  to  about  two  and  one- 
half  cubic  feet  per  day.  Thirty-five  to 
forty  days  would  thus  be  the  limit  for 
storage  in  this  box.. 

The  weight  of  droppings  from  the 
average  hen  amounts  to  about  thirty 
pounds  per  year.  The  average  weight 
of  looselv  packed  droppings  from  one  to 
three  days  old  is  twenty-eight  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  Therefore,  for  a  one 
thousand-hen  nock  about  three  cubic 
feet  of  droppings  would  be  cleaned  from 
the  dropping  boards  daily  At  this  rate 
manure  could  be  stored  in  the  box  de- 
scribed for  n  period  of  from  twenty-five 

,0Manuredrs'8s„b.ie.-t  to  three  principal 
sources  of  loss:  fermentation,  eaeh.ng 
and  scattering.  Hauling  direct  to  the 
field  and  scattering  is  by  far 
method,  where  a  large  awnl'lm 
nure  is  produced  daily.  Manuie  sheds 
manure  pits  and  manure  cisterns  are 
the  best  methods  of  storage,  when  the 
amount  obtained  dally  does  not  accu- 
mulate in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  to 
haul  directly  to  the  field. 


'Use 

ORTHO 

^RESULTS 

150—2! 


SILO! 

TANKS  -  LUMBER 

We  mulie  three  great  silos  —  "Cyclone." 
the  finest  silo  built  —  "Ironclad."  the  best 
silo  in  its  price  class —  "Atlas."  thecheap- 
est  factory  silo  made  — and  a  mighty  good 
one.  All  silos  made  on  special  tank  ma- 
chinery. Perfect  workmanship.  Finest  of 
materials.  Exclusive  patented  features. 
Send  for  "Making  Silage."  It  contains 
money-making  ideas  and  interesting  facv» 
about  silos  and  silage. 

NATIONAL 

TANK  tV  PIPE  CO. 

148  Col..  Blvd.  Portland. Ore. 
Illustratinl  "CrWtn*" 

Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

rhe  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oil 
f:,:  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  Is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  in  u««.  Flla  any  wood  or  coal 
«io»«:.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No 
priming,  no  roaring,  no  varbon  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  Intense  heat  that  Is  reKU- 
laied  at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  woodi 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  Into  the  home 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  Burner 
as   represented.   tbe  manufacturers 
send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  I 
»e«-  how  It  works  before  decldlns 
■Write   today  for  free  literature, 
plains   all.  n 

CONUVV  BUKNKB  CO., 
JE-A  Columbus  Ave.        San  Francisco.  Calif. 

2K  gf£  S  3  f  L  Telescopt 
^fV.ee  people  t"J  objects  uiles  sway  .-pjawgw 
rl2?\n6liiko  they  werecJo.^.sMlMOn^^pl''  .jrNJs 
Stara  sj  you  never  aid  he-  _^ef  '...jd&alUJ' 
icre  Bruibt.uod.usefulandcaiiT-^s^Vgj^lg!^ 

(jjl.ing.     "Cccia  Wl»«r  01  '«P^  'fleas 

t.  ;!rS.*h.  "WiKhw vJSSJ^a^^l^frdsrM  mt.  oil? 
£.  •  orrl»»  •!  •5i>~'^fT  (gKCKn,  aee  I  <  m.iu»te«  or  n»oo 
{  uUaa.mf  ^^lilJ^AC  Nr"«  l»o"~«<!iHt*f5f. 
— lU*.Qorov1|l2fl^fc*SPEC'^l-OFFr'?  "* 
^<^S»iWr%rrtJorv  O.  "tt,£±\£,tiiX "fill 

f  ERrT t. To  683Z  East  W  A^PtX  5714  Chicago. 


is  exactly 


you 
to  keep  It. 
which  ex- 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  Everything  Needed   in  the 
('■re  of  Bees 
Send  for  late  price  ll«t  and  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1824  E.   15th  St.,   Lo»  .Ansel Hi.  till. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 

When  answering  advertisements 
vlease  mention  this  nanttr. 


Sells  Sonoma  Apples 


WHEN"  the  Eastern  apple  market  is 
unfavorable,  as  it  was  last  year, 
portion  of  the  California  crop  often 
an  be  disposed  of  at  fair  cash  prices 
hrough  local  dealers.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter is  A.  J.  Moore,  who  spent  several 
months  marketing  Sonoma  County  ap- 
ples. In  addition  to  Gravensteins, 
Wagners.  Newtowns.  Baldwins.  Jona- 
thans. Rome  Beauties  and  Greenings 
were  handled. 

Mr.  Moore  bought  '  windfalls  t  and 
packing  house  culls  for  50  cents  a  box. 
loose,  reserving  the  right  to  remove 
wormy  fruit.  Large  quantities  were 
hauled  in  a  one  and  one-half  ton  truck 
o  Oakland.  70  miles  distant,  the  trans- 
portation cost  being  estimated  at  10 
cents  a  mile,  or  $14  for  the  round  trip. 
This  amounts  to  about  23  cents  a  box. 
The  fruit  was  disposed  of  by  a  com- 
mission dealer,  who  obtained  80  cents 
to  $1.33  a  box,  averaging  $1.10.  Some- 
times the  market  was  overstocked  with 
I'ruit,  which  could  not  be  moved  at  any 
lair  price.  One  lot  was  donated  to  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Moore  stated  he  had  offered  the  Se- 
vastopol Fruit  Association  75  cents  a 
box  for  good,  unpacked  apples,  but 
could  not  buy  them.  The  fruit  was 
afterwards  packed  at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  sold  at  a  very  low  price, 
encountering  a  glutted  Eastern  mar- 
ket. 

A  carload  of  winter  apples  was 
.  ij.,  ped  to  Fresno  by  Mr.  Moore,  who 
also  shipped  down  a  truckload.  The 
apples  retailed  for  75  cents  a  box.  in 

bulk— O.  H.  B. 


drained  sediment  and  the  alfalfa  ap- 
pears to  have  opened  It  up.  for  water 
sinks  in  more  rapidly  than  it  did  be- 
fore alfalfa  was  planted. 

There  are  20  acres  in- the  ranch,  and 
oranges.  peaches  and  grapes  are 
grown.  Alfalfa  is  planted  in  all  ex- 
cept the  vineyard.  A  team  and  three 
cows  were  fed  last  year  from  the  al- 
falfa grown  in  the  orchard,  arid  a  cou- 
ple of  loads  of  hay  were  sold  off  the 
plain.  Part  of  the  time  four  cows 
were  fed.  i4 

The  milk  is  'sold  in  town  and  the 
inc. me  koi  s  far  toward  supporting  the 
ranch.  It  is  one  case  where  fruit  and 
livestock  have  been  combined  success- 
fully. In  some  cases,  however,  partic- 
ularly with  citrus  trees.  It  may  be 
rather  "riskv"  to  raise  alfalfa  in  an 
orchard—  TCLARE  FARMER. 


Good  Oranges  in  Alfalfa 

AL.FAI.FA  In  orange  orchards  has 
caused  much  trouble  and  distress, 
but  apparently  the  nature  of  the  soli 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  It.  On  heavy 
soils,  or  on  land  with  tight  subsoil,  the 
effect  frequently  has  been  ruinous,  but 
George  Travoli  has  an  orange  orchard 
in  Tulare  where  alfalfa  ba-y  been  grow- 
ing for  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
tree*   have   excellent  color  and  vigor. 

<  >- A    ■  hi<WMi-«r      i-  i 


California  Guernsey  Fiesta 

ON  THE  16th  of  June  the  Guernsey 
Breeders  of  Southern  California 
will  entertain  the  purebred  llvestcok 
breeders  of  that  part  of  the  State  and 
many  others  Interested  In  the  dairy 
Industry  at  the  Adohr  Stock  Farms 
and  the  Brant  Rancho  near  Loa  An- 
geles. This  will  offer  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  those  interested  In  the 
dairy  industry  to  Inspect  and  study 
the'  methods  of  two  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful dairies  in  the  world. 

The  Adohr  Stock  Farm  now  has 
about  1200  Guernseys,  which  is  the 
largest  herd  In  the  world. 

The  Brant  Rancho  has  one  of  the 
largest  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys 
In  the  West.  Mr.  Brant  recently  has 
been  getting  some  results  from  his 
breeding  operations  which  are  attract- 
ing nation-wide  attention. 

The  crowd  will  meet  at  10:30  at  the 
Adohr  Stock  Farm  at  Van  Nuys. 
They  will  be  shown,  about  the  place 
until  noon,  at  which  time  they  will  be 
given  a  barbecue.  Following  that  will 
be  a  short  program.  The  aTternoon 
will  be  spent  at  the  Brant  Rancho, 
where  visitors  will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  Inspect  the  place  and  see  a  reg- 
ular stock  show.  That  evening  a  din- 
ner and   entertainment   will   be  given 


(Continued  from  Page  Sj 
relief  is  general,  for  town  and  country 
almost  equally  had  felt  the  tension. 

And  speaking  of  tension,  one  is  re- 
minded of  certain  characteristics  of  the 
new  managing  director.  Merritt  Is  a 
high-tension  worker,  w  ith  some  sort  of 
six-cylinder  brain.  He  seems  to  know 
everybody  and  does  not  forget  names 
and  faces.  Interrupted  by  long-distance 
calls  from  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento — yes,  and  Eastern  cities — 
he  grasps  instantly  each  new  subject,  . 
delivers  instructions  or  opinions  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and  with 
equal  facility  picks  up  the  thread  of  Ki» 
original  discourse  as  though  he  had 
never  dropped  it. 

He  has  kept  the  office  force  working 
overtime,  grinding  out  statements,  facts, 
figures,  statistics — and  seems  to  absorb 
them  faster  than  they  can  be  placed  on 
his  desk.  Whatever  else  he  may  be, 
Merritt  is  an  indefatiKlble  worker.  At 
luncheon  or  during  other  brief  periods 
of  relaxation  he  seems  to  drop  business 
worry  suddenly  and  completely,  but  on 
other  occasions  he  works  far  into  the 
night,  and  even  leaves  his  bed  again 
and  again  to  answer  telephone  calls  or  • 
receive  telegrams.  He  seems  to  have 
an  almost  uncanny  grasp  of  world 
affairs. 

MORE  DEMOCRATIC  MANAGEMENT 

Growers  are  pleased  by  the  new  di- 
rector's attitude  toward  them  as  Indi- 
viduals. There  has  been  a  feeling  that 
the  association  was  not  truly  repre- 
sentative. Now  it  is  arranged  that  the 
sole  voting  power  will  be  vested  In 
those  who  have  contracts  with  the 
association,  and  that  each  member  shall 
have  one  vote.  This  will  do  away  with 
legal  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
through  conflict  with  the  Federal  Co- 
operative Marketing  Act. 

The  raisin  belt  is  divided  into  »0 
units,  each  represented  by  a  trustee, 
and  it  is  purposed  that  each  unit  shall 
elect  a  representative,  who  shall  be  - 
come  a  member  of  the  advisory  board. 
These  SO  representatives  will  be  called 
to  Fresno  at  least  once  a  month  for  the 
purpose  of  sitting  with  the  directors 
and  the  management  In  the  discussion 
of  current  problems.  The  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  in  Fresno 
will  be  open  to  any  association  member 
who  wishes  to  attend.  Expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  various  districts  will 
be  freely  given  and  considered.  It  is 
believed  by  this  plan  the  possibility  of 
another  "explosion"  in  the  future,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  which  recently  rocked  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Industry,  can  be 
avoided. 

SCOCTS  DISHONESTY  TALK 

"But  please."  Merritt  pleaded,  "let  us 
forget  this  talk  of  mismanagement  and 
crookedness.  Our  organization  did  not 
suffer  by  reason  of  misappropriation  of 
funds  or  unlawful  practices  of  this  na- 
ture. I  found  here  a  frozen  corporation, 
unable  to  operate  upon  its  inadequate 
capital  and  swamped  by  tremendous 
increase  In  production.  There  bad  been 
some  bad  judgment,  perhaps,  but  not 
dishonesty. 

"The  handlme  of  every  ton  of  raisins 
costs  some  $50.  hut  because  of  the  rapid 
turnover  this  amount  is  reduced  to 
about  $15  of  necessary  worfting  capital. 
Yet  even  at  $15.  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  is  required  for  annual  opera- 
tions. 

"The  growers  heretofore  have  ex- 
pected the  organization  to  p"ut  up  nil 
the  money  for  handling  thp  Increasing 
crops,  whereas,  it  is  only  ri-'ht  and 
proper  that  the  members  should  furnish 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  greater  capital  » 
now  required. 

"Then  by  the  formation  of  i  Dela- 
ware corporation  we  were  enabled  to 
sell  non-voting  stock  as  a  legitimate 
Investment,  a  lien  on  the  resources  of 
the  industry,  and  thus  to  go  outside  and 
secure  additional  capital.  Bonds  can  be 
sold  readily  when  conditions  are  right 
"By  our  refinancing  plan  swe  have 
changed  a  M.onn.oen  corporation  In  a 
few  weeks  to  a  »<  000. 000  corpora  r  ion. 
8bl"  t"  withstand  the  shocks  of  market 
fluctuations,  able  to  make  necessary 
rash  advances,  able  to  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  financial 
world,  and  able  to  accomplish  the  many 
things  expected  of  us  by-  hopeful  pro- 
ducers in  a  district  covering  some  4  04) 
miles  of  California's  rjchest  territory." 

Because  he  Is  so  apparently  \  mnn 
of  Ideas  and  action.  Merritt  has  done 
much  already  to  restore  the  confidence 
that  was  all  but  lost.  He  came  forward 
with  ready  explanations  of  existing  dif- 
ficulties and  definite  plans  for  correct- 
ing them.  Moreover,  he  has  put  some 
of  these  plans  Jnto  effect  with  astound- 
ing speed. 

Reorganization  within  the  aaeoclatla 
Is  still  under  way  and  so  far  as  the 
employees  are  concerned  anxiety  Is  no< 
yet  past.    But  on  the  part  of  the  pub 
and  the  erowers  this  remarkable  vnii 
man  seems  to  l»  hailed  as  s  sort 

Yes.  Indeed  folks  nfe  hre''»*l'"«  'KSpI 
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Interesting  Inventions  Promise  Aid  in  Solving  Nut>  Egg  and  Potato  Problems 


Improved  Potato  Basket 

WV.  SHEAR,  potato  specialist  of  the  State  De- 
•  partment  of  Agriculture,  is  shown  inspecting 
some  extra  fine  tubers,  Shamrock  brand,  grown  by  E. 
D.  McSweeney,  president  of  the  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers'  Association  of  California.  Mr.  Shear  is  also 
admiring  the  improved  wire  potato  basket,  which  is  the 
kind  used  on  the  McSweeney  farms. 

This  basket  is  made  entirely  of  steel  wire,  electrically 
welded.  It  is  light  and  of  convenient  size,  holding  30 
pounds.  The  openwork  construction  permits  the  escape 
of  any  dirt  which  may  be  picked  up  with  the  tubers. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  a  vessel,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  McSweeney,  is  that  it  can,  by  being  turned  up- 
side down,  be  used  for  a  convenient  stool  upon  which 
a  workman  may  sit  down  and  rest.    It  is  possible,  he 
says,  to  pick  up  more  potatoes  in  a  day  by  alter- 
nately working  fast  for  a  little  while  and  then  rest- 
ing, than  to  keep  up  a  slow  motion  all  day  long. 
R.  W.  Hodgson,  Los  Angeles  County  farm  ad- 
viser, is  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  kind  of  vessel 
were  in  general  use  for  picking  up  potatoes,  the 
quality  of  tubers  offered  for  cooking  and  planting 
would  be  greatly  improved,  since  this  would  result 
in  much  inferior  stock  which  now  goes  into  picking 
sacks  being  left  on  the  ground.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  large  percentage  of  the  potatoes  now 
marketed  does  not  pay  for  handling. 


■  l 


New  Heat  Mill  Warms  Walnut  Orchard 

'TSlIS  new  "heat  mill"  was  tested  April  23,  1923,  in  the  10-acre  Covlna  walnut  orchard 
■*•   of  W.  S.  Sawyer,  who  reports  as  follows: 

"The  mercury  had  been  steadily  dropping  and  had  reached  34  degrees  at  4:16  In 
the  morning,  when  the  machine  was  started.  Fifteen  minutes  afterwards  the  mer- 
cury rose  to  36  degrees  at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  orchard,  opposite  the  location  of 
the  machine,  a  distance  of  about  900  feet,  also  at  one  of  the  border  rows,  650  feet 
away,  while  70  feet  behind  the  machine  the  temperature  had  dropped  to  32  degrees. 

At  6:06  the  outside  thermometer  had  dropped  to  31  degrees,  while  the  nearer  one 
in  the  orchard  stood  at  36  degrees  and  the  farther  one  at  35  degrees.  At  6:15  the  test 
was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  general  rise  of  temperature." 

"This  heat  mill  works  on  the  air  circulating  theory,"  explains  W.  D.  Waterman, 
the  Inventor.  "It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  on  frosty  nights  the  upper  strata  of  air 
is  colder  than  that  next  to  the  ground.  If  a  wind  Is  blowing  there  is  usually  no  frost. 

"My  machine  accomplishes  the  same  result  by  drawing  the  warm  air  down,  mixing 
it  with  the  cold  air  and  forcing  it  out  under  the  trees.  It  consists  of  a  100-horsepower 
aircraft  motor  and  airplane  propeller,  which  drives  the  air  through  a  wooden  shaft 
10  feet  high,  18  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long.  It  costs  5c  per  acre  per  hour  to  operate. 
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This  unit  contains  four  trapnests. 
The  hen  shown  has  just  been  released. 
Mr.  Merrill,  who  has  applied  for  pat- 
ents on  his  invention,  is  shown  talcing 
eggs  from  the  drawer. 


Automatic  Trapnest 

THIS  unique  trapnest  is  the  invention  of 
Albert  H.  Merrill  of  Eagle  Rock  City  (Los 
Angeles  County).  By  means  of  the  device  the 
owner  of  a  small  flock  of  hens  can  determine 
which  fowls  are  profitable  producers,  without 
the  necessity  of  releasing  the  layers  from  the 
nests  several  times  a  day. 

The  hens,  after  laying,  enter  a  closed  com- 
partment above,  where  feed  and  water  are 
maintained  and  may  be  released  in  the  eve- 
ning, none  the  worse  for  their  confinement. 
Should  a  hen  enter  the  nest  and  not  lay  an 
egg,  she  is  not  able  to  enter  the  upper  com- 
partment, but  is  returned  to'  the  yard  through 
the  lower  entrance  door. 

When  a  hen  enters  the  lower  door,  the 
entrance  is  automatically  closed  so  that  no 
other  hen  can  enter  the  nest.  The  same  move- 
ment closes  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 

When  she  has  laid  an  egg  the  hen  can 
escape  from  the  nest  only  by  means  of  a 
tilting  platform.  As  she  advances  upon  this 
platform  a  device  automatically  opens  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  allowing  the  egg  to  roll 
gently  into  a  drawer  fitted  with  wire  screen 
to  prevent  breakage.  The  weight  of  the  egg 
then  opens  the  way  to  the  upper  compart- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  opens  the  en- 
trance door  so  that  another  hen  can  enter 
the  nest,  and  closes  the  door  behind  the  hen 
which  has  laid,  trapping  her  in  the  upper 
compartment. 

It  Is  manifestly  impossible  to  tell  which 
hen  laid  a  certain  egg,,  but  by  closing  the 
passages  which  lead  from  each  nest,  this  de- 
vice can  be  used  for  trapnestlng  in  the  usual 
manner,  keeping  each  hen's  eggs  separate. 
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Auto  MenWanted 

Opportunities  Open  to  Men  Who 
Get  Into  Auto  Business  Right  Now 


THIS  message  is  to  the  man  of  action.   You,  who  can  make 
up  your  mind  now  to  take  this  step  to  future  success,  cut 
off  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it! 

A  job  is  ready  for  you.   The  salary  is  large — $35  to  $100 
a  week.   And  the  work  is  pleasant  and  interesting. 

A  few  short  weeks'  training  in  the  finest  automotive 
school  in  America  qualifies  you. 
No  books!  Learn  by  doing! 
Actual  work  on  all  types  of  mo- 
tor cars.  Expert  mechanic  in- 
structors to  guide  you  every  step 
of  the  way.  It's  easy!  Thou- 
sands of  men  before  you  have 
taken  this  short  way  to  big  pay. 

Shortage  of  Auto 
Mechanics 

Today  there's  a  shortage  of 
auto  mechanics.  Every  day  we 
get  calls  for  experts  —  electri- 
cians, battery  men,  lathe  men, 
garage  mechanics,  trouble  shoot- 
ers, vulcanizers,  etc. — good  jobs 
at  big  pay  are  offered  to  experts 
trained  at  National  Automotive. 
We  must  fill  these  jobs.  You 
can  choose  your  job  and  train 

for  it.  National  Automotive  guarantees  to  qualify  you  after 
a  few  short  weeks  of  training. 

Shortage  of  Garages 

Word  comes  from  everywhere  in  California  that  garages 
are  needed^  On  the  main  highways,  in  the  small  towns,  and 
in  the  big  cities,  men  are  making  big  money 
operating  garages.    New  garages  are 
needed.    Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  get 
into  business  for  yourself,  just  like  R.  L. 
Milner,  National  graduate,  who,  after 
few  months'  training,  was  able  to  buy 
a  Willard  battery  Station  in  his  home 
town — Buhl,  Idaho— and  is  now  do- 
ing a  thriving  business.    You  can 
duplicate  his  success.  Learn 
autos  at  National  Automotive 
— yes,  every  branch  of  auto- 

National  V  motive       ne«l*  ^ 

N  manship  and  business 

Automotire  ^N  training  included  in 

Dept.  96,  N 

4004  S.  Figueroa  N 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

PImm  M»<j  m«  your  64- page  il- 
lustrated   auto    book  absolutely 
FREE. 

Name   „ 


Carl  Stevens,  foreman,  and  five  other  National  Auto- 
motive graduates,  all  holding  big-pay  jobs  at  Fac- 
tory Branch,  Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  1S20 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 


set***- 


the  course — then  you  can  start  your  own  garage  like  hun- 
dreds of  National  graduates  have  done. 

Don't  Wait  for  Tomorrow 

Now  is  the  time !  Today !  The  man  who  puts  off  things 
till  tomorrow  is  still  waiting  for  tomorrow  to  come.  Today 

is  your  day.  Your  day  to  get 
started  to  future  business  suc- 
cess, wealth  and  happiness. 

^        Mail  the  Coupon  Now 
for  Big,  Illustrated 
Free  Auto  Book 

This  book  will  show  you  the 
way.  Thousands  of  men  will  tell 
you  it  has  been  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  them — yet  we  give  it 
to  you  free.  It  explains  every- 
thing —  64  pages  of  auto  facts. 
Scores  of  photo  illustrations  of 
interesting  scenes  in  National 
Automotive  School.  Tells  why 
any  man,  from  16  to  60,  can  learn 
autos  at  National.  HOW  YOU 
CAN  EARN  YOUR  ROOM 
AND  BOARD  WHILE 
LEARNING.  How  National 
special  employment  service  finds  your  job  for  you.  Why  we 
can  GUARANTEE  to  qualify  you  for  a  big-pay  job.  Send  for 
this  wonderful  FREE  book  today — NOW.  Learn  how  National 
places  hundreds  of  men  just  like  you  in  big-pay  auto  jobs. 
Your  job  is  waiting  now.  Take  the  first  step  to  fill  it — mail 
the  coupon.   Send  it  TODAY — this  is  your  day. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE, 
Dept.  96,  4004  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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State 
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This  fine  imported  Percheron 
stallion,  Jusque,  recently  was 
■presented  to  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  by  Anita  M. 
Baldwin  of  Santa  Anita  (Los 
Angeles  County).  The  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Agriculture 
has  been  enriched  by  many 
other  gifts  of  livestock. 


Hire  Students  Now 


N 


OW  is  the  time  to  employ,  college 
students  for  summer  work  In  fruit 
orchards,  packing  houses  and  dry  yards, 
according  to  W.  P.  Duruz  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pomology,  University  Farm, 
Davis,  who  states  that  the  supply  of 
student  labor  is  limited,  and  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  reliable  help  should  not 
wait  until  the  last  minute  before  put- 
ting in  their  applications. 

A  great  many  students  of  horticulture 
supplement  theory  with  practice  by 
working  on  fruit  farms  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  In  this  manner  they 
also  earn  a  portion  of  the  money  re- 
quired to  keep  them  In  college,  a  very 
large  percentage  being  self-supporting, 
wholly  or  in  part. 

The  Illustration  shows  a  group  of 
students  at  work  on  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  where  the  art,  aa  well 


as  theory,  of  horticulture  Is  taught. 

Orchardlsts  who  employed  students  to 
prune  trees  last  winter  were  well 
pleased  with  the  work  performed  and 
have  requested'  a  larger  supply  of  stu- 
dent labor  tor  both  summer  and  win- 
ter work. 

"The  student  who  pruned  trees  for  me 


last  winter  was  very,  conscientious  arid 
industrious,"  writes  W.  E.  Goodspeed. 
superintendent  of  the  California  Or- 
chard Company,  Kmg  City  (Salinas 
County).  "We  were  very  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  both  his  pruning  and  his 
attitude  In  general  toward  the  work  on 
the  place." 


Frosted  Nut  Scale 


THIS  scale,  Lecanium  prutnosum. 
shown  In  the  Illustration  above, 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but 
has  never  been  considered  at  all  serious 
It  Is  listed  by  Esslg  in  his  "Injurious 
and  Beneficial  Insects"  as  a  minor  pest. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
however,  it  has  spread  until  It  is  now 
pretty  well  established  In  a  number  of 
walnut  district*,  s  < 

There  la  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  grow- 
ers that  the  beneficial  Insect  predators 
which  formerly  held  this  pest  In  check 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  dusting  and 
spraying  of  walnut  trees,  which  Is  now 
done  for  control  of  aphis  and  codlln 
moth.  This  may  account  for  Its  great 
Increase  during  recent  years. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  control  meas- 
ures will  be  necessary  In  the  next  year 
or  two.  This  scale- is  readily  controlled, 
however,  by  dormant  spraying  with 
either  lime-sulphur.  1  to  10,  or  mlsclble 
oil.  There  Is  nothing  that  can  be  don'e 
for  it  during  the  growing  season  as  far 
as  is  known  now. 

The  history  of  the  frosted  walnut  seal* 
Is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
fruit  crops  which  ten  years  ago  were 
subject  to  few  or  no  fungus  diseases  or 
Insect  pests  are  In  most  cases  at  the 
present  time  seriously  Injured  by  six  or 
eight  such  enemies.  This  appears  to  be 
the  history  of  new  agricultural  Indus- 
tries everywhere.  The  larger  they  grow 
and  the  longer  they  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  more  pests  there  are  to  be 
fought  by  the  growers.— R.  W.  H. 
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Darso — New  Variety  of  Sweet  Grain  Sorghum 


Authoritative  Report  Regarding  Nature  and  Value  of  Grain  and  Forage  Crop 

Recently  Introduced  Into  California 
By  B.  A.  MADSON 


PROF.  MADSON 


1  the  attention  of  California  farm- 
\J  ers,  is  one  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  grain  sorghums. 
According  to  the 
Oklahoma  Experi- 
ment Station,  It 
originated  In  that 
State,  probably 
from  a  natural 
cross  between  *  a 
sweet  sorghum  and 
a  grain  sorghum, 
though  the  jexact 
parentage  is  not 
known. 

The  present  In- 
terest In  the  crop 
is  due  mainly  to 
favorable  reports 
concerning  its  per- 
formance in  some 
■Ions  Of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  mid  to 
ie  rather  extravagant  claims  made  for 
JBr  some  of  the  Darso  enthusiasts  of 
■[  region.  The  fact  that  it  has  done 
ipecially,  well  in  the  southern  plains, 
iwever.  Is  no  proof  that  it  will  do  as 
HI  In  California.  While  this,  new  sor- 
huni  possesses  many  admirable  quali- 
ea,  it  appears  doubtful  if  it  will  be 
ble  to  compete  with  such  well  estab- 
Ished  varieties  as  milo,  Egyptian  corn, 
Tolo  maize,  or  feterita,  as  a  grain  crop, 
r  with  the  sweet  sorghums  for  forage, 
his  view  is  taken  because  the  grain 
t  Darso  is  known  to  possess  certain 
haraoteriatlcs  which  make  It  objeo- 
lonable,  both  as  a  feed  and  a  market 
roduct,  while  the  forage  yield  even 
inder  favorable  conditions  Is  low. 

ORIGINATED  IN  OKLAHOMA 

G.  E.  Lemon  of  Nash,  Oklahoma, 
laims  the  distinction  of  being  the  orig- 
nator  of  Darso.  In  1901  he  began  mak- 
ng  selections  from  a  field  of  mixed  sor- 
:hums,  which  contained  orange,  amber 
nd  sumac,  as  well  as  other  varieties: 
[is  aim  was  to  secure  a  short,  early 
laturing  type,  which  would  stand  up 

ell  and  produce  a  good  yield  of  grain, 
its  efforts  were,  in  the  main,  suo- 
essf  ul. 

Darso  was  in  1912  first  brought  to 
lie  attention  of  Investigators  at  the 
>klahoma  Experiment  Station,  who  at 
nee  began  experimenting  with  it.  In 
scent  years  they  have  made  lmprove- 
lents  in  this  new  crop. 
Darso  is  a  dwarf  sorghum,  the  plants 
veraging  only  about  four  feet  in  height. 
?he  foliage  is  heavy  and  coarse,  the 
talks  erect  and  usually  tinted  with  red. 
*he  heads  are  erect,  large,  rather  loose 
Sid  open,  with  black  glumes,  or  chaff, 
ind  reddish-brown  seed.  In  color  the 
leed  somewhat  resembles  brown  Egyp- 
lan  corn,  but  is  smaller  and  less  fiat- 
ened.  The  erect  habit  of  growth  and 
he  uniformity  In  height  of  the  "Darso 
)lants  are  dec  ided  advantages,  because 
hey  facilitate  harvesting. 

Seed  contains  some  tannin 

^Analyses  of  the  grain  have  shown 
hat  in  composition  It  does  not  differ 
materially  from  other  varieties  of  grain 
lorghums.  In  common  with  other  dark- 
irown  seed  forms,  however,  Darso 
total  ns  a  small  quantity  of  tannin, 
his  is  objectionable  from  a  feeding 
tandpoint.  since  It  tends  to  derange 
he  digestive  system  of  the  animals,  un- 
•ss  fed  In  conjunction  with  liberal 
luantitles  of  more  laxative  feeds. 
^Brown  Egyption  corn  contains  the 
Hie  chemical,  and  this  Is  one  of  the 
mportant  reasons  for  its  lack  of  pop- 
llarlty.  Experienced  poultrymen  and 
ther  feeders  have  long  since  learned 
hat  their  fowls  and  animals  will  not 
lo  as  well  on  brown  Egyptian  as  they 
Will  on  white  gyp  or  milo,  and  there- 
Bore  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  pre- 
nlum  to  secure  the  latter  types.  In 
his  case  tannin  Is  known  to  be  the 
■bjectionable  property  and  since  Darso 
klao  contains  the  same  substance,  there 
a  every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will 
affect  animals  In  the  same  unfavorable 
way. 

In  a  preliminary  feed  test  with  hogs 
it  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station, 
better  results  were  obtained  with  kaf- 
tlr  than  with  Darso. 

Brown  seed  sorghums  have  always 
been  discriminated  against  on  Califor- 
nia markets  and  there  la  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Darso  will  be  an  excep- 
tion. IlV  .  -. 

STEMS  RICH  IN  SUGAR 

Analyses  of  the  plants  have  shown 
it  the  Juice  of  the  stems  of  Darso 
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contains  about  twice  as  much  sugar  as 
kafflr  and  feterita.  This  high  sugar 
content  doubtless  reflects  Its  sweet 
sorghum  ancestry  and  accounts  for  the 
reported  high  degree  of  palatabillty  re- 
ported for  Darso  hay  and  forage. 
Whether  or  not  the  greater  pajatabllity 
alone  will  warrant  Its  use  In  prefer- 
ence to  other  varieties  will  depend  on 
conditions. 

Unfortunately,  but  little  data  are  as 
yet  available  regarding  the  yields  which 
may  be  obtained  from  Darso,  as  com- 
pared with  other  varieties.  In  a  pre- 
liminary trial  at  the  Kearney  Park  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Fresno,  in  1922, 
Darso  produced  a  good  yield  of  grain, 
but  no  better  than  many  other  varie- 
ties. The  conditions  under  which  the 
experiment  was  conducted  were  not  en- 
tirely favorable,  so  the  results  are  by 
no  means  conclusive.  It  was  noted  that 
birds  damaged  Darso  very  little,  while 
more  than  half  the  grain  of  some  other 
varieties — notably  the  milos — was  de- 
stroyed before  the  crop  reached  matur- 
ity. 

The   fact   that   birds   avoided  Darso 


may  have  been  due  In  part  to  Its  higher 
tannin  content,  and  hence  lack  of  pala- 
tabllity,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  grain 
was  held  more  firmly  in  the  glumes  and 
therefore  less  easily  removed  by  the 
birds.  If  the  first  hypothesis  be  true, 
and  the  birds  avoided  Darso  because  of 
its  astringent  taste,  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  domestic  animals  ,  will 
like  It  any  better?  On  the  other  hand, 
this  may  be  a  good  argument  for  the 
culture  of  this  crop  In  regions  where 
bird  damage  Is  apt  to  be  severe. 

No  records  were  taken  of  the  yield  of 
forage,  but,  Judging  by  the  size  of  the 
plants  and  the  character  of  growth,  it 
would  be  about  the  same  as  milo  or 
feterita,  which  yield  from  8  to  12  tons 
of  green  forage  per  acre,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  growth.  Under 
similar  conditions,  yields  of  20  to  SO 
tons,  or  more,  of  equally  palatable  for- 
age may  be  obtained  from  such  varie- 
ties of  sweet  sorghums  as  honey,  or- 
ange or  sumac. 

The  farmer  who  wants  a  sorghum 
crop  for  both  grain  and  forage  must 
decide  for  himself  whether  the  better 


In  Defense  of  the  Hog 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

rpilE  hog  Is  the  most  greviously  maligned  animal  In  the  world.  From  the 
1  time  when  ancient  Israelitish  writers  claimed  that  evil  spirits  entered 
Into  swine,  causing  their  fle.sh  to  be  forever  accursed  in  the  eves  of  the  Jew- 
ish People,  down  to  the  present  age,  when  a  hog's  name  is  used  as  a  svnonym 
for  filth,  gluttony  and  stubbornness  and  his  cloven  hoof  regarded  as  the  out- 
ward indication  or  an  inward  devil,  this  much-abused  quadrifped  patiently 
has  borne  a  great  burden  of  Ignominy,  happilv  unaware  of  much  of  the  iil 
feeling  of  which  he  is  the  object.  ' 

The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  the  porcine  kingdom,  but  in  the  interests  of 
fair  play  and  a  square  deal  wishes  briefly  to  consider  the  case  against  the 
great  American  hog.  who,  in  spite  of  all  abuse  and  difficulties,  has  increased 
In  numbers  and  in  favor  with  the  consuming  public. 

What  foundation"  is  there  for  the  old  saying,  "Dirty  as  a  hog"?  A  hog 
Is  so  constituted  that  moist  earth  is  for  him  a  natural  skin  cleanser,  when 
dried  on  and  rubbed  off  against  a  friendly  tree,  or  post.  Are  not  some  of  the 
most  refined  and  intelligent  people  In  the  country  taking  mud  baths  at  sani- 
tariums?   Moist  soil  is  as  essentially  clean  as  any  other  chemical  substance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  hog  is  really  one  of  the  most  cleanly  of  all  animals. 
While  a  cow  or  horse  will  lie  in  Its  own  filth,  a  hog,  if  possible,  will  keep 
clean  at  least  one  corner  of  the  lot.  where  he  will  make  his  bed. 

Whoever  "eats  like  a  pig"  chews  his  food  well  and  partakes  of  only  a 
moderate  amount,  common  belief  to  the  contrary.  If  you  want  to  see  an 
animal  really  "hog  It  down"  while  eating,  watch  a  steer  swallow  grain  whole 
or  a  cow  fill  her  paunch  to  the  bursting  point  with  coarse  feed.  Compare 
the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  a  200 -pound  hog  with  what  a  man  of  similar 
weight  consumes;  watch  the  relative  rapidity  of  eating  and  length  of  time 
each  bite  Is  chewed  and  then  say  which  more  nearly  fulfills  the  popular 
conception  of  "eating  like  a  hog." 

Conquer  a  hog's  fear  and  he  Is  one  of  the  most  tractable  of  animals, 
amenable  to  discipline  and  willing  to  obey  reasonable  orders.  Hogs  have 
been  taught  to  go  through  a  number  of  simple  evolutions,  qualifying  as 
circus  performers.  Indicating  that  the  animal  brain  responds  to  Intelligent 
treatment.  A  pig  makes  a  most  amusing  pet,  showing  a  persistency  of  af- 
fection which  is  apt  to  become  embarrassing  when  the  little  pig  becomes  a 
hog. 

A  pig  has  a  strong  sense  of  humor  and  when  at  play  Is  most  amusing. 
It  Is  even  claimed  that  pigs  are  patriotic,  for  there,  was  once  a  hog  that 
would  stand  upon  his  hind  legs  whenever  the  national  anthem  was  played! 

Those  who  speak  of  "little  pig  eves"  should  question  an  oculist,  who  will 
aasure  them  that  a  hog's  eye  more  nearly  resembles  the  human  eye  than  the 
optical  organ  of  any  other  animal. 

It  Is  a  trite  saying  that  we  do  not  commonly  appreciate  a  man's  real  value 
until  he  has  passed  from  the  land  of  the  living.  So  It  Is  with  the  hog. 
However  much  we  may  complain  of  his  lack  of  angelic  qualities  and  slander 
hlB  rood  name  while  he  Is  alive,  after  his  spirit  has  departed  and  his  body 
has  been  converted  Into  fragrant  fried  ham,  crisp  broiled  bacon.  Juicy  chops, 
succulent  aaueage  and  other  popular  pork  products,  we  change  our  hymn  of 
hate  for  one  of  praise  and  write  his  obituary  In  extravagant  terms  of  dollars 
and  cental    Long  live  the  porker. 


quality  of  the  forage  from  Darso — aa 
compared  with  milo  and  feterita,  for 
example — Is  sufficient  under  his  con- 
ditions to  offset  the  poor  quality  of  th» 
grain. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  possible  that 
In  some  localities  of  the  State  Darso 
may  prove  to  be  superior  to  other  vari- 
eties and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
farmers  carefully  try  out  this  new  va- 
riety to  determine  for  themselves  its' 
desirability.  It  is.  however,  never  de- 
sirable to  discard  an  old,  established 
variety  for  something  new  until  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated. 


Stamping  Out  T.B/ 

By  G.  W.  ROSENBERGER 

Chief  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  Control 

THE  Tuberculosis  Free  Area  Bill, 
passed  during  the  1921  session  of 
the  California  Legislature,  sur- 
passes all  similar  laws  In  Its  potential 
possibilities  of  upbuilding  the  cattle  In- 
dustry in  California. 

Briefly,  this  law  provides  the  means 
whereby  a  county  can  obtain  direct  aid 
from  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  its 
livestock  ani>  to  maintain  freedom  from 
this  disease  through  the  protection  af- 
forded by  its  provisions.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion of  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
disinfection  of  infected  premises  and 
close  supervision  of  animal  health,  after 
all  centers  of  infection  within  a  county 
have  been  discovered  and  diseased  cat-, 
tie  disposed  of. 

It  also  provides  that  counties  havlnfc 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cattla 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  ineligible  to  come  under  Its 
provisions.  This  insures  against  a  mis- 
application of  its  requirements,  .since  It 
only  contemplates  keeping  free  front 
tuberculosis  those  counties  In  Califor- 
nia demonstrated  to  be  less  than  10  pep 
cent  affected. 

Several  years  ago  certain  counties  in 
the  State  were  comparatively  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  would  have  remained 
so  to  the  present  time.  If  they  had 
launched  an  aggressive  campaign  look- 
ing toward  eradication  of  this  disease. 
Cattle  in  counties  where  tuberculosis 
was  prevalent  and  where  testing  was 
required  sold  a  considerable  number  of 
their  reactors  to  persons  in  the  com- 
paratively free  counties,  who  were  un- 
aware of  their  purchases  being  dise-ised, 
thereby  spreading  tuberculosis  nmonef 
bealthv  animals,  before  the  pernicious 
prneHee  could  be  stopped. 

After  a  county  has  been  declared 
within  the  eradication  area  the  depart- 
ment may  proceed  to  examine  all  cnttlft 
In  the  area.  Reactors  must  be  hrnmletl 
with  the  letter  "T"  on  the  left  jaw.  % 
mode  of  identification  now  generally 
followed  by  all  States  engaged  in 
tuberculosis  eradication  work,  and  must 
he  removed  from  the  area,  unde>-  the 
sooervlsion  of  the  State  or  federal 
officials,  or  slaughtered  under  State  or 
Federal  meat  Inspection  regulations. 

MODOC  AND  LASSEN  QUALIFY 

Already  Modoc  and  Lassen  Counties 
have  qualified  for  this  work  and  within 
the  past  year  about  100.000  cattle  have 
been  tested  In  these  two  counties  and 
423  reactors  discovered  and  slaughtered. 
These  counties  have  been  proclaimed 
tuberculosis  eradication  areas  by  the 
Director  of  Agriculture.  They  wero 
eligible,  as  was  shown  by  a  survey  by 
representatives  of  the  Department,  and 
application  was  made  through  their 
board  of  supervisors  to  have  the  county 
declared  an  eradication  area. 

Breeders  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand It  Is  unprofitable  to  continue 
raising  cattle  whi'e  tuberculosis  exists 
In  their  herds.  This  fact  Is  also  ap- 
preciated by  buyers  of  breeding  and 
dairy  cattle,  who  have  such  animals 
tested  before  permitting  them  to  mingle 
with  their  healthy  animals. 

With  the  prevailing  demand  for  a 
more  wholesome  milk  supply,  there  Is 
developing  a  strong  market  for  milk 
from  healthy  herds.  As  this  demand 
Increases,  the  dairvman  who  cannot 
show  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  his  cows 
In  the  future  will  find  It  more  and  more 
difficult  to  market  his  products. 

California  is  destined  to  become  n. 
irreat  exporting  State  of  fine  cattle.  If 
our  breeders  produce  healthy  stock.  We 
should  not  temporize  with  nn  Insidious 
malady  among  our  livestock,  but  should 
unite  In  putting  Into  effect  progressive 
measures,  which  will  nld  our  stock 
raisers  to  build  up  a  great,  healthy  ani- 
mal Industry. 
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"What 

's  New 

P             Keeping  Abreast  of 

•             Agricultural  Progress 

SCANDINAVIAN  FARMERS  COMING. 
-  Four  hundred  Scandinavian  farmers,  each  with 
t,n  average  of  %!W  cash  capital1,  are  coming  to  Ne- 
braska It  is  safe  i.»  assume  that  California  would 
rather  have  Miewe  -4»»0  thrifty  Swedes,  [nines  and 
Norwegians  than  Ogham's  famous  Konr  Hundred 
society  lead-is  Scandinavian  farmer*  are  Rood 
co-operators  •  r ■  <  in  almost  every  »av  :h--  consti- 
tute a  most  desirable  class  of  agricultural  citizens. 
California  congrarulates  Nebraska. 

ARE  FRUIT  GROWERS  INEFFICIENT.' 
Citrus  srtw.ers  are  only  50  per  cent  efficient, 
aecordin™to  It    W    Hodgson,  Los  Atsgeies Vo**** 
?-  rm  adviser     If  tins  be  true,  it  indicates  that  fruit 

their  income,  r^.r  ll-s  of  fri»es  and  otl.e,  "Utside 
..nrwlltlnns  affecting  their  husiaess. 
7t  Kneri.lv  .wogniaed  that  citrus  powers  are 

„roves  are  the  highest   priced.     If  he 

telLlnc  only  hair  «*  much  money  out  of  then  trees 

a^ld  be  obtained,  other  orchardists 

an    even    poorer   showing.       There    is    pr  ohably  a 

^eatei field  for  in  movement  in  fruit  en   lira,  and 

marketing  meahod*  than  is  commonly  realized. 

\  

T    UCKY  SWEET  POTATO  GROWERS 

L    California  ^e  -^o  powers  *.y  -jj-jr 

Clos  Angles  County  to  resume  his  studies  of  this 
1,>"?lw  ^market  is  another  great  advantage 
w^atifornla  growers  J^™^ 
r.d^rm^ra'vrWeed^^m  disease  there 
h  the  high  p  ice  of  land.  The  storage  problem  s 
a  ,  or  e  ami  can  "be  solved  M*™'"™*™* 
through  co-operative  effort     Large  storage  plants. 

S  tS  tuL  h  are  in  use  m  «l He  Southern 

Kt-otes— which   were  built    according   to    plans  tur 
pHhetTby     the    IM.artn.ent    of    Agri.-ul  t  ore-are 
needed."   

DECEIVING  BUTTER  CONSUMERS. 
A  reader  obi.-cts  to  the.  position  which  Orchard 
and  Farm  occupies  in  regard  te  the  sale  erf  oleo- 
margarine. He  claims  the  latter  is  the  'pom-  mans 
Imtter"  and  that  in  free  America  no  one  should  be 
hindered  in  the  use  of  any  food,  provided  it  U  BOt 

'"Margarine  makes  have  a  perfect  right  to  the 
f»ee  and  unrest, acted  sale  of  their  product  so  long 
an  they  do  not  practice  fraud  and  decern.-..  The 
.-••Jorina  of  imitation  butter  can  have  no  other  pui- 
pose  than  to  dc-he  buyers  as  to  its  real  nature.. 
Flour  and  sugar  are  sold  uneolored— why  not  mar- 

The  selling  of  margarine  an/1  coloring  matter  sep- 
i.rately  only  pi.rtially  protects  the  consumer,  since, 
the  latter  is  deceived  by  those  who  serve  meals 
and  sell  prepared  foods— the.  fraud  is  simply  passed 
©n  from  grocers  to  bakers,  restauranteurs  and  others 
engaged  in  similar  vvurk. 

WHY  SOME  dRANGE  GROWERS  FAIL. 
Those  who  fail  in  orange  growing,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  clashes,  according  to  ft  successful 
citrus  grower  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

"The  grain  farmer  who  cannot  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  large  sums  for  fertilizer,  spraying 
and  nimilar  purposes  is  foreordained  to  failure  in  the 
citrus  industry."  siswrts  this  orchardist.  "The  non- 
resident owner  who  does  not  keep  in  close,  intelli- 
gent touch  wi'h  bis  orcharding  operation  is  like- 
wise riding  for  a  fall,  as  is  the  small  grower  who 
Jives  beyond  his  means  and  neglects  his  orchard. 

"The  latter  is  apt  to  have  trouble  in  getting 
enough  money  to  tide  over  a  bad  season,  although 
banks  are  willing  to  finance  the  grower  who  attends 
strictly  to  business  and  docs  not  waste  his  substance 
on.  needless  luxuries.  Everybody  who  owns  an 
orchard  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  proper 
methods  of  management,  as  the  judgment  of  hired 
helpers  never  safely  can  be  trusted." 
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SONOMA  COUNTY'S  FORWARD  STEP. 
Under  the  erriclent  leadership  of  Melvln  Buster, 
assistant  county  agent  of  Sonoma  County,  the 
poultrymen  of  that  enterprising  district  have  taken 
a  long  step  m  the  direction' of  placing  the  poultry 
breeding  industry  upon  a  higher  plane  and  more 
dependable  baais.  i4C^ 
Up-to-date  poultrymen  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  idea  of  selling  birds  solely' upon  the  merit  of 
fine  feathers  and  conformity  to  judges'  arbitrary 
etandards.  Chickens  are  now  valued  mostly  upon 
their  ability  to  produce  eggs  and  meat  in  large  and 
satifylng  quantities,  regardless  of  their  appearance 
— "pretty  is  that  pretty  does." 

Sonoma  breeders  are  pedlgrcelng  hens  which 
have  a  certain,  specified  egg-laying  proficiency. 
Males  must  be  descended  from  heavy-laying  hens 
ii  nd  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  advanced  registry 
must  have  proved  their  ability  to  pass  on  to  their 
Jirogeny  this  heavy-laying  characteristic.  All 
birds  must  be  vigorous,  healthy  and  without  blem- 

tnkaa 


Strawberries  Go  to  England 

T Hit  EE  carloads  of  sugar-packed  strawberries 
have  been    sold   by    the    Puget    Sound  Berry 

Growers?  Association  to  British  dealers.    The  price 

was  10>/i  cents  a  pound  at  Seattle,  the  shipment 
bringing  the  berry  farmers  $'.20,700. 

Ridding  Alfalfa  of  Foxtail 

BV  the  use-  ot  a  blast  crude  oil  burner,  practi- 
cally all  the  foxtail  was  destroyed  in  a  Los  An- 
geles countv  alfalfa  field  early  in  February.  The 
air.ilfa  plants  were  uninjured,  the  new  shoots  mak- 
ing a  better  growth  than  those  on  adjacent  un- 
burued  meadow. 

Reducing  Potato  Acreage 

ONLY  about  one-half  as  many  potatoes  are  be- 
ing rlanted  in  California  this  year  as  last,  ac- 
cording to  R.  G.  Kisser  of  the  California  Vegetable 
Union  In  the  Delta  district  corn  and  barley  are 
supplanting  potatoes.  Unprofitable  prices  last  year 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  reduced  acreage. 

Predict  Another  Car  Shortage 

D l  RING  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
^  i  r  11  per  cent  more  f retght  cars  were  loaded 

than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Cars 
are  being  loaded  heavier,  averaging  28  to  29  tons 
per  car.  Railroads  operating  In  California  warn 
fruit  shippers  of  a  probable  cor  shortage  and  ad- 
vise every  precaution  to  prevent  this  condition. 

Reduce  Fertilizer  Costs 

THE  cost  of  nitrate  can  be  reduced  from  $449  a 
ton.  the  present  price  of  the  Chilian  product, 
to  $120  a  ton,  by  extracting  this  chemical  from  the 
air.  as  Henry  Ford  proposes  to  do  by  leasing  the 
Muscle  Shoals  power  plant,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  to  Congress  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Good  Prices  for  New  Grapes 

FIVE  hundred  tons  of  Zinfandel  grapes  growing 
on  the  Claude  Maze  ranch  near  Modesto  have 
been  contracted  for  at  $+0  a  ton,  at  th*  Ttaeyard. 
according  to  reports.  The  buyer  advanced  $2»  a 
ton.  Buyers  are  offering  $46  to  $50  a  ton  for  black 
graues  in  the  Reedley  district.  Only  $17.50  has 
been  bid  for  Muscats  Alberta  peaches  have  been 
sold   for  $C0  a  ton. 

Making  New  Milk  Medicine 

THE  Porro  Biological  laboratories  of  Tacoma 
are  supplying  physicians  with  B.  acidophilus 
milk,  which  a  number  of  leading  scientists  claim 
have  found  extremely  valuable  for  chronic  consti- 
pation, muco-cotitis  and  chronic  diarrheas.  The 
preparation  and  sale  of  Ibis  culture  ,.if>.rs  a  new 
market  C.r  nnlU  and  on*-  which  Is  believed  to  hold 
great  possibilities. 

Using  Pea  Vines  for  Silage 

TWO  thousand  tons  of  pea  vine  silage  has  been 
put  up  this  season  by  Marin  County  dairymen. 
The  vines  are  a  by-product  of  the  Marin  Meadows 
ranch  at  Ignacto,  which  grows  peas  for  canning. 
The  crop  was  good  and  demonstrated  that  the  Bay 
shore  country  is  well  adapted  to  growing  this 
vegetable.  Vetch,  coin  and  sunflowers  are  also 
used  for  silage  in  Marin  County. — K.  R. 

Dairymen  Boycott  Industries 

THK  Oregon  Dairymen's  Association  has  de- 
clared a  boycott  on  all  goods  made  by  the 
Associated  Industries  or  that  State.  This  action 
was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  lat- 
ter organization  to-  discontinue  its  opposition  to 
the  law  passed  by  th'-  last  Legislature,  forbidding 
the  adulteration  of  dairy  products.  An  effort  la 
being  made  to  referend  the  measure. 

What  Superphosphate  Does 

TURKIC  hundred  pounds  of  superphosphate,  cost- 
ing $31  per  ton  on  the  ranch,  was  applied  to  an 

acre  of  rye,  buckwheat  and  melilotus  indlca  by  J. 
A.  Reams  on  his  farm  in  t he  Paradise  District, 
Butte  County,  last  fall.  This  acre  yielded  eight 
times  as  much  vegetation  as  an  adjoining  unfer- 
tilized acre,  planted  to  the  same  crops. 

Whipr  oorwifl  cow  peas  treated  with  250  pounds 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  yielded  three  times  as 
much  as  those  not  fertilized.  The  soil  Is  red  shot 
clay,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and  la  irri- 
gated. 

End  Free  Water  Filings 

TUB  privilege  which  California  farmers  now  have 
of  appropriating  for  irrigation  the  water  of 
any  stream  running  through  or  adjacent  to  their 
land — provided  it  previously  has  not  been  filed  on 
— will  end  December  30  of  this  present  year,  ac- 
cording to  J.  W.  Logan.  Humboldt  County  farm 
ndMser.  who  suggests  that  before  the  date  men- 
tioned landowners  make  sure  they  have  appropriated 
all  the  available  water  they  ever  can  use  profitably, 
i  in  Hid  after  Jan.  1.  1924,  unappropriated  water  will 
be  considered  abandoned  and  can  be  filed  on  by 
outsiders. 


Thousand-Dollar  Cherry  Crops 

ATHRKE-ACRK  Royal  Ann  cherry  orchard  be 
longing  to  H.  C.  Tandy,  Lodt  orrhardisrf, 
netted  over  $1000  per  acre  the  past  four  years,  las 

year's  crop  bringing  $1500  per  acre.    The  trees  ar 
IS  y.-ars  old.     Alfalfa  Is  grown  between  the  rowi 
and  yields  each  season  several  cropa  of  hay. 

1  larvest  Largest  Citrus  Crop 

THIS  season's  citrus  crop   will   be   more  thai 
100,000   carloads,   according   t»   the   best  ewt 
males,  making  It  the  largest  one  ever  harvested 
the   I'nttcd   States.     Orange  and  Rrarerrurt  strt 
menls    from    California    and    Horlda    to  April 
were    So. 000   cars,    whkh   is  5000   cars    mote  thai 
Itt 

Free  Hand  for  Prune  Men 

TIE  business  men  who  will  be  placed  at 
head  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricu  Or 
era'  Association  will  he  (rtren  a  fiee  hand  to  re- 
organize the  affairs  of  the  association  along  mod- 
ern lines  and  to  establish  busings*  policies  wblch 
have  heen  worked  out  successfully  in  other  large 
enterprises,  according  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  choose  a  general  manager  and  a  salea  man- 
ager. 

Farmers  Win  at  Sacramento 

<,T)R\CT1CALLY     all     the     purely  agricultural 

I  bills  before,  the  California  State  Legislature 
at  the  recent  session  were  passed."  reports  R.  N. 
Wilson,  executive  secretary  of  the  Agrieii  ltural 
legislative  Committee.  "Not  a  single  one  ot  LM 
many  adverse  agricultural  bills  became  a  law. 
Oood  progress  was  made  with  the  measures  of 
large  general  policy  tackled  by  the  farming  inter- 
ests, such  as  the  vehicle  and  highway  bills. 

"T>iis  was  accomplished  only  because  ti*e  farmers 
of  California  were  well  informed  and  deeply  con- 
cerned and  because  the  35  commodity  organization* 
worked   diligently  and  harmoniously." 

i 

Trapnesters  Form  Organization 

NrNETY  per  cent  of  the  poultry  "trapnesters" 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  beUmg  to  the 
recently  organized  Santa  Cruz  Trapnesters'  Asso- 
ciation, according  to  officers  of  the  organization. 
The  rules  require  the  trapnesttng  of  at  least  IW 
hens  for  365  consecutiie  days.  An  inspector  at 
standing  will  visit  the  members'  plants  at  regular 
intervals  and  check  up  methods  of  breeding, 
housing,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  helped   organize  the  association,   which  fa 
said  to  be  the  only  one  of  Its  kind.    The  purpose 
Is  to  work  co-operativeiy  for  the  production  better' 
poultry. 

Prevent  Spread  of  Nematode 

THE  spread  of  nematode,  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  pest  in  California  for 
owners  of  medium  and  sandy  soils,  is  due  partly 
to  Ignorance  of  Its  real  nature  and  partly  to  care- 
lessness, according  to  R.  W.  Hodgson  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service. 

The  nematode  is  a  microscopic  worm  which,  live*] 
from  oae  season  to  another  in  the  soil,  being  piac 
tit-ally    Inactive    through    the    winter    months.      It  i 
attacks  the  root  systems  of  nearly  all  vegetable* 
and   many   fruit    trees,    the   result   being  that  the 
rtBBee  become  krrottv,  and  soon  decay. 

The  only  remedy,  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  Is  to  »mw' 
non-susceptible  crops,  as  the  pest  multiplies  rapidly 
In  infested  soil. 

Yeast-Fed  Plants  the  Latest 

IN  the  manufacture  of  numerous  hy-prodm  ts  front 
Hawaiian  cane  morasses,  a  yeast  Is  formed  which, 
when  dried,  appears  to  be  an  excellent  fertiliser 
or  plant  stimulant.  Its  odor  resembles  that  at 
humus  and  it  seems  to  have  somewhat  the  sam*j 
effect  as  humus  upon  growing  things.  .  In  fact, 
plants  fertilized  with  this  material  appear  to  b*i 
benefited  in  much  the  same  way  that  animate 
Improved  when  yeast  is  added  to  the  rati"ii  I 
of  the  large  Hawaiian  sugar  cane  plantations 
ports  unusual  results  from  the  application  of  I 
material  to  the  soil. 

According  to  John  Mason  of  San  Francisco,  in 
authority  on  molasses  and  its  products,  the  dried 
yeast  has  been  tried  with  equally  good  results  by 
fruit  growers  and  truck  farmers  in  Southern  and 
Central  California, 

Saving  Cull  Cantaloupes 

A NUMBER  of  new  uses  for  cull  cantaloupes  hav* 
been  discovered  by  chemists  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  working  in  a  laboratory  ax  | 
Ij>s  Angelee.  This  vegetable  has  been  found  to  bo 
rich  In  three  kinds  of  sugar^  fruit,  ease  and  glu- 
cose— also  protein,  starch,  aromatic  oils,  citric  and 
tartaric  acid. 

Cantaloupes  may  be  dried,  or  the  Juice  extract**' 
and  used  for  a  breakfast  beverage.  The  seed  yield*, 
valuable  oils,  which  may  b*  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  soaps  ami  toilet  creams.  The  residue  ae*y 
be  mixed  with  other  materials  and  made  int* 
fertilizer. 

Immense  quantltlee  of  cantaloupes  are  sometime* 
an  entire  lose,  due  to  market  gluts  and  failure  to 
reach  consumers.  It  Is  believed  that  much  of  this 
waste  could  be  salvaged  by  the  methods  mentioned. 
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Sheep  Scab  Is  Serious  Disease 

By  J.  P.  IVERSON 


CALIFORNIA  ranks  second  among  the 
k>  States  in  tlie  number  of  sheep  and 
he  task  of  cradicat ing  scab  Is  a  hard 
K,  but  sheepmen  will  be  financially 
.warded  for  the  effort  necessary  to 
^terminate  the  infection.  Their  ac  tive 
^operation  will  appreciably  assist  in 
he  eradication  of  this  serious  disease. 

Sheep  .scab  is  c  aused  by  a  parasite, 
wTiieh  multiplies  on  sheep  with  incred- 
hle  rapidity.  Burrowing  in  the  super- 
icial  layers  of  the  skin.  1t  produces  an 
nctense  itching  and  inflammation,  which 
tusulls  in  the  loss  of  wool  and  flesh. 
\s  the  disease  advances,  hare  patches 
ippear  on  the  body  of  t he  sheep  and  the 
(suiting  uiithiiftiuess  causes  a  marked 
ieterioratioii  in  the  iiuality  of  the  wool 
■amain  ing. 

Jxie  public  should  be  eager  for  speedy 
Judication,  because  any  agency  which 
VdiK-es  the  amount  and  quality  of  wool 


laonw  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

CV»«nt  Separator  and  Milker 


is  reflected  in  the  price  paid.  That  is: 
Less  wool  means  a  higher  price  and  in- 
ferior cloth. 

The  California  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation offers  support  to  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Government  in  their  efforts  to  exter- 
minate this  troublesome  .parasite.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  promptly  dip- 
ping scabby  and  exposed  sheep  in  a  so- 
lution of  lime  and  sulphur. 

Splendid  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  control  of  sheep  scab  and  large 
areas  of  California  are  now  entirely 
free  from  the  disease.  This  is  a  distinct 
and  gratifying  contrast  with  the  condi- 
tions of  fifteen  years  ago.  when  nearly 
every  band  of  sheep  in  California  was 
scabby.  The  remaining  infection  is  a 
constant  menace  to  our  healthy  sheep. 
In  driving  scabby  bands  to  or  from  the 
dipping  vats,  owners  are  required  to 
observe  the  following  rules: 

(1)  Never  permit  an  estray  to  become 
lost  from  a  scabby  or  exposed  band. 

(2)  Never  sell  or  give  away  sheep  or 
lambs  from  a  scabby  band. 

(3)  Never  ship  or  trail  scabby  sheep 
on  public  roads  without  first  -receiving 
permission  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Sacramento,  Calif. 

(4)  If  signs  of  the  disease  appear,  im- 
mediately inform  the  department,  re- 
questing an  inspection. 

(5)  Co-operate  with  inspectors  by 
promptly  dipping  all  scabby  and  ex- 
posed sheep. 


You  Pay  for  a 
De  Laval 
Whether  You  Buy  One 
or  Not 

If  you  are  using  a  worn  out, 
nferior  cream  separator,  or 
(kimming:  cream  by  hand,  you 
are  surely  wasting  enough 
ream  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval 
in  a  short  time. 

The   selection    of   a  cream 
eparator  is    more  important 
than  that  of  any  other  machine 
on  the  farm,  for  none  other  can 
ither  save  or  waste  so  much, 
twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 
De  Laval  Separator  will: 
Skim  Cleaner  for  many  more 
years  than  any  other; 
— Skim    milk    clean    at  lower 
temperature   than    any  other 
separator ; 

— Deliver  a  higher  testing 
cream,  which  is  more  accept- 
able to  the  creamery,  and  easier 
and  less  costly  to  ship, 
I — And  deliver  a  cream  which 
Will  make  better  butter. 

Mechanically    a    De  Laval 
Separator  is  the  best  that  fine 
materials    and    skilled  work- 
manship can  make. 
— It    lasts    longer    than  any 
other  separator,  many  giving 
good  service  for  15  to  20  years. 
J — It  is  easier  to  turn. 
i>>— It  is  easier  to  clean. 
—It  is  so  simpje  that  one  tool 
will  set  it  up  or  take  it  down, 
c — It  has  the  most  perfect  lu- 
ibricati ng  system. 

You  can  get  a  De  Laval  for 
$55,  and  up,  depending  on  the 
■ize,  on  such  easy  terms  that  it 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Why  not 
Bee  your  De  Laval  agent  at 
once  or  write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation ? 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

61   Bceale  Street*      San  Francis-,  o,  Cal. 


Cull"  Feeds  Save  Money 

THE  use  of  so-called  "waste"  prod- 
•■■  ucts  In  feeding  animals  may  make 
the  difference  l>etween  success  or  fail- 
ure in  feeding  for  market  or.  for  that 
matter,  in  the  operation  of  any  live- 
,  stock  project. 

Certain  hog  ranches  have  made  ex- 
cellent use  this  year  of  cuJl  raisins. 
This  feed  has  been  tried  with  good  re- 
sults on  the  rnderhill  ranch  near  Santa 
Barbara,  according  to  Manager  T.  F. 
Dinsmore. 

"We  have  •  been  able  to  ship  these 
cheap  raisins  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  to  advantage,"  he  stated  re- 
cently, "when  the  freight  actually 
amounted  to  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  raisins.  We  have  wondered  why 
more,  Central  and  Northern  California 
stockmen  have  not  awakened  to  the 
value  of  this  cheap  feed,  on  which  in 
many  cases  they  would  have  no  trans- 
portation expense  other  than  hauling  )n 
their  own  trucks." 

Cull  lima  beans,  picked  up  at  low  cost 
In  Ventura  County,  also  have  found  fa- 
vor and  given  good  results  when  mixed 
with  the  regular  ration  on  this  raach. 

The  hogs,  however,  are  maintained  in 
the  very  best  condition,  no  necessary 
expense  being  spared  in  keeping  them 
up  to  standard.  One  pound  per  head 
per  day  of  "Suremilk."  plus  two  pounds 
of  rolled  parley  and  .one  pound  of 
cracked  beans,  has  proved  a  satisfac- 
tory all-around  ration.  In  addition, 
tankage  is  fed  daily  to  the  growing  pigs 
and  three  times  weekly  to  brood  sows. 


EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 

Widely     Known     Sc'»n1'-  ""WscoTers 
Wonderful  Chemical  That  Is  Fatal 
to     Flies.     Not     a     Poison — 
Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  annoying  things  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend.  Now,  through 
the  discovery  of  K.  R.  Alexander,  widely 
known  scientist,  you  can  rid  your  house  and 
barns  and  livestock  of  these  pests  almost  In- 
stantly, and  with  no  trouble  at  all.  This  dis- 
covery is  In  the  (ana  of  an  organic  chemi- 
cal that  is  fatal  to  flies.'  and  similar  pests, 
such  as  e.higgers,  mosquitoes  and  moths. 


L 


This -new  discovery,  which  la  called  Alex- 
ander's Rid-O-Kly,  Is  not  a  poison,'  Though 
11  kills  flic*  Kk«  magic,  farm  &nimals  and 
human  beings  are  not  affected  by  It  at  all. 
In  addition  to  killing  these  msecta,  Rld-O-Fly 
Is  a  strong  repellent.  Files  will  Tiot  come 
near  stock  or  buildings  where  Rld-O-Fly  has 
been  used.  ftld-O-Fly  Is  particularly  valuable 
for  cows  and  horses,  it  Is  a  known  fact 
that  flies  do  untold  harm  to  these  animal  a 

So  confident  Is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  dis- 
covery will  rid  your  house,  barns  and  live 
stock  of  these  pests  that  he  offers  to  send  a 
f  J  00  supply  for  only  $1.25  on  the  guarantee 
that  If  Rld-O-Fly  does  not  solve  your  fly 
problems  it  will  cost  you  nothlnc-  Two  big 
Kansas  City  Banks  guarantee  tbe  reliability 
of   this  offer.  * 

SEN L>  NO  MONET — Just  yoor  name  mid 
sddress  to  the  Alexander  Laboratories,  649 
CJat'-\v.iy  Station.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and'  this 
Introductory  oficr  will  be  mailed  at  once. 


\  LosAtsgc!e« 


SmtRivei: 


"tr-~- 
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Better  Farm  Lands 

that  earn  more  dollars  per  acre 


Rare  climate,  cpoll  and  amazing  fer- 
tility and  ample  water  when  they  need 
it  are  the  factors  that  enable  Salt 
River  Valley  formers  to  earn  more 
dollars  per  acre. 

Three  hundred  sunny  days  a  year 
is  the  average.  The  soil  is  ideal  for 
alfalfa,  grain,  cotton,  melons,  citrus 
fruits,  garden  truck,  potatoes,  grapes, 
pBBtureage  and  many  other  crops. 

And  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam  stores 
up  the  water  until  you  need  'It. 
Droughts  are  unknown  in  this  land 
of  plenty. 

Not  one,  but  two,  three  and  even 
four  crops  are  often  raised  on  a  single 
plot  of  ground  each  year.  So  small 
farms — twenty,  thirty,  forty  aere^ — 
provide  attractive  Incomes. 

Figures  for  last  year  show  that 
alfalfa  averaged  $72  per  acre  for  the 
35,000  acres  planted.  Citrus  fruit 
averaged  $400  per  acre  for  2000  acres. 
Berries  averaged  $450  per  acre,  while 
asparagus  often  runs  as  high  as  $1000 
per  acre. 

A  Bmall  farm,  requiring  but  a  mod- 
erate down  payment.  Is  ample  for  the 
average  family.  And  land  is  still  very 
reasonable  in  this  fertile  valley,  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  has  not  dis- 
covered It. 

This  opportunity  Is  the  result  of 
Rooseyelt's  vision.  He  saw  here  a 
potential  garden  spot.  So  he  Influ- 
enced the'  government  to  build  the 
great  dam  that  bears  his  name. 

Now  \vater  Is  plentiful.  And  It  is 
very  cheap.  In  fact,  the  power  ■de- 
velopment from  this  dam  is  rapidly 
paying  off  the  entire  cost  of  it,  and  in 
a  few  years  the  water  will  be  delivered 
absolutely  free. 

A  LOVELY  HOME  LAND 

The  Salt  River  Valley  Is  a  section  of 
homes.  The  finest  type  of  American 
citize.ii  has  settled  here  and  made  it 
a  home  land. 


The  schools  are  «f  the  very  beat. 

Churches  are  nearby  every  section. 
'Four  hundred  miles  of  smooth,  pavcv*' 
loads  make  the  entli-e  valley  acces- 
sible. 

Phoenix,  the  capitol  of  the  State, 
lies  in  the  heart  ot  the.  valley,  but  h. 
night's  ride  from  California.  It  is  a 
thriving  city  of  35,000  people.  Otbei 
up-to-date  towns  and  cities  are  located 
throughout  this  rich  farming1  section. 

The  climate  is  warm,  hut  dry.  Tha 
days  are  bright  and  sunny.  It  Is  ft 
place  where  the  children  grow  big  and 
strong.  Atid  adults,  too,  enjoy  new 
health  and  vigor. 

On  every  hand,  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, are  rugged  mountains  that  lend 
beauty  to  the  section  and  offer  in- 
numerable retreats  for  change  and 
recreation. 

In  all  ways  Ihis  garden  spot  is  ideal 
for  those  who  yearn  for  bigger  oppor- 
tunities. .It  offers  a  larger  incoma 
from  a  small  farm  obtained  by  a  mini- 
mum investment.  Modern  conven- 
iences are  everywhere. 

Learn  more  of  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley. Send  the  coupon  for  detailed  in- 
formation. Or  ask  specific  questions 
in  a  letter.  We'll  gladly  tell  you  all 
about  it  without  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion on  your  part. 


A    Monument  to 
Roosevelt'*  Greatnest 

Bin.  broad,  wound  ami  productive;  the 
Salt  River  Valley  stands  as  a  fitting 
monument  to  the  great  man  who  made 
it  possible. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  Interests  of 
Roosevelt.  He  studied  Its  soil  and  cli- 
mate carefully.  He  sought  the  advice 
of  experts. 

Then  when  be  knew  that  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  productive-  acres  could  be 
reclaimed  by  water  atone,  he  threw  the 
weight  of  his  Influence  into  the  scales 
for  the  great  dam  which  bears  hla  name. 

His  fondest  dreams  for  this  section 
are  being  more  than  i-ealtaed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  aroaitlng  farm  land  which 
the  dam  made  possible,  the  power  de- 
velopment is  rapidly  paying  for  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  great  engineering  feat, 
so  that  soon  the  water  foj  lirlgatlon  will 
cost  the  fanners  nothing. 


Salt  RiverValley 

Irrigated  by  the  Great  Roosevelt  Dam  -  t/ 

Arizona's  All  Year  Farming  Land 


M A  t  I     RIVER    VALKKY-ARIZONA    CI.I  B, 
Department  A-617, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
rhoenlx,  Arizona. 

Please  send  me  detailed  Information  about  the  fertile  farming  lands  In  the  Salt 
River  Valley  and  the  opportunities  which  are  open  to  newcomers.  It  is  understood  this 
Incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part  whatever. 


Name 


M..S-1  ■!'.!! 
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KEECHLER   RAISES  HAY 

The  Jones  ranch,  located  near  Peta- 
luma,  includes  GOOD  acres  of  meadows. 
Fifteen  thousand  tons  of  hay  was 
raised  and  sold  last  year.  Joseph 
Keechler     is     the    superintendent. — 

katiu.ekn  rood:  r'U'i 


WORLD  ACREAGE  OF  VINEYARDS 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  25,000.- 
000  acres  of  grapevines  in  the  world. 
Nearly  half  of  them  are  In  Italy.  Spain 
is  the  second  viticultural  country.  Cali- 
fornia has  612,000  acres  in  vineyards,  a 
little  over  two  per  cent  of  the  world 
acreage. 


I  Whenever  you  ftnd  them  on  a 
pair  of  overalls  you  know  they 
represent  overall  satisfaction. 

Two-Horse  Brand 

Copper-Riveted 
Waist  Overalls 

are  made  with  the  wearing  qualities 
built  into  them.  Made  of  special 
woven  9-ounce  Denim,  Indigo  dyed, 
cut  big  and  roomy,  where  the  room 
is  needed  for  comfort,  and  shaped 
at  the  waist,  like  tailor-made  pants. 
Require  neither  belt  nor  suspenders  to 
keep  them  up.  Belt  loops  added  for 
convenience. 

Copper-riveted  at  all  strain  points. 
Plenty  of  big,  roomy  pockets.  Sewed 
•with  special  thread,  buttons  riveted  on 
and  finished  so  well  we  are  proud  of 
every  pair.  Sold  with  our  guarantee  of 
A  New  Pair  FREE  if  They  Rip. 

Wearers  tell  us  they  are  the  best 
fitting,  strongest  and  longest  wearing 
overalls  made. 

Insist  on  your  dealer  selling  you  the 
Two-Horse  Brand. 

Madeby  Levi  Strauss  &Co. , San  Francisco 
Reliable  Merchandise  since  1853 

Makers  of  Koveralls,  Keep  Kids  Klean 


Science's  Discovery 
Routs  Chicken  Lice 


Mineralized   Water   Grtu   Kid   of   Ducting  or 
Spraying — Bird*    l>r  louse  Tiiermeivea — 
1  iiir  f»ir  Babj  Muck*  and  All  Poultry 


A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize  all  the 
rommonly  scoepted  meUiotU  for  keeplnf  poultry  free 
(mm  lire  and  mites.  Tht*  wonderful  product  keep* 
Ih"  poultry  always  lice-free  without  the  poultry  raiser 
rtolni  any  work.  It  Is  the  simplest,  ess  I  eat,  surest  and 
imat  method  ever  discovered. 


Hick's  Llce-Oo,  which  Is  the  name  nf  this  remark- 
■  hte  lice  remedy.  Is  dropped  In  the  chicken's  drinking 
attar  Taken  Into  the  system  of  the  bird.  It  comes 
nut  through  the  oil  glands  of  the  skin  sml  rv?ry  louse 
nr  mite  lmve*.  the  body.  It  U  guaranteed  to  help  the 
tiatchablllty  of  the  eggs  and  cannot  Injure  the  flavor 
if  the  eggs  or  meat:  Is  harmless  to  chirks  and  doe* 
not  affect  t he  plumage.  A  few  day*'  treatment  at  the 
itsrt  and  then  •  little  added  to  the  drinking  water 
rarh  month  Is  all  that  Is  necessary. 

Send  No  Money — just  your  name  and  addrea*  to 
('has.  M  Hick  &  Company.  Dept.  413.  1018  Bo. 
lVaha«h  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  A  card  will  do.  Mr. 
Hick  Is  so  confident  that  Hick's  Llce-Oo  will  get 
rid  of  every  louse  or  mite  that  he  will  send  you  two 
large  double  strength  $1.00  packages  (or  the  price  of 
tine.  When  they  arrive,  pay  post  nun  only  $1.00  and 
iKMtage.  Sell  one  to  your  neighbor  and  set  yours  free. 
If  you  are  nut  absolutely  xstUfled  af'er  30  days' 
(rial,  your  money  wdl  be  refunded.  This  offer  1* 
guaranteed  by  two  big  ( liicago  bank*,  who  tsy  th*t 
Mr.  Hick  will  do  exscUy  u  he  agrees  without  ques- 
tion or  argument.  Write  today  before  this  remark- 
able trial  offer  Is  withdrawn. 


What  Readers  Want  to  Know 


PROTECTING  TREES  FROM  BOR- 
ERS— Can  you  tell  me  how  to  pro- 
tect fruit  trees  from  the  white  borer? 
—J.  E.  HANNA.  Monterey  County. 

Borers  seldom  attack  vigorous, 
healthy  trees,  but  prefer  to  work  them- 
selves into  the  bark  where  the  tree  has 
been  injured  or  sunburned.  The  com- 
mon remedy  is  to  remove  the  soil  for 
several  inches  and  dig  out  the  worms 
by  pushing  a  wire  into  the  deeper  bur- 
rows. Then  brush  the  surface  clean 
and  apply  a  coating  of  asphaltum  paint, 
grade  D,  for  several  inches  above  and 
below  the  ground  level.  This  will  In 
most  cases  protect  the  trees,  unless 
they  have  been  too  badly  sunburned,  in 
which  case  they  should  be  replaced 
with  new  trees. — J.  ELIOT  COIT. 

HOUSING  AND  FEEDING  RABBITS. 
Please  tell  me  how  to  build  self- 
cleaning  rabbit  hutches.  What  does  it 
cost  to  feed  rabbits? — B.  A.  KROKE, 
Ventura  County. 

The  -best  self-cleaning  hutches  are 
made  with  floor  slats  wide  enough 
apart  so  the  droppings  can  fall  through, 
but  close  enough  together  to  prevent 
the  rabbits  from  stepping  between. 
The  slats  should  be  two  or  three  inches 
wide  and  strong  enough  so  they  will  not 
bend  when  a  heavy  rabbit  runs  across 
them.  It  is  well  to  put  a  cross-piece 
underneath. 

"■Where  hutches  are  built  on  top  of 
each  other  the  roofs  should  slope  four 
or  five  inches  and  be  covered  with  good 
tar  paper,  to  keep  moisture  from  the 
hutch  above  from  leaking  through.  The 
hutches  should  be  three  feet  square  and 
two  feet  high  in  front.  Lumber  is  so 
high-priced  that  it  may  be  cheaper  to 
buy  ready-made  hutches  knocked  down. 

It  Is  hard  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  rabbit  the  first  month  or  two. 
I  never  take  them  away  from  the  doe 
until  they  are  eight  weeks  old.  It  Is 
a  great  mistake  to  take  little  rabbits 
away  from  thsir  mother  when  the  for- 


„  cow  that  gives  the  largest  quantity  of 
richest  milk  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  herd 
— all  other  things  considered. 

That  animal  is  worth  more  because  of  ife. 
greater  returns  on  the  investment. 

When  you  buy 


you  have  purchased  dependable  mileage  and 
insured  greater  returns  on  your  investment  be- 
cause they  cost  less  per  mile. 

Every  ounce  of  material  in  Savage  Tires 
is  a  "muscle"  of  endurance.  The  beauty  and 
dignified  appearance  of  these  tires  is  •inci- 
dental to  the  service  they  will  render. 

Let  your  next  tire  be  a  Savage  Tire. 
THEY  ARE  BUILT  TO  EXCEL. 


SAVAGE 
ARISTOCRAT 

The  Savage  Aristocrat  Cor*) 
embodies  the  best  knows 
practices  and  later-day  a  ttalav 
merit*  in  cord  ttre  construe- 
tioru  Our  dealers  wilt  b* 
glad  to  show  you  a  number 
of  outstanding  constrafj 
Clonal  feature*  that  make  at 
a  truly  wonderful  tire. 


THE  S PR ECKELS  • SAVAGE* TIRE  CO. 


FACTORY    AND    HOME  OFFICES 

5GN  HI  EGO,  CALIFORNIA  • 


mer  are  but  four  weeks  old  and  then 
breed  the  doe  right  away.  She  will  not 
last  long  when  treated  In  this  manner 
and  the  young  rabbits  will  not  make  a 
satisfactory  growth. 

Here  at  Los  Angeles  there  is  a  market 
for  more  rabbits  than  are  raised.  A 
similar  condition  probably  prevails  In 
other  cities. — GEORGE  GREEN. 

SPRAYING  ROSES  FOR  FUNGUS 
The  leaves  of  my  rose  bushes  are 
dropping.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure7 
—MRS.   Y.   W.   ANGEL.   Los  Angeles 
County. 

Rose  leaves  turning  yellow  and  drop- 
ping off  is  a  sign  of  rose  rust.  A  white 
bloom  on  the  leaves  and  buds  Indicates 
mildew.  Spray  the  bushes  with  Bor- 
deaux, one  tablespoon  to  two  quarts  of 
water.  Repeat  the  spraying  every  ten 
days  for  three  times.  You  cannot  cure 
the  foliage  that  is  diseased,  but  you  can 
prevent  infection  of  the  new  growth. 

If  there  are  reddish  spots  on  the  back 
of  the  leaves,  that  is  rose  rust,  for 
which  Bordeaux  is  the  only  sure  cure. 
For  mildew  alone,  dust  with  powdered 
sulphur  when  there  is  dew  on  the 
leaves. 

The  best  times  to  spray  roses  are  in 
December,  when  the  bushes  are  nearly 
dormant,  and  again  in  February. — MRS. 
J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 

POINTS  ON  AVOCADO  CULTURE 
What  soil,  climHte  and  irrigation 
are  needed  to  grow  alligator  pears? — J. 
J.  PETTINGER,  Riverside  County. 

The  alligator  pear,  or  avocado,  is  a 
semi-tropical  fruit  a  little  less  hardy 
than  the  orange,  but  will  grow  under 
most  conditions  where  the  latter 
thrives.  Avocadoes  are  quite  subject  to 
1  winter  killing,  and  if  the  temperature 
drops  considerably  below  the  freezing 
point  during  the  winter  time  they  are 
apt  to  suffer.  If  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  orange  growing  and  the  tem- 
perature does  not  drop  more  than  two 
or  three  degrees  below .  freezing  during 
the  winter  season,  avocadoes  will  prob- 
ably do  will. 

One  of  the  general  complaints  re- 
garding this  fruit  tree  is  that  it  has  not 
borne  fruit  in  most  places  where  it  has 
been  planted.  Recent  studies  indicate 
that  this  shy-bearing  characteristic  is 
due  to  lack  of  pollination.  In  all  prob- 
ability, when  the  industry  has  pro- 
gressed a  little  further  it  will  be  known 
what  varieties  can  be  planted  together 
for  cross-pollination. 

I  would  suggest  that  before  you  plant 
avocadoes  you  write  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout, 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  who  has 
been  making  a  special  study  of  this 
fruit  during  the  past  year.  I  am  sure 
he  has  some  valuable  suggestions  to 
offer  regarding  varieties  to  plant. — G. 
P.  WELDON. 

APPLES  DROP  BEFORE  MATURE 
Can  you  inform  me  of  any  way  to 
prevent  apples  from  dropping  from  the 
tree  when  they  are  the  size  of  an  eggT 
Will  spraying  do  any  good?  If  so,  what 
times  must  I  spray  and  with  what  ma- 
terial? Is  it  necessary  to  paint  the 
trees  with  whitewash? — ROY  TUBBS, 
Arizona. 

The  dropping  of  apples  from  the 
trees  before  the  fruit  has  become  ma- 
ture is  frequently  due  to  the  attack  of 
the  codling  moth,  a  pest  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  wormy  apples  and  pears. 
If  your  apples  are  wormy  It  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  spray  the  trees 
with  arsenate  of  lead  when  the  blos- 
soms are  practically  all  off  and  before 
the  little  cup  on  the  end  of  the  apple 
Is  closed. 

A  second  application,  in  about  three 
weeks'  time  from  the  first,  will  be 
necessary  in  cases  where  the  pest  la 
at  all  abundant.  In  some  of  the  com- 
mercial apple-growing  sections  grow- 
ers are  forced  to  spray  from  three  to 
five  times  during  the  season  to  insure 
control  of  this  pest.  The  first,  or  calyx, 
spray  Is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
much  good  will  result  from  Its  applica- 
tion whether  other  sprays  are  applied 
or  not. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  prepared  In  two 
forms — a  powder  a1Td  a  paste.  The 
powder  Bhould  be  mixed  with  water  at 
the  strength  of  1V4  pounds  to  60  gal- 
lons of  water;  the  paste  at  the  strength 
of  3  pounds  to  60  gallons  of  water. 
Spraying  should  be  done  thoroughly, 
with  as  high  pressure  as  possible.  A 
power  sprayer  which  will  give  a  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds  or  more  Is  desirable, 
but  not  absolutely  neoessary,  aa  good 
work  may  be  accomplished  with  almost 
any  pump  that  will  throw  a  fairly  fins 
mist  spray. 

Whitewash  is  splendid  for  young 
trees  in  particular,  to  protect  then 
against  winter  sunscald  and  the  attack 
of  borers,  which  usually  follows  sun- 
scald.  A  good  whitewash  can  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  about  I  pounds  of  sul- 
phur  to  10  pounds  of  atone  lime  while 
It  is  slacking.  Ths  adhesiveness  of  the 
material  will  be  Increased  by  the  addl* 
tlon  of  1  pound  of  salt.  The  was* 
should  be  sufficiently  thin  te  apply 
with  a   brush. — G.  P.  WELDON. 
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Drying  Apricots  and  Peaches 

By  L.  C.  BARNARD 

Dh'isfon  of  Pomology,  California  College  of  Agriculture 


L 


A TRICOTS  should  be  picked  from 
the  trees,  although  shaking  them 
off  and  allowing  them  to  drop  on 
a  short  below  the  tree  is  sometimes 
allowable.  They  should  be  ripe  enough 
for  eating  purposes.  The  fruit  is  cut 
neatly  around  the  suture  into  halves,  the 
pit.  removed  and  each  half  placed  on  the 
tray,  cut  side  up,  and  as  close  together 
as  possible.  One  picker  usually  keeps 
two  cutters  busy. 

When  the  tray  is  completely  filled  it 
is  removed  from  the  cutting  table  and 
placed  on  a  tray  car.  Some  cutters,  if 
the  shed  roustabout  is  not  handy,  place 

f'm  TV?  *!??  over  tne  filled  ™e  and 
nil  it  also  beSpjse  placing  them  on  the 
tray  car. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  travs 
have  bren  filled  the.  car  is  shoved  into 
the  sulphur  house,  where  the  fruit  is 
sul.  hured.  The  amount  of  sulphur  re- 
quired for  apricots  ranges  from  7  to 
11  pounds  of  sulphur  per  green  ton  of 
fruit  and  the  length  of  time  in  the  sul- 
phur house  from  three  hours  to  over- 
night. 

WHEN  SULPHURING  IS  COMPLETE 

r  r'Pa- fi?uld J3*  about  two-thirds 
full  of  juice  When  the  apricots  have  been 
suff.ciently  sulphured.  The  fruit  should 
show  at  least  75  to  80  per  cent  penetra- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid.  Break  pie^e 
of  fruit  open  and  note  penetration.  The 
fruit  should  retain  a  golden  yellow  color 
In  the  dry  yard  and  not  turn  brown 

.  )V  ^he  /rUlt  nas  been  sulphu'r-d 
■urticiently  the  trays  are  spread  in  the 
dry  yard,  one  tray  deep.  Onre  should 
be  taken  in  spreading  the  trays  not  to 
spill  the  juice  from  the  cups  The 
length  of  time  the  fruit  remains  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  varies  according  to 
local  weather  conditions,  size  of  the 
fruit,  the  degree  of  ripeness:  usually 
from  one  to  five  days. 

The  trays  are  then  stacked,  over- 
lapping each  tray  six  inches  or  more 
as  it  is  placed  on  the  stack  to  insur° 
proper  circulation  of  air.  The  length 
of  time  the  fruit  remains  in  the  stack 
also  varies  from  two  to  five  days. 

Some  orchardlsts  drv  their  fruit  en- 
tirely in  the  stack.  This  method  re- 
quires more  trays,  but  gives  a  slightlv 
beavler  product  and  a  more  uniform 
moisture  conten.t  as  well  as  a  cleaner 
product.  , The  length  of  the  drying  pe- 
riod is  increased  by  this  method  to 
about  one-third  or  one-half  longer. 

TESTING  FRUIT  FOR  DRYNESS 

When  apricots  have  dried  enough  they 
are  leathery  to  the  touch,  not  hard  and 
brittle,-  but  soft  and  pliable  and  not 
sticky.  Some  growers  *rab  a  handful 
of  fruit,  squeeze  it  and  If  it  falls  apart 
readily  it  Is  considered  ready  for  the 
sweating  process. 

When  the  fruit  Is  removed  from  the 
dry  yard  it  is  usually  dumped  Into  dried 
fruit  bins  in  the  packing  house  or  into 
sweat  boxes  for  a  week  or  two  weeks, 
depending  on  dryness  of  product  and/ 
the  rapidity  with  which  It  is  marketed. 
The  fruit,  which  Is  of  varying  degrees  of 
dryness  and  moistness.  tends  to  become 
equalized  during  the  sweating  period 
until  a  uniform  moisture  content  has 
been  reached. 

Fruit,  which  has  been  undersulphured 
and  turns  dark  In  the  dry  yard,  If 
dipped  In  water  and  resulphured,  will 
be  greatly  improved. 

Apricots  were  successfully  cured 
whole,  on  a  small  scalp  In  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  and  other  sections  of  the 
State  in  1917.  Both  large  and  small 
fruits  cured  well  at  San  Jose  without 
cutting.  The  product  Is  quite  attractive 
and  when  opened  the  pit  can  be  very 
easily  taken  out,  being  almost  free.  This 
method  of  drying  apricots,  however,  la 
not  commonly  practiced. 

APRICOT  PITS  ARE  VALUABLE 

Apricot  pits  are  dried  on  trays  and 
used  for  fuel,  or  sold  to  by-product 
companies  for  making  oils,  prussic  acid, 
etc. 

Following  are  the  main  varieties  used 
for  drying:  Royal,  Blwihelm,  Tilton, 
Hemskirke,  Peach,  Montgamet  and 
Moorpark. 

Drying  ratios  run  from  four  to  seven 
pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  one  of  dried, 
depending  depending  on  variety,  size, 
degree  of  ripeness  and  care  In  drying. 

The  average  yield  Is  one  ton  of  dried 
fruit  per  acre. 

In  1921  the  average  cost  of  harvest- 
ing, cutting  shed  costs  and  all  dry  yard 
expense,  Including  sacking,  amounted  to 
$16.60  per  ton  of  fresh  fruit. 

It  Is  possible  to  dry  almost  all  va- 
rieties of  peaches,  although  some  kinds 
are  better  suited  for  drying  purposes 
than  others.  The  Mulr  and  Lovell  are 
considered  the  best  and  the  Elberta 
ranks  third.  However,  the  following 
varieties  are  also  dried  on  a  commercial 
■oale  In  California:  Foster,  Salway, 
Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Wheatland. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  drying 
s*aach  are  that  It  shall  have  yellow  flesh. 


firm  and  dry,  be  a  freestone,  of  large 
size  and  have  good  quality. 

When  a  peach  is  slightly  soft  to  the 
touch  over  its  whole  surface  it  is  ready 
for  drying.  The  method  of  harvesting 
is  the  same  as  for  apricots,  also  "the 
cutting  process.  For  peache-s,  an  aver- 
age of  eight  pounds  of  sulphur  per  green 
ton  is  used  and  they  are  left  in  the  sul- 
phur house  from  three  to  five  hours  to 
overnight.  When  lett  in  ovcinignt  .i  is 
usually  because  the  peaches  had  been 
put  in  the  sulphur  house  at  about  quit- 
ting time. 

SULPHUR  LOOSENS  THE  SKIN 

After  sulphuring,  the  fruit  does  not 
turn  dark  in  drying  and  the  skin  slips 
freely.  If  peeled  fruit  is  desired,  the 
skin  can  easily  be  removed  by  dipping 
the  peaches  in  a  boiling  lye  solution, 
one  pound  lye  to  ten  gallons  of  water, 
after  drying  and  then  dipping  in  cold 
water.  The  skin  will  then  drop  off  or 
is  easily  rubbed  off. 

Muirs  yield  about  2400  pounds  of  dried 
fruit  per  acre;  Elbertas,  one  ton;  Lovells, 
1750  pounds.  The  drying  ratio  of  Muirs 
and  I jO veils  is  four  to  five  pounds  of 
fresh  fruit  to  one  of  dried.  Elbertas  lose 
more  moisture.  The  cost  of  drying 
varies  from  $10  to  $15  per  green  ton. 


Three  Sizes  at  Moderate  Prices 


Stop!  Look!!  Listen!!! 

Fly  Time  Is  War  Time 

ARE  YOU   IN  THE  FIGHT? 

Thousands  die  every  year  from  infectious 
diseases  spread  by  the  deadly  fly. 

KILL  IT! ! 

AVIS  SANITARY  FLY  TRAPS 

are  the  best  traps  made.  Get  rid  of  the  pesky 
fly  before  it  gets  in  its  deadly  work.  Protect 
yourself  and  your  stock.  "An  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

This  trap  catches  more  flies  than  any  fly 
trap  on  the  market.  You'll  believe  this  after 
you  have  used  it.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them,  order  direct  from  us.  Manufactured  by 

AVIS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

Pomona,  Calif. 


In  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  This 
immediately  identifies  you.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  subscriber,  publisher  and 
advertiser.    Always  say:    "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 


Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
takes  the  place  of  green  feed 

Don't  bother  growing  chard  or  sprouting  oats — Feed 
Fleischmanris  Pure  Dry  Yeast  in  the  dry  or  wet  mash 


Caution:  J*>  ™* 

be  mis- 
led by  imitations. 
Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  Is  ALL 
yeast — yeast  In  Its 
most  concentrated 
form.  It  contains 
no  corn  meal  or 
other  fillers.  To  bo 
sure  of  results,  or- 
der F  1  •  1  schmann's 
Pure  I>ry  Yeast — 
using  coupoli  below 
»r  ordering  from  any 
Flelschmann  agent 
In  over   1000  cities. 


Everyspoultryman  knows  the  value 
of  green  range  to  young  stock  and 
layers. 

For — Avoiding  leg  weakness 
in  -chicks  and  putting  signs 
of  health  and  vitality  in  the 
growing  stock. 

For — Producing  strong  and 
hatchable  chicks  from  the 
breeders. 

For — Increasing  egg  produc- 
tion. Instinctively  the  hen 
craves  these  vitals  of  green. 
The  yolk  yellows  quickly  to 
the  color  of  butter,  as  she 
transfers  these  vitals  into 
store  for  nature's  chick. 

When  the  laying  birds  eat  no 
green  feed,  their  eggs  have  light 
yolks  and  weak  germs.  When  they 
do  eat  green  feed,  their  eggs  have 
rich  golden  yolks  and  strong, 
hatchable  terras..  These  are  the 
guiding  signs  for  the  keen  observer 
who  would  better  his  hatches. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
contains  the  most  concentrated 
form  of  these  vitamines  found  in 
green  grass. 


1  lb.  a  day  to  every  100  lbs. 
of  dry  mash 
or 

1  lb.  a  day  to  every  1000  hens 
or  2000  chicks. 

or 

dissolve  in  the  drinking  water 
or  milk. 

Fleichmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
will  cure  white  diarrhea,  increase 
fertility  and  hatchability  and  egg 
production.  May  be  fed  in  either 
dry  or  wet  mash. 

Send  for  Theie  Booklet* 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
can  be  profitably  used  for  all  farm 
animals.  Check  on  the  coupon 
which  booklet  you  want. 

Order  direct  from  the  Fleisch- 
mann  Company's  Branch  Office  in 
any  of  the  following  cities;  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Hartford,  Port- 
land, Me.,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Bos- 
ton, Birmingham,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Dallas,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Newark  and 
Toronto. 


FLEISCHMANN'S  PURE  DRY  YEAST 


Shipped  C.  O.  D.  if  more  convenient  to  you 


PRICES 
1  to  10  cans  92.00  per  can 
10  to  20  I'soi    1.95  per  can 
20  to  40  tuna    1.90, per  can 
Over  40  cans    1.80  per  can 

(Add  50o  per  can  If 
nm Hide  U.  S.) 

Any  number  of  cans  de- 
livered direct  to  you,  trans- 
portation charges  prepaid. 


Tin:  FLKISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-271. 
041  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or 
341  Bell  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I    |  Enclosed    find    <   Please   send  rae  

—   2V4-pound    cans    of    Fleischmann's    Pure  Dry 

Yeast,    postage  prepaid. 
I    I  Send  me  your  hook  on  ruining  pigs,  cattle  and 
' — '  hordes  on   yeast -fermented  feeds. 
I    I  Send    me    your    hook    on    raising-   poultry  on 
' — '  yeast-fermented  feeds. 


Name   

Street  and  number 
City   


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


.TTINB  17.  1938 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  cents  a  line  <n»erairc  1  wards). 
Pur  white  spitce.  rut*  or  flispluy  t>i>c. 
stoat  i»  '-iwiiiHlteil  accordltic  M  Intal 
spare  oct'iipied  by  advertisements. 

Advei  tisr-nirntN  must  reach  us  IS 
davs  liufnre  (late  of  publitalinn.  Atl- 
tlres-  ')K('H.AIil)  and  I  ARM.  Kritatl- 
n»  ...  Eleventh.  Ua  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


con  2 
many 
rapid 
came 
ye»r. 
1  urks 
t~ ' '  a  ■ 
O  13, 


1'ROFITAFI.K   POI1.TRY   and  Co- 
Opcrati'ee       Klectrlc  llnlcherles. 
Thousands    vlporous    chirks,  ttirks 
everv     week     from     IRO-HO  hle-h 
wlnter-eicc   clear  profit  producing 
While.     Brovn.      Buff     1-eirl  orns. 
Barred.    White    Rock*.    Reds.  An- 
ofinas         Minorces.  Wyandottea. 
Rrahmas.    Andaluslans.      This  sen- 
»%  of  customers  1*1X1  repeal  oclers  ami 
neighbors.       "Never   saw    such  vtror. 
Rrou  th.  beauty  In  chirks  "     Si*  orders 
throneh  him.     "Raised  every  Turk  last 
outgrew  turks  coating  tin  more."  "My 
beat  everything  in  valley."     It'a  Turk 
i!  Our  price,  quality  heat.     Write:  Box 
.Vortl    Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


•  KRTIFTED  White  Leghorn  qualitv  chicks 
•t  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg-producing  breeding  florks.  inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prlres.  May  and  Jnne.  tS.60  per  25: 
J6.B0  per  BO;  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  S»» 
to  1000  lota.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  In  advance;  you  pay  on  delivery.  Ka- 
tablisl  ed  1X98  Our.  experience  covers  a 
quarter  of  a  renturv.  MCT  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR CO..  4r>  "th  at.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live  and  thrive,  lav  an-!  pay. 
Lea-horns.  I2'<,c:  Reds.  16Hc:  Barred  Rocks. 
l"«c:  White  Wyandottes.  26c.  Rafe  delivery 
»u»ranteed.  ELEC-CH1CK  HATCHEHIES, 
Dept.  "1„"  Burba  n  Calif.  *R*ference* :  State 
Bank  of  Burbank. 

HANSON'S  Pedigree  B.  C.  White  l-eghoma. 

Over  20C-egg  flock  average  for  fi  years. 
Over  221~egg  flock  averare  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  atamlna  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemisphere*.  Send  for  Inter- 
ring catalog.    J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvallls.  Ore 

BABT  CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks  every  week  While  I>eg- 
horn  pullets  and  breeding  cockerels  Rea- 
sonable prlres  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  P.  O.  Box  €7-C. 
Palo   Alto.  Calif. 


Hi 


s  amt  Slammer 1 


Rend  for  free  circular  showing  low  and 
litgh  prices  by  months  of  fryerB  and  roasters 
laat  two  years.  ELEC.-CHIC  HATCHERIES. 
Burbank.  Calif 


THE    WORLD'S    t     newest     fowls.  Spencer 
Turkens.     Russian     Qrloffa.    Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.     Photo  hook- 
let    free.      Z    T    SPENCER.    Rt.    1.  8anta 
Cruz.  Calif. 

 ,  

CALDWELL'S    Quackleas     Ducklings,  week 
old,  duck  hatched,  any  number.     Free  cir- 
cular.   Caldwell's  Duck  Ranch.  Olendale.  Cal. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

WILD     BLOODED  TURKEYS — Eggs  and 
atock  for  sale.     Prices  right.      Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 
kins, the  Veteran.  R.  3,  Box  141.  Burhank. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


BERGTHOLDT  TREES— We  are  now  bnoklne 
orders  for  next  season's  planting.  Some  of 
the  best  standard  varieties  will  ajcain  be  In 
Ire;  '  demand  and  the  supply  of  good  trees 
short.  Submit  us  now  a  list  of  your  tree 
wants  for  next  season's  planting  for  quota- 
lions  at  the  special  prices  we  now  make  to 
:he  early  buyer.  Our  catalogue  nf  Hortlcul- 
lural  Information  and  thirty  years'  experience 
In  commercial  Horticulture  are  at  vour  «erv- 
ice.  Write  ua.  THE  81 LV  A -BERGTHOLDT 
CO..  P.  O.  Box  B,  Newcastle,  California. 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS — Hardy,  fleld- 
fjrown  planla.  Vlnelesa  Yam  our  specialty, 
higher  sugar  content  than  Nancy  Hall,  one- 
half  the  vine,  finer  appearance.  We  also  offer 
Nancy  Hall.  Georgia  Yam  and  Yellow  Jer- 
seys. Better  plants  at  lower  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  In  various  quantities.  STONE  .v 
STEVENSON,  410  Security  Bide..  Los  Angeles. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


HEMSTITCHING,  picullng  attacbt.    Fits  any 
sewg.  marh.    Does  beautiful  wk.    Attrac.  pre- 
o.iums  free  with  orders.  Write  for  lllus.  descrlp 
B.  Krafft,  Box  836-OF.  Sau  Francieco.  Calif 


RAILWAY   MAIL  CLERKS— Start   $130  mo.; 

exp.  paid.  Specimen  examination  questions 
free.  Columbus  Instunfe.   H-7.  Columbus,  O. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


KENTUCKY  NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO- 
Chewing:  5  pounds.  $1.76;  10  pounds.  $3. 
Smoking:  6  pounds.  II. IB;  10  pounds.  $2;  20 
pounds,  $3.50.  Seed  no  money.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  TO- 
BACCO UNION,   Paducah,  Ky. 


DIRECT       FROM    FACTORY — 5 -in..  Cuban 
Twisters,  long  filler.     Sweet  as  a  nut.  $4 
per  100     Cigar  clipping*.  60c  per  lb.  FRANK 
MILLER,  120S  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angelas. 

STOVINK    blackens    HOT    iron.     Ask  deal- 
ers.   Albion  Reynolds.  456  W.  47th  St..  Los 
Angeles,  G.  Douglass,  Box  376,  Berkeley. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


I'AlNT— BARN  and  ROOF — highest  quality, 
-  $1  d0   per  gal.   Guaranteed   6   years  Mllrny 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

BARGAIN: 


ymioaog 
Material 
Lumber 


umoing 

IF  YOU  NEED 

Bail  Ming  Materia! 

GET  OUR  FIGURES 

WE  HAVE  A  BLOCK — NLW  AND  i.  A  TEST 
IX  EVERYTHING  —  QUA  M  T  I  T  Y  ITU- 
CHASES  ENABLE  US  TO  SELL  AT  LOW- 
EST FKK'JSS— 

SECOND-HAND 
WAREHOUSE  FULL — M'i     SAVING  SPE- 
CIAL   SALE     THIS    WEEK— NEW     AS  IS 
PLUMBING.     NOT     RF.M.I.Y  DAMAGED 
SAVE  40^  —  BONA  FIDE— AND  SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 


1607    MARKET    ST..    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

NOTICE 

Our  stork  Is  too  enormous  to  itemize  In  an 
advertisement.  Write  or  call.  Address  to 
161»  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

THE   CHARLES   WEEKS   SYSTEM    OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
tor 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  LIt- 
Ing  on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the"  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  or  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Pale  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  Is  now  nelng  estab- 
llsl  ed  at  Owensmouth,  California.  26  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  Write  tor  literature. 
CHARLES   WEEKS.    Owensmouth.  Calif. 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep,  rich,  fried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  tl.orough  drainage: 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

ORCHARDS  AND  FRUIT  LAND 


ORCHARD.  PLACER  COUNTY— 10  ac.  beau- 
tiful mod.  9-rm.  residence,  garages,  out- 
buildings, fine  climate:  just  the  place  to  re- 
store health.  $7600.  Address  Exchange  Stamp 
Co.,  Auburn,  Cal.  Old  postage  stamps  bought. 

FOR   EXCHANGE — All  or  part  of  200  acres 
suburban     Vancouver,     British  Colombia. 
Level  garden  land,  city  water.    OWNER.  1721 
Arlington,  Los  Angeles. 

FftKMS  WANTED 

CASH    BVYERS   want   western   farms.  De- 
scribe ant]  state  lowest   price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN,  387  Wilkinaon  Bid*..  Omaha.  Neb. 

OR  EGO N  H  O.M  E  AND  C*OV  NTRT  STORK, 
9  a..  3  In  fruit  and  rich  garden,  «ome  tim- 
ber. 9 -room  houff,  barn  40x49.  pure  »oft 
aprlng  water  On  highway,  at  ry-  »tatlnn,  1 
mile  ichool.  Oh.  b«>y*  such  hunting1  and  fish- 
ing. I-'OOO.  half  cash.  Stock  general  mdne.. 
gas.  oils.  etc.  Invoice  around  12600.  Sales 
around  SI^VO  month.  Dairy  and  <1 1 versified 
country.  P.  O.  In  connection  yields  |IOO.*0 
quarter  and  drawn  t ra<le.  ItuslnesK  growing. 
Spank  ing  good  money  maker  Old  couple 
wish  to  ret  Ire.  7r>  acres  close  by.  some  Im- 
provements. $2004).  half  cash.  B.  Johnston. 
Agent.  Saginaw,  Oregon. 

ko^aksT^aIw^r^aX^up^lieT 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  lO'lrV  /inlshine  done  h*  experts. 

Wirnstead  Photo  Fin5shing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  n*  w   price  list  and   how  to 
get  the  free  camera. 

HELP  WANTED— Male 

EARN  111*  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
ruaranteed  after-  8  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  free  booklet  G-91.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Tralnlnn  Inst..  Buffalo,   N.  T. 


TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl 
Inders.  surface  IrrtRal.  pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
8.  9  in.,  cheap.  New  s;alv.  tanks,  all  sizes 
large  used  redwood  tnnk.  DEM  MITT  CO. 
120  N.  Alain.     Tarda,  tli  Tale.  Los  ▲u4teles 


Feed  Cows  Minerals 

A I.  T  H  0  1"  G  H  hog  feeders  and 
breeders  long  have  recogniwd 
the  necessity  for  Including  min- 
erals In  the  ration,  it  is  only  rec.M  \ 
that  dairymen  have  attached  great  im- 
portance to  this  phase  of  herd  man- 
agement 

Recent  experiments  indicate  that 
minerals  are  almost  as  essential  to 
cows^  as  to  swine.  Marked  reduction 
in  abortion  losses  has  followed  heavitr 
feeding  of  minerals,  according  to  vet- 
erinarians. Such  ingredients  in  the- 
feed,  hotfever,  should  not  he  regarded 
as  a  cure-all,  wains  Dr.  J.  A.  Wood- 
side.  1).  V.  M.,  dairy  management  spe- 
cialist. 

Dr.  Woodside.  who  recommeiul.-,  tl.e 
addition  of  three  pounds  of  mineral 
mixture  to  each  100  pounds  of  con- 
centrate, states  the  effect  is  noticeable 
both  in  milk  yield  and  In  the  health 
and  size  of  calves.  A  mixture  con- 
taining, among  other  ingredients, 
phosphates,  sodium  sulphate  and  so- 
dium chloride  (common  salt)  has  pro- 
duced excellent  results,  he  assnts. 

The  limiting  factor,  on  the  Pacific 
I 'oast  is  the  cost  of  certain  of  the 
necessary  constituents.  It  is  said 
more  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  ran  rock 
phosphate  comes  from  Florida,  and  the 
chemicals  which  are  manufactured 
from  this  material  in  New  York  cost 
12.75  per  hundredweight  in  carina. I  Ms, 

One  mixture  which  Dr.  Wno.Unie 
has  found  satisfactory  contains  13  or 
U  ingredients  and  cannot  be  wild  I.  t 
less  than  {13  per  hundredweight,  be 
says.  Experiments  are  under  wav  to 
determine  what  proportions  and  mix- 
tures give  best  results,  and  it  Is  be- 
lieved a  formula  will  be  evolved  which 
will  make  possible  economical  feeding 
of  minerals  in  California  dairies. 

It  has  tsreji  determined  that  small 
quantities  must  be  given  regularlv  and 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Quick 
results  ciimujt  be  expected.  Dr.  Wood- 
side  states. 


How 

io  make  Perfect 

mandjQlfy 

Anyone  who  will  follow  a  simple  Cr  R  to 
recipe  can  now  make  perfect  jam  or  jelly 
with  any  kind  of  fruit.  CERTO,the  jellifying 
property  of  fruit,  is  the  reason.  It  contains 
no  gelatine  nor  preservative  and  is  highly 
?ndorsed  by  food  authorities.  With  Cb&TO 
you  preserve  all  die  color,  flavor  and  aroma 
of  fully  ripened  fruit;  boiling  period  b  ^nly 
one  minute;  no  juice  is"  bouea  awav,  and 
expense  by  Certo  Process  is  less  pc  jar 
than  old  method. 

"Mother  Natures  Year.  Round  Jc'3  Mdk«V 

Valuable  Recipe  Book  with  every  borne.  Cairo  ia 
sold  by  grocers  everywhere,  or  sent  postpaid  fur  33 

cents  with  Recipe  Book. 

Pedin  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

1040  East  An,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
In  Canada  send  40c  for  nul  bottle  with  Reeipf  Heij*  rt> 
Douglas  Packing  Co..  Ltd.,  Qajouaj.  Okuarm,  Cmmku 

Try  this  Crushed  Strawberry  Jam 

For  This  jam  it  is  rit-ceasnry  that  cacA  be*  i  u  ha 
broken  up.  Theref  nre.  a  usti  about  2  quarts  rip* 
berries  in  separata-  port  km*,  so  that  ench  b-rrj/ 
Is  masked.  1'his  alhnss  frutt  to  riutcJriy  i  ....  , 
the  sugar  during:  the  short  boll.  Mcasare  4  lead 
cups  (2  lbs.)  crusliecl  berries  Into  laryse  kettle . 
add  7  level  cups  (3  lbs  j  *ugar  and  mix  well, 
t'se  hottest  Ore  and  stir  <nnstajttly  before  in. I 
while  boiling,    hvit  /...  </  for  one  full  minute. 

renwf  from  fire  and  stir  in  V-  hot- 
tie  (scant  '-i  cup)  Cesto.  From  lima 
jam  is  taken  off  Are  allow  to  sl.irxl 
nut  ovtr  .'  unnules.  bp  the  <*<irk. 


Orchard  Chicken  House 

T^HK   habit   of   running  chickens  In 
the  orchard   is  a  good   one.  The 
practice  is  KOod  /or  the  trees  and  the 
chickens  are  benefited. 

Some  kind  of  shelter  is  necessan. 
hence  the  suggestion  -shown.  It  i-  " 
little  affair,  tor  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
different  size  birds  together  and  (  bid,, 
ens  arc  not  hatched  in  large  numbers 
on  a  fruit  farm.  Therefore,  it  is  bet- 
ter  to  make  sheds  small  and  to  provide 
as  many  as  needed. 

This  little  roosting  shelter  is  five 
feet  saiuare  oh  the  ground  and  five  feet 
hig-h  in  front,  with  a  roof  sloping  to 
three  feel  from  the  ground  at  the  ba<  k 
There  are  roosting  poles  one  fool 
up  from  itie  ground  and  others 
are  higher,  all  made  to  lift  oil  for 
cleaning.  There  is  no  door  and  no 
opening  except  the  slatted  ones  shown. 
Tip  the  house  over  when  neccss:ir\  t.. 
get  inside.  There  is  no  floor,  tlu  rt  - 
fore,  it  should  be  hanked  around  wivh 
earth,  if  there  is  any  danger  of  skunks. 
The  slatted  openings  should  be  covered 
with  a  board  at  night,  for  the  same 
reason.  — H.  A.  SHEARKK 

Vitamines  for  Poultry 

THE  discovery  of  the  natuic  a£4 
value  of  vitamines  emphasizes  OsJl- 
fornia's  advantage  over  East  in  poultry 
,  reduction,  in  the  opinion  of  faruec 
Dryden.  tamous  authority  formerly  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Bftao 
now  has  a  breeding  farm  in  Ooatra 
Costa  County,  t'al.  "We  have  green 
foods  the  year  around,"  Mr.  Dryden 
points  out.  "and.  these  green  ft  are  rich 
in  vitamines.  I  do  not  think  California 
poultrymen  on  the  whole  really  appre- 
ciate how  fortunate  they  are  in  this  i<  - 
spect.  -Nor  does  the  average  poultry- 
man  attach  enough  importance  To  the 
use  of  greens.  Fowls  of  all  ages  should 
have  all  the  green  stuff  they  will  tat. 
in  as  great  variety  as  possible.  Succu- 
lence is  important.  Dry  alfalfa  cannot 
take  the  place  of  green  alfalfa,  nor  can 
any  feed,  in  mv  opinion,  take  the  plate 
of  greens  of  all  kinds." 

Pay  Fines  for  Cruelty 

IN  Massachusetts,  where  the  Society 
for  the  Preventldn  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  is  especially  active,  the  fol- 
lowing fines  were  paid  for  the  of- 
fenses mentioned: 

Overcrowding  and  cruel  transporta- 
tion of  poultry,  $25  to  $50;  treating  a 
hen  cruelly.  $150;  locking  a  hen's 
wings,  $25;  leaving  cat  In  bouse  with- 
out food  for  a  week.  $50;  mutilating 
dog's  ears.  $25;  burning  several  ducks 
to  death,  $100:  failing  to  shelter  hogs, 
$25;  cruelly  shooting  dogs,  $50:  using 
wire  whip  on  horse.  $50;  starving  cat- 
tle, $65;  working  horse  with  gall  sores. 
$50;  underfeeding  horse,  $25  and  three 
days  in  jail. 


j  S  URELAY 


EANS  MORE  EGGS 
ask.  your  dealer 


"J 


Itefore  pouring. 

skim,  and  slir  occasionally  to  cool 
ihghilii.   Then  pour  quickly.   If  in 
open  frlasses  paratSn  at  oner.   If  in 
j:u«  srul  Bt  once  and  Invert  for 
IS  siiiiiutes  to  sterilise  the  tupa. 

Dae  same  recine  fur 
— _   Kaspberry.  Black- 
berry or  Loguniiertf 
jam. 


Killed  200  Rats 
New,  Easy  Way 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed. 
Amazing  Virus  Killed  Them 
All.     Not   a  Poison. 

"t    wss    t.v^r:u.<    e,  itli    imIi,"    writes    H  O. 

Stentert  at  Roar.. id.  Ml.  I.  Hormea  to  ba 
eevaral  humlieo  til  l be) a.  Doer.  F«ri#4  sntl 
Traits  tailed  Tr.t-.l  Imperial  Virus  .mi  srsa 
rid  of  thfin  all  In  a  .  ...it  time.  Have  Ttiur.d 
rst   Mlc.-lt.iuus.   larftej   sntl   small,  all  war  tha 


farm.' 


Killed  Gophers  Like  Magic 

"I  killed  evet.v  gt'l'her.  in  a  lt-acre  ftel 
at  alfalfa  laal   tall  with  Iwn  bottles  of  I  rapt 


Virus.' 
chetah,  Mont. 


Scoflt-ld 

ill  you 


Copters.  h>  l 
.ill  R  o  d  •  n 
irreedtly  eat 
ueria  I  V'lt  as 
bait.  fasts 
bui  nlnff  frl 
feats  die  t 
side,  huretirt: 


water.      Hariiil-ff   ;.-   buntans,    poaltry.  t 
slack,  etc.     Kntl.  iitwl   by   Farm  Haresu 
perta    and    lara*-.    ttut  tonally    known  lusl 
tlons  every whert-.     Kt-onornlcal  to  use  l.i 
sise  trial  bottle  of  l  hat  true  virus  for  ha<* 

You  Can  Get  Your*  Free 

RECM7)  NO  MONEY.  Wiite  today  to  Mr 
rial  lanboratorlr*.  P**pt  1€88.  Knnai»  » 
Mo.,  and  they  vill  husiJ  you  two  repuliK 
bnttiVa  of  Irupriiat  Vjiuh  (doulile  •trrnir 
Fay  poatman  only  91  mxl  a  few  conta  p 
ag:e  wImmi  parkhK*  i«>iiIaJolna:  regular 
quantity  arrtv*-*.  i:«a-  one  yourself  awl 
lh«  othf*r  to  a  m-i|tlib«>i,  thus  retting  y< 
fre*.  R  —  rlera  rink  im<  ti,vm*y,  aa  Imp-- 
Laborattirlf  a  ar«>  fully  i  *•  vpon.ilble  and 
refund  the  coat  on  request  any  tlnvo  vrlt 
>ti  daya 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


You  haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ada 
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Walnut  Codlin  Moth  Control 

By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 


V- 


A I/THOUGH  the  co<tlir  moth  was 
reported  as  atlackrr.  The  English 
\v;il nut  in  the  Contra  Costa  sec- 
tion in  1909  by  S. 
W.  Foster,  it  was 
not  until  1918  that 
thin  pest  appeared 
in  Sourhern  Cali- 
fornia district*  to  a 
degree  -\citini;  the 
>' i  ,-ni  i.m  of  wal- 
nut growers.  Since 
^  '  k      tl«i*r  ftm*.  however, 

it    i..i<    spread  to 

lav  &si 

ISfcv  -ii  ::>rdi-d 

WtSSt  ■\"Vt-  JKBH  ;,h  •Mlnii-ly  cstah- 
maw*  > raVMMM  in  a  number 
KoaCBl  w.  hudgson  ,,i  the  principal  wal- 
nut  district*  of  Southern  t California  and 
 si  be  ta\en  into  conHfderation  as  re- 
quiring annu.il  control  measures. 

Saintly  alter  iis  ;«ppi-.ir  •  -  i-e.  the  Col- 
I";;.    of  Agriculture  undfrtook  invetttl- 

I  •  >tiH  relative  to  control  method*,  the 
work  being  done  by  Fn.f.  Kalph  E. 
Smith,  who  secured  a  leave  of  absence 
lr.  iicbr  to  develop  the  new  dusting 
me  hod  which  he  had  Invented,  and  by 
Pn  '.  II  J.  Quayle.  entomologist  of  the 
Citrus  Kxperiment  Station.  During  the 
past  three  or  four  years  considerable 
study  has  been  devoted  t.>  this  pest. 
A^<!n!n  nee  has  bewn  rendered  by  the 
SI  tfe  (V-'rartment  of  Agriculture  in 
pi v\  wiling  its  further  stinead. 

T'ir  control  method  whi<-h  has  come 
Ulti  most  general  use  1h  dust  spraying 
bj  means  of  power  Mowers,  using  a 
dust  composed  of  hydra  ted  lime  and 
I  Mil  arsenate.  For  the  additional  pur- 
i  of  controlling  the  aphis,  Blackleaf 
10  is  also  an  Important  constituent  of 
the  (lunt  used.  While  fairly  satisfac- 
tory rrnuits  have  hw-n  Meciired,  the  per- 

■i  aga  of  infested  nuts  in  certain  sec  - 
liens  hit*  remained  higher  than  is  de- 
lii  ible,  necessitating  an  increase  in  the 
Btrength  of  lead  arsenate  in  the  dust 
used  during  the  1!»2;<  season. 

Di;HTlNG  ALMOST  UNUSUAL 

Investigations  have  shown  lhat  slight- 
ly better  control  may  be  had  from 
Ini'iiil  spraying.  However,  on  account 
of  tbe  use  of  the  dusting  method,  which 
haa  become  videxiu  id  in  the  control 
of  walout  aphis,  this  manner  of  codlin 
morli  control  has  become  almost  uni- 
varaa>L 

Fi>i  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  con- 
trol of  this  pest  this  yo*r.  some  months 
ago  a  campaign,  in  which  the  walnut 
growers'  departments  of  various  Farm 
Kuro-aint,  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Servk:c,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Cal- 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Size*:  C,  7, 8,  10. 
12  and  ISinchea 


Ptfore  you  Hig  a  new  well,  try 
your  old  with  a  Bean  EIee« 
tric  Turbine.  Small  wcils  do  big 
work  with  this  highly  efficient 
pump.  No  bearings  in  the  dis- 
charge column,  hence  no  lubri- 
cation troubles  and  no  oil  In  the 
water  to  spoil  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Furnished  complete  with 
starter  (both  motor  and  starter 
are  permanently  grounded.) 
Low  first  coat  and  low  cost  of 
-  upkeep. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BF  AN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  V.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


I  Bf^  'J  SPfcAY  PUMP  CO. 

•  '•«     W.  Julian  Street,  San  J<»e,  Cal. 

J  rVj»»  «rnd  me  yotrr  new  punp  cut  dog  with  irrfoi- 

■  nutttm  i>n  '.he  Bean  ELrctric  Turbine. 


K. 


tfornia  Walnut  Growers'  Association  are 
to  co-operate,  was  outlined.  The  organ- 
ization last  named  made  a  survey  of 
spraying  and  dusting  equipment  in  the 
districts  where  infection  icctirs  and  is 
making  an  effort  to  provide  adequate 
equipment  for  a  thorough  dusting  dur- 
ing rbe  present  season. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  where- 
in i  r>>-  Walnut  Growers'  Spiay  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  was  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  spray  dusts  for  va- 
rious purposes,  primarily  for  the  con- 
tr.  I  of  walnut  pests,  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contract  to  do  dusting  work  for 
grow  ci  s.  v-  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  Farm  Bureaus  are  to  co- 
jperate  in  conducting  dusting  and  spray 
ing  demonstrations,  where  these  are 
feVt  to  lie  necessary.)  and  especially  in 
maintaining  an  inspection  service  f(  r 
the  purpose  of  advising  growers  as  to 
u  l>e»  io  dust  or  spray. 

FIND  FIRST  MOTH  BOOS 

M-mbcrs  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion :-Vr\ ice  have  been  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation  during  recent 
Weeks,  with  the  result  that  the  first 
Vgga  of  the  season  have  recently  been 
found.  Dusting  will  therefore  begin  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  two  principal  centers  of  infection 
at  the  present  time  are  located  in 
Orftnge  and  Ventura  Counties.  Differ- 
ent conditions  in  these  two  districts  oc- 
casion the  appearance  of  the  eggs  and 
lai  v.te  »t  different  periods,  fn  the  Or- 
ange County  districts  the  first  moths 
appear  during  the  middle  of  April  and 
the  period  of  greatest  emergence  is  ap- 
proximately June  1.  Egg  laying  be- 
gins in  late  April  and  the  peak  of  the 
egg-laying  period  occurs  during  the 
first  or  second  weeks  of  June.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  the  two  past  sea- 
sons, for  best  results,  control  work 
shooM  have  been  started  approximately 
June.  |j 

In  Ventura  County  the  season  for 
best  results  is  somewhat  laterr  The 
appearance  of  larve  reaches  its  peak 
toward  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
hence  dusting  should  be  starred  approx- 
imately June  15.  Where  liquid  spray- 
ing it  used,  the  formula  recommended 
by  Professor  Quayle  is  six  pounds  of 
ba  lie  lead  arsenate  powder  to  200  gal- 
lons of  water.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  this  season  to  use  a  dust  con- 
taimng  15  per  cent  of  lead  arsenate.  The 
amount  of  dust  required  per  tree  is 
about  six  pounds  for  trees  of  average 
size.  Such  trees  will  require  from  20 
to  >">  gallons  of  liquid  spray. 

The  second  brood,  which  appears  later 
In  the  season,  is  sometimes  injurious. 
Investigations  to  date,  however,  have 
not  shown  any  marked  advantage#from 
a  second  application  or  dust. 


Feed  Rack  for  Cattle 

¥  FOUND  this  feed  rack  In  use  In  the 
*  northern  part  of  California,  where 
the  rainfall  ranges  from  40  to  80  inches 
and  the  grain  often  grows  higher  than 
a  man's  head.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
place  the  uprights  closer  than  two  feet 
when  feeding  such  straw  or  grain  hay. 

Sometimes  the  spindles  are  spaced 
so  close  that  some  of  the  cattle  get 
their  heads  fast.     To  save  feed  from 


FEE  DINS     FT  A  C  K 

fa  *   v  AT  TUE 


being  scattered  on  the  ground,  various 
methods  have  been  tried  out.  Spacing 
the  uprights  too  close  Is  one  of  them. 
When  cattle  throw  the  feed  with  their 
heads,  it  is  better  to  lay  a  ladder  on 
top  of  the  hay,  or  to  nail  light  strips  of 
wood  lengthwise  across  the  spindles 
above  their  heads. 

The  floor  of  this  rack  is  made  tight 
to  hold  the  grain  that  shatters  off. 
One  man  nailed  strips  In  the  middle, 
lengthwise  of  the  floor,  and  used  the 
floor  of  the  rack  to  feed  grain.  These 
strips  prevented  the  grain  from  pushing 
away  out  of  reach. 

There  ia  no  set  si2e  for  making  these 
racks,  but  they  should  be  small  enough 
to  move  easily  when  the  ground  be- 
comes foul.  Four  feet  six  by  eight  feet 
is  a  good  size  and  the  proportion  Is 
about  right.  The  hay  uprights  should 
be  about  six  or  seven  feat  long,  placed 
18  or  20  Inchea  apart.  The  floor  of 
the  feeder  should  be  eighteen  Inchea 
up  from  the  ground. H.   A.  SIUCAJIER. 


ask  for  the 
MATHEWS  brand 


— and,  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock,  ju«t  write  our  nearest 
office  and  we  will  gladly  see  that  you  are  supplied.  We  have 
•atiifactorily  served  the  needs  of  Western  Paint  Users  for 
40  veara 

Mathews  Paints  are  100  per  cent  pure — go  farther  and 
protect  surfaces  better — therefore  are  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 

Bm  mure  you  get  Matheufm  Paint*  O.  K.  for 

-  every  paint  purpote. 


Dept.  O.  F.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Pasadena,  Cal. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 


MAThEWS  RUNT 


EE 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Casing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culverts  and  Tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield  ; 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


178  North  Spring  Street, 
 Los  Angeles. 


PRICES  REDUCED  ON  FENCING 

This  Month  Only — /  Pay  the  Freight 

My  bi(r  j»ale  of  farm  fVnclnK  Is  now  goin^  on.  Hundred*  of  farmers  »re 
saving    mon**y   by    buying   now   at    tj  t  fat  ly    red  art- ti  pric* 

stiff-strt.v  towmhm  -  |<tM|  t°p  Steel  Peace  r<mt« 

Wrap-Stay  ftaeeiaaj  Poultry  TVurinK 

All  standard  qualities  Included  In  the  saler— 

Two  Amazing  Free  Offers,  While  They  Last 

One    Red   Top    Post    F>r»ver    with   each   order   for    100   or   more  posts. 

Only  one  to  a  customer. 
One  lOft-lb.   Beg  FarflieB*e  KaHa,  assorted  sizes;  2-penny  to  60-penny. 
with   each   order   for  li00   rdt>,  or   more  of   woven   wire   fencing.  Only 

one  keg  to  a  -customer. 
Send  for  Big  I'RKK  Catalog  and   prices.    Buy  fencing:  this  month  and 
save  money. 


HARRY  BAYLIES,  The  Fence  Man 


i>.-i>t    lift,  431    I'm  i.m    lliiaiiic  r.i  u 


I  us  Ani;ele».  Tal. 


Red  Spider 

For  red  spicier  on  all  trees, 
berries,  vines,  vegetables, 
etc.,  use  Oriho  Dusting 
Sulphur.  Flows  like  liq- 
uid through  the  duster, 
spreads  evenly,  and  goes 
farthest. 

Unsurpassed  for  effectiveness, 
ease  of  handling,  and  economy. 
Contains  no  acid,  so  cannot 
burn  the  leaves. 


Big  Sale^ 
Now 


r  a™™  *qm 

t*rl<»a  tnMM  on  thia  b.lto-  tm~    _  H      H  ntt a. ■ 

l.r  cottiojt  u.chlo.     S»w.  Iom.   fm^M  M"™" 

limbs-  fail"  traw*.  IO.,«rGgaiu-  Ran*. 


From  PltUbnrarfc, 
Pa  til  26 


Cash  or  lur 
Crmm    »*•>»  Sprelm]  Offar 

r'CeWr!ttqo,rk  bWor^aal.  ciulal 

OTTAWA  MFC  COMPANY 

I ....  ..  iJ.1%1  Naftal  tt 
OTTAWA.   KANS.  PITTSBURGH. 
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null.-.   «V>   in.  lonit.  »ur   No.  3S8  110. 
-nr.  ,   I    at  S6.9S. 

Or  ....in  S-.'.  III)  heavy  Mrrtra  '  .  .Hi'ur.  lO-shnt 
hiii  i.i,.i,  .  -,  m  Iohk.  niir  No.  «SB  120,  wkUI  at 
$9  75.    EXTHA    MAGAZINE    FREE    «uli    aatUl  gUQ. 
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PAY   POST  MAN   ON   DELIVERY   I'lua  postage. 
Moita,    tvuk   iramptty  II   Not  Satlsllad. 
,  .:u  .i  .  .- CO..  Dip/.  tUC.  lib*  Brsauway.  N.  T. 
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It 

can  be 
lubricated 

A  film  of  oil  or  grease  between 
moving  parts  of  steel  is  as  nec- 
essary in  track  as  in  motor ! 

The  YUBA  BALL  TREAD 
is  simply  the  principle  of  the 
"ball-bearing"  applied  to  the 
tread  of  a  track-type  tractor! 

IntheYUBATread,lubricant 
is  kept  in  and  dust  is  kept  out. 

That's  one  reason  why  track 
upkeep  is  small.  Right  design 
is  another.  And  yet  another  is 
the  use  of  quality  steel. 

The  proof? 

Mark  how  quietly  the  YUBA 
operates ! 


Y0Bfl  PRODUCTS 

433  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEALERS  AND  BRANCHES  IN 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

RODEBILDER 

Models  25-40 

15-25 


American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

Every  American  Pump  is  guar- 
anteed to  meet  all  conditions 
specified  and  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  it  is  sold.  If 
your  water  problem  can  be 
solved  with  any  pump  it  can  be 
solved  with  an  American  Write 
for  catalogs  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  centrifugal  pumps  and 
deep-well  turbines  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  Be  SUPPLY  CO. 

420  Third.  Delt  D. 
Los  Ans.1.1 
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Rhubarb  Pays 

Ask  Me  How  and  Why 

Planters  or  nurserymen,  it  will  pay  to 
buy  of  me. 

FRED  W.  KELSEY, 

Past  President  of  the  California  Rhu- 
barb Growers'  Association,  Ocean  to 
Ocean  High  at  Rosemead  Ave.,  2  miles 
west  of  El  Monte,  Cal.  Route  1,  Box  1299. 
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Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  And  most  economical  coal  oil 
rap  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Cnnow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  la  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
fctove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No 
priming,  no  roaring,  no  varbuu.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  Intense  heat  that  Is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
mm  better.     Brings  happiness  Into  the  home. 

ro  prove  that  the  C'onow  Burner  Is  exactly 
us  r-prenented.  the  manufacturer.!  agree  to 
send  the  outfit  on  SO  days'  trial  and  let  you 
tee  how  it  worki  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
WiHe  today  for  free  literature,  which  ex- 
plains all. 

(  ON(i  IV   Ul  lCNKKCO.. 
16-A  Columbus    "\.        San  Francleeo,  Calif. 


Overpack's  Poultry 

(Continued  from  Page  t) 

for  a  decent  building,  but  Overpack  re- 
plied that  if  he  should  do  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  sound  boards  to 
build  a  dog  kennel. 

Through  the  center  of  the  barn,  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  newcomer 
built  a  platform  the  full  length  of  the 
building.  From  this  platform  to  the 
roof,  on  both  sides,  he.  stretched  poultry 
netting,  making  a  sort  of  cage  24  by  60 
feet,  12  feet  high  in  the  center  and 
feet  at  the  sides.  This  poultry  cage 
was  then  equipped  with  roosts  and  a 
dropping-board  along  one  side,  and  w  ith 
nests  and  feed  hoppeis  along  the  other. 
Water  was  piped  up  to  it  and  several 
drinking  fountains  installed.  The  height 
of  the  roof  was  sufficient  to  keep  this 
elevated  floor  cool  during  the  summer, 
ample  ventilation  having  been  pro- 
vided. 

Leading  to  the  upper  floor  from  the 
outside,  Overpack  then  built  an  inclined 
runway,  which  he  fenced  on  either  side 
with  poultry  netting.  In  reply  to  cred- 
ulous neighbors,  the  poultryman  ex- 
plained that  chickens  are  creatures  of 
habit,  and  would  soon  learn  the  way 
to  their  novel  habitation.  This  they  did 
and  now  every  evening  the  gangway  is 
packed  wilh  a  flock  of  snowy  Leghorns, 
ascending  the  runway  to  their  elevated 
roosting  place.  In  the  morning,  as  soon 
as  the  doors  are  opened,  out  come  the 
biddies  and  down  the  runway  they 
hurry,  pushing,  cackling  and  flying, 
eager  to  reach  the  fine  scratching  lot. 

This  upper  room  is  the  home  of  the 
pullets.  The  ground  floor,  which  Mr. 
Overpack  has  divided  into  several 
apartments,  partitioned  with  poultry 
netting,  is  for  the  older  birds.  One  room 
contains  hens  selected  Tor  breeding  pur- 
poses; another  is  set  aside  for  two  and 
three-year-old  birds,  which  have  made 
exceptionally  good  laying  records.  An- 
other pen  Is  for  broody  hehs  and  still 
another  serves  for  a  hospital. 

PLENTY  OF  GREEN  FEED 

The  scratching  yards  for  the  first- 
floor  birds  are  o.i  the  south  side  of  the 
barn,  where  there  always  is  plenty  of 
green  feed  and  shade.  Besides  the  ac- 
commodations for  chickens  on  the  first 
floor,  there  is  a  granary  and  feed  grind- 
ing room,  with  concrete  floor.  IS  by  24, 
and  another  room,  15  by  16,  which  Is 
used  as  a  workshop  and  granary.  Every 
foot  of  the  old  barn  has  been  utilized  to 
good  advantage. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  the  ba^n  cleaned 
up,"  relates  Mr.  Overpack,  "my  two- 
months-old  pullets  were  moved  into  it — 
670  of  them.  In  October  and  November, 
less  than  nine  months  after  I  movfd 
onto  the  ranch,  they  earned  a  net  profit 
of  $450. 

A  good  rain  came  In  October  and  the 
roof  of  the  barn  leaked,  as  mT  neigh- 
bors told  me  it  would.  I  had  some  egg 
money  then,  however,  so  1  put  a  roof 
on  "one  of  the  sheds.  That  lasted  me 
through  the  winter.  The  next  summer 
I  put  a  new  roof  on  the  entire  barn,  all 
from  the  profits  of  the  hens.  The  barn 
is  practically  new  now  and  the  total 
cost  of  converting  it  into  a  good  poultry 
house  did  not  exceed  $250.  Of  course. 
I  did  all  the  work  myself." 

UTILIZES   OLD  DWELLING 

The  dwelling  house,  which  was  thirty 
years  old.  was  a  well-built  structure  of 
redwood,  in  fair  condition.  Two  rooms 
were  converted  into  a  brooder  room, 
which  la  now  used  for  hatching  chicks, 
fourteen  Incubators  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  barn  workshop  there 
are  two  more  incubators,  operated  by 
electricity.  A  new  brooder  house  which 
will  accommodate  2400  baby  chicks  has 
been  recently  built. 

Overpack's  chicks  are  in  demand  and 
are  shipped  to  many  points  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  He  has  built  up  a  flock  of 
high-record  layers,  which  average  178 
eggs  a  year.  He  has  developed  his 
f|ock  from  ordinary  White  Leghorns, 
using  high-record  trapnested  stock.  A 
number  of  his  breeding  hens  were  pro- 
cured from  Hanson  and  have  records 
of  from  250  to  275  eggs  per  year.  His 
cockerels  have  been  selected  from  312- 
egg  hens.  He  culls  his  flock  carefully, 
taking  all  hens  which  do 'not  measure 
up  to  his  high  standard. 

The  old  barn  has  richly  repaid  repair- 
ing. Once  deserted  and  falling  to  ruin, 
now  it  is  alive  with  feathered  activity 
and  trim  with  fresh  whitewash,  bring- 
ing prosperity  to  the  young  man  whose 
industry  and  good  judgment  wrought 
the  transformation.  —  BLANCHE  B. 
CORBETT. 


Pushing  Peanuts  Profitable 

VIRGINIA  peanut  growers  are  get- 
ting on  their  feet  again,  after  a 
period  of  disastrous  low  prices,  ac- 
cording to  E.  M.  Pencier,  who  played 
an  Important  part  In  forming  a  co-op- 
erative marketing  organization  among 
.'000  peanut  producers.  This  concern 
is  making  a  specialty  of  a  one-pound 
package  of  raw  kernels,  sold  under  the 
Pickaninny  brand. 

Mr.  Pencier  recently  visited  Los  An- 
geles in  the  interests  of  the  peanut 
growers.  He  states  that  this  city  an- 
nually buys  $9,000,000  worth  of  peanuts, 
mostly  from  the  Orient.  These  nutri- 
tious nuts  successfully  are  grown  In 
California,  but  are  considered  lass 
profitable  than  many  other  crops. 


New  Way  to  Rid 
Poultry  of  Lice 

Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing  Dis- 
covery    Which    Keeps    Hens  and 
Chick.  Free  From  All  Vermin 

"I  have  used  your  remarkable  l*lce  and. 
Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results,"  writes  Rev. 
O.  R.  Mente.  Methoditd  Parsonage,  New 
Washington,  Ohio.  "It  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  poultry  losses  Id  this  community.  You 
are  a  great  benefactor  to  poultry  raJsece." 
Lice  and  Mites  Go  Like  Magic 

This   amazing    new  dis- 
covery   is    Imperial  Lice 
and  Mite  Remedy.  Cumea 
In    rondenaed    liquid  form, 
to  be  used  In  fowls*  drink- 
ing water,  a  few  drops  at 
a     time.      No  more 
Ducting,    Spraying  or 
Creasing. 

Makes  T.I  re,  Mites, 
Ticks.  Fleas,  Blue 
Bugs  and  othsr  ver- 
min positively  leave 
fowls  like  magic. 
Renders  entire  flock, 
old  and  young,  immune  to  these  ex- 
pensive pent*.  KijtJMlly  good  for  Chickens, 
Ducka.  Turkeys,  <w e»e  and  Pigeons.  Quar- 
antined not  to  affect  eggs  or  flesh  of  fowls 
in  any  way.  ■  ■  ■  «■  Hene.  Pullets  and  Ohlcke 
healthier,  sturdier  and  grow  faster.  A  splen- 
did aummer  >m  tonic  and  blood  purl  fir  r. 
More  than  1  On. oof)  Poultry  Raisers  now  keep- 
ing their  flocks  free  from  vermin,  this  new 
eaay  way. 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

(Hrgulur  91  fchte  Bottle) 
Imperial  Laboratorta*.  the  manufacturers,  an  now 
making  a  Spatial  lnin-durtory  Offer  whereby  ».«■ -i"an 
obtain,  absolute  l>  free,  a  ae  aeon's  supply,  fur  the 
average  dee  fkjrk.  nf  tb-a  aruaalng  new  Lies  and 
Mite   it-- -j  ■  ■  i 

KKNl>  no  MONEY.  Jnal  your  name  and  addn -• 
to  Imperial  i  !.ii  ri»,  Papt.  728M.  Kaiua*  t'lty 
Mo.,  ami  ihev  mil  send  you  by  return  saall  two 
regular  ft  Uiilra  of  Imperial  Lice  and  Mlta  r  if 
(double  atreniiii).  When  ilte  package  containing  tits 
regular  $2  quantity  strives,  pay  the  poauuas  only  fl 
and  a  few  cents  puetaga.  liae  one  yourself  to  rid 
your  own  flock  of  tbeee  peata,  and  sell  the  other  lu  a 
neighbor-  (Inn  grtUnj  yours  free.  Or,  a  largs  a-aa 
Trial   Bottle   for   only    •  Or 

!»|MM-Ial  to  l^arge  Users 

If  you  have  -  ■  .<  '  ■  -  or  have  uelghrKi 
wish  to  go  In  with  you.  thlx  Special  Intru 
offer  appllea  »ni  4  of  the  regular  Si  •»»  hot 
an  adou  .tii»l  saving  A  large  alee  Trial  Pad 
Imperial  Whit*  ft'arrhea  Tablets  include.)  Fra, 
atats  you  want.  |hs  remits.  $4  quantity  for  ouli 
Readara  ri+k  no  nx-ney.  a*  I  iiwerlal  l^boratm 
fully  reapoiwhle  and  nationally  known  dlatrlbi 
poultry  remedies!.  Tlwy  will  refund  the  cost 
of  Ute  above  quantities*  ordered,  promptly  en 
■ny  time  within  SO  days. 


GELATIN  THAT 


I        There  In  no  ne*>d  now  to  he 

I  bothered    with    messy  pantea. 

I  My  new  geUtln  1*  the  cleanest. 

I  slmpleM    and    most  effective 

[  preparat  Inn    ever    devised  for 

I  extern)  mating    ants.      A  can 

I  placed  on  each  Htit  trail  does 

I  the  v  ork  quickly,  safely  and 

I  with  certainty,     Koch  can  la 

I  sealed  and  soldered,  safe  for 

[  children    to   handle    and  pro- 

I  t acted  from  l  ouse  pets.  No 

I  refilling.      If  you   will   place  a 

I  can  on  each  ant  trail  I  guar- 

I  an  tee   reHi.lt*   or   refund  your 

I  mom  v      You    can   doom  your 

I  antf    to    quick  extermination. 

L  lion  i    he   bothered    with  ants 

I  any  longer. 

|  l|oM»f  Imlil  *  ■ i  *■ 

I  per    can  ««*■ 

I  ti  or  more. 

I,  per    can .  .    .  ofle 

f  Orchnrd    *  > . 

1  lot-    of    I  Of) 

more    .  .  *  '  <n 

H.  W.  Mc- 
1  SPADDEN 
I         Eatsmolof  ttl 

'  708    Tewnr  Ave.. 
I         Lot    An  galea. 

MARVEL  ANT 
GELATIN* 

OUARANTEED  TO  EXTERMINATE  ANTS 


Iron  in  Comfort/ 


J^-J}  Do  yoor  IronJaff  on  yoor  p-  ■  l 
S-  w  M  In  llir  lla«  of  •  trro  wilh  Ilia 
13%  if  ]?*,  (Wwii.  HrlJ-Hratlng  Irnn  Com- 
*  pl.tr  ■„  iiMir  hm  row  u>i>  >  root 
A'    atrouata.  roar  SBSSSJ. 


•1.0 


•  of 


Coleman 
Self-Heating  Iron 


Maaaa  own  cms  from  r 
n...t.  r  (Molina.   Cloaa  a 
•  -  •  -     Simpls  and  easy  to  v 


. —  lntr.^lr'"" OaTor. 
Addm.Dosk    OD  t. 

Cofemsn  Lamp  koalas.; 
litis.  US  saw*,  tl.. 
Us  tanks.  C»lw».. 
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Angora  Goats  Increase  Crops  and  Land  Values 


Th. 
rui 

U  °n 


By  A.  C.  GAGE 

IRODUCING  mohair,  meat  and 
j  manure,     clearing     land  of 
brush  and  weeds  and  build- 
ing up  grain  fields,  the  An- 
gora goat  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and   profitable  of  all 
domestic  animals.    They  are 
I  easy  to  keep  and  their  prod- 
ucts sell  readily  at  good  prices. 

And  yet,  no  other  livestock  industry 
has  grown  more  slowly,  perhaps,  than 
the  raising  of  Angora  goats.  Neverthe- 
less, this  comparatively  new  branch  of 
animal  husbandry  continuously  has 
been  extended  each  year.  Sheep  in- 
crease or  decrease  with  the  market  for 
wool  and  mutton,  but  goats  do  not  show 
any  great  variation. 

Sixty  thousand  Angora  goats  added 
each  year  to  American  herds  is  the 
average  annual  increase  from  1910  to 
1920.  Three  and  one-half  million  is  the 
goat  population  of  the  United  States. 
Of  this  number,  California  has  115,000. 

Why  not  keep  more  Angora  goats  on 
farms  and  open  pasture  lands?  They 
are  productive,  easily  managed  and 
good  hustlers.  They  clear  land,  but 
that  is  not  their  only  utility  value. 
Readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  will  find 
interest  in  that  statement  of  William 
Riddell  and  Sons.  Willamette  Valley. 
Oregon,  farmers,  that  running  Angora 
goats  on  grain  fields  gives  increased 
yields. 

BUILDS  UP  GRAIN  LAND 


Edward  G.  Riddell  says:  "It  has  been 
shown  that  the  Angora  goat  is  the  peer 
of  any  animal  in  building  up  cultivated 
land.   We  have  proved  it. 

"For  weed  eradication  he  has  no 
equal.  Cornflower  and  plantation  do 
not  mature  seed  as  long  as  there  are, 
goats  in  the  field — they  clip  the  plants 
off  to  the  last  sprout.  Goats  work  on 
the  taller  weeds,  letting  the  smaller 
growth  get  well  rooted  before  it  is 
grazed,  thereby  assisting  its  growth. 
They  help  to  pack  the  ground  and  do 
not  weigh  enough  to  injure  the  spring- 
ing seed  in  its  germination.  Also,  they 
cover  seed  not  properly  covered  by  ma- 
chinery. 

We  run  goats  on  our  fall -sown  wheat 
from  October  to  April.  Our  land  shows 
a  marked  change  in  the  last  ten  years 
as  result  of  the  work  of  goats.  With 
rotation  of  crops  we  find  the  manure 
supplied  by  the  Angoras  while  soiling 
the  seeded  ground  with  their  hoofs,  day 
after  day,  shows  results  in  the  yield. 
The  land  is  losing  that  slaty,  slick 
look  and  is  becoming  mealy  and  mellow 
— a  pleasure  to  work  with  and  a  satis- 
faction in  production. 

FINANCIAL  FUTURE  ASSURED 

"There  1b  no  animal  on  the  farm  that 
has  a  better  future  in  a  financial  way 
Just  now  than  the  Angora  goat,  if  prop- 
erly utilized,  and  there  is  no  better 
worker  on  the  farms  of  the  country. 
If  given  a  square  deal." 

Proofs  of  Mr.  Rladell's  statements 
are:  Crops  increased,  land  made  richer, 
bigger  and*  better  goats,  with  larger 
clip  of  mohair.  Last  summer  the 
writer  saw  land  where  goats  had  been 
used,  alongside  of  laud  not  so  pastured. 
The  stand  of  grain  where  goats  were 
run  gave  XI  to  SO  bushels  per  acre. 
On  the  adjoining  land  the  yield  did  not 


Extra  long  mohair  is  used  for  making  wigs,  transformations, 
toupes,  doll  hair,  etc.,  and  sells  up  to  $20  a  pound.   This  fleece 
was  grown  in  Oregon  and  is  22  inches  long. 


exceed  12  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  employ 
goats  in  the  manner  suggested  there 
should  be  a  woodlot  or  pasture  ground 
for  the  goats  while  the  grain  is  grow- 
ing, which,  as  Mr.  Riddell  indicates, 
would  be  about  five  months  in  the  year. 
When  recognition  is  given  these  facts 
a  definite  addition  will  have  been  made 
to  annual  crop  returns. 

SMALL  FLOCKS  PREFERABLE 

Do  not  try  to  run  large  herds  of 
Angoras  in  heavy  timber  or  brush  land. 
Flocks  of  6000  to  10,000  are  readily  car- 
ried on  open  pasture,  like  the  sage- 
brush plains  of  Arizona,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  where  shinnery  (a  small  scrub 
oak)  and  other  forms  of  browse  are 
plentiful.  But  where  the  goats  may 
get  hung  up  by  the  fleece  In  thick, 
heavy  undergrowth,  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  should  be  run  together. 

Six  thousand  Angora  goats  belong- 
ing to  Thomas  L.  Morris,  Arizona 
grower,  last  year  sheared  15,000  pounds 
of  mohair,  which  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  50  cents  a  pound.  An  additional 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  droppings. 
Morris  gets  $6  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
for  goat  manure  and  realized  last  sea- 
son $3193,  net.  for  fertilizer.  This 
product  sells  for  $30  per  ton  and  up- 
ward in  Southern  California. 

W.  W.  Davis,  another  Arizona  goat 
raiser,  has  sold  400  tons  of  manure  this 
year  and  has  50  tons  accumulated  un- 
der shed.  If  range  is  near  railroad, 
goat  manure  is  a  sure  source  of  profit. 
The  demand  is  never  fully  supplied. 

California  and  other  Southwest  States 
have  room  for  millions  of  Angora  goats. 
Herders  on  open  range,  fences  on  heavy 
brush  areas,  is  the  rule.  Goats  are  sub- 
ject to  few  diseases,  needing  only  to  be 
dipped,  salted  and  shorn. 


This  prize-winning  doe  and  buck  are  the  property  of  C.  A.  Pepper  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
The  long  hair  over  the  eyes  is  considered  by  breeders  a  desirable  characteristic.  Texas 
produces  more  Angora  goats  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 


Sweet  Cherries  Proving  Beaumont's  Best  Bet 


By  WM.  R.  BUTLER 

SINGLE  enthusiast  over  a 
certain  crop  is  no  uncom- 
mon find  among  a  given 
community  group,  but  a 
district  100  per  cent  solid 
on  that  crop  is  a  pretty 
fair  indication  it  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and 
its  worth  established. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  the 
cherry  in  the  Beaumont  Valley.,  This 
new  diversified  Riverside  County  dis- 
trict, but  15  years  from  the  graln-and- 
hay  stage,  and  with  3000  acres — over 
a  fifth  of  its  area— already  planted  to 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, prunes  and  grapes,  has  found 
that  cherries  grow  better  there  than 
any  other  deciduous  fruit. 

Although  the  total  fruit  acreage  is 
made  up  of  young  trees,  one  to  14  years 
old,  the  1922  production  reached  the 
following  large  totals,  in  tons:  Apples. 
1175;  pears,  600;  cherries,  400;  peaches, 
360;  prunes,  180,  and  grapes,  218. 

STUDY     COMPARATIVE  PROFITS 

Ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  study  comparative  production  and 
profits  of  these  crops  during  the  past 
four  years.  That  the  cherry  was  and 
is  to  continue  the  leader  for  Beaumont 
Valley  was  evidenced  four  years  ago. 
when  the  citizens  staged  a  cherry  fes- 
tival, in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  sea- 
son. This  event  proved  such  a  success, 
both  in  advertising  the  eminence  of  the 
Beaumont  cherry  and  In  developing  a 
co-operative  community  spirit,  that  it 
has  grown  to  be  an  established  insti- 
tution in  the  community. 

Speaking  of  this  community  pride 
and  co-operation.  Dr.  J.  W.  Keith, 
cherry  grower  and  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  remarked:  "We 
deem  this  finding  of  ourselves  at  an 
early  stage  of  our  more  intensive  de- 
velopment of  utmost  importance  to  the 
community.  During  the  past  four  or 
five  years  our  cherry  crop  has  made 
us  more  money,  advertised  Beaumont 
Valley,  and  has  united  our  people 
more  than  any  other  one  thing. 

"To  show  how  cherries  are  getting 
our  town  folks  and  orchardists  to  'lay- 
ing Into  the  collar'  together,  let  me  tell 
you  how  our  1923  cherry  festival  is 
being  put  over.  Heretofore  practically 
all  the  funds  for  the  event  were  sup- 
plied by  townspeople.  This  year  the 
orchardists  are  contributing  cherries, 
on  the  basis  of  one  box  to  every  ton 
marketed  last  year. 

SOLVE     COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 

"We  have  a  number  of  big  com- 
munity problems  to  solve  by  united 
thought  and  effort.  Not  many  years 
ago  we  might  have  despaired  of  get- 
ting together  on  these.  The  spirit 
aroused  and  the  co-operation  estab- 
lished, all  from  enthusiasm  over  the ' 
success  of  the  cherry  crop,  insure  a 
happy  solution  of  these  problems." 

A.  L.  Davis,  temporary  manager  of 
the  Beaumont  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, was  found  at  the  co-operative 
packing  plant,  and  before  we  left  for 
a  visit  to  his  orchard  he  gave  me  the 
following  data  on  the  crop  tonnages 
handled  by  the  association  last  year: 

Cherries,  190;  plums  and  prunes,  139; 


Blossom  time  in  a  Beaumont  cherry  orchard.  These  fine  trees  belong  to  A.  L.  Davis, 
manager  of  the  Beaumont  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Eight  acres  averaged  over  two 
tons  per  acre  last  year,  mostly  Bings  and  "Tarts." 


peaches,  207;  pears,  439;  apples,  463, 
and  other  crops,  26.  Mr.  Davis  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
tonnage  handled  in  1922  was  1718  and 
In  1921  was  1022.  The  70  per  cent  in- 
crease was  not  due  to  seasonal  causes, 
but  to  new  plantings  coming  into 
bearing. 

"You  cannot  judge  Beaumont  by  the 
acreage  production  as  listed  In  the  crop 
report,"  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out.  "be- 
cause this  Is  a  new  horticultural  sec- 
tion and  our  bearing  acreage  is  small. 
The  oldest  cherry  orchard  In  the  Beau- 


Country  home  of  Dr.  A. 
G.  Toprahanian,  who  has 
a  UO-acre  orchard  of 
sweet  cherries,  prunes 
and  pears  between  Ban- 
ning and  Beaumont. 


Another  blossom  scene  in  the  Davis  orchard.  Growers  donate  one  box  of  cherries 
for  each  ton  of  fruit  groivn,  to  give  to  visitors  at  Beaumont's  annual  Cherry  Festival. 


mont  Valley  is  the  five -acre  grove  of 
15-year-old  trees  owned  by  Peter  Wigg. 
The  total  yield  from  this  orchard  last 
season  was  16  tons.  Mr.  Wlgg  grows 
the  three  popular  varieties:  Bings, 
Black  Tartarians  and  Napoleons." 

YOUNG  TREES  BEAR  WELL 

Mr.  Davis  Is  the  fortunate  owner  of 
a  4 H -acre  grove  set  to  Bings,  with 
\  few  "Tarts,"  In  1914.  This  8-year- 
old  orchard  was  loaded  with  fruit  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  The  owner  tolil 
me  It  required  1500  props  to  help  th< 
trees  support  last  year's  crop,  which 
totaled  16  tons,  1440  pounds.  He  said 
the  trees  were  bearing  a  much  bigger 
crop  this  year. 

The  elevation  of  the  Beaumont  Val- 
ley ranges  from  2600  to  3000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Although  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Colorado  Desert,  its 
efsvatlon  and  the  protection  from  hot 
winds  afforded  by  the  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Jacinto  mountain  ranges  give 
this  section  a  climatic  advantage  over 
lower  valleys  in  the  production  of  high- 
quality  cherries. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the 
Beaumont  Valley  Is  20  Inches.  This  is 
supplemented  by  a  modern  Irrigation 
system.  The  soil  Is  composed  largely 
of  decomposed  granite,  washed  down 
through  countless  ages  from  the  slopes 
of  the  near-by  mountains  and  filled 
with  humus  from  centures  of  shrub 
growth. 

SOIL  SUITED  TO  FRUIT 

Dr.  Keith,  whose  knowledge  of  cherry 
production  is  not  confined  to  his  own 
locality,  says  that  the  soil  at  Beaumont 
Is  suitable  for  growing  the  highest 
quality  cherries,  being  rich  in  humus, 
light  of  texture,  splendid  underdralnage 
as  well  as  surface  runoff,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  Iron  and  other  mineral  ele- 
ments. 

Another  extensive  grower  visited  was 
Dr.  A.  G.  Toprahanian.  vice  president 
of  the  Beaumont  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. His  orchard  of  40  acres  Is  on 
the  highway  between  Beaumont  and 
Banning.  Fourteen  acres  are  in  cher- 
ries of  the  following  varieties:  Blng. 
Tartarian,  Royal  Ann  and  Lambert. 
Eleven  acres  are  In  prunes  and  10  In 
pears.  The  Doctor's  orchard  has  been 
planted  seven  or  eight  years.  Thriftier 
trees  would  be  hard  to  find.  Dr. 
Toprahantan's  cozy  home,  surrounded 
by  well-kept  orchard  and  lawn,  typi- 
fies the  finest  In  California  country 
life. 

From  this  brief  cross-section  study 
of  Beaumont  Valley,  one  gets  the  vision 
of  the  folks  who  labor  there  In  the  In- 
terests of  a  more  stable,  more  pros- 
perous and  more  satisfying  life  on  the 
land.  As  Dr.  Keith  put*  It,  "Cherries 
are  Beaumont's  best  bet.  We  have 
growing  pains,  but  we  know  where  we 
are  going  and  we're  on  the  way — with 
cherries:" 


PRIVATE  PLANT  PATHOLOGIST 

Dr.  P.  A.  Boncquet.  former  Tulare 
County  horticultural  commissioner,  is 
now  serving  the  fruit  growers  of  that 
section  as  a  private  plant  pathologist. 
He  has  discontinued  his  periodical,  the 
California  Plant  Pathologist.  Growers 
are  now  forced  to  pay  direct  for  all 
the  advice  and  Information  which  they 
obtain  from  this  eminent  Belgian  au- 
thority on  plant  diseases. 


Milk  Cows  Pay  for  Five-Hundred-Dollar  Land 


JVhite   Builds  High   Producing  Herd 

THE  story  of  how  E.  L.  White  in  fifteen  years  rose 
from  milk  wagon  driver  to  owner  of  a  three- 
quarter-million-dollar  dairy  is  a  typical  tale  of  agri- 
cultural achievement  in  the  Golden  West.  Hard  work 
and  common  sense  won  conspicuous  success,  by  methods 
here  described.  — The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


m 


power 
success 


HILE  many  farmers  complain 
— and  with  reason — of  hard 
conditions    and    the  almost 
insurmountable  6  b  s  t  a  c  1  e  s 
which  bar  the  path  to  Inde- 
pendence,    others  progress 
rapidly  along  the  highway  of 
agricultural   achievement  to 
positions     of     wealth  and 
What  is  the  secret  of  their 
By  what  methods  have  they 
wooed  and  won  the  fickle  goddess  of 
fortune? 

Instead  of  attributing  success  to 
good  luck  and  failure  to  a  peculiarly 
unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, would  It  not  be  well  to  Inquire 
into  the  processes  by  which  some  farm- 
ers forge  so  rapidly  ahead?  All  the 
plans  and  ideas  of  these  leaders  will 
not  be  found  applicable  to  other  work- 
ers along  similar  lines,  but  valuable 
pointers  are  always  picked  up  when 
this  kind  of  an  investigation  Is  con- 
ducted. 

E.  L.  White,  who  Is  said  by  Exten- 
sion Service  specialists  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  dairymen  In  South- 
ern California,  came  here  fifteen  years 
ago  from  Kansas.  His  first  work  .  was 
driving  a  milk  wagon  for  a  Los  Angeles 
creamery  company. 


MANAGES  BRANCH  CREAMERY 


From  a  driver's  seat  the  young  Kan  - 
san  newcomer  was  promoted  until  he 
finally  occupied  the  manager's  chair 
of  a  branch  creamery.  But  White  did 
not  regard  his  new  position  as  a  swivel- 
chair  Job,  spending  a  good  spare  of 
his  time  "out  on  location,"  building 
up  the  business  until  there  were  3000 
milk  customers. 

In  spite  of  the  alleged  plethoric 
profits  In  milk  merchandizing,  White 
left  the  creamery  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products,  which  work 
was  more  to  his  liking  and  promised 
greater  financial  rewards.  A  tract  two 
miles  west  of  Burbank  was  purchased 
and  added  to  until  It  comprised  a  half 
section  of  land.  The  cost  ranged  from 
3400  to  $500  an  acre. 

A  herd  of  cows  was  acquired  and 
increased  until  it  now  numbers  be- 
tween 300  and  400,  with  126  heifers. 
Butterfat  production  kept  pace  with 
Increased  numbers,  the  average  quan- 
tity which  each  cow  now  has  to  her 
credit  being  418  pounds.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  better  yield  than  that  credited 
the  best  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys  In 
one  of  the  leading  dairy  districts  of 
California. 

White's  cows  are  nearly  alh  grade 
Holstelns,  yet  they  have  won  a  silver 
cup  for  producing  more  butterfat  in  a 
year  than  any  other  herd  of  60  or  more 
cows  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Test- 
ing Association,  which  comprises  4000 
animals.  The  Farm  Bureau  awarded 
White  a  silver  cup  for  making  this 


record,  and  also  for  having  the  five 
highest  producing  cows  In  the  county. 

Mr.  White,  by  the  way.  Is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  a 
firm  believer  In  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganized agriculture. 

How  does  It  happen  that  this  Bur- 
bank  dairyman's  cows  are  giving  such 
large  quantities  of  rich  milk?  Such 
things  don't  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Sonoma  County  Pedigrees  Productive  Poultry 

System  of  Registry  Based  on  Egg  Production  Adopted  by  TV orld  Famous 


ONOMA  COUNTY  poultrymen, 
realizing  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples apply  to  poultry  breed- 
ing as  to  any  other  kind  of 
livestock  breeding,  are  making 
greatlv  Increased  use  of  the 
trap  nest,  and  recently  have 

 „  started  a  poultry  registry  as- 

Bociation,  to  register  individuals  of  egg- 
producing  merit.  This  organization  is 
bound  to  have  far-reaching  results.  The 
poultry  world  is  now  demanding  honest 
pedigreed  poultry  stock;  the  kind  on 
Which  the  trap-nest  pedigree  can  be 
traced. 

A  review  of  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive egg  and  poultry  situation  here  on 
die  Pacific  Coast  strongly  points  to  the 
fact  that  economical  production  is  go- 
ing to  be  un  Increasingly  important  fac- 
tor in  meeting  the  competition  of  the 
world  on  the  export  niHrket.  This  is 
particularly  true  because  the  methods 
Of  marketing  eggs  here  are  probably 
better  than  those  employed  in  other 
poultry  producing  sections  of  the  United 
Slates.  Consequently,  while  poultrymen 
should  n.)  doubt  continue  to  study  and 
Improve  marketing  methods,  yet  eco- 
nomical production  undoubtedly  offers 
the  greatest  field  for  improvement  and 
Increased  returns  to  the  poultrymen. 

PRODUCTIVENESS   COUNTS  MOST 

While  the  cost  of  unit  production  in 
the  poultry  business  is  affected  by  many 
conditions,  it  has  been  clearly  evident 
for  some  time  that  ru>  factor  has  a 
more  far-reaching  influence  on  cost 
than  the  productiveness  .  of  the  Indi- 
vidual bird.  It  requires  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eggs  to  pay  for  feed,  labor,  In- 
surance, depreciation,  restocking,  etc. 
Profitable  production  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  having  a  safe  margin  of  eggs 
over  the  number  required  to  meet  cost 
of  production  and  the  more  eggs  per 
bird  the  greater  the  remuneration. 

increased  production,  both  of  the  in- 
dividual and  in  the  flock.  Is  primarily  a 
problem  of  breeding.  The  new  registry 
association  aims  to  give  point,  direction 
and  encouragement  to  the  breeding  of 
poultry  along  lines  of  greatly  increased 
Individual  and  flock  production.  The 
■toady  growth  of  the  organization  dem- 
onstrates the  Interest  and  confidence  in 
pedigroo  breeding  by  the  poultry  breed- 
ers of  Sonoma  County. 

This  project  was  Htarted  by  the  poul- 


Producers — Ignore  Fine  Feather  Fanciers 

By  MELVIN  W.  BUSTER, 


Assistant  Sonoma  County  Agent 


try  department  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
the  spring  of  1922  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  record  of  high  egg  pro- 
ducing fowls  of  the  county  and  also  to 
inspire  greater  confidence  not  only  in 
the  value  but  the  necessity  of  trap  nest 
and  pedigree  poultry  breeding. 

There  are  572  birds,  228  females  and 
344  males,  registered  in  the  association. 


The  minimum  record  to  permit  a  bird 
being  registered  in  the  primary  section 
has  been  set  at  200  marketable  eggs  in 
365  days  in  the  pullet  year  and  180  eggs 
the  second  year.  For  qualification  in 
the  advanced  registry  section,  a  mini- 
mum of  250  marketable  eggs  in  365  days 
is  required. 

The    birds    are    divided    Into  two 


This  advanced  registry  cock  of 
Ernest  Williams,  Sebastopol,  has 
to  his  credit  11  daughters,  each 
with  a  yearly  record  of  250  eggs 
or  more. 


With  302  eggs  to  her  credit  in 
861*  days,  this  hen — ivhich  be- 
longs to  D.  B.  Walls  of  Petaluma 
— %cas  admitted  to  advanced 
registry  in  the  Sonoma  County 
Association. 


classes:  those  holding  records  in  offi- 
cial egg-laying  contests  and  those 
w  hose  production  has  been  recorded  on 
private  poultry  ranches. 

Purebred  males  six  months  of  age  or 
older,  in  good  physical  condition  and 
vigorous,  without  blemishes,  whose 
dams  have  an  authentic  yearly  record 
of  200  eggs  or  better,  and  sired  by  a 
male  from  a  dam  having  an  authentio 
.yearly  record  of  200  eggs  or  better,  are 
eligible  to  registry. 

The  advanced  registry  includes  hens 
with  a  yearly  record  of  250  eggs  or  bet- 
ter and  two  classes  of  males:  those  that 
have  at  least  ten  registered  daughters 
and  purebred  males  six  months  of  age 
or  older  in  good  physical  condition  and 
vigorous,  without  blemishes,  whose 
dams  have  an  authentic  yearly  record 
of  250  eggs  or  better,  and  sired  by  a 
male  from  a  dam  having  au  authentio 
yearly  record  of  250  eggs  or  better. 

While  the  rules  governing  home-made 
records  and  their  inspection  is  such 
that  the  utmost  confidence  is  placed 
in  them,  nevertheless  it  is  believed  that 
the  official  egg-laying  contest  records 
are  much  more  valuable. 

'  BREEDERS  FURNISH  AFFIDAVIT 

In  registering  birds  the  breeders  are 
required  to  furnish  an  affidavit  certify- 
ing to  the  pedigree  of  the  males  and  the 
trap-nest  record  of  the  females.  The 
registry  association  supplies  the  breeder 
with  a  certificate  of  registration  for 
each  bird  and  places  a  sealed  leg  band 
on  each  fowl  registered.  All  applica- 
tions for  registration  are  subject  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  associa- 
tion; therefore,  all  birds  accepted  must 
meet  strict  requirements  of  physical 
condition,  color,  etc.,  as  well  as  pedigree 
and  production. 

A  total  number  of  twenty-six  White 
Leghorn  breeders  have  stock  registered 
in  the  association.   These  include: 

Sixty  females  in  class  A  of  the  pri- 
mary registry,  with  official  egg-laying 
contest  records  of  200  to  250  eggs. 

Sixty-one  hens  in  class  B  of  the  pri- 
mary registry,  with  home  records  of 
200  to  250  eggs. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  males  in 
the  primary  registry  with  pedigree  of 
200  to  250  eggs  on  both  sides  of  an- 
cestry. 

Thirty  females    (Continued  to  Page  9.) 


What  Is  the  Dairy  Council  Doing  for  the  Producer? 


Heve, 
ma  no 
It  Is 


LMOST  every  one  who  keeps 
in  touch  with  agriculture  In 
California  knows  about  the 
California  Dairy  Council,  but 
many  farmers  have  an  incor- 
rect Impression  of  its  purpose 
and  functions. 

This  body  Is  not,  as  Some  of 
our   readers   apparently  be- 
an organization  of  dlstributors.and 
facturers  of  dairy  products.  Rather 
a  clearing  house  of  information 
for  the  entire  in- 
dustry— and  this,  of 
course.  Includes 
that   most  impor- 
tant  factor,  the 
producer. 

Every  dairy  farm- 
er, therefore,  should 
support  the  council 
and  Its  work. 
Thirteen  of  Its  di- 
rectors are  owners 
of  producing  dairy 
herds,  and  dairy- 
men In  all  parts  <ot 
the  State  are  mem- 
bers, but  It  Is  the 
ambition  of  Sam  H. 
Greene,  secretary- 
manager,  to  In- 
crease the  producer 
membership  to  100 
per  cent. 

When  the  or- 
gan 1  z  a  tlon  was 
launched  after  the 
war  the  publlo  had 
been  educated  away 
from  the  consump- 
tion of  butter  by 
the  Food  Adminis- 
tration; In  fact,  a 
pamphlet  published 
by  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  that 
time  openly  advo- 
cated the  use  of 
oleomargarine!  As 
a  result  of  the  fat- 
saving  campaigns 


"Inside  Information"  on  the  Numerous  Activities 
of  a  Remarkable  Institution 

By  JAMES  C.  KNOLL IX 


during  the  war.  the  demand  for  milk 
and  all  dairy  products  decreased,  and 
an  antagonistic  frame  of  mind  towards 
the  Industry  was  engendered. 

Within  eighteen  months  the  Dairy 
Council  cleared  up  this  situation,  and 
both  the  consumption  and  production 
of  dairy  products  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease ever  since. 

GIGANTIC   SCHOOL  SURVEY 


*  i  ri  I'ury.Manaoi'f 
alitoraia  D»iry  Council 


The  first  Important  work  of  the 
council  was  to  conduct  the  greatest 
milk  survey  ever  attempted  In  America. 
More  than  300,000  school  children  In 
eight  principal  California  cities  were 
weighed,  tested  and  questioned,  and  the 
co-operation  of  school  authorities  and 
parents  secured  In  studying  nutrition. 
Before  this  survey  was  made  no  milk 
was  used  In  the  schools.  Now  60,000 
half  pint  bottles  a  day  are  distributed 
among  school  children  throughout  the 
State. 

In  advocating  wider  use  of  milk,  the 
dairy  Interests,  unlike  other  dealers  in 
food  products,  can  cite  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  nutrition,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  exaggeratea  or  misleading 
statements,  can  show  that  milk  Is  the 
fundamental  and  complete  food  most 
valuable  to  mankind.  The  work  of  the 
Dairy  Council,  therefore,  takes  on 
humanitarian  significance,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dairyman  as  a  producer  of 
extreme  social  and  economic  impor- 
tance la  made  more  apparent. 

"But  why,"  la  asked,  "are  so  many 
dairymen  losing  money  or  barely  mak- 
ing a  living?  Why  are  there  so  many 
failures  In  the  dairy  business  In  Cali- 
fornia?" 

The  answer  is  found  In  the  next  Im- 
portant field  of  Dairy  Council  endeavort 
that  of  educating  the  producer  and  lm- 


£'difor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

proving  production  methods.  Here  is 
the  way  Sam  Greene  summarizes  the 
situation: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  a  dairyman 
should  not  make  money  in  California. 
We  are  importing  more  dairy  products 
than  we  export.  We  have,  the  finest 
climatic  and  marketing  conditions  to 
be  found  in  America.  The  California 
dairv  farmer  gets  the  highest  average 
price  for  butterfat  in  the  world.  IF 
ANY  DAIRYMAN  IS  NOT  MAKING 
MONEY  HERE.  IT'S  HIS  OWN  FAULT. 
We  cannot  expect  to  make  the  public 
pay  for  boarder  cows  and  scrub  bulls. 
The  Dairy  Council  is  supporting  the 
program  of  the  University  Extension 
Service,  whose  object  is  to  increase  the 
average  production  of  California  dairy 
cows  to  265  pounds  of  butter  fat  by 
1930.  The.  man  who  has  160-pound  cows 
and  makes  no  effort  to  improve  his 
herd  cannot  blame  any  one  but  him- 
self for  failure  to  get  ahead. 

"In  sections  where  foreign  or  back- 
ward dairymen  do  not  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  better  methods,  we  are 
trying  to  reach  them  through  the  land- 
owners (in  the  case  of  tenant  farmers), 
through  the  bankers,  and  through  the 
chambers  of  commerce." 

As  an  example  of  the  varied  activities 
of  the  Dairy  Council,  Mr.  Greene  re- 
cently visited  San  Lui9  Obispo  County 
and  addressed  a  gathering  of  high 
school  teachers  on  the  importnnce  of 
milk  in  the  diet;  spoke  to  agricultural 
classes  on  opportunities  for  dairying  In 
various  parts  of  the  State;  pointed  out 
to  the  chambers  or  commerce  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  county 
comes  from  dairying,  and  urged  greater 
Interest  in  the  dairy  farmer  and  his 
problems;  showed  the  land-owners  how, 
by  drawing  up  the  proper  kind  of  lease, 
they  could  aid  both  themselves  and  their 


tenants  to  increase  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  council  has  distributed  several 
thousand  copies  of  standard  books  on 
diet  and  nutrition;  encouraged  the  ap- 
pointment of  public  nurses  and  nutri- 
tion experts  in  the  schools;  brought  to 
this  State  world-famous  authorities  to 
speak  before  civic  bodies,  clubs  and 
teachers'  organizations;  promoted  com- 
munity projects,  such  as  the  recent 
"Better  Sires  Campaigns";  sponsored 
favorable  and  fought  unfavorable  legis- 
lation at  Sacramento;  co-operated  with 
university  and  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  workers;  secured  the  co-op- 
eration of  many  bankers,  and  through 
Its  publicity  department  distributed  a 
vast  amount  of  information  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

DISTRIBUTE  FREE  LITERATURE 

By  addressing  Robert  E.  Jones  of  the 
Orchard  and  Farm  staff,  who  has  charge 
of  this  phase  of  Dairy  Council  work, 
any  reader  may  secure  copies  of  pam- 
phlets entitled.  "Talks  to  Dairymen." 
which  explain  how  the  organization  is 
financed,  how  it  is  managed,  what  it 
hopes  to  accomplish,  and  how  new 
members  may  help  the  cause.  Mr.  Jones' 
address  is  216  Pine  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  important  point  concerning  the 
Dairy  Council,  from  the  producers'  point 
of  view,  is  this:  No  dairyman,  individ- 
ually, or  even  through  a  small  local 
group,  possibly  can  hop*  to  accomplish 
the  things  which  are  done  with  compar- 
ative ease  by  a  big,  representative  coun- 
cil, supported  by  the  entire  Industry.  It 
is  Mr.  Greene's  ambition  impartially  to 
serve  the  cow-owner,  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer,  the  creameryman,  the  re- 
tail distributor,  the  wholesaler,  the 
dealer  In  machinery  and  equipment. 
They  have  common  problems.  That 
which  benefits  one,  helps  all.  And  that 
which  helps  the  whole  industry  aids 
all  classes  of  farmers  and  the  entire 
Nation.  For  "the  dairy  cow  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  agricultural  arch." 
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HEAVY  LAND  FOR  INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION 
That  much  of  the  heavy,  "adobe"  soil  of  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  California  eventually  will  be  tilled 
In  small  units  by  intensive  producers,  is  the  opinion 
Of  a  soil  expert  who  has  given  much  study  to  the 
question.  "Soils  which  are  avoided  now  because 
they  are  hard  to  handle,  may  prove  to  be  the  rich- 
est producers,"  says  this  investigator.  "It  is  only 
a  matter  of  working  the  heavy  soil  at  just  the  right 
time.  The  fertility  is  there,  but  it  can  be  mined 
only  when  the  land  is  divided  into  small  units. 
The  man  with  a  few  acres  of  such  soil,  by  working 
It  up  when  it  is  in  the  right  condition,  can  produce 
a  seed-bed  that  will  reward  him  abundantly." 


KING  GEORGE  GETS  CALIFORNIA  ORANGES. 
The  difference  between  a  monarchical  and  a 
democratic  country  is  well  illustrated  by  the  diffi- 
culty recently  experienced  by  C.  B.  McClosky.  Cali- 
fornia Valencia  orange  grower,  in  giving  two  boxes 
of  his  product  to  England's  ruler.  Detectives  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  McClosky  was  trying 
to  poison  the  king. 

The  American  whs  arrested,  taken  to  Scotland  Yard 
and  forced  to  eat  three  of  his  own  oranges — te  prove 
that  the  fruit  did  not  contain  poison.  After  the 
official  protectors  of  His  Royal  Highness  had  spent  . 
three  days  in  carefully  considering  the  matter,  the 
enterprising  citrus  grower  was  permitted  to  present 
his  gift  to  the  king. 

President  Harding  frequently  receives  gifts  of 
food  and  other  articles,  which  donors  have  no 
trouble  in  having  accepted. 

DEHYDRATION  COMING  INTO  ITS  OWN 
Interest  in  dehydration  among  fruit  growers 
Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  One  manufacturer 
of  evaporators  who  sold  his  first  outfit  last  season 
about  June  first,  reports  the  sale  up  to  June  first 
this  year  of  more  than  twenty  plants.  It  is  said 
ten  dehydraters  have  been  installed  in  one  small 
prune  district  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Any 
grower  who  has  lost  half  a  crop  because  of  bad 
weather  can  see  the  advisability  of  eliminating  this 
risk — and  we  now  have  dehydrators  which  do  the 
work  without  fuss  or  trouble,  turn  out  a  product 
far  superior  in  quality,  flavor  and  cleanliness  to  the 
sun-dried  fruit,  and  meet  every  requirement  of  the 
California  producer.  We  venture  the  prediction  that 
dehydrated  fruit  eventually  will  command  such  a 
premium  among  discriminating  consumers  that  sun- 
drying  in  this  State  will  become  practically  ob- 
solete! 

BONDED  AGRICULTURAL  ENTERPRISES 
The  sale  of  bonds  to  finance  livestock,  fruit 
growing  and  other  agricultural  enterprises,  while 
by  no  means  a  new  development,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  general.  A  number  of  farming  corpora- 
tions, having  large  assets  in  land,  equipment  and 
stock,  have  floated  through  investment  houses 
good  sized  bond  issues,  and  the  financial  agencies 
report  an  eager  demand  for  desirable,  recommended 
securities  of  this  sort. 

Only  recently  an  important  deal  was  consum- 
mated in  the  Sacramento  Valley  by  A.  H.  Quat- 
man  and  associates,  who  will  develop  6000  acres 
of  the  old  Moulton  ranch  near  Butte  City.  The 
sale  of  bonds  was  authorized  only  after  most  rigid 
appraisal  and  investigation  by  State  and  financial 
authorities.  Diversified  farming  on  a  big  scale, 
with  plenty  of  money  for  improvements,  will  char- 
acterize the  operations  of  this  company.  Its  suc- 
cessful launching  is  deemed  of  extreme  importance 
and,  It  is  believed,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  development  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


CHEAP  POWER  FUEL  FOR  FARMERS. 
Fuel  alcohol,  made  from  molasses  and  corn,  at 
six  and  seven  cents  a  gallon.  Who  said  so?  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  expert.  Cornstalks  and  cull 
potatoes,  being  waste  products,  might  be  used  to 
manufacture  even  cheaper  fuel.  Can  it  be  done? 
It  Is  being  done  in  Germany,  where  there  are 
70,000  stills,  most  of  them  used  by  farmers  in  mak- 
ing cheap  power  fuel,  according  to  the  Congresional 
Record. 

Why  are  not  American  farmers  making  cheap 
power  fuel?  After  scientists  had  perfected  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  alcohol  from  cornstalks,  cull 
potatoes  and  other  refuse  products  an  effort  was 
made  to  legalize  the  distilling  of  denatured  alcohol 
by  farmers.*  Congress  finally  enacted  such  a  law, 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  producers  of  dis- 
tillate and  gasoline.  Then  there  was  rejoicing  in 
the  agricultural  camp. 

Farmers  thought  they  had  solved  the  problem  of 
cheap  fuel  for  their  tractors  and  gas  engines.  But 
their  Joy  was  short  lived.  Producers  of  competitive 
fuel  prevailed  upon  the  Government  to  issue  152 — 
count  'em! — regulations,  governing  the  operation 
of  farm  fuel  stills.  These  rules  were  so  numerous 
and  difficult  to  follow  that  farmers  gave  up  the  fight 
in  despair  and  have  continued  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distillate  and  gasoline  makers. 

Last  Autumn  tens  of  millions  of  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, which  might  have  been  used  to  tnake  cheap 
power  fuel,  went  to  waste. 


"What's  New?' '—jS^Z^^ 
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Serve  Ripe  Olives  Free 

UR1NG  the  past  few  months  the  California 
Olive  Association  has  presented  more  than 
500  leading  men's  and  women's  clubs  of  the  United 
States  with  generous  quantities  of  ripe  olives,  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  consumers  of  the  superi- 
ority of  ripe  fruit  over  the  green  product. 

Women  Harvest  Hay  Crop 

FINDING  it  Impossible  to  hire  help,  Mrs.  Kate 
Russ  and  Mrs.  John  White  of  Bellevue  (Sonoma 
(County)  recently,  cocked  their  twenty-acre  hay 
crop.  The  neighbors,  who  also  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  needed  labor,  say  the 
women's  hay  was  perfectly  shocked. — K.  R. 

Spraying  Trees  From  Balloons 

BECAUSE  of  the  success  of  aeroplane  spraying, 
tests  are  to  be  made  with  balloon  spraying  this 
summer,  by  the  1'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Poisonous  dust  will  be  used  to  kill  gypsy  moths  in 
New  England  forests.  Millions  of  valuable  shade, 
ornamental  and  forest  trees  have  been  killed  or 
greatly  injured  by  the  pest  mentioned. 

Farm  Bureau  Movie  Shows 

THE  Farm  Bureau  is  giving  a  series  of  free  mov- 
ing picture  shows  in  Los  Angeles  County,  to 
illustrate  the  work  being  carried  on  in  California 
by  this  organization.  A  first  class  feature  photo- 
play is  included  In  each  evening's  entertainment. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  such  shows  given  in  the 
State  last  year  proved  unique  and  interesting. 

Ship  Many  Spring  Lambs 

IT  IS  estimated  that  Idaho  will  ship  1.500,000  lambs 
this  year;  Utah,  600,000:  Nevada,  350.000;  Cali- 
fornia. 250.000.  The  Arizona  lamb  crop  was  100  per 
cent,  while  the  Nevada  crop  was  80  per  cent,  which 
Is  10  per  cent  higher  than  normal.  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  lambs  were  three  weeks  late  in  reaching 
the  Chicago  market,  due  to  unusually  cold,  wet 
weather. 

Yolo  Raising  More  Sugar  Beets 

A CONSIDERABLY  larger  acreage  of  sugar  beets 
Is  being  grown  in  Yolo  County  this  year  than 
last.  In  the  Clarksburg  district  3800  acres  of  beets 
are  expected  to  yield  65,000  tons,  according  to  a 
representative  of  the  Alvarado  refinery.  The  yield 
last  year  was  seventeen  tons  per  acre.  Bigger  yields 
and  better  prices  are  anticipated  this  year. 

Increase  Almond  Membership 

THE  membership  of  the  California  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  has  been  increased  600  during 
the  past  year,  being  now  3105.  Indications  are  that 
the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the  organization 
will  be  harvested  this  year,  some  estimates  placing 
the  expected  tonnage  at  25  per  cent  higher  than 
that  which  was  signed  up  under  the  five-year  pool- 
ing agreement. 

Short  Staple  Replaces  Pima 

IN  spite  of  the  fancy  price  procured  for  Pima  long- 
staple  cotton.  Arizona  growers  are  discarding  this 
variety  for  the  short  staple  kinds,  because  the  latter 
yields  so  many  more  pounds  per  acre.  The  acreage 
of  Pima  is  less  than  last  year  by  38  per  cent,  while 
the  area  planted  to  short  staple  cotton  shows  an 
increase  of  343  per  cent,  the  net  gain  in  cotton  acre- 
age being  27  per  cent. 

Prizes  for  Puncture  Vines 

PRIZES  amounting  to  $20  have  been  offered  by 
the  Durham  Farm  Center  to  school  children  for 
assisting  in  the  eradication  of  the  puncture  vine, 
so-called  on  account  of  its  ' unfortunate  habit  of 
puncturing  auto  tires.  The  plants  are  brought  to 
the  Durham  Hotel  In  bundles  of  100  and  the  stand- 
ing of  contestants  chalked  up  on  a  bulletin  board, 
daily  changes  indicating  how  the  children  are 
running. 

Import  Chilean  Grapes,  Pears 

THREE  HUNDRED  crates  of  grapes  and  a  quan- 
tity of  pears  recently  were  shipped  from  Val- 
paraiso. Chill,  to  San  Francisco  and  sold  In  the 
latter  city.  The  pears  went  fast,  some  bringing 
$5.50  a  box.  The  grapes  arrived  In  poor  condition 
and  had  to  be  repacked.  A  few  brought  $1  to  $1.25 
a  box.  but  most  of  them  sold  for  considerably  under 
one  dollar.  The  shipment  was  made  at  the  end  of 
the  Chilean  fruit  season  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  made  to  San  Francisco. 

Bringing  in  Foreign  Beans 

AS  a  result  of  the  high  value  of  the  American 
dollar  on  foreign  exchanges,  there  have  been 
heavy  Importations  of  beans  into  the  United  States 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Madagascar  limas  were  sold  3  cents  below  the 
price  of  California  limas.  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  foreign  pintos  and  those  grown 
in  Colorado  and  Mexico  was  even  more  in  favor  of 
the  former,  despite  the  tariff  tax.  The  result  was  a 
slight  slump  in  the  domestic  bean  market. 

Prices  on  the  new  bean  crop  are  expected  to  be 
considerably  higher  than  those  which  prevailed  last 
year,  due  to  depleted  stocks,  smaller  acreage  and 
dry  weather. 


i.TNSTEAD  of  trading  $2 
1  cross-roads  grocery  fo 


Extend  Cooperative  Operations 

AS  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Harris-Unman 
and  Duval  bills  by  the  last  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  it  Is  expected  that  some  of  the 
cooperative  marketing  associations  will  extend 
their  opera  tl  ana  by  handling  products  for  non- 
members,  a  service  they  previously  were  unable  to 
perform. 

Chickens  Relish  Soy  Beans 

AN  acre  of  soy  beans  planted  in  a  walnut  orchard 
by  a  Marin  County  pqultrynian  eagerly  .were 
eaten  by  laying  hens,  which  relished  both  the  plants 
and  beans?  The  latter  were  preferred  to  grain  The 
owner  considered  soy  beans  equal  in  nutritive  value 
to  meat  scrap  and  much  cheaper,  as  well  as  more 
wholesome. 

Artificial  Versus  Sun  Drying 

THE  number  of  California  dehydrating  plants  in- 
creased forty-eight  last  year,  now  numbering 
180.  The  dried  tonnage  was  three  times  that  of 
1921.  A  number  of  prune  glowers  have  built  de- 
hydrating plants  and  planted  their  dry  yard*  to 
fruit  trees. 

It  is  claimed  that  fruit  artificially  dried  is  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  that  dried  in  the  sun.  weighs  more, 
is  more  cheaply  produced  and  is  never  damaged  by 
rain  during  the  process  of  dehydration.  Buyers  dis- 
criminate against  dehydrated  apricots,  although  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  cleaner  and  better  flavin  i  d 
than  those  tlried  in  the  sun. 

Irrigation  for  Lassen  County 

RECENTLY  there  was  completed  near  Litchfield 
(Lassen  County)  an  irrigation  project  which  Is 
taking  250  second  feet  of  water  from  Eagle  Lake 
through  an  eight-foot  tunnel  70»o  feet  long  and 
spreading  it  over  2.1,000  acres  in  the  Baxter  Creek 
and  Tule  districts. 

The  cost  amounts  to  $50  an  acre  which  is  to  be 
paid  by  1943.  The  work  was  financed  by  Leon  Hly. 
who  sold  the  bonds  at  5  pet  cent  discount  and  gave 
a  bond  of  $1,000,000  that  he  would  complete  the 
project  as  specified. 

The  lake,  which  now  covers  29.000  acres,  loses 
four  feet  of  water  each  year  I.y  evaporation.  It  Is 
planned  to  lower  the  lake  45  feet,  which  will  reduce 
the  area  one-third  and  save  u  great  deal  of  tha 
moisture  which  now  evaporates  from  the  surface. 

Women  Sell  Eggs  Cooperatively 

worth  of  eggs  at  the 

grocery  for  50  cents  worth  of 
canned  goods,  the  farm  women  of  America  should 
adopt  the  cooperative  sales  plan  of  Pacific  Coast 
egg  producers,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  a 
premium  of  2  to  4  cents  a  dozen  on  the  New  York 
market."  declared  Aaron  Sapiro,  at  a  recent  mar- 
keting conference  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  held  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sapiro  stated  that  the  egg  market  of  the 
Middle  West  was  controlled  hy  five  Chicago  pack- 
ers and  »)hat  farmers  must  stop  dumping  eggs  Into 
these  men's  hands,  who  force  down  the  price  Since 
most  of  the  eggs  of  the  country  are  gathered  and 
sold  by  farm  women,  the  latter  have  taken  Hteps 
to  form  a  national  egg  marketing  association  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  conditions. 

Ship  Apples  to  South  America 

INSTEAD  of  sending  Pacific  Coast  apples  hy  rail 
to  New  York  and  reshlpping  them  by  boat  to  Rio 
Janeiro.  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  fruit  Is  to  be 
sent  by  an  all-water  route  through  the  Panama 
Canal  direct  to  South  American  markets,  if  present 
plans  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  are  carried  out. 
Passenger  ships  are  to  be  used,  with  cold  storage 
space  reserved  for  fruits.  This  is  expected  to  re- 
duce transportation  costs  15  ner  cent  and -inci  •■  i -e 
the  demand  much  more  than  that  amount,  trT~lliai 
the  fruit  will  reach  consumers  in  better  condition.  - 
as  well  as  at  lower  cost. 

Apples  of  only  fair  quality  retail  in  South  Amer- 
ica at  6  to  9  cents  each.  This  high  price  restricts 
consumption.  The  fbtal  apple  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  125,000  barrels  an- 
nually. The  main  shipping  season  is  November  and 
December,  fhllean  apples  are  maiketed  from  Janu- 
ary to  April. 

An  Automatic  Tray  Stacker 

A LABOR  saver  now  being  Installed  by  a  number 
of  prune"  growers  in  Central  California  Is  an 
automatic  tray  stacker,  operated  In  conjunction 
with  the  dipper  and  grader.  The  grower  who  has 
one  of  these  outfits,  equipped  with  a  spreader,  and 
who  dehydrates  his  fruit,  possesses  the  last  word  in 
mechanical  equipment.  Although  rather  expensive 
perhaps  for  the  small  grower.- the  outfit  la  said  to 
pay  for  itself  on  a  large  ranch. 

This  equipment  Includes  a  specially  designed, 
re  vol  \  ing  drum  type  of  dipper,  which  has  thoroughly 
proved  its  efficiency  in  prune  dipping  during  the 
past  seasons.  It  Is  also  equipped  with  a  prii  ker 
board  and  changeable  screens  for  green  grading. 
To  insure  absolute  cleaning  of  the  green  fruit  be- 
fore It  is  dipped  in  the  boiling  solution  or  lye,  this 
machine  has  an  extra  long  (six  feet)  clean-nut 
screen  oxer  which  the  fruit  travels  before  It  Is  fed 
into  the  rotary  dipper. 

The  trays  are  fed  to  the  dipper  and  grader  from 
the  trucks  of  empty  trays  on  roller  conveyors, 
where  the  prunes  are  spread  evenly  over  the  whets 
tray  hy  an  automatic  spreader  The  loaded  tru  ys 
then  are  rolled  on  to  the  feeding  chains,  which  carry 
them  from  the  dipper  and  grader  to  the  automatic 
tray  atacker,  where  they  are  stacked  In  perfectly 
even  atacks  on  the  trucks  ready  to  carry  them  Into 
the  evaporator. 
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Quality  First  on  This  Ranch 

Fine  Figs  and  Honest  Oranges  Prove  Bulwark 
Against  Menace  of  Price  Fluctuations 


AN  APPARENT  "freak  of  nature" 
proved  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
C.   E.   Goodale.  prominent  fruit 
grower  and  packer,  of  Lemoncove,  Cal. 

Frequently  when  nursery  stock  de- 
velop* into  trees  not  true  to  name,  the 
buyer  and  the  nurseryman  come  to 
Bonis,  if  not  to  blows.  But  when  Mr. 
Htoodale  secured  some  so-called  "Black 
Hpssion"  figs  about  12  years  ago,  even 
Hhough  they  seemed  different  from  or- 
■inary  Black  Missions,  he  acquirea*  a 
^ery  valuable  asset. 

w  The  nurseryman  who  raised  them 
Krtlll  maintains  stoutly  they  are  Black 

Missions.  Another  nurseryman,  equally 
Brominent,  insists  they  are  Black  San 
»edros.  Rather  than  argue  with  either 
E)f  these  men  (whose  authority  ap- 
fceareil  to  be  unquestioned),  Goodale 
^compromised  by  marketing  his  fig  as 
■he  "Goodale  Bftck."  It  Is  said  at  least 
Kne  commercial  tree  propagator  has 
Secured  a  large  number  of  cuttings, 
I  and  it  is  intimated  that  a  new  and 
Bitter  fig,  resembling  both  the  stand- 
lard  blacks,  yet  superior  to  either,  may 
Ka  introduced  generally  as  a  result  of 
■his  "happenstance"  on  the  Goodale 
p-ancli. 

f  Just  what  conditions  brought  about 
the  tfmisual  development  of  these  trees 
J  is  a  matter  of  conjec  ture.  Some  ob- 
•aervers  believe  the  climatic  and  soil 
Conditions  had  something  to  do  with  It. 

LARGE    ANNUAL.  YIELD 

\    At  any  rate,  the  five  acres  of  trees 
lare  producing  annually  from  20  to  30 
lions  of  fresh  figs  and  10  to  15  tons 
[dried,  all  of  which  command  a  premium 
IbecHiise    of    their    exceptional  quality. 
■Although  as  much  as  50  cents  a  pound 
,  has   been  realized  for  the  fresh  fruit. 
Ian  average  price  of  12  cents  Is  consid- 
ered   good.     Mr.    Goodale    has  estab- 
lished a  special  demand  for  this  fruit, 
Kvhieh    Is    marketed    under    his  own 
brand,  "Goodale  Ranch  Fancy  Black." 
Most  of  the  green  fruit  is  sold  in  San 
Francisco,    although    some    has  been 
BBhlpped  to  Los  Angeles. 
^    This  grower  is  of  the  opinion  that 
future  Eastern  shipments  of  fresh  figs 
'in  refrigerator  cars  can  be  made  quite 
1  generally  profitable.     Local  shipments 
by    express-  in    small   lots   have  been 
very  satisfactory  up  to  300  miles,  ■  he 
rsays. 

Only  the  finest  quality  figs  are 
picked  for  fresh  shipment.  During  the 
first  week  In  May  this  year  the  trees 
■were  laden  with  one  of  the  heaviest 
early  crops  they  have  borne  in  years. 

.Two    crops    are    harvested  regularly; 

land  when  there  are  early  fall  rains, 
frequently  three. 

TREES   ARE  THINNED 

I    In  order  to  Insure  size  and  quality 

of  the  fruit,  the  trees  are  thinned  out 
I  (pruned).  The  owner  states  this  has 
{the  same  effect  as  thinning  the  small 
■fruit  on  the  apricot  or  peach;  that  is, 

leas  fruits  are  borne,  but  the  total  ton- 
[■nage  is  decreased  very  slightly,  if  at 

all.  Considerable  brush  Is  removed 
^from  the  interior  of  the  trees  in  the 
•  Goodale  orchard. 

i   Fertilization,  also,  is  a  factor  in  im- 
proving  the   quality   and   size    of  the 
-fruit      About  five  pounds  per  tree  of 
t  organic  potash   is  applied  annually. 
An    interesting   observation   in  Con- 
ner! ion  with  this  orchard  is  that  half 


Hog  Shipping  Crate 

'TUB  simplest  way  to  make  a  crate 
I  *    for  shipping  hogs  is  to  construct 
I  it    out    of    inch    boards,  with  corner 
pieces,  as  shown. 

The  size  will  depend  upon  the  size 
Of  the  animals  to  be  shipped.  At  the 
•anie  time,  a  crate  that  will  hold  one 
,  700-pound  hog  would  hold  several  pigs. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  decide  on  any  particular  size, 
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HOC     SHIPPINC  CRATE 

iwlthout  taking  measurements. 

Bolls,  Instead  of  nails,  should  ba 
uaed  to  fasten  the,  corners  of  the  crate. 
Stove  bolts  may  be  used,  if  the  crate 
la  aold  with  the  hog,  but  carriage  bolts 
are  better,  if  the  crate  Is  to  be  re- 
turned. 

The  endgate  la  held  in  place  with 
bolts  fitted  with  winged  nuts.  A  12- 
lnch  board  will  make  an  endgate  for 
•  shipping  crate  18  Inches  wide.  The 
floor  should  be  solid  at  the  sides  to 
prevent  the  hogs  from  getting  a  foot 
Mught  when  the  sideboard  springs 
oar  -Hi  A.  SHEARER. 


the  trees,  which  are  on  sub-irrigated 
land,  are  heavier  producers  and  ap- 
parently hardier  in  every  way  than 
half  which  are  irrigated.  It  is  pre- 
sumed the  constant  and  abundant 
availability  of  water  accounts  for  this 
difference  in  favor  of  the  sub -irrigated 
part. 

Mr.  Goodale  believes  trees  of  this 
variety,  for  quality  production  and  best 
handling,  should  be  planted  30  feet 
apart. 

CITRUS    AND    WALNUTS  GROWN 

The  Goodale  ranch  produces  a  large 
tonnage  of  citrus  fruit,  as  well  as  some 
Franquette  and  Mayette  walnuts.  The 
French  varieties  seem  to  thrive  in 
those  sections  of  the  Interior  Valley 
where  soil  conditions  are  right.  In  Mr. 
Goodale's  opinion,  however,  very  few 
sections  in  Central  California  have  the 
necessary  deep,  rich,  heavy  loam  soil 
in  which  walnuts  are  thriving  in  his 
vicinity. 

On  the  Goodale  properties  is  located 
the  citrus-packing  house  of  the  flonora 
Realty  Company,  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern plants  irf  California,  with  a  ca- 
pacity at  present  of  three  cars  a  day. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  units. 

-If  there  is  anything  of  which  F.  L. 
Atwood,  packing  house  manager,  is 
more  proud  than  the  building  and 
equipment,  It  is  the  good  name  this 
plant  enjoys  for  quality  fruit.  "Our 
Levis-Goodale  oranges  took  firsts  in 
all  the  plate  exhibits  at  the  1921  Valley 
Citrus  Fair,  as  well  as  first  in  45-box 
rack  display,"  he  stated. 

This  plant,  operating  under  the  Sun- 
kist  brand,  also  handles  fruit  from  a 
large  adjoining  acreage.  Particular 
care  is  taken  in  the  packing,  which 
costs  12  cents  a  box  for  the  first  grade. 

Atwood's  system  of  checking  and 
keeping  records  is  both  simple  and 
complete.  Each  grower  is  designated 
by  a  letter,  and  each  of  three  grades 
by  a  color  (red,  white  or  blue).  The 
size  is  stamped  upon  the  box  and  ticket. 
The  ticket  accompanying  every  box  of 
fruit,  therefore,  indicates  grower,  size 
and  grade,  and  the  396  tickets  repre- 
senting a  carload  give  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  shipment. 

As  an  advertising  and  publicity  fea- 
ture, a  printed  reproduction  of  a  blue 
ribbon,  indicating  the  success  of  the 
plant  in  exhibiting,  Is  applied  to  each 
box  of  the  "Sunklst"  brand. 

"NOT  BED  OF  ROSES" 
The  Goodale  properties,  embracing 
the  Levis  Fruit  Company  lands,  are 
considered  among  the  most  profitable 
and  best  managed  in  the  Lemoncove 
district. 

"But  don't,"  pleaded  Mr.  Goodale, 
"give  any  one  the  impression  that  pro- 
ducing fresh  figs  for  market  or  sell- 
ing high-quality  oranges  is  a  bonanza, 
free  from  worry  and  loss.  The  ex- 
penses of  such  an  enterprise  mount  in 
proportion  to  the  care  exercised  in  pro- 
duction and  packing,  and  in  the  event 
of  severe  depression  the  losses  are 
heavier.  But  we  believe  that  in  stand- 
ardizing our  quality,  and  thus  estab- 
lishing our  own  special  demand,  we 
have  taken  a  step  toward  stabilizing 
our  business  and  removing  some  of  the 
gambling  chances  that  the  average 
grower  must  take." 


Bean  Straw  ,  Mulch 

MULCHING  young  trees  with  straw 
Is  becoming  rather  a  common  prac- 
tice In  Southern  California,  especially  in 
bean  growing  districts. 

SeveSi  acres  of  Valencia  oranges 
plantetd  early  this  Spring  by  Jake 
Nidever  of  Carpinteria  (Santa  Barbara 
County)  and  treated  m  this  manner, 
display  excellent  vigor,  and  have  made 
creditable  growth. 

Mr.  Nidever,  who  is  farming  some  200 
acres  on  the  practically  frostless  slopes 
above  the  ocean  front  highway,  found 
that  the  use  of  a  heavy  bean  straw 
mulch  around  each  young  tree  increased 
considerably  the  moisture-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  raking  away  part  of  the 
mulch  and  comparing  the  damp  earth 
beneath  with  the  drier  soil  between  the 
rows. 

"We  shall  move  the  straw  this  fall," 
said  the  orchardlst,  "and  scatter  it 
about,  plowing  it  under  for  fertilizer. 
In  the  meantime  it  will  assist  the  young 
trees  in  making  a  vigorous  start." 

Yucca  protectors  were  placed  around 
the  trunks  of  the  little  trees.  Later  it 
ia  planned  to  raiae  seven  rows  of  beans 
between  the  rows  of  the  orchard. 


"COTS'*   EXPENSIVE  TO  PRODUCE 

That  it  costs,  at  present  prices  for 
labor,  equipment  and  supplies,  $50  a 
ton  to  produce  apricots  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  is  the  assertion  of  Well- 
ner  Curtner  of  Milpitas,  who  states  he 
will  be  inclined  to  dry  his  fruit  and 
"gamble,"  rather  than  accept  this 
amount  or  less. 


L 


GROW  LARGER  CROPS 

Larger  crops  are  grown  when  thirsty  roots  find  the 
moisture  for  which  they  reach  out.  Moisture  can  be  stored 
for  them  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil  by  breaking  the 
plow-sole,  hardpan  or  other  subsoil  strata.  Plants  are  thus 
invited  to  root  deeply. 

"Subbing  the  soil"  breaks  up  the  impervious  strata  under 
the  surface  without  turning  it  up  on  top.  The  fertile  seed- 
bed is  left  up  where  proper  germination  and  root  growth 
"can  develop. 

Power — lots  of  it — is  required  for  "subbing  the  soil,"  and 
both  the  Best  "Sixty"  and  "Thirty"  have  proved  that  they 
have  it.  Instances  will  be  furnished  gladly.  Write  also  for 
a  copy  of  the  1923  catalog. 

There  is  a  booklet,  "Subbing  the  Soil," 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 


1 27  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sale*  Branches: 
Distributing  Warehouse 
820  North  Second  St. 
St.  Louis  Mo. 

"BEST 


Tractors 


30  Church  St. 
New  York  City 


BESI  TRACTORS 


Let  the  SUN  give  ympleidyofHOTWATER 

KrW&NIGHT 


Will  deliver  un  abundance  of  piping  hot 
water  in  jour  home  every  hour  of  the 
twenty  -four. 

\ 

Indispensable    if   you    have  no 
gas  supply. 

Saves  over  75%  of  water  heat- 
ing cost  if  you  are  now  using 
gas. 

Over  5500  Day  and  Xiicht  Solar  Water 
Heaters  now  in  successful  operation — 
many  for  over  10  yearn. 
Can  he  installed  in  new  or  old  bonnes — 
no  expense  after  first  cost.  We  install. 
Home  owner-.,   write   for  particulars. 

DEFT.  A 

Day  and  Night  Water  Heater  Co. 

682  metropolitan  Bldg,., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SAVE 
WATER 

Use  Ames  lactate  Pin* 
Lock-teamed:  30  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  weights 
Best  workmanship.  I  m 
mediate  delivery. 
Send   for   Folder  P-3 

W.  R.  Ames  Co.,  Inc. 

8th  &  Irwin  St... 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

AMES 

SURFACE 

PIPE 


a 


Citrus  Scales 

For  control  of  Citrus  Scales! 
we  recommend  Ortho 
Orange  Oil,  a  white  paste 
containing  an  oil  which  kills 
the  scale  without  injuring 
the  foliage  or  fruit. 

Growers  who  have  trouble  with" 
these  pests  will  be  delighted 
with  the  results  of  spraying 
with  ORTHO  orange  oil. 
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Siormiteht 


FOR  t>SE  ON  ANYRQOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD 
ROOF  LEAK- PROOF. 

Storm  tigHt  is  made  of  indestructible  ma' 
terials  and  withstands  storms,  heat  and  cold. 
Easily  Applied  by  Anyone 
Just  Pour  It  On  and  Brush  It  Flat 

It  needs  no  thinning  or  heating.  It  lasts  longer 
than  the  average  roof  covering  and  coks  fiiuch  less 
because  of  its  long,  sturdy  service. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Everywhere 

Write  for  Booklet  "Leak  Proof-Roofs" 


For  Sale  by: 

L.  Sonneborn  Son 


s, 


Inc. 


269  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco 
318  B.  Market  St.,  Los  Angeles 


How 

(o  make  Perfect 

m  and  Jelly 

Anyone  who  will  follow  a  simple  Certo 
recipe  can  now  make  perfect  jam  or  jelly 
with  any  kind  of  fruit.  Certo,  the  jellifying 
property  of  fruit,  is  the  reason.  It  contains 
no  gelatine  nor  preservative  and  is  highly 
endorsed  by  food  authorities.  With  Certo 
you  preserve  all  the  color,  flavor  and  aroma 
of  fully  ripened  fruit ;  boiling  period  is  only 
one  minute;  no  juice  is  boiled  away,  and 
expense  by  Certo  Process  is  less  per  jar 
than  old  method. 

Certo 

(Surefell) 
"Mother  Nature's  Year-Round  Jell  Maker 

Valuable  Recipe  Book  with  every  bottle.  Certo  is 
»old  by  grocers  everywhere,  or  sent  postpaid  for  35 
tents  with  Recipe  Book. 

Pectin  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

1040  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
In  Canada  tend  40c  for  trial  bottle  with  Recipe  Boo*  ro 
Douglas  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ontario,  Canada 

Try  this  Crushed  Strawberry  Jam 

For  this  jam  it  is  necessary  that  each  berrti  he 
broken  up.  Therefore,  crush  about  2  quarts  ripe 
berries  in  separate  portions,  so  that  emh  berry 
Is  mashed.  This  allows  fruit  to  quickly  absorb 
the  sugar  during  the  short  boil.  Measure  4  level 
cups  (2  lbs.)  crushed  berries  into  large  kettle, 
edd  7  level  cups  (3  lbs.)  sugar  and  mix  well. 
I'se  holiest  tire  and  stir  constantly  before  and 
while  boiling.  Boil  hard  tor  one  full  minute, 
remove  from  lire  and  stir  in  tt  bot- 
tle (scant  Vi'cup)  Ckrto.  From  time 
jam  is  taken  oft*  Arc  allow  to  stand 
not  over  s  minutes,  by  the  clock, 
before  pouring.  In  the  meantime 
skim,  and  stir  occasionally  to  cool 
sltohtlu.  Then  pour  quickly.  If  In 
open  glasses  paraffin  at  once.  If  in 
jars  seal  at  once  and  invert  for 
10  minutes  to  sterilize  the  tops. 

Use  same  recipe  for 
Raspberry.  Black- 
berry or  Loganberry 
jam. 


NEW  WAY 
^fKILLANTS 


Yf»arn  of  experience  have 
proven  to  me  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  permanently  ex- 
terminate ants  is  to  provide  a 
poison  that  will  be  carried  to 
the  nest  a.  Marvel  Ant  Gelatin 
Is  a  preparation  I  nave  per- 
fected after  years  of  research. 
It  is  a  simple,  safe  Kelattn  that 
anl."  devour  and  earr>  to  the 
nest ,  result  ins:  in  l»ft  %  exter- 
mination. A  can  placed  on 
eaefa  ant  trail  does*  the  work  I 
guarantee  it.  The  safest  prep- 
»  ra  lion — comes  In  sea  led  ca  n 
which  children  cannot  tarn ,»«*r 
with.  Only  the  ants  can  reach 
the  poison. 


Eateatehold  §i», 
per    can.  . .  .60c 
6  or  more,  , 
per    can  .... 50r 
Orchard  size, 
lots  of  100  or 
more    .  .  LJNkM 

H.  W.  Mc- 
SPADDEN 
Entomologist 
703    Towne  Ave., 
Lob  Angeles. 


MARVEL  ANT 
GELATIN* 

GUARANTEED  TO  EXTERMINATE  ANTS 


Fair? 


What  About  1923  State 

Prospects  Best  Since  1920  and  No  Retrenchment 
Anticipated,  Says  Secretary  Paine 


RUMORS  that  the  economy  program 
of  the  present  administration 
would  cripple  the  State  Fair  are 
scouted  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  by  "Charlie*'  Paine,  secre- 
tary-manager. 

"We  shall  have 
not  only  a  big  fair 
this  year,  but  prob- 
ably the  greatest 
California  has  ever 
known."  ius  s  e  rted 
Paine.  In  19  2  1 
and  1922  we  felt 
the  general  agri- 
cultural depression 
and  the  reaction 
which  followed  the 
peak  year  —  1  I  2  0. 
Now  money  Is  eas- 
ier again,  livestock 
men  feel  more  en- 
c  o  u  r  a  ged.  crops 
promise  heavy 
yields  and  good 
prices;  In  fact,  everything  points  to  a 
most  successful  fair  season." 

Considerable  activity  already  Is  evi- 
dent about  the  grounds  apd  the  secre- 
tary's office,  In  preparation  for  the  big 
event. 

CATALOGS  READY  EARLY 

The  premium  book  is  now  ready,  and 
prospective  exhibitors  are  urged  to  get 
early  copies.  Separate  catalogs  are  is- 
sued for  the  poultry  and  dairy  products 
departments,  and  later  incorporated  into 
the  general  catalog.  All  were  completed 
early  this  year. 


CHAS. 


PAINE 


Livestock  breeders  will  he  interested 
in  the  news  that  Professor  Coffey,  fa- 
mous sheep  authority,  now  acting  dean 
of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, will  fudge  the  exhibits  of  "wool- 
ios."  Secretary  Paine  expects  the  sheep 
show  this  year  to  eclipse  ail  previous 
events. 

Another  official  of  note  Is  Charles 
Green  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  who  will  judge 

horses. 

Shorthorns  will  be  placed  thia  year 
by  Frank  Smith  ..f  St.  Cloud.  Minn.  L. 
A.  Weaver  of  Missouri  will  award  swine 
ribbons. 

FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  BRICUT 

There  is  pome  confusion  as  to  the 
handling  of  State  F:iir  funds  under  the 
present  budget  system,  especially  since 
the  present  interpretation  of  the  law  In- 
dicates the  g;ite  receipts  cannot  be  ap- 
plied upon  premiums  and  expenses,  but 
must  go  into  the  general  fund. 

The  appropriation,  however,  has  b.»en 
reduced  but  slightly  and  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  management  that  it  will  he  aos- 
sible  to  offer  attractive  awards  and  in 
every  way  to  maintain  the  high  stand* 
aid  of  previous  exhibitions. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  "about 
160.000  and  in  1920.  the  "pcik"  year.  Ttaa 
205.000.  This  year  it  is  hoped  to  exceed 
the  previous  high  record. 

County  exhibits  promise  to  be  repre- 
sentee of  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  la 
hoped  that  in  livestock  entries  and  at- 
tendance, also,  the  southern  counties' 
will  contribute  their  share  towards  the 
success  of  the  show. 


Animals  Boost  Grain  Yields 

Livestock  and  Barley  Combination  Advocated 
by  Successful  Butte  County  Producers 


IVKSTOCK  raising  and  grain 
growing  are  combined  profitably 
~»t  by  B.  P.  and  H.  C.  Goodman,  who 
operate  ranches  in  Glenn  County,  near 
Butte  City. 

These  brothers,  who  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  corn  belt  with  their 
parents  some  ten  years  ago,  now  have 
charge  of  and  are  cultivating  more 
than  LIOO  acres,  of  which  forty  acres 
is  devoted  to  an  almond  orchard.  Bar- 
ley is  the  principal  crop,  the  ranches 
being  widely  known  for  heuvy  grain 
yields.  Their  record  production  was 
forty  sacks  per  acre,  and  the  average 
maintained  is  far  above  the  general 
average  for  the  State. 

To  the  livestock  is  given  credit  for 
improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  In 
the  face  of  almost  constant  grain  pro- 
duction. About  2000  breeding  ewes 
are  maintained  on  the  ranch,  as  well 
as  a  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  Medium 
type  Poland  China  hogs,  to  the  num- 
ber of  100.  complete  the  fertility  trio. 

The  grain  land  is  pastured  at  least 
one  year  of  three,  the  winter  rains 
producing  large  crops  of  volunteer 
forage  in  the  stubble,  which  furnishes 
sustenance   until   the   following  fall. 

"Without  livestock,"  say  these  fam- 
ily partners,  "it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
beat  the  grain-growing  game  over  a 
period  of  years,  except  on  virgin  Boll. 
We  feel  we  must  raise  farm  animals  In 
order  to  stay  in  business.  When  the 
grain  market  is, "off"  we  have  not  all 
our  eggs  In  one  basket.  Just  now, 
however,  barley  prospects  seem  bright, 
while  the  sheep  and  wool  situation  Is 
the  best  In  years.  Therefore,  we  have 
hopes  of  making  up'  for  some  of  the 
recent  disappointments  that  have  be- 
set the  grain  farmer. - 

"Agriculture  is  just  a  gamble,  at 
best,  and  It  seems  to  us  almost  like  In- 
viting disaster  to  depend  upon  suoh  a 


product  as  grain  alone,  especially  with- 
out some  scheme  for  maintaining  the 

fertility  of  the  soil. 

"Here  it  seems  impossible  to  rotate 
with  any  legume  on  irrigated  land,  and 
we  must  do  the  next  best  thing:  A 
small  quantity  of  hay.  with  the  grain 
we  raise  ourselves,  suffice  with  the 
pasture"  to  carry  our  livestock." 

The  Goodman  plan  provides  an  In- 
.  come  from  the  land  while  It  is  Idle, 
taking  the  place  of  summer  fallowing 
so  generally  practiced  in  dry-farming 
districts  of  the  West.  Many  other 
grain  farmers  rent  stubble  land  to 
stockmen  for  pasture,  but  the  Good- 
man brothers  believe  In  garnering  all 
possible  profits,  rather  than  letting  an 
outsider  take  away  valuable  by- 
products. 

SHEEP  DESTROY  WEEDS 

"The  best  thing  about  the  pasturing 
system,"  the  brothers  point  out.  "is 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  manure 
spreading.  Furthermore,  the  sheep 
clean  up  the  fence  corners,  keep  down 
weeds,  and  make  the  place  look  neater. 
Incidentally  manufacturing  wool  and 
mutton  from  feed  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted." 

These  livestock  lovers  might  be  ex- 
pected to  show  some  prejudice  in 
favor  of  horses  for  farm  work.  To  the 
contrary,  they  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  tractor  power,  operating  two 
"seventy-five"  track-layers.  Unbroken 
colts,  6  and  6  years  old  and  weighing 
1400  to  1600  pounds,  roam  the  pas- 
tures. 

Butte  City  is  said  to  be  the  second 
largest  grain  warehousing  point  In 
California,  having  a  storage  capacity 
of  600,000  sacks.  Much  of  the  grain 
raised  in  this  vicinity  la  transported, 
"down  river"  by  barges  on  the  Sacra- 
mento. 


Sells  for  About  Half  the  Price  of  Hay 

Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  is  imported  direct  from  the  Islands  and  told  direct  to  you — for 
about  half  the  price  of  hay. 

When  Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  produces  such  wonderful  and  beneficial  resulta  for  oattls, 
hogs,  horses,  sheep — even  chiokens— at  suoh  slight  expense,  who  can  really  afford  not  to  feed  It? 

Molasses  means  more  milk  from  cows — more  fat  on  hogs.  Feed  It  and  take  the  Increased  profits. 
TON  PUCKS — F.  O.  K.  <  ROt'KKTT,  OR  MM  ANGKI.E8  HARBOR,    CALIFORNIA.     Write   for   Delivered  Prices. 

TANK  CARS  $11.00  CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS  $20.00         L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS  $23.50 

Booklet  A-4  describes  how  others  are  feeding  Molasses  with  great  success.    Write  for  It.    It's  FREH. 


613  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

iiS— M  urn  aM  -  . 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


San  FraaeUoe 


J 
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Cottony  Rot  of  Lemon  Roots 

By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 


DURINO  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  many  cases  of  lemon 
trees  dyins  suddenly  with  a  pe- 
culiar decay  of  the.  main  roots 
and  crown.    This  has  occurred  largely 
on  the  heavier  types  of  soil  which  are 
level  and  not  particularly  well-drained. 

An  examination  of 
the  dead  trees  and 
those  which  are  in 
process  of  dying 
shows  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to 
the  cottony  fungus 
known  as  acleroti- 
nia  liber  tiniana. 
the  same  fungus 
which  causes  cot- 
tony rot  of  fruit  in 
the  packing  house. 

This  fungus  is  a 
common  inhabitant 
of    the.   .soil  and 
often  in  the  spring 
dr.  coit  the     little  fruit 

bodies  or  toa  d  - 
stools  which  are  about  one-quarter 
Inch  in  diameter  and  are  produced 
upside  down,  may  be  seen  under  the 
trees. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
cay of  lemon  roots  caused  by  this  fun- 
gus usually  begins  at  the  extremities 
of  the  roots  and  works  up  toward  the. 
crown,  it  Is  practically  impossible  to 
Rive  treatment,  because  one  cannot  tel! 
which  mots  are  affected,  or  just  where 
they  lie  in  the  soil,  and  the.  job  of  ex- 
cavating and  examining  all  roots  to 
their  extremities  Is,  of  course,  imprac- 
ticable. 

In  many  cases,  in  fact,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  disease  simply  re- 
sults In  the  dying  and  rotting  away  of 
the  ends  of  certain  roots,  as  the  vigor 
of  the  tree  stops  the  growth  of  the 
funglis  and  successfully  resists  it  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  crown  and  kills  the 
tree.  A  large  number  of  trees,  which 
have  been  doing  poorly  in  spite  of  good 
fertilization,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
are  now  known  to  have  lost  one  or  more 
roots  or  parts  of  roots  by  cottony  rot. 

The  general  effect  on  the  tree  is  the 
cessation  of  suckers  or  new  growth  in 
the  tops,  a  reduction  iri*  the  amount  of 
fruit  and  a  general  sickly  appearance. 
This  condition  occurs  In  various  de- 
grees, depending  upi.n  the  number  of 
roots  affected. 

Fortunately,  it  is  only  the  occasional 
tree  where,  the  fungus  follows  up  a 
root  clear  to  the  crown,  which  It  quickly 
•nclrcles  and  girdles,  causing  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  tree.  Such  cases  are, 
•f  course,  hopeless.  A  tree  thus  in- 
jured should  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  a  new  one,  after  a  large  hole  has 
been  excavated  and  filled  with  good, 
top  soil. 

The  treatment  of  trees  which  are  only 
partially  affected  has  been  u  matter  of 
Considerable  experimentation  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  best  policy  is  to  cut  the  trees 
back  In  proportion  to  their  degree  of 
■lckness,  most  trees  having  approxi- 
mately one-half  their  branches  re- 
moved. The  limbs  should  not  be 
■tubbed  back,  but  always  cut  to  an- 
other limb.  Thin  out.  reducing  the  size 
•f  the  tree  about  one-half,  without 
Changing  the  general  shape  or  destroy- 
ing the  main  framework. 

This  work  should  he  done  in  late 
■prlng  or  early  summer,  after  the  main 
crop  of  fruit  has  been  picked.  It  should 
be  followed  up  Immediately  by  spray- 
ing the  trees  with  whitewash,  to  pre- 
vent sunburn. 

<)ur  experience  is  that  90%  of  trees 

Dehydration  Advantages 

IT  IS  estimated  that  a  hundred-ton 
prune  crop  will  yield  two  tons  more 
marketable  fruit,  if  dehydrated,  than 
If  the  product  Is  sun-dried.  Tests  con- 
ducted by  the  California  College  of 
Agriculture  resulted  in  1012  pounds  of 
dehydrated  prunes  from  a  ton  of  dipped 
fruit,  compared  to  96'J  pounds  of  sun- 
dried. 

Oeorge  Olendenning  of  Cupertino 
(Santa  Clara  County)  obtained  1162 
pounds  of  dehydrated  prunes  from  each 
ton  of  fresh  fruit  and  only  988  pounds 
for  those  sun-dried.  This  grower  de- 
hydrated 55,!>6S  pounds  of  prunes  last 
year,  gaining  174  pounds  on  each  ton 
•f  fruit. 

Prunes  are  artificially  dried  in  one 
day,  are  free  from  dust  and  grit,  retain 
•  better  flavor  and  are  more  easily 
oooked.  The  rain  risk,  omnipresent 
bugaboo  of  the  aun  drier,  also  is 
Avoided.  Northwestern  prunes  are  all 
dehydrated. 


I 


LOS  ANGELES  OOUNTY  LEADS 
The  farm  crops  produced  in  Los  An- 
County  last  year  were  valued  at 
•0.000,000,  which  is  ahead  of  any  other 
ty  in  the  United  States,  and  greater 
•lther  New  Mexico.  Utah,  Wyo- 

Stg,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Rhode  1s- 
d.  Massachusetts,  Vermont  or  New 
mpshlre.  in  spite  of  a  $9,000,000 
citrus  loss,  due  to  frost,  there  was  a 
♦1,000,000  gain  ovtu  tl 


so  treated  will  put  out  vigorous,  dark- 
green,  heavy  growth,  because  the.  top 
is  reduced  down  to  a  point  where  the 
root  system  left  by  the  fungus  can 
take  care  of  it.  Such  trees  almost  in- 
variably set  a  large  crop  of  fine  quality 
lemons  on  the  new  growth.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  fungus  is  too  close 
to  the  crown  and  succeeds  in  reaching 
it  and  killing  the  tree  after  the  pruning 
is  done.  This  is  no  argument  against 
the  treatment  and  the  loss  of  occasional 
trees  from  this  source  cannot  be 
avoided. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  nevertheless, 
that  much  can  he  done  to  prevent  the 
Inception  of  this  root  disease  by  care  in 
irrigation,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  soil  is  not  kept  too  wet. 

Cottony  rot  fungus  is  responsible  for 
a  good  deal  of  damage  in  connection 
with  frosted  citrus  trees,  both  lemon 
and  orange.  The  spores  gain  access 
through  cracks  and  wounds  in  the 
bark,  resulting  from  freezing,  and  the 
bark  decays  with  a  peculiar,  shredded 
appearance,  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  particular  fungus.  Sometimes  the 
trees  were  girdled  and  lost.  In  other 
cases  only  part  of  the  bark  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  trees  have  a  chance  to 
recover. 

Where  the  fungus  worked  around  the 


base  of  the  main  limbs,  frequently  such 
serious  damage  was  done  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  treat  the  trees.  When 
this  fungus  works  on  the  bark  above 
the  crown,  it  usually  is  accomplished 
-by  copious  gumming.  Where  it  is  still 
active,  it  should  be  cut  out  cleanly  and 
the  wounds  disinfected  with  bordeaux. 
Where  the  wood  itself  is  exposed,  cover 
with  asphaltum  pruning  paste. 


•New  Farm  Bureau  Signs 

DISPLACING  the  expensive  stamped 
metal  membership  signs  in  sev- 
eral California  counties  are  printed 
cardboard  signs  with  metal  backs  or 
containers,  which  cost  less  than  10 
cents  each.  The  printing  is  in  large 
type  on  weatherproof  stock,  the  card 
being  inserted  in  the  metal  container 
by  means  of  grooves.  The  color  of 
the  card  can  be  changed  each  year  as 
with  automobile  license  plates,  thus 
reminding  the  dilatory  member  that 
his  dues  are  due.  Many  farm  bureau 
centers  provide  for  lettering,  printing 
or  stamping  the  owner's  name  on  each 
sign.  The  State  Federation  believes 
general  use  of  these  signs  throughout 
the  State  would  do  much  to  advertise 
and  promote  organization. 


Wallace  on  Dairying 

<<T~vAIRYING  is  a  branch  of  agriculture 
^'fundamentally  important,"  declared 
H.  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Pacifio 
Coast.  "California  dairying  has  gone  a 
long  way,  since  It  is  today  in  the  hun- 
dred million  dollar  class.  Dairymen  out 
here  have  many  things  in  their  favor — 
particularly  the  low  cost  of  buildings 
due  to  the  mild  climate,  and  the  abun- 
dant quantity  of  feed  per  acre  which 
may  be  raised  under  California's  sunny 
skies.  Everything  out  here  is  In  favor 
of  the  growth  of  dairying. 

"California's  fruit  industry  needs 
dairying  to  yiaintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Sometimes  we  Americans  feel  that 
soil  fertility  is  inexhaustible,  but  sooner 
or  later  we  realize  that  we  must  have 
livestock. 

"Dairy  products  (particularly  butter) 
are  highly  concentrated  foods.  They 
take  from"  the  soil  only  a  minimum  of 
fertility,  for  the  manure  gets  back  to 
maintain  fertility. 

"There  Is  one  important  thing  that 
California  dairymen  must  take  up 
courageously,  and'  that  is  the  tuberculo- 
sis situation.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
California  Dairy  Council  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  calling  a  conference  of 
dairy  interests  on  this  vital  matter." 


Actual  photographs 
of  Dr.  Morris's  fine 
yeast-fed  birds. 


Dr.  Morris  gives 
Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  the  entire 
credit  for  the  excel- 
lent condition  of 
these  fowls. 


"They  surpass  anything 
I  have  ever  raised 

What  Fleischmanns  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
has  done  for  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris 


Among  the  first  to  see  the  unusual  possi- 
bilities of  feeding  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  poultry  was  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris  of 
Petaluma,  California,  who  runs  one  of  the 
world's  largest  hatcheries. 

He  found  that  it  increased  egg  production, 
reduced  death  loss,  eliminated  diarrhea 
from  chicks,  and  improved  the  vigor  of  his 
flock. 

"I  have  never  seen  chicks 
feather  so  rapidly  and  de- 
velop such  b  o  n  e,"  h  e 
writes;  "this  we  attribute 
entirely  to  the  addition  of 
Fleischmann's    Pure  Dry 


Palltinn  -     ,,<l   M"(   '>**   l»'isl«*ll   '»>  •'»>" 

caution.  Ration*,  ileischmann'e 

Vure  Dry  Yeust  is  Al.I,  yeast — yeast 
in  Its  most  concentrated  form.  It  con- 
tains nn  ('urn  m**H.|  ur  other  fillers. 
To  be  sure  of  results,  order  Flciscli- 
rmlnu's  I'ure  Dry  Veust — usillK-  coupon 
below  or  ordering  from  any  Fleisch- 
mann  a^ent  in  over  hum  cities. 


Yeast,  as  all  other  conditions  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  preceding  years." 

Feed  one  pound  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  every  1000  layers  or  2000  chicks, 
in  dry  or  wet  mash,  and  you  can  have  the 
same  success  that  Dr.  Morris  has  had. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  comes  in 
2V2  pound  cans  delivered.  We  pay  postage 

  or    express.    Mail  coupon 

today. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  can  be  profitably  used 
for  feeding  all  farm  animals. 
Check  on  the  coupon  which 
booklet  you  want. 

/ 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 

Order  direct  from  the  Flrischmann  C(»inpany'.s  Branch 
Office  In  any  of  the  following  Cities: 

New  York,  Chicago.  San  Franciwo.  Ixin  Armeies,  Seattle,  Hartford, 
Portland.    Me..        Buffalo,        Alhany.        Philadelphia.  I'iMbI.iukIi, 


/ 


Baltimore.  Boston.  Blrtninghaiw, 
Dalian,     St.    Louts,  Detroit 


1  mm  in  1,. it  1 .     Cleveland,    (  oliiniliua 
1'aul,     Newark    ami  Toronto 


PRICES 
1  to  10  rails  per  run 

10  to  20  rana  1.95  per  can 
£0  to  40  cnn»  1.90  per  can 
Over  40  can*     1.80  per  HI 

(Add  50c  per  can  If 
outside  U.  S.) 

Any  number  of  cans  de- 
livered direct  to  you,  trann- 
pertatlon   char|re»  prepaid. 


/ 

/ me 

✓  mum'! 

Phalli. 


.  the 

/  I-' I.  K  INC  II  Al  A  NN 
/ro.MI'ANY,  Dept. 
.'\1-lVl.     941  Mission 
Xstreet,  San   Kruno Iscu. 
Calif.,     or    314  Hell 
Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OF  THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 
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Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

«0  rents  »  line  (average  7  words). 
far  white  spare,  rut*  or  diKUlny  type, 
m  i  is  computed  according  to  total 
Hi.ice  occupied  by  advertisement*. 

Advertisrnirnta  must  reach  lis  13 
days  bofore  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress OKC'H  l!tl>  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  I.os  Angeles. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

THE   CHARLES    WEEKS   SYSTEM   OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POIM.TRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  thoi. 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  California 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  (or 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
poultry  Colony  No.  2  Is  now  being  e«ao- 
1-1  ed  at  Owonsmouth.  California,  26  miles 
from  I .os  Angeles.     Write  for  literature 

CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  Calif. 
X    WILAMETTB   V  ALLEY    STOCK.  DAIRY 

FARM;  ICO  rich  bottom.- all  tillable,  but  20 
acres.  Diversified  grain,  clover,  corn,  fruit 
bseenics.  nuts.  etc.  Running  water,  ample 
rainfall,  no  Irrigation.  Great  pasturage  Car- 
ries "50  sheep.  Splendid  hunting,  fishing. 
I -room  house;  barn.  50x60;  2*  miles  grade, 
high  school,  stores,  church,  railway  station. 
12  miles  Eugene  University  City.  Rural  mall. 
Price  $12,000.  Consider  Calif.  ™sLd*n"£r 
acreage  to  $6000.  Encumbrance  Jj>000 
20  vrs.  amortized  payment  plan.    a.  jurtix- 

8TON,  Agt..  Saginaw,  Oregon.  

BEAUTIFUL  Willamette  Valley  dairy,  stock. 

main  fruit  farm.  163  acres;  6  ml.  Cottage 
Grove;  good  auto  rd. :  Vt  ml.  school:  2  creeks, 
gteat  trout  fishing,  hunting.  Immense  burnt- 
over  free  outrange  Joining;  open  the  gate  ana 
let  'em  go,  65  In  crop.  Rich  soli,  too.  Lots 
fine  saw  timber  piling;  7-r.  house,  basemt.. 
barn  46x52,  stock  shed,  garage;  fruit,  poul- 
try I  og  houses.  Some  dairy  and  range  cows, 
team  IF.  hogs,  chickens;  full  set  tools,  mach- 
inery, equipment.  17000.  terms.  No  trades. 
B.  Johnston.  Saginaw.  Ore.,  agent.  

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 20  acre  ranch.  13 
miles  south  of  Fresno  on  Elm  ave. ;  1»  acres 
alfalfa.  8  acres  Thompsons  Barn,  fairly  good 
house,  electric  lights,  good  gas  pumping  plant. 
820  ft.  surface  pipe,  all  necessary  tools,  team 
of  horses,  one  cow.  Close  to  grammar  school. 
2V4  miles  to  High  School  and  churcl.es  on 
mall,  milk,  cream  and  stage  line.  School  bus 
by  house.  May  consider  coast  property,  u. 
Svendaen.  Caruthers,  Calif.,  R.  I.  Box  22. 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmera  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Butter  County 
land-  deep,  rich,  tried  soli;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  tl.orough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  «ra"»J?"rla'^2- 
Write  owners  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 
JTQR  SALE  OR  BXCHANOB  48  acres  lem- 
ons.  oranges,  flgsi  and  grapes.  In  bearing, 
fine  buildings,  electric  P-mping  plant:  Por- 
tervllle  district.  150.000.  terms.    O.  P.  bmlth, 

921  Wright  &  Callander  Bldg..  L.  A;  

80  ACRES — Madera.  Good  sandy  loam:  level; 

plenty  water;  hog-tight  fence;  county  road 
two  sides;  $150  an  acre,  terms:  less  for  cash. 
Box  124,  LIVINGSTON.  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED^ 

CASH   BUYERS  want  western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BERGTHOLDT  TREES — We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  next  season's  planting.  Some  of 
•ho  best  standard  varieties  will  again  be  In 
treat  demand  and  the  supply  of  good  trees 
»hort:  Submit  us  now  a  list  of  your  tree 
wants  for  next  season's  planting  for  quota- 
tions at  the  special  prices  we  now  make  to 
:he  early  buyer.  Our  catalogue  of  Horticul- 
tural Information  and  thirty  years'  experience 
In  commercial  Horticulture  ar.  at  your  serv- 
ice     Write   us      THE  SI  I.V  A -BERGTHOLDT 

CO.,  P.  O.  Box.B,  Newcastle.  California.  

CAPRI  FIGS — These  are  necesssry  to  make 
Smyrna  fUs   bear.     Will    Increase  quality 
and  production  In  all  varieties.    Circular  free. 
CLAUD  D.  TRIBBLE.  Elk'Grove.  Ca4lf. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen.  mechan- 
ics, send  today  for  free  ropy  America's 
most  popular  motor  magazine.  Contains  help- 
ful articles  on  overhauling,  repairing.  Ignition, 
carburetors,  batteries,  etc.  AUTOMOBILE 
DIGEST,  606  Butler  Bldg..  Cinc  innati.  O. 
HEMSTITCHING,  plcotlng  attach!.  Fits  any 
sewg.  mach.  Does  beautiful  wk.  Attrac  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.  Write  for  IIIub.  descrlp. 
B.  Krafft,  Box  8»6-OF.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

"h^lT^va^t^d^m71>~ 

EARN  $110  to  $250  monthly, '  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  free  booklet  0-91.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training  Inst..  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

'tUpTkEYsTdUCKS  AND  GEESE 

WILD  BLOODED  TURKEYS— Eggs  and 
stock  for  sate.     Prices  right.      Small  and 

large  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 

k I ns.  the  Veteran.  R.  3,  Box  148.  Burbank. 

GAM  MOTH  WHITH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  for 
1  atchlng  $1.00  per  dozen;  $S  00  per  hundred. 

A    SURTMAN,  Petaluma.  California. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


DIRECT      FROM    FACTORY— »-ln..  Cuban 
Twisters,  long  filler.     Sweet  as  a  nut.  $4 

£er  100  Cigar  clippings.  60c  per  lb.  FRANK 
IILLER,  1203  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles. 

"npAiNrrs^rUNiD^ 

PAINT — BARN  and  ROOF — highest  quality, 
fl.00  per  gal.  Ouaranteed  6  years.  .Milroy 
Woiks,  5D1  Palisade  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  \ 


roasters. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC  HATCH- 
ERIES, capacity  250,000  chicks. 
180-290  egg  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Reds.  Rocks.  Mlnorcaa,  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas,  Andaluslans  (ducks, 
turks).  Off  every  week.  Also 
chicks  from  largs  2-yesr  hens  for 
rapid  growth  Into  broilers,  fryers. 
Booking  for  July  to  Oct.  delivery. 
Reduced  booked  ahead.  Early  fall  chicks 
profit  most.  "Never  saw  such  vigor,  rapid 
growth  In  chicks."  Write  BOX  O,  1J  N. 
FAIR  OAKS.    PASADENA.  . 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  Chicks 
at  Utility  Prices.  Choice  free  range,  high 
egg-producing  breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and 
accredited  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Prices,  May  and  June.  $8.50  per  25; 
»6  50  per  50;  $12  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
to  1000  lots.  8afe  arrival  guaranteed.  No 
money  in  advance;  vou  pay  on  delivery.  Es- 
tablished 1898.  Our  experience  covers  a- 
quarter  of  a  century.  MUST*  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR CO..  432  7th  St.,  Petaluma.  Calif- 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
snd  Interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
are  accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  418 
Sixth   street.    Petaluma.  California.  

BABY    CHICKS  —  White    Leghorns.  Reds. 

Barred  Rocks  every  week.  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  and  breeding  cockerels  Rea- 
sonable prices.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch     and     Hatchery.     P.    O.    Box    67 -C. 

Palo   Alto.   Calif.  ■  

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  20f-egg  flock  average  for  6  years. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inter- 
•stlruTt-atalotr?;^^^ 

LIVESTOCK— -Milch  Goats 

PURE-BRED  TOGGENBURGS  from  recently 
import"!   stock.      Heavy   milkers.  Raised 
under  Ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  Can- 
yon Goat  Ranch.  Redlands.  Calif. 

TANKS.  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl 
Indeis.  surface  irrlgat.  pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
8.  9  in.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks  «»»»?•■ 
large  used  redwood  tank.  DfcMMITT  CO. 
120  N.  Main.     Yards.  816  Yale.   Los  Angelei 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

1TOVINK    blackens    HOT    iron.      Ask  deal- 
ers     Albion  Reynolds.  456  W.  47th  St..  Los 
Angeles.  O.  Douglass.  Box  376.  Berkeley. 


Growing  Artichokes 

THE  rather  high  prices  for  Globe  arti- 
chokes that  have  prevailed  in  recent 
months  Is  apparently  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  many  prospective  or  would-be 
artichoke  growers,  according  to  J.  T. 
Rosa,  truck  crop  specialist,  University 
of  California.  "It  Is  true  that  California 
has  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  produc- 
tion of  this  vegetable,"  states  Professor 
Rosa,  "but  It  Is  equally  true  that  the 
market  for  artichokes  is  strictly  limited 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  rartly  due 
to  the  high  prices  for  which  artichokes 
retail  when  they  finally  reach  the  East- 
ern markets,  and  still  more  to  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
outside  of  California,  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  this  delicious,  but  unusual 
vegetable. 

"It  has  been  reported  that  one  of  the 
artichoke  shipping  associations  will 
spend  $25,000  this  year  in  advertising 
their  product.  No  doubt  the  market  for 
artichokes  will  expand  in  the  next  few 
years,  but  It  will  perhaps  be  well  for 
new  or  inexperienced  growers  to  go 
slow  on  the  development  of  large  com- 
mercial plantings." 

For  many  years  the  chief  artichoke 
district  has  been  around  Half  Moon  Bay, 
just  south  of  San  Francisco,  where  there 
are  about  4500  acres  of  "chokes."  In 
the  last  year  or  two,  commercial  plant- 
ings have  been  extended  down  the  coast, 
particularly  around  Santa  Cruz  and  In 
the  Salinas  Valley.  The  coast  sections 
have  many  advantages  for  artichokes, 
due  to  their  mild,  humid  climate. 

"Those  who  are  considering  the  pro- 
duction of  this  vegetable  In  Inland  lo- 
cations should  first  make  sure  that  their 
climatic  conditions  are  such  that  arti- 
chokes will  grow  well,  produce  buds  of 
marketable  size  and  quality,  and  that 
the  crop  can  be  brought  into  production 
at  the  right  season — winter,"  points  out 
the  authority  above  quoted.  The  de- 
mand for  artichokes  Is  best  from  No- 
vember to  March. 

"Another  point  that  should  be  remem- 
bered is  that  artichokes  do  not  coma 
true  from  seed,  although  most  seeds- 
men's catalogs  advertise  artichoke  seed. ' 
The  only  reliable  way  to  start  an  arti- 
choke plantation  Is  to  obtain  suckers  or 
off-sets  from  old  plants  In  a  bearing 
plantation,  selecting  from  the  most  de- 
sirable type  of  mother  plants.  The  best 
time  to  obtain  these  plants  and  for 
setting  them  In  the  new  plantation  ia 
from  November  to  February." 


MORE  MILK  BEING  USED 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
sold  by  dealers  In  the  United  States  haa 
Increased  17  per  cent  during  the  past 
decade,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


GETTING   RID  OF  BEES. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
a  swarm  of  bees,  which  have  made  their 
home  under  the  eaves  of  our  house? — F. 
M.  HESSER,  Solano  County. 

Probably  your  best  plan  to  remove  the 
bees  would  be  to  take  off  a  few  shingles 
above  where  the  bees  are,  saw  through 
the  sheeting  and  cut  the  combs  out. 
Wear  a  veil  and  heavy  leather  gloves 
and  smoke  the  bees  with  a  bee  smoker 
before  they  are  disturbed  In  any  other 
way. 

After  the  combs  are  removed,  let  the 
bees  collect  In  a  bunch,  then  sprinkle 
them  well  with  gasoline  or  distillate, 
which  will  kill  them  Instantly.  Have  no 
fire  or  pipes  near  when  you  do  this. 
Keep  the  bee  smoker  over  on  the  next 
lot.  . 

When  the  bees  are  about  all  dead, 
paint  the  Interior  of  the  old  nest  with 
crude  oil  or  asphalt  paint.  No  other 
swarms  will  gather  there  for  at  least 
two  years.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  bees  are  pretty  sure  to  come 
there  the  next  swarming  season. — J.  D. 
B1XBY  SR.   

CAUSES  OF  "STRONG"  BUTTER. 
Why  do  my  Jersey  cows  produce 
strong    butter?— MRS.    MARLIN  Mc- 
AVOY,  Santa  Clara  County. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  milk  from 
your  Jersey  cows  should  produce  strong 
butter,  if  they  are  fed  on  good  hay  and 
good  dry  feed  and  all  other  conditions 
are  as  they  should  be. 

Sometimes  cows  are  affected  with 
garget,  which  you  could  no  doubt  de- 
tect and  which  probably  does  not  occur 
with  your  cows.  Such  a  condition,  how- 
ever, would  affect  the  quality  of  the 
butter  produced. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  utensils  you 
are  using  are  not  thoroughly  sterilized. 
Utensils  used  for  handling  milk  should 
be  sterilized  daily,  If  not  twice  daily, 
with  live  steam.  It  la  quite  difficult  to 
produce  butter  of  good  quality  from 
utensils  that  are  not  thoroughly  steril- 
ized. 

Milk,  as  you  probably  know,  takes 
up  the  flavor  of  other  things  quite  read- 
ily, and  thia  might  also  be  responsible 
for  the  poor  quality  of  butter  produced. 
— G.  E.  GORDON. 

TYPES  OF  RABBIT  HUTCHES. 
What  Is  the  best  kind  of  rabbit 
hutches?    How  should  rabbita  be  cared 
for?— JOE  GARDELLI,  Nevada. 

In  regard  to  the  best'  type  of  rabbit 
hutch,  will  aay  that  It  all  depends  upon 
your  requirements  and  what  you  can 
afford  to  pay  for  housing  your  anlmala. 
1  am  using  some  good,  sanitary  hutches 
which  are  two  feet  high  and  have  slat 
floors. 

I  also  have  .some  hutches  made  out 
of  large  packing  cases,  with  small  mesh 
woven  wire  fronts.  The  latter  have  to 
be  cleaned  out  twice  a  week  and  the 
floors  covered  with  fresh  straw.  They 
are  the  best  for  raising  young,  but  do 
not  look  as  well  as  the  others.  If  you 
can  afford  It  I  would  advise  buying 
ready-made  hutches,  knocked  down. 

If  you  have  had  no  experience  in  rais- 
ing rabbits,  would  advise  you  to  start 
with  a  small  number  and  Increase  as 
rapidly  as  you  can  take  care  of  the 
animals  properly.  The  main  points  to 
be  observed  are:  good  feed,  regular  feed- 
ing, cleanliness  and  a  little  personal  at- 
tention twice,  a  day.  If  you  read  Or- 
chard and  Farm  you  will  doubtless  find 
In  It  all  the  information  you  require  to 
get  started  In  the  rabbit  business. — 
GEORGE  GREEN. 

LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  CHICKENS. 
What  Is  the  cause  of  and  cure  for 
leg  weakness  in  chickens? — MRS.  LEE 
W.  POWELL,,  Kern  County. 

There  are  several  things  that  might 
have  caused  the  leg  weakness  In  your 
chickens.  You  have  likely  kept  them 
In  too  close  confinement.  Chlckena 
which  are  six  weeka  old  should  be  out- 
side aa  much  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. Get  them  out  on  the  ground  aa 
soon  as  possible  and  keep  them  ouc 
as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Overheating  Is  another  cause,  espe- 
cially when  the  heat  may  come  from 
the  floor,  Instead  of  overhead.  Chilling 
is  also  known  to  have  produced  leg 
weakness.  Improper  feeding  may  also 
bring  about  this  condition.  If  you  are 
feeding  Sperry  baby  chick  scratch  and 
mash  according  to  directions  you  should 
have  no  trouble. 

In  addition  to  this  ration  you  should 
feed  plenty  of  fine  grit.  It  might  be 
well  to  add  charcoal  and  fine  shell. 
Lawn  clipping  or  other  greens  for  a 
change  might  help  the  chickens.  Let- 
tuce greens  are,  of  course,  very  good, 
but  a  change  will  often  prove  of  benefit. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  feed  scratch 
the  first  thing  In  the  morning,  in  a  deep 
litter,  and  again  In  the  evening.  It 
might  be  well  to  reduce  on  the  mash 
and  Increase  the  amount  of  scratch. 
Give  them  all  they  will  clean  up  In 
one  hour  at  each  feeding.    If  you  can 


feed  buttermilk  and  take  away  the 
mash  It  Is  likely  that  the  vitality  of  the 
chickens  will  be  Improved.  I  would  also 
advise  that  you  add  about  10  per  cent 
bone  meal  to  the  3  per  cent  which  your 
mash  contains,  if  you  continue  to  use 
the  mash— W.  J.  DRYDEN. 

WHY  LAWNS  TURN  YELLOW 
In  reply  to  an  Inquiry  from- 
Orange  County  regarding  lawn  grass 
turning  yellow,  will  say  that  there  are 
several  reasons  for  this  condition,  either 
of  which  might  fit  the  case  In  question. 
One  la  the  using  of  shavings  for  a 
mulch,  instead  of  material  containing 
plant  food.  The  remedy  la  to  apply  a 
quick-acting  commercial  fertilizer. 

Many  lawns  are  lacking  in  humus, 
plant  food  and  air.  Heavy  soila  may 
have  lime  worked  Into  the  top  inch  ana 
the  surface  covered  with  commercial 
fertilizer  and  dairy  manure. 

Shallow,  frequent  sprinkling  leavea 
the  lower  roots  dry.  with  the  result  that 
they  suffer  Injury  on  a  hot  day.  causing 
the  leaves  to  turn  yellow. 

Sandy  soli  should  be  mulched  with 
dairy  fertilizer,  free  of  weed  seed  and 
screened  fine,  and  given  a  light,  appli- 
cation of  plant  feeding  chemicals.  If 
lime  Is  used  rake  in  the  top  Inch  when 
seeding. 

Still  another  reason  is  too  shallow 
spading  of  the  soil  when  the  lawn  la 
made.  This  leaves  a  plow  sole,  or  hard- 
pan,  which  holds  water  around  the 
roots,  killing  them. 

Many  contractors  bury  shavings,  ce- 
ment and  other  rubbish  In  the  top  soli 
of  the  front  yard,  rendering  the  making 
of  a  good,  healthy  lawn  extremely  diffi- 
cult. If  not  Impossible. — E.  S.  CAL- 
LAWAY.   

KEEPING  BEES  FROM  SWARM- 
ING— What  is  the  beat  way  to 
keep  the  swarming  of  bees  djwn  to  the 
minimum?  Have  60  colonies.  The 
s<ands  are  placed  on  20-foot  3  by  II 
planks,  which  are  one  foot  above  the 
ground.  The  location  Is  the  south  part 
of  a  three-acre  family  orchard.  Should 
be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  management  of  my  apiary. — 
WILLIAM  WILLETT.  Delevan. 

Try  putting  on  a  fresh  super  of  ex- 
tracting combs  aa  soon  aa  thera  are 
bees  enough  to  fill  the  apacea  In  tha 
super  below.  Confine  the  queen  to  tha 
two  lower  stories.  By  keeping  plenty 
of  room  ahead,  the  swarming  impulse 
is  greatly  reduced. 

If  the  bees  start  queen  cells,  place 
the  brood  comb,  with  the  queen  on  It, 
In  an  empty  lower  story,  filling  out  tha 
apace  with  sheets  of  foundation.  Place 
a  queen-excluder  above,  then  above  this 
a  super  of  foundation  sheets.  Now 
place  above  this  a  super  filled  with 
such  extracting  combs  aa  the  colony 
may  have,  and,  on  top  of  all,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  brood  combs. 

This  will  leavei  your  colony  four  or  five 
stories  high  and  requires  lota  of  equip- 
ment, but  la  a  sure-fire  swarm  con- 
troller. The  brood  ia  so  far  removed 
from  the  new  brood  chamber  and  so 
much  space  la  given  that  they  will 
think  no  more  of  swarming. 

JARRING  IRRITATES  BEES 

Your  method  of  placing  the  bees  a 
foot  above  tha  ground  is  a  good  one. 
Planka,  however,  are  eaally  Jarred, 
which  Irritates  every  hive  of  bees  which 
they  support  and  is  liable  to  keep  them 
Ill-tempered.  Remedy:  Brace  tha 
planks  very  thoroughly. 

I  once  bought  six  fine  colonlea  ot 
bees  for  a  song,  because  they  were  "ao 
cross,"  the  owner  said.  They  had  been 
placed  on  planks  laid  across  a  wind- 
mill tower,  and  every  time  the  mill 
turned  or  a  person  climbed  the  tower 
It  Jarred  all  the  bees  and  kept  them 
continually  in  a  fighting  mood. 

Every  colony  on  your  plank  support* 
should  have  an  alighting  board  reach- 
ing to  the  ground.  When  beea  come  la 
heavily  laden  they  often  miss  the  en- 
trance, especially  when  the  weather  la 
cool,  and  fall  In  the  grass.  Thla  causae 
much  delay  In  taking  wing  again,  and 
affords  every  opportunity  for  toada, 
lizards  and  birds  to  snap  up  the  beeav 
— J.  D.  BIX  BY  SR. 


EGG  AND  CHICKEN  TROUBLES 
Incubator  and  brooder  trouble  last 
season,  together  wtth  aerioua  outbreak* 
of  chicken-pox.  have  kept  tha  produo- 
tlon  of  California  eggs  for  the  first  part 
of  1923  down  to  laat  year's  flgurea,  la 
spite  of  the  large  lncreaae  In  the  num- 
ber of  hens,  according  to  J.  H.  Rarbar, 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Kg*" 
Producers  — W.  J.  I>. 
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Clean  Culture  for  Prune  Profits 

Methods  of  Soil  Management  Which  Bring 
Heavy  Crops  of  Fruit  Without  Irrigation 

C.  A.  NIDEVER 


it  is  possible,  a  cover  crop  should  be 
sown. 

Second,  conserving-  moisture.  After 
the  cover  crop  is  turned  under  and 
the  soil  worked  down,  the  object  is  to 
conserve  moisture  for  the  use  of  "the 
trees.  Clean  cultivation  should  be 
practiced  and  the  soil  handled  as  out- 
lined. 


By 


[Editor's  Note — The  following  well-written 
article  wan  called  forth  by  a  composition  on 
aull  culture  by  W.  S.  Killlngsworth,  published 
recent  issue  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Xidever'a  method  is  indi- 
cated by  the  thrifty  growth  and  heavy  bear- 
ing of  his  French  prune  orchard  in  the  Wil- 
low Creek  district,  near  Paso  Kobles.  Trees 
m  vears  old  have  produced  five  tons  per 
i  acre.  This  orchard  is  still  thrifty  and  bear- 
Iiik  heavy  annual  crops.  althouRh  it  has  never 
been  irrigated.  Tile  rainfall  varies  from  18 
to  30  inches.) 

THE  term  "clean  cultivation"  is 
generally  used  in  reference  jto  all- 
year  practice,  especially  "winter 
and  spring  work.  A  man  who  clean 
cultivates  does  not  believe  In  growing  a 
-  cover  crop.  He  kills  the  first  weeds 
thai  start  in  the  winter  and  keeps  his 
ground  bare  of  vegetation  all  year. 

Rome  orchardlsts' still  follow  this  sys- 
tem, although  they  are  becoming  fewer 
'  every  year.  The  value  of  a  cover  crop 
m  becoming  too  well  known  for  clean 
cultivation  to  be  followed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers.  _ 

Mr.  Killlngsworth  evidently  means  by 
clean  cultivation  the  keeping  of  the 
ok  hard  clean  of  weeds  through  the 
iq>ring  ami  summer,  afler  a  cover  crop 
bas  been  turned  under. 

I'nder  non-irrlgaied  conditions,  or  dry 
farming.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  keep 
the  soil  clean  after  the  spring  plowing 
in  done.  In  fact,  the  killing  of  weeds 
and  maintaining  of  the  dust  mulch  in 
order  to  conserve  moisture  are  the  main 
objects  in  view  with  all  spring  and  sum- 
mer cultivation. 

Where  Irrigation  water  is  plentiful 
some  orchardlsts  do  not  cultivate  at  all, 
except  to  plow  under  Vegetation  once 
a  year.  The  soil  moisture  is  kept  at 
the  right  content  by  irrigating  at  proper 
Intervals.  However,  such  practice  is 
exceptional,  and  there  Is  a  question  as 
to  whether  it  Is  good  soil  management.. 

PLOW   UNDER   COVER  CROP 

"It  Is  our  practice,"  says  Mr.  Kil- 
Vngsworth,  "In  the  spring  to  plow 
the  orchard  before  the  ground  becomes 
too  hard,  when  the  cover  crop1,  con- 
sisting of  volunteer  cereals,  alfileria. 
burr  clover  and  other  weeds  and 
grasses,  is  sufficiently  matured  when 
plowed  under  to  aid  as  a  mulch  and 
fertilizer.  As  soon  thereafter  as  con- 
venient the  land  Is  harrowed  both 
ways  with  a  steel  tooth  harrow,  well 
weighted  down.  Immediately  follow- 
ing this  we  use  a  large  single  or  me- 
dium double  disc,  crossing  as  with  the 
harrow." 

Thus  far  the  procedure  is  in  accord 
with  the  best  practice  In  dry  farming, 
•xcept  that  the  working  down  should 
be  done  Immediately  after  plowing — 
the  same  day.  If  possible.  The  soil 
then  can  be  worked  down  to  a  fine 
mulch  with  .the  least  cost.  If  it  Is  left 
a  few  days  the  clods  become  dry  and 
hard,  necessitating  extra  work  to  pul- 
verize them.  If  some  heavy  soils  are 
jiot  cultivated  immediately  after  plow- 
ing it  is  nearly  impossible  to  work 
them  down  into  a  fine  mulch. 

Where  Irrigation  water  Is  not  avail- 
able, the  plowing  under  of  the  cover 
crop  should  be  done  not  later  than  the 
month  of  March,  in  California.  The 
first  of  April  should  see  all  of  the  land 
plowed  and  worked  down  with  a  good 
mulch  on  top.  The  object  in  view  after 
that  Is  to  conserve  moisture.  Abso- 
lutely clean  cultivation  is  essential  If 
all  of  the  moisture  is  to  be  kept  for  the 
trees.  Every  weed  Is  a  pump  drawing 
Vater  out  of  the  soil  and  throwing  it  off 
Into  the  alr."^ 

STIR  SOIL  AFTER  RAIN 

Every  time  that  it  rains  the  soil 
should  be  stirred  to  break  the  crust, 
kill  weeds  and  maintain  the  mulch.  This 
work  may  be  done  with  a  disc,  spring- 
tooth,  cyclone  or  other  similar  tools. 
The  cyclone  Is  a  very  fine  tool  to  use 
for  late  spring  and  summer  work.  It 
kills  the  weeds,  pulverizes  the  clods  and 
In  every  way  aids  in  making  a  fine  dust 
mulch.  It  Is  a  weed  cutter  and  float 
combined. 

In  orchards  over  three  years  old  not 
a  living  green  thing  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  after  April,  except  the  trees. 
Among  trees  under  three  years  old  some 
lnter-crop  may  he  grown,  providing 
plenty  of  space  is  given  to  the  trees. 

After  the  last  rain  has  fallen  a  good 
dust  mulch  of  not  less  than  three 
Inches  should  be  made.  Nothing  more 
need  be  done  to  the  soil  afterwards, 
•xcept  to  use  some  kind  of  a  weed 
cutter  If  the  weeds  start.  Any  sum- 
mer cultivating,  except  to  kill  weeds. 
Is  a  waste  of  time.  It  doesn't  do  the 
land  any  harm,  but  Is  unnecessary- 

The  theory  of  practical  dry  farm- 
ing of  today  Is  that  a  few  Inches  of 
finely  pulverized  soil  on  top  prevents 
capillary  action  from  taking  place, 
^thereby  holding  the  moisture  In  the 
soil  below.  Capillarity  takes  place  by 
contact  of  the  soil  particles,  the  mois- 
ture traveling  from  particle  to  particle 
until  It  reaches  the  top  of  the  soil, 
wb  era  it  la  evaporated  by  heat  of  the 


sun.  The  dust  mulch  breaks  the  con- 
tact and  keeps  the  moisture  below. 

Some  one  advanced  the  idea  that 
a  dust  mulch  settled  down  every  ten 
days,  so  that  contact  was  formed  as 
before,  and  capillarity  started  again, 
making  it  necessary  to  stir  the  soil 
every  ten  days.  Science  and  practice 
discarded  that  theory  years  ago  and 
held  it  was  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
mulch  and  keep  down  the  weeks. 

LATE  SOIL  MOISTURE  THEORY 

The  latest  word  on  soil  moisture 
control  is  by  Professors  Veihmeyer  and 
Hendriekson  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  tells  us  that  soil  mois- 
ture does  not  move  by  capillarity,  but 
is  only  pumped  out  by  growing  vege- 
tation. If  such  is  the  case  the  dust 
mulch  will  cease  to  be  of  importance 
and  will  go  into  the  discard,  leaving 
the  main  object  of  cultivation  to  kill 
summer  weeds.  However,  until  this 
new  theory  is  thoroughly  proved  it 
will  be  well  to  stick  to  the  dust  mulch. 

Soil  management  might  be  divided 
under  two  headings:  First,  maintain- 
ing fertility.  A  cover  crop  should  be 
grown  through  the  winter  and  sprang 
and  then  turned  under  not  later  than 
March.  Without  an  addition  of  hu- 
mus as  a  soil  builder  the  land  de- 
teriorates and  -becomes  hard  and  dead. 
The  more  weeds  and  grass  that  grow 
through  the  winter  the  better.  Where 


Pedigree  Poultry 

(Continued  From  Page  .1) 

In  class  A  of  the  advanced  registry,  with 
official  egg-laying  contest  records  of 
250  eggs,  or  better. 

Eighty-seven  hens  in  class  B  of  the 
advanced  registry,  with  home  records 
of  250  eggs  or  better. 

Two  males  in  class  A  of  the  advanced 
registry,  each  of  which  have  ten  or 
more  registered  daughters. 

Two  hundred  and  eleven  in  class  B. 
with  pedigrees  of  250  eggs  or  better  on 
both  sides  of  parentage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of 
the  advanced  registry  females  were  all 
heavy,  continuous  layers  in  their  pullet 
year.  Their  records  are  characterized 
by  being  consistent,  rather  than  partic- 
ularly brilliant  in  any  one  month  of  the 
year.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  three  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven 
advanced  registry  females  dropped  down 
noticeably  in  production  in  the  summer 
months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
showing  that  the  best  layers  do  not  stop 
laying  and  go  into  a  molt  during  this 
period. 

By  far  the  most  important  thing  in 
breeding  is  ability  nt  the  Individual  to 
transmit  power  or  characteristics  of 
high  production  to  its  offspring.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  two  males 
in  class  A  of  the  advanced  registry  sec- 
tion. 


One  of  them  is  owned  by  D.  B.  Walls 
of  Petaluma,  and  was  bred  at  Holly- 
wood Farm,  Washington.  He  has  a 
dam-pen  record  of  280-289  eggs  and  a 
sire's  dam-pen  record  of  298-304  eggs. 
Ten  of  his-  registered  daughters  have 
the  following  yearly  egg  records:  302, 
-M.  265,  260,  24G,  227,  224,  219,  217,  207. 

The  other  male,  owned  by  Ernest 
Williams  of  Sebastopol,  was  also  bred 
at  Hollywood  Farm,  and  bas  a  dam- 
pen record  of  302  and  a  sire's  dam-pen 
record  of  275.  Eleven  of  his  registered 
daughters  have  the  following  365-day 
egg  production  records:  313,  288,  278, 
277.  276,  272.  265.  261.  2(H).  256,  253.  Both 
of  these  males,  which  are  in  their  fourth 
and  fifth  years,  are  still  being  used  in 
breeding  flocks. 


Suggestions  for  Stockmen 

MTVON'T  sell  half-fat  cattle  for  beef," 

JL'  ^dvises  R.  M.  Hagan.  secretary 
of  the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. "Sell  nftener  and  in  smaller  lots. 
Make  them  good  and  fat. 

"It  Is  exceedingly  important  that  Gov- 
ernment reporters  be  advised  of  all 
<  ountry  sales.  Such  reports  will  be  con- 
sidered confidential  and  will  not  ba  - 
available  to  either  the  assessor  or  in- 
come tax  collector. 

"Be  careful  to  brand  calves  in  exactly 
the  same  spot  indicated  on  the.  record. 
The  location  of  a  brand  Is  actually  a 
part  of  the  brand  itself. 

"Dehorn  calves,  since  they  will  make 
a  better  growth  in  this  condition  and 
bring  a  better  price  when  sold  as  fat 
steers." 


HUNDRED- DAY  PULLETS  LAY 

David  Craig.  Delhi  State  Land  Colony 
farmer,  has  two  W  hite  Leghorn  pullets 
which  began  laying  at  the  age  of  3V4 
months  and  In  the  next  three  weeks  laid 
twenty  eggs.  Who  can  heat  this  record? 


International  Speed  Truck 


For 
All  Kinds 
of 

Hauling 


FOLLOW  the  example  of  the  farmer  shown  above  and  equip  yourself  with  a 
speedy,  reliable  2000-Ib.  capacity  International  Speed  Truck.    In  the  past 
year  or  two,  hundreds  of  up-to-date  farmers  in  all  sections  have  invested 
in  this  kind  of  efficient  haulage. 

You  can  get  the  speed  truck  equipped  with  cab  and  general  purpose  body,  as 
shown  above,  and  do  your  farm  hauling  quickly,  at  the  right  time,  and  at  low 
cost.  Or  you  can  get  different  equipment  to  suit  all  special  loads — from  milk 
cans  to  live  stock  or  grain.  Various  special  and  regular  body  and  cab  combina- 
tions are  also  available  with  the  larger  International  Motor  Trucks,  up  to  the 
10,000-lb.  truck  for  heavy-duty  work. 

Free  Inspection  Service 

Four  times  a  year  all  Internationals  are  inspected  by  factory-trained  road  engineers  travel- 
ing out  of  93  branch  houses.  The  owner  or  driver  is  instructed  in  the  care  and  operation  of 

his  truck;  minor  adjustments  are  made  and  a  written 
report  gives  the  exact  condition  of  the  truck.  This 
service  is  free  and  it  continues  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  truck. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Let  motor  haulage  make  your  farming  easier  and 
more  profitable.  Own  one  of  these  popular  trucks 
— made  by  the" makers  of  high-quality  farm  power 
equipment.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  the  nearest 
regular  International  truck  dealer.  For  a  catalog, 
write  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

bNCOIIPOMATCOl 


Chicago.  I  Lb. 
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Late  Spark  Makes  Hot  Engine 


By  B.  D.  MOSES 


Division  of  Apricultural  Engineering,  University  of  California 


W 


HY  does  my  tractor  engine 

lu\lt  UP?" 

This  Is  a  rather  frequent 
question.  One  cause  not  always  Is  sus- 
pected. Suppose  the  next  time  "she 
boils"  you  let  "the  engine  cool  down  and 
then  note  the  effect  of  changing  the 
spark  advance  lever  from  full  retard  to 
full  advance. 

A  sluggish  pick-up  indicates  too  late 
a  spark.  Then  try  cranking  It  slowly 
by  hand,  with  switch  on  "battery"  and 
spark  fully  retarded.  Repeat  this  oper- 
ation, advancing  the  lever  a  few  notches 
each  time  until  the  place  is  reached 
where  the  engine  kicks  back.  If  you 
are  able  to  advance  the  lever  more  than 
half  Its  range,  your  timing  is  late.  It 
ehould  kick  back  with  the  lever  very 
slightly  advanced. 

There  Is  no  advantage  in  having  the 
spark  occur  any  later  than  just  enough 
to  protect  the  self-starter  or  make  hand- 
cranking  safe.  There  Is,  however,  a 
most  decided  disadvantage  in  having  the 
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Farm  Fencing 
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AUTO 
FEDAN 


Means  One 
Man  Less 


Only  $450  for  this  monpy  maker  and  »ay»r. 
Juat  think  of  It,  two  men  with  a  team  can 
earn  enough  tn  10  to  15  days  at  the  prevail- 
ing price  of  baling  to  pay  for  this  press.  Can 
you  beat  i  ? 

THE  AUTO  FED  AM  HAY  TRUSS  CO. 
1034  Kant  Unl  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

For  $3.50  you  can  get 


A  REAL  SOIL  AUGER  com- 
plete, write 

KILLEFER    MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  270,  Huntington  Park,  Cal. 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


spark  late,  l'owsr  loss  and  engine  heat- 
ing results,  because  of  slow  burning  of 
the  gas. 

A  further  and  more  accurate  check 
up  consists  of  locating  a  piston  at  the 
exact  time  the  spark  occurs.  Remove 
a  spark  plug  from  any  cylinder,  throw 
the  transmission  into  high  gear,  Jack 
up  one  hind  wheel,  then  slowly  and 
steadily  turn  the  engine  over  until  the 
piston  is  at  the  top  of  its  course.  A 
wire,  long  enough  so  that  It  cannot  be 
dropped  into  the  cylinder,  may  be  used 
to  feel  the  piston  position  through  the 
spark  plug  hole.  The  spark  should  oc- 
cur very  shortly  after  the  highest  posi- 
tion Is  reached,  with  the  lever  on  full 
retard  and  considerably  before  ■  with 
lever  advanced. 

Unless  one  is  familiar  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  timer  or  Interrupter, 
possibly  the  simplest  and  surest  way 
of  locating  the  time  of  spark  is  to  watch 
the  plug  which  has  been  removed,  first 
disconnecting  all  other  wires  to  pre- 
vent starting  up  of  engine,  then  crank- 
ing the  engine  slowly  by  hand. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  a  pos- 
sible late  timing:  Worn  cam  or  rollers 
In  timer;  some  repair  man  has  been 
overly  cautious  when  reassembling  your 
car  and  timed  It  late:  the  manufacturer, 
fearing  that  you  might  "forget  to  re- 
tard your  spark"  when  starting  up— 
with  the  possibility  of  an  accident— has 
purposely  made  It  a  little  late;  the  cam 
or  timer  may  have  slipped. 

When  your  engine  Is  timed  right  It 
will  respond  quickly  to  the  advance 
lever  and  will  very  likely  "knock"  when 
running  slow,  with  lever  fully  advanced. 

While  the  Job  of  retiming  is  work  for 
a  mechanic,  or  is  generally  considered 
so.  yet  with  a  little  study  of  the  particu- 
lar Ignition  system  on  your  automobile 
you  should  be  able  either  to  do  the  Job 
yourself  or  very  competently  direct  It. 


Northern  Roselle  Buds 

\  A7HILE  the  roselle  is  a  tropical  piant, 
W  during  the  past  two  years  It  has 
been  grown  in  different  parts  of  Sacra- 
mento County  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, according  to  Gladys  M.  Nevenzel, 
home  demonstration  agent,  who  gives 
the  following  information  regarding  this 
novel  plant: 

Roselle  buds  are  used  in  making 
jelly,  jam  and  sauce,  also  a  beverage, 
which  can  be  pasteurized  and  used  for  a 
summer  drink,  like  fruit  juices.  Stems 
and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  buds,  can  be 
used  for  juice  making,  especially  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

The  plant  Is  ornamental  and  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  a  front  yard.  It 
should  be  allowed  a  space  at  least  six 
feet  square.  Six  plants  will  bear  enough 
buds  for  an  average  family  and  a 
nickel's  worth  of  seed  will  produce 
enough  plants  for  several  families. 

Yields  up  to  five  pounds  of  buds  per 
plant  have  been  obtained  in  Sacramento 
County.  The  roselle  Is  susceptible  to 
frost  and  therefore  should  not  be 
planted  in  this  district  until  the  last  of 
March.  The  seeds  are  first  soaked  24 
hours  in  warm  weather. 

Irrigation  and  cultivation  are  about 
the  same  as  for  tomatoes.  The  blos- 
soms, which  resemble  those  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  appear  in  July.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  hard,  green  seed  pods, 
covered  with  brilliant  red  calyxes,  are 
ready  to  pick.  They  appear  at  the  axil- 
of  the.  leaf  and  should  be  separated  care- 
fully, in  order  not  to  Injure  future  buds, 
which  form  in  the  same  place. 


Thn  Davenport  Western  Star  Hay  Press  Reduces  Haling  Costs 
Think    nf    it    You  can  earn  enough  In  two  or  three  weeks  to  pay  for  this  press. 
Only  $395       You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  money  maker.    Large  baling  capactty. 
Complete        Costs  less  to  operate.    Order  torlay.    Write  for  full  information.  m 
The  Davenport  Mniiiifm  l uring  Company.  10:12-48  Ea»t  First  Street,  1am  Angeles.  Calif, 


FENCE  SALE!  LAST  CALL! 


Only  7  Days  More 


Send  now  for  my  FREE  catalog  and   price  list  and  see  the  air«zlnf 

price  reductions  I   am  making  on — 
Sliff-Stay   Fencing  Red  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Wrup-Stay  Fencing  Poultry  Fencing 

All  standard  qualities  Included 
And  I'm  Giving  Away  FKKE  (only  a  few  left) 
One   Red   Top   Post  Driver   with   each   order   for   100   or   more  posts. 

Only  one  to  a  customer. 
One   100-lb.    Keg  Farmer's  Nails,   assorted   sizes,   2-penny  to  60-penny 
with  each  order  for  20U  rds.  or  more  woven  wire  fencing.    Only  one  keg 
to  a  customer. 

lowered  prices  in  effect  this  month  only.  Only  7  days  more!  Hurry! 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  The  Fence  Man 
Dept.  11",  431  Pacific  Finance  ltldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Agricultural  Leaders  of 
the  Pacific  West 


VIII— F.  W.  TAYLOR,  Private 
and  Official  Agricultural  Expert 

FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR,  agricul- 
tural expert,  who  Is  at  present 
making  hlg  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  official  farm  work.  Begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  22,  when  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society,  he  next  became 
president  of  the  Southwestern  Iowa 
Horticultural  Society.  Moving  to  Ne- 
braska, he  was  appointed  professor  of 
horticulture  in  the  State  Agricultural 
college. 

That  was  In  1891.  In  addition  to  his 
pedagogic  duties,  Mr.  Taylor  served  as 
director  of  the  Extension  service,  or- 
ganizing the  majority  of  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  of  the  State.  Eight  years 
were  spent  aiding  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Nebraska  agriculture. 

In  1901  Mr.  Taylor  began  two  years' 
work  as  superintendent  of  the  forestry, 
dairy  and  food  products  exhibits  at  the 
Buffalo  Pan  American  Exposition.  At 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  in  1893  he  had  charge  of  Ne- 
braska's fruit  exhibit.  He  served  as 
chief  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
forestry  at  the  Omaha  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition  and  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 


Frederick  W.  Taylor 

Fair  in  1904  was  superintendent  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibits. 

After  a  trip  to  Europe  In  1906.  Mr. 
Taylor  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  spent  several  years  working  on  pri- 
vate agricultural  projects.  In  1907  he 
managed  a  large  irrigation  enterprise 
near  Denver,  Colo.,  and  later  superin- 
tended similar  work  near  Scott's  Bluff, 
Neb.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  director 
of  agriculture  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  three  years. 
Among  other  accomplishments  during 
this  period  of  public  service,  was  the 
effecting  of  a  75  per  cent  reduction  of 
rinderpest,  a  very  destructive  cattle 
disease.  Within  three  years  after  Mr. 
Taylor  left  the  Philippines  the  disease 
regained  its  former  proportions. 

Again  returning  to  his  native  land, 
Mr.  Taylor  for  three  years  worked  on  a 
large  Irrigation  project  near  Tucson, 
Ariz.  He  went  to  Central  America  In 
1920  to  examine  agricultural  properties 
for  a  New  York  syndicate.  Since  then 
his  time  has  been  taken  up  with  work 
for  various  firms  and  individuals. 

The  achievement  which  Mr.  Taylor 
regards  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  per- 
haps, Is  the  Introduction  of  Kherson 
oats,  in  1896,  while  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station.  In  1920  It 
was  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  all 
the  oats  grown  In  Nebraska,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  In  other  States,  were 
of  this  variety.  From  seven  ounces  of 
seed  brought  over  from  Russia  by  Mr. 
Taylor  14  years  befort.,  BOO. 000, 000  bush- 
els of  Kherson  oats  had  been  grown, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  worth 
approximately  $250,000,000. 


KEEPING  COTTON  SEED  PURE 

The  best  way  to  keep  cotton  seed 
from  mixing,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  for  each 
community  to  grow  but  one  variety,  as 
is  done  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Ari- 
zona. 


Cows  Pay  for  Land 

(Continued   from    Patje  t) 

happen.  They  are  the  result  of  years 
of  careful,  painstaking  labor. 

"Purebred  bulls  and  the  Babcock 
tester  have  enabled  me  to  build  up  my  I 
herd  to  its  present  production  posi- 
tion," explained  White.  "I  began  test- 
ing my  cows  for  butterfat  five  years 
ago,  and  since  then  have  been  weeding 
out  poor  milkers  and  replacing  them 
with  high  producers.  The  use  of  bulls 
from  good  milking  strains  has  made  it 
possible  to  grow  each  year  a  better 
grade  of  heifers  for  the  replacement  of 
old  stock." 

It  is  estimated  that  every  year  10,- 
000  cows  are  shipped  into  Los  Angeles 
County  and  sold  to  local  dairymen. 
Large  experience,  guided  by  close 
study,  has  made  White  very  success- 
ful in  selecting  winners  in  the  milk 
producing  race. 

GETS    FIRST -CHOICE  COWS 

Most  of  the  cows  coming  to  Los  An- 
geles are  sold  at  public  auction.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  these  sales,  White 
keeps  in  touch  with  importers,  and 
whenever  a  desirable  shipment  arrives 
he  looks  over  the  herd  and  buys  the 
best  individuals,  thereby  getting  the 
edge  over  those-  who  buy  at  auction 
the  remaining  animals.  From  *  1 50  to 
$200  Is  paid  for  a  good  milk  cow. 

"The  fact  that  a  cow  is  a  purebred 
doesn't  necessarily  imply  extra  good 
milk  production."  declares  White.  "The 
price  of  dairy  cows  should  be  mainly 
regulated  by  the  ability  to  fill  the  milk 
pall.  Just  as  the  value  of  laying  hens 
has  come  to  be  measured  by  egg  pro- 
ducing capacity.  Fine  feathers  and 
pretty  pedigrees  are  all  right  for  breed- 
ers of  fancy  stock,  but  are  of  little 
value  to  farmers  who  depend  upon  egg 
and  milk  for  revenue." 

White  has  recently  Imported  a  splen- 
did young  bull  from  Wisconsin  and  has 
four  other  herd  bulls:  King  Marco 
Alcatra  Fifth,  bred  by  Anita  Baldwin; 
two  Fred  Hartsook  bulls  and  one  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Pottenger  of  Sierra 
Madre.  He  has  one  cow  which  has 
given  100  pounds  of  milk  per  day  and 
others  which  produce  almost  as  abund- 
antly. 

ALFALFA  CHIEF  CROP 

Most  of  White's  farm  consists  of  al- 
falfa meadows,  a  small  portion  being 
used  for  growing  grain.  The  reader 
probably  has  a  mental  vision  of  500 
..sleek  Holstelns.  peacefully  cropping 
green  legumes.  This  picture  would  he 
O.  K.  for  the  Imperial  Valley  and  other 
regions  where  land  Is  still  compara- 
tively cheap,  but  is  all  out  of  focua 
for   the  Burbank-Lankershlm  district. 

"You  can't  afford  to  pasture  $50* 
alfalfa  land  and  stay  In  the  game 
long,"  avers  White.  "We  keep  all  our 
cows  In  corrals.  365  days  In  the  vear. 
At  milking  time  they  are  fed  a  three- 
cornered  ration  of  hay,  grain  and  silage. 
During  the  growing  season — April  to 
October— we  feed  two-thirds  green 
alfalfa  and  one-third  dry  hay.  Thlo 
gives  the  cows  practically  all'  the  ad- 
vantages of  pasturing  and  Is  muob. 
more  economical." 

HANDLING  MUCH  MANURE 

As  may  easily  be  Imagined.  500 
cattle  make  a  great  deal  of  manure. 
Two  thousand  loads  were  hauled  out 
last  year,  covering  all  available  ground. 
The  surplus  in  April  was  being  sold 
to  orchardlsts. 

"Selling  manure  off  the  farm  looks 
like  poor  business."  admitted  White, 
"but  at  present  we  have  no  good  plaee 
to  put  it.  If  It  were  spread  on  the 
growing  alfalfa  It  would  soon  be  raked 
up  with  the  hay  and  soon  find  its  way 
back  to  the  corrals.  As  soon  as  tho 
oat  crop  Is  harvested,  manure  can  bo 
spread  over  the  stubble." 

"What  do  you  consider  the  best  grain 
ration  ?" 

"That  Is  hardly  a  fair  question,"  re- 
plied  White.  "At  present  wo  find  It 
pays  best  to  feed  rolled  barley,  coooa- 
nut  and  cottonseed  meal.  At  another 
time,  or  in  another  place,  other  feeda 
might  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

"Beet  pulp  Is  one  of  the  best  dairy 
feeds  obtainable,  but  other  farmers 
have  found  this  out  and  the  supply 
doesn't  begin  to  meet  the  demand.  Tm 
years  ago  we  bought  100  tons.  Ieist 
y**r  we  doubled  our  order,  but  oonli 
obtain  only  126  tons,  the  factory  re- 
ducing all  their  orders  In  similar  pro- 
portion.  The  price  has  kept  paos 
the  demand.  Formerly  a  waste  i 
uot,  beet  pulp  now  costs  us  $30  a 
at  the  Anaheim  sugar  factory,  and 
tails  as  high  as  $70. 

"Cull  raisins  also  make  excellent 
feed.    We  buy  them  by  the  too. 
$lt  to  $21.     Bran  and  oats  are 
good." 

An  average  dally  dairy  ration  «... 
slsts  of  It  pounds  of  train.  II  pound 
of  hay  and  tO  pounds  ot  •Hare,  T* 
latter  la  made  of  corn,  wnlcn  yleM 
about  II  tons  to  the  aero.  One  thov 
sand  tons  of  silage  are  fed  In  1 
months,  tho  silos  Mu  refilled  twit 
betweea  September  and  November. 
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Bringing  the  Young  Vineyard  to  Productivity 


By  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI 

Written  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
Article  III — The  Second  and  Third  Stages 
HE  first  stage  in  the  upbring- 
ing of  a  young  vine  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong,  abun- 
dant root  system.  This  usu- 
ally requires  the  whole  of  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  is 
devoted  to  developing  a  single 
strong  cane  from  which  to 
form  the  trunk,  and  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  years-to  developing  a  full  conriT 
plement  of  arms  on  the  head  of  this 
trunk.   The  vine  then  is  in  full  bearing. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  growing  season, 
as  described  in  the  last  article,  the 
young  vine  will  be  provided  with  a  large 
root  system  extending  in  all  directions 
through  the  soil  six  feet  or  more.  It 
will  have  a  top  growth  of  one,  two  or 
more  canes,  two,  three  or  more  feet 
long. 

Soon  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  the 
vines  should  be  pruned.  Every  cane 
should  be  removed  except  one,  and  this 
should  be  shortened  to  two  buds. 

The  vineyard  then  should  be  staked 
or  trellised,  according  to  the  system  of 
pruning  to  be  adopted — head  pruning, 
cane  pruning  or  cordon  pruning.  These 
systems  are  defined  in  circular  245, 
"Vine-Pruning  Systems,"  and  the  meth- 
ods of  staking  and  trellising  are  ex- 
plained in  circular  252,  "Supports  for 
Vines."  These  publications  can  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  by  application  to 
the  director  of  the  agricultural  station, 
P^»rkeley. 

Soon  after  pruning  all  surface  roots 
should'  be  removed  carefully.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  as  follows: 
(1)  A  furrow  Is  plowed  away  from  each 
row  of  vines  on  each  side  as  close  to 
the  vine  as  is  possible  without  danger 
of  injuring  it.  This  leaves  each  row  of 
vines  growing  on  a  ridge  about  six  or 
eight  inches  wide. 

(2)  With  a  pronged  vineyard  hoe  six 
or  eight  Inches  of  this  ridge  Is  cut  out 
on  each  side  of  the  vine  and  the  soil 
cleared  away  so  that  the  underground 
stem  of  the  vine  and  all  surface  roots 
are  clearly  visible  down  to  about  five 
Inches. 

(3)  All  these  roots  then  are  cut  off 
close  with  a  sharp  pair  of  small  one- 
hand  pruning  shears.  At  the  same  time 
any  suckers  or  shoots  from  below 
ground  are  cut  off  in  the  same  way. 

ROOT  REMOVAL,  IMPORTANT 

The  removal  of  surface  roots  the  first 
and  the  second  years  is  very  important, 


length  at  which  it  is  desired  to  head 
the  vine.  The  cut  should  be  made 
through  the  first  bud,  above  the  last 
bud  which  it  is  desired  to  have  grow. 
This  is  to  give  a  stub  at  the  end  to 
facilitate  tying  to  the  stake. 

If  the  cane  has  strong  laterals  above 
the  middle  which  are  at  least  one-quar- 
ter inch  thick,  with  plump,  well-ma- 
tured buds,  they  should  be  cut  to  spurs 
of  one,  two  or  three  buds,  according  to 
their  size  and  vigor.  AH  laterals  below 
the  middle  should  be  removed.  Any 
vine  which  does  not  possess  the  above 
requirements  should  be  cut  back  to  two 
buds  as  was  done  at  the  previous  win- 
ter pruning. 

Figure  1  shows  a  good  cane,  30  inches 
long,  without  laterals.  Figure  2  shows 
an  extra  heavy  cane  with  four  laterals 
cut  back  to  spurs.  Some  of  these  lat- 
erals are  so  vigorous  that  they  have 
sent  out  secondary  laterals  which  have 
been  left  with  one  bud. 

'  The  first  vine  has  six  or  seven  buds, 
which  may  be  left  to  produce  canes  and 
which  may  bear  some  grapes.  The  sec- 
ond has  two  or  three  times  as  man}' 
buds  and  can  produce  two  or  three 
times  as  much  crop. 


Each  vine  is  tied  up  carefully  with 
good  heavy  twine.  A  material  known 
as  grape  twine,  which  resembles  ordi- 
nary binder  twine  but  is  twice  as  heavy, 
is  excellent.  If  tarred,  it  holds  and  lasts 
better.  A  tie  with  a  hitch  around  the 
upper  Joint,  of  which  the  top  bud  has 
been  killed,  and  one  tie  about  the  mid- 
dle are  needed — >or  two  equally  spaced 
If  the  cane  Is  longer.  AH  ties  except 
the  top  one  should  be  loose  and  should 
not  turn  around  the  cane,  or  the  vine 
will  be  strangled  as  it  grows  in  the 
following  summer. 

We  now  have  the  vines  at  the  .end  of 
the  third  growing  season.  They  have 
strong  systems  of  main  roots  radiating 
from  the  bottom  of  the  original  cut- 
tings and  branching  and  rebranching 
throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  vine- 
yard. Each  vine  has  an  embryo  trunk 
in  the  form  of  a  single  stout  cane  tied 
up  to  a  vertical  stake.  Each  cane  has 
from  eight  to  twenty  buds  from  which 
to  develop  arms  and  to  produce  fruit. 
During  the  following  season  the  vines 
should  produce  sufficient  foliage  to 
cover  the  ground,  and  they  will  require 
much  more  water  than  they  have  used 


Method  of  pruning  and  tying  up 
vine  that  has  made  only  a  moderate 
growth.  For  varieties  to  be  head 
pruned  with  either  spurs  or  canes. 


Exceptionally  well  grown  vine  at 
the  end  of  the  second  season.  Each 
of  the  five  good  spurs  should  pro- 
duce two  to  six  bunches.  After 
bearing,  the  two  lower  spurs  should 
be  removed  and  six  or  more  spurs 
left  on  each  of  the  remaining 
branches,  the  vine's  "arms." 


as  if  allowed  to  remain  they  will  de- 
velop into  main  roots  and  sooner  or 
later  be  torn  out  or  severely  injured  by 
the  plow.  After  the  second  year  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  of  large  surface 
roots  developing.  The  main  roots  are 
formed  below  and  frequent  plowing 
near  the  vine  will  keep  any  small  roots 
from  becoming  large. 

The  cultivation  and  irrigation  needed 
during  the  second  year  are  the  same  as 
during  the  first.  The  soil  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  six  feet  by  rain  or  Irrigation  be- 
fore the  vines  start  their  buds  in  the 
spring.  Plowing,  discing  and  harrowing 
sufficient  to  allow  penetration  of  water, 
to  bury  weeds  and  to  level  and  "fine" 
the  soli  should  be  done  by  the  same 
time. 

In  deep,  retentive  soil  no  irrigation  is 
needed  during  the  summer  of  the  sec- 
ond year.  Indeed.  It  Is  dangerous,  as  It 
may  prolong  growth  until  it,  to  killed 
or  prevented  from  maturing  by  the  cold 
weatner  of  autumn. 

Soon  after  growth  starts  the  first 
disbudding  should  be  done.  This  con- 
sists In  rubbing  off  every  shoot  or 
swollen  bud  but  one.  The  object  Is  to 
direct  all  the  energies  of  the  vine  Into 
a  single  shoot.  AH  needless  shoots 
should  be  removed  before  they  are  four 
inches  long.  This  win  require  going 
over  the  vineyard  at  least'  twice. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  or  as  soon 
as  a  large  part  qf  the  vines  have  shoots 
10  or  12  inches  long,  the  vineyard  should 
be  gone  over  and  these  shoots  tied  loose' 
to  the  stake  with  soft  sacking  twine. 
At  the  same  time  any  'other  shoots 
which  have  started  should  be  removed. 

REPEAT  TYING  PRdCESS 

This  removal  of  needless  shoots  and 
tying  up  of  the  single  reserved  shoot 
should  be  done  as  often  as  necessary 
until  the  shoot  has  grown  five  or  six 
Inches  higher  than  the  point  at  which 
It  to  desired  to  head  the  vine.  This  will 
be  from  10  Inches  for  low,  weak  vines 
like  Zlnfandel  or  Muscat  to  SC  or  48 
inches  for  vigorous  vines  like  Malaga  or 
Tokay.  From  three  to  four  ties  usu- 
ally will  be  needed  by  each  vine. 


The  upper  picture  shows  a  three-year-old  Sultanina  vine, 
ready  for  the  fourth  season.  Three  excellent  fruiting  canes 
have  been  left  just  below  the  30-inch  wire,  also  four  renewal 
spurs  of  two  buds  each.  Such  a  vine  should  produce  50  to 
100  pounds  of  grapes.  The  vigorous  Muscat  vine,  at  the  right, 
has  had  its  third  winter  pruning.  Seven  spurs,  each  with  two 
to  four  buds,  have  been  left  to  bear  a  heavy  crop. 


during  the  first  three  years. 

The  removal  of  surface  roots  should 
be  attended  to  this  winter  again,  and  ir 
this  has  been  well  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  winters  this  will  be  the  last 
time  that  it  is  necessary. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer 
the  vines  must  be  carefully  disbudded 
and  suckered.  All  Shoots  starting  on 
the  lower  third  of  the  cane  should  be 
removed  before  they  are  more  than  four 
inches  long.  AU  suckers  from  below  the 
surface  should  be  carefully  cut  or 
rubbed  off  close  to  the  stem.  Extreme 
care  in  suckering  during  the  first  three 
years  wiU  cure  the  vines  of  the  ten- 
dency to  form  suckers  and  save  much 
expensive  work  when  they  are  older. 

Vines  at  this  stage  should  make  a 
very  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  As  the 
growth  to  limited  to  the  buds  on  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  cane,  the  shoots 
will  tend  to  be  large  and  succulent.  In 
windy  districts  it  may  therefore  be 
necessary  to  "tip"  them.  This  should 
be  done  when  they  are  about  18  inches 
long.  At  this  time  the  blossom  bunches 
are  formed,  and  tipping  can  be  done 
without  injury. 

The  effect  of  tipping  is  to  arrest  the 
Increase  in  length  and  to  cause  the 
shoots  to  thicken  and  toughen  before 
they  form  a  new  growing  tip.  By  this 
time  the  worst  winds  usually  are  over 
and  the  shoots  are  better  able  to  with- 
stand them  if  they  come.  This  tipping 
should  be  Umlted  to  pinching  off  the 
extreme  end  of  the  growing  top.  Top- 
ping or  cutting  off  several  Inches  or  a 
foot  or  more  is  very  weakening  and 
decreases  both  the  growth  and  the  crop. 

If  the  vines  are  trellised  it  is  much 
better  to  omit  even  tipping  and  to  pro- 
tect the  growth  by  tying  two  of  the 
strongest  shoots  to  the  twine.  The  other 
shoots  will  protect  themselves  by  at- 
taching their  tendrils  to  those  tied  to 
the  wire. 


INSTALL  FORTY  PUMPING  PLANTS 

More  than  forty  new  pumping  plants 
have  been  installed  this  year  on  the 
Holland  Land  tract  near  Sacramento. 
Representing  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  800  horsepower,  these  pumps, 
throwing  from  five  to  fourteen  inch 
streams  of  water,  will  provide  irriga- 
tion for  diversified  crops  and  stimulate 
intensive  farming  operations  in  this 
20,000-acre  district. 


Successful  Farming  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 


HARRY  WELCH 

TRUCK  gardening  In  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona  has  attracted 
many  Americans  who  are  making 
a  conspicuous  success  of  the  business. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  quite  a  few 
Japanese  gardeners  and  some  Chinese, 
but  they  by  no  means  monopolise  the 
Industry. 

There  are  four  truck  garden  crops 
which  are  now  shipped  out  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  carload  quantities — can- 
taloupes, lettuce,  spinach  and  peas. 

Cantaloupes  have  been  grown  here  for 
marry  years  and  almost  always  have 
brought  the  grower  good  returns.  The 
past  season  there  were  about  1500  car- 
loads of  cantaloupes  shipped  from  the 
valley,  mostly  to  large  Eastern  cities. 
The  average  yield  is  approximately  190 
crates  per  acre. 

Over  500  carloads  of  lettuce  were 
shipped  out  the  past  season.  Lettuce 


money  and  six  years  ago  bought  80  acres 
of  land  west  of  Phoenix. 

Lenherr  is  a  hard  worker  and  a  good 
judge  of  dairy  cows.  He  had  (4000  to 
pay  down  on  his  farm  and  borrowed 
money  to  stock  his  place  with  dairy 
cows.  He  Is  a  member  or  the  Maricopa 
County  Dairy  Association,  but  even  be- 
fore he  became  a  member  he  was  weed- 
ing out  all  poor  producers,  using  pure- 
bred bulls  and  raising  all  the  heifers. 
His  cow,  Tilda,  made  the  best  record  in 
the  county  testing  association. 

Mr.  Lenherr  sells  sweet  milk  to  the 
creamery  for  the  retail  trade.  During 
the  six  years  that  he  has  been  farming 
for  himself  he  has  raised  as  many  heif- 
ers as  possible,  and  sold  a  number  of 
cows,  buying  others  when  the  transac- 
tion was  profitable.  He  does  practically 
all  of  the  work  of  caring  for  his  dairy 
and  farm,  except  putting  up  hay. 

Today  Lenherr  Is  worth  $18,000, 
which,  after  deducting  the  $4000  origin- 


growing  has  reached  a  stage  where  it 
has  become  a  real  art,  skilled  growers 
making  good  money.  The  highest  priced 
lettuce  is  that  which  matures  in  No- 
vember and  early  December.  Plantings 
maturing  in  March  and  April  bring  bet- 
ter prices  than  the  January  and  Febru- 
ary crops.  The  acreage  of  lettuce  will 
be  considerably  increased  this  season. 

William  Thompson,  secretary '  of  the 
United  Produce  Growers'  Association  of 
Slendale,  la  one  of  the  best  lettuce  grow- 
ers In  the  valley.  For  several  years  he 
has  produced  lettuce  which  he  has 
named  the  "Dining  Car  Special,"  with 
which  from  November  to  April  he  sup- 
plies Harvey,  the  celebrated  caterer  to 
rail  travelers. 

W.  O.  Ferris,  also  of  Glendale,  has 
specialized  during  the  past  few  seasons 
on  late  lettuce,  which  develops  after  the 
main  crop  is  off  the  market.  He  mar- 
kets this  crop  In  Phoenix.  Mr.  Ferris 
also  has  been  quite  successful  In  grow- 
ing late  cantaloupes. 

SPINACH  ACREAGE  INCREASING 

Spinach  promises  to  pay  as  well  as 
lettuce.  Carload  shipments  were  made 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  Quite  an 
acreage  also  will  be  planted  to  green 
peas  this  year  for  shipment  to  Eastern 
markets. 

Clyde  Stevenson  was  forced  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  Texas  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Coming  to  the  Salt  River  Valley,  he 
located  on  a  five-acre  farm  and  en- 
gaged in  the  poultry  industry.  He  has 
gradually  Increased  his  flock  of  White 
Leghorns  to  about  2000  and  is  building 
up  a  high  producing  flock.  He  has 
yards  and  houses  well  arranged,  feeds 
economically  and  probably  has  one  of 
the  best  paying  poultry  farms  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  « 

A.  C.  Olln  retired  from  the  mercantile 
business  in  Kansas  and  came  here  in 
1920.  He  became  interested  In  cotton 
growing  and  purchased  a  75-acre  farm 
east  and  north  of  Phoenix.  He  main- 
tained as  a  side  line  200  to  300  White 
Leghorn  hens.  These  proved  so  profit- 
able that  he  greatly  increased  his  flock 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fall  laying 
season  will  have  about  5000  hens.  He 
has  studied  every  phase  of  the  poultry 
business,  comparing  notes  with  other 
successful  poultry  farmers  and  has  built 
a  model  poultry  plant.  He  expects  to 
raise  grain  for  his  chickens. 

SUCCESSFUL  TRUCK  GARDENERS 

Among  those  who  have  been  conspic- 
uously successful  In  growing  of  truck 
crops  are  J.  G.  and  L.  G.  Doby.  They 
have  a  10  acre  farm  adjoining  the  city 
of  Phoenix  and  specialize  In  onions, 
cauliflower  and  a  few  other  vegetables. 
Their  Crystal  White  Wax  Onions  ylel<l 


Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  leading 
crops  of  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
replacing  some  of  the  cotton 

fields  when  the  market  broke. 


ally  invested,  leaves  an  annual  net  profit 
of  more  than  $2000. 

The  possibilities  of  berry  culture  are 
well  Illustrated  by  the  achievement  of 
J.  W.  Black,  who  sold  $5600  worth  of 
strawberries  from  a  2V4-acre  patch  near 
Phoenix.  The  net  profit  of  this  crop 
was  estimated  at  $3200. 

Most  Arizona  honey  Is  obtained  from 
alfalfa  blossoms.  Nectar  drawn  from  a 
desert  plant  called  "Cat's  Claw"  makes 
a  delicious  honey  that  Is  almost  water- 
white.  Mixed  with  alfalfa  honey  a  valu- 
able amber  product  Is  obtained.  The 
average  yield  of  honey  in  the  State  is 
estimated  at  85  pounds  per  colony.  The 
product  is  mostly  sold  by  the  Arizona 
Honey  Exchange,  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation. 

Fruit  growing  is  a  comparatively  new 
Industry  In  Arizona.  In  1*06  there  was 
only  543  acres  of  .citrus  trees  In  the 
State;  now  there  are  over  2000.  Oranges, 
lemons  and  grapefruit  ripen  exception- 
ally early  and  bring  high  prices.  Grape- 
fruit grown  In  the  Salt  River,  Imperial 
and  Coachella  Valleys  Is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  lacking  the  bitter  taste  of  that 
produced  In  other  sections.  Citrus  land 
s  comparatively  cheap,  $300  to  $600 
oer  acre. 

The  acreage  planted  to  olive  trees  Is 
mall,  but  with  profit  could  be  greatly 
enlarged.  One  firm,  expects  to  pack 
■000  cases  of  olives  this  year. 

POULTRY    INDUSTRY  EXPANDS 

During  the  past  decade  California,  was 
the  only  other  State  that  showed  a 
larger  expansion  of  the  poultry  Indus- 
try. An  excellent  home  market  perhaps 
Is  the  chief  reason  for  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing output  of  poultry  products. 

In  spite  of  the  slump  In  cotton  prices 
two  or  three  years  ago,  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  Salt  River  Valley  now  cover  104),- 
000  acres.  It  is  expected  that  42,000 
bales  will  be  harvested,  an  average 
yield  of  200  pounds  p«r  acre.  Freedom 
from  the  destructive  boll  weevil  and  the 
production  of  the  high-priced  long- 
staple  Pima  variety  are  favorable  fac- 
tors in  the  Arizona  cotton  Industry. 

During  the  past  winter  60,000  steers 
were  fattened  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  mild  climate,  winter  wheat  and  alfalfa 
pasture,  silage,  hay,  cottonseed  and  mllo 
meal,  ground  barley  and  other  excel- 
lent feeds. 

Agricultural  co-operation  Is  of  great 
assistance  to  Arizona  farmers.  The 
producer?  of  melons,  honey,  grain,  cit- 
rus fruits,  poultry  and  dairy  products 
have  marketing  associations  similar  to 
those  which  are  functioning  so  success- 
fully in  California. 


an  average  of  five  tons  to  the  acre.  They 
also  have  developed  a  cauliflower  which 
has  given  them  exceptional  yields  of 
splendid  quality. 

L.  G.  Doby  is  developing  a  small  farm 
west  of  Phoenix  and  Is  making  a  special 
study  of  strawberries,  dewberries  and 
blackberries. 

Lynn  Or  me,  a  pioneer  farmer  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  and  one  of  the  most 
successful,  has  recently  Increased  his 
poultry  operations,  making  this  one  of 
the  major  activities  on  his  quarter  sec- 
tion farm. 

WAGE  WORKER  DEVELOPS  DAIRY 

Frank  Lenherr  came  to  the  Salt  River 
Valley  about  nine  years  ago.  For  three 
years  he  worked  for  wages,  all  the  time 
feeling  that  this  was  the  ideal  dairy 
section  and  that  if  he  could  get  the 
right  kind  of  a  start  in  the  business  he 
could   "make   good."      He  saved  his 


This  fine  Holstein  cow  made 
County  Testing  Association. 


the  best  record  in  the  Maricopa 
She  belongs  to  Frank  Lenherr. 


Lettuce  has  become  one  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  over  500  carloads  having 
been  shipped  last  season.    The  November-December  crop  pays  best. 
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A  Poultry  Professor  as  a  Practical  Producer 


:"I  P  at  Corvallis,  most  of  the 
O.  A.  C.  folks  don't  even  admit 
as  yet  that  Professor  Dryden 
has  left  the  college;  the  gen- 
eral feeling  is  said  to  be  that 
he  is  just  away  on  leave  of 
absence.  But  to  visit  his 
ranch  at  Concord  (Contra 
Costa  County),  Cal.,  and  to  see  the 
wonderful  flocks  of  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns  he  is  building  up,  one 
is  led  to  believe  that  he  really  is  in  the 
business  to  stay. 

What  kind  of  a  plant  would  a  poultry 
professor  be  likely  to  equip  in  order  to 
put  his  own  theories  into  practice?  If 
you  have  visions  of  utility  sacrificed 
for  perfection  of  detail,  you  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  upon  visiting  the 
Dryden  farm.  Mr.  Dryden  is  starting 
at  the  beginning  and  building  from  the 
bottom  up.  He  is  considering  good 
stock  ahead  of  fancy  equipment  and 
profits  before  theories. 

This  is  a  breeding  farm,  rather  than 
a  commercial  egg  and  poultry  farm. 
White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  breeding  cockerels  with  long  trap- 
nest  pedigrees  will  be  sold.  The  stock 
is  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  strain 
developed  by  Mr.  Dryden  In  the  fifteen 
years  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  poul- 
try department  at  that  Institution,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  favorably  known 
strains  of  egg  layers  in  the  world. 

BRED  HEAVY  LAYERS 

Mr.  Dryden  bred  the  pen  of  Leghorns 
and  the  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  that  won 
first,  second  third  places  at  the  inter- 
national egg-laying  contest  at  San 
Francisco.  He  also  produced  the  first 
300-egg  trapnested  hen  in  the  world. 

Starting  with  a  foundation  stock  fif- 
teen years  ago  that  laid  less  than  100 
eggs  a  hen,  he  bred  flocks  of  both 
breeds  in  six  or  seven  years  to  average 
200  eggs  a  year.  He  also  bred  the 
Barred  Rock  hen  that  made  the  world's 
record  of  324  eggs  a  year  at  the  Santa 
Cruz  Farm  Bureau  egg-laying  contest 
two  years  ago.  At  that  time  that  was 
the  highest  record  made  by  any  hen  at 
any  egg-laying  contest  by  trapnest. 
Some  of  the  matlngs  on  his  farm  con- 
tain sons  and  daughters  of  this  hen. 

Dryden  believes  more  failures  in 
noultrv  husbandry  are  due  to  "over- 
shooting the  mark"  than  to  any  other 
one  cause:  that  is.  investing  too  heavily 
in  equipment  without  sufficient  capital 


A  Visit  to  the  Dryden  Ranch 

pOR  more  than  twenty-five  years  Prof.  James  Dryden, 
1  world  famous  head  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege poultry  department,  has  wanted  to  operate  a  com- 
mercial breeding  plant  of  his  own.  At  last  he  has  realized 
this  ambition,  but  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  college 
experiment  station,  where  his  work  made  him  loved  by 
farmers  and  poultrymen  of  the  entire  Northwest,  it  is 
said  he  a'most  had  to  slip  out  the  "back  door"  and  leave 
his  resignation  on  the  president's  desk.  At  any  rate,  he 
finally  located  in  Contra  Costa  County,  California. 
Here's  a  brief  sketch  of  his  accomplishments,  theories, 
and  plans  for  the  future.  — The  Editor. 


By  JAMES  C.  KNOLLIN 


for  stocking,  jumping  into  the  business 
without  sufficient  observation  and  ex- 
perience, or  attempting  to  operate  on 
a  larger  scale  than  Justified  by  indi- 
vidual circumstances.  Needless  to 
say,  he  avoids  all  these  pitfalls. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  he  took  over  a 
20-acre  ranch  which  had  been  fitted  up 
for  breeding  poultry,  rabbits,  ducks, 
pheasants  and  dogs.  This  statement 
may  explain  the  former  operator's  fail- 
ure. At  any  rate,  the  present  plan  Is 
to  concentrate  upon  poultry  breeding. 
About  half  of  the  land  is  planted  to 
almonds  and  other  fruit,  but  the 
orchards  are  regarded  as  of  secondary 
Importance  and  have  been  fenced  Into 
three  "pastures"  for  cockerels.  The 
birds  roost  in  the  trees  and  develop 
vigor  and  size  by  exercising  under  nat- 
ural conditions.  The  only  serious  prob- 
lem in  handling  the  males  is  to  control 
fighting.  Although  some  breeders  are 
said  to  have  dogs  which  act  as  police- 
men, Mr.  Dryden  considers  a  good  game 
cock  the  best  Insurance  against  serious 
injury.  Such  a  natural  "scrapper," 
shorn  of  his  spurs,  enters  into  any  and 
all  controversies,  with  the  result  that 
the  combatants  are  separated  before 
they  can  batter  each  other. 

ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS  BRED 

Some  250  Barred  Rocks  and  an 
equal  number  of  young  Leghorns, 
hatched  last  fall,  now  occupy  these 
orchard  runs  and  present  an  attractive 
sight.  Prices  of  from  110  to  $50  each 
are  obtained  for  the  cockerels,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  famous  O-  A.  C.  heavy* 
laying  strain. 

The  total  number  of  birds  on  the 
ranch  now  Is  around  5000,  Including 
laying  fall  pullets  and  some  4000 
spring-hatched  chicks  of  various  ages. 

The  production  of  eggs  is  of  im- 
portance on  this  ranch  only  from  the 
breeding  standpoint.  Every  nest  is  a 
trapnest,  and  accurate  records. are  kept 
of  all  layers.  The  owner  attaches  great 
Importance  to  early  laying.  He  be- 
lieves that,  other  factors  considered, 
"early  layers  are  best  payers."  There- 
fore, the  leg  bands  are  attached  to  the 
pullets  numerically,  in  order,  as  they 
lay  their  first  eggs.  The  number, 
therefore,  indicates  roughly  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  pullet  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  of  similar  age  In  the 
matter    of     (Continued    on    Page  9) 


Battery  of  brooder  and  colony  houses,  where  productive  pullets  are  produced 


BROODING  equipment  on  the  Dryden  farm  Includes  a   "battery"  of 
ten  colony  houses,  mounted  on  runners  and  equipped  with  movable 
fences  as  shown  In  above  illustrations: 

The  houses  have  tongue-and-groove  floors.  The  door  is  2  ft.  6  in.by 
6  ft.,  of  regular  stock  pattern,  the  upper  part  being  fitted  with  one-Inch 
poultry  netting,  inside  of  which  is  a  removable  canvas  frame.  The  latter 
is  used  at  night  or  on  cold  days  and  Is  hung  up  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  use. 

This  door  provides  one  method  of  ventilation.  In  addition,  there  is 
an  opening  above  the  plate,  between  the  letters.  Furthermore,  the 
windows  are  set  in — not  hinged — and  may  be  opened  by  leaning  them, 
hack  against  triangular  or  '  V  "-shaped  boards,  fastened  each  side  of  the  * 
window  frame.  This  arrangement  avoids  drafts  which  might  otherwise 
come  in  at  bottom  and  sides  of  windows.  When  the  window  is  let  back 
there  is  a  six-inch  aperture  at  the  top;  this  opening  can  be  regulated. 

Each  house  is  equipped  with  a  coal-burning  brooder  s»tove,  set  In 
center  of  room,  with  a  five-inch  stove  pipe  extending  through  the  roof. 
Formerly  carbon  briquets  were  preferred  for  fuel,  but  their  scarcity  led 
to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal.  By  firing  up  the  stove  at  4  or  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  thermostat  control,  to  main- 
tain an  even  temperature  all  night. 


Before  the  chicks  are  put  In,  a  half  Inch  of  clean  sand  is  spread  on 
the  door.   On  the  third  day  this  is  covered  with  short  straw  or  chaff. 

A  roost  frame,  with  perches,  Is  provided  In  each  house.    This  hangs 
out  of  the  way  at  the  rear  until  the  chicks  are  about  thirty  days  old, 
when  it  Is  lowered  in  order  to  teach  them  early  roosting.   This  ia  facili- 
tated by  the  construction  of  the  roost,  which  at  the  rear  Is  10  inches 
from  the  floor;  the  front  resting  on  the  floor,  providing  a  gentle  slope. 
One-inch  mesh  netting,  which  covers  the  roost  frame,  prevents  the 
chicks  from  getting  underneath. 

During  tiie  first  week,  rest  and  quiet  are  deemed  essential.  In 
fact,  burlap  bag*  are  hung  over  the  windows  in  order  to  darken  the 
room.    Mr.  Dryden  believes  this  tends  to  prevent  toe-picking. 

He  maintains  also  that  best  results  are  secured  by  keeping  chicks 
In  small  units,  especially  on  a  farm  such  as  this,  where  valuable  birds 
are  raised  for  breeding  purposes.    Each  house  accommodates  300. 

The  yard  behind  each  house  Is  30x70  feet.  The  fence  la  built  in 
portable  sections,  10  feet  long.  Since  the  entire  brooding  plant"  Is 
set  in  an  alfalfa  field,  it  is  necessary  only  to  move  the  house  or  yard 
in  order  to  provide  fresh  pasture.  Irrigation  keeps  the  ground  moist, 
and  the  alfalfa  fresh  and  tender.  Mr  Dryden  is  enthusiaatlc  about 
allalfa  as  a  food  for  growing  chlcka 
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Selling  Eggs  at  Auction  Turns  Loss  Into  Profit 

How  California  Eggs  Are  Sold  in  New  York — An  Interview  With 
J.  H.  Barber,  General  Manager  Pacific  Egg  Producers 


■  »  T-l  HILE  still  In  Its  experimental 
dr/Vffil  stage,  the  results  of  the  dally 
fW)Ju-\\  auction  sales  of  Pacific  Coast 
-\j*TI  '  eggs  In  New  York  have  been 
very  gratifying,"  declared 
J.  H.  Barber,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Pacific  Egg  Pro- 

Ktucers.  . 

"In  previous  years  there,  always  nas 
been  a  heavy  loss  to  the  association 
.during  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary'and  March,  due  to  the  sharp  de- 
Bine  in  the  market,"  explained  Mr. 
Barber.  "The  auction  sale  has  over- 
borne this  condition,  so  that  changes  in 
Ehe  market  during  these  months  have 
Ken  gradual  and  at  the  same  time  has 
babied  us  to  obtain  full  value  for  our 
product.  This  resulted  In  a  profit  of 
B60,000  to.  the  association  the.  first 
fan a iter  of  this  year,  in  addition  to 
making  up  a  loss  which  was  carried 
■ver." 

'  This  favorable  result  was  made  pos- 
■ble  by  the  auction  sales  being  the 
largest  factor  in  setting  prices,  points 
Kit  Mr.  Barber.  Prices  are  based  on  the 
Result  of  the  auction  sales  the  previous 
6ay.  and  as  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers 
get  a  bidding-in  figure  the  sale  causes 
•  more  stable  market,  with  gradual  de- 
fanes  and  rises,  doing  away  with 
•lumps  that  in  the  past  have  resulted  in 
beavy  losses. 

ORIGINATES  AUCTION  IDEA 

Mr.  Barber  originated  the  idea  of 
celling  eggs  by  auction  in  lftlX.  when 
Hhe  sales  were  handled  through  a  local 
fruit  auctioneer  company.  The  result 
Was  the  moving  of  surplus  eggs,  prov- 
ing the  plan  was  practicable.  Soon  after 
taking  up  his  new  position  with  the 
Pacific  Producers.  Mr.  Barber  suggested 
the  auction  method  which  met  with 
considerable  opposition. 

"The  plan  of  auction  sales  of  eggs," 
related  Mr.  Barber,  "was  discouraged 
by  the  wholesale  trade  and  by  some  of 
the  shipping  associations.  While  our 
organization  at  first  was  not  entirely 
Id  sympathy  with  the  auction  method, 
the  results  have  converted  everv  mem- 
ber. 

"The  impression  that  selling  produce 
by  auction  in  a  consuming  market  In- 
volves price  sacrifice  no  longer  is  held 
by  Pacific  Egg  Producers  members, 
Who  have  found  that  it  has  created  a 
demand  for  a  certain  Quality  and  grade 
Of  eggs  and  that  the  distribution  by 
Competitive  bidding — with  the  associa- 
tion's option  of  fixing  the  minimum 
price — keeps  the   price   level   closer  to 
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actual  market  values  than  did  private 
sales." 

Mr.  Barber  also  pointed  out  that  the 
auction  has  been  a  wonderful  advertise- 
ment for  Pacific  Coast  white  eggs  and 
the  Producers  organization.  Not  only 
are  the  sales  advertised  in  the  market 
journals,  but  the  hundreds  of  buyers 
who  attend  the  daily  egg  auction  also 
are  good  advertisers  of  our  eggs  and 
selling  methods. 

"The  public  has  become  acquainted 
with  actual  values  an'd  know  just  what 
the  large  and  small  dealers  are  paying 
for  eggs,"  continued  Mr.  Barber.  "This 
tends  to  stabilize  retail  sales  and  to 
encourage,  a  set  price  for  each  grade  of 
eggs.  As  the  small  jobber  can  buy  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  largest  jobbers, 
it  Is  possible  that  the  latter  will  be 
eliminated,  thus  cutting  out  one  middle- 
man, which  will  bring  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  closer  together. 


"It  Is  the  small  bidders  who  often 
force  the  large  chain  store  buyer  to 
raise  his  bid  in  order  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  eggs.  Supplies  not  bid 
in  above  the  minimum  set  by  the  man- 
agement are  either  held  over  to  the 
next  day  or  placed  in  storage. 

SMALL  BUYERS  ATTRACTED 

"The  more,  goods  and  the  greater 
the  variety  offered  at  one  auction  sale, 
the  more  buyers  will  be  attracted  and 
the  more  competitive  will  be  the  bid- 
ding," pointed  out  the  Pacific  mana- 
ger. "It  is  therefore  desirable  to  make 
the  auction  as  big  and  comprehensive 
as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this  our 
association  has  been  handling  eggs  for 
other  co-operative  organizations.  The 
Oregon  Egg  Producers,  who  no  doubt 
soon  will  Join  with  California  and 
Washington  in  the  Pacific  Egg  Pro- 


All  JVant  Barber  to  Sell  Their  Eggs 


SO  successful  was  J.  H. 
Barber  in  selling  eggs 
for  Central  California  poul- 
trymen  that  when  the  five 
Pacific  Coast  egg  associa- 
tions wanted  a  man  to  rep- 
resent them  In  the  New 
York  market  the  Petaluma 
man  was  chosen  unanimous- 
ly. Now  the  middle  West- 
ern poultry  people  want  to 
come  In  out  of  the  open 
market  rain  and  have  Bar- 
ber sell  their  eggs.  When 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  grain  market  a  few 
years  ago  corn  belt  farmers 
sold  eggs  to  pay  their  gro- 
cery bills.  They  heard  of 
the  big  prices  Barber  was 
getting  for.  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  and  now  are  organiz- 
ing and  grading  their  eggs 
so  he  can  sell  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 


J.   H.  BARBER 


ducers,  have  sent  surplus  eggs  to  the 
auction,  as  have  other  organizations." 

Mr.  Barber  is  reported  to  have  turn- 
ed down  a  very  flattering  offer  to  enter 
a  new  corporation  organized  in  New 
York  City  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  similar  egg,  dairy  and  poultry  auc- 
tion sales.  He  has  decided  to  stay  with 
the  organization  which  he  has  been  in- 
strumental In  placing  on  its  feet  and 
to  carry  on  the  work  that  he  has  start- 
ed for  the  poultry  producers  of  the 
State. 

The  Pacific  Egg  Producers  have 
lost  as  much  as  $44,000  in  one  year  on 
sudden  market  declines  during  January, 
February  and  March.  From  a  Iosh  of 
$44,000  to  a  profit  of  $60,000  is  an  im- 
pmvement.  which  speaks  well  for  the 
auction  plan. 

In  summarizing  the  effect  of  the 
auction  sales,  Mr.  Barber  said:  "The 
auction  realizes  the  general  tendency 
of  the  market  more  quickly  than  do 
private  sales.  Thus  with  increasing 
supplies,  when  the  market  naturally 
drops,  auction  prices  decrease  gradually 
and  not  in  one  big  slump.  The  sudden 
and  heavy  price  fluctuations  which 
caused  the  previous  severe  losses  suf- 
fered by  our  association  are  thus 
avoided. 

"The  gradual  decline  also  Is  re- 
flected on  the  Pacific  Coast  markets 
and  helps  to  keep  them  more  closely  in 
line,  with  the  general  conditions  of 
Eastern  markets.  The  auction  tends  to 
eliminate  speculative  profits  and  to  im- 
prove legitimate  merchandising  con- 
ditions." 

During  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  according  to  Mr.  Barber,  the 
average  number  of  buyers  at  the  auc- 
tions was  26.  Out  of  this  number  the 
10  and  20-case  buyers  numbered  23.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  best  results, 
it  Is  the  aim  of  the  association  to  get 
as  many  small  buyers  as  possible,  which 
these  figures  indicate  has  been  dona 
by  the  present  method  of  handling 
sales.  The  eggs  are  sold  at  auction  In 
any. amount  and  It  Is  this  feature  that 
encourages  small  Jobbers  to  do  business 
with  us  direct.  » 

When  the  auction  sales  were  first 
started  in  New  York  City  it  was  pos- 
sible, according  to  Mr.  Barber,  for  the 
New  Jersey  producers  to  demand  six 
cents  a  dozen  above  Pacific  Coast  egg 
productions,  which  margin  has  been 
reduced  to  about  one  cent. 

This  narrow  margin  Is  considered 
exceptional,  as  the  New  Jersey  eggs 
are  not  only  closely  graded  and  of  goofl 
quality,  but  the  distance  of  shipment 
would  indicate  that  they  are  in  fresher 
condition  when  offered  for  sale  in  New* 
York. 


Fruit  Canners  Forced  to  Adopt  Stringent  Grading  Rules 


WHILE  the  fruit  business  may  not 
be  more  precarious  than  any 
Other  line  of  business,  it  must 
be  ■ed.T.i.u-u  that  those  who  have  been 
•ngagttu  in  tne  growing  of  fruit  since 
the  »vh  t„  faced  a  situation  which 
has  been  anything 
but  pleasant.  With 
land,  labor,  water 
tools  and  every- 
thing else  used  by 
the  fruit  grower 
high  -  priced,  the 
only  thing  that 
'V  could  mean  pros- 
perlty  for  him  waa 
high-grade  fruit  — 
*•  ^^fl  and  he  hasn't  In 
all  cases  been  able 
H  "deliver  the 

a^eaTeaTaTerr  goods." 

It  would  not  be 
Just  to  place  all  the 
blame  on  the  grower  for  losses  that 
have  come  to  him,  £pr  the  above-men- 
tioned factors  have  meant  the  expend- 
iture of  more  money  than  could  be  paid 
out  with  a. possible  chance  of  fair  prof- 
its. Only  In  the  case  of  very  fine  fruit 
and  exceptional  yields  has  the  grower 
made  as  much  as  his  investment  would 
entitle  him  to  make.  The  average 
grower  today  is  facing  a  hard  struggle 
lor  existence,  unless  a  change  for  the 
better  can  be  speedily  brought  about. 

The  writer  Ls  not  a  pessimist  and 
therefore  does  not  believe  the  present 
aerlous  situation  will  continue.  It  la 
nevertheless  very  evident  that  canners 
id  growers  must  come  to  an  agree- 
>nt  as  to  what  kind  of  fruit  Is  to  be 
ined  and  then  stick  to  that  agree- 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  aoine 
ividuais  may  suffer. 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Pomolo<rist  Chaffcy  Jr.  College  of  Agriculture.    Contributing  Editor 


■  EOROE  P.  WELOON 


The  time  has  come  when  the  industry, 
which  is  bigger  than  any  individual's 
holdings,  must  receive  the  lion's  share 
of  consideration.  In  trying  to  protect 
certain  individuals  some  of  our  canners 
have  purchased  large  quantities  of  small 
and  Inferior  fruit,  which  has  been  canned 
at  a  loss.  It  is  only  necessary  for  one 
to  step  into  the  warehouse  of  any  large 
cannery  in  Southern  California  today  to 
be  convinced  that  a  great  mistake  was 
made  in  the  purchasing  and  canning  of 
this  class  of  fruit. 

Canners  are  unanimous  in  their  dec- 
laration that  there  has  been  little  diffi- 
culty In  disposing  of  the  fancy  and 
choice  grades  of  peaches  and  apricots. 


but  the  lower  grades  are  crowding  the 
warehouses  today. 

Business  foresight  might  have  pre- 
vented this  holdover.  The  blame  for 
this  situation  must  be  laid  at  the  doors 
of  both  canners  and  growers.  The  for- 
mer took  a  chance  on  purchasing  fruit 
which  he  knew  from  past  experience 
would  not  sell  readily,  while  the  or- 
chardist  eagerly  sought  a  market  for  a 
class  of  fruit  that  should  have  remained 
on  the  farm. 

It  is  true  that  the  past  season's  peach 
crop  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  •'"  '"""'ifornia.  Every 
tree  and  every  branch  seemed  to  load 
Itself  full.     Never  was  "-inning  more 


Grading  Rules,  Southern  California  Canners'  Bureau 

1.  Seller  ahall  deliver  promptly,  after  harvesting-,  all  fruit  or  vegetables  covered  by 
thla  contract,  of  good  color,  ripe  but  firm,  and  In  good  condition  for  canning;;  free  from 
worms,  acab.  front  rings,  red  streaks  in  fleah,  apllt  pits,  scales,  fungus,  bruiaea  or  other 
Imperfections. 

1  A.  Apricots  shall  be  of  a  size  counting  14  or  less  to  the  pound.  No  Individual 
apricot  ahall  weigh  less  than  one  and  one-seventh  ounces. 

1-B.    No.   1   peachea  ahall  be  2*4   inches  In  diameter,   or  more. 
1-C.    No.  2  peachea  shall  ba  not  less  tl.an  2%  Inches  in  diameter. 

1-D.  No.  1  paara  ahall  be  !<i  Inches  In  diameter,  of  a  length  not  less  than  1  1-1 
times  the  diameter  of  the  pear.  No.  2  peara  which  will  produce  one  perfect  peeled  half 
■hall  ba  not  leu  than  2S  tnahea  In  diameter;  No.  S  pears  which  will  produce  two  perfect 
peeled  halvea  ahall  be  not  leas  tl.an  tlA  Inchaa  in  diameter. 

I.  Seller  agree,  not  to  deliver  and  it  la  underatood  thnt  buyer  la  not  obliged  to  accept 
any  No.  t  fruit  or  vegetablea  of  any  variety  In  excesa  of  10  per  cent  of  tha  total  tonnage 
delivered  of  aald  variety.  Said  10  per  cent  of  No.  i  fruit  or  vegetablea  ahall  be  paid  for 
at  one-half  the  price  for  No.  1  fruit  or  vegetablea.  Any  No.  t  fruit  or  vegetables  deliv- 
ered by  aallar  tn  excess  of  aald  It  par  cent  of  eaoh  variety  ahall  be  paid  for  at  II. 00  per 
ton.  No.  I  fruit  or  vegetablea  ahall  be  delivered  In  aeparate  boxes  by  seller. 

I.  No.  I  fruit  or  vegetablea  mixed  by  seller  In  boxes  of  No.  1  fruit  or  vegetables  shall 
a.  paid  for  at  $1.00  per  ton. 


important.  In  some  cases  this  work  was 
well  done,  but  in  most  neach  orchards 
the  trees  were  asked  to  bring  to  a 
proper  size  an  impossible  number  of 
fruits.  • 

In  his  eagerness  to  secure  heavy  pro- 
duction, many  a  grower  "cut  his 
throat,"  for  while  production  may  have 
been  satisfactory,  size  was  lacking  and 
today  the  canner  holds  this  small  fruit 
in.cans  at  the  warehouse,  waiting  for  a 
market  that  will  enable  him  to  unload 
at  a  profit.  Under  such  conditions  a 
good  price  cannot  be  paid  for  low  grade 
fruit. 

The  situation  should  not  worry  the 
grower  of  high  class  fruit  greatly.  Since 
the  market  has  taken  the  better  grades 
that  were  canned  last  season,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
fair  prices  for  good  fruit  should  not  be 
paid  this  season.  There  la  every  indi- 
cation that  the  kind  of  fruit  that  the 
trade  demands  will  pay  the  grower  a 
fair  return  upon  his  investment,  while 
the  poorer  grades  will  not  be  worth 
picking  and  hauling  to  the  cannery. 

CANNERS  ADOPT  STRICT  RULES 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  In 
connection  with  the  present  fruit  situa- 
tion is  the  action  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Canners'  Bureau  in  adopting 
strict  grading  rules  which  are  embodied 
In  a  standard  contract  form: 

Considerable  uneasiness  has  devel- 
oped among  peach  and  apricot  grower* 
as  a  result  of  these  rules.  It  Is  con- 
tended by  some  that  certain  varieties  of 
cling  peaches  can  be  made  to  reach  2% 
inches  only  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions. This  may  be  true  when  too  much 
fruit  is  left  (Continued  on  l'nue  JO) 
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BANKER  HELPS  PIG  CLUB  WORK 
One  hundred  dollars  In  cash  prizes  was  given 
to  the  boys'  and  girls'  pig-feeding  clubs  of  Western 
"Washington  last  year  by  J.  T.  Alexander,  Chehalis 
hanker,  who  has  offered  them  a  similar  sum  this 
year.  Mr.  Alexander  also  raised  $115  among  other 
bankers  to  send  five  children  to  the  Children's 
"Week  at  Pullman. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  where 
hankers  of  broad  vision  have  seen  the  advantage 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
their  community  by  interesting  young  people  in 
better  farming,  and,  through  them,  their  parents. 


VALUE  OF  FARMER'S  DOLLAR 
The  Country  Gentleman  calls  attention  to 
the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  alleged  statement 
of  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
farmer's  dollar  is  worth  only  69  cents.  '  while  the 
Department  of  Commerce  declares  the  same  piece 
of  money  has  a  value  of  $1.02. 

Secretary  Wallace  explains  that  his  department 
did  not  state  that  the  farmer's  dollar  was  worth 
only  69  cents,  but  that  most  of  his  products  could 
be  exchanged  Tor  only  69  per  cent  as  much  mer- 
chandise as  in  1913.  This  estimate  was  based  upon 
the  prices  of  four-fifths  of  all  farm  crops  and  al- 
most all  meat  animals,  compared  to  the  prices  or 
most  standard  commodities  sold  by  merchants. 


A DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION 
To  lay  down  certain  rules  intended  to  apply 
to  different  agricultural  sections  Is  so  absurd  that 
one  wonders  why  some  "experts"  persist  in  doing 
so  The  traveler  through  the  horticultural  districts 
of  California  may  find  two  growers  of  a  certain 
fruit  who.  living  in  widely  separated  part  a i  of  the 
State,  issue  opposing  statements.  What  folly  to 
say  either  is  wrong!  Nine  times  out  of  ten  both 
are  right  A  difference  of  opinion  does  not  neces- 
Barily  indicate  that  one  of  the  factions  is  in  error. 
Often  there  is  more  than  one  good  road  to  a  given 
destination.  The  safest  is  to  listen  to  both  sides— 
and  draw  one's  own  conclusions.  There's  plenty 
for  all  of  us  to- learn  from  each  other! 


SUPPLY  LOCAL  MARKETS  FIRST 
J.  H.  Collins,  who  was  sent  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  Arizona  to  study  market  condi- 
tions calls  attention  to  one  of  the  commonest  mis- 
takes' of  the  average  farmer— failure  fully  to  supply 
the  local  demand  for  farm  produce. 

It  is  no  uncommon  experience  for  cull  or  second 
grade  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  on  the  local  market 
to  bring  more  money  than  fancy  stock,  carefully 
packed  and  shipped  to  distant  dealers.  Neither  is 
it  unusual  for  home  folks  to  be  forced  to  eat  in- 
ferior garden  and  orchard  products  because  all  the 
bent  specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  city.  After 
deducting  cost  of  packing,  shipping  and  selling,  the 
net  returns  on  this  class  of  goods  often  Is  less  than 
■what  local  consumers  would  have  paid. 

SHIP  GRAPES  OR  APPLES? 
Bert  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Oregon  Orchard 
Company,  Corvallis.  has  declared  war  upon  the 
grape  growers  of  California.  The  latter  are  accused 
of  getting  more  than  their  share  of  cars  for  Eastern 
shipments  last  year,  the  result  being  that  a  large 
quantity  of  apples  could  not  be  marketed. 

The  grape  men  also  lost  heavily  on  account  of  car 
shortage,  but  Wilson  points  out  that  most  of  the 
grapes  shipped  were  used  in  making  intoxicated 
beverages,  while  the  apples  were  needed  for  food. 

Shall  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  assign 
cars  for  the  shipment  of  material  for  making  liquor 
— much  of  which  is  sold  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land — while  fruit  needed  for  food  is  allowed  to 
rot  in  the  orchard?  This  is  the  question  asked  by 
the  Oregon  grower,  who  has  carried  the  Issue  to 
Washington. 


rpURNING  A  LIABILITY  INTO  AN  ASSET 

1  About  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Sacramento, 
along  the  big  river,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas 
In  California.  Ten  years  ago  a  young  man,  looking, 
for  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  low-priced  land, 
was  attracted  to  a  certain  property.  "But."  he 
was  warned  by  incredulous  friends  and  local  farm- 
era  "the  river  floods  that  land  every  year.  It  is 
worthless  unless  dikes  are  built  and  the  water  con- 
trolled." 

The  young  man  listened  attentively,  thanked  his 
well  wishers — and  bought  the  land.  He  cleared 
part  of  it  of  a  tangle  of  native  trees  and  brush  and 
planted  orchards.  The  floods  came,  as  predicted, 
deposited  several  Inches  of  rich  silt — and  receded 
without  doing  any  serious  damage.  He  installed  a 
pumping  plant  which  he  could  move  bodily  to  higher 
ground,  established  headquarters  on  the  only  knoll 
which  was  above  the  high  water  line,  and  now  has 
one  of  the  most  productive  farms  In  the  valley.  The 
water  covers  It  every  year,  sometimes  rising  crotch- 
high  on  the  fruit  trees.  But  he  never  has  to  apply 
fertilizer,  and  folks  say  he's  making  a  lot  of 
money  I 

Which  only  adds  further  proof  to  the  adage  that 
"Things  are  not  what  they  seem."  A  little  vision 
and  nerve  may  turn  an  apparent  liability  Into  a 
r*aj  asset. 


"Whdf 'q    Keeping  Abreast  of 

II  dL   O  1>JV^VV.  Agricultural  Progress 


Remarkable  Yield  of  Oats 

A SINGLE  grain  of  oats  grown  by  George  E.  Sut- 
ton near  Red  Bluff  produced  180  stalks,  each 
bearing  an  average  of  120  grains,  making  a  total 

of  21,600  kernels  from  one  seed,  according  to  re- 
ports. 

Tehama  Women  Make  Hats 

THE  extent  to  which  Tehama  County  farm 
women  are  taking  advantage  of  the  help  af- 
forded by  the  Farm  Bureau  demonstration  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  during  a  single  month, 
April,  they  made  277  hats  and  152  garments. 

Selling  Much  Yolo  Land 

NEARLY  two-thirds  of  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  land  has  been  sold  this  year  in  the  Holland 
tract  near  Clarksburg  (Yolo  County).  One  of  the 
latest  purchases  was  60  acres  acquired  by  C.  E. 
Holmes,  who  now  owns  260  acres  of  Holland  land. 
Beans  and  sugar  beets  are  staple  crops. 

Growers  Add  New  Crops 

THE  slump  In  the  berry  market  two  or  three 
years  ago  caused  growers  in  the  Puyallup  Val- 
ley, Washington,  to  add  other  and  more  surely 
profitable  crops.  As  a  result  .1000  carloads  of  lettuce, 
valued  at  $3,000,000,  were  shipped  last  year.  Flower 
bulbs  also  have  been  found  a  paying  crop. 

Mules  Replacing  Horses 

DURING  the  past  year  the  number  of  mules  In 
the  United  States  increased  39.000,'  while  the 
number  of  horses  decreased  203,000,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  demand 
for  good  horses  is  said  to  be  Increasing,  although 
the  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  death 
rate. 

Large  Peach  Project  Planned 

YUBA  COUNTY  will  have  the  largest  single  peach 
growing  project  In  Northern  California,  If  plans 
under  consideration  by  a  Marysville  company  do 
not  go  amiss.  One  thousand  acres  will  be  planted 
In  the  Cordua  district  northeast  of  Marysville.  As 
soon  as  feasible  the  orchard  will  be  sub-divided. 
— M.  L.  W. 

Breeders  Win  Many  Premiums 

DR.  J.  J.  SUMMER  FIELD,  Sonoma  County  stock 
breeder,  won  14  first  prizes  .and  a  dozen  sec- 
onds on  18  Tamworth  hogs  which  he  exhibited 
at  the  recent  fair  at  San  Carlos  (San  Mateo  County). 
Thomas  Harrison,  another  Sonoma  stockman,  won 
13  first  and  2  seconds  on  10  milking  Shorthorn 
cattle.  One  of  his  cows,  Lovely  Perfection,  gave 
S4  quarts  of  milk  In  one  day  while  on  exhibition. 
— K.  R. 

Tehama  Cattle  Are  Healthy 

SIX  thousand  cattle  in  Tehama  County  recently 
have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Only  15  reactors  were 
found,  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  The  work  was 
performed  by  Dr.  I.  G.  La  Rue  of  the  Division  of 
Animal-  Industry.  Cattle  owners  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  result. 

The  tested  animals  are  being  pastured  In  the 
forest  reserve  lands  of  Modoc  and  Lassen  Countlea 
which  are  tubercular  free  areas. 

Will  Build  Stock  Pavilion 

DEFINITE  plans  have  been  matured  for  the 
building  of  San  Francisco's  $2,000,000  stock 
pavilion,  according  to  Bob  Jones  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council.  Stockmen  are  to  be  asked  to  buy 
part  of  the  bonds  which  will  be  Issued  to  finance 
the  undertaking. 

Because,  this  building  will  not  be  ready  In  time 
and  other  suitable  quarters  are  not  available,  the 
California  National  Livestock  Show  will  not  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  this  year. 

Grafts  Grow  Against  the  Wind 

THE  difficulty  of  getting  walnut  grafts  to  grow 
against  the  wind  Is  being  overcome  by  D.  D. 
Pitt  man.  Marin  County  orchardlst,  by  fixing  them 
in  position  pointing  toward  the  prevailing  wind, 
from  horizontal  to  an  angle  of  46  degrees,  the 
higher  interior  grafts  being  more  vertical. 

Three- inch  boards  seven  feet  long  are  nailed  to 
the  tree  beside  the  graft.  In  the  direction  which  It 
is  desired  the  latter  shall  grow.  The  grafts  grow 
about  seven  feet  In  a  year  and  are  loosely  tied  with 
cloth  to  the  board  support  at  intervals  of  one  foot. 
This  method  is  used  in  changing  black  walnut  trees 
to  the  English  varieties. 

Losses  From  Smutty  Wheat 

AN  Arizona  miller  estimates  that  half  the  wheat 
In  his  district  Is  smutty.  Last  year  15,000 
sacks  of  very  smutty  wheat  was  handled  In  the 
Salt  River  Valley  and  6300  in  the  Sat  ford  section. 
Not  only  was  the  yield  reduced  by  the  presence  of 
smut,  but  a  considerably  smaller  price  was  received 
for  the  damaged  grain. 

Hunting  seed  again  with  finily  pulverized  copper 
chemicals  is  rapidly  supplanting  soaking  In  for- 
maldehyde and  co~nper  sulphate  solutions,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  smut.    The  wet  treatment  reduces  the 


yield  by  killing  the  germ  of  some  of  the  seeds  and  Is 
also  more  expensive  than  the  dry  method.  The 
latter  may  be  applied  at  any  time  before  the  seed 
is  planted. 

Wheat  Yields  82  Bushels 

ONAS  wheat  yielded  82  bushels  per  acre  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  last  >ear.  Twenty 
other  varieties  were  tested.  There  are  260  fifth- 
acre  plots  of  wheat  now  being  grown  experiment- 
ally; also  many  common  and  several  lare  legumes 
are  being  tried  out. 

Hog  Fakers  Headed  West 

FiRCINE  promoters  of  unsavory  reputation  re- 
cently have  swindled  Eastern  farmers  and  ap- 
parently are  headed  west,  since  they  were  last 
heard  from  in  Colorado. 

Their  plan  is  to  sell  a  farmer  a  brood  sow  for 
$150  and  promise  to  buy  back  the  animal  and  all 
of  her  pigs  for  $75  each.  The  notes  which  pur- 
chasers give  are  Immediately  discounted  at  the 
nearest  bank,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
force  the  salesmen  to  fulfill  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Vetch  Hides  Fruit  Trees 

A COVER  crop  that  covers  trees  as  well  as  ground 
has  been  grown  by  A.  A.  Hubner  near  Wheat- 
land (Yolo  County).  Vetch  sown  In  a  20-aore  peach 
orchard  grew  10  feet  high,  covering  and  hiding  from 
sight  the  trees.  Oats  was  planted  with  the  vetch 
and  the  entire  crop  was  said  to  average,  eight  feet 
In  height.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  cured 
hay  would  have  been  six  or  seven  tons  per  acre. 

The  vetch  and  oats  were  neither  cut  nor  plowed 
under,  but  dragged  down,  making  a  solid  mulch  a 
foot  thick,  which  was  left  to  shade  the  ground  and 
prevent  weed  growth. 

A  Poor-Farm's  Good  Cow 

HOLLYWOOD  Llllth  Palmyra  Abbekerk  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County,  Farm  produced  21,316 
pounds  of  milk,  contained  enough  fat  to  make  1003 
pounds  of  butter  In  214  days,  and  at  last  reports 
was  still  going  strong.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
lactation  period  she  gave  as  much  as  126  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  day  and  for  209  days  averaged  100 
pounds  per  day.  Her  best  seven-day  butter  record 
was  39  pounds;  milk.  844  pounds. 

Lillth  already  holds  the  Pacific  Coast  record  for 
both  milk  and  butter  In  the  senior  four-year-old 
class.  22,245  and  982  pounds. 

Less  Lima  Beans  Planted 

THE  total  acreage  planted  to  lima  beans  In  Cali- 
fornia thlsyearis81. 000.  compared  to  100.000  acres 
last  year.  More  than  half  the  acreage  Is  In  Ven- 
tura County.  The  largest  shrinkage  Is  In  the  Irvine 
ranch.  Orange  County,  which  has  only  7000  acres 
of  beans,  compared  to  15,000  In  1923. 

Residences  have  displaced  bean  fields  between 
Los  Angeles  and  the  ocean,  while  sugar  beets,  or- 
chards and  green  vegetables  have  reduced  the  bean 
acreage  In  Ventura  County. 

The  acreage  of  baby  limas  Is  17,500.  a  slight  in- 
crease over  last  year,  due  to  larger  plantings  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

Inspector  Rejects  Cockerels 

ONLY  15  per  cent  of  the  4000  pedigreed  cockerels 
recently  Imported  by  the  Must  Hatch  Incubator 
Company  were  rejected  by  Inspectors  of  the  Sonoma 
Acccredited  Hatcheries.  The  birds  were  bred  by 
Arnold.  Wire  and  Miller  of  Oregon,  and  are  of  the 
O.  A.  C.  heavy-laying  strain  of  White  Leghorns. 
This  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  shipment  of  cockerels 
ever  received  at  Pet  a]  u  ma. 

Of  the  1000  double  pedigreed  cockerels  furnished 
accredited  hatcheries  by  Sonoma  breeders,  20  per 
cent  were  rejected.  Two  breeding  flocks  were  re- 
jected because  of  the  presence  of  tuberculosis. — K.  R. 

Low  Peach  Prices  Prevail 

CLINGSTONE  peach  growers  of  Sutter  County 
were  surprised  when  the  price  of  the  192S  crop 
was  announced  at  $45  a  ton  for  No.  1  fruit.  They 
expected  at  least  $50  and  some  thought  last  season's 
price,  $60  a  ton,  would  prevail  again  this  year.  The 
price  for  the  No.  2  sizes  is  $22.50;  freestones,  $.".0 
to  $35. 

Canners  have  established  the  grade  of  No.  I 
fruit  at  2%  Inches,  Instead  of  the  last  year's  size 
of  2%  Inches.  For  No.  2  grade  the  size  will  be  -'-> 
Inches.  Instead  of  2  Inches.  The  drop  In  price  la 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  large  hold-over  of  canned 
goods. — M.  L.  W. 

Poison  Hoppers  With  Bran 

PiISONED  bran  is  recommended  for  killing 
grasshoppers,  which  are  reported  to  be  doing 
considerable  damage  In  California  this  year.  The 
following  formula  has  been  used  with  good  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  Extension  Service. 

Paris  green  or  white  arsenic,  one  pound:  black 
strap  molasses,  two  quarts;  six  lemons,  ground  vary 
fine;  water,  four  gallons;  wheat  bran  or  alfalfa 
meal,  25  pounds.    This  will  cover  four  or  five  acres. 

The  poison,  molasses  and  lemons  should  be 
added  to  the  water  first  and  then  poured  over 
the  bran  and  stirred  until  an  even  mixture  ts  se- 
cured. The  wet  poison  bran  should  bo  scattered 
very  finely  dver  infested  ground. 
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Silage  Feeding  Suggestions 

Helpful  Hints  on  Using  Valuable  Dairy  Feed- 
Should  Be- Given  With  Hay  and  Grain 
By  H.  A.  WE  IN  LAND 

Sonoma  County  Farm  Adviser. 


WITH  the  increase  in  corn  acre 
age  in  the  dairy  sections,  every 
year  more  dairymen  are  having 
their  first  experiences  with  silage  feed- 
ing. As  may  be  expected,  very  often 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  best 
methods  to  follow  brings  unsatisfactory 
results. 

We  find  dairymen  with  feyy  wrong 
Impressions  in  regard  to  the  results  of 
silage  feeding,  even  to  the  exT&nt  of  be- 
lieving that  it  Is  the  cause  of  "tubercu- 
losis, which  is  entirely  untrue. 

Corn  which  was  put  in  the  silo  In 
frood  shape,  containing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  grain,  makes  a  most  excellent 
basis  for  fall  and  winter  dairy  ration 
and  will  supply  the  necessary  succu- 
lence until  green  grass  is  plentiful. 

DISCARD  SPOILED  TOP  LAYER 

Silage  is'  ready  for  feeding  two.  to 
three  weeks  after  filling.  In  opening 
the  silo  the  top  six  to  twelve-inch  layer 
of  spoiled  material  is  removed,  below 
which  a  good  quality  of  silage  will  be 
found. 

Silage  will  improve  In  quality  as  the 
silo  is  being  emptied  until  the  last  foot 
or  two  Is  reached,  which  will  likely  be 
rather  acid  if  the  siloed  mass  con- 
tained considerable  water.  If  used  for 
teeding.  this  sour  silage  should  be  fed 
to  stock  in  only  very  small  quantities. 

Silage  should  be  kept  level  In  the 
silo  all  the  time  during  emptying  so 
that  as  little  silage  as  possible  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  secondary  fermen- 
tations thus  avoided.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  silage  should  be  removed 
daily  to  keep  the  silage  from  spoiling; 
one  to  two  inches,  according  to  the  air 
temperature. 

SHOULD  FEED  SILAGE  DAILY 

Sllagp  must  be  fed  out  more  rapidly 
In  warm  than  in  cool  weather.  It  Is 
therefore  important  that  the  diameter 
of  the  sllb  be  no  greater  than  that  the 
stock  on  hand  will  be  able  to  eat  a 
layer  of  silage  daily  of  the  thickness 
suggested. 

Once  sealed  in  the  silo,  silage  will 
keep  indefinitely  without  material 
changes  after  the  first  few  weeks.  In- 
stances   are    on    record    of  silage  a 


dozen  years  old  or  more  having  been 
found  of  excellent  quality  and  eaten 
by  stock  with  great  relish. 

In  emptying  the  silo  it  is  neee^snry 
to  provide  a  chute  or  conveyor  through 
which  the  silage  may  be  thrown  di- 
rectly into  the  feed  truck  or  wagon. 
The  silage  should  be  placed  before  the 
stock  in  one  or  two  handlings  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  appre- 
ciably before  being  eaten  by  the  ani- 
mals, as  it  will  otherwise  lose  some  of 
its  palatability. 

In  the  case  of  weedy  alfalfa  silage 
and  barley  silage,  the  foxtail  and  bar- 
lty  heads  will  soon  dry  out  if  left  ex- 
posed in  hot  weather,  and  will  be  likely 
to  injure  the  mouths  of  the  animals. 

MAKES  GOOD  DAIRY  FEED 

Silage  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  fattening  cattle  and  sheep 
and  is  also  fed  to  advantage  in  small 
quantities  to  other  classes  of  farm 
animals.  The  following  amounts  of 
well-preserved  Indian  corn  silage  may 
be  fed  safely  to  the  different  classes 
of  livestock,  somewhat  smaller  amounts 
of  other  kinds  of  silage  being  given: 

Dairy  cows,  25  to  40  pounds'  per  head 
daily. 

Heifers  and  young  beef  stock,  10  to 
20  pounds. 

Fattening  steers  and  beef  cows,  20 
to  30  pounds. 

Horses.  5  to  10  pounds. 

Wintering  work  horses,  10  to  20 
pounds. 

Sheep.  2  to  3  pounds. 

Brood  sows.  2  to  3  pounds. 

Silage  should  never  be  fed  as  the  sole 
rough  feed  to  any  class  of  farm  ani- 
mals, but  always  with  dry  roughage, 
like  alfalfa,  wild  or  grain  hay.  corn 
stocks,  sorghum  or  ceareal  straw.  In 
the  case  of  dairy  cows,  growing  or  fat- 
tening animals,  an  allowance  of  grain 
feeds  with  silage  and  hay  will  produce 
good  results. 

The  following  sample  ration  for  dairy 
cows  is  recommended: 

Indian  corn  silage,  35  pounds. 

Alfalfa  hay,  about  8  pounds. 

Concentrates:  Rolled  barley,  oats, 
dried  beet  pulp,  wheat  bran  or  shorts, 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  cocoanut 
meal,  etc.;  to  or  three  mixed,  according 
to  current  market  prices,  5  to  8  pounds 
per  head  daily. 


Starting-  in  the  Milk  Goat  Business 

By  ROSE  SAUNDERS 


(Editor's  Not* — A  few  months  ago  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  printed  an  illustrated 
article  ahnut  the  goat  breeding  business  of 
Miss  Saunders  and  her  business  partner, 
Miss  Violet  Kirby.  Their  place  la  located  in 
Live  Oak  Canyon,  near  Redlands. ) 


WE  have  been  in  the  goat  busi- 
ness for  twelve  years.  We  be- 
gan when  goats  were  still  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  or  prejudice  to  most 
people;  saw  their  rapid  rise  into  favor 
and  the  great  goat  boom  during  the 
war;  shared  with  every  one  else  the 
sharp  slump  and  hard  years  that  fol- 
lowed, and  now  are  ready  fop  the  better 
times,  which  are  Just  beginning. 

We  often  are  asked,  "Can  people  make 
a  living  in  the  goat  business?"  Our 
experience  will  serve  to  answer  this 
question. 

We  began,  like  most  beginners,  ^by 
Investing  In  grade  goats,  because  we 
had  not  much  capital  and  could  not 
see  that  purebred  stock  was  prefer- 
able. Now,  we  grow  only  purebred,  im- 
ported Swiss  Toggenburgs  and  have 
ready  sale  for  all  our  surplus  stock. 

We  believe  in  advertising  continually, 
whether  times  are  good  or  bad.  Our 
bsst  market  Is  In  the  Middle  West 
States. 

FIRST  SELL  MILK  AND  CHEESE 

Beginners  do  not  always  find  it  easy 
to  market  surplus  animals.  It  is  bet- 
ter, therefore,  to  depend  mostly  on  the 
■ale  of  the  goat's  milk  and  cheese,  at 
first.  The  latter  takes  care  of  all  the 
surplus  milk  when  the  supply  is  greater 
than  the  demand,  as  during  vacation 
time,  when  one's  best  customers  are 
away. 

It  probably  is  best,  if  little  capital  Is 
available,  to  begin  by  buying  grades, 
learning  the  business  with  low-priced 
animals.  Not  any  old  scrub  goat,  of 
course,  for  such  are  no  Joy  to  handle 
and  yield  no  profit.  Buy  good,  register- 
ed high  grade  goats,  which  can  be  had 
at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Never  use  anything  but  a  purebred 
buck.  Many  persons  do  not  wish  to 
keep  a  buck.  This  is  unnecessary  for 
there  are  purebred  buckf  whose  services 
can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

As  for  h*eed  that  is  entirely  a  matter 
Of  taste.    We  prefer  the  Toggenburgs, 


but  other  breeders  are  just  as  enthu- 
siastic over  Saanens,  Anglo-Nubians, 
Alpines  or  Murcianas. 

In  boom  times  grade  goats  used  to 
cost  from  $50  to  $200  each;  purebreds 
from  $500  to  $1000.  Now  one  can  pick 
up  a  registered  grade  for  $20  to  $50  and 
a  purebred  for  $100  to  $500. 

No  milk  goat  is  worth  keeping  that 
gives  less  than  two  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  at  her  best.  Good  registered  grade 
does  give  at  least  three  quarts  a  day. 
We  keep  none  that  gives  less  than  four 
quarts  and  some  give  five  to  6Vfc  quarts 
on  range.  Corral  fed  goats  give  even 
more  than  this. 

GOATS  FEED  LIKE  DEER 

On  our  44-acre  ranch  we  do  not  have 
to  feed  hay,  except  on  wet  davs.  which 
are  rare  In  Southern  California.  The 
hills  and  valleys  furnish  an  unlimited 
supply  of  pasture  and  browse,  which 
goats  love  so  much,  for  they  are  much 
like  deer  in  their  feeding  habits. 

Goats  are  interesting,  gentle,  affec- 
tionate creatures.  The  females  have  no 
offensive  smell  whatever.  Their  milk  is 
wonderfully  sweet  and  health -giving 
and  makes  excellent  butter  and  cheese. 
It  is  an  Invaluable  food  for  delicate 
babies  and  invalids,  and  is  especially 
good  for  any  form  of  stomach  trouble. 

Goat's  milk  is  becoming  better  known 
Doctors  are  beginning  to  realize  its 
valuable  properties  and  to  order  It  for 
their  patients.  Some  hospitals  use 
nothing  but  goat's  milk  in  their  chil-' 
dren's  wards. 

FREE   FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

Goat  dairies  are  being  started  all  over 
the  country.  One  does  not  need  to  fear 
tuberculosis  germs  when  using  goars 
milk.  It  does  not  need  pasteurizing,  a 
process  which  tends  to  neutralize  or 
destroy  lime  salts  and  llfe-glvlng 
vltamlnes. 

Co-operative  plans'  are  being  tried 
by  goat  breeders  for  the  better  market- 
ing of  their  dairy  products,  especially 
cheese.  In  Northern  California  an  ex- 
cellent cheese  factory  has  been  started. 
In  Southern  California,  at  Baldwin 
Park,  there  is  a  small  goat  breeder's 
colony  organized  on  the  co-operative 
ulan.      .,  j  .  '  . 
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Show  Cases' for  Breeding  Fowls 


BEFORE  he  constructed  this  "battery"  of  coops,  W.  S.  Freeman,  Hay- 
ward  ^Alanieda  County)  poultryman,  found  it  difficult  to  show  his 
sale  birds  to  prospective  customers. 

"When  an  individual  is  running  with  the  flock,  it  is  hard  to  sell 
him  at  a  price  representing  his  real  value,"  says  Freeman.  "But  when 
a  fine  male  is  isolated,  he  shows  up  to  best  advantage." 

Mr.  Freeman  lias  six  of  these  coops  in  the  family  orchard  along  the 
highway  and  has  made  a  number  of  sales  at  good  prices  to  persons  who 
were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  fine  fowls  near  the  road. 

Another  advantage  of  the  individual  coops  is  that  they  prevent  fight- 
ing, the  owner  points  out.    They  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$5  each.    The  enclosed  portion  is  2  by  3  feet,  and  4  feet  high.    The  "run" 
is  3x6  feet,  covered  with  fine-mesh  netting. 


New  Bean  Gathers  Much  Nitrogen 


AFTER  experimenting  for  eleven 
years  with  eight  different  clovers 
and  twenty-one  kinds  of  beans,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are 
two  essential  points  to  consider  when 
selecting  a  cover  crop:  foliage  and  bac- 
teria. Many  plants  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  foliage,  and  large,  well-de- 
veloped roots  extending  to  a  great  depth, 
yet  lack  the  proper  amount  of  nitrogen- 
gathering  bacteria. 

I  have  grown  several  kinds  of  beans 
with  large  spreading  roots  which  had  no 
nodules,  yet  the  foliage  was  very  heavy. 


Ninety-day  nodule  laden  roots 

These  beans  made  a  very  good  cover 
crop,  but  did  not  begin  to  compare  in 
value  with  those  of  the  bacteria -gather- 
ing class.  The  best  of  the  latter  is  the 
All  Year  'Round  bean,  which  grows  the 
largest  nodules,  in  proportion  to  size  of 
the  plant,  that  1  have  ever  seen. 

Sowed  on  light,    sandy    soil    here  in 


Merced  County,  this  bean  withstood  a 
temperature  of  23  degrees  above  zero. 
It  was  10  to  14  inches  high  March  24 
and  ready  to  plow  under  for  a  cover 
crop.   It  was  harvested  for  seed  April  18. 

Some  roots  were  26  inches  long  and 
all  of  them  averaged  14  inches.  They 
were  simply  covered  with  large  nodules 
loaded  with  nitrogen.  The  stems  ara 
small  and  thickly  set  and  bear  an  abun- 
dance of  well-filled  pods.  I  picked  from 
one  plant  231  perfect  pods  containing 
1873  beans.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of 
those  planted  grew. 

I  have  grown  four  crops  of  this  bean, 
each  more  prolific  than  its  predecessor. 
I  want  to  see  the  orchardists  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  I  have  tilled  the  soil  for 
twenty  years,  get  a  start  of  this  won- 
derful cover  crop  and  therefore  have  ar- 
ranged to  distribute  small  quantities 
among  growers.  One  thousand  seeds 
planted  in  June  will  produce  enough 
beans  to  plant  an  acre  or  acre  and  a 
half  for  a  winter  cover  crop. 

I  have  followed  the  plow  long  enough 
to  know  that  soil,  like  man,  will  soon 
perish  if  not  properly  nourished.  Any* 
one  cannot  help  noticing  this  when  pass- 
ing through  valleys  where  many  well- 
pruned  orchards  are  simply  starving  for 
nitrogen.  Only  recently  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  three  twenty-acre  orchards 
with  barely  enough  vegetation  to  cover 
the  ground. 

Upon  inquiry  I  was  informed  that  this 
thin  crop  of  grass  had  been  growing,  or 
rather  trying  to  grow,  since  the  first 
rains  fell  last  November.  "Don't  you 
ever  use  any  fertilizer?"  I  asked.  "No, 
can't  afford  it."  was  the  reply. 

Why  are  orchards  and  vineyards, 
after  they  have  produced  for  their 
owner,  simply  left  to  starve,  when  a 
«ew  dollars  spent  for  seed,  together  with 
a  little  time  and  effort,  would  start  a 
cover  crop  that  would  in  a  short  tima 
supply  proper  nourishment?  Ninety 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  market  garden- 
ers of  California  are  foreigners,  yet  they 
are  making  a  real  success.  Fertilization 
is  their  watchword.  Seldom  do  they- 
take  a  crop  off  the  land  without  putting 
back  something  for  plant  food  and 
humus. 

It  is  high  time  we  wore  awaking  to 
the  fact  the  fertilization  is  necessary 
for  continued  production. — C.  E.  HALL. 


New  Trees  in  Old  Holes 

CAN  a  "replant"  be  raised  success- 
fully In  the  same  hole  from  which 
a  dead  or  diseased  tree  was  removed? 
There  is  a  belief  quite  general  among 
fruit  growers  that  this  practice  is  cer- 
tain to  result  disastrously. 

In  general,  the  result  depends  upon 
conditions.  If  the  old  tree  were  killed, 
for  instance,  by  some  pest  or  disease 
attacking  the  roots  or  lingering  in  the 
soil,  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  Invite 
further  loss  by  replanting  in  the  same 
hole.  But  the  mere  fact  that  another 
tree  has  been  removed  does  not  Indi- 
cate failure  in  the  second  attempt; 
any  number  of  orchards  throughout  the 
State  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

Many  growers  now  place  the  fear 
of  resetting  in  the  same  category  with 
planting  potatoes  at  a  certain  phase  of 
the  moon,  and  other  agricultural  su- 
perstitions. "  ■ 


Killing  Johnson  Grass. 

ED.  McSWKENEY,  Southern  Call- 
a  fornia's  big  grower  of  certified  seed 
potatoes,  does  not  consider  Johnson 
grass  a  hard  weed  to  kill  out  In  fact, 
he  has  chosen  to  lease  fields  infested 
with  this  pest,  the  use  of  the  land  cost- 
ing only  $5  per  acre. 

The  method  of  handling  this  kind  of 
land  is  to  plow,  harrow  and  then  go 
over  it  every  two  weeks  with  a  cyclone 
weeder,  until  the  Johnson  grass  is  pretty 
well  subdued.  Pumpkins  are  then 
planted,  the  hills  being  eight  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  cheese  pumpkin  grows 
well  on  comparatively  dry  land.  Pump- 
kin yields  as  high  as  30  tons  per  acre 
have  been  secured. 

The  broad  pumpkin  leaves  shade  the 
ground  so  completely  that  the  Johnson, 
grass  has  a  hard  fight  for  life,  and  soon 
gives  up  the  growing  ghost,  after  which 
the  land  produces  a  proiitable  crop  of 
potatoes. — O.  H.  S. 
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Baby  Calf  Feeding  Stable 

By  HERBERT  A.  SHEARER 


IT  IS  the  ambition  of  feeders  of  baby 
dairy  calves  to  coax  them  to  grow 
rapidly  and  to  develop  the  good 
characteristics  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  well-bred  ancestors. 

It  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  possible,  to 
produce  top-notchers  by  hand  feeding, 
■without  the  assistance  of  the  mother 
cow.  The  combination  of  proper  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  -housing,  together  with 
knowledge  and  constant  care  night  and 
day,  will  accomplish  this  result. 

Dairy  calves  worth  raising  are  well 


upon  the  facilities  provided  -for  keeping 
calf  quarters  clean.  Washing  and  ster- 
ilizing of  the  feeding  vessels  cannot  be 
done  without  hot  water  aird  steam,  to- 
Keth-r  with  sinks  and"  vats  and 
drainage. 

Shelter  is  almost  as  Important  as 
cleanliness.  One  cold  rain  coming  at  a 
critical  time  In  the  calf's  life  may  stunt 
its  growth  and  retard  development  be- 
yond the  skill  of  the  feeder  to  repair, 
so  that  a  thousand-dollar  promise  may 
dwindle'  into   a   pedigreed    scrub — and 


bred,  through  a  long  line  of  worthy 
ancestors  carefully  mated  to  "nick  to- 
gether" in  order  to  bring  out  the  best 
there  is  in  both  male  and  female.  Then 
If  the  feeder  knows  how  to  combine  the 
different  food  materials  in  the  best 
proportions  to  build  bone  and  muscle 
during  the  first  months  of  the  calf's 
life,  and  to  gradually  add  fat-producing 
feeds  after  a  large  framework  of  bone 
and  muscle  has  been  built — that  feeder 
will  succeed. 

But  all  the  skill  of  the  expert  feeder 
■will  not  avail  unless  he  has  proper 
housing  to  keep  the  calves  comfortable, 


the  owner  may  never  know  why  the 
great  milking  qualities  of  Its  ancestors 
were  not  transmitted. 

DIVISION  BOARDS  NECESSARY 

Separating  the  calves  by  division 
boards  between  the  stanchions  is  an- 
other stable  necessity.  The  danger  of 
propagating  pathological  forms  of  bac- 
teria demands  this  precaution. 

Hospital  stalls  should  be  provided 
and  kept  in  readiness  for  use  in  case 
distemper  or  other  malady  should 
threaten.  If  a  calf  does  not  look  thrifty, 
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together  with  facilities  for  separating 
the  animals  at  feeding  time  in  order 
that  each  one  may  be  given  Individual 
attention. 

SELECT  SUITABLE  LOCATION 

A  clean,  sandy  hill  or  raised  ground 
should  be  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  build- 
ings and  corrals.  Good  yards  and 
plenty  of  them,  provided  with  gates  that 
will  open  and  shut  easily,  are  absolutely 
essential.  Different  size  calves  must  be 
kept  separate  or  in  small  bunches  until 
they  become  sufficiently  independent 
to  fight  for  their  feed. 

Cleanliness  is  more  important  than 
any  other  thing.    This  depends  largely 
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building  are  of  the  hollow  wooden  wall 
type.  The  studding  Is  first  covered 
with  building  paper,  both  inside  and 
outside.  The  boarding  is  rabbeted  to 
lay  smooth  against  the  paper.  This 
makes  a  four-inch  dead  air  space, 
which  serves  as  a  nonconductor  of  heat 
and  cold. 

FIT   ROOF   WITH  WINDOWS 

The  mansard  roof  may  be  fitted  with 
windows  or  left  open,  depending  upon 
the  wlmate.  A  dry  st.ible  is  preferable 
to  dampness,  even  at  the  loss  of  some 
heat. 

A  good  plan,  in  some  sections,  is  to 
stretch  a  sheet  of  white  cheesecloth 
along  over  the  cross  timbers  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mansard  opening.  The 
cheesecloth  should  be  tacked  or  hooked 
at  the  edges  to  prevent  gaps  or  draft 
holes.  With  the  lower  doors  and  win- 
dows all  closed,  the  calves  would  then 
breathe  filtered  air.  The  air  would  be 
dry  and  there  would  be  no  draft. 

The  perspective  view.  Fig.  1,  shows 
the  building  with  four  doors  on  each 
side  and  one  door  in  each  end.  The 
end  doors  are  necessary  to  run  the  feed 
wagon  through  the  feed  alley.  The 
extra  doors  at  the  sides  are  to  divide 
the  calves  into  different  lots,  according 
to  size,  and  to  keep  each  lot  separate 
for  weighing  at  intervals.  Fences  divide 
the  barnyard  into  small  yards,  with 
Kates  that  open  in  line  to  make  pas- 
sages to  drive  through  when  necessary. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  floor  plan,  together 
with  dimension  figures  and  the  location 
of  doors,  stalls,  windows,  etc. 

Fig.  3  is  a  cross  section,  showing  the 
concrete  foundation,  walls,  floor,  man- 
gers, timbers,  stall  partitions,  mansard 
and  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 

FRAMES  HOLD  FEED  PAILS 

Fig.  I  is  a  loose,  bottomless  frame  of 
wood.  It  fits  Into  the  concrete  manger, 
to  prevent  the  calves  from  pushing  their 
feed  out  of  reach.  The  openings  in  this 
rack  are  spaced  in  order  to  bring  a 
square  before  each  stanchion.  The  ten- 
Inch  squares  are  intended  to  hold  the 
pails  from  uDsetting  when  slop  is  fed. 
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This  rack  should  be  lifted  out  and  the 
manger  scrubbed  with  clean  water 
every  day. 

Cleanliness  is  very  Important  In  feed- 
ing calves.  All  wet  feeds  must  be  fed 
In  tin  palls,  and  these  must  be  scalded 
and  sterilized  after  each  time  they  are 
used.  If  not  used  every  day,  the  palls 
should  be  treated  before  they  are  used 
again. 


Treating  Scaly  Bark 

SOME  years  ago  Dr.  H.  S.  Fawcett  of 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
worked  out  a  method  of  treatment  and 
control  for*  scaly  bark  of  orange  trees. 
This  method  has  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory where  it  is  carried  out  according 
to  direction.  Unfortunately,  however, 
a  great  deal  of  scaly -bark  wort/  has 
been  done  by  persons  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  directions  for  its  control. 
The  Fawcett  treatment  consisted  of 
scraping  away  the  surface  of  the  dis- 
eased spots  by  a  certain  method  and 
covering  the  exposed  tissues  with  bor- 
deaux paste.  It  was  found  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  trees  which  had  been  treated 
in  this  manner  and  later  fumigated  were 
Injured  by  some  chemical  reaction  be- 
tween the  copper  in  the  bordeaux  and 
the  cyanide  in  the  fumigating  gas.  It 
therefore  became  customary  for  com- 
panies and  others  who  fumigated  tree* 
to  Include  a  clause  in  their  contract  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  danfage  when  fumigating 
orange  trees  which  had  been  painted 
with  bordeaux. 

The  presence  of  this  clause  has  done 
much  to  magnify  and  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  injury  in  the  minda 
of  some  growers.  In  my  experience  I 
have  found  that  the  injury  noted  Is 
often  due  to  the  sick  condition  of  the 
tree,  rather  than  to  the  bordeaux,  as 
every  one  knows  that  sickly  trees  will 
be  injured  by  a  dosage  which  will  not 
affect  healthy  trees. 

It  also  is  the  custom  to  apply  the  bor- 
deaux In  the  form  of  a  thick  paste, 
which  I  now  believe  Is  unnecessary.  The 
bordeaux  Is  not  a  poultice  to  draw  the 
disease  out  of  the  tree,  but  a  sanitary 
antiseptic  wash  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dental infection  of  the  wound.  The 
scraping  is  what  cures  the  disease,  not 
the  bordeaux.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
danger  of  infection  with  brown  rot 
fungus  and  the  killing  of  trees  by  brown 
rot  gunimosis.  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  paint  treated  scaly-bark  ar*ns  with 
anything. 

It  only  requires  a  very  weak  solution 
of  bordeaux  to  accomplish  all  sanitary 
purposes.  One  tablespoonful  to  a  pint 
of  water  Is  plenty.  Judging  by  my  exT 
perience.  a  wash  of  this  strength  will 
not  cause  any  injury  in  fumigation, 
either  on  lemon  or  orange  trees,  as  we 
have  fumigated  after  bordeaux  treat- 
ment repeatedly  in  many  different 
groves,  so  far  without  any  injury  what- 
soever^. 

If,  however,  any  one  is  nervous  about 
the  use  of  bordeaux  preceding  fumiga- 
tion. It  would  do  no  harm  to  paint  the 
trees  with  carbollneum.  which  appar- 
ently is  as  good  an  antiseptic  as  bor- 
deaux, the  only  objection  to  It  being 
that  it  costs  more  and  is  more  unpleas- 
ant to  apply. — J.  ELIOT  COIT. 


Hawaiian  Molasses  New  Source  of  Yeast 


or  does  not  lick  itself.  It  should  be  put 
In  a  stall  by  itself  and  carefully  ex- 
amined for  lioe,  mange,  foot  disorders 
and  tooth  trouble. 

With  a  stable  conveniently  arranged, 
these  Important  details  easily  may  be 
attended  to;  but  with  a  number  of 
calves  on  one's  hands  and  no  building 
properly  equipped  for  handling  them  It 
Is  not  worth  while  to  make  the  neces- 
sary effort. 

The  details  of  the  baby  calf  barn 
here  shown  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  to  meet  all  the  requirements'  of 
segregation  at  feeding  time,  of  warmth, 
ventilation  and  labor  saving.  It  is  built 
with  concrete  foundation  walls,  floors 
and   mangers.     The  side  walls  of  the 
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T^O  cite  the  many  associated  Industries 
*  and  by-products  dependent  upon 
sugar  cane  production  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  would  require  a  lengthy  dis- 
course. 

The  molasses  industry  alone  involves 
an  enormous  by-product  business. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  the  sweet  stuff 
will  be  used  this  year  by  western  stock- 
men for  feeding  animals,  according  to 
W.  H.  Young  of  San  Francisco,  who 
Imports  this  material  by  the  shipload. 

It  is  also  the  basis  of  a  great  chem- 
ical industry.  The  entire  $2.00".  000 
plant  of  the  Mason  By-Products  Com- 
pany at  Sausalito,  for  Instance,  oper- 
ates with  Hawaiian  molasses  shipped 
from  the  Islands  In  tank  ships. 

MANY  BY-PRODUCTS 

From  molasses  are  manufactured 
products  in  variety  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  the  layman.  These  Include 
various  kinds  of  Industrial  alcohol; 
ether;  carbonic  acid  gas,  used  in  soda 
fountains  and  refrigerating  plants; 
"canned  heat,"  popular  for  camp  cook- 
ing; acetone;  ketone  oils;  creosote 
oils;  ammonia;  vegetable  charcoal; 
fertilizer,  and  a  form  of  yeast  said  to 
be  very  valuable  for  stock  and  poultry 
feeding.  The  yeast  is  settled  and 
ripened  for  months  in  great  vats. 

This  yeast,  although  In  rather  un- 
attractive form,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  for  mixing  with  coarse 
cattle  feeds,  together  with  molasses.  It 
Is  fed  to  poultry  by  mixing  either  with 
the  drinking  water  or  with  the  mash, 
and  has  been  given  with  good  results 
to  hogs. 

Experiments  in  drying  the  yeast 
are  In  progress,  but  meanwhile  It 
Is  being  handled  in  saml-llquld,  form 
as  a  sort  of  "sludge,"  in  barrels  and 
pails,  coated  with  paraffin.  Tons  of 
this  yeast  are  "grown"  In  the  treat- 
ment of  molasses.  The  yeast,  when 
maintained  under  low  pressure  and 
with  air  excluded,  has  the  amazing 
power  of  converting  molasses  Into  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  gas,  without  appar- 
ently taking  anything  from  the  "host," 
and  at  the  same  time  Increasing  Its 
own    volume    several    hundred  times. 


Yeast  produced  In  this  manner  Is  said 
to  be  rich  in  mineral  acids. 

Previous  experiments  with  standard 
forms  of  yeast  have  demonstrated  tho 
valuable  qualities  of  this  substance. 

Apparently  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
tonic  upon  animals,  not  only  furnish- 
ing valuable  vitamines,  but  also  In- 
creasing the  assimilation  of  the  regu- 
lar ration.  Analysis  of  the  droppings 
of  yeast -fed  fowls  has  shown  that  no 
undigested  food  passed  through  the  in- 
testinal tract  of  the  birds,  whereas 
when  not  fed  yeast  the  same  fowl* 
passed  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  undi- 
gested food.  It  Is  pointed  out  yeaat 
may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the 
regular  ration,  ai»d  when  fed.  there- 
fore, need  not  be  regarded  aa  an  addi- 
tional expense. 

For  animal  feeding,  a  number  of  mlx- 
tures  have  been  used  successfully,  as, 
for  example,  rice  bran,  made  into  a, 
crumbly  substance  by  mixing  with 
yeast  and  molasaea.  The  latter  add* 
palatal. ill:  y  to  the  otherwise  unattrac- 
tive bran,  and  the  yeast  la  assimilated 
readily  with  the  other  Ingredlenta. 

Prefers  Horses  to  Trucks 

<«*17TTH  the  best  truck  and  repair 
VV  service  that  money  could  bnjt 
our  delivery  system  should  have  bees 
Ideal,  but  It  proved  lesa  reliable  than 
horses,  and  the  Increased  coata  over 
horse  delivery  were  appalling."  rein  tag 
Henry  W.  Young  of  the  Reading  Tar» 
mtnal  Market.  Philadelphia. 

"It  took  me  five  years  to  get  rid  of  too 
truck  outfit  and  to  get  back  to  horoas. 
For  the  past  year  I  have  been  using  tOM 
horses,  whloh  give  me  much  better  ml 
more  reliable  serv  ice.  My  books  enow  4 
saving  of  $10,000  for  the  paat  year  W 
the  change  from  truoka  to  horeea. 

"My  saving  of  $1600  in  license*,  ln« 
surance  and  Indemnity  costs  would  |fr 
the  feed  bills  of  the  ton  horaes  and  iW 
pay  for  the  shoeing  and  wagon  itptU 
for  the  year. 

"In  delivery  of  all  lines  of  food  prod* 
ucts  the  horse  la  here  to  stay,  aaM 
where  costs  and  service  must  M  0«gf 
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The  Care  of  Electric  Motors 

By  A.  W.  FARRALL 

Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of  California 


Tl  I K  electric  motor  does  its  work  so 
quietly  and  efficiently  that  we  often- 
times come  to  consider  it  as  being  al- 
most able  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  little 
at  t  *  >ii  urn- .it  times,  however,  will  be  re- 
paid by  longer  and  better  service. 
"  The  most  troublesome  parts-  of  the 
average  motor  are  the  brushes  and 
commutator.  Trouble  is  usually 
shown  by  much  sparking  at  the  com- 
mutator, or  by  the  motor  failing  to 
stmt.  Sometimes  the  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  brushes  have  become  worn, 
or  so  burned  that  the  contact  with  the 
commutator  is  poor  and  causes  resis- 
tance and  heating. 

'  The  remedy  is  first  to  clean  the  com- 
mutator thoroughly  with  gasoline:  then, 
usiti^  fine  00  sandpaper  placed  between 
the  commutator  and  brushes — with  the 
rough  side  of  the  sandpaper  next  to  the 
brushes — move  the  sandpaper  back  and 
forth  until  the  brush  has  been  dressed 
down  to  a  good  fit  with  the  commu- 
tator. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace 
the  brushes,  the  proper  kind  should  be 


least  cause,  much  loss  of  power.  Most 
small  and  medium-sized  motor  bearings 
have  removable  bushings,  which  may  be 
driven  out  with  a  wooden  block,  after 
the  retaining  screw  has  been  loosened. 

•  For  lubricating  electric  motor  bearings 
a  good  high-speed  electric  motor  oil 
should  be  used,  not  ordinary  machine 
oil. 

The  proper  selection  of  fuses  is  a  very 
important  part  of  any  motor  installa- 
tion. The  fuse-  is  the  protective  device 
which  is  expected  to  melt  out  and  stop 
the  flow  of  electricity  to  the  motor.  In 
case  of  an  overload  or  where  the  current 
flow  is  greater  than  that  which  the 
motor  can  safely  stand.  Fuses  to  be  of 
value  must  be  of  the  proper  size,  for  if 
they  are  too  small  they  will  burn  out 
very  often  and  the  motor  will  not  be 
able  to  develop  its  full  power,  and  if 
they  are  too  large  they  will  not  give  the 
protection  desired. 

For  small  motors  of  less  than  five 
horsepower  it  is  customary  to  use  fuses 
of  practically  twice  the  capacity  of  the 
motor.  ,For  Instance:  if  upon  the  name 


Electric  motor  pumping  plant  on  E.  L.  White  Dairy  F arm  near 
Burbank  (Los  Angeles  County) 


ordered  from  the  manufacr\irer.  Brushes 
should  not  be  made  from  discarded  dry 
battery  carbons  or  similar  material. 

Another  cause  of  sparking  of  the 
brushes  is  a  dirty  commutator.  This 
can  be  remedied  easily  by  cleaning  the 
commutator  with  gasoline  and  then 
dressing  it  down  lightly  with  fine  00 
sandpaper,  held  against  the  commutator 
by  means  of  a  flat  block  of  wood  while 
the  armature  is  revolved.  In  case  the 
commutator  becomes  worn  so  that  it  is 
not  exactly  round,  it  will  wear  out 
brushes  very  rapidly,  as  well  as  give 
poor  contact.  If  in  this  condition,  the 
commutator  should  be  turned  down  very 
carefully  on  a  lathe. 

Sometimes  the  commutator  wears 
down  until  the  mica  insulation  between 
the  commutator  segments  is  exposed  to 
contact  with  the  brushes.  If  this  be  the 
case  the  mica  should  be  cut  down  by 
means  of  an  undercutting  tool,  or  by 
means  of  an  old  hacksaw  blade,  until  it 
la  below  the  surface  of  the  commutator. 

The  bearings  of  an  electric  motor 
very  seldom  give  trouble,  but  it  is  well 
to  note  that  the  ring-in-the-ring  t>  pe 
of  bearing  is  free  to  turn,  is  in  its  slot 
and  that  there  is  plenty  of  oil  in  the 
well,  in  order  that  oil  may  be  carried 
up  to  the  shaft  by  the  ring. 

Motors  usually  are  made  with  very 
little  clearance  or  space  between  the 
movable  or  rotating  part  and  the  sta- 
tionary part.  For  this  reason  it  is  Im- 
portant that  motor  bearings  be  kept  in 
adjustment  and  replaced  when  worn. 
Otherwise,  the  motor  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stator  and  generate  heat 
enough  to  burn  out  the  motor,  or  at 


plate  of  the  motor  is  five  amperes,  a 
ten-ampere  fuse  w<juld  .be  the  correct 
size  to  use.  In  large  motors  it  usually  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  special  set  of 
starting  fuses  of  practically  twice  the 
amperage  of  the  motor  and  a  set  of 
running  fuses  of  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  greater  capacity  than  the  amper- 
age. 

NEED  TWO  SIZES  OF  FUSES 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  two 
sizes  of  fuses  is  that  in  starting  under  a 
load  a  motor  always  draws  much  more 
current  than  its  full  load  rate;  there- 
fore, fuses  which  would  take  care  of 
this  demand  would  be  too  large  to  give 
the  motor  running  protection.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  that  the  starting 
fuses  be  not  placed  in  the  running  side. 

In  placing  a  motor  it  should  be 
mounted  in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  not 
allowed  to    accumulate    dust    and  dirt. 

The  temperature  especially  should  be 
watched,  for  if  the  motor  Is  operating 
to  capacity,  or  at  a  slight  overload,  it 
will  develop  a  great  deal  of  heat  in  its 
windings;  and  if  there  is  no  air  circula- 
tion to  carry  away  some  of  the  heat,  the 
high^emperature  will  cause  the  insula- 
tion of  the  windings  to  become  brittle 
and  greatly  weakened. 

Motors  are  made  as  50-degree  motors 
or  40 -degree  motors,  which  means  that 
the  manufacturer  guarantees  them  to 
operate  at  full  load  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  with  the  temperature  of  the 
windings  rising  not  more  than  50  de- 
grees or  40  degrees  centigrade,  as  the 
case  may  be.  above  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air. 


What  One-Seventh  Acre  Will  Grow 


THB)  possibilities  of  Intensive  gar- 
dening are  well  illustrated  by  the 
work  of  Paul  H.  Steude,  who  last 
year  grew  165  varieties  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  on  a  Sacramento 
let  40  by  151  feet — less  than  one -seventh 
•ore. 

There  are  12  fruit  trees, .  none  less 
than  16  feet  apart!  10  kinds  of  berries. 
JO*  strawberry  plants,  a  40-foot  row  of 
fMPberrlea,  red,  white  and  blaok;  two 
kind*  of  currants,  three  gooseberry 
bUsnes,  blackberries  and  loganberries; 
Olobe  and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  horse- 
radlsb.  and  enough  rhubarb  to  feed  ten 
lilies;  cotton,  tobacco,  castor  beans, 
peanuts,  chives,  leek,  garllo;  four 
id*  of  onions  and  several  varieties  of 
radishes. 

A  90-foot  row  of  sweat  com  promises 
••J  abundance  of  roasting  ears,  while 
t#»  varieties  of  watermelons  and  sev- 
ers! kinds  of  cantaloupes    and  musk- 


melons  are  growing  vigorously.  Cu- 
cumber, hop,  pumpkin  and  squash  vines 
climb  trees  and  fences,  while  eight  kinds 
of  beans  also  seek  the  higher  places, 
reaching  the  roof  of  the  dwelling  house. 

VARIETY  OF  VEGETABLES 

Four  kinds  of  onions  are  growing 
odoriferously ;  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
chard,  endive,  watercress,  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, cabbage,  kale  and  six  kinds  of 
peppers  add  to  the  variety  of  vegetables. 
There  are  a  dozen  egg  plants  and  bean 
rows  having  a  total  length  of  450  feet. 
The  latter  were  replanted  three  times, 
because  of  insect  depredations,  which 
six  sprayings  failed  to  stop.  "I  Just 
keep  on  planting,"  says  Steude. 

Twenty- five  grapevines  cover  fences 
and  buildings,  utilizing  tho  sunshine  not 
needed  by  other  crops.  Celeric,  sweet 
anis.  saire.  basil,  carawiv.  celm-v.  Hill. 


hoardhound,  lavender,  majoram,  thyme, 
wormwood,  parsley,  oysterplant,  as- 
paragus and  several  other  plants  fill  in 
spare  corners. 

Flowers  have  not  been  overlooked,  for 
Steude  is  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  He  has  twenty  kinds 
of  geraniums,  seveialeA'arieties  of  crys- 
anthemums,  thirty  rose  bushes,  twenty 
Canterbury  bells,  carnations,  pinks, 
gladioli,  centauria,  petunia,  pansies, 
daisies,  verbenas,  calla  lilies,  tuberoses, 
asters,  mangold  and  snapdragon;  zin- 
nas,  candytuft,  poppies,  violets,  phlox, 
•  Virginia  creepers,  larkspur,  bluebells, 
mignonette,  balsam,  celosia,  firebrand 
and-  several  foreign  herbs. 

SUBSOILS  TWO  FEET  DEEP 

The  garden  ground  is  subsoiled  two 
feet  deep  and  irrigated  with  water  in 
ditches,  no  hose  being  used.  Steude  is 
62  years  old  and  twenty  years  ago  was 
given  by  doctors  hut  one  month  to  live. 

"But  I  fooled  them."  smiling  re- 
marked the  industrious  gardener.  "I 
have  been  on  this  place  four  years  and 
have  done  all  thp  work,  except  bui'd  a 
fence.  I  have  better  health  than  before. 
I  came,  more  good  things  to  eat  and 
beautiful  flowers  to  enjoy. 

"I  read  four  daily  papers  and  several 
other  periodicals,  do  all  my  housework 
and  have  plenty  of  spare  time,  putting 
in  an  hour  every  day  playing  solitaire. 
My  garden  work  is  always  finished  in 
time  for  me.  to  leave  home  at  8:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"My  last  year's  motto  was,  'Watch 
Us  Grow.'  This  year  it  is  a  verse  from 
Schiller:  'From  the  heated  brow,  sweat 
must    freely   flow.     Do   the   work  the 


Master  showeth,  take  the  blessing 
Heaven  bestoweth." 

How  about  the  profits?  These  are 
enormous,  but  cannot  be  measured  in 
money,  for  Steude  never  sells  anything, 
"preferring  to  divide  my  products  with 
my  friends  and  neighbors,"  as  he  gener- 
ously puts  it.  June  1  he  was  eating  and 
giving  away  eleven  kinds  of  berries,  in- 
cluding red,  white  and  black  raspber- 
ries; two  kinds  of  currants.  Dollar  and 
Oregon  strawberries.  Cory  and  Burbank 
blackberries,  gooseberries  and  loganber- 
ries. 

Steude  has  picked  fifty-three  melons 
of  eight,  different  kinds  in  one  day  and 
fifty  pounds  of  beans.  He  has  ah  agri- 
cultural college  education  and  docs  gar- 
den work  solely  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure.— O.  H.  BARNHILL. 


Wheat  Seed  2000  Years  Old 

TWO  quarts  of  fine  wheat  was  grown 
last  summer  by  A.  J.  Hunsaker, 
Tulare  County  farmer,  from  a  handful 
of  w»ed  found  in  an  ancient  cliff  dwell- 
ing in  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  esti- 
mated in.it  the  kernels  were  at  least 
2000  vents  old.  The  Canyon  wheat 
r- -o-.-  'mads  nin<?.  inches  long  and  yielded 
heavily.  Hunsaker  expects  this  year  to 
harvest  a  sack  of  the  new-old  variety. 
—BYRNES. 


AUTO  TIRES  PROTECT  TREES 

Wornout  auto  tires  may  be  used  to 
protect  fruit  trees  from  harrow  injury, 
by  fastening  them  around  the  sides  of 
the  implement.  The  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  to  cultivate  closer 
to  the  trees  without  danger  of  break- 
ing the  bark. 


The  "Sweetest"  Running 
De  Laval  Ever  Made 


The  1923  De  Laval  Separator 
which  has  now  been  on  the  market 
for  over  nine  months,  and  of  which 
there  are  already  more  than  75,000 
in  use,  is  acclaimed  on  all  sides  as 
being  the  best  De  Laval  ever  made, 
and  that  is  saying  a  lot. 

This  new  De  Laval  has  all  the 
efficiency,  quality,  durability  and 
the  advantages  of  former  De 
Lavals,  plus: 

— A  self-centering  bowl  which 
eliminates  vibration,  causing  It 


to  run  smoother  and  adding  to 
its  efficiency  and  life; 

— More  uniform  separation 
and  less  variation  in  the  cream 
test; 

— Still  easier  running,  and 
— Greater  convenience,  through 
the  use  of  a  bowl  holder  which 
is  now  attached  to  the  supply 
can  support.  In  addition,  this 
new  De  Laval  has  other  im- 
provements and  refinements,  all 
of  which  give  its  owner  the 
greatest  value  obtainable  in  a 
cream  separator. 


Saves  the  Most  in  Summer  Months 


A  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  any  time,  but  more  quickly 
during  the  summer  months.  Then 
the  greater  capacity,  easier  clean- 
ing and  handling  of  the  De  Laval 
are  most  appreciated.  Quick,  easy 
and  thorough  handling  of  milk  and 
cream  in  not  weather  maintains 


the  highest  quality  of  both  and 
often  means  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 

Why  not  *ee  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  u»  about  secur- 
ing one  of  these  new  De  Laval 
Separators?  Sold  on  easy 
terms,  from  $55  and  up. 


De  Laval   Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


JT'NOW.  GET  BIG  OFFER 

On  the  New  Improved  Model 

OTTAWA  IPG  SAW 

Send  today  for  New  Special  Offer  on  the  Fastest  CaWr.fr. 
Most  Powerful.  Easiest  Moved  One-Man  Loir  Saw  built. 
More  In  use  than  all  others.   Learn  how  easy  It  Is  te 

own  the  OTTAWA  and  how  others  are  making 
k-waw    big  money  with  it  in  their  spare  time. 
OHK  OF  ^  • 


DOES  ... 
MANY  MEN:  Makes 
no  eaWe.etrokea  a  rnlnotel 
Saws  loga  Into  an?  lengths.  New 
Improved    Model   hu  Balanced 
Crank  Shaft, eliminates  vibration. 
Wben  not  Rawing,  use  as  portable 
sower  engine  to  ran  feed  grind- 
ers, cream  aeparators  and  other 
machinery. 

80  DAYS'  TRIAL: 

CASH  or  EASY  PAYMENTS. 
10-YBAR  GUARANTIES 
backed  by  the  largest  Log  Saw 
factory  In  the  world.    Shippe'l  qnlek. 


Fastest  Cutting. 


.  Tee 
Standard 
by  which  all 
Leg  Saws  are  luSted. 


2 
i  HP. 

F.  O.  B.  OTTAWA. 
'  »97.2S-FITT8B0«CH. 

LATEST  OFFER:  Send 
at  once  for  Big  Special  Offer 
and  New  Easy  Terms.  Lean 
how  to  make  big  money— easy. 


.     .  r  . ,  — !  — ,  ,  —     ,   ,  .    . »  — —  —  ■  —  a  —   -  unrvgmiHin.niNMi — wr, 

dffio'youf^ 

_  ...  _  aass  —  ^    ****    ES5BF   wood  stnekt,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

OTTAWA  lYIFG.  CO.        -  ■        ■!««..  f.tt»»u«qh.  fa. 
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Growing  Flowers  in  Adobe  Soil 


CLASSHFIED  RATES 

•50  cents  a  line  (average  1  words). 
For  unite  spare,  ruts  or  display  type, 
ruost  is  romputed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  la 
days  liofore  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress OKCHAKD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh,  Los  Angeles.  • 


roasters. 
Reduced 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC  HATCH- 
ERIES, capacity  250.000  chicks. 
180-290  egg  Leghorns.  Anronas. 
OK  I  Reds.  Rocks.  Minorca*.  Wyandot tes. 
PC  I  Rrahmas,  Andalusians  (ducks, 
turks).  Oft  every  week.  Also 
chicks  from  large  2-year  hens  for 
rapid  growth  Into  broilers,  fryers. 
Booking  for  July  to  Oct.  delivery, 
booked  ahead.  Early  fall  <-hicks 
profit  most.  "Never  saw  such  vigor,  rapid 
gxowtl.  In  ohlcks."  Write  BOX  O.  13 
FAIR  OAKS.  PASADENA. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY 
CHICKS  for  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
from  selected  free-range,  high  egg-producing 
breeding  flocks.  Inspected  and  accredited  by 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  delivery 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  Ml'ST  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO..  INC..  432  Seventh  at.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
•f  240  to  :!»?  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
•nd  Interesting  literature  on  request.  V*  e 
are  accredited  bv  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY,  418 
Sixth   street.   Petaluma.  California. 

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  20C-egg  flock  average  for  6  years. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
Winners  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
ring catalog.     J.  A    Hanson.  Curvallls.  Ore 

BABY  CHICKS  —  White  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks  every  week.  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  and  breeding  cockerels.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  The  J.  H.  Stubbe  Poultry- 
Ranch     and     Hatchery,     P.    O.    Box  67-C. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

THE  WORLD'S  4  newest  fowls.  Spencer 
Turkens.  Russian  Orloffs.  Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.  Photo  book- 
let free.  Z.  T.  SPENCER,  Rt.  t,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.  

BABY    CHICKS — All    kinds    hatching  each 
Monday.        Ducklings,    tuikeys,  hatching 
eggs      Pullets,  pigeons,  rabbits.  FANCIERS' 
EXCHANGE,  640  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WILD  BLOODED  TURKEYS—  EgBS  and 
stock  for  sale.  Prices  right.  Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 
kins.  the  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box  148.  Burbank. 
CALDWELL'S  Quackless  Ducklings,  week 
old,  duck  hatched,  any  number.  Free  cir- 
cular.   Caldwell's  Duck  Ranch.  Glendale,  Cal. 

KODAKS,  CAJjlERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREE 


Have  ytiur   K'».l;.k   rimshii"!     :i.n«-   by  .-xperts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap   In  snapshots." 
Write   for  our  new  price  list   and  how  to 
get  the  free  camera. 

HELP  WANTED— Male 

BARN   tll»  to  I2S0  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  free  booklet  G-91,  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training  Inst..  Buffalo.   N.  T. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

HEMSTITCHING,  picotlng  attach!     Fits  any 
sewg.  mach.   Does  beautiful  \vk.   Attrac.  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.  Write  for  ilius.  descrlp. 
B.  Krafft,  Box  S96-OF,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl 
inders,  surface  irrlgat.  pipe,  all  si2ea,  used 
8,  9  in.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes 
large  used  redwood  tank.  DEMMITT  CO. 
120  N.  Main.'   Yards.  816  Yale.  Los  Angeles 

JBE^S^ANT>JiONEY 

RETIRING   FROM   BUSINESS—  2"0  colonies 
bees  for  sale.     Your  own  terms.     Let  bees 
pav  for  themselves  In  honey.    E.  C.  Williams, 
Acton.  Calif.  

ITALIAN  Bees — 100  strong  colonies,  s  7  .SO  ea. 
W.  A.  Tllllnghast,  Box  4  44,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

PAINTS  ANrT^A^NISHES~ 


PAINT— BARN  and  ROOF — highest  quality, 
81.00  per  gal.  Guaranteed  6  years.  Milroy 
Works,  5m   Palisade  Ave..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 


DIRECT       FROM    FACTORY — 5 -in.,  Cuban 
Twisters,  long  filler.     Sweet  as  a  nut.  84 
per  100     Cigar  clippings,  60c  per  lb.  FRANK 
MILLER,  1208  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BOW    NOW — HALL'S    ALL    YEAR  ROUND 
BEAN  for  cover  crop.      100  day  legume. 
1000  hand-picked  beans,  postpaid,  $1.00;  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  C.  E.  Hall,  Atwater,  Cal. 

^Tjj^c^lTaI^ous^ 

LANTERNS — Inexpensive,    gas   burners,  au- 
tomatic   lighter,    wind    proof.      Built  for 
rough  use.   13.50.     Send  for  circular.     J.  L. 
Wager.   1626   13   At  .  UakUnd. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

THE   CHARLES   WEEK8   SYSTEM    OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POULTRY  AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 
or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  CdTnfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  in  sunny  California, 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
18  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
Egg  Farm  in  the  world  and  Founder  of  the 
Famous  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  at 
Palo  Alto.  California.  The  Charles  Weeks 
Poultry  Colony  No.  2  is  now  being  estab- 
lisl  ed  at  Owensmoutb,  California.  26  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  Calif. 


DAIRYMEN 

400  acre  dairy  in  Contra  Costa  County  near 
Antioch — everything  ready  to  step  right  into. 
A  first  class  set  of  buildings,  including  fine 
6 -room  house,  telephone  and  electricity,  big 
concrete  floor  milk  house,  sanitary  In  every 
respect;  hay  barns,  silos,  vreils  and  motors, 
cream  separator,  all  farming  equipment; 
Dodge  truck.  6  horses.  2  mule*  and  150  head 
of  Holstein  stock:  Plenty  feed,  35  acres  in 
alfalfa.  30  acres  In  Sudan  grass  and  25  acres 
In  corn  for  silage  and  balance  In  pasture 
land.  A  real  bargain.  $15,000  down,  balance 
on  long  and  easy  payments.  Apply  J.  J.  Mac- 
Arthur  833  Market  at..  R.  600.  San  Francisco. 

HUSTON  FARM 

10.  20  and  40  acre  tracts  of  the  finest  soil 
in  the  State;  on  highway,  9  miles  from  Davis, 
2  miles  from  Winters,  ;i  hours  from  »San  Fran- 
cisco and  40  minutes  from  Sacramento;  land 
Is  level  with  finest  Irrigation  system;  pricea 
$260  an  acre  on  long  and  easy  terms;  send 
lor  full  particulars  anl  booklet  to  California 
Subdivision  Co..  833  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco.  or  phone  Sutter  2357. 


OUR  BACK-IO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  tl.orough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 


FARMS  WANTED 

CASH   BUYERS   want   western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 

Concrete  Hog  Wallow 

THE  hog  is  the  only  domestic  animal 
that  will  voluntarily  take  a  bath, 
and  with  the  exception  of  dogs  and 
cats,  hogs  are  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mals that  will  not  foul  their  beds. 
"Dirty  as  a  pig"  is  a  libel  on  the  pig. 
It  should  read  "dirty  as  the  pig's  own- 
er compels  it  to  be."  Given  a  decent 
chance,  the  hog  will  keep  itself  cleaner 
than  any  other  meat  producing  animal. 

During  the  warm  months  of  the  year 
every  hog  should  have  free  access  to 
a  wollowing  vat  filled  with  clean  water 
with  a  thin  skim  of  crude  oil  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  hog 
enjoys  the  water  bath  and  it  will  roll 
about  enough  to  get  the  oil  into  its. 
hair,  thus  killing  the  lice  and  nits  and 
keeping  its  skin  in  healthy  condition. 


The  drawing  shows  a  hog  wallow 
six  by  seven  feet  and  one  foot  deep. 
This  size  is  about  right  for  a  sow 
with  her  litter.  For  the  herd  much 
larger  vats  are  needed.  Shoats  up  to 
100  pounds  need  about  3  or  4  square 
feet  to  wallow,  200-pound  hogs  need 
six  square  feet,  and  larger  ones  in 
proportion. 

Hog  wallowing-  vats  should  be  made 
of  concrete,  partly  let  into  the  ground 
on  a  sloping  hillside  where  drainage 
comes  naturally.  The  vats  must  be 
drained  frequently,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  or  they  soon  become  disease 
breeders.  Drainage  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient; they  must  be  washed  and 
scrubbed  with  a  broom.  This  vat  is 
one  foot  deep.  No  incline  is  necessary 
for  hogs  of  about  100  pounds  or  larger. 
If  small  pigs  are  allowed  access,  a  level 
concrete  block  for  a  step  help's  them 
in  and  out.    Inclines  are  slippery. 

The  wallow  is  of  course  concrete 
plastered  with  a  coat  of  rather  rich 
cement  mortar,  pressed  on  with  a 
trowel  before  the  concrete  hardens 
or  becomes  dry.  Concrete  Is  porous. 
Pressing  cement  mortar  with  a  trowel 
tends  to  make  it  waterpoof. — HER- 
BERT A.  SHEARER. 


COYOTES    KILL  LIVESTOCK 

Three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
livestock  were  killed  In  one  year  on 
the  Clark  ranch  In  Mendocino  County 
by  coyotes  and  other  predatory  ani- 
mals, although  the  place  was  pro- 
tected by  supposedly  coyote-proof 
fences.  After  a  coyote  control  demon- 
stration recently  held  on  this  ranch 
by  the  county  farm  adviser,  fifteen 
dead  coyotes  were  found  and  indica- 
tions that  several  others  had  been 
killed. 


ADOBE  soil  and  flowers  have  never 
mixed  very  well.  In  fact,  I  have 
learned  to  treat  adobe  soil  with 
the  greatest  of  deference  if  I  wish  It  to 
bring  forth  any  of  the  fldwers  of  my 
choice.  Even  then,  plain,  every-day 
adobe  refuses  to 
grow  sturdy  sweet 
pea  vines,  carna- 
tions or  many  of 
the  other  stand- 
bys. 

These  flowers 
will  grow  and  even 
produce  a  fair  crop 
of  medium-sized 
blossoms  In  sucb 
soil,  if  the  irriga- 
tion and  cultiva- 
tion are  systematic. 
But   I   have   found    .  —pss^  .^bsbT 

cial  dislike  for  pan- 
sies,  c  a  r  n  a  ttons, 
sweet  peas,  myrtus 
and  several  other  favorites,  unless  we 
treat  it  with  quantities  of  old  manure, 
leaves  and  litter  each  year. 

Pansies  must  be  renewed  each  year 
in  heavy  adobe  soil,  even  when  It  has. 
been  heavily  fertilfzed  before  planting. 
The  soil  must  be  deeply  spaded  and  a 
large  quantity  of  old  manure  worked 
into*  It  before  replanting.  Adobe  is  not 
benefited  by  the  application  of  *•*<*"  in 
small  quantities,  though  it  combines 
well  with  the  manure,  if  used  in  B*nfS 
lots,  especially  when  it  forms  soil  for 
pansies,  carnations  and  sweet  peas. 

While  my  sweet  peas  refused  to  "do 
themselves  proud"  in  pure  adobe,  my 
chrysanthemums  grew  and  blossomed 
like  prize  winners.  Then  we  found  the 
zinnias  refused  to  be  daunted  by  the 
undesirable  adobe.  As  for  the  astern — 
how  they  did  bloom!  Adobe  also  has  no 
terrors  for  helichrysum,  larkspurs  and 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


Brown  Turkey  Fig 

E^ARLY  In  May  the  writer  made  a 
trip  to  the  Coachella  Valley,  where 
special  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
possibilities  of  fig  growing  in  that  lo- 
cality. The  two  or  three  commercial  fig 
orchards  in  the  valley  were  visited  and 
a  number  of  family'  trees  observed. 

From  even  a  casual  examination  it 
is  apparent  that  the  fig  is  unusually 
well  adapted  to  the  Coachella  Valley. 
The  trees  make  a  remarkable  growth, 
are  thrifty  and  appear  well  adapted  to 
the  unique  environmental  conditions 
prevailing  in  that  region. 

Of  the  various  varieties  observed,  the 
Brown  Turkey  appears  to  be  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory.  Fruits  of  the  first 
crop  of  unusual  size  and  unexcelled  In 
quality  were  picked  May  10.  and  Eastern 
shipments  were  being  made.  Accord- 
ing to  reports.  30  to  50  cents  a  pound 
was  being  received,  indicating  attractive 
profits. 

The  total  acreage  in  the  Coachella 
Valley  planted  to  figs  at  the  present 
time  Is  surprisingly  small,  considering 
the  unusually  early  fruit  produced  and 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees.  Be- 
yond any  doubt  there  is  no  section  of 
the  T'nlted  States  which  can  success- 
fully compete  with  the  Coachella  Valley 
in  the  production  of  early  figs  for  East- 
ern shipment.  Since  the  first  crop  of 
the  Brown  Turkey  usually  falls  to  set 
In  other  parts  of  California,  there 
should  be  no  competition  with  the  sec- 
ond crop  as  produced  in  the  Coachella 
Valley. 

While  much  has  been  said  of  the 
Coachella  Valley  for  early  grapes,  dates 
and  other  fruits.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  there  is  no  crop  which  offers 
ereaier  promise  than  the  Brown  Turkey 
fig.-R.  W  HODGSON. 


Road  Runner 

THAT  rare  and  curious  bird,  the  road 
runner,  a  native  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
always  has  been  of  great  Interest  to 
me.  because  of  Its  peculiar  habits  and 
extraordinary  appearance.  The  first 
time  I  saw  one  I  gazed  at  It  In  amaze- 
ment. Its  great  length.  22  inches.  In 
proportion  to  its  size  and  Its  astonish- 
ing speed  on  foot  was  surprising.  The 
bird's  outstretched  wings  and  spread 
tail  act  like  aeroplane  wings.  1  once 
followed  one  on  a  country  road  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour  by  the  speedometer. 

The  road  runner's  food  consists  of 
caterpillars,  lizards  and  small  snakes.  I 
used  to  wonder  why  a  pair  nested  each 
season  near  each  of  my  outlying  api- 
aries. Their  diet  explains  this  location. 
He<  s  attract  spiders,  lizards  and  other 
vermin,  which  in  turn  attract  the  birds. 
Also,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Road  Runner  are  fond 
of  drone  bees.  Lsast  summer,  at  a  time 
when  the  bees  were  driving  out  their 
drones.  I  drove  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
road  runner  who  was  so  busy  dining 
on  drones  that  he  did  not  notice  my 
car. 

The  road  runner  has  various  local 
names,  such  as  "chaparral  cock,"  "snake 
killer"  and  "ground  cuckoo."  They  have 
four  toes,  two  in,  front  and  two  behind. 


cosmos,  but  these  flowers  appreciate  a 
little  manure,  as  do  Oriental  popples. 
However,  they  do  remarkably  well  In 
adobe  without  fertilization,  if  irrigation 
and  cultivation  are  faithfully  at- 
tended to. 

Geraniums  grow  as  well  in  adobe  as  in 
the  best  of  soil.  In  fact,  1  have  found 
that  geraniums  will  grow  almost  any- 
where in  California,  in  almost  tiny  kind 
of  soil,  if  they  are  given  a  drink  occa- 
sionally. Adobe — just  pure,  bticky,  hard 
adobe — will  bring  forth  the  most  beauti- 
ful roses  in  great  q uuntities. 

Dahlias  appreciate  good  soil  and  send 
out  much  larger  blossoms  If  the  soil  Is 
rich  and  friable,  but  they  are  accommo- 
dating plants  anil  give  us  a  very  good 
quality  of  blossoms  In  desjred  qualities 
when  grow  n  in  adobe.  Other  bulbs,  such 
as  cannas,  narcissus  and  iris,  bloom 
almost  as  well  in  ndobe  as  In  other  soil, 
but  gladioli  do  not  do  so  well,  unless  the 
soil  is  lightened  with  manure  or  decom- 
posed litter. 

Good  sweet  peas  are  almost  impos- 
sible in  real  adobe.  It  must  be  lightened 
and  enriched,  or  the  blossoms  will  be 
small  and, the  vines  stunted.  Sweet  peas 
need  large  quantities  of  water  during 
the  blooming  season  and  it  Is  impossible 
to  irrigate  adobe  soil  often  without  bad 
effects.  I  found  sweet  peas  succeeded 
best  in  adobe  soil  when  the  trench  was 
deeper  than  usual  and  filled  with  layers 
of  old  manure,  wtnil  and  adobe.  Carna- 
tions were  most  ttuccessful  when  the 
young  plants  were  set  In  large  holes 
filled  with  leaf  mold  and  sand. 

While  our  flowers  bloom  and  the 
plants  grow  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soil 
without  fertilizer,  our  best  specimens 
are  always  found  where  there  has  been 
a  cover  crop  or  an  application  of  -Ma- 
nure. Adobe  soil  will  become  ideal  after 
a  few  years  If  manure  and  litter  art 
worked  into  It  each  year. 


Their-  mating  note  faintly  resembles  the 
mourning  doves,  but  is  coarser. 

Some  literary  genius  has  recently 
resurrected  the  old  fairy  tale,  which 
is  probably  contemporary  with  Bret 
Harte's  "Jumping  Frog,"  of  the  road 
runner  surrounding  the  rattlesnake  with 
an  impenetrable  hedge  of  cactus  leaves 
and  starving  him  to  death.  A  long  and 
entertaining  story  has  been  written 
around  this  tale,  which  you  will  find 
more  credible  after  you  have  seen  the 
road  runner  throwing  "flip-flaps"  aton* 
the  road  in  front  of  your  machine. 

The  road  runner  Is  a  legally  protected 
bird,  as  well  as  one  that  is  growing 
scarcer  every  year.  Don't  shoot  "him. 
He  tines  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  t'nl- 
versity  of  California  haa  a  record  of 
one  of  these  rare  fowls  having  thirteen 
young  rattlesnakes  in  its  crop     .1  U. 


Kiwi  Chickens 

T7"  IWI  chickens  have  plumes  Instead 
*»  of  feathers,  explains  Z.  T.  ftptfQtl 
of  Santa  Cruz,  breeder  of  this  new 
and  interesting  fowl. 

"The  Kiwi  chicken  is  the  only  one  that 
cannot  fly,"  states  Mr.  Spencer.  "A 
two-foot  fence  will  hold  them.  Their 
wings  are  merely  rudimentary  and  will 
not  lift  them  off  the  ground  Kms. 
therefore,  are  ideal  back-yard  chickens. 


"This  interesting  bird  was  originated 
by  crossing  a  common  white  hetj  with 
the  Australian  Kiwi.  The  latter  Is  a 
Email  species  of  ostrich,  having  three 

toes  and  body  covered  with  a  downy 
fuzz. 

"These  chickens  are  sometime*  skinned 
and  the  pelts  used  instead  of  white  fur, 
such  Is  the  high  quality  of  their  soft, 
snowy  plumes.  The  hens  weigh  from 
five  to  seven  pounds.  They  are  superior 
for  roasting,  having  a  more  delicate  fla- 
vor than  ordinary  chickens. 

"Kiwis  are  good  winter  layers,  docila 
and  happy  In  confinement — in  every  way 
an  Ideal  fowl.'' 

P1^  SPERKY 

SURELAY 

Ml  SANS  MORE  EGGS 
^  ^    -ask.  your  dealer 
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Dryden's  Poultry  Practice 


REMARKABLE  RECORD. 
Kitty  Is  a  cow  25  years  old,  has 
given  birlh  to  22  calves  and  has  a  year's 
bulterfat  record  of  600  pounds.  She  is 
a  prade  Jersey,  owned  by  F.  H.  Williams 
of  Valley  Ford" and  was  exhibited  re- 
cently at  Ihe  Sonoma-Marin  Fair. 
When  I  sf\\  her  Kitty  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  condition  and  her  owner 
hoped  that  Khe  would,  in  due  time,  bring 
for  th  another  descendant  to  carry  on  her 
remarkable  strain  of  productivity. 

It  is  d  l'ficult  to  say  too  much  in 
■  prulne  of  this  wonderful  cow.  Perhaps 
her  long  1'fe  of  usefulness  Is  a  tribute, 
to  the  California  climate.  If  any  reader 
of  this  column  knows  of  a  cow  with  a 
record  that  equals  Kitty's  or  approaches 
it  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

DEAN  HUNT  RESICNS  POST 
All  persons  Interested  In  Califor- 
nia agriculture  learned  with  deep  re- 
gret of  the  recent  resignation  of  Dean 
Tin  mas  F.  Hunt  of  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  but  will  grant  that  he  has  earned 
by  his  work  the  right  to  retire  to  a  less 
arduous  task,  for  there  are  few  men 
in  the  United  States  today  who  have 
given  as  much  time,  or  accomplished 
as  much  for  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  as  he  has. 

California's  great  agriculture  Exten- 
sion Service  has  come  into  being  since 
Dean  Hunt  took  charge  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  latter  has  been 
brought  Into  closer  contact  with  the 
farmer,  has  made  a  remarkable  record 
for  ;uhievement  In  many  lines  and  has 
overshadowed  every  other  Inrfftutlon 
in  the  State  in  the  rearing  of  flrre  live- 
stock. 

Doctor  Hunt  will  not  he  lost  to  Cali- 
fornia agriculture,  for  he  will  still  be 
an  instructor  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
cult  ure. 


FAKE  FRUIT  DRINKS  MENACE. 
J.  A.  Teagarden  of  Auburn,  regional 
director  for  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  a  fruit  grower  of  prominence, 
is  a  big  man,  with  vision.  Teagarden 
is  on  the  battle  front  of  the  fight  against 
chemical  drinks  that  get  public  atten- 
tion by  trading  on  the  name  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits.  He  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity before  the  Legislature  suc- 
cessfully to  combat  a  law  whlcb  would 
let  down  the  bars. 

Honestly,  doesn't  it  make  you  mad  to 
buy  a  drink  luridly  advertised  as  "Or- 
ange Homethlng-or-Other."  only  to  find 
t'.uit  It  is  a  chemical  concoction.?  And 
doesn't  it  seem  rather  queer  that  this 
great  State,  so  dependent  on  the  citrus 
industry,  should  permit  fake  drinks  to 
Injure  the  sale  of  the  real  article?  Out 
on  the  wash  somewhere  between  Mon-. 
rov!;i  and  San  Bernardino,  there  is  a 
delightful  roadside  market  which  serves 
reaiorange  Juice  at  10  cents  a  glass. 

With  Tengarden.  I  say.  let's  wipe  out 
all  tie  imitations.  The  fruit  industry 
is  voluntarily  submittlbg  to  more  rigid 
regulation  for  the  sake  of  quality.  Let 
no  lake  get  a  foothold. 


GROWING  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Sacmiuento  Valley  people  are  much 
elated  over  the  fact  that  Dr.  H.  J.  Web- 
ber has  bought  100  acres  of  land  in  the 
Oroville-Wyandotte  irrigation  district, 
near  Bangor,  to  plant  a  commercial  cit- 
rus grove.  1  can  remember,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  when  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  people  were  similarly 
elated  over  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
citrus  purposes  by  James  Mills  at  Max- 
well and  Hamilton  City.  Mills  had  made 
a  great  reputation  for  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ing at  Riverside.  He  is  one  of  the  big 
men  of  California  horticulture. 

Yet  citrus  growing  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  never  has  gone  forward  very 
rapidly.  There  are  many  cases  of  suc- 
cessful citrus  groves  in  the  North,  and 
land  certainly  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
the  South.  Then,  too,  the  Northern  or- 
anges ure  usually  off  iu  the  fall  before 
the  more  severe  frosts  come.  On  paper, 
It  looks  like  the  North  has  many  advan- 
tages, but  -growth  certainly  has  been 
•low.  Why? 

Perhaps  Bob  Hodgson  can  answer.  He 
was  raised  up  Orovllle  way  and  now  is 
reported  to  know  every  orange  tree  in 
Los  Angeles  County  by  its  family  name. 


(Continued 

starting  to  lay.  Those  commencing  at 
six  months  or  earlier  are  considered 
most  valuable,  provided  they  then  lay 
consistently,  while  those  commencing 
as  late  as  nine  months  may  be  dis- 
carded. 

UTILITY  CONSIDERED  FIRST 

Culling  of  chicks,  pullets  and  older 
fowls  is  rigorous  and  unrelenting  upon 
the  Dryden  farm.  And  this  practice  is 
governed  more  by  utility  than  by 
fancier's  standards.  Professor  Dryden 
was  the  pioneer  in  breaking  away  from 
plumage  and  similar  considerations  in 
favor  of  utility.  With  considerable 
courage,  he  maintained,  more  than  20 
years  ago,  that  the  egg  basket  was  the 
real  test  of  value,  and  in  1913  pro- 
duced the  first  291-egg  hen  ever  bred, 
a  White  Leghorn.  This  feat  brought 
him  and  the  Oregon  College  interna- 
tional fame. 

Later  the  O.  A.  C.  strain  yielded 
the  famous  324-egg  Barred  Rock  hen, 
which  still  holds  the  world's  official 
trapnest  contest  record  for  breeds 
other  than  White  Leghorn,  and  many 
noted  Leghorns,  including  leading  pens 
at  numerous  egg-laying  contests. 

A  young  cockerel,  son  of  K-24,  now. 
in  the  Dryden  breeding  pens,  is  not  for 
sale  and  Is  said  to  be  valued  by  the 
owner  at  $500.  Mr.  Dryden,  however, 
does  not  believe  in  boosting  prices  for 
breeding  stock  too  high.  He  says,  "No 
cockerel  Is  really  worth  more  than 
J 100,  although  some  one  might  be  will- 
ing to  pay  more  for  it." 

In  all  his  operations,  conservatism 
and  common  sense  rule.  Nor  does 
Dryden  belittle  the  beliefs  of  others.  "I 
do  not  say,"  he  points  out.  "that  the 
methods  of  feeding  and  breeding  I  am 
following  are  infallible.  There  are  al- 
most as  many  plans  of  management  as 
there  are  professional  poultrymen." 

MASH  VS.  ORAIN  FOR  CHICKS 

Many  producers,  for  instance,  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Dryden's  plan  of  rais- 
ing chicks.  However,  he  follows  it  with 
signal  success.  Instead  of  feeding 
grain  at  first,  he  starts  them  on  semi- 
solid buttermilk  (1:6  or  1:7),  keeping 
It  before  them  at  all  times  and  with- 
holding water.  As  the  first  solid  food, 
he  gives  a  crumbly-moist  mash,  con- 
sisting principally  of  bran  and  egg. 
Mr.  Dryden  points  out  it  is  possible 
thus  to  feed  many  infertile  or  damaged 
eggs  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted 
and  that  chicks  seem  to  thrive  best 
when  some  egg  Is  given.  During  the 
first  week  the  chicks  double  their 
weight,  and  great  care  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  see  them  through  this  critical 
period.  Two  or  three  feeds  of  the 
moist  mash  are  given,  and  a  little  chick 
grain  is  fed  between. 

A  substitute  for  the  egg-bran  combi- 
nation Is  bran,  cornmeal,  or  oatmeal, 
mixed  with  milk.  Or  a  dry  mash,  with 
milk  to  drink,  may  accomplish  the 
same  results.  When  grain  Is  fed.  but- 
termilk Is  deemed  essential  by  Mr. 
Dryden.  Oreen  feed  is  fed  early,  lawn 
clippings  being  used,  when  available, 
for  the  little  chicks. 

For  all  his  stock,  Mr.  Dryden  pro- 
vides green  feeds  in  great  variety  and 
believes  in  giving  them  all  they  will 
eat.  Eight  acres  of  the  ranch  is  in 
alfalfa  and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  owner 
to  produce  what  he  terms  "alfalfa- 
grown  fowls."  The  colony  brooder 
houses,  fitted  with  coal  stoves,  are 
portable,  as  are  the  fences  forming  the 
yards,  and  all  are  set  in  the  alfalfa 
field.  They  may  be  moved  to  fresh 
pasture  when  necessary.  The  chicks 
have  the  run  of  the  alfalfa,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
outside.  The  alfalfa  is  irrigated  fre- 
quently In  order  to  keep  the  stems  soft 
and  the  ground  fresh  and  moist. 

"Back  to  nature"  is  Dryden's  slogan. 
He  does  not  like  the  idea  of  close  con- 
finement unless  absolutely  necessary. 
All  pens  are  equipped  with  running 
water.  Cleanliness  and  bodily  vigor 
are  relied  upon  to  ward  off  disease. 
"Medicines  should  be  unnecessary," 
maintains  the  veteran  poultryman,  "if 
foundation  stock,  feeding  and  care  are 
correct.  And.  after  all,  it  is  the  con- 
stituents of  the  feed  that  count.  We 
now  know  vltamines  are  even  more  im- 
portant than  calories,  carbohydrates, 
proteins  and  other  analysis  factors  and 
.  digestibility  is  of  primary  importance, 
also.  A  variety  of  grains  and  plenty  of 
greens  should  provide  the  necessary 
vitamlnes,  although  the  feeding  of 
yeast,  cod  liver  oil  and  similar  sub- 
stances may  assist  in  stimulating 
growth  and  yield. 

FORCING  MAY  BE  OVERDONE 

"1  do  not  believe,  however,  In  forcing 
growth  or  egg  yield  beyond  a  certain 
point.  -It  Is  Impossible  to  do  so  without 
sacrificing  length  of  life  and  total  pro- 
duction. The  use  of  electric  lights  In 
the  laying  houses,  for  example,  can  be 
abused.  I  do  not  think  breeding  stock 
should  have  longer  than  a  12 -hour  day 
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nor  laying  stock  more  than  14  hours." 

In  addition  to  electric  lights,  the 
laying  house,  20x300  feet,  is  equipped 
with  litter  and  feed  carrier,  trapnests. 
elevated  mash  boxes  and  water  troughs, 
as  well  as  the  usual  shell  and  grit 
hoppers.  The  laying  house  consists  of 
two  wings,  with  feed  room  at  the  cen- 
ter. It  is  planned  soon  to  double  the 
capacity  of  laying  houses,  and  to  add 
an  Incubator  unit.  Mr.  Dryden  would 
prefer  to  sell  eggs  for  hatching,  but 
believes  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  into 
the  hatching  business  In  order  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  chicks.  More 
brooder  houses  of  the  colony  type  will 
be  constructed. 

By  this  fail  Mr.  Dryden  expects  to 
have  2000  "pedigreed,"  trapnested  pul- 
lets and  within  3  years,  hopes  to 
maintain  «000.  Eventually  the  plant 
is  to  be  increased  to  10,000.  But  qual- 
ity, rather  than  quaiitity,  will  be  the 
rule  and  all  operations  will  be  con- 
ducted with  breeding  ideals  in  mind. 
The  value  of  the  stock  now  on  tho 
place,  in  view  of  its  breeding  and  the 
reputation  of  the  owner,  who  has  spent 
so  many  years  in  its  development,  is 
estimated  by  experienced  poultrymen 
at  $25,000 — all  raised  since  the  ranch 
was  established  less  than  a  year  ago! 

Professor  Dryden  has  seen  the  poul- 
try business  go  through  a  remarkable 
period  of  development  and  expansion. 
When  he  issued  his  first  bulletin  while 
with  the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  in 
1897,  most  of  the  eggs  produced  in 
America  were  from  nondescript  farm 
flocks,  maintained  by  haphazard  meth- 
ods. Commercial  egg  farms  were  a 
rarity. 

THEORIES  CREATE  COMMENT 

Dryden's  assertion,  published  in  this 
first  bulletin,  that  the  most  profitable 
year  in  a  hen's  life  is  the  first  laying 
year,  created  wide  comment  In  view  of 
the  then  generally  accepted  belief  that 
an  older  hen  was  more  valuable.  The 
bulletin  was  reviewed  in  Eastern  papers 
and  the  Utah  college  received  an 
avalanche  of  letters  Inquiring  about 
Professor  Dryden's  theories. 

"I  smile  as  I  read  over  some  of  my 
older  bulletins  published  at  Logan. 
Utah,  and  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,"  Mr. 
Dryden  says  reminiscently.  "We  have 
learned  a  great  deal  since  then,  but  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  For  one  thing" 
— and  here  he  looked  qilizzically  over 
his  glasses  and  drawled  in  a  way  that 
all  his  friends  know — "for  one  thing, 
we  had  better  have  some  big,  national 
Eat-more-Egg  campaigns.  Possible 
overproduction  of  eggs  is  the  big  prob- 
lem facing  the  industry  at  present." 

Mr.  Dryden  is  assisted  by  his  son, 
Horace,  a  hustling  young  Stanford 
chap  who  appears  to  be  a  born  iioultry- 
man.  Another  son  is  a  poultry  expert 
for  a  large  California  milling  company. 
The  eldest  son  is  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Oakland.  And  no  member  of 
the  family  is  more  interested  in  the 
venture  than  the  wife  and  mother  who 
has  uprooted  old  ties  in  Oregon  and 
established  the  home  at  Concord.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  Oregon  indeed  has 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  and  we  have 
achieved  a  distinct  gain  in  the  migra- 
tion of  this  fine,  happy  family  to  sunny 
California. 


Mash  for  Fattening  Ducks 

HARRY  HALFORD,  the  Inglewood 
(Los  Angeles  County)  duck  man. 
has  good  success  feeding  a  fattening 
mash  composed  of  one  gallon  of  rolled 
barley,  1  M>  gallons  each  of  feed  meal 
and  bran,  to  which  is  added  5  per  cent 
of  beef  scrap  and  half  as  -much  cotton- 
seed meal,  bulk  measure.  This  means 
that  to'  each  half  bushel  of  grain  there 
is  added  one  and  two-thirds  pints  of 
meat  scrap  and  four-fifths  pint  of  cot- 
tonseed. 


ft  VROOV 


Th  at  old  leaky  roof  th  at  y  ou 
consider  beyond  repair  can 
be  made  as  good  as  new  with  one 
application  of  Stormtig'Ht— 
Itsavesthe  expense  of  tearing  up  the 
old  roof  and  putting  on  a  new  one. 

■j.inm.riMii.|.iii.tiTAffrinT« 


Just  Pour  It  On 
Ami  Brush  It  Flat 
No  skilled  labor  needed — anyone 
can  apply  StormtigHt. 

Sold  bv  Hardware  Dealer! 
Everywhere 
Vriu  far  Botk,  "Uah-PnofRttfs" 

For  Sale  by: 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  INC. 

•:••••<  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco 
318  B.  Market  St.,  Los  Angeles 


DON'T 

TOLERATE 
ANTS/ 


I  hare  devised  the  quickest, 
safest  and  surest  method  of 
exterminating  nnts.  It  Is  a 
gelatin  that  the  anta  dfvour 
and  carry  to  the  nests  where 
the  youne  ants  and  eges  are 
located.  There  is  no  muss,  no 
bother,  no  refilling,  no  danger. 
Order  a  can  for  each  ant  trail 
and  watch  the  ants  disappear. 
I  guarantee  results. 

Household  size, 
per   can.  . .  .60c 
ft  or  more, 
per   can .... SOe 
Orchard  slae, 
lot-  of  100  or 
more    .  .  .  *35.0« 

H.  W.  Mc- 
SPADDEN 
Entomologist 
708    Towno  Avt.. 
Lot  Angolas. 

MARVEL  ANT 
GELATIN* 

I  GUARANTEED  TO  EXTERMINATE  ANTS 


I  "fop  Steel  Fence  Posts 

y 

Farm  Fencing 

1432  Pacific  Finance  BldC-  Los  Angeles ,  Cal.j 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Casing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culverts  and  Tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfieldj 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 


178  North  Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 
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New  Picking  Pail    Inspection  Insures  Good  Meat 


AN  Improved  picking:  pail  has  been 
Invented  by  Robert  and  X^oniad 
Stensgaard.  who  have  100  acres  in 
peaches  and  apricots  near  Pomona.  The 
pail  holds  18  pounds  of  fruit  and  is  so 
ehaped  that  it  conforms  to  the  contour 
of  the  body. 

The  pail  is  supported  by  a  padded 
canvas  strap,  which  rests  upon  the 
workman's  shoulders.  A  chain  runs 
underneath  the  bucket,  which  is  held  in 
en  upright  position  by  hooking  the 
chain  at  each  end  of  the  vessel.  By 
disengaging  these  hooks  the  pail  may 
be  emptied  without  taking  the  strap  off 
the  picker's  shoulders. 

"Our  pail  has  two  main  advantages 
over  the  kind  usually  used,"  explains 
Robert  Stensgaard,  who  is  shown  in  the 
picture  with  his  invention.    "It  leaves 


both  hands  free  for  picking  and  is  so 
near  that  bruising  the  fruit  is  avoided." 

The  Redlands  Heights  Ranch  Com- 
pany used  the  Stensgaard  picking  pail 
in  harvesting  800  tons  of  peaches  and 
20  tons  of  pears.  The  percentage  of 
bruised  fruit  was  materially  reduced 
and  a  great  deal  of  picking  time  saved, 
according  to  A.  C.  Lundin,  superintend- 
ent. 

"The  Stensgaard  pails  paid  for  them- 
selves in  three  days,"  states  M.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, superintendent  of  the  Chas.  Ster 
and  Sons  Ranch  at  Wineville.  "The 
picking  increase  ran  from  five  to  ten 
boxes  per  man  per  day." 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  reonomlral  coal  oil 
gns  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Vonow  of  San  Francisco.  This  treat 
Invention  is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  u*e.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
stove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No 
priming,  no  roaiinK.  no  carbon.  .lust  turn  a 
valve  and  j;c-t  an  intense  1  e.it  that  Is  regu- 
lated m  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  better.    HiinKs  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  t  urner  is  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
send  the  outfit  on  :i»  days'  trial  and  let  you 
see  how  it  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
A*  i  today  Ii.r  free  literature,  which  ex- 
plains all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 


15-A  rolumbus 


in  Kraruisi 


Uses  "Cutter's" 

Scrums  and  Vaccines  h<  is 
doing  hi*  best  to  conserve  your 

I interests.  25yeart 
concentration  on 
one  line  count  for 
*o  me  thing, 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley        (U  S  License)  California 


IF  YOUR 
VETERINARIAN! 


Going  to  Build? 

"end  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber.  > 
We   save  you  middleman's  profit.  I 
Sa-;h.  Doors  and  Builders  Riin-iHes 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.   Oakland,  CaK 

When  answering  advertisement 
please  mention  this  pap.'r. 


Remarkable  Growth  of  Work  Which  Is  Insuring  a 
Wholesome  Meat  Supply  for  California. 
By  J.  P.  IVERSON 

Chief  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


SINCE  ancient  times  meat  inspection 
has  been  the  subject  of'serious  con- 
sideration. Ancients  looked  with 
great  concern  upon  the  importance  of  a 
healthful  meat  supply.  With  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  dangerous  possi- 
bilities associated  with  the  consumption 
of  diseased  or  unwholesome  meat,  there 
Is  little  wonder  that  this  valuable  food 
product  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  intelligent  people  unless  It  has  re- 
ceived proper  inspection  by  individuals 
qualified  to.  distitiguish  between  whole- 
some meat  and  flesh  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 

To  some  extent  a  situation  of  this 
kind  prevailed  in  California  until  1921, 
when  the  Legislature  enacted  an  effec- 
tive, far-reaching  meat  inspection  law. 
This  act  was  introduced  by  Senator  D. 
F.  Rush  of  Suisun.  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  effective  law  of  Its  kind  In 
any  State. 

It  authorizes  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  maintain  proper 
sanitary  standards  in  slaughter  houses 
and  to  regulate  and  control  the  handling 
of  meat  food  products  in  a  suitable  way 
to  safeguard  the  meat-consuming  pub- 
lic. 

The  Division  of  Animal  Industry  Is 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  this  act 
and  it  has  proceeded  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  butchers  to  carry  its  provisions 
Into  effect  in  such  a  way  that  producers 
Investments,  as  well  as  the  health  of 
meat  consumers,  are  given  considera- 
tion. It  was  apparent,  if  this  could  not 
be  done,  the  danger  of  working  unneces- 
sary hardships  on  the  slaughtering  In- 
dustry might  eventually  reduce  mate- 
rially our  meat  supply. 

To  avoid  this,  the  nucleus  of  a  meat 
Inspection  force  was  organized  and  a 
campaign  of  education  conducted  to  af- 
ford butchers  the  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  modern  sanitary 
methods.  This  project  has  been  carried 
out  effectively  and  with  9plendid  co-op- 
eration from  the  butchers,  sanitary  In- 
spections of  slaughter  houses  regularly 
having  been  made.  The  apparatus  of 
thev  establishments  is  undoubtedly  of 
a  better  standard  than  what  Is  used  in 
most  States. 

It  is  possible  for  the  State  authorities 
to  conduct  complete  post-mortem  in- 
spection, in  co-operation  with  cities 
and  counties  where  this  protection  la 
desired,  thus  insuring  a  perfect  meat 
supply  to  the  public  in  localities  where 


The  Needle  Valve 

MANY  carburetor  needle  points  are 
injured  by  screwing  them  too 
t'ght  when  leaving  the  machine  at 
night.  *The  metal  is  hot  after  a  hard 
run,  and  the  needle  is  softer  than  it  is 
when  cold.  Also  the  needle  valve  seat 
contains  more  metal  than  the  needle 


point  and  it  will  shrink  more  in  cooling, 
and  hug  the  needle  too  hard. 

The  drawing  shows  how  some  abused 
needle  value  points  look  under  the 
magnifier  after  being  in  use  only  a 
short  time. 

We  have  all  noticed  that  the  needle 
valve  often  is  firmly  set  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sometimes  we  aYe  inclined  to 
blame  some  one  for  tampering  with  It 
because  we  "just  naturally  know"  that 
we  never  screwed  it  so  tight. — H.  A. 
SHEARER. 


Kherson  Oat  History 

IN   1896,   while  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska   Experiment    Station,  Fred- 
erick W.  Taylor — now  one  of  Califor- 
nia's   agricultural    experts — introduced 
ft*oin  Russia  Kherson  oats,  a  superior 
Mtiety     which     now    occupies  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Nebraska  oat  fields, 
t  is  estimated,  as  well  as  being  very 
argely  grown  in  other  States. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  written  for  Orchard 
nd    Farm    the   following  account  of 
he  introduction  of  this  valuable  cereal, 
igetber  wilh  a  description  of  its  chief 
baract  eristics: 
"It   was  during  my   second   trip  to 


all  animals  are  examined  at  the  time  of 
slaughter. 

The  growth  of  this  work  has  been  re- 
markable, and  fifteen  cities  and  two  en- 
tire counties  are  now  enjoying  the  ben- 
efits of  this  Inspection,  all  meats  being 
sold  -Therein  bearing  the  Inspection 
stamp  of  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Over  forty  slaughtering 
establishments,  located  in  various  parts 
of  California,  are  now  operating  under 
this  inspection  and  all  slaughtering  and 
meat  processing  there  is  conducted  un- 
der continual  supervision  of  State  In- 
spectors. 

The  butchers  deserve  great  credit  for 
willingness  shown  in  improving  their 
methods  of  slaughtering,  handling  and 
processing  meats.  The  public  has  been 
afforded  the  greatest  possible  protection 
against  the  spread  of  disease  from  this 
source.  This  condition  will  lie  directly 
reflected  in  the  amount  of  meat  con- 
sumed, since  guaranteed  quality  and 
healthf ulness  always  insure  increased 
consumption  of  any  food  product. 

The  extent  of  this  work  is  indicated 
by  its  remarkable  extent  in  the  year 
1922.  The  number  of  animals  inspected 
at  the  time  of  slaughter  and  passing 
for  food  is  as  follows: 

Cattle.  28,228 ;  calves.  26.490;  sheep, 
56,330;  hogs,  34.500;  goats,  658;  total 
number  condemned  as  ^ltifit  for  food. 
959;  parts  of  carcasses  condemned  as 
unfit  for  food,  18.701;  total  number  of 
pounds  condemned,  421,531. 

The  growth  of  this  work  is  truly  mar- 
velous. To  indicate  the  value  the  pub- 
lic places  on  it,  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween last  year's  figures  and  the  fig- 
ures for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  year,  when  75,786  animals  were 
inspected  by  this  service.  The  animals 
condmned  for  tuberculosis  in  1922  total 
520  cattle  and  calves  and  315  hogs.  Con- 
demnations for  various  other  diseases 
total  51  cattle  and  calves,  20  sheep  and 
38  hogs. 

With  the  appreciation  of  the  public 
and  support  given  by  the  butchers  and 
cattle  men.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
within  a  very  short  time  practically  the 
major  part  of  the  entire  meat  supply  of 
the  State- of  California  will  he  produced 
under  strict  State  inspection  in  modern 
sanitary  plants.  This  is  a  condition  not 
believed  to  exist  in  any  other  State,  but 
the  practicability  of  the  thorough  appli- 
cation of  this  work  is  already  demon- 
strated in  California. 


Russia  that  I  made  arrangements  with 
M.  Rotmistrov,  director  of  the  Odessa 
Experiment  Station,  to  send  to  the 
Nebraska  Station  a  number  of  varie- 
ties of  grains  vhlch  looked  promising, 
in  ^exchange  for  several  kinds  of  Amei - 
lean  corn.  either  government  agents 
had  found  it  easy  to  obtain  pTomlses 
from  foreign  officials,  but  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  seeds. 

"M.  Rotmistrov,  however,  kept  his 
promise,  sending  me  twenty  parcels  of 
seeds,  each  containing  seven  ounces. 
Of  these  importations  only  one  kind 
of  oats  proved  of  outstanding  value. 
It  was  named  'Kherson,'  after  the 
Mack  Sea  province  from  which  it  came. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  testing, 
peck  lots  were  sent  to  various  Ne- 
braska farmers. 

"From  the  original  seven  ounces  of 
seed  considerably  more  than  500,000,- 
000  bushels  of  Kherson  oats  has  been 
grown  In  the  United  States,  It  Is  es- 
timated. The  particular  good  points 
of  this  variety  are  freedom  from  rust, 
stiff  straw,  large,  plump  kernels  and 
heavy  yield.  In  those  States  to  which 
It  is  adapted  it  usually  makes  more 
bushels  per  acre  than  any  other 
variety." 

Canning  Situation 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
on  a  tree,  but  by  heavy  thinning  It  Is 
known  that  all  of  our  cling  varieties  oan 
be  made  to  "size,"  providing  that  trees 
are  healthy  and  soil  conditions  favor- 
able. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  season  the  peach  crop  again  Is 
.A'ery  heavy  aful  apricots  and  pears  prom- 
ise another  gdpd  season.  The  same  tac- 
tics that  were  used  by  canning  con- 
cerns, cooperative  and  prlvate..4ast  sea- 
son In  buying  nearly  everything  offered 
could  only  result  in  disaster.  The  fruit 
grower  should  therefore  welcome  these 
rules  and  resolve  to  deliver  to  the  can- 
ner  only  the  kind  of  fruit  that  is  called 
for  in  the  contract. 


LESS  RICE  IN  GLENN  COUNTY 

Less  rice  Is  being  grown  in  Olenn 
County  this  year  than  last,  although 
several  fields  which  have  been  Idle  for 
two  years  have  been  planted  to  this 
crop.  The  total  acreage  Is  estimated  at 
20,000  acres. 


What  Readers 

Want  to  Know 


T7ARIOUS   THINGS  ABOUT  BEES. 

V  I.  Where  are  tht  best  places  in 
California  to  keep  bees? 

2.  What  are  the  liest  honey  plants? 

3.  What  is  the  best  breed  of  bws" 

4.  Where  can  further  information 
about  bees  be  obtained? 

C.  PAXTER.  Santa  Clara  County. 

1.  Any  citrus  fruit  section,  the  sage 
brush  regions  of  Southern  California,  or 
any  of  the  alfalfa  growing  districts. 

2.  Orange,  sage,  alfalfa,  star  thistle 
and  wild  buckwheat.  There  are  many 
other  good  honey  plants  not  so  widely 
distributed.    Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  best. 

3.  Italian  and  its  hybrids. 

4.  Secure  a  copy  or  some  good  bee 
journal.  You  will  find  many  books  on 
bee  culture  listed  therein.— J.  D.  BIXIiY, 
Senior.  f 


CAUSE  OF  ROSE  BUSH  MILDEW 
Replying  to  an  inquiry  from  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Collins.  Santa  Cruz  County,  will 
state  that  the  rose  bushes  In  question 
are  troubled  with  mildew.  The  fact  that 
others  do  well  in  the  same  locality  In- 
dicates that  conditions  are  favorable  for 
growing  some  varieties  free  from  this 
disease,  hence  only  such  sorts  should  be 
planted  in  that  particular  place.  Damp, 
foggy  weather  Is  congenial  for  mildew 
fungus. 

.  Roses  are  heavy  feeders,  but  may  be 
overstimulated,  especially  on  heavy 
poorly-drained  soils.  Keep  the  leaves  a 
rich,  healthy  green,  but  don't  apply 
water  or  fertilizer  unnecessarily.  Sprin- 
kling rose  bushes  on  a  cool  day.  or  OB 
cool  and  foggy  nights,  will  eometimea 
cause  mildew  to  develop,  especially  If 
the  bushes  are  weak  and  poorly  nour- 
ished. 


GRAFTING     GRAPES    AND  WAL- 
NUTS. 

Please  give  directions  for  grafting 
grapes  and  walnuts. — MRS.  F.  C.  DE 
CHAINE.  Siskiyou  County. 

Walnut  trees  and  grape  vines  may 
be  grafted  In  the  spring,  about  the  time 
growth  begins.  Neither  of  these  Is 
easily  grafted  and  it  would  be  best  for 
you  to  get  an  experienced  workman  to 
do  the  job  for  \  on. 

The  wood  used  for  grafting  walnut* 
should  be  cut  before  growth  begins  and 
should  be  kept  In  a  cool  place  so  it 
will  remain  perfectly  dormant.  Well 
matured  growth  of  the  previous  sei-..n 
should  be  used.  A  sharp  knife  for 
use  in  cutting  the  graft  to  fit  the  stock 
is  essential. 

If  a  fair-sized  branch  Is  to  he  grafted, 
several  cions  should  be  inserted  into 
the  stub,  after  the  branch  has  heen  cut 
off.  A  branch  three  inches  in  diameter 
shctild  have  at  least  four  grafts.  These 
ma\be  inserted  Into  two  splits,  made 
at  riVht  angles  with  each  other. 

The  cion  should  consist  of  throe  buds 
and  should  be  cut  to  the  shape  of  a 
wedge  at  the  base.  The  Inner  bark 
of  the  cion  must  be  put  in  perfect  con- 
tact with  the  Inner  bark  of  the  branch 
to  be  grafted.  The  entire  end  of  the 
stub  containing  the  grafts  should  be 
covered  ■  with  grafting  wax,  also  the 
tips  of  the  clone. 

The  crafting  of  the  grape  la  spme-- 
what  similar,  except  that  the  main  stem 
of  the  vine  is  cut  off  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  after  the  grafts  are 
inserted  the  soil  is  banked  over  them  to 
prevent  drying  out.— GEO.  P.  WEL- 
DON. 


ALUMINUM    BEE  COMBS 
Please  give  further  facts  regard- 
ing the  use  of  aluminum  bee  combs. — 
J.  A.  DENNIS,  Alabama. 

Bees  will  use  aluminum  combs  quit* 
readily,  if  the  nights  are  not  too  cold. 
They  store  honey  In  them  freely,  but 
are  more  backward  about  using  them 
for  brood  rearing. 

Aluminum  combs  are  sold  all  ready 
for  use.  Many  thousands  are  used  In 
Texas  for  the  storage  of  surplus  honey. 
They  can  he  used  for  brood  rearing,  but 
bees  do  not  readily  accept  them  for  thle 
purpose,  probably  because  metal  Is  a 
quicker  conductor  of  heat  than  natural 
wax. 

In  case  n  colony  of  bees  wants  to 
supersede  the  queen,  they  will  attach 
cells  to  the  face  of  aluminum  combs, 
as  they  often  do  with  wax  combs. 

The  writer  has  a  numher  of  sets  of 
these  combs,  made  at  different  periods 
and  showing  distinctly  the  Improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  year  by 
year.  All  have  been  in  use  this  season 
and  honey  extracted  from  them  Alumi- 
num combs  are  heat-proof  and  moth- 
proof, but  California  apiarists  are  not 
yet  convinced  that  It  Is  profltxhle  to 
substitute  them  for  wax  combs.  In  a 
climate  where  the  nights  are  oalv  mod- 
erately cool  thev  are  more  satisfactory. 
—J.  D.  BtXBT  SK. 
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"Walnuts  for  Women"  Proves  Profitable  Slogan 


O.  H.  BARNHILL 

HE  farm  labor  problem,  always 
acute,  la  especially  difficult 
where    the    employer    is  a 
woman  and  cannot  work  with 
the  help  in  field,  feed  lot  and 
fruit  orchard.    The  trouble- 
as  Mrs.  Ada  B.  Colvin,  Pomona 
walnut     orchardlst,  learned 
soon  after  losing  her  husband 
eleven  years  ago — is  not  so 
much  with  workmen  being  indolent  and 
inefficient  as  it  is  in  getting  them  to 
adapt  their  methods  to  local  conditions. 

"Independence  and  self-reliance  are 
fine  traits  of  character,"  admits  Mrs. 
Colvin,  "but  when  it  leads  hired  help  to 
take  their  own  head  for  things  regard- 
less of  the  employer's  wishes  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  one  who  must  bear  the  loss 
of  mismanagement." 

Mrs.  Colvln's  workmen  were  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  woman  and  knew  little  about  the 
walnut  business.  Upon  finding  that  her 
trees  were  being  Improperly  pruned  and 
irrigated,  she  decided  the  only  way  to 
•  succeed  in  nut  growing  was  to  learn 
the  best  methods  of  producing  and  har- 
vesting the  crop  and  then  personally  see 
that  such  methods  were  followed. 

INVESTIGATES  SOIL.  MOISTURE 

Armed  with  a  soli  auger  of  great 
length  and  penetrating  power,  Mrs.  Col- 
vin began  a  searching  soil  investigation 
in  order  to  learn  if  her  trees  were  get- 
ting enough  water.  She  found  that  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  soaked  on  top, 
but  that  the  soil  was  dry  at  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet. 

"Shallow-  irrigation  may  be  all  right 
for  some  crops,"  admits  Mrs.  Colvin, 
"but  the  walnut  is  a  very  deep-rooted 
tree  and  needs  a  moist  subsoil.  We 
have  found  feeder  roots  at  a  depth  of 
eight  to  ten  feet.  In  order  to  obtain 
best  results  the  ground  should  be  wet 
enough  to  cling  to  the  soil  auger  twelve 
feet  below  the  surface.  Our  soil  Is  thirty 
feet  deep." 

Water  had  been  run  in  shallow  fur- 
rows and  the  surplus  allowed  to  drain 
off  the  lower  end  of  the  orchard  on  to 
an  adjoining  field.  This  plan  was 
changed  by  running  a  small  head  of 
water  in  deep  furrows.  In  •rder  to  soak 
the  subsoil  thoroughly  the  water  is 
^_  sometimes  kept  running  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

PRACTICES  DEEP  PLOWING 

The  neighbors  were  worried  because 
Mrs.  Colvin  had  her  orchard  plowed  so 
deep,  fearing  the  trees  would  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  having  large  roots 
broken  off.  Surface  roots,  however,  are 
not  considered  an  advantage  by  this 
grower,  who  has  her  ground  plowed  oa 
deeply  as  possible,  sometimes  ten  to 
(welve  inches. 

Anxiety  was  also  expressed  by  other 
orchardlsts  when  Mrs.  Colvin  began 
winter  irrigation,  saying  she  would 
drown  her  trees.  The  practice  is  now 
common  among  walnut  growers.  Late 
irrigation,  however,  is  considered  dan- 
gerous for  young  trees,  owing  to  danger 
of  frost  injury.  One  acre  which  was 
watered   the  lust   of   September  was 


Discontinuing  watering  the  middle  of 
Pruning  problems  were  next  tackled 
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killed  in  this  manner. 
August  is  advised, 
and  solved. 

A  careful  watch  of  insect  pests  revealed  the  first 
red  spiders  found  on  walnut  trees'  in  Los  Angeles 
County.    They  are  controlled  by  dusting  with 
sulphur,   while  aphis   are   destroyed  with 
Nicodust.   Black  scale  does  little  damage, 
but  hot  winds  are  sometimes  quite  de- 
structive. 

White  help  is  employed  exclusively  in 
harvesting  the  crop  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
nuts  are  dried  in  the  shade  on  large 
racks  in  an  old  barn,  which  saves 
handling.     Mrs.  Colvin  has  some 
husking  pegs,  such  as  were  used 
in  the  Illinois  corn  belt,  where 
she  and  her  husband  lived  be- 
fore coming  to  California  in 
1893.    These  handy  little  in- 
struments  are   used   to  hull 
walnuts. 

The  oldest  trees  in  the  Col- 
vin orchard  are  Santa  Bar- 
baras, planted  thirty-four 
years  ago.  Later  plantings 
were  made  twelve  to  twenty 
years  ago.  Some  of  t  he 
younger  trees  now  produce  as 
many  dollars'  worth  of  nuts 
us  the  older  ones  because 
they  are  of  superior  varieties. 
There  is  a  large  block  of  Pla- 
centia  Perfection,  also  Eureka, 
Franquette  and  many  other 
sorts. 

The  trees  are  set  forty  by 


forty-two  fee.t,  but  experience  indicates 
that  fifty  or  even  sixty  feet  would  be  a 
better  distance  between  the  trees.  The 
walnuts  replaced  prune  trees,  which 
yielded  a  greater  profit  for  firewood 
than  for  fruit. 

Mrs.  Colvin  was  one  of  the  first  grow- 
ers to  Join  the  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  has  received  valu- 
able assistance  from  the  county  farm 
adviser's  office,  of  which  she  entertains 
a  very  high  opinion. 

Living  in  a  commodious  country  home, 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  roses  and 
other  flowers,  Mrs.  Colvin  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  "Walnuts  for  Women" — pro- 
vided they  learn  the  business  and  per- 
sonally see  that  their  instructions  are 
carried  out. 


Wbman  Avocado  Expert 

HERSELF  an  authority  on  avocadoes_ 
and  a  plant'  propagator  of  more 
than  local  repute,  Miss  Mav  Sexton  of 
Goleta  (Santa  Barbara  County)  Is  car- 
rying on  the.  work  begun  by  her  father, 
Joseph  Sexton.  The  latter  was  known 
as  the  originator  of  the  walnut  now 
generally  described  as  the  "Santa  Bar- 
bara softshell,"  and  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia m-tny  .valuable  plants. 

Miss  Sexton  does  much  of  the  work 
about  her  orchards,  flower  and  orna- 
mental gardens  and  hot  houses.  Her 
collection  of  rare  and  semi-tropical 
fruts,  shrubs  and  flowers  is  one  of  the 
most  Intoiesting  in  Southern  California. 

At  one  time  more  than  9G  varieties  of 
n vocndoes  were  growing  on  the  Sexton 
ranch.    Now  a  large  number  of  mature 
trees  of  various  sorts  produce  unusu 
ally  large  crops,  some  of  those  bearing 


This  photograph,  taken  the  latter  part  of  April,  show3  how  much  slower  some  varieties  are 
about  leafing  out  in  the  spring;  also  that  Mrs.  Colvin  does  not  believe  iri  high  heads. 


cut  the  solution  of  certain  avocado  au- 
thorities that  we  have  expected  loo 
much  of  young  trees  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  so-called  "shy  bearing"  of 
apiiarently  mature  orchards  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  yet 
reached  their  really  productive  age. 

If  Miss  Sexton  has  a  favorite  avocado 
it  is  the  Blakeman,  which  in  that  local- 
ity seems  to  be  a  sure  yieldcr  and  more 
profitable  than  other  sorts. 

Avocadoes  of  one  variety  or  another 
are  picked  every  month  of  the  year  by 
this  energetic  woman  horticulturist. 
Some  of  the  fruit  is  sold  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara; much  is  disposed  of  in  Los  An- 
geles at  attractive  prices.  One  Blake- 
man tree  this  year  bore  a  crop  estimated 
at  400  pounds,  worth  more  than  $250. 

Make  Rural  Art  Modern 

U  \  RTISTS  the  world  over  continue 
•iV  to  make  the  farmer  the  man 
with  the  hoe,"  declares  Dr.  C.  J.  Gal- 
pin  -of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. "The  hoe-age  in  agriculture  is 
closed.  The  hoe  farmer  may  still  be 
found  here  and  there,  but  bis  day  is 
done.  For  the  past  fifty  years  there 
has  been  a  titanic  struggle  in  America 
to  take  the  hoe  out  of  farming,  to  take 
out  the  hoe  manner  of  living,  the  hoe 
■school,  the  hoe  church.  Machine  fami- 
ng has  replaced  boe  farming. 

"Agricultural  science  has  transformed 
farming  from  a  traditional  craft  to  a 
■reative  process.  Artists  have  an  op- 
portunity to  symbolise  this  new  thing 
and  express  it  in  community  houses, 
schools,  churches  and  structures  every- 
where that  farmers  are  now  building. 

"The  demand  for  better  rural  art  is 
in  the  rural  schools.  Educators  are  at 
their  wits  end  to  convey  to  farm  boys 
and  girls  the  miracle  of  the  life  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  They  need 
the.  magic  of  art.  One  stroke  from  the 
artist's  hand  is  worth  at  this  point  a 
hundred  lectures  from  the  educator." 
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Seeding  your  flock 

is  certainly  your 

business 


Mixing  your  teed 
is  certainly  our 

business 


The  blending  and  mixing  of  feeds  is  no  side-issue,  no  after-thought, 
with  us.  It  j  our  business!  It  stands  to  reason  that  we,  as  manufacturers 
and  millers,  are  in  position  to  produce  a  uniform,  balanced  egg  mash 
like  Sure  lay  better  and  cheaper  than  you  can.  We  have  the  equipment. 
We  have  the  facilities.  We  have  the  experience.  Our  operating  costs 
per  ton  of  feed  are  bound  to  be  far  below  the  mixing  costs  of  the 
individual  feeder.  To  say  nothing  of  our  daily  laboratory  tests — an 
advantage  no  individual  feeder  can  possibly  have. 

If  you  have  not  yet  convinced  yourself  that  you  are  losing  egg-money 
by  using  hand-mixed  mashes,  send  for  "Why  Mixed  Feeds?,"  a  brass- 
tack  Service  Bulletin  now  on  the  press.  It  was  written  for  Sperry  by 
Dr.  Kaupp — one  of  the  greatest  national  authorities  on  feed  investi- 
gation. The  edition  is  limited — send  for  your  advance  copy  today.  Use 
the  coupon  below — its  free  I 


Sperry 


SUREIAY 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  O  OF  THE  MILL  NEAREST  YOU.  POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  SERVICE  BUREAU 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  LOS  ANGELES  SPERRY  pLOUR  CO.  TACOMA  SPOKANE  PORTLAND 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Service  Bulletin,  "Why  Mixed  Feed*?,*'  as  soon  as  it  comes  off  the  press. 

 Address  


Allen  Says  "Nothing  Is  Too  Good  for  Rabbits" 


ByO.  H.  BARNHILL 

|  HERE  is  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  Belgian  hares  and  other 
breeds  of  tame  rabbits  thrive 
about   as   well   In  confine- 
ment   as    when  given  their 
liberty;  that  they  are  prac- 
tically   immune    to  disease 
and     pests;     need  nothing 
much   in   the   way  of  feed 
besides  alfalfa  hay  and  rolled  barley; 
and  that  any  old  box  will  do  for  a 
rabbit  hutch. 

Are  these  ideas  correct?  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Allen,  who — with  her  hard-working 
husband — has  had  unusual  success  in 
rabbit  raising,  stared  in  amazement 
when  asked  this  question.  "Land 
sakes — no!"  she  exclaimed.  "Of  course, 
rabbits  will  stand  a  lot  of  neglect  and 
abuse — more  than  most  any  other  ani- 
mal, I  guess — but  they  need  care  and 
attention,  same  as  anything  else. 

"If  you  don't  keep  their  quarters 
clean  and  give  them  the  proper  Vlnd 
of  food  they  will '  get  sick  and  die  on 
your  hands — and  that's  no  joke!  But 
no  other  kind  of  livestock  responds 
more  generously  to  care  and  kindness. 
We  believe  nothing  is  too  good  for  our 
rabbits  and  it  seems  they  just  strain 
a  point  in  paying  us  back  with  the 
quickest  possible  growth  and  very 
highest  quality." 

PREFERS   RABBITS   TO  POULXRY 

The  Allen  rabbit  ranch  at  Haw- 
thorne (Los  Angeles  County)  fornterly 
was  devoted  to  poultry,  but  the  latter 
made  so  much  trouble  for  the  neigh- 
bors that  they  were  supplanted  by 
the  more  docile  bunny.  The  Aliens 
were  raised  in  the  open  and  didn't  have 
the  heart  to  confine  their  hens  closely. 
They  also  give  their  rabbits  as  much 
freedom  as  possible,  permitting  the 
does  to  raise  their  young  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  most  growers.  When  asked 
if  the  dogs  didn't  get  after  the  rab- 
bits, Mrs.  Lewis  replied: 

"Yes,  but  something  gets  after  the 
dogs — this  old  cat!  She  looks  pretty 
sleepy,  but  let  a  dog — no  matter  how 
large  and  fierce— come  onto  the  place 
and  quicker  than  you  can  say  'scat' 
she  is  right  on  that  dog's  back,  chew- 
ing his  ears  and  clawing  his  eyes. 
No."  with  a  reminiscent  smile,  "the 
dogs  don't  get  any  of  our  rabbits." 

The  does  are  fond  of  "digging  in." 
but  Allen  digs  them  out  just  as  fast 
as  they  excavate  burrows.  He  believes 
that  digging  develops  strong,  heavy 
shoulders  and  healthy  rabbits. 

BUILD  NEW  RABBITRY 

Allen's  new  rabbitry  is  considered 
by  other  growers  one  of  the  best  and 
finest  buildings  of  its  kind  ever  erected. 
It  is  60  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide, 
with  three  foot  overhanging  eaves. 
The  five-foot  alley  in  the  center  is 
floored  with  concrete  and  the  same 
substance  used  in  building  two-foot 
gutters  on  either  side  of  the  building 
to  catch  the  refuse  when  the  hutches 
are  washed  out  with  a  hose. 

This  rabbit  home  has  three  floors; 
the  first  being  used  for  young  stock. 


This  "rabbitry  de  luxe"  is  60  feet 
long  and  12  feet  wide.    No  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  provide 
the  very  best  quarters  obtainable, 
for  Allen  believes  that  rabbits 
respond    as    generously  to 
good  treatment  as  other 
kinds  of  livestock. 


Mr.  Allen  and  one  o) 
his  prize  bucks.  Mrs. 
Allen    takes  capable 
care   of   the  rabbits 
while  her  husband 
works   for  wages. 
At  the  rate  their 
livestock  business  is 
growing  soon  it  will 
require  all  of  their 
time.     They  enjoy 
their  work,  making 
the  rabbits  person- 
al pets. 
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View  of  smaU  section  of  the  new  rabbitry.  Slatted  floors  make  the  hutches  self -cleaning.  The 
,  dropping-board  beneath  is  cleaned  by  raising  the  hinged  door  in  front.  •  A  canvas  curtain  is 

lowered  to  shut  out  wind  and  fog. 

the  two  upper  ones  for  mature  animals. 
Pens  for  the  latter  are  four  feet  square 
and  30  inches  high  for  Giants,  and  one 
foot  narrower  for  the  smaller  breeds. 
Double  pens  are  divided  with  poultry 
netting,  which  also  forms  the  inner 
and  outer  sides. 

V-shaped  hay  mangers,  with  wire 
netting  sides,  set  between  the  double 
pens  supply  roughage  to  the  rabbits. 
The  grain  box  is  a  12-inch  wooden 
extension  of  the  hay  manger,  next  to 
the  alley,  with  a  three-fourths  inch 
opening  at  the  bottom,  through  which 
the  contents  drop  into  a  shallow  tray 
below.  The  latter  is  made  of  gal  van - 
led  iron  and  has  a  half -inch  lip  bent 
inward,  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from 
pawing  their  feed  out  on  the  floor. 
Underneath  the  manger  is  another 
shallow  box  of  similar  width— eight 
inches — for  catching   roughage  Utter. 

PENS  ARE  WELL  FLOORED 

The  pens  or  hutches  are  floored  with 
n;  by  %-inch  strips  three-fourths  inch 
apart.  First-grade  $80  flooring  was 
used,  in  line  with  the  policy  of  pro- 
viding the  best  of  everything  for  the 
rabbits.  Underneath  the  hutches  are 
tight  dropplng-boards  made  of  tongue- 
and -groove  lumber-  These  platforms 
slope  outward  to  facilitate  cleaning. 

Eight-inch  boards  12  feet  long  close 
space  between  floors  and  dropping 
boards,  being  hung  from  hinges  at- 
tached to  the  upper  side,  permitting 
them  to  be  swung  up  and  fastened  out 
of  the  way  while  the  dropping  boards 
are  being  flushed  out,  the  refuse  drop- 
ping into  the  concrete  gutter  below. 

The  lower  hutches  for  young  rabbits 
are  18  Inches  high.  Each  one  Is  fur- 
nished with  a  galvanized  V-shaped  feed 
bin  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
door.  Pushing  in  a  tin  slide  shuts  off 
the  supply  of  feed.  Drinking  water  Is 
supplied  in  shallow  earthenware  jars. 

"CURTAIN8   PROTECT  RABBITS 

Fogs  and  cold  winds  are  kept  out  by 
heavy  canvas  curtains,  which  are 
quickly  rolled  up  with  ropes  and  pul- 
leys. A  large  feed  shed  Is  to  be  built, 
permitting  the  storage  room  at  one  end 
of  the  rabbitry  to  be  used  for  display- 
ing animals  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

"Baby  boxes"  10  by  14  by  36  inches 
are  used  for  Incubating  the  young 
rabbits  until  they  are  two  weeks  old. 
A  removable  partition  near  one  end 
affords  the  doe  a  renting  place  away 
from  the  young. 

Alfalfa  hay  and  rolled  barley  of  the 
highest  quality  are  the  standard  feeds. 
Common  barley,  which  In  April,  was 
selling  at  $1.85  per  sack,  often  contains 
smut,  which  is  bad  for  rabbits.  Allen 
pays  S3  a  sack  for  the  best  grade  and 
claims  it  Is  well  worth  the  difference. 

"It  Is  poor  policy  to  feed  common 
baled  alfalfa,"  declares  Allen,  "no 
matter  how  cheap  It  can  be  purchased. 
Such  hay  is  apt  to  be  full  of  weeds 
and  trash  and  to  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  large,  woody  stalks,  which 
the  rabbits  will  not  eat.  We  pay  $42.50 
a  ton  for  loose  hay,  which  is.  cut  when 
the  alfalfa  U  only  six  to  eight  Inches 
high  and  la  guaranteed  free  of  weeds. 
The  rabbits  consume  practically  every 
bit  of  the  tender,  leafy  plants,  so  there 
is  practically  no  waste."  ' 

Hr.  Allen  takes  no  stock  in  the  be- 
lief that  green  feed  gives  rabbits  the 
slobbers. 

USES  MUCH  GREEN  FEED 

"For  three  years  we  have  been  feed- 
ing all  kinds   (Continued  oh  Page  14) 
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Horses  or  Tractors  for  Orchard  Cultivation? 

Widely  Known  Authority  and  Clean  Cultivation  Advocate  Discusses  Old- 
New  Problem  to  Detriment  of  Dobbin—Cash  Prizes  Offered 


W.  S.  KILLINGSW0R1  H 


HE  old  theory  that  nothing  but 
a  horse  or  a  mule  could  be 
used  successfully  in  plowing 
and  cultivating  the  orchard 
has  exploded.  Recent  rapid 
strides  in  perfecting  the  trac- 
tor for  economical  and  suc- 
cessful use  in  orchard  work 
have  challenged  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers  throughout  the  Slate. 
The  uncertainty  and  high  cost  of  la- 
Iwv  in  connection  with  the  care  and 
handling  of  stock 
in  the  corral  and 
orchard  has  been 
the  cause,  in  many 
instances,  of  the 
change  from  ani- 
mal to  tractor  pow- 
er. There  is,  how- 
ever, an  advantage 
in  the  tractor  over 
that  of  the  horse 
or  mule  that  may 
ivo  t  have  been 
given  proper  con- 
sideration from  an 
economic  stand- 
point  —  the  cost  of 
feed,  when  for  days, 
and  sometimes  weeks  of  idleness,  the 
fcorse  or  mule  is  "eating  his  head  off." 

When  the  tractor  is  not  in  use  it  is 
resting  peacefully  in  its  garage  at  no 
expense  whatever  aside  from  overhead 
charges  of  interest  and  storage.  Since 
orchard  operations  are  confined  to  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  this  gives  the 
tractor  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
horse  or  mule,  as  they  represent  nearly 
hs  great  an  expense  when  idle  as  while 
at  work.  > 

IMPERFECTIONS  OVERCOME 

For  a  time  the  tractor  labored  under 
a  disadvantage — its  imperfections.  Im- 
provements of  many  kinds,  however, 
have  reduced  its  "awkwardness"  and 
liability  to  breakage  until  now  it  is  han- 
dled with  ease,  and  with  little  danger 
of  delays. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  given  the  tractor  a 
thorough  test  that  it  is  the  ultimate  in 
ranch  power  and  in  the  future  will  make 
Increasing  records  for  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

In  most  orchards  and  vineyards  where 
horses  are  used  the  work  is  seasonal. 
While  there  may  be  a  limited  amount 
of  manure  and  brush  to  be  hauled,  and 
The  team  may  draw  the  spray  outfit 
^during  certain  seasons,  as  a  rule  this 
does   not   amount   to   many   days  an- 
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nually.  and  the  cultural  operations  are 
never  continuous.  Obviously,  the  fewer 
days  horses  or  mules  are  employed  in 
the  orchard  or  vineyard  the  higher  will 
be  the  cost  per  working  hour  and  the 
greater  the  advantage  of  substituting 
the  tractor. 

Rut  it  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of 
economy  that  the  tractor  is* superior  to 
the  horse  In  most  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. Where  horses  or  mules  are  used 
for  cultivation  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  employ  small  teams,  since  large 
animals  are  "unhandy,"  at  times  dam- 
aging tree  and  vine. 

The  damaging  effects  of  even  the 
large  tractor,  however,  long  since  have 
been  overcome;  in  fact,  less  damage  is 
done  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  limbs 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  or  the  fruit 
itself,  by  the  average  tractor  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  driver,  than  is 
done  by  an  oversize,  awkward  team  of 
horses  or  mules! 

ECONOMY  OF  TIME 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  economy 
of  time.  Admitting  that  splendid  work 
can  be  done  by  the  small  team,  more 
trips  are  required  to  accomplish  a  given 
amount  of  work,  and  more  help  is  nec- 
essary. A  suitable  size  tractor  will  pull 
an  implement  of  greater  width,  making 
it  unnecessary  to  pass  through  the  tree 
rows  as  often  as  must  be  done  with 
the  horses.  This  greater  capacity  means 


faster  work  and  a  reduction  in  labor 
cost,  both  of  which  are.  highly  impor- 
tant considerations  In  these  times  of 
short  hours  and  high  wages. 

Rut  granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment (as  asserted  by  some  growers  who 
figure  closely)  that  an  acre  of  ground 
can  be  plowed  as  cheaply  by  horse  or 
mule  power  as  by  means  of  the  tractor, 
there  is  yet  a  greater  consideration. 

RESULTS  THAT  COUNT 

In  these  progressive  days  we  have 
come  to  look  not  so  much  upon  the 
cost  of  a  certain  article,  or  any  particu- 
lar unit  of  work,  as  upon  the  ultimate 
result.  Sometimes,  by  the  use  of  extra 
equipment,  a  crop  is  harvested  just  on 
the  eve  of  a  spell  of  weather  that  would 
have  meant  ruin  If  the  work  had  not 
been  accomplished  quickly.  That  in 
itself  is  a  great  advantage  of  the  good 
tractor.  The  grower  may  take  advan- 
tage of  weather  conditions  that  will 
enable  him  to  finish  a  piece  of  plowing 
or  planting  one  day  sooner,  which,  in 
turn,  may  mean  the  difference  between 
a  good  crop  and  a  poor  one. 

Then  there  is  the  oft-repeated  but  by 
no  means  unimportant  factor  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  b'oys.  What  farm-raised 
youngster  does  not  like  to  handle  and 
"tinker"  with  machinery?  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  many  a  boy  who  would 
have  rebelled  at  horse  "chores"  has 
been  kept  at  home  by  his  appointment 


JVrite  a  Letter  and  TVin  a  Prize  ! 

THE  editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  wants  to  hear  from  subscribers 
who  have  had  experience  in  comparing  horses  w-ith   tractors  for 
orchard  cultivation.    The  following  prizes  are  offered: 

For  the  best  letter...:  $10.00 

For  the  letter  adjudged  second  best   6.00 

For  the  letter  adjudged  third  in  value  and  interest   2.50 

This  is  the  subject  on  which  we  ask  you  to  write  not  more  than 
1000  words:  "WHICH  IS  THE  MORE  ECONOMICAL,  FOR  ORCHARD 
CULTIVATION— TRACTOR  OR  HORSEPOWER?" 

The  judges  (whose  names  will  be  announced  when  the  list  of  win- 
ners is  published)  no  doubt  will  be  impressed  particularly  by  actual  facts 
and  figures  taken  from  the  records  of  experienced  producers. 

RULES  OF  CONTEST— In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize,  the  full 
amounf  will  be  awarded  each  winning  contestant.  No  letter  must  be  ac- 
cepted which  is  post-marked  later  than  August  1.  Each  letter  must  be  ac- 
companied by  author's  full  name  and  address,  plainly  written.  SEND 
YOUR  ENTRY  TODAY.  ,  Address  Contest  Editor,  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  Broadway  at  Eleventh,  Los  Angeles. 


as  "navigating  officer"  of  the  tractor 
fleet  or  "dreadnaught." 

Some  orchardists  have  been  rather 
doubtful  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
tractor  for  orchard  work,  fearing  it 
might  be  difficult  to  make  the  turns  at 
the  end  of  the  rows.  This  idea  prob- 
ably has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  early  tractors  required  a  consid- 
erable area  in  which' to  make  the  turn, 
but  with  most  modern  outfits  of  proper 
size  there  need  be  little  concern  as  to 
turning.  Most  of  the  machines,  if  prop- 
erly hitched  to  the  implement,  can  make 
the  turn  into  the  next  row  of  trees  if 
desired.  However,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  turn  be 
made  Into  the  adjoining  row,  since  the 
work  of  cultivation  nearly  always  can 
be  carried  on  just  as  well  by  turning 
into  the  second  or  third  row — the  same 
method  as  is  frequently  used  in  culti- 
vating corn  in  order  to  avoid  short 
turns. 

The  question  most  vital  to  the  or- 
chardist  is  that  of  selecting  a  tractor 
best  suited  to  his  individual  require- 
ments. There  need  be  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  solving  this  apparently  puz- 
zling problem. 

JTears  of  experience  have  developed 
many  well-defined  types,  and  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  need  only  investi- 
gate the  records  of  the  various  makes 
and  models  in  doing  work  similar  to  hia 
own.  There  was  a  time  when  stand- 
ards of  comparison  were  lacking.  Now 
past  performance  records'  are  available 
in  nearly  every  part  of  California,  where 
all  sorts  of  conditions  have  had  to  be 
overcome. 

THE  ULTIMATE  POWER 

Inasmuch  as  the  tractor  is  the  ulti- 
mate orchard  "horse."  it  would  be  wise) 
for  every  fruit  grower  whose  holdings 
are  sufficiently  large,  to  give  the  power 
question  most  serious  consideration. 
We  could  not  consistently  advise  every 
small  orchardist  to  buy  a  tractor,  as 
the  purchase  price  and  the  necessary 
expenses,  including  the  upkeep,  might 
not  justify  him  in  making  such  an  in- 
vestment. Circumstances  must  govern 
this  situation.  There  are,  however, 
"baby"  machines  advocated  for  even  the 
smallest  acreage. 

Undoubtedly  the  day  of  the  horse  and 
mule  as  orchard  workers  is  passing  rap- 
idly. Custom  work  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  those  who  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  maintain  their  own  power  plants, 
so  that  eventually  all  orchards  may  bo 
properly  tilled  and  the  land  which  ia 
not  kept  clean  will  be  held  in  contempt. 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  Solves  Membership  Problem 


N  INCREASE  of  20  per  cent 
in  Farm  Bureau  •  membership 
this  year  without  the  use  of 
paid  solicitors  is  predicted 
confidently  by  Harry  H.  Mor- 
rell.  in  charge  of  organization 
and  membership  work  for  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

"This  gain,"  he  points  out,  "will  give 
us  a  total  of  27,000  members,  and  we  are 
now  represented  in  41  out  of  68  coun- 
ties. A  number  of 
mountain  counties 
are  not  strictly  ag- 
ricultural. Other 
counties  Include 
many  f  o  r  e  1  gners 
not  available  a  ■ 
members.  The  rule 
Is  that  no  county  Is 
organized  except  at 
Its  own  request; 
our  present  show- 
ing, therefore,  rep- 
resents purely  vol- 
untary activity, 
making  the  Farm 
Bureau  the  most 
powerful,  far- 
reaching  and  -Im- 
portant rural  fac- 
tor In  California.  The  problem  of  In- 
creasing local  membership,  however,  is 
one  requiring  special  attention.  For 
this  purpose  the  organization  depart- 
ment was  launched  last  September. 
Fundamentally  we  apply  the  same 
principles  In  all  counties  and  under  all 
conditions.  But  varying  local  problems 
j  necessitate  different  methods  of  apply - 
I         hf  these  fundamentals. 

"Therefore,  we  go  Into  a  county,  study 
the  local  situation,  oonfer  with  the  vari- 
ous officers  and  directors,  and  with  the 

i_ 
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aid  of  the  county  agents  and  local  news- 
papers, put  on  special  membership  cam- 
paigns." 

TACKLED  BIG  JOB 

Mr.  Morrell,  upon  assuming  his  duties 
last  fall,  soon  found  the  task  of  secur- 
ing new  members  Involved  much  more 
than  the  subject  implied.  In  many 
cases  It  was  necessary  to  start  with  the 
smallest  branch  of  farm  bureau  work — 
the  community  center — and  work  up, 
first  perfecting  the  county  organiza- 
tion so  that  all  elements  might  pull  to- 
gether harmoniously  in  obtaining  the 
desired  quota  of  new  members. 

It  Is  believed  when  every  county  is 
thus  properly  organized,  and  then  rein- 
forced by  means  of  increased  revenue 
from  additional  membership,  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  be 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  smooth- 
ly-working State  organizations  in 
America. 

"Just  what  becomes  of  my  $5  dues?" 
a  number  of  subscribers  have  asked. 
As  a  rule,  the  sum  Is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: One  dollar  remains  for  the  use 
of  the  local  center;  $2.50  goes  to  the 
County  Farm  Bureau;  $1  to  the  State 
Federation,  and  50  cents  to  the  National 
Federation. 

The  money  Is  not  used  to  pay  salaries 
of  farm  advisers  and  their  staffs.  This 
item  is  met  one-half  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
one-half  by  the  State,  their  expenses 
being  paid  by  the  county. 

The  "teaching"  or  county  agent 
branch  of  farm  bureau  work  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  organization  Itself,  the 
latter  being  managed  by  the  farmer- 


members,  who  also  appoint  their  of- 
ficers. (This  distinction  apparently  has 
not  been  made  clear  to  all  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  readers.)  The  two-  branches, 
however,  co-ordinate  closely. 

But  even  when  all  agencies  work  to- 
gether to  secure  new  members,  success 
does  not  always  follow  unless  some  one 
especially  trained  and  fitted  Is  on  hand 
to  direct  it.  That  is  where  Morrell 
comes  in. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  worker,  having 
been  badly  bitten  by  the  co-operative 
"bug"  while  operating  a  ranch.  Before 
the  war  he  was  engaged  in  commercial 
work  as  a  statistical  and  efficiency 
expert.  He  has  an  analytical  mind, 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
plan  along  positive,  resultful  lines. 

A  typical  example  of  his  activities  is 
afforded  by  the  recent  campaign  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  where  the  aid  of 
C.  L.  Day.  publisher  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
gram, was  enlisted  by  Mr.  Morrell  and 
County  Agent  Murphy. 

Mr.  Day,  whose  paper  Is  the  official 
organ  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau,  pub- 
lished a  special  16-page  edition  of  the 
Telegram  in  connection  with  the  county 
drive.  No  less  than  20  articles  In  this 
issue  were  devoted  to  agricultural  and 
farm  bureau  topics,  while  nearly  every 
advertiser  inserted  some  special  farm 
bureau  message  in  his  announcement. 

The  county  was  divided  into  three 
districts,  each  of  which  comprised  sev- 
eral centers.  The  centers,  in  turn,  were 
divided  into  districts,  each  with  a  two- 
man  team  in  charge  of  actual  field 
work.  Approximately  100  farmers,  al- 
ready members,  took  part  In  the  drive, 
which  lasted  seven  days  and  culminated 


in  a  very  enjoyable  and  enthusiastio 
picnic.  Up  to  June  16,  300  members  had 
been  secured  and  It  was  believed  500 
were  assured  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
campaign. 

"By  enlisting  the  aid  of  local  mem- 
bers who  work  after  a  definite  plan 
and  who  personally  call  upon  prospec- 
tive new  members,  we  have  solved  the 
membership  problem.  And,  best  of  all, 
we  avoid  the  old  system,  with  its  many 
objectionable  features,  of  employing 
paid  solicitors.  Moreover,  we  secure  a 
class  of  members  more  likely  to  stick 
than  those  obtained  by  hammer-and- 
tongs  methods,"  added  Mr.  Morrell. 

LAUDS  WORK  OF  PRESS 

"The  assistance  of  the  local  newspa- 
pers Is  most  valuable.  Mr.  Day's  spe- 
cial edition  did  much  to  put  over  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  drive.  We  are  grate- 
ful also  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM  and 
other  State  agricultural  journals  which 
constantly  bring  before  the  farmers  tho 
importance  of  farm  bureau  work,"  Mor- 
rell concluded. 

The  editors  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
are  closely  in  touch  with  A.  C.  Hardi- 
son,  president;  H.  W.  Wrightson,  vica 
president;  V.  C.  Bryant,  secretary;  Mr. 
Morrell  and  other  officials,  local  and 
State,  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  feels  no  agricul- 
tural movement  is  more  worthy  of  its 
heartfelt  support,  and  unqualifiedly 
urges  every  reader  to  identify  himself 
in  some  way  with  farm  bureau  work. 
Don't  be  an  idle  critic.  If  you  don't 
like  the  way  your  local  farm  bureau 
is  run,  become  a  member  and  have  a 
say  In  its  management.  Watch  for  addi- 
tional articles  on  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  State  Federation  in  forthcoming 
issues  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
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LOS    ANGELES    SUNDAY  EXAMINER 
Editorial  and  businosa  offlcea:    Examiner  Bids..  Broadway 

 at  Eleventh,  Los  Angelea.   . 

TO  SKRVE — All  those  who,  for  pleasure  or  profit  engase 
In    any    branch    of    the    basic    Industry — AGRICULTURE. 


LUTHER  BURBANK  QUITS  NURSERY. 
It  was  with  keen  regret  that  Luther  Burbank  re- 
cently decided  to  discontinue  his  nursery  business. 
"The  change  was  made  necessary  on  account  of 
my  health,"  explains  the  great  plant  breeder. 
"Nursery  work  requires  much  outdoor  work  in  cold 
wet  weather,  which  I  no  longer  am  able  to  endure. 

"My  seed  business  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  consumes  all  the  time  I  can  spare 
from  my  experimental  work.  I  have  been  receiving 
2000  letters  a  week  and  am  literally  swamped  with 
business  and  personal  communications." 


FICKLE  HUMAN  NATURE  AND  THE  FARM- 
ER— Although  most  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  prefer  white  eggs,  some  cities,  such  as 
Boston,  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  brown  eggs  a 
premium  equal  to  that  commanded  by  the  white 
product  elsewhere.  Scientists  assert  there  is  no 
difference  chemically  or  in  flavor  between  eggs 
having  differently  colored  shells.  It's  simply  a 
matter  of  habit — and  we  are  all  creatures  of  habit. 
Fruit  and  produce  shippers  are  wise  enough  not 
to  work  against  public  preference.  Rather  they 
cater  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. If  this  important  Individual  wants  brown 
eggs,  or  red  grapes,  or  yellow  apples.,  why.  bless 
his  heart,  he  shall  have  them!  There  is  sure  to  be 
another  customer  In  another  district  who  prefers 
the  variety  he  spurns! 

DRYING  OUTFIT— CROP  INSURANCE. 
A  fruit  drying  outfit  should  be  regarded  asi 
one  kind  of  crop  insurance.  Many  apricot  growers 
are  realizing  .this  fact,  for  they  are  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  the  man  whose  uninsured  house 
is  burning  down.  They  have  a  big  crop  of  fruit  to 
dry  and  insufficient  drying  apparatus.  They  ex- 
pected to  sell  to  canners.  but  neglected  to  prepare 
for  drying,  in  case  they  could  not  market  their  fruit 
fresh. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  both  Northern 
and  Southern  California  have  a  good  crop  of  apri- 
cots. Canners  rove  a  large  carry-over  stock  and, 
therefore,  are  unable  to  take  care  of  all  the  small 
sizes,  forcing  a  Hnre  quantity  into  dry  yards  or  de- 
hydraters  which  are  inadequate  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness. This  contingency  might  have  been  forseen 
nnd  provided  for  In  due  season.  Just  as  insurance  is 
taken  out.  . 


IMPROVE  LOS  ANGELES  HOG  MARKET. 
The  establishment  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
at  I^os  Angeles  has  made  possible  a  decided  Im- 
provement in  the  California  hog  market,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
past,  prices  have  been  based  on  the  Wichita,  Kan., 
market.  Beginning  May  1  the  price  paid  at  Los 
Angeles  Is  $1.60  above  the  Kansas  City  price. 

A  plan  of  trading  was  worked  out  by  C.  H. 
Boauchamp.  representing  the  Packers  and  Stock 
Yards  Administration,  assisted  by  representatives 
of  the  Stock  Yards  Company  and  commission  men. 
Hog  orders  are  placed  one  week  in  advance.  If 
buyers  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  supnlies 
from  local  territory,  shipments  are  made  from 
Eastern  points. 

The  premium  price  mentioned  is  paid  for  top 
hocrs  weighing  160  to  ISO  pounds,  this  being  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  size. 


PITY  OR  ENVY  THE  DAIRYMAN? 
"Pity  the  poor  cow  slave,"  writes  a  Fresno 
County  subscriber.  "He  is  never  free  from  the 
burden  of  work.  He  has  no  Sundays  or  holidays. 
J  lis  is  a  dog's  life."  But  wait  a  minute.  Let  us 
examine  the.  facta  in  the  case. 

According  to  A.  W.  Hendricks  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy's  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  no  class  of  farmers 
in  California  is  in  as  good  financial  shape  today 
as  the  dairymen.  "Show  me  a  progressive  cow- 
owner,  particularly  one  with  alfalfa,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  who  is  paying  his  interest  and 
taxes  regularly,  working  his  way  out  of  debt,  and 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  community." 

"To  be  sure,  the  dairyman  works  hard,"  added 
the  banker.  "Perhaps  that  is  why  he's  getting 
ahead.  Too  many  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are 
going  around  in  high  priced  cars  trying  to  bor- 
row more  money  instead  of  getting  down  to  work 
and  digging  themselves  out  of  the  financial  hole 
into  wnlch  they  have  fallen." 

NO  DANGER  OF  OVEREXPANSION. 
Mr.  Hendricks'  statement,  quoted  above,  la 
confirmed  by  leading  dairy  authorities,  who  add 
the  competition  Is  more  keen  for  California  dairy 
products  than  for  those  of  almost  any  other  State. 
"We  can  support  thousands  more  cows  In  Califor- 
nia," asserted  the  president  of  a  large  creamery 
corporation  recently.  "The  fact  that  butter  has 
been  bringing  a  higher  market  price  in  California 
than  the  East  for  some  time  is  sufficient  indication 
of  a  shortage  in  this  section. 

"It  has  been  the  history  of  agriculture  in  all 
States  and  all  countries  that  permanent  prosperity 
must  be  built  upon  dairying;.  With  good  dairy 
methods,  we  scarcely  can  have  too  many  cows  in 
California." 


Loganberry  Prices  Improve 

THE  Washington  County  (Oregon)  crop  of  300 
tons  of  loganberries  has  been  sold  for  5  cents  a 
pound.  The  cost  of  picking  is  two  cents  a  pound. 
Growers  say  that  5  cents  is  the  minimum  price  for 
which  this  fruit  can  be  grown.  Lower  prices  pre- 
vailed the  past  two  years. 

California  Ram  Goes  East 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY,  Lafayette.  Ind.,  recently 
imported  a  California  ram  to  head  the  college 
flock  >pf  choice  Rambouillete  ewes.  The  animal 
was  selected  from  the  famous  Bui  lard  flock  at 
Woodland,  \the  final  choice  being  made  by  Prof. 
R.  F.  Miller  of  the  California  College  of  Agriculture. 

Wholesale  Hopper  Poisoning 

IN  order  to  protect  their  crops  from  grasshoppers, 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  ranchers  In  the  Tule  Lake 
section  put  out  as  much  as  five  tons  of  poison  bran 
per  day.    The  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  apportioned 
$5000  to  assist  in  the  work.      Poison  ingredients 
-were  shipped  in  by.  the  carload. 

San  Diego  Fair  Building 

THE  San  Diego  Fair  Board  has  decided  to  erect 
a  new  building  in  Balboa  Park  for  housing 
poultry,  rabbit  and  pet  stock  exhibits  Tbai struc- 
ture will  be  76  by  110  feet,  with  10-foot  v.al  s  The 
lower  seven  feet  will  be  matched  siding,  while  the 
remaining  three  feet  will  be  fitted  with  mu-1  r,  cov- 
ered frames,  which  can  be  removed  for  \entllat  on 
purposes.  The  location  chosen  is  immediately  south 
of  the  livestock  building. 

Erect  Monument  for  Cow 

JERSEY  breeders  are  contributing  money  with 
which  to  erect  a  monument  to  Vive  La  France, 
■■ailed  the  "Wonder  Cow."  which  died  recently  on 
he  Packard  Farm  in  the  Willamette -Valley  In -Ix 
years  she  gave  thirty-nine  tons  of  : m  ^  -"n^mng 
sufficient   fat  to  make  more   than   three  tons 

bUinereach  of  he*  third  and  fourth  years  she  pro- 
duced over  1000  pounds  of  butterfat      FT^  other 
bull  calves  sold  for  $20,400.     A  rare  bond  of  s>m- 
pathv  existed  between  Ovid  Pickard  and  this  .e 
markable  cow. 

Big  Tehama  Turkey  Camps 

l-SBOM  the  Hudson  Hill,  near  ^Corning,  seven 
F  Turkev  camps  can  be  seen,  each  with  1000  O 
5000  birds.    Other  large  flocks  are  being ;  raised i„ 

crop  S^J^^gSSP^ 

women,  who  are  said  valuation  of 

land  pay  six  pe,r  cent  interest  or,  a  weatner 
$100  per  acre.  An  abundance  of  wa  . n  di  >  w'»lne  s 
Krass  seed  and  grasshoppers  are  ff*  J^0;? 
in  the  Corning  turkey  induslo.  Small  >a c  es  or 
alfalfa  and  grain  are  grown  on  sumrae.  fallowed 
ground. 

Pick  Gravensteins  Prematurely 

AS  A  result  of  Investigations  recently  conducted 
in  the  Sebastopol  apple  growing  district  by 
E  1-  Overholser  of  the  California  College  of  •Agri- 
culture evidence  has  been  obtained  which  indicates 
hit  Gravensteins  are  often  picked  prematurely. 
The  res"  is  hat  the  fruit  lacks  quality  and  flavor 
and  becomes  badly  affected  with  bitter  rot.  U  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  trees  until  firm  ripe 
apples  of  this  variety  will  keep  well  in  storage 
until  after  Christmas,  tests  indicate.  markBt 
Owing  to  car  shortage  and  unfavorable  market 
conditions,  the  advisability  of  storing  ^th™  °h 
the  Gravenstein  crop  and  shipping  by  water  through 
the  Panama  Canal  is  being  considered.    K.  K. 

Irrigation  Project  Launched 

WITH  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  and 
George  Kreutzer  of  the  State  Land  Settlement 
Board  an  irrigation  district  has  been  formed  In 
Happy  Valley,  Shasta  County.  Five  hundred  acres 
of  land  has  been  acquired  from  the  Ehmann  Olive 
Company.  When  this  is  taken  1200  acres  of  addi- 
tional land  will  be  available  for  settlement. 

First  class  land  is  priced  at  $100  an  acre;  second 
grade  $75.  An  initial  cash  payment  of  15  per  cent 
is  required.  Twenty  acres  is  expected  to  be  the 
most  popular  size  of  farm.  Of  this  amount  of  land 
the  purchaser  Is  expected  to  clear  five  acres  of 
brush  the  first  year,  ten  acres  the  second  year 
and  the  remaining  five  the  third  year. 

A  credit  of  $40  per  acre  is  given  for  clearing, 
which  entitles  the  purchaser  to  a  deed  for  the  land. 
The  remaining  amount  due  may  be  paid  In  five 
yearly  installments,  without  Interest. 

Cotton  in  Kings  County 

MORE  than  three  hundred  acres  of  cotton  la  be- 
ing raised  this  year  by  the  Mulr  Agricultural 
Company,  whose  ranch  is  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  southwest  of  Corcoran  (Kings  County).  It 
Is  of  the  Acala  variety  and  will  be  treated  at  the 
Corcoran  gin.  The  cotton  waa  planted  April  16  te 
20,  and  despite  unseasonable  cold  weather  which 
necessitated  some  replanting  Is  expected  to  produce 
an  excellent  crop. 

The  project   is  sponsored  by  Feodor  Muhr  of 


Oakland,  who  Is  widely  known  for  his  distinguished 
war  record  as  an  officer  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  and  who  Is  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Muhr  turned  to  agriculture  because  of 
injured  health  resulting  from  his  wartime  experi- 
ences, and  also  because  he  believes  there  is  a  world 
shortage  of  cotton,  which  will  be  reflected  in  high 
prices  for  the  California  crop. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  cotton  enterprise  Is  the 
old  Smith  ranch,  formerly  devoted  to  the  breeding 
of  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle.  Elmer  Burt  is  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  company. 

Big  Deciduous  Fruit  Crops 

PRoSl'KCTS  for  the  apricot  a n.l  prune  crops  la 
Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  never  looked  brighter, 
according  to  Prank  Berry,  one  of  the  leading  prune 
growers  of  Sutter.  Berry  declares  the  prune  crop 
In  these  counties  Is  heavier  than  In  other  prune 
districts  of  the  State. — M.  L.  W. 

Packing  Apples  Too  Tight 

FRl'IT  dealers  in  London  and  other  foreign  mar- 
kets claim    that   Orenon  apples  are  seriously 

injured  by  being  packed  too  tight,  which  results  In 
bruising  the  fruit.  Unless  this  defect  is  remedied, 
dealers  say  that  better- packed  apples  from  other 
districts  will  supersede  the  Oregon  product. 

Wheat  Makes  100  Bushels 

IN  THE  exhibit  of  Colusa  County  at  the  State  Pair 
this  year  will  be  several  sheaves  of  hybrid  wheat 
from  the  ranch  of  R.  Hurlburt.  Just  north  of  Colusa 
(Colusa  County).  The  wheat  on  thr-e  aires  Is  said 
to  have  produced  more  than  100  bushels  to  the  acra 
and  Is  of  extra  fine  quality.  Hurlburt  originally 
bought  an  ounce  of  the  seed  for  $5.00.  It  took  him 
three  years  to  grow  enough  seed  to  plant  the  three  , 
acres. — M.  L.  W. 

W  atch  for  Alfalfa  Eelvvorm 

T^'O  years  ago  the  alfalfa  eelworm  appeared  la 
a  Northwestern  field,  the  first  in  tffe  United 
States,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. From  the  fact  that  this  new  pest  is  being 
Investigated  by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  It 
Is  inferred  that  the  first  infestation  occurred  in  tha 
Beaver  State. 

The  eetworm  causes  the  stem  of  the  plant  ta 
swell  and  become  brown  and  brittle  at  the  crown, 
which  Is  the  seat  of  the  attack.  Affected  planta 
sometimes  die,  while  those  which  remain  ara 
dwarfed  and  sickly.  Plowing  up  of  the  meadow  and- 
plantlng  to  some  cultivated  crop  for  two  or  thraa 
years  is  recommended. 

Cows  Wait  for  TB  Testing 

<<117HIliE  Oregon — which  has  only  one-fourth 
the  population  of  California — has  5366  dairy 
cows  officially  accredited  free  from  tuberculoala 
and  10,000  waiting  to  be  tested,  California  has  only 
33  accredited  animals  and  263  waiting  to  be 
tested."  according  to  a  Beaver  State  booster,  who 
obtained  his  figures  from  a  recent  report  of  tha 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

California  has  100,000  cows  under  supervision, 
compared  to  Oregon's  122.000.  Arizona  has  no 
accredited  cows,  but  S00O  are  waiting  to  be  tested 
In  that  State.  Nevada  has  12S2  accredited  cows, 
but  none  waiting  to  be  tested.  New  York  has 
27,320  accredited,  395.000  under  supervision  and 
200,000  on  the  waiting  list. 

I  ' 

San  Joaquin  Milk  Leads 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  is  the  first  in  Califor- 
nia to  receive  State  approval  of  Ita  milk  supply, 
according  to  J.  J.  Frey.  superintendent  of  the  State 
Dairy  Inspection  Service.  For  the  past  two  yearo 
Stockton  has  conducted  an  approved  inspecting  de- 
partment, which  grades,  classifies  and  labels  ac- 
cording to  a  definite  legal  standard  all  milk  offered 
for  sale  In  San  Joaquin  County. 

The  grades  of  milk  authorized  by  law  are  aa  fol- 
lows: Certified,  guaranteed;  grade  A,  raw;  grada 
A,  paateurlzed;  grade  B,  pasteurized. 

These  grades  are  uniform  and  represent  the  sarao 
quality  In  all  parts  of  the  State.  To  secure  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  aa 
Inspecting  department  Is  required  to  meet  State 
standarda  of  efficiency  In  conducting  field  Inapao^ 
tlon  and  laboratory  examinations. 

"Drys"  Win  Over  Wet  Dippers 

EXTENSIVE  experiments  covering  a  period  sf 
two  yeara  have  convinced  Tulare  County  farm 
bureau  officials  that  dusting  la  to  be  preferred 
to  dipping  In  fighting  wheat  smut.  Farm  Ad- 
viser C.  M.  Conner  has  been  in  direct  charge  of 
the  testa  which  were  conducted  on  more  than  3004) 
acrea  In  the  Ducor  district. 

It  was  ascertained,  according  to  Conner,  that 
bluestoae  dipping  solutions,  although  they  killed 
the  smut,  also  killed  a  considerable  portion  of  tha 
seed,  whereas  the  duatlng  of  the  grain  with  copper 
carbonate  killed  the  araut  without  Injuring  tha  seed. 

Conner  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  In- 
creased yield  of  about  20  per  cent  was  effected  by 
treating  aeed  with  the  dusting  process,  compared 
to  the  yield  from  aeed  treated  with  blueatono 
dipping— F.  B. 
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MRS.  FREDA  EHMANN 


MRS.  FREDA  EHMANN 

"Olive'  Queen"  of  California 

KNOWN    throiiRhout    California  as 
the    woman    who    rescued  the 
olive    industry    from    ruin  and 
placed  it  upon  a  safe  and  profit- 
able foundation.   Mrs.   Freda  Ehmann 
83  years  old,  is  still  living  at  Oroville. 
where  until  very  recently  she  managed 
a  large  pickling 
plant.  The  latter  is 
now   very  capably 
superintended  by 
her   son,    E.  W. 
EhmannV  . 

Mrs.  Eh  mann's 
identification  with 
the  olive  industry- 
came  by  chance, 
but  her  unparallel- 
ed success  In  the 
work  is  the  result 
of  years  of  hard, 
persistent  effort, 
in  the  face  of  nu- 
merous difficulties 
and  disco  urage- 
ments. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  a 
practicing  physician  in  Quincy.  111.. 
Mrs.  Ehmann  arrived  in  California 
thirty  years  ago.  Due  to  the  financial 
panic  of  1893,  she  came  near  losing  all 
her  property  and  was  advised  to  become 
bankrupt.  This,  however,  did  not  fit  In 
with  her  ideas  of  honesty  and  industry. 

Taking  over  a  young  20-acre  olive 
orchard  to  satisfy  a  mortgage,  Mrs. 
Ehmann  decided  she  would,  if  possible, 
make  the  trees  pay  a  profit.  She  found 
that  olives  were  being  sold  for  a  song, 
which  the  buyers  sans.  Trees  were 
being  pulled  out  and  the  land  planted 
to  more  profitable  crops.  Dealers  were 
not  making  money,  because  of  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the.  market. 

MARKET  IN   BAD  CONDITION 

Olive  oil  and  pickled  green  fruit  of 
superior  quality  were  being  imported 
from  Europe  and  sold  at  prices  which 
left  the  market  for  the  inferior  domestic 
product  in  bad  shape.  Ripe  olives  as  a 
commercial  food  product  were  unknown. 

Mrs.  Ehmann  decided  that  the  proc- 
essing of  ripe  olives  was  the  key  that 
would  unlock  the  profits  which  she  felt 
were  contained  in  the  olive  industry. 
The  superiority' of  ripe  over  gre°n  fruit 
was  unquestioned.  How  successfully  to 
process  the  fprmer  was  the  problem. 
Italians  for  centuries  had  tried  to  ac- 
complish this,  but  In  vain. 

Securing  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia olive  pickling  receipts.  Mrs. 
Ehmann  had  a  portion  of  her  fruit 
shipped  to  Oakland,  where,  she  then 
lived,  and  turned  her  home  into  a  pickle 
factory.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  her  experiments,  which 
■were  encouragingly  successful.  Armed 
with  a  ten-barrel  supply  of  delicious 
ripe  olive  pickles,  the  newcomer  re- 
turned East,  visiting  large  wholesale 
Sealers  and  hotelkeepers  In  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Sitting  in  her  pleasant  California 
borne  In  Oroville  one  sunny  February 
day.  California's  "olive  queen"  related 
to  the  writer  some  of  her  struggles  in 
persuading  the  trade  that  ripe  olives 
were  superior  to  green  and  that  the 
former  would  keep  equally  well.  Per- 
sistence, coupled  with  a  meritorious 
product,  won  the  day,  however,  and  she 
returned  to  California  with  orders  for 
900  barrels  of  olives.  Before  the  next 
plokllng  season  arrived  Mrs.  Ehmann 
had  more  orders  for  ripe  olives  than 
■he  could  fill. 

Establishing  a  pickling  plant  at  Oro- 
Yllle  and  buying  more  olive  orchards, 
this  energetic  woman  enlarged  her  busi- 
ness until  she  now  processes  6500  bar- 
rsls  of  fruit  a  year — 275,000  gallons, 
■hs  has  been  the  means  of  making  the 
ripe  olive  a  staple  article  of  commerce 
and  now  ships  this  product  to  various 
World  markets. 

"Plant  olives  and  become  financially 
tndspendent,"  Mrs.  Ehmann  advises  the 
Women  of  California.  She  paid  HO. 000 
for  a  100-Bcre  orchard  In  Butte  County 
»nd  owns  1000  acres  of  olive  trees  In 
■hasta  County,  besides  other  groves. 

And  yet,  some  people  say  there's  no 
saoney  In  olives. — O.  H.  BARNHILL. 

How  to  Judge  Cows 

ONE  of  the  most  helpful  dairy  bulle- 
tins ever  Issued  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  De  Laval  Pacific 
tVmpany,  (1  Beala  street,  San  Fran- 
fiao*.  It  la  an  Illustrated  presentation 
•f  tha  famous  "vow  demonstration"  of 
9tot.  Hufh  &  Van  Pelt  formerly  pro- 
of dairying  at  Iowa  Agricultural 
By  studying  plcturea  and  text, 
can  tall  how  to  ehoose  a  good 
Tha  editor  of  Orchard  and 
unaa  every  farmer  to  take  ad- 
M  M  tha  constructive  work  of  the 
M  people,  by  securing  a  copy 
f  book.  In  writing,  please  men- 
and  Farm.    The  bulletin 


Recommends  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 


THE  discovery  and  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  vitamines  has  led  to  many 
interesting  experiments  in  poultry  feed- 
ing. Prof.  James  Dryden  of  Concord. 
Contra  County,  Cal.,  has  secured  good 
results  with  cod  liver  oil,  said  to  be  rich 
in  the  essential  vitamine  "A."  Fed  to 
growing  chicks  the  oil  seemed  to  in- 
crease vitality,  stimulate  growth  and 
practically  eliminate  losses. 

At  the  beginning  the  oil  was  added 
to  the  mash  at  the  rate  of  one  table- 
spoonful  to  400  chicks.  Gradually  tne 
quantity    was    increased,    until  after 


three  weeks  the  youngsters  were  get- 
ting double  this  amount. 

Of  420  chicks  in  one  pen,  only  11 
were  lost  and  these  during  the  first 
seven  days  after  hatching.  It  is  said 
the  more  rapid  growth  and  greater 
vigor  of  this  lot  was  very  apparent 
upon  comparison  with  youngsters  of 
similar  age  which  received  the  same 
feed  and  treatment  without  the  oil. 

The  cost  of  the  cod  liver  oil  at  retail 
is  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  pint,  but  in 
quantities  it  may  be  had  for  less,  or 
it  may  be  possible  to  buy  at  wholesale. 
So  pleased  is  Professor  Dryden  with 
the  results  secured  that  he  plans  to 
continue'  his  experiments  with  birds 
of  various  ages. — J.  C.  K. 


common  sense  and  fed  In  the  proper 

proportions,  will  take  the  piace  of  much 
expensive  grain.  It  takes  planning  to 
hold  down  the  cost  and  at  the  same  tirna 

hold  up  the  efficiency." 


MUSTARD  AS  POULTRY  FOOD 

That  the  wild  mustard,  which  grows 
naturally  in  many  sections  of  Califor- 
nia, is  relished  by  poultry  is  a  fact  un- 
known to  many  egg  farmers  who  keep 
their  flocks  confined.  They  would  lie 
surprised,  perhaps,  to  set  the  apparent 
jov  with,  which  their  hens  would  attack 
a  fie'd  of  mustard  we  e  the  biddies 
given  the  run  of  a  pasiu: e.  Some  farm- 
ers maintain  the  mustard  is  a  good 
"conditioner"  and  natural  tonic. 


Secret  of  Poultry  Success 

<(IITHAT  do  you  consider  the  one 
W  most  Important  factor  in  estab- 
lishing either  a  breeding  or  a  laying 
flock?"  a  prominent  poultryman  was 
asked.  "1  do  not  think  Chore  Is  any  one 
most  important  consideration,"  he  an- 
swered. "Bui  we  must  start  with  breed- 
ing. Without  a  good  foundation  of  a 
aylng  strain,  either  the  breeder  or  the 
egg  farmer  would  have  long  years  of 
work  ahead  of  him.  Why  take  the  time 
to  breed  up  a  strain  when  others  have 
accomplished  this  so  successfully?  Sec- 
ond. It  Is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  val- 
uable qualities  by  trapnesting,  Intelli- 


gent feeding  and  proper  management. 
Heredity,  then,  counts  for  a  great  deal; 
management  to  retain  th'±  inherent  pro- 
ductiveness and  vigor  is  t.lmost  as  im- 
portant." 


Balanced  Ration  Not  Costly 

<<  TV/I  A  NY  poultry  men,"  fays  James 
11  Dryden,  "seem  to  feel  that  in 
order  to  supply  their  floclts  with  a  prop- 
erly-balanced ration  it  is  necessary  to 
use  high-priced  feeds.  This,  however, 
1s  not  the  case.  Cheaper  or  more  ef- 
ficient materials,  such  as  alfalfa,  mill 
feeds,  milk  and  its  by-products,  meat  • 
scrap    and    ground    bone,  mixed  with 
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Weedfl  Root 
and  Branch 

WEEDICATOR 

"Mil  K  SHOT" 


Why  lot   noxl.-us  wfPds  sap  your 
soil  arul  your  pockt-i  bonk  ?  Weedi- 
cator  "Shur  Shot"  in  sure  death  to 
mornlne  glories,  iiuaek  Rrass.  dan- 
delions,  Canadian  thist les,  mustard 
and  all  noxious  plant  life.  Sprayed 
on  weed  tops  It  kills  roots,  branch 
and    seeds.      Write   today    for  fre* 
advice  on  your  \v*»*-d  problems. 
WKKDICATOK   WEEP  CO., 
J.  W.  BlnsUton,        .1.  T.  Kin*. 
12.19  K.  Cth  St..  WIN  Anireles,  Calif. 
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The  pullet* 
looked  like  little 
hens.  Actual 
photograph  of 
1  C.  Morrij'j 
yeast' fed  birds. 


50%  laying  at  four 
months  of  age  on 
Fleischmann' s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast.  FredH. 
Cla  r k  '  s  ranch, 
*  Cotati,  Calif. 


Qeorge  Morrison  raised  these  excellent  young 
birds  on  feed  containing  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  YcasU 


No  diarrhea — no  leg  weakness 
after  using  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast.  F.  M.  Crowe's  flock, 
Otvosso,  Mich. 


Leading  poultrymen  tell  why  they 
feed  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 


Poultrymen  everywhere  are  making  1923 
their  most  profitable  year  by  feeding  Fleisch- 
mann's Pure  Dry  Yeast. 

."Let  me  thank  you  once  more,"  writes 
Harvey  C.  Wood,  of  Bound  Brook,  New 
Jersey,  "for  introducing  this  lifevsaving  ele- 
ment into  our  feeding  program."  , 

Fred  H.  Clark  writes:  "According  to  the 
accurate  figures  1  have  compiled  from  my 
books  covering  the  test-period  from  July  to 
November,  if  I  had  fed  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
to  both  flocks  of  500  hens  I  would  have  in- 
creased my  profits  50  per  cent  more.  And 
that  is  on  prices  based  upon 
what  we  were  receiving 
from  the  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California." 

"I  have  never  seen  chicks 
feather  so  rapidly  and  de- 


f^antirirfc  •  Do  not  be  misled  bv  imira- 
^dUllUll.  tion,  Flei.chmann'.  Pure 
Dry  Ycut  It  all  yeast  -  yeast  in  its  most 
concentrated  form.  It  contains  no  corn 
meal  or  other  6ilers.  To  be  sure  of  results, 
order  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  — 
using  coupon  below. 


velop  such  bone,"  writes E.C.Morris,of  Peta- 
luma,Calif.;"this  we  attribute  entirely  to  the 
addition  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast." 

Fred  M.  Crowe's  chicks,  at  the  Crowe 
Poultry  Farms,  Owosso,  Michigan,  had  leg 
weakness  and  diarrhea.  He  fed  Fleisch- 
mann's Pure  Dry  Yeast.  "A  short  time 
after,"  he  writes,  "they  were  all  over  it." 

Use  H»  lb.  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
to  every  1 00  lbs.  of  mash  for  dry  or  wet  feed- 
ing. Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be 
profitably  used  for  feeding  all  farm  animals. 
Check  on  the  coupon  which  booklet  you 
want. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  comes  in  254  pound 
cans  delivered.  We  pay 
postage  or  express.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES 
1  to  10  cans  $2.00  per  can 
10  to  20  cans     1.95  per  can 
20  to  40  cans     1.90  per  can 
Over  40  cans    $1.80  per  can 
60  lb.  bag  $36.00  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco 
100  lb.  bag  $72.00  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco 
(Add  50c  per  can  if 
outside  V.  S.) 
Aim  number  of  ran.  delivered  di- 
rect to  you,  transportation  chnr»-es 
prepaid. 


.  ^  THB 
/  KI.EISl'HMANN 
/COMPANY.  Dept. 
-  D-274.    »41  Mission 
S  St  ..  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
/  or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle, 
'  Wash  .  or  »i~  Maple  Ave., 
/  Lo.  Anceles,  Cal. 

y         Enr-loasd  rind  I  Fleaas  send 

r  mo  2V4   pound  cans  of  Fleia^h- 

/'  mann's  Pure  Urj   Ycsst   poitsis  ore- 
,  |.sld. 

/  I  )  Send  me  your  boob  on  raising  pigs,  cat* 
.   lie  and  horses  on  yaaal-fanneated  feeds. 
/    l  Srnd  ms  v  ->r  book  on  raising  poultry  on 

ycast-ferinetited  feuds 


sirpet  and  Nuinbe 
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Pigs  and  Potatoes  Diversify  This  Fruit  Farm 

By  WILLIAM  R.  BUTLER 


One  feature  that  makes 
the  2-Ton"Caterpillar" 
(T35)  Tractor  so  re- 
markably versatile  is 
the  use  of  a  three-speed 
transmission. The  speed 
of  the  motor  is  con- 
trolled by  an  accurate 
governor. 

Write  for  complete 
2-  Ton  catalog 

HOLT 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  III. 


Killed  200  Rats 
New,  Easy  Way 

Dog,  Ferret  and  Traps  Failed, 
Amazing  Virus  Killed  Them 
AH.     Not  a  Poison. 

"I  was  overrun  with  rats,"  writes  H.  O. 
fltenfert  of  R«'«lf«.r<l.  Mich.  ■  Seemed  to  be 
eevei  a)  hundred  of  I  hem.  Dog.  Ferret  and 
Traps  failed.  Tried  Imperial  "Virus  and  was 
rid  of  them  all  In  a  short  time.  Have  found 
rat  skeletons,   large  and  small,  all  over  the 


far 

Killed  Gophers  Like  Magic 

"I  killed  every  gopher  on  a  12-a<*re  field  of 
alfalfa  last  fall  with  two  bottles  of  Imperial 
Virus,"  writes  ("has.  Scofield  of  Masaehetah, 
Mont.     "It  Is  all  you  claim  for  It." 

Hats.  Mice. 
Gophers,  in  fart 
all  Rodents, 
preedily  eat  Im- 
perial Virus  on 
baft.  £ets  up 
burning  T  e  v  e  r. 
lVsts  die  out- 
■ldt.  Iirntins  for  water.  Harmless  to  humans, 
poultry,  pets.  »to<  k.  etc.  Endorsed  by  Farm 
Hurcau  Experts  and  large,  nationally  known 
Institutions  everywhere.  Economical  to  use. 
l#argc  size  trial  bottle  of  this  true  virus  for 
10c  or 

You  Can  Get  Yours  Free 

SKND  NO  MONEY,  Write  today  to  Impe- 
rial Laboratories,  Dept.  lt>t>7.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  they  will  mail  you  two  regular  SI 
bottles  of  Imperial  Virus  (double  strength). 
1'ay  postman  only  $1  and  a  few  cents  post- 
age when  package  containing  regular  $1 
quantity  arrives.  I'm*  one  yourself  and  sell 
the  other  to  a  neighbor,  thus  getting  yours 
free.  Readers  risk  no  money,  as  Imperial 
laboratories  are  fully  responsible  and  will 
refund  the  cost  on  request  any  time  within 
10  days.  

Red  Spider 

For  red  spider  on  all  trees, 
berries,  vines,  vegetables, 
etc.,  use  Ortho  Dusting 
Sulphur.  Flows  like  liq- 
uid -through  the  duster, 
spreads  evenly,  and  goes 
farthest. 

Unsurpassed  for  effectiveness, 
case  of  handling,  and  economy. 
Contains  no  acid,  so  cannot 
burn  the  leaves. 


150—25 


Writ*  at  once  for  Special 
Fmctory-to-You  Sale  Of- 


t TTAWA  fer^- 90  DVyVTrial^- 
* *^  W  w m^m.  jo-year  Guarantee.  Sena 


'  a  pottcard  today  for 

.  ENGINES  FREEBOOKSnS.H-'E! 

1%.  2'/«.  8M.,  5.  7.  10,  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
12,  16,  22  H-P.— SU-  Z07IX  KlncSI..  Ottawa,  tan. 
tionary  ar  Portable.  Oatk  207 1  x  PUtitorfh.  fa. 


IN  THE  midst  of  an  almost  un- 
broken sea  of  orange  groves, 
the  Fairbanks  ranch,  near 
Redlands.  stands  out  conspic- 
uously on  account  of  the  di- 
versity of  crops  grown.  Of 
oranges  there  are  75  acres; 
peaches,  12;  apricots,  3;  pears, 
2;  spuds.  45;  alfalfa,  farm 
buildings  and  yards,  98. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect 
on  a  large  ranch  owned  by  a  man  of 
mp;ins,  the  yards  and  buildings  are  not 
elaborate  or  costly,  but  simple  and  un- 
pretentious. Aside  from  the  usual 
structures  one  might  expect  to  find  on 
a  ranch  devoted  mostly  to  fruit,  gitess 
what  we  found  In  sheds  and  corrals: 
Hampshire  sows,  with  oodles  of  little 
white,  belted  pigs! 

The  ranch  is  now  owned  by  Fred  C. 
Fairbanks,  a  son  of  former  Senator  .and 
Vice  President  Warren  K.  Fairbanks. 
It  comprises  235  acres  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  be~n  under  the  efficient 
management  of  A.  K.  Harvey. 

FRl'IT  PAYS  FINK  PROFIT 

The  orange  groves  and  smaller  plant- 
ings of  deciduous  fruits  are  well  cared 
for.  .  The  Fairbanks  ranch  is  listed 
among  those  present  in  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and  has 
proved  a  profit  maker  in  fruit.  "Cots" 
and  peaches  are  either  sold  to  canners 
or  dried. 

Potatoes  have  proved  profitable  and 
are  grown  in  rotation  with  alfalfa.  The. 
latter  is  a  profit  maker,  yielding  seven 
cuttings  a  year — 8>i  tons  per  acre.  In 
addition  to  hay.  the  alfalfa  is  used  as 
a  soiling  crop  for  the  purebred  Hamp- 
shire hogs.  The  latter  are  confined  in 
central  yards  on  three  sides  of  which 
stretch  the  alfalfa  meadows.  Never  is 
it  necessary  to  spend  much  time  or  labor 
in  feeding  green-cut  alfalfa.  Mr.  Har- 
vey considers  the  land  too  valuable  to 
pasture  even  his  prize-winning 
"Hamps." 

The  start  with  Hampshires  dates 
back  to  1918.  when  eight  choice  sows 
and  a  boar,  a  son  of  Gatton's  Sioux 
Queen — grand  champion  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific show  over  all  breeds — were 
purchased  as  a  foundation  herd.  From 
this  modest  beginning  Mr.  Harvey  has 
built  up  a  splendid  herd  of  some  thirty 
sows,  which  raise  two  litters  a  year. 
The  average  number  of  pigs  raised  in 
each  litter  is  seven.  Only  the  very 
choicest  gilts  are  kept  as  breeders  to 
sell.  Mr.  Harvey  does  not  sell  boars. 

MALE  PIGS  MAKE  MEAT 

The  male  pigs  are  fattened  on  dry, 
ground  barley  and  alfalfa,  supple- 
mented with  a  mineral  mixture.  The 
fat  hogs  are  sold  at  about  7 V4  months 
after  farrowing,  when  they  average 
around  230  pounds  each.  They  are  sold 
to  a  local  butcher  as  he  needs  them 
for  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  top  Los 
Angeles  market.  Pigs  are  farrowed 
every  month  in  the  year  except  July  and 
August. 

Mr.  Harvey  believes  that  exhibiting 
animals  at  stock  shows  is  the  best  way 
to  check  up  on  breeding  and  feeding 
and  to  advertise.  The  Fairbanks  ranch 
Hampshire  herd  has  been  a  big  winner 
In  Southern  California  fairs  the  past 
few  years.  It  was  the  gold  medal  herd 
at  the  1919  Los  Angeles  show  and  at 
the  1920  Riverside  show.  » 

In  the  1921  and  1922  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fair  the  show  herds  comprised 
22  hogs  of  which  all  but  tlrPee  were 
bred  and  raised  on  the  ranch.  In  1921 
the  herd  won  a  total  of  24  prizes,  in- 
cluding grand  champion  boar.  In  1922 
a  total  of  17  prizes  were  won.  At  this 
same  fair  in  1920  the  herd  won  both 
grand  and  reserve  champion  on  boars. 

GILT-EDGED  PRICES  FOR  GILTS 

Harvey  says  that  the  hog  end  of  the 
ranch  has  consistently  shown  a  profit 


Phot*    by  Blaekmara 


These  yearling  Hampshire  gilts  comprised  the  "Best  Pen"  at  the 
Southern  California  Fair,  1021.    A  product  of  the  F.  G.  Fairbanks 

ranch,  Redlands. 


and  even  during  the  past  two  years  of 
depression  he  h  s  sold  gilts  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50  to  $200  each.  Recently  ' 
he  started  three  of  his  neighbors  In  the 
hog  business  by  selling  them  their 
pioneer  herds  of  Hampshires. 

Harvey  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
sow,  Peggy,  first  prize  junior  sow  at 
last  year's'  Riverside  show.  She  was 
running  a  self-serve  lunch  counter  for 
nine  uniform,  lusty  little  pigs.  Peggy 
and  her  litter  have  been  nominated  to 
win  the  State  Swine  Breeders'  ton  lit- 
ter contest  this  season. 

One  might  think  that  so  many  hogs 
confined  to  so  restricted  an  area  would 
not  be,  conducive  to  porcine  health. 
Mr.  Harvey  says  he  employs  the  com- 
petent local  veterinarian  and  uses  the 
best  serum  and  virus  obtainable,  vac- 
cinatirfg  all  pigs  when  they  weigh  50 
pounds  each.  He  has  never  lost  a  hog 
from  Cholera,  nor  had  but  one  abscess 
from  vaccination.    He  feeds  on  cement 


floors.  Every  effort  toward  sanitation 
in  the  quarters  and  corrals  is  made. 
Clean  water  and  shade  are.  provided  at 
all  times. 

PERCH ERON  BREEDING  PLANNED 

Another  enterprise  noted  was  In  the 
work  stock  department.  At  noon  two  of 
the  men  drove  up  with  mowers,  to 
which  were  hitched  two  drafty  teams, 
three  geldings  and  au  excellent  grade 
Percheron  mare.  One  team  weighed 
3300  and  the  other  3400  pounds.  Trac- 
tors are  employed  for  the  heavier 
work.  Harvey  plans  to  replace  all  his 
work  horses  with  purebred  Percheron 
mares.  He  says  there  Is  a  choice  stal- 
lion on  a  farm  near  by  and  soon  he  ex- 
I  ects  to  make  his  purebred  mares  pro- 
ductive as  well  as  work  machines. 

Mr.  Harvey  is  a  booster  for  co-opera- 
tive marketing  and  an  active  Farm 
Bureau  member.  You  find  his  kind 
identified  with  group  effort. 


Arizona's  Local  Market  Attractive 


"L 


OCAL  and  State  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
never  have  been  fully  appreciated  by 
producers,"  declares  J.  H.  Collins,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  "These 
markets  at  present  are  the  most  impor- 
tant outlet  for  valley  products  and  in 
future  years  will  continue  to  be  profit- 
able consuming  centers  of  an  increasing 
quantity  of  farm  products  from  the  irri- 
gated districts  of  the  State.  They  now 
use  all  the  grain  and  grain  products  and 
most  of  the  dairy  products  and  hay  of 
the  State. 

"The  advantages  of  the  local  market 
should  be  obvious  to  the  small  producer 
in  particular.  These  markets  are  not  so 
insistent  on  fancy  packs  and  perfect 
grading  as  are  the  larger  markets 
farther  East.  The  short  haul  and  small 
express  rates  are  two  important  advan- 
tages of  local  markets. 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  consuming 
power  of  the  local  market,  ten  small 
mining  towns  in  one  year  consumed  445 
cars  of  hay  and  251  cars  of  flour  and 
feed.  Four  towns  used  sixty  cars  of 
fruit,  while  222  cars  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  unloaded  at  Bisbee." 

"Buyers  take  advantage  of  the  small 
beef  producer,  who  has  from  three  to 
eight  animals  to  sell/'  declares  J.  H. 
Collins,  who  was  sent  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  Arizona  market  condlUons.  "Be- 
ing unable  to  Bhip  to  market  In  car  lots, 
he  is  forced  to  take  the  low  prices 
offered  by  local  dealers,  who  make  up 
car  shipments  and  thus  secure  the  full 
market  value." 

Arizona's  most  pretentious  co-opera- 
tive enterprise  is  the  Salt  River  Valley 
Water  Users'  Association,    which  has 


3500  members,  a  treasury  fund  of  $100,- 
000  and  $18,000,000  capital  stock.  The 
stock  is  divided  into  300.000  shares,  the 
par  value  of  which  Is  $60  each.  Two 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  is  irri- 
gated with  the  water  controlled  by  the 
association,  which  was' formed  to  take 
over  the  gigantic  irrigation  works  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  average  size  ot  the  farms  in  this 
district  is  45  acres.  Practically  all  the 
farmers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  are 
Americans.  Most  of  the  Mexicans  are 
employed  as  laborers.  Although  Arizo- 
na is  not  considered  an  agricultural 
Slate,  the  value  of  her  farm  crops  last 
year  amounted  to  $27,000,000. 


Lime  Nitrate  for  Alkali 

NITRATE  of  lime,  a  product  of  the 
famous  Norwegian  hydro-electrio 
plants,  may  prove  to  be  the  best  alkali 
corrective  for  California  soils,  In  the 
light  of  recent  experiments. 

This  product,  used  as  a  fertilizer  by 
many  California  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  especially  in  the  citrus  dis- 
tricts of  the  South,  contains  1$  per  cent 
nitrogen,  equivalent  to  151  per  cent 
ammonia,  as  well  as  600  pounds  of  lima 
in  every  ton. 

One  of  the  nitrate  plants  In  Norway 
develops  400,000  horsepower.  The  ni- 
trogen is  removed  from  the  atmosphere 
by  electrolysis. 

MARKET  FOR  BROWN  EGGS 
A  satisfactory  market  will  open  up  in 
the  East  for  all  the  brown  eggs  that 
can  be  produced  on  the  coast,  believe* 
J.  H.  Barber  of  the  Pacific  Egg  Pro- 
ducers—W.  J.  D. 


Sells  for  About  Half  the  Price  of  Hay 


Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  is  imported  direct  from  the  Islands  and  sold  direct  to  you— fer 
about  half  the  price  of  hay. 

When  Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  produces  such  wonderful  and  beneficial  results  for  cattte, 
hogs,  horses,  sheep— even  chickens— at  such  slight  expense,  who  can  really  afford  net  te  teed  it. 

Molasses  means  more  milk  from  cows— more  fat  on  hogs.  Feed  it  and  take  the  Increased  profit*. 
TON  MUCKS—  K.  O.  B."  CBOCKKTT.  OR  IX>8  ANOKUCfl    HARBOR,    CALIFORNIA.     Write   far   Dalitared  Trteae. 

TANK  CARS  $11.00  CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS  $20.00         L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS  

Booklet  A -4  describes  how  others  are  feeding  Molasses  with  great  success.    Write  for  It.    If«  FRKM. 

Sea  Wt 


613  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 
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China  Makes  Rapid  Agricultural  Progress 

Significant  Facts  of  Importance  to  American 
Farmers  Brought  Out  in  Official  Report 


REMARKABLE  developments  of  in- 
tensive agriculture  In  China  is 
shown  by  a  special  study  just 
completed  by  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  China  now  has 
more  than  5fl.OUO.000  farmers,  who.  with 
their  families,  must  comprise  X0  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  the  de- 
partment says.  Of  a  total  area  of  more 
than  two  billion  acres  of  land,  approxi- 
mately 212  million  acres  are  reported  as 
under  cultivation. 

China  ranks  first  among  agricultural 
coiintrlesTn  the  pmjjMctinn  of  rice,  tea. 
silk,  soy  beans  anrfgrairi  sorghums,  and 
lecond  only  to  the  United  States  in  to- 
bacco,  and  possibly  also  in  wheat  pro- 
duction. On  the  average  China  pro- 
duces more  cotton  for  commercial  use 
than  does  Egypt,  and.  including  produc- 
tion for  local  use,  nearly  as  much  as 
British  India. 

CHINA  EXPORTS  WHEAT 

The  total  wheat  crop  of  all  China,  in- 
cluding Manchuria,  is  thought  to  be  at 
least  300,000,000  bushels.  In  recent  years 
China  has  become  an  exporter  of  wheat 
and  flour.  Exports  jumped  from  4,500,- 
000  bushels  in  1913  to  31.000,000  bushels 
In  1920  and  18,000,000  bushels  in  1921, 
while  imports  of  8,000,000    bushels  in 


1913  decreased  to  1,600.000  bushels  in 
1920  and  2.500.000  bushels  iii>i921. 

[Editor's  Note — This  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
wheat  market  is  known  to  be  controlled  by 
world  conditions  and  not  by  production  in 
the  ("nited  States.] 

The  total  cotton  production  is  esti- 
mated at  the  equivalent  of  3,000,000  to 
4,000,000  bales  annually. 

The  Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  estimated  the  total  to- 
bacco yield  in  1915  at  300,000.000  pounds, 
and  in  1916  at  900.000,000  pounds.  The 
use  of  tobacco,  particularly  In  the  form 
of  cigarettes,  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
China. 

BIO  CORN  YIELD 

The  annual  production  of  corn  in  all 
China  is  not  far  from  75,000.000  bushels, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  says. 
Sugar  production  is  about  400,000  tons, 
much  of  which  is  consumed  raw. 

Chinese  crop  yields  per  acre  probably 
average  higher  than  those  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  highly  intensive 
eultivative  methods  employed,  it  is 
pointed  out.  The  multiple  crop  system 
is  also  followed -over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  thus  making  the  land  pro- 
duce from  two  to  four  crops  a  year. 


Does  Cultivation  Conserve  Moisture? 


PROBABLY   no  announcement  ema- 
nating from  the  State  University  in 
recent  years  has  attracted  more  at- 
tention   than    the   recent   statement  of 
Prof    P.  J.  Viehmeyer  concerning  soil 
moisture  in  its  relation  to  cultivation. 

According  to  the  professor,  extensive 
experiments  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  soil  moisture  cannot 
be  conserved  by  cultivation;  that  irriga- 
tion water  goes  where  it  is  put.  and  that 
cultivation  Is  only  of  value  as  it  affects 
other  factors.  It  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  keeping  weeds  down,  and  par- 
ticularly in  citrus  orchards  for  prepar- 
ing the  soil  so  that  it  will  readily  take 
up  irrigation  water,  the  official  state- 
ment continues. 

FARMERS  TAKE  ISSUE 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  farm- 
ers, however,  who  take  issue  with  the 
professor,  and  who  maintain  that  his 
laboratory  experiments  da  not  apply  to 
field  conditions.  - 

On  the  other  hand,  a  subscriber,  C.\  A. 
Nidever  of  Paso  Rubles  (San  Luis  Obispo 
County),  points  out  the  university  the- 
ory is  not  new,  citing  the  experience  of 
his  father,  an  "old-time"  farmer,  in  the 
following  communication  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM: 

"I  have  made  a  study  of  dry  farming, 
bo  know  more  about  that  than  anything 
else.  My  father's  people  came  across 
the  plains  from  Texas  with  an  ox  team 
72  years  ago  and  settled  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. My  father  is  73  now,  and  is  still 
showing  me  something  new  about  firm- 


ing now  and  then.  He  has  farmed  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Ventura.  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties  since  he  was  big 
enough  to  start  an  ox  team  off  with  a 
plow. 

"I  have  read  a  lot  of  books  on  agri- 
culture, but  must  say  that  I  cannot  im- 
prove much  upon  his  method  of  tillage. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cultivating 
every  ten  days  through  the  summer,  he 
told  me  many  years  ago  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  to  cultivate  after  the 
weeds  were  killed.  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  1  respect  some  of  the  old-tim- 
ers" experiences." 


Salt  Trough  for  Sheep 

TOURING  tHe  rains'  season,  one  never 
knows  whether  the  sheep  have 
had  enough  salt  unless  one  has  provided 
a  covered  place  for  the  salt. 

We  all  like  to  •  put  out  salt  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  therefore,  a 
trough  like  the  on*'  shown  jn  the 
illustration  will  interest  everyone,  with 
sheep  to  care  for. 

There   should   be  just  enough  room 


HOLT 

Stockton,  Calif. 
Peoria,  111. 


A  careful  study  of 
the  built-in  quality  of 
"Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tors discloses  the  rea- 
sons for  the  really 
amazing  endurance 
of  these  tractors  in 
field  service.  Made  in 
four  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog. 


ofEMBte 


<j> between  the  roof  board  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  trough  to  get  the  sheep's 
head  in  easily.  The  legs,  or  stand- 
ards, should  be  wide  enough  to  place 
the  feet  at  least  two  feet  apart.  If  it 
is  not  convenient  to  make  them  that 
wide,  then  a  strip  should  be  nailed 
across  and  extended,  to  prevent  the 
trough   from  upsetting. 

—HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 


Cheap  Sanitary  Troughs 

HERE  is  the  way  I  make  cement 
troughs  for  goats  and  chickens: 
Use  half-inch  lumber  for  the  forms.  The 
Inside  ones  are  8  by  16  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  10  by  18  at  the  top.  The 
outside  form  is  four  Inches  wider  and 
longer,  which  makes  the  walls  2  inches 
thick. 

Set  the  outside  form  upon  a  board 
and  lay  down  cement — one  part  cement 
to  two  of  sand — 1  inch  thick.  Put  in 
the  inside  form  and  fill  in  with  well- 
dampened  cement,  tamped  firm.  Lift 
inside  form  one  inch  and  let  stand  24 
hours,  keeping  cement  covered  with 
damp  sacks. 

Take  out  form  and  bore  a  hole  in  one 
bottom  corner  with  brace  and  bit.  Make 
a  wooden  plug  to  fit  snug,  not  tight. 
Make  a  thick  paste  of  pure  cement  and 
brush  the  trough  all  over.  Let  stand 
twelve  hours,  and  it  is  ready  to  use. — 
O.  M.  DOWNING. 


SPRINKLING  FROSTED  TREES 
D.  Rodlnl,  who  lives  at  Silver  Bow, 
fifty  miles  from  Tonopah,  Nev.,  tells 
how,  by  sprinkling,  he  saved  his  apples 
from  freezing  May  29,  when  it  was  so 
cold  there  was  ice  three  hours  after 
sunup.  Nearly  all  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
which  were  warmed  with  m  smoke 
smudge  were  lost.  The  water  was  thrown 
over  the  trees  with  a  dipper. 


For  Subbing  the  Soil  Deep 
Use  a  Best  Tractor 


Soil  tillage  which  only  scratches  the  surface  does 
very  little  good.  It  takes  a  deep  draft  to  effec- 
tively deepen  the  seed  bed ;  to  increase  the  storage 
qualities,  and  to  thoroughly  break  up  impervious 
substrata. 

"Subbing  the  soil"  deep  takes  power,  lots  of  it. 
AND  BEST  TRACTORS  HAVE  IT.  Both  the 
"Sixty"  and  the  "Thirty"  have  proved  this  fact  for 
many  owners  whose  names  will  be  given  gladly  on 
request. 

Write  for  copy  of  informative  booklet,  "Subbing 
the  Soil,"  and  for  a  copy  of  the  1923  catalog. 


C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co. 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 


121     Montgomery  Street 

Sun    Francisco,  <'aJif. 


s  \i  ES  BRANCHES: 
Dfetrlbnting   W  arehoniM 

S'O    V    Second    SI  reft 

st.  Louie,  >i<>. 


SO  fhnreli  Htreet 
New  York  City 


BEST  TRACTORS 


nfie  Vorkfc  Most  Effective 
Ait  Destroyer- 
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Makes  Ants  I 
Disappear  J 
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When  Answering  Ads 
Please  Mention  Or- 
chard  and  Farm 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 


60  tent*  a  line  (average  "  words). 
For  white  nuai-e.  outs  or  rii-iplav  tVP«- 
mast  1«  computed  arrordina  I"  total 
spare  occupied  bj  n(lverti>ement-. 

Advertisements  must  rearh  «•*  1« 
dav»  before  date  of  piibllnitton.  Ad- 
dress ORCHAHI>  nn.l  FA  It  M .  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh,  tiM  Angeles. 


POULTRY 

PROFITABLE  POfLTRV  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC  HATCH. 
ERIES.  capacity  260.000  shirks. 
180-290  esg  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Reds.  Rocks  Minorca*.  W>*n>lott»s. 
Brahmas.  Andaluslang  (d  u  r  K  s. 
turka).  Off  every  week.  AI"o 
chicks  from  large  2-year  hens  for 
rapid  growth  Into  broilers.  fryers, 
roasters.  Booking  for  July  to  Oct0^^^\ 
«ry.  Reduced  booked  ahead.  Larlv  fall 
chicks  profit  most.  '  Never -  saw  such  vigor 
rapid  growth.  In  chirks."  Write  BOX  O.  II 
N.   FAIR   OAKS.  PASADENA.   


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  QCALITY 
CHICKS  for  Summer  and  Fall  montns, 
from  selected  free-range,  high  egg  P),°?"C,P* 
breeding  flock..  Inspected  and  accredited  by 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices  Safe  ft»^ry 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  MI  ST  HATUi 
1NCVBATOR  CO.,  INC..  432  Seventh  bt.. 
Petaluma,  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  rhlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  we 
are  accredited  by  Sonoma  i 'oirn  v  t  ar m  Bu- 
reau. THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  P.  O. 
Box  476.  Petaluma.  Calif.   ' 


HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.   White  leghorns. 

Over  210-egg  flock  averajre   for   «  years. 
Over  211 -egg  flock  avera  -e  for  3 
excelled  in  production  and  stamln^  Contact 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Semi  for  ltrjjr- 
•ating  catalog.    J.  A.  Hanson,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

^edCHRLKklTve^Iltvee«,7te  g 

Ranch    and    Hatchery.       P.    O.    Box  6.-C. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  -  

e.pY  CHICKS — All  kinds  hatching  each 
Monday.  Duckling.,  tur  keys  .hatching  e=us. 

pullets  pigeons,  rabbits.  FAM  IERS  EX- 
CHANGE  640  6.  Main  St.,  Los  Angelea. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


WILD     BLOODED  TIRKEYS 
stock  for  sale.      Prices  right 

Iarge  orders  promptly  takei 
[Ins.  the  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box 


Eggs  and 
Small  and 
taken  care  of.  Jen- 
148,  Burbank. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

•THE   CHARLES   WEEKS   SYSTEM    OF  IN- 
TENSIVE  POULTRY   AND  BERRY 
FARMS. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  Fin.  Art  of  Earning  a  Comfortable  Liv- 
ing on  One  Acre  In  California.  For  those 
who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny  <  «' '<>"!'» 
without  living  up  hard-earned  capital.  For 
It :  years  proprietor  of  the  most  Intensive 
|gg5F-rrnPln  th.  world  ™^™»&Uv  Z\ 
SairA.to^Ca'nforn.a^'The  Charles  Wee?s 
fcrat^w^outn.  1SSJ£%  « 

5EAUTiFVL^BURBANt»-ACRK  HOME. 

, 2  „t_  i u  cent  Kood  town,  rronia  r»*.. 
Hwv    D.v^d     int   aSflag  blvd.    Fine  dairy. 

g^H^  wars 

fruus  6-rm.  house.  2  barns,  el.c.  "*»>««• 
chlnen.  V,™'hir     N.  Irrigation,  alkali.  mo»- 

JOHNSTON    Saginaw.  I^ns^o^Ortaon.  

t,,  ,,  ntrg.TO-l.ANU  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
6'b  loBu.Cfarmers"a  ™.l  onportun.ty  to .  own 
£  ^^deep    riS  fr^l  compVeV.  ^rl^- 

W'r'lte  Wowner8.anSdUT^ER"BASIN  COMPANY, 

FARMS  WANTED 


1.  on  nfYERS  want  western  farm..  De- 
°  ^"be  and  .tate  lowest  price.  R.  A  Mc- 
UOWN    S67  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 

TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 


WVHl'ILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps 
inderi:  surface  lrrlgat.  Pipe,  all  sl.es 
t  in.,  cheap.      New  gal 


cyl- 
used 
II  size. 


DKMMITT  CO.. 
Lo.  Angelea. 


I    t  in.,  cbe.p.  s»" 
large  used   redwood  tanks.  I 
JIO  n.  Main.     Yards.  816  Yal 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

|>AI.ST  BARN  and  ROOF — Highest  qu.lity. 

II  00  per  gal  Guaranteed  5  year..  Mllroy 
Works.  691   Palisade  Av>.,^ J«r»*>'  ^ 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

DIRECT     PROM     FACTORY — 6-Inch.  Cuban 
Twl.t.rs.   long   filler      Sweet   as  a  nut.  14 

£tr  100.  Cigar  clipping..  «0c  per  lb.  FRANK 
ll.I.ER.  1208  W.  8th  «t..  Lo.  Angelea. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  AV  MILLER  —  Herman  jHTler,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining  corp., 
V  B.  Patent  Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Pat- 
ant,  free.  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main, 
ton   Angelea.  Calif.  

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 

K  RE-13HKD  TOGGENBI'RGS  from  recently 
Imported  stork.      Heavy  milkera.  Raised 
Under  Ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  Can- 
yon Goat    I   ]<edlai>«*.  Calif. 


PEONIES.  ROSES  and  BI'LBS.    Save  monev. 

order  now.  have  choice  collection,  all  color. 
Peonies,  50  cts.  each,  or  5  for  IS.  Al*o  3- 
year-old  Everhloomlng  Tea  Roses,  50  cts.,  or 
6  for  |2.  Also  Hyacinth.  Till!-.  ami  Nar- 
cissus. All  prepaid.  R.  J.  CIHH1NS,  Mt. 
Holly.    X.  J. 

EARN  1110  to  I2.r,0  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  free  booklet  G-91.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training  Inst..   Buffalo.   N.  V. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

HEMSTITCHING,  picotlng  attac-ht.    Fits  any 
sewg.  mach.  Does  beautiful  wk.  Attrar.  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.    Write  for  lllus  de- 
script.  B.  Krafft.  Box  896-OF.  San  Francisco. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 


ITALIAN  Bee. — 100  strong  colonies.  $7.50  ea. 
W.  A.  Tllltnghast,  Box  444,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Farm  Flower  Club 

AT  VENTURA  recently  a  flower  club 
was  organized  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Temple,  whose  interesting  and  inform- 
ative notes  on  home  flower  gardening 
constitute  one  of  the  most  popular  fea- 
tures of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

Club  fees  are  to  be  used  to  purchase 
seeds  and  bulbs  in  quantities,  to  be 
divided  amon;  members.  After  plants 
have  been  grown,  the  resultant  seeds, 
seedlings  and  bulbs  will  be  distributed 
among  members,  who  will  pass  on  sur- 
plus stock  to  other  flower  lovers. 

Meetings  are  held  the  first  Thursday 
of  each  month  at  the  homes  of  mem- 
bers. At  each  meeting  some  plant  or 
flower  is  studied  thoroughly  and  flower 
garden  work  for  the  ensuing  month  dis- 
cussed. Members  agree  to  pool  their 
florictiltural  experience,  give  advice  and 
answer  questions  whenever  requested 
to  do  so. 

It  is  expected  that  this  organized 
band  of  flower  lovers  materially  will 
aid  in  beautifying  the  home  grounds  of 
Ventura.  The  Temples,  by  the  way, 
lecently  received  a  handsome  offer  for 
their  residence  property,  the  buyer 
stating  that  he  Wiis  attracted  by  the 
profusion  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. This  indicates  that  Mrs.  Temple 
practices  as  well  as  preaches  the  gospel 
of  good  flowers  and  more  of  them. 


Achievements  in  Dairying 

ASKED  what  he  considered  the  two 
greatest  single  Improvements  In 
dairy  and  creamery  practice,  B.  H. 
Kawl,  assistant  general  manager  Of  the 
California  Central  Creameries,  said: 
"The  making  of  sweet  cream  butter  is 
one.  Because  of  Its  superior  keeping 
qualities  this  kind  of  butter  now  is  used 
extensively  In  the  navy,  and  its  produc- 
tion for  the  general  market  is  Increas- 
ing all  the  time.  Its  delicacy  of  flavor 
Is  another  quality  to  recommend  It  to 
the  housewife. 

"Perhaps  the  invention  of  the  Bab- 
cock  tester  and  its  general  use  have 
done  more,  however,  to  revolutionize 
dairy  practice  than  any  other  one  fac- 
tor. The  butterfat  basis  eliminated  the 
guesswork  attendant  upon  milk  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  and  removed  the 
cause  of  much  friction  between  pro- 
ducer and  manufacturer." 

The  California  Central  Creameries, 
with  plants  extending  from  Humboldt 
County  in  the  north  to  Imperial  County 
In  the  south,  now  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est enterprise  of  its  kind  in  the  West 
if  not  In  America. 


Poultrymen  and  Cows 

CAN  a  poultryman  afford  to  keep  a 
cow  In  order  to  supply  milk  for  his 
fowls?  This  was  the  question  asked  by 
the  owner  of  a  2500-hen  plant  who  at- 
taches great  Importance  to  milk  In  the 
ration,  especially  of  young  chicks.  After 
doing  some  figuring,  he  decided  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  take  from  his  poul- 
try enterprise  the  time  necessary  to 
care  for  a  cow  nor  the  investment  nec- 
essary In  order  to  buy  her.  But  he  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  If  his  fam- 
ily had  not  had  a  reliable  milk  supply 
from  a  nearby  dairy  It  would  have  paid 
to  maintain  a  cow,  or  even  two,  for  both 
family  and  t  hickens.  Now  he  Is  buying 
the  family  milk  and  using  seml-solld 
huttermlk  for  the  fowls.  He  haa  In- 
vested the  price  of  a  cow  In  new  poul- 
try equipment,  and  feels  that  he  has 
done  the  right  thing  by  his  pocketbook. 


NEW  YORK  EATS  MUCH  FRUIT 
It  Is  estimated  that  New  York  City 
annually  consumes  73,000  carloads  of 
fruit.  Oranges  lead  apples  In  quantity 
consumed.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  California  oranges,  lemons,  cher- 
ries, peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums 
and  prunes  sold  on  this  market  are 
disposed  of  at  auction,  which  la  rap- 
Idly  displacing  the  old  form  of  com- 
mission selling. 


Fruit  Planting  to  Continue? 


J-   E  BERGTM0LOT 

orchard  property 


PROSPECTS  of  still  lower  fruit  price* 
and  certainty  of  increased*  produc- 
tion "ill  not  result  in  slackening  of 
planting  activ- 
ity during  the  com- 
ing year,  in  the 
opinion  of  J.  E. 
Bergtholdt.  widely 
known  nurseryman, 
fruit  shipper  and 
merchant  of  New- 
castle, Cal. 

"It  is  not  the 
established  fruit 
grower  who  is  now 
planting  trees," 
points  out  Mr. 
Bergtholdt.  "A  few 
are  extending  their 
acreage  to  a  limited 
extent,  hut  most  of 
them  have  all  the 
they  can  handle. 
Hather  It  is  the  grain  growers,  general 
farmers  and  large  land  owners  who  are 
setting  out  fruit.  This  means  rapid 
extension  of  fruit  acreage  and  we  can- 
not get  away  from  it. 

"However,"  Bergtholdt  adds,  "this 
need  not  spell  ruin  for  all  of  us.  Rather, 
it  Indicates  the  necessity  for  some  gen- 
eral, organized  plan  of  increasing  con- 
sumption of  California  food  fruits.  The 
field  is  almost  unlimited  but  it  must  be 
cultivated,  and  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  entire  State  will  awaken  to  the  Im- 
portance of  educating  the  consumers  on 
a  broad  scale. 

ASSOCIATIONS  NOT  ENOUGH 

"The  big  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociations have  done  wonderful  work, 
but  even  their  individual  efforts  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  The  producers 
of  nil  California  fruits  must  get  together 
a#d  carry  on  a  gigantic,  nation-wide 
campaign  to  reach  the"housewives  of 
the  Nation.  Every  American  family 
must  be  taught  to  use  more  California 
fruits  for  health,  economy  and  pleas- 
ure." 

Mr.  Bergtholdt  is  the  creator  of  the 
so-called  "Bergtholdt  Plan.-'  which  in- 
cludes the  preparation  of  a  super-book 


on  California  finite.,  which  shall  be  the] 

last  word  in  'authoritative  fa"ts  nnda 
figures,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  housed 
wife  itf  the  most  economical  and  ad-J 
vantagenus  use  of  California  fruits.  ] 
He  believes  it  is  not  only  wrong,  but! 
also  unnecessary  to  suggest  linii'lnga 
production  and  that  it  is  possible  so  toj 
increase  consumption  th..t  there  n«'veil 
will  be  overproduction  of  fruits  in  ihi* 
State. 

Mr.  Bergtholdt  Is  active  also  In  the] 
California  Nurserymen's  Assu  iatlnnJ 
and  is  given  much  of  the  credit  for, 
adoption  of  the  "caliper  system'  oc 
marketing  nursery  stock,  that  Is,  byl 
measurement  oi  the  diameter  of  the! 
stems  rather  than  the  lensth  of  the( 
trees. 

"By  the  old  system."  he  shows,  "lti 
was  the  practice  among  some  nursery- 
men to  force  the  growth  of  nursery 
trees  in  older  to  secure  greater  length 
and  higher  prices — frequently  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer.  Now  our  trees 
are  graded  as  follows: 

11-16-in.  Hnd  up— formerly  designated 
as  6  to  8  feet. 

hi-ln.  to  11-16,  formerly  designated  aa 
4  to  6  feet. 

3s -In.  to  H,  formerly  designat  -I  us 
3  to  4  feet. 

V4-in.  to  %.  formerly  designated  aa 
2  to  3  feet. 

3-16-in.  to  "4.  formerly  18  to  2s  Inches. 

Figs,  walnuts  and  shade  trees,  how- 
ever, are  graded  by  length  as  heretofore. 

Asked  to  explain  the  apparent  para- 
dox of  increased  planting  In  the  fare  of 
falling  prices.  Mr.  Bergtholdt  s  ■  t - 1 

"The  grain  grower  has  seen  hia 
neighbor  who  planted  fruit  a  few  years 
ago  making  more  money  from  one  crop 
than  he  has  made  from  five.  Even 
though  the  fruit  grower  has  one  or 
two  bad  years,  the  general  farmer  ia 
Impressed  by  the  killing'  which  the  fruit 
grower  invariably  makes  at  one  time  or 
another.  Also,  he  finds  the  -fruit  pro- 
ducer can  borrow  on  his  orchard  mora 
money  than  the  grain  farm  would  sell 
for.  A  case  like  this — and  there  are 
hundreds  in  the  Slate — almost  invari- 
ably means  another  40  or  80  acres  of 
fruit,  for  the  grain  and  hay  farmer  la 
accustomed  to  doing  things  on  a  big 
scale." 


Fight  W alnut  Aphis    Tne  Case  Against  Casein 


EVUILY  June  found  many  Southern 
California  walnut  growers  adopting 
aphis  control  measures,  the  infesta- 
tion being  severe  in  s  me  districts. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
recommends  that  growers  begin  dusting 
operations  when  the  number  of  aphis 
per  leaflet  reaches  twelve  or  fifteen,  and 
especially  if  the  number  of  young  aphis 
is  large,  indicating  rapid  development 
and  increase  in  numbers. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  due  to  climatic 
conditions,  it  appeared  the  aphis  would 
become  serious  some  weeks  ago.  The 
few  hot  days  more  than  a  month  ago 
materially  decreased  the  number  of 
aphis  and  has  resulted  in  delaying  the 
necessity  of  applying  control  measures. 

Growers  are  advised  to  dust  the  trees 
with  a  preparation  composed  of  kaolin, 
hydra  fed  lime  and  nicotine  sulfate.  The 
killing  agent  is  the  nicotine  sulfate. 
Most  of  the  dusting  will  be  done  at 
night,  when  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able. 

The  principal  damage  done  by  the 
-aphis  is  weakening  of  the  fruit  buds  for 
next  year's  crop.  Severe  infestations  of 
aphis  have  been  shown  to  effect  mate- 
rially the  amount  of  nuts  produced  the 
following  season,  and  also  their  quality. 
Walnut  growers  are  advised  to  examine 
their  trees  carefully  and  to  make  -ar- 
rangements for  dusting  as  soon  as  the 
danger  point  Is  reached. 


SINCE  casein  spreader  came  Into  use 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  a  re- 
port has  gained  circulation  to  the  effect 
that  the  spreader  dilutes  the  spray  mix- 
ture so  that  a  grealer  quantity  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  must  be  employed  where 
the  spreader  is  used.' 

This  repnej  is  not  founded  oti  fact. 
It  probably  originated  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  inasmuch  as  milk  is  some- 
times recommended  as  an  antidote  for 
arsenic,  casein  spreader  also  would 
act  in  this  manner.  It  only  la  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  albumin  of 
the  milk  is  the  antidotal  element,  not 
the  casein,  from  which  the  spreader  ia 
made.  The  white  of  eggs,  which  is  al- 
most pure  albumin.  Is  the  best  antidote 
for  arsenate  of  lead. 

As  further  authority  on  this  point,  we 
may  quote  from  Prof.  A.  L.  Lovett  In 
the  1920-22  biennial  report  of  the  Ore- 
gon Experiment  Station: 

"In  toxicity  tests  carried  out  with 
caterpillars,  no  evidence  was  found  to 
substantiate  the  theory  that  the  addi- 
tion of  caseinate  spreader  adversely  af- 
fects the  toxicity  of  arsenate  spray." — 
R.  H.  Smith. 


Fighting  Farm  Fires 

THE  best  way  to  combat  country  fires 
is  to  organize  a  fire  district  and 
levy  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary equipment. 

When  districts  have  not  been  former], 
other  types  of  equipment  often  are 
utilized  to  advantage.  One  outfit  In- 
cludes trailers  (2  or  4-wheeled)  loaded 
with  hand  extinguishers,  rakes,  hoes, 
sacks,  water  cans,  pails  and  shovels.  Aa 
these  must  be  drawn  by  an  automobile, 
a  universal  connection  la  provided  ao 
that  any  type  of  car  may  be  pressed  Into 
■ervlce.  Many  of  the  larger  grain  farm- 
ers have  private  trailers  of  this  kind 
for  their  own  protection. 
■  Another  Important  feature  In  rural 
fire  protection  la  the  equipment  of 
every  farm  house,  barn  or  shed  with  an 
extinguishes;  that  will  function  when 
necessary.  Not  long  ago  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  home  In  a  thickly  settled  rural 
section.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  aee 
practically  every  one  coming  to  the  res- 
cue with  one  or  more  extinguishers.  The 
fire  was  controlled  In  this  manner  even 
before  the  community  equipment  could 
arrive. 

Communities  must  realize  that  while 
most  fires  are  of  human  origin  and 
avoidable,  yet  not  only  must  the  Indi- 
vidual farms  be  protected,  but  the  dis- 
tricts aa  well.  Tn  this  way  much  prop- 
erty loss  can  be  avoided.— L.  Y.  LEON- 
ARD. 


LEAFLESS  PEACH  TWIGS 
The  reason  why  many  peach  twlga 
remained  bare  of  leaves  last  spring  waa 
because  they  had  been  exhausted  by 
overbearing  and  had  not  shed,  their  last 
year's  leaves  at  the  proper  time,  owing 
to  unusual  climatic  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  R.  W.  Hodgson.  Los  Angelea 
County  farm  adviser.  Stored-up  plant 
food  was  exhausted  and  the  trees  did 
not  possess  enough  vitality  to  put  forth 
the  usual  amount  of  foliage. 


SMALL  AVOCADO  GROVE 
BARGAIN 
Owner  must  sell  one  or  more  acrea 
at  $3500  per  acre.  Terms.  ,  Five- 
year-old  trees  In  fine  ahape.  Fruit 
aet.  One  tree  now  shows  2000  fruit. 
Count  them! 

11.00  to  11  E0  each  Is  the  standard 
market  price  of  this  King  of  Fruit 
— Avocadoes  or  Alligator  Pear.  An 
avocado  grove  Insures  life  Income* 
Located  In  San  Fernando  Valley 
on  paved  boulevard  to  be,  oloee  to 
car  line.  This  Is  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity. Good  reasons  for  selling;. 
See  J.  A    Crosier,  with 

THE   FRANK   M  ELI  NE  CO. 
706  South   Hill   8U  Los  Angelea. 
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The  Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Deep  Tillage 

Distinctly  California  Innovation  Now  Proclaimed  Greatest  Soil 
Management  Achievement  of  the  Age 


Lice  and  Mites 
Go  Like  Magic 


-Courtesy  C.  L.  Heat  Co 


The  svbsoiler  with  furrowing  attachment  is  becoming 
increasingly    popular   among    California  orchardists, 
■many  of  whom  have  abandoned  their  moldboard  plows 
in  favor  of  "subber"  and  disk-harrow. 


FARMERS  have  turned  soil  miners. 
Deep  tillage  Is  unlocking  great 
"veins"  of  stored  plant  food  and 
boosting  per-acre  yields  at  an  amazing 
rate  "Subbing,"  as  this  system  has 
bee  q  named,  unquestionably  is  the 
grehtest  soil -management  discovery  of 
the  age. 

Particularly  does  this  apply  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  irrigation,  hard  pan,  adobe 
soils  and  other  factors  create  peculiar 
problems. 

Briefly,  deep  tillage  is  not  deep  plow- 
ing. It  is  simply  penetrating  and 
breaking  the  undercrust  which  forms 
in  many  soils.  The  surtace  is  not 
turned,  as  in  moldbi»;ird  plowing,  nor 
Is  the  deeper  soil  brought  to  the  surface. 

Hi  suits  that  actually  take  place  are 


these:  The  storage  of  water  Is  facili- 
tated: root  growth  is  stimulated  and 
allowed  to  continue  unhindered;  aera- 
tion favors  the  activity  of  soil  bacteria; 
drainage  is  improved;  development  of 
alkali  is  checked. 

The  implement  generally  used  for 
true  deep  tillage  is  called  a  "subsoil 
plow,"  which  may  be  of  single,  treble 
or  several  standards  for  various  kinds 
of  work  and  power.  The  single  stand- 
ard ordinarily  is  used  for  orchard  work ; 
the  larger  Implements  for  vineyard  or 
field.  Some  farmers  do  no  plowing  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word — using  the 
sublier.  the  chisel  cultivator  and  the 
disc.  A  "furrower"  or  "crowder"  some- 
times is  attached  to  the  subsoiler  for 
making  deep,  narrow  irrigation  furrows. 


Ordinarily,  subbing  is  performed  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall,  when  the 
soil  is  so  dry  that  it  will  break  readily. 
Some  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  do  the  work  in  the 
spring,  or  even  early  in  June,  before 
irrigation  and  as  a  preventive  of  June 
drop. 

Subsoiling  has  been  tried  with  nearly 
all  crops  and  under  nearly  all  condi- 
tions in  this  State.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  orchardists  who  believe  injury 
to  tre^  roots  has  resulted,  practicably 
every  report  is  favorable.  And  fruit 
growsrs  now  believe  quite  generally 
that,  even  though  some  root  injury  may 
result  from  deep  tillage,  the  temporary 
setback  to  the  trees  is  more  than  off- 
set by  future  improvement. 

INCREASED   GRAIN  YIELD 

A  grain  grower  reports  an  increase 
of  eight  sacks  per  acre  as  the  result  of 
chiseling.  Fruit  producers  speak  ot 
larger  yields  and  belter  quality,  as  well 
as  generally  improved  condition  of  the 
trees.  A  young  vineyard,  according  to 
the  owner,  was  so  stimulated  by  sub- 
soiling  that  every  fourth  row,  where 
the  implement  had  been  used  experi- 
mentally, made  one-third- more  growth 
than  the  untreated  rows. 

A  citrus  grower  reported  the  rejuve- 
nation of  a  failing  orange  grove,  with 
an  increase  in  sugar  content  of  the. 
fruit  that  was  amazing. 

An  alfalfa  field,  yielding  3Vfe  tons  per 
acre,  was  brought  up  to  10  tons  by  sub- 
bing, according  to  the  owner.  The  yield 
of  grain  hay  on  one  Southern  California 
ranch  has  been  increased  from  4  to 
19  tons  by  the  use  of  deep  tillage  im- 
plements. 

Other  results  .claimed  by  some  farm- 
ers from  subsoiling  are:  Protection 
from  pests,  such  as  red  spider;  protec- 
tion against  frost  by  increasing  the 
moisture-holding  capacity  of  the  soil; 
protection  against  summer  heat  by  en- 
couraging deep,  vigorous  root  growth; 
improvement  of  conditions  for  irriga- 
tion on  hillsides. 

The  cost  of  subsoHing.  according  to 
reports  gathered  from  various  sources, 
averages  about  $6  per  acre,  in  many 
cases  amounting  to  $4  or  less. 

Many  interesting  experiments  ii 
"subbing"  are  under  way  in  various 
parts  of  California,  and  as  more  of  the 
new  improved  tools  are  purchased  by 
farmers  results  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  practice  of  "sub- 
bing" has  stimulated  interest  In 
tractors,  especially  of  the  larger  sizes. 
For.  although  deep-tillage  implements 
for  small  tractors,  and  even  for  horses, 
have  been  devised,  for  heavy  work  on 
a  large  scale  ample  power  is  required. 

California  properly  may  claim  full 
credit  for  this  interesting  and  impor- 
tant development.  "Subbing"  In  other 
States  is  either  unknown  or  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Here  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  science  "for  all  it  is  worth" — 
and  that  appears  to  be  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars! — J.  C.  K.  


Molasses  Minerals 

THAT  molasses,  widely  used  for  stock 
feeding,  contains  valuable  mineral 
elements  is  disclosed  by  the  W.  H. 
Young  Company  of  S?tn  Francisco,  who 
recently  had  samples  analyzed  by  the 
Curtis  ft  Tompkins  laboratory. 

The  properties  of  molasses  already 
well  known  to  stockmen  are  its  pala- 
tabllity  (which  makes  it  valuable  for 
addition  to  straw  and  other  cheap 
roughage)  and  its  fattening  properties. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  as  well  the  fol- 
lowing Ingredients  indicated  by  the 
analyses:  , 

In  1000  lbs. 
molaaaea. 

Analysis  of  ash—  %  In  ash.      lbs.  ox. 

SIHoa   (SIM)   3.08  2  8.1 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina 

(K203)    0.45  0  (.0 

I. In  •    (Cao)    19.08  IS  11. t 

Mac. .-la   (MgO)    11.35  9     6  4 

Sodium  oxide  I Na20>   2.(0  2  2.4 

Potaah  (KiO)    25.55  21  2.S 

Bulptiur  Trloxide  (303)   20.70  17  2.1 

Phoaphorlc  Pentoxldo  (P205)    2.04  1  11.0 

Chlorine  (CI)    1.27  1  0.1 

Cart.on  Dioxide,  eto.  (Br 

difference)    14.17         11  11. T 

100  19         81  15.0 
Oxygen  eQUlv.  to  Chlorine.  .     0  29  0  2.1 

Total   100.00         11  11.1 

Double  Brooder  House 

'I^HIS  la  an  outdoor  brooder  house  for 
•*  use  In  a  mild  climate,  or  for  sum- 
mer shelter  farther  north.. 

The  heater  is  a  stove  that  burns, 
kerosene.  It  la  placed  In  a  sheet  Iron 
box  sat  againat  the  aide  of  the  brooder 
house.  There  la  an  opening  to  let  the 
heat  through,  but  it  is  acreened  by  a 
wire  screen,  to  keep  the  chicks  from 
jet  nig  too  close  to  the  fire. 

There  is  a  wire  screen  partition 
through  the  house  to  divide  the  larger 


chicks  from  the  smaller  ones.  As  they 
grow  older  ehieks  require  less  artificial 
beat,  so  they  are  kept  in  the  further 
compartment  until  old  enough  to  run 
out. 

The  windows  are  at  the  floor,  a  low 
window  in  the  warm  section  and  a 
higher  window  to  light  the  cooler 
room.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
windows  for  chickens  usually  are 
placed  high  enough  for  horses. 

The  floor  is  made  double,  with  build- 
ing paper  between  to  prevent  cold 
drafts    from    below.    Chickens  need 


DOUBLE  BROODER  HOUSE 

plenty  of  air,  but  not  through  cracks 
in  or  near  the  floor.  The  upper  floor 
should  be  made  of  tongue  and  groove 
boards  and  painted,  to  be  safe  and  for 
easy  cleaning. 

Hovers  are  necessary  in  both  com- 
partments, but  every  poultryman  has 
his  own  ideas  in  regard  to  keeping 
little  orphan  chicks  warm.  Heat  con- 
finers  may  be  simple  affairs,  but  they 
must  hold  heat  as  well  as  air,  which  is 
changed  frequently. 

— H.  A.  SHEARKR. 


TARIFF  TAXES  FARMERS 

The  new  tariff  will  cost  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  $300,000,000,  that 
being  the  difference  between  the  es- 
timated income  and  outgo,  according 
to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 


Better  W ater  Tanks 

THE  old  idea  that  a  water  tank  had  to 
be  an  ugly  eyesore  has  given  way 
to  the  belief  that  It  should  be  a  thing 
of  beauty.  Many  water  towers  and 
tanks  of  pleasing  design  now  adorn 
California  ranches.  Frequently  flow- 
ering vines  or  carefully  planted  shrub- 
bery add  to  the  decorative  effect. 

One  improvement  now  quite  gener- 
ally adopted  is  proper  ventilation  of 
the  tank-house.  This  factor  has  been 
given  careful  consideration  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  attractive  farm  bung- 
alow of  W.  H.  Whitlow,  near  Exeter, 
(Tulare  County),  Calif.  Mr.  Whitlow, 
like  many  other  farmers  in  the  in- 
terior Valley,  believed  his  domestic 
water  supply  should  be  cooled  and 
protected,  and  has  successfully  com- 
bined utility  with  beauty  in  achieving 
this  result. 

The  tank  is  supported  upon  four  re- 
inforced concrete  pillars  18  inches 
square  and  the  compartment  contain- 
ing it  is  open  on  all  sides  and  screened. 

Since  the  steel  tank  has  no  top, 
there  is  constant  circulation  of  air 
through  the  screens  and  over  the 
water,  the  top  of  the  tank-house  pro- 
tecting the  water  from  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  result  is  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  cool,  fresh  "aqua  pura."  The 
tank  has  a  capacity  of  2000  gallons, 
and  is  filled  from  a  well,  with  an  elec- 
trically driven  pump. 

MARIN  BUYS  GRADE  JERSEYS 

A  carload  of  61  grade  Jersey  heif- 
ers was  recently  shipped  into  Marin 
County  from  Oregon  to  use  In  im- 
proving the  dairy  herds  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   county. — KATHLEEN  RODD. 


Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing 
Discovery  Which  Keeps  All 
Poultry  Free  From  Vermin 

"I  have  used  your  remarkable  Lico 
and  Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results," 
writes  Rev.  (J.  ft.  Mente,  Methodist  Par- 
sonage, New  Washington,  Ohio.  "It  has 
put  a  stop  to  the  poultry  losses  in  this 
com'"  nity.  You  are  a  great  bene- 
lartur  to  poultry  ralaen." 

Lice.  Jllus.  Ticks.  Kleaa. 
Itlur  Rukw  an.)  other  Vt-nnio 
positively  will  not  stay  on 
tow  Is  w,ifn'  Imperial  I.lca  and 
Mile  Bemeify  Is  use.l  In  the 
drinking  water.  Cornea  in  ron- 
fteBMU  lltiufil  form,  to  be  used 
111  i  a  few  ili.p*  a  day. 

No  mure  Dusting. 
Dipping  or  Orea.lnf. 
MaJccs  all  l. mil-  of  poul- 
try, old  and  young, 
healthier,  sturdier  and 
xroH  faster.  Spleiulld 
summer  tonic  an.l  biood 
purifier.  One  of  the 
famous  Imperial  line  of 
Poultry  Remedies.  Now 
use!  by  l'.U.OOO  success- 
ful poultry  raisers. 

YOU  CA  N  GET  YOURS  FREE 

Sen.l  no  money.  Write  today  to  Imperial  Lab- 
oratories, Depc  72so.  Kan-tan  City,  Mo.,  and  you 
will  reeelTA  two  regular  $1.00  size  bottles  of  this 
remarkable  remeily.  Pay  pi.stnian  only  $1.00  and 
few  cents  pmtaRe  on  arrival.  Sell  one  to  a  neighbor, 
thus  getting  yours  frtv.  Or  a  large  size  Trial 
Kottlc  for  only  50v. 

For  large  units,  thli  Special  orfer  also  applies 
on  4  regular  $1.00  size  bottles,  at  an  additional  i-ar- 
Ing— regular  $4.00  quantity  for  only  $1.73.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed,  or  cost  refunded  any  time  within 
30  days.    -  

1  NO  EXCUSE 
m/ol  ANTS  W 

"i?^       Every  ant  on  your  preYntses 
la    there    with    your    full  per- 
mission.     There    is   no  excuse 
for  ants  now.    My  exterminator 
rids  the  house  and  grounds  of 
ants     in     double-quick  time. 
I    This  is  a  gel&tin  and  Is  clean, 
1    safe  and  convenient.     It  elim- 
inates   necessity    of  handling 
sticky,   inessy  pastes.     No  re- 
filling.   Comes  In  a  sealed  can 
which  only  the  ants  can  reach. 
I    Send  for  enough  cans  to  cover 
.    each     ant  trail 
upon  request. 
Household  size, 
per  run  . . . .  60« 
6  or  more, 
per  run  ....  50c 
[    Orchard  -i/<\ 
lots  of  100  or 
more   .  .  .  *3.Y00 

H.  W.  Mc- 
SPADDEN 

Entomologist 
I    "01*  Towne  Are. 
Lot  Angetfli 

I  MARVEL 
GELATIN* 

GUARANTEED  TO  EXTERMINATE  ANTS 


Get  free 
Portfolio 


<&ry  Choose  Your 
HOME  from 

Fenner's  250  Designs 

Write  for  portfolio  showing  pictures  of 
Penner  Homes  and  plena.  TheFenner 
method  of  building;  gives  you  better 
materials,  better  construction,  elim- 
inates waste,  and  lessens  labor  costs. 
It  means  a  better  home  at  less  cost. 
j«aaw  Investigate  before  you  build. 
9  FENNER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  R-4318 
Portland,  Oregon 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


i  Name_ 


\Mnmsh 
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ELGIN 


Napoleon 
Guaranteed 

Gold  rilled 
.  C»«»Vea»lrl  SI 

J  clear  pront  every, 
r»ale.  and  you  car 
•aally  aell  3  to  S  a 
'  day  I  You  pay  only 
_  jMyrrlm    S7.4S.  Mil  tor  »12.45. 
\XZi.i*d   (Dealers  MK»'20'"r"). 
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— Agent*  Wanted! 
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Send  No  Money  I 
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Whenever  power 
and  endurance  are 
at  a  premium  the 
"Caterpillar"  has  no 
real  competitor. 

Our  catalog  provmt 
why.  Send  far 
your  copy 

HOLT 

STOCKTON.  CAUR 
PEORIA.  ru. 


Successful  Pigeon  Breeder  Describes  Methods 

'Fancy'  and  'Utility'  Combination  Proves  Highly  Profitable 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


For  $3.50  you  can  get 


A  REAL  SOIL  AUGER  com- 
plete, write 

K  ILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  2c0,  'Huntington  Park  Cal. 


Bi&Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Id  spare  time  make  v><  is  lor  your 
neighbors.  It  means  SlUdO  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  aueers.  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  1  rms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS'  F  MFC.  COMPANY 
Box  727       Clartnda,  Iowa 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


SINCE  1886.  F.  M.  Washburn  of  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.,  has  bred  pigeons. 
Today,  although  not  the  largest 
producer  in  California,  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  America's  foremost  authori- 
ties, having  been  placed  In  charge  of 
the  pigeon  department  of  the  State  Fair. 

Not  only  has  Washburn  won  consid- 
erable success  in  shows,  but  he  has  also 
developed  valuable  strains  of  breeding 
stock.  These  include  Silver  Kings.  Blue 
and  Silver  "Plain  Heads"  and  White 
Crested  Mondaines.  At  present  he  U 
carrying  on  experiments  in  crossing 
Blue  Kings  and  Silvers  in  order  to  keep 
the  latter  from  becoming  too  light  In 
color.  ' 

Unlike  many  pigeon  breeders,  Wash- 
burn has  been  able  to  develop  a  rather 
heavy  bird  which  maintains  good  breed- 
ing qualities.  He  has  made  all  strains 
as  heavy  as  possible  without  sacrificing 
type  qualifications. 

OWNS  CHAMPION  HEX 

This  successful  producer  has  at  the 
head  of  his  Silver  King  breeding  flock 
the  hen  which  won  the  first  silver  lov- 
ing cup  ever  \to  be  presented  at  any 
show  for  this  breed.  If  this  bird  were 
to  be  put  up  for  sale  probably  she  would 
command  as  high  a  premium  as  "K-24" 
or  "Lady  Jewejl,"  the  champion  laying 
hens  of  the  world. 

The  Washburn  exhibition  homer  is 
a  new  strain  developed  on  the  Sacra- 
mento furm.  Representatives  of  this 
family  have  won  leading  awards,  cups 
and  specials  at  mast  of  the  shows  in 
the  West. 

Except  in  feeding  methods  Wash- 
burn's plan  of  operations  does  not  differ 
very  materially  from  that  of  any  other 
large  commercial  pigeon  raiser.  He 
feeds  in  hoppers  twice  a  day.  removing 
the  hoppers  before  dark. 

The  pigeons  are  confined  to  small 
yards,  in  some  cases  being  allowed  to 
pair  themselves;  but  very  often  their 
mates  are  selected  for  utility  breeding 
purposes. 

Mr.  Washburn  asserts  it  takes  him 
about  three  hours  a  day  to  care  for  his 
pigeon  business.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
says  he  can  attend  the  ball  games  or 
movies  or  do  outside  work,  and  he  never 
misses  a  ball  game. 

At  the  Washburn  lofts  the  pigeons  are 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  feed.  Red 
or  white  milo.  white  Egyptian  corn, 
whole  yellow  corn,  wheat,  peas,  millet 
and  hemp  are  the  grains  purchased.  He 
uses  from  20  to  25  per  cent  peas  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  yellow  corn. 

When  the  birds  are  in  molt  he  In- 
creases the  hemp  and  millet.  The  rest 
of  the  time  he  feeds  only  what  the 
pigeons  pick  out.  When  he  notices  they 
are  leaving  the  wheat,  he  takes  It  away 
for  a  few  days,  anil  if  they  leave  the 
milo  or  corn  he  cuts  down  on  these 
grains  also. 

PEAS  FURNISH  "GREENS" 

Washburn  keeps  grit,  oyster  shell  and 
charcoal  before  the  birds  at  all  times, 
as  well  as  sand,  into  which  is  placed  a 
piece  of  horse  salt.  The  birds  will  eat 
the  sand  in  order  to  get  the  salt,  he 
says.  Sometimes  sulphur  or  Venetian 
reil  is  mixed  in  the  sand  and  rusty  nails 
are  put  in  the  drinking  water.  No  other 
"tonics"  are  used.  He  believes  garden 
DEM  and  Canadian  peas  will  take  care 
of  the  green  feed  requirements  of 
pigeons  and  therefore  provides  no  other 
greens. 

Mr.  Washburn  now  has  about  2400 
breeding  pigeons  which  are  divided 
equally  among  Silver  Kings,  White 
Kinns.  Red  and  Yellow  Carneaux,  work- 
ing homers  and  Mondaines. 

When  he  started  in  the  squab  busi- 
ness more  than  thirty  years  ago  he  re- 
ceived 20  cents  a  pair  fur  them  and  now 
ie  is  getting  from  50  to  75  cents  a  squab 
live  v  eight.  The  Sacramento  market  is 
considered  better  than  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  at  the  present  time. 

From  his  2400  breeding  pigeons  Mr. 


LettheSWgiveyouplmtyofllarWAim 


fAY&NIGHT 


Will  deliver  mi  abundance  of  piping  hoi 
water  [n  >  our  home  ever,,  hour  of  the 
t  w  rm.i  -four. 

Indispensable    if    you    have  no 

gas  supply. 

Saves  over  75'  '<  of  water  heat- 
ing cost   if  you  are  now  using 

gas. 

Over  5500  D*j  ami  Night  Solar  Witter 
Heater*  now  in  pueewwf  ul  opera t  ion — 
many  for  over  10  >«ars. 

fun  hr  ItMalh'iI  in  new  or  ohl  hiiu»m— 
no  ex  pen* e  nfter  flr»*t  ro*t.  Wr  ln«li»tl. 
Home  ow  iter*,  w  rite  for  particulars. 

DEPT.  A 

Day  and  Night  Water  Heater  Co. 

<■    !  Metropolitan  Hhljc, 
l.oi  Angeles,  Calif. 


By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 

Washburn  will  raise  about  MOO  squabs, 
part  of  which  he  will  sell  as  squabs  at 
about  four  weeks  and  the  rest  as  breed- 
ing stock.  ■  Only  those  which  are  not 
considered  suitable  for  breeding  pur- 
poses are  Bold  as  squabs.  In  this  way. 
by  having  a  squab  market  as  well  is  ;i 
breeding  business,  the  owner  is  able  to 
keep  up  a  high  standard  among  his 
breeding  stock. 

Breeding  birds  from  the  Washburn 
lofts  have  been  sent  to  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  to  many  foreign 
countries.  According  to  Mr.  Washburn 
it  costs  $3  a  year  to  feed  a  pair  of 
breeding  pigeons  and  the  young  ones. 
Each  breeding  pair  on  this  farm  will 
bring  in  $<>  in  squabs  or  give  a  net 
profit  of  about  S3  a  year.  Of  course  the 
profit  will  be  considerably  mure  when 
selling  breeding  stuck  instead  of  market 
squabs. 

BIRDS  BBING  BIG  PRICES 
Most  of  the  income  is  derived  from 


the  sale  of  breeding  stock,  which  is  sold 
at  from  $:{  to  $10  a  pair,  and  show  bit  da 
which  are  priced  according  to  quality. 

Not  only  has  Washburn  developed  a 
good  market  for  this  class  of  fowls 
around  Sacramento  but  he  has  been  able 
also  to  dispo:  e  of  all  his  squabs  to  local 
trade.  Mr.  Washburn  says  there  is  a 
big  profit  in  raising  squabs  for  the 
market  and  he  cannot  understand  why 
more  fanners  do  not  go  into  this  phase 
of  work.  He  says  any  one  who  has  a 
hack  yard  can  raise  pigeons,  and  it  la  ■ 
better  paying  side  line  for  a  person  who 
has  some  other  occupation  than  the 
chicken  business. 

He  sells  young  pigeons  at  six  to  -i-lit 
weeks  for  .518  a  dozen  and  the  .-.qi.abs 
are  .selling  from  45  to  55  cents  a  pound 
at  Sacramento.  All  breeding  stock  Bold 
at  the  Washburn  lofts  carries  the  hands 
of  the  National  Pigeon  Association. 

While  Mr.  Washhurn  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  fancy  breeding  business, 
he  also  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize 
the  advantages  of  the  utility  field,  and 
as  a  result  is  now  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  utility  improvement. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washburn  are 
good  "pals,"  as  well  as  busi- 
ness partners.  They  are  in 
the  pigeon  business  for  two 
reasons — profit  and  pleasure 
— and  appear  to  derive  a  large 
share  of  both  from  their  oper- 
ations. Above  are  shown  the 
"lofts'  with  "flight"  over  the 
roof,  protected  by  fine  mesh 
wire  netting. 


Says  Nothing  Is  Too  Good  for  Rabbits 


(Continued 

of  green  plants.''  said  he,  "and  never 
yet  have  had  a  case  of  slobbers — or 
any  other  disease,  for  that  matter. 
We  buy  waste  vegetables  from  Jap 
gardeners,  who  sell  a  gunnysackful 
of  lettuce  butts  f.ir  a  dime  and — 
believe  me! — 1  see  that  the  sack  is  full, 
packing  in  the  plants  with  the  weight 
of  my  200  pounds. 

"We  also  feed  carrots,  sugar  beets 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  plants, 
Including  wild  radishes,  dandelion  and 
milkweeds.  These  weeds  are  among 
the  best  rabbit  feeds  we  have  found. 
We  are  testing  beet  pulp  and  bran. 
A  piece  of  stock  salt  Is  kept  In  each 
pen,  but  we  have  never  needed  any 
medicine. 

"After  a  doe  has  raised  a  litter  of 
rabbits,  the  floor  of  the  pen  Is  washed 
with  creosote.  One  corner  is  left  dry 
to  Induce  the  animals  to  deposit  all  the 
offal  In  that  particular  spot.  Rabbits 
are  very  clean  animals  If  given  a 
chance  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  quarters." 

SOME  BREEDING  PRACTICES 

Another  point  upon  which  the  Aliens 
differ  with  many  other  rabbit  breeders 
Is  in  regard  to  line  or  inbreeding,  which 
they  never  practice.  Neither  do  they 
kill  a  portion  of  each  litter  in  order  to 
raise  a  great  many  litters  from  each 
doe,  nor  kill  all  the  offspring  of  one  doe 
and  give  her  the  raising  of  more  valu- 
able rabbits. 

"Our  Flemish  Giant  does  raise  three 
10  or  12-rabbit  litters  In  a  year,  which 
is  certainly  a  plenty.  The  young  ones 
are  big  enough  to  fry  at  the  age  of 
six  weeks,  each  weighing  three  pounds, 
and  certainly  make  delicious  eating. 
Gome  of  our  mature  animals  weigh  20 
pounds  each." 

"Aren't  there  a  good  many  runta  In 


from  Paije  t) 

such  large  litters?"  • 

"None  at  all.  We  select  a  few  of  the 
largest  rabbits  from  each  litter  and 
keep  them  in  a  nest  by  themselves  in 
the  house  part  of  the  time  so  they 
will  skip  some  of  their  moala.  This 
gives  the  weaker  ones  ■  a  chance  to 
catch  up  and  soon  they  are  all  of  the 
same  size." 

FE33D    GOAT'S  MIL.K 

Goat's  milk  is  mixed  with  the  does' 
drinking,  water,  a  very  little  at  first, 
then  a  larger  quantity,  until  the  bever- 
age is  half-and-half.  The  milk  some- 
times is  also  given  to  very  young  rab- 
bits with  an  ink  dropper.  Mrs  Allen 
treats  the  rabbits  just  like  pets  and 
greatly  enjoys  caring  for  them. 

Her  American  Blues  and  New  Zea- 
land Kids,  valued  especially  for  their 
fur,  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
all  visitors,  especially  women  and  chil- 
dren. These  aristocrats  of  the  rabbit 
kingdom  are  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
to  make  their  fur  thick  and  fine  and 
prevent  it  from  fading. 

The  Aliens  now  have  five  bucks  and 
fifty  does  and  find  ready  sale  for  young 
stock  at  prices  ranging  up  to  $25  to 
$50.  Breeding  rabbits  that  will  bring 
such  fancy  prices  is,  of  course,  a  fine 
art  and  one  which  requires  much 
painstaking  practice  and  a  natural 
knack  for  the  work. 

Iron  Mike  Second  and  a  blue-blooded 
American  Blue  doe  both  won  first 
prizes  at  the  Riverside  Fair  last 
autumn.  Monarch  Second  and  other 
rabbits  carrying  the  blood  of  anlntala 
famous  In  rabbit  unnals  are  owned  by 
the  Hawthorne  breeders.  Mr.  Allen 
worka  at  the  oil  fields,  while  hia  ca- 
pable wife  takes  care  of  the  rabbit* 
moat  of  the  time.  .  __*aa1 
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ORCHARD  AND   FARM   SECTION  OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


POWElt 
TOOLS 


This  great  fleet  of  steam  grain  harvesters 
is  being  superseded  by  mule  teams  and 
track  laying  gas  tractors.  A  new  type  of 
steam  tractor  lately  has  appeared,  prom- 
ising to  give  both  mules  and  gas  en- 
gines a  run  for  their  money. 


JUT 


The  bulk  of  the  commercial  hay  crop  is  now  baled  with  gas 
engines  and  hauled  to  market  on  auto  trucks.   The  feed 
supply  is  thus  conserved,  permitting  a  larger  quantity 
to  be  used  for  the  production  of  milk  and  meat. 
Modern  agriculture  is  economic. 


Resourceful  inventors  are 
getting  rid  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest bugaboos  of  the  grain 
growers — how  to  get  enough 
help  at  harvest  time.  These 
machines  not  only .  cut  and 
bind  the  crop,  but  shock  the 
sheaves,  thus  eliminating  one 
of  the  hardest  hand  labor  jobs 
connected  with  grain  harvest- 
ing. Grain  is  also  loaded  into 
•     wagons  by  machinery. 


An  even  bet  you  can't  guess  what  this,  tractor  is  pulling.  It's  a 
rotary  plow.  This  new  device  consists  of  nine  spiral  blades  sunk 
into  the  ground  and  turned  with  a  self-contained  motor,  while  a 
tractor  pulls  the  whole  mechanism.'  It  is  claimed  that  the  rotary 
movement  of  these  soil  augers  prepares  a  scientific  seedbed,  ren- 
dt  ring  obselete  the  operations  of  disking  and  harrowing. — W.  H.  G. 


Farmers  who  are  looking  for  a  low-priced  tractor  are 
watching  with  interest  the  performance  of  the  "Bearcat." 
This  strange  animal  is  composed  of  the  motor  and  chassis 
of  an  old  flivver  fitted  to  a  special  truck  frame  of  the 
tracklayer  type.  It  is  being  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. — W.  H.  G. 
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Vew  N.tli—I  Art«M«n  BUf.  Erected 
»<  •  «»4  of  SUM**,   OMnt  Aateoaetlve 
HrhooJ  In  America.    Katabllimfd   I  MA. 
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Learn  a  Trade 

Men  Wanted  to  Specialize  in  Auto  Work 


Auto  Mechanic — $35  to  $45  wk. 
Battery  Expert — $45  a  week. 
Trouble  Shooter — $45  to  $40  wk. 
Volcanizer— $35  to  $40  wk. 


Auto  Electrician — $50  to  $75  wk. 
Latke  Expert — $35  to  $45  wk. 
Chauffeur — $35  to  $40  wk. 
Taxicab  Driver — $30  a  wk.,  tips. 


Three  years  ago  five  million  men  were  out  of  work — looking  for  Job*.  TODAY — ' 
Jobs  ate  looking  for  men.  Skilled  labor  Is  at  a  premium.  Auto  mechanics  are 
in  the  big-pay  class — and  hundreds  of  opportunities  are  open  to  men  who  know 

antos. 

National  Automotive  Guarantees  to  qualify  you  to  (ill  any  of  the  above  big-pay 
Jobs.  Almost  every  day  we  get  calls  for  men  to  take  Jobs  at  once  as  garage 
mechanics,  trouble  shooters,  battery  experts,  etc — AND  WE  CANT  FILL  THEM. 
The  demand  Is  too  great.  A  thousand  men  are  needed  at  once  to  train  quickly 
for  big-pay  Jobs  now  open. 


Don't  Wait— YOU  Will  Lose  Money 


Figure  your  dnys  in  dollnrs.  Each  day  you  waste  co*U  you  money,  net  started 
at  once.  Don't  postpone  the  time  when  you  will  be  earning  big  pay.  Mall  the 
coupon  now  for  big  free  catalog  that  explains  everything. 


Short  Coarse  in  Big  Training  Shops 


You  can  qualify  as  an  anto  expert  after  a  few  short  weeks  of  training.  Our 
practical  shop  training  coarse  makes  this  possible.  Experienced  mechanic  In- 
structors help  yon — show  you  how.  Actual  practice  oh  all  types  of  motors,  bat- 
teries, lathes,  vulcanising  equipment,  etc.  Yon  learn  by  "doing  it"  at  National. 
No  books  here. 


Earn  Room  and  Board  While  Learning 


Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  college  life  in  our  big,  new  $300,000  building,  learn  a 
trade  that  will  greatly  Increase  your  earning  power,  and  earn  •your  room  and 
board  while  doing  this.   Just  think  of  it — your  only  expense  Is  small  tuition  coat! 


Read  the  Interesting  stories  by  other  men  Just  like  yon  who  are  now  earning 
big-pay  in  auto  work  through  National  training.  Learn  how  you  can  do  the 
same — easily  and  quickly.  44  pages  of  facts,  figures  and  pictures — mall  coupon 
for  thin  big  KTtEE  book  now.   Also  tolls  about  our  big  NIGHT  school. 


I 


He's  Champion  Long  Distance  Tenant  Farmer 


And  Both  Parties  Are  Pleased 

THE  test  of  a  crop-share  agreement  between  owner  and 
tenant  is  the  life  of  the  contract.  The  subject  of  this 
article  has  set  his  goal  at  twenty  years  or  longer,  and  after 
some  thirteen  years  both  renter  and  landlord  seem  pleased 
with  the  original  arrangement.  Much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  tenant,  and  this  one  keeps  up  the  orchards 
as  though  they  were  his  own.  — The  Editor 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


HAMPION  long-distance  ten- 
ant farmer  of  California! 
Who  can  deny  Ed  Keeble's 
right  to  this  title? 

This  Santa  Clara  Valley 
fruit  grower  has  operated  the 
same  ranch  for  IS  years  and 
expects  to  continue  the  agree- 
ment at  least  until  1931.  He 
keeps  up  the  property  as  though  it  were 
his  own.  and  both  owner  and  tenant  ap- 
pear to  be  well  satisfied.  When  he  first 
made  the  present  crop-share  agreement. 
Keeble  owned  and  operated  a  120 -acre 
orchard  not  far  from  his  present  loca- 
tion.  This  was  sold  several  years  ago. 

"There  is  considerable  satisfaction  in 
ownership  of  land."  Keeble  admits,  "but 
unless  one  has  plenty  of  capital.  It  may 
be  better  to  rent  than  to  buy  similar 
acreage  on  a  shoestring." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  rental  deal  Is  that  Mr.  Keeble  has 
installed  many  permanent  improvements 
at  his  own  expense.  A  $4000  pumping 
plant,  a  $7000  dehydrator  and  40  acres 
of  8-year-old  prune  trees  are  examples. 
The  young  orchard  was  set  out  on  land 
rented  for  $600  a  year.  cash,  and  for- 
merly in  alfalfa. 

Keeble  planted  and  raised  the  or- 
chard, paying  cash  rent  at  the  same 
time,  and  expects  to  make  money  on 
the  deal  during  the  remainder  of  his 
lease  period.  His  original  intention 
was  to  leave  alfalfa  between  the  rows 
while  the  orchard  was  developing,  but 
because  of  girdling  by  field  mice,  which 
necessitated  replanting  many  trees',  he 
decided  to  plow  up  the  alfalfa. 

Now  that  the  trees  have  come  '  into 
bearing,  this  part  of  the  property  is 
under  the  40 -SO  crop  share  agreement 
which  applies  to  the  older  orchards: 
that  Is.  the  owner  gets  40  per  cent  of 
the  fruit;  the  tenant  «0  per  cent  The 
tenant  furnishes  his  own  tractor,  ma- 


bearers  and  the  fruit  is  harder  to  han- 
dle. But  they  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
quality,  and,  if  properly  dried,  always 
command  a  premium  on  the  market. 
However,  I  believe  it  Is  necessary  to 
roll  the  Imperials  by  hand;  this  is  tedi- 
ous and  expensive,  but  still  I  think  It 
pays. 

"The  rolling  'has  prevented  dehydra- 
tion of  the  Imperials  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  dry  them  In  the  sun.  I  believe 
It  will  be  possible  to  handle  them  In  the 
dehydrator,  however,  either  by  partial 
sun  drying  or  by  taking  them  out  and 
rolling  them. 

"If  one  had  a  large  enough  quantity 
of  the  Imperials  to  fill  the  dehydrator. 
it  would  not  be  so  difficult.  In  fact.  It 
might  be  possible  to  build  a  circular 
track,  by  means  of  which  they  could  be 
wheeled  out  and  returned  through  the 
front  of  the  plant  after  turning.  As  It 
Is,  when  the  trucks  or  trays  are  mixed. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  take 
out  prunes  of  any  one  variety  without 
lowering  the  temperature  and  injuring 
or  delaying  the  entire  charge. 

IMPERIALS  MELT  DOWN 

"The  great  trouble  with  the  Imperials 
is  that  In  drying  they  flatten  out  or 
melt  down  and  stick  to  the  trays;  these 
are  reasons  why  they  must  be  rolled. 
I  have  this  done  every  morning  before 
$  o'clock  for  three  or  four  days;  then 
every  other  morning  for  a  while.  If  It 
Is  done  later  in  the  day.  the  fruit  is  too 
soft  to  handle.  I  believe  In  dipping  the 
Imperials,  but  use  only  one-fourth  as 
much  lye  as  for  French  prunes,  and  ao 
not  have  the  water  so  hot.-  I  think 
dipping  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
quality." 

rKdltor*s  Note:  J.  Charles  Klrrher  of 
Mountain  View  successfully  dehydrates  Im- 
perials as  well  as  other  sorts,  without  pre- 
vious dipping,  merely  washing  them  In  hot 
•-ater  after  they  are  thoroughly  dried.] 


Keeble's 
dehydrating 

plant, 
constructed 

at  his 
own  expense 

on  rented 
land,  is  one  of 
the  most 
modern 
and  complete 

in  the 
Santa  Clara 
Valley. 
It  has  a 
capacity  of 
12  to  15  tons 
of  prunes 
per  day. 

— II  hist  ration 
ruurts«>  Issj  assess 
Dchydiator  Co. 


chinery  and  other  equipment,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  necessary  work. 

LESSONS  FROM  EXPERIENCE 

"What  la  the  most  important  thing 
>  ou  have  learned  about  prune  growing  T" 
keeble  was  asked. 

He  smiled  as  he  answered.  "I've  been 
raising  prunes  nearly  10  years  and  I 
must  admit  that  I  know  leas  about  the 
business  now  than  I  thought  I  knew 
when  I  began.  However,  there's  one 
thing  I  would  do  If  I  were  starting  a 
new  orchard:  That  Is.  to  set  out  at 
least  one-fourth  and  possibly  one-third 
Imperials.  In  fact.  I  think  a  good  ar- 
rangement Is  as  follows:  Two  rows  of 
Imperials,  two  of  Sugars  and  four  of 
French.  The  Sugars,  though,  are  the 
heavy  bearers — no  question  about  that 

"Many  growers  are  prejudiced  against 
the   Imperials   because    they   are  srey 


On  the  Keeble  ranch,  which  includes 
100  acres  of  prunes  and  10  of  apricots, 
the  Imperials  constitute  comparatively 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  produc- 
tion. The  dehydrator.  therefore.  Is  re- 
garded as  a  great  asset    In  fact — 

"If  my  evaporator  were  to  burn  to  the 
ground  tonight"  says  Keeble,  "I  would 
place  an  order  for  another  tomorrow 
morning. 

"In  ISIS,  when  we  were  practicing  sun 
drying.  I  lost  $10,000  worth  of  fruit  be- 
cause of  bad  weather.  Again  in  1910 
I  lost  one-third  of  my  crop. 

"In  1911.  however,  after  I  had  Installed 
the  dehydrator.  I  not  only  saved  every 
prune,  but  also  did  $1000  worth  of  dry- 
ing  for  neighbors.  The  same  story  was 
repeated  in  1911,  and  now  I  am  a  dehy- 
drator enthusiast.  In  fact  I  would  not 
attempt  to  raise  prunes  without  one." 

Other  advantages  cited  for  dehydra- 
tion are:    (1)  Saving  of  dry-yard  space. 


which  may  be  devoted  to  production; 
(1)  more  sanitary  product  because  of 
protection  from  dust  and  Insects;  (S) 
larger  percentage  of  better  grade  fruit 
with  correspondingly  higher  net  return; 
(4)  saving  in  labor;  (S)  speed  In  han- 
dling crop  . 

Keeble  ana  other  Santa  Clara  County 
growers  assert  the  cost  of  dehydration 
Is  leas  than  that  of  sun  drying,  although 
the  investment  In  equipment  of  course, 
is  greater.  Actual  cost  of  operating  a 
dryer.  Including  dipping,  has  been  re- 
ported as  low  as  $1.64  a  ton.  although 
a  number  of  growers  have  paid  $11  to 
$15  a  ton,  and  even  higher,  to  have  their 
fruit  dehydrated. 

In  fact  during  a  period  of  bad  weath- 
er, growers  have  been  known  to  bid  up 
the  price  to  $1  in  order  to  engage  the 
services  of  an  overworked  dehydrator 
installed  by  some  progressive  neighbor: 
Keeble's  plant   <  Continued  on  Page  91 
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has  raised  them  for 
years  —  most  of  the  time  on 
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All  Due  Respect  to  Mr.  Average  Citrus  Grower 

Authorities  Agree  the  Standard  Practice  in  Any  Community  Is  the  Best 
Guide  for  the  Newcomer — Important  Survey  Completed 


|HE  experienced  producer  must 
W^Sl  ^e  ParQ,oned  for  being  inher- 
5Sf|*ffi|  ently  suspicious  of  the  new- 
'  "  comer  to  his  community  who 
tells  of  the  remarkable  re- 
sults he  expects  to  secure 
through  the  introduction  of 
new  and  superior  methods.  In 
95  cases  out  of  100,  if  the 
novice  "sticks"  at  all.  he  comes  ulti- 
mately to  the  average  practice  of  the 
most  successful,  experienced  farmers 
of  that  section. 

Knowledge  of  this 
"average  practice," 
therefore,  is  of 
paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  novice. 
This  is  particularly 
true  of  citrus  grow- 
ing, because  the 
properties  in  most 
sections  change 
hands  so  frequent- 
ly the  valuable  ex- 
perience of  former 
operators  may  be 
lost  to  posterity. 

Recognizing  this 
situation,  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension 
Service  and  the 
Citrus  Growers' 
Department  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Farm  Bureau  took  up  with  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  the  necessity  for 
a  survey.  Recently  such  a  report  was 
completed  by  Professor  R.  S.  Vaile  of 
the  Division  of  Orchard  Management, 
Cuius  Experiment  Station,  Riverside. 
The  survey  covers  more  than  600  citrus 
groves,  most  of  which  have  been  under 
the  same  management  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

Ga.fi  was  taken  to  choose  properties 
whic  h  in  the  opinion  of  local  growers' 
committees  were  above  the  average  with 
respect  to  care  and  management.  The 
results  of  the  survey,  it  is  felt,  furnish 
precisely  the  information  that  is  likely 
"to  prove  most  helpful  to  the  newcomer. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
Southern  California  citrus  area  was  di- 


By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 
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vided  into  three  dictricts:  coastal,  inter- 
mediate and  interior.  A  general  sum- 
mary of  the  average  yields  per  acre, 
amounts  of  manure  and  nitrogen  used, 
and  amounts  of  irrigation  water  applied 
in  the  three  districts  is  shown  in 
Table  I. 

The  information  given  in  Table  I  will 
be  of  great  value  to  growers  for  pur- 
poses of  comparing  with  their  own 
practices.  If  a  grower's  general  prac- 
tice falls  below  the  figures  given  in  the 
table,  it  is  quite  probable  he  is  failing 
to  secure  maximum  results. 

If  the  grower  is  exceeding  the  fi^  ires 
given  in  the  table,  unless  he  Is  securing 
markedly  higher  yields,  it  is  probable  a 
reduction  in  the  particular  factor  con- 
cerned might  result  in  a  saving,  still 
maintaining  production  at  a  satisfactory 
figure. 


was  found  on  the  sands,  with  clay  loams 
showing  a  production  between  sand  and 
loam.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  ideal  citrus  soil  is  either  a  sandy 
loam  or  fine  sandy  loam. 

HOW   MUCH  FERTILIZER? 

The  correct  amount  of  fertilizer  to 
apply  for  maximum  results  for  years 
has  been  a  perplexing  question.  The 
survey  has  answered  this  question.  It 
shows  the  maximum  returns  for  the  in- 
vestment are  secured  from  an  applica- 
tion of  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  per  acre. 

The  highest  yields  recorded  were  from 
orchards  where  350  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  had  been  applied.  Above  that 
figure,  the  yields  actually '  decreased 
and  the  trees  were  noted  to  be  increas- 
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TABU  I— 

ORCHARD 

PRACTICES  AM) 

FIELDS 

Production 

per  Acre. 

Fertiliz  er  Use  <J 

  Water  Applied.  

District — 

OranKes. 

I^rnons. 

Nitrogen.  Manure. 

Per  Season.  Interval. 

15.400  IbS. 

IS. 900  lbs. 

122  lbs.     S.3  tons 

28.6  acre  inches    30  days 

Intermediate. . . 

.     18.500  It.s. 

24,000  lbs. 

ISO  lbs.     7.8  tons 

24.9  acre  inches    25  days 

19.500  IbS. 

24,700  lbs. 

^  123  lbs.     It. 6  tons 

20.2  acre  Inches    33  days 

"Am  I  applying  the  average  amount 
of  fertilizer  and  irrigation  water  which 
produces  the  highest  yields?"  is  a  ques- 
tion which  naturally  interests  every 
producer  of  citrus  fruits — the  experi- 
enced grower  as  well  as  the  novice. 

Another  paramount  question  is: 
"What  is  the  optimum  (or  best)  soil 
and  the  optimum  amount  of  fertilizer 
and  water  to  apply  for  this  soil?"  In 
the  past  this  query  has  not  been  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  but  data  compiled 
by  Professor  Vaile  are  extremely  valu- 
able in  arriving  at  definite  conclusions. 

The  survey  indicates  maximum  yields 
are  secured  on  the  sandy  loams  and 
fine  sandy  loams,  with  slightly  lower 
yields  for  the  gravelly  sandy  loams  and 
the  loams.    The  lowest  production  of  all 


ingly    affected    with    the  mottled-leaf 

disease. 

Valuable  data  relative  to  the  propor- 
tion between  the  total  amount  of  nitro-. 
gen  and  the  amount  of  manure  applied 
were  brought  out  in  this  survey.  The 
use  of  large  quantities  of  barnyard 
manure,  constituting  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
were  shown  to  result  in  maximum 
yields.  A  marked  decrease  in  yields 
was  found  in  the  orchards  where  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  applied  in  bulky, 
organic  materials,  dropped  below  40  per 
cent. 

Converting  the  optimum  amount  of 
actual  nitrogen  into  terms  of  the  usual 
fertilizers  applied:  10  tons  of  stable 
manure.  200  pounds  of  sulfate  of  am- 


monia, and  800  pounds  of  high-grad« 
tankage  per  acre  were  found  to  give 
very  satisfactory  results. 

The  optimum  amounts  of  water  for 
maximum  yields  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, as  brought  out  by  the  survey,  are, 
for  the  coastal  district,  approximately 
two  acre  feet,  and  for  the  intermediate 
and  interior  districts  from  three  to 
three  and  one-half  acre  feet  per  acre, 
exclusive  *  of  rainfall.  The  survey 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that 
in  the  interior  sections  the  majority  of 
the  growers  are  not  applying  sufficient 
irrigation  water  to  result  in  maximum 
yields. 

AGE  OF  BEST  YIELD 

A  study  of  the  age  of  orchards  aa 
related  to  their  produc  tion  shows  that, 
where  good  care  has  been  given,  the 
yield  increases  up  to  an  age  of  35  years. 
The  period  of  maximum  increase,  how- 
ever, occurs  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
15  years,  after  which  production  in- 
creases rather  slowly.  The  figures  se- 
cured by  Professor  Vaile  show  that  a 
10-year-old  orchard  produces  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
yields:  at  15  years  of  age  it  is  produc- 
ing 89  per  cent;  at  20..  92  per  cent;  at 
25,  94  per  cent;  at  30,  97  per  cent,  and 
at  35,  100  per  cent. 

Much  other  valuable  information  was 
brought  out  in  the  survey,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  presented  to  growers  in 
the  form  of  a  bulletin.  After  all  the 
various  factors  were  analyzed  with  re- 
spect to  yield,  however,  one  of  the  re- 
markable findings  is  the  wide  variation 
in  production  between  individual  or- 
chards. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  this  is  due  t» 
differences  in  the  stocks  on  which  the 
trees  are  propagated  and  to  differences 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  strains 
from  which  the  trees  were  budded.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  it,  however,  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  environmental 
conditions.  The  importance  of  orchard 
analysis  with  respect  to  efficiency  and 
the  necessity  of  individual  tree  care  and 
attention  were  strongly  indicated  by  the 
survey. 


Consumer  Can  Be  "Educated"  to  Advantage  of  Poultryman 

So  Says  Cornele  G.  Ross,  President  of  Poultry 
Producers  of  Southern  California 
By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


AN  people  be  persuaded  to  eat 
more  eggs  and  pay  higher 
prices  for  them?  If  so,  how 
best  can  this  be  accom- 
plished?" 

"Most  certainly  the  con- 
sumption of  eggs  can  be  in- 
creased to  a  substantial  ex- 
tent." replied  Cornele  G.  Ross,  president 
of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Southern 
California.  "People  have  been  taught  to 
eat  more  raisins, 
prunes,  corn  flakes 
1.  J»»- ■  and    various  other 

W*  ;\:,^H|  food. products — whv 

■  not  eggs? 

"In  all  this  mod- 
ern food  propag- 
anda we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  com- 
monest and  best 
„  article  of  diet — the 
Mt^  Mmk  ese-    11  is  a  mis" 

1r     J«H|j  take,     however,  to 
d&jjHMM  compare  various 

I  foods  for  tne  Pur_ 
JM&M        t   pose  of  proving  the 
superiority  of  one. 
are  getting  tired  of  this  sort  of 
advertising  which  they  are  inclined  to 
discredit  and  ignore. 

"Egg  producers  should  be  content  to 
•how  the  many  good  qualities  and  ad- 
vantages of  their  product,  without  mak- 
ing invidious  comp;irisons.  The  first 
Work  of  this  kind  needed  is  to  overcome 
prejudice  against  storage  eggs.  By  the 
use  of  improved  methods  of  grading 
and  packing,  it  is  possible  to  keep  eggs 
from  spring  until  fall  in  practically  per- 
fect condition.  For  certain  purposes, 
our  storage  eggs  are  just  as  good  as 
fresh  ones,  although  there  is  a  little  dif- 
ference In  the  fluidity  of  the  yolk. 

SPRING  VERSUS  FALL,  EGGS 


F 


CORNELE  G.  ROSS 


"Fall  eggs  may  be  fresh,  but  they  are 
produced  by  hens  whose  vitality  has 
been  weakened  oy  many  months  of  hard 
■work.  Because  of  the  warm  fall 
Weather  eggs  should  be  marketed  oft- 
ener  than  in  the  spring,  yet  there  are 
bo  few  of  them  (hat  our  trucks  pick 
them  up  b  it  on*  i  ivoek,  while  two 
trij  v  a  week  are  made  in  the  spring. 
Therefore*,  spring  laid  eggs  held  In  stor- 


age may  be  superior,  in  some  ways,  to 
the  fresh  fall  product. 

"Under  the  old  process  of  keeping  un- 
coated  eggs  in  storage,  the  sweating  of 
the  eggs  moistened  the  pasteboard  pack- 
ing, the  odor  of  which — together  with 
other  odors — was  absorbed  through  the 
porous  shell  of  the  egg.  Our  storage 
eggs  are  dipped  in  hot  oil,  which  drives 
the  air  out  of  them,  after  which  they 
are  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  cool  oil. 

"This  oil  is  a  secret  compound,  but 
the  base  is  paraffin.  We  rent  the  dip- 
ping machines,  paying  royalty  for  their 
use.  The  cost  of  coating  eggs  in  this 
manner  amounts  to  two  to  three  cents 
a  dozen. 

"A  year  ago  the  egg  dealers  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  some  assistance  from  San 
Francisco,  conducted  a  campaign  of 
education  in  favor  of  cold  storage  eggs. 
Egg  producers  each  should  pay  a  share 
of  the  expense  of  such  campaigns,  be- 
cause they  are  all  benefited  by  the  re- 
sults. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  induce 
poultrymen  to  contribute  for  such  pur- 
poses, because  they  dislike  paying  for 
something  which  is  of  equal  benefit  to 
the  other  fellow." 

DANGER  OF  OVERPRODUCTION 

"Is  there  danger  of  an  overproduction  - 
of  eggs?" 

"Not  at  present.  It  is  true  there 
were  125,000  more  cases  in  storage 
June  15  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  Petaluma  has  morn 
than  double  the  amount  held  last  year, 
while  we  have  $325,000  .-worth  which 
we  are  holding  for  the  autumn  market. 

"There  was,  however,  less  holdover 
stock  in  the  East  June  L  This  was  due 
to  the  hackwarefness  ai  the  season, 
which  in  some  districts  was  three  weeks 
late.  The  hens,  having  a  late  start, 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  catch  up 
with  their  production  work  this  year." 

"If any  parsons  feel  that  eggs  already 


are  too  high-priced,  especially  in  Los 
Angeles.    Is  this  true?" 

"No;  when  the  true  and  full  value  of 
eggs  as  food  is  considered.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  when  eggs  sell  for  40  to 
45  cents  a  dozen  many  consumers  say, 
'No  more  eggs  for  me.'  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  when 
people  quit  eating  eggs  on  account  of 
the  price,  they  will  not  begin  again 
until  values  drop  to  bed-rock — 20  to  30 
cents. 

"In  keeping  up  prices,  we  have  this 
difficulty  to  consider;  also,  the  attract- 
ing to  our  market  of  large  shipments 
from  other  sections.  Last  week  1100 
cases  arrived  from  distant  shipping 
centers.  By  Friday  all  but  100  cases 
were  sold.  There  are  now  10.000  cases 
on  the  way  here  from  Oregon.  More 
than  200  carloads  of  eggs  are  imported 
into  Los  Angeles  from  other  egg  dis- 
tricts every  year.  , 

"The  egg  production  of  Los  Angeles 
County  is  not  increasing,  while  the 
population  is  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds."  , 

SELLING  OUTSIDE  ASSOCIATION 

"Some  poultrymen  say  they  can  get 
better  prices  for  their  eggs  by  selling 
outside  the  association  than  by  dispos- 
ing of  their  product  cooperatively.  Is 
that  true?" 

"In  some  cases,  yes.  The  high  price 
which  the  outsider  sometimes  gets  is 
made  possible,  however,  by  the  activi- 
ties of  our  association.  Without  in- 
telligent cooperative  marketing,  which 
includes  shipping  surplus  stock  to  out- 
side markets  and  holding  large  quanti- 
ties in  storage  for  many  months,  the 
egg  market  would  be  demoralized  and 
low  prices  rule. 

"Our  organization  has  been  the  means 
of  maintaining  egg  prices  at  least  three 
or  four  cents  higher  than»what  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  This  may 
seem  like  a  little  matter,  but  it  amounts 
to  a  dollar  a  case — the  difference  be- 


tween profit  and  loss  In  the  egg  busi- 
ness. 

"If  a  poultryman  is  sufficiently  self- 
ish and  shortsighted  to  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  other  producers,  in  th» 
hope  of  some  time  taking  a  slight  ad- 
vantage of  a  situation  which  our  or- 
ganization has  created — why,  that  is 
his  privilege.  He  should  not  forgetj 
however,  that  dealers  sometimes  pay 
outsiders  slightly  higher  prices  for  th« 
express  purpose  of  discrediting  cooper- 
ative marketing  organizations." 


Ts  TB  Testing  a  Graft? 

THOSE  who  believe  that  testing  cows 
for  tuberculosis  and  slaughtering 
animals  found  diseased  entails  needless 
public  and  private  expense  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  case,  recently 
reported  by  the  American  Vetinary 
Medical  Association: 

W.  D.  Odom  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  was 
convinced  that  the  work  of  the  State 
milk  inspector  in  eradicating  bovine 
tuberculosis  was  a  graft.  In  order  to 
prove  his  contention  he  and  his  family 
used  the  milk  of  a  cow  which  the  tester 
.  suspected  of  being  diseased. 

"My  son  contracted  tuberculosis  the 
next  year,"  states  Odom.  "The  disease 
destroyed  some  of  his  bones,  which  were 
removed,  one  of  them  being  replaced 
with  the  leg  bone  of  a  sheep.  My  wife 
next  caught  tuberculosis  and  died  from 
the  disease.  My  two  daughters  are  now 
in  a  tubercular  hospital." 

Avocadoes  in  Tulare  County 

A NUMBER  of  growers  have 
achieved  success  with  avocadoes 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  Lemoncove  dis- 
trict of  Tulare  County.  C.  Ed  Meyers 
of  Vlsalia  has  a  ranch  in  this  locality, 
where  ten  trees  about  12  years  old  have 
made  splendid  development.  In  the 
matter  of  bearing,  however,  as  in  many 
other  sections,  the  trees  have  not  been 
so  profitable.  Harmon  and  Ganter 
trees  have  produced  some  profitable 
crops,  but  the  Taftt  have  proved  prac- 
tically a  CaiioM  oa  th»  place. 
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IS  HOG  CHOLERA  CONQUERED? 
Many  swine  breeders  have  contended  serum 
treatment  is  failure,  pointing  to  frequent  outbreaks 
of  cholera  as  evidence  that  the  standard  method 
is  far  from  being  infallible.  That  we  are  making 
progress,  however,  is  indicated  by  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  it  is  shown  that  by  the  widespread 
use  of  anti  hog  cholera  serum  average  losses  have 
been  reduced  about  60  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  most  disastrous  years. 

It  is  contended  by  some  authorities  this  most 
dreaded  swine  piague  could  be  eliminated  if  every 
farmer  and  breeder  would  vaccinate  all  his  pigs, 
irregardless  of  exposure  to  infection. 

Whether  this  plan  could  be  put  into  effect  is 
another  question.  The  average  farmer  will  not 
incur  the  expense  and  loss  involved  unless  disease 
threatens.  Consequently  serum  continues  to  be- 
regnrded  more  as  a  cure  than  a  preventive, 
although  prevention  is  its  true  province 

MISTAKEN   BELIEF  CONCERNING  FOREIGN 
TRADE. 

That  low  prices  for  farm  products  during  the 
past  three  years  have  not  been  due  to  reduction  In 
exports  is  disclosed  in  a  recent  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace. 

"Under  a  misconception,"  says  the  Secretary, 
"many  persons  have  urged  the  adoption  of  political 
and  economic  measures  which  they  thought  might 
increase  agricultural  export  trade." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  shown  the  average  an- 
nual exports  of  our  eight  principal  food  crops  dur- 
ing the  year  1920  to  1923,  inclusive,  were  142  per 
cent  greater  than  the  average  annual  imports  of 
the  same  products  for  the  years  1905  to  1914,  in- 
clusive. 

Mr.  Wallace  explains  the  situation  by  saying  we 
have  been  producing  more  than  in  pre-war  years; 
in  fact,  the  production  of  the  principal  gruin  crops 
whs  more  than  2  per  cent  greater  during  the  post- 
war years  than  during  the  war  years  1915  to 
1919,  he  asserts.   

PRODUCTION    FACTS   REFUTE  THEORIES. 
The  one  product  most  affected  by  European 
demand-,  it  is  shown  in  Wallace's  statement,  is  cot- 
ton, and  the  price  for  cotton  has  not  been  de- 
pressed. 

"Unless  production  is  fairly  well  adjusted  to 
demand  future  prices  will  be  disappointing,"  con- 
cludes the  Secretary.  "In  considering  the  matter 
of  future  exports  of  our  agricultural  products  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  probable  tendency 
will  be  downward.  European  agriculture  is  becom- 
ing more  productive  and  no  doubt  ecoqomic  con- 
ditions are  becoming  more  stable.  As  normal  con- 
ditions In  Europe  are  re-established  their  pur- 
chases of  our  surplus  will  become  more  normal." 

The  above  statements  are  very  significant  and 
.rather  disquieting.  We  hear  much  talk  about 
the  population  deserting  the  farms  and  rushing  to 
the  cities,  yet  it  seems  apparent  in  the  case  of 
certain  staple  crops  that  America  is  facing,  if  not 
already  feeling,  overproduction. 

Some  of  the  growers  of  California  fruits  and 
other  specialties  have  some  cause  for  uneasiness, 
but  on  the  face  of  the  Secretary's  statement,  it 
wouid  seem  they  are  infinitely  better  off  than  the 
corn  and  wheat-belt  farmers. 

We  always  have  one  consolation,  however:  Early 
estimates  frequently  prove  inaccurate,  and  pessi- 
mistic predictions  often  fail  to  materialize. 

NEW  DAIRY  LAWS  IMPORTANT 
Of  the  several  important  agricultural  laws 
enacted  by  the  1923  session  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature, the  dairy  measures  are  among  the  most 
significant.  AH  the  regulations  governing  the 
production,  care,  manufacture  and  sale  of  milk 
now  are  assembled  in  these  three  acts.  One,  known 
as  the  "General  Dairy  Law,"  among  other  provi- 
sions, raises  the  quality  of  milk  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  prohibits  the  use  of  oleo- 
margarine in  any  of  the  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  the  State,  and  requires  the 
licensing  of  every  dairy  product  plant. 

Another  measure,  the  "Pure  Milk  Law,"  among 
other  provisions,  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  raw 
market  milk  until  all  requirements  for  tuberculin 
testing  of  cows  have  been  complied  with,  and  re- 
quires that  milk  shall  be  served  in  the  original 
bottle,  the  cap  of  which  shall  be  removed  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  patron,  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
lunch  counters,  etc.  Such  an  ordinance  in  Sacra- 
mento is  said  to  have  resulted  In  an  increase  of 
approximately  20  per  cent  in  the  sale  of  milk  in 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  that  city. 

The  third  bill,  known  as  the  "Pilled  Milk  Law," 
prohibits  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  evaporated 
combinations  of  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  oils. 
In  a  word,  all  this  legislation  has  hut  four  major 
purposes — improvement  in  quality  of  products,  the 
safe-guarding  of  the  welfare  of  the  industry  through 
prevention  of  adulterations  and  the  regulation  of 
substitutes,  prot^tion  of  the  public  in  the  matter 
pf  health  and  fraud,  and  punishment  of  those  who 
.persistently  refu-ie  to  comply  with  the  law's  re- 
quirements. 


No  Losses  From  Culling 

A SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  novice  in-poultry 
raising  who  had  never  culled  his  floek,  last 
summer  removed  2b'  per  cent  of  his  fowls,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity, with  no  decrease  in  production.  This  reduced 
the  feed  cost  one-fourth  with  no  diminution  of  re- 
turns. 

Producing  Cleaner  Potatoes 

MANY  California  "spud"  producers  are  "rogue- 
ing"  their  fields  before  digging  the  main 
spring  crop;  that  is,  removing  hills  which,  from 
the  tops,  appear  to  be  diseased.  So-called  "run- 
ning out'1  of  seed  is  said  to  be  due  largely  to  fail- 
ure to  keep  seed  plots  free,  from  diseased  plants, 
which  progressively  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the 
strain.  It  is  especially  important  that  weak  and 
infected  hills  be  removed  if  seed  production  is 
contemplated. 

Farm  Bureau  Movies  Shown 

THE  use  of  motion  pictures  to  "put  over"  the 
better  farming  idea  is  not  new.  The  plan  of 
mixing  education  and  entertainment,  however,  is 
an  Interesting  recent  development.  Large  attend- 
ance featured  the  showing  at  various  Los  Angeles 
County  high  schools  in  agricultural  districts,  of 
a  "big.  free  show"  arranged  by  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. This  included  a  travel  reel  In  colors,  a  flm 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  num- 
ber of  features  on  California  agricultural  develop- 
ments and  a  six- reel  "thriller,"  which  included  fa- 
mous stars. 

Turning  to  Septic  Tanks 

UPON  learning  that  the  cost  of  an  efficient  septic 
tank  for  sewage  disposal  is  less  than  that  of 
many  cesspools,  increasing  numbers  of  suburban 
and  rural  residents  are  installing  this  valuable  util- 
ity. Septic  tanks,  properly  constructed,  need  not 
be  pumped  out.  The  top  is  sealed  down  to  stay, 
bacterial  activity  serving  to  dispose  of  the  sewage. 
The  agricultural  engineering  department  of  the 
University  of  California,  or  any  county  agent,  will 
furnish  plans  for  a  concrete  septic  tank  of  the 
correct  capacity  for  given  conditions. 

Heavy  Breeds  Big  Layers 

RECENT  egg  records  support  the  contention  of 
many  breeders  that  production  is  a  matter  of 
strain  rather  than  breed;  that  is.  egg  capacity  de- 
pends upon  selection  of  individuals  no  matter  what 

the  breed. 

A  recent  bulletin  on  the  Pomona  egg  laying  con- 
test stated  a  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  hen  won 
first  place  for  individual  production  during  May. 
and  a  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  won  second.  Leghorns 
won  the  pen  records  for  the  month,  but  the  bird- 
leading  the  contest  at  the  end  of  May  was  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock,  which  at  that  time  had  laid  11 
more  eggs  than  the  highest  bird  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  12  more  to  date  than  any  single  fowl 
entered  in  the  present  contest. 

Aphycus  Disappoints  Growers 

THAT  the  much-heralded  Aphycus  Lounsburyi 
has  failed  to  produce  the  cleanup  of  black  scale 
that  was  hoped  for  at  one  time,  was  the  frank 
admission  of  speakers  at  a  recent  Pest  Control 
schoof  meeting  in  Southern  California.  This  con- 
clusion however,  was  anticipated  by  members  of 
the  State  Insectary  organization,  who  have  warned 
citrus   growers   not   to   expect  too   much   of  this 

fr  Atdbest,bitf  work  is  expected  to  result  inputting 
down  the  infestation  somewhat  in  order  that  the 
hatches  will  become  more  even  and  thus  more  read- 
ily controlled  by  other  methods  It  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  meeting  that  while  fumigation  Ib 
giving  satisfactory  control  in  the  Coastal  districts, 
results  have  been  unsatisfactory  in  the  interior. 

Certain  oil  sprays  now  under  test  gave  promise 
of  more  efficient  control,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  fumigation.  Preliminary  experi- 
ments at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  (Riverside) 
indicate  some  Success  may  result  from  the  use  of 
cyanide  dust.  Citrus  groves  are  said  to  show  16 
per  cent  greater  infestation  this  year  than  last 
year,  even  though  fumigated. 

To  Improve  Farm  Kitchens 

A CALIFORNIA  farm  housewife  recently  made 
an  interesting  "kitchen  analysis"  which  re- 
vealed she  was  doing  a  veritable  "marathon"  in 
connection  with  her  dally  duties. 

She  made  a  rough  plan  of  the  kitchen  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  showing  the  location  of  doors,  win- 
dows and  equipment.  Then  with  her  small  son's 
colored  crayons,  she  drew  lines  to  show  the  routes 
of  travel  she  covered  in  doing  her  work.  A  green 
line  for  example,  showed  the  path  between  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  a  red  line  between  sink  and 
stove,  a  black  line  between  table  and  sink. 

She  then  estimated  the  number  of  times  each 
route  was  traveled  daily  and  was  astonished  to 
find  she  had  walked  several  miles,  a  good  portion 
of  which  represented  unnecessary  effort. 

As  a  result  of  this  test,  she  moved  the  kitchen 
table  and  cabinet  and  had  the  stove  turned  half 
way  around.  Then  because  she  could  not  afford  a 
tea  wagon  she  persuaded  her  oldest  son  to  make 
her  a  service  wagon,  equipped  with  old  baby-car- 
riage wheels,  for  transporting  food  and  dishes  be- 
tween kitchen  and  dining  room. 

The  latter,  nicely  painted  and  decorated,  proved 
an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture,  as  well  as  a 
great  labor  saver.  Altogether  her  "kitchen  analy- 
sis." showed  Jiow.  to  conserve  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
viously wasted  energy. 


Co-op.  Creamery  Pays  Bonus 

THE  auditor's  report,  received  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  Petaluma  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery  shows  undistributed  accumulations 
sufficient  to  pay  'a  2-cent  bonus  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1923.  The  total  amount  of  butterfat 
delivered  for  this  period  will  amount  to  approxl- 
matelv  1.600,000  pounds.  The  2-cent  bonus  on  this 
will  be  $32,000.  and  adding  the  $10,000  distributed 
in  January  will  make  $42,000  for  the  year  closing 
June  30,  1923.  In  addition  there  will  be  sufficient 
accumulations  to  add  a  considerable  amount  to  the 
"contingency  reserve." — K.  R. 

Accredited  Hatcheries  Reject 

THE  accredited  hatcheries  in  Sonoma  County 
now  are  making  arrangements  with  breeders 
for  the  1923-24  season.  As  a"  result  of  inspection 
two  breeding  flocks  have  been  rejected  because 
of  the  presence  of  tuberculosis.  Of  approximately 
4000  pedigreed  cockerels  which  were  shipped  into 
Sonoma  County  during  a  recent  30-day  period, 
more  than  600  were  rejected  by  the  inspector. 
Sonoma  County  breeders  also  have  delivered  ap- 
proximately 1000  double  pedigreed  cockerelB  to  be 
used  in  accredited  hatchery  flocks  and  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  these  were  discarded  as 
unfit  for  breeders. — K.  R. 

Eliminating  Crop  Guesswork. 

THAT  the  time  is  not  (ar  distant  when  scien- 
tists will  eliminate  guesswork  in  the  selection 
of  varieties  for  planting  under  various  conditions 
is  the  prediction  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  Washington  a  recent  survey  resulted  in  a 
tabulation  covering  all  fruits  produced  commer- 
cially in  that  State.  Other  States  have  adopted 
similar  measures.  It  is  pointed  out  that  by  the 
combined  aid  of  horticulturists,  entomologists, 
plant  pathologists,  soil  chemists  and  other  sciejidfic 
agencies.  It  will  be  possible  to  choose  crops  and 
varieties  that  are  most  likely  to  succeed  under 
given  conditions.  A  good  example  of  such  service 
is  afforded  by  the  crop  plan  of  the  California  Stale 
Land  Settlements,  where  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  insure  the  success  of  the  colonists  by  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  known  basis. 

Children  War  on  Gophers 

KpOPHER  Week,"  participated  in  by  the  ehil- 
VT  dren  of  the  Goldridge  district  (Sonoma 
County),  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  hundreds 
of  the  troublesome  rodents.  The  Sebastopol  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  offered  one  cent  for  every  tail  of 
the  first  1000  turned  in. 

The  first  prize  was  a  $10  gold  piece,  to  the  boy 
or  girl  who  turned  in  the  most  gophers  during  the 
week.  It  was  presented  by  S.  A.  Meeker.  The 
grammar  school  boy  who  got  the  most  was  awarded 
a  $10  fishing  outfit  by  the  Weeks  Hardware  Com- 
pany. E.  F.  Jewell.  Mayor  of  Sebastopol,  offered 
$2. SO  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  most  gophers  in  one  day  during  the  big  week. 
A  special  (prize  to  the  girls,  of  $5.  was  awarded  to 
the  girl  who  turned  in  the  most  tails.  Five  dollars' 
worth  of  playground  equipment  was  presented  by 
the  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Association  to  the 
school  which  showed  the  highest  total  number  of 
gophers  killed  during  the  week.  Those  who  acted 
as  judges  in  the  essay  contest  conducted  In  con- 
nection with  the  drive  were  O.  E.  Rremner,  Perry 
T.  Allison  and  Rev.  M.  B.  Young. 

Lynn  Mullaly  won  the  contest,  with  126  gophers 
to  his  credit,  and  Henry  Martin  came  next  with 
116  gophers.  Both  boys  are  students  of  Anaiy 
Union  High  School. 

This  was  the  second  annual  affair  of  this  char- 
acter staged  In  this  district,  and,  due  to  its  great 
success,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  one  next  year. — 
STANLEY  SWAIN. 


I  put  a  lot  of  fertiliser  on  my 
garden  this  year  an'  th'  weeds  grew 
bo  tall  I  c'd  pull  'em  without 
stoopin'.    Quite  a  labor  saver! 


Guess  I  II  have  to  start  growin'  an"  stackin' 
my  own  hay.  Th'  place  is  gettln'  so  littered 
up  with  halin'  wire  fm  th'  alfalfa  I've  bought, 
that  It's  rulnln'  all  th'  machinery. 


I  was  readin"  how  an  Imperial  Valley 
farmer  keeps  a  few  sheep  to  clean  up  th' 
ditch  banks  and  fence  corners,  and  says  they 
ain't  no  expense  or  trouble.  I  had  Jest  about 
decided  to  get  some  myself,  when  I  happened 
t'  think  I'd  have  to  shear  'em  every  year!  I 
knowed  they  was  a  ketch  In  it  somewheres! 

I  hate  this  hot  summer  weather.  Th'  files 
Beem  to  bother  me  worse'n  anybody.  The 
screens  on  my  house  is  all  goin'  to  pieces, 
too,  and  I  ben  gonna  fix  "em,  but  I  flggeir  th' 
winter  rains  '11  only  rust  'em  ont  again,  bo 
I  thought  I'd  let  "em  go  until  next  spring. 

My  wife  complains  It's  a*w>«*xin'  her  oat 
f  carry  so  much  water,  so  I  bought  her  two 
small  buckets  f  replace  th"  big  one  she's  ba'n 
usln'  th'  past  four  years.  It  pays  f  humor 
th'  wlmmln  folks  a  little. 


We  read  a  lot  about  th'  advantages  o' 
keepln'  books.  I  ben  keepin"  books  all  my 
liftman  I've  built  up  quite  a  library,  but  it'« 
gettln'  mo  I  kalnt  hardly  borrow  one  any  more. 


JULY  IF,  1923 
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HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

By  ONE  OF  US 


FOXTAILS  AND  "BY-PRODUCTS." 
Foxtails  in  the  lamb's  eyes  and  an 
occasional  "fly  blow"  continue  to  k«*«p 
us  busy  with  the  sheet).  Internal  vigil- 
ance is  the  price  of  keeping  the  animals 
free  from  these  pests. 

JOHN  IS  VINDICATED. 
There  hns  been  considerable  argu- 
IJieii'  fib">ut  the  weight  of  a  big  4-year- 
old  I  <1 'nan  gelding  of  ours. 

John  has  stoutly  maintained  that  he 
would  weigh  1800.  P-cnuse  of  this  state- 
ment he  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
mild  ridicule. 

Some  said  the  horse  would  not  weigh 
pver  'fi'iO  pounds:  asserted  there  wasn't 
a  h<  rse  in  these  p:irts  that  would  weigh 
over  1700.  So  we  weighed  him  Sunday 
morning. 

On  scales  tested,  by  the  State  deputy 
sea'ft  of  weights  and  measures  only  a 
few  ilavs  before,  he  tipped  the  beam  at 
18fi*  pounds  strong! 


MORE  WATER — MORE  PRUNES. 
We  are  more  and  more  convinced 
each  season  that  an  open  river  bottom 
land  like  ours,  where  the  trees  are  big 
and  making  rapid  growth,  the  biggest 
trees  and  the  heaviest  crop  of  the  larg- 
est si  -.ed  fruit  are  produced  where  the 
trees  get  the  most  irrigation  water. 

In  an  orchard  about  a  mile  from  our 
place  there  is  a  ditch  leading  to  an  al- 
falfa field.  They  irrigate  the  trees  once 
or  twice  during  the  season:  the  alfalfa 
Bix  or  eight  times. 

/For  a  while  they  were  very  much  con- 
cerned about  a  part  of  the  ditch  that 
leaked;  were  afraid  the  trees  would  get 
too  much  water.  Now  these  trees  that 
got  (he  most  water  are  by  far  the  best 
in  the  orchard. 

"I  am  going  to  try  to  drown  the  next 
tret  5  I  plant,"  says  the  owner,  in  dis- 
cussing it.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing 
would  not  do  on  heavy  or  hard  or  poorly 
drained  land. 


BARLEY  CROP  IS  EXCELLENT. 
Rig  barley  crops  all  through  our 
section  this  year.  Harvesting  is  on  in 
full  blast  and  will  be  for  some  time. 
Good  land,  without  irrigation,  but  with 
favorable  rains,  makes  big  crops. 

There  are  fields  that  will  make  30  to 
40  sacks  per  acre.  110  to  115  pounds  to 
the  sack.  The  grains  are  full  and  plump 
this  year,  and  the  quality  the  best.  One 
of  our  neighbors  says  the  seed  has  not 
been  changed  on  his  place  since  1849. 
"Standard  California  Barley,"  he  calls 
the  variety.  His  fields  have  been  cropped 
con'inuously  and  one  of  the  largest 
yields  ever  produced  is  being  grown  this 
year. 

Some  day,  when  we  have  thousands 
more  people  in  California,  these  good 
lands  all  will  be  in  orchards  and  alfalfa. 
Every  section,  instead  of  supporting 
three  or  four  families,  will  be  providing 
labor  and  sustenance  for  15  or  20  fam- 
ilies 


created  only  a  mild  interest  on  our 
part,  but  now  we  shall  begin  tying  down 
the  limbs  on  our  big,  rank-growing 
pear  trees  at  once. 

A  remarkable  man  is  W.  A.  Caldwell 
— a  man  of  striKIngly  strong  character 
and  a  most  delightful  personality.  He 
has  carried  out  his  convictions  regard- 
ing this  tree-training  system  with  prac- 
tically no  pruning,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couraging remarks  of  neighbors  and  al- 
leged experts  from  close  at  home  and 
farther  away. 

Now  he  has  a  bumper  crop — ten-year- 
old  Rartlett  and  Nellis  trees  loaded  with 
fruit — big  fruit.  And  the  trees  are  full 
of  wood  and  leaves — big,  capable  pear- 
manufacturing  plants. 

Caldwell  probably  is  better  known  to- 
day-than  any  other  man  in  the  pear  in- 
dustry, and  the  value  of  the  practices 
he  is  demonstrating  will  be  worth  un- 
told thousands  of  dollars  to  the  grow- 
ers of  pears  all  over  the  world.  An 
odd  situation — but  it  is  quite  human — 
that  some  of  his  neighbors  have  been 
his  most  severe  critics.     They  simply 


would  not  acknowledge  that  his  sys- 
tem was  right,  in  spite  of  his  larger 
crops  and  his  very  greatly  increased 
yields  and  more  vigorous  trees.  Every 
year  calamity  has  been  predicted,  and 
every  year  the  trees  are  better. 

The  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  see- 
ing this  orchard  was  all  the  greater  be- 
cause his  trees  look  very  much  like  our 
pmnes — they  are  sort  of  big  brush  piles, 
but  full  of  fruit.  And  we  have  had  much 
criticism,  the  same  as  he  has.  The  one 
great  consoling  thing  about  it  is  that 
we  have  the  fruit — lots  of  it. 

Caldwell's  place  should  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  California. 
Work  like  his  should  be  recognized,  and 
there  should  be  delegations  of  fruit 
growers  visiting  it  whenever  they  can 
get  there,  but  particularly  during  the 
growing  season. 

Whenever  any  one  does  what  Caldwell 
has,  both  the  man  and  his  accomplish- 
ment become  £t  immense  value  to  ag- 
riculture and  they  should  be  accorded 
recognition  accordingly. 


ECONOMICAL  OILING  OF  HOGS. 
Crude  oil  poured  on  a  water  hole 
In  a  field  or  lot  where  hogs  are  running 
Is  a  cheap  and  effective  way  to  get  rid 
of  lice  and  ticks.  We  have  a  hog-dip- 
ping vat,  but  we  also  have  some  hog.j 
across  the  river,  where  It  is  unhandy  to 
drive  them  to  the  vat,  and,  like  all  hogs, 
they  get  lousy  if  they  are  not  treated  in 
gome  way  every  three  or  four  weeks. 

There,  is  a  little  water  hole  in  the  lot 
wlierp  those  hoge  are  kept — the  overflow 
from  the  water  trough  makes  it.  A  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil — fuel  oil  that  costs  about 
r  cents  a  gallon — poured  on  this  water 
hole  made  an  effective  oil  wallow. 

Within  an  hour  every  hog  In  the  lot  is 
covered  with  oil.  and  every  tick,  louse, 
nit  and  egg  killed. 

Sheds,  fences  and  bedding  places  also 
are  well  smeared  before  night,  so  that 
y  ftt*  entire  lot  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up — 
and  by  hog  labor,  the  cheapest  power  on 
the  ranch. 

Hogs  do  not  wallow  in  cold  weather, 
so  this  is  only  a  summer  remedy. 

TYING  DOWN  PEAR  TREES. 
Had  the  very  great  pleasure  this 
week  of  visiting  W.  A.  Caldwell  of 
Cam  -in,  in  Eldorado  County,  and  of  in- 
specting carefully  his  wonderful  pear 
.in  hard. 

Caldwell  ties  down  the  limbs  of  his 
pear  trees  with  twine,  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  fruit  wood  and  make 
a  stronger  scaffold  frame  work  for  the 
tree,  thereby  bringing  it  into  bearing 
earlier  and  increasing  the  crop. 

In  this  writer's  judgment  he  has  done 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  that 
lias  ever  been  accomplished  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  worth  going  around  the 
World  to  sec  his  orchard,  and  you  must 
it  to  appi  ei  Late  .i 
11<  art  rig  about  it  for  several  years  has 


Machines  Increase  Butterfat? 


Interesting  Tests  Conclude 
Da  try  m  a  n  W  ho  Uses 

IN  THE  face  of  many  contradictory 
theories  concerning  milking  ma- 
chines and  their  effect  upon  cows,  the 
following  statement  from  Paul  Chad- 
wick  of  Glenwood  Stock  Farm,  River- 
side, Cal.,  is  of  particular  interest: 

"We  are  milking  X0  cows  with  six 
units,  42  of  them  three  times  daily.  We 
are  making  over  100,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  about  3700  pounds  of  butterfat 
monthly  and  showed  a  gradual  increase 
of  from  29  pounds  average  butterfat  per 
cow  in  December  to  56.2  pounds  aver- 
age butterfat  in  May. 

"Recently  we  were  visite4  by  the  in- 
spector from  the  Health  Department. 
We  received  a  score  of  .91  per  cent  out 
of  a  possible  100  per  cent.  This  score 
included  every  possible  point  for 
equipment,  care  and  methods  of  milking. 

REDUCE    LABOR  ONE-HALF 

"We  are  conservative  when  we  esti- 
mate the  machines  reduce  the  labor 
cost  one-half  and  the  releaser  one-third 
more;  that  Is,  two  men  do  the  work  of 
six  when  cows  are  milked  by  hand. 

"One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by 
dairymen  who  come  here  to  see  this 
model  establishment  is:  'What  is  the 
effect  on  the  cows;  does  it  ruin  them'." 
We  can  safely  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  harm  a  cow's  udder  with  this  ma- 
chine when  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  teats  until  milking  is  finished 
with  the  full  vacuum.  There  is  more 
likely  to  be  trouble  when  the  machine 
is  removed  too  quickly  and  the  job  is 
not  properly  finished  by  hand.  One 
man  has  operated  these  six  units  alone 
and  has  done  the  stripping  many  times 
for  an  extra  milking  with  no  detri- 
mental result." 

Mr.  Chadwick  adds  that  the  80  covys 
are  milked  by  two  men,  and  since  nearly 
50  of  the  cows  are  milked  three  times 
daily  the  labor  requirements  equal  or 

Find  Oldest  Shingle 

The  oldest  sawn  shingle  in  California 
has  been  found.  It  was  74  years  old  and 
came  from  an  adobe  dwelling  erected 
by  the  Arrellanes  family  in  1849  on  the 
Suadaloupe  Rancho,  near  Santa  Maria, 
in  Santa  Barbara  County.  The  building 
originally  had  a  thatched  roof  of  tule, 
but  this  was  burned  by  General  Fre- 
mont's soldiers  and  then  replaced  by 
redwood  sawn  shingles. 

BREED  ASSOCIATION  ADVERTISES 
MILK 

"Holstein  Milk"  is  the  subject  of  a 
comprehensive  advertising  campaign 
being  conducted  through  National 
women's  magazines  by-  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Holstein  Fresian  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Individuals  and 
companies  specializing  on  Holstein  mHk 
are  "tying  up"  their  local  advertising 
with  the  "copy"  prepared  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 


d  by  Southern  California 
Mechanical  Milkers 

exceed  those  of  110  cows  milked  twice 
daily. 

A  record  of  milk  and  butterfat  pro- 
duction for  six  months,  according  to 
Chadwick,  showed  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease. The  average  yield  rose  by  de- 
grees from  910  pounds  of  milk  and  29.4 
average  butterfat  to  1545  pounds  of 
milk  and  56.2  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Mr.  Chadwick  explains  the  remark- 
able butterfat  increase  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "As  you  know,  the  last  milk  from 
the  cow  is  extremely  rich  in  butterfat. 
The  obvious  reason  for  the  higher  test 
is,  therefore,  that  the  cow  gives  down 
these  strippings  more  completely  and  in 
greater  volume  in  response  to  this  more 
regular,  more  gentle  and  more  scien- 
tific method  of  extraction  than  is  the 
case  with  the  more  harsh  and  irregular 
method  of  squeezing  the  milk  out  by 
hand. 

"The  combined  strippings  constitute 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
would  be  inconsequential  if  the  cows 
had  been  milked  by  machine  from  the 
first,"  concludes  this  practical  dairy- 
man. "Heifers  respond  the  most  readily 
when  never  miiked  by  hand  except  dur- 
ing  the  colostrum  period." 


WIRE  GINS  TO  PREVENT  FIRES 

That  many  disastrous  cotton  gin 
fires  have  been  due  to  static  electricity 
which  collects  in  certain  parts  of  the 
machinery  as  a  result  of  friction  is 
disclosed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  states  proper 
grounding  of  conduits  and  wires  has 
reduced  such  losses. 


DAIRYMEN   RETAIN  SCRUB  BULLS 

Despite  the  many  "Better  Sire"  cam- 
paigns and  the  constant  efforts  of 
agricultural  leaders  to  improve  the 
situation,  75  per  cent  of  the  dairy  bulls 
used  in  the  United  States  are  "scrubs," 
according  to  a  recent  statement  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


QUAIL  IMPORTS  SHOW  INCREASE 
The  total  number  of  quail  imported 
this  year  from  Mexico  was  9123,  the 
smallest  number  imported  in  any  sea- 
son since  1918.  states  the  "United  States 
Department   of  Agriculture. 


EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 

Widely     Known     ?c;"n,'s1  Discovers 
Wonderful  Chemical  That  Is  Fatal 

to    Flies.     Not     a  Poison  

Harmless  to  Stock. 

Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
ind  annoying  things  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend.  Now,  through 
the  discovery  of  E.  R.  Alexander,  widely 
known  scientist,  you  can  rid  your  house  and 
barns  ami  livestock  of  these  pests  almost  in- 
stantly, anil  with  no  trouble  at  all.  This  dis- 
covery is  in  the  form  of  an  organic  chemi- 
cal that  is  fatal  to  flies,  and  similar  pests, 
such  as  chiggers,  mosquitoes  and  moths. 


This  new  discovery,  which  is  called  Alex- 
ander's Rid-O-Fly,  is  not  a  poison.  Though 
it  kills  flies  like  magic,  farm  animals  and 
human  beings  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all. 
Kid-O-Fly  is  also  a  strong  repellent.  Flies 
will  not  come  near  stock  or  buildings  where 
Rid-O-Flv  1  as  been  used.  Rid-O-I-'ly  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  cows  and  horses,  as  It 
is  a-known  fact  that  flies  do  untold  harm  t» 
these  animals. 

So  confident  is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  dis- 
covery will  rid  your  house,  barns  and  live* 
stock  of  these  pests  that  he  offers  to  send  a 
Vi.OO  supply  for  only  $1.25  and  a  few  cents 
extra  postage  collected  on  delivery,  on  the 
guarantee  that  if  Rid-O-Fly  does  not  work 
It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Two  big  Kansas  City- 
Banks  guarantee  the  reliability  of  this  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Just  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Alexander  Laboratories,  1549 
gateway  Station.  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  and  this 
introductory  offer  will  be  mailed  at  once.  _ 

•AW  75  Cords 
a  day,JEASY/e 

—with  the  wonderful  OTTAWA  Lew  Saw. 
Saw  more  t  han  10  men — Save  your  back  I  Write  for 
■pecial  offer,  easy  terms  and  new  Free  Book.  Send 
^  postcard  today. 
OTTAWA 
,  MFG.  CO., 


Room  2351-R  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Another  Proof  of 
Progressive  Merit 


Showing  construction   of  two   11 -truck  Progressive  Evaporators   now  being  f 
erected  at  Morgan  Hill  for  the  Dee-Hi  Food  Products  Co. 

The  Dee-Hi  Food  Products  Co.  of  San  Jose,  a  corporation  organized  f 
and  financed  for  Commercial  Dehydrating,  Processing  and  Selling  of  Cali-  | 
fornia  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  dehydrating  j 
plants,  have  placed  their  order  with  us  for  5  eleven-truck  Progressive  Evap-  1 
orators,  each  unit  with  a  capacity  of  from  25  to  30  tons  per  day.  Two  of  ] 
these  are  now  being  installed  at  their  first  big  plant  at  Morgan  Hill,  Calif.  | 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  install  several  more  plants  in  other  f 
parts  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  these  also  to  be  Progressive  Evaporators.  1 

A  duplicate  of  the  above  plant  is  now  being  installed  on  the  famous  f 
prune  orchard  of  the  Swall  Land  Company  at  Tulare,  after  a  thorough  | 
investigation  of  dehydration. 

I  NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  like  SUCCESS 

Place  your  order  now  for  the  most  Successful  Dehydrater. 

48  plants  satisfactorily  operated  last  season  by  satisfied  owners. 

Uses  Standard  Field  Trays. 

Consider  the  merits  of  the  Progressive  Automatic  Tray  Stacker  for 
j  economy  and  efficiency.  Will  stack  three  trays  of  each  grade  fruit  per 
;  minute  on  separate  trucks. 


Write  for  details. 


1 


Progressive  Dehydrater  Co. 


512  LOEW  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Yuba  different? 


You  can  name  a  score  of  trac- 
tors that  were  here  yesterday 
and  are  gone  today.  Only  the 
fittest  have  survived. 

The  YUBA  is  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  good  tractors.  Why  is 
it  high  in  favor? 

The  BALL  TREAD  for  one 
thing— nearly  friction-free. 
Honest  steel  throughout.  A 
flexible  control.  Comfort  for 
the  driver.  A  front  wheel  that 
means  straight  furrows. 

And  the  YUBA  is  demanded 
by  men  who  favor  a  lubricated 
track  and  the  rudder- like  ef- 
fect of  the  front  wheel ! 


YQBf\  PRODUCTS  C 

433  CALIFORNIA  ST 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

DEALERS  AND  BRANCHES  IN  ALL, 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

RODEBILDER 

Models  25--40 

15-25 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  Well  Casing,  Corrugated  Galvanized 

Culverts  and  Tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


444  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno.  Taft,  Bakersfield;       178  North  Spring  Street, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Los  Angeles. 


SILOSgil 

TANKS  —  LUMBER  BIIBUH 

J|  Write  for  our  new  book  "Mnkfng  Silage** 
<m    and  learn  the  truth  about  si  ion  and  silage. 

NATIONAI  TANK6PIPEC0MPANY 
IMn  I  IL/INML  14a  Col.  Vi«<l.,fort)»n<i,Oie. 


Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 


■ 

Mallard  Ducks  for  Meat,  Eggs 

Successful  Growers  Claim  Many  Advantages  for  Wild 
Foul— Pointers  on  Raising  The, 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 

AMONG  all  the  members  of  the 
Baldwin  Park  colony  of  "little- 
landeis'  who  left  the  city  to  live 
and  work  among  growing  things,  none 
is  more  hopeful  and  happy  than  J. 
M.  Campbell,  who  for  sixteen  years 
was  a  soldier  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  for  fixe  years  a  motion 
picuire  director.  He  is  pinning  his 
farfh  to  Mallard  ducks,  which  he  con- 
siders vastly  superior  to  chickens  for 
lioth  eggs  and  meat. 

"Some  farmers  like  to  dig  in  the 
ground,  but  I  don"t."  explained  Camp- 
bell. "Raising  animals  is  the  kind  of 
work  I  enjoy.  We  began  with  chick- 
ens. A  year  ago  last  fall  a  friend  sent 
us  two  ducks  to  roast.  We  thought 
We'd  tlrst  see  how  they'd  lay  and  were 
so  well  pleased  with  their  performance 
in  this  line  that  we  kept  them  for 
breeding  purposes. 

"Each  of  those  two  ducks  laid  216 
•  •~^s  in  one  year.  We  now  have  100 
layers,  all  of  them  making  a  better 
record  than  the  original  pair.  By  the 
middle  of  June  we  were  getting  70 
per  cent  production  while  the  ducks 
were  at '  the  molting  sta^re.  In  March 
we  got  90  per  cent  production." 

DUCK  EGGS  ABE  VALUABLE 

Mallard  eggs  weigh  10  pounds  per 
case  more  than  hen's  eggs  and  have 
slightly  thicker  shells,  which  lessens 
the  loss  from  breakage.  They  are  said 
to  be  a  little  richer  than  hen's  eggs 
and  to  be  preferred  by  bakers.  They 
also  make  belter  mayonnaise  and  mer- 
ingue, it  is  asserted.  The  difference 
in  taste-  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  as 
the   writer  can  testify. 

"Dealers  pay  us  for  our  surplus 
eggs  the  market  price  for  extra  select 
hen's  eggs."  staled  Campbell.  "Last 
rear  the  price  ave-aged  40  cents.  Our 
first  two  ducks  netted  us  better  than 
fS  each." 

The  drakes  are  sold  when  a  little 
less  than  four  months  old.  at  which 
age  they  weigh  3>i  pounds,  dress  2U 
pounds  and  bring  »1.r>0  each.  At  about 
this  time  the  plumage  ot  the  males 
fakes  on  the  brilliant  colorings  so 
much  admired  by  sportsmen,  and  the 
birds  begin  to  test  their  wings.  They 
somet'mes  fly  a  mile  or  more,  but 
always*  return  home.  As  they  rise 
and  alight,  airplane  fashion,  they  have 
difficulty  in  negotiating  the  fences, 
invariably  alighting  on  the  wrong 
side. 

DUCKS,  CHICKENS  COMPARED 

"Ducks  are  easier  to  feed,  shelter 
and  care  for  than  chickens."  declared 
Campbell.  "In  fact,  they  are  so  su- 
perior in  every  way.  from  the  com- 
mercial poultry  man's  standpoint,  that 
we  have  sold  all  our  chickens  and  are 
raising  ducks  exclusively.  We  have 
about  800  now  and  expect  to  have  2000 
by  next   spring  and   ultimately  10.000. 

"In  this  climate  ducks  need  prae-~ 
tica'ly  no  shelter,  which  means  a  sub', 
stantial  saving  in  building  costs  com- 
plied to  chickens.  W-  have  only  some 
Small,  open  sheds  for  the  laying  stock 
and  grass-covered  shelters  for  the 
young  drakes;  the  latter  like  every- 
thing as  natural  and  wild-looking  as 
possible.  We  are  planning  a  cement 
duck  pond  30  by  200  feet." 


The  pioneer  in  any  new  industry 
generally  makes  many  costly  mistakes, 
lacking  the  experience  of  01  hers  for 
guidance.  A  poor  incubator  here 
caused  the  loss  of  several  Ihousand 
duck  eggs,  but  was  supplanted  hy  one 
which  hatches  85  per  cent  of  fertile 
eggs.  Successful  hatches  are  made 
almost  every  month  in  the  year. 

BOX   HOVERS  FOR  DUCT  CLINGS 

The  incuhatoa  house  is  a  small  hut 
substantial  cement  structure.  The 
ducklings  are  "wild"  the  first  two 
days.  When  taken  from  the  incubator 
they  are  placed  in  small  hovers.  These 
are  boxes  made  of  rough  boards,  about 
two  feet  square  and  seven  Inches 
deep,  .with  hinged  end  and  top.  At- 
tached tn  the  latter  are  cotton-filled 
pads  the  size  of  a  man's  two  hands. 
The  little  ducklings  snuggle  In  be- 
tween these  tiny  pillows. 

The  first  three  days  the  ducklings 
are  fed  on  bread  crumbs,  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  sand,  after  which  they  are 
placed  on  a  diet  of  bran  and  cornmeal. 
A  good  many  ducklings  were  lost  by 
feeding  coarse  bran,  which  picked  in 
their  craws  and  could  not  be  elimi- 
nated. 

"A  mature  duck*  weighs  only  three 
pounds  and  needs  but  one-fourth  as 
much  grain  as  a  hen,"  stated  Camp- 
bell. "We  are  feeding  five  quarts  of 
grain  per  day  to  140  ducks.  We  also 
give  them  a  mash  composed  of  five 
parts  of  bran — bulk  measure — ow  part 
of  feed  meal  and  10  per  cent  beef 
scrap.  To  this  mixture  is  added  half 
as  much  finely  chopped  alfalfa." 

DUCKS    ARE    VERY  HEALTHY 

Ducks  are  not  troubled  hy  lice,  mites 
or  disease.  The  layers  are  seldom 
broody  and  remain  in  this  condition 
only  two  or  three  days.  If  no  eggs  ire 
left  lying  around,  according  to  Camp- 
bell. 

"Indian  Runner  and  Pekln  ducks 
originated _  from  the  Mallards."  he 
pointed  out.  "The  white  feathers  of 
some  birds  indicate  the  tendency  to 
change  in  this  direction.  Careful 
breeding  Is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  stock  pure." 

There  may  be  no  connection  be- 
tween Mallard  ducks  and  Dachshund 
dogs,  hut  Campbell  thinks  about  as 
much  of  one  as  the  other.  He  has  a 
highly  prized  specimen  of  this  canine 
breed,  which  was  almost  wiped  out 
during  the  war.  due  to  prejudice 
against  its  German  origin.  The  r|r«t 
litter  of  pups  brought  $100  and  the 
second  family  is  expected  to  make  an 
even  better  record. 

When  the  United  States  declared 
war  against  Germany.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  placed  In  command  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  prison  at  Atlanta.  loiter 
he  was  transferred  to  the  general  staff 
of  the  army,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  where  he  sreved  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

Chafing  at  being  tied  to  a  desk 
while  real  fighting  was  going  on. 
Campbell  did  not  succeed  In  "crossing 
the  pond"  until  he  accompanied  the 
Presidential  party  to  Europe.  He  does 
not  regret  leaving  the  interesting  life 
of  a  soldier  anil  moving  picture  di- 
rector, being  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tented on  his  little  duck  farm,  which 
promises  soon  to  become  an  import- 
ant institution.  . 


This  Hen  Holds  Loner  Distance  Record 
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MADAM  MARATHON,  a  White  Leg- 
horn maintained  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  is  believed  to  have 
made  the  highest  official  long-distance 
record  ever  achieved  by  a  hen.  She  Is 
now  in  her  tenth  laying  year  and  has 
produced  1365  eggs  in  nine  years  and 
six  months. 

Poultrymen  who  are  beginning  to 
question  the  necessity  of  incurring  the 
expense  and  worry  of  replacing  the  en- 
lire  laying  flock  every  year  or  two  will 
be  interested  in  this  performance. 

This  hen  laid  186  eggs  in  her  pullet 
year.  1x8  in  her  second  laying  year,  167 
eggs  the  third  year,  and  139,  144.  136. 
104,  116  and  133  eggs,  respectively,  in 
the  six  succeeding  years.  At  last  report 
her  health  was  excellent. 

The  Poultry  Division  for  years  has 
been  breeding  for  long-distance  profit- 
able production  rather  than  exception- 
ally high  pullet  records,  believing  that  a 
strain  of  fowls  that  can  continue  to  lay 
140  eggs  or  better  for  four  to  six  years 
Is  more  profitable  than  one  which  pro- 
duces heavily  as  pullets  and  then 
"peters  out"  through  lack  of  stamina. 
Madam  Marathon  is  a  large,  robust  hen. 

VIGOR  IS  NECESSARY 

In  breeding  for  long-distance  produc- 
tion, one  automatically  breeds  for  vigor," 
because  long-distance  layers  must  have 
this  quality  in  order  to  lay  well  year 
after  year.     Such  breeding  should  re- 


sult in  Jess  mortality  from  sickness  and 
more  robust  progeny. 

Also,  the  cost  of  raising  a  pull.-i  i« 
greater  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
laying  hen  which  lays  as  well  as  the 
average  of  the  pullet  flock,  and  the 
profit  from  the  hen.  therefore,  is  greater. 

Examination  of  the  four-year  rv. >r.ls 
of  224  hens  in  the  Station  flock  show.-d 
that  over  9.".  per  cent  of  these  hens 
yielded  a  profitable  production  every 
year,  and  the  entire  lot  averaged  146.4 
eggs  per  hen  per  year  for  the  four-year 
period. 

Careful  breeding  and  good  manage- 
ment should  result  in  the  development 
of  a  flock  possessing,  to  a  high  degree, 
those  characteristics  which  will  enable 
a  hen  to  lax  well  for  severs!  years  '  >f 
course,  skillful  culling,  based  on  scien- 
tific methods,  must  be  practiced  each 
year.  These  methods  of  breeding,  man- 
agement and  selection  will  be  discussed 
In  detail  during  the  Poultry  Show  course, 
which  will  be  given  at  Davis  for  six 
weeks  beginning  October  1..1923.  This 
course  Is  open  to  any  one  interested  In 
poultry  keeping.  The  enrollment  fee  is 
J2.00.  S.    S.  COSSMAN. 


POULTRYMEN    TRY    RICE  HULLS 

Petaluma  pnultrtymen  are  experiment- 
ing with  two  car  loads  of  rioe  hulls, 
using  the  material  for  nests  and  Utter. 
Rise  hulls  are  considered  a  waste  prod- 
uct and  can  be  obtained  for  the  cost  of 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


IRRIGATION  AND  CULTIVATION  IN 
JULY— In  most  parts  of  California 
s<vfd  sowing  nnrl  "planting  out"  now  arc 
utmost  at  a  standstill,  but  irrigation  and 
cultivation  must  be 
practiced  more 
thoroughly  than 
ever  during  July 
and  August.  Quite 
often  we  are  "vaca-- 
•  tioning"  during  a 
part  of  thesemonths 
and  trusting  to 
Sammy  Jones  to 
"water  everything 
good,"  but,  unfor- 
tunately, our  gar- 
dens usually  suffer. 

Sammy  Jones 
turns  the  water  on 
full  force  and  sprin- 
kles the  garden  un- 
til It  fairly  drips, 
but  he  seldom  really  irrigates,  and  it  is 
eafe  to  say  he  never  cultivates.  After 
Sammy  Jones  "waters  everything  good," 
Hip  top  soil  bakes  and  cracks  the  next 
day,  and  the  moisture  soon  evaporates 
throucrh  the  tiny  pipes  formed  by  the 
"watering." 

We  have  found  deep  trenches  between 
the  rows  of  plants  are  much  more  sat- 
isfactory for  thorough  Irrigation  of  a 
garden  r.f  any  size.  One  sometimes 
feels  small  gardens  are  too  small  to 
bother  about  the  trenches:  then  won- 
ders whv  the  little  garden  is  not  a 
success.  We  have  found  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  plants  irrigated  with 
trenches  damp  after  two  weeks  of  warm 
wc'the--.  with  no  ottentinn  whatever. 

Tn  order  to  make  a  success  of  trench 
Irrigation,  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly 
saturated  and  then  broken  up  •■>»< 
packed  down  as  soon  afterwards  as  it 
Clan  be  worked.  The  garden  will  need 
no  more  irrigation  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  this. 

IRRIGATION  AND  CULTIVATION 
OF  VIOLET  BEDS  —  Violet  and 
pansy  beds  will  not  allow  thorough  cul- 
tivation or  the  mulching  of  the  top 
soil;  therefore  we  must  provide  a  mulch 
of  old  leaves,  lawn  clippings  or  decom- 
posed straw.  Refore  irrigating  the  bed, 
pick  all  flowers  and  half-opened  buds! 
and  clean  out  the  "scraggly"  leaves. 
After  a  thorough  irrigation  the  bed  soon 
will  show  a  surprising  number  of  weeds, 
which  should  he  pulled  before  the  soil 
begins  to  dry  under  the  mulch. 

Speaking  of  violets  and  pansies,  we 
must  remember  that  July  is  their  month 
to  rest.  Of  course,  water  must  be 
withheld  during  this  time.  Then,  the 
beds  are  cleaned  up  and  given  a  thor- 
ough soaking  in  August. 

THE  SEMI-TROPICAL  AND  COAST 
REGIONS  —  Along  the  southern 
coast  and  as  far  north  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  well  as  in  the  semi-tropical 
regions  of  California,  a  number  of  flow- 
er varieties  mav  he  sown  this  month. 
Bare  grounds  soon  will  hecome  gardens 
of  flowers,  even  though  our  seed  sow- 
ing is  delayed.  When  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  seedlings  ready  to  he  trans- 
planted, much  time  is  saved  for  quick 
effects,  but  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  at  this  time  with  good  results. 
Seed  sown  in  the  open  necessitates  thin- 
ning, which  must  not  be  neglected  if 
successful  blooming  is  to  result. 

The  antirrhinum,  pansy,  stock,  lo- 
belia, centaurea,  cosmos  and  portu- 
laca  will  thrive  when  started  in  July. 
In  a  small  yard,  where  there  is  room 
■  nd  where  only^a  few  varieties  may  be 
planted,  a  border  of  pansies  is  always 
effective.  In  the  background  plant  a 
few  varieties  of  centaurea.  One  of  the 
most  effective  background  borders  may 
be  attained  with  the  imperialis  (giant 
Bweet  sultan),  centaureas  of  blue  and 
yellow,  which  usually  grow  about  three 
feet  in  height.  If  left  alone,  the  cen- 
taurea will  re-seed  itself. 

lobelia  will  do  well  in  a  shadv  situa- 
tion; therefore  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
plant  a  row  along  the  shadowy  walk 
for  an  edging.  They  are  most  effective 
when- two  rows  are  planted  together,  as 
the  plants  are-  only  six  or  eight  inches 
high.  Plant  the  same  color  in  the  rows 
for  best,  effects.  The  mixed  colors  are 
not  pleasing. 

CARE  OF  ROSES  THIS  MONTH. — 
Roses  will  have  two  springtimes 
here  in  California  if  we  force  them  to 
rest  this  month.  Withhold  all  water, 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry.  thus 
forcing  a  rest.  After  a  month  of  rest, 
or  during  August,  cut  back  the  roses 
giving  them  a  moderate  pruning,  then 
dig  up*  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
apade  under  a  quantity  of  decomposed 
cow  manure.  Add  a  little  soot  and 
ground  bone  for  good  luck. 

Then  we  are  ready  for  the  water, 
which  must  I.,  u-ed  in  quantities;  hi 
Cftct,  give  tin-  rose  "th«  soaking  of  its 


life,"  after  which  cultivation  is  neces- 
sary. And  that  starts  the  rose  on  its 
second  season  of  blooming.  Roses  that 
bloom  only  once  a  year  will  respond  to 
this  treatment  and  reward  us  with  a 
second  season  of  loveliness. 


ANEW  DAHLIA  DESCRIBED— 
This  is  the  "dahlia  age."  There 
are  dahlia  societies,  dahlia  clubs,  dahlia 
gardens;  in  fact,  we  have  become  dahlia 
mad.  Gardeners  think  nothing  of  pay- 
ing $5  for  a  single  bulb.  Many  of  the 
newest  bulbs  sell  for  ?10  each.  Five  and 
ten  dollars  for  a  single  bulb  may  seem 
a  great  deal,  but  one  bulb,  properly 
planted  and  protected,  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  a  single  season. 
One  of  the  newest  bulbs  among  the 
dahlias  is  a  wonderful  pink  creation 
originated  by  a  Los  Angeles  grower.  If 
was  pronounced  the  best  pink  cut 
flower  at  the  Los  Angeles  Dahlia  Show 
last  September.  It  is  predicted  that, 
owing  to  its  beauty  and  keeping  qual- 
ities after    cutting,     it    will  displace 


eventually  all  pink  dahlias  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  new  dahlia  is  called  the  Pink 
Triumphant,  being  rose  pink  at  the  base 
and  shading  to  light  pink  at  the  tips  of 
the  petals. 

SWEET  PEAS  FOR  DECEMBER— 
Sweet  peas  may  be  sown  this  month 
for  late  blossoms  in  all  sections  where 
the  weather  is  not  extremely  hot  at 
this  time.  If  planted  now,  the  tender 
young  plants  may  be  caught  in  a  "hot 
spell."  For  this  contingency^  stretch  a 
few  opened  barjey  sacks  or  some  muslin 
over  them  until  the  heat  abates.  When 
sowing  sweet  peas  at  this  time,  plant 
the  Christmas  blooming  varieties,  and 
be  sure  the  seed  is  fresh.  We  have 
found  the  use  of  old  sweet  pea  seetT  to 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Our 
best  success  has  been  attained  when  we 
used  seed  purchased  from  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  who  advertise  in  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM. 


BOYS  BUSY  BOTTLING  BUGS 

As  an  incentive  to  the  study  of  en- 
tomology Kern  County  boys  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  "bug"  catching  con- 
test, some  of  the  high  school  students 
having  collected  more  than  150  varie- 
ties of  insects.  As  first  prize  the  Braun 
Corporation  of  Los  Angeles  has  do- 
nated a  Tami  field  microscope,  and 
the  agricultural  faculty  is  giving  a 
hand  lens  as  second  award. 


New  Uses  for  Dates 

NHW  uses  for  the  date,  one  of  tlia 
oldest  of  human  foods,  have  been 
developed  by  H.  O.  Todd,  Coachella  Val- 
ley date  grower.  Spiced  dates  and 
other  date  delicacies  are  being  manu- 
factured and  marketed  at  attractive 
prices.  This  new  industry  is  helping 
take  care  of  the  cull  fruit,  which  is  in- 
creasing in  quantity  as  new  plantings 
come  into  bearing  and  old  trees  yield 
larger  crops. 

It  is  a  mistake,  believes  Mr.  Todd,  to 
insist  that  only  the  finest  variety  of 
dates  shall  be  planted.  Seedlings  have 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  the  date  in- 
dustry, he.  declares,  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  mainstay  of  growers  until  the 
choice  varieties  can  be  had  at  reason- 
able prices  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
t"  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand. A  inerle  company  is  planning  to 
plant  1000  acres. 

Chica0o  anj  .%ew  York  dealers  bought 
the  entire  crop  of  one  growers'  associ- 
ation the  past  season.  One  orchardiat 
sells  all  his  dates  by  mail,  having  200 
customers,  some  living  as  far  eata  as 
Boston. 


CALIFORNIA    WOMEN  FARMERS 

There  are  3519  women  farmers  in 
California  and  2462  farm  forewomen 
and  farm  laborers,  according  to  Walter 
C.  Mathewson,  State  labor  com- 
missioner. 


Arthur  Morrison   of  Arlington, 
N.    Y .,     U    raising    these  fine 
young    birds    on  Fleischmann's 
Pure  Dry  Yeast 


Actual  photograph   of  yeast- 
fed  birds  on  Fred  H.  Clark's 
California  Ranch 
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Letters  tell  what  FLEISCHMANN'S 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  is  doing 
for  poultrymen  everywhere 


Letters  are  pouring  in  from  all  over 
America,  telling  of  astounding  results 
with  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
for  poultry. 

"Let  me  thank  you  once  more, ' 
writes  Harvey  C.  Wood  of  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  "for  introducing  this  life- 
saving  element  into  our  feeding  pro- 
gram." 

"I  have  never  seen  chicks  feather  so 
rapidly  or  develop  such  bone,"  writes 
E.  C.  Morris  of  Petaluma,  Calif. ;  "this 
we  attribute  entirely  to  the  addition 
of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast." 

"Have  a  hundred  baby  Reds  two 
weeks  old,  fed  yeast  in  the  dry  mash, 
and  haven't  seen  a  sism  of  vvh;<-"  4far- 
rhea,"  writes  B.  F.  Bowman  of  Mary- 
ville,  Kan.  "All  are  very  husky  and 
active.  Matured  fowls  look  the  best 
I've  ever  seen  them." 

"The  results  my  figures  show  are 
phenomenal,"   writes   Fred   Clark  of 


Cotati,  California;  "$184.55  net  profit 
from  500  yeast-fed  hens,  getting  one 
pound  daily  in  the  dry  feed,  as  again  t 
$80.44  profit  from  the  same  number 
without  yeast." 

Use  1/4  lb.  of  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  to  every  1UJ  lbs.  of  feed, 
in  dry  or  wet  mash. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
comes  in  2^-pound  cans,  delivered. 
We  pay  postage  or  express.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can 
be  profitably  fed  to  all  farm  animals. 
Check  on  the  coupon  which  booklet 
vou  want. 


Pantinn*  I>nn't  be  mklt'd  by  imitations, 
vauuuu,  nelgctunaiiiVfl  Por*  Drj  V*a*»<  i- 
all  yeast — \ri-t  in  it*  most  eoiH-entrut'-d  (arm. 
It  contains  no  cnrnmea-l  or  other  fillers.  To 
be  Hure  of  result*,  order  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeti-st  from  um  of  our  branch  officer 
listed  below. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

Pure  Dry  Yeast 

•  TUB 
Order  direct   from   the  Fleis  hmann  Company's   Branch   Office  ^   p"L,EISI  I1MANTN 

in  any  of  the  following  cities:  ~  < '<  >M  1'A  N  V.  Dept. 

Now  York,  rjdrjiao.  Sen  Kranr  Isoo.  Seattle,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Portland,  Me.;  "    l>-275.    941  Mission 

Ilufralo.     ■;  Albany.    Philadelphia.    Piltaburg.    Baltimore.    Boston.  »    St..  Kan  Franclaco.  Ca!., 

Hirminpham,   Cincinnati,   Cleveland.   Columbus.    O.J    Dalian.    St.    Louis.  m  (,r  :iM   Hell  St  .  Seattle 

Detroit.  Ml   Pi.nl.  Nawrrk,  M.  J.;  TurouU)  anil  Moltreal.  ~  Wash',  or   y47  Maple  Ave.' 

^   Lom  AniteJes,  Cal. 
*         Eliclnaed  f  .d  S       Please  send 

PRICKS  »     me  24   pound  can.  of  Plcu-ca- 

matin**    Pore    I'ty    Yrjj«[    postage  pre. 
1  In  III  inns  $2.1X1  per  ran  ~  paid. 

Ill  in  ?<l  .  ons     |. <is  per  <>aii  ^***  i  i  Semi  me  your  book  on  raising  pig*,  cat* 

tO  to  411   s     l.oo  per  cain  m    tie  and  hursea  on  yeaxl-frrii-enled  feeds. 

Over  411  <an>.     1  .PI)  per  eon  "   I  )  Send  me  your  book  on  ralmiiu  poultry  OA 

>  A  3  3  •*  ^  yeas! -fermented  feeda. 

( Add  50c  per  can  if  w 

in  Canada )  ; ./  ■       J*  N,ID"   

Any  nuinher  of  < win  dV-  ^strcel  and  .Number  

Iiv«re<l  ilirwt  to  you,  Iran**-  m 

Ufirlatlon    charges    prepaid.  V*  Plly    Stale  
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

60  rents  u  line  (nvtrajre  7  words) , 
For  white  BpfWe,  Ctftfi  or  ,1i*i>l  ij  type, 
iniwt  i<*  rt»tn(>iite^I  ;;  c  <<  i "  -  to  total 
■PUGG  ocmpiVil  bj  nfl\erti*-e-nents. 

Ad*  erlisi  inentH  must  reach  uh  15 
(ln>  h  hefore  elate  of  |>ul»1iention.  Ad- 
dress OKCIIAKI)  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way ut  Fleventh.  1. oh  Angeles. 


POULTRY 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC  HATCH- 
PRIES,  capacity  P50.000  chicks. 
I8«-290  ee/^  Leu  horns.  Ancmu. 
Reds.  Rocks.  Minorca*.  Wysrn"ot*e». 
Braliinas.  Andalusians  Idurk  s. 
Lurks).  Off  every  week.  Also 
chicks  from  large  2-year  hens  for 
rapid  growth  Into  broilers,  fryers. 
Booking  for  July  to  October  dellv- 
Reduced  hooked  ahead.  Early  fall 
clerks  profit  most.  "Never  saw  such  visor, 
raoiil  growth,  in  chicks  '  Write  BOX  O.  13 
N.    F  AIR   OAKS.  I'ASADK.VA. 


ronstci-.s 


CKI'TIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN-  QfALITY 
(MUCKS  for  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
from  selected  free-range,  high  egg  producing 
breatRng  flocks.  Initprcted  and  accredited  hy 
the  Xmotna  Poantv  ('arm  Bureau.  Seod  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  delivery 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  MI'ST  HATi'H 
INCI'HATOR  CO..  INC..  432  Seventh  St.. 
Petaluma.  Calif. 


CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  In- 
spection; mat*d  with  m<\les  having  nuthentie 
tranneat  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  oh  the 
sides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
oi  ir  is  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  I'tlllty  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  llatcheo .  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 
V.'iltTE  LEGHORN-  baby  chlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  210  to  297  e4gs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
are  accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
re.iu       THE    PIONEER    HATCHERY.    P.  O. 

Box   478.   Pelaluma,  Csllf.   

HANSON'S    I  edigree  S.    C    White  leghorns. 

Over  210-egg  flock  average  for  6  years. 
Over  L'21-egg  fl.nl,  average  for  3  vears.  I'n- 
excetlt-d  in  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
est "g  catalog.    J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvallla.  Ore. 

BABY    CHICKS  —  White    Leghorns.  Reds. 

Barred  Rocks  every  week.  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  anil  breeding  cockerels.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  The  J.  H.  Stubhe  Poultry 
Itimch  and  Hatchery.  P.  O.  Box  67-C, 
Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS— All  kinds  hatching  each 
Mondav.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 

Pullets,  pigeons,  rabbits.  FANCIERS'  EX- 
'  MANGE.  *i4»  S.  Main  at..  Los  Angeles.  

T 1 1  !•:  WORLD'S  four  newest  fowls — Spencer 
iiirker.s.    Russian    Orloffs,    Jersey  Black 

Giams  and  Australian' Kiwis.     Pholo  booklet 

free.  Z.  T.  si'i:.\'«'BH.  Rt.  l,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK,  "t  (iiTckens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to   COCLSON  COM; 

PA  NY.  Petal  umn.  Calif. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

WILD     BLOODED     Tl'RKETS— Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.     Prices  right.     Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 
kins, the  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box  148.  Burbank. 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

ARMSTRONG'S  New   Zealand   Rabbit  Farm, 
Petaluma.  Cal.    Improve  your  stock  with  a 
purebred  buck.  Price*  reas.  Write  your  wants. 

'KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREfP' 
EAST-MAN  CAMERA 

Have   \  ,ur   1\  >d         i  nshi1  -    'one  he  .-xn.Tts. 

Wjmstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  AmgeJes,  CaJ. 

"We  put   the  snap   (n  snapshots." 
Wiile  for  our  new  price  list   and   how  to 
g»  ■   the  free  camera.   

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

HOT    SKA    BATHS    HOUSE.    2-story  52xH0. 

i>:t*wnnint,  12  tubs,  complete,  room  lot  more. 
1H  rooms  light  housekeeping.,  office,  doctor's 
treating  room,  furnace,  laundry  room.  Large 
lot.  garden,  flowers.  Popular  resort,  growing 
town,  safest  beach  on  eoiut.  Best  fishing, 
hunting,  $ '> 0 0 0  and  $:t0()0  cash  gives  posses- 
lion.  Great  possibilities  for  live  man. "Owner 
a,:*  d  and  atone,  unable  to  properly  tend.  No 
trades.  B.  Johnston.  Agent.  Saginaw.  Oregon. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BaCK-TO-LANQ  1'I.A.N  — \Ve~o7feT~am- 
bitious  farmers  a  real  opportunity  lo  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutler  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN'  COMPANY, 
-California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sn.cramento,  Calif. 


POl'LTRY  and  berry  farming  In  sunny  Cali- 
fornia In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks  inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  land;  near  1-os 
Angeles.  Write  for  literature.  CHARLES 
WEEKS,    Owensmoulh,  California. 

^kaT^tat^e^^r^x^ilm^g^ 

FO!<  SALE  or  Exchange — Improved  ranch,  90 
miles  north   San   Francisco.     Spring  »vater 
piped   to  house.     Owner,   17 J 1  AKU\(JTO\, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

 FARMS  WANTED 

CASH   BUYERS  want   western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R    A  Mc- 
NOWN,  307  Wilkinson  Bldg.    Omaha.  Neb. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

ITALIAN  Beea — 100  itrong  colonies.  $7..',o  ea. 
W.  A.  TiJllnguasl.  ivx  Ht,  Santa,  Korti.  Cal. 


"H 


Trapnested"  Rabbits  Making  More  Meat 

Two  Army  Captains  Lead  Rabbit  Drive  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  in 
Southern  California— Their  Methods  Explained 


OW  many  rabbits  have  you?" 
The  question  seemed  a  simple 
one.  yet  neither  L.  B.  Chap- 
man nor  W.  R.  Stewart,  leading  rabbit 
raisers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  could  give 
in  accurate  answer. 

"VVe  had  a  birthday  party  last  night." 
explained  Chapman,  resident  manager 
of  the  rabbit  ranch,  "which  probably 
increased  the  population  of  our  com- 
munity by  200  or  mi  re.  but  we  haven't 
vet  had  time  today  to  count  noses.  We 
have  70  bucks.  400  does  and  approxi- 
mately  2000   young  rabbits. 

The  rate  at  which  the  rabbits  are  in- 
creasing— 1000  a  month — strongly  BUB" 
gests  Ellis  Parker  Butler's  well-known 
story,  "Pigs  Is  Pigs."  Unlike  the  dis- 
tracted express  agent,  however.  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Stewart  appear  not  at 
all  worried  by  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  ihcir  litt'e  animals. 

"A  market  for  our  surplus  stock  is 
what  we  are  worried  about  everything 
else  hut.  as  the  darkey  would  say."  ex- 
plained Stewart,  who  is  \  captain  in 
the  1'nited  States  Army,  stationed  at 
Port  MacArthur.  "We  are  just  getting 
to  the  point  where  we  can  take  care  of 
some  really  big  meat  contracts,  such 
as  500  rabbits  a  week. 

DRESSED  RABBITS  SELL  WELL 

The  price  received  for  young  rabbits 
varies  from  18  to  25  cents  a  pound,  live 
weight.  At  10  weeks  they  weigh  three 
to  four  pounds  each.  Dressed  stock 
brings  about  -15  cants,  half  the  weight 
is  lost  in  dressing. 

In  order  to  handle  a  big  c  ontract 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dress  the 
rabbits  on  the  farm,  which  is  located  on 
the  Hurstbourne  ranch,  between  Bur- 
bank  and  Lunkershtm.  The  skins  will 
be  dried  and  sold  to  furriers,  while  the 
refuse  will  be  used  for  chicken  feed  or 
fertilizer.  The  manure  is  now  em- 
ployed in  enriching  the  soil  of  citrus 
groveB.  being  highly  valued  for  that 
purpose.  If  a  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tity could  be  produced,  it  could  be  sold 
lo  fertiliser  manufacturers,  who  use 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  sheep  manure, 
in  combination  with  various  other  sub- 
stances. The  chemical  analysis  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  rabbit  manure.  - 

Mr.  Chapman  and  one  assistant  takes 
care  of  the  2500  rabbits.  If  all  goes  well, 
the  number  of  does  is  to  be  increased 
from  400  to  1000.  when  another  helper 
will  be  needed.  This  will  bring  the 
monthly  production  up  to  2500  rabbits, 
or  30.000  a  year,  weighing  100.000 
pounds — 50  tons— and  worth  $20,000  at 
producer's  prices. 

How  is  it  possible  successfully  to 
raise  and  care  for  such  a  multitude  of 
little  animals?  To  the  visitor  it  appears 
at  first  very  simple,  but  the  longer  one 
looks  into  the  business,  the  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  it  appears.  The 
rabbit  industry  is  now  where  the 
chicken  business  was  a  few  years  ago, 
when  many  felt  the  call  to  engage  in 
egg  production,  but  few  were  chosen 
to  succeed.  The  latter,  however,  now 
has  been  reduced  to  almost  an  exact 
science,  while  raising  rabbits  is  still  in 
the  formative  stage,  so  far  as  being 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


PEON  IKS.  ROSES*  and  BI.'LBS.    Save  money. 

order  now.  have  choice  vollectlon,  all  color. 
Peonies.  60  cts.  each,  or  .  for  »2.  Also  1- 
year-old  Everblooming  Tea  Roses,  50  cts.,  or 
6  for  12.  Also  Hyacinth.  Tulips  and  Nar- 
'  Issus.  All  prepaid.  i:.  J  CIHBINS  Mt. 
Holly.    N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED— Male 


EARN  $110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  free  booklet  G-Sl.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

~he^lp~w\a1H^ 


WANTED — Women,  girls.     Learn  gown  mak- 
ing at  home.     (35  week.     Many  openinga 
f.»arn    while   earning.     Sample   lessons  free. 

Write  immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI- 
TUTE,  Dept.   A-689.   Rochester,  N.  T. 


HEMSTITCHING,  plcotlng  attacht.    Fits  any 
sewg  much.  Does  beautiful  wk.  Attrac.  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.    Write  for  lllus  de- 
script.  B.  Krafft.  Box  8S6-OF,  San  Francisco. 


TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 


RBBUTL/T  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  irrlgat.  Pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
S,  9  In.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes 
large  used  red-wood  tanks.  .DEMMITT  CO.. 
1 20  N.  Main.     Yards.  »ir.  Yal«-.   Los  Angeles 


PIPE   AND    CASINO   at    inducement  prices. 
Just  unloaded  a  boatload,   new  and  used. 

Ask  for  prices  quick.  SAMUEL  H.  GERSON, 
54S  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles. 

CIGARS  AMVToITaCCO 


DIRECT    FROM    FACTOR V— 5-inch,  Cuban 
Twisters,    long  filler.     Sweet  as  a  nut.  $4 
ner  H>0.    Cigar  clippings.  SOc  per  lb.  FRANK 
MILLER,  120s  W.  sth  St..  Los  Angeles. 

^PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES" 

PAINT— BARN  and  ROOF— Highest  quality. 

$1.00  per  gal.  Guaranteed  E  years.  Mllroy 
Works.  Oil  Palisade  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


By  0.  II.  BARNIIILL 

adapted  to  the  average  individual  as  a 
commerc'al  pursuit  is  concerned. 

A  cheaply  constructed  shed  44  by  10S 
feet  shelters  the  Hurstbourne  bunnies, 
whose  hutches  are  arranged  in  units 
of  12.  Each  unit  Is  three  stories  high 
and  has  four  apartments  on  each  floor, 
the  lower  one  being  a  foot  above  the 
ground.  The  material  costs  $15  to  $20 
and  it  takes  a  carpenter  and  helper  two 
duys  to  build  one. 

The  doors  are  made  of  rabbit  wire 
and  each  one  has  an  opening  through 
which  the  water  jar  projects,  for  con- 
venience in  filling.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  hose  fitted  with 
a  shutoff.  The  barley  boxes  have  wires 
tacked  across  the  top.  to  keep  the  rab- 
bits from  pawing  out  the  grain.  The 
hay  is  fed  in  V-shaped  wire  mangers 
running  between  the  hutches  and  hav- 
ing open  ends,  for  convenience  in  re- 
filling. 

REDUCING  LABOR  COSTS 

"Everything  has  been  arranged  to 
reduce  labor  costs,"  explained  Chap- 
man. "Work  and  feed  are  the  two  big 
items  of  expense  in  making  rabbit 
meat." 

A  shelf  underneath  the  hay  manger 
and  about  six  Inches  from  the  floor 
catches   the   alfalfa  leaves  and  keeps 


Toung  doys  are  raised  In  a  yard  20 
by  60  feet,  which  holds  40  animals. 
Woven  wire  extends  a  foot  or  two  down 
into  the  ground,  to  keep  the  rabbits 
from  burrowing  out.  The  does  spend 
most  of  their  time  underground,  com- 
ing up  for  feed  and  water.  This  "back 
lo  nature"  method  is  said  to  develop 
great  strength,  vigor  ami  hardiness. 

Flemish  Giant  and  Australian  Red 
are  the  two  standard  varieties  grown. 
Small  numbers  of  several  other  sorts 
als.i  are  kept,  including  the  American 
Blue.  Checkered  Giant,  Gonda — large, 
brown,  marked  with  blue;  White-An- 
gora. New  Zealand — fine  for  |K>ts; 
1  Iimalaya— white,  with  brownish-black 
nose,  ears  and  feet  and  Champagne  ,1' 
Argente — a  new  French  breed  of  a 
peculiar  gray  color. 

There  are  16  pedigreed  bucks,  includ- 
ing Pancho  Villa  and  Dynamite,  each 
weighing  over  16  pounds. 

"We  are  improving  the  quality  of  our 
stock  by  using  the  best  bucks  obtain- 


able." 


Captain      Stewart  explained. 


"Rabbit  breeders  like  old-time  chicken 
fanciers,  have  been  working  to  produce 
animals  to  conform  to  certain  arbitrary 
standards  of  perfection,  regardless  of 
their  commercial  value. 

"Just  as  the  chicken  men  learned  to 
breed  for  egg  production,  using  the 
trapnest  to  identify  superior  individ- 
uals, so  we  are  breeding  for  meat  pro- 


Left,  L.  B.  Chapman;  Right,  W.  R.  Stewart,  "holding  their  own  in 
the  rabbit  game." 


the  hay  out  of  reach  of  the  young  ani- 
mals until  they  are  big  enough  to  digest 
roughage. 

The  floors  are  made  of  lath,  which 
are  placed  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  apart.  This  permits  the  manure 
to  drop  through  onto  a  false  floor,  three 
inches  below  ihe  lath  floor.  Rabbits 
like  to  gnaw  lath,  some  of  which  are 
thereby  weakened  as  they  have  to  be 
renewed.  The  false  floors  are  made  of 
matched  flooring,  moisture -proofed  with 
tar.  They  are  cleaned  with  a  curved 
iron  hook. 

Two  days  before  the  does  are  due  to 
"kindle"  they  are  furnished  with  a  box 
about  the  size  of  an  apple  box.  with  a 
little  straw  in  the  bottom.  The  does  are 
bred  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  and 
give  birth  to  young  one  month  later. 

Each  doe  raises  'from  four  to  six 
litters  a  year,  averaging  five,  with  five 
to  nineteen  rabbits  to  the  litter.  Seven 
is  the  average  number. 

"We  do  not  find  that  heavy  produc- 
tion weakens  vitality,"  asserted  Chap- 
man. "On  the  contrary,  when  does  are 
not  bred  regularly  they  get  lazy  and 
fall  off  in  production." 

Loose  alfalfa  hay  is  obtained  from 
nearby  fields  at  $16  a  ton.  Barley  costs 
$40  a  ton.  Three  hundred  pounds  of 
the  former  and  100  pounds  of  the  lat- 
ter are  fed  daily.  Nothing  else  is  given 
the  rabbits,  except  a  few  carrots  occa- 
sionally. 

>  A  supply  of  medicine  is  kept  on  hand, 
but  sick  rabbits  are  very  rare.  "They 
sometimes  .have  slobbers,  which  is  a 
form  of  indigestion,"  explained  Chap- 
man. "We  find  they  require  about  the 
same  treatment  as  human  beings.  Zinc 
sulphate  is  good  for  sore  eyes,  eucalyp- 
tus oil  and  aconite  for  colds,  while  six 
drops  of  turpentine  in  four  ounces  of 
cottonseed  oil  destroys  ear  miteR." 

The  roof  of  the  shed  is  built  high 
above  the  hutches,  to  provide  for 
ventilation.  Large  trapdoors  in  the 
roof  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
hot  weather  and  for  admitting  sunlight 
in  cold  weather.  The  shed  has  no  walls, 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  up  cur- 
tains to  keep  out  cold  winds  and  fog. 


duotion,  keeping  accurate  records  of 
both  bucks  and  does.  We  regard  our 
does  as  meat  machines  and  value  them 
according  to  the  number  and  siae  of 
young  which  they  produce  in  a  yejir. 

QUICK  IMPROVEMENT  POSSIBLE 

"The  work  of  improving  rabbit  stock 
can  be  done  much  quicker  than  that  of 
producing  a  superior  strain  of  other 
domestic  animals."  Mr.  Chapman  point- 
ed out,  "because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
period  of  gestation  and  growth.  With 
new  litters  coming  on  every  10  weeks 
and  does  reaching  the  age  of  produc- 
tivity at  eight  months,  inferior  animals) 
can  be  discarded  quickly  and  replaced 
with  better  stock.  This  enables  us  to 
improve  our  strain  rapidly." 

A  good  doe  is  considered  worth  $4 
to  $5,  but  common  ones  can  be  bought 
at  $1.50  to  $2  each.  This  shows  the 
possibilities  of  Intelligent  breeding  and 
selection,  aided  by  accurate  records. 

"A  rabbit  council  is  needed  to  -edu- 
cate the  public  to  the  value  of  rabbit 
meat  as  a  delicious  and  nutritious  food," 
asserted  Captain  Stewart  "The  aver- 
age individual  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
this  very  desirable  food,  which  con- 
noiseurs  pronounce  equal  If  not  supe- 
rior to  chicken.  In  some  ways  it  is 
vastly  superior,  for  the  rabbit  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  of  animals,  consuming 
only  the  purest  plant  food." 

Neither  of  the  Hurstbourne  "rab- 
biteers"  regard  their  work  in  the  light 
of  cold  commercialism.  Both  of  thvn 
enjoy  the  bunny  business  and  malce 
pets  of  many  individual  aninuUa. 
Whenever  Captain  Stewart  gets  a  leave 
of  absence  he  comes  straight  to  the 
rabbit  ranch  and  makes  a  capable 
"hand,"  caring  for  the  interesting  little 
animals.  - 
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fv  jVDiANS  more  eggs 
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Champion  Tenant  Farmer 


(Continued  from  Page  t) 


tit  hollow  tile  construction,  with  oll- 
pBrnlng  furnace  and  electric  motor  for 
•perating  the  machinery.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  St.  m  trucks,  each  of  which 
carries  forty-four  trays,  bearing  a  total 
of  about  3500  pounds  of  prunes,  making 
a  total  capacity  per  day  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  tbns.  A  "truck"  is  a  small 
hand-car.  on  which  the  trays  are  stacked 
for  pushing  into^he  dehydrator.  These 
trucks  enter  with  the  green  fruit  at  one 
end  and  are  taken  out  at  the  other  end 
after  24  hours  with  the  cured  product. 
Mr.  Keeble's  dehydrator  may  be  entered 
at  any  lime  during  the  drying  period 
and  the  fruit  in  the  various  compart- 
ments examined.  The  same  trays  for- 
merly employed  for  sun  drying  may  be 
used  in  the  dehydrator. 

Next  to  dehydration,  Mr.  Keeble  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  keeping  the 
orchard  clean.  He  has  had  best  results 
with  a  light,  misfible  oil  spray,  and 
'tmys  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  heav- 
ier crude  oil  mixtures  will  be  aban- 
doned. (Formerly  he  mixed  his  own 
'■pray,  using  crude  oil,  soap  and  lye.) 
I  A  cover  crop  is  an  important  item  in 
Keeble's  plan  of  orchard  management. 
[Horse  beans  are  preferred.  "The  beans 
should  be  planted  immediately  after 
the  crop  is  harvested,  and  before  any 
other  work  is  done,"  he  insists.  In  fact, 
ne  believes  in  sowing  all  seed  before 
•  Irrigating,  harrowing  it  in  and  avoid- 
ing further  cultivation;  this  allows 
'weeds  and  all  vegetation  to  grow  un- 
checked. 

"Sometimes."  says  Keeble,  "the  horse- 
beans  grow  seven  feet  tall,  with  a  mat 
iOf  weeds,  alfilaria  and  other -volunteer 
stuff  beneath,  but  it  is  all  plowed  under 
readily  in  the  spring  and  soon  rots." 
[  Keeble  is  inclined,  however,  to  aban- 
3on  plowing  in  favor  of  deep  tillage. 
His  plan  is  to  run  a  single-standard 
■ubso'ler  about  20  inches  deep  twice 
down  each  row,  followinx1  with  a  heavy 
tractor  disc  which  cuts  up  and  partially 
buries  the  plant  growth.  Some  tempo- 
rary injury  to  tree  roots  probably  results 
from  the  "subbing."  but  he  believes  this 


Is  more  than  offset  later  by  increased 
vigor  and  production.  Disc-harrow  and 
;hlsel  cultivators  are  used  extensively. 

After  Irrigation,  the  ridges  are  broken 
jown  with  a  middle  breaker  and  horses. 

Keeble  considers  this  work  too  rough 
for  the  tractor. 

Then  the  tractor,  with  spring-tooth 
harrow.  Is  used  once  over,  followed  by 
discing  each  way.  Finally,  a  good, 
smooth  "floor"  for  picking  is  made  with 
a  heavy  drag,  followed  by  a  well- 
weighted  roller,  both  operated  with  the 
tractor. 

Keeble  believes  lime  is  very  valuable 
for  irrigated  soils  which  have  become 
'  tight"  and  hard  to  work. 

DECRIES  CLOSE  PLANTING 

Another  conclusion  based  upon  his  ex- 
perience is  that  prunes  of  any  variety 
should  he  set  not  less  than  28  feet  and 
preferably  SO  feet  apart.  Up  to  15  years, 
the  trees  do  well  at  24  feet,  he  points 
out.  biit  thereafter  the  limbs  are  apt  to 
interlace,  shading  the  ground. 

In  harvesting,  Keehle's  preference  Is 
to  nick  at  least  four  times. 

Mr.  Keehle.  his  son.  .Ed  Junior,  and 
one  extra  man  do  all  of  the  orchard 
work  excent  prnnin?..  A  ball-tread 
tracklayintr  tractor  has  much  to  do 
with  making  this  feat  possible. 

Keehle  is  not  a  member  of  the  Prune 
and  Apricot  Association,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  be  expresses  little  faith. 
The  recent  upheaval  within  the  organ- 
ization he  attributes  to  conditions  which 
pp  snys  have  maintained  for  several 
years  pnd  because  of  which  he  has 
n»v«r  toined. 

Poncl"d:n"-  h'=  discussion  of  th»  prune 
busings.  Mr  Keehle  emphasized  the 
fact  th-t  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid 
down  which  wj'l  anplv  to  all  sections 
and  all  seasons.  "1  am  beginnine  to  he- 
lieve."  he  said,  "that  this  game  is  little 
but  a  ga-^''le.  and  alwavs  will  be.  All 
we  can  do  is  *o  reduce  the  risk  by  such 
methods  as  dehydration  This  I  consider 
the  •  greatest  single  advance  we  have 
made." 


Care  of  Oils  Saves  Tractor 


0\K  of  the  California  tractor  user's  big  problems  is  how  to  keep- sand 
and  dust  out  of  the  grease  and  lubricating  oil  supply  in  the  field.  M 
small  handful  of  gritty  dust  mixed  with  the  lubricants  can  easily  do  more 
damage  to  the  tractor  in  a  few  days  than  a  whole  year's  normal  wear. 

Lubricants  not  covered  securely  are  sure  to  become  fouled  by  a  great 
deal  of  dust.  The  dirt  may  be  scraped  off  the  surface  of  the  grease  in 
an  open  vessel,  but  generally  it  Is  too  much  trouble  for  the  average  man 
to  do  it  thoroughly.  The.  dusty  oil  measure  and  funnel  could  be  washed 
with  distillate,  but  as  a  rule  all  the  cleaning  they  get  before  being  used 
is  accomplished  by  rapping  them  against  the  side  of  the  oil  barrel.  The 
new  oil  washes  them  quite  effectively,  but  the  washings  go  into  the  crank 
case  and  the  grit  keeps  cutting  away,  to  the  detriment  of  the  machine. 

The  service  wagon  shown  in  the  upper  illustration  paid  for  itself  sev- 
eral times  over  In  the  five  years  of  its  use  on  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis.  The  main  fuel  tank  is  3%  feet  in  diameter  and  4%  feet  long  and 
holds  about.  325  gallons.  The  forward  space  accommodates  a  50-gallon 
barrel  of  oil  and  a  15-gallon  drum. 

The  tight  box  on  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  shown  below,  keeps  the  oil 
measures  and  funnel  and  the  grease  supply  clean.  It  keeps  the  dust  out 
Of  funnels,  measures  and  grease  cans.  It  is  handy  for  carrying  tools  and 
•pare  parts!  _A  hasp  and  staple  for  a  padlock  on  the  door  give  reasonable 
assurance  that  wrenches  and  extra  spark  plugs  left  after  the  day's  work 
will  still  he  there  next  morning— A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Division,  University  of  California. 


T'HE  bulletins  issued  by  the  United 
■«•  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
always  contain  a  vast  amount  of  help- 
ful information.  Any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
by  writing  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Order  by  number: 

How  to  Get  Rfd  of  Rats  1302 

"roun.ling  Cotton  Gins  to  Pr-vent  Fire*.  271 
Tn*  Effect  of  Borax  on  the  Growth  and 

Yield  of  Crops   n;j 

Insett  Enemies  of  Chrysanthemums  1306 

.    5,rtpe'1  Cupumber  Beetle  and  How 

to  Control  It   1322 

~.  .Sla,U!'   »nd    Results   of    Boys  and 

Girls'  Cluh  Work    265 

The  Muskrat  as  a  Fur  Bearer,  with  Notes 

on  Its  Use  as  Food   KS9 

Farm  Slaughtering  and  Use  of  Lamb  and 
Mutton   1172 

A  professional  paper— "Self-Fertiliza- 
tion  and  Cross  Fertilization  of  Pima 
Cotton,"  Bulletin  Ho.  1134,.  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  U.  S.  Department.  Price 
10  cents. 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 

The  California  Agricultural  College 
at  Berkeley  has  issued  the  following 
technical  papers.  These  have  been  pre- 
pared by  agricultural  authorities  and 
are  full  of  valuable  agricultural  sugges- 
tions and  data.  They  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request: 

The  Removal  of  Sodium  Carbonate  from 

Soils   n„  j 

The  Citrus  Nematode,  Tylenchulus. 

bemipenetrans   No.  2 

Tn„e  Formation  of  Sodium  Carbonate  in 

So""   No.  3 

The  university  has  issued  also  a  bul- 
letin on  "Fruit  Beverage  Investigations" 
(No.  359),  which  is  offered  to  the  public 
free  of  charge. 

SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

A  valuable  bulletin  by  Hugh  E.  Van 
Pelt,  noted  dairy  authority,  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  De  Laval  Separator 
Company.  A  copy  of  "Van  Pelt's  Cow 
Demonstration"  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  De  Laval  Pacjfic  Company. 
61  Beale  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Mention   ORCHARD  and   FARM. ) 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  of- 
fers a  special  publication,  "Concrete  in 
Home  Sanitation."  which  describes  a 
number  of  special  farm  uses  for  con- 
crete. Free  copies  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
the  Portland  Cement  Association,  lo- 
cated in  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building.  (Mention  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.) 

A  bulletin  being  distributed  free  of 
charge  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Company, 
San  Francisco,  is  of  particular  interest 
to  commercial  poultrymen.  It  is  en- 
titled, "Why  Mixed  Feeds?*  and  in- 
cludes a  discussion  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp, 
famous  North  Carolina  authority,  on 
the  effects  of  single  feeds  as  compared 
with  mixed  feeds  upon  poultry,  espe- 
cially growing  chicks  and  laying  hens. 
Interesting  information  on  the  diges- 
tive processes  of  chickens  and  the  value 
of  vitamines  as  compared  with  other 
nutrients  is  included  in  the  bulletin. 


Control  Puncture  Vine 

SOUTH  of  Tehachapl  the  puncture 
vine  is  found  from  the  Mex- 
ican border  through  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys  to  the  coastward  val- 
leys of  Riverside,  San- Bernardino,  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Counties.  From 
the  rapidity  of  the  spread  in  the  upper 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  the  last  ten  years, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  pest  will 
continue  to  extend  its  limits  from  these 
newer  centers  of  infestation  until  some- 
thing is  done  to  check  it. 

The  plant  produces  numerous  pros- 
trate stems,  which  frequently  grow  to  a 
length  of  eight  feet.  At  every  joint  are 
produced  a  number  of  burrs,  usually 
five,  which  separate  as  soon  as  they 
mature.  Each  burr  possesses  two  or 
more  sharp  spines  about  the  size  of  car- 
pet tacks,  so  disposed  that  however  the 
burr  may  fall  one  spine  will  always 
point  upward. 

These  spines  will  pierce  an  automo- 
bile tire,  the  tread  of  which  is  somewhat 
worn,  and  will  readily  puncture  a  bicycle 
tire. 

This  weed  threatens  not  only  the  mo- 
torist, but  the  farmer  as  well,  since  it 
invades  pastures,  hay  fields  and  culti- 
vated crops,  and  is  capable  of  inflicting 
severe  injuries  upon  all  classes  of  stock, 
especially  horses,  by  piercing  the  frog 
of  the  foot. 

Intensive  farming  will  keep  cultivated 
lands  free  from  this  pest,  but  the  real 
problem  of  the  puncture  vine  is  its  con- 
trol in  waste  land,  along  roadsides  and 
railroad  rights  of  way. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of  the 
State  be  alive  to  the.  urgent  necessity  of 
curbing  the  spread  of  this  vicious  pest 
to  the  end  that  they  may  demand  thwt 
adequate  measures  be  taken  to  check  it. 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Sizes:  6,  7.  8,  lO, 
12  and  15  inches 


A  big  new  improvement  in  tur- 
bine pumps.  Motor  and  pump 
head  built  into  a  single  unit. 
Fewer  bearings  and  less  parts 
subject  to  wear  means  low  first 
cost  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  lubrication  troubles  because 
there  are  no  under-surface  bear- 
ings to  lubricate.  No  trouble 
from  sand  or  grit.  Maximum 
supply  of  water  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. In  6-inch  size  and  up  for 
domestic  wells;  larger  sizes  up 
to  15-inch. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAM  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

>0I    W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Pm*  send  me  your  new  pump  catalog  with  infor* 
matiuo  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbine. 

Name  


Address  _ 


3ueauwm 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  a 
letter  from  a  workman  in  Arizona 
stating  that  his  overalls  had  gone  to 
pieces  after  being  worn  six  days  a 
week,  for  only  3  years. 

Two-Horse  Brand 

Copper-Riveted 
Waist  Overalls 

made  by  us  were  the  brand  he  wore. 

If  this  kind  of  wear  will  satisfy 
you,  insist  on  getting_overalls  with 
this 
Trade 
Mark. 


Remember,  each  and  every  pair  is 
sold  under  the  following  guarantee 

A  New  Pair  FREE  if  They  Rip. 

Made  by  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,San  Francisco 
Reliable  Merchandise  since  1853 

Makers  of  Koveralls,  Keep  Kids  Klean 


doom 

ifAHTS 

Here  at  last  la  a  powerful  ant 
exterminator  that  will  posi- 
tively rid  your  premises  of 
ants.  It  Is  a  gelatin  substance 
packed  In  a  sealed  can  that 
cannot  be  opened.  Small  port- 
holes are  provided  for  the  anta 
to  crawl  In  and  get  the  poison. 
The  ants  love  It,  they  devour 
It.  They  carry  the  poison  back 
to  the  nssts  and  distribute  it 
among  the  other  ants.  A  can 
placed  on  every  ant  trail  ab- 
solutely exterminates.    No  re- 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you. 


Household  Mze 
fl  ran*  or  more, 
per  run  .  .  .  .Mo 
On-hard  size 
cans.  I'rires 
quoted. 

H.  W.  Mc- 
SPADDEN 

Entomologist 
70S  Toime 

Los  Angelei 


60c 


MARVEL  ANT 
GELATIN* 

|  GUARANTEED  TO  EXWJIMINATE  ANTS 


30 
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Modern  Magic 
in  Jelly  Making 

New  PEN-JEL  makes  jelly 
'•jell"  instantly.    Boil  two 
minutes   and   your  jelly  is 
ready  for  the  glass.    It  never  . ■  ^ 
fails.    No  anxiety  lest  your  J  \Jji 
jelly  be  a  failure. 

PEN-JEL  is  effective  with  any  Afr'l 
£  wit  juice.  Supplies  pectin,  the  rjQ^ 
active  fruit  property  which  makes  fe$QH 
jell.  Perfect  results  ajMired  with 
fully-ripe  frvjir*.  Made  from  fruit, 
hence  its  abulute  purity  is  sure. 

Improves  the  taste,  too.  because 
the  delicate,  natural  flavor  is  not 
boiled  away.  Insurer,  clear,  firm 
jellies.  Saves  fuel,  energy,  time, 
and  sugar. 

Once  you've  tried  PEN-JEL  you'll  I 
always  use  it.     Order  from  your  * 
grocer.     Should  it  be  possible  he 
hasn't  it.  send  15c  in  stamps  for 
a  full-size   package,   enoueh  to 
make  six  7-ounce  glasses. 

A  valuable  book  of  recipes  and 
information  in  each  package.  Full 
directions  for  making  delicious 
jams  and  jellies  from  every  kind 
of  fruit.  SEND  YOUR  15c 
TODAY. 

LEO  PECTIN  CO..  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

NEW 

9  MAKES  THE  JELLY  JELL 


Making  the  Most  of  a  Small  Lot 

JF ell-Knoun  Authority  Offers  Valuable  Suggestions 
on  Treatment  of  Home  Grounds 

By  RALPH  D.  CORNELL 

Master  in  Landscape  Architecture 


MAKES  THE 

NEVER  FAILS 


JELLY  REC/PE 

Put  2l^cups  fruit  juice  in 
kettle  (about  6  quart);  add 
1  package  New  PEN-JEL, 
stirring  unti  I  boiling  vigor- 
ously. Add  3  level  cups 
sugar,  boiliag  vigorously 
from  2  to  4  minutes,  de- 
pending on  fire.  Pour  into 
glasses. 

You  should  try  PEN-JEL 
for  making  delicious 
jams  and  jollies  with 
strawberries,  cherries, 
h  lack  berries,  raspberries 
loganberries  and  all 
other  fruits. 


Citrus  Scales 

For  control  of  Citrus  Scales 
we  recommend  Ortho 
Orange  Oily  a  white  paste 
containing:  an  oil  which  kills 
the  scale  without  injuring 
the  foliage  or  fruit. 

Growers  who  have  trouble  with 
these  pests  will  be  delighted 
■with  the  results  of  spraying 
•with  ORTHO  orange  oil. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

TM«*  simplest  and  most  poonomiral  rosl  oil 
ga.i  burner  ev*?r  known  has  b^en  patented  by 
I^eonnrd  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
invention  is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  u.^e#  Kits  *iny  wood  or  roal 
stove.  Heats  oven  ami  water-bark.  No 
}iriinin?,  no  roaring:,  no  carbon.  J ust  turn  a 
-valve  and  get  an  intense  l.eat  that  i*  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  burner  is  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
Mmd  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  you 
aeo  hww  it  works  before  deciding  to  keep  it. 
>  <*y   tor -free    literature,    which  ex- 

gtlains  all. 

rONOW  BURNER  CO. 

ir.-»       lurfibua  Ave.      Snn  Francisco,  Calif. 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


J 


[Editor's  Nolo  —  ORi'HAIlD  nnd  FARM  has 
arranged  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
rornell,  who  has  designed  and  executed  some 
of  the  most  pleasing  landscape  plans  to  be 
found    In  California.] 

TMK  laying  out  and  planting  of  the 
small  lot.  to  get  the  best  results,  is 
something  of  a  problem  that  is 
made  :he  m  re  com- 
plicated because  of 
the    limited  space 
within    which  one 
must  work.  Because 
it   is   a   small  lot, 
however,  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  neglect  in 
the  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  ob- 
jects which  are  to 
be  placed  upon  it. 

Ordinarily,  such  a 
piece  of  property  is 
rectangular,  lies  on 
level  ground  and  is 
hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  other  "*»-™  D  CORNELL 
houses  and  artificialities,  from  which  it 
is  impossible  to  escape.  These  inevita- 
ble and  inescapable  facts  and  obstacles 
must  be  frankly  admitted  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  area  made  to  recognize  and 
conform  with  them  if  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult is  to  be  obtained. 

In  this  brief  discussion  of  problems 
rind  their  solution  we  will  first  consider 
the  factor  of  utilities  and  of  environ- 
mental influences  over  which  the  lot 
nvner  has  no  control;  and  then  will  be 
considered  the  elements  of  beautifica- 
tion. 

ALLEY  IS  DISCARDED 

The  average  city  lot  of  today  presup- 
Doses  a  house  that  will  occupy  the  major 
portion  of  its  width,  and  a  garage  that 
must  be  tucked  away  somewhere  within 
the  remaining  space.  The  modern  Cali- 
fornia residential  subdivision  rarely  in- 
cludes alleys,  so  that  the  day  of  rear 
alleys  and  woodsheds  is  passing  rapidly 
and  will  not  be  considered  a  factor  in 
the  planning  of  the  small  lot. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  garage  at 
the  extreme  rear  of  the  lot  and  connect- 
ing it  to  the  front  street  with  an  atten- 
uated ribbon  of  concrete  that  serves  as 
a  driveway,  however,  is  a  surviving  relic 
of  the  days  and  habits  of  the  past  when 
a  rear  alley  and  its  rubbish  collection 
was  a  part  of  every  town  block.  If  is  a 
habit  which  we  are  outgrowing  as  we 
adapt  ourselves  to  modern  changes. 

The  custom  of  establishing  building 
and  -'set-back"  restrictions  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  but  it  has  sometimes  worked  a 
hardship  on  the  owner  and  lessened  his 
opportunities  for  home  gardening  by  the 
fact  that  his  house  must  be  placed  .10 
or  40  feet  behind  the  property  line.  It 
probably  also  has  created  a  certain 
habit  of  house  location  and  planting 
which  we  have  grown  to  accept  without 
particular  question  or  consideration. 

THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  European 
habit  of  placing  the  house  on  the  street 
line,  with  the  garden  at  the  rear,  an  ar- 
rangement that  permits  excellent  results 
in  planning  the  private  garden  for  fam- 
ily use.  A  compromise  of  this  old  coun- 
try custom  might  very  often  be  worked 
out  here  to  great  advantage  for  our 
small  lots. 

If  the  house  might  be  placed  relatively 


close  to  the  street,  with  the  garage 
either  on  the  street  line  or  at  the  same 
distance  back,  as  is  the  house,  its  ap- 
pearance might  be  made  very  attrac- 
tive, at  the  same  time  that  a  consider- 
able area  was  made  available  for  a  gar- 
den at  the  rear.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  about  the  only  one  that  will  permit  of 
any  privacy  on  the  small  lot. 

With  neatness  of  arrangement  and  our 
modern  facilities  fur  sanitation,  it  is  not 
at  all  out  of  keeping  to  design  a  house 
on  such  a  small  lot.  so  that  its  kitchen 
and  service  quarters  are  on  the  street 
side,  while  the  living  room  opens  onto 
the  rear  with  its  garden.  With  thought 
and  artistry  in  the  design  and  plan, 
this  type  of  arrangement  may  be  made 
even  more  attractive  from  the  street 
than  is  the  customary  small  front  yard. 

The  garden  at  the  rear  would  take 
any  form  that  its  owner  and  designer 
preferred.  For  reasons  of  seclusion  and 
privacy  it  would  generally  be  enclosed 
by  a  wall.  It  would  have  flowers  and 
lawn,  trees  and  shrubs,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  as  the  taste  might  dictate:  and 
where  the  depth  of  the  lot  was  ample, 
might  be  divided  into  units  that  would 
include  all  of  these  different  things. 

The  planting  on  a  small  lot,  both  in 
the  rear  and  in  front,  should  serve  as  a 
decoration  to  the  house — not  as  the  pre- 
dominating and  overwhelming  factor  in 
the  development.  Too  often  we  over- 
plant.  The  lot  boundaries  are  definite 
and  very  limited.  There  is  not  room  for 
large  trees  nor  many  trees.  The  house, 
of  necessity,  is  the  dominant  motif  of 
the  picture.    It  should  be  so  recognized. 

A  COMMON  MISTAKE 

A  common  error  in  judgment  is  the 
planting  of  two  trees  or  palms  squarely 
in  the  center  of  the  very  small  open 
space  in  front  of  a  tiny  house.  Space 
composition  and  design  demand  that 
there  be  open  foreground  to  the  picture, 
that  trees  he  kept  at  the  sides  or  rear 
of  the  house  (if  there  be  room  for  them 
at  all),  that  flowers  and  shrubbery  be 
planted  at  the  sides  of  the  lot  and 
against  the  house  foundation.  If  you 
were  painting  a  picture  you  would  not 
hide  it  all  by  two  great  manses  of  foli- 
age directly  in  the  center  of  the  canvas. 
Why  do  that  same  thing  when  you  cre- 
ate a  picture  of  which  your  house  and 
yard  are  the  chief  elements? 

To  a  limited  extent,  which  increases 
in  scope  as  the  size  of  the  property  in- 
creases, objectionable  objects  which  are 
not  on  the  property  may  be  'screened 
from  the  view  from  windows  of  the 
house  and  from  the  garden.  Shrub- 
bery, trees,  fences,  lattices,  walls,  all 
may  serve  such  function  to  a  degree 
that  varies  with  each  problem.  Intelli- 
gent consideration  will  tell  one  the  ex- 
tent of  such  possibilities. 

The  placing  of  the  different  units 
which  compose  the,  development  of  a 
small  lot  might  be  likened  to  placing 
together  the  blocks  of  a  picture  puzzle. 
By  thoughtful  consideration  and  know- 
ing arrangement,  much  more  can  be 
evolved  from  the  home  garden  than  is 
ordinarily  the  case.  It  is  in  such  prob- 
lems that  the  landscape  architect  is 
trained,  but  the  home  owner,  even 
though  unable  to  afford  such  services, 
still  can  increase  the  beauty  and  ef- 
ficiency of  his  home  grounds  by  thought- 
ful consideration  for  their  use  and  ar- 
rangement. 


Four-inch  vitrified  sewer  pipe  connects 
the  house  plumbing  with  the  tank,  it 
should  have  a  fall  of  not  less  than  one 
inch  in  eight  feet.  The  joints  must  be 
cemented  water  tight.  There  must  be 
a  length  or  two  of  vitrified  pipe  to 
discharge  from  the  tank.  Further  dis- 
charge pipe  may  be  common  drain  tile. 
The  water  that  runs  away  is  harmless, 
but  it  is  better  to  not  let  it  run  ca 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  make  i 
good  subirrigation  water  for  the  gar- 
den.—H.  A.  SHEAR  R. 


How  to  Make  a  Simple  Septic  Tank 


A PROPERLY     constructed  septic 
tank  is  a  permanent  home  for 
two  forms  of  destructive  bacteria. 

Aerobic  bacteria  live  and  work  in 
the  first  compartment  and  enaerobic 
bacteria  in  the  second  comportment. 
We  do  not  know  whether  these  two 
near  relatives  keep  strictly  to  their 
own  sides  of  the  partition  or  whether 
they  "visit"  back  and  forth.  But  ex- 
periments show  that  two  compartment 
tanks  work  better  than  those  with  a 
single  compartment. 

The  first  compartment  receives  a 
little  air,  along  with  the  house  sewape, 
and  for  this  reason  there  should  >»i  a 
small  vent  through  a  half  inci  gas 
pipe  set  in  the  tank  cover. 

The  second  compartment  needs  nn 
ventilation  except  the  little  cracks  and 
openings  in  the  tank  cover. 

The  cover  should  be  of  two-inch  red- 
wood plank,  joints  being  covered  with 
redwood  battons  or  boards,  or  the 
planks  may  be  plastered  over  with  a 
layer  of  concrete  mortar.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  open  a  septic  tank.  When 
they  are  rightly  proportioned  and  t he 
joints  tight  enough  to  keep  out  dirt, 
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the  bacteria  will  take  the  poisons  out 
of  the  sewerage  for  many  years  with- 
out attention. 

There  should  be  enough  earth  over 
t he  top  of  the  tank  to  protect  it.  The 
position  and  surroundings  will  require 
more  cover  in  some  places  than  others. 
The  tank  should  be  several  feet  from 
the  house;  twenty  feet  might  be  taken 
as  a  general  rule,  but  there  must  he 
sufficient  fall  to  insure  good  drainage 


Fall  Calving  Desirable 

UXDER  most  conditions  on  the  dairy 
farm  fall  calving  is  desirable.  The 
calf  receives  milk  for  the  first  few 
months  of  its  life,  and  when  it  is  ready 
to  be  weaned  from  this  food,  good,  suc- 
culent pasture  is  available.  During  the 
winter  it  has  learned  to  eat  grain  and 
roughage,  while  it  has  been  getting 
whole  milk,  skim  -milk  or  milk  substi- 
tutes, and  when  grass  comes  it  can 
make  the  change  without  getting  a  set- 
back. 

There  is  another  advantage  In  fall 
calving,  as  the  cow  gives  the  largest 
flow  of  milk  at  the  season  when  prtOM 
are  usually  the  highest.  Also  calves  are 
at  the  right  age  so  that  if  well  developed 
they  may  be  bred  to  calve  in  the  fall. 
From  the  standpoint  of  profits  on  milk, 
local  conditions,  such  as  cost  of  feed 
and  price  of  milk  in  different  seasons, 
should  have  consideration. 


Poison  for  Tomato  Worms 

T^VO  of  the  principal  pests  in  Los  An- 
*■  gelea  Countyi  are  the  big  tomato 
worm  and  th«  corn  ear  worm.  The 
Farm  Adviser's  office  reports  good  con- 
trol of  these  worms  by  dusting  at  in- 
tervals with  a  mixture  of  one  part  finely 
powdered  lead  arsenate  to  four  parts  of 
hydrated  lime.  The  same  formula  is  ef- 
fective against  flea  beetles  and  certain 
other  insects  which  attack  the  young 
plants,  and  some  growers  of  quality 
shipping  tomatoes  are  commencing  to 
dust  shortly  after  "setting."  in  order  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  succession  of  pesta 
damaging  both  foliage  and  fruit. 

BILLIONS  OF  INDIAN  GOATS 

There  are  billions  of  milk  goats  In 
India,  according  to  C.  M.  Flanders,  su- 
perintendent of  markets  at  Bomlwiy. 
Most  of  the  animals  are  of  the  Surtl 
breed,  a  large,  white  goat.  Some 
strains  are  hornless.  Large  quantities 
of  goat"s  milk  are  used  in  making 
candy,  which  high -caste  natives  use 
for  food  while  taking  long  journeys, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  food 
cooked  by  a  member  of  the  same  caste. 

SPRAY     RESULTS  SATISFACTORY 

A  noticeable  decrease  in  prevalence 
of  peach  twig  borer  is  noted  in  orchards 
in  the  Burbank  and  Lankershim  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  California  as  a  result 
of  spray  applications  made  last  fall  for 
this  pest,  according  to  J.  B.  Marleau. 
Los  Angeles  County  Horticultural  In- 
spector. Orchards  which  were  badly  in- 
fested last  season  show  from  60  to  70 
per  cent  decrease  in  infestation  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 


BEES  GHT  "CRYING  MAD" 
Uncle  Levi,  colored  and  nearly  90.  wan 
employed  to  mow  the  grass  In  the 
apiary.  He  refused  to  use  any  protec- 
tion, asserting  that  bees  would  never 
sting  him.  However,  he  was  soon  glad 
to  don  a  bee  veil,  on  which  several 
angry  bees  soon  gathered.  After  listen- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  to  their  war-cry, 
Uncle  Levi  remarked: 

"Dem  little  bees  is  so  mad  dey's  just 
a-e'vin'  'cause  dey  cain't  get  at  me." 
—J.  D.  B. 


TURKEYS    IN    GLENN  COUNTY 

The  turkey  industry  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  in  <llenn  County. 
All  over  the  foothill  district  turkey 
coops  and  young  turkeys  are  in  evidence. 
Quite  a  few  growers  have  had  success 
with  Incubator  hatching. 


ENORMOUS  GRAPE  CROP 

According  to  an  estimate  of  R.  L. 
Nougaret.  at  least  60.000  cars  will  bo 
needed  to  handle  the   1923  California 

grape  crop. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  SECTION  OF  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Oak  Glen's  Top  Notch  Apples  Grow  Mile  High 


A  K  GLEN  CANYON.  San 
Bernardino  County,  has  an 
altitude  ranging  up  to  6000 
feet.  It  la  reached  by  a  good 
steep  road,  the  grade  in 
many  places  being  16  per 
cent.  The  surrounding 
mountains  attracted  a  hardy 
race  of  pioneers,  who  hewed 
homes  out  of  virgin  forests  and  planted 
Hpple  trees  which  have  borne  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit  for  nearly  60 
years. 

The  first  orchardlst  interviewed  was 
Frank  M.  Parrish.  His  parents,  In 
1853,  homesteaded  the  place  where  he 
now  lives.  For  years  this  section  was 
known  as  "Potato  Canyon,"  for  at 
first  potatoes  were  the  main  crop. 
Mother  Parrish,  who  Is  86,  tells  of 
those  early  days,  when  for  three  years 
she  was  the  only  white  woman  in  the 
Canyon. 

Mr.  Parrish  was  found  plowing  with 
one  horse  a  narrow  apple  orchard  be- 
tween the  road  and  a  towering  moun- 
tain. The  deep,  rich,  black  loamy  soil 
is  watered  from  mountain  springs. 
Thriftier  trees,  white  with  bloom,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  Parrish  Is 
a  quiet,  stalwart  man  radiating  energy 
— such  men  the  mountain  country 
breeds.  He  has  20  acres  in  apples,  his 
brother  John  15. 

MODERN  METHODS  FOLLOWED 

Modern  methods  of  long  pruning  and 
thorough  spraying  are  followed.  As 
we  stood  under  a  fine  old  Winesap, 
Parrish  said: 

"My  father  planted  this  tree  40 
years  ago.  Notice  how  sound  and  vig- 
orous it  is.  It  bears  full  crops  every 
year  and  requires  many  props  to  keep 
the  limbs  from  breaking  down.  Last 
fall  we  picked  50  boxes  of  apples  from 
this  tree.  The  average  yield  of  our 
40-year-old  Winesaps  last  year  was 
approximately  40  boxes." 

Thirty  acres  of  such  heavy  yielding 
apples  would  seem  enough  for  one  man 
to  look  after,  but  we  found  Frank  Par- 
rish, with  the  spirit  and  faith  of  his 
father,  clearing  more  land  for  additional 
plantings.  Apple  trees  at  Oak  Olen 
begin   bearing   In    their   eighth  year. 


By  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 


Parrish  is  now  in  his  prime  and  hopes 
to  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  to  pass  the  apple  business  on  to  his 
children. 

The  Parrish es  have  their  own  pack- 
ing plant.  The  wholesale  dealer  buys 
the  harvested  crop,  packs  It  and  hauls 
it  to  market.  The  elevation  of  the  Par- 
rish orchard  is  4367  feet.  Mr.  Parrish 
brought  out  some  Rome  Beauties  from 
the  packing  house,  in  the  same  box  In 
which  they  were  picked  last  fall.  They 
were  then — May  1 — apparently  as 
sound  as  when  picked.  Score  one  for 
high  altitude  apples.  No  cold  storage 
required. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  Lukens 
ranch  at  the  top  of  the  grade.  Eleva- 
tion, 5000  feet.  The  farm  comprises 
75  acres,  16  of  which  are  In  23-year-old 
apple  trees.  H.  C.  Hannah,  the  present 
owner,  recently  purchased  this  ranch. 
He  and  his  wife  and  son  left  Los  An- 
geles and  are  finding  health,  content- 
ment and  a  competency  In  Oak  Glen. 

This  orchard  produced  13,000  boxes 
of  apples  last  fall.     Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  trees  are  Romes;  the  rest 
are  Winesaps,  Winter  Pearmalns.  De- 
licious.     Hoover,      Maidens  Blush, 
Wealthy,  Ben  Davis  and  Mammoth 
Black  Twig.   Next  to  the  Hannah 
ranch  is  the  75-acre  apple  or- 
chard of  Isaac  Ford.  This 
Is  one  of  the  older  plant- 
ings. Mr.  Ford-  has  a 
modern  packing 
house  and  mar- 
kets his  own 


Farther  along  the  road,  still  at  the 
5000 -foot  level,  we  came  to  the  most 
extensive  of  all  the  Oak  Glen  orchards, 
H.  L.  Rivers',  which  comprises  140 
acres  of  Romes,  Winesaps,  Pearmalns, 
Delicious  and  Arkansas  Blacks.  The 
manager,  H.  B.  Saunderson.  told  us 
that  the  aim  in  Oak  Glen  was  to  plant 
the  late/  blooming  varieties  in  order 
to  lessen  the  hazard  of  April  frosts. 
lMt  fall.  In  the  midst  of  the  apple 
harvest,  they  had  five  inches- of  snow. 
It  did  not  remain  long,  however.  It 
is  this  sort  of  "crimpy"  weather  that 
puts  the  twang  and  flavor  in  Oak 
Glen  apples. 

The  Rivers  packing  plant  is  modern 
in  every  particular.    The  grader  has  a 


daily  capacity  of  1000  boxes.  The 
apples  from  this  big  orchard  are  packed 
here  and  in  addition  the  crops  from 
some  smaller  orchards.  Another  grader, 
which  will  double  the  present  capacity 
of  the  plant,  is  being  installed.  The 
apple  harvest  and  packing  follows  the 
citrus  season,  therefore  the  Rivers 
plant  gets  the  cream  of  the  workers 
from  the  orange  and  lemon  groves. 
Saunderson  claims  that  good  lemon 
packers  are  best  "hands"  with  apples. 

As  we  left  Oak  Glen,  going  toward 
Beaumont,  we  passed  the  place  of  an- 
other pioneer,  Joe  Wllshire,  who  was 
not  at  home.  Oak  Glen  folks  revere 
this  and  other  pioneers,  who  blazed  the 
way  for  the  contentment  and  prosper- 
ity which  is  the  present  happy  portion 
of  this  mountain  orchard  district. 


Growing  Good  Globe  Artichokes 


THE  globe  artichoke  will  thrive  on 
any  well-prepared  garden  soil.  It 
responds  well  to  heavy  manuring  and  is 
thereby  'benefited,  both  in  the  tender- 
ness of  buds  and  the  multiplication  of 
bearing  sterna.  Barnyard  manure  may 
be  applied  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  early  in  the 
rainy  season  or  in  late  summer. 

Artichokes  grow  readily  from  seed, 
which  may  be  planted  either  In  boxes  or 
the  open  ground  In  September,  If  irriga- 
tion la  available;  if  not,  sow  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  ground  is  deeply  mois- 
tened by  rain.  The  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  when  six  or  eight  Inches 
high,  to  a  permanent  place  whenever 
the  ground  is  suitable,  the  same  season. 

Transplanted  seedlings  usually  bear 
within  a  year.  But  there  Is  so  much 
variation  in  plants  grown  from  seed 
that  this  method  is  not  advocated. 
Plants  grown  from  parts  of  old  plants 
of  good  type  are  preferred.  Artichokes 
grow  readily  from  suckers  detached 
from  the  root  crown.  The  latter  furnish 
an  excellent  means  of  multiplication 
and  should  be  secured  by  first  uncover- 


ing the  stool,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  new  shoots  with  well  devel- 
oped leaves.  Remove  the  shoots  care-, 
fully  with  a  knife  or  sharp  gouge,  so  as 
to  take  a  small  part  of  the  parent  root 
at  base  of  the  shoot. 

Many  plants  can  thus  be  taken  from 
a  single  root-crown  and  a  few  of  the 
best  shoots  left  for  growth.  Shorten  the 
leaves  on  these  suckers  somewhat,  to 
reduce  evaporation  until  the  new  roots 
are  formed.  These  sprouts  can  be 
planted  at  once  In  a  permanent  place 
whenever  the  ground  is  moist.  The  old 
stool  will  continue  bearing  for  many 
years.  In  the  milder  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia artichoke  suckers  can  be  trans- 
planted best  during  the  winter,  from 
December  to  February. 

ALLOW  PLENTY  OF  ROOM 

So  free  is  the  growth  of  the  plant  In 
California  it  Is  better  to  give  it  plenty 
of  distance;  three  feet  apart  in  rows 
which  are  four  or  five  feet  apart  is  not 
too  much  room.  As  the  plant  Is  high 
and  rather  dense,  the  rows  should  be 
placed  In  the  background  of  the  small 


garden.  Its  use  as  an  ornamental  hedge 
or  screen  is  recommended,  providing 
the  ground  is  kept  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated. A  row  of  the  plants  along  an 
irrigation  ditch  is  usually  very  desir- 
able, both  for  use  and  beauty. 

The  flower  buds  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  formed  and 
before  the  scales  open.  In  this  condi- 
tion they  are  more  tender  and  a  larger 
portion  of  the  scale  is  edible.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  open  the 
growth  of  the  shoots  from  below  is 
checked  of  stopped.  Hence,  prompt 
cutting  Insures  a  larger  bearing  season. 

As  other  vegetables  become  available 
artichokes  should  be  allowed  to  make 
free  top  growth  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  roots  for  the  next  season.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  plants  should 
be  cut  back  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  dry  up  for  a  few  weeks. 
During  July,  start  irrigating  and  culti- 
vating to  force  good  growth  through 
the  fall.' 

The  variety  chiefly  grown  in  Califor- 
nia is  the  Large  Green  Paris,  a  vigorous 
grower,  yielding  buds  of  large  size  with 
scales  very  fleshy  at  the  base  and  set 
In  a  broad,  fleshy  receptable.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  discriminate  against  poor 
seedlings. 


Philippine  Cattle  Pay  Well 

CATTLE  raising  In  the  Philippines  is 
very  profitable,  according  to  Frank 
C.  Gearhart,  former  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  graduate,  who  Frank  Carpen- 
ter says  is  getting  rich  raising  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs  in  that  tropical  country. 

Cattle  grow  and  fatten  every  month 
of  the  year  on  the  broad  plains  of  public 
land,  which  can  be  leased  for  a  nominal 
sum.  Zebus  are  Imported  from  India 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  rinderpest,  a 
common  bovine  disease. 


THE  various  ways  in  which  radio 
might  be  used  to  help  farmers  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

By  enabling  him  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  market,  the  radio  receiving 
set  may  be  to  the  farmer  what  the 
stock  "ticker"  is  to  the  speculator  in 
agricultural  products. 

During  the  harvest  season  radio 
might  serve  to  keep  the  farmer  in  touch 
with  the  available  labor  supply. 

In  case  of  a  serious  epidemic  among 
livestock,  which  calls  for  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  radio  could 
be  very  effective  in  transmitting  direc- 
tions for  the  control  of  the  disease, 
when  it  is  impracticable  to  consult  a 
remote  authority  or  digest  printed 
pamphlets. 

Radio  provides  the  cheapest  form  of 
community  entertainment.  The  Wash- 
ington State  Grange  Is  planning  to  In- 
stall radio  receiving  sets  in  each  of 
their  220  grange  buildings. 

Radio  might  be  used  to  spread 
among  farmers  the  technical  Instruc- 
tion offered  by  agricultural  colleges. 
The  short  course  student  might  thereby 
be  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  at 
home. 

Sermons  and  church  music  are  be- 
ing broadcasted  among  many  farmers, 
who  find  this  a  convenient  way  of 
profiting  by  religious  services.  The 
latter  may  thus  be  brought  to  small 
communities  which  are  unable  to  sup- 
port a  resident  minister. 

Desert  Yields  Good  Crops 

THREE  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  at  the 
first  cutting  was  secured  by  A.  W. 
Cole  on  his  ranch  near  Hesperla.  in  the 
desert  district  of  Riverside  County. 

Mr.  Cole  also  grows  Sudan  grass 
seven  feet  high;  feterita,  nine  feet; 
durum  wheat,  six  feet;  watermelons 
weighing  up  to  40  pounds;  tomatoes 
worth  $600  per  acre,  at  two  cents  a 
pound;  beans,  onions,  carrots  and  other 
vegetables  of  the  highest  quality. 

Water  for  Irrigation  is  pfimped  from 
wells  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
and  Is  sufficiently  pure  to  use  In  elec- 
tric storage  batteries. 

HEAVIE8T  WHEAT  YIELD 

The  heaviest  yield  of  wheat  ever  re- 
corded by  a  U.  S.  Federal  or  State  Ex- 
periment Station  was  grown  at  Davis, 
Cal.,  in  1917.  It  was  of  the  Chul 
variety,  unlrrigated,  and  yielded  92.6 
bushels  per  acre.  The  second  largest 
crop  was  also  raised  at  Davis,  being 
Mexican  wheat,  91.2  bushels  per  acre 
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Pistachio  Nuts,  Limes  and  Water  for  Oranges 


New  California  Nut 

I  HE  pistachio  la  mm  of  the  fin- 
eat  flavored  nuts.  Those  Im- 
ported from  Europe  retail  for 
more  than  a  dollar  a  pound. 
There  la  no  good  reason  why 
California  should  not  p.*bduce 
all  the  pistachios  consumed  in 
the  United  States. 
The  required  climatic  conditions  are 
about  the  same  as  for  the  olive  and 
pomegranate.  Being  a  native  of  dry  In- 
terior regions,  the  pistachio  does  not  re- 
quire irrigation,  provided  the  soil  is 
deep  enough  to  store  up  a  winter  rain- 
fall of  12  or  more  inches  and  it  la  culti- 
vated during  the  summer  to-  conserve 
soli  moisture. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  good  land 
along  the  foothills  which  can  never  be 
supplied  with  water.  At  present  this 
land  la  for  the  moat  part  used  to  grow 
barley  hay,  which  yields  a  very  small 
profit.  Such  lands,  where  the  soil  is 
two  or  three  feet  deep  and  level  enough 
to  cultivate  with  a  tractor,  are  well 
suited  to  pistachio  culture  on  a  dry 
farm  basis. 

SMALL  PLANTINGS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

There  are  a  few  small  plantings  of 
pistachios  already  in  bearing  In  Stanis- 
laus and  Sacramento  Counties.  Occa- 
sional trees,  usually  seedlings,  are 
grown  In  various  parts  of  the  State. 
When  budded,  the  tree  does  not  stow 
very  large  and  Is  well  suited  to  plant  - 
in*  In  yards. 

The .  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
commercial  planting  of  pistachios  Is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  adequate  sup- 
ply of  budded  trees  in  California.  The 
nurserymen  will  not  bother  to  grow  a 
supply  of  these  trees  until  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  them,  and  no  de- 


This  pistachio  tree  is  growing 
in   a   hard-trodden  school 
yard  near  Fresno,  with- 
out irrigation.  It 
is  a  native  of 
dry  interior 
regions  and 
will    do  well 
where  there  is  a 
foot  or  more  of 
annual  rainfall  and 
the  soil  is  cultivated. 


Half-grown  pistachio  nuts  at  Elk  Grove.  The  mature 
nuts  retail  for  more  than  a  dollar  a  pound  and  the 
flavor  is  considered  the  finest. 


grower,  to  reach  the  mar- 
ket between  November  1 
and  December  IS. 
The  lime  orchard  has  received  the 
same  cultural  treatment  as  the  orange 
grove  which  It  adjoins.    Mr.  Marks  be- 
lieves the  lime  trees  will  have  longer 
productive  life  than  the  oranges. 
PERSIMMONS  ALSO  PROFITABLE 
In  addition  to  this  specialty,  Marks 
Brothers  have  a  few  persimmon  trees 
which  have  been  very  profitable.  Two 
acres  yield  an  average  of  10M  small 
boxes  (the  4  by  8  by  12  slse).  and  brine; 
$1.75  to  11  t  box.     Shipped  from  the 
first  to  the  fifteenth  of  September,  these 
persimmons  are  said  to  come  in  earlier 
than  any  others  grown  for  the  San 
Francisco  market.   A  few  consignments 
have  been  sent  to  Los  Angeles,  while  60 
Itoxes  sent  by  express  to  Denver  as  an 
experiment  brought  11.60  net  Inst  year. 

About  76  acres  of  foothill  land  is  In- 
cluded In  the  two  ranches  controlled  by 
this  company.  Oranges  constitute  the 
principal  crop. 

By  reversing  the  order  of  letters  In 
the  name  of  the  ranch  (Ak-8ar-Ben) 
we  learn  where  the  owners  made  their 
home  before  coming  to  California  18 
years  ago.  They  have  found  fruit  grow- 
ing profitable  In  this  comparatively 
front-free  district  of  Tulare  County.— 
J.  C.  K. 


Mutual  Irrigation 

THE  Asuaa  Irrigation  Company,  a  co- 
operative concern  controlling  MM 
acres  mostly  orange  orchards  In  Loa 
Angeles  County,  Is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful mutual  wa>ter  companies  In  the 
State.  Water  la  furnished  at  a  cost  of 
only  $10  per  acre  per  year.  This  stun 
pays  for  the  use  of  the  irrigating  works 
owned  by  the  company,  the  water  Itself 
being  appurtenant  to  the  land  and  free 
to  the  uwasaa  thereof. 

Like  most  farmers*  co-operative  or- 
ganizations, this  one  had  to  conduct 
a  long,  hard  campaign  to  convince  land- 
owners of  the  advantage  of  becoming 
members.  Practically  all — about  260— 
now  belong  to  the  company. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  original  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  $160,000  had  been  re- 
duced to  $00,000.  The  liabilities  of  the 
company  now  amount  to  only  $40,000, 
with  twelve  years  to  pay. 

The  property  of  the  company  consists 
of  water  taken  from  the  Baa  Gabriel 
River,  eight  miles  from  the  Irrigation 
district;  four  wells,  with  a  pumping 
capacity  of  1200  miner's  Inches;  con- 
crete pipe  lines  and  two  concrete  reser- 
voirs, one  10  feet  deep  and  M0  feet  In 
diameter. 

The  latter  Is  located  three  miles 
route  east  of  ft  mm  and  holds  more  than 
a  million  barrels  of  water,  enough  to 
cover  twenty -nine  acres  a  foot  deep.  It 
can  be  filled  in  two  days.  An  Inclined 
driveway  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  for  use  In  removing  the  silt, 
a  kind  of  talc,  which  is  deposited  on 
th»  floor  of  the  reservoir  to  a  depth  of 
one  to  two  Inches  per  year. 

FILL  NATURAL  RB8BRVOIR 

After  the  water  clears  In  the  spring 
It  Is  turned  onto  a  tract  of  gravelly, 
brushy  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yon, filling  the  interstices  of  the  rocks. 
From  this  natural  reservoir  the  water  Is 
pumped  out  as  needed. 

Early  la  the  spring,  when  only  part 
of  the  water  Is  needed  by  the  district, 
owners  of  outside  land  lower  down  use 
the  waste  water.  Permlslson  to  use  this 
water  Is  never  granted  because  of  the 
danger  of  the  users  thereby  acquiring 
riparian  rights.  Head -shaking,  however, 
is  always  accompanied  by  eye-winking, 
which  results  In  mutual  understanding 
of  the  situation. 

Pour  other  companies  use  San  Gabriel 
River  water — Asuaa  Agricultural  Com- 
pany. Covlna  District  and  Axusa  City 
and  Stauson  Estate.  In  early  days  there 
were  many  bitter  water  fights  between 
Covlna  and  Asuaa  people.  At  one  time 
the  leaders  of  both  districts  were  ar- 
rested and  locked  In  the  Axusa  Jail. 

The  Axusa  gang  succeeded  in  break- 
ing Jail  and  Immediately  went  to  the 
headgate.  where  with  shotguns  they  de- 
fled  the  Covlna  bunch  after  the  latter 
were  released  and  had  followed  their 
competitors  to  the  canyon.  The  dis- 
puted water  rights  have  long  since  been 
legally  adjudicated  and  the  orange 
orchardists  of  today  enjoy  recalling  the 
struggles  of  olden  times.— O.  H.  BARN  - 
HILL 


mand  can  be  expected  as  long  as  there 
are  so  few  pistachio  trees  in  the  State 
that  the  general  public  knows  little 
about  them. 

What  Is  needed  In  order  to  get  pis- 
tachio culture  started  is  for  some  broad- 
minded  person  to  have  some  trees 
grown  on  contract  and  make  a  small 
commercial  planting  in  some  fairly  con- 
spicuous place,  where  many  would  take 
an  interest  in  watching  development  -6f 
the  grove. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  propagating  a  few  trees 
of  the  choicest  European  varieties. 
These  are  distributed  each  year  to  se- 
lected individuals,  who  will  give  them 
proper  care  and  furnish  budding  wood 
when  desired.  This  is  a  slow  process, 
but  will  In  time  result  in  enough  bear- 
ing trees  scattered  through  the  State  to 
develop  a  commercial  Interest  In  the 
growing  of  this  fine  nut  crop. — J.  E. 
COIT. 


Likes  Lime  Growing 

SPECIALIZING  In  the  production  of 
lime* — one  of  California's  least 
generally  grown  citrus  crops — 
Marks  Brothers  of  Lemoncove,  CaL. 
have  achieved  signal  success. 

Five  acres  of  this  fruit  produces  an- 
nually about  7M  "Los  Angeles  lug 
boxes**  of  marketable  product,  selling  at 
from  $2.60  to  $4  a  box.  depending  upon 
quality  and  price  fluctuations.  There 
is  comparatively  a  limited  demand  for 
limes,  the  Haiti  variety  being  perhaps 


the  best  seller  on  local  markets.  Marks 
Brothers'  "Ak-Sar-Ben"  ranch  has  es- 
tablished a  special  trade  through  a  San 
Francisco  commission  firm,  and  finds 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  annual 
product  of  the  lime  orchard.  These 
producers  believe  It  would  be  unwise 
to  contemplate  extensive  commercial 
planting  without  making  sure  of  prof- 
itable distribution. 

The  trees,  which  are  seven  to  eight 
years  old,  are  rather  small  as  compared 
with  oranges  and  lemons  of  the  same 
age.  but  are  vigorous  and  well-formed. 
They  commenced  to  bear  the  third  year, 
according  to  the  owners,  and  since  have 
been  as  profitable  as  Valencia  oranges. 

The  orchard  never  has  been  fumi- 
gated or  sprayed,  asserts  Mr.  William 
Marks,  and  the  trees  seem  to  be  har- 
dier than  lemons  or  oranges.  This 
grower  emphasizes,  however,  the  neces- 
sity for  planting  in  frost  I  ess  arena 
"The  lime  is  more  susceptible  to  frost 
Injury  than  either  the  lemon  or  orange.** 
he  asserts,  "and  must  be  planted  In 
thermal  belts  in  the  foothills.  Valley 
plantings  may  be  doomed  to  failure" 

The  limes  ripen  with  the  navel  or- 
anges in  the  fall  and  are  picked  In  No- 
vember or  December.  The  fruit  must 
ripen  on  the  tree.  Mr.  Marks  points  out. 
Limes  should  not  be  picked  until  mature 
or  they  will  shrivel  and  turn  black,  he 
says.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  put  the 
limes  through  a  curing  process. 

Another  market  factor,  also,  must  he 
considered:  Since  small  lemons,  of 
which  large  numbers  are  marketed  later 
in  the  season,  affect  the  price  for  limes, 
it  Is  desirable,  points  out  this  successful 


Although  this  cement  reservoir  holds  more  than  a  million 
barrels  of  water,  it  can  be  filled  in  three  days.  The  driveway 
is  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  sediment. 


Hill  Top  Fruit  Growing  Without  Irrigation 


Profits  in  a  Nutshell 

IN  describing  the  methods  and  theories  of  a  conserva- 
tive, practical  almond  grower,  perhaps  we  shall  ex- 
plode some  of  the  bubbles  blown  by  real  estate  promo- 
ters. But  every  fruit  producer  will  find  much  of  value 
and  interest  in  the  experiences  of  this  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  rancher,  who  is  achieving  big  things  in  a  dis- 
trict where  many  popular  theories  have  been  scrapped. 

— The  Editor. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


HE  Paso  Robles  district  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  is  fairly 
Uttered  with  shattered  theo- 
ries. They  have  been  dropped 
by  University  professors,  dirt 
farmers,  soil  "experts,"  nur- 
serymen and  various  types  of 
"authorities." 

For  here,  in  one  of  Califor- 
nia's most  beautiful  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, soils  which  competent  chemists 
analyzed  as  practically  worthless  for 
almond  production  are  yielding  tre- 
mendous crops  of  nuts;  valleys  have 
been  shunned  and  the  very  tops  of  the 
hills  planted  to  fruit;  "dry''  farming 
has  succeeded  where  irrigation  was 
deemed  essential.  In  fact,  many  per- 
fectly good  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  cast  into  the  community  junk 
pile. 

Paso  Robles  is  by  no  means  the  only 
almond  section  of  California.  San  Luis 
Obispo,  it  is  true,  has  a  larger  acreage 
of  bearing  and  non-bearing  almond 
trees  than  any  other  county,  but  the 
production  is  said  to  be  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  State.  Sacra- 
mento is  the  site  of  the  main  packing 
plant  of  the  Associated  Almond  Grow- 
ers and  much  of  the  production  is  con- 
centrated in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

But  Paso  Robles  does  claim  the  larg- 
est individual  planting  of  almonds  in 
California,  that  of  G.  N.  Talbot.  This 
grower  has  some  650  acres  in  orchards. 
3  to  9  years  old,  and  his  crop  this  year 
is  expected  to  bring  more  than  $40,000. 

FACTORS  OF  SUCCESS 

Talbot's  success  is  based  upon  three 
main  factors:  Low  priced  land,  free- 
dom from  frost,  no  irrigation  expense. 
Add  to  these,  intelligent  interplantins 
of  varieties,  businesslike  management, 
and  co-operative  marketing,  and  you 
will  have  a  formula  that  seems  to  yield 
real  results. 

Formerly  a  lumber  dealer  in  Nebraska 
Talbot  came  to  California  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago  and  tried  numerous 
enterprises,  none  of  which  promised 
success.  Land  values,  he  felt,  were  too 
high.  He  traveled  about  the  State  look- 
ing for  a  suitable  location  for  almond 
production,  in  which  he  had  been  inter- 
ested for  years. 

Finally  he    was    attracted    to  Paso 


Robles  and  found  he  could  buy  timbered 
land  for  aa  little  as  $30  an  acre.  (This 
was  some  ten  years  ago.)  Courage  and 
vision  were  required  to  clear  the  rolling 
hills  of  their  oaks  and  brush,  but  after 
months  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
Talbot  and  his  crew  finally  prepared 
and  planted  to  almonds  some  200  acres. 
The  owner  spent  hours  in  the  rain  that 
first  winter  directing  his  men  and  even 
swinging  an  ax  himself.  The  young 
orchards  were  started  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  raw,  uncleared  land  in  other  dis- 
tricts. 

He  had  selected  his  site  against  the 
advice  of  soil  experts  and  even  after  he. 
had  planted  his  orchards,  and  had  the 
soil  analyzed,  was  told  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly succeed  with  almonds.  But  he 
sent  in  another  soil  sample  taken  from 
beneath  an  enormous  old  shade  tree 
which  he  found  loaded  with  the  nuts 
and  received  the  same  negative  report. 
Thereafter  he  felt  more  encouraged. 

LAY  OF  LAND  IMPORTANT 

"I  selected  my  land  only  after  careful 
study  of  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try," said  Talbot.  "Cold  air  flows  down- 
ward Into  the  valleys  which  have  no 
drainage.  I  came  west  towards  the 
ocean  where  I  would  have  both  eleva- 
tion and  drainage,  making  sure  there 
was  no  pocket  to  catch  the  cold  drafts 
from  the  higher  .points.  I  had  a  theory 
also  that  the  occasional  ocean  fogs 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  trees.  At  nny 
rate,  we  have  not  had  to  spray  so  far 
and  our  orchards  seem  to  be  unusually 
hardy." 

The  average  rainfall  on  the  ranch  is 
about  25  Inches.  The  soil  has  a  peculiar 
sponge-like  property,  particularly  on 
the  hills,  and  seems  to  soak  up  and  hold 
the  moisture.  The  soil  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  limestone  and  feldspar,  with 
clay,  forming  a  rich  loam. 

The  annual  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  Tal- 
bot orchards  is  only  about  $15  an  acre. 
This  includes  annual  cultivation  and 
general  pruning  of  all  trees  over  four 
years  old.  every  third  year.  Severe  cut- 
ting back  is  taboo:  in  fact,  only  "thin- 
ning" is  practiced.  "I  could  spend  a 
good  deal  more  money  on  upkeep."  the 
owner  admits,  "but  I  am  running  this 
property  as  a  business  proposition  and 


Falling 
upon  a 
sheet,  the 
nuts  are 
poured 
into  bags. 
The  Talbot 
crop  this 
year  is 
expected 
to  break 
all  records. 


An  almond  orchard 
in  bloom  is  a  bower 
of  beauty. 


al>rkl  Moulin  pbnto 


much  as  I  would  like  to  have  every  tree 
perfectly  shaped  and  every  weed  eradi- 
cated. I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be 
justified  In  carrying  cultural  practices 
beyond  the  necessary  limit." 

One  of  the  most'  Important  precau- 
tions In  almond  planting  Is  to  mix 
varieties  which  are  inter-fertile.  Talbot 
baa  Nonpareils,  I.  X.  L.'s,  Ne  Plus  Ul- 
tras and  Drakes.  The  University  of 
California  during  recent  years  has  done 
valuable  work  in  establishing  facts 
about  sterility  and  interpollination  of 
almonds,  and  has  Issued  a  bulletin  on 
the  subject  which  Is  available  for  free 
distribution.  One  fact  learned  by  costly 
experience  Is  that  varieties  planted  for 
pollinlzatlon  must  cover  the  full  bloom- 
ing period  of  the  trees. 

"The  almond,  I  believe.  Is  the  touchi- 
est crop  grown  In  California"  asserts 
the  Paso  Roblea  planter.  "By  this  I 
mean  every  condition  must  be  right  or 
It  la  impossible    (Continued  on  Pops  t) 
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Red  Spider  Injury  a  Factor  to  Be  Reckoned  With 

Damage  by  Pest  JVM  Reduce  Size  of  Fruit  This  Season  as  JVell  as  V olume 
of  Next  Year's  Crop — Summer  Control  Important 


HE  necessity  for  producing 
fruit  of  better  size  and  quality 
should  be  apparent  to  every 
grower.  We  are  being  re- 
minded constantly  of  this 
situation. 

It  is  particularly  necessary 
in  the  case  of  fruits  that  are  canned  or 
dried  to  recognize  or  eliminate  when- 
ever possible,  factors  tending  to  reduce 
size.  During  the  past  season,  tons  and 
tons  of  small  fruit 
went  into  cans  and 
on  the  drying  trays, 
as  a  result  of  which 
the  industry  now  is 
suffering  from  an 
oversupply.  This 
low  grade  fruit 
)L.  y  proved    not  worth 

k      jflH    ,s  l't tlo  demand 

jgjm    I    it  :<t  price. 
jkI^^^H      Of   various  fac- 
I   tors   affecting  the 
crop,     the  foliage 

PROFESSOR   WELDON    „f   the   tree   pla.VS  a 

very  important  part.  Since  practi- 
cally all  %f  the  plant  food  must  be 
elaborated  in  the  leaves,  anything  which 
Interferes  with  leaf  growth  is  detri- 
mental to  the  development  of  both 
tree  and  fruit* 

SEVERAL  SPECIES  INJURIOUS 

One  of  the  most  common  pests  that 
feeds  upon  the  leaves  during  the  active 
growing  season,  is  red  spider.  While  we 
are  In  the  habit  of  using  this  term  with- 
out any  thought  of  the  different  species, 
it  is  true  that  several  species  are  re- 
sponsible for  injury-  boj.h  to  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruits. 

Two  in  particular  damage  the  decidu- 
ous trees;  these  are  known  commonly, 
as  the  Brown  Mite  and  the  Two-Spotted 
Mite.  On  citrus  trees  a  third  species, 
which  usually  is  described  as  the  Citrus 
Mite,  may  be  present. 

The  occurrence  of  red  spider  of  any 
■pecie.s  in  the  orchard  during  the  sum- 
mer time  may.  not  be  easily  detected 
when  the  pest  first  appears.  After  it 
has  been  feeding  for  some.  time,  how- 
ever, the  leaves  will  show  a  character- 
istic yellowish  mottled  appearance. 
Usually  the  first  signs  of  damage  are 
noticeable  on  the  inside  of  the  tree  and 


Bv  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 


Pomologist,  Chat  fey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture,  Contributing  Editor  of 
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low  down.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a 
fine  web  spun  over  the  surface  of  the 
affected  leaves — depending  upon  which 
species  is  present. 

The  Brown 
Mite  does 
not  spin 
any  web 
while  the 
Two  -  Spot- 
t  e  d  Mite 
does.  The 
former  spe- 
cies is  very 
apt  to  ap- 
pear early 
in  the  sea- 
son, shortly 
after 
growth 
starts, 
while  the 
latter  usu- 
ally begins 
its  work 
late  in  June 
or  early  in 
July  and 
may  not 
become 
a  b  u  ndanl 
until  Au- 
gust or  Sep- 
tember. 

The  1  n- 
Jury  caused 
by  the  two 
spec  i  e  s  Is 
almost 
i  d  e  n  t  ical, 
and  control 
m  e  a  s  u  res 
are  desir- 
able when- 
ever there 
is  a  serious 
infesta.ti  o  n 
of  either. 

/ii  order 
to  nee  these 
little  7nites 
on  the  fo- 
liage, it  is 
n  e  c  cssaru 
to  us e  a 
small  hand 
lens.  Every 
fruit  grouper 
WOUld    do  well 


Methods  of  Detection 
and  Control 

HIGH  LIGHTS  IN  PROFESSOR  WELDON' S 
IMPORTANT  AND  HELPFUL  ARTICLE: 

(1)  Any  species  of  red  spider  may  be  con- 
trolled during  the  summer  by  means  of  sul- 
phur sprays.  Detailed  explanation  of  methods 
is  given. 

(2)  Small  fruit  and  weak  buds  result  from 
red  spider  attack.  Early  "symptoms"  are  de- 
scribed. 

(3)  Any  pest  which  interferes  with  the 
functions  of  the  foilage  is  dangerous.  Red 
spider  hinders  elaboration  of  plant  food. 

(4)  The  two  species  which  commonly  attack 
deciduous  fruits  are  Brown  Mite  and  Two- 
Spotted  Mite. 

(5)  Adequate  irrigation  is  an  important 
factor  in  preventing  mite  injury. 


Typical  appearance  or  aduit  female  and  rag  of 
tlie  three  aperies  of  red  spiders.  Left  to  right: 
Common  red  spider  or  ttro-spotted  mite;  brown 
mill  :  <itrnx  mite.  (After  De  Ong's  Bulletin 
d}7.  University  of  California.) 


to  purchase  a  suitable 
magnifying  glass  which  often  uiU  reveal 


the  presence  of  insects  or  mites  that 
could  not  possibly  be  detected  with  the 
naked  eye. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  worst 
red  s  p  i  der 
infestations 
occur  in  or- 
c  h  a  r  d  s 
which  have, 
become  very 
dry.  Irriga- 
tion, there- 
fore, is  one 
of  the  best 
r  e  m  e  d  i  es 
for  these 
pests.  Or- 
c  h  a  r  d  s 
which  have 
received  an 
ample  sup- 
ply of  wa- 
ter through- 
out the  sea- 
son are  not 
apt  to  be 
s  e  r  i  o  u  sly 
t  r  o  u  b  I  ed. 
This  is  due 
not  to  any 
special  lik- 
ing on  the 
part  of  the 
spiders  for 
u  n  irrigated 
trees,  but 
rather  to 
the  fact 
that  an 
ad  uquate  1  y 
I  r  JT  I  S  ated 
tree  grows 
fairly  well 
in  spite  of 
their  at- 
tack. 

It    is  a 
c  o  m  m  o  n 
sight  in  the 
early  fall 
every  year 
to  wit- 
ness or- 
chards from 
which  most 
j    of  the  foli- 
I    age  has 
dropped 
is  this  true  of 
Such  a  condi- 


prematurely.  Especially 
almond  and  prune  trees. 


tion  is  anything  but  favorable,  and 
results  not  only  in  the  size  of  the  fruit 
for  the  season,  but  is  very  apt  also  to 
result  in  a  light  crop  the  next  season 
because  of  weakened   fruit  buds. 

What  is  true  of  the  almond  and  prune 
applies  to  a  certain  extent  to  many 
others  of  our  fruits.  Peaches  in  some 
sections  of  Southern  California  suffer 
annually  from  the  attack  of  red  spider, 
and  frequently  the  injury  is  so  severe 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  buds  to  ma- 
ture properly.  Weak,  sickly  trees  are 
the  re-sult  and  what  should  be  a  profit- 
able.orchard  may  become  of  little  value. 

In  cases  of  severe  infestation  such  as 
described  it  is  possible  to  treat  the 
trees  successfully  by  means  of  a  spray, 
using  some  form  of  sulphur,  which  is 
the  standard  remedy  for  red  spiders. 
Since  the  Brown  Mite  spends  the  winter 
on  our  fruit  trees  in  the  egg  stage,  it 
is  possible  often  to  control  this  species 
with  a  dormant  spray  of  lime  sulphur  at 
the  time  when  the  buds  are  swelling  in 
the  spring.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  that 
an  orchard  which  has  hud  the  lime  sul- 
phur treatment  develops  a  severe  infes^ 
tation  of  the  Brown  Mite. 

SUUPHUR  PASTE  RECOMMENDED 

No  matter  what  species  is  present 
during  the  summer  or  fall  months,  the 
treatment  is  the  same.  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  writer  there  is  noth- 
ing better  to  use.  than  one  of  the  forms 
of  sulphur  paste  that  are  sold  by  insec- 
ticide dealers  everywhere.  Ordinarily, 
two  kinds  are  available:  Atomic  Sulphur 
and  Milled  Sulphur. 

These  are,  similar  products  and  owe 
their  principal  value  to  the  fact  that 
the  sulphur  is  in  a  very  finely  ground 
form  and  readily  breaks  down  when  ap- 
plied to  the  trees  giving  off|a|gas|which 
kills  the  spiders.  Last  summer  a  num- 
ber of  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  On- 
tario were  sprayed  with  Atomic  sulpiaur, 
at  the  strength  of  10  pounds  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water.  Perfect  success  was  at- 
tained in  killing  both  species  of  mites, 
although  the.  weather  was  vei*y  warm  at 
the  time  of  application,  absolutely  no 
injury  was  done  to  trees  or  fruit. 

Some  growers  practice  dusting  trees 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Sometimes 
very  good  success  is  attained,  but  results 
have  not  been  uniformly  as  good  as  with 
the  sulphur  pastes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  any  form  of  sulphur  can  be  used 
successfully  in  red  spider  control. 


The  Future  of  Flower  Bulb  Growing  in  California 


COMMERCIAL  flower  bulb  growing 
in  the  United  States  was  given  a 
wonderful  impetus  by  Quarantine 
37,  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1919.  This  provides  for 
the,  absolute  quarantine  of  all  bulbs  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  propagating  stock 
of  each  variety  is  built  up  in  this  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  no  bulbs  can  be 
shipped  into  this  country  at  all  with- 
out special  permit,  and  this  permit  is 
given  only  for  small  quantities  of  certain 
varieties  of  which  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient supply  on  hand  here  for  propa- 
gation purposes. 

There  is  more  or  less  criticism  of  the 
quarantine  law,  but  much  of  it  comes 
from  persons  who  have  made  their  live- 
lihood handling  foreign  bulbs  and  natu- 
rally resent  the  dying  out  of  their  busi- 
ness as  our  growers  supply  the  trade. 

The  first  plant  quarantine  act  by  Con- 
gress became  effective  in  1912.  For 
•even  years  thereafter  plants  were 
allowed  entry  into  this  country  only 
after  careful  inspection.  In  spite  of  all 
the  precautions  that  could  be  taken 
during  this  period,  there  were  3161  in- 
fected shipments,  all  of  which  had  been 
certified  as  clean.  The  different  kinds 
of  Insect  pests  from  each  country' ranged 
from  twelve  from  Germany  to  148  from 
Holland. 

The  quarantine  law  was  not  passed 
to  subsidize  an  American  industry,  but 
to  protect  all  of  our  farmers  from  the 
danger  of  importing  new  and  deadly 
pests  and  diseases.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  stimulate  planting  in 
America — particularly  in  California. 

The  acreage  of  bulbs  being  grown  in 
Santa  Cruz  County  is  as  follows: 

Freesinji    BO 

YeUow  Callas    10 

Gladioli   35 

I«  <t,  16 


Quarantine  Regulations  Create  Great  Home  Market, 
Which  Is  Capitalized  by  Loral  Producers 
By  HENRY  L.  WASHBURN 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 

the  investment  per  acre  for  tools,  equip- 
ment— such  as  sprinkling  systems,  etc., 
—runs  from  $50  to  $300. 

Our  oldest  and  most  experienced 
growers  classify  the  bulbs  which  will 
likely  pay  best,  as  follows:  Narcissus, 
freesia,  white  .  calla,  gladiolus  and 
tulip.  Why  does  the  narcissus  lead  the 
list?  Because  three  years  from  now  the 
narcissus,  together  with  seven  other 
bulb  varieties,  will  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  this  country.  The  others 
are:  Glory  of  the  snow,  snowdrop, 
scilla,  crown  imperial,  ixia,  eranthus 
and  winter  aconite. 

The  narcissus  commands  our  chief 
attention  because  there  are  more  of 
them  sold  in  the  United  States  than  of 
all  the  other  seven  put  together.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  grow  sat- 
isfactorily all  the  varieties  of  narcissus 
in  this  country,  there  is  but  little  prob- 
ability of  our  supplying  the  demand  in 
the  next  twenty  years. 

Daffodils  and  paper  whites  are  the 
narcissi  most  grown.  Probably  .  the 
golden  spur  daffodil  leads.  The  true 
jonquils  are  not  used  to  any  extent  in 
this  country,  but  daffodils  often  go  un- 
der the  name  of  jonquils  in  the  East. 

The  growing  of  narcissi  is  often  com- 
pared to  onion  production,  because  the 
same  general  cost  Is  entailed.  The  nar- 
cissus is  a  true  bulb  and  when  it  is 
three  years  old  the  mother  bulb  divides 
into  slabs  or  splits,  very  much  like  the 
division  of  garlic. 

A  besrinnine  is  eenexallv  made  with 


Ixias    1 

Narcissi    20 

Dahlias    * 

Miscellaneous    30 

Total  151 

Of  this  acreage  100  is  plan\ed  by  eight 
large  giowers.  the  remaining  by  200 
others  on  small  individual  plots  of  an 
acre  or  less.  The  freesias  are  practi- 
cally all  produced  by  small  growers.  The 
buying  is  done  at  Santa  Cruz  by  resi- 
dent brokers,  of  whom  there  are  five. 
The  ultimate  markets  are  greenhouses, 
the  principal  points  of  distribution  being 
New   York,   Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  this  Santa  Cruz  County 
acreage,  eighty  acres  of  summer  gladi- 
oli are  grown  or  contracted  for  at 
.Monterey;  about  twenty  acres  of  free- 
sias in  Southern  California,  and  five 
near  Salinas.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Lyn- 
berry,  one  of  the  principal  originators  of 
new  dahlia  varieties  in  this  country, 
grows  and  contracts  large  numbers  of 
this  tuber  in  San  Mateo  County.  There 
is  also  some  acreage  around  Eureka. 

Here  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  aside 
from  the  200  small  individual  growers 
working  their  own  plots,  there  are  about 
200  people  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer months  by  the  large  growers  and 
between  50  and  75  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  For  picking  and  grading,  women 
are  paid  about  $2  a  t\.,t;  for  digging, 
men  are  paid  about  $3  a  day. 

In  addition  to  ulantin£  stock  and  land. 


these  splits,  which  are  planted  at  the 
rate  of  about  200,000  to  the  acre.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  growing  season, 
round  bulbs  may  be  dug  with  no  in- 
crease or  division. 

These  round  bulbs  are  sold  to  the 
trade  for  forcing  and  will  produce  one 
flower  each.  They  are  sold  according  to 
size,  varying  from  1  <4  inches  in  diameter 
to  1%  inches.  The  price  varies  from 
$20  to  $30  a  thousand,,  while  four  years 
ago  imported  bulbs  brought  about  $8 
per  thousand. 

If  the  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground  an- 
other year  "double-nosed"  or  "mother 
bulbs"  are  formed,  with  still  no  Increase, 
unless  intensified  methods  are  used, 
and  then  only  part  of  the  bulbs  will 
"split."  For  propagation  purposes  these 
mother  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground  a 
third  season,  during  which  time  they 
split  or  divide.  Each  bulb  generally 
makes  four  to  twenty  "slabs"  or  "splits." 

On  a  commercial  scale,  therefore,  it 
takes  three,  years  to  produce  increase 
(rom  a  narcissus  bulb.  Hence  the  ap- 
propriateness of  dating  the  absolute 
quarantine  three  years  in  advance.  I 
wonder  how  many  growers  are.  alive  to 
the  situation  and  now  are  planting 
splits,  on  which  they  will  capitalize  in 
about  1927,  or  a  year  after  they  secure 
their  increase  in  planting  stock. 

Mr.  Sutton,  one  of  our  growers  who 
Is  specializing  in  the  narcissus,  gives 
the  cost  of  setting  out  an  acre  of  200.00* 
splits — including  planting  stock,  labor 
or*  planting  and  digging  salable  bulbs — 
at  $3000.  Approximately  175,000  of  these 
plants  will  make  salable  bulbs.  At  an 
average  of  $20  per  thousand  they  will 
bring  $3500,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $609 
per  acre — provided  everything  goes  all 
right. 

Some  growers  expect  that  after  1S86 
the  price  will  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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"What'sNew?'  —4^^^ 


WALLACE  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 
"I  want  to  find  out  all  about  the  '  bureau- 

e^rs  s  issues 

"If  Inertia  anywhere  one  man  who  can  show  me 
how  the  Department  is  doing  injustice  to  Alaska. 

^e^tarrwaua^e^esumate"  Alaska  can  be  made 

£t  a  paper ^Jn- 

stead  of  importing  86  per  cent  of  all  her  lunl°er 
which  was  the  case  seventeen  y^r"  »^/Xl"kan 
Apartment  of  Agriculture  took  oyer 
forests-Alaska  now  imports  but  14  per  cent  The 
Government  railway  has  just  been  completed  and 
a  pe,  iod  of  expansion  in  the  territory  .s  pred.cted. 

>-»AR  WRECKED  BY  CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

L/  Serious  and  unexpected  results  were  brought 
•bout  from  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  by  an 
employee  of  a  milling  company  in  the  vicinity  of 
)t"e,a  tor  the  purpose  of  fumigating  a  car  of  wheat 
for  grain  weevil.  As  the  car  was  being  nailed  up. 
subsequent  to  introducing  the  fumigant.  a  violent 
SplK  occurred,   severely  Injuring  the  operator 

_nri  ,  |  .-n  •  demolishing  the  r  r     The  L,us  An 

iteles  County  Horticultural  Commissioner  s Office to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  states  the  carbon 
bisulphide  probably  was  exploded  by  a  n^han.cal 
auark  from  the  hammer.  According  to  the  Horli- 
cuTtural  ^apartment,  extreme  caution  should  be 
used  in  handling  this  material,  as  sparks  from  tools, 
or  even  static  electricity,  will  be  likely  to  cause  an 
explosion.  Smokers,  also,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Sg  tobacco  ash.  a  clgaret  stub  or  a  spark  from 
a  cinar  may  Ignite  the  chemical.  Squirrel  hunters, 
take  warning!  

CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  FARM. 
It  is  said  that  one  result  of  the  Federal  Child 
Labor  Law.  passed  in  1919,  was  the  moving  of 
many  families  from  city  to  country,  in  order  to 
work  their  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
legal  limit  in  city  industries.  ' 

According  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee children  four  and  live  years  of  age— too  young 
to  go  to  school— work  regularly  in  cotton  and  to- 
bacco fields,  while  older  children  are  kept  out  of 
school  to  work  in'  the  fields  from  sunup  to  sun- 

^"similar  condition  is  said  to  exist  in  the  sugar 
boet  fields  of  Michigan  and  Colorado,  where  con- 
ditions are  as  reprehensible  as  any  to  be  found 
In  city  factories.  In  one  district  681  families  were 
employing  13R8  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen,  an  average  of  two  children  per  family. 
What  about  California? 

FARMERS   "ARRIVE"   AT  SACRAMENTO 
Agriculture  may  have  been  far  behind  other 
Interests  in  entering  American  politics  in  the  right 
•way.  but  at  last  it  has  arrived  and  is  there  to  stay 

 With  both  feet.     Long  recognized  as  the  most 

numerous  and  powerful  class  in  the  United  States, 
farmers  previously  have  permitted  better  organized 
bodies  to  lap  up  the  lion's  share  of  legislative  cream. 
But  that  time,  happily,  is  past  or  passing. 

Not  only  is  the  farmers'  "bloc"  in  Congress  forc- 
ing favorable  agricultural  action,  but  in  State  Leg- 
islatures the  soil  tiller  is  making  his  influence  felt. 
At  Sacramento  not  a  single  bill  adverse  to  farming 
Interests  was  permitted  to  pass  at  the  last  session 
pf  the  Legislature,  while  practically  all  the  purely- 
agricultural  legislation  proposed  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  This  splendid  achievement  was  the 
result  of  farmers  being  well  Informed,  alive  to  their 
Interests  and  working  harmoniously  through  their 
Farm  Bureau  and  thirty-five  commodity  organiza- 
tions, according  to  R.  N.  Wilson,  who  represented 
agriculture  at  the  State  capital. 

FARM'  BIRDS— FRIENDS  OR  FOES? 
The  disputed  question  as  to  whether  robins 
and  other  fruit  eating  birds  do  the  farmer  more 
harm  than  good  is  brought  up  by  Dell  A.  Lobingier 
of  Napa  County,  who  takes  the  position  that  such 
birds  more  than  pay  for  the  crops  they  destroy 
by  devouring  injurious  insects — white  grubs,  beetles, 
cutworms,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  moths,  ants, 
wasps,  caterpillars,  wire-worms,  army  worms',  leaf- 
eating  and  wood-boring  beetles,  and  larvae  of 
gipsey.  brown  tail  and  forest  moths.  A  mother 
robin  in  six  hours-  fed  her  young  103  "helpings"  of 
such  insects. 

Our  correspondent  claims  that  orchardists  have 
destroyed  the  wild  fruits  which  birds  prefer  and 
therefore  choke  cherries,  juneberries  and  Russian 
Bun  berries  should  be  grown  for  their*  use. 

Those  who  justify  the  killing  of  fruit-eating  birds 
nay  that  in  newly  settled  timbered  regions,  where 
neither  the  birds  nor  their  natural  fruit  food  have 
been  molested.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  prevent 
birds  from  destroying  crops;  also  that  in  such 
localities  some  insect  pests  are  just  as  numerous 
and  destructive  as  in  places  where  birds  are  scarce. 


Dust  Corn  With  Arsenate 

THE  best  method  of  controlling  the  corn  ear 
worm  and  the  tomato  worm,  according  to  the 
Extension  Service,  is  dusting  at  intervals  with  one 
part  of  finely  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  four 
parts  of  hydrated  lime.  The  same  treatment  is 
effective  for  flea  beetles  and  certain  other  insects 
which  attack  young  plants. 

Boys  Succeed  With  Poultry 

HENRY  GRIFFITH  made  the  best  record  in  the 
Lomita  (Los  Angeles  County)  Poultry  Club 
during  the  season  which  closed  June  15,  earning  a 
profit  of  $2.19  with  each  of  his  hens.  Howard 
Holmes  won  first  place  in  the  South  Santa  Anita 
Club,  lacking  only  a  half  point  of  reaching  perfec- 
tion. Philip  Cogan  was  placed  second  and  George 
Bien  third  in  the  club.  All  were  given  prizes  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Center. 

"Bring  Home  the  Bacon" 

BV  feeding  garbage,  a  waste  product,  in  connec- 
tion with  grain.  Long  Beach  High  School  boys 
succeeded  in  producing  pork  at  a  cost  of  only  five 
cents  a  pound  during  a  recent  pig-feeding  contest. 
The  work  continued  eighty-two  days,  during  which 
time  the  twelve  pigs  which  were  fattened  increased 
in  weight  from  85  pounds  to  184  pounds,  an  aver- 
age gain  of  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day.  Leslie 
Trader  made  the  best  record,  earning  a  profit  of 
$5.13  with  two  pigs.  P.  H.  Ernst,  County  Club 
leader,  superintended  the  work. 

Are  Canned  Almonds  Next  ? 

<»np  HE  salvation  of  our  industry  lies  in  the  sale 
1  of  shelled  nuts,"  declares  T.  C.  Tucker  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  who 
recommends  the  establishing  of  a  department  for 
shelling,  blanching,  salting  and  canning  almonds 
in  vacuum,  in  glass  jars.  Preparing  almonds  for 
the  trade  by  dipping  the  kernels  in  chocolate  is 
also  advised  by  this  department.  "If  we  fail  in  the 
marketing'  of  shelled  almonds,  there  is  no  future 
for  the  growing  of  this  crop,"  Mr.  Tucker  points 
out. 

Kill  Stumps  With  Chemicals 

RECENT  tests  by  Ihe  University  of  California, 
held  at  Santa  Monica,  have  shown  the  surest 
way  to  kill  the  stumps  of  trees  so  as  to  prevent 
sprouting,  is  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  Holes  are 
bored  about  four  inches  apart  near  the  ground  and 
filled  with  a  chemical  made  up  as  follows:  White 
ar.-cnious  oxide,  one  pound;  washing  soda,  one 
pound:  water,  four  gallons.  The  soda  is  dis- 
solved first  in  a  galtDn  of  water  and  then  the 
arsenic  is  added  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste,  stir- 
ring constantly.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  for  half 
an  hour,  care  being  taken  not  to  breathe  the  fumes, 
after  which  the  rest  of  the  Hater  is  added.  The 
treatment  is  effective  when  used  at  any  time  of 
year. — J.  ELIOT  COIT. 

How  Main  More  Tractors? 

A RECENT  survey  of  the  tractor  situation  by 
the  Chilton  Company  asserts  the  industry  ia 
at  the  turning  point  and  the  era  of  expansion  has 
been  ushered  in.  The  report  points  out  the  farm 
market  for  tractors  scarcely  has  been  touched. 
Estimating  conservatively  the  requirements  of 
farms  of  different  sizes,  the  statistician  shows 
there  is  a  market  at  present  for  nearly  one  and 
one-half  million  tractors,  275,000  motor  cultivators 
and  365,000  garden  tractors.  An  interesting  angle 
of  the  present  situation  is  this:  While  California 
manufacturers  are  said  to  be  selling  more  machines 
for  industrial  than  for  farm  purposes,  the  industrial 
and  highway  markets  combined  represent  less  than 
three  and  one-half  per  cen^  of  the  potential  farm 
market.  It  would  appear  we  are  indeed  far  from 
being  tractorized! 

Is  Grit  Essential  to  Hens? 

EXPERIMENTS  conducted  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp 
showed  that  a  fowl  may  go  for  an  entire  year 
without  replenishing  the  supply  of  grit  in  the  giz- 
zard, and  still  grind  and  digest  the  food  in  a  nor- 
mal way.  It  was  determined,  however,  that  grit 
is  essential  and  must  be  provided.  The  hens  tested 
had  practically  no  exercise  and  were  so  confined 
that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  lay.  The  appe- 
tites of  the  birds  appeared  to  be  normal  for  most 
of  the  365-day  period.  Hens  maintained  under 
ordinary  conditions,  however,  could  not  be  expected 
to  go  without  grit  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time,  it  was  concluded. 

Avocado  Pollination  Discoveries 

F>LLOWlNG  ideal  weather  conditions  during  the 
blossoming  season.  Avocado  trees  throughout 
Southern  California  are  setting  a  record  crop. 
Even  the  Taft  variety,  which  has  proved  a  disap- 
pointment to  many  on  account  of  its  failure  t» 
bear  while  young,  is  setting  well  in  most  localities. 
Fuerte  trees  are  setting  well  where  grown  in  mixed 
plantings,  but  where  isolated  many  of  the  fruit 
are  small  and  seedless,  thus  proving  the  need  of 
cross  -  pollination. 

Several  growers,  following  suggestions  made  by 
Dr.  Stout,  the  pollination  expert,  already  have 
placed  single  buds  of  Splnks  or  Dickinson  in  the 
tops  of  young  Fuerte  trees  with  the  intention  of 
growing  one  limb  in  each  tree  for  cross-poHInaUon 
purposes.  This  will  not  result  in  any  confusion  la 
harvesting,  as  the  Fuerte  is  a  green-colored  winter 
and  spring  fruit,  while  both  Splnks  and  Dickinson 


are  black  summer  fruits.  Facing  the  prospect  of 
an  oversupply  of  fruit  on  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  markets,  the  California  Avocado 
Association  Is  already  taking  steps  for  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  fruit  in  Eastern  markets.-^*. 
ELIOT  COIT. 

Vanilla  Beans  in  Porto  Rico 

VANILLA  BEAN  growing,  after  a  careful  trial, 
is  being  introduced  by  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Porto  Rico  as  an  export 
crop  particularly  adapted  to  old  coffee  lands.  Tho 
first  commercial  plantings  on  the  island,  made  in 
1918,  now  are  coming  Into  hearing.  One  planter, 
according  to  reports  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  Just  marketed  his  first 
crop,  produced  on  about  three  acres.  The  yield 
amounted  to  850  pounds  of  cured  beans,  which  sold 
for  $4  a  pound.  The  Porto  Rics-n  product  com- 
pares favorably  with  Bourbon  or  Java  vanilla  ia 
the  same  grades,  or  that  of  Guadeloupe. 

A  County  Improvement  Plan 

DV  UTILIZING  $48  of  the  premiums  WOO  l.y 
JLJ>  the  previous  year's  agricultural  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair,  to  purchase  seeds  of  crops.  vegetable*! 
and  melons  on  the  premium  list  of  the  fair  which 
were  not  grown  locally,  a  Nebraska  county  laat 
year  Introduced  a  number  of  desirable  crops  into 
its  farming  system. 

The  seed  for  each  variety  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral parts  and  one  part  given  free  to  a  volunteer 
grower  in  each  of  four  different  sections  of  the 
county.  Products  resulting  from  this  plan  won 
more  than  100  prizes  at  the  next  fair  and.  together 
with  premiums  won  on  regular  products,  placed 
the  enterprising  county  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Institution's  Work  Recognized 

npiIK  remarkable  achievements  of  the 'California 
Junior  Republic,  the  noted  school  for  boys  at 
Chino  (San  Bernardino  County)  at  last  have  gained 
proper  local  recognition.  At  a  recent  'meeting  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  Kiwanls.  Rotary.  Com- 
mercial and  other  influential  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions, leading  citizens  of  the  southern  county  formed 
an  association  known  aa  the  "Big  Brothers  of  the 
Junior  Republic."  Moral  and  financial  support  waa 
pr  'mlsed  Messrs.  Wright,  Condee.  Meaner  and  other 
officials  and  patrons  of  the  school.  The  pupils 
govern  themselves,  at  the  same  time  learning  how 
to  become  good  citizens.  They  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  learning  a  trade  or  working  on  the  school 
farm. 


THEY  SAY" 


ARTHUR  W. 
CHRISTIE, 

AsMiatant  Profennor  of  Fruit 
Product*,  University 

of  California  , 


HHYDRATION  Is  here 
to  stay!  The  splendid 
Arthur  w.  Christie  success  of  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association  has 
greatly  Increased  the  value  of  the  prune  crop, 
which  together  with  the  ever  increasing  ton- 
nage makes  the  problem  of  reliable  drying  one 
of  great  economic  Importance.  As  one  grower 
aptly  said,  "We  prune  growers  spend  much 
money  and  work  hard  In  our  orchards  for  eleven 
months  In  the  year  and  then  put  our  year's 
crop  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  for  the  re- 
maining month.  I  put  in  a  dehydrator  to  take 
the  gamble  out  of  the  prune  business." 

Attracted  by  the  local  Interest  In  dehydrators 
for  prunes  and  other  fruits  as  well  as  a  world- 
wide development  in  this  method  of  food  preser- 
vation which  arose  out  of  the  food  demands  of 
the  great  war,  several  concerns  began  the  con- 
struction and  sale  of  dehydrators. 

About  150  variously  termed  "dryers,"  "evap- 
rators,"  and  "dehydrators"  were  erected  In  Cali- 
fornia during  the  past  three  years.  Unfortu- 
nately a  number  of  these  were  total  or  partial 
failures  because  persons  untrained  In  and  utter- 
ly ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  successful 
dehydration,  designed  dehydrators  and  formed 
"shoe-string"  companies  for  the  exploitation  of 
this  field.  Naturally  such  failures  caused  most 
growers  to  be  skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of  de- 
hydration and  many  a  wise  prune  grower  said, 
"It  can't  be  dona" 

However,  it  is  within  the  memory  of  theae 
same  growers  that  the  statement  was  applied  in 
the  beginning  to  automeblles,  tractors,  aero- 
planes and  many  other  modern  Inventions  now 
in  common  use.  All  new  processes  and  ma- 
chines pass  through  an  experimental  stage  be- 
fore they  became  generally  accepted  and  used. 
Dehydrators  have  passed  through  this  uncertain 
period  during  the  past  few  years.  There  Is,  of 
course,  room  for  still  further  Improvement,  but 
the  fundamentals  of  construction  and  operation 
are  now  so  wen  understood  that  further  changes 
probably  will  be  minor  in  nature. 
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County  Farm  Grows  Inmates'  Food  Supply 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY  has 
reason  to  be  uroud  of  its  well 
equipped  and  efficiently  managed 
county  farm.  It  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
practical  sociology  and  a  good  example 
of  successful  "gumption"  farming.  Sim- 
ilar institutions  could  well  afford  a 
first-hand  study  of  this  farm. 

The  plan  of  the  farm  and  its  manage- 
ment was  evolved  by  Supervisor  M.  P. 
Cheney,  who  takes  a  constant  personal 
interest  in  the  working  out  of  the  sys- 
tem of  production  adopted. 
B  M.  Barney,  a  man  of  generous 
proportions',  both  physically  and  in- 
tellectually, is  superintendent  of  the 
farm,  having  taken  over  its  manage- 
ment a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Farm 
Adviser  H.  J.  Wilder  renders  valuable 
assistance  in  the  making  and  carrying 
out  of  production  plans,  which  have 
proved  eminently  practicable. 

PRODUCES  VARIETY  OF  FOOD 

The    original    farm    comprised  93 
acres.    Last  year  60  acres  were  added. 
I  Under  Mr.  Barney's  management  the 
farm  is  producing  most  of  the  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  all  the.  dairy  and  pork 


By  WILLIAM  R.  BUTLER 

products,  as  well  as  some  of  the  veal 
and  beef  consumed  by  the  200  patients 
in  the  county  hospital. 

The  farm  is  cropped  as  follows:  Al- 
falfa, 35  acres;  barley  and  oats,  40 
acres;  potatoes,  10  acres;  table  grapes, 
2  acres;  four-year-old  orchard  of 
peaches,  apricots,  apples  and  pears, 
7  acres.  A  plum  orchard  is  to  be 
planted.  Such  vegetables  as  onions, 
turnips,  beets,  cabbage,  radishes,  let- 
tuce, tomatoes,  etc.,  are  planted  in 
patches  of  one-half  acre  to  one  and 
one-half  acres.  East  year  two  cement 
silos  were  filled  with  late  Indian  corn. 
This  year  sorghum  will  go  into  the 
silos. 

The  alfalfa  is  cut  six  or  seven  time_s 
a  year  and  is  made  into  hay  for  the 
dairy  and  work  stock.  Part  of  it  is 
used  as  a  soiling  crop  for  the  cows 
and  hogs.  East  year  the  spring  crop 
of  potatoes  averaged  125  sacks  per 
acre,  and  the  fall  crop  75  sacks. 

BUILDS  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

During  the  past  five  years  a  good 
Holstein    herd    has    been    built  up. 


The  last  three  years  it  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of.  Herman 
Slroup,  the  present  herdsman.  There 
are  47  animals,  of  which  23  cows  are 
milked.  Ten  cows,  8.  heifers  and  2 
bulls  are  purebred,  the  balance  good 
grades. 

The  herd  sire,  Sir  Veeman  Bona  De 
Kol,  is  a  half  brother  to  the  National 
champion  three-year-old,  Princess 
Maida  Veeman.  The  Riverside  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  records  for 
April  show  an  average  of  41  pounds  of 
butter  fat  for  twenty-one  of  the  herd's 
cows  on  test.  A  half  sister  to  the  herd 
bull  made  a  recent  record  of  52  pounds 
of.  milk  per  day,  testing  4.4  per  cent 
butter  fat. 

The  cement  floor  of  the  milking  barn, 
as  well  as  the  cement  paved  corrals, 
are  washed  off  in  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem, which  spreads  the  fertility  over 
the  farm.  Two  reservoirs  are  used  for 
domestic  and  irrigation  water  supply. 

INSTALL  PUMPING  PLANTS 

A  new  electjric  motor  pumping  plant 
has  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
The  larger  pump  delivers  water  to  the 
main  reservoir,  located  on  an  elevation 
at  the  back  of  the  farm,  at  the  rate 
of  650  gallons  a  minute.  A  smaller 
pump  delivers  water  to  the  irrigation 
reservoir  at  the  rate  of  90  gallons  per 
minute. 

The  farm  maintains  an  average  of  18 
Duroc  Jersey  sows,  from  which  two 
litters — averaging  7  pigs  each — a  year 
are  raised.  The  shoats  are  fed  gar- 
bage, ground  barley,  milo  and  some  In- 
dian corn.  The  hogs  are  butchered 
on  the  farm  at  an  average  weight  of 
150  pounds.  Two  hogs  are  killed  each 
week  for  the  hospital  and  one  every 
two  weeks  for  the  county  prison  camp. 
The  farm  is  equipped  with  an  excellent 
slaughterhouse  and  smokehouse.  The 
hams  and  bacon  are  cured  on  the  farm. 

A  good  example  of  Mr.  Barney's 
managing  ability  is  the  farm's  12-pen, 
well  equipped  farrowing  house.  The 
local  contract  price  on  this  building 
was  $1470.  The  superintendent,  acting 
as  architect  and  builder,  built  the 
house  with  farm  help,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$796. 


Views  at  County  Farm 
Above  is  shown  a  vegetable  field 
with  County  Farm  buildings  in 
background.  The  Holstein 
herd,  part  of  which  is  shown  at 
the  right,  includes  nearly  50 
animals. 


Rotate  Rice  Crop" — Robinson 

Henry  Production   Costs  Justified  Only  by  Heavy 
Yields — Cultivated  Crops  Are  Needed 


EVER  since  the  post-war  price  slump 
in  the  rice  market  there  has  been 
more  than  a  suspicion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  there  was  something  rad- 
ically wrong  with  the  California  rice  in- 
dustry. 

From  the  palmy  days  of  1919,  when 
this  grain  sold  as  high  as  $6  a  sack  and 
yielded  up  to  fifty  sacks  an  acre — $300 
on  $150  land — until  the  present  time, 
when  yields  and  prices  are  so  low  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  available  acreage 
la  unplanted.  California  rice  history  has 
been  discouraging  reading. 

At  first  blush  it  woud  seem  that  there 
was  good  money  to  be  made  in  raising 
lice  at  present  prices,  $2.25  to  $2.50  pet 
hundred- pound  sack,  even  if  the  yield 
Were  only  half  the  one  mentioned,  for 
rice  land  can  l)e  bought  at  half  the  price 
or  less  than  the  one  given.  This  figures 
a  yearly  gross  return  equal  to  the  cost 
Of  the  land,  which  looks  good  enough 
for  a  grain  crop.  Where  is  the  colored 
gentleman  in  the  fuel  heap? 

Thifi  quesetion  was  put  up  to  S.  A. 
Robinson,  one  of  the  pioneer  rice  grow- 
ers of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  who  still 
owns  a  large  acreage.  \ 

"In  the  first  place,"  pointed  out  Mr. 
Robinson,  "a  good  crop  of  rice  cannot  be 
grown  every  year,  or  even  every  other 
fear,  under  ordinary  conditions  because 
watergrass  and  other  weeds  will  crowd 
out  the  grain.  On  a  small  acreage,  with 
efficient  help,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
ground  fairly  free  from  weeds. 

ROTATION  WITH  WHEAT 

"Many  growers  plant  rice  two  years 
|n  succession  und  then  grow  a  crop  of 
Wheat.    The  latter  takes  two  years,  the 


ground  being  plowed  in  the  spring  and 
seeded  in  the  fall,  and  the  crop  har- 
vested the  following  summer.  The 
wheat  is  not  irrigated,  and  only  one  fail- 
crop  is  produced  in  two  years. 

"Owing  to  the  high  price  of  water,  of 
which  rice  requires  an  immense  amount, 
large  labor  costs  and  danger  of  losing 
all  or  part  of  the  crop  by  rain  damage 
during  harvest,  large  yields  are  needed 
to  make  the  crop  profitable.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  renters  to  furnish  the  seed 
and  deliver  one-third  of  the  crop,  sacked, 
to  the  warehouse  for  the  use  of  the 
ground,  the  owner  paying  for  the  irri- 
gation water." 

The  heavy,  black  soil  where  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's land  is  located,  four  miles  south- 
west of  Richvale.  is  underlaid  at  a  depth 
of  33  inches  with  a  light  colored  lime 
subsoil,  through  which  moisture  passes 
very  slowly.  This  water-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  subsoil  is  what  makes  the 
land  valuable  for  rice  growing,  since  it 
permits  the  continuous  flooding  of  the 
crop  during  the  growing  season.  It  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  break  up 
this  subsoil  by  blasting  because  it  is  of 
such  a  soft,  putty-like  consistency  that 
it  runs  together  again. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  asked  if  he  thought 
it  was  feasible  to  grow  cultivated  crops 
on  rice  land  in  order  to  clear  the  land 
Of  noxious  weeds. 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  replied.  "Land 
owners,  however,  have  been  handicapped 
for  want  of  definite  knowledge  regard- 
ing what  crops  will  pay  best  and  how 
they  can  be  produced  to  advantage.  For 
several  years  the  Government  has  main- 
tained, near  Biggs,  an  experiment  sta- 
tion, but  the  director  has  turned  a  deaf 
em  to  the  demands  of  land  owners  that 


crops  other  than  rice  be  experimented 
with. 

"At  this  late  day.  after  farmers  them- 
selves have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown  on  rice  land,  the  Government  is 
undertaking  experiments  along  that  line. 
Only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
the  district  where  the  station  is  located, 
around  Richvale,  was  planted  to  rice 
this  year. 

OTHER  CROPS  GROWN 

•  "It  is  a  shame  such  a  large  area  of 
rich,  productive  land,  with  plenty  of 
waiter,  should  be  allowed  to  lie  idle, 
much  of  it  growing  up  in  weeds,  for 
want  of  a  profitable  crop  system.  Own- 
ers of  land  under  the  Sutter  Butte  Canal 
are  forced  to  pay  an  annual  irrigation 
tax  of  $2.30  per  acre,  whether  any  water 
is  used  or  not. 

"Although  the  subsoil  is  called  hard- 
pan,  it  is  really  fertile  soil,  capable  of 
growing  good  crops  when  aerated.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  wheat  grows 
better  on  this  subsoil,  when  the  latter 
is  thrown  out  on  ditch  banks,  than  on 
the  surface.  Wheat  .makes  a  better 
crop  the  second  year  after  rice  than  the 
first. 

"The  finest  kind  of  grapes,  strawber- 
ries, pears  and  various  other  fruits,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  vegetables,  are 
grown  in  a  small  way  in  the  Richvale 
district,  proving  the  capability  of  the 
soil.  Thinner,  poorer  soil  in  other  sec- 
tions produces  profitable  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

"Paul  Lofgren  has  a  fine  vineyard  of 
two  acres  a  mile  southwest  of  Richvale. 
During  the  last  three  years  50  acres  of 
grapevines  has  been  planted  just  south 
of  Richvale,  20  acres  being  set  this  year. 
The  vines  make  an  enormous  growth 
and  bear  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit." 

"Why  don't  rice  farmers  plant  fruit 
on  a  large  scale?"  Mr.  Robinson  was 
asked. 

"Because  they  haven't  the  necessary 
capital,"  he  explained.  "Furthermore, 
circumstances  make  it  imperative  that 
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THE  LONGEST  ORCHARD  ROW 
Where  is  it?  The  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation  can  boast  of  one  just 
five  miles  in  length. 
That  is  on  the 
F  a  n  c  h  e  r  C  r  e  elc 
ranch  at  Planada. 
On  one  side  of  the 
road  there,  aro 
three-  mile  rows 
that  are  worked 
without  a  turn. 
And  here  develops 
a  peculiar  problem 
— the  tractor  oper- 
ator needs  a  little 
watching  as  the 
afternoon  1  e  n  gth- 
ens!  For  even  at 
4  o'clock  he  doesn't 
like  to  "start  an- 
other round."  The 
whistle  is  liable,  to  find  him  three  miles 
from  supper! 

TAKE  A  PEEP  INTO  THE  COST 
This  firm  believes  in  big  tractors — 
here  they  happen  to  use  track  layers. 
Based  on  the  records  of  two  years,  six 
of  the  big  fellows  have  averaged  90 
cents  an  hour  for  fuel  and  lubricants. 
45  cents  an  hour  for  labor  and  63  cents 
an  hour  for  all  replacements  and  re- 
pairs— a  total  operating  cost  of  $1.98 
per  hour.  And  the  tractors  each  pull 
10-foot  loads  and  averaRe  1500  hours  of 
actual  work  a  year.  The  figures  for  the 
small-r  "thirties"  are  64  cents  for  fuel 
and  lubricants,  46  cents  for  labor  and  39 
cents  for  repairs — a  total  of  $1.49  an 
hour. 

DEPRECIATION  IS  NOT  INCLUDED 
This  firm  calculates  at  50  per  cent 
for  the  first  year,  25  for  the  second  and 
25  for  the  third.  It  is  admitted  that 
this  is  conservative;  the  machines  are 
kept  in  such  excellent  repair  that  20  per 
cent  a  year  would  be  a  better  constant. 
Already  some  of  the  machines  have 
been  written  off  the  books — yet  thoy  are 
in  efficient  operation.  The  writer  bc- 
-4ieves  the  following  schedule  of  depre- 
ciation charges  for  standard  makes  of 
tractors  is  well  considered:  Forty  per 
cent  for  the  first  year  and  20  for  the 
second,  third  and  fourth. 


RECENT  TRACTOR  SALES 
In  Southern  California  a  number 
of  recent  sales  have  been  consummated 
only  after  the  buyer  has  been  assured 
that  the  machine  will  pull  an  excavat- 
ing grader!  Many  a  farmer  is  looking" 
forward  to  the  not-so-distant  time  when 
his  farm  wili  be  staked  out  in  bunga- 
low sites. 

HENRY  FORD  HAS  ANOTHER! 
It  is  reported  that  in  reconditioning 
the  locomotives  on  the  Detroit,  Toledtt 
&  Ironton  Railroad.  Mr.  Kord  insisted 
attention  be  given  to  their  appearance, 
on  the  theory  that  the  average  engineer 
and  mechanic  are  attracted  by  a  good- 
looking  piece  of  machinery  and,  in  con- 
sequence, take  better  care  of  it.  That 
is  true  on  the.  farm,  too.  The  well-made, 
well-proportioned  tractor  or  pump  or 
plow  earns  more  attention  from  the 
driver.  It  becomes  as  much  his  pet  as 
a  pedigreed  bull  or  a  standard-bred 
horse.  This  fact  alone  will  justify  a  lit- 
tle, greater  investment  in  any  piece  of 
machinery. 

THE  EAST  STILL  IN  THE  DARK! 
It  is  surprising  how  few  of  the 
farmers  east  of  the  Rockies  know  about 
"deep  tillage" — how  tew  know  this  prac- 
tice differs  from  "deep  plowing."  And 
the  subsoiler  and  the  deep  tillage  chisel 
perhaps  hold  the  solution  of  poor  drain- 
age, plow  pan  and  lessened  yield  prob- 
lem. When  we  write  to  the  folks  back 
home  let's  tell  something  of  the  wonders 
worked  by  the  "subber"  plus  ample 
power. 


HE    CULLS    25,000  HENS 

Henry  Graff,  widely  known  poultry- 
culling  expert,  has  resided  in  Petaluma 
for  twenty-five  years.  Graff  works 
steadily  on  the  poultry  ranches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petaluma  and  Sonoma 
County,  culling  nnn -layers  out  of  the 
flocks.  He  states  that  during  the  past 
seventeen  months  he  has  culled  25,000 
hens.  His  services  are  In  big  demand, 
owing  to  the  excellent  results  of  his 
methods.— K.  R. 


farming  in  the  rice  country  be  some- 
thing of  a  co-operative  proposition.  It 
is  impracticable  to  grow  a  small  area  of 
cultivated  crops  when  the  surrounding 
land  is  flooded  for  rice. 

"Rice  land  values  are  ridiculously  low, 
considering  its  potential  value,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Robinson,  in  conclusion.  "As 
soon  as  an  intelligent  cropping  system 
can  be  worked  out.  such  land  can  be 
made  to  pay  interest  on  at  least  double 
present  prices." 
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Pointers  on  How  to  Pack  a  Pump  Properly 


WITH  Increasing  usage  during 
the  summer  season,  there  is 
more  need  for  attention  to 
pumps,  especially  oiling  and  adjust- 
ment of  packing  glands  and  repacking 
at  frequent  intervals. 

Defective  packing,  subject  to  pres- 
sure from  the  discharge  end  of  a  pump, 
usually  is  plainly  evidenced  by  squirt- 
ing out  of  water.  If  on  the  suction 
end,  it  Is  not  so  evident,  ev*n  being 
difficult  to  locate  in  many  cases,  but 
Is  much  more  serious  In  its  effect  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

This  is  especially  true  If  the  pump 
Is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  as  the  speed 
of  the  impeller  Is  sufficiently  high  to 
pump  water  by  centrifugal  force,  but 
not  high  enough  to  pump  air.  as  does 
a  blower.  Furthermore,  the  air  thus 
pumped  is  of  no  value,  tending  to  ac- 
cumulate in  bends  and  pockets,  and  if 
entering  in  large  quantities  will  "cause 
the  pump  to  stop  discharging  in  short 
order. 

Parking  or  stuffing  boxes  on  pumps 
are  of  two  general  types  as  regards  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  shaft  or  rod 
that  the  packing  surround?  The  com- 
mon windmill  pump,,  the  rod  of  which 
moves  backward  and  forward  in  a  long- 
itudinal direction  represents  one  type. 
The  centrifugal  pump,  with  its  rotat- 
ing shaft,  represents  the  other. 

SMOOTHING  ROUGH  ROD 
When  repacking  a  pump  one  of  the 
first  things  is  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  rod  or  shaft  and  packing  gland 
or  follower.  A  roughened  rod  moving 
endwise  through  a  parking  box  quick- 
ly will  rasp  out  the  packing,  no  matter 
bow  good  the  material  may  be.  and  if 


By  JAMES  KOEBER 
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Modern  Magic 
in  Jelly  Making 

New  PEN-JEL  makes  jelly 
••jell"  instantly.  Boil  two 
minutes  and  your  jelly  is 
ready  for  the  glass.  It  never 
fails.  No  anxiety  lest  your  J:t*d 
jelly  be  a  failure. 

PEN-JEL  is  effective  with  any 
f_  wit  juice.  Supplies  pectin, *the 
active  fruit  property  which  makes 
jell.  Perfect  results  assured  with 
fully-ripe  fruits.  Made  from  fruit, 
hence  its  absolute  purity  is  sure. 

Improves  the  taste,  too,  because 
the  delicate, natural  flavor  is  not 
boiled  away.  Insures  clear,  firm 
jellies.  Saves  fuel,  energy,  time, 
and  sugar. 

Once  you*ve  tried  PEN-JEL  you'll  ] 
always  use  it.     Order  from  your  1 
grocer.     Should  it  be  possible  he 
hasn't  it,  send  ISc  in  stamps  for 
a   full-size   package,    enough  to 
make  six  7-ounce  glasses. 

A  valuable  book  of  recipes  and 
information  in  each  package.  Full 
directions  for  making  delicious 
jams  and  jellies  from  every  kind 
of  fruit.  SEND  YOUR  15c 
TODAY. 

LEO  PECTIN  CO..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

NEW 

MAKES  THE  JEtlY  JELL 


NEVER  FAILS 


JELLY  RECfPE 

Put  2^  cups  fruit  juice  in 
kettle  (about  6  quart);  add 
1  package  New  PEN-JEL, 
stirring  untilboiling  vigor- 
ously. Add  3  level  cups 
sugar,  boiling  vigorously 
from  2  to  4  minutes,  de- 
pending on  fire.  Pour  into 
glasses. 

You  should  try  PEN-JEL 
for  making  delicious 
Jams  and  jellies  with 
strawberries,  cherries, 
blackberries,  raspberries 
loganberries  and  a  1 1 
other  fruits. 


USED  PIPE 
AND  CASING 
FOR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

All  Sizes  in  Stock 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Above — Sttiffing  box  of  centri- 
fugal pump.  Gland  removed 
for  packing.  Right — Windmill 
pump,  showing  stuffing  box 
and   packing   gland   in  circle. 

it  can  move  about  and  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  gland,  will  affect  it  in  the 
same  manner. 

"  K  roughened  shaft  that  rotates  will 
act  similarly  to  one  moving  endwise, 
but  usually  not  quite  so  quickly.  A 
packing  gland  or  follower  that  does 
not  fit  closely  fails  to  support  the 
softer  packing  properly  and  as  a  re- 
sult It  cannot  last  as  it  should.  Smooth 
a  roughened  rod  or  shaft  by  "draw  fil- 
ing" and  using  fine  emery  cloth.  Re- 
place worn  followers  with  good  ones. 

If  the  metal  parts  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  packing  are  in  good  con- 
dition, many  things  can  be  used  to 
pack  a  pump.  For  small  clearance 
spaces  the  common  candle  wick  pack- 
ing is  good;  this  should  be  thoroughly 
oiled  or  greased  before  using.  A  mix- 
ture of  powdered  graphite  and  grease, 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  packing,  is 
still  better. 

Cotton  rope,  untwisted  and  well 
greased,  often  is  found  to  be  quite 
durable,  especially  when  the  rod  and 
nut  are  worn  badly.  Strips  of  canvas 
or,  In  an  emergency,  strips  torn  from 
old  overalls.  lightly  twisted  and 
greased,  have  been  used  successfully 
as  pump  packing.  When  large  spaces 
are  to  be  filled  with  packing,  the 
square-braided  flax  type,  thoroughly 
greased,  usually  la  satisfactory  for 
farm  conditions. 

HOME-MADE    TOOLS  GOOD 

The  necessary  packing  tools  can  he 
made  easily  at  home.  By  heating  the 
point  of  an  old  pitchfork  tine  to  soften 
it  and  bending  il  to  form  a  hook,  n 
satisfactory  tool  to  remove  old  packing 
can  be  made.  A  piece  of  round  or 
square  iron,  bent  "L"  shape,  is  con- 
venient for  pushing  packing  into  place. 
The  size  of  the  iron  and  length  of  the 
"L,"  will  vary  with  the  job  to  be  done. 
Fife-sixteenths-inch  stock,  with  the 
bend  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  end.  will  serve  for  most  small 
centrifugal  pumps.  The  handle  may 
be  any  convenient  length  desired. 

Usually  small  pump  packing  is  put 
in  by  winding  it  around  the  shaft  or 
rod  in  the  direction  that  the  packing 
gland  turns  or  shaft  rotates.  One  or 
"two  turns  are  made  and  the  packing 
pushed  into  place.  Other  turns  are  put 
in  place  until,  when  the  excess  is  cut 
off.  the  packing  nut  will  just  start. 
The  nuts  are  screwed  down  firmly,  then 
backed  off  and  tightened  with  the  fin- 
gers. 

When  square  packing  is  used,  it  is 
considered  the  best  practice  to  cut 
pieces  that  will  Just  reach  around  the 
shaft,  similar  in  shape  to  bevel-cut 
piston  rings.  These  are  placed  in  such 
manner  that  the  Joints  are  distributed 
around  the  shaft.  If  the  recess  will 
take  three  or  more  rings  the  spiral 
method  will  serve  just  as  well  as  the 
other  and  the  packing  can  be  put  in 
and  taken  out  much  more  quickly. 

Pump  packing  around  a  rod  that 
moves  endwise  or  around  a  piston  of 
a  high  pressure,  single-acting  pump 
can  be  made  to  last  much  longer  by 
the  use  of  gear  "dope."  This  is  a  thick, 
sticky  material  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  between  a  tar  and  a 
grease.  Warm  the  gear  "dope"  and 
apply  It  to  the  rod  or  piston  with  a 
paddle  on  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
pump.  The  "dope"  will  be  worked  into 
the  packing  and  if  applied  once  a  day 
usually  will  double  its  period  of  use- 
fulness. The  only  objection,  is  that  if 
it  is  improperly  applied  it  is  likely  to 
make  the  outfit  mussy  and  disagree- 
able to  handle. 


Foil  Fire  Demon 

FIRM  Is  the  dread  of  many  a  farmer, 
and  many  a  tine  ranch  house  has 
been  destroyed  due  to  lack  of  water, 
when  only  a  few  feet  away  was  an  irri- 
gation pump,  with  ample  power  to 
drown  the  fire  demon  before  he  had  got 
well  under  way. 

At  least  one  manufacturer  has  been 
?)e\er  enough  to  make  provision  In  an 
ordinary  installation  of  an  irrigating 
pump  so  that  when  the  emergency  came 
the  irrigation  outlet  could  be  turned  Into 
the  (Ire  outlet. 


The  so-called'  "non-overloading"  run- 
ler  type  of  pump  is  particularly  adapted 
to  such  utilization  Harry  Saurman  of 
Oakley  and  Kd  Sommers  of  Napa  are 
two  farmers  who  have  taken  full  oppor- 
tunity of  this  protection. 

Moat  farm  houses  are  helplessly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  adequate  tire  ap- 
paratus. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
wide-awake  rancher  to  use  existing 
equipment  to  give  protection  to  his 
buildings  and  to  his  home  furnishings  — 
W.  H.  GARDNER. 


Local  Jersey  Record  Falls 

HAItRY  H.  COOK  of  Chino.  Calif., 
is  the  proud  owner  of  Shyjock's 
Gay  Bettie,  476505.  the  new  champion 
senior  four-year-old  of  the  State. 
This  cow  started  'ests  at  4  years  11 
months  of  age  an  I  in  one  year  pro- 
duced IS, 622  pounds  of  milk  and 
663.70  pounds  of  I'Utter-fat.  displacing 
California  Owl's  Nora,  38S368.  which 
held  the  record   .vith  6:',X.57  pounds. 

It  is  of  great  interest  that  Bettie 
produced  in  excefs  of  50  pounds  of 
butter-fat  six  of  the  twelve  months 
on  test  and  in  November  produced  as 
high  as  72. 02  pounds.  Her  sire  is  Shy- 
lock's  Financier.  84645,  with  five  tested 
daughters  and  one  proven  son.  He  is 
n  son  of  the  famous  bull  Fabby's  Shy- 
lock,  70834. 


Novel  ( Jropping  Plan 

IN  ORDER  to  secure  an  immediate 
"cash  crop"  from  75  acres  of  farm 
land  recently  acquired  at  Huston  Farms, 
near  Winters  (Yolo  County).  Leroy  T. 
Farnum  Is  raising  beans  and  Sudan 
grass.  It  is  his  belief  he  thus  can  real- 
ize net  returns  of  approximately  $;t  am 
in  four  months'  time. 

In  the  fall  he  plan-  to  set  out  grapes, 
interplantid  with  figs,  apricots  and 
peaches.  By  this  plan  Farnum  expects 
to  make  his  crops  pa>  for  the  land 
quickly:  he  points  out  there  will  be  no 
long  waiting  for  returns  ns  in  the  case 
of  single  cropping  without  interplanting. 


Marin  Builds  More  Silos 

THE  seventh  silo  to  be  erected  in 
Marin  County  this  season  is  being 
put  up  by  John  R.  Alexander  of  To- 
males.  Alexander  is  one  of  the  younger 
dairy  men  who  has  found  ■  Unproved 
methods  pay.  He  has  been  testing  his 
cows  for  production  for  some  time,  and 
had  one  of  the  prize-winning  pure-bred 
Guernsey  bulls  at  the  recent  Valley 
Ford  Stock  Show — an  animal  he  pur- 
chased last  fall  in  the  Better  Sire  Cam- 
paign. Realizing  that  selection  and 
breeding  were  not  sufficient  without 
proper  feeding,  Alexander  decided  upon 
the  silo.  Farm  Advisor  Hoisse\aln  re- 
ports Marin  County  dairymen  are 
building  silos  faster  than  their  So- 
noma County  neighbors. — K.  R. 


KIKIYU    GRASS  EXPERIMENTS 

J.  C.  I.ongley  of  Bolinas,  is  trying 
out  Kiklyu  grass  on  his  salt  marsh 
land,  having  secured  the  seed  from 
the  University  of  California  through 
the  Marin  County  Farm  Advisor,  who 
is  interested  in  finding  a  good  grass 
for  salt   lands. — K.  R. 


POPULATION   INCREASE  NOTED 

Stanislaus  vCounty  increased  its  pop- 
ulation 95  per  cent  in  the  ten  years 
from  1910  to  1920.  Stanislaus  Is  the 
leading  dairy  county  of  California. 


CALIF.  LEADS  IN   DAIRY  QUALITY 

California  leads  in  quality  of  milk 
and  butter,  as  well  as  in  quality  of 
fruits. 


r 
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Red  Hen  Claims  White's  Place 

Dual  Purpose  Fowls  Dispute  White  Leghorn  Supremacy — 
A  Southern  California  Poultryman's  Experience 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


ACLOl 
at  pi 
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,OUD  upon  the  poultry  horizon, 
present  no  larger  than  a  man's 
id,  portends  a  war  between 
the  R.mIh  and  Whites,  which  in  some 
reapects  resembles  that  fought  on  this 
continent  between  human  beings  of  the 
colors  named.  But  while  the  Palefares 
itruggled  to  displace  their  bronze 
Crothi'is.  Khode  Island  Red  and  other 
Colored  meat  breeds  of  chickens  aspire 
to  wrest  supremacy  in  the  feathered 
world  from  White  Leghorns,  who  now 
are  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  egg- 
laying  field. 

[  One  of  the  most  prominent  breeders 
►In  the  poultry  world,  foreseeing  which 
Iway  the  wind  may  blow,  is  taking  no 
Ichances   of   being   cau.vht    short  when 
r  mil  try  men  demand  the  heavier  breeds. 
In  order  to  provide  against  this  con- 
'  tingency,  he  is  proceeding  upon  a  50-50 
basis,   dividing   his   flock    equally  be- 
tween Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Leg- 
Ihorns. 

"Here  is  the  situation."  exp'ains  this 
breeder.    "The  commercial  poultryman 

t  found  the  demand  for  eggs  far  ex- 
ceeded the  call  for  meat,  and  therefore 
Seemed  it  profitable  to  keep  the  kind 
of  hens  that  laid  the  most  eggs.  Leg- 
horns,    especially     the  Single-Comb 

I  Whites,  seemed  to  fill  the  egg  basket 
quicker  than  any  other  breed,  and  for 
this  reason  are  now  grown  in  greater 

[numbers  than  any  other  type. 

i '( INSIDER  CHANGE  OK  BREEDS 

"Two  factors,  however,  are  causing 
poultrymen    to    consider   a    change  of 
broodu.    One  is  the.  belief  that  the  egg- 
laying  characteristic  is  not  inherent  in 
[  any  particular  variety  of  fowl,  but  is 
developed    by    selection    and  breeding, 
made    possible     by    trapnesting.  The 
other  is  the  increase  in   the  value  of 
[  and    demand    for    meat,    which  lends 
1  greater  importance  to  the  price  received 
for  cockerels  and  old  hens." 

V.  R.  Long,  Baldwin  Park  (Los  An- 
geles County),  "little  lander.''  is  an- 
I  other  poultry  breeder  who  is  trimming 
his  sails  to  meet  the  expected  storm  of 
protest  against  the  liehtweight  egg 
fowl.  He  is  growing  White  Ix'ghorns 
to  meet  present  demands,  but  also  is 
raising  Rhode  Island  Reds,  for  which 
h"  finds  a  strong  and  growing  market. 
Asked  which  breed  he  considered  most 
profitable,  he  replied: 

"The  Reds,  of  course.  There's  really 
"no  argument  as  to  which  kind  of 
chicken  pays  best,  when  all  the  facts 
in  the  case  are  faced.  It  is  true  that 
Prof.  James  Dryden  bred  a  300-egg 
White  Leghorn  hen,  proving  the  egg 
production  possibilities  of  that  breed. 

MEAT  HEN  MAKES  RECORD 

"It  also  is  true  that  he  developed  a 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  which  laid  ri 2 4  eggs 
In  one  year,  proving  that  egg-laying  is 
a  matter  of  breeding  and  selection, 
rather  than  variety.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
have  been  leading  the  White  Leghorns 
and  all  other  breeds  at  the  Pomona 
Farm  Bureau  egg-laying  contest  this 
year.  > 

"Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  not  only 
weigh  more  than  their  little  Leghorn 
brothers,  but  sell  for  a  higher  price  per 
pound.  The  Reds  are  easier  to  raise 
than  the  Whites,  being  less  delicate  and 
flighty.  They  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  beginner,  the.  back-yard  poultry- 
man  and  those  who  desire  a  dual  pur- 
pose fowl. 

"' >ne  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
th"  Reds  over  the  Whites  is  the  larger 
prii  o  which  the  old  hens  bring.  Old 
Leghorn  hens  are  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket at  50  cents  each,  while  Rhode  Island 
Reds  are  in  good  demand  at  $1.75.  They 
•ometimes  bring  $2.25.  I  never  sell  for 
less  th*an  $2.  This  means  that  the  1000- 
fowl  poultryman,  irrstead  of  taking  a 
♦1500  loss  when  he  sells  his  old  hens, 
can  get  all  his  money  back — if  he  raises 
Reds.  Of  course  the  latter  require  a 
little  more  feed,  but  not  enough  to  off- 
set all  their  advantages." 

COMBINES    POULTRY   AND  FRUIT 

Ix>ng  keeps  his  chickens  in  an  orange 
orchard.  The  fowls  have  proved  the 
more  interesting  and  'profitable.  The 
fruit  department  of  the  farm,  there- 
fore, has  been  forced  to  play  second 
fiddle.  The  grove  provides  needed 
■hade  for  the  fowls,  although  deciduous 
trees  would  be  better,  because  they  shed 
their  leaves  in  the  fall  and  admit  the 
■tin  light  during  the  winter,  when 
Warmth  and  light  are  needed. 

The  orchard  is  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
Weeds  during  the  summer,  providing 
additional  shade  for  the  little  chicks, 
and  in  the  fall  the  ground  is  plowed, 
destroying  any  possible  disease  germs 
and  affording  fresh,  clean  earth  for 
future  breeding  operations. 

"When  I  started  with  poultry  here," 
related  Mr.  Long,  "I  expected  to  build 
up  a  big  breeding  business,  employing 
a  large  force  of  helpers.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  hired  help  not  only  con- 
sumed  the  lion's  share  of  th"  profit?, 


but  would  not  take  proper  care,  of  the 
stock,  or  feel  the  same  interest  they 
would  in  their  own  fowls. 

TRIES  SELLING  COCKERELS 

"Then  I  tried  selling  cockerels  to 
neighbors  and  buying  hatching  eggs 
from  them.  After  I  had  spent  $300  in 
advertising  one  season,  the  poultryman 
on  whom  I  was  counting  to  supply  a 
good  share  of  my  hatching  eggs  raised 
the  price  to  a  point  where  I  could  make 
no  money  in  the  chick  business. 

"The  plan  which  I  have  found  most 
feasible  and  profitable  is  to  rent  my 
cockerels  to  poultrymen  whom  I  know 
will  take  proper  care  of  their  chickens 
and  furnish  first  class  eggs.  If  the 
price  is  not  satisfactory  I  can  take 
away  my  cockerels  and  place  them  with 
another  poultryman  who  will  do  busi- 
ness on  the  proper  basis." 

One  kind  of  work  of  which  Long  has 
had  enough  is  contract  pullet  raising. 
He  produced  several  hundred  this  year 
for  $1.25  each,  the  price  having  been 
agreed  upon  in  advanoe.  The  buyer, 
however,  refused  to  take,  any  birds 
which  did  not  measure  up  to  the  strict- 


est specifications.  Many  of  those  re- 
jected were  sold  at  $1.50  each.  These 
were  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets.  Long 
always  culls  his  stock  severely,  which 
accounts  for  the  high  prices  obtained. 

SELLS  SURPLUS  WATER 

Surplus  water  from  a  pumping  plant 
is  sold  to  neighbors,  who  sometimes 
have  been  inclined  to  complain  of  the 
price  charged.  Upon  investigation,  how- 
ever, they  learned  that  if  Long's  water 
selling  operations  were  governed  by  the 


State  Railroad  Commission  he  would  be 
required  to  raise  his  rates  about  50  per 
cent.  His  customers  thereupon  decided 
to  let  well  enough  alone. 

"I  prefer  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  my  neighbors,"  explained  Long, 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  charge  the 
regular  legal  rate  for  water. 

Mrs.  Long  is  president  of  the  Bald- 
win Park  Woman's  Club,  which  recently 
put  up  a  $5000  building.  The  Longs 
have  an  interesting  family  of  little  chil- 
dren, who  are  growing  up  strong  and 
happy  among  the  chickens  and  oranges. 


u 


He  Finds  "Kick"  in  Strawberry  Honey 


NDER  the  title  of  "Strawberry 
Hone  y,"  a  Southern  California 
newspaper  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing item: 

DELANO — A  now  confection  is  reported 
to  have  been  Invented  by  the  bees  owned  by 
Witiley  Packard,  near  Earlima/t.  It  is 
"strawberry  honey."  said  to  be  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  orange  honey  which  now  com- 
mand* the  highest  price  of  any  on  the  Cali- 
fornia market.  A  hundred  stands  of  bees  on 
the  Packard  place  are  located  next  to  an 
acre  of  strawberries,  where  they  find  no 
other  blossom.  The  honey  is  said  to  have,  a 
perceptible  strawberry  flavor  and  is  dark  in 
color. 

There  is  too  much  misinformation  in 
this  statement  to  allow  it  to  be  un- 
noticed. 

Strawberry  blossoms  yield  a  small 
amount  of  honey  in  favorable  weather, 


but  their  greatest  contribution  to  thei 
beehive  is  in  pollen,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  the  larval  food  pre- 
pared for  the  brood — immature  bees. 

Like,  all  fruit-bloom  honeys,  straw- 
berry honey  is  dark  coloied  and  strong 
flavored,  not  at  all  like  that  beautiful 
white  orange-blossom  honey.  It  is  se- 
creted in  the  blossoms  in  such  small 
quantities  that  a  hundred  colonies  of 
bees  would  starve  to  death  in  a  week 
with  only  an  acre  to  forage  upon. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  claim 
made  in  the  item  quoted  is  where  fifty 
colonies  of  bees  in  the.  Sacramento  Val- 
ley made  a  living  and  stored  a  small 
sn-rtus  from  an  acre  of  full-bearing 
orange  trees.  I  am  told  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  a  record  of  this. — J.  D. 
BIXBV  SR. 


Happy,  healthy  flock* 
are  raited  on  Fleisch- 
mann's Pure  Dry  Yeast. 


Left — Brisk  cockerels  and  pallet*,  raised  on 
Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  by  George 
Morrison,  at  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


Others  have  already  tried  it  out  for  you 

For  better  results  feed  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  to  Chicks — Pullets — Hens 


Countless  poultrymen  have  found  that  yeast 
produces  excellent  results  in  their  fowls — in 
chick,  pullet  and  hen. 

"Best  of  all  are  the  results  obtained  with 
the  baby  chicks,"  writes  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris  of 
Petaluma,  Calif.,  "which  is  the  big  test  for 
any  product."' 

"My  five-week-old  flock  look  to»  everybody 
seven  weeks  old.  "They  are  a  strong,  healthy- 
looking  bunch,"  writes  Jacob  Gerlack  of 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 

"Let  me  thank  you  once 
more  for  introducing  this 
life-saving  element  into  our 
feeding  program,"  Harvey 
C.  Wood  of  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  writes,  and  terminates 


Caution:  Do  not  b<  mto,*d  bv  lm" 

itations.  l-'leisrlimann's 
Pure  I>ry  Yeast  is  ail  yeast — yeast  in 
its  m»*,t  concentrated  form.  It  eon- 
tains  no  cornmeal  or  other  fillers.  To 
he  sure  of  results,  order  Fleischmann's 
Pure    l>ry    Yeast — using:   coupon  below. 


a  long  letter  of  hearty  endorsement  with: 
"I  will  be  glad  to  relate  my  personal  expe- 
rience with  yeast  to  any  one." 

Similar  endorsements  come  to  the  Fleisch- 
mann  Company  every  day. 

Use  ]/i  lb.  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  every  100  lbs.  of  mash  for  dry  or 
wet  feeding. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be 
profitably  used  for  feeding  all  farm  animals. 

Check  on  the  coupon  which 
booklet  you  want. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  comes  in  2yl-pound 
cans,  delivered.  We  pay 
postage  or  express.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 
L 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


Order  direct    from   The   Fleischmann   Company's  Branch   Office  m 
In  any  of  the  following  Cities:  •       .  -..Tuu ana 

New  York    Chlcairo.  Son  Pnnelaco,  l.os  Anffelea.  Seattle.  Iturlferd.   Portland.  _  FLElSUnwi^n" 

Maine;    Murrain.     Albany,     Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh.    Baltimore.     Boston.  ^  COMPANY.  De0«- 

Blrmmeliain,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Columbus,  Dallas,  St.   houis.  Detroit,  ~         0-27S.    941  Minion 

SI.   Paul.   Nenark   anil  Toronto.  m        St..     San  ^ra"cl"°' 

*       Cat.,    or  314   Bell  St., 
*      Seattle.     Wash.,     or  947 

PRICES  »       Maple    Ave..    Los  Angeles, 

1  to  10  cans  $2.00  per  can  Enclosed  find  $   Please  send 

10  to  20  cans     1.9.1  per  can  -  /    mt    2^-poiind  cans  of  KlcUli- 

„-  .                      ,  ~n   _T   union's   Pure  Dry   Yeast,   postage  pre- 

20  to  40  cans    1.90  per  ran  ^  nM 

Over  40  cans    1.80  per  can  »  (  ,   St,n(I  m,  ,our  book  „„  ra.tsins  piss. 

w    cattle  snd  horses  on  yeast-fermented  feeds. 

(Add  50c  per  ran   if  In  w   ()  Send  me  your  book  on  raisins  poultry  on 

Canada.     Other    countries,  ^    yeast-fermented  feeds. 

prices   on    request.)  . 

N  ame   

Any  number  of  cans  de-  *•  . 

..   '    .  m    Street    and  Number  

Ilvered  direct  to  you,  trans-  ~ 

portation  ctiareres   prepaid.  m    City    StaU   


I 
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CLASSSFJED  RATES 


60  rent-*  a  lin**  (average  7  vnirtK), 
for  whit**  sparr,  ruts  or  rti«*iilav  t>iie 
most  is  romputnl  arwrtUtue  tu  lota! 
»•  p  i  i  f  occupied  ll>     H  I  ■.  i-  rt  i  «■  i»m  n  i  - 

Ad »  firtNcmenJs  nin*t  reach  ha  1 5 
days  before  date  of  iiubllrntinn.  Ail- 
tir*>*»  ORCHARD  am]  FARM,  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh,  Lo*  intele*. 


POULTRY 

,  PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC  HATCH- 
ERIES, capacity  2Sn.n«0  chl-ks. 
:8^i-l'90  eBK  Leghorns.  Anrnnas, 
Reds.  Rooks.  M  nnrrai.  W  >  a  n<!ot  tea. 
Brahmas.  Andaluslans  to  u  c  k  s. 
ttirks).  Off  every  week.  AI*o 
chicks  from  large  2-year  hena  for 
rapid  growth  Into  brotlers.  fryers. 
Booking  for  July  to  October  deliv- 
ery. Reduced  booked  ahead.  Early  fall 
chicks  profit  most.  "Never  »«  auch  vigor, 
rapid  growth.  In  chirks."  Write  BOX  O.  13 
N.    FAIR   OAKS.  PASADENA. 


roasters 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY 
CHICKS  for  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
from  selected  free-range,  high  egg  producing 
breeding  Hocks,  inspected  and  accredited  by 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  delivery 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  MUST  HArtit 
INCUBATOR  CO..  INC..  432  Seventh  St.. 
Petaluma.  Calif.  

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  In- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapne^t  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
sides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
Countv  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders'  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatchery.  Inc..  Hayward.Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  rhlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  ei.es  per  year.  Full  particular- 
and  Interesting  literature  on  request.  »« 
are  accredited  l>v  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box  476.  Petaluma.  Calif.   

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  White  Lerhoms. 

Over  210-egg  flock  average  for  S  years. 
Over  221 -egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina.  Content 
winners  In  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalog.    J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvalln.  Ore. 

ORDER  SUMMER  AND  FALL  CHICKS  now 
They  pay.  White  Leg..  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Sedn  for 
circular  Fine  lot  of  White  Leg.  pullets  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Stubbe  Poultry  Rsncll 
and  Hatchery,  Box  67C,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

BABY    CHICKS — All    kinds    hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
-Pullets,   pigeons,   rabbits.     FANCIERS  EX- 
CHANGE. 640  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

FREE  BOOK.  'Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket,    on   application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Petaluma,  Calif. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

WILD     BLOODED     TURKEYS— K«gs  and 
stock  for  aale.     Prices  right.     Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 
kins the  Veteran,  R.  3.  Box  m'__BJ^"i!i_^ 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land-  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion witli  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  traasportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASI.V  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  berry  farming  In  sunny  Cali- 
fornia In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks  Inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  land;    near  Los 

Angeles.  Write  for  literature.  CHARLES 
WEEKS,   Owensmouth.  California. 

^^eXTe^ta^?^ 

FOR  SALE  or  Exchange — Improved  ranch.  90 

miles  north  San  Francisco.  Spring  water 
piped  to  house.  Owner.  1721  ARLINGTON, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FARM 

CASH    HI  VERS   want   western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  McV 

SOWN.  J61  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 

HELP  WANTED— Male 

EARN  f  1 1 0  tu  S250  monthly,  expenses  paid, 
as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  3  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Excellent  opportunities. 
Write  for  fre<-  booklet  G-91.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

n'ANTBD — Women,  girls.  Learn  gown  mak- 
ing at  home.  $35  week.  Many  openings. 
Learn  while  earning.  Sample  lessons  free. 
Write  Immediately.  FRANKLIN  INS.TI- 
TUTE.   Dept.   A-5g;i.   Rochester,   N.  Y.  

HEMSTITCHING,  picoting  attacht.    Fits  any 
sewg.  mach.  Does  beaut  if  ul  wk.   Attrac.  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.    Write  for  illua  de- 
script.  B.  Krafft.  Box  896-OF,  San  Francisco. 


TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  Irrigat.  Pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
8,  9  in.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes 
large  used  redwood  tanks.  DEMMITT  CO.. 
120  N.  Main.     Yards,  816  Yale.  Los  Angeles. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Miich  Goats 


PURE-BRED  TOGGENBURGS  from  recently 
imported   stock.      Heavy   milkers.  Raised 
Under  Ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  Can- 
yon Goat   Ranch.   Redlands.  Calif. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNnH?ES~~ 

PAINT— BARN  and  ROOF — Highest  quality. 

11.00  per  gal  liuf-ymteed  6  years.  Mllroy 
^urks.  all   i  allaad*  Ttwau.   Jamev  rHtw    v  t 


PEONIES.  ROSES  and  BULBS.    Save  monev. 

order  now.  have  choice  collection,  all  color. 
Peonies.  50  cts.  each,  or  5  for  $2.  Also  1- 
>  ear-old  Everbloomlng  Tea  Roses,  50  cts  or 
6  to.-  $2.  Also  Hyacinth.  Tulips  and  Nar- 
cissus. All  prepaid.  R.  J.  GIBBINS.  Mt. 
Holly.    N.  J. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

DIRECT    FROM    FACTORY— 6-Inch.  Cuban 
Twisters,   long  filler.     Sweet   as  a  nut.  S4 
ner  1*0.    Cigar  clippings.  SOc  per  lb.  FRANK 
MILLER,   1208  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles. 

BEES  ANdIiONEy" 

ITALIAN  Bees— 100  strong  colonies.  87.60  ea 
W  A  Tilllnghast.  Box  44  4.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

Flowers  for  Children 

ARE  children  interested  in  flowers? 
Quite  often  we  hear  some  one 
say.  "My  children  don't  seem  to  care  a 
thing  about  gardening."  No;  usually 
they  don't,  and  I  have  learned  why  chil- 
dren seern  indifferent  in  many  cases. 
Children  distinguish  flowers  by  their 
colors.  It  is  seldom  any  one  takes  the 
time  to  go  through  the  garden  and 
teach  the  child  the  correct  names  and 
habits  of  flowers.  Calendula  or  mari- 
golds are  "those  yellow  flowers,"  and 
scahiosa  or  mourning  bride  is  usually 
"that  flower  with  a  pin-cushion  mid- 
dle and  white  or  lavender  lace  around 
it,"  while  zinnias  are  "those  flowers 
with  stiff  faces." 

We  have  found  a  boy  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  chemical  action  of  the  soil 
on  plants,  while  a  girl  cares  little  about 
anything  but  the  beauty  of  the  blos- 
soms. A  boy  is  interested  instantly  in 
a  flower  if  we  stop  and  explain  why  it 
failed  to  send  forth  many  flowers,  while 
the  foliage  was  very  rank  and  heavy. 
He  is  always  much  more  interested  in 
experimenting  with  soils  and  planting 
seed  under  different  conditions.  He 
considers  the  blossoms  and  growth  of 
the  plant  as  proof  of  his  labor. 

A  girl  usually  asks,  as  she  plants  the 
seed.  "Now,  what  color  will  these  flow- 
ers be.  and  how  long  will  it  be  before 
they  bloom?"  Also  she  is  interested  in 
arranging  bouquets.  She  may  be  nat- 
urally artistic,  and  arrange  .flowers  with 
very  little  directing,  but  she  always  is 
studying  in  color  schemes  and  the  blend- 
ing of  varieties.  She  likes  to  form 
mixed  bouquets,  and  likes  to  study  the 
effect  of  this  color  and  that  with  sev- 
eral varieties. 

We  have  found  that  normal,  healthy 
chlidren  usually  are  interested  spas- 
modically in  gardening.  They  are  in- 
tensely absorbed  in  the  planting,  and 
perhaps  this  interest  will  last  a  week 
or  more;  then  gradually  it  wanes. 

Perhaps  later  they  will  hear  a  dis- 
cussion of  flowers  or  plants,  or  will  see 
a  beautiful  garden,  when  their  Interest 
reawakens.  There  is  a  scurry  of  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation,  but  again  the  in- 
dustry abates. 

We  have  found  it  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  a  child  tend  his  garden 
regularly  instead  of  trusting  to  his 
judgment.  He  learns  one  of  life's  great- 
est lessons  if  he  has  to  "stay  on  the 
job."  If  dad  hoes  the  weeds  and  waters 
his  garden  for  him,  he  soon  loses  every 
bit  of  interest,  for  he  feels  that  dad. 
through  his  labor,  has  become  part 
owner.— HELEN  TEMPLE. 


SULPHUR     INCREASES  ALFALFA 

Experiments  on  the  Neilsen  ranch, 
Durham  State  Land  Colony,  are  re- 
ported to  have  shown  excellent  results 
from  the  application  of  sulphur  to 
alfalfa  fields.  Twice  the  tonnage  was 
secured  from  sulphured  plots  as  from 
those  not  treated,  it  is  said. 


SPRAYING    FROSTED  FRUIT 

Spraying  fruit  trees  with  cool  water 
just  before  sunrise  will  prevent  slight 
frost  injury  in  much  the  same  way  that 
frozen  fruit  is  thawed  out  in  cold  water, 

which  greatly  lessens  the  injury. — D. 
Bodoni,  Montana. 


ELECTRIC  FLY  KILLERS  POPULAR 

Dairymen  and  others  report  excellent 
results  in  the  destruction  of  flies  by  the 
use  of  electric  devices,  which  consist  of 
heavily  charged  wire  mesh  frames 
treated  with  bait  to  attract  the  insects. 


COW  TESTING  IDEA  SPREADS 

For  the  past  four  years  farmers  have 

entered  each  year  an  average  of  209,000 
cows  In  cow-testing  associations  or- 
ganized with  the  assistance  of  county 
agricultural  extension  agents. 


ENORMOUS  BUTTER  EXPORTS 

California  .exported  one  million 
pounds  of  butter  from  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  during  the  first  five 
and  a  half  months  of  1923. 
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that  the  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange  started  in  Sacramento  aj»d 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  now 

established.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
that  Sacramento  could  have  retained 
the  fruit  companies,  even  if  she  had 
tried  hard,  but  there  certainly  was  not 
much  noise  made  at  their  departure.  I 
can  fancy  a  much  greater  howl  being 
raised  In  Preswo  if  the  raisin  associa- 
tion were  to  move.  The  raisin  people 
have  learned  how  to  make  a  noise. 


U  \    COW  ON   EVERY  Ffl 
■i~V    The  fruit  county  nf 


CHAMBERS  BOOST  AGRICULTURE 
Dr.  George  P.  Clements,  in  charge 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
tells  me  that  of  the  4000  to  5000  farmer 
settlers  who  interview  his  department 
each  year,  about  90  per  cent  of  them 
settle  north  of  the  Tehachapi  Pass. 

This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  breadth 
of  vision  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber's 
agricultural  department.  Two  families, 
said  Doctor  Clements,  had  been  aiding 
in  finding  farm  homes  in  Humboldt 
County.  Of  course,  most  of  Califor- 
nia's practical  farming  land  is  in  the 
great  valley  north  of  the  line  which 
some  people  say  separates  Northern 
and  Southern  California. 

More  of  our  California  chambers  of 
commerce  would  be  better  off  with 
agricultural  departments.  It  would 
keep  them  in  closer  touch  with  the 
basic  industry  "of  California,  upon  which 
every  city  depends  for  its  trade. 

The  Sacramento  -  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  a  live  agricultural  depart- 
ment under  the  able  direction  of  F.  L. 
Richards.  This  bureau  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Advisor  and 
other  agricultural  agencies. 

■pROM  SACRAMENTO  TO  FRISCO. 
1  The  big  fruit  companies  have 
picfted  up  their  lnggage  and  moved 
from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco.  The 
latest  exodus  from  the  Capital  City  in- 
cluded the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
Blii  Fruit  Company  and  Producers' 
Fruit  Company.  The  Pioneer  left  sev- 
eral months  ago,  having  followed 
Charles  E.  Vtrden  of  the  Virden  Pack- 
ing Company,  who  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  the  Bay  City. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  much 
stir  about  it,  but  the  fault  companies 
represent  quite  a  loss  to  the  business 
life  of  Sacramento.  The  fruit  group  now 
is  housed  in  the  Wells  Fargo  Building 
in  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  financial  center  of  the 
State  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
move.  The  California  Fruit  Exchange 
and  the  California  Orchards  Company, 
central  organization  for  several  Placer 
County  fruit  concerns,  are  still  In  Sac- 
ramento. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  recalled 


FARM"  \ 

ly  or  Placer  has 
started  a  "Cow  on  Every  Farm"  cam- 
paign. A  similar  campaign  is  under 
way  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  Both  of 
these  campaigns  are  a  result  of  a  Farm 
Bureau  inspiration. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact  that  in  Amer- 
ica there  is  a  greater  percentage  of 
malnutrition  among  country  children 
than  among  children  of  the  cities.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  country  chil- 
dren do  not  get  enough  milk. 

The  dairy  industry's  efficient  system 
of  distribution  is  equipped  to  take  care 
of  the  cities,  but  in  specialized  farming 
districts  the  family  cow,  like  the 
kitchen  garden,  has  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion. Such  is  the  case  in  Placer  and 
Santa  Cruz  Counties. 

The  California  Dairy  Council  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  school  teacher 
in  Meadow  Valley,  Plumas  County,  to 
the  effect  that  she  could  not  get  milk 
for  the  children  there.  "Meadow  Val- 
ley"— doesn't  that  strongly  suggest 
dairy  cows,  knee  deep  in  grass?  Vet 
the  school  children  there  cannot  gtH 
enough  milk. 

May  we  suggest  that  campaigns  for 
"A  Dairy  Cow  on  Every  Farm"  well 
may  be  instituted  in  many  California 
counties — for  the  sake  of  the  children. 


PEANUTS  OUTVALUE  ORANGES. 
We  Californians  are  a  little  in-,, 
<  lin<rt,  particularly  when  talking  to  an 
Easterner,  to  emphasize  our  speetacul.ir 
crops  and  forget  the  less  pompous 
staples.  The  unique  Is  given  special 
attention,  while  staple  industries  plod 
on  and  keep  our  rural  and  community 
economic  life  on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  dairy  cow,  for  instance,  produces 
more  wealth  in  a  year  in  California  fh  -  n 
do  all  the  orange  trees  and  the  raisin 
grape  vines  combined.  Yet  we  take  (lie 
cow  for  granted  and  are  forever  talking 
about  the  oranges  and  raisins. 

J.  A.  Teagdrden  of  Auburn,  a  director 
of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, told  me  of  an  amusing  experience 
which  certain  California  orange  grow- 
ers had  at  Washington.  They  were 
there  to  seek  tariff  protection  for  lh-or 
fruit.  A  meek  Southern  gentleman 
elbowed  in  and  asked  for  tariff  protec- 
tion for  peanuts. 

The  orange  growers  gave  him  the 
frozen  stare  and  pointedly  remarked 
that  the  orange  industry  was  one  of 
great  financial  importance.  The  meek 
Southern  man  responded  that  tho  pea- 
nut crop  had  sold  for  more  than  the 
orange  crop  that  year.  Teagarden  savs 
that  an  Investigation  proved  the  South- 
erner's statement  was  correct- 


Why  Cry  Over  Non-Bearing  Walnuts? 

Other  Varieties  May  Thrive  If  here  Standard  Crop 
Cannot  Be  Groun  Successfully. 
By  C.  C.  STAUNTON 

Apriciilturat  Extension  Service,  University  of  Caltfornie 


GREATER   CHEESE  CONSUMPTION 

Doctor  Mendel,  famous  food  exjiert 
of  Vale  University,  says:  "Within  the 
n<\t  few  years  the  consumption  of 
cheese   will    lumfl   100   ner  cent. 


A 53-YEAR-OLD  black  walnut  tree, 
the  foliage  of  which  spreads  more 
than  80  feet  In  diameter,  and 
which  yielded  nearly  a  ton  of  nuts  one 
year  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
"horticultural  sights  of  the  historically 
famous  Camulos  Ranch  in  Ventura 
County. 

The  owners  have  found,  however,  they 
cannot  compete  commercially  with  other 
sections  in  growing  soft-shelled  wal- 
nuts. Yet  this  is  not  regarded  as  a 
serious  handicap,  in  view  of  the  success 
attained  with  other  nuts. 

The  family  orchard,  perhaps,  is  of 
most  interest  to  the  visitor.  Here  will 
be  found,  in  pairs,  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon fruits  and  many  rare  trees.  There 
are  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  feijoa, 
guava,  butternut,  persimmon,  Italian 
chestnut,  pecan,  filbert  and  pistachio. 
The  latter  never  has  fruited,  probably 
on  account  of  the  trees  being  of  one  sex, 
either  pistillate  or  staminatc.  but  the 
Division  of  Plant  Introduction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  forwarded 
grafts  of  each,  which  have  been  set  in 
these  trees  In  'the  hope  that  they  will 
fruit  through  cross-pollination. 

ARE  HEAVY  PRODUCERS 

The  chcrtnut,  pecan  and  filbert,  how- 
ever,  are  heavy  producers  at  the  present 
time;  the  chestnut  particularly  is  sai.l 
to  have  yielded  immense  quantities  of 
fine  nuts.  This  season's  crop  gives 
promise  cf  being  heavy  also,  as  they 
were  full  of  catkins  ana  the  bees  wern 
working  industriously. 

The  pecan  trees  are  beautiful  In  foli- 
age and  symmetry,  and  bear  much  more 
fruit   than  an v  of  the  other  few  found 


in  various  places  in  the  county.  As  a 
yard  troe,  even  if  it  did  not  bear,  the 
pecan  is  worthy  of  more  attention  tha.n 
has  been  given  it.  If  it  does  bear,  I  hen 
we  have  added  to  our  variety  of  food 

The  butternut  trees  also  are  beaut  if'il 
and  heavily  set  with  this  most  delicious 
nut.  which  is  far  richer  than  the  English 
walnut  and  has  more  graceful  foliage 
and  general  form.  To  those  from  BM 
East  it  brings  buck  pleasant  memories 
of  brilliant  autumn  foliage,  siiappy 
mornings  and   "nuttin'  time." 

The  filbert — or  hazel  nut,  If  you  pre- 
fer-also Issho  wing  that  It  Is  adapted 
to  that  locality,  as  the  crops  are  prolific 
and  the  nuts  most  excellent  in  size  and 
flavor. 

These  experiments  in  nut  growing  in 
of  value  in  that  they  demonstrate  wh  it 
might  be  grown  where  condition*  do 
not  seem  to  justify  the  production  of 
walnuts.  All  these  nuts  are  worthy  of 
study,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  that  a 
some  one  of  them  than  we  might  expect 
some  of  them  than  we  might  exf  -t 
from  our  present  crops. 


SIGNIFICANT    POPULATION  GAIN 

The  five  leading  dairy  counties  of 
California  increused  in  population  9* 
I  er  cent  from  1910  to  1920.  The  nver- 
age  for  the  State  was  44  1  per  cent. 
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Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D  RIXRY  SR. 

Contributing  Editor 


T".K  orange  blossom  honey  crop  of 
Southern  California  is  practically 
a  failure,  but  in  the  great  cental 
vn'lej'B  it  has  been  better  than 
the  average. 

San  Diego  County 
l*ek.-p|  rrs     h  a  \  ' 
HT .  ,    • K .  taken     no  surplus 

-«8sT^fe-'  *  «'  a 1 1  nnrl  fear  th»-y 
may  have  to  feed 
for  winter. 

Reports  of  apia- 
ries raided  and  bee? 
slolen  have  come 
from  two  Southern 
counties.  These  re- 
cur every  season 
about  the  time  of 
moving  to  the  sage 
and  alfalfa  sec- 
tions. 

J.  D.  8IXQY  SR. 

The  orange  honey 
crop  of  I.os  Angeles  and  Orange 
Counties  has  been  bought  up  larody  by 
Los  Angeles  honey  packers  for  li>ca;  _»e. 


European    foulbrood    often    is  called 
i  "melting  brood"  in  Canada,  f>nd  is  treat- 
ed with  two  spravings  of  sodium  chlo- 
>  ride.    California    apiarists   will  find  it 
cheaper  to  save.  th*ir  com!>s_  nnd  buy 
t  been   by  the  pound   to  cover  them  in 
the  spring. 


Only  the  word  "honey"  can  be  used 
In  France  to  describe  the  natural  prod- 
uct of  the  bee:  even  "fancy  honey"  or 
any  similar  designation  is  forbidden  by 
law.  and  vendors  of  any  adulterated 
product  are  prosecuted. 


bp 


Hill  Top  Almond  Production 
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to  succeed  with  this  tree.  It  won't  stand 
spring  frosts  during  the  blooming  period, 
yet  seems  to  require  for  best  results  a 
period  cold  enough  to  make  it- absolutely 
dormant.  There  are  only  a  few  districts 
in  California  really  adapted  to  the 
almond,  and  even  in  these  districts  loial 
conditions  may  sptll  failure  or  success." 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  the  many 
failures  with  almonds  and  what  is  the 
he*.t  advice  you  can  offer  other  growers, 
particularly  beginners,'  Mr.  Talbot  w;us 
asked. 

"Eirst,"  he  replied,  "get  the  right 
location.  This  is  of  primary  importance. 
Hold  down  production  and  maintenance 
expense  to  the  minimum  and  don't  bur- 
den the  orchard  with  an  impos.  ible 
overhead  due  to  inflated  land  values. 

"Spray  regularly  and  thoroughly  when 
necessary,  for  red  spider  and  brown 
mite.  These  pe«ts  thrive  during  the  hot 
weather.  I  believe  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly free  from  infestation  because 
of  the  ocean  influence.  Our  occasional 
fogs,  drenchii  g  the  trees  during  ths 
warm  months,  may  explain  our  good 
fortune  in  this  respect.  But  spraying, 
when  needed,  should  be  regarded  as  in- 
surance rather  than  expense. 

"Cultivate  thoroughly  so  as  to  keep 
out  weeds  and  conserve  moisture.  This 
is  particularly  important,  of  course,  in  a 


even  more  risk  and  the  expense  goes 
on  just  the  same,  no  matter  wh*.t  else 
happens.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  a  heavy 
crop  every  year  and  the  orctianhVt  who 
is  in  a  frosty  locality  is  apt  to  lose 
heavily." 

Thinning  of  the  fruit  is  not  generally 
practiced.  The  almond  tree  oeeins  to 
shed  naturally  down  to  the  maximum 
number  of  nuts  that  can  be  matured. 
The  crop  is  harvested  by  knocking  the 
nuts  from  the  trees  with  poles  onto 
sheets,  which  are  gathered  up  and  emp- 
tied into  sacks. 

The  almond  harvest  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  in  the  faso  Kobles 
district.  When  Mr.  Talbot  pioneered  in 
the  timbered  hills  there  were  perhaps 
less  than  ten  acres  of  nuts  In  that  local- 
ity. Now  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
acreage  Is  estimated  variously  at  from 
12.000  to  15,000,  most  of  which  is  com- 
ing into  production  rapidly.  Mature  or- 
rl,.irds  are  valued  at  $500  per  acre  or 
more. 

ALMOND  EXCHANGE  THRIVING 

As  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  Mr. 
Talbot  takes  an  active  part  in  solving 
marketing  and  production  problems  of 
all  the  members.    The  exchange  now  is 


Forking  age  of  young  bees. 

We  are  taught  usually  that  bees 
not  go  to  the  field  to  work  until 
r  H  days  old.  Hero  is  a  record  of  a 
nt  experiment:  June  16  a  queen 
placed  on  three  combs  of  emerging 
id,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
colony  by  wire  screen;  all  bees  first 
were  brushed  from  these  combs.  June  21 
these  three  combs  (now  well  covered 
with  bees)  were  removed  from  the  hive 
and  placed  upon  a  stand  as  an  independ- 
ent nucleus.  June  22  young  bees 
were  observed  flying  freely  and  carry- 
ing In  pollen.  It  would  appear  that 
when  forced  by  the  absenc  e  of  more  ma- 
ture bees,  those  that  are  only  six  or 
seven  days  old  are  callable  of  foraging. 
These  young  bees,  though  a;  first  soft 
and  gray,  soon  become  mature  in  ap- 
pearance. 

D  EES  HAVE  "SCHOOL  SYSTEM." 

The  bee.  colony  is  the  most  perfect 
example  of  communal  work  of  which  we 

I  have  knowledge — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  ant.  Each  bee's  work 
seems  to  be  regularly  assigned  and  she 
graduates  from  each  inferior  elass  to  a 
higher  until  the  highest  service,  that  of 
the  gathering  of  nectar  from  the  field,  is 

|  attained.  It  is  my  own  obse-vation  that 
the  galhcring  of  water  is  the  first  out- 
Bide  service  performed  by  the  worker 
"jees.  They  will  appear  at  the  water- 
ing places  even  before  it  is  fully  light, 
and  these  are  always  young  bees.    I  am 

\  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  the  last  and 

|  highr;Ht  service  performed  for  the  colony 
is  the  gathering  of  pollen,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bees  found  dead  about  the 

p  hives  or  yard  in  bad  weather  have  loads 

'  of  pollen  on  their  legs  and  are  unmis- 

i  takably  old  and  worn. 

UONEY  FROM  BEANS. 

Lima  beans,  both  the  seaside  (large 
limas)  and  the  bush  or  "baby"  limas. 
yield  considerable  honey  for  the  bees, 

i  especially  when  irrigated.    This  honey 

I  Is  of  fine  light  amber  color  and  mild. 

I  agreeable  flavor.  It  comes  In  very 
■lowly,  however,  and  the  bees  may  not 

t  store  any  In  the  supers. 
I    In  this  case  if  you  want  some  bean 
honey  for  family  use.  remove  the  su- 

[  pers  and  take  out  one  comb  from  the 

f  brood-nest,  replacing  it  with  an  empty. 

f  Place  this  empty  comb    next    to  the 

I  brood  on  one  side.  The  queen  will  not 
lay  in  it  nt  this  time  of  year  ana  the 

I  bees  will  fill  It  promptly  with  new 
honey.  Remove,  and  extract  this  comb 
In  four  or  five  days,  and,  return  it,  re- 
peating   the    process  as  often  as  the 

I  comb  is  filled.        .  • 

AMBER  HONEY  IN  DEMAND 
White  honey  seems  to  be  only 
moderately  in  demand  in  the  markets, 
at  fair  prices,  while  amber  is  active  at 
about  the  same  prices  paid  last  year, 
which  are  too  low.  compared  to  the  cost 
of  labor  and  containers. — J.  D.  BIXBY 
SENIOR, 


The  ORCHARD  and  FARM  cameraman  Stood  upon  one  of  the 
highest  hills  and  secured  this  typical  view  of  the  Talbot  almond 
orchards  near  Paso  Robles. 


non -irrigated  section  such  as  ours. 

"Don't  expect  to  apply  general  rules 
to  all  situations.  Every  orchardist  must 
study  his  own  location  and  know  his 
own  trees.  This,  I  believe,  applies  to 
other  fruits  as  well. 

"Get  behind  the  Almond  Exchange 
anil  boost  for  co-operative  marketing. 
Strive  for  better  quality  and  more  ton- 
nage per  acre." 

The  almond  bears  a  commercial  crop 
at  five  to  seven  years  and  seldom  is  a 
profitable  producer  at  four,  although 
certain  promoters  have  advertised  allur- 
ing problematical  returns  for  four-year- 
old  trees.  Under  proper  conditions,  the 
trees  are  in  full  bearing  at  from  10  to 
12  years.  A  mature  orchard  in  good 
condition,  if  well  cared  for.  should  pro- 
duce an  average  of  1200  pounds  an  acre. 
Some  trees  of  course  will  yield  more, 
but  the  enormous  returns  predicted  by 
enterprising  real  estate  agents  have  not 
always  materialized.  Prices  have  aver- 
aged about  IS  cents  a  pound  for  L  X. 
L.'s.  Drakes  usually  bring  the  lowest 
prices. 

PLENTY  OE  DIFFICULTIES 

Almond  growing,  according  to  Talbot, 
is  far  from  being  a  bed  of  roses.  There 
are  good  years  and  bad,  both  as  to  mar- 
ket prices  and  yields.  "We  have  an  ad- 
vantage," he  says,  "in  that  our  cultural 
expense  is  small  when  returns  are  less, 
and  that  our  crop  is  not  perishable.  In 
some  lines  of  fruit  production  there  is 


practically  out  of  debt,  having  antici- 
pated the  conditions  which  almost 
wrecked  other  marketing  organizations. 
It  was  only  after  a  very  trying  period, 
however,  that  the  present  membership 
of  3200.  representing  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  was  signed  up  and  held  in- 
tact. "The  old  crop  now  is  practically 
cleaned  up."  said  Mr.  Talbot,  "the  ex- 
change is  in  fine  shape,  and  we  antici- 
pate a  most  successful  year." 

Many  residents  of  the  Paso  Robles 
district  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that 
almond  growing  has  been  stressed  so 
highly  when  it  is  apparent  other  fruits 
will  do  equally  as  well  without  irriga- 
tion. In  fact,  a  campaign  now  is  in 
progress  to  encourage  diversification 
and  to  enlighten  growers  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities for  general  fruit  growing.  Mr. 
Talbot  has  thirty  acres  of  pears  and 
fifteen  acres  of  Tragedy  prunes.  He  has 
produced  excellent  walnuts,  as  well  as 
cherries,  peaches  and  apricots. 

With  his  partners.  Babson  Brothers  of 
Chicago,  he  also  controls  some  800  acres 
adjoining  the  almond  ranches,  but  not 
in  fruit,  and  another  ranch  of  S00  acres 
near  San  Miguel.  It  is  planned  to  set 
out  a  variety  of  fruits  upon  part  of  the 
unimproved  land.  Other  farmers  in  the 
district  are  diversifying  also.  The  ad- 
vantages of  low-priced  land  that  will 
produce  most  of  the  standard  deciduous 
fruits  without  irrigation  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  And  while  not  all 
lands  in  the  district  are  desirable  for 


this  purpose,  it  is  said  hundreds  of  acres 

are  available  at  very  low  prices  com- 
pared  with   many   other  parts   of  the 

State. 

"After  all,"  says  Talbot,  "success  or 
failure  seems  to  hinge  upon  choice  of 
location.  Probably  there  are  many  other 
equally  suitable  districts  for  almonds. 
The  point  is.  however,  no  one  should  in- 
vest in  land  without  careful  study." 

And  that,  in  a  nutshell,  appears  to  be 
the  .  eeret  of  the  big  achievements  of  G. 
N.  Talbot. 


Farm  Bloc  Program 

<</"V>N  1RESS  must  finish  the  con- 
V*'  structive  program  it  has  so  well 
«arted  in  the  farmer's  behalf."  declares 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  leader  of  the 
"Farm  Bloc." 

"It  must  put  through  the  complete 
rural  credit  plan  to  provide  farmers  and 
stockmen  with  an  adequate  financial 
system. 

"It  must  increase  the  loan  limit. 

"It  must  reduce  freight  charges. 

"It  must  repeal  Section  15-A  and 
other  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
Cummins -Esch  Transportation  Act. 

•'It  must  carry  out  the  policy  for  a 
better  system  of  marketing. 

"It  must  put  the  development  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  Ford. 

"It  must  pass  the  Truth-in-Fabrio 
bill. 

"It  must  pass  the  Voigt  Killed -Milk 
bill. 

"It  must  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  tax-exempt  securities. 

"It  must  bring  about  still  further  re- 
ductions in  tax  burdens  and  still  further 
economies  in  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"It  must  make  undisturbed  surpluses 
and  stock  dividends  pay  their  share 
toward  the  maintenance  of  government. 

"It  must  do  whatever  this  Nation  can 
do  to  promote  European  recovery  and 
the  restoration  of  a  foreign  market  for 
the  surplus  products  of  our  farms  and 
factories. 

"I  don't  think  we  shall  get  anywhere 
in  our  effort  to  restore  confidence  in 
government  by  piling  more  than  $50,- 
000,000  a  year  on  the  public's  back  in 
the  form  of  a  ship  subsidy,  in  addition 
to  jts  present  burden." 


Lice  and  Mites 
Go  Like  Magic 

Rev.  G.  R.  Mente  Tells  of  Amazing 
Discovery  Which  Kec  p ;  AH 
Poultry  Free  From  Vermin 

"I  have  used  your  remarkable  lAc* 
and  Mite  Remedy  with  fine  results, * 
writes  Rev.  G.  R.  Mente,  Methodist  Par- 
sonage. New  Washington,  Ohio.  "It  has 
put  a  stop  to  the  poultry  losses  In  his 
community.  You  are  a  grea*  bene- 
factor to  poultry  rnt  •  r.  " 

Liee,     Mite*.     Tick*.  Fle*a. 
Blue    Bugs    And    other  Vennl* 

IKXjltiTf  )7        Will        not        Stay  on 

fowls  v--.  i.  Tr  Imperial  Lice  *nd 
M  if  Rmedjr  Is  lined  In  th* 
drinking  water.  Cornea  In  con* 
denned  liquid  form,  to  b«  unco) 
j"  t  a  few  drops  a  day. 

No  more  D  uitli  t 
Dipping  or  CreaslnC. 
Make*  all  kinds  of  poul- 
try, old  and  yoimg. 
healthier,  at  urdier  and 
grow  faster.  Splendid 
ku turner  tonic  and  blood 
purifier.  One  of  tha 
famous  Imperial  line  of 
Poultry  Remedies.  Now 
uwd  by  150.000  succeas* 
ful  poultry  raider*. 

YOU  CAN  GET  YOURS  FREE 

Bend  no  money.  Write  today  to  Imperial  Lab- 
oratories. I>fpi  7*2*0.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  y«aj 
will  rveeifa  two  regular  $1.00  tdz«  bottles  of  thia 
remarkable  remedy.  Fay  postman  only  $1.00  and 
few  cents  postage  on  arrival.  Sell  one  to  a  neighbor, 
thus  getting  yours  Tree.  Or  a  lurge  size  Triad 
Bottle  for  only  50c. 

For  large  users,  this  Special  Offer  also  applies 
on  4  regular  $1.00  size  bottles,  at  an  additional  «?• 
It.g— regular  $4  00  quantity  for  otdy  $1.75.  Satia- 
fat-'lon  guaranteed,  or  cost  refunded  any  time  within 
30  daya.   -  


Makes  Cows  Give  More  Milk  —  and  Fattens  Hogs 


Every  mall  brines  additional  proof  of  what  Molasses 
•  ■■  I  will  do  for  stock. 

The  bisgaat  dairies  in  tLe  country  are  getting  tliese 
i'  suits  You  can,  too.  Not  only  does  Molasses  improve 
the  milk  flow — and  fatten  hog*  quicker  tliau  any  other 


fped — but  It  keeps  the  animals  healthy  and  free  of  worms. 
Any  and  all  sorts  of  stock  4J> rive  best  on  a  Mulasses  feed. 

There  Is  added  reason  for  you  to  feed  Molasses  now  — 
when  we  can  sell  It  to  you  for  about  half  the  price  of 
hay.    Order  some  today. 


TON  FKICE8— T.  O.  B.  CBOCKKTT,  OK  I. OS  AN«KI.KS  HARBOR.   CAMFORNIA.      Write    for    Delivered  Prices. 

TANK  CARS  -  -  SU.00  CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS  -  -  $20.00  L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS  -  -  $22.50 

Booklet  A-4  describes  how  others  are  feeding  Molasses  with  great  success.    Write  for  it.     It's  FREE. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY  s.»  f^uco 
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Berry  Plants  Prove  Profitable 

Clean,  Standard  Slock  Makes  Money  for  Producer 
and  Planter— A  Former  Jeweler's  Enterprise 


X    CORNELE  G.  ROSS 

President,  Poultry  Producers  of  South- 
ern California 

CORNELE  G.  ROSS,  president  of  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Southern 
California  and  for  five  years  chairman 
of  the  executive 
comm  i  1 1  e  e,  has 
been  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most 
efficient  w  o  r  kers 
for  the  success  of 
this  important  co- 
operative associa- 
tions, which  has 
been  the  means  of 
placing  upon  a 
profitable  founda- 
tion the  egg-pro- 
ducing business  of 
Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Thirteen  'y  ears 
ago  Mr.  Ross  came 
here  from  Vermont,  where  he  had  lost 
his  health  working  as  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer. He  bought  a  farm  near  Po- 
mona and  went  into  the  chicken  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  lias  been  so  success- 
ful that  he  now  can  afford  to  employ 
others  to  do  the  physical  labor. 

Mr.  Ross  and  other  poultry  producers 
arc  congratulating  themselves  upon 
the  recent  completion  of  their  new 
debt -free  concrete  warehouse  and 
packing  house,  said  to  be  the  world  s 
finest  exclusive  egg  "plant."  It  is  lo- 
cated on  Mill  anil  Industrial  streets, 
Los  Angeles,  adjoining  the  home  of  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion The  building  is  100  by  150  feet, 
two  stories  high  and  has  a  refrigera- 
tor plant  and  cooler  room  of  1000  cases 
capacity. 


CORNELE   G  ROSS 
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/  ■         T"    advertise   our    paints    wo  are 
~     making  «  *i>ecial  onr-ernt  Offer  this 
#eek  oil  our  leader — OLD  IRONSIDE 
— a  Ih'hvv  lead,  zinc  and  linseed  nil 
paint,  with  drier  and  filler,  for  only 
f2,8~i  a  gallon-.    For  each  gallon  yoii 
order  ut  this  special  low  price  we  will 
j  '  furnish  yuu  with  another  Ballon  for 
A     only  ion  oent.    Pay  oulj  $2.8.1  for  the 
V      first  gallon,  «ne  oent  for  the  next. 
J  etc.     TOO  savp.$:2.H4  on  every  other 
j  gallon  you  order  and.  remember,  your 
I  money  hack  if  not  satisfied.    We  give 
I  a   written   guarantee  for  five  years 
with  every  order. 

Painters  like  OLD  IRONSIDE  be- 
I  cause  it  Is  so  easy  to  apply.     It  is 
V  durahle  in  the  extreme  and  poesessei 

J     ...     character  and  decorative  charm.  Its 
jk       1    correct  shades  and  artistic  tones  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  captivating 

heauty  ot  a  delicate  Cream,  the  lus- 
trous gloss  of  a  velvety  White,  or 
the  distinctive  sheen  of  an  enchant- 
Inc  French  (iray  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Old  Ironside  is  unlike 
any  paint  von  have  ever  used.  Made 
In  three  colon  only. 

You  may  never  again  have  the  op- 
portunity to  get  paint  for  only  n 
jtinnii  n  QallOR,  so  take  advantage  of 

4 It  before  it  is  tod  late.  Send  In  your 
order  today — NOW  irhllr  you  think 
of  it.  Enjoy  the  delightful  change 
in  appearance  that  i-ond  paint  makes. 
at  half  onlinuritiont. 
Not  sold  through  dealers;  Mall 
your  order  direct  to 


FROM  jeweler  to  plant  grower  Is 
quite  a  jump,  but  W.  P.  De  Annan 
negotiated  the  distance  success- 
fully, landing  upon  a  four-acre  tract 
near  Baldwin  Park.  Los  Angeles  County. 
He  first  grew  some  plants  for  a  nursery- 
man, but  upon  learning  the  difference 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
nursery  stock,  decided  he  might  as  well 
have  all  the  profits. 

Since  then — four  years  ago —  De  Ar- 
man  has  supplied  the  retail  trade  ex- 
clusively. He  is  only  now  getting  his 
business  built  up  to  a  point  where  he 
can  make  some  real  money,  yet  last  year 
banked  $1000,  which  is  more  than  many 
city  workers  did. 

Cuthbert  raspberries  —  "cosberries," 
the  Japs  call  them — are  the  principal 
kind  of  plants  grown.  The  soil — sandy 
loam  over  a  gravelly  subsoil — seems  well 
suited  to  this  particular  fruit. 

In  the  home  garden,  red  raspberries 
sprout  so  badly  they  are  considered 
something  of  a  pest,  but  De  Arman 
turns  this  tendency  to  profitable  ac- 
count. The  more  the  bushes  sprout,  the 
better  it  pleases  him.  The  number  of 
plants  which  an  acre  of  red  raspberries 
will  produce  is  prodigious. 

PLANTS  ARE  HEADED  BACK 

If  allowed  to  grow  the  entire  season, 
raspberry  plants  will  become  so  tall — 
often  waist  high — that  purchasers  are. 
apt  to  think  they  are  getting  two-year- 
old  plants.  For  this  reason,  and  also  to 
promote  root  development,  the  canes  are 
clipped  back  to  about  a  foot  high  in 
midsummer.  t 

"It  is  hard  to  keep  a  plant  patch  from 
looking  like  a  howling  wilderness- dur- 
ing the  growing  season,"  declared  De 
Arman,  "because  cultivation  destroys 
the  plants.  We  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
tent with  pulling  out  the  biggest  weeds 
and  wait  for  the  plant  digging  season 
for  a  general  clean-up." 

King  of  the  Cliff,  a  superior  blackcap 
raspberry,  is  also  produced.  "Blackcaps 
make  plants  in  an  altogether  different 
manner  from  the  red  varieties,"  De  Ar- 
man explained.  "The  latter  send  up 
sprouts  from  the  roots,  while  the  vines 
of  the  former  take  root  at  the  tip.  form- 
ing what  are  called  'tip'  plants. 

"Vines  are  ready  for  'tipping'  when 
some  of  them  begin  to  take  root.  They 
are  put  down  with  a  dibble  and  then 
covered  with  a  little  dirt  by  plowing  a 
shallow  furrow  alongside." 

The  Cory  thornless  blackberry  is  high- 
ly esteemed  for  home  use,  being  a  pro- 
lific producer  of  large,  fine  berries,  but 
is  considered  too  soft  for  shipping.  As 
for  the  Burbank  thornless  blackberry, 
De  Annan  is  non-committal.  The  Him- 
alaya blackberry  is  a  very  vigorous 
grower  and  bears  much  fruit  and  many 
thorns,  but  is  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

The  soil  is  not  considered  well  suited 
to  strawberries,  which  require  a  great 
deal  of  water.  Heavier  ground,  with 
clay  subsoil,  is  better  adapted  to  this 
particular1  fruit,  he  says. 

"Tastes  vary  in  strawberries,  the  name 
as  in  houses  and  dresses."  the  Baldwin 
Park  plant  specialist  pointed  out.  'Must 
now  the  public  seems  to  want  Carolinas 
more  than  anything  else.  This  is  a.  very 
prolific  variety,  bearing  a  fair  crop  the 
first  year.  The  berries  are  large  and 
pointed  and  not  as  sour  as  the  Klon- 
dyke." 

De  Arman  doesn't  think  much  of  the 


Everbearing  strawberry,  because  of  its 
small  size.  The  Marshall  be:irs  two  or 
more  crops  the  same  year  and  is  a  large, 
fine  berry,  not  sour. 

A  few  strawberries  were  being  sold  at 
$3.50  per  case  of  30  pint  cups.  The 
plants  bring  $5  per  thousand  and  pay 
better  than  fruit.  Raspberry  plants  sell 
for  $'20  a  thousand  and  grape  cuttings 
bring  $5  to  $6.  Fifty  thousand  of  the 
latter  were  sold  last  year.  One  man 
bought  10,000  raspberry  plants. 

The  Concord,  popular  slip-skin  East- 


Arrow   shoivs  sprout   of  new 
plant. 

em  variety,  is  the  only  kind  of  grape 
grown.  The  bunches  are  small,  but  the 
berries  are  large  and  thick  on  the  vines. 
The  fruit  brings  7  to  12  cents  a  pound, 
a  very  profitable  price.  Concord  grape 
vines  require  much  water,  which  «t- 
tracts  gophers,  as  the  latter  like  to  dig 
in  moist  soil.  An  old  cat  is  considered 
the  best  gopher  trap,  but  is  apt  to  catch 
young  chickens  as  well  as  rodents. 

"Japs  sell  grape  cuttings  at  $2  a 
thousand,  but  I  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting two  and  three  times  that  price,  be- 
cause I  furnish  superior  stock,"  ex- 
plained De  Arman.  "lnstend  of  Chop- 
ping off  the  vines  with  a  machine,  I  cut 
each  piece  just  below  the  bud,  making 
the  cuttings  12  to  1 4  inches  long.  Some- 
limes  the  cuttings  are  placed  In  the 
ground  upside  down  to  callus,  which 
makes  .  them  grow  quicker  when 
planted." 

ALL  PLANTS  ARE  INSPECTED 

All  plants  must  be  officially  Inspected 
before  sold.  Nematode  and  white  scale 
are  about  the  only  pests  found,  so  far. 
The  latter  is  controlled  by  dipping  the 
plants  in  a  resin  wash.  A  quantity  of 
plants  purchased  of  another  grower 
were  found  infected  with  nematode. 
The  first  batch  delivered.  $25  worth, 
was  burned  and  the  remainder  refused. 

A  lath  house  is  being  planned  to  pro- 
vide storage  for  plants  awaiting  deliv- 
ery, which  will  expedite  the  handling  of 
large  orders.  In  addition  to  the  home 
place.  De  Arman  rents  land  for  plant 
growing  at  $30  to  $50  an  acre  and  con- 
tracts large  quantities  of  plants  from 
other  growers."        O.  H.  BAKNHfLL. 


Future  of  Bulb  Growing  in  California 


(Continued  From  Pane  H) 
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One  Cent  Sale ! 


I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

^■452  Pacific  Finance  Blag.  Los  Angelc6 .  Cal 

You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 


double.  David  Griffith  has  this  to  say 
upon   the  subject: 

"We  are  consuming  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  eighty  million  of  nar- 
cissi. When  the  quarantine  goes  into 
effect  in  1927  prices  are  liable  to  sky- 
rocket and  destroy  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  our  matket.  Before  the  embargo 
on  iris  lojlbs  went  into  effect  we  were 
consuming  eight  millions  or  more  of 
these  bulbs.  Today  one-half  million 
gluts  the  matket.  because  the  price  Is 
so  high  that  the  demand  is  reduced." 

The  big  daffodil  fly  is  another  prob- 
lem which  must  be  faced.  I  believe 
v.u-uum  fumigation  presents  the  most 
practical  way  of  controlling  this  de- 
structive pest.  The  difficulty  in  the 
pist  has     been  to  find  a  killing  agent 

which  could  penetrate  into  the  bulb 
with  enough  strength  to  kill  the  larvae 
ar.d  at  the  same  time  not  injure  the 
bulb.  One  method  used  successfully 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  that 
of  heating  the  bulbs  in  watejr  for  sev- 
eral hours  at  110  degrees.  This  entails 
expensive  equipment  and  a  grew  deal 
of  work. 

Narcissi  can  be  grown  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  this  having  been 
accomplished  successfully  in  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  Florida  and  Tennessee. 

The  demand  for  freesias  is  said  to 
be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent   each   year.     it    multiplies  very 


rapidly,  is  a  winter  growing  crop  and 
does  well  under  a  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions. The  ideal  planting  stock  to 
use  is  the  %-inch  size,  from  which  a 
large  amount  of  salable  bulbs  are  ob- 
tained the  first  season. 

Growers  estimate  it  takes  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  freesls 
I  nibs  to  plant  an  acre.  The  price  will 
tange  from  $1  to  $3  peg  thousand, 
looking  the  cost  of  planting  stock 
from  $100(1  to  $3000  per  acre.  Some 
grower*  feel  they  are  doing  well  if 
they  get  their  seed  back  the  first 
year,  with  enough  to  plant  an  addi- 
tional acre.  Other  growers  put  the  net 
pn  fit  on  an  acre  of  freesias  after  the 
first  year  at  *7<>n.  Although  many 
growers  hove  made  a  success  of  freesla 
bulb  growing,  many  have  failed  com- 
pletely. It  is  one  of  the  simplest  bulb 
crops  to  grow,  yet  experience,  good 
methods  and  intelligence  are  necessary 
for  success. 

The  growing  of  white  calla  lilies  baa 
a  promising  future.  One  grower.  Miss 
Fritz,  after  ten  years  of  experience  and 
study  in  cropping  two  acres  of  callas, 
has  demonstrated  that  she  personally 
<an  take  a  $2500-per-acre  Crop  from 
her  land. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  callas  to  re- 
main dormant  during  the  second  sum- 
mer, this  grower  keeps  watering  and 
cultivating  them  and  gets  a  crop  every 


two  years  instead  of  every  third  year. 
She  advises  beginners  in  the  business  | 
to   start    with    "finger   size"  bulblets, 
which   sell  for  about  $2.50  per  thou- 
sand. 

Make  the  rows  18  inches  apart  and 
set  seven  bulbs  to  the  foot.  This  will 
require  203,000  bulbs,  which  will  cost 
about  $500.  In  two  years,  with  good 
care,  a  yield  should  be  obtained  of 
100,000  salable  bulbs.  Twenty-five 
thousand  should  be  1 '4 -Inch  size, 
worth  $35  per  thousand;  50.000  lV4-lnch 
bulbs,  valued  at  $45,  and  25,000  2 
inches  and  larger,  worth  $75.  This  in- 
dicates a  possible  income  of  $5000. 

R.  Kent  Beattles,  prominent  floricul- 
turist, has  this  to  say  about  the  bulb 
business:  * 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  California  will 
become  one  of  the  leading  bulb  grow- 
ing States  in  the  Union.  CaUfonUana 
already  have  learned  the  business  of 
growing  specialized  crops.  Therefore, 
growers  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
adapt  themselves  to  liulh  production. 

"It  Is  not  probable  that  all  the  bulbs 
planted  in  America  will  be  grown  in 
California.  Western  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  well  suited  to  the  industry. 
Bulbous  irises  seem  to  be  doing  well 
in  Southwestern  Tennessee  and  appa- 
rently successful  methods  of  growing 
iiises.  partly  under  glass  and  partly 
out  of  doors,  are  being  developed 
around  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago." 


Mohair  and  Chevon 

jy^ollAl!:  from  the  younger  goats  is 
*  'hp  finest  and  most  valuable.  As 
compared  with  wool,  the  shrinkage  in 
mohair  is  far  less.  Wool  scours  away 
from  4.".  to  85  per  cent.  Mohilr  seldom 
loses  over  10  per  cent  In  washing  The 
hair  is  marketable  at  once  after  shear- 
ing, prices  this  year  ranging  from  50 
cents  to  $1  a  pound  lor  the  different 
grades. 

Mohair  goats  came  originally  from 
Turkey  and  Asia.    South  Africa  and  the 

»''ed  States  are  the  only  other  sources 
of  supply.  There  is  a  big  field  for  the 
Angora,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
increasing  numbers  of  practical  farm- 
ers are  engaging  in  goat  growing 

The  list  of  articles  made  from  mohair 
is  almost  endless.  Wigs  and  toupees, 
doll  hair,  false  fronts  and  transforma- 
tions for  women,  rugs,  tubes.  Imitation 
furs  and  palm  beach  suits  are  made  of 

this    material.     An    attempt   has    I  n 

made  to  manufacture  heavy  mohair 
cloth  for  men's  clothing.  It  is  ho  dur- 
able, however,  that  a  suit  of  it  would 
outlast  other  goods  two  to  one.  and  the 
material  is  limited. 

"CHEVON"'  EXCELLENT  MEAT 

"Chevon"  is  the  new  name  for  goat 
meat,  which  makes  fine  eating.  The 
flesh  ot  the  bucks  is  not  used,  how- 
ever. The  does  and  kids  have  excellent 
meat.  Kid  meat  is  called  "cabretta" 
and  brings  a  good  price. 

Angoras  a <■<  ommodnte  themselves  to 
almost  any  climate.  Several  herds  in 
Alaska  are  giving  good  results.  Texas 
has  a  million  anil  a  half  on  her  range 
mil  In  most  of  the  States  there  ire 
flocks  of  these  useful  animals.  Deserted 
farms  in  New  England  are  being  re- 
stored by  them. 

This  little  fie  ce- bearer  is  worthy  of 
attention.  But  they  need  c:ire  and 
supervision.  "  It  has  been  said  that 
"goats  will  take  caie  of  themselves." 
This  mistaken  idea  has  cost  m;-.n>  a 
Pacific  Coast  man  h|s  Entire  Invest- 
ment. Angoras  will  live,  perhaps,  with- 
out care,  but  they  will  not  thrtve^un- 

I,  ss  tended.     'I  I  ■qun  e  as  lurch  it- 

teiilicn  as  sheep  or  any  uher  farm  ani- 
mal. If  they  receive  care,  they  pro- 
duce well.  If  not,  they  are  Hke  a 
"boarder"  cow — better  out  of  the  way. 


A  Question  Answered 

GRASSHOPPERS  EATING  TREES. 
Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  grass- 
hoppers from  eating  the  leaves  ..I  tre.-s 
and  vines?— J  V  LI  US  FRAN  KEN  HOFF. 

There  Is  no  tree  spray  for  grasshop- 
pers that  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
Sometimes  it  is  quite  effective  to  spray 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  using  three 
pounds  of  the  paste  oi  one  and  one-hslf 
pounds  of  the  powder  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  This  will  poison  the  bop  per*, 
provided  that  thej  eat  enough  of  it 
with  the  foliage  the,   are  consuming. 

Bordeaux  loiMin  I  <  I  -sulphate  irel 

lime)  hbs  been  used  as  a  repellmit  with 
fairly  good  succes,  in  some  cases. 

The  best  method  fot  controlling  grass- 
hoppers is  poisoning  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing jnixture:  White  arsenic  of  Paris 
green,  2!-*.  pounds:  bran,  50  pounds; 
Unions  chopped  line,  Vfe  dozen;  mo- 
lasses.  1  qts.;  water,  5  gallons. 

The  bran  should  be  mixed  dry  with 
the  poison  and  the  notation  of  lemoin-, 
molasses  and  wain  made  separately. 
The  two  are  then  stirred  together,  ju.-t 
prior  to  using  The  bran  should  he 
Mattered  lightly  over  the  surface  of 
tin-  soil  In  places  infested  with  grass- 
hoppers.—G^KWELDON. 

IMPORT   NEW  ZEALAND  BUTTER 

A  New  York  chain  store  company 
Is  shipping  in  $2,000,000  worth  of  but- 
ter from  New  /.  aland  In  one  order. 


JUt»Y  22.  1923 


ORCHARD  AND   FARM   SECTION  OP   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Growing  the  Blueberry,  Queen  of  Small  Fruits 


BjtO.  H.  BARNHILL 

|  IKE  many  other  gifts  of  Nature 
which  were  once  considered 
worthless  but  now  are  held  in 
high  esteem,  the  blueberry 
until  quite  recently  was  be-' 
lieved  to  be  of  little  commer- 
cial value.  One  fine  day,  how- 
ever, the  owners  of  some  rocky, 
abandoned  Maine  farms  which -had  been 
overrun  with  wild  blueberries  awoke 
and  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
veritable  gold  mines. 

Such  lands  since  have  sold  for  fabu- 
lous prices.  Canners  have  paid  as  high 
as  $6  a  bushel  for  blueberries,  which 
have  been  known  to  yield  150  bushels 
an  acre.  Commercial  plantings  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  117  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  fruit  sold  for  $11  a  bushel 
— 11280  per  acre.  This  was  from  eight- 
year-old  vines.  Wild  bushes  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  100  years. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seep, 
that  the  blueberry  offers  great  possible 
profits.  It  is,  however,  the  most  diffi- 
cult berry  to  grow,  being  most  exacting 
In  its  requirements,  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  most  fruits.  Blue- 
berries will  not  succeed  unless  all  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BLUEBERRIES 

The  writer  has  talked  with  people 
who  claim   to  have  seen  blueberries 
growing  wild  on  the  Pacific  Coast — and 
wild  pigeons  also,  by  the  way.  The  for- 
mer  were    probably    ____  _ _ 

as  unreal  as  the  lat- 
ter,  although  closely 
resembling  the  gen- 
uine. 

Mrs.  George  Mel- 
vin  of  Seward,  Alas- 
ka, writes,  however, 
that  blueberries 
grow  wild  all  along 
the  Tanana  River 
and  that  the  Indians 
gather  them  by  the 
boatload.  She  states 
that  she  has  seen 
them  growing  so 
thick  that  the  ber- 
ries covered  the 
ground  like  a  blue 
carpet;  also  that  she 
has  picked  as  many 
as  three  bushels  in  — 
a  single  afternoon. 

H.  W.  Gartley  of  Wrangell,  Alaska, 
says  two  kinds  of  blueberries  grow  in 
Alaska.    Both  sorts  are  described  as  of 


"Neither  of  these  is  a  true  huckle- 
berry nor  a  true  blueberry,  but  both 
are  close  relatives  of  the  whortleberry 
of  northern  and  western  Europe.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  called  whortleber- 
ries. The  high-bush  blueberry  is  V. 
Corybusum;  the  low  bush  V.  Angusti- 
folium." 

SOME  EXPERIMENTS 

While  in  Clatsop  County,  Oregon,  two 
years  ago  the  writer  talked  with  J.  S. 
Dellinger  of  Astoria,  who  had  experi- 
mented with    blueberries    on    a  small 


Blueberry 
branch  in  full 
bloom.  This  valu- 
able berry  often  is 
confused  with  the 
huckleberry,  which 
it  resembles. 


$1000  Per  Acre 

'THE  many  difficult 
1  problems  connected 
with  the  propagation 
and  culture  of  blueber- 
ries at  last  have  been 
solved,  and  this  deli- 
cious fruit  which  com- 
mands a  higher  price 
than  any  other  berry 
now  may  be  grown  com- 
mercially. 


rfcale.  Twenty -five  plants  were  set  out 
in  1915  and  the  number  increased  until 
there  were  eighty,  six  years  later.  The 
bushes  were  obtained  from  Professor 
Colvllle  at  Washington,  D.  C.  A  small 
quantity  of  excellent  fruit  had  been 
harvested,  but  the  vines  seemed  suscep- 
tible to  frost  injury.  It  is  believed  in 
warmer  districts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  berries  would  thrive. 

Before  going  far- 
 ther  let  us  distin- 
guish clearly  be- 
tween the  huckle- 
berry and  blueberry. 
The  former  belongs 
to  the  genus  Gaylus.- 
sacias,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  of  the  Vac- 
cinium  family.  A 
huckleberry  has  ten 
large  seeds,  which 
crackle  when 
crushed  between  the 
teeth,  while  blue- 
berry seeds  are  so 
small  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable 
when  eaten. 

Blueberries  are 
larger  than  huckle- 
'■        —  berries;  remain 

plump  several  days 
after  picking;  have  a  dense,  light-blue 
bloom;  no  superficial  moisture,  and 
possess  a  sweet,  delicious  flavor.  These 


oerry  is  that  it  gets  its  necessary  nitro- 
gen by  means  of  a  fungus  growth  on 
its  roots,  the  mycorhizas  fungus.  Like 
cranberries  and  unlike  legumes,  blue- 
berries obtain  nitrogenous  food  from 
non -nitrified  organic  matter. 

PLANTS  HYBRID  SEEDLINGS 

A  century  of  study  and  experimenta- 
tion was  required  to  place  cranberry 
culture  on  a  profitable  commercial  basis. 
The  problems  connected  with  the  prop- 
agation and  culture  of  blueberries  have 
been  found  similarly  difficult,  but  have 
been  solved  successfully. 

Credit  for  this  important  work  is  due 
chiefly  to  Professor  Colville  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  White  of  New  Lisbon, 
N.  J.  The  latter  co-operated  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  plant- 
ing of  27,000  hybrid  seedling  blueberries 
on  16  acres.  A  few  of  the  best  sorts 
were  selected  and  given  to  nurserymen 
for  propagation  and  sale,  but  the  de- 
mand for  plants  for  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. Unscrupulous  dealers  are  said  to 
be  selling  inferior  wild  blueberries  for 
grafted  hybrids  of  high  quality. 

Blueberries  thrive  in  much  the  same 
soil  and  locations  as  are  suited  to  cran- 
berries. The  latter  are  grown  exten- 
sively near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  it  is  believed  both  cranber- 
ries and  blueberries  successfully  could 
be  cultivated  in  other  places  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  soil,  sand  and 
water  conditions  were  similar. 

Before  engaging  in  blueberry  culture 
readers  are  advised  to  send  30  cents  for 
a  copy  of  a"  bulletin  upon  the  subject 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Typical  blueberry  bush 
of  an  improved  variety,  obtained 
by  selecting  superior  wild  specimens. 


blue-black  color,  growing  on  bushes  as 
high  as  a  man's  shoulders.  Mrs.  Melvln 
says  the  vines  are  trailing  in  form  and 
the  berries  bright  blue. 

C.  L.  Snyder  also  writes  of  gathering 
blueberries  in  Alaska  and  enthuses  over 
their  wonderful  flavor,  claiming  it  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Eastern  blueberry, 
which  he  useff  to  enjoy  In  his  boyhood 
days. 

BOTANIST  IDENTIFIES  BERRIES 

The  Identification  of  the  berries  men- 
tioned by  these  correspondents  was 
taken  up  with  Frederick  V.  Co v! lie.  bot- 
anist of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  reports  as  follows: 

"The  blueberries  found  in  southeast- 
ern Alaska  by  C.  L.  Snyder  and  other* 
belong  to  the  same  species  as  those 
which  grow  along  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  Coasts.  The  tall  species  of 
the  so-called  huckleberry  of  the  north- 
west coast  Is  Vaccinium  ovallfolium  and 
bears  blue  fruit;  V.  Parvifolium, 
bright  red  berry;  V.  Membranaceum 
dark,  purple  berry. 


numerous  good  qualities  explain  why 
this  fruit  commands  such  high  prices, 
higher  than  those  paid  for  any  other 
berry. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  blue- 
berry is  that  it  will  wither  and  die  in 
rich,  sweet  soil — the  kind  in  which  other 
berries  thrive.  Blueberries  must  have 
sour  soil;  the  more  acid  the  soil  con- 
tains the  better  the  blueberries  grow. 
This  is  really  one  of  the  blueberry's 
good  points— the  ability  to  utilize  soil 
which  is  too  acid  for  other  crops. 
Another  unusual  thing  about  the  blue- 


Water  for  Apple  Valley 

CHEAP  water  has  resulted  in  the 
planting  of  10,000  acres  to  apples, 
pears,  alfalfa  and  other  profitable  Crops 
In  Apple  Valley  (San  Bernardino 
County).  There  are  three  benches  In 
this  district.  One  and  one-half  acre 
feet  of  water  can  be  pumped  180  feet 
to  the  highest  bench  at  a  cost  of  $12 
per  acre  per  year.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  Is  six  inches. 

Water  is  lifted  60  feet  to  the  second 
bench  and  20  feet  to  the.  lower  bench, 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  the  price 
mentioned  for  deep-well  pumping.  One 
ranch  on  the  upper  bench  has  a  10- 
acre  orchard  planted  to  alfalfa,  which 
yields  six  one-ton  cuttings,  worth  $1200, 
per  year.  The  trees  make  a  vigorous 
growth  and  need  no  cultivation. 

Five  hundred  acres  has  been  planted 
to  pears,  which  buyers  claim  can  be 
grown  here  of  better  quality  than  any- 
where else  In  the  State,  with  a  single 
exception. 

Apple  Valley  is  one  of  the  few  places 
In  the  Pacific  West  where  Concord 
grapes,  which  sell  for  $200  a  ton,  can 
be  grown  successfully.  Peaches  raised 
here  brought  $70  a  ton  last  season. 

Because  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  abundance  of  lnsec^  food, 
this  section  is  adapted  admirably  to 
turkey  growing,  which  is  becoming  an 
Important  industry  here.  One  farm  is 
growing  phensants  successfully. — 
FRANK  DARROW. 


This  neat  little  walnut  farm  home  of  H.  W.  Bender  is  located 
near  Puente,  in  one  of  the  best  nut  districts  of  the  State. 


J.  D.  Bixby,  Sr.,  the  bee  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  here  shown 
in  front  of  his  attractive  residence  near  Covina. 


This  new  stucco,  tile-roofed  home  of  W.  J.  Ferrell,  near  El 
Monte,  indicates  that  California  farm  builders  are  up-to-date. 


This  photograph  of  Bmil  Handel's  house,  near  Glendora, 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  vjos  made  in  midwinter. 


Palms  lend  a  tropic  air  to  the  beautiful  country  residence 
Jordan,  near  Whittier,  in  the  orange  district. 


Temporary  dwelling,  Delhi  State  Land  Colony.  A  type  which  is  often 
replaced  by  a  home  as  fine  as  any  of  the  others  shown  on  this  page. 


Pullet  Production  Yielding  Princely  Profits 


"We  would  not  trade  the  profits  and  pleasures  of  poultry 
farming  for  anything  the  city  has  to  offer  us,"  assert  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Freeman.  They  are  very  fond  of  dogs,  these  big  fellows 
acting  as  guardians  of  the  car,  the  home  and  the  pullets. 


A  Novel  Poultry  Enterprise 

BECAUSE  he  deliberately  chose  the  moat  difficult  and  confining 
branch  of  poultry  raising:  aa  hia  specialty  and  concentrated  all 
his  eneriry  and  ability  upon  its  successful  management.  W.  8.  Free- 
man of  Hay  ward  (Alameda.  County).  Cal.,  today  owns  the  largest  and 
moat  successful  pullet  specialty  farm^in  America. 

The  entire  plant,  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,  has  been  equipped 
and  paid  for  since  1918  out  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  yields 
a  net  annual  income  estimated  at  more  than  $16,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  work  tremendously  hard  at  the  business 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  usually  all  stock  is  disposed  of 
by  June  1.  leaving  them  free  to  take  a  vacation  during  the  summer 
months.     Read  their  Interesting  story.  — The  Editor 


km 


MAQINE  a  great,  smoothly- 
working  "machine,"  into  the 
receiving  end  of  which  pour 
thousands  of  baby  chicks,  and 
which  delivers  at  the  other 
end  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
them  as  pullets  and  cockerels. 
That  la  the  Freeman  poultry 
ranch,  on  Castro  Valley  highway  near 
Hayward,  Cal. 

However,  there  is  nothing  really  me- 
chanical about  the  plant  except  the  pre- 
cision with  which  it  operates.  For  rais- 
ing baby  chicks  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult branches  of  the  poultry  business 
and  requires  the  utmost  in  personal  at- 
tention. 

It  is  this  skillful  personal  touch,  in 
fact,  which  has  made  it  possible  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  to  score  their  won- 
derful success.  Frequently  both  are  at 
work  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
days  at  a  time,  and  often  It  Is  nearly 
midnight  before  the  last  electric  light 
Is  extinguished  and  the  "babies"  are  left 
In  their  brooders. 


But  they  are  compensated  In  two 
ways  for  the  strain  of  carrying  on  their 
interesting  business:  by  the  attractive 
profits,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ranch 
Is  cleared  of  stock  during  the  summer, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  recu- 
perate. 

"Our  entry  into  the  pullet  business 
was  purely  accidental"  smiled  Freeman 
in  answer  to  our  inquiry.  "We  rented 
this  place  originally,  and  as  an  experi- 
ment fitted  up  an  old  horse-stall  in  the 
barn  with  a  coal -burning  brooder  stove. 
Here  we  raised  600  day -old  chicks,  and 
having  no  accommodations  for  them, 
were  forced  to  sell  when  they  were 
about  eight  weeks  old. 

BUSINESS  BUILT  ON  PROFITS 

"The  profits  on  this  transaction  and 
the  facility  with  which  we  disposed  of 
the  stock,  led  us  to  build  a  brooder 
house  and  with  the  Income  from  each 
succeeding  lot  of  chicks,  we  expanded 
our  equipment  (Continued  on  Page  9) 


The  brooding  equipment  has  been  built  up  gradually  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  business.    Heat  is  maintained  by  means  of  coal  stoves  during  the  entire 
eight-weeks'  period  before  the  birds  are  sold.    The  "cool  rooms"  are  seen 
connecting  the  brooder  houses  in  units  of  three.  


This  is  "White  Prince,"  head  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
small  breeding  flock.  '  Daughters  of  this  fine 
male  are  making  a  splendid  showing  at  the 
Santa  Cruz  laying  contest.  Mr.  Freeman  be- 
lieves "heavy  egg  production  and  show  type 
may  be  combined  successfully. 
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Hats  Off  to  the  Efficient  Association  Cow  Tester 

His  Opportunity  for  Service — TVhy  Every  Dairyman  Should  Co-operate 
With  Him — Big  Things  Achieved  in  California 


TRrtltor's  Note — What  California  stockman 
or  il.ilrvman  does  not  know,  respect  and  ad- 
mi  1'rofcssor  True?  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  his  share  in  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  livestock  industry  of  U.e 
BlHl.'.  Unconsciously  he  lias  incorporated  in 
tin-  important  article  about  cow-testers,  his 
own  ideals  of  service.  No  farmer  can  read 
It  without  strengthening  his  resolve  to  strive 
for  bolter  things.  The  article  was  prepared 
espt'rially  for   this  publication.] 

HE  writer  hurl  the  privilege 
recently  of  sitting  in  at  a 
conference  of  the  men  who 
.have  .  the  responsibility  for 
testing  the  dairy  cows  in  the 
testing  associations  of  a  cer- 
tain district  in  the  State. 
The  apparent  high  character 
and  efficiency  of  these  men 
•was  the  first  striking  thing  about  their 
meeting.  Their  earnestness  and  inter- 
,.  ' ■  in  the  discussion  of  their 
problems,  was  in 
keeping  with  the 
character  of  the 
men  and  their  job. 

The  co-operative 
cow  testing  asso- 
ciations furnish  one 
of  the  best  possible 
illustrations  of  co- 
operation in  educa- 
tion-education for 
efficiency  r-in  one 
very  definite  and 
perhaps  narrow 
line  of  work  to  be 
sure,  but  a  line  of 
work  upon  which 
the  co-  operating 
farmers  depend  for 
an  income  that  makes  possible  comfor- 
table living  and  a  broader  general  edu- 
cation and  better  future  for  the  family. 

Kver  since  the  development  of  the 
Bahcock  methotl  of  determining  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk,  only  some 
30  odd  years  ago.  it  has  been  recognized 
good  practice  for  dairymen  to  test  the 
individual  cows  of  their  herds  and  to 
build  up  their  herds  on  the  basis  of  the 
resulting  knowledge  of  the  production 
of  each  cow.  The  dairyman  is  a  busy 
man,  however,  and  has  been  slow  in 
adding  to  the  already  crowded  routine 
of  the  day's  work  this  most  important 
detail  of  weighing  and  testing  milk.  In 
ni..st  cases,  too,  he  is  not  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  operation  of  testing 
and  has  not  seen  his  way  clear  to  taking 
the  lime  off  to  learn  the  operation  of 
the  test. 

SPECIALIST  MEETS  NEED 

So  there  has  been  developed  the  co- 
Operative  testing  association,  in  which 
one  <iualified  man  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  going  from  herd  to  herd  and 
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weighing  and  testing  the  milk  of  all 
the  cows  in  each  herd  of  the  association 
on  a  given  day  of  each  month.  It  has 
been  found  through  careful  comparison 
of  data  by  the  experiment  stations 
that  the  monthly  test  gives  sufficiently 
accurate  information  on  each  cow's  ef- 
ficiency for  the  practical  use  of  the 
dairyman  in  culling  out  and  making  new 
selections  for  his  herd. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  the  herd 
owners  is  of  such  great  value  and  im- 
portance to  them  that  it  goes  without 
saying  the  tester  must  be  undeniably 
competent  in  his  work.  His  weights  and 
tests,  his  computations  and  compilations 
must  be  correct.    In  this  part  of  the 


Still  beyond  that,  however,  is  the 
tester's  greatest  opportunity  for  service. 
This  comes  through  the  monthly  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  herd  owners  and 
their  families.  Here  is  where  the  op- 
portunity comes  to  furnish  the.  inspira- 
tion to  higher  ideals  not  only  in  daily 
milk  and  butter  fat  production,  but  in 
herd  management  as  well.  Better  herd 
management  includes  rational  feeding, 
the  balancing  of  rations,  giving  consid- 
eration to  fluctuating  market  values  of 
certain  concentrates  and  to  the  utmost 
use  of  the  cheaper  home  grown  feeds, 
and  the  management  of  the  farm  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  support  of  the  herd. 


PROFESSOR  TRUE 


tester's  work  there  are  mechanical  de- 
Vices  that  aid  materially  in  accuracy. 
But  the  tester,  if  he  be  a  young  man  of 
vision  and  interested  not  only  in  cows, 
but  in  the  owners  who  make  up  his 
association,  is  not  satisfied  with  letting 
his  work  end  with  preparation  of  a  per- 
fect report  of  testing  operations  accur- 
ately performed.  Beyond  that  he  will 
want  to  present  to  the  public  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  a  healthy  rivalry  amongst  his 
men.  to  maintain  their  interest  and  be  a 
means  of  education  for  other  dairymen 
not  In  co-operative  testing  associations. 
This  matter  of  giving  proper  publicity 
to  his  work  is  most  important. 


Farming  calls  for  a  dual  efficiency: 
First,  efficiency  in  doing  promptly  on 
the  day  the  thing  that  cannot  be  done 
with  the  same  results  tomorrow  and, 
second,  planning  a  long  time  ahead  for 
future  results*  A  Scottish  farmer  writ- 
ing recently  in  the  "North  British  Agri- 
culturist," closed  his  article  with  the 
statement  that  the  farmer,  to  be  most 
successful,  must  do  the  work  of  every 
day  as  though  that  day  would  be  his  last 
day  to  live;  but  that  he  must  plan  his 
farm  practice  as  though  he  e.xpected 
to  live  forever.  This  idea  of  farming  as 
though  one  expected  to  live,  forever  has 
been  responsible  for  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  in  agriculture. 


It  is  in  helping  the  farmer  in  his  long 
look  ahead  that  the  tester  perhaps  may 
find  his  greatest  opportunity  for  service 
— the  testing  of  the  herd  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  If  the  dairyman  is  satisfied 
with  the  milk  production  for  the  year 
as  an  end  he  is  not  looking  far  enough 
ahead  to  be  getting  the  highest  results 
from  the  work  of  the  tester  and  his 
associations. 

PERMANENT  RESULTS,  AIM 

The  permanent  improvement  of  every 
herd  in  his  association  through  better 
breeding  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
tester.  He  is  not  paid  for  this,  to  be 
sure,  but  unless  this  attainment  follows 
the  work  for  which  he  is  paid,  the  re- 
sults are.  only  transient.  The  tester 
should  do  his  work,  not  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  th4  association's  hired  man, 
paid  for  the  performance  of  certain  fixed 
tasks,  but  rather  with  the  feeling  that 
he  is  the  leader  of  a  group  of  men  in 
the  permanent  upbuilding  of  whose  bus- 
inesses, he  has  an  important  part. 

Going  as  he  does  from  herd  to  herd, 
he  can  see  more,  clearly  than  the  herd 
owners  themselves  how  they  may  best 
make  the  next  forward  step  toward  per- 
manent development.  How  to  make  the 
suggestion  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to 
the  dairyman  that  it  is  the  practical 
thing  to  do,  is  a  human  problem  up  to 
the  tester.  No  mechanical  device  can 
help  him  out  hera  But  when  he  has 
done  it,  he  is  himself  a  bigger  man. 
Particularly  must  the  idea  that  herd 
building  is  a  permanent  business  domi- 
nate if  one  is  to  make  a  marked  success 
in  the  building  up  of  a  great  dairy  herd; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  monthly  visit  of 
the  tester  may  be  made  the  means  to  a 
great  end.  His  is  the  opportunity  to  in- 
spire the  farmer  to  plan  a  constructive 
program  for  herd  building  through  care- 
ful, intelligent  breeding  operations. 

The  tester,  should  know  blood  lines  In 
the  various  dairy  breeds,  be  familiar 
with  production  records;  how  and  by 
whom  the  animals  were  bred  to  make- 
file high  records — in  other  words,  should 
be  a  "fan."  There  is  just  as  much  real 
sport  in  following  the  record  being  made 
among  pure  bred  dairy  cows  as  there  is 
knowing  the  standing  of  the  baseball 
teams  and  the  batting  and  fielding  aver- 
ages of  the  individual  players.  It  makes 
good  subject  for  conversation  on  tho 
monthly  visits  and  must  lead  to  a  larger 
interest  in  better  animals  and  the  bet- 
ter breeding  it  takes  to  get  them. 

It  might  properly  be  the  aim  of  the 
tester  to  have  every  herd  in  his  associa-; 
tion  headed  by  a  purebred  bull.  This  la 
not  ordinarily  counted  to  be  his  job, 
but  the  result  is  the  "natural  sequence 
of  the  test-  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Consider  Orchard  Heating  for  Lemons 


DR.  COIT 


IT    has    long    been    recognized  that 
lemons    are  .more  easily  injured  by 
cold  than  oranges,  yet  some  persons 
apparently  lose 
Bight  of  the  great 
importance  of  this 
difference.  Orange 
trees  recover 
quickly  and  often 
produce    an  un- 
usually heavy 
crop  in  the  year 
following  a  freeze. 
Lemons,    on  the 
IJother    hand,  are 
slower  to  recover 
and  yield  smaller 
per  ops    for  two 
ryears    after  the 
cold  injury. 
Lemon  growers 
'  are  urged  at  this 

aeason  to  give  careful  thought  to  the 
heating  question  and  to  lay  plans  for 
next  winter. 

That  lemons  may  suffer  seriously 
and  yet  not  lose  any  fruit  by  actual 
freezing  is  shown  this  year  by  the 
imiill  picks  current  In  locations  where 
the  cold  of  January,  1322,  was  lon'g 
continued,  but  at  no  time  sufficient 
actually  to  freeze  the  full-grown  lem- 
ons on  the  trees. 

Jn  such  cases  thorough  chilling  of 
the  wood  and  young  fruiting  twigs 
operated  to  weaken  the  bloom  and 
greatly  to  reduce  the  crop  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

FUNGI    ATTACK  TREES 

Then  tre  several  kinds  of  fungi 
Which   ordinarily   grow    only   on  dead 


Foresight  Better  Than  Hindsight  in  Preventing 
Frost  Damage  to  Citrus  Trees 
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wood,  but  which  are  able  to  grow, 
and  sometimes  very  rapidly,  in  lemon 
wood  which  is  still  alive,  but  has  been 
weakened  by  prolonged  cold  though 
not  necessarily  freezing  temperatures. 
The  Eureka  variety  appears  to  be  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  this  form  of  in- 
Jury  and  many  orhcards  owe  their 
present  poor  condition  to  the  ravages 
of  wood-destroying  fungi,  which  under 
ordinary  conditions  are  powerless  to 
Injure  a  healthy  and  resistant  tree. 

Such  fungi  gain  access  through  neg- 
lected pruning  wounds  and  sunburn 
cracks.  As  they  spread  through  the 
wood  of  the  trunk  or  main  branches 
^he  flow  of  sap  is  obstructed  and  the 
tree  is  unable  to  do  its  best,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  stimulating  fertilizer  is 
applied  to  the  soil  around  it. 

HEART  WOOD  AFFECTED 

The  writer  recently  took  up  an  old 
lemon  tree  which  had  failed  to  re- 
spond to  excellent  treatment.  The  root 
system  was  found  to  be  in  good  shape, 
but  when  the  trunk  was  taken  to  the 
carpenter  shop  and  sawed  lengthwise 
with  a  band  saw  the  heart  wood  all 
through  was  seen  to  have  a  "dirty 
blue"  color  in  irregular  areas. 

A  specimen  of  the  discolored  wood 


was  sent  to  the  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  an  active  fungus  reported 
present.  Often  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  spread  of  such  wood-destroying 
fungi  back  to  some  old  neglected  prun- 
ing wound.  The  fungus  was  able  to 
progress  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
living  wood  while  the  tree  was  healthy, 
but  once  it  was  chilled  and  weakened 
by  '  cold,  the  semi -dormant  fungus 
awakened  to  the  opportunity  and  made 
a  rapid  spread  through  the  entire 
trunk. 

We  learn  by  experience  and  there 
are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
experience.  In  the  first  place,  orchard 
heaters  should  be  used  at  temperatures 
above  32  degrees  in  Eureka  lemons.  It 
is  likely  that  the  money  spent  raising 
the  temperature  from  .  33  to  38  or  40 
degrees  is  well  worth  while.  Yet  few 
lemon  groves  are  equipped  with 
heaters. 

TREE  SANITATION  IMPORTANT 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  pay 
more  attention  to  tree  sanitation  and 
tree  surgery.  All  pruning  wounds  on 
trunk  and  main  branches  must  be 
more  carefully  made  and  covered  with 
asphaltum  paint.  Old  wounds  should 
be  repainted  at  each  pruning.  It  should 
be    remembered,    however,   that  paint 


should  not  be  used  on  old  wounds 
which  have  not  been  painted  before. 
In  such  cases  the  fungus  spores  al- 
ready have  got  into  the  checks  in  the 
wood  and  to  paint  them  over  would 
simply  improve  conditions  for  decay. 
It  would  be  like  filling  a  tooth  without 
first  cleansing  out  the  cavity. 

Old  pruning  wounds  first  should  be 
prepared  by  removal  of  the  dead  wood 
with  a  gonge-chisel.  Then  the  wound 
should  be  well  sterilized  by  swabbing 
with  cyanide  of  mercury  (1  to  1000  in 
50  per  cent  wood  alcohol).  This  stuff 
ft?  so  poisonous  it  makes  one  dizzy  to 
think  about  it.  But  it  is  most  effective 
in  tree  surgery  on  account  of  its  pene- 
trating power.  It  should  not  be  spread 
over  living  bark  (which  it  will  kill), 
but  is  used  only  in  cavities  in  the 
wood  from  which  decay  has  been  re- 
moved. 

WOUND  IS  DRESSED 
Asphaltum  paint  is  applied  after  the 
sterilization  and  has  the  same  func- 
tion as  a  dressing  on  a  wound.  Pocket 
cavities  should  be  provided  with  a 
notch  at  the  bottom  for  drainage. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  old  lemon 
orchards  where  on  account  of  long 
neglect  the  condition  is  such  that  a 
proper  job  of  tree  surgery  would  cost 
too  much  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  let  them  alone  for  a  few  yeare  and 
then  dig  them  out.  But  we  must  take 
better  care  of  our  young  groves  and 
keep  them  from  getting  into  such  bad 
condition.  Successful  and  profitable 
lemon  growing  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  a 
highly  specialized  business  and  the  man 
who  would  succeed  must  give  much  care 
and  attention  to  details. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


STAY  IN  THE  GAME  TO  WIN. 
The  experience  of  a  Kern  County  High  School 
boy,  who  this  year  raised  a  carload  of  potatoes  on 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  sold  them  for  $610, 
chows  how  history  repeats  itself  in  the  potato 
frame.  Last  year  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes 
did  not  pay  for  digging,  the  result  being  that  many 
farmers  dropped  out  of  the  spud  game,  leaving  rich 
pickings  for  those  who  continued  to  "sit  in."  As  a 
rule,  the  man  who  makes  good  money  in  the  Ions 
run  raising  crops  and  animals  is  the  one  who  pro- 
duces a  uniform  quantity  year  after  year,  regard- 
less of  prices  and  conditions. 

 2  

ANEW  SOLUTION  OF  THE  WHEAT  PROBLEM 
Although  price  fixing  is  frowned  upon  by 
economists  and  the  Federal  courts,  there  are  other 
and  perhaps  better  routes  to  the  same  destination. 
The  California  co-operatives  are  working  along 
the  line  of  increasing  consumption.  This,  also, 
is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Wheat  Council  of  the 
United  States,  organized  by  the  recent  National 
Wheat  Conference.  It  is  hoped,  by  gathering  and 
disseminating  accurate  information  concerning 
world  conditions,  to  place  America,  rather  than 
Europe,  in  control  of  the  domestic  price  of  wheat. 
In  the  words  of  Sydney  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  National  Conference,  "The  wheat  farmer  of 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  prevented  from 
selling  at  a  profit  on  his  essential  labor,  through 
competition  with  countries  less  advanced  than  our 
own,  until  production  and  consumption  approxi- 
mate a  balance  in  the  United  States." 

Since  wheat  is  the  key  to  the  agricultural 
situation  and  since  prosperity  in  industry  depends 
principally  upon  prosperity  in  agriculture — and 
this,  in  turn,  depends  largely  upon  the  price  of 
■wheat,  it  will  be  seen  the  new  movement  is  on* 
of  the  most  important  ever  inaugurated. 

IN  DIVERSITY  THERE  IS  SAFETY 
We  American  farmers  learn  most  of  our  les- 
tons  through  hard  knocks  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
profit  by  past  experience.  Single  cropping  is  an 
evil  which  has  shown  its  fangs  again  and  again; 
yet  we  continue  to  invite  its  ravages  by  fostering  it. 

The  "Solid  South"  was  almost  ruined  agricul- 
turally by  its  devotion  to  cotton.  More  recently 
our  Imperial  Valley  all  but  sacrificed  its  prosperity 
in  the  same  manner.  Fortunately,  however,  cli- 
matic conditions  and  other  factors  made  it  possible 
quickly  to  change  the  cropping  system  and  thus  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  market  depression. 

The  lesson  has  been  brought  home  again  by  the 
raisin  slump.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  paying 
the  penalty  of  single  cropping,  just  as  the  Imperial 
Valley  did — only  on  a  larger  scale.  Now  agricul- 
tural leaders  are  preaching  the  gqspel  of  diversifi- 
cation in  the  great  Sun -Maid  empire.  Livestock 
(particularly  the  dairy  row),  alfalfa  and  other  field 
crops,  as  well  as  the  fine  tree  fruits  for  which  the 
San  Joaquin  is  noted,  will  save  the  day.  But  for 
some  vineyard  owners  the  strain  will  be  too  great, 
and  for  a  time  the  entire  valley  will  suffer. 

We  have  expected  the  impossible  of  CO-OPERA- 
TION. Unless  it  be  reinforced  by  DIVERSIFI- 
CATION, co-operation  eventually  is  doomed  to. 
failure. 


JONES  WRITES  DAIRY  BULLETIN 
Robert  E.  Jones,  associate  .editor  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  has  prepared  a  bulletin  entitled  "Dairy- 
ing in  California,"  thousands  of  copies  of  which  are 
being  distributed  all  over  the  world  by  "Califor- 
nians.  Inc."  Mr.  Jones,  an  executive  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council,  was  selected  by  the  big 
development  association  as  best  fitted  to  gather 
authoritative  data  on  dairying  and  to  present  the 
facts  and  figures  in  the  most  interesting,  pleasing 
form. 

"To  the  outsider,"  writes  Jones,  "California 
means  blossoming  trees  soon  to  be  laden  with 
oranges,  peaches,  cherries  or  pears,  or  perhaps  a 
sreen  field  of  succulent,  crisp  vegetables. 

"To  us  who  know,  California  means,  as  well, 
the  sleek  cow,  knee  deep  in  alfalfa,  her  udder 
swelling  as  the  descending  sun  tells  of  approach- 
ing milking  time. 

"Suppose  we  translate  California's  dairy  in- 
dustry into  money — a  term  that  all  of  us  under- 
stand. The  total  for  1922  was  $100,000,000  in  round 
figures.  California  was  placed  ninth  by  the  latest 
census  among  the  States  in  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced on  the  farm.  The  outstanding  dairying  States 
of  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Iowa  only  exceeded 
California  in  production.  Yet  California  is  young 
In  agriculture,  and  exceedingly  young  in  dairying. 

"The  dairy  business  has  a  sure  foundation  here. 
Development  is  only  in  the  beginning.  There  is 
room  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California  and  the 
coastal  valleys  adjacent  for  iens  of  thousands 
snore  dairies." 


"What's  New? 


Keeping  Abreast  of 
"Agricultural  Progress 


Watson  Says  'Cheese  It!' 

HAVING  orders  for  several  tons  of  cheese  beyond 
the  capacity  of  their  plant  to  produce  is  the  un- 
usual and  encouraging  experience  of  the  owners  of 
the  Watson  cheese  factory  at  Bieber  (Lassen  Coun- 
ty). Their  advice  to  dairymen  is  to  "cheese  it," 
referring  to  milk  which  is  not  bringing  profitable 
prices. 

Trapnesting'  Rubber  Trees 

THE  yield  of  rubber  trees  is  expected  to  be  In- 
creased 100  to  200  per  cent  by  growing  better 
stock  and  also  by  budding  seedlings  to  superior 
trees.  Production  records  enable  orchardists  to 
select  specimens  which  yield  a  large  amount  of  sap. 
This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  in  Sumatra. 

New  Poultry  Association 

THE  Farmers'  Egg  and  Poultry  Association  Is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
growing  family  of  co-operative  marketing  organi- 
zations. Its  territory  includes  Eastern  Washing- 
ton and  Western  Idaho.  The  contracts  have  been 
approved  by  Washington  officials.  Operations  are 
expected  to  begin  immediately  and  it  is  thought 
the  association  will  join  the  Pacific  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers.—W.  J.  D. 


Learn  Farming  by  Radio 


((1ITE  have  recently  established  a  powerful 
VV  broadcasting  station  here  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington  and  are  sending  regular  pro- 
grams three  times  a  week,  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  from  7  to  8  in  the  evening."  writes 
the  dean.  "One-third  to  one-half  of  these  rrourams 
is  made  up  of  timely  agricultural  information  for 
farmers  and  others  interested,  the  remaining  one- 
half  being  devoted  to  entertainment  features,  such 
as  concerts  and  readings. 

"I  believe  that  work  of  this  character  is  only 
in  its  infancy  and  that  radio  is  destined  to  prove 
an  exceedingly  effective  medium  not  only  for  broad- 
casting timely  agricultural  material  to  farmers,  but 
for  conducting  regular  extension  courses." 

Testing  Electrified  Ensilage 

EXPERIMENTS  recently  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  in  the  treatment  of  small 
quantities  of  silage  with  electricity  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  more  extensive  tests  are  to  be  made 
in  the  near  future.  Heavy  woven  wire  fencing  is 
laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  silo  before  the  latter 
is  filled.  A  wire  from  a  220  or  440-volt  line  leads 
from  the  metal  mat  to  the  underside  of  a  wooden 
cover  resting  on  top  of  the  silage. 

Electrical  current  is  used  until  the  silage  attains 
a  temperature  of  132  degrees,  amounting  to  27  to 
32  kilowatt  hours  per  ton.  Color,  odor  and  palata- 
hilitv  of  the  silage  were  reported  excellent.  In 
Europe,  where  the  electrical  process  has  been 
used,  it  is  helieve<l  that  the  food  value  of  silage 
is  conserved  thereby. 

Will  Build  Comfort  Stations 

LOS  ANGELES  County  has  appreciated  $25,000 
for  the  construction  of  public  comfort  stations 
in  the  mountains  and  along  the  seashore  at  points 
where  people  congregate  for  recreational  purposes. 
This  county  has  an  ocean  shoreline  thirty  miles 
long  and  1000  square  miles  of  mountains  and  foot- 
hills,  together  with  a  population  of  approximately 
1,000  000. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  constantly  are 
visiting  the  mountains  and  beaches.  The  pollution 
of  the  streams  is  one  of  the  results  which  the 
building  of  comfort  stations  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent, according  to  J.  L.  Pomeroy,  county  health 
officer. 

Bulk  Elevator  Is  Successful 

FARMEKS  who  have  been  patronizing  the  bulk 
grain  elevator  at  Murietta  are  so  well  pleased 
with  the  sackless  system  of  handling  wheat  that 
none  has  returned  to  the  old  method.  Although 
the  elevator  holds  30,000  bushels,  all  the  available 
space  was  engaged  this  year  before  harvest  time. 

The  charge  is  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
cleaning,  grading  and  loading,  providing  the  grain 
is  disposed  of  within  48  hours.  If  not.  the  charge 
is  7*£  cents  for  a  short  period,  or  10  cents  for  a 
year.  R.  M.  Cummins,  who  makes  a  business  of 
harvesting  and  hauling  wheat,  transports  six  to 
seven  tons  at  a  load  and  dumps  It  all  in  15  min- 
utes. Growers  mail  warehouse  receipt  to  buyers 
and  "receive  the  full  market  price  by  return  mail, 
before  the  grain  is  shipped.  Most  of  the  stock 
in  the  elevator  is  owned  by  thirty  farmers. 

Molasses  for  Codling  Moth 

THROUGH  the  efforts  of  W.  H.  Volck  of  the  Cali- 
'fornia  Spray  Chemical  Company  of  Watson- 
ville.  and  Donald  Penny,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Santa  Cruz  County,  what  promises  to  be  a 
great  discovery  in  the  control  of  codling  moth,  leaf 
roller,  caterpillars  and  certain  other  leaf  eating  in- 
sects has  been  made.  It  has  been  found  that  add- 
ing blackstrap  molasses  to  the  arsenical  spray 
renders  the  poison  far  more  effective. 

The  molasses  is  a  benefit  in  two  ways.  It  is 
perhaps  the  finest  and  cheapest  spreader  known. 
When  2V4  gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses  are  added 
to  200  gallons  of  arsenical  spray,  the  latter  spreads 
readily  and  makes  a  perfect  covering.  Molasses 
also  serves  as  a  bait  for  the  codling  moth  worm 
and  other  insects.  One  trouble  with  controlling  the 
codling  moth  has  been  that  ns  the  worm  ate  its 
v\a\  into  an  apple  it  often  would  push  most  of  the 
poison  inside  and  so  escape  injury.    The  molasses 


seems  to  attract  the  worm,  which  eats  enough 
POiaea  to  kill  before  entering  the  apple. 

In  spite  of  the  newness  of  the  discovery,  two 
carloads  of  molasses  were  tised  in  the  Pajaro  Val- 
ley last  year  for  spreading  and  sweetening  spray 
dope.  D.  J.  WHITNl.V. 

Boy  Makes  Big  Potato  Record 

THREE  rll'NDRKD  FOUR  sacks  of  l*o.  1  pota- 
toes and  thirty-two  sacks  of  No.  2's  this  year 
were  grown  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land 
near  Wasco  (Kern  County)  by  Peter  Janzen,  1921 
high  school  graduate.  The  crop  was  sold  to  a 
wholesale  dealer  for  $610.  The  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  745  bushels  per  acre  and  the  returns  at  the 
rate  of  $812. — R,  CM.  » 

Dusting  Plants  by  Hand 

DUSTING  plants  with  a  hand  bellows  is  ho.com- 
ing  a  popular  method  of  controlling  injurious 
insects  in  Oregon,  according  to  Prof.  A.  G.  Bouquet 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Powdered  ur- 
senate  of  lead  is  used  fen  eating  insects  and  nicotine 
dust  for  the  sucking  species.  The  last  named  ma- 
terial is  also  being  used  to  advantage  in  controlling 
the  greenhouse  white  fly.  By  using  an  extension 
tube  it  is  possible  to  dust  small  fruit  trees.  Hot, 
dry  weather  is  considered  l>est  for  dusting. 

Yucaipa  Apple  Trees  Blight 

IN  the  Yucaipa  Valley  this  summer  myriads  of 
apple  tree  fruit  spurs  have  been  killed  by  pear 
or  fire  blight,  according  to  Max  Richards,  one  of 
the  pioneer  orchardists  in  that  district.  Most  of 
the  germs  die  after  the  disease  has  destroyed  the 
twig,  but  in  some  varieties  there  is  danger  of  larger 
limbs  and  even  entire  trees  being  killed,  in  the 
opinion  of  plant  pathologists  In  the  Rogue  River 
Valley,  Oregon,  a  number  of  Spitzenburg  orchards 
had  to  be  grubbed  out  on  account  of  blight  injury. 

Dryden  Heads  Association 

THE  Trapnesters'  Association  of  Santa  Crus, 
having  a  membership  representing  more  trap- 
nested  hens  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  world,  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  Professor  James  Dryden, 
formerly  head  of  the  poultry  department  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  now  owner  of  the 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  at  Concord. 

Professor  Dryden  will  make  regular  inspections 
of  the  flocks,  organize  the  work  of  records  and 
certifications  and  generally  oversee  the  work  of 
the  organization.  The  members,  now  numbering 
twelve,  will  be  limited  to  poultrymen  whe  trap- 
nest  and  have  secured  excellent  results.  The 
flocks  comprise  some  of  the  highest  record  hens 
of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  much 
reliable  data  will  be  secured  which  will  be  of  ft  Ml 
value  to  the  poultry  industry  of  the  St  Lte, 
Through  the  breeding  and  distribution  of  Inch 
producing  strains  throughout  tbe  Slate,  thin  asso- 
ciation is  expected  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in 
improving  California's  laying  stock. 
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THEY  SAY 


HOWARD  A. 
MILLER 

Agricultural  Department, 
Lot  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce 


<<¥   OS     ANGELES  bk 
JLi  fair   to   become  or 


bids 
ne 

of  America's  great  woolen 
manufacturing  centers. 

"Already   we  have  pro- 
jected  mills   of  sufficient 
capacity   to   consume   13,-         h.  a.  MILLEB 
600,000  pounds  of  wool  annually,  and  shrewd 
observers  believe  the  local  industry  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

"About  67  per  cent  of  I  he  wool  grown  lu 
America  comes  from  the  Western  States,  mo.s; 
of  which  are  logically  in  the  I<os  Angeles  terri- 
tory, both  for  production  of  raw  material  and 
consumption  of  finished  product. 

"Climatic  conditions  here  are  said  by  ex- 
perienced woolen  men  to  be  Ideal  for  mill  work, 
it  is  believed  the  mild  atmosphere  will  make 
possible  better  ventilation  and  less  Injury  from 
the  lint*  which  menaces  workers  In  Eastern 
factories. 

"One  eflect  of  the  growth  of  the  industry 
will  be  the  establishment  In  Southern  California 
of  more  farm  flocks,  a  development  which 
should  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  orchard 
districts. 

"Prices  for  sheep  are  now  so  high  that 
ntHny  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who  are  in- 
terested, hesitate  to  buy,  but  1  look  for  the 
development  of  hundreds  of  small  flocks  in  the 
Southwest  when  breeding  stock  Is  more  easily 
obtainable." 
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This  New  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 
—Is  Yours  Free 


The  new,  complete  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
you  free.  You  need  merely  fill  in  the 
coupon  below. 

You  may  just  as  well  profit  by  the 
saving  this  big  book  offers  you. 

In  your  home,  this  book  will  be  a 
price  guide  and  a  shopping  pleasure. 
You,  too,  may  as  well  know  the  right 
price  to  pay,  and  you  may  as  well  save 
money  on  nearly  everything  you  buy. 

This  Book  Offers  You  a  Saving 
of  $50  this  Season 

Over  forty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  have  been  bought  at  the  lowest 
prices  especially  for  this  book — a  part  of 
our  work  to  hold  prices  down  and  to 
make  possible  this  saving  for  you. 

So  if  you  write  for  this  book,  if  you  use 
this  book,  and  if  your  family  uses  this 
book,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  over  $50 
in  cash  for  you  this  season. 

But  this  book  offers  you  more  than  a 
saving — more  than  low  prices.  It  offers 
you  the  satisfaction  and  the  economy  of 
always  getting  dependable  and  ser- 
viceable goods. 

Ward  Quality  and  Right  Prices 

For  over  fifty  years  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  has  tried,  first  of  all,  to  sell 


only  serviceable  goods  that  stand  in- 
spection and  use. 

We  take  great  pride  in  Ward  Quality. 
We  always  quote  the  lowest  possible 
price.  But  we  try  always  to  have  our 
quality  a  little  higher. 

So  to  write  for  this  book,  to  use  this 
book  every  week,  not  only  means  a  sav- 
ing in  cash,  but  satisfaction  with  every- 
thing you  buy  and  the  saving  that  long 
service  always  brings. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN:  Shoes,  underwear,  hosiery, 
sweaters,  gloves,  things  for  the  woman's  per- 
sonal use.  It  is  the  woman  who  saves  money 
and  to  any  woman  this  book  will  be  the  best 
means  of  saving. 

FOR  THE  HOME:  Carpets,  furniture,  bedding, 
electrical  devices,  everything  new  for  home  use, 
everything  used  in  decoration  and  to  make  the  home 
modern  and  complete.  And  the  prices  always  mean 
a  saving. 

FOR  THE  MEN  AND  THE  FARM: 

Everything  a  man  uses  or  wears,  from  tools  and  hard- 
ware and  famous  Riverside  Tires,  to  virgin  wool  suits 
— often  one-third  less  than  prices  you  are  paying. 

The  coupon  below  brings  this  new,  complete  Fall 
and  Winter  Catalogue  to  you  and  your  family — 
entirely  free. 

You,  too,  may  as  well  profit  by  its  saving.  You  need 
simply  fill  in  this  coupon  and  all  the  saving  and  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  this  book  brings  will  come  into 
your  home  for  you  and  your  family. 


[48  Hour  Service  from 
Portland,  Oregon 

Our  big  Portland  House  is 
ready  to  serve  you  quickly.  It 
was  built  for  the  convenience  of 
our  friends  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

Our  new  system  of  filling  or- 
ders enables  our  Portland  House 
to  ship  your  orders  within  48 
hours. 

48  hour  service  is  our  promise 
to  you.  But  we  do  better  than 
our  promise  —  because  most  of 
our  orders  are  actually  shipped 
within  24  hours. 

So  you  can  order  from  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  and  feel 
sure  that  nearly  every  time  your 
order  will  be  shipped  in  less  than 
48  hours,  and  frequently  within 
24  hours.  - 


This  Coupon  brings  this  new  Catalogue  Free 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  PAUL 


FORT  WORTH 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8t  CO. 
Dept.  66-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Portland,  Ore, 
Fort  Worth. 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Address . 
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New  Salicciana  Plum 

iLAF  DAHL  of  Exeter  Is  greatly 
pleased  with  a  new  plum,  the  Salic- 
ciana, which  he  obtained  in  the  spring 
of  1922  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  made  a  good 
growth  and  In  this.  Its  second  season, 
it  has  produced  an  enormous  crop  of 
fine  looking  plums,  excellent  for  cook- 
ing and  home  use,  though  too  small  for 
shipping.- — TL'LARE  FARMER. 


Foster  Peaches  Profitable 

FROM  an  old  orchard  near  V'isalia 
Foster  peach  trees  planted  35  years 
ago  are  bearing  /ruit  which  outsells  all 
other  varieties  because  they  are  in  such 
strong  demand  for  table  use.  The  price 
this  year,  however,  is  only  $27.50  per 
ton  at  the  ranch.  A  former  owner  cut 
the  trees  back  nearly  to  the  trunk  and 
they  made  new  heads,  which  are  now 
vigorous  and  strong.  Present  owners 
are  Bodine  &  Bodine.— D.  J.  W. 


Prepare  to  Plant  Cover  Crops 


BRANCriSAV 
eaiily  buxxet  up 
smallest  nmM  & 
branches, 


f^NOW,  GET  BIG  OFFER 

On  the  New  Improved  Mode 

OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 

Send  today  for  New  Special  Offer  on  the  Fastest  Catting. 
Most  ^Powerful,  Easiest  Moved  One-Man  Log  Saw  built. 
More  in  use  than  all  others.   Learn  how  easy  it  is  ts> 
!  OTTAWA  and  how  others  are  making; 
money  with  it  in  their  spare  time. 


DOES  WORK  OF 
MANY  MEN:  Makes 

S£0  ssw^Btrokes  •  minute! 
8sws  logs  into  any  lengths.  New 
Improved  Model  has  balanced 
Crank  Shaft, eliminates  vibrati 
When  not  saving,  use  as  portabls 
p>ower  engine  to  ran  feed  grind- 
ers, cream  separators  and  other 
machinery. 

10  DAYS'  TRIAL: 

CASH  or  EASY  PAYMENTS. 
10- YEAR  GUARANTEE 
backed  by  the  largest  I-ojr  S»< 
factory  In  the  world.    Shipped  quick 
direct  to  you  from  9  convent  ~~' 
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HP. 

P.  O.  H.  OTTAWA. 
•97.25— PITTSBURGH. 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. 


LATEST  OFFER:  Send 
at  once  for  Big  Sp.  rial  offer 
by  wh.ch  .11  udN»KurW.  Lean 

Saw.  ar.  ,  u.,.d .     how  to  mike  bil£  „,„„.,_,„». 
located  tranche*.  I  Bend  today,  .  poateard  with  name  an  J  addresa  will  do. 

MWF  wood  street,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Room    MS]    Mac..  BIdg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


tographs  of 
fine  yeast- 


By  J.  L. 

Merced  County 

THE  more  I  see  of  the  orchard  dis- 
tricts of  Merced  County,  the  more 
I  become  firmly  convinced  of  the  great 
need  for  the  incorporation  of  organic 
material  into  our  soils.  These  arid 
regions  before  the  coming  of  irrigation, 
for  the  most  parti  grew  but  little  ground 
cover.  The  short  material  that  did  grow 
often  was  burned  off  by  accident  or  by 
direct  intention. 
'  With  the  arrival  of  the  farmer,  the 
better  lands  were  sown  to  grain  and  for 
a  period  produced  well.  The  small 
amount  of  humus  and  organic  matter 
contained  in  this  desert  soil  was  soon 
depleted  by  this  manner  of  farming, 
until  the  present  stage  has  been  reached. 

Numerous  noted  agricultural  men 
have  stated  that  the  productivity  of  our 
lands  in  the  West  was  limited  by  two 
factors:  water  and  organic  content.  We 
have  provided  water,  sometimes  even  in 
overabundant  quantities.  It  was  easily 
evident  that  water  was  essential  and 
lacking,  and  correspondingly  easy  to 
convince  men  to  provide  it. 

It  is  not  easy  10  convince  men  of  the 
need  for  organic  matter,  humus  and  ni- 
trogen, yet  that  is  still  one  of  the  two 
great  limiting  factors  in  the  productlv- 
ity  of  our  land.    How  long  will  we  con- 
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"They  surpass  anything 

I  have  ever  raised 

What  Fleischmanns  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
has  done  for  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris 


Among  the  first  to  see  the  unusual  possi- 
bilities of  feeding  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  poultry  was  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris  of 
Petaluma,  California,  who  runs  one  of  the 
world's  largest  hatcheries. 

He  found  that  it  increased  egg  produc- 
tion, reduced  death  loss,  eliminated  diar- 
rhea from  chicks,  arTd  improved  the  vigor 
of  his  flock. 

"I  have  never  seen  chicks 
feather  so  rapidly  and  de- 
velop such  bone,"  he  writes; 
"this  we  attribute  entirely 
to  the  addition  of  Fleisch- 
mann's Puse  Dry  Yeast,  as 


itati 

Pure    llr>    Yeast  i' 

its   i  eeaeeatri 

tains  no  comment 
be  sure  of  results, 
I'm-*    Ilr.v    Yeast — 


all  other  conditions  are  practically  the  same 
as  in  preceding  years." 

Feed  one  pound  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  every  1000  layers  or  2000  chicks, 
in  dry  or  wet  mash,  and  you  can  have  the 
same  success  that  Dr.  Morris  has  had. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  comes  in 
2' ..-pound  cans,  delivered.    We  pay  postage 
or    express.      Mail  coupon 
today. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  can  be  profitably  used 
for  feeding  all  farm  animals. 
Check  on  the  coupon  which 
booklet  you  want. 
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,*  FLEISCHMAMN 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 

<     .  'Calif.,    er   114    Ball  «L, 

^'Seattle.     wain.,     ar  M7 
»  Ma.ll     Ava..     LM  AnielM. 
'  Calif. 
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1  to  10  eann  12.00  per  cam  M"  mm   IH-pound  earn  of  FlrLarJi- 

10  to  U)  ram    I. ft.",  per  can  «  niann'i  Pure  Dry  Yaaat.   posUurr  pre- 

2tl  to  40  runs     1.90  per  ran  m   W*&-  ___„  ,_ 

,  „„  m  I  |   Send   me  your  book   an  rauunl  pin. 
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(Add  SOc  per  can  if  *  <  1  ***A  m'         1,001  00  niMU"  P"""0  *° 

in  Canada.   Other  coun~  *  * 
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Farm  Adviser 

tinue  to  squeeze  the  last  dollar  of  profit 
from  the  soil  before  we  come  to  realize 
that  we  must  also  build  that  soil  up? 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  build  up  good 
land,  but  it  is  a  slow  process  to  build 
up  land  which  has  hef  n  almost  totally 
depleted.  This  accounts  for  some  of 
our  failures  to  establish  good  cover 
crops  at  the  first  attempt.  This  failurs 
the  first  year  is  not  a  legitimate  excuse 
to  cease  all  attempts  to  grow  manure 
crops.  It  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
commercial  stimulants  or  manures  to 
aid  in  starting  the  first  manure  orop. 

The  popular  supposition  that  our  soils, 
can  be  rejuvenate, l  by  the  addition  of 
salts  or  commercial  preparations  is  er- 
roneous. A  hungry  man  is  not  satisfied 
with  sugar  alone.  A  tree  or  a  vine  may 
be  temporarily  stimulated  by  a  fertilizer, 
such  as  sodium  nitrate,  but  only  I  he 
best  results  can  be  obtained,  even  from 
commercial  fertilizers,  when  the  *oil 
contains  an  ample  amount  of  humus 

Organic  matter  makes  light  soils 
heavier  and  aids  them  in  holding  mois- 
ture. It  makes  heavy  soils  lighter,  n.ls 
tilth,  prevents  crushing,  and  helps  them 
to  take  moisture.  Organic  matter  is  the 
life  of  our  soils.' 

Most  of  our  tree  and  vine  troubles 
are  directly  Influenced  by  the  lack  of 
this  life-giving  material.  Why  is  it  old 
alfalfa  ground  always  produces  fine 
trees  or  other  crops?  Answer:  Organic 
matter  supplied  by  the  dying  roots  of 
that  old  crop. 

Stock  manure  is  becoming  too  scarce 
to  depend  upon.  We  must  learn  to  groW 
this  material  on  our  soil  and  plow  it  in. 
The  results  are  the  same  If  sufficient 
quantities  are  produced. 

Legume  cover  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced successfully  on  most  types  of 
Merced  County  soils.  We  know  It  can 
be  done  and  we  want  to  see  more  of  it. 
Three  things  are  essential — early  plant- 
ing, early  fajl  moisture,  correct  seeding 
with  proper  varieties.  The  results  are 
slow  to  show.  They  are  as  a  rule  cu- 
mulative. The  cover  crop  itself  im- 
proves with  each  year's  atf-mpt  and  is 
the  best  proof  of  soil  improvement. 

Think  it  over  and  then  act.  Septem- 
ber is  the  month.  Your  farm  is  the 
place.  You  can  t  afford  to?  You  are 
too  rushed?  You  can  t  afford  not  to. 
Your  future  pros|>erity  depends  upon 
adding  organic  matter  to  the  soil 


Bleaching-  Sulphur 

THE  right  kind  of  bleaching  sulphur 
*■  is  better  than  the  ordinary  kind  in 
at  least  two  ways-  it  Is  purer  and  It 
burns  better. 

Formerly  sulphur  came  from  the  vol- 
canoes of  Italy  and  Japan.  Later  there 
were  found  immense  beds  of  sulphur  un- 
derlying the  coast  lands  of  Texas.  Wells 
are  sunk  into  these  sulphur  beds  and 
superheated  steam  forced  down,  meeting 
the  sulphur,  which  is  brought  up  in 
liquid  form. 

The  sulphur  is  run  out  in  immense 
piles  80  feet  high  and  covering  some- 
times 10  acres.  Steam  shovels  dig  into 
these  piles  and  loj»d  the  sulphur  into 
cars.  So  little  labor  is  needed  in  the 
process  that  America  controls  the  sul- 
phur markets  of  the  world. 

One  common  fault  ol  commercial  sul- 
phur is  that  it  often  contains  a  little 
petroleum,  because  there  is  a  slight 
amount  of  petroleum  in  most  sulphur 
wells.  This  foreign  substance  does  no 
harm  when  the  sulphur  is  used  for  most 
purposes,  but  petroleum  fumes  are  very 
injurious  to  dried  fruit.  Petroleum -f"re« 
sulphur,  therefore,  is  needed  for  bleach- 
ing sulphur. 

The  way  sulphur  is  ground  is  impor- 
tant. Good  dusting  sulphur  has  to  be 
ground  into  the  finest  kind  of  a  powder 
in  order  to  spread  well,  but  very  finely 
pulverized  sulphur  will  not  burn  prop- 
erly, flood  bleaching  sulphur  is  not  in 
dust  form,  but  is  prepared  in  a  flbro  is 
condition  in  order  to  burn  properly. 

Heat  will  be  lost  if  sulphur  is  put  in 
an  iron  pot  resting  on  the  floor  of  a 
bleaching  house,  a*  the  chemical  will 
not  all  burn.  An  ideal  burning  method 
is  to  us-  an  asbestos  trough  for  holding 
the  sulphur.  This  insulation  prevents 
loss  of  heat  and  insures  the  burning  of 
every  particle  of  the  sulphur.  It  also 
prevents  accidental  fires. — D.  J.  W. 


Litchees  Tropical  Fruit 

A CHINESE  friend  urged  me  to  grow 
litchee,  a  Chinese  nut  much  In  evi- 
dence at  Chinese  New  York  celebrations. 
I  investigated  this  fruit  and  found  that 
It  requires  a  really  tropical  climate.  A 
few  litchee  trees  grow  In  Southern  Flo- 
rida, but  they  will  not  thrive  in  Cali- 
fornia.— TULARK  FARMER. 


MILK    EXPORTS  DOUBLED 

The  export  of  evaporated  milk  from 
San  Francisco  has  nearly  doubled  for 
the  first  five  and  a  half  months  of 
1924  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  according  to  California 
Dairy  Council.  .  i  mm  » ■•-  -  *•  ■« 
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The  Principles  of  Pear  Drying 

By  L.  C.  BARNARD 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California. 


THE  Bartlett  pear  is  the  variety 
grown  in  greatest  abundance  and 
the  principal  variety  used  for 
drying.  Good,  close-grained  fruit  of 
good  size  is  required  if  the  best  dried 
product  is  to  be  secured. 

In  Lake  County  it  takes  about 
or  5  pounds  of  green  fruit  to  make 
one  pound  dried.  In  other  sections  of 
the  State  it  takes  from  5  to  7  pounds 
of  green  fruit  to  make  one  pound  of 
dried — perhaps  6  to  l  is  a  fair  average. 

Yields  vary  from  three-quarter-ton 
to  one  and  one-half  tons  dried  per 
acre.  One  ton  per  acre  is  a  good 
average. 

HARVESTING   AND  HANDLING 
METHODS 

Practically  all  pears  are  hand- 
picked  and  only  the  best  of  the  wind- 
falls are  picked  from  the  ground. 
Some  growers  prefer  canvas  bags  and 
others  pails  for  picking.  Generally  it 
takes  two  and  sometimes  three  pick- 
ings properly  to  harvest  the  crop. 
Pears  are  picked  when  they  are  hard 
ripe.  or~when  the  stem  separates  read- 
ily from  the  spur.  They  are  at  this 
,  time  too  green  for  immediate  curing 
and  must  be  given  time  to  ripen.  The 
■fruit'  is  put  in  field  boxes  and  then 
hauled  in  to  the  drying  plant,  where 
it  is  culled  and  graded. 

Wormy,  sunburned,  bruised  and 
blemished  fruit  is  sorted  out  and 
placed  by  itself,  as  it  ripens  more  rap- 
'  idly.  The  remaining  good  fruit  gen- 
erally is  roughly  graded  on  the  basis 
of  size,  each  size  being  placed  by  it- 
self. Some  growers  do  not  size  the 
I  fruit  previous  to  cutting,  but  pick  out 
the  small  fruit  when  it  is  partly  dry 
on  the  trays.  The  small  fruit  dries 
'  much  more  quickly  than  the  larger, 
and  if  it  is  not  sorted  out  becomes 
too  dry  by  the  time  (he  larger  fruit 
is  at  the  right  stage.  Better  work  re- 
sults, however,  when  the  sorting  out 
is  done  previous  to  cutting  the  fruit; 
then  all  the  work  of  sorting  out  the 
small  sizes  from  the  trays  is  saved. 

If  the  grower  has  enough  boxes,  it 
is  best  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen  in 
the  boxes,  keeping  each  day's  picking 
separate.  In  case  there  are  not  enough 
boxes,  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  in 
bins  in  a  shed,  care  being  used  not 
to  pile  the  fruit  too  deep  nor  to  mix 
the  pickings  of  different  days.  If  this 
were  done,  the  late  fruit  would  be 
too  green  when  the  first  day's  picking 
was  ready  to  be  cut. 

If  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  in 
bins,  it  is  well  to  cover  it  with  can- 
vas sheets,  which  keep  the  tempera- 
ture more  uniform  during  the  day  and 
night,  thereby  hastening  the  ripening 
process.  In  case  the  grower  has 
neither  enough  boxes  nor  shed  room, 
straw  may  be  spread  six  inches  deep 
,  In  the  shade  of  trees  and  the  fruit 
piled  carefully  in  rows  about  six  inches 
deep  and  one  foot  wide  and  six  or 
eight  inches  of  straw  placed  on  top. 
The  wormy  and  sunburned  fruit  will 
be  ready  to  cut  in  from  five  to  seven 
days  and  the  remainder  in  from  a 
■week  to  ten  days.  To  secure  the  best 
results  and  obtain  the  maximum 
weight  of  dried  product  the  fruit 
I  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
ripe  before  being  cut. 

CUTTING    THE  FRUIT 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  not  over- 
ripe, the  pears  are  cut  into  halves 
lengthwise.  The  best  product  results 
if  the  stem  is  pulled  and  the  core  and 
calyx  are  cut  out.  Some  growers  re- 
(  move  only  the  stem;  others  only  the 
sit-in  and  calyx. 

Probably  there  is  less  uniformity  in 
the  methods,  time  and  amount  of  sul- 
phuring required  for  pears  than  for 
Any  other  product  dried.  The  amount 
and  time  of  sulphuring  generally  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  re- 
quired for  other  fruits.  A  high-grade 
product,  as  demanded  by  the  trade,  is 
nearly  translucent  when  cured,  and  in 
order  to  secure  this  result,  long-con- 
tinued sulphuring  must  be  given. 

The  practice  in  Xake  County  is  to 
put  the  fruit  in  the  sulphur  house  as 
•oon  after  it  is  cut  as  possible  and 
light  the  first  charge  of  four  or  five 
pounds  of  sulphur.  Early  next  morn- 
ing another  charge  of  four  or  five 
pounds  is  put  in  the  house  and  light- 
ad.  The  third  and  last  charge  of  four 
ar  five  pounds  is  put  In  the  house  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  On  the 
•eoond  day,  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
fruit  la  placed  in  the  sulphur  house, 
It  is  taken  out  and  spread  on  the  dry 
(round. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  burned  prob- 
ably ranges  between  twelve  to  twenty 
pounds  per  green  ton  and  the  time 
it  sulphuring  twenty  to  forty-eight 
depending  on  condition  of  sul- 
honee  and  fruit 

THE    CURING  PROCESS 

Ik*  oandtttoa  of  the  fruit,  amount 
af  Mdphuring  and  the  weather  deter- 
Vecy  large  how  long  the  fruit 
bo  exposed  to  the  sun  and  how 


long  it  should  cure  in  the  stack.  Small, 
very  ripe  fruit  requires  less  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Fruit  which  has  been  sul- 
phured forty-eight  hours  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  as  long 
as  fruit  sulphured  twenty-four  hours 
or  less.  In  any  case,  the  fruit  should 
not  be  exposed  too  long  to  the  sun  or 
it  will  be  discolored. 

In  Lake  County  pears  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  about  five  hours  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot,  but  usually  they  are  ex- 
posed for  from  one  to  two  days.  Prin- 
cipal curing  is  in  the  stack  during  a 
period  of  from  one  to  four  weeks. 

Sometimes  the  trays  are  stacked  on 
a  slant,  one  end  a  foot  higher  than 
the  other.  The  top  of  the  stack  then 
is  covered  with  a  roof  tray.  The  roof 
tray  has  the  same  size'  bottom  as  the. 
others.  The  roof  is  made  of  shaifes 
laid  roof -fashion  and  often  covered 
with  roofing  paper.  If  stacks  are  cov- 
ered with  a  roof  or  cover  tray,  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  rain  without 
damage  to  the  fruit.  Some  growers 
have  sheds  in  which  to  stack  the  trays 
in  case  of  rain.  In  the  o^>eh  the  stacks 
are  about  twenty  trays  high.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  a  one-inch  strip 
between  the  trays  or  to  allow  the  ends 
of  alternate  trays  to  project  a  few 
inches  to  insure  aeration.  The  stacks 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  prevail- 
ing wind  will  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  hasten  the  curing. 

Curing  is  said  to  be  complete  when 
the  fruit  is  rubbery  or  leathery  to  the 
touch,  but  not  mushy.  Some  growers 
allow  a  handful  of  fruit  to  roll  across 


the  tray  and  if  the  fruit  rattles  it  is 
called  cured. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
cured  on  the  trays  it  is  usually  stored 
in  bins,  boxes  or  on  a  good,  clean  floor 
of  a  shed.  The  fruit  should  be  placed 
so  that  air  may  circulate  around  it  if 
it  is  to  be  stored  fog.  any  length  of 
time.  If  this  is  not  done  some  of  the 
product  may  mold. 
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Higher  Fruit  Prices 

ECIDUOUS  fruit  growers  confident- 


ly expect  higher  Jroit  prices  in  the 
near  future,  hut  it  will  be  too  late  to 
benefit  those  who  already  have  dis- 
posed of  their  crop.  This  expectation  is 
based  upon  the.  following  conditions  as 
compared  with  last  year: 

Poor  crop  of  fruit  in  the  East,  in- 
stead of  a  large  one;  higher  priced 
sugar;  better  business  conditions.  Cost- 
lier sweetening  is  resulting  in  less 
home  canning,  which  means  that  more 
dried  and  canned  stock  will  be  sold, 
while  a  short  Eastern  crop  creates  a 
demand  for  more  California  fruit. 

Dealers,  however,  are  paying  lower  . 
prices  this  year  than  last,  while  the 
reverse  should  be  true.  High  prices 
and  liberal  buying  last  year  resulted 
in  overloading  warehouses  and  dealers' 
shelves  with  stock  which  did  not  move 
freely  on  account  of  the  conditions 
mentioned;  large  Eastern  stock,  mod- 
erate priced  sugar  and  depressed  busi- 
ness. The  low  prices  which  dealers 
are  paying  this  year  for  raw  material 
will  enable  them  to  realize  handsome 
profits,  because  of  the  high  prices 
which  they  likely  will  receive  for  the 
finished  product. 

It  would  seem  that  dealers  base 
prices  to  growers  upon  conditions  which 
prevailed  the  previous  year,  instead  of 
those  of  the  present  season. — TULARE 
FARMER. 


Selling  Chinese  Jujubes 

MANY  California  ranchers  who  are 
continually  looking  for  newer  and 
more  profitable  crops  have  become  in- 
terested in  jujubes,  which  are  some- 
times called  Chinese  di'tes.  Having 
some  friends  who  had  a  quantity  of 
jujubes  for  which  they  could  find  no 
market,  I  gdt  then  in  touch  with  a  young 
Chinese  friend  in  San  Francisco. 

"I  showed  the  fruit  you  sent  to  some 
local  Chinese  mei chants  who  deal  ta 
imported  jujubes,"  wrote  the  Chinaman. 
"These  dealers  retail  imported  jujubea 
at  from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound.  The 
wholesale  price  is  15  to  2D  cents.  The 
imported  jujubes  are  cured  more  sol- 
idlv  and  are  sweeter  than  those  grown 
in  California. 

"These  merchants  claimed  that  your 
jujubes  are  not  properly  cured.  Chi- 
nese varieties  are  sun  dried  and  no» 
cured  by  artificial  heat.  The  import 
duty  is  2  cents  a  pound." 

Since  California  producers  estimate 
that  a  price  of  15  cents  a  pound  ia 
necessary  to  pay  expenses,  jujube 
growing  does  not  look  promising.  Two 
cents  a  pound  duty  is  little  protection 
for  a  product  of  Chinese  labor. 

Any  one  who  has  a  jujube  tree  might 
profit  by  this  suggestion,  which  cams 
from  my  Oriental  friend: 

"Chinese  people  use  jujubes  in  soup. 
I  suggest  that  when  you  make  soup  you 
put  five  or  six  jujubes  in  it.  Let  them 
boil  ten  to  twenty  minutes  and  they 
will  soften  and  double  in  size  by  swell- 
ing. This  sweetens  the  soup  and  gives 
it  a  very  distinctive  flavor. 

"The  Chinese  do  not  use  the  jujubea 
for  making  candy,  although  they  may 
have  some  sprinkled  with  sugar  and 
called  candy,  as  nearly  all  Chinese  can- 
dies are  made  in  this  manner." — D.  J, 
WHITNEY. 


]RricfMaiire 


The  Electrical  Refrigerator  for  Modern  Homes 


—  Can  Be  Installed  In 

YOUR 
Ice-box 


i 


Here  is  shown  hov  the 
Frigidaire  mechanism 
can  be  applied  io  your 
ice-box.  The  main  part 
of  the  apparatus  is 
placed  in  your  base- 
ment and  the  actual 
freezing  device  is  placed 
in  the  ice  compartment 
of  your  refrigerator 


Food  kept  In  perfect  condition,  re- 
taining its  original  flavor  and  tasti- 
ness — a  far  more  sanitary  system  of 
home  refrigeration — a  temperature 
constandy  cold,  and  what  is  more 
important,  dry — good  riddance  to 
all  the  muss  and  nuisance  of  ice — 
the  Frigidaire  placed  at  the  most 
convenient  part  of  the  kitchen  for 
you,  rather  than  for  the  man  who 
delivers  the  ice — all  of  these  bene- 
fits and  many  others  you  can  have 
in  your  home  with  Frigidaire. 

Frigidaire  is  electrically  operated 
from  your  own  house  current  and 
generally  costs  less  to  operate  than 
what  you  pay  for  ice.  Let  us  tell 
you  how  Frigidaire  can  be  applied 
to  your  ice-box. 

M All.  THIS  <  <»l  l'«'N  TODAY 


W.  I-  CorlirHn.  [DC,  Distributor, 
88i»  Mi--.ii. n  St..  Sim  rranclwo,  CaL 

Ple«w   «enu   me   booklet   <|. -scribing  Frigidaire. 


Mod,  and  tuarantrrd  kv  DeU^liaM  Go  .  IJarlon.  Ohu>.  .WWuiry  of 
General  Motors  Corporation.  Canadian  factory:  I)rleo Light  Co  of 
Canada.  IJd..  Toronto.  Old.  Also  maiuifaclurrrs  of  ueUth LUM  Heme 
Electric  Lighting  Plants.  Pumps  and  H  ashuig  Machines  for  3 J  and  IIU 
woU  direct  or  alternating  current,  for  use  m  country  or  cdy  homes. 
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CLASS! FD ED  RATES 


60  cents  n  line  (average  1  words). 
For  white  space,  rut*  <>r  display  type, 
must  is  computed  affording  .t<>  total 
spare  oeeupied  by  advertlsements- 

Advertisement*  must  reach  us  la 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress OKt'HAKD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  I-os  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  J/**-'-" 
OPERATIVE  ELECTRIC  H  AT,(  H" 
ri:ii.s  Capacity.  250.000  clucks. 
Ifo-sao  eg*  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Reds.  Rocks.  Minor-aa.  Wyandotte. 
Brahntas.  Andaluslana.  (Ducss. 
turks.  I  Off  every  week.  Also 
chicks  rrom  large  2-year  hens  for 
rapid  growth  into  broilers.  fr,ve"- 
masters,  capons.  Reduced  booked  >»e*a- 
"Never  saw  such  vigor,  rapid  Krow;''  /" 
eh irks."  13  N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Mail  omy1 
CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY 
CHICKS  for  Summer  and  Pan  months, 
from  selected  free-range,  high  «  Jr»f 
breeding  flocks,  inspected  and  accredited  by 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau ■  ^"Svlrr 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  « emery 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  MIS  T  HATCH 
JNCUBATOR  CO..  INC..  432  Seventh  St- 
Petaluma,  Calif  

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  »»«Pected 
flocks  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection'; mated  with  males  having 
krapnest  records  of  at  l^a.«t  200  eggs  on  U>« 
aides  of  both  parents,  Certified  J* 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  n* 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  L'llllty  prleea. 
Chanticleer  Blec.  Hatchery.  Inc.  Hayward.Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chir  from  Nocks 
mated  to  male,  having  ^VnTrticX™ 
•f  240  to  29 T  eggs  per  year  Full  P»rt'cul*r" 
"nd  Interesting  literature  on  r«aue*L  JN 
are  accredited  by  Sonoma  County  ta  rm 
reau.  THE  PlONEEll  HATCHERY.  P.  t* 
Box  476,  Petaluma,  Calif.  

HANSON'S   Pedrgree  8.  C.  ^h'"  clears! 

Over   210-egg  flock  average   for  « > 
Over  221-egg  flock  averase  tor  me"7Lnte* 
excelled  In  production  and  <rtamlna     ton  e^t 

aiS"^0  n^^gvgs^ 

Docks  Safe  arrival  =U:ir«nteed.  Se.in  ior 
circular  Fine  l'*  of  White  Leg  pallets  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Stulvbe  f?»»«g»»cb 
and  Hatchery.  Bos  S7<\  Palo  Alto.  Lam. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


We  have  the  most  complete  stock.  Write 
for  special  prices  on 

PAINTS.  PU'MRINO.  FRENCH  DOORS. 
WIN  DOWS.     PIPE.    .ROOFING.  SHINGMOrf. 

We  save  you  money  and  guarantee  every 
shipment.     New  and  second  hand. 


Home  Farm  Happenings 


BY  ONE  OF  US 


SYMON 

1512   Market  St. 


BROS. 

San  F 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  GLADS 

Over  SO  varieties.  Grown  on  decomposed 
peat  land  same  as  Holland.  Kissed  by  the 
Fog  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Watsonville  Bulb  Company 

Watsonvllle.  California. 
F.   J.    CONRAD,  Proprietor. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

FREE  y 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

e  your  Kodak  flnishln  -  .lone  bv  experts. 

Wimstead  Photo  Finishing'  Co. 
Box  1 1 6,  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

"We  put  the  snap  in  snapshots  ** 
Write   for  our  new   price  list   and   bow  to 
et  the  free  camera. 

^CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

UIRfXT     FROM     FACTORY — 5-inch.  Cuban 
Twisters,   long  filler.     Sweet  as  a   nut.  »4 
ner  100.    Cigar  clippings.  SOc  per  lb.  FRANK 

MILLER.  120*  W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  Acc  red  it  ed  by 
Konoma  County  Fat".  Bureau.  While  Leg- 
horTchlek. "eToVy  Monday  and  Th«~£r.  « 
you  want  good  fall  layers  get  chicks  in  the 
fall  Guaranteed  safe  delivery.  Free  circu- 
lar.'  L.  W.  CLARK.  Petal urns,  Calif.  

BABY    CHICKS— All    kinds    hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkey.,  hatching  eggs 
Pullets,  pigeons,   rabbits.  FANCIERS 
CHANGE.  610  S.  Main  «t..  Los  Angeles. 


THE   WORLD'S   fosir  ne  west  fowls— Soemer 
Turkens.    Russian    Orloffa,    Jersey    BU  K 
Giants  and  Australian   Kiwi*    Photo  booklet 
free.    Z.  T   SPENCER.  Ht.  1.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal- 


FREE  BOOK,    Chlckvns  'rom  mrtl  i 

ket."  on  application  to  cOLl-SON  CUM- 
PANY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

\VILD     bTooDED  TTrmCET^Kg^T^d 
stock  for  sale.     Prices  right.     Small  and 
lari,e  orders  promptly  taken  care  of  Jen- 
kins  the  Veteran.  R^BojtJ^Bv^ban^ 

~1?arm~land  for  sale 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am 

bitioua  farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  owl 
a  farm  on  very  easy  term..  Sutter  County 
land-  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage: 
rail  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.   SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 

California  Fruit  Bldg  .  Sacramento.  Calif.  

POULTRY  and  berry  farming  In  sunny  Call 

fornia  in  the  famous  t'harles  Weeks  Inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  land;  near  Los 
Angeles.  Write  for  literature.  CHARLES 
WEISKS.   Owensmoutb.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH   BUYERS  want   western  farms.  De 
Bcribe  and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 

EARN  $110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position 
guaranteed  after  1  months'  spare  time  study, 
or  money  refunded.  Exi-ellent  opportunities 
Write  for  free  booklet  G-91.  Standard  Busi- 
ness Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

WANTED — Women,  girls.     Learn  gown  mak- 
ing at  home.     $35   week.     Many  openings. 
Learn    while   earning      Sample   lessons  free. 

Write  Immediately.  FRANKLIN  INSTI- 
TUTE,   Dept.   A-5»9.    Rochester,    N.  Y.  


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


MERCHANTS  and  others:  Send  for  pri.es 
ad  place  your  orders  for  Patterson's  super- 
fine fancv  pack  of  raisins  and  figs  for  the 
holiday  trade  W.  B.  PATTERSON.  4»» 
Forth  Camp   Ave..   Fresno.  Calif. 


LIVESTOCK — Guernseys 


GUERNSEY    BULLS   for  sale   from  Califor- 
nia's   first    Federal    Accredited  Guernsey 
herd.     Last  test  June   11.     JAMBS  BROWN. 

Capitola,  Calif. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 


PURE-BRED  TOGGENBIUGS  from  recently 
imported   stock.      Heavy   milkers.  Raised 
under  Ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  Can- 
yon Goat    Ranch.   Redlanda.  Calif.  


BEST  MAKE  OF  FRUIT  DEHYDRA- 
TOR. — A  pood  many  deh.ydra.tors 
are  being  built  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
loy,  and  more  will  be  constructed  before 
the  fruit  crop  is  ripe. 

Several  different  make. — apparently 
all  good — are  being  sold.  Like  different 
kinds  of  machinery  and  breeds  of  live- 
stock, the  various  sorts  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent people.  To  get  the  heat  to  the 
fruit  and  the  moisture  away  from  it 
si  ems  to  be  the  main  idea  of  dehydrator 
makers. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  remark  made 
by  neighbor  Wood  Tenia,  an  authority 
on  prunes,  after  listening  for  a  while 
to  an  argument  between  advocates  of 
different  systems  of  pruning. 

"Just  plant  prune  trees  on  good  Sac- 
ramento river  land  and  you'll  raise  fruit 
no  matter  how  you  prune  the  tree*,"  he 
remarked. 

HOW  WE  PROP  PRUNE  TREES. 
Our  prune  trees  have  an  enormous 
load  of  fruit  .his  year.  As  the  fruit 
was  developing,  folks  who  saw  the  crop 
often  asked.  "What  kind  of  props  are 
you  going  to  use?" 

"Not  any,"  was  the  answer. 
The  reason  for  this  fa  that  the  limbs 
bend  over  with  the  load  of  fruit  and 
long  before  the  fruit  Is  ripe — and  before 
the  limbs  break — the  ends  of  the  limbs 
are  resting  on  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  the  end  of  a  limb  touches  the  ground 
the  load  is  partly  taken  off  the  tree, 
ind  limbs  that  get  this  support  do  not 
break. 

Our  trees  have  10  to  15  main  scaffold 
limbs,  instead  of  the  usual  three  to  five. 
These  limbs  are  necessarily  tougher 
and  more  willowy  than  fewer  larger 
ones  would  be  and  they  get  the  bending 
over  habit  early  in  life. 

"That's  all  right  for  the  lower  limbs." 
people  say,  "but  how  about  those  that 
are  not  long  enough  to  get  to  the 
ground?" 

Well,  those  simply  beml  over  and 
rest  on  the  ones  that  *re  already  touch- 
ing the  ground,  and  consequently  do 
not  break. 

"But  how  can  you  cultivate  your 
orchard,  with  the  trees  bending  over 
like  a  hay  stack  of  prunes?"  is  another 
question  we  are  frequently  asked.  


Cultivation  Is  a  difficult  matter  when 
the  fruit  is  on  the  trees,  but  as  soon  as 
the  prunes  are  picked  in  the  fall  tha 
limbs  spring  right  back  Into  place  again 
and  are  out  of  the  way  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  pull  them  down  again  the  next 
season. 

Of  course,  a  limb  does  break  occasion- 
ally, but  It  la  of  little  consequence,  when 
the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  size  of  tha 
trees  are  considered.  And  when  a  limb 
does  break  it  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  tree  gone — a  part  that  is  filled  in 
with  new  growth  almost  before  it  la 
missed. 
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Refrigeration  Without  Ice 


HEMSTITCHING,  ptcoting  attacht.     Fits  any 
sewg.  mach.  Does  beautiful  wk.  Attrac.  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.     Write  for  Ulus  de- 
scripl.  B.  Krafft.  Box  S96-OF,  San  Francisco. 

LIGHTING  PLANT 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new  electric  ligl  ting 
plant  of  best  standard  make.  $150  below 
present  retail  price.  Fully  guaranteed.  In- 
stalled if  desired.  Plenty  power  for  all  elec- 
trical appliances.  J.  It-  FORTHMAN.  1548 
Third  St.,  Santa  Monica. 

TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  Irrlgat.  Pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
8  9  In.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes 
large  used  redwood  tanks.  DEMMITT  CO., 
120  N    Main.     Yards.  »1«  Yale.   I -on  Ang-les. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

PAINT — BARN  and   ROOF — Highest  Quality. 

$1.0*  per  sal.  Ouarante«d  6  years.  Milroy 
Works.  -»1  Palisade  Ave..  Jsswey  City.  N.  J. 


niuslraUon.   Courtesy   W.   L.   Cochrsn.  Inc. 

SCIENCE  has  conquered  one  of  the  few  remaining  "bugaboos"  of 
ranch  life.  Automatic  refrigeration  makes  the  rural  housewife  inde- 
pendent of  weather  conditions  and  the  iceman.  Even  the  most  isolated 
farm  home  may  enjoy  perfect  refrigeration. 

Hidden  in  the  base  of  the  attractive  home  cold  storage  plant  illus- 
trated is  an  electric  motor,  which  starts  and  stops  automatically,  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  food  compartments  10  to  20  degrees 
lower  than  would  be  possible  with  ice;  moreorer.  the  air  is  dry,  an 
important  item  in  preventing  spoilage.  Ice  may  be  frozen  in  small  cubes 
simply  by  filling  with  pure  water  the  compartment  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose.   This  device  also  makes  frzoen  desserts. 

There  is  no  mussy  filling  each  day  as  with  the  ordinary  refrigerator; 
no  drip  pan  to  run  over  and  rnin  the  floor;  no  incooTenience.  Yes.  in- 
deed, we  are  progressing!  With  a  tireless  cooker,  an  Iceleaa  refriger- 
ator and  a  dusfless  vacuum  sweeper,  housework  becomes  a  thing  of  joy. 
Now.  inventors,  bring  on  some  washless  dishes— sad  drudgery  will  be 
eliminated. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  TRAILER. 
"Whafs  the  handiest  tool  on  tha 
ranch?" 

The  trailer.  s 
"What's  the  easiest  tool  on  the  ranch 
to  loan?" 
The  trailer. 

"How  can  you  keep  it  in  any  kind  of 

shape  if  you  do  loan  it?" 
Nobody  knows. 

John  has  more  trouDle  trying  to  keep 
our  trailer  in  shape — with  tires  on  it. 
with  the  axles  straight  and  most  of  tha 
bolts  in  It— than  with  any  other  piece 
of  equipment  on  the  place. 

He  may  even  devt>fop  Into  a  pretty 
fair  liar  from  telling  folks  that  tha 
trailer  is  out  of  commission  or  being 
used-  -or  something  else.  But  he  is  be- 
ing forced  into  this  in  order  to  hava 
at  least  a  part  of  a  trailer  to  use  when 
he  needs  it. 

We  have  decided  that  our  trailer, 
which  was  made  by  a  local  blacksmith, 
is  a  fina  tool  for  work  around  the  ranch, 
and  for  short  trips,  but  a  poor  thing 
to  take  out  with  a  big  load  on  the  high- 
way and  make  long  trips  at  high  speed. 
When  any  one  wants  to  borrow  it  for 
a  long,  hard  trip,  we  frankly  say  that 
it  was  not  made  for  that  sort  of  thing 
and  won't  stand  the  strain. 


TATTOOING  NUMBERS  IN  CALVES 
EARS. — We  tattooed  numbers  into 
the  ears  of  some  registered  calve*  a 
few  days  ago  and  branded  the  numbers 
on  the  horns  of  several  older  ones. 

The  tattooing  Is  done  within  a  few 
days  after  the  calf  is  born.  Number* 
made  of  sharp  needles  set  In  little  lead 
blocks  are  slipped  into  a  groove  in  tha 
jaw  of  a  set  of  pinchers.  These  need  la 
numbers  are  then  pierced  through  tha 
ear  and  India  ink  rubbed  into  the  holes 
made  by  the  needles.  This  makes  a 
mark  that  stays  in  the  ear  for  life. 

It  Is  important  to  pierce  the  ear  in 
the  open  spai-es  between  the  "ribs."  so 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  bleeding. 
When  there  is  much  bleeding  the  ink 
is  washed  out.  \\  hen  this  happens  the 
number  should  be  pierced  in  another 
place. 

As  soon  as  the  calves  get  horns  big 
enough,  the  same  number  that  is  In  tha 
ear  is  branrled  on  the  horn  with  brand- 
ing irons.  The  numbers  on  these  irons 
are  three-quarters  inch  high. 

Big,  fat  calves  that  are  getting  plenty 
of  milk  and  are  on  good  feed  can  be 
overheated  very  easily  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  There  is  always  a  big  temp- 
tation to  get  a  job  of  this  kind  over  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  we  have  learned 
that  to  go  slow  is  the  best  way. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  IRRIGATING. 
Did  you  ever  notice  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  irrigate  soil  when  It 
has  some  moisture  In  It  than  when  it 
Is  perfecUy  dry?  We  are  irrigating 
now.  and  will  be  all  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer. Experience  tells  us  most  emphat- 
ically that  It  pays  to  follow  one  irriga- 
tion with  another  before  the  ground 
gets  dried  out  too  much. 

An  orchard  of  big  trees  pumps  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  moisture  out  of  tha 
soil  through  its  leaves.  Even  rich,  moist 
river  bottom  soil  produces  far  mora 
tonnage  of  better  fruit  when  the  water 
content  Is  kept  up  to  the  maximum. 

One  solemn  resolution  is  made  every 
time  we  irrigate.  Never  again  will  wa 
plant  a  tree  on  land  that  has  not  been 
leveled.  More  time,  is  spent  - and  much 
more  hard  labor— getting  water  over  an 
acre  of  uneven  land  than  free  acres  that 
has  been  leveled. 

Our  river  bottom  land  ordinarily  takes 
water  very  readily  ,  and  the  subsoil  hi 
such  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over- 
irrigating.  The  water  should  go  down 
three  or  four  feet.  It  Is  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  tha  water  has  pene- 
trated, without  a  test  of  some  kimL  A 
sharpened  half-inch  steel  rod  Is  a  good 
thing  to  do  this  with.  It  can  ba  forced 
down  readily  as  far  as  the  soli  is  moist, 
but  comes  to  a  sudden  stop  when  dry 
ground  is  reached.- -W.  S.  f .I'll. FORD. 
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Freeman's  Prize  Pullet  Plant 


(Continued 

until  now  we  have  twelve  brooder 
houses  with  a  capacity  of  1200  chicks 
Each,  a  laying  house  to  accommodate 
1 000  hens,  and  all  the  facilities  needed 
to  handle  50,000  chicks  a  year."  The 
original  six  acres  was  purchased  for 
$7500.  and  recently  two  and  one-half 
acres  adjoining  has  been  acquired. 

The  proprietor  and  his  wife  joined  in 
explaining  to  us  the  methods  which 
have  brought  about  their  signal  success. 
The  latter  is  in  every  sense  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise,  overseeing  personally 
such  important  matters  as  sterilizing 
the  drinking  fountains,  regulating  the 
Btoves  and  examining  the  little  fellows 
frequently  for  signs  of  disease.  One 
man  is  employed  the  year  around  and 
ndditionni  help  occasionally,  but  the 
Freemans  believe  their  business  is  one 
the  details  of  which  cannot  be  left  suc- 
cessfully to  others.  Their  equipment, 
however,  is  so  complete  that  labor  is 
reduced  jo  the  minimum. 
I  In  this  accomplishment,  as  well  as 
their  plan  of  operation  and  their  busi- 
ness methods,  the  Kreemans  have  dis- 
played unusual  abilty.  Mr.  Freeman 
Was  for  years  with  a  large  New  York 
poultry  supply  concern  and  is  applying 
to  his  own  business  some  of  the  quali- 
ties which  made  him  a  star  salesman. 

THE  PERSONAL  FACTOR 

'  His  is  a  personality  combining  genial 
,frankness  with  dynamic  energy,  and  he 
fte  active  in  local  affairs,  being  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
well  as  a  Kotary  Club  member  and  tire- 
less worker  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community. 

His  personal    charm,    his    wide  ac- 
quaintance among  the  poultrymen,  and 
Ills  reputation   for  square  dealing,  all 
i  have  contributed  to  his  rapid  rise.  The 
matrimonial-business  partners  both  find 
rmuch  pleasure  in  their  work.     To  use 
their  own  expression,  "We  get  a  lot  of 
'real  fun  out  of  It." 

Briefly,  their  plan  of  operation  is  this: 
Believing  In  specialization,  they  buy 
baby  chicks  from  a  hatchery  of  the  best 
reputation,  which  in  turn  secures  eggs 
only  from  trapnesting  breeders  of  heavy 
laying  fowls.  They  do  no  hatching 
themselves. 

Mr.  Freeman  places  his  order  with 
the  hatchery  a  year  In  advance  for  12,- 
800  day -old  chicks  to  be  delivered  in 
September.  A  like  number  is  ordered 
for  November,  another  lot  for  delivery 
In  January  and  a  fourth  in  March.  After 
the  March  flock  is  out  of  the  way,  the 
place  is  cleaned  up  and  the  yards 
planted  to  kale.  After  this  has  been 
used  barley  is  planted,  and  when  all 
the  green  feed  in  the  yards  has  been 
consumed  the  older  chicks  are  given 
the  run  of  the  farm. 

In  addition,  cabbage  and  other  green 
feed  is  secured  from  a  nearby  truck 
farmer  in  exchange  for  manure.  "Plenty 
Of  green  feed"  is  ranked  next  in  im- 
portance to  "plenty  of  clean  water,"  as 
Bit  essential  to  success. 

The  hrooder  units  are  constructed 
With  a  stove  room.  14  by  14  feet,  con- 
nected with  a  large  cooling  room,  each 
■eries  including  three  such  units. 
*  -'Before  the  chicks  are  placed  in  the 
brooder  house  it  is  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, and  clean,  sharp  sand  about  an 
Inch  thick  is  placed  on  the  floor.  Over 
^this  are  spread  a  bucket  of  charcoal, 
five  pounds  of  grit  and  shell  and  two 
Backs  of  cut  straw  for  each  brooder 
;kouse.  ( 

I"  A  one-inch  mesh  wire  screen,  banked 

Apricot  Profits — Losses 

AN  experienced  apricot  grower  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  figured  up 
his  costs  recently,  just  before  harvest- 
ing time,  and  found  up  to  that  time 
bis  crop,  estimated  at  400  tons,  had 
com  him  $15,000,  or  $37.50  per  ton,  on 
the  tree.  He  had  an  offer  of  11  cents 
a,  pound  flat  if  he  would  dry  the  fruit. 
With  efficient  methods  he  could  dry 
the  crop,  he  figured,  to  make  it  worth 
approximately  $25  per  ton.  green,  on 
the  tree.  Therefore,  on  an  11 -cent  or- 
chard run  basis  he  was  likely  to  lose 
(12.50  for  every  ton  of  fruit  he  had. 

One  thing  which  promises  a  big  ad- 
vance in  apricot  prices  when  the  season 
k  over  is  that  the  low  prices  and  the 
•ost  of  labor  together  is  making  many 
■Towers  let  the  fruit  fall  and  spoil.  The 
tree  output  of  the  State  is  big.  but  the 
dried  output,  owing  to  wastage,  will 
be  moderate.  Prices,  however,  are 
based  on  the  orchard  crop  and  not  on 
the  dried  output. 

Persons  coming  here  from  the  East 
Tory  much  like  our  dried  apricots,  but 
they  have  to  pay  38  cents  per  pqund 
for  them  here  in  California.  Naturally, 
they  don't  eat  many.  Who  knows  what 
■astern  dried  prices  are  If  they  are  38 
cents  a  pound  here?  Similar  condi- 
tions exist  with  most  dried  fruits. 

"As  long  as  such  conditions  exist 
there  will  be  no  use  groaning  about 
lack  of  a  market,"  declares  a  leading 
orchardist.  "if  a  large  part  of  this 
outrageous  middleman  profit  was  cut 
off  the  mnrket  would  prvttv'  aearly 
look  after  Itself." — TULARE  FARMER. 
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outside  with  cut  straw,  is  placed  around 
the  stove,  just  outside  of  the  brooder 
dome,  to  keep  the  chicks  near  the  stove 
for  the  first  48  hours  or  until  they  have 
been  educated  in  finding  .the  heat. 
Thereafter  all  changes  are  accomplished 
gradually.  After  the. first  ten  days  the 
chickens  are  let  into  the  cooling  room. 
Part  of  the  feed  trays  are  placed  in  the 
cooling  room  and  later  the  fountains  are 
moved  gradually  until  only  two  water 
crocks  remain  in  the  stove  room. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
crowding.  When  the  chicks  are  let  out 
of  the  brooder  compartment  in  the 
morning,  an  attendant  is  always  at  hand 
like  a  "traffic  cop"  to  hold  back  the 
eager  throng.  Furthermore,  the.  houses 
are  approached  quietly,  in  order  that  the 
youngsters  may  not  be  startled  into 
stampeding  towards  the  exit. 

Freeman  believes  in  keeping  the 
houres  even  warmer  than  necessary. 
This  practice,  he  maintains,  rather  than 
making  the  chicks  less  vigorous,  tends 
to  force  them  outside  and  away  from 
the  stove  as  well  as  preventing  crowd- 
ing. 

The  heat,  in  fact,  is  maintained  con- 
stantly, even  on  warm  days,  until  the 
birds  are  eight  weeks  old.  Freeman  ha-a 
found  this  not  only  increases  circulation 
of  air,  but  also  keeps  the  litter  dry. 
He  points  out  much  of  the  trouble  in 
raising  chicks  comes  when  the  heat  is 
removed  suddenly,  and  believes  it  espe- 
cially advantageous  to  avoid  sudden 
changes  during  the  crucial  feathering 
period. 

Freeman  starts  his  chicks  upon  a 
home-mixed  mash,  giving  one  handful 
of  mash  to  100  chicks.  In  the  brooder 
house  is  placed  one  tray  for  each  100 
chicks.  These  trays,  very  shallow,  are 
24  by  6  inches,  and  are  placed  in  spoke 
shape  around  the  stove  with  a  drinking 
fountain  between  each  tray.  By  start- 
ing the  chicks  with  the  mash  instead  of 
a  scratch  feed,  Mr.  Freeman  has  found 
it  unnecessary'  to  give  milk  or  butter- 
milk. 

The  feed  is  left  with  the  chicks  about 
one  and  one-half  hours.  The  next  feed 
of  mash  is  given  three  hours  later,  a 
prepared  scratch  being  fed  between  the 
mash  feedings  and  again  after  the  last 
feeding  of  mash. 

The  water  given  the  first  few  days  Is 
heated  enough  to  take  off  the  chill.  The 
water  is  continued  during  the  entire 
Reason  except  in  case  of  any  signs  of 
trouble,  when  the  mash  is  taken  awa.v 
and  buttermilk  given  instead  of  water. 

The  Freemans  are  strong  believers  in 
cleanliness.  Every  water  container  on 
the  place  is  washed  twice  daily  with  hot 
water  and  refilled.  In  warm  weather 
fresh  water  is  given  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere 
wftb  this  schedule. 

As  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit 
and  the  chicks  are  in  shape,  they  are  let 
out  on  the  ground  and  the  feeding  grad- 
ually is  changed  to  outdoors.  The  trays 
are  moved  away  from  the  house,  a  few 
teet  at  a  time,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
chicks  to  use  the  entire  farm  as  a  range. 

After  the  first  fourteen  days  the 
chicks  gradually  are  changed  to  a  grow- 
ing mash  which  consists  of  300  pounds 
light  bran,  200  pounds  middlings,  100 
pounds  ground  oats.  100  pounds  corn 
meal,  100  pounds  fish  meal,  50  pounds 
charcoal  and  four  ounces  of  salt  to  100 
pounds  of  mash.  The  amount  of  salt  is 
increased  gradually  until  the  chickens 
are  eight  weeks  old,  when  they  are  get- 
ting eight  ounces  of  salt  to  the  100 
pounds  of  mash.  , 

In  order  that  the  chicks  go  to  roost 
with  a  full  crop,  oats  (which  have  been 
soaked  for  24  hours)  are  given  late  in 
the  afternoon  while  they  are  between 
four  and  six  weeks  old. 

NO  DISEASE  LOSSES 

Freeman  never  has  had  any  trouble 
with  outbreaks  of  disease.  This  is  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  chicks  are 
watched  every  hour  and  at  the  first  in- 


dication of  trouble  are  treated  or  put  on 
a  different  ration.  He  has  been  able  to 
keep  the  mortality  below  10  per  cent; 
this  includes  all  culls. 

The  Freemans  sell  their  eight -weeks- 
old  pullets  at  $10  a  dpzen.  Those  re- 
maining unsold  are  disposed  of  the  next 
month  at  $12  a  dozen,  and  the  next 
month  the  price  is  raised  to  $15.  After 
that  the  pullets  are  put  into  a  laying 
house  and  held  for  $1S  a  dozen.  Free- 
man never  has  forced  a  sale:  if  he  can- 
not get  the  set  price  he  holds  them 
until  they  bring  that  figure  and  so  far 
has  always  made  money  by  holding. 
Usually  the  pullets  are  contracted  u, 
advance,  but  in  order  to  take  care  of 
any  pullets  that  might  be  held  over,  he 
has  constructed  a  laying  house. 

One  lot  of  young  hens,  held  longer 
than  usual,  yielded  an  egg  income  of 
more  than  $40  a  week  while  awaiting  a 
buyer  at  $18  a  dozen!  Later  the  entile 
lot  was  disposed  of  to  one  company. 

It  took  Freeman  some  time  to  find 
out  that  he  could  also  make  good  nwiiej 
out  of  his  cockerels.  Instead  of  selling 
(hem  at  one  and  half  to  two  pounds  fo. 
about  22  cents,  he  holds  them  thirty 
days  longer  and  sells  for  54  cents. 

Since  it  costs  23  cents  'to  raise  them 
to  eight  weeks,  and  very  little  more  to 
carry  them  thirty  days  longer,  he  makes 
a  good  profit  by  holding.  He  has  fig- 
ured out  that  it  costs  about  12  cents  to 
buy  the  cockerels,  12  cents  for  feed,  and 
5  cents  for  overhead  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  estimated  the  Freemans  have 
made  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year 
profit  on  their  White  Leghorn  pullet 
farm,  and  if  there  is  any  couple  who 
enjoy  life  more  thoroughly,  we  should 
like  to  find  them!  It  is  easy  to. under- 
stand why  neither  has  any  desire  to 
return  East.  They  have  answered  and 
embraced  the  "lure  of  California."  ' 


Dog  Days — 

"Dog  Days"  are  at  hand 
when  dairying  is  most  difficult 
without  a  separator,  and  when 
the  increase  in  quantity  and  im- 
provement in  quality  of  cream 
and  butter  are  greatest  through 
the  use  of  a  good  separator. 

A  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
bought  now  will  easily  save  its 
cost  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  it  may  be  bought  for  cash 
or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to 
actually  pay  for  itself. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street       San  Francisco 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Thatold  leaky  roof  thatyou 
consider  beyond  repair  can 
bemade  as  good  as  new  with  one 
application  of  StormtigHt— 
1 1  saves  the  expense  of  tearing  up  the 
old  roof  and  puttmg  on  a  new  one. 

Siormifehf 


Just  Pour  It  On 
And  Brush  It  Flat 
No  skilled  labor  needed — anyone 
can  apply  StormtigHt. 

Sold  bv  Hardware  Dealers 
Everywhere 
Thlt  fyr  But.  "Lut-Pnc/R—fs" 

For  Sale  by 
L.  SON  N  EBORN  SONS,  INC. 
269  Spear  St.,  San  Franrises 
:<1K  K.  Mitrket  SI.,  Angeles 


City  Pressure 


— on  the  Farm. 

Myers-Pacific 

Pneumatic 
Water  System 

— provides  abundant  running 
water  under  the  same  pressure 
as  the  city  water  system.  Takes 
water  from  any  source,  delivers 
it  to  all  parts  of  the  farm. 
Quickly  and  easily  installed. 
Operates  economically.  Requires 
little  or  no  attention.  Write  for 
complete  information. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you   middleman's  profit 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Increases  Pork  Production  Half  a  Pound  Daily 


Hundreds  of  tests  have  proved  positively  that  a 
Molasses  feed  not  only  produces  pound  for  pound 
with  barley  and  tankage  feeds,  but  actually  Increases 
pork  production  half  a  pound  daily  over  either  barley 
or  tankage  feeds.  Hogs  like  it  immensely  and  re- 
spond almost  at  once. 


Hogs  fed  on  Molasses  are  healthier  and  fatten  more 
rapidly,  for  Molasses  positively  removes  worms  and 
keeps  the  hogs  healthy.  Do  as  others  are  doing — 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  biggest  breeders — 
and  feed  Molasses.  Remember,  Molasses  is  far  cheaper 
than  hay.    Order  today! 


TON    PRICKS— F.    O.    B.    CROCKETT.    OR   U1S   A  NOKI.KS    HARBOR.    CALIFORNIA.      Write    for  dPil 


TANK  CARS,  $11.00         CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS,  $20.00     L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS,  $22.50 

Booklet  A4  describes  how  others  are  feeding  Molasnea  with  great  success.    Write  for  it.    It'a  FREE. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


CIS  First  National  Bauk  Bldfj. 
■     -  SS — 17  - 


Son  h'rancisco 
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Can  you  afford  to 

Waste  what  other  home 
builders  are  SAVING? 

The  Fenner  method 
of  building  is  saving 
money  for  horn* 
builders  everywhere. 
Factory  Cutting 
eliminates  waste, 
lessens  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  labor,  and 
Rives  you  the  benefit 
of  carload  freight 
rates.  You  benefit  by 
the  wholesale  meth- 
ods of  handling. 

A  Better  Home 

In  addition  to  saving 
you  money,  the  Fenner 
factory-cut  method  insures  you  a  better 
constructed  home  of  better  materials. 
You  get  the  pick  of  the  finest  lumber,  all 
cut  to  perfect  fit.  It  makes  construction 
easier  and  much  faster.  Factory  cutting 
Is  the  same  principle  used  In  building 
ateel  skyscrapers.  It  is  the  modern,  effi- 
cient method  of  building. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  space 
below  and  mail  to  us.  We  will  send  free 
portfolio  of  pictures  and  plans.  We  will 
show  you  how  to  build  better  at  less  coat, 
FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  R  43 IS      Portland,  Oregon 


Get  this 
Free  Portfolio 
showing 
pictures  of 
Fenner  Homes 
and  Plans 


Kills 
M>«<1h  Root 


anil    If  ranch 


VVEEDICATOR 


"Sill  R  SHOT" 


Why  1  c*t  noxious  wp«><1s  sap  your 
soil  and  your  pufk^tbonk  ?  Weedi  - 
cator  "Shur  Shot"  is  sure  dealh  to 
morninK  glorias),  quack  trass,  dan- 
delions. Canadi ;in  t  hist  )«»s.  mustard 
and  all  noxious  plant  life.  Sprayed 
on  wet*d  topa  it  kills  toots,  branch 
and  seuda.  W  rite  today  for  free 
advice  on  your  weed  problems. 
WKKIH4  ATOK  UKED  CO.. 
.1.  u    Hingleton,  J.  T.  King, 

1 439  K.  Glli  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


USED  PIPE 

AND  CASING 

For  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San    Francisco  California 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  roal  oil 
Kits  burner  evt*r  known  has  bet:n  patented  by 
Leonard  Oonow  of  Sni,  Francisco.  This  graft. 
Invention  is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  in  u.--*.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
nto  ve  Heats  ov«n  and  water-back.  No 
j»i  i ming.  n<»  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  intense  I. eat  that  is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  into  the  name, 

To  prove  that  the  t'onow  burner  is  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
send  the  outfit  on  30  days?  trial  and  let  you 
ess  how  It  worka  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
vv  •>  my    lor   free    literature,    which  ex- 

plains all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 


I  •  -  \    ColuitlhuH  Ave 


Francisco.  Calif 


TANKS  and  PIPE 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 
318  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


Propagating  Fruitful  Avocadoes 

Whittier.  Horticulturist  Succeeds  With  Rare 
.  Fruit — Develops  "Hanging  Garden" 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 

WHITTIEK  (Los  Angreles  County) 
claims  her  own  "plant  wizard" 
— A.  V.  Hideout,  whose  avocado 
nursery  and  orchard  overlook  the  town 
and  valley  like  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon. 

If  you  want  to  visit  this  enchanted 
land,  just  say  something  to  Its  creator 
about  avocados  being  shy  bearers  and 
hard  to  grow.  He  will  take  you  up  into 
an  exceedingly  high  place  and  show  you 
his  "promised  land." 

It  will  be  explained  to  you  that  this 
is  the  thermal  belt,  to  which  Rideout 
was  driven  by  the  disastrous  freeze  of 
1 H 1 3.  Difficulty  of  access,  cultivation 
and  irrigation  are  as  nothing,  you  will 
he  assured,  compared  to  the  loss  of 
valuable  trees  by  freezing.  In  this  high 
and  favored  region  it  is  said  that  not  a 
single  leaf  of  the  tendeiest  plant  has 
felt  the  withering  touch  of  Jack  Frost. 

HILLSIDE  LAND  IS  TERRACED 

Rideout  has  his  ten-acre  place  ter- 
raced like  an  Oriental  hillside  farm,  ' 
with  rows  of  nursery  stock  and  fruiting 
trees  growing  along  the  outer  edges  of 
the  big  clay  steps.  Life  giving  water 
trickles  through  a  tiny  ditch  just 
inside  the  trees,  which  look  remarkably 
healthy  and  thrifty.  Few  of  the  larger 
trees  are  perfect,  however — a  fact  which 
caused  Dr.  George  Clements  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  ask, 
"Rideout,  have  you  a  single  avocado 
tree  just  as  the  Lord  made  it?" 

The  veteran  nurseryman,  who  for 
thirteen  years  has  been  growing  avo- 
cado trees,  admitted  that  he  had  not, 
explaining  the  partial  mutilation  of  his 
bearing  trees  by  the  necessity  for  secur- 
ing choice  b.ud  wood  for  propagation 
purposes.  The  Lyon  trees,  Rideout's 
favorite,  have  suffered  especially  in  this 
respect,  yet  manage  to  bear  some  re- 
markable crops  of  fruit. 

Growing  and  budding  avocados  has 
been  reduced  to  an  exact  science  by  this 
enthusiastic  horticulturist.  The  result 
seems  marvelous  to  the  novice — avo- 
cados here,  avocados  there,  avocados 
everywhere,  growing  in  tropical  pro- 
fusion, as  though  this  were  their  native 
habitat. 

AVOCADOS  TENDER  PLANTS 

In  order  successfully  to  grow  and  bud 
this  luscious,  high-priced  fruit,  certain 
facts  and  principles  must  be  respected, 
Rideout  pointed  out.  "An  avocado  tree 
is  a  tender  plant,  very  sensitive  to 
drouth  and  hot  sunshine,  as  well  as 
frost.  From  the  time  the  seed  is  planted 
until  the  trees  are  well  established,  wat- 
ering and  sun  protection  must  not  be 
neglected. 

"Make  the  holes  for  the  seedlings 
somewhat  deeper  than  is  needed;  place 
the  plant  in  the  hole,  throw  in  a  little 
dirt  and  pull  up  the  seedling  a  little. 
This  will  leave  the  roots  pointed  down- 
ward, so  they  will  grow  in  that  direc- 
tion, instead  of  with  an  upward  trend, 
as  when  the  plants  are  forced  down 
into  the  holes  in  the  usual  manner. 

"Seedling  avocado  trees  are  very  ten- 
der and  when  transplanted  must  be  pro- 
tected with  cloth  or  paper  to  shield 
them  from  the  sun,  or  they  will  all  be 
killed.  Even  a  citrus  tree  will  be  killed 
if  left  exposed  to  the  sun  two  minutes, 
in  transplanting." 

FORCES  BUD  DEVELOPMENT 

Because  of  its  peculiar  habit  of 
growth,  good,  plump  avocado  buds  are 
hard  to  find.  Rideout  has  two  methods 
of  forcing  bud  development:  breaking 
down  a  new  $  hoot,  and  trimming  off  the 
leaves.  It  is  best  to  leave  a  short  piece 
of  the  leaf  stem,  which  will  help  hold 
the  sap  for  a  few  days  and  then  drop 
off  naturally.  Whitewash  the  limb,  to 
prevent  sunburn. 

Budding  cloth,  twine  and  raffia 
largely  have  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
rubber  tape,  which  costs  $1.75  per 
pound.  Red  rubber  has  been  found  to 
last  longer  than  white.  Instead  of  tying, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  tuck  under  tltv 
end  of  the  rubber  band.  The  beauty  ot 
the  latter  is  that  it  exerts  a  constant 
pressure,  holding  the  stock  and  scion  in 
constant,  close  contact,  which  is  jieees- 
sary  to  effect  a  growing  union. 

Rideout  has  many  methods  of  bud- 


Value  of  Cow  Testing 

(Continued  from  Piuje  S) 
ing  work.     One  does  not  see  how  he 
can    help   being    most    intensely  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  this  result  accomplished. 

If  the  dairy  herds  of  the  next  genera- 
tion are  to  be  better  than  those  of  today 
it  must  tie  the  result  of  constructive 
breeding.  Culling  and  better  care  ami 
feeding  Will  help  for  tomorrow,  for  next 
month  and  next  year,  but  for  the  future 
the  slower  method  of  breeding  must  be 
depended  upon. 

No  one  it  our  whole  educational  sys- 


ding  and  is  constantly  inventing  new 
ones.  He  has  become  so  familiar  with 
this  work  that  it  seems  he  can  accom- 
plish almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
avocado  propagation.  He  even  cuts  the 
seed  away  from  the  root  when  the  latter 
is  hut  three  or  four  inches  long  and 
grafts  the  root  into  the  limb  ot  a  tree. 

HINTS  ON  BUDDING  TREES 

After  inserting  a  bud  into  a  T-shaped 
cut,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  pare 
away  a  portion  of  the  outer  bark,  to 
prevent <the  edges  from  curling  up  when 
they  dry  out.  A  small  piece  of  chewing 
gum  sometimes  is  used  to  shut  out  the 
air  between  the  upper  end  of  the  bud 
and  the  limb.  It  is  considered  very  im- 
portant to  select  plump,  well  rounded 
buds,  full  of  sap  and  swelling  notice- 
ably. 

A  number  of  successful  examples  of 
girdling  shy  bearing  trees  to  "throw 
them  into  fruit"  were  observed.  Rings 
of  bark  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  inch 
wide  are  removed,  the  width  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  limb.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  fall  of  the  year  is  the 
proper  season  to  girdle  avocado  trees. 

Girdling  is  also  used  to  prepare  trees 
of  undesirable  varieties  for  top-working. 
While  the  girdled  limb  is  bearing  fruit, 
new  shoots  will  be  thrown  out  Just  be- 
low where  the  bark  is  cut.  When  large 
enough,  these  shoots  may  be  budded 
much  more  successfully  than  the  parent 
limb  could  have  been  grafted. 

Two  more  "tricks  of  the  trade"  will 
prove  of  interest  to  avocado  growers. 
One  is  to  grow  limbs  where  needed  to 
balance  the  top  by  making  a  crescent- 
shaped  cut  above  a  dormant  bud,  which 
causes  the  latter  to  throw  out  a  shoot. 
The  other  is  to  plant  Sudan  grass 
around  young  trees  two  or  three  months 
before  they  are  to  be  transplanted, 
where  the  ground  is  too  sandy  for  "ball- 
ing." The  grass  roots  hold  the  dirt  to- 
gether so  it  can  be  kept  on  the  tree 
roots  while  the  latter  are  being  wrapped, 
with  burlap. 

EARLY,  HEAVY  BEARING 

Anyone  who  has  a  preconceived  idea 
that  avocados  are  shy  bearers  will  rub 
his  eyes  in  amazement  when  he  sees 
Rideout's  trees  of  all  ages  simply  loaded 
with  fruit.  Grafts  and  trees  both  bear 
the  second  year  after  being  set,  while 
fifty-four  one-pound  fruits  were  counted 
on  a  limb  not  much  larger  than  a  shovel 
handle. 

Three  seven-year-old  trees  ripened 
150,  125  and  125  fruits,  respectively,  the 
present  year.  At  75  cents  each,  the 
fruit  from  these  three  trees  had  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $300.  The  trees  of  this 
heavy  fruiting  variety,  Lyon,  are  very 
small  in  circumference,  there  being 
plenty  of  room  on  one  acre  for  300,  ac- 
cording to  Rideout.  This  would  mean  a 
$30,000  per  acre  crop,  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  three  trees  observed! 

"But,"  says  Rideout.  "let's  be  con- 
servative and  cut  that  estimate  down  to 
one-tenth.  That  is  still  enough  to  pay. 
good  interest  on  $30,000  per  acre  land." 

TREES  SIX  FEET  APART 

Rideout  is  showing  his  faith  by  his 
works  by  planting  Lyons  six  feet  apart 
In  his  orchard,  using  the  space  between 
to  grow  young  trees.  The  latter  bring 
$3.50  to  $5  each  and  the  demand  is  said 
greatly  to  exceed  the  supply. 

An  official  analysis  of  the  Lyon  avo- 
cado showed  26  per  cent  oil  and  4  per 
cent  protein,  compared  to  2  per  cent 
protein  and  30  per  cent  oil  for  the 
Fuerte,  the  standard  of  quality,  he  said. 
The  shell  is  hard  and  the  seed  small- 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  bulk.  Sea- 
son. January  to  April,  when  prices  are 
high.  By  means  of  bud  selection,  Ride- 
out is  developing  strains  with  extra 
small  seeds  and  those  which  will  ripen 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  three  trees  mentioned  had  at 
seven  years  already  borne  four  crops 
and  were  a  rod  high,  thrifty  and  vigor- 
ous, good  for  several  more  big  crops, 
according  to  Rideout. 

Rideout  also  grows"  the  "Dickey  A" 
and  the  "Prince."  Some  heated  argu- 
ments over  the  merits  of  Lyon  have  de- 
veloped»in  the  California  Avocado  Asso- 
ciation, but  its  principal  propagator  and 
defender  is  not  at  all  backward  about 
standing  up  for  the  rights  and  value  of 
his  favorite  variety. 

tem  holds  a  more  strategic  position  for 
help  and  inspiration  to  this  end  than 
does  the  association  tester,  and  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  an  achievement  more 
worth  while  than  to  have  had  a  part  in 
so  stimulating  the  ideals  of  a  group  of 
fanners  as  to  result  in  the  permanent 
raising  of  their  standards  of  production. 
The  final  results  are  not  recorded  in 
terms  of  milk  and  butter  fat  alone  or  the 
increased  amount  of  money  they  bring. 
Increased  self-respect,  better  living, 
higher  ideals  for  family  life  all  naturally 
follow  recognized  leadership  in  one's 
chosen  calling.  And  this  after  all  is  the 
end  and  the  aim  of  all  education. 
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Playing  for  Big  Stakes  in  the  Orange  Game 


ByO.  H.  BARNHILL 

,HE  orangre  grower  plays  for 
high  stakes.  He  must  have 
plenty  of  nerve  and  be  will- 
ing to  place  big  money  on  the 
board  If  he  expects  to  win 
success. 

"I  have  never  known  a  man 
to  fall  In  orange  orcharding 
who  stayed  on  the  job  and 
used  reasonably  good  Judg- 
ment, regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  he  had  for  his  Initial  invest- 
ment." 

So  says  W.  A.  Jones,  Azusa  orange 
grower,  who  had  nothing  but  an  in- 
terest in  a  small  home  orchard  when 
he  entered  the  citrus  Industry  and  who 
now  holds  clear  title  to  a  place  valued 
at  $100,000. 

Before  sitting  in  at  the  orange  game, 
Mr.  Jones  took  a  little  flyer  in  gold 
mining,  which  is  generally  considered 
even  more  of  a  gamble  than  growing 
citrus  fruit.  He  emerged  with  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  interesting 
experience,  but  nothing  at  all  in  the 
way  of  financial  assets.  Returning  in 
1908  to  his  home  town,  Pasadena,  he 
decided  to  engage  in  orange  growing. 

CARES  FOR  HOME  ORCHARD 

During  twelve  years'  service  as  mail 
currier,  Mr.  Jones  had  taken  care  of  thej 
home  orange  orchard,  in  which  he  owned; 
an  interest,  working  nights,  mornings, 
week-ends  and  vacations.  He  knew 
hy  experience  that  there  was  money  in 
the  business  and  therefore  felt  com- 
paratively sure  of  his  ground  in  pur- 
chasing a  ten-acre  grove.  Being  with- 
out capital,  he  obtained  ownership  of 
the  orchard  by  giving  a  mortgage  on 
the  home  grove.  Seven  months  after- 
wards the  new  grove  was  sold  at  a 
profit  of  $8000  and  a  nice  "bunch  of 
money"  made  on  the  crop. 

With  this  capital  and  his  share  of 
the  crop  from  the  home  orchard,  Jones 
bought  an  old,  run-down  forty-acre 
orange  orchard,  going  deeply  in  debt. 
That  was  in  1912.  The  next  year  came 
one  of  the  worst  freezes  in  the  history 
of  Southern  California.  Instead  of  be- 
ing able  to  wipe  out  a  portion  of  his 
debt,  the  latter  .was  increased  to  $33.- 
000.  Six  years  later,  however,  the 
obligation  was  paid  in  full  and  both 
the  intrinsic  and  market  value  of  the 
place  materially  increased. 

"It  is  necessary  to  spend  money — lots 
of  it — In  order  to  make  money  growing 
oranges,"  declares  Mr.  Jones.  "Last 
year  I  invested  $3000  in  fertilizer  alone. 
One  of  my  neighbors  -spends  $300  per 
acre  per  year  on  his  orange  orchard 
and  receives  a  handsome  profit  on  his 
Investment. 

PIONEERS   IN  TRAPNESTING 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  first  citrus 
growers  to  "trapnest"  his  trees.  Just 
before  picking  time  a  plat  of  the 
orchard  is  carried  through  the  grove 
and  the  estimated  production  of  each 
tree  marked  in  the  square  space  al- 
lotted to  it.  Five  means  50  per  cent, 
eight  80  per  cent,  etc.  Two  rows  are 
inspected  by  walking  between  them, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  observe 
three  sides  of  each  tree. 

"We  found  it  impracticable  to  keep 
track  of  the  exact  number  of  boxes 
borne  by  each  tree,  because  the  trees 
are  picked  in  'sets'  of  four,  and  Mexi- 
can laborers  will  not  keep  the  crop  of 
each  tree  separate.  We  also  have 
found  it  unnecessary  to  letter  numbers 
on  each  tree,  as  row  numbers  painted 
on  the  irrigation  flume  at  the  side  of 


CREDIT  is  more  important  than  capital  in  orange 
orcharding.  Close  application  counts  for  more 
than  correct  theories,  while  willingness  to  take  big  risks 
often  wins  success  where  conservatism  fails.  These  are 
the  conclusions  of  W.  A.  Jones,  who  has  had  long  and 
successful  experience  in  growing  oranges    — The  Editor. 


lized,  believes  Mr.  Jones,  by  scattering 
fertilizer  all  over  the  top  of  the  ground. 
Irrigation  ridges  are  leveled  with  a 
spring  tooth  drag  and  the  ground  culti- 
vated with  a  small  shovel  cultivator. 

"Aphycus,  a  parasite  which  feeds  on 
the  black  scale,  were  imported,  but 
failed  to  destroy  their  host  as  well  as 
chemicals,"  Mr.  Jones  relates.  "A  gum 
disease  which  kills  the  bark  is  un- 
doubtedly the  worst  disease  which  at- 
tacks orange  trees.  Neither  cause  nor 
cure  has  been  discovered,  although 
several  hypothetical  theories  have  been 
advanced  and  various  treatments 
tried." 

Monthly  irrigations  each  require  11 
days'  time.  San  Gabriel  River  water 
costs  $10  per  acre  per  year. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
old  saying:  "The  best  fertilizer  for  an 
orchard  is  the  footprints  of  the  owner." 
With  the  help  of  one  man  and  team  he 
takes  care  of  his  forty-acre  orchard, 
keeping  it  in  first  class  condition. 
Mules  are  preferred  to  horses.  Bean 
straw  is  fed  for  roughage.  It  costs  $14 
a  ton  and  is  believed  to  have  three 
times  the  value  of  barley  straw,  which 
was  priced  at  $24  a  ton.  Oat  hay  was 
$27,  alfalfa  $40. 

Yields  as  high  as  twenty-two  boxes 
per  tree  have  been  secured  and  the 
fruit  sold  for  $3  per  box.  Mr.  Jones  is 
a  firm  believer  In  co-operation,  being 
an  active  member  of  the  Azusa  Irrtgat- 


Water  is   delivered  through 
this  intake  by  a  progressive 
co-operative    irrigation  com- 
pany. 


the  orchard  serve  as  a  sufficient 
guide." 

The  best  .  fertilizer  to  buy,  in  Mr. 
Jones'  opinion,  is  the  one  which  con- 
tains those  materials  which  the  or- 
chard most  needs  and  is  sold  at  lowest 
price,  quality  considered.  Stable  ma- 
nure is  largely  used,  being  purchased 
of  Mexicans  who  make  a  business  of 
hauling  this  material  from  dairy  farms 
to  orchards. 

SELECTING  FERTILIZER 

Chicken  manure  costs  18  cents  per 
cubic  foot  and  is  considered  three  times 
as  valuable  as  stable  manure.  Dried 
blood  Is  favored'  for  the  nitrogen  It 
contains.  Last  year  each  tree  was 
given  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, also  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure. Nitrate  of  soda  is  also  used  ex- 
tensively. 

Tying  dairy  cows  to  fruit  trees  and 
keeping  chickens  to  furnish  manure  for 
orange  orchards  Mr.  Jones  considers 
mistakes.  "Dairying,  pbultrying  and 
orcharding  each  require  a  man's  un- 
divided attention,"  he  declares.  "Where 
an  attempt  Is  made  to  combine  two 
or  more  such  branches  of  farming,  one 
is  bound  to  be  neglected. 

"Last  spring  a  neighbor  told  me  he 
had  been  so  busy  looking  after  his 
baby  chicks  that  he  hadn't  done  much 
work  in  Jils  orange  orchard.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, furthermore,  to  find  a  man  who 
Is  well  adapted  to  both  horticulture  and 
animal  husbandry." 


ilfr.  Jones  and  one  of  his  heavy-bearing  orange  trees,  which 
yielded  22  boxes  of  fruit  in  a  single  season. 


The  plan  of  burying  manure  In  a 
deep  trench  is  not  followed;  because, 
Jones  asserts,  large  roots  are  cut  off, 
the  root  feeding  area  reduced  and  the 
top  soil  unused.  Where  the  soil  is  shal- 
low the  surface  stratum  should  be  ultl- 


Ing  Company,  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  and  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. For  years  he  served  as  a  director 
of  the  Azusa-Covina  Farm  Bureau 
Center  and  has  willingly  given  a  good 
share  of  his  time  to  co-operative  work. 


Is  Fumigation  a  Failure? 


Giant  liveoak  trees  add  shade  and  beauty  to  the  residence  on 
the  Jones  forty-acre  orange  ranch. 


THE  newcomer  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  control  of  citrus  insects  in 
other  citrus  growing  regions  always  is 
surprised  to  find  that  fumigation  is 
here  the  standard  method  of  scale  con- 
trol instead  of  spraying,  not  only  in 
citrus  districts,  but  in  deciduous  sec- 
tions as  well. 

Spraying  for  scale  has  not  been  given 
serious  consideration  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  .Preliminary  studies 
have  been  conducted  from  time  to  time, 
but  no  thorough  and  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  has  been  made. 
The  unscrupulous  manufacture  and 
sale  of  spray  materials  designed  to  sell 
rather  than  to  kill  also  has  discouraged 
the  investigation  and  use  of  scale 
spraying. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  spraying 
has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  controlling  the  resistant  cit- 
rlcola  scale.  Spraying  also  has  proved 
effective  in  handling  resistant  species 
of  scale  In  Texas  and  in  Florida.  From 
.the  results  of  many  observations  of 
sprayed  orchards  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, however,  it  is  apparent  that  all 
sprays,  with  one  exception,  have  proved 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  This  single  ex- 
ception is  that  class  of  sprays  in  which 
misclble  oil  is  fhe  prime  factor.  . 

Because  Of  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  misclble  oil 
sprays  and  because  of  the  very  unsat- 
isfactory results  that  have  obtained 
through  fumigation,  especially  during 
the  last  two  years,  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  widespread  among  grow- 
ers in  the  interior  sections  of  Southern 
California  that  there  should  be  a  very 
thorough    and   adequate  Investigation 


of  the  whole  question  of  spraying  for 
the  control  of  black  and  other  scale 
pests  of  citrus  trees.  Fumigation  has 
become  a  heavy  tax  on  the  citrus  grow- 
er. It  frequently  has  Increased  from 
one  fumigation  every  two  or  three 
years  to  at  least  one  every  year  and  in 
many  cases  two  a  year,  and  its  cost  is 
rapidly  becoming  prohibitive. 

Beginning  with  a  rather  crude  but 
apparently  effective  method  of  using 
potassium  cyanide  in  pots,  fumigation 
practice  has  changed  so  that  at  the 
present  time  warm  gas  is  introduced 
from  outside  the  tent.  This  gas  is  made 
from  sodium  cyanide.  With  the  rapid 
evolution  of  fumigation  methods  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  equal  development  in 
efficiency. 

In  the  coastal  region,  where  the  work 
is  carefully  and  thoroughly  done,  fumi- 
gation is  still  quite  satisfactory  in  kill- 
ing all  kinds  of  scale  The  situation  in 
the  interior  districts,  however,  is  quite 
different. 

There  are  several  reasons  given  for 
the  breakdown  in  the  effectiveness  of 
fumigation.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  that  of  the  development  of  so-called 
resistant  forms  of  scale. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Ryan  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  who  has  observed 
a  large  number  of  orchards  which  have 
been  fumigated  annually  over  a  period 
of  years,  states  that  they  contain  IS  per 
cent  more  scale  this  season  than  last 
year.  The  scale  situation  is  very  dis- 
turbing to  many  growers. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station  has  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  the  use  of  cyanide 
dust  for  fumigation.  The  results  are  so 
promising  that  the  work  is  being  con- 
tinued. ,    ,«i,,M  ulf  k 
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The  New  National  Auto- 
motive Building,  erected  at 
a  coat  of  over  S300JHH) — 
many  unutual  advantage* 
here  thnt  you  can  get  at 
no  other  ichooL  Mail  the 
coupon  for  free  auto  book 
— it    explains  everything. 


Men  Travel  Thousands  of  Miles  to 

Get  National  Automotive  Training 

Don't  YOU  Miss  This  Opportunity  That  Lies  at  Your  Very  Door 

Now!— Auto  Experts  Needed  Everywhere  in  California.  We 
Train  You  to  Qualify  for  These  Big-Pay  Jobs! 


MEN  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
National  Automotive  to  set  the  special 
training  advantages  this  great  Institution 
offers.  Paul  S perry,  who  recently  traveled  from 
Cleveland  to  Los  Angeles  to  take  this  course  said: 
"I  traveled  4000  miles  to  get  National  Automotive 
training;  any  other  man  should  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  same."  It's  boosters  like 
this  that  spread  the  fame  of  National  as  training 
headquarters  for  automotive  experts.  The  word 
is  passed  from  man  to  man  until  thousands  have 
a  personal  recommendation  to  "go  to  National 
for  automotive  training." 

Don't  YOU  Pass  Up  This  Opportunity 
That  Lias  Within  Easy  Reach  ta 
Learn  a  Big-Pay  Auto  Trade 

National  Automotive  Is  only  a  few  miles  from 
you.  Perhaps  a  trolley  ride  will  bring  you  'to 
the  very  door.  Why  let  other  men  that  live 
thousands  of  miles  away  beat  you  to  the  big-pay. 
Jobs  that  are  now  open  In  California?  This  op- 
portunity is  yours.  Cash  In  on  it 

California  Paste*  the  Million 
Mark  in  Automobile  Registration 

Think  what  this  means 
to  the  men  who  are  In 
National  \w         the  automobile  busl- 

ness    now.  Think 
V\.  that  every  day  of 

Dept.  98,  4004 
8.  Figueroa  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ties  la  ta*  Ante —live  tad»»- 
trr,  eiptuinlnc  ta  fall  the  plan 
of    year    aanail    aractleal  shop 
training  tsaint.    Tain  nnafc  I*  to  Or 
•eat   ta  M   aksslat«ly   free,  postage 
prenatal. 


thousands  and  thousands  of  cars  must  be  re- 
paired, overhauled,  sold  and  traded.  This  Is  why 
men  who  are  In  any  branch  of  the  automobile 
business  are  getting  rich  and  Independent.  This 
is  why  skilled  auto  men  are  in  big  demand;  why 
automotive  experts  earn  big  pay.  The  million 
autos  that  are  traveling  the  streets  and  highways 
of  California  are  creating  a  money-making  bus- 
iness for  you.  If  you  stop  to  realise  It  and  take 
advantage  of  your  opportunity. 

The  Booh  That  Pointed  the  Way  for 
Thousands  to  Big-Pay  Jobs  and  Business 
Independence  Will  ho  Sent  FREE  to  You 

There's  a  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  adver- 
tisement. Fill  It  la  and  mall  to  National  Auto- 
motive. It  entitles  you  to  a  big.  Illustrated  auto- 
motive book  absolutely  FREE.  This  book  gives 
facta  and  figures  of  the  automotive  Industry  as 
it  Is  today.  It  tells  of  the  opportunities  you  have 
to  make  money  la  this  business  if  you  have  the 
proper  training.  And  it  contains  stories  from 
real  life  written  by  the  men  who  have  themselves 
achieved  success  through  National  Automotive 
training. 

National  Automotive  Guarantees  to 

Qualify  You  for  a  Big-Pay  Job 

With  National  Automotive  training  you  can  gain 
success  in  the  auto  business  aa  other  men  have 
done.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  to  make  National  the  finest  automotive 
school  tn  America.  Just  like  col- 
lege life  at  National  —  located 
across  the  street  from  130-acre 
Exposition  Park.  Ball  grounds, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
world's  largest  stadium,  amuse- 

OV  raents — all  FREE  to  you. 
We  guarantee  to  qualify  you  as 
auto  mechanic,  electrician,  bat- 
tery expert,  trouble  shooter,  vul- 
canlzer,  lathe  expert,  etc.,  after 
few  weeks  of  training.  Our  prac- 
tical   system    of    shop  training. 


perfected  after  nearly  twenty  years,  makes  this 
guarantee  possible.  Actual  training  work  on 
Packards,  Cadillacs,  Fords,  etc.  Construction 
work  on  all  types  of  motors.  Special  advanced 
electrical  course  FREE  Expert  automotive  en- 
gineers to  instruct  you.  No  previous  experience 
necessary.  School  education  is  not  required,  aa  no 
books  are  used  at  National.  Tou  learn  by  actual 
experience  In  the  big  motor  and  electrical  shops. 

Shortage  of  Mom  ia  Auto  Trades 
Moans  Bettor  Opportunities  for  You 

Every  day  garages,  service  stations,  automobile 
agencies  phone  or  write  National  for  trained  men. 
This  great  shortage  In  automotive  experts  opens 
the  way  for  you  to  step  quickly  into  a  big-pay 
Job.  National  Automotive  graduates  are  always 
in  big  demand,  but  never  before  have  we  been 
called  upon  to  fill  no  many  Jobs — and  at  such 
big  pay. 

Send  for  the  FREE  Booh  Now 

Now  la  your  chance  to  get  out  of  the  small  salary 
class  forever.  Take  it  now.  Find  out  at  once  of 
the  big  money  you  can  make  as  an  automotive 
expert.  Find  out  how  short  a  time  it  will  take 
you  to  learn  an  auto  trade.  Find  out  how  easily 
and  quickly  our  practical  shop  training  qualifies 
you  for  any  and  all  Jobs  listed.  Find  out  all  this, 
and  much  more.  In  the  big  FREE  illustrated  auto 
book.  (How  you  can  earn  your  room  and  board 
while  learning.) 

This  book  explains  everything  In  detail.-  Mall 
the  coupon  now.  Don't  delay.  Don't  postpone  the 
time  when  you'll  be  earning  big  pay.  Think  of 
the  future— and  mall  the  coupon  now. 

National  Automotive  School 

Dept.  98,  4004  S.  Figueroa, 
Los  Angeles 
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Beautiful  Highways  Mirror  Community  Pride 


By  LEWIS  Y.  LEONARD 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  California 

OAD  improvement  la  one  of  the 
most  important  and  success- 
ful community  activities  car- 
ried on  in  California.  The  an- 
nual report  of  Prof.  F.  B. 
Crocheron,  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service, 
showed  that  during  the  past 
year  50  "Good  Roads  Days"  were  held, 
resulting  in  the  improvement  of  258 
miles  of  road,  at  an  estimated  saving  of 
}82,684. 

Such  worth-while  activities  can  be 
made  possible  only  through  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  en- 
tire district.  A  leader  is  selected  who 
possesses  an  understanding  of  road  re- 
pair. His  duties  are  not  only  to  arouse 
interest  In  the  community  for  such  ac- 
tivities, but  also  to  sign  up  sufficient 
equipment  and  men  to  accomplish  the 
desired  amount  of  work. 

ADVANCE  SURVEYS  MADE 

Surveys  are  necessary  in  advance  to 
ascertain  the  proper  position  of  the  cul- 
verts. These  must  be  delivered  before- 
hand, and  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
assigned  to  each  to  be  assured  of  their 
proper  installation. 

The  grading  next  is  undertaken.  The 
tractor  power  generally  is  of  various 
kinds,  the  only  prerequisite  being,  that 
the  machines  pull.  Even  then  a  tandem 
hitch  often  is  necessary. 

Aftes  the  grade  is  prepared,  graveling 
often  is  advisable.     If  so,  the  gravel 


Sot  only  road  graders  but  also 
subsoilers  are  used  in  road  con- 
struction and  repair. 


Above  is 
shown  an 
"ornamental 
planting" 
according 
to  the  views 
of  some 
careless 
citizens. 
Community 
pride  puts 
an  end  to 
such  rub- 
bish heaps. 


Many  hands 
make  light 
ivork.  The 
culverts  are 
delivered  in 
advance 
and  not 
much  time 
is  required 
to  put  them 
in  place. 


must  be  delivered  to  a  near-by  siding  In 
time  to  be  used. 

The  ladies  usually  prepare  the  noon 
meal  at  some  convenient  place  where  the 
hungry  workers  may  congregate.  This 
plan  not  only  makes  better  roads  in  the 
district  but  it  also  makes  better  com- 
munity spirit,  two  things  to  be  worked 
fof-  and  treasured, In  every  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Many  communities  are  noted  for  their 
beautiful  highway  trees.  This  Is  a  most 
enviable  reputation.  There  are.few  dis- 
tricts which  cannot,  through  proper 
planning  and  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  a  little  money,  become  a  beauty 
spot. 

"MAN ANA"  POOR  MOTTO 

A  common  practice  In  the  various  dis- 
tricts is  to  wait  "  Not  that  waiting  Is 
particularly  conducive  to  results,  but  it 
Is  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  One  of  the 
best  methods  for  beautlflcation  of  high- 
ways is  to  "go  ahead  and  beautify,"  and 
In  order  to  proceed,  some  one  or  some 
organization  must  take  the  lead,  pre- 
pare the  plans,  secure  the  materials  and 
put  the  plans  into  execution.  This  Is 
not  as  difficult  as  may  appear  at  first 
glance.  There  are  many  communities  in 
California  which  have  put  over  such 
programs,  planting  hundreds  of  trees 
along  the  roadway,  and  which  have  left 
behind  them  living  monuments  of  their 
thought  and  Industry. 

There  is  great  need  for  more  high- 
way plantings,  and  every  community 
should  look  about  and  see  Just  what  can 
be  done.  The  highway  is  theirs.  That's 
certain.  The  funds,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  be  available.  These  often  are 
raised  by  subscription,  by  societies  or 
by  entertain-  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Modern  Miracle — Fruit  Drinks  Without  Fruit 

But  JVhat  of  the  Grower  and  the  Ultimate  Consumer?  Must  They  Join 
Forces  in  Order  to  Stop  Manufacture  of  Bogus  Beverages? 


ID  It  ever  occur  to  you  to  buy 
a  bottle  of  so-called  "orange," 
or  "strawberry,"  or  "raspber- 
ry,'' or  ''grape."  soda  water, 
take  it  home  and  compare 
its  contents  with  the  juice  ex- 
pressed from  the  real  fruit? 
Or  have  you  ever  bought  an 
"orange"  drink  at  a  fountain 
and  wondered  what  sort  of  oranges 
were  used  In  preparing  it' 

Alter  even  such  a  brief  investigation 
yuii  would  be  convinced  of  one  fact — 
thai  somebody  is  making  an  enormouf 
quantity  of  carbonated  "fruit"  bever- 
ages without  fruit.  This  miracle  ranks 
with  the  best  described  in  ancient  or 
modern  literature. 

.The  American  public  consumes  some 
G, nno.000,000  bottles  of  carbonated  bev- 
erages (we  used  to  call  it  "soda  pop") 
per  year.  Much  ot"  this  huge  total  con- 
Bfsts  of  drinks  with  "fruity"  names, 
gdme'.are  labeled  with  trademarked  cog- 
nomens and  the  name  of  the  fruit  is 
omitted,  but  the  advertising  is  so  illus- 
trated and  worded  as  to  deceive  the 
jiui  c  haser. 

(Nor  does  the  printed  admission  that 
tin."  drinks  are  "artificially  colored  and 
flavored"  benefit  the  consumer  as  long 
as  no  genuine  drinks  are  available. — 
EfW 

A  <  hemist  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
Sl  ates  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
oently  has  studied  the  composition  of 
fruit'  flavors  and  aromas,  and  as  a  re- 
sult has  devised  recipes  by  use  of  which 
■\pple  and  grape  flavors  can  be  imitated 
closely.  These  chemically  prepared  fla- 
vors now  are  being  used  commercially 
to  displace  real  fruit  beverages — all  of 
v  hioh  tends  to  make  a  bad  situation 
worfte  and  doesn't  particularly  help  the 
a  I  pie  and  grape  growers. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  great  fruit 
State  of  California,  at  .least,  some  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  give  the  public 
fruit  drinks — in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

UNIVERSITY  EXPERIMENTS 

The,  need  for  real  fruit  drinks  first 
was  brought  to  the  writer's  attention 
by  E.  J.  Lea,  director  of  the  State  Food 
and  Drug  Laboratory,  who.  In  the 
course  of  his  official  duties  was  im- 


By  W.  V.  CRUESS 

Fruit  Products  Laboratory,  University  of  California 

pressed  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  imi-  of  the  preparation  of  real  fruit  drinks 
tat  ion  fruit  beverage  industry.  brought  forth  the  objections  that  such 

Discussion  with  soda   water  bottlers      drinks  "are  too  expensive,  will  not  keep, 
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Small  Commercial  Carbonating  and  Bottling  Plant  at  the  University 


do  not  have  enough  flavor  and  are  thor- 
oughly impractical."  As  a  result  of  this 
"encouragement,"  we  equipped  the  Fruit 
Products  Laboratory  at  the  University 
in  Berkeley  for  the  preparation  of  car- 
bonated "honest-to-goodness"  fruit  bev- 
erages. We  have  been  at  it  two  years 
and  are  convinced  that  all  of  the  bot- 
tlers' objections,  mentioned  above,  have 
been  met. 

California  has  a  great  abundance  of 
fruits  from  which  to  choose;  oranges, 
lemons,  muscat  grapes,  red  wine  grapes, 
apples,  cherries,  pomegranates,  logan- 
berries, raspberries,  strawberries  and 
blackberries  all  have  proved  suitable  for 
use  in  carbonated  beverages.  Orange, 
grape  and  the  berry  beverages  have 
been  the  most  popular. 

Sound,  ripe  fruit  of  the  lower  grades 
can  be  employed.  Often  cull  fruit  of 
little  or  no  market  value  thus  can  be 
turned  to  profitable  use.  In  fact,  the 
writer  believes  the  manufacture  of  these 
products  will  in  time  afford  an  outlet 
for  much  of  the  State's  rapidly  increas- 
ing fruit  output. 

SYRUPS  FOR  BEVERAGES 

In  preparing  bottled  soda  water  the 
bottler  places  in  each  container  a  small 
amount  (one  to  two  ounces)  of  syrup 
and  then  fills  the  bottle  with  carbonated 
water.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  prepare 
fruit  syrups  to  be  used  in  this  same 
manner,  in  order  that  the  present  bot- 
tling plants  could  be  utilized  without 
alteration.  / 

The  process  of  preparing  the  syrups 
varies  with  the  fruit  used.  Berries  first 
are  crushed  and  then  heated  to  extract 
their  color  and  to  facilitate  pressing. 
They  are  then  pressed  through  heavy 
cloths  between  wooden  frames.  The 
juice  then  is  filtered  and  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  is  added. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  pressed 
whole  in  order  to  obtain  with  the  juice 
some  of  the  oil  from  the  rinds.  Sugar 
is  added  to  form  a  heavy  syrup. 

Red  grapes  are  crushed,  heated  and 
pressed.  White  grapes  are  crushed  and 
pressed  without  heating.  The  filtered 
juices  are  concentrated  to  heavy  syrups 
without  the.  addition  of  sugar.  J.  H. 
Irish    of   our    (Continued    on    Page  S) 


California  Fig,  in  New  Dress,  Makes  Its  Bow  to  the  Trade 


THE  final  decision  in  the  claim  of 
California  that  a  fig  second  to 
none  grown  anywhere  in  the  world 
i  an  be  produced  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Golden  State  is  in  sight  this  year. 
The  jury  that  will  give  this  decision 
Is  the  combined  forces  of  retailers  and 
consumers  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal aigument  being  presented  in  fa- 
vor of  the  California  fig  is  a  new  pack 
developed  after  a  long  period  of  experi- 
mentation by  the  California  Peach  and 
Fiu  Growers  of  Fresno. 

The  new  pack  was  perfected  this 
epiing.  It  is  being  offered  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets.of  the  United  States,  in 
a  limited  way'  for  this  season,  and  re- 
actions are  being  noted  carefully.  At 
every  opportunity  comparison  is  being 
made  with  foreign  packs. 

t  i>an  the  derision,  to  n  marked  de- 
gree, rests  the  future  hopes  of  one  of 
the  potentially  bio  industries  of  the  West 
Const. 

The  argument  over  the  merits  of 
American  grown  figs  as  compared  with 
lipi  ortwl  fruit  is  comparatively  recent. 
California  growers  are  steadfast  in  their 

f  belief  In  the  dying  struggle  of  a  for- 
eign supremacy  which  is  bound  to  go 

-  tnto  the  discard  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. They  claim  further  that  the  ar- 
gument is  recent  because  the  develop- 
ment "of  the  California  fig  industry  is 
only  in  its  early  stages  anil  there  was  no 
commercial  competition  witil  late  years. 

HISTORY  REVEALS  TRUTH 

The  average  man  interested  m  buying 
and  selling  figs  believes  that  Smyrna 
or  Asia  Minor  hus  been  supreme  in  fig 
growing  for  many  centuries.  History 
proves  this  belief  to  be  unfounded. 
Smyrna,  In  the  light  of  fig  history,  is  a 
recent  leader. 

Supremacy,  both  commercial  and  cul- 
tural, in  the  fig  industry  originated  in 
Arabia.  It  followed  the  march  of  civili- 
sation westward,  passing  from  Arabia 
to  Greece,  thence  to  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  finally  to  Portugal.  For  many  years 
Portugal  led  the  world.  Its  fruit  was 
known  to  the  world  as  Faro  figs,  de- 
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riving  the  name  from  the  city  of  Faro, 
the  port  from  which  they  were  shipped. 

Less  than  100  years  ago,  enterprising 
Greeks  stepped  into  Asia  Minor  and  de- 
veloped the  dried  fig  industry  to  a 
point  where  figs  grown  in  the  interior 
valleys,  known  as  Smyrna  figs  and  de- 
driving  their  name  from  the  port  of 
shipment,  became  famous  the  world  over 
and  supplanted  Faro  figs  in  the  princi- 
pal markets.  Contrary  to  general  im- 
pressions. Greeks,  not  Turks,  control 
fig  packing  in  Smyrna. 

With  the  supremacy  of  the  Smyrna 
fig.  the  Faro  fruit  became  but  a  memory, 
and  the  growing  of  figs  in  Portugal 
became  a  decadent  industry.  All  fig 
growing  countries  have  bowed  to  the 
avowed  supremacy  of  Smyrna  for  a  cen- 
tury, it  being  only  within  the  last  two 
years,  or  since  the  war.  that  California 
growers  raised  the  doubt  of  superior 
quality. 

FOREIGN    CONDITIONS  ANALYZED 

The  starting  point  was  a  careful  phy- 
sical analysis  of  Smyrna  growing  condi- 
tions as  compared  with  those  of  Califor- 
nia. They  were  found  to  be  very  simi- 
lar. In  soil,  temperature,  seasons  and 
land  conditions,  the  similarity  is  marked. 
The  big  difference  is  in  rainfall  and 
moisture.  The  Aldin  Valley  where  most 
or  the  Smyrna  figs  are  grown,  receives 
about  26  inches  of  rain  per  year.  The 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  most  of  the 
Calfiornla  figs  are  grown,  receives  on 
the  average  about  50  per  cent  of  this 
amount  of  rain.  This  is  considered  a 
point  in  favor  of  California,  for  heavy 
rainfall  or  excessive  moisture  causes 
splitting  and  souring  of  figs,  and  Asia 
Minor  is  a  heavier  loser  in  this  respect 
than  is  California. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Calimyrna  Fig  is  the 
true  Smyrna  variety  transplanted,  it 
was  found  that  up  to  the  point  of  pack- 
ing, conditions  and  growing  practice 
were  the  same. 


A  careful  outline  of  handling  methods 
as  applied  to  Smyrna  figs  was  drafted 
and  with  samples  of  foreign  figs  turned 
over  to  American  industrial  chemists. 
A  series  of  analyses,  carefully  carried 
out,  convinced  these  authorities  that  the 
secret  of  texture  and  flavor  of  Smyrna 
figs  rests  not  on  cultural  or  physical 
conditions,  but  in  methods  and  practice 
of  handling  the  fruit. 

These  methods  were  crude  but  fol- 
lowed certain  lines  easily  traced  by 
the  experts.  After  a  long  period  of  re- 
search, the  methods  were  analyzed,  and 
translated  into  terms  Sf  modern  packing 
practice.  Following  these  directions, 
the  manufacturing  department  of  the 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers 
packed  a  number  of  cases  and  submitted 
them  to  buying  experts  in  practically 
every  big  market  in  the.  country. 

BUYERS  ARE  IMPRESSED 

The  comments  received  were  interest- 
ing and  extremely  encouraging.  Many 
said  the  new  pack  contained  not  Cali- 
fornia fruit  but  figs  from  Smyrna.  A 
majority  pronounced  the  pack  equal  to 
that  of  Smyrna  and  many  said  it  was 
superior. 

The  Investigations  of  the  California 
Peach  and  Fig  Growers  have  revised  the 
entire  packing  practice  relating  to  Cali- 
fornia figs  and  have  brought  in  new 
processes  designed  to  eliminate  the 
shortcomings  of  American  packs. 

It  was  found  the  greatest  handicap  to 
expansion  in  the  dried  fig  industry  was 
infestation.  The  losses  in  the  dried 
fruit  industry  from  this  source  have 
been  very  high.  To  reduce  them  the 
association  has  built  an  immense 
vacuum  fumigator,  through  which  all 
fruit  passes.  This  process  kills  all  in- 
sect-life and  destroys  the  eggs.  A  steri- 
lization process  under  live  steam  at  a 
heat  fatal  to  all  insect  life,  and  which 
also  washes  the  fruit,  is  supplementary 
to  the  fumigator. 


Under  the  new  system,  fig  packing 
becomes  one  of  the  most  sanitary  fruit 
handling  processes  in  the  country. 

All  fruit  is  inspected  by  trained  crews 
for  smuts,  sour  fruit,  and  imperfections. 
Nothing  is  left  to  the  law  of  averages. 
Modern  machinery  and  smart  American 
girls  deliver  high  quality. 

California  is  going  about  the  job  of 
acquiring  rightful  supremacy  in  the  fig 
industry  in  a  truly  American  way.  It 
is  making  no  appeal  to  prejudice  or 
sympathy.  It  is  endeavoring  to  deliver 
the  goods  in  the  way  that  all  major 
American  industries  have  done  in  win- 
ning their  market  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

QUALITY  IS  OBJECT 

The  United  States  Imports  each  year 
approximately  twice  as  many  tons  of 
figs  as  are  grown  in  California.  Each 
year  the  first  quality  pack  of  figs  is 
sold  within  a  few  months.  It  is  only 
lower  and  inferior  grades  that  clog  the 
market.  The  growers  of  Californai  real- 
ize this  and  the  work  outlined  above  is 
the  co-operative  effort  of  8500  growers 
to  strengthen  their  position  by  offering 
better  fruit  than  foreign  interests  can 
offer,  thus  to  facilitate  sales  and  con- 
sumption of  the  American  product. 

In  many  European  countries  figs  oc- 
cupy as  important  a  place  In  diet  as 
does  bread  in  American  diet.  In  the 
United  States,  figs  are  still  in  the  con- 
fection class,  generally  speaking.  The 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  has 
set  out  to  place  the  fruit  In  the  staple 
food  class. 

Under  the  Blue  Ribbon  brand.  Cali- 
fornia figs  now  are  being  nationally  and 
locally  advertised,  and  the  only  brand 
of  figs  so  advertised  in  the  country. 
The  California  association  of  growers  is 
doing  the  work  that  no  firm  heretofore 
had  the  strength  or  inclination  to  do  in 
exploitation  and  promotion.  With  the 
new  pack  it  is  believed  a  new  sales  rec- 
ord for  California  figs  will  be  set  for 
1933  and  new  and  lasting  American 
m  rkets  won  from  foreign  competition. 
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FORCING  EASTERN  FRUIT  SHIPMENTS 
The  low  prices  which  local  dealers  offered  for 
early  varieties  of  California  deciduous  fruits  forced 
many  growers  to  make  unusually  large  Eastern 
shipments.  Early  in  July  these  consignments  to- 
taled 4471  carloads, '  compared,  to  1463  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

What  seemed  a  misfortune  may  prove  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  since  much  higher  prices  were 
received  for  the  fr^sh  fruit  sent  East  than  home 
buyers  would  pay  for  canning  and  drying  purposes. 
Santa  Clara  cherries,  shipped  loose  in  lug  boxes, 
netted  growers  as  high  as  17  cents  a  pound,  single 
oars  bringing  $5000  and  {6000.  The  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers'  Association  shipped  500  carloads  of 
apricots.  Precooling,  refrigeration  and  careful 
handling  of  well-matured  fruit  of  good  quality  were 
important  factors  in  the  high  prices  secured. 


SHADE  STOCK  WITH  TREES  OR  SHEDS 
It  is  a  common  and  deplorable  sight  to  see 
livestock  sweltering  in  hot  California  sunshine. 
Chickens  which  have  been  provided  with  costly, 
up-to-date  laying  houses  apd  furnished  the  finest 
kind  of  feed,  pant  pitifully  during  the  dog  days, 
with  wings  held  out,  unprotected  from  the  sun's 
burning  rays 

High-priced  milk  cows  on  model  (?)  dairy 
farms  spend  the  long,  hot  summers  in  dusty  cor- 
rals, without  a  board  or  branch  between  them  and 
the  enervating  and  exhausting  heat  which  pours 
down  from  above.  Other  similar  instances  of  in- 
excusable neglect  might  be  given. 

An  agent  of  the  Dairy  Council  was  asked  why 
dairymen  could  not  see  that  it  would  pay  well  to 
plant  shade  trees  and  build  sheds  for  shade.  "They 
do  see  it,"  he  replied.  "It's  just  the  California  habit 
of  neglecting  things,  which  explains  the  failure  to 
provide  such  necessary  conveniences."  Investiga- 
tion at  one  of  the  largest  modern  dairies  in  the 
State  proved  this  explanation  to  be  correct,  at  least 
so  far  as  that  particular  plant  was  concerned. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    LABOR    ON  COMMON 
GROUND. 

The  farmer  and  the  laboring  man  do  not  always 
agree  or  pull  together — although  they  have  much 
in  common.  In  at  least  one  instance,  however, 
they  hitve,  through  their  official  representatives, 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  ^ 

Gray  Silver,  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  recently  said 
as  reported  by  "Farm  and  Fireside":  "I^aws  alone 
■won't  make  farming  pay.  A  law  may  be  like  a 
hoe  hanging  in  your  tool  shed^  it  cuts  no  weeds 
until  you  apply  your  own  elbow  grease." 

Then  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  talking  before  the  recent  wheat  con-, 
ference  in  Chicago,  delivered  the  following:  "If  the 
farming  interests  of  America  can  devise  no  sounder 
methods  of  maintaining  their  proper  place  in  the 
economic  scheme  of  things  than  a  resort  to  legis- 
lative cure-alls  they  are  inevitably  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment." . 

Gompers'  pessimistic  utterance,  however,  need 
not  be  taken  literally  to  heart.  The  farmers, 
thanks  to  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  already 
have  accomplished  a  good  deal  of  moans  of  legis- 
lation. But  both  these  public  men  are  right  in 
stating  that  laws  in  themselves  are  of  little  prac- 
tical or  permanent  value.  Their  usefulness  begins 
when  they  are  linked  with  sound  business  judg- 
ment, and  applied  with  vision  and  wisdom. 
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GREAT  EVENTS  PENDING  IN  LAND  SET- 
TLEMENT — An  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead's  State  land  settlement  plan — one  which 
promises  to  become  the  greatest  colonization 
1  project  in  America — is  well  under  way  in  Cali- 
fornia. Leading  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land 
have  formed  the  California  Approved  Land  Settle- 
ment Association,  of  which  J.  V.  Mendenhall  of 
San  Francisco  is  president  and  Fred  Faulkner, 
manager. 

It  is  purposed  to  advertise  the  advantages  of 
farming  in  California  and  to  furnish  prospective 
settlers  with  definite  data  regarding  locations, 
climatic  conditions,  crops  and  markets.  It  is  ex- 
pected more  than  one  million  acres  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  association  and  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  added  to  the  agricultural  weafth  of 
California  through  its  activities. 

Only  projects  which  have  received  the  official 
approval  of  the  State  Real  Estate  Commissioner 
■will  lie  included,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  or- 
ganizers. The  membership  list  includes  nearly 
twenty  of  the  leading  land  holders  of  the  State, 
most  of  the  tracts  represented  being  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys.  Because  of  the 
high  caliber  of  the  men  behind  this  movement, 
prominent  bankers  and  public  officials  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  it  will  accomplish  results 
which  no  individual  or  single  company  could  hope 
to  bring  about. 

California  long  has  needed  some  plan  of  this 
kind  to  bring  under  cultivation  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  idle  acres.  Since  the  voters  failed  to  au- 
thorize the  money  necessary  to  continue  the  State 
land  settlement  work,  it  is  lo  be  hoped  the  new 
Organization  will  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  its 
bitious  program. 


County  Buys  Guernsey  Farm 

IT  IS  reported  that  the  San  Diego  County  Farm 
has  purchased  the  famous  Edgemoor  Farm  at 
Santee.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborately 
equipped  dairy  and  breeding  farms  in  California. 
It  was  formerly  the  home  of  Walter  Dupee's  world- 
renowned  herd  of  registered  Guernseys.  The  San 
Diego  County  Farm  already  had  a  herd  of  high- 
class  registered  Holsteins. 

I  [igh  Prices  for  Cattle 

AT  various  recent  sales  of  Guernseys,  "average 
prices  ranged  from  $456  to  $1212.  Jerseys  have 
averaged  from  $699  to  $100X.  But  according  to  <'.  L. 
Hughes  of  the  California  Holstein  Association,  only 
two  sales  of  the  latter  breed  have  averaged  nunc 
than  $600  this  year.  The  average  price  of  the  Tulare 
Guaranty  Sale,  for  example,  was  $657.  Mr.  Hughes 
regards  this  situation  as  t.eing  most  favorable  to 
prospective  Holstein  buyers,  pointing  out  such  at- 
tractive prices  for  the  black-and-whites  may  not 
prevail  again  for  years. 

Old  Orchards  Bear  Best 

CONTRARY  to  the  general  belief,  the  older  a 
citrus  tree  becomes  the  more  fruit  it  bears,  un- 
der proper  conditions,  according  to  Prof.  R.  S.  Valie. 
who  recently  completed  a  survey  of  California 
citrus  orchards..  Lack  of  water  and  nitrogen  are 
the  two  main  factors  which  limit  production,  the 
survey  indicates 

Each  tree  needs  two  and  one-half  to  three  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  at  least  half  of  which  is  derived  Trom 
organic  sources,  and  three  to  four  feet  of.  water, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  rainfall,  for  maximum 
production,  concludes  Professor  Vaile. 

Population  Pushes  Hartsook 

FRED  HARTSOOK.  well  known  Holstein  breeder, 
is  one  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  dairymen  who 
have  been  forced  to  move  by  the  rising  tide  of  pop- 
ulation. His  40-acre  farm  just  south  of  l^anker- 
shim  is  said  to  have  Keen  sold  recently  to  subdivide  i  s 
for  considerably  more  than  $1000  an  acre.  The 
livestock  and  dairy  buildings  have  been  transferred 
to  a  tract  of  land  north  of  Lankershim.  Another 
fine  dairy  farm  on  Ventura  boulevard,  southwest 
of  Lankershim.  recently  was  dismantled  to  make 
room  for  residences. 

Saving  Silage  by  Sealing 

Italian  method  of  saving  silage  by  sealing  the 
tanks,  to  exclude  the  air,  is  being  tested  at  the 
Cniversity  Farm  at  Davis  With  good  results.  The 
material  is  thoroughly  compacted  in  filling,  in  order 
to  avoid  setting. 

The  silo  top  is  sealed  with  a  lid  made  by  nailing 
redwood  boards  to  two-by-sixes  and  lining  the  under 
side  with  galvanized  iron.  The  lid  is  weighted  with 
stones  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  silage, 
and  the  edges  sealed  with  melted  asphalt  or  coal 
tar.  Keeping  out  the  air  prevented  spoilage,  the 
tests  indicated. 

Wine  Grapes  Are  Cheaper 

THE  price  of  California  wine  grapes  is  20  per  cent 
cheaper  than  last  year,  taking  the  prices  set  by 
the  California  Grape  Growers'  Exchange  as  a  basis 
for  comparison.  The  1923  prices  range  from  $85  a 
ton  for  Alicante  and  Petit  Bouschets  down  to  $15 
for  Feherszagos.  averaging  $50. 

"The  reduction  in  price  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  trouble  which  other  co-oper- 
ating marketing  concerns  got  into  by  attempting 
to  maintain  false  valuations."  explained  E.  H.  Shee- 
han,  president  of  the  exchange.  "We  hope  to  main- 
tain an  easy  Eastern  shipment  period." 

Finds  Fine  Shipping  "Cot" 

ASEKDLING  apricot  of  great  promise  for  ship- 
ping has  been  found  by  Weller  Curtner  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  the  discovery  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  shipping  of  apricots  is  increasing  in  that 
district.  The  new  "cot"  is  equal  or  superior  to  the 
Blenheim  in  size,  appearance  and  quality,  though  a 
little  rougher,  but  it  is  considerably  earlier.  On  a 
hillside  orchard  where  the  season  is  ten  days  later 
than  in  the  valley,  the  last  fruit  was  picked  the  day 
before  the   first  valley   Blenheims  were  gathered. 

This  new  variety  is  a  clingstone,  therefore  it  can 
be  picked  ripe  and  will  hold  up  well  in  shipping. 
It  will,  however,  be  almost  worthless  for  canning 
and  drying.  This  is  the  reason  no  mid-season  cling- 
stone apricots  have  been  developed  before. 

T CLARE  FARMER. 

Oats  Yield  110  Bushels 

ALL  previous  official  American  wheat  production 
records  were  broken  this  season  when  a  field 
of  Onas  wheat  on  the  Cniversity  Farm  at  Davis, 
Calif.,  produced  at  the  rate  of  110.4  bushels  of 
threshed  grain  per  acre,  equivalent  to  47.6  bags  or 
6624  pounds.  This  exceeds  by  8.4  bushels  per  acre, 
the  highest  previous  Experiment  Station  record  of 
102  busheLs  per  acre  made  by  Turkey  wheat  under 
irrigation  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  in  1918,  according 
to  Prof.  C-eorge  W.  Hendry. 

Professor  Hendry  in  commenting  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary crop  states  that  it  was  the  product  of 
systematic  breeding,  seed  selection,  seed  treatment, 
approved  dry  farm  practices,  and  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  make  a  naturally  productive  soil  yield  to 
the  limit  of  its  capacity.  The  season  was  favorable, 
but  no  fertilization  or  Irrigation  was  practiced.  The 
crop,  which  Is  of  high  milling  quality,  has  elicited 
general  interest  and  is  to  be  widely  distributed  for 
bued.  ne,  »  f»  m 


Jail  (Mending  Dairyman 

FRED  P1MEXTEL.  San  Pablo  (Contra  Costa 
County)  dairyman,  is  serving  a  60-day  Jail  sen- 
tence for  selling  milk  from  cows  which  he  had 
substituted  for  those  which  should  have  been  tuber- 
culin tested. 

"To  willfully  sell  raw  milk  from  cows  afflicted 

with  a  loathsome  and  transmissable  disease  is  a 
most  serious  offense,"  declares  d.  H.  Hecke,  director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  "It  Is  not 
only  a  direct  violation  of  the  pure  milk  lnw,  but  also 
a  most  vicious  procedure  that  endangers  the  life 
and  health  of  the  milk  consumer,  who  reposes  con- 
fidence in  a  law  enacted  for  his  protection." 

Develop  Fruit  Bud  Orchard 

A THIRTY-ACRE  orchard  was  planted  this  year 
by  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  Association 
of  California  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  superior 
quality  of  fruit  buds  for  propagation  purposes. 
Xearly  a  half  million  seedlings  have  been  set  out. 
These  will  be  budded  with  buds  obtained  from  trees 
having  first -class  fruiting  records  extending  oyer 
several  years. 

"The  growing  of  Ihis  fruit  bud  orchard  was  made 
necessary,"  explains  F.  W.  Anderson,  president  of 
the  association,  "by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
long  pruning  system,  which  results  in  little  surplus 
grow  th  for  buds  and  cions." 

Trade  Climates  and  Labor 

WITH  I  lie  opening  of  the  apricot  harvest  in  the 
Aromas  section  of  northern  Monterey  County, 
a  committee  of  growers  published  in  the  California 
Farm  Hureaii  monthly  an  invitation  to  fellow  pTO- 
ducers  to  come  and  help  harvest  the  crop.  Tins 
suggestion  was  directed  particularly  to  those  living 
in  ;he  hot  Interior  valleys,  who  in  this  way  were 
enabled  to  visit  the  cooler  coast  region  with  their 
families,  at  the  same  time  finding  profitable  employ- 
ment for  all.  The  new  lake,  formed  by  the  Pajaro 
River  dam  at  Aromas,  was  one  drawing  card  which, 
was  expected  to  attract  willing  workers. 

California  has  so  many  varieties  of  topography 
and  climate  we  may  expect  the  ide.-i  to  spread.  Wilh 
the  family  automobile  and  camping  equipment,  the 
producer  of  one  seasonal  or  regional  crop  should 
find  it  possible  to  visit  an  entirely  different  Mil  I  Inn 
after  his  own  busy  season  Is  ended.  A  little  "trad- 
ing about"  after  this  plan  would  go  far  towards 
solving  the  labor  problem,  and  at  (he  same  lime 
enlarge  the  horizon  of  all  conceiniil  It  should  haw 
the  effect  also  of  welding  more  closely  the  ties  of 
fellowship  between  farmers  of  ali  sections,  more 
particularly  some  of  the  younger  f**T~"  ley  or  smaller 
operator  who  have  few  opportunities  for  travel  and 
observation.' 
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THE  1922  season  tonnage 
of  walnuts  distributed 
by  the  association  was  four  I 
times  that  distributed  in 
1912:  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  association  growers  was  twice  that  of 
1912'  the  association  distribuled  80.2'<.  of  the 
1922  Stale  crop;  in  1912  it  distributed  only  51*. 
The  Stale  today  has  in  excess  of  100.000  acres 
planted  to  walnuts,  and  in  1912  it  had  onlr 
30.000  acres. 

The  California  walnut  iniln'.liy  for  the  past 
eleven  years  has  gone  forward  steadily,  wilh  no 
serious  setbacks,  and  may  today  tie  consldei«i 
u-  growing  comparative!)  fastei  than  any  other 
Important  agricultural  or  horticultural  Industry 
In  the  State. 

The  net  cost  of  handling  »ii»d  marketing  EM 
crop  including  advertising,  field  work,  legal, 
legislative  and  growers'  service,  salaries,  com- 
missions and  office  expense,  was  only  about 
1  1-10  cents  a  pound. 

The  total  I  estimated!  value  of  the  shelled  crap 
of  1,809,172  pounds  for  1922  is  JXiiO.OOO.  The 
f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  unshelled  crop  of  40.11 1,«00 
pounds  was  $9, 21$. 727. 75. 

Despite  duties  of  4  cents  on  unshelled  nuUr 
and  12  cents  on  shelled  nuts,  there  was  Im- 
ported into  the  Called  States  during  1922  mole 
than  48.000.000  pounds  of  walnuts.  These  Im- 
ported walnuts  were  sold  to  the  trade  at  an 
average  price  of  appropriately  15  cents  a 
pound,  as  against  an  average  price  of  all  asso- 
ciation holdings  of  between  22  and  2$  cents  ■ 

pound.   

It  must  now  seeifl  obvious  to  every  grower 
that  if  prices  comparative  to  those  establish.-*! 
hi  in-  T-  cent  seasons  are  to  be  maintained,  the 
•."million  must  continue  its  present  standards 
of  grading,  which  are  harelv  high  enough  to 
prove  acceptable  tn  the  average  consumer.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  If  grading  standards  are 
lowered,  prices  must  also  be  lowered  to  a  point 
where  they  are  competitive  with  the  loss  de- 
pendable pack  of  imported  walnuts.  It  mast  be 
conceded  that  he  cannot  net  price  without 
quality  anil  that  he  cannot  get  <|iiality  wlthcait 
a  reasonable  amount  of  grail  nig. 
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FOLLOWING  THE  MEAD  PLAN 
l>r.  Elwood  Mead  is  in  Victoria, 
Uuktrrtlia,  helping  strnhjhten  out  a  colo- 
nization problem.  In  the  meantime, 
•demonstration  of  the  new  hl«a  of  colo- 
Ejwitioii  l>y  the  St.de.  under  the  lcader- 
Bhi|.  of  Dr.  Meud.  is  doing  much  good 
in  I  aiifornia. 

I  Advanced  ideas  "take  hold"  slowly, 
yet  lately  I  have  heard  of  two  private 
projects  that  are  following  the  Mead 
blai  lather  closely.  One  is  in  Kings 
pqunly,  where  "ready-made"  farms  are 
jbeiiiL,-  provided  for  the  settler  on  a  small 
Slav  nil  :i'  down'  and  longtime  credit. 
Th»-  other  projec  t  is  in  the  dairy  dis- 
Hpt  around  Tracy,  Han  Joaquin,County. 
Private  land  companies  have  not  gone 
Ea  far  in  the  Mead  direction  as  they 
Will  before  they  move  any  considerable 
fcereage 


PETALUMA  RECOGNIZED 
A  New  York  bank  has  heard  the 
lcnckl»  of  the  Petaluma  hen.  judging  by 
Ihe  f  /. lowing:  quotation  from  an  article 
in  a  New  Vork  newspaper  written  by  a 
'ba riser  there: 

"II  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  soil 
.and  climate  are  ideally  suited  for  egg 
.production,  that  the  egg  industry  has 
been  placed  on  the  s  um-  scientific  plane 
occupied  by  other  great  staple  food 
crops  of  the  Nation.  The  center  of  egg 
production  is  nt  Petaluma,  which  is 
to  the  «KK  industry  what  Detroit  is  to 
the  ;i ul onHibile.  or  Akron  to  tires." 

California  supplies  most  of  the  white 
eggs  which  reach  the  New  Vork  mar- 
ket. We  learn  that  the  highly  success- 
ful Pacific  Coast  poultry  organizations 
havi  formed  a  selling  agency  in  New 
York  and  have  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  that  State, 


LECTURING  ON  NEW-OLD  FOOD 
Dr.  K.  V.  McCoJham,  a  plain  man 
Who  enjoys  plain  folk,  is  the  person 
who  discovered  Vitamine  A.  the  growth 
promoting  substance  so  abundant  In 
milk.  lie  has  furnished  much  of  the 
ammunition  which  the  dairy  industry 
uses  in  telling  the  world  of  the  virtues 
Of  its  product,  it  was  Dr.  McCollum 
•  who  said,  in  discussing  a  satisfactory 
diet  for  victims  of  wrong  living: 

'"First,  the  most  generous  use  of 
dairy  products  is  essential.  Instead  of 
half  a  pint  a  day.  the  amount  used  by 
the  average  individual  throughout  the 
Country,  eheh  of  us  should  consume  at 
least   a   quart,  either  its  a  bevci age  or 

In  foods." 

At  this  writing  Dr.  McCollum  is  in 
California,  having  come  out  trom  Johns 
Hopkins  llniversty  to  deliver  summer 
Session  lectures  at  the  University  of 
California.     He  also  is  making  several 

'popular  lectures  under  the  auspices  of 
California  Dairy  Council. 

Dr.  McCollum  once  said  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  dairy  industry  to  "spread 
the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition."  for 

ithe  human  race  needs  to  know  what 
is  good  for  it.  The  dairy  industry  of 
California  has  rescinded  to  this  c:yU. 


MADDOCK  ON  SHASTA  JOB 
George  Maddock,  the  '  engineer 
Who  built  the  great  Sutter  Basin  proj- 
ect of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  is  work- 
in-  on  another  big  job.  which  even- 
tually will  mean  the  irrigation  of  287.- 
00ft  rich  acres  in  Shasta  Valley.  Mad- 
dock  has  been  engaged  as  consulting 
engineer  for  the  Shasta  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District. 

"This  district  was  formed  about  two 
Mars  ago,"  writes  Maddock,  "having 
In  contemplation  the  diversion  of  the 
Klamath  Klver  for  irrigation  of  about 
S87.KO0  acres  in  the  Shasta  Valley.  The 
.lie  and  the  United  States  Redama- 
Rervlce  co-operated  with  the  dis- 
in  making  a  report  on  the  feasi- 
r  of  the  project.  The  report  was 
fitly  completed  and  showed  the  proj- 
;•«  commercially  impracticable 
ause  of  the  large  unit  cost. 

district   is   now  searching  for 
means  to  irrigate  Shasta  Valley, 
erever  water  has  been  available  for 
ation   in  this  valley  the  residents 
fie  very  prosperous  through  dairy- 
The  lands  must  have  water  and 
people  are  clamoring  for  it.  There 
about  3000  dairy  animals  now  pro- 
mc  profitably  on  lands  located  in 
flranada  and  I  tig  Springs  irriga- 
distriets  in  the  valley, 
ere    are    several    good  reservoir 
in  the  lower  end  of   the  valley. 


professor  £{*mar&  3*  Wxtk&tm  "ffc 


Producing  Quality  Plums 


UN  I  V  E  R  S  A  LLY  re- 
spected and  admired, 
and  for  half  a  century 
identified  with  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  the 
Pacific  West,  Professor 
Edward  J.  Wicksou  has 
gone  to  rest.  Thus  has 
closed  an  inspiring  life 
of  public  service. 


As  former  dean  of  the 
University  of  California 
College  of  Agriculture, 
and  as  editor  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  his  in- 
fluence was  ever  for  high 
ideals. 


California  will  miss 
Professor  Wickson  and 
his  labor  of  love,  but  the 
fruits  of  that  labor  will 
remain  as  a  lasting  mon- 
ument to  his  fine  charac- 
ter, sound  wisdom  and 
brilliant  mind. 


RD  work  tells  the  story,"  de- 
clared J.  E.  Bergtholdt.  when 
asked  to  tell  why  three  car  loads  of 
plums  from  the  Silva-Bergtholdt  or- 
chards at  Newcastle  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $2895  on  the  New  York  market 
.lune  11,  13  and  14.  while  other  plums 
sold  for  an  average  of  only  $2080  per 
car  load  on  the  same  dates. 

"Good  fertilization,  thorough  spray- 
ing both  in  the  fall  and  spring,  intelli- 
gent pruning,  clean  cultivation,  careful 
thinning,  abundant  irrigation,  pains- 
taking picking  for  both  quality  and 
maturity  and  approximately  perfect 
pack — these  are  the  things  which  ex- 
plain the  premium  of  $815  per  car 
which  our  plums  brought  on  the  New 
York  market." 


ORCHARD  and  FARM  joins  with  the  late  Professor  Wickson's  thousands 
of  friends  and  admirers  in  expressing  deepest  sympathy  for  his  bereaved 
family  and  lifelong  associates. 


PLAN  SPECIAL  DAIRY  TRAIN 

The  California  Dairy  Council  is  plan- 
ning to  charter  a  special  train  to  carry 
delegates  from  this  State  to  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress,  which  meets  at  Wash- 
ington, October  2.   


BUNG-LO  PAINT 

A  Ri-rtl  ra!ifornin  Taint 

$1.35  Per  Gal. 


FREE 


where  can  be  stored  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Shasta  Kiver  and  its  tributaries, 
there  being  water  available  from  these 
sources  to  irrigate  about  20.000  acres  at 
a  reasonable  cost.    When  this  water  is 


made  available  the  lands  will  become 
very  valuable,  and  no  doubt  soon  will 
be  colonized.  The  lands  are  high  ^rade. 
but  inn.-  have  water  to-  make  them 
produce  profitably." 


One  gallon   of   trim,   any-  color,   with  every 
5 -gal.  order. 
•  A  factory  matt-order  house. 

ADVANCE  PAINT 
&  VARNISH  CO. 

1040  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles  California 


RAISE  SQUABS  BitfPro/ifs 


Jiiqkest  prices  in  20  years,  Big  demand. 
Big  money  mising  them.Raised  in  onemoniy„n 
We  ship  famous  breeding  slock  and  supplies/'* H 
Little  space  needed  to  raise  tltatn..  * 

Send  23*  tor  book  on.  - 
HOW  TO  MAKE  016  MONEY  RAISING  S QUABSA 
HOLLYWOOD  SQUAB  FARMS  M 

BOX  I  I A  HOLLYWOOD  CALIF. 


tTtepvtaHoM 


Plow*  are  not  bought  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
You  merely  •elect  the  tarn  and  type  that  will  meet 
Tour  requirements  in  the  moat  •aosfactory  manner, 
and  knowing  the  reputation  at  the  company  that 
make*  the  plow,  you  do  not  question  in  quality  and 
what  it  i*  going  to  do  for  you. 

One  of  the  fin*  things  to  be  considered  In 
•electing  a  tire  is  the  prestige  of  the  company 
nuking  that  tire — Its  policy— Its  aim. 

The  reputation  of  the  Spreckcls  "Savage"  Tire 
Company  has  long  been  established.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  in  the  development  of  the  line 
which  they  now  offer.  No  finer  material  can  be 
purchased  than  that  used  in  the  making  of 


No  workmen  more  skilled  can  be  found  than  those 
we  employ. 

The  combination  Is  as  near  100%  perfect  as  It 
humanly  possible. 

Good  dree,  as  well  as  good  plows,  good  soil,  and 
good  stock,  are  essential  to  the  successful  farmer. 

Consider  these  facts  when  you  buy  your  next 

tire. 

THEY  ARE  BUILT  TO  EXCEL. 


SAVAGE 
TRAILMAKER 

A  beautiful  tu  It-size  cord  Cftr* 
of  high  quality,  telling  **  * 
popular  price.  It  hat  aa  at- 
tractive tread  design  which 
affords  remarkable  traction. 
It  it  excelled  only  by  the 
Savage  Aristocrat  Cbrd- 


THE  SPR  ECKELS  *  SWAGE  "  TIRE  CO 


FACTORY    AND    HOME  OFFICES 
SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA- 
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In  the  2-Ton (T35) 
as  in  the  larger 
sizes  of  the"Cater- 
pillar"  Tractor, 
purchasers  find 
that  Holt  high 
standards  of  de- 
sign, material  and 
workmanship  re- 
sult in  superior 
tractor  perform- 
ance. 


Prepare  Now  for  Drying  Prunes 

Seasonable  Suggestions  on  Dipping.  Pricking  and  Drying 
Prunes  and  European  Plums 

By  F.  C.  BARNARD 

Division  of  Pomolojiii,  Vnicersity  o]  California 


PRUNES  afe  plums  which  can  be 
cured  without  pitting  or  ferment- 
ing:. The  varieties  most  used  for 
curing  in  California  are  French,  Sugar 
and  Imperial.  The  following  European 
plums  also  are  dried  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent: Silver  prune.  Italian  prune.  Robe 
<lc  Sargeant.  Coates,  Splendor,  Stand- 
ard, Golden  prune,  German  prune  and 
the  Tragedy. 

Prunes  which  fall  naturally  from  the 
tree  contain  the  most  sugar,  dry 
heavier  and  give  the  best  quality  prod- 
uct; therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  al- 
low them  to  hang  on  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Most  growers  go  over  their 
trees  three  or  four  tithes  during  the 
season.  The  first  two  or  three  pick- 
ings take  place  after  sufficient  fruit 
has  fallen  to  the  ground,  at  intervals  of 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  depending  on 
the  climate. 

The  soil  under  the  trees  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  smooth  to  facili- 
tate rapid  and  clean  picking.  Some- 
times the  tree  is  shaken  lightly,  fol- 
lowing the  first  picking.  However", 
most  growers  confine  their  shaking  to 
the  third  or  fourth  picking,  when  the 
trees  are  stripped.  Prunes  which  are 
not  fully  ripened  are  very  noticeable 
during  the  dipping  and  drying  process 
by  their  red  color,  also  front  the  slow- 
ness with  which  they  dry. 

DIPPING  IN   LYE  WATER 
After  harvesting,  prunes  are  put  in 


BIG  CROPS  GROW 

on  deep-breathing  soils 

Any  soil  can  be  made  to  breathe  deeply.  If  the 
soil  on  your  farm  is  hard  and  packed  so  that  air 
cannot  force  its  way  in,  then  "subbing  the  soil" 
should  lead  you  to  better  crops. 

"Subbing  the  soil"  refers  to  various  kinds  or  deep  till- 
age—each especially  suited  to  the  improvement  of  a 
different  kind  of  soil  condition.  Subbing  deep  in  hard 
ground  takes  lots  of  power.  Owners  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  BhSX  "Sixty"  andBEST  "Thirty"  have  it. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  write  for  booklet, 
"Subbing  the  Soil."  Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  1923  BEST  TRAC- 
TOR Catalog,  too. 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 


SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


127  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francuco,  Calif. 


Sales  Branches 
Distributing  Warehouse 
810  N.  Second  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  Oiurch  St. 
New  Yorlt  City 


BEST  TRACTORS 


E.   I.  CROOK 

Southern   California  Distributor 

417  West  Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BEST  TRACTORS 


a  wire  basket  and  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  lye  and  hot'w;iter.  The  amount  of 
lye  used  and  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  varies  consideral 'y  with  dif- 
ferent growers.  However,  the  solution 
should  be  kept  as  near  boiling  as  pos- 
sible. The  standard  dip  Is  four  pounds 
of  lye  to  100  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
sufficient  for  about  400  boxes,  pro- 
viding the.  fruit  is  well  drained  before 
dumping  out  the  basket. 

Sometimes  when  the  solution  is  too 
hot  and  the  prunes  are  dipped  too  long 
;i  depth  of  1-32  of  an  inch  just  under 
the  skin  is  cooked  to  a  dark  brown. 
This  portion  becomes  jellied  or  partia lly 
solidified  and  during  the  drying  proc-  " 
ess  the  moisture  from  the  fruit  does 
not  evaporate  properly:  hence  "bloat- 
ers" and  "chocolates"  occur.  A  boiling 
solution  gives  better  results  than  one 
of  cooler  temperature. 

The  length  of  time  the  prunes  are 
left  in  the  solution  is  best  learned  by 
experiencer"  The  object  of  dipping 
prunes  is  to  remove  the  bloom  and 
check  the  surface  of  the  fruit  suffi- 
ciently to  facilitate  rapid  and  proper 
drying.  Fruit  which  is  improperly 
checked  makes  many  bloaters:  therefore 
the  person  dipping  should  watch  the 
fruit  and  see  that  the  dip  is  long 
enough  to  secure  proper  checking. 

Prunes  should  not  be  dipped  so  long 
that  large  cracks  appear,  nr  until  the 
skin  sloughs  off.  as  this  makes  a  poor 
<iuality  dried  prune.  The  average  dip'  is 
from  15  to  20  seconds,  but  varies  with 
the  condition  and  variety  of  fruit,  kind 
of  soil,  temperature  and  strength  of 
solution.  The  greener  prunes  tend  to 
check  easier  than  ripe  prunes.  The 
hotter  and  stronger  the  solution,  the 
quicker  prunes  are  checked. 

FHKNCH  PRI  NKS  ARE  TOUGH 

Prunes  from  heavy  soils  have  toafffi 
skins.  French.  Sugar-  and  Imperial 
prunes  rank  in  the  order .  named  in 
toughness  of  skin.  In  fact.  Imperials 
are  so  tender  that  a  weaker  solution  Is 
used  and  some  growers  spread  the  fruit 
on  trays  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four 
days  before  dipping. 

After  the  prunes  are  removed  from 
the  dipping  solution,  they  are  sometimes 
rinsed  with  cold  water.  This  custom, 
however,  is  not  practiced  by  the  major- 
ity of  growers. 

The  dipped  fruit  is  allowed  to  pass 
over  a  shaking  needle-board,  which 
pricks  the  -fruit  in  numerous  places  and 
facilitates  drying— especially  with  un- 
derehecked  prunes.  This  practice, 
however,  is  used  only  by  about  one-half 
of  the  growers,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  needle-board  often  becomes 
covered  with  leaves  and  dirt,  so  that 
the  pricking  is  not  effective.  However, 
its  use  gives  the  best  quality  of  dried 
prunes. 

After  passing  over  the  pricking-board 
the  prune*  pass  on  over  the  grading 
screens.  The  screens  are  agitated  while 
the  prunes  pass  ovr  them.  The  aver- 
age number  of  grades  handled  by  the 
majority  of  graders  are  three:  No.  1, 
No.  2  and  No.  3.  or  "pie"  grade.  Some 
dippers,  however,  are  fitted  up  with 
sere  ns  to  separate  a  large  number  of 
grades.  The  No.  2  and  3  grades  dry 
most  rapidly  owing  to  their  smaller  size 
and  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  them 
are  shriveled  considerably  Therefore 
the  different  grades  should  be  dried 
separately  to  obtain  best  results. 

VARIOFS  TYPES  OF  DIPPERS 

Dippers  may  be  of  the  manufactured 
type  or  ordinary  home-made  affairs.  In 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  a  rotary  drum 
type  of  dipper  is  made,  also  very  suc- 
cessful hand  dippers,  by  which  the 
prunes  are  immersed  and  removed  from 
the  solution  by  a  large  hand  lever  con- 
nected to  a  long  wire  mesh  basket  over 
a  steel  tank  holding  about  100  gallons 
of  water  built  over  a  brick  furnace. 

Another  dipper  has  an  endless  draper 
arrangement  whereby  the  prunes  are 
lifted  from  a  hopper  and  dumped  into  a 
cylindrical  tank.  In  the  tank  is  the  lye 
solution  and  a  system  of  revok  ing  pad- 
dles, which  are  so  timed  on  a  central 
shaft  as  to  push  the  prunes  out  over 
the  edge  onto  the  grader  screens,  after 
the  proper  length  of  immersion. 

SUN  DRIES  PRUNES  QUICKLY 

As  the  fruit  rolls  from  the  grader  onto 
the  trays  the  prunes  should  be  evenly 
spread  over  the  tray,  one  layer  deep. 
The  trays  are  then  placed  on  the  tray 
car.  After  a  sufficient  number  is  on 
the  car  it  is  pushed  to  the  drying  yard. 
Here  the  trays  are  spread  in  the  sun. 
the  same  as  for  apricot*.  The  different 
grades  are  kept  separate.  Sometime 
during  the  drying  process  some  growers 
rake  over  the  trays  with  wooden  rakes 
and  separate  the  "bloaters"  and  "choco- 
lates." while  others  do  no  culling  or 
sorting  until  they  are  taken  from  the 
stacks. 

Prunes  are  exposed  to  U".»  sun  from 


five  to  ten  days,  depending  on  climatic 
conditions  and  the  condition  of  the 
fruit.  As  a  rule,  when  they  are  about 
three-fourths  dry  thej  are  stacked  after 
the  plan  used  for  apricots.  The  fruit  re- 
mains in  the  stack  from  one  to  four 
weeks,  depending  on  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

Well  cured  prunes  should  be  leathery 
to  the  touch,  flexible  and  fairly  firm. 
If  the  prunes  can  be  made  to  rattle  on 
the  tray  they  are  too  dry.  The  flesh  of 
the  dried  prune  should  be  amber  col- 
ored, not  dark.  If  a  double  handful,  is 
squeezed  together  .  and  let  '  fall  .the 
prunes  should  fall  apart  readily  If  they 
are  dried  sufficiently.  The  p  t  will  not 
slip  in  the  flesh  when  rubbed  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  If  the  fruit 
is  not  thoroughly  cured  when  stored, 
frequent  mixing  or  turning  is  necessary, 
to  prevent  possible  spoiling  before  it  is 
entirely  cured. 

The  rate  of  shrinkage  varies,  some- 
prunes  drying  down  to  one-third  their 
original  weight:  others  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  two  and  one-fourth  ' 
,  pounds  fresh,  to  one  pound  dry.  An 
average  yield  for  the  French.  Imperial 
and  Sugar  prune  is  2.12.  2  and  3  ton" 
dried  per  acre,  respectively.  The  Sugar 
prune,'  however,  is  not  a  consistent 
bearer.  Five  to  $t'.  per  green  ton  in- 
cludes all  dipping  and  dry  yard  costs 
under  average  conditions. 


Reader  Defends  Cultivation 

r\  '  >ES  cultivation  in  itself  conserve 
moisture'.'  Or  it.  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  stated,  following 
recent  experiments,  of  value  only  to  de- 
stroy weeds — which  the  university  calls 
the  real  robbers  of  soil  moisture'.' 

A  subscriber.  .1.  B.  Ware  of  Oceario, 
writes:  "It  all  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  soil  and  where  located.  I  know  of 
soils  in  California  which,  if  the  farmer 
did  not  cultivate  or  maintain  a  grow- 
ing crop,  would  crack  open  as  deep  as 
two  feet.  Cultivation  will  prevent  such 
soil  from  drying  out." 


POMEGRANATES  SELL  WELL 

Two  carloads  of  Wonderful  pome- 
granates— forty  tons-were  sold  last 
year  by  J.  W.  Irwin  of  Lindsay,  who 
also  grows  navel  and  Valencia  oranges, 
olives,  quinces  and  plums  in  commer- 
cial quantities  on  his  Aloha  ranch.  One 
car  of  pomegranates  netted  $1071  and 
the  other  $1044.  The  remainder  of  the 
(iop  was  sold  in  small  lots  at  various 
California  points  at  4  to  7  cents  a 
pound,  gross. 


FREE 


Between  now  and  Sept.  30 
we  are  going  to  equip  all 
the  farm  machines  on  2.000 
farms  for  Rose  High  Pres- 
sure Lubrication,  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  This  offer 
is  open  to  all.  Mail  coupon 
below  for  complete  details. 

YOUR  FARM  NEEDS 
PRESSURE  LUBRICATION 

Farm  machines  wear  out  5  tn  10 
years  before  they  should.  Grease 
cups  are  almost  a  total  failure. 
They  supply  only  1-20  the  Urease 
needed  Yourmachines  are  grind- 
ing to  pieces  for  want  of  labrica- 
Uon. 

ROSE 

,    HIGH  PRESSURE 
LUBRICATING  SYSTEM 

I  Rose  High  Pressure  Lubrication 
I  is  lUO't.  sure.  It  forces  grease  un- 
Ider  terrific  pressure  to  every  point 
I  that  needs  it.  It  will  save  you  $25 
I  to  $50  every  year. 

I  GRASP  THIS  FREE  OFFER 

I  We  want  2,000  farms  to  introduce 
■  this  Rose  System  to  2.000  com- 
Imunitiea.  We  wdl  equip  your  farm 
I  Free  if  you  are  one  of  the  early 
thirds.  Grasp  this  wonderful 
I  chaoce  today. 

I  Make  your  farm  one  of  the  first 
1 2.000.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for 
I  our  big  illustrated  foliicraodcom- 
Iplete  information  on  how  and 
I  what  to  order. 

FRANK  ROSE  MFG.  CO. 
I  Dept.  117  Hastings,  Nebr. 


FRANK  ROSE  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.     It"   Ma*tin»a,  Meter. 

■  Please  send  me  complete  details  of  ywir  Free 
■Rose  High  Pressure  Lubrication  ruling  Oflat 

jj  »  II    '   —   ■ 

^P.  0   — 

JStsle    R.F.D__— 

g  Make  of  your  Car  __— 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 


EJECTS  OF  PLANT  CULTIVA- 
TION— Did  the  cultivation  experi- 
ments recently  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  indicate  that  cul- 
tivation increases  the  amount  of  car- 
bon tuken  into  plants? — JOHN  WIL- 
LIAMS, Sacramento.  County. 

The  experiments  to  which  you  refer 
had  to  do  only  with  the  effect  of  culti- 
vation on  the  control  of  moisture  and 
not  with  the  other  effects  on  soils.  Our 
tests  indicate  that  in  the  absence  of 
'weed  growth  in  an  orchard  the  con- 
stant stirring;  of  soils  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  soil  mulch  is  not  nec- 
essary, insofar  as  the  conservation  of 
soil  moisture  is  concerned. 

The  formation  of  organic  compounds 
In  plants  depends  upon  the  assimilation 
of  carbon.  This  element  is  provided  in 
Hie  carbon -dioxide  of  the  air.  Carbon - 
dioxide  Is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  the 
plants. 

You  ask  whether  cultivation  is  bene- 
ficial in  increasing  the  amount  of  car- 
bon taken  into  the  i>la£ts.  Cultivation' 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  assimilation 
of  carbon.  It  might,  however,  indirect- 
ly affect  this,  because  if  cultivation  is 
beneficial  in  any  way  in  increasing  the 
general  vigor  of  plants  and  results  in 
increased  leaf  area,  the  amount  of  car- 
bon-dioxide absorbed  from  the  air 
might  then  be  increased. — F.  J.  VEIH- 
MEYER. 


WHITE-SKINNED     SUSSEX  SHY 
LAYERS    Pi.  ase  tell  me  all  about 
the  chicken  business.    Am  especially  in- 
terested   in    the    Sussex  .  breed. — Peter 
KoVold,  Solano  County. 

The  Sussex  is  an  English  general 
purpose  chicken  that  has  become  Very 
popular  in  Great  Britain.  Judged  by  the 
American  standard,  this  breed  has  sev- 
eral drawbacks.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  been  educated  to  prefer  fowls 
with  yellow  skins,  and  the  Sussex  ,  skin 
Js  white.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  point  where 
white-skinned  birds  will  be  accepted, 
hut  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Americans  also  demand  that  hens 
shall  be  good  layers.  Almost  any  breed 
of  chickens  can  be  bred  to  heavy  egg 
production,  but  this  trait  is  not  a  strong 
point  with  the  Sussex.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Sussex  chickens — white,  speckled 
and  red.  They  have  four  toes  and  sin- 
pie  combs. 

If  there  are  any  poultry  points  upon 
which  you  would  like  information  I 
should  be  glnd  to  make  an  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  desired  facts.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, toll  you  all  about  chickens,  because 
that  would  require  a  large  library,  and 
1  am  only  one  of  the  many  who  knows 
something  about  the  poultry  game,  but 
not  all.— W.  J.  DRY  DEN. 


CURING  RABBIT  SLOBBERS. 
We  keep  a  few  rabbits  for  family 
use  and  should  like  to  know  how  to 
cure  them  of  what  Is  called  here 
"sniffles"  or  "snuffles."  When  the  young 
ones  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old  thev 
pret  "droopy''  and  die. — MRS.  W.  ROB- 
INSON, Sacramento  County. 

Your  rabbits  probably  have  the  slob- 
bers, a  form  of  Indigestion  usually 
caused  by  letting  the  young  ones  leave 
the  nest  too  soon  and  eajing  grain  and 
hay  before  their  stomachs  are  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  handle  such  food. 

Keep  the  hutch  dark  by  placing  a 
fairly  high  hoard  In  front  and  do  not 
disturb  the  young  rahbits  until  thev  are 
at  least  three  weeks  old.  They  should 
he  kept  with  their  mother  until  eight 
Weeks  old. 

To  cure  rabbits  of  the  slobbers,  take 
away  all  food,  water  and  bedding  for 
14  hours.  Rub  salt  around  the  wet  places 
twice  a  day.  Add  one  table.spoonful 
each  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  powdered 
Ringer  to  one-half  pint  of  water  and 
give  the  animals  a  dose  of  this  medi- 
cine, well  shaken,  twice  a  day.— 
CEOROE  GREEN. 


IJONEY  FROM  BEAN  FIELDS— 
t  AVhat  is  the  value  of  the  black-eye 
hean  as  a  honey  plant? — C.  L.  BUN- 
GER.  Riverside  County. 

Black-eye  beans  give  a  small  quantity 
Of  nectar  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
Tarely  or  never  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
permit  the  storage  of  a  surplus,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  an  acreage  the  bees  have 
for  pasture. 

The  nectaries  or  sweet-secreting 
(lands  of  the  bean  plant  are  at  the 
•arils  of  the  upper  leaves  as  well  as  at 
the  blossom  bud.  Bees  begin  to  work 
•n  beans  several  days  before  the  blos- 
soms appear  and  continue  until  the  pod 
ta  nearly  mature.  The  amount  of  nec- 
tar secured  Is  so  small  that  a  bee  can 
make  very  few  trips  per  day  and  a 
•trong  colony  will  secure  only  enough 
•o  keep  up  brood  rearing. 

The,  best  and  most  certain  honey  yield 
•meng  beans  Is  the  bush  or  "baby" 
lima.  When  Irrigated,  it  gives  a  honey 
How  for  lone;  periods,  often  for  three 


months.  The  yield  per  day,  however, 
is  light  compared  to  other  sources  of 
honey,  the  strongest  colonies  under  the 
most  favorable  weather  conditions  sel- 
dom exceeding  over  three  pounds  per 
day. 

Next  to  the  bush  lima  in  honey  yield 
Is  the  seaside  or  large  lima,  which 
often  gives  a  larger  yield  in  a  shorter 
time,  but  is  much  more  uncertain  and 
more  easily  injured  by  unfavorable 
wreather  conditions.  It  is  rarely  irri- 
gated, but  is  said  to  yield  more  beans 
and  honey  when  so  treated. 

Bush  limas,  when  dry-farmed,  throw 
up  but  one  set  of  blossom -spikes,  but 
when  irrigated  may  send  up  several 
successive  series  of  spikes,  covering  a 
period  of  several  weeks.  Lady  Wash- 
ington beans  attract  .bees  a  little,  but 
ordinary  white  varieties  apparently  not 
at  all. — J.  D.  BIX  BY  SR.  ' 

TREATMENT  FOR  NEGLECTED 
TREE— Please  tell  me  how  to  take 
care  of  a  small,  neglected  fruit  orchard? 
— A.  LYMER,  Santa  Clara  County. 

T2are  of  trees  during  the  summer  sea- 
son consists  principally  In  irrigating  and 
cultivating  the  soil.     In  special  cases 


spraying  also  is  required.  Apple  trees, 
after  they  come  into  bearing,  must  be 
sprayed  for  the  con;rol  of  the  apple 
worm  or  codling  moth.  However,  if 
this  spraying  has  been  neglected  just 
as  the  bloom  is  falling,  there  is  little 
good  to  be  accomplished  by  later  spray- 
ing. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you 
care  for  the  trees  this  summer  by  giv- 
ing the  soil  the  best  of  attention,  and 
next  spring  when  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  blossoms  have  dropped  from  the 
apple  trees  they  should  be  sprayed  with 
lead  arsenate,  according  to  directions. 
Peach  trees  should  always  be  sprayed 
with  commercial  lime-sulphur  solution, 
just  before  they  come  into  bloom. 

Your    county    horticultural  commis- 
sioner would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  help 
you    with    your   tree   problem. — G.  P.1* 
WELDON. 


'"TREATING     CHICKEN  CHOLERA 

■■•  Two  of  my  R.  I.  Red  pullets  have 
developed  a  sort  of  palsy,  having  to 
struggle  to  walk.  What  is  the  disease 
and  treatment? — MRS.  C.  E.  FREE- 
MAN. Tehama  County. 

Your  pullets  probably  are  dying  from 
cholera.  It  might  be  well  to  send  one 
of  the  dead  birds  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Beach, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  for 
a  post-mortem  examination.  This  serv- 
ice, of  course,  is  free. 

Cholera  is  due  to  a  special  organism 
or  bacteria,  which  could  get  into'  your 


flock  either  by  being  carried  by  other 
birds  or  on  the  feet  of  visitors. 

iou  will  have  to  quarantine  the  sick 
birds  at  once  and  if  possible  remove 
the  rest  of  the  flock  to  new  ground. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  to 
new  ground,  then  disinfect  and  thor- 
oughly clean  the  houses.  I  also  would 
suggest  that  you  use  enough  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  drinking  water  to 
give  it  a  claret  color. 

With  your  present  mash  I  would  not 
recommend  the  use  of  the  additional 
corn  meal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
disease  often  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
too  heavy  feeding.  It-would  be  welt  for 
you  to  reduce  the  mash  by  adding  half 
of  wheat  bran  or  even  to  use  all  bran 
for  the  time  being,  in  case  the  rate  of 
death  is  very  large. 

Other  additions  to  the  ration  should 
include  a  liberal  use  of  charcoal.  I  un- 
derstand you  feed  no  charcoal  except 
what  is  contained  in  your  mash.  By 
neglecting  green  feed  you  are  doing 
considerable  damage  to  the  flock.  (  ui- 
tinue  with  the  sprouted  oats  and.  in 
addition,  feed  lawn  clippings  or  some 
other  greens. 

You  cannot  be  too  careful  about  san- 
itary conditions.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  sprinkle  your  ground  floor  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  lime,  in  addition  to 
spraying  or  painting  the  house  with 
crude  carbolic  acid,  or  some  mixture 
containing  this  chemical.  Any  reliable 
disinfectant  that  will  kill  germs  will 
serve  the  purpose. — W.  J.  DRYDEN. 


50%  laying  at  four 
month*  of  age  on 
Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast.  Fred  H. 
CI  ark' s  ranch, 
Cotuli,  Calif. 


The  pullef 
looked  like  little 
hens.  Actual 
photograph  of 
E.  C.  Morris's 
yeast-fed  birds. 


George  Morrison  raised  these  excellent  young 
birds  on  feed  containing  Fleischmann' s  Pure 
Dry  YeasU 


No  diarrhea — no  leg  weakness 
after  using  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast.  F.  M.  Crowe's  flock, 
Owosso,  MicK. 


Leading  poultrymen  tell  why  they 
feed  Fleischmannrs  Pure  Dry  Yeast 


Poultrymen  everywhere  are  making  1923 
their  most  profitable  year  by  feeding  Fleisch- 
mann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast. 

"Let  me  thank  you  once  more,"  writes 
Harvey  C.  Wood,  of  Bound  Brook,  New 
Jersey,  "for  introducing  this  life-saving  ele- 
ment into  our  feeding  program." 

Fred  H.  Clark  writes:  "According  to  the 
accurate  figures  "I  have  compiled  from  my 
books  covering  the  test-period  from  July  to 
November,  if  I  had  fed  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
to  both  flocks  of  500  hens  I  would  have  in- 
creased my  profits  50  per  cent  more.  And 
that  is  on  prices  based  upon 
what  we  were  receiving 
from  the  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California." 

"I  have  never -seen  chicks 
feather  so  rapidly  and  de- 


("'-n  if  win-  Do  not  be  misled  by  Imita- 
\_duiujll.  tion..  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  is  all  yeast — yeast  in  its  most 
concentrated  form.  It  contains  no  corn 
meal  or  other  fillers.  To  be  sure  of  results, 
order  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  — 
using  coupon  below. 


velop  such  bone,"  writes E. C.Morris, of  Peta» 
luma,  Calif.;"this  we  attribute  entirely  to  the 
addition  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast." 

Fred  M.  Crowe's  chicks,  at  the  Crowe 
Poultry  Farms,  Owosso,  Michigan,  had  leg 
weakness  and  diarrhea.  He  fed  Fleisch- 
mann's Pure  Dry  Yeast.  "A  short  time 
after,"  he  writes,  "they  were  all  over  it." 

Use  Vi  lb.  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
to  every  100  lbs.  of  mash  for  dry  or  wet  feed- 
ing. Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be 
profitably  used  for  feeding  all  farm  animals. 
Check  on  the  coupon  which  booklet  you 
want. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  comes  in  2!4  pound 
cans  delivered.  We  pay 
postage  or  express.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


,  THE 
'  FLEISCHMANN 
^'COMPANY.  Dept. 
*  0-279.    Ml  Mission 
'  st       San  Francisco, 
*'calif..  or  314   Bell  St.. 
■»  Seattle.     Wash.,     or  M7 
*  Maple    Ave..    Lot  Anoelos, 


PRICES 

1  to  10  ran*  $2.00  per  can 
10  to  20  cann  1.95  per  can 
20  to  Id  can*  1.90  per  can 
Over  40  runs     ]  .HO  per  ran 

( Add  SOc  per  can  if 
in  Canada.  Other  coun- 
tries, price*  on  requent.) 

Any  number  of  rana  de-- 
live>r«d  clire-rt  to  you,  trans- 
portavtlu'n  charge*  prermJd. 


)  Enclosed  find  t 
—  ,ne    2M -pound 


Please  send 
m  of  Klelsch- 
i>o*iiige  pre- 


m  malm's  Pure  Pry  Y 
f  paid. 

,   (  1    Send   me   your   hook   on   raining  plg«. 

cattle    and  horse*  on  ycasl- fermented  feeds. 

i  Band  me  your  book  un  raising  puultry  on 
itfeimented  feeds. 


*  Name   

m  Street   and  Number  

rC1W   !   a'»'' 


8 
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Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rents  :*  line,  t»r  fi(>  cent*  u  line  for 
four  or  n  in  --  roiiMfrutivr  i*»»u«*i  (aver- 
age 7  vvortlM).  For  while  i|Mlcfi.  cuts 
or  di»t>luy  typi*  cos*  is  roinouleil 
ucconling  to   totttl  spacr  occupied  by 

9(1  s        isi-fii.-ul  ~ 

Advert  iNeiiientw  muftt  rvach  us  15 
days  before  I  .it-  of  |>ul>.i«a(ton.  Ad- 
dress OK4  ll  \l{|>  »nd  FARM,  Broad- 
way at  Kleventb,  I.os  Angeles. 


Toasters, 

"Never 
rh  irks." 


POULTRY 

PROPITABI.IO  POI'LTRT  and  <"0- 
OPKRATIVK  ELECTRIC  H ATCH  - 
ER1KS.      Capacity.    JT.O.DOO  rhlcks. 
180-290    e«v     Lpshorna.  Anronas. 
Reds,  Rocks.  Minor  as.  Wyanriolt«-a. 
Brahmas,     Andalusians.  iDuiks. 
turka. )       Off    eve-ry     w#»pk.  Alao 
chiika  from  large  2-year  hena  for 
rapid   Krowlh   into   lirollers.  fryers, 
capons.      Reduced    booked  ahead, 
saw    such    vipor.    rapid    Krowli.  in 
13  N.  KairOaks.  Pasadena.  Mail  only. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  QIA1.ITY 
CHICKS  for  Summer  and-  Fall  mmitlil. 
from  selected  free-ran*re.  hipu  epp  producinp 
breeding  Hocks,  inspected  and  accredited  hy 
Hie  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  price  a.  Safe  delivery 
tnd  full  couiu  puuranteed.  Ml'ST  HATCH 
1NTTRATOR  CO..  INC..  43:!  Seventh  St.. 
Petnlttma.   Calif  ,  

CERTIFIED  HART  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  ripid  In- 
spection: mated  with  male.*  havinp  authentic 
tiapnest  records  or  at  least  2«#  eKgs  on  the 
•  Idea  of  hoth  parents.  Certified  hy  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  bookinp 
nrde.s  for  fall  and  spline  dellv.  I'tlllty  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatchery.  Inc..  Hayward,  Cal. 


WHITE  LE'IIIORN  tiahy  chlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  tia\inp  sire'a  dam  record 
Of  240  to  297  agff*  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  Interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
nre  accredited  t»v  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. THE  Pit  INKER  HATCHERY.  P.  O. 
Box  476.  Petuluma,  Calif. 

.  HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.' 
Over  210-egp  flock  average  for  *  years. 
Over  221  -egg  flock  nverage  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled in  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
uling  catalog.    J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvallla.  Ore. 

ORDER  SI  MMER  AND  FALL.  CHICKS  now 
They  pay.  White  Leg..  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred 
Hocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Se.ln  for 
Circular.  Fine  lot  of  White  Leg.  pullets  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Boa  *?C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

PKTAH1MA  HATCHERY,  Accredited  by 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  White  Leg- 
horn chicks  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  If 
you  want  good  fall  layers  get  chicks  in  the 
fall.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery.  Free  circu- 
lar.     L.  \V    CI.AKK.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

HABY  CHICKS — All  kinds  hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  exits. 

Pullets,  pigeons,  rabbits.  FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE, C40  S.  Main  st.,  Los  Angeles. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
kei."    on   application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

'tueuceyIT^ucI^^ 

UMLD      bToOlTed  TTRTTE?^ljg^s^^nd 
stock  for  sale.     Prices  right.     Small  and 
large  orders  promptly  taken  care  of.  Jen- 
kins the  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box  148,  Burbank.  | 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land-  deep.  rich,  tired  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage 
rail,  water  and  high»ay  transportation' 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY* 
California  Fruit  Bldg  .  Sacraiu.  i,i„,  cal,f." 
POULTRY  and  berry  farming  In  sunoy  Call- 
fornia  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks  inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  land;  near  Los 
Angeles.  Write  for  literature.  CHARLES 
WEEKS.  Owenamontb,  California 
12.50  PER  A. — Beat  land,  climate,  markets  on 
earth;  no  winter,  irrig..  taxes  So  America 
paradise  for  farmers,  stockmen.  Booklet  iOc 
literal,  free.  Bolivia  Col.  Assn.,  Portland,  Ore! 

REAL  ESTATF^Sale^TE^h2n^7 

FOR  SALE  or  Bxcl..— All  or  part  of  110  acres 
level  garden  land,  agricultural  dist  Subur- 
ban to  Vancouver.  B.  C.  City  water,  great  fu- 
turc.     Owner,  ('.  W.-stenhaver,  Kburne,  B.  C. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS   want    western    farina.  r>e- 
scribe  and  atate  lowest  price.     R    A  Mr- 
"OWN.  .167  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb 

HELP  WANTED — h-jstru^tion~~ 


WANTED— Women,  girls.  Learn  gown  mak 
ing  at  home.  *:IS  week.  Many  openings 
Learn  while  earning.  Sample  leaaona  free 
Write  immediately  FRANKLIN  INST  I 
TUTK.   Dept    A-5HI.   Rochester    N  Y 


HEMSTITCH  I  NO.  picoting  attaint."  Fits  any" 

,ew(.  much.  Does  beautiful  wk  Atlrac  pre 
mlums  free  with  orders.  Write  for  lllus  de- 
■erl|.t.  B.  Krarft.  Box  8H6-OF.  San  Francisco. 

lightiwTpi^nt  * 

FOR  SALE —Brand  new  electric  lip)  ting 
plant  of  best  standard  make.  $15u  below 
present  retail  price.  Fully  guaranteed.  In- 
stalled If  desired.  Plenty  power  ror  all  elec- 
trical appliances.  J.  R.  FORTHMAN.  1548 
Third  St..  Santa  Monica. 

REBUILT   WINDMILLS,    tanka.   pumps,  cyl- 
inders,  surface  irrlgat.    Pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
I,  9  in.,  cheap.     New  galv.  lanks.  all  sizes 
larp.-  used  redwood   tanks.     PEMM1TT  CO 
120  N.  Main.     Yards.  S16  Yale.   Los  Angeles! 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

PAINT— BARN  anil  ROOF— Highest  quality. 
SI. 00  per  gal.     Guaranteed  5  y«ars.  Miiroy 

Woiks.  5U1  i  alisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  OLAD5 

Over  50  varieties.  Grown  on  decomposed 
peat  land  same  us  Holland.  Kissed  by  the 
Fog  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Send   for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

WatsonviSle  Bulb  Company 

Watsonville.  California. 
F.    J.    CONRAD,  Proprietor. 

N  U RSEJRY^REE^AJ4^PLAiN  T  S 

B-ERGTHOI.IIT   TREES— We  are  now  bonking 

orders  for  next  season's  planting.  Some  of 
the  best  standard  varieties  will  again  he  In 
great  demand  and  the  supply  of  good  trees 
short.  Submit  us  now  a  list  of  your  tree 
wants  for  next  season's  planting  for  quota- 
tions at  the  special  prices  we  now  make  to 
the  early  buyer.  Our  catalogue  of  Horticul- 
tural Information  and  30  years'  experience  in 
Commercial  Horticulture  are  at  your  service. 
Write  us.     THE  SILVA   BERGTHOLDT  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  B.  Newcastle.  California.  

WALNUT  BUDDING — IS  yra.-  exp.  at  last  a 

success.  Try  my  new  method ;  be  convinced. 
Particulars  and  natural  cut  explaining  meth- 
od.  »2.     Refs.     W.   A.   BARNETT,  Vacavllle. 

"^p^t^nt^a^tt^rTieys 

HAZARD  *  MILLER  Herman  Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  nu-mtier  examining  corps, 
I'.  8.  Patent  Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Pat- 
ents free.  Central  Bldg..  Sixth  and  Main, 
Los   Angeles.  Calif. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

DIRECT    FROM    FACTORY  —  5 -inch,  Cuban 
Twisters,   long  filler.     Sw-eet  as  a  nut.  S4 
ner  100.    Cigar  clippings.  60c  per  lb.  FRANK 
Mll.I.ER.   120X  W.  Slh  St..  Lew  Angelea 

^USnTE^S^ER^ONALs" 

XfrsiTRooNT  h  o  LrnST^MatieivRaLiB^Si 

bearing,  for  sale.  Owner  will  teach  new- 
comer, if  necessary.  Great  opportunity.  B._ 
MANINAT.   1313  Evans  Ave..  San  Francisco." 


Fruit  in  Drinks 

(Continued  From  Page  X) 
laboratory  has  devised  a  process  of  con- 
centrating the  juices  by  freezing  that 
avoids  loss  of  flavor.  As  the  '  juice 
freezes,  pure  water  separates  as  Ice, 
leaving  a  juice  correspondingly  en- 
riched in  sugar  content  and  flavor.  He 
then  separates  the  resulting  pure  water 
ice  crystals  and  syrup  by  draining.  The 
juices  also  can  be  concentrated  by  boil- 
ing under  a  vacuum.  Apple  syrup  is 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as  white 
grape  syrup. 

POMEGRANATE  SYRUP  PREPARED 

Recently  we  have  had  excellent  re- 
sults in  preparing  pomegranate  syrup. 
Here  again  Irish  has  solved  a  knotty 
problem — that  of  obtaining  economically 
a  juice  without  "pucker."  Pomegranate 
juice  is  located  in  the  arals  or  little  red 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  rind — 
than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
"puckery."  Formerly  when  juice  was 
made  from  pomegranates  these  arals 
were  shelled  laboriously  by  hand. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  crush 
the  fruit  without  previously  shelling  the 
arals.  the  Juice  obtained  was  so  acrid 
as  to  be  utidrinkable.  Irish  found  that, 
pressing  the  whole  fruit  without  crush- 
ing "did  *he  trick" — eliminating  both 
costly  "shelling"  and  pucker.  The  juice 
so  obtained  is  heated,  settled,  filtered 
and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

The  various  fruit  .-yrtips  are  pre- 
served readily  for  future  use  h*  bottling 
and  by  pasteurizing  In  the  sealed  bot- 
tle at  175  degree  Fahrenheit  for  thirty 
minutes — in  the  same  manner  as  milk 
is  pasteurized  In  the  bottle.  Pasteuriz- 
ing is  accomplished  by  placing  the  filled 
bottles  in  a  tank  of  water  and  heating 
the  water  as  noted  above.  The  syrups 
then  can  be  stored  or  shipped  to  bot- 
tling works. 

PREPARING  BOTTLED  BEVERAGES 

We  now  have  the  syrups.  What  neJtt? 
At  the  bottling  plant  an  automatic  ma- 
chine measures  one  and  one-half  ounces 
of  the  syrup  into  each  of  a  continuous 
line  of  clean,  sterile  soda  water  bottles 
that  pass  beneath  its  filling  spout. 
Highly  charged  (carbonated)  water  > 
then  is  added  automatically  to  fill  the 
bottle.  A  Crown  cap  is  automatically- 
crimped  to  the  top  of  the  bottle,  sealing 
it  tightly  and  perfectly. 

These  filled  bottles  then  must  be  pas- 
teurized in  order  to  put  the  "quietus" 
on  our  erstwhile,  friend,  Mr.  Yeast,  who 
"would  otherwise  soon  proceed  to  make 
"hard  liquor"  out  of  our  fruit  juice  and, 
incidentally,  cause  bursting  of  the  bot- 
tles. Pasteurization  is  for  thirty  min- 
utes at  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Large 
continuous  and  automatic  pasteurizers 
are  available  lor  this  purpose. 

Th£    pasteurized    bottles    .Ire  cooled 
and  then  are.  ready  for  labeling. 

We  have  been  able  to  make  some  of 
the  beverages  for  as  little  as  1*4  cents 
per  bottle  for  cost  of  the  raw  materials. 
Others  have  cost  2V4  to  3  cents  per 
bottle.  We  are  convinced  that  all  of  the 
fruit  beverages  can  lie  sofd  at  10  cents 
per  buttle  retail — some  beverages  for 
less.     ->*•+•  i  i— '  »»n»»— m  si  i,r 

Any  one  interested  can  purchase  the 


university     beverages    from    Sills"  or 

("hown's  grocery  stores  in  Berkeley,  or, 
if  you  carry  your  purchase,  direct  from 
the  Fruit  Products  laboratory  in  Hil- 
gard  Hall,  on  the  campus.  The  grocers 
will  deliver,  but  sales  at  our  laboratory- 
are  on  a  "cash  and  carry"  plan.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  sold  about  5000 


bottles  of  the  beverages  and  about  1000 

bottles  of  the  syrups. 

Any  one  interested  In  preparing  the 
syrups  or  beverages  will  find  full  direc- 
tions  In    Bulletin    859,    entitled  "Fruit 

Beverage  Investigations."  Copies  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  on  application 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture.  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 


Subsoiling-  Becoming  Standard  Practice 


SCBSOIL1NG,  or  "  subbing,"  former- 
ly was  resorted  to  only  on  heavy 
clays  and  adobe  lands  which,  by 
reason  of  their  dense  character  or  im- 
penetrable substrata,  were  unproduc- 
tive. 

It  is  now  known,  however,  that  this 
practice  is  profitable  on  many  "looser" 
soils,  almost  invariably  resulting  in  in- 
creased yields. 

It  is  quite  generally  understood  that 
the  fertile  seed  bed  of  any  piece  of  soil 
is  that  six  or  eight,  inches  next  to  the 
surface.  This  depth  of  soil  is  always 
the  more  "friable";  it  contains  most 
of  the  humus  and  all  of  the  bacterial 
activity,  for  bacteria  can  exist  only  in 
that  part  of  any  soil  which  is  open  to 
air  and  light. 

In  the  former  method  of  tillage  this 
six  or  eight  inches  was  turned  year 
alter  year,  but  the  total  depth  remained"- 
the  same.  Many  attempts  have  l>.  .  ri 
made  to  overcome  this  by  plowing  ex- 
tremely deep,  but  this  has  rarely  been 
a  success — and  the  reason  is  this: 
Whenever  land  is  plowed  to  any  depth 
below  that  of  the  normal  seed  bed. 
this  fertile  bacteria  laden  "soil"  is 
turned  away  from  light  and  air,  and 
the  unfertile  lower  soils  brought  to  the 
top  to  act  as  a  seed  bed.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  such  experiments  were  rarely- 
successful? 


In  "subbing"  the  soil,  however,  the 
normal^s/ped  bed  is  allowed  to  remain 
where  ft  is.  The  rich  humus  filled  sur- 
face soil,  with  its  active  bacterial  qual- 
ities, stays  on  top',  where  the  young 
seeds  and  tender  roots  may  germinate 
and  extend.  The  implements  used  for 
deep  tillage  or  "subbing"  are  so  de- 
signed that  they  stir  and  till  the  soil 
thoroughly,  yet  do  not  turn  It. 

Cover  crops  of  various  kinds  are 
effectively  subdued  and  prepared  by 
heavy  double  discs  designed  for  the 
purpose.  A  generous  depth  of  seed  bed 
is  readily  prepared  by  the  use  of  "goose 
neck"  cultivators  which  can  till  the 
land  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  •with- 
out turning  it. 

Wherever  plow-pans  or  hardpan  con- 
ditions exist,  heavy,  single-standard  or 
multiple  chisels  (or  "subbers"  as  they 
are  called)  are  used  to  fracture  this 
sub-surface  element. 

So  thoroughly  sound  is  this  practice 
that  many  leading  orchardists  and  ag- 
ricultural operators  have  discontinued 
entirely  the  plowing  of  their  land.  They 
have  discovered  that  by  the  utse  of 
ample  tractive  power  and  the  neces- 
sary deep  tillage  implements  they  se- 
cure not  only  greater  yields  from  the 
same  soils,  but  also  a  very  great  sav- 
ing in  time,  for  more  ground  may  be 
prepared — and  better  —  by  effective 
"subbing." 


"Petaluma  Girl"  Reminds  Us  of  Egg  Day 


THE  attractive  young  lady  who 
adorns  this  week's  cover  was  se- 
lected to  pose  for  the  official  Petaluma 
Egg  Day  poster.  She  is  Miss  Frances 
V.  Studdert,  daughter  of  City  Assessor 
J.  T.  Studdert.  and  she  joins  with  sev- 
eral thousand  enthusiastic  fellow 
boosters  in  extending  an  invitation  to 
the  forthcoming  egg  carnival  of  the 
"World's  Egg  Basket  ' 

August  18  has  been  chosen  as  the 
day  for  worshiping  at  Lady  Biddys 
shrine,  this  annual  event  being  an  im- 
portant feature  synchronizing  with 
the  Sonoma  County  Fair,  which  will 
be  held  from  August  15  to  19,  inclu- 
sive. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Poultry  Kingdom"  have  such  exten- 
sive preparations  been  made  for  the 
celebration.  Primarily,  it  is  designed 
to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  poul- 
try industry  and  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  eggs.  Petaluma  believes 
its  annual  celebration   will  Ijave  co'n- 

Tanning  Rabbit  Hides 

¥  a  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  as  to 
1  whether  rabbit  skins  are  worth  sav- 
ing, will  say  that  the  right  kinds  have 
considerable  value.  The  American  Blue 
rahb,t  has  the  best  fur,  but  Himalava, 
Red  and  White  New  Zealand  and  even 
Flemish  (Jiant  hides  have  a  market 
value,  although  the  latter  are  more  suit- 
able for  auto  robes  than  garments,  on 
account  of  their  unattractive  color.  Skins 
from  young  rabbits  are  worth  little  the 
1-est  ones  being  those  taken  from  ani- 
mals six  to  eight  months  of  age 

hkms  which  are  to  be  tanned  should 
t.e  u  free  from  fat  as  possible.  They  are 
dried  by  strutting  over  a  wire  frame  or 
a  board  shaped  like  a  toy  ironing  board 
and  left  where  the  flies  cannot  get  at 
them.  After  a  few  days  the  hides  are 
washed  and  then  soaked  in  a  solution 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid, 
one  quart  or  .salt  and  one  gallon  of  water. 
Keep  the  liquid  In  a  stone  or  glass  jar. 
Never  use  a  metal  or  wood  container. 

After  the  skins  havj  soaked  in  this 
solution  for  three  weeks  or  longer.  w;ish 
them  thoroughly  in  warm  soapsuds.  The 
less  grease  there  is  left  in  the  hides  the 
nicer  they  will  tan.  Rinse  off  the  soap- 
suds and  hang^the  skins  in  the  shade  to 
dry.  after  wringing  them  out  as  dry  as 
possible. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  skins>  begin  to 
harden,  stretch,  rub,  beat  and  manipu- 
late them  in  any  other  way  and  as  long 
as  you  have  time  and  patience — the 
longer  the  better.  Be  careful  not  to  let 
the  hides  become  hard  before  working 
them. 

instructions  for  making  rabbit  fur  gar- 
ments will  be  given  in  a  future  paper. — 
ELLEN  GREEN. 


siderable  influence  upon  poultry  men's 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
and  encourage  them  to  continue  their 
publicity  campaigns. 

This  year  the  program  will  include 
a  parade,  a  poultry  and  egg  show  (to 
include  more  than  2000  White  Leghorn 
entries),  athletic  contests,  a  children's 
entertainment   and   educational  events. 

The  total  annual  valuation  of  Peta- 
luma's  poultry  products  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed »18.0«0.000.  Pretty  Miss  Studdert 
as  "Queen"  will  "rule"  for  a  day  over 
a  great  and  rich  domain! 


HOLSTEIN  ASSOCIATION  AN- 
NOUNCES AWARDS 

The  Holstein -Friesian  Association  of 
America,  through  F.  L.  Houghton,  sec- 
retary, recently  announced  the  follow- 
ing prizes  offered  for  the  season  of  !!'?:!: 
California  State  Fair.  Sacramento; 
California  National  Livestock  Show,  and 
Southern  California  Fair,  Riverside, 
each  20  per  cent  cash  to  lie  paid  on  the 
general  classification. 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Site.:  6.7.8.  10. 
12  and  ISinchea 


Before  you  dig  a  new  well,  try 
your  old  one  with  a  Bean  Elec- 
tric Turbine.  Small  wells  do  big 
work  with  this  highly  efficient 
pump.  No  bearings  in  the  dis- 
charge column,  hence  no  lubri- 
cation troubles  and  no  oil  in  the 
water  to  spoil  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Furnished  complete  with 
starter  (both  motor  and  starter 
are  permanently  grounded.) 
Low  first  cost  and  low  coat  of 
upkeep. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE.CAL. 


'  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

•  101    W.  Julun  Strrrt.  San  }au.  CaL 

1  Pleas'  send  me  your  new  pump  cacasitf  with  infor- 

!  mat  ton  on  the  Bean  Electric  1  jibtne. 


Nan 


\  1  Irr^s 


SPERRY 


SURELAY 


MEANS  MORE  EGGS  /J 
V  -ask.  your  dealer  ml 
lJLfc-«-  -sjULU 
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From  Nothing  to  $15,000  in  Four  Years 

The  Remarkable  True,  Personal  Story  of  a  Successful  Woman  Poul- 
try Raiser  as  Told  by  Herself 

By  FRANCES  J.  THOMAS 


FOl'R  years  ago  I  *as  left  a  widow 
at  the  age  of  19.    After  paying  all 
expenses  I  was  able  to  keep  my 
car.  but  had  no  money  left.  My 
parcnis  owned  and  lived  on  a  good  sized 
ranch.    Of  course,  I  went  home,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  be  dependent  upon  them. 

1  had  a  good  high  school  education, 
also  business  training,  but  preferred  not 
to  so  to  the  city  to  work.    Therefore  I 
Metermined  to  see  what  I  could  do  on 
tin  ranch. 

I  borrowed  one  hundred  dollars  with 
which  to  make  my  start  with  chickens. 
I  then  placed  my  order  for  500  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks.  A  special  reduc- 
tion was  made  on  this  number  and  I 
paid  $50  for  them. 

My  father  and  I  together  fixed  up  an 
old  building  to  use  as  the  brooder  house. 
We  put  fine  sand  all  over  the  floor  and 
boarded  up  all  the  cracks.  I  purchased 
a  r.00-chick  kerosene  brooder  for  $19.50. 

My  chicks  arrived  March  29.  When 
tltcy  came,  there  were  16  dead  ones, 
which  was  rather  a  large  number  for  the 
abort  distance  they  had  traveled.  We 
pul  them  into  the  brooder  house  and 
stretched  wire  netting  all  around  the 
brooder  at  a  distance  of  12  inches.  This 
was  to  keep  the  chicks  from  getting  too 
far  away  from  the  brooder.  The  first 
feed  I  gave  the  chicks  was  sour  milk, 
and  I  kept  this  before  them  all  the  time. 
They  picked  around  in  fire  sand  and 
got  a  good  deal  of  grit.  The  next  day  I 
gave  them  chick  feed  of  a  reliable 
brand. 

RAIN  UPSETS  PLANS 

I  had  purchased  chicken  wire  and  in- 
tended to  have  a  small  pen  ready  for 
them  in  a  few  days,  but  there  came  a 
■touch  needed  rain  and  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  the  chicks  indoors  until  they  were 
14  days  old. 

When  the  babies  were  ten  days  old  I 
had  449  left.  I  then  started  giving  them 
.chick  mash  and  water.  (Up  to  this  time 
They  had  had  no  water — only  the  milk 
and  chick  feed.)  When  they  were  14 
days  old  I  put  them  into  a  nice  grassy 
pe.n.  They  were  certainly  happy  then. 
They  got  lots  of  sunshine  and  all  they 
could  eat.  I  still  kept  the  sour  milk 
before  them  all  the  time,  as  well  as 
plenty  oT  fresh  water  and  feed.  At 
night  I  put  them  back  into  their  brooder 
bouse,  but  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  keep  them  confined  with  the  netting. 

HAS    GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

My  plan  was  to  sell  the  broilers  and 
keep  the  pullets.  I  expected  to  raise  450 
chickens,  but  I  had  had  no  experience 
■whatever  and  I  soon  learned,  that  I 
couldn't  count  on  so  many. 

By  the  last  of  May  my  chicks  were 
large  and  healthy.     I  had  lost  a  few 
1  more,  bringing  the  number  down  to  4:i5. 

This.  I  believe,  was  a  very  good  start. 
[  On  June  2   I   sold   225   broilers.  They 
brought  me  on  the  average  of  $1.15  each. 
This  totaled  $258.75  and  I  had  210  nice, 
pullets  left.    I  had  fed  the  whole  flock 
114.85  worth  of  prepared  feed  and  burned 
69  gallons  of  oil,  which  cost  me  $U.2fi. 
i  The  total  expense  came  to  $100.61.  I 
paid  hack -the  $100  I  had  borrowed  with 
75  cents  interest,   thus   paying  $101. 156 
'  out  of  $258.75.     This  left  me  $157.:^. 
1  changed  the  feeding  plan  for  the  pul- 
h-is  with  the  intention  of  having  them 
lav  at  six  months.     However,  I  didn't 
want  them  to  lay  before  then  as  they 
1  are  likely  not  to  amount  to  much  as 
layers  if  their  energy  is  used  too  soon 
:  for  producing  eggs. 

I  opened  an  account  with  a  good  feed 
V>re  and  by  the  end  of  September  my 
-111  was  $20.25.  I  ordered  lumber  from 
■  a  nearby  mill  with  the  understanding 
that  I  was  not  to  settle  the  account  until 
the  following  fall,  but  pay  7  per  cent 
interest.  I  had  built  a  chicken  house 
large  enough  for  800  hens.  The  lumber 
and  labor  for  this  amounted, to  $:175. 
The  lumber  was  $185.  I  also  had  built  a 
brooder  house  to  accommodate  2000 
chicks.  We  had  the  old  building  torn 
down  and  used  the  old  lumber,  buying 
enough  new  to  complete  it. 

The  brooder  house  was  divided  into 
three  sections — one  small  section  for  the 
M)0-chick  brooder,  ancl  two  large  sec- 
tions for  1000-chick  brooders.  This 
building  was  48  feet  square,  with  proper 
ventilation  and  light.  The  partitions 
were  only  high  enough  to  keep  the 
chickB  from  flying  over.  I  found  this 
Way  of  dividing  the  sections  consider- 
ably cheaper  than  making  walls  and 
more  satisfactory.  Labor  for  this  build- 
ing cost  me  $100  and  materials  were 
|115.  I  now  had  a  lumber  bill  for  $310 
on  which  I  was  to  pay  interest.  The 
labor  for  the  two  buildings  amounted 
to  $290.  I  borrowed  this  money  and 
paid  for  the  labor,  paying  6  per  cent 
interest  for  the  money. 

September  first  I  moved  my  pullets 
lalo  their  new  dwelling.  I  got  the  first 
•*K  September  10.  The  pullets  soon 
demonstrated  their  ability.  By  the  last 
of  September  there   were  sixty-eight. 


laving.  The  egg  record  for  September 
was:  September  10.  2:  11th,  2:  12th.  4; 
13th,  12;  15th.  22;  16th,  35;  17th.  48; 
19th.  50;  20th,  47;  21st.  56;  22d.  61;  23d. 
68:  24th,  62;  25th,  68;  28th.  66;  29th.  68; 
30th.  68.  I  sold  714  eggs  at  30  cents  per 
dozen,  making  the  total  $17.85.  The  fol- 
lowing month  my  feed  bill  was  $28.50 
and  I  had  gathered  2575  eggs  which  I 
sold  for  $64.35. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  I  paid  for 
the  feed  for  the  last  two  months  and 
had  left  $15.60,  which  I  added  to  my 
bank  account  to  buy  chicks  and  brood- 
ers the  following  spring.  I  then  had 
$172.99  for  this  purpose. 

GOOD  WINTER  RETURNS 

During  the  month  of  November  I 
averaged  125  eggs  each  day.  These 
brought  me  $140.60.  My  expenses  were 
climbing  though,  as  I  had  learned  I  was 
not  feeding  my  hens  for  best  produc- 
tion. Out  of  this  amount  I  paid  $39.25 
for  feed,  leaving  $101.35.  Out  of  this  I 
set  aside  $50  for  personal  us"  and 
brought  my  thicken  fund  up  to  $224.34. 
I  paid  the  lumber  company  $200  and 
$1.85  interest.  I  gave  them  a  new  note 
for  $110. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  have  the 
brooder  house  built  until  spring  and  1 
could  have  saved  the  interest  on  the 
money  I  borrowed — but  I  had  mii"h  to 
learn.  I  thought  I  ought  to  get  every- 
thing done  as  soon  as  possib'e.  How- 
ever, I  had  cut  down  my  debt  to  $400 
and  had  $2-1.34  towards  next  yen  s 
start. 

In  December  I  paid  $50  for  special 
fed  to  keep  my  h°"s  lav!""  is  e~~s 
were  high.  My  profit  for  that  month 
was  $156.25.  I  had  165  hens  laying 
regularly  by  that  time. 

In  January  we  had  our  coldest 
weather  and  my  egg  record  dropped. 


My  net  .profit  was  $106.25.  I  paid  off 
the  note  to  the  lumber  company  and 
set  aside  another  $50  for  my  own  use. 
My  bank  account  diminished  to  $125.56 
but  I  owed  only  $290  with  interest.  My 
profit  for  February  was  $110. 

I  ordered  2000  baby  chicks  in  Decem- 
ber to  be  delivered  the  last  of  March 
and  paid  a  deposit  of  $75.  the  balance  of 
$225  to  be  paid  on  delivery. 

In  March  my  hens  seemed  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts,  but  eggs  were  getting 
cheaper.  My  profit  was  $81.70,  although 
there  were  170  hens  laying  and  1  had 
sold  more  egf$s  than  any  previous 
month. 

I  purchased  two  1000-chick  incuba- 
tors, paying  $23.50  each.  I  also  paid 
$20.50  for  two  drums  of  kerosene.  The 
chicks  came  on  March  30  and  I  paid 
the  balance  on  them,  leaving  $49,76  for 
feed  and  supplies. 

PROFIT  VARIES  WITH  PRICES 

My  layers  were  proving  themselves  of 
great  value,  the  net  profit  for  April  be- 
.  ing  $72.50.  There  were  only  three  idle 
hens  in  the  flock  of  210,  but  eggs  were 
down  to  25  cents.  In  May  eggs  were  30 
cents  and  my  profit  came  up  to  $95. 

In  June  I  had  1600  young  chickens. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these 
1  sold  for  broilers  for  $950  and  had  650 
nice  pullets  left.  The  feed  for  these 
chickens  had  cost  $65.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  going  until  I  had  2000 
laying  hens. 

In  May  I  got  500  chicks  from  a  nearby 
hatchery,  paying  $65  for  them.  I  used 
the  500-chick  brooders  to  hover  them. 
Their  feed  cost  me  $15.25. 

After  paying  my  note  of  $290  with 
$13.05  interest  and  allowing  for  my  per- 
sonal expenses  I  had  $500  left.  In  June 
I  made  a  net  profit  of  $86.35  from  eggs. 

In  July  my  hens  brought  me  $85  and 
in  August  $89.45.  The  first  of  August  I 
sold  265  broilers  and  had  left  137  pul- 
lets. The  broilers  brought  me  $275. 
This  was  net.  The  weather  was  getting 
so  warm  that  1  had  used  only  what 
kerosene  I  had  on  hand. 

In  September  eggs  began  to  increase 
in  price  and  my  net  profit  was  $100.25. 

Around  the  first  of  September  my 
pullets  began  to  lay.  By  the  end  oT 
October  400  of  them  were  laying.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  October  I  paid  $135 
for  feed  and  made  a  net  profit  of  $300. 

I  could  crowd  the  137  pullets  into  the 
one  chicken  house,  so  decided  to  wait 
a  few  months  before  building  another 
house.  I  hired  a  boy  to  clean  the 
chicken  house  every  week,  for  which  1 
paid  him  $3.50.  The  other  members  of 
the  family  helped  me^ gather  the  eggs. 


In  November.  1920.  we  gathered  20.700 
eggs.  My  bank  account  was  swelling 
by  leaps.   I  now  had  «!><!  laying  hens. 

In  January  my  later  pullets  b-  gan  to 
lay.  By  the  last  of  February  there  were 
100  laying.  The  time  had  gone  by  so 
rapidly  and  so  pleasantly  I  scarcely 
could  believe  I  could  be  making  so  much 
money. 

BUYS  2500  MORE  CHICKS 

In  January,  1921,  1  placed  my  order 
for  2500  chicks.  1  already  had  all 
equipment  necessary:  therefore  feed 
and  oil  were  all  I  had  to  buy.  I  used 
three  drums  of  oil  in  the  brooders  to 
raise  these  chicks. 

The  hens  continued  to  lay  regularly. 
Their  eggs  were  of  nice  size  and  shape. 
In  June  I  again  sold  the  broilers  and 
kept  the  pullets.  I  had  raised  2000  of 
the  baby  chicks.  The  brokers  sold  for 
$1225  and  I  had  left  800  pullets.  I  had 
built  another  large  chicken  house  which 
cost  me  $575.  The  last  of  June  my 
bank  account  totaled  $4000.  I  had  997 
hens  and  800  puWets. 

By  the  first  of  the  year,  1922.  1  had> 
1(100  laying  hens  and  my  net  profit  for 
January  was  $500.  In  March  I  sold  600 
culls  for  $650  and  1  then  had  only  ninety- 
hens  that  wrere  not  laying  and  they 
showed  promising  signs. 

The  last  of  March  I  again  secured 
2500  baby  chicks.  Out  of  this  bunch  of 
chicks  i"  sold  1000  broilers  for  $105a 
and  kept  950  pullets. 

Last  January  I  had  2247  hens:  2000  of 
them  are  laying  now.  I  have  chicken 
house  room  for  2800  hens.  I  have  done 
so  well  and  I  like  the  work  so  well  I 
have  now  determined  to  increase  my 
flock  t,o  5000.  Of  course  I  haven't  done 
all  the  work  alone.  Other  members  of 
the  family  also  have  put  in  a  great  deal 
of  their  time,  but  we  have  all  been  wsll 
paid.   My  net  profit  is  nearing  $10,000. 

BANK  ACCOUNT  SWELLS 

I  have  2500  baby  chicks  now  and  will 
sell  the  broilers  in  June.  My  bank  ac- 
count totals  $7600  and  I  have  chickens 
valued  at  $5000,  besides  the  .2500  baby 
chicks.  My  houses  and  pens  are  valued 
at  $2000,  including  the  brooder  house, 
which  contains  equipment  valued  at  $75. 

Considering  that  four  years  ago  I 
started  with  nothing,  I  feel  that  I  have 
accomplished  something  worth  while.  I 
have  found  something  to  occupy  my 
time  that  pays  attractive  profits. 

Although  my  experience  has  been  in 
California.  I  think  anyone  any  where  can 
do  as  well  if  not  afraid  of  work.  Some- 
times it  hasn't  been  easy  to  give  the 
chickens  the  proper  care,  but  1  feel  that 
it  is  worth  a  great  effort  to  have  good 
healthy  laying  hens 

I  could,  make  more  by  selling  hatching 
eggs  and  1  intend  to  select  my  best  hens 
for  that  purpose,  keeping  them  in  a  sep- 
arate pen.  of  course.  This  fall  I  expect 
to  sell  some  of  the  oldest  hens.  They 
will  be  sold  as  first  class  laying  hens 
and  will  command  a  good  price.  I  am 
also  planning  on  another  large  chicken 
house  next  fall.  • 
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Livestock  to  Stop  Hay  Hauling 

That's  Perris  Valley's  Plan,  and  P.  A.  Langdon 
Says  It  Pays  Big  Profits 
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By  WM.  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 

ON  a  recent  trip  by  stage  from 
Riverside  to  Perris  we  were 
fairly  crowded  off  the  road  l>y 
a  constant  stream  of  trucks  and  trail- 
ers laden  with  baled  alfalfa  hay. 
■Where  is  all  this  stuff  coming  from?" 
I  asked  the  driver.  "From  Perris  Val- 
ley." he  replied.  "And  those  farmers 
down  there  have  been  hauling  out  hay 
and  grain  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Believe  me,  they'd  better  cut  it 
out  or  go  bankrupt." 

.A i  the  Farm  Bureau  office  in  River- 
side Mrs.  Clark  McEuen.  associate  ed- 
itor of  the  Farm  Bureau  Monthly,  told 
me  to  look  up  Ed  Talhott,  farmer-pres- 
ident of  Penis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
When  I  located  Talbott  he.  too.  pointed 
to  a   string  of  trucks  piled   high  with 
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bales  of  alfalfa.  "We're  trying  to  head 
off  that  business  here  in  Perris  Val- 
ley," he  said.  "It  costs  too  much  to 
supply  water  for  alfalfa  for  the  price 
we  get  for  hay.  We  are  preaching 
'more  livestock,  and  cotton  looks  like 
a  better  bet  than  alfalfa  as  a  cash 
crop.  If  you  want  a  good  story  of  how 
one  of  us  stepped  over  in  the  profit 
column  with  livestock,  go  see  F.  A. 
I.angdon,  one  mile  east  of  town." 

HOGS   ADVERTISE  RANCH 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  locate  the 
Langdon  Ranch,  for  Talbott  told  me  1 
would  recognize  it  by  the  big  hog  barns 
and  by  "belted"  sows  and  pigs  "swarm- 
ing" over  the  pasture  near  the  high- 
way. When  I  met  Mr.  Langdon  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  location  along 
the  highway  and  remarked  that  the 
Ha  nit  shires  in  the  pastures  made  an 
impressive  advertising  feature. 

"I  have  been  in  California  forty 
years,"  said  I.angdon.  "I  farmed  800 
acres  in  Kern  County,  raising  alfalfa 
and  selling  it  off  as  hay.  Years  of  such 
farming  convinced  me  there  was  not 
enough  profit  in  such  a  practice,  and 
all  the  time  fertility  and  humus  were 
leaving  the  farm.  Eight  years  ago  I 
bought  this  place  of  about  190  acres 
here  in  Perris  Valley. 

It  had  been  farmed  for  years  as  I 
had  farmed  in  Kern  County,  so  when  I 
made  my  start  here  it  was  as  1  had 
farmed  in  Kern  County,  so  when  I 
made  my  start  here  it  was  to  be  live- 
stock and  diversification.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  a  good  145-foot  well 
and  a  complete  irrigation  system  for 
the  entire  ganch  and  I  think  I  get  by 
with  the  minimum  expense  for  water. 
However,  I  figure  by  feeding  these 
crops  to  pure-bred  Hampshire  hogs 
and  pure-bred  milking  Shorthorn  cows, 
I  come  nearer  getting  the  high  dollar 
off  this  place  than  if  I  sold  the  crops 
off  the  land. 

STARTS   WITH  1IAMPSH1RES 

"During  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion I  became  interested  -in  Hampshire 
hogs.  I  bought  the  entire  herd  of 
Walter  Gatton  who  had  the  prize  herd 
at  thp  exposition.  He,  showed  Sioux 
Queen,  grand  champion  sow,  over  all 
breeds  at  the  show.  The  whole.  Cat- 
ion herd  comprised  150  head  and  w« 
took  the  layout.  That  was  starting  on 
a  big  scale,  but  we  made  money  on 
them  right  along.  Langdon's  Choice, 
one  of  our  good  boars,  sold  for  $750 
and  another  pig  sired  by  this  hog  and 
out  of  Sioux  Queen  sold  for  $500.  Dur- 


ing the  top  price  times  we  had  1000 
head  of  'Hamps'  on  the  place.  Those 
good  times  are  gone.  They  couldn't 
last.  During  the  depression  we  have 
cut  down  to  forty  or  fifty  sows.  These 
raise  two  litters  a  year.  Our  sows  are 
averaging  seven  pigs  to  the  litter  at 
weaning  time. 

"Only  the  very  choicest  pigs  are  de- 
veloped as  breeders.  There  is  always 
a  market  for  good  ones  at  fair  prices 
even  in  dull  days.  The  bulk  of  our  pig 
crop  is  turned  off  at  an  average 
weight  of  seventy  pounds,  as  feeders. 
We  will  continue  to  breed  up  our  stuff 
and  are  making  money  on  this  end  of 
the  farm  business.  Later,  when  the 
pure-bred  business  comes  back  we  will 
still  have  good  ones  to  sell.  Our  first 
show  herd  went  to  Sacramento  to  the 
1916  State  Fair.  We  won  most  of  the 
prizes  on  Hampshires,  among  them 
grand  champion  boar  on  Goldmine. 
We  have  won  consistently  at  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Riverside  shows  every 
year.  What  we  need  is  a  bigger  show 
circuit  in  this  State.  It  costs  too  much 
to  fit  up  stuff  for  only  a  few  fairs,  as 
we  do  now.  I'll  never  make  the  State 
Fair  again  as  it  is  too  big  a  risk  to 
make  the  trip  across  the  desert." 

Mr.  Langdon  has  not  vaccinated  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  as  he  follows 
strict  sanitary  precautions  against  dis- 
eases and  feels  Perris  Valley  is  "clean 
territory."  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  cut  out  tankage,  as  he  feels  he 
is  getting  good  results  «ij  ground  bar- 
ley, alfalfa  and  mineral  mixture.  His 
young  stuff  has  the  stretch,  scale,  bone 
and  quality  denoting  proper  develop- 
ment on  such  a  ration. 

LIKES  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Although  Mr.  Langdon  is  enthusi- 
astic over  Hampshire  hogs  as  profit 
makers,  he  is  more  enthused  over  his 
success  in  the  past  few  years  with  a 
small  herd  of  milking  Shorthorn  cows. 
In  1919  he  bought  three  registered  cows 
and  a  bull  at  a  sale  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
Since  that  time  the  herd  .has  grown  V> 


fourteen  females.  They  are  a  uniform 
lot  and  are  good  producers.  He  is  plan- 
ning on  enlarging  this  farm  enterprise 
at  once  and  joining  the  cow  testing 
association.  Mrs.  Langdon  separates 
the  cream  and  churns  with  the  aid  of 
electric  motor.  Her  butter  finds  a 
ready  market  at  good,  steady  prices. 
The  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  is  fed 
to  pigs  and  chickens. 

In  1921  Langdon  tried  fifteen  acres 
of  long  staple  cotton  of  the  Durango 
variety.  It  yielded  one-half  bale  to 
the  acre  and  the  price  was  thirteen 
cents.  Last  year  he  planted  nineteen 
terras  of  Acala  cotton  which  yielded  a 
bale  to  the  acre  and  sold  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound.  This  year  he  is 
planting  forty  acres  to  Acala.  The  cot- 
ton  is  ginned  at  Perris. 

Before  going  to  Perris  the  Langdons 
lived  for  twelve  years  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Pasadena  where  Mr.  Langdon  was 
engaged  in  road  contracting.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Langdon  have  three  daughters 
and  a  son.  TKe  son  and  a  daughter 
live  with  them  on  the  farm  at  Perris. 
The  son  was  running  the  tractor  pre- 
paring a  seed  bed  for  cotton.  He  has, 
as  his  sideline,  a  small  flock  of  breed- 
ing ewes.  The  I^ingdons  are  happy  on 
tin-  farm.  They  have  had  their  fling 
at  both  city  and  farm  life  and  the 
farm's    their  choice. 


Beautiful  Highways  Community  Pride 
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ments.  and  to  stretch  the  funds  as  far 
as  possible  the  entire  community  turns 
out  for  a  day  or  two,  donating  the  labor. 
The  result  is  a  good  job,  well  done. 

There  are  two  institutions  which  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  help  such  enter- 
prising communities.  They  are  the 
County  Forestry  Board  and  the  State 
Forestry  Board.  Neither  of  these  organ- 
izations will  come  to  your  district  and 
coax  you  to  partake  of  their  wares,  for 
they  are  called  upon  to  the  point  of 
overtaxation  now.  The  point  is  some- 
one else  is  getting  your  share.  Why  not 
you  and  your  community? 

PLANTING  IS  NOT  ALL 

The  securing  and  planting  of  trees 
along  toe  highways  is  not  all.  They 
must  have  care  for.  at  least  a  time  until 
established.  Then,  as  they  become  ac- 
climated to  their  new  environment,  we 
look  upon  them  with  pride  to  know  that 
we  have  been  instrumental  in  dotting 
our  roads  with  beauty  and  shade  for  the 
weary  wayfarer. 


Not  long  does  such  a  feeling  remain 
with  us.  however,  for  shortly  our  pride 
is  found  to  be  getting  too  close  to  a 
set  of  wires.  The  tops  are  cut  out  or 
the  branches  shaved  from  one  side,  or 
some  other  grotesque  figure  is  made 
from  our  beautiful  tree.  It  may  be  noted 
that  "our"  trees  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  be  transformed  from  things  of  beauty 
to  tilings  hideous.  Some  of  the  beau- 
tiful oaks  are  also  chiseled  out  to  ac- 
commodate the  modern  conveniences. 
Trees  that  cannot  be  replaced  by  money, 
trees  that  have  taken  years  of  time  to 
produce,  trees  that  are  becoming  all  too 
few.  are  set  upon  and  maltreated.  Far 
better  that  they  be  removed  entirely 
than  to  remain  a  living  monument  to 
our  heart lessness. 

So,  whenever  possible,  let  us  save 
trees  and  guard  them  from  all  the  ele- 
ments that  beset  them.  Also  let  us 
plant  wherever  possible,  either  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  community. 

Another  roadside  emblem  in  many 
communities  is  the  discarded  tin  can. 


Old   cans,   baby   buggies,   bed  springs, 

bottles  and  other  household  equipment 
are  all  well  in  their  proper  place,  hut 

on  the  highway  they  scarcely  till  a  need. 
Land  owners  and  the  traveling  public- 
see  nothing  artistic  about  them.  Many 
California  beauty  spots  have  been  made 
unsightly  by  selfish  individuals. 

Rest  Cure  for  Poll  Evil 

TJl'l.l.  evil  in  a  horse  is  supposed  to 
■  be  incurable,  except  by  a  veterinar- 
ian at  excessive  cost.  A  neighbor's 
mare,  however,  recovered  from  the  dis- 
ease by  resting  and  eating  green  feed. 
Her  head  last  fall  was  badly  affected 
with  the  ailment  and  the  owner  bought 
a  young  mare  from  me  to  lake  her  place, 
turning  his  diseased  animal  over  to  me 
to  give  to  a  neighboring  cattle  man  for 
coyote  bait.  For  some  reason  she  was 
not  killed,  but  turned  out  to  pastunf. 
Her  head  cleared  up,  then  broke  out  a 
little  bit,  healed  again  quickly,  broke 
out  a  very  little  once  more,  then  healed 
permanently.  We  are  working  her  when- 
ever needed. 

A  similar  case  occurred  about  twenty 
years  ago.  A  truck  operator  had  a  fine 
draft  horse  afflicted  with  a  quitter. 
Veterinary  treatment  was  considered  too 
costly,  therefore,  the  animal  was  given 
to  my  brother,  who  was  working  for 
the  truckman.  The  horse  was  then 
turned  over  to  a  man  who  put  the  ani- 
mal in  a  muddy  pasture  and  soon  the 
horse  was  well.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  quitter  and  poll 
evil  are  the  same  disease,  though  lo- 
cated in  different  places. — TULA  KH 
FARMER. 


PROHIBITION  HELPS  DAIRYMEN 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
in  the  I'nlted  States  has  increased  14 
per  cent  since  prohibition  went  into 
effect. 


Whenever  you  find  them  on  a 
pair  of  overalls  you  know  they 
represent  overall  satisfaction. 

Two-Horse  Brand 

Copper-Riveted 
Waist  Overalls 

are  made  with  the  wearing  qualities 
built  into  them.  Made  of  special 
woven  9-ounce  Denim,  Indigo  dyed, 
cut  big  and  roomy,  where  the  room 
is  needed  for  comfort,  and  shaped 
at  the  waist,  like  tailor-made  pants. 
Require  neither  belt  nor  suspenders  to 
keep  them  up.  Belt  loops  added  for 
convenience. 

Copper-rireted  at  all  strain  points. 
Plenty  of  big,  roomy  pockets.  Sewed 
with  special  thread,  buttons  riveted  on 
and  finished  so  well  we  are  proud  of 
every  pair.  Sold  with  our  guarantee  of 

A  New  Pair  FREE  if  They  Rip. 

Wearers  tell  us  they  are  the  best 
fitting,  strongest  and  longest  wearing 
overalls  made. 

Insist  on  your  dealer  selling  you  the 
Two-Horse  Brand. 

Madeby  Levi  S  t  ra  USS  &  Co.  ,S*n Fr»nri«e» 
Reliable  Merchandise  since  I  DM 

Makers  of  Koveralls,  Keep  K:ds  Klean 


City  Pressure 


— on  the  Farm. 

Myers-Pacific 

Pneumatic 
Water  System 

— provides  abundant  running 
water  under  the  same  pressure 
as  the  city  water  system.  Takes 
water  from  any  source,  deliver* 
it  to  all  parts  of  the  farm. 
Quickly  and  easily  installed. 
Operates  economically.  Requires 
little  or  no  attention.  Write  for 
complete  information. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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A  Million  Dollar  Dream  That's  Coming  True 


SEVERAL,  years  of  office  work  and 
business  life  in  the  city  convinced 
Jackson  James  that  he  was  cut  out 
to  be  a  farmer.  But  unlike  many  Whc 
desert  the  bright  lights  for  the  out-of 
doors,  he  did  not  yearn  for  a  two-acrt 
chicken  farm. 

Rather,  James  visualized  broad  acres 
planted  to  orchards,  managed  by  effi- 
cient business  methods  -and  producing 
crops  that  would  run  into  imposing  flg- 
urea.  He  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  oper- 
ations two  tracts  near  the  Sacramento 
River  In  Glenn  County,  comprising  about 
1000  acres. 

That  was  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  his  ambitious  plan  Is  not  yet  en- 
tirely realized.  But  the  sight  of  more 
than  400  acres,  now  planted  to  prunes 
and  peaches,  should  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  that  this  young  man 
means  business. 

Some  observers  call  James  a  dreamer, 
but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  compli- 
ment, since  evidently  he  makes  his 
dreams  come  true.  Only  recently  he  has 
completed  the  incorporation  of  his  proj- 
ect, secured  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port, and  started  the  construction  of  im- 
provements which  will  make  it  one  of 
the  show  places  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Probably  400  acres  more  will  be 
planted  next  year. 

When  he  tackled  his  big  Job,  James 
did  not  have  much  capital  and  therefore 
leased  part  of  the  land  for  five  years. 
With  a  donkey  engine  and  a  husky  crew 
he  cleared  and  leveled  for  his  first  or- 
chards. The  river  bottom  soil  is  deep 
and  fertile.  In  their  fourth  year  these 
trees  yielded  a  heavy  crop: 

MODERN  EQUIPMENT  USED 

One  and  one-half  miles  of  cement  irri- 
gating pipe  has  been  laid  and  a  new 
pumping  plant  is  being  installed.  Three 
tractors  are  used,  a  12-foot  weed  cutter 
being  the  favorite  implement,  supple- 
mented by  the  disc-harrow. 

James  believes  in  clean  cultivation, 
and  his  orchards  present  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance with  their  long,  straight  rows. 
Each  new  planting  co-ordinates  with 
those  set  previously.  Long  rows  mean 
less  tractor  turns  and  greater  efficiency, 
James  points  out.  To  this  end,  also,  he 
advocates  specializing  on  certain  prod- 
ucts. 

"But  don't  you  think  it  advisable  to 
diversify?"  he  was  asked. 

"No,  I  don't,"  was  James'  decisive,  an- 
swer. "We  might  grow  cash  crops  that 
would  help  carry  through  the  young 
orchards,  but  my  observation  has  been 
that  the  man  who  tries  to  do  several 
things  at  once  fails  with  at  least  one  of 
them.  . 

"Usually  the  main  crop  is  neglected 
for  the  cash  crop  and  in  the  long  run 
the  orchard  suffers.  We  are  concen- 
trating on  the  production  of  prunes  and 


  • 

Puts  Over  Big  Idea 

THIS  is  a  story  of  inspiration  mixed  with  perspiration. 
After  nearly  fourteen  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
Jackson  James  has  sold  to  practical  financiers  his  dream  of 
a  great  fruit  ranch.  It  is  largely  upon  his  plan  for  solving 
the  labor  problem  that  his  associates  are  banking  for  the 
success  of  the  project.  And  now  the  erstwhile  city  clerical 
man  is  stepping  into  the  limelight  as  one  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia's big  producers.  — The  Editor. 

By  ALBERT  T.  MASON 


inal  rental  for  the  land.  The  roots  then 
are  accustomed  to  the  soil  and  trans- 
planting results  in  practically  no  shock 
or  setback.  "In  fact,"  says  the  owner, 
"they  don't  know  they've  been  moved, 
and  I  attribute  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
trees  partly  to  this  plan  of  raising  the 
very  best  stock  right  on  our  own  ranch." 

It  is  planned  to  use  wire  for  bracing 
the  trees  as  props  often  cause  serious 
breakage,  in  Mr.  James'  opinion. 

Some  fruit  men,  no  doubt,  will  express 
surprise  that  this  Glenn  County  grower 
is  planting  such  a  large  acreage  of  dry- 
ing peaches.  He  believes,  however,  this 
plan  Is  justified  by  existing  conditions. 
"Peaches,"  he  points  out,  "should  bear  a 
heavy  crop  the  third  year  in  this  sec- 
tion. That  means  quick  returns.  Further- 
more, the  dried  peach  has  advanced 
from  the  boarding  house  class  into  good 
society,  and  I  believe  will  find  increas- 
ing demand  in  America,  even  though 
foreign  buying  is  limited. 

"Another  thing — the  expansion  of  the 
grape  industry  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley has  displaced  peach  orchards  to  a 
large  extent.  True,  I  planted  peaches 
against  the  advice  of  my  friends  and 
even  some  bankers — but  time  will  tell 
whether  I  am  right.  The  market  price 
is  the  best  test  of  any  fruit." 

One  advantage  of  the  James  plan  is 
that  his  combination  of  prune  and  peach 
varieties  creates  a  long  harvest  season. 
The  Elberta  peaches  ripen  early  in  Au- 
gust, followed  by  the  Mulrs  and  Lovells 
and  finally  the  prunes,  in  October. 

This,  it  is  believed,  will  simplify  the 
labor  problem.  This  one  factor,  in  fact, 
has  engaged  more  of  Mr.  James'  atten- 
tion than  any  other  question.  Upon  Its 
solution  his  entire  plan  of  operation 
centers. 


modations  than  are  found .  on  most 
ranches.  And  we  cannot  expect  to  suc- 
ceed at  large-scale  fruit  growing  unless 
we  do  have  good  help  and  plenty  of  it. 

"Our  plan  calls  for  the  construction 
of  the  most  modern  bunk  houses.  With 
showers,  recreation  rooms  and  every 
convenience.  We  shall  have  a  swim- 
ming pool,  tennis  courts,  radio,  dance 
floor  and  other  diversions. 

"For  Ught  work,  such  as  thinning  and 
cutting,  we  shall  employ  young  women 
who  will  live  with  carefully-selected 
chaperons  in  attractive,  modern  dormi- 


tories. We  expect  to  get  many  school 
and  college  girls  and  by  raising  the 
standard  of  intelligence  above  that  of 
ordinary  ranch  help,  we  feel  sure  of 
befter-than -the -average  service. 

"With  house  employees,  foremen,  sub- 
foremen,  chaperons  and  all  classes  of 
labor,  we  expect  to  have  nearly  500  per- 
sons on  the  ranches  during  the  busy 
season,  .when  we  reach  our  maximum 
production.  A  skeleton  crew  of  twenty 
or  thirty  men  will  be  reauired;* 

It  has  been  estimated  that  with  prunes 
and  peaches  at  5  cents  a  pound,  the 
James  project  eventually  will  yield  a 
gross  return  of  10  per  cent  on  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars. 

The  "big  idea"  is  working  out  at  last, 
but  It  has  been  far  from  easy.  During 
much  of  the  time,  while  struggling  to 
develop  his  ranch  properties,  James  has 
worked  as1  cashier  and  accountant  in  a 
country  mercantile  establishment. 

Not  many  office  men  have  the  cour- 
age to  break  away  from  their  desks  and 
do  what  he  has  done.  Some  of  his  best 
friends  h;iv»  :'elt  at  times  that  he  was 
attempting  most  an  impossible  task. 
But  now  thi.  his  project  is  "over  the 
top"  at  last,  even  those  who  smiled  at 
his  enthusiasm  are  pointing  with  com- 
munity pride  to  the  big  achievement  of 
Jackson  James. 


superior  drying  peaches.  That's  enough 
to  keep  us  busy,  and  we  get  such  quick 
returns  on  this  rich  •oil  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  carry  a  'young  or- 
chard until  It  produces  an  -income." 

Long  pruning,  in  Mr.  James'  estima- 
tion, is  one  important  factor  in  securing 
large  and  early  yields  of  prunes.  "The 
tree  may  be  likened  to  a  manufacturing 
plant,"*  he  pointed  out.  "The  orchard 
expense  is  practically  fixed.  But  the 
larger  the  bearing  area  and  the  greater 
the  mass  of  foliage,  the  more  manufac- 
tured product  the  leaves  will  turn  out." 
This  grower  emphasises,  moreover,  the 
Importance  of  using  the  best  nursery 
stock.  Cultural  operations,  in  fact,  are 
trivial  compared  with  this  factor,  he 
maintains. 

"We  would  willingly  pay  40  cents  for 
pedigreed  stock  even  though  we  could 
get  ordinary  stuff  for  10  cents,"  he  as- 
serts. As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the 
trees  planted  were  raised  on  the  ranch. 
Mr.  James  has  an  arrangement  with  a 
Chlco  nursery,  whereby  they  furnish 
trees  at  wholesale  In  return  for  a  nom- 


Timber  in  background  shows  kind  of  native  growth  cleared  for  planting  James  orchards. 


Agricultural 

C  AM  ERAGRAPH  S 


Not  many  years  ago  the  corn  planter  was  more  or  less  of  a  curios- 
ity in  California..  Today,  vnth  the  increase  in  number  of  silos  and 
the  expanding  acreage  of  "maize,"  such  scenes  as  this  are  more 
common.  The  good  draft  team,  too,  although  seen  more  frequently 
in  the  "com  belt,"  is  replacing  light  horses  on  many  California  farms 
where  tractors  have  not  done  away  unth  teams  entirely. 


This  neat  little  market  place,  with  hinged  front  which  may 
be  locked  at  night,  adorns  the  roadside  on  a  busy  highway. 
How  much  better  it  looks  than  some  of  the  ramshackle 
sheds  which  some  dealers  have  erected  along  our  beauti- 
ful roads!  '  Perhaps  the  time  is  coming  when  the  construc- 
tion of  ugly  eyesores  near  the  highways  will  be  prevented 

by  law. 


Teaching  Fifty  City  Boys  Practical  Farming 


HOSE  who  are  disturbed  by 
the  large  and  growing  num- 
ber of  country  boys  who  are 
leaving  the  farm  for  the  city 
would  be  refreshed  and  en- 
couraged by  the  sight  of  the 
fifty  lads  who  are  studying 
practical    farming   at  Ingle- 
wood,  a  suburb  of  Los  An- 
Angeles.  None  of  the  boys  comes  from 
a  farm,  although  a  few  live  on  small 
tracts. 

Why  are  these  youths  studying  agri- 
culture, when  a  great  city  close  by  of- 
fers so  many  other  attractive  careers? 

R.  K.  Lloyde,  supervisor  of  agriculture 
in  the  Inglewood  Union  High  School, 
considered  the  question  a  moment. 
"Some  of  the  boys  have  decided  that 
farming  offers  superior  advantages  to 
city  work,"  he  explained.  "•Others  take 
the  course  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  what  farm  work  la  like  and  if  they 
are  suited  to  it.  The  idea  of  getting  out 
on  a  real  farm  and  working  with  cows, 
pigs  and  chickens,  after  being  cooped 
up  in  a  classroom  all  day,  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  a  healthy  boy." 

Yes,  they  have  a  real  farm  at  Ingle- 
wood, right  in  the  city,  only  three  blocks 
from  the  high  school,  to  which  it  is 
connected  with  a  paved  street.  There 
are  only  ten  acres  in  this  miniature 
ranch,  but  the  visitor  is  surprised  to  see 
what  a  complete  farm  can  be  made  out 
of  that  amount  of  land.  Instead  of  spe- 
cialty farming,  which  would  appeal  to 
only  one  class  of  students,  the  aim  has 
been  to  develop  a  general  farm,  where 
all  branches  of  agriculture  are  followed- 
and  taught. 

SELL  SURPLUS  ALFALFA 

There  are  two  alfalfa  patches  of  two 
acres  each.  The  last  crop  had  just  been 
sold  from  one  field  for  $60,  the  hay 
bringing  320  a  ton  in  the  field.  Suf- 
ficient forage  is  retained  to  feed  a  horse 
and  two  head  of  cattle,  together  with 
a  small  amount  for  other  purposes. 

There  is  a  vegetable  garden, .  family 
orchard  of  mixed  fruits,  a  small  tract 
for  growing  various  crops,  chicken 'yard 
and  stock  corrals.  The  boys  put  up  all 
the  small  buildings  and  have  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  a  ten-cow  dairy  barn, 
which  they  will  build  this  fall. 

A  good -sized  barn  shelters  the  cow 
and  horse,  feed 'and  farm  machinery. 
There  is  a  small  tractor,  plow,  mower, 
hay  rake,  soil  packer,  cultivators,  incu- 
bators and  feed  grinder.  The  latter  is 
a  great  convenience  and  furnishes  a 
valuable  object  lessop,  showing  how 
easily  stock  feed  may  be  made  more 
palatable  and  digestible. 

One  room  is  fitted  up  for  class  work, 
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outlying  districts— Hawthorne,  El  Se- 
gundo,  Lawndale,  Burnside  and  \jen- 
nox — are  all  repaired  in  the  school 
shop." 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  farm  and 
take  another  look  at  this  interesting 
little  agricultural  kingdom.  Professor 
Lloyde  lives  on  the  place  and  so  does 
a  man  who  attends  to  the  many  odd 
Jobs  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
students  to  perform.  There  is  a  large 
lath  house  for  plant  propagation,  also 
cold  frames  and  hotbeds. 

A  beautiful  blooded  Guernsey  cow 
is  doing  her  part  towards  tempting  the 
boys  to  choose  the  profession  of  dairy- 
ing. A  fine  Guernsey  bull  paws  dirt  in 
a  pen  surrounded  with  a  tight  board 
fence,  while  in  a  neighboring  yard  there 


ous  branches  of  the  institution  co-oper- 
ates. 

One  hundred  and  forty  fine  looking 
pullets  are  right  on  their  toes  to  beat 
the  record  of  their  predecessors.  Some 
were  already  beginning  to  lay  at  the 
tender  age  of  four  months,  but  precocity 
was  being  discouraged  by  a  diet  of  bran 
and  ground  bone. 

Paul  Green,  son  of  the  high  school 
principal,  has  a  thrifty  bunch  of  pul- 
lets, for  which  he  had  Just  built  a  house 
adjoining  his  small  garage,  the  two 
buildings  being  constructed  together 
with  a  door  between.  Although  small, 
the  chicken  house  was  put  up  accord- 
ing to  approved  principles,  even  to  the 
indirect  ventilation  behind  the  roost. 

This  pullet  project  Is  a  sample  of  the 


mal  at  once  converted  Into  pork,  thus 
avoiding,  loss." 

One  of  the  boys  chose  flower  growing 
for  hts  project.  Cut  flowers  are  sold 
during  the  blooming  season:  then  the 
seeds  saved  and  put  up  In  packets  for 
customers. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  kind  of 
farm  work  which  has  the  strongest  ap- 
peal for  the  boys  Is  driving  the  tractor. 
Before  they  are  permitted  to  do  this, 
however,  they  are  required  to  learn  how 
to  harness  and  hitch  up  a  horse  and 
plow  by  hand,  the  latter  teaching  the 
proper  adjustment  of  this  Implement. 
Likewise,  a  student  is  not -allowed  to 
ride  the  mower  until  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  machine,  the  names  of 
the  various  parts  and  how  to  sharpen  a 
sickle. 

"Country  boys  have  a  great  advantage 
over  their  city  cousins  in  studying  agrl- 
•culture,"  Professor  Lloyde  pointed  out. 
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Driving  the  tractor  is  the  farm  job  which  boys  like  better 
than  any  other.   The  students  on  the  disc  furnish  live  weight. 


n 


A  practical  lesson  in  irrigation.   An  electric  pumping  plant 
furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
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the  aim  being  to  unite  theory  with  prac- 
tice as  closely  as  possible.  Other  and 
larger  classrooms  at  the  high  school  are 
used  exclusively  for  teaching  scientific 

agriculture.  The  laboratory  tests  and 
demonstrations  constituting  a  prominent 
and  vital  part  of  the  instruction. 

»Mllk  is  tested  for  butterfat  with  a 
Babcock  machine,  while  soils  are  ana- 
lyzed to  show  their  constituent  parts. 
Gas,  water  and  electricity  are  con- 
ducted to  each  student's  table.  In  look- 
ing over  such  complete  equipment,  one 
is  reminded  of  the  statement  that  the 
work  now  being  done  by  some  high 
schools  is  equal  to  that  performed  by 
colleges  twenty-five  years  ago. 

LEARN  TRACTOR  REPAIRING 

"We  have  $50,000  invested  in  land 
and  equipment  for  teaching  agricul- 
ture," stated  Professor  Lloyde.  "In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  large  machine  shop 
where  practical  instruction  is  given  in 
repairing  tractors  and  other  farm  tools. 
The  four  big  auto  buses  used  by  the 
school   to   transport  pupils   from  the 


are  two  large  Berkshire  sows,  two  gilts 
and  a  boar,  all  thoroughbreds,  which  is 
the  only  kind  of  livestock  kept  on  the 
high  school  farm.  Another  sow  is  rais- 
ing a  splendid  litter  of  long-bodied,  pug- 
nosed  pigs.  The  family  horse  vies  with 
the  tractor  in  furnishing  motive  power. 

MOTOR  GIVES  GOOD  SERVICE 

An  eight-inch  centrifugal  pump  run 
by  a  35-horsepower  electric  motor  lifts 
well  water  seventy-five  feet  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes  and  also  to  fill  the  high 
school  swimming  pool  twice  a  week. 
In  accomplishing  the  latter,  91,000  gal- 
lons of  water  is  emptied  into  the  tank 
in  three  and  one-half  hours.  The  motor 
has  been  In  use  seven  years  and  has 
never  needed  any  repairs. 

Yes,  of  course,  there  are  chickens: 
what  would  a  farm  be  without  them? 
While  not  In  the  record-making  busi- 
ness. Professor  Lloyde  said  that  each 
of  their  eighty  White  Leghorn  hens  laid 
$6  worth  of  eggs  last  year,  on  an  aver- 
age. The  high  school  cafeteria  used 
most  of  the  eggs,  this  being  one  of 
the  profitable  ways  in  which  the  vari- 


supplemental  work  which  some  of  the 
students  perform  at  home.  "The  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  of  practice,"  ex- 
plained Professor  Lloyde,  "lies  in  the 
cultivation  of  individual  responsibility. 
If  the  work  was  all  done  at  the  high 
school  farm  the  boys  would  be  tempted 
to  neglect  their  stock  or  plants,  believ- 
ing the  resident  caretaker  would'  not 
permit  their  property  to  suffer. 

"Our  pig  projects  are  especially  In- 
teresting and  profitable.  We  overcome 
the  common  obstacle  of  students'  lack 
of  capital  by  leasing  pigs  to  project 
workers.  We  set  a  uniform  price  of 
$8  for  the  best  two-months-old  pigs.  $6 
for  the  poorest  and  $7  for  the  average. 

"By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the 
boys  agree  to  take  good  care  of  their 
stock.  Close  personal  supervision  en- 
ables us  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
carrying  out  classroom  Instructions.  In 
case  a  pig  dies  the  boy  stands  the  loss. 
If  it  was  his  fault;  If  not,  the  school 
loses.  Where  the  boy  was  only  partly 
to  blame,  an  adjustment  is  made.  Re- 
cently a  boy  fed  peach  peelings  to  his 
pig,  which  choked  on  a  pit.  The  trou- 
ble was  quickly  discovered  and  the  anl- 


"The  latter  do  not  even  know  the  names 
of  many  things  with  which  the  former 
are  familiar,  which  necessitates  the 
learning  of  what  might  be  termed  'farm 
language.'  " 

PUPILS  GIVE  FARM  PLAY 

One  of  the  stunts  pulled  off  for  the 
Interest  and  entertainment  of  the  agri- 
cultural students  was  the  giving  of  • 
farm  play  In  the  spacious  high  school 
auditorium.  All  kinds  of  animals,  as 
well  as  hay  and  farming  Implements, 
were  brought  upon  the  stage  to  make 
the  play  more  realistic. 

Professpr  Lloyde  teaches  three  dou- 
ble-period classes  dally,  personally  su- 
pervises the  farm  work  and  pupils' 
home  projects,  assists  In  training  the 
debating  teams  and  superintends  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  In  the  grnde 
schools.  A  number  of  his  pupils  are 
succeeding  in  various  lines  of  farming- 
His  work,  measured  by  results,  is  Con- 
sidered a  splendid  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  unusual  ability  and 
Industry  in  teaching  agriculture  In  the 
city. 
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California  Has  Discovered  an  Apple  Gold  Mine 

Humboldt  County  Produces  Wonderful  New  Varieties-State  Recognizes  Plant 
Breeder's  JVork--lVhat  It  Means  to  Horticultural  Industry 


HE   title  of   this  article  was 
suggested  by  Albert  F.  Utter 
of   Ettersburg.  Humboldt 
County,  who  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  some  time  ago  said  in 
connection  with  his  work  of 
originating  new  apple  varie- 
ties from  seed:     "It  looks  as 
though  a  real  apple  gold  mine 
has  been  discovered."  hvuo- 
Some  of  (he  products  of  this  hypo 
thettol  gold  .nine  have  been  u-Pcc.e 
and  sample  ■  trom 
time  to  time  by  the 
writer,  who  there- 
fore  feels  compe- 
tent to  present  cer- 
tain interesting 
facts  regarding 
>—      <>y      their     origin  and 
£     y    oV  value. 
W/UT  -Mi  There 
f       ^Sl  possible 
'j^flf  which 

HH   ties       aPP^ea  ancl 

f*®H|    other     fruits  may 

-m^^^m  originate,  In  the 
professor  weloon  first  place  the  seeds 
of  any  variety  may  be  sown  and  trees 
grown  from  them.  When  seed  is  used 
that  came  from  an  orchard  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more  varieties,  how- 
ever, it  is  generally  impossible  to  know 
which  of  the  varieties  furnished  the 
male  element  in  pollination. 

In  the  case  of  any  variety  'if  fruit 
there  are  as  many  possible  pollination 
combinations  as  there  are  varieties  in 
the  orchard. 

THE  SEEDLING  METHOD 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  creation 
of  new  varieties  may  be  simply  a  proc- 
ess of  growing  seedling  trees  by  choos- 
ing the  seed  of  a  certain  variety,  in 
which  case  the  female  parent  will  be 
known;  or  new  varieties  may  result 
from  sowing  seed  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  where  it  was  produced,  in  which 
case  neither  parent  will  be  known. 
Again  accidental  growth  from  seeds  of 
unknown  origin  that  have  found  a  fav- 
orable place  to  thrive,  may  produce  new 
types,  un  any  one  of  these  cases,  the 
character  of  fruit  may  suggest  certain 
relationships. 

Another  way  in  which  new  varieties 
may  originate  is  by  mutations  or 
"sports."  By  mutation  is  meant  a  de- 
parture in  the  bud  of  a  tree,  from  the 
general  type,  which  results  in  changed 
tissue  and  different  fruit. 

WHAT   ABOUT  MUTATIONS? 

Mutations  occur  by  chance,  and  can 
be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting. 
In  any  orchard  there  is  a  possibility  that 
a  branch  may  be  found  which  bears 
fruit  entirely  different  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  tree.  When  such  are 
discovered  they  may  be  worth  propa- 
gating; on  the  other  hand  the  fruit  of 
the  mutant  may  be  inferior  to  the  va- 
riety from  which  it  came,  in  which  case 
its  propagation  would  not  be  desirable. 
Of  course. 

The  third  method,  which  requires  the 
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application  of  well  known  scientific 
principles  of  plant  breeding,  may  be 
termed  artificial  crossing  to  distinguish 
it  from  open  or  natural  crossing  rs  it 
takes  place  In  the  orchard.  This  method 
Is  valuable  in  that  both  parents  of  the 
hybrid  me  known. 

The  propagator  may  select  any  va- 
riety which  he  may  desire,  for  the  fe- 
male parent.  By  emasculation  (removal 
of  stamens)  of  the  blossoms,  before  fer- 
tilization takes  place,  and  protection  by 
enclosing  in  tight  paper  bags,  the  pos- 
sibility of  natural  pollination  Is  elimi- 
nated. When  the  emasculated  blossom  is 
in  proper  condition  to  be  fertilized,  the 
pollen  or  male  element  is  gathered  from 
a  tiee  which  is  to  be  the  mule  parent 
and  is  applied  to  the  stigma  of  the 
emasculated  blossom  by  means  of  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  The  bag.  which  is 
taken  off  only  long  enough  to  perform 
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this  work  of  pollination,  is  again  tied 
about  the  hand  pollinated  blossoms  and 
1  ft  until  the  fruit  has  set. 

Etter  in  his  work  with  apples  has 
used  the  first  method  of  originating  va- 
rieties. In  doing  so  he  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  certain  apples  which  pos- 
sess some  eminently  desirable  charac- 
ters "hen  used  ;.s  the  female  parent, 
impart  some  of  those  characters  to  the 
Offspring.  For  example,  he  has  used 
with  very  great  success  a  little  French 
"crab,"  known  as  Reinette  ananas.  This 
Crabapple  is  high  in  flavor  and  pos- 
sesses remarkable  keeping  qualities. 
A  large  percentage  of  seedlings  grown 
from  it  proved  to  possess  these  same 
characters,  but  most  of  them  were  large, 
having  inherited  size  from  the  male 
parent. 

During  the  early  part  of  November, 
1922,  the  writer  received  a  collection  of 


.4  hove — Smaller  apple  in 
"Reinette  ananas."  Others 
were  grown  from  its  seed. 
Right — Sane,  small  apple 
with  two  of  its  large  off- 
spring. Below — All  these, 
fine  specimens  were  prop- 
agated from  seeds  of  the 
little  crabapple. 
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thirty-illne  new  seedling  varieties,  most 
of  which  had  fruited  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  this  collection  that  suggested  to 
Etter  the  term  "Apple  Gold  Mine." 
This  lot  of  apples  proved  to  be  very 
interesting  and  remarkable,  for  they 
represented  a  selection  from  a  total 
numl  er  of  100  seedlings  grown  from  the 
seed  of  Reinette  ananas,  the  little  French 
crab  previously  mentioned. 

'I  here  were  apples  in  the  collection 
that  were  as  large  as  Home  Beauty  or 
Winter  Banana;  there,  were  apples 
v  hich  were  almost  white  in  color  with  a 
beautiful  smooth  skin;  there  were  apples 
of  so  deep  a  red  they  were  almost  black; 
there  were  others  that  were  streaked 
with  red  and  still  more  that  presented 
other  beautiful  color  combinations.  The 
shape  was^just  as  variable  as  the  color. 

Naturally  one  would  be  interested  in 
testing  the  quality  of  such  a  collection, 
and  the  reader  can  be  assured  that  in 
this  case  of  thirty-nine  new  varieties', 
which  had  never  been  named,  and  which 
had  grown  under  ideal  conditions  for 
best  development  in  apples,  the  task  waa 
most  pleasant. 

PROMISING  SPECIMBNS  FOUND 

Contrary  to  the  old  idea  that  it  in 
only  among  thousands  of  seedlings  that 
one  can  expect  to  find  a  fruit  possessing 
any  particular  merit,  there  were  in  this 
collection  three  that  were  rated  best  in 
quality;  three  that  were  rated  very  good, 
and  one  that  was  rated  good.  Several 
proved  to  be  sweet  apples  of  promising 
commercial  value. 

While  only  this  single  collection  of 
apples  has  been  mentioned,  it  represents 
a  very  small  part  of  Mr.  Etter's  crea- 
tions. He  has  fruited  many  thousands 
of  seedlings,  a  number  of  which  pos- 
sess quality  and  general  promise. 

STATE  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATES 

In  November,  1921,  fruit  growers  in 
the  annual  State  convention,  Los  Ange- 
les, instructed  Director  of  Agriculture, 
G.'  H.  Hecke,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  work  of  Mr.  Etter. 
The  committee  had  that  pleasure  on 
June  28  and  29,  1922,  and  recommended 
in  their  report  to  Mr.  Hecke,  which  was 
read  at  the.  State  Fruit  Growers'  con- 
vention in  Sacramento,  that  some  one 
representing  either  the  University  of 
California,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  chosen  to  make  a  close 
study  of  Mr.  Etter's  creations  and  to 
provide  for  trial  planting  of  the  most 
promising  things  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  in  order  that  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  different  conditions  might  be  de- 
termined. 

Mr.  Etter  is  favorable  to  the  plan,  as 
his  varied  duties  prevent  as  close  atten- 
tion to  his  apple  breeding  work,  as  he 
would  like  to  give.  it.  The  writer  is 
impressed  with  the  possibility  of  finding1 
in  Mr.  Etter's  wonderful  'collection  of 
seedlings  varieties  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  anything  that  is  now  be- 
ing grown  in  the  State. 


This  Is  the  Season  for  Profitable  Poultry  Culling 


B>- W.J.  DRYDEN 

THE  time  of  applying  the  stand- 
..ard  tests  is  the  most  important 
item  of  the  entire  culling  pro- 
gram. July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  regarded  as  the  principle 
culling  months,  and  many  poultrymen 
who  cull  at  this  season,  when  eggs 
are  cheap,  will  not  repeat  the  process 
In  the  winter. 

Hens  which  have  started  to  molt 
to  July  are  the  'long  molters,"  or 
those  which  stopped  laying  In  order 
to  molt.  To  be  more  exact,  they  go  Into 
a  molt  because  they  have  stopped  lay- 
ing, while  the  November  molters  usually 
are  the  late  and  short  period  molters, 
or  the  hens  which  fill  the  egg  baskets. 

The  molting  test  alone.however.  Is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  non-layers, 
nor  Is  It  safe  to  depend  upon  any  one 
culling  method.  One  Is  rather  safe, 
though.  In  picking  out  the  early  molters 
and  checking  them  off  as  poor  layers. 

The  early  layer  produces  the  eggs. 
Pallets  which  are  hatched  in  April  and 
■tort  to  lay  the  first  part  of  November, 
ah  other  condition!  being  favorable.  If 
peopeitj  bred  for  high  egg  production, 
Win  average  around  the  IM-egg  mark. 
While  the  December  layers  will  average 
something  like  40  eggs  less.   Those  that 


Many  Factors  Must  Be  Considered — How  to 
Choose  the  Heavy  Layers 


start  after  January  might  as  well  be 
marketed.  The  date  at  which  the  birds 
start  to  lay  can  be  determined  either  by 
use  of  trap  nests  or  by  handling  meth- 
ods. 

APPLYING   "HABIT"  TEST 

In  a  small  flock,  the  "habit  test"  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any  to  follow,  providing 
the  keeper  is  with  the  chickens  enough 
to  know  their  individual  actions.  The 
hen  which  is  a  heavy  feeder,  the  first 
to  work  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to 
roost  at  night,  is  the  hen  which  has 
worn  off  her  toe  nails. 

She  not  only  has  secured  enough  food 
for  body  maintenance,  but  also  has 
taken  Into  her  body  enough  food  to  be 
manufactured  into  eggs,  which  makes 
her  profitable  to  the  owner.  The  good 
layers  are  active  and  alert  during  the 
entire  day,  while  the  poor  layers  are 
quiet  and  never  seem  hungry.  The 
habit  system  of  culling  Is  of  consider- 
able value,  especially  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  ether  tests. 

In  cutting  by  handling  methods,  the 
general  features  of  the  hens  are  first 


the  consideration*.  The  eyo  should  be 
bright  and  prominent,  indicating  good 
health.  The.  comb  of  the  high  producer 
in  full  laying  will  be  full  and  of  a  bright 
red  and  will  be  waxy  and  flexible;  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  wattles. 

The  hen  which  is  laying  will  have  a 
pale  beak,  eye-ring,  ear  lobes,  face,  skin 
and  shanks.  The  pigment  or  color  is 
absorbed  by  the  yolk  of  the  eggs  and  the 
workers  will  have  a  "bleached-out" 
color.  This  test  does  not  mean  that  the 
hen  is  or  is  not  a  good  layer,  but  it 
Indicates  whether  the  hen  is  laying  at 
the  present  time. 

The  toe  nails  and  the  tail  feathers 
usually  are  good  indications  of  heavy 
production.  The  active  bird  which  is 
the  hard  worker  and  good  producer  will 
have  worn  her  toe  nails  down  by  hunt- 
ing for  feed,  while  the  slacker  will  still 
have  her  long  pointed  nails  to  prove 
that  she  lacks  the  stamnia  necessary  to 
make  her  worth  keeping  In  the  flock. 
The  hen  which  has  worn  off  her  tail 
feathers  as  well  has  done  so  by  going  in 
and  out  of  the  nest 

Some  of  the  tests  that  can  be  applied 


to  a  milk  cow  also  can  be  applied  to  tho 
hen.  She  should  have  good  depth  and 
breadth.  Her  breast  bone  should  be 
long  and  there  should  be  plenty  of  width 
to  the  body  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
laying  organs.  As  in  the  dairy  cow,  wo 
look  for  fineness  in  lines,  and  head  and 
neck  of  the  hen  must  be  fine  and  very 
feminine,  not  thick  or  coarse. 

INDICATIONS  OF  CAPACITY 

The  fat  around  the  abdomen  of  the 
laying  hen  is  soft  and  pliable,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  high  producing  dairy 
cow's  udder.  Room  in  the  abdomen  is 
of  the  first  consideration.  The  vent  of 
a  hen  in  heavy-laying  condition  will 
be  pale,  large,  full  and  moist.  The  pel- 
vic .bones  will  b*ve  a  wide  spread. 
These  bones.-  in  the  heavy  layer,  are 
straight  and  flexible,  with  very  little 
fat  around  them.  In  order  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  egg,  they  must  show 
a  spread  of  at  least  "three  fingers." 
The  hen  with  only  one  or  two  finger 
spread   cannot   be  laying  heavily. 

In  the  tligestive  or  abdomen  capa- 
city test,  a  good  layer  will  measure 
four  fingers,  while  a  poor  one  will  have 
a  two  finger  capacity.  A  hen,  in  order 
to  have  a  heavy  laying  capacity,  must 
have  room  for  the  large  amount  of  food 
she  must      (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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FARM 

THE  CALIFORNIA   AGRICIU TURAI  WEFKLY 

]»*uc<l  as  a  section  of  country  and  suburban  fdiiion*  of  the 
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l.OS    ANGELES    SUNDAY  EXAMINER 
Kuitorlal  and  business  offices:  Examiner  Bldg..  Broadway 

 at    Eleventh,    Los  Angeles.  

TO  SERVE — All  those  who,  for  pleasure  or  profit,  engage 
lik  any   branch   of   the   basic    industry — AGRICULTURE. 


Pithy  Paragraphs 


BANKERS  ASSIST  CO-OPERATION. 
When,  in  1908.  the  farmers  of  Demna  r  k  planned 
to  build  a  cement  mill  to  furnish  cement  at  cost  to 
themselves,  banker*  refused  to  finance  the  project,* 
doubtless  influenced  by  powerful  manufacturers 
whose  business  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  new 
factory.  The  farmers  thereupon  organized  their 
own  bank,  which  is  now  the  largest  in  Denmark, 
and  proceeded  to  build  the  cement  mill. 

leading  banks  of  Portland  a  few  years  ago  re- 
fused to  finance  an  organization  of  Oregon  poultry- 
men.  A  sin. iil  bank  took  the  account,  which  is  now 
considered  one  of*  the  most  attractive  handled  by 
Portland  financiers.  The  bankers  who  turned  down 
the  farmers'  business  later  made  strong  efforts  to 
obtain  the  account,  according  to  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  poultry  association. 

Oregon  bankers  have  at  last  seen  the  light,  and 
at  their  1923  convention  outlined  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  helping  farmers  organize  co-operativa 
marketing  associations.  Portland  business  men  are 
raising  a  $300,000  fund  for  this  purpose.  "No  longer 
fan  we  afford,"  say  they,  "to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  movement  toward  collective  marketing  of  farm 
crops  is  sweeping  the  country-" 

SHALL  BUYERS  CO-OPERATE? 
A  Government  official  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended co-operative  buying.  It  is  estimated  that 
7,000,000  farmers  belong  to  co-operative  marketing 
associations.  If  the  profits  of  collective  buying 
were  saved  by  farmers  and  added  to  those  of  col- 
lective selling  it  would  go  a  long  ways  towards 
putting  agriculture  upon  a  permanently  paying 
bams,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  this  plan. 

Hut  is  collective  buying  by  farmers  practical? 
They  think  so  in  England,  where  there  are  1500 
eo-operative  buying  societies,  with  4,500.000  mem- 
bers. The  first  of  these  associations  was  forme* 
eighty  years  ago.  and  since  that  time  their  num- 
ber and  power  constantly  has  increased.  The  Scot- 
tish branch  operates  the  greatest  wholesale  store 
in  the  world. 

The  high  cost  of  retailing  admittedly  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  often  unreasonable  demands  for 
service,  for  which  all  buyers  pay  more  or  less, 
whether  or  not  they  receive  the  accommodations. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  get  along  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  retailing  service,  and 
therefore  should  receive  the  lowest  possible  price*. 
Co-operative  buying  may  enable  them  to  obtain 
such  prices.  But  many  unfortunate  failures  empha- 
size the  importance  of  caution  and  careful  manage- 
ment in  launching  any  enterprise  of  this  character. 


Big  Asparagus  Planting 

ONE    million    asparagus    plants    are   to   be  Bet 
out   on   Grizzly    Island,    Solano   County,  next 
spring,  as  a  result  of  successful  tests  conducted 

there  by  the  Extension  Service  on  a  10-acro  plot 
this  season. 

Borrowing  $100,000  a  Day 

THE  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
is  loaning  $100,000  a  day  to  farmers,  taking  for 
security  warehouse  receipts  for  wheat  at  75  per  cent 
of  the  market  value  of  the  grain.  A  total  of  $600.- 
000,000  af  Government  money  is  available  for  this 
purpose. 


Taking  Cyanide  From  Air 

CYANIDE  for  fumigating  orange  trees  is  being 
extracted  from  the  air  in  a  million  dollar  plant 
In  Los  Angeles.  Red  spider,  aphis,  mealy  bug  and 
various  other  insects  are  killed  by  the  fumes  of 
cyanide,  which  Is  manufactured  from  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  cya- 
nide, $4,000,000  additional  capital  may  be  Invested 
In  the  plant  of  the  Air  Reduction  Company,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Berry  Growers  Pay  Fines 

THREE  Japanese  strawberry  growers  of  Gar- 
den* (Los  Angeles  County)  this  year  were 
fined  $50  each  for  deceptively  packing  fruit,  which 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Standardization  Act.  "The  world  has  certainly 
moved,"  remarked  a  Los  Angeles  green  grocer, 
since  the  days  when  a  farmer  who  was  caught 
cheating  berry  customers  with  a  dishonest  pack 
treated  the  matter  as  a  joke,  saying  that  he  had 
been  taught  to  put  his  best  foot  forward  and  that 
people  would  be  disappointed  if  they  didn't  find 
the  biggest  berries  on  top." 

Yams  Grow  Too  Large 

A RECENT  experiment  in  planting  Alabama 
"yams"  (or  sweet  potatoes)  in  the  CoacheTIa 
Valley  of  Riverside  County  succeeded  from  one 
standpoint  and  failed  from  another. 

The  yams  grew  rapidly  and  appeared  to  thrive 
under  Irrigation  in  the  desert  valley,  bnt  they  at- 
tained such  large  size  as  to  be  unprofitable  for 
marketing.  Many  of  the  tubers  weighed  four 
pounds,  whereas  the  market  demands  a  potato  of 
the  size  suitable  for  one  service;  that  is,  not  larger 
than  one  person  can  eat  at  a  meal. 

The  yams  were  brought  from  Cltronelle,  Ala, 
where  their  production  constitutes  an  Important 
industry.  It  was  thought  their  keeping  qualities 
might  be  enhanced  by  growing  under  arid  conditions 
of  the  Southwest.  This,  in  fact,  proved  te  be  the 
case,  samples  having  been  kept  In  good  condition 
ten  days  to  tire  weeks  longer  than  was  possible 
with  local  "sweets." 

But  how  to  hold  down  the  size — there's  the  rub  I 
California's  well-known  and  justly  celebrated  cli- 
mate does  have  some  drawbacks! 


Form  Hatchery  Association 

POULTRYMEN  owning  7000  hens  recenUy  have 
organized  an  accredited  hatchery  association 
In  Glenn  County.  A  50,000-egg  incubator  Is  to  be 
Installed  and  operated  during  the  coming  chick 
season.  The  following  breeds  are  represented: 
White  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcaa 

Farm  Bureau  Packing  Plant 

THK  Lindsay  Farm  Bureau  Fruit  Association  has 
taken  over  the  packing  house  of  the  Producers' 
Fruit  Company  and  will  pack  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  pomegranates  and  deciduous  fruits.  The 
packing  house  has  s  trontage  of  200  feet  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  track  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  Tulare  County.  The  Lindsay 
Farm  Bureau  already  has  a  lime-sulphur  spray 
plant  In  operation  and  Is  planning  to  own  and 
operate  a  cold  storage  and  a  fertilizer  mixing  planL 
Eleven  hundred  acres  of  fruit  has  been  signed  up, 
and  T.  E.  Anderson,  former  manager  of  the  Pro- 
ducers' plant  at  Lindsay,  engaged  as  manager  of 
the  fruit  packing  business. 

Attracting  Wild  Game  Birds 

THAT  many  farmers  who  are  favorably  situ- 
ated may  enjoy  an  unlimited  supply  of  game 
birds  in  season  is  indicated  by  the  experience  of 
W.  C.  Rigg.  known  to  hundreds  of  sportsmen  as 
"Jack  Snipe  Billy." 

On  his  ranch  in  the  Hinkley  Valley  of  the  Mojave. 
Rigg  has  killed  geese,  curlews,  jaeksnipe.  rails, 
avocets  and  every  variety  of  ducks  which  were  at- 
tracted to  his  irrigating  reservoir  by  millet,  hemp 
and  Mexican  June  corn  which  he  has  planted.  He 
has  planned  also  to  set  out  wild  rice  and  celery, 
which  will  he  sent  him  by  Minnesota  Indians,  who 
gather  it  in  September  for  immediate  planting  in 
order  to  furnish  sprouts  the  following  spring. 

Farmers  May  Hold  Wheat 

THE  Intermediate  Credit  Act.  passed  by  Congress 
at  its  last  session,  makes  it  possible  for  fanners 
to  obtain  sufficient  funds  from  the  Government  to 
hold  wheat  or  any  other  similar  crop  for  a  rise  In 
prices.  Three-fourths  the  market  value  of  the  crop 
may  be  borrowed  at  5 ',4  per  cent,  the  Government 
taking  bonded  warehouse  receipts  for  security. 

Any  elevator  or  granary — even  though  It  may  be- 
long to  the  producer  and  be  located  on  the  faj"tn — 
may  be  usi  d  as  a  bonded  warehouse,  provided  it  la 
approved  by  a  Government  inspector  and  the  keys 
turned  over  to  the  county  agent. 

The  Cnlted  States  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue 

to  twelve  Intermediate  credit  ...         $3,000,000  each, 

or  a  total  of  $00,000,000.  These  banks  have  tha 
privilege  of  loaning  farmers,  on  bonded  warehouse 
receipts,  ten  times  this  amount,  or  a  total  of  $600,- 
000,000.  It  would  require  only  one-fourth  this 
amount  to  carry  the  200.000.000  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  Is  the  .estimated  size  of  the  present  crop  sur- 
plus, until  such  time  as  tl  may  be  sold  to  advantage. 


"THEY  SAY" 


ENJOY  your  paper  very  much  and  think 
m.    it  is  a  great  help  to  the  farmers." — CHAS. 
G.  STOOPS,  Delhi.  Cal. 


"I  get  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  like  it  much  better 
than  any  other  farm  paper  I  have  ever  read." 
— F.  O.  HASELBAKER.  Newman.  Cal. 


"I  greatly  enjoy  reading  the  Agricultural  sup- 
plement to  your  Sunday  editions." — HAYES 
WEIDNER,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 


"I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  and  an  in- 
terested reader  of  all  your  farming  articles.  All 
of  them  splendid." — ERNEST  MUELLER.  90J 
California  street.  Eureka. 


"Am  a  regular  reader  of  yonr  weekly  paper 
entitled  "ORCHARD  and  FARM,"  and  must  say 
that  It  is  very  interesting  reading." — F.  SCHI3- 
EDER,  Rt.  1.  Box  119.  Chico,  Cal. 

"I  read  ORCHARD  and  FARM  regularly  and  I 
find  much  good  In  Its  pases."— B.  E.  BROWN,  1 

Pescadero,  Cal. 


"May  we  congratulate  you  on  the  make-ap 
and  general  merit  of  your  publication.  It  Is  a 
credit  to  your  organization  and  to  the  business 
ywa  represent"— E.  R  WAITE,  Secretary 
Shawnee  Oklahoma  Board  of  Commerce. 

"We  take  your  California  weekly  and  also 
get  the  Sunday  section  and  read  every  line  af 
H."— MRS.  L  R.  DOUGHERTY,  R.  R  No.  1. 
Oompton,  Calif. 


"Having  been  a  constant  reader  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  stace  Its  birth,  and  being  a  CsJt- 
fomlan  by  birth  myself,  tf  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  words  of  President  Lincoln.  I  want 
to  say  that  It  Is  a  paper  of  the  people,  by  th* 
people  and  for  the  people  of  CALIFORNIA, 
It  has  been  the  Instrument  by  which  L  sfes 
many  others,  have  overcome  many  obataclea" — 
A.  J.  HALL  Routs  1.  At  water,  Calif. 


DEHYDRATING  A  "DRY"  PRODUCT. 
A  few  years  ago  had  any  one  suggested  the 
possibility  of  dehydrating  walnuts — a  non-perish- 
able crop — the  idea  probably  would  have  been  con- 
sidered ridiculous.  But  at  a  recent  walnut  field 
day,  dehydration  was  one  of  the  principal  topics 
discussed.    "The  world  do  move!" 


FARMERS  CAN'T  PAY  WAGES. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  !)000  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  lying  idle  this  year,  because  the  owners  i 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  wages  whic  h  workmen  are 
getting  in  the  city.     Town  people  cannot  under- 
stand this,  considering  the  high  prices  they  pay  for  ) 
farm  produce.    Only  one-third  of  this  money  goes 
to  the  farmer,  however,  dealers  getting  most  of  the 
remainder.    If  this  proportion  were  reversed,  pro- 
ducers would  have  plenty  of  money  with  which  to 
pay  good  wages. 

Farmers  of  the  United  States  last  year  received 
seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for  their  crops, 
not  including  cotton,  tobacco  and  products  of  ani- 
mals, while  distributors  received  fourteen  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  the  $22,500,000,000  which  the 
public  paid.  The  railroads  got  the  other  half 
billion. 


RAINS  CAUSE  HEAVY  FRUIT  LOSSES. 
If  it  is  true  that  "Misery  loves  company."  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient water  for  irrigation,  despite  much  labor  and 
expense,  may  find  comfort  in  the  recent  experience 
of  Oregon  horticulturists,  who  lost  immense  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  on  account  of  rain  damage.  A  veritable 
downpour  July  5  cracked  Lambert  cherries,  which 
were  just  ready  for  picking,  so  that  even  canners 
woujd  not  take  the  fruit.  Many  carloads  of  red 
raspberries,  blackberries  :md  logan!>erries  also  were 
ruined  by  the  rain. 

Half  the  loganberries  of  the  State,  however,  were 
destined  to  rot  on  the  vines,  anyway,  because  grow- 
ers were  not  sufficiently  organized  to  market  the 
crop.  "Not  only  do  California  growers  seldom  suffer 
loss  of  fruit  on  account  of  destructive  rains  during 
the  harvest  season,  but  also  they  are  so  well  organ- 
ized that  a  profitable  market  generally  is  found  tor 
all  the  fruit  grown. 

The  Oregon  Growers  found  a  market  for  all  the 
"Logans"  grown  by  their  members,  and  by  open- 
ing up  twenty-eight  dehydrators,  salvaged  a  good 
share  of  the  cherry  crop,  thus  furnishing  a  good 
object  lesson  on  the  value  of  organization  and  co- 
operation. 


Sell  Cold  Pack  Berries 

A TON  of  strawberries  put  up  by  the  cold  pack 
method  by  the  Happy  Valley  (Shasta  County) 
Farm  Bureau  center  In  June  were  all  sold  at  good 
prices.  Plans  are  being  made  ^o  build  a  small 
packing  plant  to  take  care  of  future  surplus  berry 
crops. 

Produce  Peach  Pit  Products 

A FT  ICR  two  years  of  experimenting.  Dr.  S.  M. 
Woodbridge  of  San  Bernardino  has  succeeded 
In  manufacturing  from  peach  pits  on  a  commercial 
scale  not  only  sodium  benzoate  and  other  chemicals 
produced  by  German  chemists,  but  also  toilet  soap, 
washing  powder,  salad  and  cooking  oil  and  nut  meal 
for  flavoring  griddle  takes. 

Hol stein  Prices  Advance 

THE  6216  registered  Holsteins  sold  in  California 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  brought 
an  average  price  of  $24H.  which  is  $10  higher  than 
last  year's  prices,  but  $88  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  past  seven  years.  The  best  stock  sold  at 
bargain  prices,  most  of  the  animals  which  formerly 
went  at  $1500  going  at  less  than  $1000.. 

Collects  Puncture  Vines 

THE  winner  in  the  recent  Durham  Farm  Bureau 
center  puncture  vine  contest  was  Carleton 
Ciiitnper,  a  10-year-old  boy  who  collected  25.750 
plants.  Carleton  and  the  boy  who  won  the  prize 
for  destroying  the  next  highest  number  of  punc- 
ture vines  were  engaged  to  continue  during  the 
summer  the  work  of  eradicating  this  pest. 

Adopt  Fruit  Zone  System 

FARM KKS  in  the  vicinity  of  Gait  (Sacramento 
County)  have  adopted  the  zono  fruit  system  rec- 
ommended by  Farm  Adviser  l^eonard,  formerly  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ex- 
perts employed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  examined  the 
land,  which  was  afterwards  mapjied  and  marked 
with  the  names  of  those  fruits  best  suited  to  each 
locality.  Future  plantings  are  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  recommendations. 
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How  a  Ppultryman  Solved  Pressing  Production  Problems 


^rvO  WE  belie 
I    I  marketing? 

jL^  we  do!  "  en 


0.   H.   BARN  HILL 


ieve  in  co-operative 
I  should  say  we 
emphatically  affirmed 
George  J-  Rich- 
ardson, who  for 
13  years  has  been 
in  the  chicken 
business  at  San 
Gabriel  (l>os  An 
geles  County)  and 
now  has  10.000 
hens.  The  plural 
pronoun  included 
his  brother  Fred, 
who  lives  on  an 
adjoining  farm 
and  is  another  big 
operator. 

■•We  had 
enough  of  selling 
on  an  open-  mar- 
ket before  the  poultry  producers  or- 
ganized. The  chief  benefit  of  co-opera- 
tive selling  comes  from  the  stabilizing 
Influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
ma  rket." 

Mr.  Richardson  was  asked  to  tell  just 
what  he  meant  by  "stabilizins  influ- 
ence." 

"When  sellers  are  not  organized."  he 
explained,  "they  are  apt  to  glut  the  mar- 
ket, resulting  in  a  Mg  drop  in  puces. 
A  dealer  who  is  caught  with  a  large 
quality  of  eggs  on  hand  must  sell  at 
the  new  price,  which  means  to  him.a 
heavy  'loss.  Experiences  of  this  kind 
make  a  dealer  cautious  about  buying. 
He  will  not  take  what  he  needs,  nor  pay 
what  the  stock  is  really  worth,  fearing 
a  repetition  of  his  unfortunate  experi- 
ence. 

ORGANIZATION  HELPS  MARKET 

"At  present,  when  producers  are  or- 
ganized, whenever  the  egg  market  drops 
to  the  lowest  profitable  price,  say,  30 
cents,  our  association  puts  the  surplus 
into  storage.  The  Producers  now  have 
more  than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  eggs  on  hand.  These  goods 
will  be  fed  to  the  market  just  as  fast  as 
it  is  in  shape  to  absorb  them.' This  gives 
dealers  confidence,  resulting  in  larger 
Bales  and  better  average  prices. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  -a  co- 
operative marketing  concern  as  some- 
thing which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  prices  and  the  public.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  renders  it  im- 
possible to  force  the  price  to  an  un- 
natural level  and  hold  it  there.  True, 
our  association  could  boost  egg  prices 
a  few  ceots,  temporarily,  but  what 
would  be  the  result?  Idaho.  Oregon  and 
other  outside  producing  areas  immedi- 
ately would  flood  our  market,  which 
would  result  in  -lower  prices  than  be- 
fore." 

One  would  think  the  Richardsons 
would  buy  the  immense  amount  of  grain 
they  feed  direct  of  other  farmers  and 
thus  save  middlemen's  profits.  This, 
however,  has  proved  impractical,  be- 
cause— as  is  explained — grain'  growers 
'  insist  on  being  paid  the  dealer's  profit, 
in  addition  to  the  producer's  price. 

FEED    BUYING  EXPERIENCE 

"One  year  a  neighbor  raised  a  fine 
field  of  corn,  only  a  few  rods  from  my 
place."  related  Mr.  Richardson.  "I  of- 
fered him  the  I.<>s  Angeles  price  for 
his  crop.  If  he  had  accepted  he  would 
have  been  saved  the  expense  of  hauling 
the  grain  to  the  city.  He  refused  to 
take  less  than  the  retail  price,  however, 
finally  selling  to  dealers  at  12  a  ton  less 
than  the  price.  I  had  offered  him. 

"This  experience  is  typical  of  many 
we  have  had  in  trying  to  do  business 
with  other  farmers,  even  when  they  are 
organized,  as  at  one  time  were  the  grain 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ontario.  They 
•ent  us  good  samples  of  grain,  but  their 
prices  were  always  higher  than  the  ones 
made  me  by  city  dealers.  In  order  to 
cut  out  middlemen,  farmers  must  meet 
dealers'  prices. 

"We  buy  our  grain  at  harvest  time, 
paying  a  Los  Angeles  dealer  $1.50  a  ton 
above  the  market,  plus  $1  for  delivery, 
regardless  of  whether  the  grain  goes 
through  the  warehouse  or  is  brought  to 
our  farm  direct  from  the  field  where 
grown.  Experience  has  proved  that 
thia  is  the  most  economical  way  we  can 
buy  feed."  .  . 

WHY  POULTRY  MEN  FAIL 

Mr.   Richardson   was  asked    why  so 
many  men  fail  in  the  poultry  industry, 
while  others — like  himself — attain  con 
■picuous  success.  • 

"The  reasons  are  numerous,"  he  re 
plied.  "Perhaps  the  commonest  expla? 
nation  Is  that  the  lieginner's  capital  is 
exhausted  before  he  learns  the  business 
sufficiently  well  to  make  it  profitable. 
Borne  are  unw  illing  to  take  advice,  w  hile 
others  are  too  ready  to  adopt  new  meth 
ods. 

"There  are  several  systems  of  poultry 
management,  any  of  which  can  be  made 
a  success  if  intelligently  followed.  No 
one  can  succeed,  though,  if  he  is  con- 
tinually changing  his  equipment  and 
methods. 

"A  few  years  ago  an  expert  engineer 
built  up  a  fine  poultry  plant  near  here 
The  firM  y<  .>  hi  failed  in  raising  baby 
chn  k-,,  although    he    used    a    type  of 
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brooder  wliiih  many  large  poulirymen 
are  operating  very  successfully. 

"Instead  of  learning  from  other  egg 
men  what  his  mistakes  were  and  cor- 
recting them,  this  novice  scrapped  his 
brooder  and  bought  another  kind,  his 
pride  preventing  him  from  seeking  ad- 
vice, failure  again  resulted.  This  un- 
fortunate experience  was  repeated  five 
times,  when  the  brooder  accidentally 
caught  lire  and  burned  up.  chicks  and 
all.  This  was  the  last  straw  of  dis- 
couragement, causing  the  would-be 
poultryman  to  quit  the  business  in  dis- 
gust." 

An  inquiry  regarding  the  future  of  the 
egg  industry  in  Southern  California 
elicited  from  the  San  Gabriel  poultry - 
man  the  following: 

COMPETITION  IS  INCREASING 

"It  is  true  that  outside  competition  is 
increasing,  as  indicated  by  recent  heavy 
shipments  from  Oregon  and  Idaho,  but 


our  location  possesses  advantages  which 
will  enable  us  to  more  than  hold  our 
own.  Eecanse  of  the  success  of  co-oper- 
ative marketing  in  California,  egg  pro- 
ducers In  other  States  are  getting  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  grading  arid 
shi|  ping  their  product  advantageously. 
Kggs  sold  In  Id-.  ho  last  spring  for  18 
cents  a  dozen,  hut  such  prices  soon  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Southern  California  poultrymen  are 
close  to  one  of  the  best  egg  markets  In 
the  world,  and  we  have  a  mild,  all-year- 
round  climate  which  o  tables  a  hen  to 
do  her  best  at  the  least  cost  foi  food 
and  shelter.  In  colder  climates  more 
expensive  houses  must  be  provided, 
while  extra  feed  is  needed  to  maintain 
bodily  heat.  Many  places  are  very 
windy,  which  is  bad  for  chickens. 

"Here  In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  we  do 
not  have  intense,  enervating  heat,  the 
summer  temperature  being  considerably 
lower  than  it  is  50  or  evert  25  miles  east, 


while  the  cold,  damp  fogs  of  the  coast 
are  avoided.  Nature  adapts  the  feath- 
ery coat  of  a  fowl  to  environment,  to  a 
ii  r;:.in  extent.  This  fact  was  well  illus- 
trated by  the  behavior  of  hens  brought 
from  Garde.na  to  Pomona  to  take  part 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  egg  laying  contest, 
the  coast  hens  being  unable  to  endure 
the  heat  of  the  interior  districts,  going 
into  moult  in  order  to  keep  as  cool  as 
possible." 


Grocers  Lose  Egg  Money 

GROCERS  of  the  United  States  los-» 
$25,000,000  annually  in  handling 
ungraded  eggs,  according  to  prominent 
members  of  the  trade.  Since  dealers 
are  compelled  by  law  to  grade  their 
eggs,  if  the  latter  were  branded  with 
the  seller's  name  it  would  be  possible* 
to  procure  a  prem'um  of  at  least  5  cents 
a  dozen,  it  is  believed,  as  this  is  done 
by  some  individual  poultrymen. 

"The  average  egg  producer  loses  $209 
a  year  by  not  grading  his  goods,"  as- 
serts an  official  .f  the  Keta:l  Grocers' 
Association.  "Dealers  who  buy  their 
stock  from  the  Pacific  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' Association  make  instead  of 
lose  money  in  handling  eggs." — W.  J.  I>. 


Arthur    Morrison    of  Arlington, 
N.  Y '.,     is     raising     these  fine 
young    birds    on  Fleischmann's 
Pure  Dry  Yeast 


Actual   photograph   of  yeast- 
fed  birds  on  Fred  H.  Clark's 
California  Ranch 


Letters  tell  what  FLEISCHMANN'S 
PURE  DRY  YEAST  is  doing 

for  poultrymen  everywhere 


Letters  are  pouring  in  from  all  over 
America,  telling  of  astounding  results 
with  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
for  poultry. 

'Let  me  thank  you  once  more," 
writes  Harvey  C.  Wood  of  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  "for  introducing  this  life- 
saving  element  into  our  feeding  pro- 
gram." 

"I  have  never  seen  chicks  feather  so 
rapidly  or  develop  such  bone,"  writes 
E.  C.  Morris  of  Petaluma,  Calif. ;  "this 
we  attribute  entirely  to  the  addition 
of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast." 

"Have  a  hundred  baby  Reds  two 
weeks  old,  fed  yeast  in  the  dry  mash, 
and  haven't  seen  a  sign  of  white  "diar- 
rhea,"  writes  B.  F.  Bowman  of  Mary- 
ville,  Kans.  "All  are  very  husky  and 
active.  Matured  fowls  look  the  best 
I've  ever  seen  them." 

"The  results  my  figures  show  are 
phenomenal,"   writes    Fred   Clark  of 


Cotati,  California;  "$184.55  net  profit 
from  500  yeast-fed  hens,  getting  one 
pound  daily  in  the  dry  feed,  as  against 
$80.44  profit  from  £he  same  number 
without  yeast." 

Use  }  (>  lb.  of  Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  to  every  100  lbs.  of  feed, 
in  dry  or  wet  mash. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  comes 
in  J  .-pound  cans,  delivered.  We  pay 
postage  or  express.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can 
be  profitably  fed  to  all  farm  animals. 
Check  on  the  coupon  which  booklet 
you  want. 


Caution : 


l>on't  be  mfoled  by  Imitation*!. 
Kli'iM-liniunn'K  Pnrr  I>ry  Teasl 
In  nil  yefttd — yeaM  in  it**  moKt  concentrated 
form.  It  «  mil. tin-  mi  i-ornmral  or  other  filler**. 
Tn  he  sure  of  result*,  order  FleiM-llmaon*** 
Pure  Dry  Yea*! — ii-iu»r  coupon  below. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


,  THE 
M     FLE ISCH  MANN 
COMPANY.  Oetrt. 
m    D-280.    941  Mission 
M  St.,     San  Francisco, 
r    Calif.,   or   314   Bell  St.. 
Seattle.     Wash..     or  947 


TRICKS 

1   to   10  rajln  S2.00   per  ran 

10  to  20  raim     1.95  jier  ran 

2f  to  40  rand     1.94)  per  ran 

Over  44)  can--     I  >«   per  can 

( Add  SOc  per  can  if  in 
Canada.  Other  countries, 
prices  on  request.) 

Any  number  of  raiu*  de- 
livered direct  to  you.  trans- 
portation  charges  prepaid. 


f  Maple  Ave., 
Calif. 


Los  Angeles. 


■r    Krii-loseil  fin. I  J   rli-ase  lend 

Mw  me    2Vi-pound  cans  of  Fleisch- 

•e   mantrn  Pure   Dry  Yearn,   postage  pre- 
paid. 

*  \   )     Send    ine   Tour   book   on   raising  pigs. 

*    cattle  and  bunk**  on  yeasl-femU'iiteU  feeds. 
m 

S  I  ]  Send  me  your  book  on  raising  poultry  on 
'  ycast-fenuented  feed*. 


Ktrret    and  Nil 
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What  Is  the  Matter  With  Purebreds? 

Former  Arizona  University 
Situation  as  Affecting  Bree 


THAT  "intensive  diversification" 
will  solve  Arizona's  agricultural 
problems  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
R.  H.  Williams,  for  nearly  nine  years 
head  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Arizona,  who 
is  now  in  California. 

"Arizona,"  said  Dr.  Williams,  "is  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  and  interesting 
development,  intensive  cultivation  of 
miialler  tracts  of  land  producing  a  great 
variety  of  crops.  The  Salt  River  Val- 
ley, for  instance,  might  support  thou- 
sands of  families  engaged  in  this  form 
of  agriculture,  similar  to  many  districts 
of  California. 

"Citrus  fruits,  cantaloupes,  grapes, 
deciduous  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
eventually  become  more  important 
than  livestock,  dairy  products,  hay,  al- 
falfa and  field  crops. 

"With  the  completion  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  projects,  which  is  certain 
to  come  in  time,  new  wealth  by  the 
millions  will  be  created.  Meanwhile 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  the 

CALIFORNIA 
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Official  Discusses  Economic 
ders  of  Registered  Animals 

dairy  industry  and  others  which  gave 
way  partially  to  the  cotton  craze.  But, 
at  that,  cotton  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  produced  last  year,  par- 
ticularly the  short  staple  varieties." 

Dr.  Williams  stated  a  number  of  Ari- 
zona cattlemen  were  turning  to  sheep, 
ojie  man  of  25  years'  experience  as  a 
beef  producer  having  announced  his  in- 
tentions of  selling  all  his  cattle  and 
going  in  for  mutton  and  wool  produc- 
tion. 

The  former  Arizona  official  decried 
the  widespread  "propaganda"  which  has 
resulted,  he  believes,  in  undue  promo- 
tion of  the  purebred  livestock  industry. 
The  disastrous  slump  in  pure  bred 
prices  and  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
this  bra'nch  of  agriculture  today  he  at- 
ui-  U  s  to  "overproinotion." 

"Common  sense  shows,"  he  asserted, 
"th;ii  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
livestock  in  America  ever  will  be  reg- 
istered. And  while  no  one  can  ques- 
tion the  value  of  improving  our  stock  by 
means  of  purebred  sires,  the  number 
of  animals  required  for  this  purpose  is 
comparatively  limited.  When  the  num- 
ber ol  purebieds  is  increased  beyond 
the  limits  of  economic  necessity,  the 
females  present  a  serious  problem. 

"l.'p  to  a  certain  point  they  may  be 
bought  and  sold  among  breeders,  but 
as  long  as  they  are  held  at  the  artifi- 
cially high  prices  which  have  become 
I'Stnlilished  foi  pure  breds,  they  cannot 
be  raised  commercially  with  profit. 
This  applies  particularly  to  beef  cattle, 
because  of  their  comparatively  slow  in- 
crease and  turn-over." 

The  purebred  livestock  question,  as 
Dr.  Williams  sees  it,  resolves  itself  into 
the.  problem  of  how  far  breeders  can 
go  in  trading  with  each  other.  As  the 
number  of  purebreds  increase,  we  can- 
not expect  to  maintain  breelers'  prices, 
Williams  insists,  because  the  consuming 
public  will  refuse  to  pay  interest  on  the 
investment. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
AMUSEMENT 

Every  Minute,  Day  and  Evening. 

THRILLS  GALORE ! 
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TRESS  Grows  Hair 
Scientifically 
and  SURELY 


You  may  h;i  v*»  triad  a  dozen  othi-r 
"tonics"  ami  failed  to  stop  dandruff, 
itching,  foiling  hair,  or  scalp  eczema, 
but   you'll  more   than   agreeably  sur- 

prised at  the  results  obtained  if  you'll 
try  TRESS.  It  not  only  eliminates  these 
troubles,  hut  IT  (5ROWS  NEW  HAIR! 
Send  25  cents  in  en  in  or  stamps  for  a 
large  sample  bottle,  sufficient  for  15 
applications,  or  (1.50  for  full-sized  bot- 
tle and  illustrated  instruction  folder  on 
"How  to  Keep  Your  Hair  Healthy  and 
Grow  New  Hair."  Address  TRESS  Lab- 
oratories, Dept.  "O,"  P.  O.  Box  1370. 
Station   "C,"   I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

Agents  »n<l  rui.vm*>*>rH:  Send  25  cents 
for  sample  bottle  and  our  Liberal  Profit 
Offer  to  Agents.  You  can  build  up  a  per- 
manent   business.     Address    Dept.  "C." 
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at  earn  feeding.  For  horses  off  feed  and 
refusing  to  eat  anything  dissolve  one 
tablespoonful  of  dry  yeast  in  warm 
water  and  forcibly  administer  it.  The 
animal  will  come  back  on  feed  in  two 
days." 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  stud  horses  die  of 
constipation,"  says  Mr.  Strayer,  trainer 
of  Peter  the  Oreat,  famous  racehorse, 
"and  only  by  feeding  yeast  was  I  able 


Kindness  Cures  Kicking 

npoO  many  p'eople  think  of  a  cow 
•*■  simply  as  a  milk  machine  and  the 
jnb  of  milking  as  a  necessary  evil.  The 
cow  recognizes  this  feeling  and  resents 
it.  which  is  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
with  cows. 

An  example  of  the  difference  between 
good  and  poor  cow  handling  was  noted 
on  an  adjoining  ranch  recently.  The 
owner  has  picked  up  half  a  dozen  cows, 
here  and  there.  One  was  bought  from 
a  family  that  did  not  like  cows.  She 
knew  it  and  became  a  bad  kicker  and 
did  not  give  as  much  milk  as  she 
should, 

The  kicking  cow  was  made  a  pot  by 
her  new  owners.  She  soon  became  so 
good  natured  that  she  i|uil  kicking  and 
enjoys  being  petted.  Her  milk  flow  has 
increased .— TULA  I :  K  KARMER. 

Feeds  Horses  Yeast 

«T ¥ ORSBfi  In  i  r  flesh  or  rundown 

1  1  condition  are  benefited  by  adding 
dry  yeast  to  the  dry  feed,"  states  a  suc- 
cessful horseman.  "For  horses  suffer- 
ing from  indigestion  or  impaction,  yeast 
gives  relief  and  restores  the  appetite 
when  tonics  and  medicines  fail.  Some 
veterinarians  use  yeast  regularly  for 
such  disorders. 

"Thoroughbreds  of  worldwide  fame 
are  given  yeast  daily  to  regulate  the 
digestive  system  and  stimulate  the  appe- 
tite. For  yearlings  apparently  lacking 
proper  development  for  their  age  yeast 
is  recommended,  as  more  nutrition  is 
extracted  from  the  feed  when  yeast  is 
used.  The  coat  is  very  much  improved 
and  the  general  vitality  of  the  animal  is 
immediately  built  up  and  noticeable  in 
three  days  after  the  first  feeding. 

"Use  one  tablespoonful  in  a  dry  feed 


to  gave  Peter  the  Great  from  the  same 
malady.  That  was  eight  years  ago  and 
so  far  ws  I  know  it  was  the  discovery  of 
the  value  of  yeast  for  horses.  It  saved 
him  when  all  had  given  up  hopes,  and  I 
used  him  for  breeding  purposes  for  four 
years  afterwards.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  yeast  functioned  and  the  ef- 
fect and  change  in  the  horse  the  next 
morning  were  hardly  believable." 


Concrete  Mangers  for  Dairy  Barns 

By  J.  D.  LONG 

Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of  California 


DAIRYMEN  who  contemplate  build- 
ing or  who  are  remodeling  their 
dairy  barns  will  be  interested  in  the 
recent  concrete  manager  standardiza- 
tion recommendation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers.  After 
careful  consideration,  the  society  ap- 
proved four  styles  of  managers.  The 
two  style.s  which  are  most  popular  and 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  general  California  conditions 
are  pictured  herewith: 

Manger  "A"  is  for  feeding  both  hay 
and  grain,  and  manger  "B"  for  grain 
only,  the  hay  to  be  fed  from  the  hay 
barn  or  the  rack  in  the  lot.  The  feed 
alle^  floor  may  be  raised  to  the  top" 
of  the  manger  in  type  "A"  by  those  who 
prefer  that  construction  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  labor  of  forking  back 
into  the  manner  the  hay  thrown  over 
by  the  COWS. 

A  device  which  will  materially  lessen 
this  activity  of  the  cows,  however,  is 
a  one-half  inch  galvanized  iron  pipe 
r.unning  lengthwise  and  about  six 
inches  in  from  the  top  of  the  manger. 
Pipe  fittings  to  carry  this  pipe  should 
be  placed  when  the  concrete  is  poured, 
such  fittings  to  enter  the  manger  wall 
about  three  inches  down  from  the  top 
and  run  vertically  down  through  the 
manger  side  for  reinforcing.  Such  a  de- 
vice may  be  installed  in  old  concrete 
mangers  by  drilling  out  the  holes  to 
install  the  fittings,  spacing  the  fittings 
four  or  six  feet  along  the  manger. 

Plan  "C"  gives  the  dimensions  for 
making  a  template  for  securing  the 
correct  curve  for  the  manger.  The  plan 
gives  the  dimensions  for  both  types  of 
mangers,  the  32-inch  width  being  for 
type  "A"  and  the  20-inch  width  for 
type  "B." 

Should  the  dairyman  have  high 
priced  animals  it  is  suggested  that 
concrete  walls  hi-  built  in  the  manger 
between  each  set  of  stanchions,  as  they 
tend  to  prevent  spread  of  disease  by 
feed  thrown  from  one  animal  to  the 
other.  For  the  same  reason  individual 
drinking  bowls  should  be  placed  at 
each  stanchion  rather  than  running 
the  water  through  the  manger. 

Any  dairyman  or  other  rancher  who 


is  having  trouble  with  construction  or 
farm  building  problems  may  write  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
University  of  California,  Davis,  for  ad- 
vice and  assistant*.  This  service  in- 
cludes blue  print  plans  of  representa- 
tive types  of  farm  buildings  designed 
for  California  conditions  which  may 
be  borrowed  free  of  cost  f:om  the  Di- 
vision of  Agricultural  Extension.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  by  res- 
idents of  the  State. 


( roats  Displace  Cow 


FOR  a  fruit  ranch  a  few  milk  goats 
beat  a  family  cow  by  a  big  margin, 
according  to  C.  L.  McMillan,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Visalia  Orchard  Com- 
pany. Tulare  County.  Goats  are  easy  to 
keep  and  feed  and  when  one  or  two  are 
dry  the  others  are  giving  milk,  but  when 
a  cow  is  kept  the  family  get  little  or 
no  milk  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months 
in  the  year  in  most  caeies. 

Eight  goats  can  be  kept  with  the  feed 
and  care  one  cow  will  need.  Provided 
goats  have  some  grain,  goats  will  get 
rid  of  a  lot  ot  roughage  that  a  cow 
will  not  eat. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  goats  is 
that  they  can  join  the  auto  party  on  a 
trip  to  the  mountains  for  a  vacation  and 
supply  milk  for  the  crowd.  When  the 
McMillans  go  camping  a  crate  is  tied 
on  each  runningboard  and  a  nanny  in 
full  milk  is  put  in  each  crate.  A  small 
sack  of  ground  grain  provides  rich  feed 
for  quite  a  period,  and  the  animals 
easily  get  enough  rough  fodder  around 
the  camp  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Many  fruit  growers  do   not   keep  a 


cow.  They  would  find  four  or  five  milk 
goats  a  fine  source  of  milk  both  at 
home  and  while  camping  in  the  hills. — 

TULARE  FARMER. 


TRACTOR  TRACKS  WIDENED 

A  Sacramento  tractor  and  implement 
dealer  has  accommodated  loci  bean 
growers  by  widening  the  tracks  ot  a 
small  track-layer  18  inches  to  fit  the 
rows. 


Iron  in  Comfort/ 


-  A  Do  your  ironing  on  jour  vara  w 
^O^M  in  the  »b&d«  of  •  tree  with  thn 
lS\  Coleman  Self-B—ting  trim.  Com- 
<i)  ptom  In  lUetf  S**m  rvax  Um,  r*m 
P    •treaflh.  r<W  c  lolhaa, 

Coleman 
Self  Heatintj  Iron 


on  i  few  cents  worth  of 
'  U*kH  own  ni  from  com 
.motor  raeoline.  Clean 
\eafe.   Bimpla  and  eaey  to 
y,  wwfffl  TODAY  tm  Wrm  ear 
and  liberal   latrW—  hW  0 
Addraaa  Doan  OD-I 

I  Coftnui  Lamp  com 
JJ1  1*.  Lai  nvman 


i  Ironlnw 

4  fnoC 


Is  What  Makes  "Contented  Cows"  Contented! 


Carnation  Stock  Farm,  at  Tolt,  Washington,  Is  only 
one  of  the  many  great  Dairy  Farms  In  this  country 
where  pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  diet.  It  keeps  "Contented  Cows"  contented — 
makes  them  give  more  milk- — improves  their  health. 
Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  will  make  yomr  cows 


"Contented,"  too,  tor  it  stimulates  the  appetlla.  Ion, 
yourself,  will  be  more  contented  beeaoae  tt  taoraaaaa 
the  milk  flow,  while  reducing  toed  bfHa 

It  to  Imported  direct  from  Hawaii  and  sold  direct  to 
yon  for  practically  on*  half  the  coat  of  hay. 
profit  by  using  tt 


TON  PRICES — F.    O.    B.    CROCKETT,    OR   LOB   ANGBLDfl    HARBOR,    CALIFOJUna.      Writ*    (or     dxllvxrvd  prlree 


TANK  CARS,  $11.00 


CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS,  $20.00    L  C  L  IN  BARRELS, 


Booklet  A4  describe*  haw  others  are  feed  In*  Molasses  with  great  euccea*.    Write  far  1L    It's  FRBM. 


G1S  First  National  Bank  Blag. 

23— (1         .   _J2. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


ITJfiTTST  19,  1923 
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Without  Stingers 
By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


f; 


J.  D    BIXBY  SR. 

Cnulrlliullng  Editor 


KINZIE   SUFFERS   HEAVY  LOSS 
Charles  Kinzie  of  Arlington  re- 
cently had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his. 

fine  ho  iey  house  by 
lire.     Kin/if  is  one 
J:  -    ''<!<:-■%  of     I  lie  prominent 

■K/illk         i         keepers  of  liiv- 

'  ersi  l'-   County,  and 

\  mM>.  ttie  house  contained 
complete  equipment 
for  his  work,  as  well 
as  a  very  .large  col- 
lection of  nectar- 
producing  pressed 
flowers,  showcases, 
honey  samples,  etc., 
the  result  of  years 
of  labor. "  For  many 
years  Kinzie  has 
been  a  noted  ex- 
hibitor of  apiarian 
products  at  the 
county  fairs,  and  his  collection  of  plants 
Wlil  be  especially  missed. 

VEW  CROP  IS  IN  DEMAND 

*~  Nearly  all  the  small  crop  of  new 
orange  blossom  honey  already  has  been 
picked  up  by  bottlers  for  retail  use. 

FRUIT  CROP  AFFECTS  HONEY  DE- 
t*  MAND- — Abundance  of  fruit  has  a 
noticeable  effect  on  the  consumption 
of  honey.  When  a  Slate  or  section  has 
a  large  fruit  crop,  much  less  honey  is 
called  for. 

LJONEY  WITH  A  "KICK" 

Several  would-be  manufacturers  of 
honey  vinegar  have  found  themselves 
in  trouble  when  they  bumped  up  against 
the  State  liquor  law.  A  $2000  bond  is 
required  from  every  vinegar  maker. 

11/HAT  IS  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMP- 
"  *  TION? — We  have  a  pretty  accu- 
rate idea  of  per  capita  consumption  of 
sugar,  but  owing  to  the  scattered  man- 
ner of  production,  no  per  capita  figures 
on  honey.  But  whate\er  it  is,  no  doubt 
it  can  be  increased  materially. 

DEW  ARE  THE  BEE  MOTH 

"  The  bee  moth  will  be  at  its  worst 
for  the  next  three  months.  If  you  can- 
not keep  your  spare  combs  on  good, 
strong  colonies,  sulphur  them  at  least 
Once  a  month.  Be  very  careful  in  using 
bi-su)phide  of  carbon  for  this  purpose; 
it  is  very  explosive.  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors had  a  disastrous  fire. 

\X7H1TE  CLOVER  REGIONS  PROM- 
¥Y  ISE  HEAVY  CROP  — The  white 
clover  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  .Moun- 
tains bid  fair  to  harvest  an  excellent 
crop  of  clover  honey,  while  owing  to 
lack  of  winter  rains,  California  will 
have  one  of  the  lightest  crops  in  her 
history.  Alfalfa  and  star  thistle  seem 
to  be  the  only  available  sources  of  late 
honey,  wild  buckwheat  being  badly 
dried  up. 

VALUABLE  NEW  INVENTION  PER- 
v  FECTED — An  electric  wire  em- 
bedder  for  fastening  the  foundation  in 
wired  frames  recently  has  been  invented 
by  an  Orange  County  apiarist.  It  is  so 
practical  and  efficient  that  the  A.  I. 
Boot  Company  will  manufacture  it  and 
place  it  on  the  market  soon.  It  is  rapid 
and  thorough  in  its  work  and  equipped 
with  a  transformer  so  that  it  may  be 
attached  to  the  house. light  or  the  auto 
.  battery  or  any  other  common  source  of 
electricity. 

1EAVE  WEAK  COLONIES  ALONE 

*"■  In  the  midst  of  an  extended  drouth 
like  the  present  is  no  time  to  tinker 
with  colonies  that  are  weak  or  below 
par  from  any  cause.  If  diseased  in  any 
way,  destroy  the  bees  and  melt  up  the 
-combs.  If  merely  weak,  unite  two  or 
three,  retaining  the  best  queen  and  con- 
centrating the  stores  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  one  colony.  If  a  colony  is  found 
queenless,  unite  it  with  a  normal  col- 
ony. Don't  waste  time  and  money  in 
the  effort  to  introduce  a  new  queen. 
Such  attempts  usually  result  in  failure, 
B  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 


MEW  COMB  FOUNDATION  SUC- 
A^  CESSFUL— The  3-ply  comb  foun- 
dation recently  offered  to  bee  keepers 
bids  fair  to  be  an  important  saving  in 
the  use  of  natural  beeswax.  The  cen- 
tral sheet  is  of  cheap  vegetable  wax,  on 
Which  la  impressed  the  form  of  the  base 
at  the  cell;  it  la  covered  on  each  side 
%TT  a  sheet  of  pure  beeswax.  No  min- 
eral wax  of  any  kind  is  used  in  its  con- 
struction. 

The  main  effect  of  the  Invention  was 
to  obtain  a  sheet  of  foundation  which 
would  not  stretch  under  normal  heat 
conditions  and  would  not  need  wiring. 
More  than  fifty  experimental  sheets. 
With  bases  of  wood,  metaL  rubber  and 
•Cher  substance*,  were  listed  before  the 
•election  of  the  present  all  -wax  conx- 
MnaBtlon,  which  la  so  perfect  that  it  is 
sswwalbl*  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
tauural  beeswax  foundation. 


How  Long  Will  the  Farm  Tractor  Last? 


A RECENT  survey  of  the  tractor  sit- 
uation involving  100  owners  brought 
out  much  information  of  general 
interest.  Thirty  owners  gave  as  the 
main  reason  for  purchasing  a  tractor 
the  fact  that  they  could  do  quicker  or 
better  work  in  seed  bed  preparation. 
Nineteen  bought  tractors  to  save  their 
men  and  horses  from  heavy  work. 
Seventeen  bought  tractors  as  a  source 
of  cheap  power;  ten  because  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, ^our  purchased  tractors  for 
public  work  or  commercial  power,  and 
two  for  orchard  cultivation  alone. 

The  general  average  age  of  100  ma- 
chines was  3.6  years,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows; Hi  were-  1-year-old  machines; 
9  were  2  years  old;  28  were  :',  years  old; 
32  were  4  years  old;  18  were  5  years 
old;  2  were  6  years  old,  and  6  were 
from  7  to  10  years  old. 

Fach  owner  was  asked  how  much 
longer  he  considered  his  tractor  would 
last.  This  figure  added  to  the  number 
of  years  already  operated  furnished  an 
estimate  on  the  life  of  tractors.  The 
average  figure  was  seven  years,  which 
corresponds  quite  closely  with  all  other 
Investigations  and  indicates  an  aver- 
age life  of  6  to  8  years. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  esti- 
mated life  of  the  tractors  studied  was 
seven  years.  Therefore,  the  annual 
run-down  or  depreciation  is  about  15 
per  cent  each  year,  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  machine.  Thus,  a  tractor  cost- 
ing $1000  will  be  charged  with  approx- 
imately $143  per  year.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact,  much  more  than  $143  is 
taken  from  the  re-sale  value"  by  the 
first  year's  operation  because  the  ma- 
chine will  then  have  to  be  offered  as 
second  hand;  but  over  a  period  of  years 


it  has  been  found  reasonable  to  take 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  at  the  end 
of  each  season  for  depreciation. 

TEditiir  s  Note — Records  of  tractor  manu- 
facturers' show  that  many  machines  have 
been  operated  for  from  ten  to  tweijty  years  ] 
Of  the  'various  conclusions  reached 
by  the  investigators,  the  following  ad- 
vantages of  power  farming  are  per- 
haps most  interesting: 

1.  The  number  of  work  animals  will  be 

reduced. 

2.  There  will  be  a  saving  of  man  labor. 

3.  The  field  work  can  be  done  at  the 

most  opportune  time. 

4.  The  number  ef  acres  of  the  principal 

crops  may  be  increased. 
".  .More  time  will  be  available  for  live 

stock  and.,  cash  Crop  enterprises. 
6.  The  tractor  may  be  used  for  custom 

work. 


p'ended  by  wire  hangers  that  lean  to- 
wards a  large  mortise  in  the  keeper- 
post,  so  the  bolt  swings  into  place  of  its 
own  weight  when  the  gate  goes  shut. 
This  bolt  holds  the  swing  end  of  the 


Livestock  Gate 

\\ J  K  have  a  gate  at  the  barnyard  en- 
™  ■  trance  to  the  stock  lane  that  ht\s 
done  good  service  for  several  years. 

It  is  balanced  by  a  box  of  stones  on 
the  hinge  end  of  a  4  by  4  inch  wooden 
beam  that  extends  fore  and  aft  as 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

These  is  a  double  fastener  to  hold  the 
gate  shut.  The  long  wooden  bolt  is  sus- 


gate  down  when  a  tricky  hog  tries  to 
lift  it.  The  bottom  hinge  and  the  box 
of  stones  take  care  of  the  heel  post. 

When  we  have  wild  cattle  or  mules  in 
the  yard  we  put  the  iron  pin  through 
the  forward  end  of  the  gate  bar  as 
shown.  Because  the  hinge  bolt  is  not 
plumb  over  the  lower  hinge,  the  gate 
swings  open  and  stays  open  until  w<3 
push  it  shut  so  we  can  drive  the  last  of 
the  bunch  through  without  having  to 
ride  forward  to  open  the  gate  and  then 
hustle  the  stragglers. — HERBERT  A. 
SIIKARER. 


MARGARINE   MAKERS  ORGANIZE 

Forty-five  large  industrial  organiza- 
tions, with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested,  now  belong  to  the  new 
Institute  of  Margarine  Makers.  The  an- 
nual output  of  imitation  butter  in  the 
United  States  is  now  400.000,000  pounds. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

•M  I'KRIOK  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS — INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN 

The   World's  Best 

\\ rit »*  r»>r  roa-1  Inic  list  ;uid  Learn  why. 
FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


Why  tractor  owners  are 
standardizing  on'Catetpillars 


There  is  only 
one  "Caterpillar*' 
—Holt  builds  it 


HOLT 


STOCKTON.  CAUR 
PEORIA.  ILL 


Big  operators  of  tractors  are  rapidly  standardizing  on 
"Caterpillar"  power.  The  reasons  are  found  not  only  in 
the  proved  performance,  economy  and  dependability  of 
"Caterpillar"  Tractors  but  in  the  continued  interest  of  the 
Holt  organization  in  the  owners  of  its  products.  Let  one  of 
these  owners  tell  it  in  his  own  words: 

"  I  have  .never  dealt  before  with  people  who  have  mani« 
fested  such  an  interest  as  that  shown  by  your  represen- 
tatives. My  principal  trouble  with  other  companies  has 
been  their  lack  6f  interest  after  their  machine  was  sold 
and  I  have  sustained  substantial  losses  both  in  money  and 
labor  on  account  of  poor  service  rendered  by  them." 

The  Two-Ton  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  T35,  pictured  here,  is 
built  for  the  most  dependable  field  service.  Its  overhead 
valve  and  camshaft  motor,  3  speed  transmission,  accurately 
controlling  governor,  special  heat  treated  steels,  complete 
enclosure  from  dust  and  dirt,  force  feed  lubrication,  assure 
satisfactory  performance.  This  machine,  like  all  Holt  prod- 
ucts, is  backed  by  the  most  sincere  factory  service  —  the 
kind  that  makes  you  want  to  standardize  on  "  Caterpillar  " 
equipment. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  about  the  2-Ton  or  about 
the  larger  "  Caterpillar  "  Tractors,  40  h.  p.,  60  h.  p.  or  the 
big  power  "75." 


Holt 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  III. 

Lorn  Angela*      San  Francisco  Spokane) 


♦ 
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Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

~«  tmAm  n  l mm-  or  60  cetit*  a  Hue 
f«»r  four  or  more  ron»ecutive  it*«ur» 
(nt  rraer  7  words).  For  white  »»ptu*e, 
rut*    or    displuy    tyiie.    nxmt    ■»  n»m- 

 i   BoeorJtaw  to  total   *i>»re  oc-  I 

eupied   b*  u*l  vertUcmentM. 

AflvertisementH    niust    rem-h    on  I. 
iIu.vn  hefcrr  date  of  publication. 
dreM  ORCHARD  and   l'\KM.  Broad 
way   lit   lOIeventh,  I*o*  ftf  iilfH 


POULTRY 


"Nf-v 
ehick 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC  HATCH- 
ERIES.    Capacity.    ISO. 000  chick*. 
1110-2*0     erg     Leghorns.  Ancor.ua. 
Reda,  Rocka,  Minorca*.  Wyandottes. 
Rrahmaa.      Andalusians.  (Ducks, 
lurka. )       Off     every     week.  Alao 
chlcka  from   large   2-year  hens  for 
rapid   growth   Into   broilers,  fryers. 
*rs.   capons     Reduced     booked  ahead. 
»r   aaw    auch    vigor,    rapid    growth  In 
s"  1.1  N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena    Mall  only. 


CKRTIFIKD  WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY 
CHICKS  for  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
from  selected  free-range,  high  egg  producing 
breeding  flocka.  Inspected  and  accredited  by 
t  h«-  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  delivery 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  MUST  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO..  INC.,  432  Seventh  St.. 
Petaluma,  Calif.  

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  In- 
ap..  i..in  niat.-.l  with  males  having  huth^nlli 
trsimest  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
aides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeder*'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  Utility  prices 
Chanticleer  Blec.  Hatchery.  Inc..  Hay  ward.  Cal 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chin  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  eggs  per  year  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
at**  sccrt-diLed  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box    I7ti.    P.-tnluma.  Calif.  

HANSON'S  Pedigree  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  210-egg  flock  average  for  fi  years 
Over  221 -egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled in  productiontand  stamina.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemispheres  Send  for  Inter- 
est i  h»i  cat  a  log     J.  A.   Hanson.  Corvallis.  Ore. 

ORDER  SUMMER  AND  FALL  CHICKS  now. 

They  pay  White  Leg,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  Fine  lot  of  White  Leg  pullets  and 
breeding   cockerels.      Stubbe    Poultry'  Ranch 

and  Ha  I  oh  cry.  Box  67C.  Palo  Alto.  Call  f.  

PETALUMA     HATCHERY.     Accredited  by 

Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  While  Leg- 
horn chicks  every'  Monday  and  Thursday.  If 
you  want  good  fall  layers  get  chicks  in  the 
fall.     Guaranteed  safe  delivery.     Free  clrcu- 

lar     L.  W    CLARK.  Petaluma,  Calif.  

\V.   LEGHORN  Pullets  of  exceptionally  fine 

quality  from  ten  weeks  to  six  months  'of 
age.  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  chicks  at  re- 
duced prices  during  fall  months  WBIS 
FA  KM.    P.   O.    Box   .151    Petaluma.  Calif. 

B.VBY  CHICKS— All     kinds    hatching  each 
Monday.    Ducklings,  turkeve.  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,    pigeons,   rabbits      FANCIERS'  r.\ 
CHANGB.  «4*  S.  Main  St  .  Los  Angeles. 
THE   WORLD'S  four   newest   fowls  Spencer 
Turkens.    Russian    Orloffa.    Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.    Photo  booklet 
free.  Z.  T.  SPENCER.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Crut.  CaL 
FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to  COULSON  COM- 
PANY. Petaluma.  Calif. 

WILD    BLOODED    BREEDING  TURKEYS — 

Toms,  according  to  age  anil  size.  $15  and 
$25  each;  hen*.  »«  Baby  turks  .IENK1NS. 
The  Veteran.  R.  3.  Box  148.   Burbank.  Calif. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OI'R  HACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  arn- 
bltlous  farmers  a  real  opport  unity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg  .  Sacramento.  Calif 

POULTRY  and  berry  farming  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks  inten- 
sive poultry  cojsjny  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  land:  near  I«os 
Angeles  Write  for  literature.  CHARI.KS 
WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 

REAL  ESTATE — Sale  or  Exchange 

FOR  SALE  or  Each. — All  or  part  of  140  acres 
level  garden  land,  agricultural  dlst.  Subur- 
ban to  Vancouver,  B.  C.   City  water,  gre:it  fu- 
ture.   Owner,  C.  Westenhaver.  Eburne,  B.  C. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH   BUYERS   want    western   rarma.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest    price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 

^L^VE^T^rr^leri^el^ 


GUERNSEY    BULLS    for   sale   from  Califor- 
nia's   first     Federal    Accredited  Guernsey 
herd.    Last  test  June  11.    JAMES  BROWN, 
Capltola.  Calif. 

LlvE^T^CK^h^eprGoat^ 

rUKE-BIIED  TOGG  EN  BURGS  from  recently 
imported   stock.     Heavy   milkers.  Raised 
under  Ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  Can- 
yon Goat  Ranch.  Redlands.  Calif. 


LIGHTING  PLANT 


FRUIT 

RANCHES 

FOR 

SALE 

FIG  ORCHARD — 20  acrt-8 

6-year 

old  Call- 

iriyrnaa  In 

Forknex  Tract, 

6  miles 

north  of 

Kri-nno.  Dea 

1  with  owner  a 

nd  save  $150  per 

sicre.     L*.  J. 

MARIKR,    2«5  Bush 

St.  San 

Frunclftco. 

HELP 

WANTED— 

-Instruction 

FOR  SALE — Brand     new     electric  lighting 
plant   of  best   standard   make.     $160  below 

present  retail  price.  Fully  guaranteed.  In- 
stalled If  desired.  Plentv  pow.-r  f'»r  all  elec- 
trical appliances.  J.  R.  FORTH  A  M.  1548 
Third  St..  Santa  Monica. 

tanksT^ipe^n^^wIndmTlTs 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,   tanks,   pumps,  bl- 
inders, surface  Irrlgat.    Pipe,  all  sixes,  used 
'    9-in.,  cheap.    New  galv.  tanks,  all  sixes 
large  used   redwood  tanks.     DEM  M  ITT  CO., 
120  N.  Main.    Yards.  $16  Yale.  Los  Angeles. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

PAINT— BARN  and  ROOF — Highest  quality. 
$1  00  per  gal.    Guaranteed  5  years  Mitroy 

Works.  591  Pallaade  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

THE  W^ORL^^S^^EST^LADS 

Over  50  varieties.  Grown  on  decomposed 
peat  land  same  as  Holland.  Kissed  by  the 
Fog   of   the  Pacific  Ocean 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

Watsonville  Bullb  Company 

Watsonvllle.  California. 
F.  J.  CONRAD.  Proprietor. 

nursIsryVtree^^ 

WALNUT  BUDDING — 15  yrs.'  exp    at   la«t  a 
success.  Try  my  new  method;  be  convinced. 
Particulars  and  natural  cut  explaining  meth- 
od.  $2.     Refs     W.  A.  BARNETT,  Vacaville 

Prize  Fruit  Grower 

PAUL  H.  STETJDE.  California's  cham- 
pion town  lot  farmer,  who  prows  an 
immense  quantity  and  variety  of  fruits, 
flowers:  and  vegetables  on  one-seventh 
acre  of  land  in  Sacramento,  is  an  old 
hand  at  horticultural  work. 

"Lee  I-athrop.  Ira  Avert'  and  myself 
railed  the  meeting  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, the  largest  concern  of  its  kind 
in  the  world."  writes  Mr.  Steude.  "At 
that  time  we  were  all  living  at  New 
Castle,  Placer  County. 

"I  had  370  boxes  of  fruit  in  the  first 
car  shipped  by  the  Exchange.  Although 
I  was  struggling  to  get  a  start  on  my 
ranch  and  had  a  crop  mortgage  on  the 
fruit.  I  received  nothing  for  the  ship- 
ment and  had  to  pay  the  freight.  .Talk 
about  hard  times!  We  had  the  real 
thing  in  those  days 

"At  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  and 
the  LsfWll  and  Clarke  Exposition  at 
Portland  I  had  the  largest  deciduous 
fruit  exhibit  of  any  California  grower; 
also  the  largest  plums  at  the  Paris 
World's  Fair  and  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position at  Buffalo. 

"My  old  friend,  Frank  Wiggins,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
used  to  exhibit  the  fruit  1  grew  on  my 
Placer  County  farm.  1  have  also  co-op- 
erated with  Robert  E.  .Tones,  who  is 
doing  much  to  elevate  the  agricultural 
profession  in  California. 

"The  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  46  pictures  of  my  place 
taken  ihe  other  day.  I  gave  them  a 
large  auto  load  of  produce  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  Have  175  varieties  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  growing 
on  my  lot.  which  is  only  40  by  151  feet 
in  size.  The  other  day  I  gave  away  ten 
large  bouquets  of  flowers  for  school- 
house  decoration  and  to  my  friends. 
Twenty  more  bouquets  could  be  picked 
today. 

"f  sometimes  think  the  Lord  favors 
me  more  than  some  of  my  neighbors 
who  are  trying  to  grow  things,  yet  I 
stay  home  and  work,  while  they  go  Joy 
riding,  and  say  they  haven't  time  to 
irrigate  their  gardens.  We  have  too 
many  automobile  farmers  nowadays  and 
not  enough  of  the  kind  who  stay  at 
home  and  attend  to  business." 
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New  Caprifying  Containers 

OWNERS  of  young  Calim\  rna  fig  or- 
chards in  Tulare  County  frequently 
use  paper  sacks  in  caprlfying  their 
trees.  When  the  season  is  over  the 
sacks  are  unfit  to  be  used  again.  Car- 
tons used  in  grocery  stores  for  pickles 
and  similar  goods  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  a  cent  each,  while  the  paper 
bags  cost  nearly  half  as  much.  Com- 
pared to  paper  bags,  cartons  are  easier 
to  put  up.  look  ;is  if  they  will  last  sev- 
eral seasons,  are  much  more  convenient 
in  every  way,  and  the  difference  in 
cost  between  the  two  is  small.  Perma- 
nent wire  baskets,  however,  may  prove 
best  in  the  long  run.  —  TULARE 
FARMER.  - 


CALIFORNIA  TO  SHELL  ALMONDS 
Taking  advantage  of  the  tariff  on 
h'  llcd  almonds,  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  is  for  the  first  time 
entering  the  shelled  almond  market, 
which  receives  *0  per  cent  of  the 
almond  money  spent  in  the  United 
States. 


Santa  Clara  Sh 

CANNING  prices  for  1923  cherry  crop 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  were  so 
low  that  growers  felt  pretty  blue. 
Canning  and  drying  prices  for  apricots 
also  were  very  unsatisfactory.  On  hard- 
ists  turned  to  fresh  fruit  shipments  and 
carloads  of  cherries  were  sold  in  the 
East  at  higher  prices  than  Santa  Clara 
cherries  ever  before  have  brought. 
Verily,  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

Two  men  living  side  by  side  had  each 
a  few  house-yard  cherry  trees.  One  man 
either  gave  his  fruit  to  friends  or  sold 
it  for  a  few  cents  a  pound  to  get  rid 
of  It.  The  other  picked  15  small  lug 
boxes  of  fruit  weighing  16  pounds  each, 
and  sent  them  to  New  York  through  a 
dealer.  The  car  in  which  the  fruit  was 
shipped  sold  for  less  than  some  other 
cars,  but  the  statement  received  from 
the  shipper  was  very  satisfactory,  as 
follows: 

i-reight  and  refrigeration  $12.68 

Loading   45 

Precooling  7S 

( 'ommission  at  7%   4.10 

Total  expense  $17.** 

Selling  price   58.50 

Net  to  grower   30.52 

This  small  consignment  netted  17 
cents  per  pound.  There  were  no  packing 
charges,  as  the  cherries  were  shipped 
loose  in  lug  boxes.  The  cherries  were 
Bings.    The  whole  car  sold  for  $5077. 

The  explanation  of  these  high  prices 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Santa  Clara 


ips  Fresh  Fruit 

cherries  are  large  and  of  fine  appea 

ance    and    quality,    much  superior 
earlier  cherries  that  usually  sell  at 
high  price  because  they  are  early. 

Moreover,  instead  of  being  picked 
little  green,  in  order  to  carry  well,  t 
fruit   was  gathered  tree  ripe,  in  idei 
condition  for  eating,  then  pre-cooled 
shipped  by  express  under  refrigera 
.  reaching  the  market  quickly  and  ii 
best  possible  condition. 

Low  apricot  prices  also  forced  aj 
growers  to  make  fresh  Eastern  shi( 
ments.  The  only  shipping  apricots  fro 
California  came  from  early  district 
where  the  fruit  is  inferior  to  Santa  I'l.tra 
apricots,  both  in  appearance  and  quality. 
Much  of  the  apricot  shipping  was  dotal 
by  the  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  a 
corporation  com|>osed  of  apricot  grow- 
ers of  the  central  coast  counties. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  ship- 
ment of  100  tars  from  Mountain  View,' 
100   from    I  1 1. Ilister  and  300   from  San 
Jose. 

The  advantages  of  these  shipments 
were  the  superior  quality  of  fruit.  doe  to 
picking  when  ripe,  pre-cooling  and  re- 
frigerated cars,  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  apricots  were  large,  beautiful  and 
delicious.  These  California  apricots  ar- 
rived on  the  Eastern  market  at  the  name 
time  Georgia  peaches  were  being  SOU, 
the  first  time  this  ever  occurred  Pre- 
liminary shipments  of  Oakley  apricots, 
smaller  and  greener  than  Santa  'lata 
fruit,  netted  growers  $70  per  ton.-  D,  J. 
WHITNEY. 


Fighting  Farm  Thieves  Effectively 


IN  ye  olden  days,  when  a  farmer 
thought  of  thieves  his  mind  turned 
to  cattle  rustlers,  boys  in  a  watermelon 
patch  or  a  darkey  looting  a  hen  roost. 
The  twentieth  century  California  fanner 
is  forced,  however,  to  protect  his  orange 
and  other  orchards  from  hungry  ho- 
boes, his  family  tar  from  auto  thieves 
and  his  purebred  poultry  from  lovers  of 
fragrant  tried  chicken.  Auto  insurance 
takes  care  of  his  car.  bttt  farm  crops 
are  not  always  so  protected. 

A  unique  robber  alarm  is  used  by  A. 
F.  Rideout.  Whittier  avocado  grower 
and  nurseryman,  to  protect  his  luscious 
Lyons  from  those  who  are  tempted  to 
act  on  the  suggestion  that  "stolen  fruits 
are  the  sweetest."  Cow  and  sheep  bells 
are  hung  In  trees  where  the  fruit  is 
especially  large  and  plentiful.  Strings 
are  attached  to  the  bells  and  run  to 
strategic  positions.  The  unexpected 
noise  of  the  bells  usually  frightens  the 
thieves  away  before  they  have  done  any 
damage.  — 

George  England,  the  big  Ingle  wood 
poultryman,  keeps  a  large  white  bull 
dog.  of  irritable  disposition  and  iras- 
cible temper,  to  protect  his  valuable 
flocks  at  night.  The  sudden  appearance 
in  the  darkness  of  this  savage  and 
ghostly  appearing  canine  never  fails  to 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  would-be 
chicken  thieves. 

Hoover  Brothers  of  Pomona  also  use 
a  dog  to  protect  their  hens  and  pigeons. 
The  animal  is  chained  to  a  long  wire 
running  along  the  front  laying  house,  a 
ring  enabling  the  chain  to  slip  along 
the  wire  as  the  dog  runs  after  the  mar- 
auder. 


Success  in  Sonoma 

AN  extra  fine  crop- of  Imperial  prunes 
is  ripening  on  the  32-acre  orchard 
owned  by  J.  F.  Phares,  in  the  Dry  Creek 
district'.  Sonoma  Connty.  Fruit  from 
this  orchard  sold  for  $400  a  ton  last 
year.  Twenty-five  tons  of  Zinfandel 
grapes  brought  $7Ti  a  ton.  Mrs.  Phares 
raised  70  fine  turkeys  last  year  and  is 
doing  her  part  of  the  ranch  work. 

The  Phares'  orchard  and  vineyard 
are  located  on  what  was  formerly  a 
.part  of  the  Ware-Galloway  ranch,  the 
remainder  of  which  is  owned  by  D  D. 
Wagner,  superintendent  of  the  Prune 
Growers'  packing  house  at  Geyserville. 
— K.  R. 


Tulare  Walnuts  Pay 

THERE  are  few  larger  walnut  or- 
„  chards  in  the  State  than  the  Visa- 
lla  Orchard  Company's  in  the  Kaweah 
delta  section  of  Tulare  County.  The  soil 
is  a  rich,  moist,  sandy  loam,  and  wal- 
nuts are  well  suited  to  the  situation. 
C.  L.  McMillan,  superintendent,  givel 
the  average  yield  from  mature  trees,  12 
to  15  years,  at  approximately  a  ton  per 
acre. 

Concords  have  been  tried  and  found 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  shells  are  too  soft 
and  the  trees  blight  badly.  Eurekas 
have  not  been  tried  long  enough  to  prove 
their  merit.  The  Mayette  is  too  slow  to 
cure.  The  Franquette  Is  the  favorite 
variety. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  trees  have  broken 
to  pieces  this  summer  with  the  weight 
of  the  crop  and  on  account  of  stronger 
winds  than  usual.  They  broke  at  the 
crotch  and  mostly  went  to  pieces.  As 
the  trees  were  beginning  to  crowd,  the 
breaking  down  of  a  few  gives  more  light 
and  ground  space  for  the  rest,  thentuie 


The  Richardson  Egg  Farm.  San 
briel,  also  use  dogs  to  chase  a 
chicken  thieves,  who  are  warned  to  ' 
ware  of  the  Dog."  Elec  tric  alarm  I 
connected  with  the  doors  of  the  pot 
houses  serve  to  give  nam  in?  trf 
approach  of  robbers.  The  Mission  V 
Poultrymen's  Protective  Association 
organized  by  egg  men  In  that  regio 
combat  chicken  thieves. 

Many  orange  groves  are  placa 
with  warnings  against  those  who 
be  tempted  to  steal  the  beautiful  ga 
globes  of  nectar.  An  Oregon  re 
grower  keeps  two  old  men,  armed 
shotguns.  In  his  patch  day  and  r 
during  the  harvest  season.  These  gti 
are  provided  with  tents,  in  whirh 
found  cooking  and  sleeping  ■«■< 
modatlons. — O.  H.  B. 
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Mr    McMillan  hardly  regrets  the  loss. 

For  somethini:  over  a  year  alfrtlfs  has 
been  grown  in  the  on-hard  without  eiv- 
ing  any  signs  of  either  helping  or  hurt- 
ing the  trees.  Big  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced. -D.  J  W. 


Lemon  Planting  Mistakes 

AN  illustration  of  how  necessary  it  Is 
to  know  farming  essentials  in  given 
by  the  experience  of  a  small  citrus 
grower  in  Tulare  County.  Lemons  are 
the  main  crop.  The  owner  was  a.  new 
comer  and  contracted  Ihe  plant iiag  work. 
Allhouirh  Ijshons  are  the  standard 
fc-mon  variety  for  this  district,  he  trsik 
a  chance  at  get 'jug  a  summer  erne  by 
Planting  part  of  his  orchard  to  Villa 
Francas.  The  variety  has  proved  un- 
suitable to  the  county  and  that  part 
of  his  o' chard  is  not  worth  much 

The  man  who  contracted  to  pi  unt  the, 
plaoa  bought  some  of  the  other  trees 
Jap  nuseryi'ian  who  used  trl- 
seedlings,    which   dwarf  est  the 
i  them  *<>  badly  that  that  pari  of 
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the  orchard  1 
several  years, 
of  the  nurser 
the  time  and 

If  the  stand 
had  been  plan 
taking  a  eha 
and    it  the 
bought  from  a  reputable  n 
the  whole  plaue  would  now 
lug  well  and  a  money  maker. 
FAKJJEU. 
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BIG  INCREASE  IN  GRAPE  CROP 
The  1913  California  grape  crop  will 
be  4000  car  load*  larger  thnu  the  1I2» 
crop,  according  to  estimates  soade  by 
the  United  Male*  Dei>ai'lme»it  i*t  Ag- 
riculture. 
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Farming  Five  Acres  Intensively 

City  Man  Makes  Good  Living  on  Small  Tract  and 
Enjoys  Country  Life — Berries  Yield  Big  Crops 


By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


tHAT  city  man  won't  last  long 
in  the  fanning  same,"  prw- 
„  dieted  the  neighbors  of  L.  E. 
Wallace  when  he  started  to  develop  a 
five -acre  tract  near  Riverside  a  few 
years  ago.  "Why?  Because  he's  not  a 
real  dirt  farmer,  but  what  you  might 
cull  a  'book  farmer.'  He's  got  a  lot  of 
finr  theories,  but  they  won't  work  out 
in  prat  lice.    Wait  anil  see!" 

And   so   they    waited,    the    real  dirt 
farmers  who  were  en«a?ed  in  similar 
work.   At  the  end  of  two  years.  Wallace 
•was  the  only  one  who  was  making  all 
his  living  on  his  acreage,  the  others  be- 
ing foreed  to  supplement  their  agrinil- 
.  tur  . I  activities  with  working  for  wages. 
"  A  few  years  later  a  local  paper  devoted 
two   columns  to  a  description   of  the 
Harming  methods  of  erstwhile  urbanite. 
whose  place  was  said  to  be  "The  lest 
paying    five-acre    ranch    in  Riverside 
f  County." 

"  Mr.  Wall  ice.  who  is  now  cultivating  a 
I  tract  of  similar  size  in  Los  Angeles 
►County,  was  asked  where  he  obtained 

his  agricultural  ideas. 

E  "Prom  a  man  at  San  Diego  who  was 
demonstrating  the  possibilfties  of  small 
tract  farming,"  he  replied. •  "Good  use 
'  also  was  made  of  farm  papers,  agricul- 
tural bulletins  and  the  experience  of 
successful  growers  who  were  operating 
under  similar  conditions.  Farm  work 
was  approached  with  an  open  mind,  un- 
hindered by  prejudices  or  preconceived 
ideas.  My  mottoes  are.  Diversify,  Be 
intense,  Make  every  move  count." 

CIVRS  UP  SRDKMTART  WORK 

I  Because  of  failing  health,  Wallace  was 
forced  to  give  up  sedentary  work  eight 
years  ago.    He  left  the  office  of  deputy 

\  surveyor  of  Los  Angeles  County,  where 

i  he  did  much  valuable  map  making  and 
other  similar  work.     A  five-acre  tract 

\  near  Kan  Diego  was  farmed  only  eight 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
lam    had  to  be  sold,  b.-cause  ot  financial 

'  complications  over  which  the  owner  had 
no  control. 

Riverside  County  weather  proved  too 
hot  for  the  Wallace  family,  which  three 
years  ago  located  on  a  five-acre  tract 
bordering  Huntington  Drive,  between 
Arcadia  and  Monrovia.  Almost  con- 
stantly cool  breezes  blow  from  the  ocean 
up  I  he  San  Gabriel  Valley  into  a  nearby 

■"•mountain  canyon. 

The  new  neighbors  repeated  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  old  ones,  with  variations. 

1  "He  might  have  succeeded  in  Riverside 
bounty,  but  he  can't  do  it  here,  because 
his  hind  is  no  good.  A  man  who  tries  to 
Riake  a  living    farming    fix  e     acres  of 

I  Bandy  soil,  lacking  in-  humus  and  nitro- 

t'gpri  and  only  two  feet  deep,  underlaid 

■  ■with  loose  rocks*-which  hold  water  like 

Sieve — is  foreordained  to  failure." 
|    Pessimistic  persons  likewise  pointed 
E  to  the  rubbish  which  deeply  co\  en  d  otf" 

•  acre  of  the  newcomer's  land.    It  would 

■  cost  more  to  move  this  junk,  they  de- 
I  elated,  than  the  land  was  worth.  The 

•  former  surveyor  knew  something  of  the 
'  Value  of  rights-of-way,  however.  See- 
L  ing  the  city  dads  of  Monrovia,  who  were 
1  responsible  for  the  rubbish,  Wallace  nr- 
f  ranged  to  have  the  latter  removed  in 
I. exchinge  for  a  small  strip  of  ground 

■  which  might  at  some  future  time  be 
I  used  for  street  purposes. 

TRANSFORMS  RAW  LAND 

After  three  years,  history  is  repeating 
|  itself  and  nearby  residents  are  begin- 
I  nuig  to  marvel  at  the  transformation 
I  which  has  been  wrought  upon  one  of  the 
most  unpromising  pieces  of  land  in  that 
\  district,  although  the  work  of  improve- 
r  ment  was  halted  when  only  well  begun, 
I  due  to  an  accident  which  Mr.  Wallace 
f  suffered  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is 
F  still  "running  on  one  bell,"  marking 
P  time,  as  it  were,  until  his  full  strength 
t  returns. 

•lust  how  would  you,  gentle  reader,  go 
•  •"..in  developing  a  five-acre  tract,  tin- 
der similar  circumstances?  Would  you 
,  be  led  astray  by  the  siren  song  of  the 
t  bonanza  crop  enthusiast,  who  paints  in 
I  glowing  colors  the  possible  profits  from 
L  poultry,  prunes  or  persimmons?  Wal- 
|  lace  is  one  of  these  canny  Scotch  in- 
I  dHviduals  who  is  thoroughly  sold  to  the 
i  slogan,  "Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
[  basket." 

Water  for  irrigation  first  was  made 
I   available    Although  the  land  is  located 
I  on  the  very  bank  of  the  beautiful  Santa 
Anita  River,  the  city  of  Arcadia  long 
•go  appropriated  all  the  water,  which  is 
void  at  Tery  reasonable  rates.  Instead 
of  bothering  with  the  services  of  a  zan- 
,'  Joro  every  time  water  was  wanted,  Wal- 
lace decided  it  would  pay  better  to  put 
la  ft  meter,  which  cost  $85. 

CONCRETE  WATER  PIPES  PAY 

Another  unusual  procedure  was  to  dis- 
place the  ordinary  iron  pipe  with  a  10- 
Inch  concrete  main.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  lot  the  water  slowly  trickle  from 


concrete  distribution  jars,  as  In  field 
irrigation,  instead  of  pouring  at  high 
pressure  through  a  small  metal  p'pe. 
The  latter  method  is  apt  to  wash  the 
soil  l.adlv.  The  entire  irrigation  system 
cost  fSS». 

Although  fruit  and  berries  were  to  be 
the  main  money  crop,  a  barn,  corral, 
hen  house  and  chicken  yards  were  built, 
in  addition  to  dwelling  house  and  ga- 
rage. While  there  was  no  fancy  con- 
struction, everything  was  m.ole  sub- 
stantial, the  floors  of  the  outbuildings 
being  of  concrete  and  the  fence  posts 
set  in  the  same  material.  A  milk  cow, 
chickens,  ducks  and  other  animals  give 
the  place  the  appearance  of  a  real  farm. 

Having  the  land,  water  and  build- 
ings, fertilizer  was  the  next  thin-7  to 
provide.  Wallace  found  this  problem 
very  simple,  since  plenty  of  cow  ma- 
nure at  $4.50  a  ton  furnished  the  solu- 
tion.   No  other  fertilizer  is  used. 

BERRIES    PROVE  PROFITABLE 

When  the  Riverside  place  was  sold 
the  owner  reserved  the  right  to  dig  up 
enoueh  berry  plants  to  set  out  a  patch 
on  his  Monrovia  tract.  The  buyer  of 
the  Riverside  tract  probably  would  not 
have  sold  the  plants,  which  most  fruit 
growers  consider  a  waste  product, 
but  they  would  have  cost  Wallace  real 
money.  This  little  deal  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  former 
town  man  watches  every  corner  around 
which  a  dollar. may  be  found  rolling. 
"A  farmer  never  makes  anything  work 
ing  with  his  hands  alone."  he  observed. 
"He  must  use  his  head." 

Berries,  tree  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 
and  nursery  stock  have  all  proved  good 
money  makers.  "Is  there  money  in 
berries?"  Wallace  seemed  surprised  at 
the  question.  "Why.  we'll  pick  between 
$100  and  $500  worth  of  them  from  an 
acre  of  young  vines  this  year.  We  are 
selling  $75  worth  a  week  from  eight 
rows  of  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
hy If  of  them  planted  only  a  year  ago 
last  winter.  The  production  begins  and 
ends  with"  $25  a  week,  lasting  six  weeks. 

"The  Crandal  blackberry  is  the  best 
berry  we  have  found,"  continued  Wal- 
lace, in  reply  ^to  a  variety  uuestion 
"The  hushes  bear  enormous  crops  and 
axe  easy  to  handle.  We  train  them  up 
in  tree  form,  so  they  won't  require 
trellising.  The  new  canes  first  are 
headed  back  to  induce  branching.  The 
laterals  later  are  shortened,  to  make 
them  stocky.  Sometimes  the  crop  is  so 
heavy  we  put  a  board  under  the  bushes, 
with  a  prop  nailed  at  either  end. 

TESTING   NEW  VARIETIES 

"We  also  grow  the  Cory  Thornless 
and  the  Himalaya.  The  latter  is  the 
kind  amateurs  begin  with,  because  it 
grows  so  vigorously — all  you  need  to 
do  is  to  stick  the  plants  in  the  ground. 
The  fruit  is  not  first-class,  however, 
being  mainly  valuable  for  jam,  while, 
the  vines  grow  so  coarse  and  rampant 
that  they  are  hard  to  control.  The  Cory 
is  ■  large,  fine  berry,  but  is  too  soft  for 
shipping  and  when  the  weather  is  very 
hot  they  are  apt  to  dry  up  on  the  vines. 
The  St.  Regis  Everbearing  red  rasp- 
berry hears  almost  continuous  crops  of 
good  fruit." 

The  La  France  is  a  new  everbearing 
raspberry  of  great  promise  being  tested. 
The  Progressive  Everbearing  strawberry 
also  is  considered  very  valuable.  From 
200  plants  set  last  winter  4>£  quarts  of 
berries  were  being  gathered  every  other 
day.  A  new  plant  which  had  started 
at  the  end  of  a  runner  was  already 
fruiting,  five  months  after  the  parent 
plant  was  set.  This  is  the  record  for 
precocious  production,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware. 

Instead  of  planting  strawberries  in  a 
row  and  letting  the  water  run  in  a  ditch 
alongside,  Wallace  puts  them  in  beds 
about  10  feet  wide  and  makes  the  water 
zigzag  back  and  forth  between  the 
plants,  which  results  in  thoroughly 
soaking  the  soil. 

In  nursery  rows  there  are  grape  cut- 
tings, young  fig  seedlings  and  various 
other  plants.  "We  have  an  advantage 
over  San  Joaquin  Valley  growers,"  Wal- 
lace explained,  "because  all  grape  vines 
imported  from  that  district  have  to  be 
dipped,  which  kills  a  good  many." 

HOW  PRODUCTS  ARE  SOLD 

In  a  lath  house  many  potted  plants 
await  customers.  "People  stop  to  buy 
berries  and  remain  to  look  at  the  flow- 
ers, many  of  which  find  customers  in 
this  manner,"  related  Wallace.  "The 
fruit  business  helps  sell  nursery  stock 
and  vegetables.  Our  location  on  a  main 
traveled  road  is  a  great  help  in  market- 
ing. We  never  have  to  hunt  for  buyers 
or  deliver  fruit.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  put  out  a  sign  and  be  ready  with 
the  goods." 

A  young  orchard  of  mixed  fruits  and 
nuts  is  being  developed,  with  vegetables 
grown  between  the  rows.  Asparagus 


and  rhubarb  are  among  lb"  permanent 
and  profitable  garden  plantings. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  even  the  smallest  opportuni- 
ties: Several  switch  s  were  picked  up 
under  a  weeping  willow  tree  which  a 
neighbor  had  been  pruning  and  the  cut- 
tings planted.  Next  ye.ir/he.e  will  be 
some  beautiful  young  trees  to  sell. 
Sprouts  coming  up  around  a  syringa 
bush  will  be  dug  up.  trans  panted  and 
late*  sold.  Surplus  blackberry  plants 
were  set  clos  ■  together  in  a  small  bed, 
from  which  a  great  number  of  young 
plants  hp  dug  every  fall,  none  bein^ 
allowed  to  grow  into  bushes  the  follow- 
ing season.  Many  plants  also  are  dug 
between  rows  of  fruiting  trees. 

HIRES  NO  OUTSIDE  HELP 

There  is  no  expense  for  hired  help, 
all  the  work  Ijeing  done  in  the  family, 
the  other  members  of  which  find  coun- 
try life  pleasant,  with  its  many  activi- 
ties and  duties. 

In  contrast  to  Wallace's  successful 
methods,  a  neighl  or  vainly  is  endeavor- 
ing to  make  money  growing  oranges,  al- 
though the  location  is  unsuiled  to  citrus 
fruits.  The  expense  of  his  grove  hist 
year  was  said  to  be  $125;  receipts.  $17. 

"Glenorchy  Garden  and  Nursery." 
reads  a  large  and  handsome  sign  in 
front  of  the  Wallace  place.  This  and 
many  well  painted  variety  signs  are 
evidence  of  the  proprietor's  skill  with 
brush  and  pencil. 

A  number  of  larsse  oak  trees  excited 
the  visitor's  curiosity,  because  they  ap 


peared  to  be  an  exc-plion  to  the  Wal- 
lace rule  that  every  growing  thing 
shorild  earn  money.  Attention  was  di- 
rected to  a  curved  roadway,  boarded 
with  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
oth  r  landscape  work. 

"Our  plantings  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  accommodating  a  possible 
wealthy  buyer  who  might  take  a  fancy 
to  our  place  and  wish  to  buy  it  for  a 
country  estate."  explained  Wallace. 
"Mi  an  while,  we  are  sitting  tight,  enjoy- 
ing life  and  making  money." 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  ARIZONA 

Test  plots  of  sugar  beets  are  being 
grown  in  Cochise  County.  Ariz.,  this 
year.  A  toial  of  lti5  acres  has  been 
planted.  

v    »  Wce4a  K.«>t 
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^l^P  WEEDICATOR 


•sin  It  SHOT" 


Why  let  noxious  weeds  sap  your 
noil  Mn  I  your  pocketbook?  Weedt- 
cat  or  ■  Sloir  Shot"  is  sure  Heath  to 
morning  glories.  Canadian  thistle, 
and  all  anxious  plant  life.  Sprayed 
on  vvciil  lops  it  kills  roots,  branch 
ancl  seeds.  Write  today  for  free 
advice  on  your  weed  problems,  or 
lor  the  name  and  address  of  our 
distributor   tn   ynur  county. 

WKKIHCATOK   WMMB  CO.. 
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The 
truth 
about  the  Yuba 

If  you  have  learned  that  the 
publications  of  conservative 
firms  DO  tell  the  truth,  you 
can  learn  about  the  YUBA 
BALL  TREAD  tractor  from 
the  catalog. 

If  you  are  technically  trained 
or  have  an  eye  for  a  worthy 
mechanism,  you  have  only  to 
see  the  YUBA  to  admire  it. 

If  you  are  critical  and  conser- 
vative, or  of  an  inquiring 
mind,  you  will  decide  first  to 
find  out  how  the  YUB  Aserves 
its  present  owners. 

And  because  YUBA  owners 
buy  another  YUBA  for  their 
second  machine  you  may  well 
buy  it  for  your  first! 

YflBfl  PR0DUCTSQ 

DEALERS  AND  BRANCHES  IN  ALL 

principal  cvnes 


RODEBILDER 

Models 
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Formal  Lawn  and  Back  Yard  Jungle 


i 


[Editor's  Vtote — This  Is  one  of  u  series  of 
articles  prepared  especially  for  tins  magazine 
by  Mr.  Cornell,  a  widely  known  authority.] 

STRANGELY  enough,  the  average 
business  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  applying  system  and  logic  to  his 
work  sien.s  to  drop  these  attributes 
entirely  when  it  comes  to  planning  the 
treatment  of  his  home  grounds. 

Instead  of  wondering,  helplessly,  "what 
In  tarnation  to  plant"  and  where  to  plant 
*•  it,  he  may  solve  his 

~„,  problem  readily  by 

ssSmmm  means  of  straight- 

forward analysis 
and  a  little  study 
and  planning. 

The  average  city 
f  or  small  suburban 
home  is  of  a  stand- 
ard type  evolved  as 
the  result  of  our 
accepted  system  of 
lot  subdivision  and 
the  customary  laws 
|  of  control  for 
I  building  s  e  t  b  a  ck 
and  locition.  We 
Ralph  o.  Cornell  have,  therefore,  the 
narrow  front  yard,  the  house  filling  most 
of  the  lateral  space  of  lot,  the  back  yard 
a  mysterious  jungle! 

The  front  yard,  by  its  location,  is  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  general  public, 
and  is  often  the  cause  of  much  mental 
suffering  to  the  few  passers-by  who  are 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  respond  to  the 
good  or  bad  planting.  Obviously  this 
very  limited,  rectangular  space  can  be 
naught  but  formal,  with  the  house  be- 
hind it,  straight  sidewalk  in  front  and  a 
rigid  property  line  encroaching  upon  it 
from  either  side. 

Naturalistic  planting  is  delightful  and 
should  be  encouraged.  It  requires  a 
finer  sense  of  aesthetic  balance  and  skill 
than  the  more  obvious  and  symmetrical 
type  of  formal  planting,  but  it  also  re- 
quires a  greater  area  that  w  ill  permit 
at  least  a  partial  disassociation  from 
the  rigid  lines  and  right  angles  of  ar- 
chitecture and  limited  enclosurer  The 
mountain  cannot  be  brought  to  Mo- 
hammed. (Granting  this  formality  of 
shape  and  setting,  should  we  not  make 
the  planting  consistent? 

Because  our  front  yards  are  commonly 
open  to  the  street  and  chiefly  viewed 

Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  otl 
gas  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
I^eonard  Conow  of  San  Kran«  ■  This  great 
Invention  Is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  in  un.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
stove  Heats  ovton  and  water-back.  No 
priming,  no  i oaring,  nu  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  intense  l.eat  that  Is  regu- 
late*! at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  better.    Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  conow  burner  is  exactl) 
as  represented,  the  manu/act ut ers  agree  to 
•end  the  outfit  on  3(1  days'  trial  and  let  you 
Bee  how  it  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
\     N  U  cc    literature,    which  ex- 

plains aU. 

CONOW 
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USED  PIPE 

AND  CASING 

For  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203   Howard  Street 
San    Francisco  California 
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f  —with  the  wonderful  OTTAWA  Log-  Saw 
,  Saw.  more  than  10  men— Save  your  back  Write 
I  for  Special  OHer.    CASH  OR  EASY  TERMS. 
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By  RALPH  D.  CORNELL 

Matter  l/i  Landscape  Oardenlnu 

Jhe  street,  they  should  be  planted 
with  that  view  In  mind.  Where  space 
permits  a  front  yard  that  is  walled  or 
otherwise  screened  from  the  public 
highway,  it  is  highly  desirable  •  to  take 
advantage  of  such  possibility,  but  this 
article  is  not  concerned  with  that  par- 
ticular problem. 

FORMALITY  USUALLY  NECESSARY 

Straight  thinking  will  tell  us  that  the 
front  yard,  under  consideration,  general- 
ly will  evolve  into  a  formal  lawn.  Plant- 
ing there  will  be  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  maybe  trees,  but  it  should  be  made 
with  a  recognition  for  the  formality  of 
outline  and  restriction  of  space.  This 
planting  generally  is  best  if  riot  too  geo- 
metrically symmetrical.  The  outlines 
of  the  shrubbery  may  be  in  curving  lines 
rather  than  straight,  but  the  efteot  is 
inevitably  artificial  and  more  or  less 
formal. 

The  shrubs  should  be  placed  in  masses, 
with  accents  of  a  different  kind  of  plant 
where  such  accent  is  needed,  such  as 
the  corners  of  the  yard,  or  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  house.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  size  they  will  at- 
tain, so  that  they  may  not  grow  too 
large  for  their  position.    The  harmony- 


front  yard  Is  properly  growing  and 
fringed  with  appropriate  shrubbery, 
many  a  planter  of  the  home  grounds  has 
permitted  his  back  yard  to  conduct 
itself  most  wilfully  and  lnartisiicallv. 
Instead  of  becoming  the  holy  of  holies 
in  his  gardening,  as  it  might  well  be.  it 
becomes  the  horror  of  horrors,  and  con- 
ceals much  that  is  sinful  behind  its 
guileful  air  of  indifference.  It  Is  a  dark 
dank  jungle. 

Jungles  vary,  however,  throughout  the 
world;  so  that,  if  it  must  be  a  Jungle, 
let  it  be  an  orderly  one.    Many  people 
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the  entire  back  ynrd.  nor  permit  i 
writhe  In  the  tortures  of  unbroken  ; 
light  Plan  your  plant  groupings  so 
they  will  create  an  interesting  pla. 
light  and  shadow — so  that  they  will 
interesting  relief  of  high  follace  ma 
in  contrast  to  low,  flat  open  spt 
Avoid  monotony.  Harmony,  carrie 
an  extreme,  becomes  monotony — h 
another  danger  In  setting  absolute  r 
for  any  procedure  in  garden  making. 
THE  UTILITY  FACTOR 
The  back  yard  usua'ly  is  called  upon 
to  serve  certain  utilitarian  functions.  It 
may  have  a  drying  space,  vegetable  area 
or  garage  court.  So  far  as  these  things 
are  essential,  they  should  be  recognized. 
Where  the  space  will 'permit,  these  d.r- 


and  grouping  of  the  different  plant  va- 
rieties should  1  be  studied.  Rules  are 
dangerous  to  give,  but  thoughtful  con- 
sideration will  lessen  the  chances  of 
misinterpretation. 

In  choosing  plants  for  this  front  yard, 
do  not  buy  the  plants  first  and  consider 
their  locations  afterward.  Do  not  go 
shopping  for  queer  or  attractive  things 
and  then  wonder  where  to  put  them, 
with  the  result  that  you  acquire  a  plant 
museum  instead  of  an  attractive  group- 
ing. 

On  the  contrary,  study  well  your  prob- 
lem, determine  the  size  and  the  color 
and  the  texture  of  the  different  plants 
that  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  effect 
you  have  decided  upon,  and  then  ask 
your  nurseryman  to  tell  you  what  plants 
will  best  suit  your  needs.  Few  women 
shop  at  random  for  odd  and  freakish 
bits,  from  which  later  to  attempt  the 
creation  of  an  attractive  gown,  and  yet 
many  of  them  go  at  the  planting  of  their 
front  yards  in  just  that  way— and  the 
men  also,  for  that  matter. 

By  the  time  the  formal  lawn  of  l lie 


glean  genuine  pleasure  from  rampant 
masses  of  foliage  and  luxuriant  growth, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  pleas- 
ure should  be  denied  them.  Fruit  tn«> 
vines,  flowers — the  many  things  com- 
mon to  a  back  yard — all  may  be  in- 
cluded. These  arrangement  will  de- 
termine their  appearance. 

The  simple  inclusion  of  a  neat  walk, 
terminating  with  a  gate,  a  seat  or  some 
other  garden  feature  in  the  garden  plan, 
often  will  drag  the  back  yard  from  the 
•  depths  of  despair  into  the  light  of  con- 
sciousness and  understanding.  A  tiny 
pool,  a  wall  fountain  or  niche,  a  bird 
bath  or  gazing  globe  may.  if  properly 
placed,  furnish  just  the  bit  of  color  and 
interest  that  is  needed  to  MAKE  the 
garden.  Flower  beds  and  color  will 
brighten  all  their  surroundings  and 
create  pleasure  for  those  who  behold, 
while  neatness,  above  all  else,  is  essen- 
tial. 

In  the  planting  of  trees  and  other 
heavy  foliage  masses,  do  not  place  them 
monotonously  nnd  unthinkingly.  Do 
not  cast  a  uniform  gloom  or  shadow  over 


Above— Good  sparing  of  trees  in 
formal  front  lawn,  but  foundation 
planting  against  house  is  weak  ami 
inadequate.  when  vines  in  fore- 
ground have  grown  sufficiently  to 
cover  fence,  the  suggestion  of  a  bar- 
tier  will  be  pleasing. 

Left — Excellent  esnmpie  of  UtHtful 
and  restrained*  planting  for  the  tiny, 
formal  front  yard.  Tall  trees  at  left 
behind  house  would  help  the  picture 
by  creating  a  background  and  skvlme 
of  foliage. 

ferent  units  should  be  recognized  an  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  and  should  be 
kept  segregated.  The  dividing  boun- 
daries may  be  no  more  than  a  vine-cov- 
ered fence  or  lattice,  a  hedge  or  a  si  rip 
of  planting,  but  they  serve  their  fun.  - 
tion. 

Recognizing  the  unity  of  these  differ- 
ent elements,  one  must  not  carry  the 
idea  to  the  point  that  will  chop  their 
design  into  fragmentary  bits — a  danger 
in  the  other  extreme.  Here  again  is 
where  the  matter  of  judgment,  of 
straight  thinking,  enters  in  to  save,  the 
design. 

The  landscape  archi^ct  Is  trained  to 
an  appreciation  of  these  values,  but  the 
home  gardener  may  do  much  to  help 
himself  by  a  careful  weighing  of  his 
problems.  Logle  often  will  tell  him  that 
certain  things  can  or  cannot  be  done. 
He  should  attempt  to  visualize  his  for- 
mal lawn  and  back  yard  jungle,  as  they 
should  be,  and  tlfen  work  toward  that 
end. 


Summer  Poultry  Culling — Dryden 


'l^HE  bulletins  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
always  contain  a  vast  amount  of  help- 
ful information.  Any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
writing  the  Division  of  Publications.  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.    Order  by  number: 

Evaporation  of  Fruits  1141 

Greenhouse  Construction 'and  heat- 
ing  1318 

Boll-Weevil  Cotton  in  Texas  1135 

Influence  of  Spacing  on  Productiv- 
ity   in    Single-Ear    and  Prolific 

Types  of  Con*  1157 

Investigations  of  Potato  Wart  llfifl 

Thp    Production   of  Cucumbers  in 
Greenhouses   1320 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 

The  University  of  California.  College 
of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  has  issued  the 
following  technical  papers.  These  have 
been  prepared  by  agricultural  authori- 
ties and  are  full  of  valuable  agricul- 
tural suggestions  and  data;  They  will 
be  sent  free  upon  request: 
Gum  Diseases  of  Citrus  Trees  in 

California   360 

Dust  and  the  Tractor  Engine  362 

Preliminary  Yield  Tables  for  Sec- 
ond-Growth   Redwood  361 

NEW  STATE  PUBLICATION 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  California  publishes  an  inter- 
esting bulletin  which  will  be  furnished 
free  by  writing  to  Sacramento: 
The  California  Grape  Situation. .  ..,  .18 


(Continued 
digest   as    well    as   space    in    which  to 
manufacture  the  eggs. 

If  culling  is  done  during  July.  Aug- 
ust and  the  first  half  of  September 
little  differentiation  need  be  made  be- 
tween the  slackers  and  the  heavy  lay- 
ers, which  are  not  laying  at  the  time 
the  test  is  made.  Later  on  In  the  year 
the  heavy,  layers  will  take  their  rest 
and  take  a  short  time  for  a  molt  and 
the  color  will  begin  to  return  to  the 
shanks,  beak  and  skin.  The  pubic 
bones  also  will  contract  slightly  when 
the  hen  stops  laying. 

Unless  the  entire  flock  has  been 
thrown  into  a  molt  by  change  in  either 
management  or  feed,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  any  hen  which  starts  her  molt 
before  September  will  not  be  a  good 
investment  and  should  be  disposed  of 
as  soon  as  possible.     The  better  the 


from  Page  3) 

layer,  the  Inter  she  should  molt. 

The  poult ryman  will  cull  his  Rock 
if  be  desires  to  make  a  bigger  finan- 
cial success  of  his  Pusimss.  The  birds 
which  do  not  pay  for  their  feed.  \ne 
and  housing  consume  profits  which 
are  made  from  tin  better  bud.  md 
must  be  done  away  with  if  the  poultry* 
man  expects  to  compete  to  the  best 
advantage    under    present  conditions. 

Not  only  will  thorough  culling  in- 
crease profits  for  the  present  season, 
but  it  will  pay  even  more  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  flock  from  year  to 
year  by  resulting  in  the  keeping  of 
birds  having  the  combination  of  fer- 
tility and  vigor.  The  chicka  raised 
from  hens  which  have  been  properly 
culled  will  be  better  and  stronger  and 
are  certain  to  make  better  production 
records   In  the  future. 
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ORCHARD   AND    FARM    SECTION    OF    THE   StWDAY  EXAMINER 


What  Do  We  Know  About  Walnut  Varieties? 


NLIKE  most  California 
fruits,  the  walnut  has  not 
been  popularized  by  stand- 
ardization of  the  pack.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  the  prod- 
uct of  seedling  trees,  most 
of  which  are  of  the  Santa 

  Barbara  soft -shell  type.  Of 

recent  years,  it  is  true,  standard  va- 
rieties have  been  planted,  and  budding 
taa  become  more  general;  but  even 
these  standard  plantings  have  been 
largely  of  the  above-named  kinds. 

The  Soft  Shell  was  originated  In  Santa 
Barbara  County  in  the  early  seventies 
by  the  late  Joseph  Sexton,  through 
chance  cross-pollination  of  hard  shell 
and  paper  shell  trees.  The  seedling 
trees  grown  from  this  original  cross- 
ing were  very  vigorous,  and  the  fruit 
guile  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  How- 
ever, It  was  soon  realized  that  certain 
Individual  trees  were  more  desirable 
than  others  growing  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Trees  budded  or  grafted  from  these 
desirable  trees'  showed  the  same  su- 
perior qualities  as  the  parents  from 
which  they  were  taken.  Accordingly 
these  desirable  trees  were  given  names 
and  became  established  as  recognized 
varieties  of  merit.  Such  were  the  Pla- 
eentia,  Perfection,  El  Monte,  Chase, 
Prolific,  and  others. 

The  Persian  or  Kaghazi  type  was  in- 
troduced early  into  California  and  one 
seedling  of  this  sort,  probably  cross- 
pollinated  with  hard  shell  pollen,  has 
»ecome  known  as  the  Eureka,  a  type 
>f  nut  somewhat  intermediate  between 
the  Soft  Shell  and  the  French. 
As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be 
Id  the  Soft  Shell  types  are  always  to 
se  recommended  for  the  Coast  coun- 
ties of  Southern  California.  Leading 
varieties  of  this  type  are  the  Placentia 
land  Eyrhardt. 

In  the  interior  valleys  and  foothill 
sections  the  Concord  and  Eureka  are 
to  be  recommended,  while  the  Fran- 


By  EUGENE  S.  KELLOGG 

8anta  Barbara  County  Horticultural. Commissioner 


quette  should  be  used  in  localities  of 
late  spring  frost. 

There  are  growing  on  the  Russell 
Rowe  property  at  Goleta,  over  20  va- 
rieties and  local  seedlings.  This  plant- 
ing is  made  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Blacks  grafted  over,  the  work  having 
been  undertaken  in  1918  and  completed 
in  1921.  While  yet  early  for  any  definite 
information  regarding  the  ultiihate 
value  of  the  several  varieties  and  seed- 
lings, certain  ones  are  of  considerable 
Interest.  There  is  great  variation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  seedlings,  in  produc- 
tion, vigor,  quality  of  nut,  and  other 
characteristics. 

In  some  cases  the  behavior  of  the 
grafted  tree  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  parent  tree  and  also  different 
from  the  same  tree  grown  in  other  lo- 
calities. It  is  shown  quite  clearly  that 
one  variety  of  walnut  may  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  one  section,  while  of 
little  value  In  another,  even  though 
the  climatic,  soil  and  cultural  condi- 
tions seem  quite  similar. 

Seeing  the  value  to  be  derived  from 
a  variety  plot  similar  to  the  one 
grown  by  Mr.  Rowe,  the  members  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  County  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  at  their  annual 
meeting  authorized  and  requested  their1 
board  of  directors  to  purchase  a 
suitable  plot  of  land  in  the  Goleta  Val- 
ley for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  va- 
rious varieties  of  walnuts,  and  also  the 
behavior  of  these  varieties  on  various 
root  stocks.  ' 

In  order  to  finance  the  project,  it 
was  planned  to  interplant  the  trees  of 
the  permanent  varieties  with  nursery 
stock.  This  stock  was  to  be  sold  and. 
In  addition,  would  assure  members  of 
obtaining  trees  of  the  best  varieties 
grown  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  where 
they  were  to  be  planted.  However, 
due  to  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the 


matter  of  reorganizing,  in  order  •  to 
take  over  this  line  of  work,  the  plan 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation. 
This  is  a  project  which  should  be  con- 
sidered by  all  'walnut  growing  sections 
of  the  State. 

Pending  more  definite  information, 
it  would  seem  advisable  in  setting  out 
a  new  orchard  to  plant  either  two  or 
four  varieties.  In  either  case,  the  trees 
should  be  so  set  as  to  permit  the  re- 
moval of  one  or  three  varieties  as  the 
case,  may  be,  so  as  to  leave  the  trees 
50  to,  60  feet  apart. 

At  the  end  of  12  .years  more  infor- 
mation may  be  at  hand  regarding  the 
desirability  of  various  varieties,  or  ex- 
perience in  the  particular  planting  will 
point  out  the  variety  best  suited  to  the 
conditions  at  hand.  In  the  interim,  the 
trees  ultimately  removed  perhaps  will 
show  a  much  greater  return  than  any 
other  crop  that  could  be  planted  on  the 
land. 

Recent  developments  in  the  study  of* 


walnut  varieties  are  of  considerable 
Interest.  During  the  past  season  the 
greater  portion  of  the  planting  In 
Northern  and  Central  California  was 
made  up  on.  the  Payne  variety.  This 
undoubtedly  Is  the  most  precocious 
of  any  type  known;  in  fact,  it  yields 
so  heavily  that  undoubtedly  it  would 
require  very  special  pruning  in  order 


Here  is  shown  un-named  tree  which  yielded  fine 
nuts  shown  in  pite .  at  center  of  three  groups. 

ossa 


'close-up"  of  tree  shown  at  top,  showing  how  successfully  seedling 
was  top-worked  onto  other  stock.   


to  attain  sufficient  and  proper  wood 
growth.  It  seems  particularly  useful, 
even  in  Southern  California  as  an  in- 
terplant or  for  top  working  on  old 
trees,  the  period  of  usefulness  of 
which  is  somewhat  limited. 

"Pride  of  Ventura"  Is  a  variety 
which  has  come  but  recently  into  gen- 
eral notice.  This  unquestionably  Is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  new 
sorts  from  Southern  California,  pro- 
vided it  will  grow  In  other  localities 
as  it  does  near  Saticoy  in  Ventura 
County.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  heavy  ylelder  of  nuts  of  high 
quality. 

The  nut  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  Eureka,  but  the  tree  when 
grown  near  the  coast,  seems  to  be 
much  more  precocious.  Bearing  .  a 
tonnage  comparable  to  varieties  of  the 
best  Soft  Shell  type,  but  surpassing 
them  in  quality,  this  tree  should  yield 
a  much  greater  net  return  per  acre. 

The  foliation  date  is  possibly  10  days 
later  than  the  other  Soft  Shells,  a 
^act  that  undoubtedly  will  render  the 
variety  less  susceptible  to  attacks  of 
blight.  It  is  stated  also  the  harvest 
season  Is  quite  short,  the  harvesting 
beginning  after  but  ending  before  that 
of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  type. 

Unquestionably  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous unplanted  acreage  in  California 
which  will  produce  walnuts  of  good 
quality.  It  appears  the  chief  limiting 
factor  is  the  occurrence  of  early  fall 
frosts,  and  particularly  late  spring 
frosts.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  varieties  the  foliation  date  of 
which  cover  a  period  from  February  to 
June,  a  variety  can  be  found  which 
will  suit  nearly  any  condition. 


Novel  Hen  House 

THE   laying  house  shown  at  th« 
left  has  covered  yards  to  protect! 
the  fowls  from  hawks.    It  was  de- 
signed by  W.  S.  Freeman  and  con- 
structed on  his  farm  near  HaywardJ 
(Alameda  County).    It  contains  five, 
rooms,  each   20x20  feet,  and  Is  of 
"semi -monitor"   type,   with   a  back' 
pitch  of  12  feet  and  front  pitch  of  8. 

The  building-  is  equipped  with  auto- 
matlc  drinking  fountains,  hoppers 
that  hold  eiRht  bass  of  mash  and 
other  conveniences  so  arranged  that 
one  man  can  care  for  1000  hens  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This 
Includes  dally  cleaning  of  dropping 
boards,  feeding,  cleaning  water  fount* 
and  collecting  eggs. 

The  nests  are.  under  the  dropping] 
boards,  entered "  from  the  rear  nnd 
opened  from  the  front.    Windows  low 
down  in  the  rear  wall  provide  light  j 
on  the  floor.    Ventilation  is  afforded 
by  means  of  windows  between  the] 
-pitches"  of  the  roof,  which  are  con-  j 
trolled  with  ropes  from  within.    Oys-  ] 
ter  shell  la  used  for  nesting  ma- 
terial.— W.  J.  D. 
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Elephants  Pull  Circus  Farm  Machines 

AN  elephant  drawing  n  plow!  An  Improbable  farm  sight,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  and  Impracticable  even  were  It  possible,  the  average  farmer 
would  declare.  On  the  ordinary  farm,  of  course,  the  farmer's  surmise  would  be 
correct,  but  on  the  550 -acre  Wallace  circus  farm,  as  It  is  called,  near  Peru,  lnd., 
it  is  an  entirely  different  story. 

•  On  this  farm  elephants  do  pull  plows  as  well  as  manure  spreaders  and  other 
implements,  and  they  make  the  going  easy  even  with  the  heaviest  loads  through 
any  kind  of  slush,  mud  or  quagmire,  according  to  the  International  Harvester 
Company. 

The  Wallace  farm  was  established  by.  the  tote  B.  E.  Wallace,  founder  of 
the  Carl  Hagenheck- Wallace  circus,  and  is  now  being  used  as  winter  quarters 
for  the  John  Robinson  and  Sells* -Kioto  circusses  and  to  raise  a  part  of  the  great 
quantity  of  feed  needed  for  the  hay  and  grain-eating  animals 
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Harold 
Syke»,  son  of 
a  Tehama 
farmer,  lost 
the  use  of 
both  legs  and 
was  sen- 
tenced to 
spend  the  re- 
mainder of 
his  life  in  a 
wheel  chair. 
He  earns  an 
honest  living 
through  the 
m  anuf  act  lire 
of  trout  flies. 
Any  fisher- 
man will  do 
well  to  secure 
his  stock 
from  Sykes. 
Address  Red 
Bluff,  CaL 


College  Cow  Breaks  State  Records 

THIS  University  Farm  bred  Holstein  heifer.  California  PletcrUe  Bloom  Mead, 
recently  completed  a  year's  record  for  milk  and  butter  fat  production  thst  la 
unique  In  the  annals  of  dairy  cows  developed  In  agricultural  college  herds. 

Her  record  of  28,000  pounds  of  milk,  yielding  1004  pounds  of  butter  fat  In 
one  year,  gives  this  California  heifer  the  distinction  of  being  the,  only  college 
Holstein  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  so-called  class  leaders  of  the  breed.  Th« 
new  record  gives  her  fourth  place  In  the  world  list  of  Junior  four-year-old  Hol- 
stelns — no  other  college  cow  being  within  twenty  places  of  the  world's  record 
for  her  age. 

"Mead"  holds  first  place  among  college  cows,  both  as  a  two-year-old  wherj 
her  record  of  1».985.5  pounds  of  milk  and  722.27  pounds  of  butter  fat  Is  the  high 
record,  and  as  a  four-year-old.  In  which  class  she  leads  her  closest  competitor 
by  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

The  University  cow's  new  record  of  1004.00  pounds  of  butter  flat  Is  tkl 
highest  record  yet  to  have  been  made  in  California  by  a  cow  of  bus  than  ma- 
ture age.  In  fact,  the  records  of  only  nine  mature  California  cow*  exceed  that 
of  this  heifer,  which  is  the  Bute  record  of  her  age.  M 


fly  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


ALJFORNIA  has  a  great  many 
"made-to-order"  ranches,  but 
this  article  concerns  one 
which.  like  Topsy,  "Jest 
growed." 

And  yet  that  statement 
isn't  exactly  fair  to  Us  own- 
ers, W.  S.  Guilford  and  W.  P. 
Dwyer,  because  they  have  put 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  planning 
and  valuable  time  Into  It. 

But  when  we  say  It  Is  "self-made,"  we 
mean  that  It  Is  paying  its  own  way, 
having  been  fairly  wrested  from  the 
virgin  soil  and  timbered  wilderness  of 
the  Sacramento  River  bottoms  In  Glenn 
County  and  developed  with  the  greatest 
economy  In  all  departments. 

Butte  City  Ranch  has  no  expensive 
buildings,  no  ornate  equipment,  no  de- 
partment managers,  no  perfumed,  be- 
rlbboned  livestock,  no  artificially  sym- 
metrical trees  and  no  unnecessary 
frills.  It  Is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
"show  place."  But  it  pays!  Even  the 
purebred  hogs  have  shown  a  profit 
during  recent  "hard  times"  and  that, 
as  every  breeder  knows,  is  "saying 
something." 

Guilford  says  he  has  developed  some 
of  his  methods  through  observation  and 
deduction  and  some  through  sheer 
econdmy. 

UTILITY.  NOT  BEAUTY 

He  admits  the  prune  and  pear  trees 
would  look  better  to  some  persons  if 
they  were  pruned  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted methods,  but  they  bear  tremen- 
dous crops  without  any  pruning  to  speak 
of  and  therefore  produce  greater  re- 
turns at  less  expense. 

He  admits  also  that\  the  purebred 
Shorthorns  might  look  a  bit  more  at- 
tractive if  they  were  maintained  in  a 
neat,  white  barn  in  charge  of  a  high- 
priced  herdsman  who  kept  them  curled 
and  manicured,  •  but  points  out  they 
would  not  be  any  more  valuable  for 
breeding  purposes  and  certainly  would 
not  be  as  hardy  or  profitable  as  when 
allowed  the  run  of  lush,  wooded  pas- 
tures. 

Guilford  confesses,  likewise,  that  the 
Berkshire  hogs'  would  present  a  more 
appealing  sight  If  they  had  some  of  the 
fine  equipment  he  would  like  to  give 
them.  "But,"  he  asks,  "am  I  not  bet- 
ter off  than  the  fellow  with  too  much 
overhead,  whose  hogs  are  losing  money 
hand  over  fist?"  And  echo,  together 
with  your  Inquisitive  correspondent,  an- 
swers, "Why?"  If' Guilford  lets  the  sows 
make  beds  of  leaves  and  farrow  in  the 
woods,  who  can  say  he  is  making  a 
mistake — as  long  as  the  litters  are  large 
and  the  strain  Is  constantly  being  im- 
proved? 

The  flock  of  purebred  Shropshire 
sheep,  although  it  Includes  some  of  the 
finest  blood  in  America,  is  managed 
with  the  regular  ranch  help  and  finds 
much  of  its  sustenance  in  orchards 
which  other  fruit  growers  would  culti- 
vate until  free  of  every  vestige  of  grass 
and  weeds.  (Guilford  cultivates  the  older 
prune  orchards  in  order  to  facilitate 
picking,  but  (Continued  on  Paue  9) 


W.  S.  ("BUI")  Guil- 
ford, who  writes  the 
"Home  Farm  Hap- 
penings" column  for 
ORCHARD  and 
FARM  and  operates 
one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ranches  in 
California. 


This  five-year-old 
tree  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the 
growth  attained 
on  river  -  bottom 
land.  Pruning  is 
not  for  prune 
trees,  in  Guilford's 
estimation! 
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How  a  Rural  School  Provided  Hot  Noon  Lunch 

Opening  of  Fall  Term  Focuses  Attention  on  Nutrition  Problems — A  Fine  Example 
of  Parent-Teacher  Co-operation  in  Santa  Cruz  Community 


|ROM  the  "Three  R's"  of  the 
little  red  school  house  to  the 
modern  broad  conception  of 
rural  education  is  a  long  step 
forward,  lii  the  present -day 
country  school,  health  and 
hygiene  are  placed  on  a  par 
_  wan  "book  learning." 
Tno  hot  noon  lunch  is  regarded  as 
on-  of  the  most  important  factors  In 
{•Gilding  better  bodies  along  with  alert 
lurirds.  The  Live  Oak  School  (Santa 
Cm*  'County)  affords  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple! Of  the  123  children  who  at- 
tended last  term,  about  100  stayed  at 
School  for  I. inch 

A  yestr  ago  the  Parent -Teachers'  As- 
soc .  (ion  and  ttie  Home  Department  of 
the  Kami  (.'enter  became  interested  in 
giving  these  children  a  hot  lunch,  but 
not  until  February  of  this  year  were 
p!o,s  Hilly  made  and  carried  out.  A 
joint  committee  of  four  members  from 
the  ■  two  organizations  made  a  survey 
of  4he  entire  school  district  early  in 
the.  yeur  to  determine  the  interest  in 
the  hoi  lunch  and  to  secure  the  co- 
opei.it  ion  of  each  family.  Almost  with- 
out •  rtctception  the  parents  stated  they 
•  lielifived  a  hot  lunch  would  be  bene- 
ficial. 

SUPPLIES  ARRANT, ED  FOR 

\:ter  the  survey  was  made,  the  com- 
Rllltee  met  with  the  Home  Demonstra 
tion    agent   and    details    were  worked 
out    for  securing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  serving  the  meal. 

The  equipment  purchased,  consist- 
ing of  four  aluminum  pitchers,  four 
ladles,  one  large  kettle,  paring  knife 
awl  whip,  was  secured  through  the  aid 
<>t  the  lied  Cross  nurse  from  funds  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  of  Christmas  stamp's. 
Miis  Teffertiller,  who  lives  across  the 
ro.ul  from  the  school,"  was  secured  to 
prepare  the  lunch  in  her  home  and  in 
this  way  the  necessity  for  purchasing 
a  -stove  was  avoided. 

K  ich  child  brings  from  home  each 
day  bis  own  cup  anil  spoon  in  order  to 
eliminate  dish-washing  at  school  and 
to  avoid  infection,  which  might  arise 
from  the  use  of  common  cups. 

1 1  was  decided  to  have  the  hot  lunch 
for  four  days  of  the  week  In  the  form 
of  an'  appetizing  and  nutritious  soup. 
The  purpose  of  the  hot  lunch  is  to 
supplement  the  lunch  from  home,  to 
aiL.1  palatability  and  to  stimulate  the 
appetite.  A  weekly  program  for  the 
hoi  lunch  wets  worked  out  as  follows: 

Monday,  cocoa;  Tuesday,  bean  soup 
•(made  .with  milk);  Wednesday,  vege- 
table soup;  Thursday.  rice  tomato 
Soup;   Friday,  vegetable  soup. 


By  ANNE  McCORM ICR 

Home  Demonstration  Afftmt.  Agricultural  Extension  Service 


Sometimes  other  soups  or  chowders 
replace  those  named,  but  on  the  whole 
this  program  is  followed  rather  closely. 
Spinach,  chopped  fine,  has  been  added 
to  the  vegetable  soups  along  with 
other  ingredients. 

It  was  a  bit  difficult  at  first  to  get 
all  children  to  take  the  milk  soups 
and  to  cat  all  the  vegetables  in  the 
soup.  Xo  child  was  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss what  he  liked  and  disliked,  as  the 
•committee  felt  that  part  of  the  value 
of  the  hot  lunch  was  in  training  the 
child  to  eat  those  foods  most  neces- 
sary for  growth  and  development.  Hat- 
ing the  soup  has  not  been  compulsory, 
but  in  nearly  every  case,  after  the 
habit  had  been  established,  a  second 
cup  was  requested  as  long  as  the  sup- 
ply held  out. 

The  food  needed  is  purchased  once 
a  week  by  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Milk,  vegetables  and  certain  other  sup- 
plies are  bought  from  residents  of  the 
school  district.  The  children  pay  th:e.\ 
cents  a  day  for  the  hot  lunch  and  from 
the  first  the  project  has  been  self- 
supporting. 

Each  Monday  morning  the  fifteen 
cents  for  the  week  is  handed  to  the 
teacher.    After  all  expenses  were  paid. 


the  books  (kept  by  one  of  the  com- 
mittee) showed  a  balance  of  $5  for  the 
month  of  March.  The  April  expenses 
were  $38.90.  divided  as  follows:  Gro- 
ceries. $15  85;  moat,  $7.15;  fuel,  90c; 
cook,  $15.  Added  to  this,  $8  was  paid 
on  aluminum  kettles  purchased,  mak- 
ing a  total  expense  for  the  month  o(% 
April  of  $46.90.  The  children  paid  in 
during  the  month  $53.11  and  after  ex- 
penses were  paid  $6.21  remained  on 
hand. 

From  the  surplus  tor  the  two  months 
the  committee  purchased  two  28 -quart 
aluminum  kettUs,  which  are  being  paid 
for  as  the  extra  funds  permit.  The 
very  best  of  supplies  and  equipment 
have  been  purchased.  Each  y vek  the 
expenses  are  balanced  by  the  commit- 
tee meml.er  in  charge. 

The  opening  day  of  the  hot  lunch 
woi  k  the  committee  assisted  the  Red 
•  'ross  nurse  in  weighing  the  children 
and  all  the  123  pupils  were  weighea 
by  11  a.  m.  without  confusion  or  in- 
terruption of  school  work.  The  chil- 
dren since  have  been  weighed  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month.  Wei  .'hi 
charts  have  been  made  up  .  for  chil- 
dien  who  are  7  per  cent  or  more  un- 
derweight, and  a  large  chart  hung  in 
the  hallway  to  show  the  stars  won  by 


Real  results  in  the  form  of  better  health  and  increased  weight 
have  followed  the  serving  of  hot  noon  lunch  at  the  Live  Oak 
school.    The  children  remain  seated  for  twenty  minutes. 


the  children  who  are  gaining  each 
month  and  who  have  corrected  or  Im- 
proved physical  defects. 

BETTER   HEALTH  HABITS 

The  children  remain  seated  for 
twenty  minutes  while  eating.  The 
lunch  from  home  is  spread  out  neatly 
on  the  desk  on  a  clean  napkin  or 
paper.  One  of  the  older  children 
passes  up  and  down  the  aisles  with 
the  pitcher  of  soup  or  cocoa  and  fills 
the  cup  on  each  desk. 

The  first  day  of  serving,  the  Home 
Demonstration  agent  showed  the  chil- 
dren what  should  come  from  home  in 
the  lunch  box  and  this  demonstration 
was  repeated  before  the  mothers  at 
the  time  of  the  February  Home  De- 
partment meeting.  The  mothers  were 
told  what  foods  were  needed  by  grow- 
ing children,  and  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  child's  breakfast  and  supper 
as  well  as  the  lunch  at  school. 

Sixteen  mothers  stated  they  would 
co-operate  by  helping  the  children  put 
into  practice  better  food  and  health 
habits  In  the  home.  One  mother  sinew 
has  reported  that  she  and  the  father 
decided  also  to  follow  out  tl\e  "rules 
of  the  Health  Game."  A  copy  of  these 
health  rules,  together  with  the  weekly 
program  for  the  hot  lunch,  was  given 
to  each  mother  in  order  that  she  might 
send  the  proper  food  from  home  in 
the  lunch  box  to  supplement  the  hot 
lunch. 

NUTRITION  TALKS  GIVEN 

In  order  to  make  the  hot  lunch 
work  part  of  a  general  health  pro- 
gram, the  Farm  Center  and  P.-T.  A. 
requested  that  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion agent  give  a  series  of  nutrition 
talks  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Live  Oak  Farm  Center.  Aside  from 
these  nutrition  lectures  the,  agent  has 
given  classroom  talks  and  has  helped 
the  children  to  know  what  foods  are 
needed  for  best  physical  development. 
Visits  have  been  made  to  the  homes 
A  underweight  children  and  their  diet 
ind  health  habits  checked  over  with 
:he  parents. 

.Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success 
jf  the  hot  lunch  work  belongs  to  the 
unusually  efficient  and  energetic  com- 
mit lee  in  charge.  Although  the  luncD. 
work  was  started  only  last  term,  it 
is  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  object 
of  the  work,  as  stated  in  the  written 
project  which  is  being  followed,  is  "To 
help  every  child  in  the  Live  Oak  Farm  • 
Center  to  become  as  nearly  physically  • 
normal  as  it  is  possible  for  that  child 
to  be."  The  progress  already  made  in 
this  direction  is  indeed  encoui aging. 


Important  New  Chapters  in  History  of  Date  Industry 


THE  establishment  of  the  date  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  has 
required  the  most  exacting  re- 
search work  on  the 
part  of  Federal  and 
State  scientists  and 
the  greatest  pa- 
tience and  co-oper- 
ation on  the  part  of 
private  experiment- 
era.  A  crop  con- 
cerning which  little 
exact  knowledge 
was  available  had  to 
be  started  under 
new  and  unusual 
conditions. 

Thus  far  the  story 
has  not  been  com- 
pleted   and  every 
few  years  sees  the 
ii  addition  of  another 
Robert  W.  HODGSON  chapter,  as  the  suc- 
essfui    results  of 
Scientific    research    are  recorded. 

Although  scarcity  25  years  old,  the 
date  industry  has  become  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  arid  Southwest  and 
bids  fair  within  a  few  years  to  rival  in 
Importance  some  of  the  old  and  well- 
established  horticultural  industries 
known  for  generations. 

The  year  1922  witnessed  the  produc- 
tion In  California  of  some  300,000 
pounds  of  dates,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately |15«,000.  Although  trial  plant- 
ings of  dates  were  made  in  Southern 
California  as  early  aa  1876,  definite 
promotion  of  date  culture  was  not  un- 
dertaken by  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  until  1900.  at  which  time 
a  irg<  importation  of  some  of  the 
•••  '     •<>•!   hi|  h-class    varieties   from  Al- 


Many  Puzzling  Problems  Solved  and  Prospects 
for  Future  Seetti  Brig/it 
By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

Agricultural  Extension  Service.  University  of  California 
gerla  was  made.     These  were  planted 


largely  at  Tempe,  Ariz.,  where  experi- 
mental gardens  were  established.  A 
little  later  a  second  station  was  es- 
tablished at  Mecca,  Cal.,  and  in  1907 
the  Indio  Date  Experiment  Station  was 
opened  In  the  Coachella  Valley. 
VARIETY  QUESTION  IMPORTANT 

The  question  of  varieties  is  still  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  specialists  who  have  come 
to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  date 
tndustry  of  the  new  world  will  be  based 
largely  on  the  famous  Deglet  Noor  and 
the  Saldy.  the  former  being  genrally 
considered  the  finest  of  all  varieties, 
and  the  latter,  a  very  superior  sort 
from  Egypt.  Considerable  experimenta- 
tion also  is  being  done  on  the  matter 
of  producing  new  types  which  may  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  conditions  In 
the  Salt  River,  Imperial  and  Coachella 
Valleys. 

That  the  date  tree  would  thrive  and 
bear  fruit  in  satisfactory  quantities  was 
long  ago  established  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  first  chapters  in  the  history  of 
this  young  industry.  The  overcoming  of 
the  difficult  problem  of  satisfactorily 
ripening  the  fruits  accomplished  In 
1910  was  perhaps  the  secoad  chapter  in 
the  story,  added  to  more  recently  by 
the  development  of  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  Increasing  the  quantity  of 
flrst-gTade  fruit  by  enclosing  the  en- 


tire fruit  bunches  in  tough  paper  bags 
which  serve  to  equalize  temperature 
and  moisture  conditions  so  as  to  assure 
ripening  and  superior  quality. 

A  chapter  which  was  not  written 
until  quite  recently  is  that  referring 
to  satisfactory  methods  of  establishing 
the  young  off-shoots.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  this  difficulty  thus  far  has 
constituted  the  greatest  problem  in 
limiting  the  expansion  of  the  new  In- 
dustry. It,  has  not  been  an  uncommon 
experience  to  lose  from  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  off-shoots  after  planting 
them  in  the  field. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  believed  this 
problem  had  been  solved,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  by  Increasing  the  at- 
mospheric humidity,  superior  results  in 
the  rooting  of  the  young  off-shoots 
could  be  obtained. 

More  recently,  however,  methods  of 
rooting  the  off-shoots  satisfactorily 
have  been  developed  which  now  insure 
saving  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  them, 
even  though  exposed  to  severe  climatic 
conditions   prior   to  planting. 

OFF-SHOOT  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

The  most  recent  development  of  all 
has  consisted  of  investigations  at  the 
Arizona  Experiment  Station  in  rooting 
the  off-shoots  while  still  attached  to 
the  parent  trees,  by  which  practically 
100  per  cent  of  the  off -shoots  have 
been     transplanted     successfully.  The 


method  is  a  comparatively  simple  one 
and  consists  of  banking  up  the  soil 
about  the  trunk  of  the  parent  tree  so 
as  to  cover  thoroughly  the  point  at 
which  the  off-shoots  arise.  The  sojl  Is 
kept  moist  and  within  a  few  wpeks  the 
off-shoots  develop  rootlets.  A  little 
later  the  off-shoots  are  removed  from 
the  parent  tree  and  are  transplanted  to 
the  field. 

Where  off-shoots  arise  at  a  point 
some  distance  up  the  trunk,  a  sup- 
porting framework  is  built  about  the'r 
base,  filled  with  soil  and  kept  moist. 
"Mareottage"  is  the  technical  term  used 
by  the  scientists  in  describing  the 
process. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  chapter  In, 
this  interesting  story  is  the  introduction 
in  the  fall  of  1922  of  some  7000  off- 
shoots of  the  Saldy  variety  which  are 
now  being  rooted  by  growers  under 
contract  with  the  Government.  It  is 
expected  at  least  50  per  cent  of  these 
off-shoots  will  be  established,  which 
will  constitute  a  big  stimulus  to  the 
industry.  The  Importance  of  this  In- 
troduction may  be  realized  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  altogether  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  not  over  10.000 
off-shoots  of  this  variety  have  been 
Imported. 

It  now  appears  that  at  least  enough 
chapters  have  been  written  to  Insure 
a  steady  growth  to  this  new  and  val- 
uable industry.  Those  familiar  with 
It  look  forward  to  a  rapid  expansion 
In  both  acreage  and  production  in  the 
next  ten  years.  Without  doubt,  new- 
problems  requiring  solution  will  arise, 
but  It  Is  also  equally  certain  that  w'th 
the  experience  already  accumulated, 
any  new  difficulties  will  he  overcome 
successfully. 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 


STARVING  OUT  COMPETITORS? 
The  suit  which  the  Government  'recently 
brought  against  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, charging  that  goods  are  being  sold  at  ex- 
ces«ivelv  low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  .starving 
out  competitors,  will  be  watched  with  unusual  in- 
terest by  farmers.  The  price  of  farm  machinery 
and  one  of  the  chief  arguments  against  monopolies 
are  both  involved.  The  theory  upon  which  the 
Government  is  proceeding  is  that  a  trust,  combine 
or  monopoly  is  acting  in  restraint  of  trade  when  it 
forces  a  competitor  out  of  business  by  selling  at 
ruinously  low  prices  and  then  afterwards  charges 
higher  prices  than  before,  in  order  to  make  back 
losses  of  the  campaign.  President  Legge  of  the 
Harvester  Company  points  out  that  several  years 
ago  the  Government  sued  the  corporation  for  hold- 
ing up  prices — as  much  as  to  say,  "What  is  a  man- 
ufacturer to  do?" 


LONG   PRUNING   BEFORE  THE  COURT 
The  long  pruning  system  now  is  on  trial  before 
the  court  of  practical  growers  and  there  are  many 
■who  blame  it  for  poor  quality  fruit,  as  well  as  other 
troubles. 

Perhaps  it  has  not  done  all  that  was  expected 
of  it,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  condemn  long  pruning 
for  results  which  may  have  been  due  to  a  number  of 
causes. 

It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  many  growers  upon 
securing  a  good  crop  give  all  the  credit  to  a  certain 
fertilizer  or  a  certain  spray  or  a  certain  pruning 
system:  vice  versa,  poor  results  may  be  blamed 
upon  any  one  of  these  things.    This  Is  not  right. 

Let  us  accept  no  theory  for  more  than  its  face 
value,  but  let  us  make  sure  of  that  value  before 
passing  final  judgment. 

IMPORTANT  POLLINATION  DISCOVERIES 
That  fruit  varieties  which  are  self-sterile  under 
certain  soil  and  climatic  conditions  may  become 
self-fertile  and  produce  good  crops  without  cross- 
pollination  under  different  conditions  h;'s  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  horticultural 
authorities. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  unsafe  for  any  • 
grower  to  plant  a  solid  block  of  any  one  variety  of 
fruit.  "Shy  bearing,"  in  many  cases  due  to  lack  of 
pollenization.  is  an  outgrowth  of  unnatural-  condi- 
tions. The  old  "family  orchard"  of  the  East,  as  a 
rule,  bore  heavy  crops. 

But  as  the  fruit  business  became  specialized,  the 
best  varieties  from  the  family  orchard  were  chosen 
for  solid  planting — frequently  far  away  from  other 
fruits.  It  is  no  wonder,  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  that  many  commercial  orchards  proved 
shy  or  non -bearers. 

Important  work  has  been  and  is  being  done  by 
California  horticulturists  In  determining  what 
fruits  should  be  planted  together  under  varying 
conditions.  The  prospective  planter  would  do  well 
to  consult  all  sources  of  information,  including  the 
University,  horticultural  and  extension  officials, 
nurserymen  and  successful  producers,  before  decid- 
ing for  himself  the  all-important  varietal  question. 
For  upon  the  correct  decision  may  depend  I  he  suc- 
cess of  his  uroject. 


DAIRYMAN  IS  IN  LIMELIGHT  AGAIN 
Had  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  midst  of  his  milk- 
ing barn,  the  average  California  dairyman  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised  than  he  was  upon 
reading  the  recent  report  of  Prof.  R.  L.  Adams  of 
the  University  on  cost  of  milk  production. 

Professor  Adams  showed  that  of  246  typical  Cali- 
fornia dairymen  more  than  50  per  cent  produced 
milk  at  a  loss.  Feed  and  labor  were  given  as  the 
two  principal  items  of  cost. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  dairy  industry 
on  the  whole  in  this  State  was  upoh  a  substantial, 
paying  basis.  That  this  is  the  case  in  fact  is  still 
maintained  by  certain  officials  of  dairy  organiza- 
tions, who  state  that  Mr.  Adams'  report  "consists 
of  generalities  and  is  not  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
facts." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  dairymen  who(  keep 
"boarder"  cows  and  who  do  not  manage  their  af- 
fairs in  a  business-like  manner  are  losing  money 
without  knowing  it.  But  whether  this  indicates 
present  milk  prices  are  too  low  is  another  ques- 
tion. If  50  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  are  making 
money,  why  are  the  other  50  per  cent  losing  money? 
And  if  half  are  losing,  should  milk  prices  be  ad- 
justed in  order  to  put  them  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger? 

Thinking  dairymen  want  to  maintain  retail  prices 
at  as  low  a  level  as  possible  consistent  with  a  fair 
profit.  They  know  nothing  will  reduce  consump- 
tion as  quickly  as  high  prices.  And  they  know 
how  reluctant  is  the  public  to  resume  consumption 
of  a  product  which  it  has  boycotted. 

Looks  more  like  a  question  of  educatiun  than 
price-fixing,  doesn't  it?  If  Professor  Adams'  re- 
port opens  the  eyes  of  unproTressive  dairymen 
it  will  have  accomplished  much  good.  Where 
there's  smoke,  there's  usually  some  fire. 


"What's  New?"- 


Keeping  Abreast  of 
"Agricultural  Progress 


Shipping  Record  Fruit  Crop 

UP  TO  the  latter  part  of  July  ne-trly  three  times 
as  many  California  cherries,  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  pears  and  grapes  were  shipped  as  during  the 
same  period  last  year,  the  figures  being  6870.  us 
compared  to  2514  carloads.  Low  prices  ruled,  but 
new  markets  were  developed. 

Farm  Machinery  Too  Cheap? 

T-4E  International  Harvester  Company  recently 
has  had  a  suit  filed  against  it  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  charge,  being  that  of  selling  farm 
machinery  too  cheap,  according  to  Alexander  Legge, 
president  of  the  company.  Eleven  years  ago  the 
Government  sued  the  same  concern  for  charging 
exhorbitant  prices  for  its  goods. 

Feed  Hogs  and  Lambs  Wheat 

WHEAT  at  present  prices  is  a  more  economical 
feed  for  hogs  and  lambs  than  Eastern  corn 
and  barley  according  to  H.  A.  Lindgren,  Oregon 
Extension  Service  livestock  specialist.  "In  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results  in  feeding  wheat  to  hogs, 
the  grain  should  be  ground  and  tankage  added," 
advises  Professor  Lindgren.  "Wheat  is  worth  as 
much  as  corn  for  hog  feed  and  equals  barley  as  a 
feed  for  Iambs." 

Harvesting  Burr  Clover 

A MACHINE  for  harvesting  burr  clover  has  been 
invented  by  A.  F.  Ruff,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  farmer. 
The  device  has  a  capacity  of  200  pounds  per  hour 
and  gathers  more  seed  than  100  hand  workers. 
The  seeds  are  sucked  up  through  cast  iron  slides 
and  blown  into  a  wire-covered  hayrack  pulled  by 
the  tractor  which  operates  the  machine.  The  lat- 
ter will  work  equally  well  with  crimson  and  red 
clover,  the  inventor  claims. 

.Mr.  Raff  has  450  acres  in  burr  clover  and  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  grower  and  shippei  of  burr  clover 
seed  in  the  world.  The  price  ranges  from  $1  to 
11.50  per  bushel  and  the  yield  from  100  to  500  pounds 
per  acre. 

Dusting  Wins  in  Oregon 

THE  great  superiority  of  dusting  grain  with  cop- 
per carbonate,  soaking  the  seed  in  bluestone, 
to  prevent  smut,  has  been  conclusively  proved  in 
-Oregon,  according  to  H.  P.  Barss,  State  plant  path- 
ologist, who  recommends  a  Statewide  campaign 
to  teach  farmers  the  new  method.  "Only  three- 
fourths  as  much  dusted  seed  is  needed  as  that 
which  has  been  soaked  in  chemicals."  declares 
Professor  Barss,  who  points  out  the  copper  dust 
protects  the  seed  from  soil  molds.  Early  ordering 
of  copper  sulphate,  either  individually  or  collect- 
ively, is  recommended. 

Fair  Premiums  and  Purses 

THE  State  Fair's  change  in  policy  regarding  pre- 
miums and  purses  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury is  well  illustrated  by  the  difference  between 

the  amounts  apportioned  for  these  two  purposes  In 
1899  and  1923.  In  the  first  named  year  $40,000  in 
racing,  money  was  hung  up  for  horsemen,  while 
only  $10,000  was  offered  for  livestock  premiums. 
This  year  $40,000  in  prizes  will  be  given  away, 
while  the  racing  purses  amount  to  only  $15,000. 

"California's  purebred  livestock  industry  vir- 
tually has  been  developed  within  the  span  of  a  gen- 
eration," states  Charles  W.  Paine,  secretary  of  the 
State  Fair.  "The  annual  exhibition  at  Sacramento 
has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  encouraging  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  State." 

New  Agricultural  College 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  wants  an  agricultural 
college,  according  to  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Kami  Bureau  representatives  from  the  five  coun- 
ties south  of  Tehachapi.  at  a  recent  San  Diego 
meeting.  The  popular  demand  for  agricultural  in- 
struction in  this  section  is  indicated  by  the  large 
number  of  farm  students  at  Berkeley,  Davis  and 
Corvallis.  It  was  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
agricultural  problems  of  Southern  California  are 
different  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

A  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  to  be  managed  in  connection  with  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  University  of  California,  al- 
though not  necessarily  on  the  same  campus. 

Ships  Dewberries  East 

WHEN  F.  H.  Nusbickel.  well-known  citrus  or- 
chardist  and  nurseryman  of  Glendora,  started 
in  business,  he  rented  thirteen  acres  of  land,  eight 
of  which  was  in  early  dewbeiries.  Consigning  to 
Ix>s  Angeles  commission  dealers  proved  unprofit- 
able. In  search  of  an  outside  market,  Nusbickel 
procured  v  list  of  grocers  and  other  fresh  fruit 
retailers  in  Arizona  and  adjoining  States.  Tha 
financial  rating  of  these  merchants  was  obtained 
from  a  credit  association. 

Difficulty  was  encountered  in  getting  Jap  la- 
borers to  pack  berries  honestly.  In  order  to  take 
Dp  the  slack  of  settling,  a  box  of  berries  was  scat- 
tered over  the  top  of  each  tray,  after  the  boxea 
were  filled.  This  extra  good  measure  made  a  hit 
with  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

A  ready  market  was  found  for  the  crop  at  twice 
the  price  Los  Angeles  dealers  paid.  Berries  wera 
shipped  as  far  east  as  Chicago.  Many  went  to 
Colorado  Springs. 

Early  fertilization  was  found  essential  to  heavy 


bearing.  Dairy  manure  was  applied  in  the  fall 
and  at  blossoming  time  jt  little  nitrate  of  schI.i  was 

added. 

Good  cultural  and  marketing  methods  turned  the 
berry  patch,  which  was  a  liability,  into  an  ab.-set. 

Plan  Date  Exposition 

A DATE  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Riverside  County  Fair,  October  9-13. 
An  interesting  feature  will  be  an  exhibit  showing 
old-world  methods  of  handling  dates.  Natives  from 
Asia  and  Africa  will  assist  in  putting  on  the  show, 
Coachclla  Valley  growers  will  arrange  the  exhibi- 
tion and  furnish  decorations  for  the  fair,  which  is 
to  have  a  distinctly  Egyptian  motif. 

Texas  Sheep  Eating  Wheat 

FOR  the  first  time  in  years,  Texas  sheep  are  be- 
ing fattened  on  wheat,  of  which  the  second 
grade  is  cheaper  than  Indian  corn  or  kaffir,  while 
the  food  value  is  higher.  The  amount  of  wheat  in 
mills  and  elevators  of  the  United  States  July  1 
was  36,458,000  bushels,  although  the  U.  S.  Detri- 
ment of  Agriculture's  preliminary  estimate  was 
25,758.000.  bughels. 

Cause  of  Off  Color  Peaches 

A SURVEY  undertaken  by  the  writer,  to 
termine  the  cause  of  "red  flesh"  in  this  year's 
crop  of  Ontario  (Southern  Tuscan)  peaches  brought 
out  the  following  facts:  The  condition  is  seasonal 
and  should  not  be  regarded  by  growers  as  a  renxon 
for  removing  trees.  The  four  principal  contribugng 
factors  are:  tl)  Delay  in  opening  nf  ranneii«c; 
(2)  not  enough  pickings  by  the  grower;  <S)  cli- 
matic conditions,  including  lack  of  soil  moisture; 
(4)  light  crop. — G.  P.  WELDON. 

Favor  Fruit  Sugar  Test 

THE  plan  of  stamping  each  box  of  fresh  decid- 
uous fruit  sold  with  the  percentage  of  sunur 
which  the  contents  test  is  favored  by  W.  A.  Sher- 
man of  the  I'niled  Slates  Standardization  Bureau; 
G.  M.  Hecke.  California  Stale  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; J.  A.  Teagarden.  head  of  Die  Auburn  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  and  other  prominent  authori- 
ties. 

It  is  believed  that  this  method  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  picking  and  shipping  of  green  fruit, 
especially  plums.  The  sugar  test  has  lieen  tried 
with  cantaloupes  with  gratifying  success,  says  K. Her- 
man, and  is  being  tried  with  Grav«  ostein  apples  in 
the  Sebastopol  district.  Director  Hecke  has  oCfOrei 
the  facilities  of  his  department  in  working  out  the 
problems  connected  with  applying  the  test  to  olhcr 
horticultural  pr<«juets. 

Dairy  Calves  Sell  Well 

TILLAMOOK  COUNTY.  ORE.,  dairymen  have  de- 
veloped an  unusually  successful  plan  of  selling 
calves.  Formerly  In  that  section  many  calves 
were  killed  at  birth,  the  local  veal  market  being 
unable  to  absorb  the  supply. 

A  testing  association,  which  in  the  last  two  years 
increased  its  memliership  from  1100  to  3000.  ad- 
vertised calves  sired  by  purebred  bulls  and  from 
cows  testing  300  pounds  or  mote  of  butterfat.  The 
price  for  calves  one  to  two  weeks  old  was  $.12,  f. 

0.  b.  Tillamook. 

The  number  of  orders  received  for  the  different 

1  tls   wu>    as   follows:      Guernsey,   M00;  Hulsteht, 

516;  Jersey,  389.  All  the  Guernsey  calves  were 
sold  before  they  were  born.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  supply  the  demand  for  Guernsey  calves 
in  car  lots. 

W.  D.  Pine,  county  agent,  and  Paul  Fitzpatrick 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  succoss  of  the  C  •  1 1  — 
selling  campaign. 


Provin'  that  I'm  a  victim  o'  cir- 
cumstances, a  thief  broke  Into  my 
chicken  house  an'  stole  six  hens 
last  night  when  th'  burglar  alarm  was  out  n' 
order.  If  he'd  waited  jest  one  more  night  I'd 
have  had  it  fixed  most  likely. 


Yep!  Seems  like  when  a  feller  is  down  an' 
out.  his  troubles  only  multiply.  Jest  as  I  was 
•tallln'  off  a  bill  collector  yestidily.  Jud  Smith 
•Irove  up  an  handed  me  a  check  fer  $50  t"  pay 

.er  some  hay  1  sold  him! 


Prob'ly  next  winter,  I'll  wish  I  had  that  hay 
>r  my  cows,  but  seems  like  I  always  have  f 
crops  when  th'  market's  low  an"  then 

feed  when  prices  are  high! 


But  I'm  gonna  try  t-  establish  some  ei.-dit. 
Bonn's  th'  new  bank  is  opened.  A  feller  kin 
often  do  better  where  he  ain't  so  well  ac- 
quainted! 


Well,  I  gotta  get  my  own  dinner  t'nlght. 
Wife  hurt  her  arm  carry  in'  wood  fer  th'  cook 
stove,  while  rannin'  fruit,  which  shows  th'  fool- 
ishness of  false  economy.  Ef  she'd  buy  canned 
fruit  an'  order  coal,  like  1  told  her  to.  she 
wouldn't  have  sech  accidents.  Like  as  not  I'll 
have  indigestion  fm  eatin'  my  own  cunkln.'  be 
laid  up  all  day  I'morrow,  an'  not  be  able  to  go 
fishin'     Seems  like  trouble  ca—en  In  bunches' 
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'Hooverizing'  Hens  and  Pigeons 

Pomona  Poultrymen  Building  Up  Bird  Breeding  Busi- 
ness on  Scientific  Basis  Why  White  Hens  Win 
By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


IT  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  com- 
mercial poultry  production  has  been 
reduced  almost  to  an  exact  science. 
It  is  also  true  that  some  poultrymen 
are  a  good  deal  m»re  scientific  than 
others.  The  hit  -a  nil -miss  method  is 
■till  popular  with  some  chicken  men, 
while  others  like  to  proc-ed  according 
to  oertain  principles  which  have  been 
Winked  out  in  advance  with  almost 
mathematical  accuracy. 

H.  Hoover,  Pomona  poultryman. 
belongs  to  the  latter  class.  It  may  be 
th.it  he  has  scientific-  blood  in  his  veins, 
as  his  father  is  an  instructor  in  Pomona 
College  and  Herhe.t  Hoover,  Secretary 
Bf  Commerce,  is  a  distant  relative.  How- 
Mvpr  that  may  be,  Hoover's  methods 
are  ho  successful  that  he  obtained  an 

■  average  price  of  '8  cents  for  his  baby 
,  chicks  last  year  and  expects  to  Ret  20 

Cents  the  coming  season,  although  many 
:  batchers  sell  fosfelO  to  12  cents. 

"The  extra  money  we  get  for  our  stock 

Is  not  all  profit.-'  explained  Mr.  Hoover. 
|"Our  prices  are  made  possible  largely 
bpcauw  of  trapnesting,  which  costs  $2 

per   I<m      It  doesn't   take  many  eggs. 

however,  to  pay  the  few  cents  additional 
»  cost  of  chicks  from  heavy  laying  hens, 

leaving  the  additional  production  pure 
L  velvet  ,  a  1  ;:ct  which  poultrymen  are  be- 
I  ginning  to  realize." 

MODIFIES   WEEKS  3TSTEM 

The    laying    houses   far  trap-nested 

•  hens  are  similar  to  those  designed  by 
I  Charles  Weeks.  Owensmouth  poultry 
i  colonizer.  Insleail  of  having  double- 
\  front    sheds   opening    to    the   east  and 

■rest,  however,  Hoover's  houses  face 
Isouth.  to  pet  the  lull  benefit  of  the  sun 
'  during  1he  Winter  and  also  to  afford 
I  pron-etion     from     the     western  winds. 

w  h  h  an  the  prevailing  Kind  in  South - 
(  ern  <  California. 

L  The  mash  boxes  are  fastened  with 
hitfiVs.  to  permit  of  their  being  tilted 
lout  and  filled  witbo.it  entering  the 
buildingr  For  green  feed,  a  small  trough 
exti  ikK  along  the  south  side  of  the  sheds 
near  the  ground.  A  narrow  opening  in 
th.  "  all  above  permits  the  hens  to  poke 
their  heads  through  and  eat  their  fill  of 
succulent  forage. 

Water  constantly  drips  from  a  tap  at 
the  corner  of  eacr^ironm  into  galvanized 
i"  Iron  b oaves,  which  are  cleaned  out  fre- 
I  quently.  One  shod  is  divided  into  rooms 
i  Six  feet  square,  having  three  nests  and 
,  designed  to  shelter  10  liens,  while  the  • 
'  Other     has     compartments     eight  feet 

•  square,  which  are  large  enough  for  20 
h"ns  and   have  five  nests  each,  l'ens 

'  the  width  of  the  rooms  and  35  feet  long 
extend  back  of  the  sheds. 

PARTITIONS  PREVENT  DRA ITS 

Th"   large   sheds   for  nnn-trapnested 
a  Stock  have  the  rooms  div  ided  by  board 
partitions,  with  openings  four  feet  wi  le 
jf  on  tin   south  side.    The  purpose  of  the 

•  partitions  is  to  prevent  drafts  For  the 
Ba me" reason  there  arc  no  openings  in 

•  the  north  wall  above  the  roosts,  as  this 
is  not  c-emKidered  a  good  plan,  even  when 
the   air   is   kept   close   to  the  roof  by 

C  boarding  up  the  lower  side  of  the  raft- 
Kers. 

Mr  Hoover  was  asked  what  he  con- 
a  Bldered  the  minimum  egg  production 
of  a  California  hen. 

"The  average  for  the  State  is  10 
X  dozen."  he  replied.  "Some  of  my  neigh- 
f  born  who  have  been  producing  eggs 
K  commercially  for  years  do  not  get  much 

■  more  Mian  this  and  they  are  making 
nionc  <     else   they   wouldn't   remain  in 

j»  the  business.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
h  to  have  the  production  spread  out  pretty 

■  well  over  the  year,  in  order  to  make 

■  money  on  a  10-dozen  hen. 

"Commercial  poultrymen  of  California 
J  average.  H4  eggs  per  hen.    We  do  not 
keep  any  that  lay  leas  than  165  eggs  in 
a  year  ajid  our  entire  flock  last  year 
,  averaged  1<H>.    Our  males  are  from  2l'".- 
egg  he  us.     We  divide  our  breeders  into 
two  .  i:.-  -.  •     those  which  lay  200  eggs 
a  or  more  in  a  year  and  those  with  records 
of  ITS  to  1S9  eggs." 

B>    CLASSIFIES  BREEDING  STOCK 

L  In  order  to  facilitate  intelligent  hreed- 
B;  Ing.  all  the  hens  in  a  pen  are  closely 
trelated,  being  either  sisters,  half  sisters 
wor  close  cousins.  Cocks  are  classified 
yin  a  similar  manner,  to  prevent  in- 
breeding. The  i>ens  are  numbered  and 
each  egg  marked  with  both  the  pen 
number  and  the  nuthber  of  the  hen  from  " 
Which  it  came. 

*  Chicks  are  identified  by  "toe  punch- 
though  it  is  the  web  between 
e  toes  in  which  holes  are  made.  By 
cing  the  holes  in  different  positions 
is  possible  to  identify  60  chicks  with 

kind  of  mark. 
White  Leghorns  are  bred  exclusively, 
the  entire  flock  numbering  about  2000 
birds.  When  questioned  regarding  the. 
aanger  of  the  meat  breeds  supplanting 
the  egg  varieties  of  chickens  in  Califor- 
nia, Hoover  implied: 

I  b;n  i h  the  irj.M  ,,t  m>  n   The 


price  of  chickens  for  meat  is  bound  to 
be  kept  down  to  an  unprofitable  figure 
in  California,  because  of  the  heavy  im- 
portations of  chickens  from  the  Middle 
West,  where  they  are  considered  largely 
s  waste  product,  because  much  of  the 
feed  they  consume  would  otherwise  be 
lost. 

Wr  I  NT  El  J   COCKERELS   SEEL  WELL 

"Cockerels  hatched  in  the.  fall  and 
winter  bring  good  prices,  because  they 
do  not  have  to  compete  with  imported 
chick"n  meat.  The  heavy  breeds  have 
a  distinct  advantage  al  that  season,  be- 
cause while  all  kinds  of  chickens  make 
about  the  same  gain  for  a  given  quantity 
of  food  up  to  a  I '«  pounds,  there  is  quite 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  meat  breeds 
in  three  or  four-pound  broilers  and 
roasters. 

"A  heavy  hen  will  eat  about  10  per 
cent  more  than  a  Leghorn;  she  requires 
more  space  and  more  exercise;  she  is 
more  apt  to  get  'broody.'  which  is  an 
expensive  habit:  and.  as  a  rule,  she  lays 
less  eggs. 

"A  few  California  customers  prefer 
brown  eggs,  but  the  demand  for  them  is 
limited,  most  buyers  preferring  white 
eggs.  Boston  is  the  only  large  egg  mar- 
ket which  pays  a  premium  for  brown 
eggs." 

W  ILL  ACCREDIT  HATCHERIES 

Mr.  Hoover  is  muc  h  interested  in  the 
farm  Bureau's  accredited  hatcheries 
projec  t.,  which  was  started  in  Southern 
California  July  1  and  which  pro- 
vides for  the  inspection  "oT*  all 
c  hicks  sold  after  December  J.  E. 
C.  Hogsett.  chairman  of  the  poul- •  J 
try  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 


■  fee 
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when  it  comes  to  large  and  sure  profits," 
asserted  Mr.  Hoover,  who  since  Febru- 
ary has  been  acting  as  one  of  the  field 
men  for  the  Southern  California  Poultry 
Producers'  Association.  "A  pair  of  pig- 
eons will  in  one  year  produce  seven  pairs 
of  squabs,  at  a  total-cost  of  $3,  exclusive 
of  labor.  At  the  low  price  of  50  cents 
a  pound,  this  would  leave  $4  for  labor 
and  profit. 

"Pigeons  are  much  easier  to  raise 
than  chickens.  They  hatch  and  care  for 
their  young  and  are  not  subject  to  dis- 
ease or  Insect  pests.  They  are  given 
grain  and  medicated  grit  twice  a  day, 
requiring  little  else  in  the  way  of  care. 

"Squabs  bring  fiO  to  65  cents  a  pound, 
dressed,  at  the  age  of  one  month,  when 
they  all  averege  one  pound  each,  or  a 
little  less — 10  to  13  pounds  p?r  dozen. 

"The  chief  hindrance  to  the  expansion 
of  the  pigeon  industry  is  the  high  c  ost  of 
breeding  sto.'k.  Maled  pairs  cost  $5  to 
$7.50  each.  Young,  unmated  birds,  six 
to  eight  weeks  old,  bring  $15  to  $20  a 
dozen.  As  an  indication  of  the  demand 
for  breeding  stock,  one  Southern  Cali- 
fornia pigeon  grower  who  had  4000  birds, 
was  tempted  by  high  prices  to  sell  all 
but  400  for  breeding  stock.  We  expec  t 
to  increase  our  flock  to  2000. 
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POULTRY  RANCH 


Scientific  management  and  good  business  judgment  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  L.  R.  Hoover,  Pomona  poultryman.  He 
receives  high  prices  for  his  products — and  the  accompanying 

article  tells  why. 


County  Farm  Bureau,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  enterprise,  whic  h  Hoover 
considers  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"We  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
have  our  hatchery  accredited,"  he  stated. 
"While  official  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion w  ill  be  an  undeniable  advantage  to 
the  poultryman  who  does  not  trapnest 
his  hens,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  will  pay 
trapnesters  who  exercise  especial  care 
with  their  breeding  operations. 

"If  the  latter  were  placed  in  a  class 
which  clearly  would  indicate  the  supe- 
riority of  their  stock,  then  certification 
undoubtedly  would  prove  profitable: 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of'their  being 
dragged  down  to  pull  the  other  fellows 
up." 

DEVELOPING   PIGEON  PLANT 

The  Hoover  Brothers'  poultry  plant, 
which  is  located  in  a  10-acre  peach 
orchard  a  mile  southeast  of  Pomona,  is 
unique  in  that  both  chickens  and  pigeons 
are  kept.  The  latter  are  in  charge  of 
R.  M.  Hoover,  who  organized  the  car- 
rier pigeon  department  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  at  Camp  Kearny  during  the  late 
war,  afterwards  serving  overseas. 

There  are  600  pigeons  in  the  Hoover 
"loft."  including  100  which  last  year 
won  170  priaes  in  various  shows.  Some 
of  the  best  birds  are  valued  at  $25 
each.  In  addition  to  fancy  tumblers  and 
pouters,  a  large  quantity  of  squab  stock 
is  kept:  White  and  Silver  Kings  and  Red 
Carneaux.  The  White  Kings  are  con- 
sidered a  little  the  best  bird.  ^ 

"Pigeons  are  away  ahead  of  chickens 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

Bv  ONE  OF  US 


KILLING  OUT  TUMBLE  WEEDS. 
There  is  a  healthy  and  troublesome 
invasion  of  tumble  weed  in  some  parts 
of  our  young  alfalfa  meadow.  John  cut 
and  burned  the  weeds,  then  irrigated  the 
alfalfa  and  is  going  to  disc  and  harrow 
the  checks  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
wor';ed;  then  harrow  and  rake  out  the 
roots,  burn  them  and  work  in  some  more 
alfalfa  seed,  with  another  irrigation. 


GETTING  RID  OF  PEAR  BLIGHT. 
Pear  blight  is  with  us  yet.  but  since 
the  hot  weather  cam"  it  has  been  very 
much  less  ac  ive.  We  have  been  over 
the  orchard  seven  times  now  and  have 
found  very  little  diseased  wood  the  last 
two  times. 

It's  mighty  hard  to  find  a  workman 
who  will  be  religiously  careful  about 
disinfecting  the  ioo's  and  cuts.  The 
secret  of  preventing  "come-backs"  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  thoroughness 
of  disinfection. 


Poultry  House  Pointers 

IT  IS  difficult  to  construct  a  chicken 
shed  which  will  admit  enough  sun- 
light in  the  winter  and  not  too  much  in 
the  summer.  On  the  largest  egg  farm 
in  California  the  amount  of  sunshine 
admitted  to  the  laying  houses  is  regu- 
lated hy'means  of  a  swinging  shade  pro- 
jecting outward  from  the  south  wall. 

This  shade  is  made  of  three  12 -inch 
boards  in  sections  16  feet  long  and 
bolted  in  the  middle  to  projecting  2x4 
supports.  Strong  cords  are  fastened  to 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  oi  each  sec  - 
tion, which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
operator  to  stand  on  the  ground  and 
swing  the  shades  in  the  desired  position. 

When  the  boards  slope,  down  and  out, 
like  a  roof,  the  hot  summer  sun  is  ex- 
cluded; when  the  upper  edge  is  thrown 
out.  so  the  sun  strikes  the  shade  edge- 
wise, it  admits  the  maximum  amount  of 
sunshine,  which  is  needed  in  the  winter 
time.  , 


NO  MORE  WORf 
Every  I  imp  Jo 


COD  LIVER  OIL  FOR  CHICKS 

Medicinal  cod  liver  oil  fed  in  small 
amounts  to  young  chekens  has  proven 
of  value  in  aiding  them  to  get  rid  of 
many  of  their  troubles.  This  oil  is  rich 
in  vitamines  and  aids  materially  in 
building  up  chick  vitality. — W.  J.  D. 


FISH   MEAL  FOR  HOGS 

That  fish  meal  is  as  valuable  for 
hog  feed  as  tankage  is  said  to  have 
been  demonstrated  by  recent  experi- 
ments. 


WORMS."  VOWS  JOHN 

hn  sees  a  worm  in 
a  pear  he  says: 

"Damn  it!  'I  hat's  just  pure  careless- 
ness. If  we  had  hit  that  blossom  with 
a  good  dose  of  arsenic.  Mr.  Worm  would 
never  be  there.  Next  year  I'll  T>et  there 
won't  be  a  sing'e  wormy  pear  in  (he 
orchard." 

As  it  is.  there  are  mightv  few.  The 
most  satisfactory  spraying  we  do  is  for 
coddling  moth  In  pears.  If  wc  gc  i  a 
good  film  of  arsenic  on  the  fruit  and 
leaves  -the  larvae  hatching  from  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  moth  get  plenty  of 
poison  to  kill  them.  Like  all  spraying, 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  doing  a  thorough 
job.   

HANDLING  HOGS  IN  HOT  WEATH- 
ER — This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
we  keep  most  of  our  ho.-rs  shu:  up.  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  do  tl  at  than  keep 
them  out  cf  the  orchards.  After  the 
fruit  is  off  the  trees  the  hogs  have  the 
"run  of  the  place."  Ordinary  fences 
keep  sheep  and  cattle  pretty  well  in 
place,  but  we  have  some  brood  sows  that 
know  how  much  leverage  a  hog's  snout 
and  neck  can  bring  to  bear  on  a  fence, 
and  these  we  shut  in  a  corral  in  the 
barnyard. 

Hogs  were  intended  by  nature  to  wal- 
low in  water  or  mud  holes  in  summer. 
Evaporation  of  moisture  from  their  skin, 
keeps  (Tfem  cool  as  nothing  else  can. 
and  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  lot  or  pasture 
in  the  intensely  hot  weather  of  our  in- 
terior valleys  is  working  a  hardship  on 
the  hog.  Wherever  we  have  hogs  in 
summer  we  try  to  provide  water  for 
them  to  get  into. 

WH-EN  TO  SHEAR  THE  LAMBS. 
"The  best  way  to  handle  a  bunch 
of  lambs  is  to  shear  them  as  soon  as) 
the  foxtail  gets  bad."  says  Hugh  Gar- 
nett.  one  of  the  most  extensive  sheep 
growers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

"Lambs  will  not  do  well  when  their 
wool  is  full  of  burrs  and  stickers  and 
seeds.  The  best  way  to  shear  them  is 
with  a  machine.  Blades'  will  not  do  as 
clean  a  job." 

Of  course  a  good  many  early  Sacra- 
mento Valley  lambs  are  marketed  before 
the  foxtail  and  similar  plants  ripen,  but 
there  always  are  late  lambs  to  be 
'carried  over'  and  the  ewe  lambs  kept  to 
put  back  rn  the  fleck 

Foxtail  time  is  over,  but  next  year  all 
of  our  lambs  will  be  sheared  as  soon  as 
foxtail  beards  harden,  even  if  we  have 
to  buy  a  machine  to  do  it.  although  ma- 
chine shearing  outfits  do  ,  not  like  to 
"set  up"  for  small  jobs  if  they  can  get 
bigger  ones  to  perform. 

HUNGRY  AND  THIRSTY  FRUIT 
TREES. —  Riding  through  one  of  the 
best  orchard  sections  of  the  State  re- 
cently and  carefuliy  observing  the  con- 
dition of  the  orchards.  I  was  most 
forcibly  impressed  with  this  fact: 

Thousands  of  trees  are  both  hungry 
and  thirsty. 

To  make  big-pav  ing  c  rops  much  more 
water  is  required  and  more  fertility 
must  either  be  liberated  from  the  ^oil 
or  applied  artificially. 

You  can  tell  a  hungry  and  thirsty 
tree  as  far  as  you  can  see  it  by  its  dis- 
tressed look — same  as  a  poorly  nour- 
ished human  or  a  half-starved  calf.  The 
leaves  of  such  trees  are  small  and  dry 
and  yellow;  even  the  bark  is  tight  and 
dry. 

When  we  get  bac  k  home  after  seeing 
such  orchards  and  note  the  big.  thick, 
fat  leaves;  the  abundance  of  new 
growth  coming  all  over  the  trees:  the 
rich,  dark  green  leaf  color,  and  the 
glossy,  elastic-  bark,  we  say: 

"Well,  trees,  you  are  mighty  lucky  to 
be  growing  in  the  Sacramento  River 
bottom."— W.  S.  GUILFORD. 
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A  BIG 
DAIRY 

with 

Stock  and 
Equipment 


OUTRIGHT  SALE 

or.  terras  t?iat  are  better  than 
LEASING  OR  RENTING. 


All  the  money  and  time  that  a  tenant 
spends  for  rent  and  improvements  on  a 
r 1 '  *hat  he  does  not  cwn  is  gone 
forever. 

.  it  to  find  the  right  man  or  men 
who  rea'ly  know  the  dairy  business  and 
fcre  capable  of  running  a  big  ranch. 

I  can  make  a  deal  to  that  all  the 
money  a  renter  generally  pays  out  can 
be  ar. plied  on  the  purchase  of  one  of 
the  bsst  dairy  ranches  in  California. 

400  acres,  about  sixty  miles  fr  m  San 
Francisco,  of  which  150  acres  are  bottom 
land,  another  150  acres  fine  pasture, 
and  103  acres  slightly  rolling;  no  hills- 
Free  gravity  water  from  river  slough 
for  irrigation.  Soil  is  rich  peat  and 
sediment. 

Buildings  and  equipment  are  com- 
pleie;  fine  large  modern  house,  fore- 
rrr.n's  he  use,  bunk  houses,  hay  barns, 
shade  and  corials;  extra  big  dairy 
barn;  silos,  separator  and  cooling  plant: 
work  h-rses  and  all  farming  tools. 

About  150  head  grade  Holstein  stock: 
two  strings  now  milking  and  more  cowl 
coming   in  fresh. 

This  ranch  is  earning  mere  than  $SGC 
a  month  now.  It  is  being  run  by  city 
men  with  a  hired  manager.  If  a  dairy- 
man should  live  on  the  place  and  man- 
age it  himself  he  could  increase  the 
herd  of  cows  and  the  production  of 
crops  from  the  land  and  make  the  earn- 
ings much  larger. 

li  is  a  going  ranch  now  and  on  a  pay- 
■  i . c  basic,  but  its  value  can  be  doubled 
in  a  s.-.ort  time. 

Trie  ranch  could  not  be  duplicated 
today  for  $125,000,  but  it  will  be  sold 
for  a  much  lower  figure  than  that.  An 
*.ffer  of  $"0  COO  would  take  it. 

A  first  payment  of  $15,G00  must  be 
maCe  The  owner  wants  cash,  but 
might  consider  some  trade.  Or  if  a  man 
a.r^ady  has  a  herd  of  cows,  the  owner 
mioht  take  some  gocd  security  for 
$1£  rco. 

After  that,  sma'l  yearly  payments  can 
be  made  which  would  never  be  mere 
than  a  man  would  have  to  r  iy  out  if 
he   were  renting  a  dairy  ranch.  . 

It  just  needs  a  good  man  with  the 
ability  to  rr.anaye  a  big  property  and 
n-.ake  it  pay  out.  It's  a  great  chance 
fcr  somebody. 

I  will  be  g'ad  to  give  further  infor- 
mation and  show  the  ranch  at  any 
time. 

H.  H.  MILLS, 

10tb  Floor  Syndicate  Bldg. 
OAKLAND. 
Phone  Lakeside  1600. 
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Mow, m  more  dependable. dor- 1 
able,  powerful  engine  Direct 
from  Factory  at  Low  Price.  | 
IV.  3M.  6  and  7  horse-power 
■izct  also  at  a  Big  Saving. 
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Gasoline  Fire?  Don't  Run  Away 

Commonsense  Pointers  That  May  Help  You  Save 
Your  Valuable  Automobile 


N" 


By  A.  H.  HOFFMAN 

Agricultural  Engineering  Division,  Uni  remit  h  of  CaHJornia 


Q WHERE  and  at  no  time  ire 
knowledge  and  a  cool  head  more 
at  a  premium  than  when  fire 
reai  lies  guso.ine.  Kvery  year  automo- 
biles and  trucks  by  the  hundreds  are 
buined  up  while  their  owners  stand 
helplessly  looking  on. 

In  the  great  majority  of  such  cases 
knowledge  of  how  gasoline  burns  is  a  I 
thai  is  lacking;  eviTi  though  there 
may  be  no  device  labeled  "Fire  Kx- 
tinguisher"  at  hand,  the  merest  glain  .■ 
around  would  leveal  abundance  of  ma- 
lerial  to  accomplish  I  he  same  purpose. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  gaso- 
line burns  or  explodes  Is  what  puts 
fear  into  the  average  man  and  makes 
him  stand  at  what  he  constdi  rs  a  safe 
distance  while  he  watches  his  car  or 
iiu»1<  go  up  in  smoke. 

Fortunately,  gasoline  alone  is  not 
only  non-explosive,  but  will  not  even 
burn  unless  it  Is  first  evaporated  and 
i he  vapor  is  in  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  The  writer  repeatedly  has 
caused  an  electric  spark  to  pass  be- 
tween the  very  closely  spaced  points  of 
.1  spark  plug  pi  iced  inverted  and  sub- 
merged In  a  quart  milk  bottle  filled 
with  gasoline.  The  spark  showed 
bright  and  was  sharply  snapping,  but 
no  ignition  of  the  gasoline  resulted. 

The  same  spark  made  to  pass  while 
the  plug  was  held  in  the  mixed  gaso- 
line vapor  and  air  above  the  liquid 
gasoline  at  the  top  of  the  bottle 
promptly  caused  a  slight  explosion,  fol- 
lowed by  a  surface  burning  of  the  gaso- 
'ine  vapor  which',  while  slow  at  first, 
became  more  rapid  as  the  heat  gener- 
'ed  caused  a  quicker  vaporization  of 
fhe  fuel. 

Closing  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  cut  off  the  oxy- 
tn  supply  and  in  a  second  /extinguished 
-  he  fire.  If  the  fire  had  been  permitted 
o  burn  until  the  unequal  heating  had 
racked  the  bottle  and  permitted  Hie 
•asollne  to  flow  out.  a  large  surface 
"Tea  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
'ir.  making  possible  a  very  rapid  In- 
crease of  the  fire.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  application  of  anything  that 
would  serve  t/a  exclude  the  air  from  the 
fluid  gasoline  would  have  smothered 
ihe  flames. 

I  NT  K  R  15  ST  I X  G  EXPERIMENTS 

With  the  same  quart  bottle  half  full 
of  gasoline,  a  lighted  match  applied  to 
the  mouth  ignited  the  one  pint  of 
mixed  air  and  gasoline  vapor,  causing 
a  stronger  explosion  and  a  slight  after 
binning  at  the  surface  of  the  gasoline, 
which  was  easily  put  out  because  it 
was  difficult  for  air  to  get  In  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  fire  going.  With 
the  bottle  emptied  of  gasoline,  but  stlH 
wet,  the  explosion  was  much  stronger, 
but  not  enough  to  endanger  the  bottle 
so  long  as  the  mouth  was  not  Covered, 

Similarly  with  a  gaso'ine  tank  lh« 
more  nearly  empty  the  lank,  the  greater 
will  be  the  volume  of  mixed  iraso'lne 
vapor  and  air  and  the  strongei  will 
be  the  explosion  if  fire  gets  to  it.  Also, 
the  smaller  the  opening  re'atlve  to  tin- 
volume  of  the  mixture  Ihe  more  power- 
ful the  explosion. 

Of  course,  It  Is  never  altogether  safe, 
to  say  the  least,  to  hold  a  llgh'ed 
match  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  trus  <- 
line  tank  whether  full  or  eraptj  be- 
cause, even  If  the  tank  did  not  burst, 
there  might  be  •mmitrh  gasoline  and 
oil-snaked  wood,  i.uhol  <tei  lug,  etc.,  in 
the  nelghhoi  Yio  1  to  result  in  a  larger 
fire  than  anticipated:  however.  If  from 
any  cause  the  gasoline  In  or  about  a 
carburetor  catches  fire.  It  is  silly  to  run 


away  for  fear  the  flr->  may  run  along 
the  copper  tube  and  Ignite  the  tankful 
at  the  rear  of  ihe  car. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
copper  tube  full  of  gasoline  to  act  as 
a  fuse  and  carry  ihe  fire.  Even  if  the 
gasoline  tank  Is  under  the  cowl  or 
under  the  front  seat,  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  contents  being  ignited 
from  a  carburetor  fire  unless  it  is  al- 
lowed to  burn  for  several  minutes. 

If  the  screw  cap  is  in  position  on 
the  gas  tank  the  walls  of  the  tank 
must  be  almost  red  hot  above  the 
liquid  surface  lire  before  the  fuel  i t > 
side  the  tank  will  be  set  on  fire.  Hence, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  fight  the  car- 


ton. Cat.,  and  other  widely  known  Im- 
plement and  trnctor  men. 

"We  regard  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
particularly  California,  as  the  best,  po- 
le,itial  tractor  and  implement  icarkei  In 
.America,"  asserted  .(ones.  "Here  the 
farms  and  orchards  are  more  nearly 
motorized  than  unywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

"In  the  East  and  Middle  Wcfl,  feed 
for  work  animals  is  cheap,  and  the 
farmer,  when  not  using  his  horjes,  turns 
them  out  on  green  pasture.  In  Califor- 
nia, on  the  other  hand,  high-priced  land 
and  shortage  of  pasture  are  important 
factors  in  Increasing  the  popularity  of 
power  farming. 

"Another  thing:  The  average  East- 
ern general  farmer  raises  corn  and 
thcrefoie  must  do  more  cultiva'ing  than 
any  other  kind  of  work.  For  thia  pur- 
pose he  may  prefer  to  keep  horses,  and 
therefore  uses  them  for  other  processes 
as  well. 

"Add  to  these  conditions  the  general 
prosperity  of  California  and  you  have 
an  ideal  condition,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
farm  machinery." 


Members  of  party  of  prominent  automotive  officials  who  are  tour- 
ing Coast.    Left  to  right — Hoivard  F.  Aney,  Robert  W.  Lea,  J.  L. 
Jones,  George  N.  Peek. 


buretor  fire  before 
heat  up  things. 


it  has  had  time  to 


SM  I  >TH  HI  £    THE  FI.AMKS 

The  first  thing  to  do.  of  course.  Is 
to  close  the  valve  in  the  pipe  line  be- 
tween tank  and  carbureter.  The  next 
is  to  smother  the  fire.  Pouring  on 
water  is  worse  than  useless,  because 
it  will  simply  float  the  lighter  gasoline 
and  oil  to  the  surface  and  make  it  burn 
more  freely.  A  wetted  cloth  or  bag. 
however,  is  effective  and  may  be  usen. 
Anything  that  will  not  itself  burn  very 
rapidly  will  do  to  -  hut  off  the  air  sup- 
ply from  the  burning  gasoline.  Wool 
does  not  burn  so  {sal  as  cotton;  hence, 
a  woolen  coat,  imrcoat,  laprobe.  rug 
or  blanket  may  be  the  handiest  thing 
lo  push  up  tightly  around  and  over 
Ihe  burning  fuel.  If  wool  is  not  at 
hand,  cotton  .  ta brie  of  any  kind,  it 
fairly  thick,  will  answer. 

Road  dust.  sand,  even  suear.  salt 
or  flour.  wheat,  barley  or  other 
threshed  grain;  in  fact,  anything  that 
will  stop  or  greatly  slow  down  the 
flow  of  air  will  do  the  business.  t'sually 
a  small  carburetor  fire,  if  put  out 
prompty.  will  not  do  enough  inlury  to 
the  machine  to  prevent  ready  starting 
after  things  have  em, led  down  enough 
to  permit  turning  on  the  gasoline 
again. 


Prominent  Implement  Men  Tour  Coast 


Eastern  Manufacturer  and  Party  Find  Agricultural 
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rpti  advertise  ear  high  ^v.iclr  puftirs 
4  we  are  milking  11  iperinl  osr  eemt 
offer  this  week  on  our  lender  »W;H 
inoNKIIiK  ii  rendjr-mlxpd  stnc 
and  linseed  nil  paint  with  fn//»  .  " 
on  ,  n  ft  run.  for  nnly  $"..*»."»  n  gnll«e<. 
Far  enrh  ffiillua  yon  order  nt  I  Ills 
hpei'inl  low  price,  we  will  furnish  you 
w  iih  mother  mi  Hon  for 
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OR1CT'  LTl'RA  I.  conditions  gen- 
erally are  on  the  mend,  in  spite 
of  the  present  situation  of  the 
American  wheat  farmer,  in  the  opini  in 
of  (!e<  rge  N.  Peek,  president  of  the  .Mo- 
line  Plow  Company,  who  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific-  Coast. 

"We  hear  a  great  deal,  of  course, 
About  hard  times  in  those  sections  which 
are  devoted  principally  to  grain  grow- 
ing, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nation 
appears  to  be  on  a  very  sound  basis, 
agriculturally."  stated  the  well-kiiou  n 
manufacturer.  "In  the  South,  bettei 
cotton  price  ,  and  greater  di\ ersifiiation 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 
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FALL  CHICKS 
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have  combined  to  restore  a..good  meas- 
ure of  prosperity.  The  com  situation  in 
the  middle  West  is  favorable,  with  hogs 
bringing  good  prices. 

"Dairying  continues  to  bring  steady 
cash  returns  and  consequent  pmsperitv 
lo  milk-producing  sections  throughout 
the  country.  And  here  in  California  un- 
questionably the  producers  are  still  in 
letter  shape  than  in  any  other  State. 
In  this  State,  of  course,  as  well  as  oth- 
•  is,  conditions  are  spotted,  and  we  Had 
certain  classes  of  farmers  complaining, 
but  after  a  trip  over  most  of  the  farm- 
ing districts.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  iusi  aboui  inmiTid  from  the  ter- 
rible slump  which  struck  the  farmers, 
fruit  growers  and  stockmen  in  1H20." 

Accompanying  .Mr.  Peek  are  Robert 
W.  I.ea.  general  manager  of  the  Ste- 
phens Mot<  r  Car  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Moline  organization:  Howard  F. 
Aney.  sales  manager  of  the  Fordson  lm- 
pieme.it  division  of  the  Moline  I'um- 
!■'«<*  J,  '••  Jones,  Western  division 
manage  r,  with   headquarters  at  fciti  ck- 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 


By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


Hobusta  is  covered  with  big  clusters  of 
white  flowers  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Itobusta  is  especially  desirable  to  plant 
in  soil  that  di.es  not  drain  off  readily, 
and  it  is  also,  a  boon  to  beekeepers, 
being  in  full  bloom  when  other  honey- 
making  flowers  are  scarce. 


CALIFORNIA  FALL  GARDENS. 
Our  fall  gardens  are  so  beautiful 
at  this  time  of  year  that  we  scarcely 
can  realize  the 
amount  of  garden 
work  to  -be  accom- 
plished before  win- 
ter comes.  "But 
California  has  no 
winter,"  some  one 
argues.  Perhaps 
not,  according  to 
our  Eastern  cousins, 
but  we  need  only 
watch  the  signs  of 
the  weather  and  the 
habits  of  plant  life 
to  realize  that  here, 
too,  we  have  win- 
ter. The  garden, 
then,  either  droops  on  straggly,  past- 
blooined  steins  or  gathers  new  strength 
for  a  spring  of  loveliness.  Our  fall  gar- 
den work  prepares  for  the  spring  awak- 
ening. 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


BULBS  TO  BE  STARTED  NOW. 
of  all  the  flowers,  the  most  beau- 
tiful are  produce:!  by  bulbs.  An  ugly 
little,  brown  bulb,  set  mit  now.  will  send 
Dili  a  bloom  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty 
jn  just  a  few  short  months.  The  iris. 
With  its  short-lived,  but  attractive,  flow- 
er*!: the  narcissus,  sweet-scented  and 
lasting — these,  with  a  half  dozen  others, 
niav  be  set  out  this  month.  Kreesias, 
gladioli,  tulips,  hyacinths,  callas  and 
Knunculi  may  be  planted. 
■  If  you  wish  to  lift  and  store  the  bulbs 
each  year,  they  m:iy  be'planted  as  clos< 
together  as  the  distance  of  twice  then 
diameter. 

f  However,  bulbs  which  are  to  be  left 
In  the  ground  for  several  years  must  be 
"Bet  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  times 
their  diameter  in  order  to  avoid  crowd- 
Jng 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinioi 
iii  planting  bulbs.  A  busy  housewife 
has  little  time  to  "bother"  with  the  lift- 
Ijlig  of  bulbs  each  year.  She  usually 
lets  them  alone  until  the  bulbs  fairly 
"rise"  out  of  the  ground  for  hick  of 
space.  The  blossoms  are  very  good  for 
u  few  years;  then  crowding  spoils  them. 
Another  housewife,  who  is  a  gardener 
at  heart,  carefully  lifts  and  stores  the 
■bulbs,  which  can  be  handled  in.  this 
'Wanner.  .Needless  to  say.  her  flowers 
UK  always  beautiful.  However,  a  happy 
medium  may  be  struck  if  the  bulbs  are 
lifted  and  reset,  or  stored,  every  third 
year:  that  is.  provided  they  are  not 
planted  too  close  together  at  lirst. 


BULBS  AGAINST  SHRUBBERY. 
Bulbs  that  grow  against  a  back- 
ground of  shrubbery  should  be  planted 
t*t  a  distance  apart    which   will  allow 
them   to  stav   in   the    ground  several 
years.     Lilies  are  among  our  finest  bulb- 
ous plants  to  leave  in  the  ground  year 
after  year.  They  do  not  benefit  by  shift- 
ing:  In  fact,   they  make  the  finest  dis- 
r  play   after   five  or  six   years'  growth. 
lyShrubbery,  well  chosen,  with  a  border 
of  bulbous  plants  and  a  well-kept  lawn 
'adds  a  ~>0  per  cent  value  in  dollars  and 
Bents  to  a  place,  either  large  or  small. 

Hulbous  flowers  usually  are  very  bright 
Bind  distinct  in  coloring.  Choofee  har- 
>  Wonizing  colors,  and  insist  upon  named 
(varieties.  Do  not  plant  a  jumble  of 
■  bulbs  just  because  they  are  cheap. 


VIOLETS  AND  SWEET  PEAS. 
While  it  is  rather  late  to  start  a. 
violet  bed.  the  hardier  varieties,  such  as 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  .Marie 
Louise,  will  do  well  if  set  out  now.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  Coast  region,  while  the  Marie 
Louise  succeeds  best  in  the  mild  inte- 
rior. I  have  found  violets  well  estab- 
lished before  winter  when  started  this 
month.  During  the  cool  months  they 
grow  a  strong  root  system;  then  whf-n 
early  spring  comes  they  are  ready  for  a 
long  season  of  blooming'.  I'se  a  rather 
-rich  soil,  into  which  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  has  been  mixed  three  or  four 
weeks  before  planting  —  and  provide 
"good  drainage. 

Sweet  peas,  planted  in  the  milder  sec- 

■  tions  of  the  State  at  this  time,  are  al- 
ways fairlv    successful.     A  , handsome 

.bouquet  of  sweet  peas  in  mid-winter  in 
'Southern  California  may  be  assured  by 
■owing  seeds  at  tttis  time  of  the  year. 
,  "Work  the  soil  deep  before  planting.  If 

■  your  soil  is  heavy,  add  coarse,  well- 
rotted  horse  manure  to  lighten  it,  or, 
if  it  is  already  too  light,  a  liberal  ap- 
plication  of   decomposed   cow  manure 

<  Will  give  it  body.  Sweet  peas  succeed 
beHt  in  a  fairly  rich,  well -worked,  fri- 
able soil. 


EUCALYPTUS  AND  CYPRESS 
WIND-BREAKS. — While  the  ma- 
jority of  us  will  buy  "baby"  trees,  all 
ready  to  set  out  in  the  hedge  or  wind- 
break, some  of  us  will  grow  our  own, 
which,  I  must  hasten  to  add,  is  not  as 

d'  Ii    as   on.     might    thinl        .his  is 

tto  l>tu<t  time  to  start  the  seeds  at  the 

WUl  rest  Ins    tt.sk    of    l.iaWioi     1   1  


which  will  be  ready  to  set  out  in  the 
early  spring. 

A  shallow  box  with  drainage  holes  in 
t!u  bottom  provides"  an  excellent  seed 
box.  A  layer  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
should  be  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
to  allow  the  surplus  water  to  drain  off 
rapidly.  Use  equal  parts  of  old  leaf 
mold,  garden  loam  and  sand,  thoroughly 
mixed,  for  seed-box  soil,  and  keep  the 
boxes  moist.  Protect  the  boxes  from 
extreme  weather  with  muslin-covered 
frames. 

lOucalyptus  is  used  so  commonly 
throughout  California  for  wind-breaks, 
or  roadway  planting,  that  we  almost 
fail  to  realize  how  truly  magnificent  it 
is.  especially  when  it  is  planted  for  a 
long  wind-break  or  along  a  driveway. 
Then,  too,  eucalyptus  is  one  of  the 
staiidbys  as  a  fuel,  blue  gum  being  most 
commonly  planted  for  this  purpose,  as 
It  grows  so  rapidly.  *"~ • 

Between  Carpinteria  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara a  large  grove  of  eucalyptus  is 
growing  for  fuel  purposes  only,  on  soil 
thai  would  not  produce  other  crops. 

The  manna  and  red  gum  are  very 
good  for  driveway  planting,  while  the 


PERENNIALS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR'S 
FLOWERING.— Continue  the  sow- 
ing of  perennials  for  next  year's  flow- 
ers, such  as  perennial  poppies.  Canter? 
bury  bells,  forget-me-nols.  daisies,  dig- 
italis, gaillardia  and  coreopsis.  When 
they  are  planted  in  the  fall  they  will 
be  ready  to  bloom  next  year.  We 
have  found  that  a  fail-planted  peren- 
nial will  bloom  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  perennial  planted  the  spring  before. 

TULIPS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
Tulips  of  the  most  wonderful  vari- 
eties grow  wild  in  California,  and  we 
have  succeeded  in  raising  beautiful 
tulips  imported  from  Holland,  but  these 
foreign  tulips  will  not  permit  neglect. 
We  must  lift  and  store  them  each  year. 
A  gardener  of  my  acquaintance  left 
tulip  bulbs  in  the  ground  after  they  had 
finished  their  season.  Later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  every  bulb  had  disap- 
peared. They  had  declined  to  be  treat- 
ed like  their  wild  native  cousins. 

In  Holland  the  growers  plant  their 
tulips  in  the  fall,  after  carefully  grad- 
ing the  bulbs.  Each  year  the  tulip 
bulb  graduates  into  a  higher  grade;  for 
instance,  the  smallest  grade  (or  fourths) 


automatically  become  thirds.  If  we 
give  away  or  sell  the  largest  bulbs,  soon 
our  tulip  beds  are  practically  a  failure. 

Soil  for  tulips  must  be  well  worked 
for  best  results.  The  better  t lie  soil,  the 
better  the  flowers.  However,  I  have 
seen  wonderful  tulips  grown  in  all  sorts 
of  soil  when  the  ground  had  been  prop- 
erly worked  bel'ore  planting.  The  larg- 
est specimens,  to  my  knowledge,  were 
grown  last  year  in  virgin  soil  near  a 
grout)  of  large  oak  trees  in  the  Ojoi 
Valley.  The  soil  was  very  friable  and 
rich.  1  have  heard  many  gardeners  say, 
"Soil  isn't  as  important  as  the  <  are  >ou 
give  it,"  but  we  must  admit  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  rich,  friable  bed. 

CYCLAMEN  AT  THIS  SEASON. 
The  Cyclamen  usually  is  repotted 
and  started  on  its  round  of  growing  at 
this  lime  of  the  year. 

Do  not  cover  the  bulb;  just  set  it  half 
way  in  the  soil  and  be  sure  the  soil  is 
f>rm~.  Water  well  and  keep  it  in  fil- 
tered sunshine.  I'se  sifted  leaf  mold 
and  sand  for  best  results.  Garden  loam 
may  be  substituted  for  leal  mold  if  it 
is  rich  or  mixed  with  old  manure. 

The  Cyclamen  does  not  like  the  heat 
nor  dampness.  The  finest  blossoms  al- 
ways are  found  on  the  well -cared -for 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  room. 
The  Cyclamen,  like  all  plants,  I  have 
found  will  produce  very  large  blossoms 
if  half  the  buds  are  destroyed,  but.  in 
my  estimation,  the  plant  is  much  pret- 
tier if  it  is  just  overloaded  with  me- 
dium-sized and  smaller  biossoms. 


Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
takes  the  place  of  green  feed 

Dont  bother  growing  chard  or  sprouting  oats—^Feed 
Fleischmanns  Pure  Dry  Yeast  in  tlie  dry  or  wet  mash 


Caution: 

I«mI     bj      i  in  i  t  n  I  i  ii  ii  s. 

FleifeGhm&nu's    t1  u  re 

I)  r  y  \  <■  a  s  t  is  till 
vrtlst  — yeilst  ill  its 
most  c  once  ii  t  rate  <l 
form,    it  contains 

e or  n  111  e  ll  I  or  o  t  h  e  r 
filler.  To  tie  sure  of 
results,  order  Kleiseb- 
union's     Pure     II  r  y 

\>Hst  —  usiiiK  coupon 

below. 


Every  poultryman  knows  the  value 
of  green  range  to  young  stock  and 
layers, 

For — Avoiding  leg  weakness 
in  chicks  and  putting  signs 
of  health  and  vitality  in 
the  growing  stock.  • 

For — Producing  strong  and 
hatchable  chicks  from  the 
breeders. 

For — Increasing  egg  produc- 
tion. Instinctively  the  hen 
craves  these  vitals  of 
green.  The  yolk  yellows 
quickly  to  the  color  of 
butter,  as  she  transfers 
these  vitals  into  store  for 
nature's  chick. 

When  the  laying  birds  eat  no 
greed  feed,  their  eggs  have  light 
yolks  and  weak  germs.  When  they 
do  eat  green  feed,  their  eggs  have 
rich  golden  yolks  and  strong, 
hatchable  germs.  These  are  the 
guiding  signs  for  the  keen  observer 
who  would  better  his  hatches. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
contains    the    most  concentrated 


form  of  these  vitamines  found  in 
green  grass. 

1  lb.  a  day  to  every  100  lbs. 
of  dry  mash, 
or 

1  lb.  a  day  to  every  1000 
hens  or  2000  chicks, 
or 

dissolve  in  the  drinking  water 
or  milk. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
will  cure  white  diarrhea,  increase 
fertility  and  hatchability  and  egg 
production.  May  be  fed  in  either 
dry  or  wet  mash. 

The  increased  productivity  of  the. 
bird  more  than  pays  for  the  price 
of  the  yeast.  Sturdiness  in  the 
hatch,  marked  absence  of  disease, 
and  increased  vigor  of  the  growing 
pullets  are  all  assured  through  the 
feeding  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast.  The  cost  of  this  vital  food 
accessory  is  trivial  in  comparison 
with  its  results. 

Send  for  these  booklets 
Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can 
be  profitably    used    for    all  farm 
animals.     Check    on    the  coupon 
which  booklet  you  want. 


"^^FLEISCHMANN'S  PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES 

1   <o   Ml  etna  #£.««  per  run 

10   to    20   runs      I  .!»">  per  t-mi 

Zii    to    40  -ruiiM      1.00  per  run 

Dm     10   can*      I.HO  per  eun 

Add  SOc  per  can  if  in 
Canada.  Other  countries, 
prices  on  request. 

Any  numlier  of  runs  de- 
livered direet  to  ymi,  truntt- 
porlut  inn     .  h.i.  L- .  -  prepaid. 


Shipped  C.  O.  D.  if  more  convenient  to  you 

0TUV.  FLKIHCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-C81,  0 
0  941  Mission  SI.,  S:in  Ft-mirKm,  Calif*,  or  0 
0  :U4  Hell  St.,  Seattle,  Wu4.1i..  or  , 
0       047   Maple  Av«.,   Los  Angeles.  Calif.  ; 

0  [   |  Bneluaed  find  s*   I'leuM*  send  me   2Vs-  t 

g* — '  pound  van*  of  l- lelM-limumi**  Pare  !>»■>  Yrant.  pant  # 
'         ujt    prepaid.  0 

0  I — I  Send   Hie  >our   hot<k   on   r:ii«*iniir   pin*,  euttle  und  0 

1  ' — '  liur*es  on  >eii**| -  fermented  feed**..  0 
'  I  |  Send  me  yOVT  liook  on  ruining  poultry  on  yeast-  0 
t  ' — '  fermented    feeds.  *• 

,  Name    p 

J  Street    mill    number    ' 

Mlty   Slate   0 

*  it 


OuCHARD    ANF)    FARM    prrTI^N'    OF    TTTE    STTND \Y  EYAMINFR 


Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rrotn  a  line,  or  60  cents  a 
for  four  or  m«re  NMOlm  issues 
uirnur  7  wvrda).  Pa  white  spec*, 
rut*  or  display  lyp*.  ronet  is  rom- 
pu'ed  accitnlinc  to  <«>'«'  ■»■*■  uc" 
cupied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement*  must  reach  us  u 
day*  before  date  of  poMli  ariso,  Ad- 
dress OKCHAKI)  and  I'ARM.  Broad- 
way  at   Klerenlh.    I -OS  Aneelefl. 


POULTRY 


PROFITAB1.K   POU1.TRT   an.l  CO- 
OPERATIVE KI.BlTRI'"  HAT(  H 
SIRIKS       Capacity.    :5<l.»0<i  chicks. 
1*0-2*11     «cr      Uchornii.  Anconss. 
Re.ls.   IWks.  Minorca*.  Wyaolotles. 
Brahms*.      Andalusians.  (Pucka, 
lurks  )        Off     every     week.  Also 
chirks   from    Inrf   "-vear   hens  for 
rapid   erowih   into  broilers.  fr>''r"- 
rn.-.sters.    capons       Reduced      booke  1  »"?pi*!1 
"Never    saw    such    vicor.    rapid    grow  b.  in 
thick*  "   1?  V   K  .lr  r>a);a.  Paaa-'ena     Mail  onU. 

CERTIFIED  WHITK  I.EIIIIORN  QtTALITT 
CHIf'KS  for  Sunini-r  and  Fall  months, 
from  selected  free-i^nee.  hich  eire  pro.lurine 
h...'ine  flocks.  Inspected  and  accredited  hy 
the  Sonoma  County  Pnrni  Bureau.  Send  r..r 
calal.*  and  atlraciiv  prices  Safe  ne"ver» 
an'  full  cr.unl  to.r  ir.tee.l.  MI>r  HAM" 
IN'TBVTOR  CO..  INC..  432  Seventh  as  . 
Pel  a  lama.  Calif  

ka'i.i,  chicks  pay 

Order  now  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  deliver*. 
■W'liitc  Leghorns.  R.  1.  Reda.  B.  P.  Rocks 
an'     **-cr  Ir'ndf.  ■  jl-.~^?t* 

BPEEDINC  COCKERELS  FOR  BALK. 
Wi  Leghorns  iHanaoni.  Ur  Lcrh'irns  (Tnr- 
nmMen).  Anconss  i  \tkinson).  R!k.  M'norra* 
(Petwl  McDONAI.P  POULTRY  RANCH  A 
f.ATI'HERT.  Rt.  1.  Bon  2*t.  San  Jose.  Cal. 
CPRTTFIKD  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

flocks.  All  hens  hav-  un  lerRone  rieid  in- 
speelton;  mated  with  males  h-iv'nc  autheniic 
tri'pncst  records  of  at  leesl  Ion  e^ics  on  the 
sJcVs  «f  both  paren  s  Certified  by  Alain.-. la 
fount v  Poultry  Breeders'  AVm.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  DtUtty  prices. 
Chanticleer  Ele.-  Haichery.  Inr  .  Hayward.Cal 

■WHITE  I.ECHORN  baby  chl*  from  flocks 
mated  to  miles  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  2-* 7  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interest  :ng  literature  on  i'*-«uesi  Wo 
are  accredits!  *v  Sonoma  Couniy  Farm  Bu- 
reau.     THE    PIONEER    HATCHERY.    P.  O. 

Bnj  47B.  Pctaluma.  Calif.  

HANSON'S  IV.tigree  S.  I".  White  1-eghorns 
Over  210-egg  flock  average  for  «  years 
Over  221 -egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled in  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  In  two  hemispheres  Sena  for  inter- 
esting catalog  .1.  A  Hanson.  CorvaHia.  Ore. 
OrTTbR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  CHICKS  nnw. 

They  pay.  White  l.eg  .  R  I.  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for 
i  nxenlar.  Fine  lot  «f  White  Leg.  pullets  ami 
breeding;   cockerels.     Stubo"   Poultry  Ranch 

anil  Hatchery.   Bog  «7C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LECHORX  baby  chicks  from 
?  and  3  year  old  vigorous  liens.  mated»to 
cockerels  from  trapnested  stock.  Order  now 
for  September  and  l  iter  deliver!.  FR  VSEP.'S 
HATCHERY.     Box    »7t,     Hawthorne.  Calif. 

7  2^   New  Jersey  Ave.  

PFTAI.ITM.V  HATCHERY  Accredited  by 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  White  Leg- 
horn chicks  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  If 
you  want  good  fall  payers  get  chicks  in  the 
fall.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery.  Free  circu- 
lar^ _L:JPT;_JM^^K._J2eta^uma^  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  -All  kinds  hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hat  -hing  eggs. 
Pullets,  pigeons,  rabbits  FANCIERS'  EX- 
CIIA NC.E.  Hit)  s.  Main  St..  Log  Angeles. 
FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket," on  application  to  COULSON  COM- 
PANY.  Petnluma.  Calif. 

WILD   BLOOf)F.!>    BREEDING  TURKEYS— 
Toms,    according  to   age   and  size.    S 1 5   an  1 
$25  each:  hi-na.  SK      Baby  turks  JENKINS. 
The  Veteran.   R    *;  Km  118,  Burbank.  Calff. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO- LAND  PLAN — We  offer  ant- 
liilious  farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms  Sutter  County 
land,  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage: 
rail.  water  an  I  highway  transportation 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Isidg  .  Sacramento.  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  berry  farming  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks  Inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  land:  near  l**s 
Angeles.  Write  for  literature.  CHARLES 
WEEKS.  Owenamouth.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYERS  want  western  farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest   price.     R.   A.  Mc- 

NOWN,  367  Wilk i nai.n  Hid g  .  Omaha.  Neb. 

W/MT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale;    give    particulars    and     loweat  price. 

JOHN   J.    BLACK.   Chipp-wa   Falls.  Wis. 

FRUIT  RANCHES  FOR  SALE 


Fie.    ORCHARD-  20   acres    6-year-old  Cali- 
m*  rnas  in  Fortcner  Tract,  f.  miles  north  of 
Fresno.     Deal   with  owner  and  s^*  .    >13d  per 
acre.    L.  J.  Marier.  2i»!T'Bush  St  .San  Frnnctaco 

TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  irrigat.  Pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
8,  y-in..  cheap     N.-w  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes 

large   used    redwood   tanks      DE.M.MITT  CO.. 

1211   N.   Main.     Yards.  816  Yale,   Los  Angeles. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


H  E  M  ST  ITCH  INQ,  plcotlng  attach.     Fits  any 
sewg.  mach.  fn>es  beautiful  wk    Attrac.  pre- 
miuma  free  with  orders.    Write  Tor  llus.  de- 
•Oript.  B.  Kratft.  Bog  IM-OF,  San  Francisco. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

PAINT — BARN  and  ROOF  -Highest  ouallly. 

>l  OO  per  gal  Guaranteed  it  years.  Milroy 
Works.   691   Palisade  Ave..  Jersey  City.   N.  .1. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

TME  WORLD^FesTqLADS 

Over  50  varieties.  Orown  on  de<-om p..s-.l 
peat  land  same  as  Holland  Kissed  by  the 
Fog   of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

Watsonville  Bulb  Company 

Watsonville,  California. 

 F.  J.  CONRAD,  Proprietor.  

PRICE  LIST  of  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs  now 
ready.     Anenomes.    Dafftwlills.   etc.  PAUL 
R    HICHBORN.  Bulb  iirower.  Seabright.  Cal. 


State  Fair  Looms 

LESS  than  a  wpe'k  will  elapse  before 
the  opening  of  the  California  tate 
Fair.  Sacramento,  and  thousands 
of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Suite 
are  expected  to  throng  the  grounds  dur- 
ing the  big  event.  September  1  to  ». 

The  livestock  exhibit,  according,  to 
Secretary  Paine,  will  exceed  all  ex- 
pectations, and.  despite  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  the  breeding  business,  will 
bring  out  a  most  representative  show- 
ing in  all  classes. 

The  utility  idea,  however,  will  be 
emphasized  as  never  l>efore.  For  ex- 
ample, a 'special  prize  has  been  added 
for  fat  cattle.  In  the  fat  cattle  rf&sa, 
No.  -444.  carload  lots  of  spayed  and  free- 
martin  heifers  will  divide  $710  in  the 
premiums.  Besides,  the  Vlrd  n  Packing 
('umiiany  will  a.ward  a  special  silver 
t  up  for  the  carload  -  lot  scoring  the 
highest. 

A.N.STA1,  HKRVOKB  SAI-K 

One  of  the  In—stock  features  will  lie 
the  annual  Hereford  sale  by  the  Here- 
ford Association  of  California  on 
Wednesday.  Septemlier  5th.  Th,is  sal» 
will  draw  not  only  all  the  big  packers 
vt>f  the  State,  but  also  many  sfaller 
slaughterers,  as  well  :is  representative  s 
from  the  big  hotels  of  an  Knui.  is.  u. 
I^os  Angeles.  Oakland  and  elsewhere, 
who  will  attend  this  auction  to  buy 
prime  stock.  The  Herefords  that  will 
make  up  this  sale  are  selected  as  the 
beM  specimens  in  the  many  herds  found 
In  California. 

Novel  amusement  features  will  be  in- 
augurated this  year.  One  will  be  the 
delivery  by  pony  express  of  a  better 
from  Governor  Arthur  M.  Hyde  of 
Missouri  to  Governor  Friend  W.  Rich- 
ardson of  California,  which  will  be  re- 
layed from  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  to  Sacra- 
mento by  daring  rider*  as  in  the  old 
pioneer  days. 

The  letter  will  be  delivered  to  the 
chief  executive  of  California  at  the 
State  Pair  grandstand  before  a  throng 
of  people  by  Will  Tevis.  the  most  .-p.  - 
tacular  rider  in  California. 

The  incident  will  lie  one  of  the  big 
features  of  Septemlier  8th.  As  a  back- 
ground to  the  cross-country  relay  pony 
express  race,  the  .<n»ectal  train  beaiini; 
the  Sacramento  Whiskerinoes  from  Si. 
Joe  back  to  Sacramento  will  roll  into 
the  State  Fair  grounds  to  help  make 
the  celebrtaion  more  realistic. 

Tevis  will  have  the  mount  from 
Placerville  to  Sacramento.  Charles 
Paine,  secretary  of  fnir  is  planning 
to  make  the  occasion  one  of  this  year's 
biggest  events. 


Tractor  Contest 

73  ESVLT8    of    thr    Horse  vs. 
Tractor    Contest  announced 
in  a  recent  issue  irill  be  published 
in   the   September  t   number  of 
II   ORCHARD   and    FARM.  Watch 
for  names  of  winners  next  week.' 


CITRUS    PRUNING  BULLETIN 

Deserving  of  special  mention  is  the 
new  bulletin  on  citrus  pruning  by 
llobert  W.  Hodgson,  of  the  Agricultural  . 
Kxtension  Service,  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  This  ia 
said  to  be  the  only  bulletin  written  by 
a  County  Farm  Adviser  ever  published 
by  the  I'niversity  of  California,  a  real 
tribute  to  the  study  and  research  work 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Agent.  A 
copy  of  this  exhaustive  ttreatise  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing 
the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Kxiieri- 
ment  Station,  Berkeley. 

Another  interesting  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Dniverslty  is  a  reprint 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Agronomy,  Volume  15,  No.  5, 
May.  1923.  entitled  "Alfalfa  in  His- 
tory" by  George  W.  Hendry. 


Why  I  Breed  Registered  Horses 

TKe  Present  Status  of  the  Draft  Horse  as  Viewed 
by  a  California  Breeder 


IT  HAS  been  my  privilege  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Fercheron  breed 
for  many  years.  My  grandfather 
spoke  French  and  spelled  his  name  Le 
Arned:  my  French  descent  may  have 
inclined  me  to  select  the  Perheron.  but 
I  have  always  admired  their  action, 
style  and  foim. 

/  *<7i'"  always  treated  them  kindly 
and  honest. y,  but  firmly,  and  I  haie 
M n '  i'  faiU-d  to  get  kindnrxH  and  hon- 
esty in  return:  invariably,  also.  I  hare 
found   them  intelligent. 

Any  average  small  country  home 
will  find  the  Percheron  horse  a  oh«-ap 
■Ourot  of  farm  power  and  with  a  pure- 
bred registered  Percheron  there  are 
three  ways  to  increase  the  hank  ac- 
cotint:  Keep  the  mare  at  work;  take 
some  prize  money  at  the  fairs,  and 
Bell  the  surplus  increase. 

DRIVES    TO    STATE  FAIR 

I  have  driven  the  fifty  miles  from 
Stockton  to  the  Sacramento  Fair  three 
times  in  the  past  four  years.  Last 
year  I  started  out  alone  with  five  stal- 
lions and  three  mares;  a  three-year- 
old  stallion  in  the  lead  with  Pink  Julia. 


and  are  ready  for  a  day's  work  with 
or   without   mares   in   the  team. 

Annette,  when  two  years  old,  waa 
taken  to  work  on  the  spray  wagon 
with  my  stallion.  Bay  Boy.  When  she 
was  four  years  old.  1  had  had  two 
years'  work  and  two  colts.  The  past 
four  months  Bay  Boy  and  Annette 
have  been  pulling  together  on  street 
contractors"  work,  moving  a  four-ton 
water  wagon  and  two-yard  gravel 
dump  wagons,  and  came  home  weigh- 
in:;  ITOii  pounds  each.  There  are  other 
druft  horses  that  can  more  as  heavy 
a  load,  but  the  Pen-heron  has  been, 
and  is.  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  its 
ability  to  move  a  big  weight  at  ra pia 
gait. 

A    REMARKABLK  MARE 

I  was  fortunate  in  getting  started 
with  a  son  of  Pink,  an  1  nteriMtkmal 
winner  twice,  and  good  old  "Kate"  that 
was  never  beaten  in  the  "Produce 
of  Mare"  prize  and  w  as  as  perfect  at  1» 
years  of  age  as  most  five-year-olds. 
If  she  had  a  fault  or  blemish  I  never 
found  it.  and  the  judges  always  voiced 
Uieir    praises    of    her.     She    put  $2660 


These  two  fine  stallions  not  only  work  together,  but  also  are  kept 
in  the  same,  corral,  where  peaceful  conditions  prevail. 


the  mother  of  the  other  seven.  This 
stallion  never  had  been  in  the  lead  be- 
fore and  had  not  been  worked  regu- 
larly. One  of  my  wheelers  was  a  year- 
ling nearly  as  large  as  his  mother  and 
hail  never  had  a  harness  on  his  hack 
before,  and  I  put  the  harness  on  with- 
out lying  hhn  up.  With  the  two  suck- 
ling coils  tied  to  their  mother  and  two 
stallions  lied  to  the  ha*  k  of  the  spring- 
wagon.  I  went  to  Gall  the  first  day 
and  on  to  Sacramento  the  next  day. 
Although  an  average  of  three  autos 
pass,  d  every  minute.  I  had  no  trouble 
or  excitement  whatever. 

louring  the  first  night  at  the  fair 
there  was  a  shortage  of  stalls  so  the 
two  three-year-olds  were  turned  loose 
in  one  box  stall  and  the  two  yearlings 
in  another.  The  three -year-old  stal- 
lions are  good  company.  They  are 
contented,  grow  well,  play  hard  at 
times,   never  fight  or  hurt  each  other, 


in  my  pocket,  besid  s  the  work  she 
did.  and  left  me  with  "Pink  Julia"  that 
won  California's  Grand  Champion  mare 
prize  twice. 

In  my  exhibit  of  Percherons  at  the 
'tate  Fair  in  1922.  1  had  Pink  Julia 
and  her  daughter,  each  with  three  colts. 
I  have  prize  ribbons  and  medals  enough 
to  cover  a  curtain  six  feet  square  and 
I  might  say  I  got  them  all  through 
Kate,  and  any  farmer's  son  can  do 
likewise. 

The  Percheron  breed  has  size,  form 
and  style,  an  excellent  disposition,  ac- 
tivity, strength  and  endurance:  hardi- 
ness and  docility  that  make  them  the 
kings  and  queens  among  horses,  the 
noblest  of  the  brute  creation. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the 
Percheron  Morse  and  I  believe  the  time 
is  coming  when  its  real  worth  will  Ims 
better  realized  and  appreciated  than  it 
Is   now— H.   G.   LEARNED,  Stisklon. 


Child  ren  Will  Exhibit  Pets  at  State  Fair 


PICTl'RE  scores,  if  not  hundreds, 
of  children  with  their  pet  animals 
all  gathered  together  in  loving  con- 
test: Won't  it  make  a  beautiful  ani- 
mated ensemble?  What  could  be 
more  appealing  to  the  grown-ups  is 
well  as  to  the  little  folks? 

This  picture  will  be  one  of  the  zest- 
ful  features  of  Children's  Day, 
September  S,  at  the  California  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento.  It  happens  that 
also  is  Rotary  Day.  September 
8th  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Fair 
management  for  the  tots  and  their 
pets  from  all  over  California.  Every 
boy  and  girl  with  an  animal  pet  will 


be  eligible.  The  entries  are  expected 
to  be  large  and  varied. 

Miss  Amy  D.  Steinhart.  Chief  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Child  Aid.  will  have 
charge  of  Children's  Day.  and  is  now 
formulating  her  plans  and  program. 
There  will  be  pigeons,  birds,  rabbits, 
chickens,  dogs.  cats,  ponies,  calves, 
lambs,  goats,  and  every  living  pet  that 
can  endear  itself  to  the  heart  of  the 
child.  Prizes  will  be  given  in  the 
contests. 

Besides,  there  will  be  pony,  bicycle 
and  foot  races,  also  games  by  the  little 
folks.  Arrangements  are  under  way 
for   a  juvenile   boxing  contest,  .too. 


GRASSHOPPERS  EAT  MOLASSES 

Six  barrels  of  molasses,  700  pounds 
of  Paris  green  and  250  dozen  lemons  re- 
cently were  used  in  Yolo  County  for 
Baa k fog  bian  bait  for  grasshoppers. 


ENTRY  BLANK— STATK  FAIR  CHJI-DRRN'S  PET  EXHIBITION 
Enter  vour  exhibit  NOW  by  filling  out  this  blank  and  mailing  to  Educational 
Department,  California  State  Fair.  Sacramento.     Entries  close  September. 

1.  1923. 

Any  bird,  animal,  insect,  plant,  herbarium,  aquarium,  nature  study  or 
woodcraft  specimen,  may  be  entered,  but  no  nests  nor  birda"  eggs. 

All  dogs  must  have  chains:  other  pets  must  be  brought  in  necessary 
container  not  later  than  10  A.  M..  on  September  Sth. 

There  will  be  no  charge  to  exhibitors,  but  the  Society  assumes  no  lia- 
bility. 

Write  plainly  or  print: 


KIND    OF  PET  

EXHIBITOR'S  NAME 


.  AGE 


HOME  ADDRESS     

Prizes  In  all  classes.     For  further  information  apply  above  address. 


URT  2fi.  1923 
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He's  in  Partnership  With  Nature 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 


no  doubt  the  grass  would  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  these  also  were  It  not  for  this 
point.)  ... 

PONJfiS  ARB  PROFITABLE 

And  there  Is  yet  another  interesting 
bfWnch  ot  the  livestock  business  ,n 
/hi.  h  Butte  City  Ranch  is  a  big  factor 
—the  raising  of  Shetland  ponies.  This 
has  proved  a  very  remunerative  enter- 
prise^ in  fact,  the  demand  has  exceeded 
the  supply  ever  since  the  tirst  little  fel- 
lows were  brought  to  Calitornia  from 
the  Middle  West.  But  the  ponies  are 
never  pampered  and  must  rustle  for 
Kemeelves  on  pasture  much  of  the  time. 

Butte  Citv  Ranch  seeks  to  demon- 
strate that  purebred  stock  is  adapted  to 
ordinarv  farm  conditions.  It  aims  to 
produce  superior  breeding  animals  at 
mich  low  cost  that  they  will  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  range  man 
and  farmer.  Hut  when  it  comes  to 
Burchasing  sires  and  foundation  stock 
the  "economy  streak"  comes  to  a  sud- 
den end.  Guilford  is  a  shrewd  business 
San  and  buyer,  but  he  will  have  noth- 
ing but  the  best  when  he  chooses  his 
own  sires  and  foundation  females.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  keynote  of  his  success 
us  a  breeder;  that,  and  his  natural  love 
Xor  animals. 

The  bloodlines  of  Butte  City  stock  are 
those  best  known  to  leading  breeders 
Jtor  dualiiy  and  sTamina.  The  "Butte 
City  Princess"  family  of  Berkshires  was 
established  in  1917.  The  original  sow 
«;is  shown  at  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress  meeting  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  in  February  of  that  year, 
R»htre  she  was  awarded  the  American 
Berkshire  Association  trophy  for  best 
animal  bred  and  shown  by  exhibitor. 
She  was  bred  by  A.  B.  Humphrey,  who 
stated  that  she  was  the  best  animal  he 
"llad  ever  produced. 

I  The  Berkshire  pedigrees  include  such 
well  known  names  as  Longfellow, 
Masterpiece.  Rival's  Champion,  Grand 
Leader  2nd.  and  Epochal  and  Superior. 

BEST  BLOOD  REPRESENTED 

The  foundation  for  the  flock  of  Shrop- 
■hbes  was  selected  by  the  late  Arthur 
Broughton  of  Albany,  Wis.,  and  the 
best  blood  from  such  breeds  as  Mc- 
Ke.rrow,  Renk,  Minton,  Cavendish, 
Buttar.  Marshall,  Knollin,  Bibby, 
Tanner.  Birch.  Wardwell  and  others  is 
represented.  The  present  herd  sire, 
Gibson  415,  was  purchased  from  the 
University   of  Wisconsin. 

The  head  of  the  Shorthorn  herd  is  a 
grandson  of  the  famous  Whitehall  Sul- 
tan, whjle  the  ponies  are  ruled  by 
"General  Boggs,"  a  wonderful  little  ani- 
mal, son  of  Grandee,  by  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  all  breeding  operations  Guilford 
has  had  in  mind  definite  type  ideals. 
Be  has  developed  in  each  case  what 
might  be  described  as  "medium  utility" 
animals,  avoiding  extremes  and  empha- 
sizing smoothness,  "easy  keeping."  vi- 
tality, prolificacy  and  medium  or 
handy"  size. 

Just  how  much  environment  has  to 
do  wlth  breeding  is  emphasized  in  the 


following  statement  by  the  owners  of 
this  interesting  establishment: 

"A  large  area  of  woodland  pasture, 
providing  roots,  herbs,  berries,  nuts, 
acorns,  charcoal  from  brush,  burnings, 
etc;  plenty  of  shade  and  good  water; 
together  with  alfalfa,  corn,  roots,  pump- 
kins and  other  cultivated  crops;  and 
waste  products  of  different  kinds  from 
the  orchards,  makes  a  combination  that 
is  almost  perfect  for  producing  breeding 
animals  of  all  kinds  that  are  strong  in 
bone  and  muscle,  vigorous,  active  and 
useful.  It  is  an  environment  in  which 
animals  are  happy  and  contented,  and 
develop  normally  and  naturally." 

TREES    'RUN  WILD."  . 

*  Guilford's  pruning  system  (or  rather 
lack  of  system)  has  created  much  com- 
ment both  favorable  and  otherwise. 
His  fheory  is  that  the  nearer  one  can 
approach  the  ways  of  nature.  the  greater 
will  be  the  reward.  The  limbs  of  the 
prune  trees  grow  to  a  great  height  and 
are  drawn  outward  and  down  by  the 
weight  of  fruit. 

In  addition  tp  securing  heavy  yields, 
Guilford  reduces  maintenance  expense 
.Jo  the  minimum  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  propping.  The  overhang- 
ing limbs.  It  is  true,  interfere  with  culti- 
vation to  some  extent,  but  if  a  little 
growth  is  left  about  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  it  worries  the  owner  not  a  whit. 
"To  be  sure,  it  looks  a  bit  ragged."  he 
admits,  "but  this  ranch  isn't  being  run 
for  looks."  The  Butte  City  prune  crop 
this  year  has  been  pronounced  by  ex- 
perts one  of  the  heaviest  ever  seen  in 
the  valley,  with  much  one-year  wood 
bearing  fruit.  In  answer  to  his  critics 
he  points  out  neatly-pruned,  well  culti- 
vated and  whitewashed  orchards  which 
will  produce  this  season  practicall> 
nothing. 

The  pear  trees,  also,  are  allowed  prac- 
tically to  run  wild,  although  it  is  now 
planned  to  "tie  them  down"  according 
to  the  Caldwell  system.  The.  unculti- 
vated pear  orchards  supply  much  valu- 
able pasture  and  there  has  been  a  min- 
imum of  blight. 

But  in  discussing  the  fruit  question, 
as  well  as  the  livestock  system,  we 
come  to  a  sudden  halt.  For.  despite 
such  unique  methods.  Butte  City  Ranch 
is  far  from  being  archaic.  Spraying  is 
practiced  religiously:  individual  trees 
are  treated  when  they  need  it:  irrigation 
is  done  scientifically — and  now  it  is 
planned  to  dehydrate  much  of  the  fruit. 
No.  there's  nothing  backward  about 
Guilford.  In  fact,  he  may  be  a  few 
years  ahead  of  hi's  time. 

The  personality  of  this  independent 
chap  is  no  less  interesting  than  his 
ranch.  He  is  a  big  mun— mentally  and 
physically;  a  self-made  man  with  a 
reputation  for  square  dealing,  a  "million 
dollar  laugh.''  and  hundreds  of  friends. 
Other  interests  claim  all  of  the  time  of 
his  "silent  partner,"  W.  P.  Dwyer.  and 
much  of  the  time  of  "Guil"  himself, 
but  no  matter  how  absorbing  his  va- 
rious enterprises,  he  is  happiest  and 
most  at  home,  among  the  animals  and 
trees  he  loves. 


Rabbit  Raisers  Hold  Opposing  Views 


1_I  H.  HOLWICK,  successful  rabbit 
*  *•  raiser  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
takes  Issue  with  George  Green,  South- 
ern California's  authority,  regarding 
breeding  and  management  methods. 
I  "I  am  breeding  about  fifty  does," 
writes  Mr.  Holwlck.  "and  do  not  keep 
any  which  weigh  less  than  ten  pounds 
> — many  weigh  fourteen  pounds.  They 
are  American  Blues  and  New  Zealand 
"Beds,  crossed  _with  Flemish  Giants 
□tucks. 

"Instead  of  leaving  the  young  with 
their  mothers  for  eight  weeks,  I  take 
them  away  at  half  that  age  and  fatten 
them  for  market.  They,  weigh  four 
pounds  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
Keeks. 

"It  costs  about  %2  a  year  to  feed  a 
doe.  which  should  produce  100  pounds 
of  young  rabbits.  The  latter  will  con- 
sume $4  worth  of  feed,  making  $6  the 
total  feed  cost  of  100  pounds  of  young 
rabbits." 

LEAVE  YOUNG  WITH  DOES 

"in  my  capacity  as  registrar  of  the 
National  Rabbit  Breeders  and  Fanciers' 
Association,''  writes  Mr.  Green,  com- 
menting on  the  foregoing  statements,  "I 
have  questioned  hundreds  of  successful 
rabbit  raisers  regarding  the  advisability 
of  taking  young  rabbits  away  from  the 
does  at  four  or  eight  weeks.  They  all 
say  that  young  rabbits  cost  less  to  feed, 
4o  not  need  special  fattening  and  are 
more  contented  if  left  in  the  butch 
where  they  were  born. 
■'  "I  have  six  young  rabbits  that  lack 
only  six  ounces  of  weighing  four  pounds 
each  at  the  age  of  seven  weeks.  They 
have  been  left  with  their  mothers  since 
birth  and  could  be  made  ready  for  mar- 
ket in  two  weeks.  They  are  pedigreed, 
registered  American  Blues,  not  cross- 
bred mongrels.  According*  to  the  asso- 
ciation standard,  the  does  should  weigh 
ten  i ' *  unds  at  maturity.   Anything  over 


this  disqualifies  them  for  registration. 

"The  best  thing  about  leaving  young 
rabbits  with  their  mothers,  instead  of 
breeding  the  latter  as  soon  as  possible, 
is  that  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  does 
is  unimpaired  by  the  former  method, 
while  the  latter  procedure  puts  them  out 
of  commission,  so  far  as  breeding  good 
stock  is  concerned. 

"In  the  Pomona-Upland-Ontario  dis- 
trict there  are  perhaps  500  rabbit  rais- 
ers, some  of  whom  make  a  living  by- 
growing  animals  for  the  meat  market. 
Not  one  of  these  growers  would  think 
of  taking  young  away  from  the  doe  at 
four  weeks. 

"Two  dollars  is  a  rather  high  cost  for 
feeding  a  doe  one  year,  even  where  all 
the  materia)  is  bought,  as  is  the  case  in 
this  district. 

"Crossing  Blues  with  Giants  does  not 
increase  the  amount  of  meat,'  but  of 
bone,  in  the  young,  which  grow  a  large 
frame  before  putting  on  their  full  quota 
of  flesh.  One  advantage  of  keeping  the 
Blue  stock  pure  is  that  the  skins  can  be 
sold  for  a  good  price,  as  the  fur  makes 
fine  garments.  Selected  breeding  stock 
brings  from  J5  to  $25  per  head." 


Cost  of  Hen  Food 

i  \  FTER  thirteen  years'  experience 
*•  in  feeding  as  high  as  12.000  hens, 
we  have  found  that  a  laying  hen  will 
eat  36  pounds  of  grain  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  mash  in  a  year,  on  an  aver- 
age," asserts  a  prominent  poultryman 
of  Southern  California.  "To  the  entire 
amount  required  to  feed  the  hens,  20 
per  cent  should  be  added  for  young 
stock  grown  to  replace  old  birds. 

"Wheat  cost  us  an  average  price  of 
$2.10  per  hundred  pounds  in  1922  and  a 
few  cents  more  this  year.  Mash  is 
$2.35  at  present.  We  buy  grain  from  a 
Los  Angeles  dealer  at  harvest  time,  pay- 


ing a  premium  of  $1.54)  a  ton  over  the 
market  price,  plus  $1  a  ton  for  delivery. 
Mash  is  purchased  in  large  lots  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed.  We  do  not 
buy  a  year's  supply,  because  it  will  not 
keep  fresh  that  length  of  time. 

"Grain  and  mash  are  the  main  cost 
items  In  hen  feed,  although  green  stuff 
and  milk  form  important  parts  of  the 
dally  diet.  Barley  and  Sudan  grass  are 
standbys  for  succulent  forage,  the  lat- 
ter for  summer  and  the  former  for  win- 
ter. The  cost  of  this  material  is  difficult 
to  compute,  owing  to  varying  conditions. 

"Dried  milk  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  buttermilk,  we  believe.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  it  be  evaporated 
at  a  low  temperature,  in  order  to  avoid 
destroying  the  vitamines.  We  always 
feed  this  kind  of  milk  to  hens  when  they 
are  laying  eggs  for  hatching,  using 
lactic  acid  milk  at  other  times." 


Poultry  Breeding  Plan 

A UNIQUE  method  of  crossing  chick- 
ens was  explained  by  T.  R.  Robin- 
son of  the  National  Poultry  Society  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  latter's  recent 
visit  to  California. 

"Crosses  are  easier  to  handle  than 
purebreds,"     asserted     Mr.  Robinson. 
"For  that  reason.  British  breeders  do 
not  hesitate  to  cross-breed  chickens  in 
order  to  obtain  desired  results. 

"For  example:  When  a  brown  egg 
is  wanted,  together  with  a  white  table 
cockerel,  we  mate  a  light  Sussex  hen 


to  a  brown  Leghorn  cock.  The  sex  is 
reversed  in  the  offspring,  which  makes 
it  possible  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
hatched  to  pick  out  the  brown  pullets 
and  the  white  cockerels.  This  method 
mat'  rially  improves  the  meat  quality 
of  the  males,  while  the  egg-laying  pro- 
clivities of  the  hens  is  unimpaired." 

The  English  visitor  was  impressed 
very  favorably  with  the  egg  marketing 
organizations  of  California  and  esp'e- 
cia'ly  with  the  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship which  exists  between  poultrymen 
here  and  the  way  they  are  "taken  care 
of"  by  their  association. 


Handy  Mash  Feed  Boxes 

MASH  feed  boxes  built  along  thei 
south  side  of  the  laving  bouses  are 
used  on  a  large  egg  farm  at  East  San 
Gabriel.  This  type  of  mash  box  pos- 
sesses many  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  filled  from  the  outside  easily, 
having  a  sloping  hinged  cover.  This  not 
only  saves  the  bother  of  going  into  the 
hen  house,  but  also  makis  it  unneces- 
saryto  disturb  the  inmates.  Upright 
slats  on  both  sides  make  k  possible  for 
hens  in  the  yard  and  in  the  house  to  feed 
from  the  box. 

MANY  GOATS  IN  PALESTINE 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
thaiy  one-third  million  milk  goats  in 
Palestine,  or  three  times  the  number  of 
cattle.  Half  the  latter  are  draft  ani- 
mals. 


"STAFF 
WRITERS" 

HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  "staff 
writers"  who  did  not  write? 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  employs  none 
of  this  kind.  But  its  staff  of  CON- 
TRIBUTING editors  is  second  to  none. 

Such  authorities  as  LUTHER 
BURBANK,  GEORGE  P.  WEL- 
D0N.  DR.  J.  ELIOT  COIT,  W. 
S.  KILLINGSWORTH,  J.  D. 
BIXBY,  ROBERT  E.  JONES, 
W.  S.  GUILFORD,  W.  J.  DRY- 
DEN,  HELEN  TEMPLE  and 
others  who  write  regularly  for 
this  publication,  command  in- 
terest, attention  and  respect. 

Yet,  not  content  with  publishing 
frequently  articles  by  its  own 
•  associate  editors,  ORCHARD 
»  and  FARM  gives  much  space 
also  to  exclusive  contributions 
of  leading  farm  advisers,  horti- 
cultural commissioners,  univer- 
sity professors  and  other-scien- 
tists. 

But  our  desire  for  accuracy  and 
technical  service  does  not  cause 
us  to  lose  sight  of  the  HUMAN 
INTEREST  element.  Hence  the 
"true  stories  about  real  people," 
for  which  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  is  famous. 

For  a  Liberal  Agricultural  Education,  Read 
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Walnut  Top- Working  Methods 

Pioneer  Propagator  Describes  System   If  huh  Has 
Given  Signal  Success  in  Practice 


A SUCCESSFUL  walnut  grower  is 
almost  forced  10  become  a  graft- 
er—and a  good  one,  too — because 
Jl  is  necessary  to  top-work  seedlings  to 
superior  varieties  and  this  process  is 
Very  difficult.  Charles  J.  Sanderson. 
Whittier  orchardist.  has  had  37  years 
of  experience  with  walnuts  and  is  con- 
sidered a  past  master  of  the  true  graft- 
ing art. 

Native  black  walnut  seedlings  are 
BTOWn  where  the  trees  are  wanted  and 
at  the  age  of  five  years  are  top-worked 
to  the  best  English  sorts.  Mr.  Sander- 
son was  asked  to  explain  his  method. 

"('ions  are  cut  in  January,"  he  said. 
"Well  matured  wood,  with  plump  buds 
of  the  previous  year's  growth,  should 
l>e  chosen.  Store  in  damp — not  wet  — 
Hand  until  April,  which  is  the  best 
month  for  cleft  grafting. 

"For  making  cuts  in  the  stock,  I  have 
never  found  anything  better  than  a 
good,  strong  butcher  knife,  with  the 
end  of  the  blade  broken  off  in  a  vise. 

About  five  inches  of  the  blade  should 
he  left.  Have  the  end  sloping  back 
from  the  point. 

THREE  CRAFTS  ON  EACH  STUB 

"A  limb  or  trunk  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter  is  a  good  size  for  grafting. 
Although  only  one  cion  is  needed  for 
•acta  stub,  it  is  best  to  put  in  three,  be- 
cause some  may  not  li\e  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  new  wood  over 
the  cut  before  decay  begins. 

"The  stub  is  nut  split  across,  as  in 
grafting  apple  trees,  but  the  cuts  arc 
made  with  the  knife  pointing  towards 
a  place  one-third  way  around  the 
limb.  Or  mark  a  triangle  on  the  stub 
and  cut  on  the  lines. 

"The  cut  is  held  open  with  a  metal 
wedge.   The  one  I  use  was  made  of  a 


TRESS  Grows  Hair 
Scientifically 
and  SURELY 

You  may  nave  t  >-••>•!  a  dozen  other 
"ionics"  and  failed  to  atop  dandruff, 
itching,  falling  hair,  nr  j»-alp  acsema, 
but  you'll  be  more  lhan  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  result*  obtained  if  you'll 
try  TRESS  It  not  only  eliminates  th.se 
(roubles,  but  IT  UROWS  NEW  HAIR! 
s, m!  25  "cents  in  ciin  or  srgmps  for  a 
bkrn  sample  bottle,  sufficient  for  15 
applications,  or  (1.50  tor  full-sized  bot- 
tle and  illustrated  Instruction  folder  on 
"Mow  to  Keep  Your  H„ir  Healthy  and 
•  irow  New  H:,ir."  Address  truss  Lab- 
oratories, l>ept  "O,"  p.  O.  Box  l:!70 
Station  "C."  I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

A -.cut-  and  CaninssgTH:  *,n<l  25  cents 
for  sample  bottle  and  our  Liberal  Profit 
Off er 'to  Agents.  You  can  build  up  a  per- 
manent   business.     Address    Dept.    "C  " 


DONT  BE  FOOLED 

This  is  a  factory  mail  order  house — 
not  an  individual  with  desk  space  in  an 
office  who  claims  a  factory.  Is  a  guar- 
antee any  good  without  a  responsible 
house  back  of  it?  Investigate  who  gives 
the  guarantee.  Dealers  and  jobbers 
invited  to  write  for  prices. 

BUNG-LO  PAINT 

A  BEAI,  <  \l. li  ons  |\  PAINT 
Think  of  the  Price — 

6  Gallons  for  $2.70. 

We  will  also  give 

FREE 

One    gallon    of    Trim,   any    color,  with 
every  5-gallon  trial  order. 

Roof  Cement,  30c  per  Gallon 
Black  and  Cray  Enamel,  $3  per  Gallon 

Advance  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

600  W.   Belgrave  Ave. 
Huntington    Park  California 
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10-inch  bastard  file,  with  one  inch  of 
the  out  end  bent  over  at  a  right  angle 
and  hammered  to  a  thin  edge.  By  in- 
serting this  in  the  cut  and  using  the 
tool  as  a  lever,  the  incision  can  be  pried 
open  to  admit  the  cion. 

"The  cion  is  cut  wedge-shaped  and 
inserted  in  the  stock,  taking  care  that 
the  bark  matches.  The  end  of  the  stub 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  cions  are  cov- 
ered with  wax." 

GRAFTING  WAX  FORMULA 

To  make  grafting  wax,  take  four 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pound  of  beeswax, 
one  pint  of  flour  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  linseed  oil.  The  resin  and  Was 
first  are  melted  and  then  the  other  in- 
gredients stirred  in  and  the  mixture 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  The  wax  is 
melted  partially  when  needed  and  ap- 
plied with  a  brush. 

The  grafts  ai  e  shaded  with  a  paper 
hood  tied  over  the  end  of  the  stub. 
After  the  wax  hardens  it  is  liable  to 
crack  and  admit  air,  which  may  dry 
out  the  graft  and  prevent  its  growing, 
in  order  to  avoid  this,  the  cracks  are 
chinked  up  with  a  softer  wax,  which 
is  made  as  follows: 

One*j>art  tallow,  two  parts  beeswax, 
three  pmrts  resin,  boiled  together.  Pour 
into  cold  water,  grease  your  hands  and 
work  the  wax  until  it  cools,  like  pulling 
taffy  candy.  A  man's  finger  makes  a 
good  brush  with  which  to  rcwax  grafts 
with  this  compound,  which  remains  at 
the  proper  consistency  without  reheat- 
ing. Grease  the  fingers  with  tallow  to 
keep  them  from  sticking  to  the  wax. 
Carry  a  chunk  of  tallow  in  a  small  to- 
bacco sack.  The  grease  will  work 
through  the  cloth,  on  the  outside  of 
which  the  fingers  may  be  rubbed  occa- 
sionally. 

TIE  GRAFTS  TO  SUPPORTS 

Eight-foot  redwood  strips,  one  Inch 
square,  are  nailed  to  the  tree  below  the 
graft,  projecting  In  the  direction  which 
it  is  desired  the  latter  shall  grow.  As 
the  graft  grows,  it  is  tied  to  the  stick 
with  raffia. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  good 
walnut  grafts,"  declared  the  veteran 
orchardist.  "Sometimes  the  cions  will 
not  start  growing  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  must  be 
watched  carefully,  as  they  are  very 
tender  and  easily  injured. 

"We  have  little  wind  in  this  locality, 
but  what  we  do  have  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  grow  grafted  walnut  trees 
of  the  proper  shape.  The  small  limb* 
are  very  soft  and  willowy,  with  large 
leaves,  and  it  doesn't  take  much  wind 
pressure  to  bend  the  new  growth  out 
of  shape. 

'  Since  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
a  southerly  direction,  it  is  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  new  tops  from  being  forced 
over  to  the  nwrth.  leaving  the  trunk  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Not  only  are  the  new  grafts  tied  to 
guide  sticks,  but  also  older  limbs  are 
pulled  around  into  desirable  positions 
and  tied  there  with  cords. 

PROTECT  TRUNKS  FROM  BUM 

"If  the  trunks  are  not  protected  from 
the  sun  s  rays,  the  latter  will  check  the 
flow  of  sap,  the  result  being  the  new 
limbs  on  the*iorth  side  of  the  tree  will 
grow  faster  than  those  on  the  south 
side.  This  t,ends  to  make  the  north  side 
top-heavy  and  increases  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  balanced  top. 

"Some  growers  protect  the  south  side 
of  the  tree  with  whitewash.  While  this 
does  a  little  good,  a  much  better  way 
is  to  leave  on  that  side  of  the  tree  a 
small  limb,  which  can  be  bent  down 
and  tied  to  the  trunk." 

("left  grafting  is  done  in  April.  As 
soon  as  the  sap  rises  and  the  bark 
slips,  grafts  may  be  inserted  in  T- 
shaped  cuts  under  the  bark  and  tied 
in  place  with  raffia,  after  being  waxed. 
Bark  grafts  are  cut  with  the  slope  all 
on  one  side.  When  cleft  grafts  fail  to 
grow,  the  stub  may  be  shortened  and 
bark  grafts  inserted  the  same  season — 
O,  H.  B. 


June  Drop  Situation 

WITHIN  recent  years  many  investi- 
gations ha»ve  been  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  In  an  en- 
deavor to  learn  the  causes  and,  if  pos- 
sible, preventive  measures  for  June  drop 
of  fruits. 

The  results  of  most  of  this  work  are  In 
substantial  agreement,  and  the  general 
opinion  now  held  by  horticulturists  is 
that  June  drop  is  caused  by  dry.  hot 
weather.  The  loss  of  moisture  through 
the  leaves  is  so  great  that  the  blossoms 
or  young  fruits  are  dried  out  to  the 
point  of  dropping. 

Lack  of  moisture  In  the  soil  increases 
dropping,  as  also  di-es  a  dry  wind.  High 
temperature  alone  is  not  considered  as 
serious  as  dry  air  In  motion.  June  "drop 
may  be  avoided  to  a  certain  extent  by 
Changing  these  conditions  ip  a  variety 
of  ways,  such  as  bv  irrigating  gener- 
ously, planting  wind-breaks  to  slop  the 


force  of  the  wind  and  growing  summer 
cover  crops,  which  mature  early  and 
provide  a   good   cover  at   the  critical 

time. 

The  effect  of  the  cover  crop  is  to 
shade  the  ground  and  reduce  soil  tem- 
peratures, lessen  reflection  of  the  sun 
from  the  ground,  and.  most  important 
of  all.  liberate  large  quantities  of  moist- 
ure to  the  air,  which  increases  air  hu- 
midity and  "reduces  air  temperature. — 
J.  ELIOT  COIT. 


Gopher  Injury  to  Trees 

THE  amount  of  harm  done  to  a  fruit 
tree  by  a  gopher  depends  upon  three 
factors — the  extent  of  the  wound,  the 
type  of  soil  and  the  time  of  year. 

On  sandy  soils  gophers  usually  work 
deeper  In  the  ground,  and  if  the  wound 
is  entirely  below  ground  and  is  kept 
moist  by  the  soil  It  often  happens  that 
new  bark  is  produued  over  the  entire 


wound  area,  and  the  tree  recovers  wit! 
out  any  attention. 

If  the  wound  is  made  in  fall  or  wint 
or  when  the  tree  is  not  in  active  grow 
and  the  wound  extends  above  ground, 
that  the  ex]>osed  cambium  layer  drl 
out.  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for  r 
generation  of  bark,  and  if  the  tree 
completely  girdled,  it  is  doomed  to  <l 
in  time  if  it  Is  not  saved  by  Inarching. 

The  important  point  is  that  freque 
orchard  inspection  will  enable  the  grot 
er  to  discover  the  injury  while  it  is  si 
new.  By  the  painting  of  all  wound  su 
faces  immediately  with  grafting  w» 
the  tree  may  be  brought  back  quick 
without  recourse  to  inarching  and  a 
tendant  loss  of  fruit.  Every  gopher-i 
juied  tree  should  be  pruned  back  som 
what  at  once  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
smaller  top  in  green  healthy  condltii 
rather  than  the  full  top  in  a  yello 
sickly  condition  for  several  years.— 
KLIOT  COIT. 


Illegal  Operations  of  Tree  Doctors 


WITHIN  recent  months  the  activi- 
ties of  itinerant  tree  doctors 
have  increased  so  that  public 
sentiment  In  fa- 
vor -  of  some  sort 
of  control  over 
these  persons  Is 
rapidly  crystalliz- 
ing. 

I'sually  their 
treatment  of  sick 
^BSjV       trees   consists  of 
Up  digging  around 

^ffffr  the  tree 

^  ing  the 

l^nr-'^v^^B  m  edlcine,  for 
which  great  claims 
are  made  that  it 
will  cure  any  or 
all  the  ills  to  which  the  trees  are  sub- 
ject. Such  secret  preparations  are  often 
harmless  in  themselves,  although  some- 
times injurious,  but  in  practically  every 
case  the  charges  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  a  grower,  once  having  paid  a  big 
bill  for  treatment  of  this  kind,  is  very 
slew  to  provide  the  correct  treatment 
which  will  benefit  his  trees.  He  is 
lqlled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  My 


DR.  J.  ELIOT  COIT 
Coatrlbutlsf  Editor 


thinking  that  he  has  done  his  full  duty 
by  his  trees,  whereas,  the  fact  is,  the 
trees  are  no  better  off,  and  the  value  of 
the  orchard  continues  to  decrease. 

The  present  State  law  provides  that 
all  such  persons  may  be  licensed  and 
supervised  by  the  county  horticultural 
commissioners.  The  law  has  been  made 
to  apply  to  commercial  sprayers  and 
fumlgators.  but  it  never  has  been  en- 
forced in  connection  with  "tree  doctors." 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment,  partic- 
ularly In  farm  bureau  circles,  that  the 
horticultural  commissioner  should  ex- 
ercise the  same  control  over  tree  doe- 
tors  as  he  does  over  sprayers.  If  a  man 
has  discovered  or  worked  out  a  formula, 
method  or  medicine  which  is  of  any  real 
benefit  to  sick  trees,  it  would  be  a  real 
help  to  his  business  to  demonstrate  its 
value  before  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioner and  secure  his  approval  and  a 
license  for  its  use. 

Such  control  long  has  been  effective 
in  other  States.  A  law  covering  the' 
matter  has  been  on  California  statute 
books  for  some  time.  While  public- 
sentiment  here  has  not  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  its  enforcement,  the 
situation  is  rapidly  changing.  Orange 
County  has  taken  the  lead  and  It  Is  to 
be  expected  that  other  counties  win 
follow— J.  ELIOT  COIT. 


Important  Pear  Discoveries  Announced 


GROWERS  in  all  pear  districts  will 
be  interested  in  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
summarizing  the  results  of  test  plot 
work  in  the  Antelope  Valley. 

In  the  case  of  pear  blister  mite  con- 
trol, it  is  evident  that  fall  spraying 
with  lime-sulphur,  either  dry  or  liquid, 
or  with  "B.  T.  S.,"  has  given  very  sat- 
isfactory control,  although  the  use  of 
miscible  oil  in  the  fall  did  not  show  any 
control  whatever. 

Spring  spraying  in  every  case  failed 
to  give  satisfactory  control.  These  re- 
sults confirm  those  of  last  year  with 
the  exception  that  at  that  time  the 
liquid  lime-sulphur  showed  consider- 
able superiority  to  either  the  dry  lime- 


sulphur  or  B.  T.  S.  The  discontinuance 
of  spring  spraying  for  the  control  of 
pear  leaf  blister  mite  and  the  substi- 
tution of  fall  spraying  Is  apparently 
justified  as  a  result  of  these  tests. 

The  results  with  pear  pollination  plot* 
are  even  more  striking.  In  every  case 
Bartlett  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Winter 
.Wilis  or  Bosc  are  showing  much  heav- 
ier crops  lhan  those  out  of  the  zone  of 
influence  of  cross  -pollination.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit.  In  many  cases  the  differ- 
ence in  quantity  of  fruit  practically 
amounts  to  the  difference  between  a 
full  crop  and  no  crop.  The  use  of  pol- 
lenizing  varieties  and  the  top  working 
of  a  part  of  the  trees  in  the  Bartl»'tt 
orchards  is  certainly  warranted  from 
the  results  of  this  season  s  plot  work. — 
K.  W.  H. 


Observations  on  the  Flight  Habits  of  Bees 

Have  You  Ever  Wondered  How  Fast  and  How  Far 
Bees  Can  Travel?  Here's  the  Answer 


HOW  fast  can  a  bee  fly?  is  a  fre- 
quent question,  .and  you  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  depends 
largely  on  the  temperature. 

Bees  can  fly  but  very  slowly  at  60  or 
64  degrees,  while  at  57  degrees  they  are 
completely  paralyzed.  With  the  rise  of 
temperature  the  activity  of  the  bee  rap- 
idly increases  until  at  85  or  90  degrees, 
if  he  is  busy  in  the  fields,  you  can  hardly 
see  him.  So  rapidly  does  he  cross  the 
foe  as  of  your  sight  that  he  appears 
only  a  dark  streak  six  or  seven  inches 
long. 

Often  on  a  bright  spring  morning, 
cool  after  a  light  frost,  perhaps,  you 
may  see  the  bees  coming  .in  from  the 
almond  orchards  laden  with  heavy 
loads  of  golden  pollen  and  dropping  ex- 
hausted in  the  grass,  often  many  feet 
from  the  hive  entrance,  to  crawl  in 
titter  the  rising  sun  warms  them  up. 

You  think,  "How  the  bees  are  work- 
ing!" while  in  reality  their  progress  is 
exceedingly  slow,  owing  to  the  cold. 
But  a  few  weeks  later,  when  nectar  is 
abundant  and  the  weather  warm,  mark 
the  almost  invisible  flight,  sometimes 
directly  into  the  entrance,  while  the 
emerging  bee  pauses  only  a  fraction  of 
a  second  at  the  entrance  before  taking 
flight.  These  are  the  days  that  add  15 
or  even  20  pounds  to  the  hive's  weight 
of  honey. 

The  bee's  energy  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animal 
— more  like  that  of  the  electric  dry  cell. 


Exercise  does  not  warm  him.  nor  the 
consumption  of  food.  Resentment  at 
being  disturbed  or  forcible  confining  to 
the  hive  seem  to  be  the  only  forces  that 
will  make  him  "hot  under  the  collar." 

A  friend  has  an  apiary  near  a  high- 
way, where  flying  bees  can  be  followed 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  aver- 
age speed  of  laden  bees  flying  home- 
ward late  in  the  day.  has  been  found 
to  be  2o  miles  per  hour,  as  shown  by  the 
auto  speedometer. 

PLY  LONG  DISTANCES 

"How  far  can  bees  fly?"  is  the  next 
natural  question.  Ordinarily,  when  in 
search  of  honey,  they  keep  within  a 
two-mile  range,  but  when  conditions 
require  will  greatly  exceed  this.  Alex- 
ander, a  pioneer  in  extracted  honey 
production,  told  me  he  had  found  his 
yellow  Italians  working  on  willow  pol- 
len t\it  miles  from  home,  while  Doo- 
little  observed  them  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance away. 

When  there  is  nothing  interfering 
midway  to  attract  them,  they  will  go  a 
long  distance.  In  un  early  day  In  Iowa, 
before  the  clovers  became  naturalized 
on  the  prairies,  I  have  personally  known 
bees  to  store  honey  in  large  quantities 
from  basswood.  when  the  nearest  bass- 
wood  tree  was  six  miles  away. 

An  old  prospector  told  me  of  tracing 
a  line  of  bees  on  the  desert  from  a  water 
hole  to  their  home  In  the  rocks  fifteen 
miles  distant.  1  am  not  asking  you  to 
believe  this,  however. 

J.  B.  BIX  MY  Sit 
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Silos  Supply  Cheap,  Succulent  Livestock  Feed 


The  How  and  Why  of  Silos 

SILOS  have  revolutionized  dairy  feeding  in  many  States 
and  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  Farm  Bureaus  frequently  conduct  silo  cam- 
paigns in  order  to  educate  members  to  the  value  of  these 
useful  structures.  The  accompanying  article  contains 
some  interesting  information  about  silos  and  silage. 

— The  Editor. 
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By  Q.  H.  BARNHILL 

I HY  are  there  not  more  silo: 
in    California?    They  have 
revolutionized   dairy  feeding 
in   many   other   States,  no- 
|   tably  Wisconsin,  where  8000 
were  built  in  a  single  year. 
High     winds    and  freezing 
temperatures,  which  in  some 
places   seriously  interfere 
with     operating     silos,  are 
_  generally  absent  in   California,  while 
in  no  State  can  larger  silo  crops  be 
grown  than  here. 

"It's  this  way,"  explains  an  official 
of  the  Extension  Service.  "The  prin- 
cipal value  of  the  silo  lies  in  its  ability 
to  furnish  succulent  forage  during  the 
winter  season,  when  pasturage  is  not 
available.  Here  In  California  we  have 
green  feed  the  year  around,  hence  do 
not  so  keenly  feel  the  need  of  silage. 
Furthermore,  there  is  little  Indian  corn, 
the  main  silage  crop,  grown  on  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  the  au- 
thority quoted  admitted  there  is  a 
large  and  important  place  for  the  silo 
In  California  and  other  far  western 
States.  While  it  Is  true,  as  the  land 
boosters  claim,  that  there  is  green 
grass  here  the  year  around,  this  crop 
affords  little  feed  during  the  winter 
season,  especially  in  the  colder  dip 
tricts. 

■»  In  the  warmer  regions,  such  as  th 
Imperial  Valley,  alfalfa  meadows  often 
are  greatly  Injured  by  continuous  pas- 
turing. This  splendid  legume  will 
stand  a  lot  of  abuse,  but  it  needs  a  few 
months  every  year  for  recuperation 
In  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  feed. 

WHEN  PASTURES  DRY  UP 

Where  Irrigation  Is  not  practiced, 
pastures  dry  up  in  midsummer,  leav- 
ing livestock  on  short  rations  until  fall 
rains  start  the  grass  to  growing  again. 
For  dairy  cows  it  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant to  furnish  succulent  feed  during 
this  hot  and  trying  period,  In  order  to 
maintain  a  profitable  lacteal  flow. 
The  silo  Is  well  night  Indispensable  for 
this  purpose. 

Soiling  crops — those  which  are  fed 
immediately  after  cutting — may  be 
used  instead  of  silage  when  pastures 
dry  up,  but  on  account  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  labor,  soiling  Is  a  very 
expensive  process.  The  conservation 
of  farm  labor  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
Important,  a  fact  which  favors  the 
alio.  If  some  one  will  Invent  a  machine 
which  will  cut  arid  load  green  crops 
at  one  operation,  without  hand  work, 
he  will  do  much  to  popularize  the 
■oiling  system. 

Meanwhile,  however,  ensiling  coarse 
forage  crops  Is '  the  most  economical 
way  to  handle  them,  because  labor, 
waste  and  storage  space  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  while  palatabllity, 
digestibility  and  healthfulness  of  the 
product  are  Increased  to  the  nth  de- 
gree. What  Is  the  secret  of  the  proc- 
ess which  makes  It  so  successful  from 
the  feeding  standpoint? 

"Silage  keeps  the  bowels  open,  body 
Ussues  sappy,  skin  pliant  and  coat 
glossy,"  according  to  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry,  the  noted  authority  on  feeds 
and  feeding.  "It  contains  certain 
acids  which  check  the  putrefactive 
process  In  the  intestines.  Fermenta- 
tion of  the  forage  Is  caused  by  en- 
zymes in  plant  cells  and  bacteria  car- 
ried on  the  outside  of  the  material. 
Sugar  Is  broken  down  Into  organic 
acids,  chiefly  lactic — the  acid  In  sour 
milk — and  some  acetic — the-  sour  prin- 
ciple in  vinegar." 

While  considering  the  chemical  side 
of  the  subject  it  should  be  explained 
that  legumes  contain  too  much  pro- 
tein and  not  enough  sugar  to  make  it 
Ideal  for  silage,  since  there  Is  apt  to 
■be  more  or  less  putrefaction  when  such 
crops  are  ensiled  alone.  Therefore, 
It  Is  best  to  mix  them  with  other  ma- 
terials. 

During  the  fermentation  process, 
oxygen  la  changed  Into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  la  poisonous  and  liable  to 
asphyxiate  workers  who  enter  a  silo 
which  has  been  partially  filled  and 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  danger  one  of  the  doors 
near  the  top  of  the  material  ahould 
be  left  open.  This  will  permit  the 
escape  of  gas,  which  la  heavier  than 
air.  A  lighted  candle  or  lamp  lowered 
Into  the  alio  will  be  extinguished  if 
the  gas  la  present  in  an  injurious 
quantity. 

Indian  corn  la  an  Ideal  silage  crop, 
sorghum  being  a  cloae  second.  The 
former  la  cut  when  the  grain  begina  to 


harden  and  the  latter  when  the  kernels 
are  hard.  Cereals  should  be  in  the  milk 
when,  cut  and  legumes  should  be  at  the 
beginning  of  bloom. 

Sunflowers  make  surprisingly  good 
silage  and  in  semi-arid  sections  are 
considered  a  profitable  crop  for  suc- 
culent summer  feed.    The  product  is 


age.  The  limiting  factor  in  silo  usage 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  silage  spoils 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  order  to 
prevent  spoilage,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  each  day  a  layer  of  silage  from 
the  top  of  the  mass.  This  layer  must 
not  be  less  than  1V6  to  2  inches  in 
thickness  during  cold  weather  and  2 
to  3  inches  in  warm  weather. 

CAPACITY  OF  SILOS 

A  two-inch  slice  of  good  corn  silage 
from  a  silo  10  feet  in  diameter  and  25 
feet  high  will  weigh  500  pounds;  14 
by  40  silo,  1000  pounds;  18  by  50,  1700. 
Sorghum  silage  occupies  about  one- 
third  more  space  than  Indian  corn. 

There  should  be  stock  enough  to  eat 
at  least  100  tons  of  silage  each  season. 


inferior  to  corn,  however,  and  is  not 
generally  recommended.  Teosinte  has 
been  used  for  silage  in  Hawaii.  It  .con- 
tains 15  per  cent  less  water  than  corn 
and  sorghum;  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tein, an  equal  quantity  of  nitrogen  and 
twice  as  much  fiber.  Fifty-ton  .yields 
have  been  secured  in  Louisiana. 

Beet  pulp,  beet  leaves,  pea  vines, 
apple  pomace  and  waste  from  corn 
canneries  all  make  good  silage,  but  are 
Inferior  to  the  crops  usually  used  for 
ailoing.  The  silage  process  was  dis- 
covered in  Europe  by  storing  sugar 
beet  leaves  in  pits  and  covering  them 
with  dirt. 

Silage  is  especially  desirable  for 
dairy  cows  and  breeding  stack.*  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  feeding  it  to 
horses  and  sheep,  as  mouldy  silage  is 
very  injurious  to  these  animals.  It  is 
a  safe  rule  never  to  feed  silage  which 
is  not  in  perfect  condition  to  any  kind 
of  livestock. 

Dairy  cows  will  eat  25  to  45  pounds 
of  silage  dally.  To  this  should  be  added 
10  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay — or  its  equiv- 
alent— and  six  to  eight  pounds  of  con- 
centrates. Calves,  bulls  and  heifers 
should  be  fed  10  to  20  pounds  of  silage 
each  day. 

In  humid  regions,  such  as  the  Puget 
Sound  country  and  the  Southern 
States,  silos  are  especially  valuable  be- 
cause they  can  be  used  to  store  feed 
during  weather  which  is  too  wet  to 
cure  hay.  A  little  water  la  an  advan- 
tage, rather  than  a  detriment,  in  stor- 
ing silage,  unless  the  material  Is  very 
green  and  juicy. 

It  will  not  pay  to  build  a  silo  unless 
there  are  animals  enough  to  consume 
a  comparatively  large  amount  of  for- 


This  lofty  wooden  silo 
located  on  the  Lone  Pine 
Dairy,  near  Chico. 


A  silo  14  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet 
high  will  hold  this  quantity.  A  17  by 
40  silo  will  hold  twice  as  much. 

A  wide,  tall  silo  is  the  most  econom- 
ical to  build.  The  width,  however,  (s 
limited  by  the  amount  fed  each  day. 
It  is  unsafe  to  build  very  high  wooden 
silos,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing them  plumb  and  from  blowing  over. 
Cement  silos  108  feet  high  have  been 
constructed.  The  cost  of  high  climbing 
and  blowing  are  height  limiting  factors. 

The  three  most  common  types  of 
silos  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  wooden, 
cement  and  hollow  tile.  Pit  silos  are 
popular  in  Arizona  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Imperial  Valley.  Steel  silos  are 
considered,  rather  expensive,  although 
many  have  been  constructed. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association, 
which  has  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Se- 
attle and  Salt  Lake  City,  publishes  a 
free  booklet  giving  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  building  of  cement  silos. 
All  the  agricultural  colleges  keep  a 
supply  of  silo  bulletins  for  free  dis- 
tribution, while  manufacturers  of 
wooden  silos  are  glad  to  show  cus- 
tomers just  how  these  structures  are 
put  together.  The  agricultural  engi- 
neering department  of  the  University 
of  California  offers  free  blue  prints 
and  plans  to  prospective  i- 'Jo  builders. 

Pit  silos  may  be  preferred!  where 
there  is  plenty  of  sand  and  other  build- 
ing materials  must  be  hauled  long  dis- 
tances. The  ground  must  be  free  from 
seepage  and  caving.  This  type  of  silo 
is  especlnlly  desirable  in  cold  coun- 
tries, because  it  eliminates  the  danger 
of  freezing. 
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Studcnta  over- 
hauling Packard 
Twin-*  Motor. 


Don't  let  another  day  go  by  before  you  find  out  all  about  the  auto  business.  A  mil- 
lion automobiles  in  California  now.  Sales  of  new  cars  show  tremendous  increase.  Jobs 
waiting  for  men  who  know  work  in  any  branch  of  auto  industry — mechanics,  electricians, 
demonstrator-salesmen,  shop  foremen,  battery  experts  and  service  station  managers.. 

Get  Ready  to  Fill  a  Big-Pay  Job 

Learn  now!  Get  into  this  wonderful,  interesting,  fascinating,  money-making  busi- 
ness at  once.  Start  building  a  future  that  means  success  and  money.  A  few  short  weeks' 
training  at  National  Automotive,  then  YOU  can  fill  a  big-pay  Job.  Tou  can  do  it.  No 
majter  what  your  age,  no  matter  what  your  education — National  method  of  practical  shop 
training  gives  you  thorough,  working  knowledge  of  autos  and  auto  construction.  Tou 
learn  from  actual  experience.  Make  tests,  repairs  and  do  construction  work.  Use  tools, 
not  books.  .You  KNOW  autos  when  you  finish  National  training. 

Big  Fine  New  National  Automotive  Building — 
New    Equipment — Many  Other  Advantages 

Tremendous  demand  for  National  trained  auto  experts  made  necessary  this 
bigger,  finer  and  greater  National  Automotive.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  to  make  it  the  finest  auto  school  In  the  West.  Just 
like  college  life  at  National — located  across  the  street  from  130-acre  Exposition 
Park.  Ball  grounds,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  world's  largest  stadium,  amuse- 
ments, everything  FREE  to  you.  Right  In  the  heart  of  a  big,  busy  city — Los 
Angeles. 


You  Do  Actual  Training  Work  on  Packard*. 
Cadillacs,  Fords,  Etc. 

You  learn  and  learn  right  at  National  Automotive.  Actual  construction  work 
on  all  types  of  motors.  Ignition,  battery  and  lathe  work:  driving,  vulcanizing  and  salesmanship.  Special  ad- 
vanced electrical  course  FREE.    Expert  mechanic  instructors  to  train  you.    No  time  limit  in  any  training 

department. 

10,000  Successful  Graduates  Prove  Great  Value  of  National  Training 

They'll  tell  you  of  the  splendid  training  they  received.  One  of  them  writes:  "I  have  increased  my 
earnings  100  per  cent."  Another  says:  "I  have  built  a  wonderful  garage  business,  and  owe  it  all  to  Na- 
tional." And  another  writes:  "I  am  well  satisfied  with  National  training:  am  sending  my  brother  to  take 
the  course."  You  should  read  the  story  of  Paul  Brlggs,  Sixth  and  Madison  streets,  Portland,  Ore.,  who  is 
now  making  J4000  a  year  in  auto  work.    Mall  the  coupon  for  full  information. 

Earn  Room  and  Board  While  You  Learn 

Jobs  guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while  learning.  Think  of  It.  You 
can  become  a  big- pay  auto  expert  at  practically  no  expense  except  small  tuition  coat' 
no  extras;  no  tools  to  buy,  no  books  used.    Unlimited  FREE  employment  service. 

Send  NOW  for  Big  FREE  Illustrated  Auto  Book 

Mail  the  coupon  for  big  FREE  illustrated  auto  book.  Explain*  everything— 72  pages 
of  auto  facts.  Scores  of  photo  illustrations  of  auto  construction.  Tells  why  any  man  of 
any  age  can  learn  at  National.  How  National  special  employment  service  finds  your 
job  for  you.  Send  for  this  wonderful  FREE  book  today — NOW.  Learn  how  National 
places  hundreds  of  men  Just  like  you  In  big-pay  auto  jobs.  Your  Job  is  waiting  now. 
Take  the  first  step  to  fill  It — mail  the  coupon  below.  Hurry! 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

Department  99  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Intensive  Production  of  Diversified  Crops 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


(Here's  the  story  of  a  ranch  of  many 
products — so  many,  in  fact,  that  one  man  Is 
kept  busy  disposing  of  them.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  it  Is  that  each  crop  is  con- 
sidered a  specialty  In  most  districts,  and 
that  Intensive  cultivtatlon  la  the  rule  on 
aurrouDding  farms.  If,  as  economists  as- 
sert, marketing  is  "the  better  half  of  agri- 
cultural' Jim  Williams  certainly  haa  the 
right  system. — The  Editor. 

E  WAS  born  with  a  gold  spoon 
in  his  mouth." 

"Yes,  but  he  didn't  waste 
any  time  chewing  on  it." 

This  brief  dialogue  between 
two  residents  of  the  Goleta 
(Santa  Barbara  County)  dis- 
trict introduces  J.  G.  Wil- 
liams, whose  father  was  well 
able  to  "stake"  him  with  ample  re- 
sources, but  who  has  been  engaged  for 
the  past  twenty  years  in  living  down 
most  successfully  his  early  "handicap." 

True,  he  entered  upon  liis  farming 
career  with  both  land  and  capital,  but, 
unlike  many  rich  men's  sons,  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  hard  work.  When  I 
sought  him  out  upon  one  of  his  big 
farms,  I  got  an  insight  into  his  charac- 
ter from  the  first  man  I  accosted. 

"Jim  Williams?"  rcpc-ited  my  Inform- 
ant. "Oh,  yes.  Well,  see  that  fellow 
over  there  in  the  shade  leaning  against 
a  tree?    That's  not  Jim  Williams." 

No,  indeed,  that  would  not  be  the 
place  to  look  for  Williams.  I  found  him 
out  in  a  field,  superintending  a  gang  of 
twelve  men.  One  of  these  men,  I  learned 
afterwards,  had  been  with  Williams  six 
years  and  another,  born  on  the  ranch, 
had  lived  there  twenty  years.  One 
Mexican  workman  had  been  on  the  Job 
continuously  for  eight  years. 

Williams  gets  results  with  men,  al- 
though he  has  labor  troubles  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  operations. 
That  his  business  IS  extensive,  as  well 
as  intensive,  is  shown  by  a  partial  list 
of  products:  Apples,  walnuts,  sheep, 
pears,  cattle,  peaches,  ducks,  apricots, 
turkeys,  asparagus,  oranges,  poultry, 
rhubarb,  artichokes,  lemons,  beans, 
plums,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  eggs,  grapes 
and  Beeds. 


Multiply  some  of  these  products  by 
a  number  of  varieties,  add  a  cold  stor- 
age plant  and  a  cannery,  and  spread  it 
all  over  three  ranches  comprising  more 
than  400  acres  of  high-priced  land,  and 
you  will  wonder  how  Jim  Williams  finds 
time  to  be  an  official  of  the  farm  bureau, 
concern  himself  with  community  affairs, 
and  maintain  an  interest  in  other  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

It  might  seem  that  there  would  be 
much  waste  and  loss  of  efficiency  in 
an  enterprise  of  this  size.  It  is  Interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  analyze  the  methods 
which  have  made  a  success  of  this  won- 
derfully diversified  ranch  in  a  State 
and  county  noted  for  intensive  produc- 
tion of  specialties). 

In  the  first  place,  Williams  has  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  the  selling 
problem  to  the  extent  of  placing  in 
charge  of  sales  James  A  damson,  a  young 
man  who  for  more  than  six  years  has 
made  a  special  study  of  local  and  distant 
market  conditions  and  who  devotes  all 
his  time  to  finding  a  profitable  outlet 
for  the  many  products  of  the  farms. 


Jim  Williams  doesn't  leave  important  details  to  others.  Here  he  is 
shown  bossing  a  rush  job  of  grape  planting  on  the  home  place. 


Here,  then,  we  can  place  our  finger 
upon  one  of  the  essential  factors — or- 
derly. Intelligent  marketing.  The  sise 
of  the  enterprise  makes  it  possible  to 
employ  by  the  year  a  man  of  Mr.  Adam- 
son's  ability,  and,  needless  to  say,  he  is 
never  without  something  to  do.  , 

The  second  important  attribute  of 
success  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  eggs  In  the  Williams  basket.  An 
important  cash  crop  is  available  every 
month  In  the  year.  Nothing  short  of  a 
panic  or  general  catastrophe  could  stop 
the  source  of  Income.  It  Is  quite  certain 
that,  of  the  many  different  products, 
one  or  more  will  strike  a  very  high 
market  or  will  make  an  exceptionally 
heavy  yield  each  year. 

A  third  factor  Is  the  cold  storage 
plant.  Williams  is  practically  Independ- 
ent of  market  fluctuations.  The  modern 
storage  building,  constructed  with  Its 
up-to-date  equipment  at  a  cost  of  »10.- 
000,  has  a  capacity  of  some  3000  boxes 
of  apples.  Several  hundred  boxes  were 
In  excellent  condition  In  May  of  this 
year,  having  been  held  since  October. 
It  has  been  estimated  this  plant  will  pay 
for  Itself  In  a  few  years  by  making  It 
possible  to  secure  a  much  higher  prlct 
for  the  fruit  {Continued  on  Page  tj 
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Deep  Tillage  Solves  Many  Agricultural  Problems 

Sacramento  County  Farm  Adviser  Tells  of  Remarkable  Results  Following  Use 
of  Subsoiling  Implements  Under  Various  Conditions 


|  T  Is  unfortunate  that  the  soil 
is  inanimate .  If  when  In  dis- 
tress it  could  bawl,  cry,  whine 
or  sulk  in  a  corner,  as  our 
livestock  does  when  suffering, 
we  would  pay  more  attention 
to  it.  Instead,  the  soil  suffers 
in  silence  and  we  permit  it  to 
do  so.  This  would  not  be  of 
■uch  consequence  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  our  trees  and  vines  depend 
upon  this  soil  for  plant  food. 

Good  soil,  instead  of  being  dead  ma- 
terial, is  very  much  alive.  It  contains 
living  organisms  of  yeasts,  molds,  bac- 
teria and  fungi,  which  play  their  part 
In  making  plant  foods  available.  These 
organisms  in  order  to  function  properly, 
niusL  have  warmth,  oxygen  and  mois- 
ture. As  we  examine  the  soil  in  our 
vineyard  or  orchard,  too  often  we  find 
it  hard  and  dry.  a  condition  not  only 
detrimental  to  proper  development  of 
■the  roots  of  tre.s.  but  very  devitalizing 
to  soil  flora  as  well. 

Just  what  and  why  Is  subsoiling,  and 
What  is  its  v.  hie  in  correcting  undesir- 
able soil  conditions?  Subsoiling?  as  we 
best  understand  it  now.  is  the  process  of 
drawing  one  or  more  narrow-bladed 
standards  through  the  soil  at  a  depth 
of  14  to  2.'>  inchts  or  more.  The  opera- 
tion brings  no  soil  from  the  bottom,  but 
instead  just  breaks  it  up  on  it«  passage 
through,  the.  idea  being  to  loosen  the 
soil,  break  up  the  plow  sole  and  water 
pans,  and  permit  air.  warmth  and  mois- 
ture  to  penetrate. 

FALL,  SUBSOILING  BEST 

The  greatest  success  has  been  secured 
from  subsoiling  while  the  soil  is  dry. 
thus  breaking  and  cracking  the  strata. 
Therefore,  subsoiling  usually  is  done 
late  in  th"  fall  before  the  rains.  From 
one  t«  three  ditches  are  run.  depending 
on  age.  of  trees,  type  of  soil,  and  money 
available.  These  ditches  will  catch  and 
store  a  great  quantity  of  the  winter 
rains  which  will*  be  available  for  the 
crop  during  the  following  growing  sea- 
sou. 

The  practice  of  deep  tillage  simplifies 
the  spring  work — another.  Important  ad- 
vantage. The  usual  method  is  to  plow, 
thus  turning  under  the  cover  crop.  The 
next  step  is  to  work  back  the  soil  with 
discs,  harrows,  cultivators,  planks, 
drags  or  what  not,  and  then  (to  add  to 
the  misery)  sometimes  a  roller.  Just 
what  does  this  mean?   The  cover  crop  is 


By  LEWIS  V.  LEONARD 


Agricultural  Hxtcnxion  Service,  U Diversity  of  California 

saved,  the  cover  crop  is  well  chopped 


turned  under  more  or  less  as  a  "rope." 

The  furrow  slice  usually  dries  out  and 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  leveling 
operations  remove  further  moisture. 
Does  the  cover  crop  thus  handled  per- 
form its  function  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree? Many  progressive  farmers  be- 
lieve not.  But  if  the  cover  crop  is 
allowed  to  mature  slightly  more  than 
usual,  it  becomes  more  valuable.  Then 
it  may  be  cut  up  with  a  double-disc, 
followed  by  deep  cultivation.  By  this 
is  meant  cultivating  to  a  depth  of  ten  to 
fourteen  inches — not  the  ordinary 
scratching  over  the  surface. 

Experience  is  proving  that  ;,s'  a  re- 
sult of  this  system,  the  moisture  is  re- 
tained, the  cost  of  plowing  saved,  the 
cost  of  working  the  land  back  to  level  is 


and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  air 
and  moisture  are  permitted  to  enter, 
thus  deepening  the  area  in  which  the 
soil  flora  develop. 

INCREASES  CITRUS  CROP 

Often  wc  say,  "Theory  is  good,  but 
bow  does  it  work  out  in  practice?"  Let 
us  consider,  for  instance,  the  Glen  S. 
Andrus  citrus  ranch  at  Pair  Oaks.  This 
was  subsoiled  in  August  at  the  begin- 
ning of  eighteen  consecutive  days  with 
temperatures  of  over  100  degrees.  Irri- 
gation was  supplied  in  subsoil  ditches 
and  within  a  week  a  great  Improvement 
was  noticed  in  the  orchard.  An  esti- 
mated crop  of  five  tons  proved  to  be 
nine  tons.    The  fruit  tested  8.5:1  sugar 


This  citrus  grower  makes  two  subsoU  furrows  between  the  rows, 
which  are  2U  feet  apart.    A  marked  increase  in  fruit  yield  has 
resulted.    (See  also  rotogravure  illustrations,  page  11) 

I   


content  and  better,  while  groves  adja- 
cent were  testing  6.0:1  and  6.3:1  sugar 
content.  The  following  year  subsoiling 
was  practiced  and  without  the.  addition 
of  fertilizer,  the  crop  increased  to  13 
tons  of  fruit  with  the  same  sugar  con- 
tent: 

C.  L.  Bates  of  the  T-ouisa  Vineyard, 
Florin  District,  subsoiled  his  vineyard 
on  November  8.  1921.  The  vines  were 
badly  attacked  by  Phylloxera;  in  fact, 
he  had  pulled  out  a  large  portion  of 
them.  A  fair  crop  was  harvested  from 
these  vines  the  first  year.  Subsoiling 
was  practiced  the  following  year  with 
the  result  that  enough  moisture  was 
conserved  to  bring  the  crop  through 
without  irrigation  and  at  present  the 
\  Ines  show  two  bunches  of  fruit  to  the 
cane,  instead  of  one  as  before. 

VINEYARD  IS  REJUV1NATED 

A  most  interesting  example  is  in  the 
Cosumnes  District.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  Del  Ray  vineyard  was 
planted.  Later.  ('.  F.  Shephard  bojight 
a  portion  of  the  tract.  The  two  fields 
are  adjacent,  and  soil  and  general  culti- 
vation practices  were  the  same,  except 
that  Mr.  Shephard  subsoiled  last  fall. 
On  June  5  this  year,  the  two  fieJds  were 
examined.  The  new  canes  on  the  parent 
vineyard  not  suhsoiled,  averaged  less 
than  four  feet  of  new  growth,  while  the 
new  canes  on  Mr.  Shephard's  vines,  sub- 
soiled,  were  six  to  seven  teet  in  length. 

Case  after  case  might  be  mentioned. 
The  experimental  stage  has  passed. 
Definite  practices  are  established  with 
beneficial  results.  These  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Subsoiling  permits  the  soil  to  ab- 
sorb more  winter  rains. 

2.  Subsoiling  breaks  the  plow  pan  and 
irrigation  pan. 

3.  Subsoiling  allows  air  and  moisture 
to  enter  the  soil,  thus  deepening  the 
plant  food  area. 

4.  Disking  in  the  cover  crop  cuts  tt 
finer. 

6.  Disking  mixes  the  cover  crop  with, 
the  soil  to  better  advantage. 

6.  Deep  cultivation  ke<  ps  the  soil  level. 

7.  Deep  cultivation  deepens  friable 
soil. 

The  use  of  the  subsoiler,  double  disk: 
and  deep  cultivator  not  only  system- 
atizes the  operations,  decreases  the  cost 
and  improves  both  soil  and  crop,  but 
also  reduces  the  number  of  implements 
required,  and  makes  for  better  trees, 
vines  and  bank  accounts. 


New  Crops  Aid  Diversification  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 


By  "TULARE  FARMER" 
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ECLINING  markets  for  many 
fruits  emphasize  at  this  time  the 
value  of  diversification.  Conse- 
quently there  is  much  encouragement  in 
the  results  secured  In  the  Mendota  dis- 
trict, about  35  miles  due.  west  of  Fresno. 

Here  three  crops,  especially,  promise 
attractive  returns — potatoes,  onions  and 
asparagus.  Several  others  give  equal 
encouragement  as  to  yield,  but  are  not 
so  certain  as  to  financial  success. 

It  is  possible  similar  success  can  be 
attained  in  truck  farming  in  other  parts 
of  the  valley — say,  from  Madera  south — 
although  such  development  is  more  likely 
to  take  place  on  the  west  side,  from 
Mendota  far  into  Kings  County. 

Soil  and  moisture  conditions  on  the 
west  side  differ  from  those  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  valley.  For  one  thing,  the 
rainfall  is  far  more  abundant  on  the 
east  side,  making  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  without  irrigation,  which 
Is  almost  impossible,  at  least  In  the 
aouthern  half  of  the  west  side. 

Yet  the  soil  Is  fertile  on  the  west  side, 
as  evidenced  by  the  wonderful  growth 
of  wild  plants  during  favorable  years, 
despite  decades  of  sheep  grazing.  This 
■oil  is  a  fine  silt,  laid  down  by  streams 
from  the  Coast  Range,  and  it  is  very 
rich  in  minerals. 

^This  silty  nature  of  the  soil  seems  to 
make  it  cooler  during  hot  weather.  Al- 
though the  climate  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  highly  developed 
east  side,  potatoes  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  without  injury;  onions  will  not 
■unburn,  and  asparagus  puts  out  smooth 
new  shoots  of  tine  quality  such  as  can- 
not be  grown  in  the  decomposed  granite 
■oil  of  the  Sierra  side. 

The  problem  of  water  development  is 
a  costly  one.  Deep  wells  throw  a  big 
stream  when  completed,  but  the  cost  is 
■aid  to  be  $25  an  acre,  requiring  a  long 
pocketbook,  and  indicating  that  only  big 
ranches  will  be  developed  until  such 
ti  ne  as  some  suitable  plan  of  subdi- 


Truck  Farming  on  Grand  Scale  Affords  Inter- 
esting Possibilities  for  Profit 


vision  and  irrigation  can  be  devised. 

On  the  ranch  of  James  E.  Crew,  for 
example,  where  truck  farming  is  being 
developed  on  a  big  scale,  the  well  and 
pumping  plant  cost  $12,000  and  build- 
ings and  equipment  $10,000  more  before 
a  start  at  farming  could  be  made. 

Crew  specialized  on  potatoes  and 
onions  for  years  in  Southern  California 
and  knows  the  Los  Angeles  commission 
men  well.  When  they  knew  he  was  sell- 
ing out  and  planning  to  come  North, 
they  spoke  particularly  about  the  won- 
derful asparagus  they  were  getting  from 
Mendota,  and  urged  him  to  investigate 
this  crop  carefully  and  to  plant  a  lot  if 
it  looked  good.  As  a  result,  he  has  a 
field  In  its  second  summer  that  is  hard 
to  beat,  and  another  big  field  is  getting 
a  good  start. 

Mendota  asparagus  excels  in  quality 
and  early  maturity.  Imperial  Valley 
growers  have  the  earliest  asparagus,  but 
early  maturity  is  its  principal  teature. 
The  first  Delta  asparagus  brings  outra- 
geously high  prices  because  of  its  good 
quality  and  lack  of  competition. 

Mendota  district  asparagus  is  even 
plumper  than  the  Delta  product  (if  there 
is  any  difference  in  size),  smooth  and 
tine,  and  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier. 

Like  Delta  "grass,"  it  is  cut  green  and 
not  white.  What  is  needed  is  enough 
planting  to  permit  car-lot  shipments, 
and  the  acreage  now  in  the  ground,  in 
two  years  will  be  sufficient  to  allow 
this. 

One  rancher  in  the  vicinity  has  been 
growing  asparagus  for  about  six  years 
and  keeping  pretty  quiet  about  it.  This 
year  he. will  plant  160  acres  additional, 
which  in  itself  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
profitableness. 

Since  potatoes  were  Crew's  specialty 
when  he  was  In  the  South,  and  sine* 
his  new  location  seemed  to  promise  suc- 


cess with  the  tubers,  be  arranged  to 
grow  them  on  a  large  scale. 

He  found  it  feasible  to  produce  both 
a  spring  and  a  fall  crop  of  spuds.  The 
spring  potatoes  do  not  blacken  because 
of  heated  soil,  as  in  most  other  sec- 
tions. Conditions  in  this  respect  are 
more  nearly  like  the  Delta  and  a  few 
other  favored  districts.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  much  easier  to  get  a  fall  crop  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  valley. 

This  year's  spring  crop  was  from  seed 
grown  on  the  place  the  previous  fall, 
the  plants  having  been  killed  by  frost 
before  they  were  fully  mature.  Indi- 
cating the  value  of  this  kind  of  seed,  the 
yield  was  100  sacks  per  acre. 

Some  of  this  seed  lay  in  the  bins  well 
into  August,  when  the  tubers  were 
planted,  and  they  remained  almost  with- 
out exception  smooth  and  firm.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  brought  an  excellent 
price  on  the  market. 

This  year  Crew  is  planting  some  of 
his  spring  seed  for  the  fall  crop,  and 
also  has  held  over  In  cold  storage  some 
of  last  fall's  tubers  for  emergency  use 
and  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Although  this  land  is  lac  king  in  humus, 
heavy  crops  of  burr  clover  may  be  grow  n 
in  winter. 

Growers  in  this  district  feel  they  are 
in  a  better  position  than  the  Idaho 
farmer,  who,  although  he  enjoys  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  market,  can  produce 
only  one  crop  a  year. 

Just  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  keeps 
potatoes  from  cooking  in  the  ground, 
so  it  seems  to  keep  onions  from  sun- 
burn. Fresno  farmers  told  Crew  there 
was  "nothing  doing"  except  with  early 
onions,  to  be  harvested  "right  away 
quick."  But  he  has  a  big  field,  which 
was  harvested  with  potato  diggers  the 
second  week  rn  August,  all  ready  for 
sacking  as  soon  as  they  were  topped — 


and  not  a  particle  of  sunburn  in  the 
whole  field!  The  yield  is  tremendous, 
onions  crowding  one  another  in  the 
rows  and  some  weighing  a  pound  and 
one-half  each. 

The  soil  is  so  clean  that  the  expense 
of  production  is  small.  They  only  re- 
quired one  weeding,  which  was  com- 
bined with  the  thinning.  Water  was 
taken  off  a  month  before  harvesting  and 
they  just  stood  in  place  and  cured.  A 
few  tops  were  still  somewhat  green. 

The  leading  varieties  are  grown.  One 
interesting,  feature  is  that  the  Red 
Weathersfield  was  being  harvested  in 
fine  condition  during  August,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Crew,  there  were  no  red 
onions,  to  speak  of,  in  the  market  and 
when  they  commanded  60  cents  a  bag 
premium  over  other  varieties.  Part  of 
the  field  was  planted  in  November,  the 
rest  in  February.  In  August  there  waa 
little  t9  choose  between  them. 

In  considering  other  possibilities  of; 
this  district,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
truck  crops  are  a  side  line  as  yet.  The 
big  planting  so  far  has  been  to  grapes, 
but  the  important  thing  is  to  find  new 
and  profitable  lines  in  order  not  to 
carry  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket. 

It  has  taken  considerable  experiment- 
ing to  put  the  above  crops  on  a  profit- 
able footing,  as  they  now  are,  and  the 
list  of  possibilities  is  far  from  being 
completed. 

On  a  near-by  ranch  owned  by  a 
brother,  Carl  Crew,  a  vory  promising 
crop  of  baby  limas  Is  coming  along  in 
fine  style,  although  not  until  harvest 
time  can  it  be  said  how  these  beans  will 
pay  here.  They  are  a  big  money  maker 
where  they  do  succeed. 

The  head  of  the  biggest  lettuce  firm 
on  the  Coast  states  the  soil  is  ideal  for 
lettuce,  and  experience  elsewhere  in  the 
valley  shows  that  lettuce  here  will  fol- 
low that  of  Imperial  closely,  and  that 
the  market  should  he  good. 

Crew  believes  cabbages  will  be  a  win- 
ner and  is  going  to  try  some  thta 
v>  inter. 
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SUBSOIL  PLOWING  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
That  "there's  nothing  new  under  tin-  sun"  m 
agriculture,  is  emphasized  by  the  following  extract 
rrpm  the  writing  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  published 
in  1849  •  One  of  the  great  developments  of  the  age 
1h  the  adoption  in  husbandry  of  the  subsoil  plow,  or 
as  it  is  called  in  England.  Deanstonizing  system 
from  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanstone,  who  first  brought 
the  implement  into  genera)  notice. 

•They  are  designed  to  follow  in  the  furrow  of  a 
common  plow  and  pulverize  without  bringing  up 
the  soil  for  eight  or  ten  inches  deeper.  In  ordtn- 
nary  soils  two  yoke  of  oxen  will  work  it  with  ease, 
plowing  from  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  quarter  a 

^Contrast  this  with  the  modern  "subber"  drawn 
by  a  powerful  tractor,  covering  10  or  16  acres  per 
day  and  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or 
more'  In  Beechers  time  the/ idea  of  using  the  de- 
vice separately  without  a  plow  had  not  suggested 
Itself. 

BEECHER  SAW  SUBBING  POSSIBILITIES. 
Continuing  his  discussion  of  subsoil  plowing, 
the  famous  preacher-writer  said:  "The  use  of  this 
plow  will  renovate  old  bottom  lands,  the  surface  of 
which  has  been  exhausted  by  shallow  plowing  and 
continuous  cropping.  It  brings  up  Trom  below  fresh 
material  which  the  atmosphere  speedily  prepares 
f»>r  crops. 

"Old  fields,  a  long  time  in  grass,  are  very  much 
benefited.  '     ,t  _ 

"Constant  plowing  at  about  the  same  depth  will 
often  form  a  hard  under-floor  by  the  action  of  the 
plow,  through  which  neither  roots  nor  rain  can 
penetrate:  subsoiling  will  relieve  a  field  thus  con- 
ditioned." 

Certain  exponents  of  deep  tillage  have  suggested 
abandoning  the  term  "subsoil  plow."  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  modern  subsoiling  is  not 
plowing. 

MODERN      EXPERIMENTS     CONFIRM  OLD 
CONCLUSIONS. 

The  present-day  exponents  of  subsoiling  have 
giveu  no  clearer  explanation  of  its  effects  than  did 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  when  he  penned  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"In  very  deep  molds  or  loams  it  (subsoiling) 
brings  up  a  supply  of  soil  which  has  not  b^en  ex- 
hausted by  the  roots.  In  soils  whose  fertility  is 
dependent  upon  the  constant  decomposition  of  min- 
eral substances,  subsoil  plowing  is  advantageous 
\ty  bringing  up  the  disintegrated" particles  of  rock 
and  exposing  them  to  a  more  rapid  change  by  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  agents. 

"Subsoiling  guards  both  against  too  much  and  too 
little  moisture  in,  the  soil.  If  there  is  more  water 
than  the  soil  can  absorb,  it  sinks  through  the  pul- 
verised undersoil.  If  summer  drouths  exhaust  the 
moisture  of  the  surface,  they  cannot  reach  the 
subsoil,  which  affords  abundant  pasture,  to  the 
roots." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher.  it  will  be  seen,  preached  the 
gospel  of  SOIL,  as  well  as  SOUL  conservation.  In 
his  later  years  he  was  Editor  of  "Western  farmer 
and  Gardener.'-  published  at  Indianapolis,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  agricul- 
tural writer-!  of  his  day.  V  J 

WALK  THE  CROP  OFF  THE  FARM 
"We  advocate  a  few  animals  on  the  ranch 
to  'walk  off  the  crop,'  "  states  J.  A.  McN'aughton, 
manager  of  the  I,os  Angeles  Union  Stock  Yards, 
commenting  upon  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM  story 
of  what  P.  A.  Uangdon  is  doing  In  the  Perris  Valley 
with  Hampshire  hogs  and  milking  Shorthorn  cattle. 
"Butler's  article  is  just  the  kind  that  Is  very  helpful 
in  getting  a  few  animals  on  every  ranch.  Practical 
success  stories  of  this  kind  are  much  more  convinc- 
ing than  theoretical  statements. 

"It  is  a  comrrfon  thing  to  see  a  farmer  bring  to 
town  a  load  of  alfalfa  hay  or  bean  straw  and  take 
home  a  load  of  fertilizer.  In  figuring  the  profit  on 
hogs,  many  ranchers  fall  to  take  into  account  the 
value  of  such  animals  in  salvaging  waste"  material, 
fertilizing  the  soil  and  lessening  crop  haulage.  That 
is  what  I^angtlon  is  accomplishing." 


RADIO  TO  REACH  FARMS  OF  FUTURE 
A  far-seeing  instructor  in  the  University  of 
California  envisions  the  part  radio  may  play  in 
future  farming.  "At  the  present  time  we  think  of 
radio  mostly  as  a  means  of  transmitting  news  and 
entertainment,"  the  professor  points  out.  "Its  pos- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  disseminating  agricultural 
information  and  aiding  co-operative  organization 
and  marketing  are  almost  unlimited. 

"Not  only  is  speed  imperative,  now  that  the 
world  is  becoming  a  vast  whispering  gallery,  but 
the  personal  touch  is  essential  for  the  best  results, 
both  in  business'and  education.  On-  the  farms  of 
the  future  it  will  be  possible  for  college  instructors 
and  Extension  workers  to  talk  directly  to  students 
and  farmers,  bringing  the  ruralisl  into  close  per- 
sonal  contact  with  the  State  University  and  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Correspondence  courses  can  be 
directed  and  finished  in  record  ti,-»e  by  means  of 
radio." 


Homesteading  Vast  New  Areas 

DURING  the  past  two  years  23,000.000  acres  of 
Government  land  has  been  acquired  by  home- 
steaders. The  aggregate  area  equals  that  of  the 
St  .tes  of  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire 

and  Connecticut. 

Big  Bantam  Show  Coming 

THE  largest  Bantam  show  ever  held  in  being  ar- 
ranged for  In  connection  With  the  Riverside 
Fair.  October  9-13.  One  thousand  exhibition  birds 
are  being  collected  by  the  American  Bantam  As- 
m«  iation.  which  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Riverside  during  the  fair. 

A  New  Strawberry  Product 

PARRY  BROTHERS,  near  Cloverd;jle.  Sonoma 
County,  are  manufacturing  a  home  product, 
known  as  "Strawberry  Sunshine."  The  material  is 
made  of  ripe,  luscious  strawLerries,  cured  in  the 
sun,  then  made  into  a  delicious  preserve,  the  berries 
retaining  their  original  shape  and  flavor.  It  tastes 
like  the  fiesh  berries.  A  large  number  of  people 
are  employed  picking  the  lierries  on  the  Perry 
ranch. — K.  R. 

Baskets  Are  Displacing  Boxes 

GRORGIA  peach  baskets  are  displacing  boxes  In 
Placer  County.  Fruit  is  placed  loose  in  the  new 
container,  thus  eliminating  the  packing  charse.  The 
baskets  hold  only  twice  as  much  as  the  boxes,  yet 
sold  for  $2  each  on  the  Denver  market,  while  the 
boxed  fruit  brought  only  75  cents.  Plums  sold  for 
$2.50  per  basket  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  box.  the 
latter  holding  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  former. 

The  Cow  or  the  Cocoanut? 

OREGON  dairymen  have  formed  a  strong  organi- 
zation to  make  a  right  against  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  anti-margarine  bill.  "Vitamines  are 
totally  lacking  in  butter  substitutes."  declares  J. 
X).  Mickle.  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Dairy  Council. 
"As  the  facts  are  becoming  better  known,  people 
are  turning  away  from  imitation  butter.  When  it 
comes  to  a  showdown  we  are  satisfied  they  will 
vote  for  the  cow  and  not  the  cocoanut." 

Controlling  Black  Scale 

AUGUST  fumigation  and  October  spraying  were 
recommended  for  controlling  black  scale,  at  the 
special  meeting  recently  held  at  Covina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  pest.  The  attendance  of  350  growers  Indi- 
cates the  interest  in  this  important  work.  The 
recomm.ndcd  spray  is  2  per  cent  lime-sulphur,  to 
which  is  added  a  small  amount  of  miscible  oil.  the 
exact  quantity  depending  upon  conditions  in  differ- 
ent districts. 

Horns  Cause  Meat  Losses 

A LOS  ANGELES  packer  recently  had  more  than 
two  tons  of  bruised  meat  condemned.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  damage  was  caused  by  horned  cattle 
hooking  each  other.  The  remainder  was  the  result 
of  poor  handling,  overcrowding  of  cars,  jabs  from 
prod  poles  and  beating  with  clubs. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  beef  bruises  could  be 
avoided,"  declares  a  prominent  cattle  dealer,  "by  de- 
horning or  tipping  horns,  more  careful  handling  of 
cattle,  discontinuance  of  overloading  freight  cars, 
throwing  away  sharp-pointed  prod  poles  and  mora 
humane  treatment  generally. 

"On  a  single  steer,  the  loss  from  bruises  often 
amounts  to  $10  or  $12.  as  the  entire  carcass  has  to 
be  sold  at  a  discount." 
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New  Spray  Regulations 


HORTICULTURAL,  commissioners  of  the  four 
citrus  counties  of  Southern  California — Los  An- 
geles, Orange,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino—* 
have  issued  regulations  governing  custom  spraying. 
These  rules  forbid  spraying  during  windy  or  rainy 
weather  or  when  the  trees  are  wet.  A  detailed  re- 
port  of  the  work  performed  must  be  supplied  the 
county  horticultural  commissioner,  who  Is  author- 
ized to  revoke  the  license  of  any  one  found  guilty 
of  careless  spraying. 

A  written  contract  between  grower  and  sprayer 
is  recommended,  also  the  straining  of  all  materials 
into  the  spray  tank,  the  pumping  back  Into  the  tank 
of  the  contents  of  the  hose  after  each  stop  and  the 
thorough  agitation  of  the  spray  material  before  each 
operation  of  the  outfit. 

Bud  Selection  in  Apples 

A TEN -YEAR  test  has  been  made  at  Wlaley, 
England  of  the  yield  of  apple  trees  propagated 

from  high  and  low-yielding  individuals. 

Four   varieties   were   used,   and   the   trees  wear* 

grown  under  identical  conditions.  Records  of  the 
number  of  fruits  produced  by  the  trees  from  high 
and  low-yielding  parents  showed  wide  variation,  bat 

the    iverages  for  all  groups   were  approximately 

equal. 

The  conclusion  was  that  differences  in  produc- 
tivity are  not  transmitted  through  bud  selection 
and  are  due  not  to  heredity,  but  to  differences  la 
soil  and  root  stocks. 

This  is  in  line  with  similar  findings  In  this  coun- 
try. Students  of  horticulture  are  coming  to  feel 
that  bud  selection  in  tree  fruits  Is  of  value  only  m 
i  t  is  it  prevents  the  accidental  propagation  of  bad 
sports,  inasmuch  as  bad  sports  are  more  common 
in  citrus,  it  follows  that  bud  selection  is  of  mora 
i  ilue  wit*  citrus  fruits  than  with  apples. — J.  BUOT 
COIT. 


Purebred  Cows  Outmilk  Grades 

THE   purebred   cows  of   the   Lues   Angeles  Farm 
Bureau  Cow  Testing   Association   produced  an 
average  of  389  pounds  of  butterfat  diirlag  the  past 

twelve  months,  compared  to  339  tor  the  grades. 

"This  fifty  pounds  per  year  in  favor  of  the  pure- 
breds  might  easily  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss,"  points  out  a  prominent  Farm  Bu- 
reau official.  5  ^ 

"'Another  significant  fact  brought  out  by  the  last 
report  of  the  testing  assoc  iatlon  is  that  the  cows  of 
the  old  members,  who  have  had  time  to  weed  out 
poor  animals,  yield'  d  an  average  of  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  fat  more  than  the  new  members'  cows." 

Good  Dairy  Bulls  Wanted 

THERK  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  good  dairy 
bulls  next  fall,  according  to  the  California 
l>airy  Council,  which  bases  this  prediction  upon 
the  prospect  of  several  effec  tive  better  hull  cam- 
paigns. Sonoma  and  Matin  counties  are  planning 
•acta  a  campaign,  with  100  bulls  as  '.heir  goal.  A 
year  ago  a  similar  campaign  resulted  in-the  sale 
of  11$  animals. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  is  another  district  that 
will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  Introduce  better 
sires.  Early  in  the  summer  it  was  reported  that 
no  good  buils  of  service  age  were_f"i  sale  in  that 
county.  There  is  said  to  be  a  ball  shortage  in 
other  districts. 

Buyers  demand  well  grown  bulls,  of  good  type 
and  in  good  physical  condition,  from  duns  having 
.  on  testing  association  records  of  400  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Avocados  Killed  by  Fungus 

OAK  ROOT  FUNGI'S  causes  the  death  of  many 
fruit  trees  annually  in  California.  The  losses 
are  largely  confined  to  the  foothill  sections  or  where 
at  one  time  oak  trees  have  grown.  The  disease  Is 
particularly  bad  on  citrus  trees,  and  although  many 
experiments  have  been  carried  out.  as  yet  no  very 
satisfactory  remedy  has  been  found.  ^ 

It  has  been  thought  that  avocados  were  resistant 
or  immune  and  in  many  orchards  along  the  foothills 
avocados  have  been  used  for  replanting  In  spaces 
where  citrus  trees  have  been  killed. 

Recently  the  writer  has  lost  several  fine  avocado 
trees  from  oak  root  fungus  near  Pasadena,  and  as 
this,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  first  authentic  case 
on  record,  it  may  be  well  for  citrus  growers  to  take 
notice  and  not  continue  to  plant  avocado  trees  In 
oak  fungus  spaces  with  the  feeling  that  the  avocado 
is  immune. 

It  may  be  that  avocados  are  somewhat  more  re- 
sistant than  citrus  or  walnuts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  are.  but  an  authentic  case  i*  here  reported 
of  avocado  trees  killed  by  typical  oak  root  fungus. 
—J.  KLIOT  COIT. 


THEY  SAY" 


W.  S.  KILLING* 
WORTH 

"California'*   Be*t  Known 
Fruit  Han" 


W.  S.  KILLINGS  WORTH 


TWENTY  acres  of  fruit 
operated  under  proper  B 
conditions  in  California 
should  make  a  family  inde- 
pendent. It  Is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection 
that  there  are  more  suc- 
cesses among  growers  own- 
ing a  ranch  of  this  size  and  under  than  there 
are  among  those  operating  larger  acreages.  In 
fact,  there  are  numberless  cases  where  a  ranch 
of  ten  acres  has  brought  a  very  satisfactory  in- 
come. It  costs  less  to  care  for  the  smaller 
ranch,  and  it  also  takes  less  capital. 

The  farmer  who  buys  a  good  producing  fruit 
orchard  or  vine  yard  may  expect  to  pay  $100» 
per  acre.  If  be  buys  unimproved  land  he  should 
count  on  an  average  cost  of  $25*  per  acre.  For 
example,  acreage  may  be  bought  In  this  way: 
Pay  down  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost  and  then 
pay  off  the  balance  In  nine  installments,  begin- 
ning the  seventh  year.  While  bringing  the  place 
Into  bearing,  the  Income  at  first  Is  realized  front 
Intercrops,  such  as  berries  and  vegetables;  else 
poultry.  Later  the  revenue  comes  from  the  fruit, 
Capital  or  long-time  credit,  therefore.  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  man  who  starts  with  the 
planting  of  an  orchard  or  vineyard.  The  State 
Lend  Settlement  Board,  under  leadership  of  Dr. 
El  wood  Mead,  extends  extremely  liberal  credit  te 
Its  settlers,  together  with  low  Interest  and  S6H- 
year  amortized  payments:  yet  It  has  Insisted 
that  its  more  recent  settlers,  buying  2*  acres, 
must  start  with  at  least  $2500  actual  capital 
This  should  be  considered  as  the  minimum  any- 
where In  the  State.  Of  course,  the  amount  re- 
quired to  finance  an  Improved  ranch  would  be 
higher.  Te  make  the  Qrst  payment  on  a  bearing 
fruit  ranch  of  ten  acres  and  pay  all  expenses 
until  a  crop  could  be  marketed  requires  at  least 
$500*  cash.  It  might  be  done  on  less,  but  the 
buyer  would  face  greater  rtek. 

[From  Tfrade— »  matt  Orawtes  la  CaJlfoTmlo," 
•cuutl   tar    "Caiiferauuj*.  by  tlx.  ■mifso- 

Lrlkottaur  editor  mt  OKCHiBD  u4  TkXSL 
of  ceplaa  of  tkle  ouUotbi  en  paws 
bj    Uu    lu  iimathi    orraolntl—,  umbo* 
Inqulrwa  *t«  latn  to  c*oao  to  thai  max*.] 
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He  Prefers  Rabbits  to  Chickens 

Small  Former  Tries  Pif/s,  Poultry  and  Cows,  but 
Likes  Rnhbit  Raising  Best  of  All 


Bn  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


■T  ir.  a  well-known  fact  that  the  aver- 
age person  is  not  adapted  to  the  fine 


T 

M.  f.tock  business  and  therefore  is  not 
apt  to  suc<  eed,  even  with  rabbits,  when 
profits  depend  upon  the  sale  of  animals 
for  breeding  purposes.  Suppose,  then, 
a  niaVi  with  limited  capital  siart.d  rais- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


as  well  as  Roosevelt  and  Wash- 
ington, appear  with  7000  other 
performers  in  the  great 

WAYFARER 

pageant,  at  the  Los  Angeles  Coli- 
seum, Sept.  8  to  15,  on  the  world's 
largest  stage.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self and  family  to  see  this  stirring 
pageant  of  Christianity  and  Ameri- 
ca ■esm, 

DONT  BE  FOOLED 

This  is  a  factory  mail  order  house — 
not  an  individual  with  desk  space  in  an 
office  who  claims  a  factory.  Is  a  guar- 
antee any  good  without  a  responsible 
house  back  of  it?  Investigate  who  gives 
the  guarantee.  Dealers  and  jobbers 
invited  to  write  for  prices. 

BUNG-LO  PAINT 

A  REAL  CALIFORNIA  PAINT 
Think  of  the  Price — 
2  Gallons  for  $2.70. 

We  will  also  give 

FREE 

One   gallon   of  Trim,   any   color,  with 
every ^5-gallon  trial  order. 

Roof  Cement,  30c  per  Gallon 
Black  and  Gray  Enamel,  $3  per  Gallon 

Advance  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

600  W.  Belgrave  Ave. 
Huntington   Park  California 

CooFWiirCoaraGas 

The  simpl«i»t  and  moat  economical  coal  oil 
lu  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Codow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  \m  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
stove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No  prim- 
las;,  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Jnst  turn  a 
valve  and  <■  t  an  Intense  heat  thai.  Is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  b«tt«r.    Brings  happiness;  Into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Co  now  burner  is  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  ax  roe  to 
■and  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  you 
see  how  It  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
write  us  for  free  literature  which  explains  all. 

CONOW    BURNER  CO. 

1C-A  COLCMBCS  AVE. 
 BAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  

PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  THK  AID  OF  THIS  I JTTLIC  FELLOW 


Money 


tniss  ai 
Maa  F« 

"*f; 


Anyone  can 
become  a 
Bnceeaaful 
Fox 


eat  raying-  BoaUem  la  the  World, 
nformmtlon  without  obligation. 
V.  8.  SILVER  FOX  FARMS. 
Bid*.  .  Ba. 


IT  VflllD  Uses  "Cutter's" 

II*  1 1 II I  If  Serum  and  Vacdnesbea 
U     •  WWII  dome  »i»  beat  to  conserve  row 


The  Cutter  Laboratory 

f  ihi  tuij  t*«i  Cm»>  fftw'* 

(US.  License)  California 


Inc  rabbits  for  meat  alon^.    How  would 

lit-  (IIII1P  out? 

An  answer  to  this  question  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  W.  S.  Lewis,  who 
has  a  ten -acre  farm  near  Torrance 
(Los  Angeles  County).  Mr.  Lewis  is  fif. 
years  old  and  unable  to  do  much  hard 
work,  being  crippled  in  both  arms.  He 
first  tried  dairying,  then  pork  produc- 
tion and  poultrying,  winding  up  with 
rabbits,  which  he  likes  better  than 
either  cows,  pigs  or  chickens.  He  still 
keeps  275  hensr  however. 

"I  like  rahhits  because  they  stay 
where  you  put  ihem,"  explained  Lewis; 
"also  because  they  are  not  subject  to 
disease  and  insect  injury.  They  are 
easy  to  care  for  and  there  is  always  a 
good,  cash  market  for  their  meat. 

"The  price  of  young  rabbits  varies 
from  H  to  20  cents  a  pound,  being  the 
highest  just  before  Christmas  and  the. 
lowest  when  spring  chickens  are  on  the 
market.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  sal^ 
of  spring  frys  interferes  with  the  mar- 
ket for  young  rabbits,  because  the  meat 
of  the  two  animals  is  so  much  alike." 

PRACTICES  AUTUMN  CULLING 

Lewis  began  growing  rabbits  two  years 
ago,  starting  with  IS  does.  Now  he  has 
over  a  hundred.  Many  of  the  old  breed- 
ers are  culled  out  during  the  fall  months, 
reducing  the  number  to  about  50  by  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Lacking  capital.  "Not  how  good,  but 
how  Cheap,"  was  l^wis'  motto  in  build- 
ing hutches,  which  cost  only  a  dollar 
each.  Palm  leaves  are  used  for  roofing 
and  keep  out  the  sun's  heat  better  than 
boards.  The  south  side  of  the  barn 
also  is  thatched  with  the  leaves,  for 
cooling  purposes.  Orain  troughs  are 
made  of  wood,  and  coffee  cans  are  used 
in  lieu  of  stone  water  jars. 

Alfalfa  hay.  which  costs  $1S  loose  or 
$22.50  baled,  is  kept  in  mangers  before 
the  rabbits  at  all  times,  and  barlev 
fed  once  a  day.  A  ton  of  hay  and  half 
as  much  grain  is  consumed  each  month. 
Some  beets,  carrots  and  curly-leafed 
kale  are  fed. 

"Some  rabbit  raisers  feed  green  stuff 
and  some  do  not,"  explained  Lewis 
"Dealers  prefer  dry-fed  stock,  however. 
Salt  is  considered  very  essential  by 
some  growers,  but  my  rabbits  won't 
touch  salt. 

PREFERS  FLEMISH  GIANTS 

"We  like  the  Flemish  Otants  best,  he- 
cause  they  gain  In  weight  so  rapidly. 
The  young  weigh  three  to  four  pounds 
at  6  to  8  weeks  of  age.  Young  does 
are  bred  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  and 
produce  four  litters  a  year.  They  are 
not  much  good  after  reaching  the  sec- 
ond year." 

The  first  year  nearly  ,  1000  rabbits 
were  grown  and  sold,  netting  JIJ24. 
Twenty -five  were  eaten,  for  Lewis  be- 
lieves in  practicing  what  he  preaches 
regarding  the  use  of  rabbits  for  food. 

"The  worst  rabbit  enemy  we  have 
found  is  dogs,"  declared  Lewis.  "We 
were  forced  to  build  a  high,  tight  fence 
in  order  to  keep  out  a  half-dozen  ca- 
nines belonging  to  a  neighbor." 

Feeding  and  watering  the  rabbits 
takes  about  three  hours  a  day.  Clean- 
ing out  the  hutches  is  an  all-day  job 
and  is  performed  once  a  week.  The 
droppings  are  sold  to  a  local  mill,  which 
dries  and  pulverizes  the  product,  using 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer. 

The  Lewis  ranch  lies  low,  three  acres 
being  adobe  soil.  Water  for  irrigation 
is  obtained  from  a  neighbor's  pumping 
plant.  Eight  years  ago  the  land  was 
bought  for  $200  an  acre.  It  is  now 
considered  by  the  owner  to  be  worth 
not  over  $500  an  acre,  but  he  has  been 
offered  four  times  that  price. 

Rabbit  Market  Strong 

MORE  rabbits  than  ever  before  are 
being  raised  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, yet  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
the  market  being  oversupplied.  The 
other  day  I  visited  the  killing  sheds  of 
one  of  the  largest  buyers  in  the  city  and 
was  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  In- 
dustry. The  manager  said  he  found  It 
absolutely  impossible  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  rabbit  meat,  which  many  peo- 
ple consider  superior  to  young  chicken. 

The  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  expert 
rabbit  dressing  is  astounding.  A  single 
workman  has  cleaned  as  many  as  110 
animals  in  one  hour. 

Thousands  of  hides  were  being  pressed 
into  bales  for  eastern  shipment.  To  rab- 
bit raisers  I  would  say,  save  your  hides 
— they  are  worth  good  money.  Country 
women  and  others  who  wish  to  earn  "pin 
money"  should  turn  their  attention  to 
tanning  rabbit  hides  and  making  gar- 
ments and  robes  of  them.  I  have  found 
this  a  very  profitable  way  to  use  spare 
time.  In  a  future  paper,  directions  for 
making  rabbit  fur  garments  will  be 
given. —  ELLEN  S.  ('.KEEN. 


MontgomeryWard  66* 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive) 


You  may  as  well  Profit  by  the 
Saving  this  Book  offers  You 

This  Catalogue  is  free  to  you.  You  need  merely  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  You.1 
too,  may  just  as  well  profit  by  the  saving  this  book  offers.  1 

Over  Fifty  Years'  experience  in  buying  and  manufacturing  has  gone  into  this] 
book — to  secure  for  you  and  your  family  the  lowest  prices  and  the  biggest  savings. 

Over  Forty  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  has  been  bought  when  price*! 
were  lowest,  and  manufactured  especially  for  this  Catalogue. 

Our  World-wide  Search  for  Bargains 

Actually,  our  buyers  have  searched  every  important  market  of  the  world  to 
secure  for  you  these  bargains.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  secure  the  lowest 
prices.  And  in  all  this  work  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  quality. 

To  offer  only  the  kind  of  goods  that  is  best  for  you  to  buy,  that  will  give  thai 
longest  service,  that  is  our  policy.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  seemingly] 
low  price. 

"Ward  CaaHty"  Means  Reliable  Coeds 

When  you  buy  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  you  get  only  goods  that  will! 
Stand  inspection  and  use. 

That  has  been  our  principle  for 


over  Fifty  Years.  To  sell  only  De- 
pendable, Serviceable  Goods  at 
the  lowest  prices  possible  —  and 
always-  your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN  >  Shoes,  underwear, 
hosiery,  sweaters,  gloves,  things  for  the 
woman's  personal  use.  It  is  the  woman 
who  saves  money  and  to  any  woman  this 
book  will  be  the  best  means  of  saving. 

FOR  THE  HOME  :  Experts  in  inte- 
rior decoration  have  provided  a  treat  for 
all  women  interested  in  beautifying  their 
homes.  Everything  new  in  furniture,  car- 
pets, and  decorations — everything  prac- 
tical and  new  in  household  devices, 
everything  needed  for  the  home  this  book 
offers  at  a  big  saving. 

FOR  THE  FARM  t  For  over  Fifty 
Years,  the  American  Farmer  and  Mont- 
gomery Ward  6s  Co.  have  helped  each 
other.  We  have  helped  and  are  continuing 
to  help  by  offering  everything  for  the  farm 
at  the  lowest  prices:  Tools,  hardware, 
tires,  harness,  everything  a  farmer  uses  is 
offered  at  a  saving. 

FOR  THE  MEN  I  Everything  for 
the  man's  and  boy's  personal  use.  Our 
bargains  in  clothing  alone  make  this  book 
invaluable  to  every  man.  Tbere  is  a  sav- 
ing on  everything  a  man  uses  or  wears. 

And  so  we  say  to  you — don't  you,  at 
least,  miss  the  advantage  this  hook  offers 
you.  You  and  your  family  may  just  as 
well  profit  by  its  saving. 

The  coupon  below  brings  you  this  big. 
complete  Fall  f»  Winter  Catalogue  free. 

MontgomeryWard  &  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Deep  Roots 
—Profitable  Crops 

^^^iEN  roots  reach  deep  to  moisture  and  plant 
food  stored  below  the  surface  seed  bed,  they  yield 
crops  which  are  profitable  because  of  their  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.  Roots  may  be  invited  down 
through  the  lower  strata  by  different  methods  of 
"subbing  the  soil." 

But,  ample  power  is  needed  to  "sub  the  soil"  effectively. 
Throughout  California  the  Best  "Sixty"  and  "Thirty"  have 
been  the  standards  by  which  all  subbing  power  requirements 
have  been  judged. 

Further  information  on  deep  tillage  will  be  sent  in  the  form 
of  a  booklet,  "Subbing  the  Soil;"  also  a  copy  of  the  1923  Best' 
Tractor  Catalog  is  available  for  the  asking. 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 


SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


127  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sales  Branches 

Distributing  Warehouse 
820  N.  Second  St.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  Church  St. 
New  York  City 


BESf  TRACTORS 


E.   I.  CROOK 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTOR 

417  West  Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BEST  TRACTORS 


FOR  PLANTING  IN  1924 


The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  Trees  are  grown  under  the 
most  desirable  conditions.  The  greatest  of  care  is  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  both  RooUtock  and  Budwood. 

A  complete  assortment  of  vigorous,  well-rooted  Deciduous 
and  Citrus  Fruit  Bearing  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Roses 
awaits  the  early  buyer. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List: 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Office  &  Sales  Yard^Cor.  Belmont  6-  Thornc  Ave^ 
FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 


BEEMAN  TRACTOR 

MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

Now  Made  in  Two  Size*. 

With  the  BEEMAN  ,you  can  do  all  the  work 
usually  done  with  one  horse.  The  BEEMAN 
.JUNIOR  does  your  light  cultivating,  weeding, 
belt  work,  etc. 

IF  INTERESTED  WRITE  for  catalogs  on 
Ottawa  Drag  Haws,  Allis-Chaliners  Tractors, 
Hand,  Horse  or  Power  Lawn  Mowers. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  | 

58  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Contest  Prize  Winners  Named 

Tractor  Vs.  Horse  for  Orchard  Cultivation,  Topic  of 
Interesting  Letters  Submitted  by  Subscribers 


TRACTOR 
WINS 
BY 

EFFICIENCY 


RECENTLY  ORCHARD  and  FARM  an- 
nounced a  "prize  li  tter  contest  for  sub- 
scribers on  the  subject:  "Horse  vs. 
Tractor  In  Orchard  full Ivatlon."  Many  in- 
teresting runt  rils.it  ions  were  received  and  the 
Judges  (John  Capwell.  Fred  S.  Oerard  and 
Hubert  \V.  Hodgson  I  experienced  considerable 
difficult?  In  choMtng  the  winners. 

The  first  prize  of  $lu  was  awarded  John 
C.  Kaafe  of  Orange,  Cal.  Mr.  Keefc'g  let- 
ter follows: 

"A   tractor  will   do  the  work  of  four 
bones ;  will  <Ji.  it  in  much  less  time  and 
leave   the  ground  In  better  condition  for 
fur  t  b  e  r  cultivation. 

As  an  example,  take 
the  time  and  cost  of 
a  spring  cultivation 
of  a  Ten-acre  walnut 
grove: 

"For  several  years 
the  owner  hsd  the 
work  done  by  horses. 
There  was  a  very 
heavy  Cover  crop  of  nieli lotus,  barley  and 
weeds,  especially  mustard.  With  horses 
the  land  had  to  be  plowed  to  turn  under 
the  cover  crop,  then  harrowed,  then  disked. 
It  miu i red  seven  days  to  cultivate  with 
horses.  Hut  it  required  only  fourteen 
hours  with  a  tractor,  as  the  tractor  could 
disc  the  cover  crop  and  gel  it  all  under 
cover  with  three  disemgs. 

"It  cost  $.">u  to  pet  the  grove  in  good 
condition  with  the  horses,  and  it  cost  only 
$2  an  hour,  or  ?2*,  when  done  with  the 
tractor. 

"The  ten  acres  are  prepared  for  Irriga- 
tion in  four  hours  at  a  cost  of  $8  with 
the  tractor  and  at  a  cost  of  $12  when 
done  with  boi  -'-s. 

"In  a  walnut  of  orange  grove  one  can 
not  work  the  tour  horses  abreast  on  ac- 
count of  the  trees,  but  they  have  to  be 
worked  In  line.  Watching  and  driving 
four  horses  in  Mn«  ami  seeing  ihe  trees 
are  not  i  11 ; n r.-.i  by  the  machinery  is  not 
an  easy  task,  while  wilh  the  tractor  you 
ride  and  can  (five  M»e  work  more  atten- 
tion with  less  fatigue. 

•  The  ,-ost  „f  a  tractor  for  fm-1  Is  about 
2."">  cent*  «n  hour.  The  cost  of  feeding 
two  horses  with  hay  at  *2."i  a  ton.  and 
rolled  lorlcy  at  2  cents  a  pound,  is  about 
$1  a  day  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
tractor  uses  niel  only  when  it   is  in  use. 

"Of  course,  fr..m  the  horses  is  obtained 
About  worth  of  line,  11  n-  for  fertilizer,, 

but  it  retrains  more  than  $50  worth  of 
work  to  feed  and  water  them  and  ki-cp 
them  in  woHwble  condition.  The  tractor 
requires  shelter  only  when  not  working. 

"A  tractor  will  not  last  as  long  as  a 
team  of  horses,  for  a  tractor  seldom  lasts 
ten  years  -without  considerable  repair, 
while  horses  will  last  twenty  years,  bur- 
ring accident  or  disease,  but  I  he  work  Is 
done  with  the  tiactor  In  one-third  of  the 
time  and  with  much  less  labor  and  fatigue, 
and  with  better  results. 

"That  Is  the  reason  why  the  tractor 
will  replace  the  horse  on  the  farm." 

II  EKE  S  SECOND  WINNER 

In  awarding  second  prize  to  a  horse  ad- 
vocate, A.  I>.  I-ondsen,  the  Judges  pointed  out 
that  although  Mr.  Utndxen  presented  good 
argil  men  Is.  they  were  rather  of  a  general 
nature  and  did  not  make  as  logical  a  case 
as  Ihe  more  definite  tacts  and  figures  fur- 
nished  by   Mr.  Keefe. 

Here  Is  the  Londsen  letter,  which  wins 
second  prize  of  $o. 

"The  wrller  begs  to  state  that  he  Is  an 
experienced  worker  on  km  and  orchard 
—  having  worked  In  that  useful  occiipa- 
  Hon  most  of  the  time 


A  FRIEND 
OF  THE 
HORSE 


in  different  localiiies 
for  half  a  century, 
and  is  still  helping 
to  produce  necessar- 
ies of  life  for  man 
and  beast.  In  this 
contest  for  a  prize 
I  claim  that  tile 
mule  and  horse  play 
Important  parts  on  farms  and  orchards, 
and  that  tractors  and  disc  harrows  are 
rather  detrimental  than  beneficial  on 
either  fann  or  orchard. 

"Many  ye^irs  ago  I  worked  49i£  acre* 
of  part  orchard  and  vineyard  with,  one 
span  of  horses  weighing  1100  and  1200 
pounds  each,  compactly  instituted  and 
just  the  size  for  orchard  and  vineyard 
work. 

"The  proper  way  and  the  only  way  (ac- 
cording to  my  experience)  to  plow  a  vbie- 
yard  or  orchard  Is  to  start  hi  the  middle 
of  the  row,  back-farrow  as  near  as  pos- 
silJe  with  two  horses  or  mules,  and  then 
finiHh  with  a  light  plow  with  one  animal. 

Now  let  a  man  take  a  good  hoe  and 
chop  away  the  sod  from  both  sides  of  the 
tree. 

"Now  we  will  plow  again.  Take  a  horse 
and  the  same  light  plow  as  before  and 
plow  two  furrows,  throwing  the  soil 
against  the  tree,  as  that  will  make  the 
ground  level  wheu  finished  with  a  two- 
animal  plow. 

"But  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  time,  a 
two-horse  cultivator  will  do  instead  of  th* 
plow  in  finishing  tlur  cross-plowing,  for 
the  soil  will  have  been  loosened  by  the 
first  plowing  and  the  cultivates  will  be 
drawn  more  easily  than  the  plow. 

"Now,  so  far,  take  my  word  for  It.  the 
work  has  been  done  quickly,  thoroughly 
and  at  low  cost,  but  la  not  quite  yet  com- 
pleted. After  this  take  an  old-faahloned 
harrow — with  the  teeth  not  too  far  apart — - 
and  harrow  several  times  during  the  Bum- 
mer, so  that  the  moisture  will  be  brought 
to  tie  surface  and  the  fruit  will  have  Us 
natural  flavor. 

"Apples,  peaches,  prunes,  grain's,  olives, 
can  not  be  rated  as  first-class  products 
when  forced  by  irrigation  and  cultivated 
with  tractors  and  disc  harrows.    Now.  we 


will   say,  we   Irrigate  T«0   acres   of  land 

utilized  for  fnilt  growing.  Soon  the  land 
Is  plowed  with  a  tractor.    As  soon  as  the 

tractor  goes  upon  the  land,  packing  com- 
mences mid  in  a  few  years  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  resort  to  sub- 
soiling,  as  he  observes  that  water  by  rain 
or  irrigation  does  not  readily  permeate; 
then  arrives  the  red  spider,  followed  by 
curly  leaf,  and  the  banker  shuts  down  Ihe 
farmer's  credit. 

"Bui  now  we  take  a  !W>-acrp  orchard, 
worked  with  two  horses  or  mules,  as  al- 
reHdy  mentioned.  No  lapldiflration  takes 
place.  Two  horses  or  mules  and  two  cows 
will  consume  20  tons  of  hav  In  12  months, 
worth  $850,  bul  that  I860  is  not  a  total 
loss.    The  manure  is  worth  something. 

"It  Is  different  with  a  tractor  on  the 
farm— always  a  bother  and  expense,  and 
It  creates  no  fertilizers.  Wagons  and 
tractors  lhat  move  along  the  roads,  both 
create  dust  In  which  nothing  grows,  be- 
cause  the  tracks  liecome  packed  and  water 
penetrates  but  slowly. 

"The  horse  and  mule  have  helped  man 
to  attain  glories,  on  the  battlefield  ;  they 
have  helped  to  build  up  nations  In  many 
different  ways;  they  have  also  gone  down 
to  destruction  side  by  side  with  mankind, 
but  they  will  again  triumph  after  the 
farmer,  who  has  lost  bis  best  senses  with 
the  rattling  of  the  tractor,  recovers  hla 
good  judgment. 

"Tractors  are  not  of  much  help  to  any 
country  as  far  as  I  understand  different 
conditions.  Many  years  ago  a  farmer  In 
California  cultivated  4l),nno  acres  in 
wheat  :  he  had  all  his  work  done  wilh 
mob's  and  horses.  -  After  his  death  hU 
son*  resorted  to  tractors  with  very  poor 
results  and  1  know  many  more." 

TWO  TIB  FOB  THIRD 

For  third  prize  of  12. ."><).  two  contestant* 
lied:  One  $2.">0  check,  therefore,  goes  fo 
Audrey    Ktzweller.   Ta.fl.    Cal..   and  another 

to  Fred  MrAvoy  of  Sacramento. 

Our  render  In  Taft.  while  not  versed  on 
costs  of  operation,  gives  s-rnie  very  Inter- 
esting observations  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
shrewd  young  observer.  Here's  the  liitle 
lady's  letter: 

"Well,  you  see  my  uncle's  got  a  home- 
si -.id.  and  while  I  don't  know  how  much  It 
takes  lo  feed  horses,  or  how  much  to  rim 
  tractors,  anyway,  my 


YOUNGSTER 
REPORTS 
UNCLE'S 
EXPERIENCE 


nude  used  to  come 
in  so  tired  he  was 
cross- -before  he  got 
Ihe  tractor.  Then  Ihe 
horses  broke  two 
branches  off  uncle's 
best  t  rees. 

"Then  one  of  Ihe 
horses  got  sick. 
I'ncle  wanted  a  tractor  then,  but  still  my 
aunt  didn't  want  one.  She  said.  'Too 
much  nvney  for  one  piece  of  furniture.* 
So  be  cot  a  doctor  and  Ihe  horse  got  well. 

"The  horses  used  to  Jump  the  fence 
all  Ihe  time  *tnd  ret  in  the  nlfalfa.  Every 
time  they  did  It  uncle  would  put  up  more 
talk  for  a  tractor. 

"Then  one  right  one  of  the  horses  got 
in  the  alfalfa  and  one  ,,f  them  died. 

"He  said  lie  was  through  with  horses, 
htit  In-  didn't  say  it  to  my  aunt.  He  went 
to  town  and  bought  a  tractor  and  she 
didn't  know  II  till  thev  delivered  It. 

"She  was  angry,  but  it  dbln'l  do  any 
good.  I'ncle  told  her  she  could  have  any 
money  he  saved  (after  he  paid  for  the 
running  of  the  tractori  for  a  year  com- 
pared with   what   the  borse*  would  cost. 

"Now  Aunt  Min  has  a  house  full  of 
new  furniture  and  she  is  glad  he  got  It 
now. 

"P.   S. —  He  also  hauls  wood  with  hia 

tractor." 

Mr  McAvoy.  who  has  made  a  study  of 
power  farming  conditions  In  several  States, 
contributes  the  following  Iwlef.  but  Inter- 
esting letter: 

"There  are  distinctly  two  sides  to  thla 
tractor  question,  and  undoubtedly  there  arw 
conditions  where  the  fniit  grower  Is  bet- 

  ter   off   In  sticking 

J —  —  I  to  animal  power  for 

f    POINTS  OUT  cultivation. 
luoADTAurr.  i       "But  1 


POINTS  OUT 
IMPORTANCE 
OF  CUSTOM 
WORK 


most  of  the  horse  ad- 
vocates would  Ana- 
lyze their  cnndltiona, 
they  would  find  they 
arc  condemning  th* 
tractor  In  a  general 
way  when  It  la  tbelr  own  business  Judg- 
ment which  la  at  faulty 

"1  have  Investigated  a  number  of  In- 
stances where  former  tractor  owners  or 
users  had  relumed  to  horse  power,  with 
the  declaration  that  they  wonld  never 
again  buy  'iron  steeds.'  In  many  cases  I 
discovered  the  most  rabid  'anti-power 
farmers'  originally  had  purchased  ma- 
chines too  large  or  not  large  enough  for 
their  condltlona ;  or  they  had  made  an 
unwise  selection  of  dealera  and  failed  to 
get  good,  service. 

"A  number  of  these  men  would  havo 
been  better  off  In  the  first  place  to  dis- 
card their  horses  and  hire  their  tractor 
work  done  by  neighbors.  In  other  word*, 
they  had  not  sufficient  acreage  or  not 
sufficient  hours  of  work  per  year  to  war- 
rant (he  ownership  of  a  machine.  Tat 
they  would  bare  reduced  thair  expense*  by 
discarding  animals  and  paying  the  cur- 
rent rate  for  custom  work. 

"In  my  opinion  there  ara  few  California 
orchards  that  cannot  be  cultivated  eco- 
nomically with  a  tractor  tn  the  hand*  af 
either  th*  owner  or  a  reliable  custom  oper- 
ator." 


GAME  COCKS  AS  POLICEMEN 
Breeders  of  game  cocks  report  In- 
creased demand  for  their  fowls  aa  a  na- 
sult  of  the  growing  practice  of  pool  try- 
men  to  use  them  as  "policemen"  for  that 
purpose  of  controlling"  fighting  among 
th*  cockerels. 
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AN  INDIAN  DAIRYWOMAN 
Near  Requa.  which  is  north  of 
Orick  and  in  Del  Norte  County,  we  met 
an  Indian  woman,  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Klamath  tribes,  who  has  made  a 
potable  success  in  dairying.  She  has 
tW'-nty  cows  and  is  furnishing  a  high 
quality  of  milk  to  the  plant.  She  lives 
quite  a  distance  ui»  the  Klamath  River 
from  Requa  and  milk  from  her  dairy 
gi  es  down  to  the  cheese  plant  liy  boat. 

THE  PRINCE  INTERFERES 
There  are  many  Californians  who 
will  regret  to  hear  that  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  will  prevent 
AV.  L.  Carlyle  from  judging  dairy  cat  th- 
at the  State  Fair.  Carlyle  is  a  most 
human  type  of  college  professor  and 
ban  hundreds  of  friends  in  California. 
"But  he  is  working  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  away 
fr  uu  the  farm  when  the  boss  is  around, 
particularly  when  he  comes  only  once 
in  many  years. 


EVERLASTING  LAWNS 
1  must  tell  you  about  that  little 
Valley  of  Orick,  an  enchanted  country 
with  white  clover  and  grass  pastures 
that  must  resemble  those  of  Old  Eng- 
land. Kefore  the  little  inn  is  a  lawn  of 
batuial  grass  which  is  never  irrigated, 
let  in  the  middle  of  summer  it  has  a 
Beep,  lustrous  green.  Orick's  farm  lands 
cumpi  ise  about  600  acres  of  meadows, 
with  adjacent  hill  pasture,  and  the 
eighteen  dairymen  in  the  district  have 
about  450  cows.  Their  milk  goes  to  a 
Golden  State  cheese  plant  at  Orick, 
[  re  a  premium  is  paid  for  "low  count" 
milk.  It  is  here,  because  of  the  fine 
quality  of  milk  furnished  by  the  dairy- 
man, lhat  some  of  the  best"  type  of 
Ch<  i-se  in  California  is  produced. 

ROADSIDE  FARM  MARKETS 
On  the  road  from  Fort  una  to  Red 
Bluff,  near  Carlotta,  Humboldt  County, 
FYi'rl  Simons  has  a  little  farm  of  less 
thin  ten  acres,  where  he  grows  vegeta- 
bl  •>  and  berries  mainly  for  the  trade 
that   passes  by  in  automobiles. 

Simons  told  me  the  other  ilav  that  he 
got  nearly  $1000  for  the  potatoes  he 
raised  on  one  acre  of  land,  ""his  is  a 
big  return  per  acre,  and  it  wasn't  due 
to  'he  high  price  he  charged  1he  pass- 
ersby,  for  we  bought  potatoes  very  rea - 
bonably.  The  automobile  has  carried 
the  market  to  many  small  roadside 
farmers.  A  little  farm  with  frontage 
on  a  main  highway  where  such  farm 
products  as  campers  and  travelers  want 
ran  be  raised  certainly  should  be  a  big 
pfrofit  maker  nowadays.  But  there  also 
should  be  some  means  of  taming  the 
roadside  profiteer,  such  as  the  Hum- 
iboldt  woman  I  heard  about  who  charged 
the  tourists  2i>  cents  for  a  bottle  ot  milk 
^"just  because  she  could  get  it." 

TREE  STORY 

William  Boyce  of  Prairie  Creek, 
Bear  Orick,  Humboldt  County,  owns  a 
[farm  that  would  bring  a  million  if  it 
jwere  near  a  large  city.  His  place  is  a 
meadow  of  100  acres  in  the  midst  of  a 
Redwood  forest.  He  has  about  twenty 
ICows.  and  sends  his  butterfat  to  mar- 
ket by  stage. 

I  But  the  most  interesting  .thing  I 
learned  when  we  visited  his  place  was 
the  fact  that  the  two  five-room  cot- 
KBLges.  the  barn  and  part  of  the  fence  on 
Pie  place  all  were  built  of  lumber  taken 
from  a  100-foot  section  of  a  tree  on  the 
blace. 

f  "Yes,  and  the  telephone  poles  and 
part  of  a  building  down  at  Orick  are 
from  that  tree,"  remarked  Mrs.  Boyce. 
We  went  up  to  the  edge  of  the  timber 
Ko  see  the  fallen  giant,  about  ten  feet 
through.  There  is  enough  left  to  build 
two  or  three  more  cottages.  And  there 
We  many  more  magnificent  specimens 
Of  the  magnificent  .Sequoia  Semp'er- 
Vlrens  on  the  play.  May  they  live  tor- 
Over! 


A 


APPRENTICE  FARMERS 
I  have  an  interesting  though 
rather  disappointing  letter  from  Dr. 
JSIwood  Mead.  It  is  disappointing  be- 
cause he  says  tlfat  he  will  not  be  able 
to  get  back  to  California  before  the  first 
•f  the  year  Dr.  Mead  is  still  in  Aus- 
tralia, helping  to  revise  water  laws  and 
oaring  for  settlers.  He  could  find  enough 
to  do  there  to  keep  him  for  a  year,  but 
We  need  him  quite  as  badly  in  California. 
This  paragraph  which  I'm  sure  I  may 


pass  along,  will  interest  you:  "Have 
seen  one  interesting  expedient  for  fill- 
ing up  the  open  country.  Boys  of  14  to 
.'0  are  being  sent  out  from  England  to 
become  apprentices  on  farms.  Their 
way  is  paid.  When  they  get  here  they 
go  to  a  receiving  farm 'for  about  six 
weeks,  then  to  a  farm,  where  they  are 
paid  $5  a  week  at  the  start,  and  more 
as  they  are  worth  it.  I've  talked  to 
about  seventy-five.  They  are  well 
treated  and  enjoy  the  change.  No  doubt 
wme  aie  abused  and  many  must  be 
homesick',  but  I've  not  met  them." 

In  l  lie  British  countries  it- seems  that 
boys  regard  farming  as  a  definite  voca- 
tion, something  to  be  learned.  Our  at- 
titude here  is  not  as  sensible.  We  seem 
to  feel  that  when  a  man  cannot  do  any- 
thing else  he  can  farm.  As  a  matter  of 
tart,  good  farming  requires  irioi-e  brains 
and  alcl'ty  than  are  required  to  run  a 
department  store  or  almost  any  other 
business. 


deal  farther  north  than  citrus  growers 
of  the  South  will  believe  citrus  fruit 
can  be  successfully  grown  Even  Mills 
had  to  be  convinced  before  he  came 
North.  He  is  getting  both  quality  and 
quantity  in  the  fruit  from  his  lemon 
orchard. 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  citrus 
growing  generally  has  not  been  success- 
ful in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  because 
farmers  don't  give  their  trees  the  care 
which  citrus  groves  receive  in  the 
South.  .Nature  provided  easier  ways 
of  making  money,  and  it  is  only  human 
to  work  along  the  lires  of  least  restst- 
'  a  nee. 


COWS  AND  NUTRITION 
Do  you  know  that  a  cow  can  suffer 
from  malnutrition?  Of  course  it  is  true; 
it  simply  means  that  the  cow  may  be 
lacking  in  a  well-balanced  ration  and 
her  efficiency  is  thdreby  reduced,  just 
as  with  a  human  suffering  from  mal- ' 
nutrition. 

Professor  William  Regan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  discovered  when  we 
were  on  a  trip  to  Smith  River  in  Del 
Norte  County  recently  that  the  cows 
there  did  not  get  enough  protein.  It  had 
'  ut  down  the  milk  supply.  The  pastures 


were  of  grass,  and  clover  had  become 
depleted.  His  trained  eye  detected  the 
trouble  immediately  and  he  told  the 
farmers  there  about  it.  If  what  he  told 
them  is  put  to  good  use.  it  will  make 
thousands  of  dollars  lor  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  Smith  River. 

Regan  was  on  a  trip  with  California 
Dairy  Council,  visiting  farmers  and 
talking  at  a  series  of  meetings.  Some- 
time I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
Smith  River  district,  a  wonderful  dairy 
community,  up  against  the  Oregon  line, 
and  l'ar  off  the  usual  road  of  travel.  It 
is  one  of  the  extremes  of  California 
agriculture,  with  conditions  just  as  for- 
eign to  those  of  Irfipeiial  County,  lor  in-   

stance.  .is  the  mind  can  comprehend. 

Lemons  in  colusa  county  .California's  Percentages 

Marshall  De  Molt e  of  Corning.  Te-  O  A  I.I  EORNIA  produces  the  following 

hama    County,    is    be:  t    known    to    his  ^percentages  of  farm  crop's  grown  in 

friends  as  a  fruit  grower,  though  the  ,he  gjates,    according    to  tho 

public  remembers  him  as  chairman  of 

the    State    Board    of    Control    in    the  California  Development  Association: 

Stephens  administration.    De  Motte  and  Almonds   100 

James  Mills  of  Hamilton  City — -another  Lemons    100 

farmer,  but  also  a  public  figure  since  Lima  beans   100 

he  is  regent  of  the  University  of  Call-  Raisins    98 

fornia  and  chairman  of  Governor  Rich-  Ei^s    98 

ardson's     Agricultural     Council  —  live  Walnuts   96 

close     to     each     other  and   are  good  Olives   90 

friends.  Dates   90 

De   Motte  told  me  the  other  day  of  (irap  s    85 

(he  remarkably  fine  quality  of  lemons  Prunes    75 

which  Mills  is  getting  from  his  Max-  Apricots    75 

well    (Colusa   County)    orchard.     This  Asparagus    60 

grove,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  the  Oranges    55 

latitude  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  good  Lettuce   33 


Actual  photograph*  of  yeast-fed 
birds  on  George  Morrison's  farm, 
Arlington,  N.  Y. 


Poultrymen  everywhere  praise 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast 

Develops  pullets  quickly — Increases  egg  production 

Everywhere  poultrymen  are  increasing  their 
profits  by  the  simple  addition  of  Fleisch- 
mann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  to  the  ration,  and  are 
warmly  recommending  it  to  others. 

"  Philip  J.  Diehl  of  Butler,  Pa.,  advises 
"any  chicken  raiser  to  add  Fleischmann  s 
Yeast  to  his  list  of  feeds.  The  extra  eggs 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  yeast 
and  will  produce  more  healthy  chickens." 

"Six  or  seven  weeks  ago  *  *  *  *  We  were 
getting  2  and  3  eggs  a  day"  (from  35  hens), 
writes  Raymond  B.  Kewper  of  Newport, 
Ky.,  "but  since  using  the  yeast  the  egg  pro- 
duction has  fteadily  mounted  to  from  16  to 
24  eggs  a  day." 

After  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  yeasts  on 
several  thousand  of  his 
fowls,  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris, 
manager  of  the  Pioneer 


f^a nf  Inn  •  no*        misled  by  Imitations. 

Caution.  Kleinehmanii'a  Pore  i>r>  v-a.t 
is  itfl  yea-st — .venst  in  ifs  most  ronreutr:ii  eil 
I'orin.  It  contuins  no  i-oriimeal  or  other  filler*). 
To  he  sure  of  results,  order  Fleisellm&nii's 
l*lire  Dry  Yeast,  using  coupon  below.  Agencies 
in    1IMI0  cities. 


Hatchery  Ranch,  Petaluma,  Calif.,  writes:  "I 
have  never  seen  chicks  feather  so  rapidly  and 
develop  such  bone.  This  we  attribute  entirely 
to  the  addition  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast,  as  all  other  conditions  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  preceding  years." 

Endorsements  of  a  similar  nature  are  com- 
ing to  The  Fleischmann  Company  every  day. 

Use  '/>  lb.  of  Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  to  every  100  lbs.  of  mash  for  dry  or  wet 
feeding. 

Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be 
profitably  used  for  feeding  all  farm  animals. 
Check  on  the  coupon  which  booklet  you  want. 

Fleischmann's  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  comes  in  2'  .- 
pound  cans,  delivered. 
We  pay  postage  or  ex- 
press. Mail  the  coupon 
today. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICKS 

1  to   10  earn*  f2.00  per  can 

10  to  20  can*     1.95  p«r  <-nn 

£0  to   ID      to-.     1.90  per  can 

Over   40  rans     1.80  per  inn 

( Add  50c  per  can  if  in 
Canada.  Other  countries, 
prices  on  request.) 

Any  number  of  raiu  de- 
livered direct  to  70a,  trans- 
portation  rharices  prepaid. 


«•  THE 
*  FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY.  Dept. 
"  0-2C9.    941  Missloa 
M    St..      San  Francisco, 
»  Calif.,   or   314    Bell  St., 
S  Seattle,    "Wash..     or  947 
m  Maplt    Aviv,     Los  Angeles. 
J*  Calif. 


f  Kudosed  fln.I  $   Pie  in  send 

w   lie   .  ..    .   t '-;  [hmiihI  ran*  nf  Flelsch- 
m  rnann'*   l'ure   Dry   Yeast,   postage  pre- 
+  paid. 

S  (   1     Bund    me   your   book   on    raising  pigs, 

*■  rattle  and  honea  on  yeast-fermented  feeds. 

*  [  I     Semi   me  your  book  on   raising  poultry  on 

'yeast- fermented  feeds. 


Nanus     

Street    and  Number   

'City    8tau 


"iN    OF    THE    SCNDAY  EXAMINER 


FE 


! 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

;n  raaaai  »  line,  or  an  Mrti  »  jjNj; 

for    four    or    nu'r    i  uiim-i  iltlve  laeue* 
iatei-»ge  7  word-.).    ¥<•■  vrb'.te  <•:>» 
cnt«   or    <II«pV»   type.    nv»t    l«  com- 
puted   a-r-.-rcling    to    Ic'al    apuc*  or- 
rli|*t-«l   l.y   act  vert  iftertieut  a. 

\ il   .  >i  ■    .  r.  .  -i ;      tnoH    reaeh    un    I  • 
rln»«  hr.'  -e  dale  «l  B^M'-wt''!!. 
.iie.s    IM'.I  II  lllll    mill    KVIOI.  Ilroad- 

way  m   Kletenth,  l»  Aiia-elea. 


.1 


POULTRY 


fop"'  •  Tm 

"Vever 

rMeka  " 


PROFITARI.lt   I'OI'l.TRY   an*  CO- 

OPFRATIVE  ELE'TRf"  HAT<"H 
XRIBK.  fnparllr.  !(•».•*<•  chicks 
■«0-:il>  H(  l.*atv.rn*.  A  noma* 
Ra-'a,  Rock*.  Mlnoreaa.  Wynn'-MI". 

AnitaUialan*  ir>u-li*. 
i  iirli*  >  Off  every  w<  *k  Alan 
-hlfka  from  litrT*  S-y*i.r  h*n«  for 
rapid  irn'h  Int.  broil""  frJ,T' 
npon*.  Renaiied  onnkel  ahead 
mw  such  vlror.  rapid  gn.w'.n  in 
U  N  Fair  Or.*«.  Pa-,   mn  ""ly. 


rr.PTII'lEI)  WI1ITK  l.E'JH'lKN  <>\  A'-1™ 
rllli'k'S  for  Snmrnrr  anil  Fall  month* 
from  *rl*rr*.|  free  ian»c,  high  -kk  producing 
bi—  'lna  Mm-ka.  tnaoected  «■!  accredited  by 
th-  Sneoica  Ouray  Farm  Pui'nu  Send  lot 
ratnlor  and  attractlv-  pi l<— •  Safe  •I'-llvrry 
an  ■  •till  r-.,unl  guaranteed.  Ml  ST  H ATI. 
INITUATOR    CO.,     INC.,    4*2    Pe«.-nth  St.. 

P»:  a  turns,  fall/.  

FA  I.I 


CHK'KS  I'AT 
•r    now    ftir  Sept. 
I.e-horn*.    It.  I. 


and 


Kaa* 
rular 


of  ?1« 
and  In 


H,  ls">NAI.H 

r»T,   Rt.  I.  R 

,;r>  baBT  <• 
All  b<na  hi 
ml'i  •  ih  i 


■  rwl**  and 

Hatching 
-t'l'lv  roar 
REE  flea 
i'  Pann.  I 


Oct  delivery. 
B.    r.  Rock* 

K<  IR    P  *  I.E. 
T^cli'-r'ia  'Tor- 
Rlk  M'narcaa 


•  ntlc 
lb' 


■  original 
4m*rtm. 


fkx-»- 
recor-l 
it-ulan* 


HATCHERY.  I 


Bu- 

.  O 


II A 


[  C.   White  IWniirn* 
Crrer    Zl»-*sr    flock    average    '«r   «  y*»r" 

Over  221 -egg  flock  average  for  3  veara  un- 
axcellerf  lii  produ.  Hon  and  atamlna.  Cont*»t 
wmn'n  In  two  hemisphere*.  Send  for  Irtfer- 
**llng  catalog.  J.  A _Hnnaon.  Corvall  ■  *._  Or* 
ORDER  SI'MMBR  AfID  FAt.I.  CHICKS  now 
Tli»y  ray  Whit*  L*g  .  B  I  R-«a  Barrel 
Xocka  Snf*  arrival  I'Uaranl  eed  Pent  'or 
rrnlsr  Fine  lot  of  Whit*  I.MC  |iull.-la  and 
uckerela      stubb*    Poultry  Banrb 


b 


■  ima    ru-Kfri-ii,       ■    uu.,^     .   « 

Hatchery,  Box  Palo  Alto.  rallf_ 

Accredit  ad 


PETALUMA     HATCHBRT.     Accredited  by 

 oma  County  Karri.  Bureau     While  Urg 

.  chlcka  every  Monday  and  Thura'ay  H 
want   eood   tall  Inyera  ael   ihlcka  In  Ibe 
Je|lv^ry       Free  circu- 


horr 
you 
fall 
lar 


I. 


I' 


•  1 1 


'HICKS  -All 


kin.'a  hitrhlna  each 
urkey.  hatchlns  eK«a 

la  FANCIERS  EX- 
Ht.,  Loa  Angalaa 

tia~from  **bell  to  Mar- 
to    COl'l.-HON  COM- 


PANY.  I'elalunia.  Calif. 


TURKEYS,    DUCKS   AND  GEESE 

Wll.li    BI.OOI)KI>    HRKKIIIN';  TITtKEYM — 
Tonia    accor.'InK  to  ae*  ard  r\w.   115  and 
121,  each,'  liena    t».     Baby  lurka  JENKINS. 
The  Veteran,  B    3.  Box  148.  Burba ■!«,  Calif. 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

II  O I A  XT  and  New  Zea- 
-a  an  I  Bu«  ka  rh'-up.  all 
i  i      MIKE  D1TZEL.  »IC 


LIVESTOCK — Milch  Goats 


GtTEHNS'KY    BVI.U8   for   aale   from  Callfor- 
nia'a    firat    Federal    Accrudlle  I  Cueraaay 
herd,     l.aat  lem  June  II.    JAMES  HRUWN. 
Capltola,  Calif.  

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

HEMSTITCHING,  pleating  attach.     Klta  any 
aewg.  mach.  Ooea  beautiful  wk.  Attrac.  pre- 
xniuina  free  with  ordera    Write  for  ilua.  da- 
bcuijI    ii   Kratft.  Box  IM-OF,  San  Franciacu. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

BtiMKTIIINC;  NEW  in  auldrrlKatlon.     If  you 
Irrigate  write  for  full  particulara;  it  will  be 
a  aavlruc  oT  many  dollara  to  you     Add.  F.  B. 
BROWN,  San  Diego  ,  Oil.    R  R.  No.l,  Box  268. 

TOBACCO  FOR _S^ALE 

DBMTUCKY   I.KAK  TOBACCO.     6  Ibe.  chew. 

ing.  11.70;  10  It-.  13.00:  S  n, n.  amoklnc, 
II  Hi  10  lba,  12.00;  20  Iba.  |Ut.  Pip*  and 
recipe  fr.  •  I'll  OPKIIATIVK  I'MlllKRS, 
■I,    PADUCAH.  KY. 


PAINT — BARN  and  ROOF  -Illfclieat  quality, 
tl  00  per  gal.    Outraiileed  Ii  yeara.  Mllioy 
"7«.l-lte.   t,^'        'Isadt  Ave  ,  Jiraey  Clly.   N.  J. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


POU-TRT  ami  berry  farming  In  ainny  Call- 
lornla  in  the  fanioua  Charles  Week*  mien- 
■Ive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort 
able  living  on  a  very  little  land;  near  tjoe 
Angel. »  Write  for  llleraluie.  CHARLLh 
\\  Ki.Ks.  o\%enamoutb,  caiifoinla, 

FARMS  WANTED 


i'ABU    Bl'VKIaS   want    w#*wtem    f*rm».  P#>- 
)mi;U  »r»'l   wMatr   koVMl    pHlM.      R     A.  Mc- 
SOWM,  361  Wllhlnvon  Bld«..  Omaha.  Neb. 

FRUIT  RANCHES  FOR  SALE 


riO  fiRi'MARI 

my  man  tn  Ka 
Kr*»nn*#.  DcaJ  • 
M  I*.     L.  J.  Mar 


•  ->»par-old 

,    &    i;  i  I  -  -    i 1 '  r  ■  ' 
Arid  aa  *  •  II  jtt  p 
i  St..  Kan  Kranrlai 


 LAND  FORJSALE^ 

;lllt  CTOMMIftSION  for  Interesting  people  In 
our  FUlirTI!  AMERICA  Colony  l.an.l.  Beal 
,,n  earl  li  IS.M  per  ai  re  Time  paymeata 
BOLIVIA  COLONIZATION  ASSOCIATION. 
I'ortland.  Ore 

Plants  and  bulbs  __ 
THE  WORLD'S  BEST  OLADS 

Over  i»   >  .ii-   Growo  on   d*r»ni  p,«ed 

peat  land  a.me  aa  Holl- mt>  Kiaeed  by  the 
Fog   of  ibe  Pacific  Ocean 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prlrea. 

Watsonville  Bulb  Company 

Waiaoivllle.  California. 

.  F  J.  CONRAD.  Proprietor  

PRICB  I.lfrT  of  Spring  Flowering  Baft"  i>"» 
reaoy      A  neDoTi-.ea,    Daffodllla   ale      I  At  I, 
R    HIcHWJR^.jau^b  llrower.  S»abrighlL  Ul 

TANKS,  PIPE^AWD  \yiNDMILLS 

RFRI'li.T   FISDKII.IA   lanlia.    puiM.  eyl- 
inde.a.  aarfice  irngal     Plpa.  all  ala»a.  waed 
».   J  in  .  fhe»p     New  galv    taaar   all  »i  «»a 
Krge  ua.d   redwiH.d   lanka      liKMMITT  '  '» 
•   f>   V     Main      Yarlp.  *1C   Yale.   I^»  Aagelem. 


II 


The  Wayfarer" 


«rP'"'  Wnyfarer."  stup«nd«iua  ni«ec- 
1  ia<l«-  In  u-hiih  more  th«n  'iliWi 
ac  tor*  and  Rinsi?™  will  Uk»  part,  i*  to 
1^,  |  re^-nted  at  th«?  folif-um  in  An- 
•_•<  I.  -   S.-ptejnb«.r  8  to  1*. 

Kcm-ii  carloads  of  gecntry  ar<"  irquired 
I'n  [  toduotion,  and  th«?  larc<-sl  ata«e 
1 1  II-.  m..,i1<1  i  s  now  li-ins  i  iinitiui  te>d 
;,l  :i  .  oM  of  $20  000. 

Thf  prrfnnnanie  ia  for  the  tx»rn»fit  of 
thi-  I'nlvers-ty  of  Southern  California. 

A  prologue  called  'The  fjod  of  War" 
discloses  on  tho  tnammoth  stage  a  hiit- 
;le  rB(inC  on  I-  landers  field.  The  Way- 
farer, an  <in'.oolt<T.  que*llon*  the  exisl- 
.rKi-  of  a  SiiUfeme  IleinK  who  would 
allow  auch  slauRlitcr.  feara  that  ch  ilizn- 
i«  n  i*  lotliring.  and  in  filled  with  di«- 
tnay.  He  preys  for  enlii:hleiiuien». 
which  i  omea  to  him  In  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman  known  as  L'nderstand- 
ing. 

She  leads  the  Wayfarer  hack  through 
the  milestones  in  the  history  of  main- 
kind,  hefrlnnine  with  the  Bahylonian 
captivity,  shows  him  the  RTeat  .«'-ene« 
of  the  hirth  of  Christ,  the  IrlurasbaJ 
.lit  r  y.  the  crniif  ixlon.  which  form  the 
fin-  hitr  ■«'■•  ne-  of  "The  Wayfarer."  In- 
clnding  the  reaurrecttea-  The  perform- 
snce  closes  with  an  epilogue.  "The 
Colden  Ape." 

Although  "The  Wayfarer"  has  had 
former  presentations  in  Columbus.  O, 
In  MaOls->n  .Square  Oardeji.  New  York, 
and  in  Seattle,  the  plans  of  The  Way- 
farer Society  of  California  call  for  a 
larger  met.  a  greater  scenic  investiture, 
a  more  elaborate  concept  and  a  greater 
outlay  *>f  money  than  any  previous  pro- 
duction. • 

The  entire  production  will  be  super- 
vis'd  by  Montgomery  Lynch,  director  of 
manv  previous  presentations,  and  he 
will  h'ive  as  his  assistant  Hugo  Kir' h- 
hnfer.  well-known  community  leader. 

Thirty-five  prominent  Southern  Cali- 
fornia business  men  and  civic  leaders 
have  underwritten  the  great  project. 


Danish  Co-operation  Suecee< 

Mfl/ioJs  If  hick  Hare  Made  Farmers  of  Denmaik 
,      Among  Most  Successful  in  IV  or  Id 


By  CHRIS.  L.  CHRISTENSEN 

V.  S.  Ih  iM'lmcnt  of  Aaricalture 

IN"  LESS  than  50  years  l)i  nmark  has 
changed  from  a  nation  of  peasant 
farmers  to  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized agricultural  nation  in  the  world. 
Mote  than  »2  per  cent  of  the  farmers  In 
Denmark  own  (he  land  they  cultivate. 
Tenant  farming'  Is  comparatively  un- 
known; whatever  tenantry  exists  being 
conducted  on  long  teem  arrangements 
'•alcufnted  to  promote  the  bi  rt  interests 
■if  a  permanent  national  agriculture. 

On  his  farm  of  S  to  fi"  acre*),  organized 
•m  an  efficient  business  basis  for  the 
production  and  marketing  of  butter,  ba- 
ron and  eggs,  the  Danl/h  farmer  Is  not 
•inly  S'  lf-sustair>ing  but  financially  In- 
'•|,i  ndi-nt..  Through  co-operative  sell- 
ing he  places  on  the  market  a  highly 
•  i.indardized  product  that  finds  ready 
demand.  Ills  selling  costs  have  been 
cut  to  a  minimum,  therefore,  he  receives 
the  largest  possible  share  of  the  con- 
sumers ■  i, liar. 

Of  the  205.000  farmers  in  Denmark, 
approximately  100,000  operate  farms  of 
an  Brers,  c  acreage  of  40  to  60  acres', 
•O.0U0  farmers  cultivate  S  and  20  acres 
each;  while  about  15.000  "work"  75  and 
150  acres.  More  than  S6  per  cent  of  the 
Danfab  farmers  are  members  of  local 
co-operative  marketing  organizations, 
which  assemble  and  process  the  farmers' 
uroducts. 

St'RT'Ll'8  PROTHJCTS   KX  I •< . HTKI  > 

The  English  markets  consume  the 
major  portion  of  Denmatk's  surplus 
production  of  butter,  bacon  and  eggs. 
These  product"  bring  hirh  prices,  for 
the  consumer  knows  that  any  product 
uith  the  banish  stamp  is  of  kSjfb  quality 
■id  that  a  regular  supply  may  be  de- 
i^nded  ufon. 

More  than  SO  i_er  cent  of  the  banish 
butter  pioduction  scores  S»2  of  better. 
h  nd  by  reason  of  the  dev^'opnient  of 
winter  dairying  a  regular  supply  is 
available  The  bacon  is  of  the  best 
'juallty  that  scientific  agricultural  and 
rnaiiufa'1  wring  :4till  can  make  it.  Kvery 
egg  is  placed  upon  the  market  in  the 
hcM  possible  condition. 

There  arc  now  approximately  1".;:5 
co-operative  creamery  associations  in 
Ix-nniark  doing  an  anoual  business  of 
Mil)  fKlO.OtiO  Danish  crowns. 

There  are  now  more  than  5000  co-op- 
en live  orraniza lions  at  the  present  time 
doing  ar.  annual  business  of  over  1.- 
500.000.000  crowns.  The**,  j.;s..i  utiona 
also  own  the  controlling  Interest  in  the 
Danish  Co-operative    Bank   at  Copen- 


hagen, which  last  year  had  a  clfu 
of  over  1 3.0(10.000. 9U»  nouns. 

In  their  co-i  pi'arive  i^-earnerjr  B 
mem  (In-  1'aues  wete  early  confri 
with  the  njnii  lor  u'illzina;  the 
quaiitities  6f  sk'm  in  Ik  remaining 
the  cream  was  made  into  butta. 
bacon -type  hog  was  selected  aa  th' 
lution.  In  former  days  nermnnv 
offered  a  market  for  the  lard  fyj 
hog,  but  the  economic  upheaval  wti 
by  wars  had  practically  closed  thix 
let.  ''a  the  other  hand  urgent  dc 
had  de.elooed  in  ICnglaud  for  it 
grade  of  bacon. 

ESTABLISH  BACON  FACTOItl 

In  meeting  this  demand  for  I 
however,  the  Twines  were  forc» 
market  their  pigs  In  Hamburg,  i 
they  were  slaughtered  snd  the  1 
shipped  from  Hamburg  to  England 
shorten  the  marketing  lane  and  t 
celve  more  of  the  pr><  s  paid  It; 
consumers  the  hog  raisers  decid 
assemble  their  products  locally, 
bine  the  process  of  killing  the  pig 
curing  the  bacon  in  their  own  co-o 
tively  owned  plants,  and  send  Ihi 
ished  product  direct  to  the  English 
ket. 

The  first  co-operative  bacon  fa 
was  organized  In  la*.  Today  thei 
46  such  factories  dUtributed  tbn 
out  the  country  doing  a  total  a 
business    of    marly    4n0.000.Owi  cr 

Similar  ma i  k> !  mg  probleeaa 
fronted  th*  e'  » ■•*►«■•-»  a.  A  at  a 
•luallty  product  was  demanded  i 
foreign  ma  ike  a.  i  >.t  .•!«  diaorgs 
effort-:  "I  proilu'i-ie  leHii'ted  in 
inferior  eggs  bi  ing  shipped.  The 
lishn.'-ri  m  those  tlays  often  said.  "' 
Is  something   rotten   in  Demnart 


local  egg  colle<-tlng  associations 
ated  into  a  large    central  assorl 
where    the    eggs     were  handled 
<areful    supei-ns»«in.    examined,  r 
graded  and  packed  so  that  the* 
provide  the  buyers  with  a  uniform, 
quality  product      There  are  no* 
egg  colli  ctlng  associations  federal, 
one  central  selling  agency  which 
ally    markets    nearly    300.  ova  OSs 
eggs  on  the  basis  of  360  eggs  I 
case. 

To  complete  the  picture  there  ' 
agricultural  societies)  organised  l< 
mote  the  technical  and  education, 
of  agriculture,  which  do  not  engn 
marketing.  Fully  50  per  cent  i 
Danish  farmers  have  members! 
these  societies  which,  have  been  a 
portant  influence  In  the  pioduct 
standardized  products. 


*S 


Garden  Tractor  Has  Come  Into  Its  Own 


NOT  many  years  ago  farmers,  imple- 
ment dealers  and  others  enjoyed  a 
good  laugh  over  the  advent  of  what  they 
termed  the  "toy  tractor." 

Today  thousands  of  Hie  tiny,  but  pow- 
erful machines  are  busily  at  work  all 
over  l he  world,  and  instead  of  laughter, 
Ihey  Indie  the  greateM  admiration. 

In  many  districts  they  have  revolu- 
tionized truck  gardening  and  the  work 
of  the  so-called  "little  lander."  They 
have  relieved  humanity  of  countless 
backaches  and  sun-  arms.  And,  best  of 
all,  they  "do  thele  afttff"  economically, 
efficiently  and  thoroughly*. 

There  are  a  number  of  types  and 
mak<  s  of  garden  tractors  which  mny  be 
relied  upon  to  fulfill  all  the  claims  of 
the  manufacturers.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  since  they  were  first 
brought  out. 

The  typical  tractor  of  this  type  is 
mounted  upon  two  wheels  and  Is  oper- 
ated by  means  of  levers  extending  be- 
hind and  over  the  implement  in  use. 
The  operator,  as  a  rule,  walks  behind 
and  steers  the  machine,  but  some  of  the 
larger  models  are  provided  with  trucks 
and  seats  for  the  operator. 

Some  of  the  little  tractors  are  equip- 


ped with  clutch  and  differ' 
ing  dev  ice,  so  that  one  Ti  1 
slowed   down   or   locked,  r 
strain  on  the  operator. 
Among  the  innovations  m 


th 


ighout. 


garden  tractor,  pernaps,  is  its  I 
of  operation.  The  miniature  mol 
rumes  so  little  "gas"  as  to  am 
uninitiated.    Many  small  frutt  i 

■  nd  vegetable  producers  are  said 
paid  for  their  machines  with  t 
lngs  over  horse  or  custom  cultiv 

A  recent  development  Is  the 
many  garden  tractors  to  ow 
larger  machines,  who  use  the  ' 
for  light  cultivation  and  odd 
supplement  the  wotk  of  the  "big 
ers." 

Prices  of  garden  tractors  delii 
California    range   from  about 
$.'!85.  depending  upon  sise.  po* 
equipment      The    higher  price 
above  is  for  one  of  the  moat 

■  nd  efficient   machines,  with  c 
assortment  of  implements  and 
men  Is 


Moving  Large  Trees  Long  Distances 


MOVllfG  large  fruit  and  shade  trees 
Is  much  more  difficult  in  Southern 
California,  where  the  ground  never 
freezes,  than  it  Is  In  colder  regions. 
In  places  where  zero  temperatures  are 
not  uncommon,  it  Is  customary  in  the 
fall  to  remove  the  earth  from  around  a 
tree  which  it  Is  desired  to  move,  leav- 
ing to  freeze  a  large  cube  of  dirt  con- 
taining the  roots.  With  a  derrick  of 
suitable  size  the  tree,  roots  and  frozen 
cube  of  ground  are  lifted  onto  a  truck 
and  transported  to  the  new  location, 
where  the  tree  is  lowered  Into  its  new 
resting  place. 

Whim  John  P.  Clum,  San  Dimas  citrus 
grower,  tackled  the  Job  of  moving  24 
I  .  . i  iing  orange  trees  to  New  York  In 
the  winter  of  1S90,  he  bad  to  solve  a 


new  problem.  Each  tree  had  40  to  100 
fruits  and  If  the  entire  exhibit  could  be 
removed  intact  to  the  Eastern  metrop- 
olis, in  the  dead  of  winter.  It  would  im- 
press visitors  very  favorably,  Clum  be- 
lieved. 

Boxes  about  four  feet  square,  with- 
out top  or  bottom,  were  built  around 
the  trees  and  gradually  driven  Into  the 
ground,  as  the  soil  was  dug  away  from 
the  outside  of  the  boards.  Strap  Iron 
had  been  fastened  across  the  lower  edge 
of  the  box  on  two  sides.  These  metal 
straps  supported  the  bottom  boards, 
which  were  driven  under  the  box  when 
the  latter  had  been  sunk  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  ground.  Placing  these  bottom 
boards  In  position  was  made  possible  by 
digging  away  the  dirt  from  benefit h  the 
box,  beginning  al  one  side. 


"The  trees  never  showed  anv  i  ••  *  0 
being  moved,"  relates  Mr.  Cluni. 
kept  fresh  and  green  amid  the  snow  si 
Ice  of  s  New  England  winter  This  H 
tree  exhibit,  together  with  great  qtiasfl 
ties  or  fresh  fruit,  made  a  great  ■ 
with  Eastern  people,  reviving  the  oris 
boom  of  the  80's,  which  had  about 
sided  " 

The~same  moving  method  w  is  u.iedl 
Mr.  Clum  a  year  ago  In  transplanting 
large  grape  vine  to  his  present  host 
A  much  smaller  box  was  used  and  ■ 
operation  was  entirely  successful  — ■ 
H.  B. 
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tensive  Crop  Diversification 


(Continued  from  Page  S) 


has  amounted  to  as  much  as 
The  cost  of  operation,  how- 
ls about  $100  a  month.  It  is  neces- 
irv  tor  one  man  to  be  uear  the  building 
BpBtaiKly  an  '.  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
Is  lime  to  its  care. 

Tlio  fourth  factor  in  successful  man- 
gemml  is  the  cannery.  The  exped- 
ient in  canning  proved  so  profitable 
liiit  it  will  be.  repeated  and  probably 
nlai^ed  upon.  A  special  market  .is  be- 
ig  developed  for  tomatoes  and  fruit, 
inned  under  the  Williams  brand  and 
dvrrtised  as  "Home  grown  and 
a.,  keel  Nearly  1000  cans  of  tomatoes 
en  sold  last  season. 
■frith  these  three  buffers  against  mar- 
ifi.  fluctuations  and  with  the  independ- 
nir  I  hoy  afford,  the  Williams  ranch  is 
Bte  to  rise  above  some  of  the  difficul- 
_Pb  that  beset  the  average  producer, 
furthermore.  Hie.  drying  and  storage  of 
aciduous  fruits  may  be  resorted  to  if 
eeessa  ry. 

MUCH  PRODUCE  SOLD 

Large  quantities  of  produce  are  sold 
n  Santa  Barbara  and  adjoining  com- 
lunities.  Asparagus  is  becoming  one 
if  the  most  important  Williams  prod - 
^ptn,  wliile  artichokes  are  coming  to  the 
rent.  Rhubarb  has  proved  quite  prof- 
l&hle  and  other  vegetables  are  grown 
1  iwannn.  The  Williams  truck  delivers 
reen  stuff  to  near  by  towns  almost 
Jp.ity.  Very  little  is  sold  through  eom- 
nission  merchants.  The  attempt  is 
hade  with  every  product  to  develop  a 
^^!eeinl  trade  and  to  hold  this  trade  with 
liuh  quality  and  good  service. 

Hero  again  character  enters  into  the 
usmess,  for  the  Williams  name  is  re- 
ardeil  as  synonymous  with  square 
ealing  and  an  honest  pack. 
The  labor  expense  naturally  is  heavy, 
in  average  of  18  or  20  men  are  cm- 
loyed  the  year  around,  while  extra 
telp  in  required  during  the  harvest  sea- 
Ion.  Despite  the  reliability  of  the  regu- 
lar help,  however,  labor  troubles  finally 
"»rr.ed  Mr.  Williams  to  place  the  upper 
r  "oanvon''  fruit  ranch  in  charge  of 
:  manager,  W.  F.  Nickerson,  who  rep- 
p-jruis  a  combination  of  foreman,  part- 
ner and  tenant.  On  this  ranch  "cots" 
[nature  within  ten  days  of  those  in  Im- 
perial Valley,  it  is  said,  while  all  fruits 
evelop  excellent  flavor  and  keeping 
untitle**. 

The  "ho:ne  place"  at  (loleta  is  devoted 
largely  to  deciduous  fruits,  some  citrus, 
and  vegetables.  "Up  the  Coast"  a  few 
miles  is  one  of  the  most  productive  wal- 
nut orchards  in  the  county.  On  this 
ranch  also  are  apples  of  several  varie- 
ties, including  Pippins,  Pearmains  and 
Bellefleur8.  In  addition  to  the  culti- 
vated acreage,  a  considerable  area  of 
_range  land  is  maintained  for  the  cattle. 
By  the  use  of  purebred  Hereford  sires. 
He  herd  is  being  improved  rapidly. 

WALNUTS  MOST  PROFITABLE 

"Whii  li  of  your  many  enterprises  haa 
Boved  the  most  profitable  year  in  and 
Mar  out?"  we  queried. 
"The  walnuts,"  Williams  answered  at 
■ire.  "Other  crops  are  more  spectac- 
Mar  and  at  times  appear  to  l>e  bonanzas, 
but  after  all  is  said  and  done,  consider- 
Big  every  factor,  the  good  old  walnuts 
take  first  place  on  the  right  side  of  the 
EdRer." 

Holota  is  an  Important  walnut  dis- 
trict, said  to  be  the  real  home  of  the 
Banta  Barbara  soft  shell."  The  father 
the  subject  of  bur  story.  George  Wil- 
Bams,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  in- 
■uslry  and  was  one  of  the  first  officials 
■  the  Walnut  Association.  The  family, 
indv.  il  h.is  been  linked  with  the  devel- 
opment of  this  beautiful  country  for 
three  gener.t'.ioos. 

punish  romance  is  not  lacking  In  the 


"Wafer,  Water  Everywhere" 

— BO  goes  the  expression. 

Myers-Pacific 

Pneumatic 
Water  System 

supplies  It  In  abundance  at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet,  and  under  reg- 
ular city  pressure.  YotrH  be 
surprised  how  inexpensive  it  is, 
how  easily  installed,  how  eco- 
nomical In  operation  and  up- 
keep. Let  us  tell  you  about  It. 
Write  for  catalog. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco 

pa 


history  of  the.  Williams  place.  The  home 
is  nearly  100  years  old — of  adobe  con- 
struction. But  this  would  never  be 
guessed  were  it  not  for  the  thick  walls 
and  deep-set  casements,  for  alteration 
and  new  construction  inside  and  out 
have  made  it  up  to  date — a  beautiful 
home  with  every  city  convenience,  sur- 
rounded by  green  lawns,  large  trees 
and  attractive  flowers  and  ornament- 
als. 

IDEAL  COUNTRY  L1KK 

The  visitor  is  struck  by  the  thought 
that  here  Is  California  country  life  at 
its  best.  The  highway,  with  its  con- 
stant stream  of  motorists,  is  just  below. 
The  ocean  lies  beyond  it,  and  not  far 
away  is  the  city.  Above  tower  the  Santa 
Barbara  Mountains,  with  their  changing 
colors  and  with  fertile  farms  nestling 
in  the  foothills. 

The  Williams  ranches  include  different 
types  of  scenery,  soil  i.nd  topography. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  residents, 
of  the  district  become  permanently 
enamored  of  its  charms.  This  feeling 
adds  an  atmosphere  of  contentment 
that  is  lacking  in  many  farming  dis- 
tricts, and  that  is  emphasized  by  the 
success  of  the  J.  G.  Williams  enter- 
prises. 

Williams  himself  is  husky,  hearty  and 
well  liked  by  his  men.  He  is  the  sort  of 
-chap  whom  dogs  follow  about,  and  who 
is  fond  of  children.  In  fact,  he  has 
five  youngsters  of  his  own,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  capable  wife  has  provided 
a  beautiful  and  comfortable  environment 
for  them.  Williams  doesn't  seek  pub- 
licity, and  perhaps  will  want  to  throw 
a  ripe  tomato  into  the.  editorial  sanctum 
when  he  reads  this,  but  being  safely 
out  of  his  range,  we  will  add  that  he  is 
a  "regular  fellow." 

PROFITABLE   POTATO  CROP 

Many  carloads  of  White  Rose  pota- 
toes were  shipped  from  Porterville  this 
summer.  The  yield  averaged  88  sacks 
per  acre  and  the  price  *2.25  per  hun- 
dredweight, indicating  a  gross  return 
„f  $180  per  acre 


BEST  MILK  IN  THE  WORLD 

Los  Angeles  is  getting  the  best  milk 
in  the  world,  according  to  T.  H.  Brice, 
manager  of  the  California  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  14,000-mile  tour  of  America  and 
Europe.  Federal  Representative  Potter, 
who  visits  all  the  co-operative  dairy 
societies  in  the  United  States,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  otfranization  named  is 
doing  more  than  any  other  similar  as- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of  the 
dairy  industry. 


PLANTS  SPINELESS  CACTUS 

Ten  acres  of  spineless  cactus  Has 
been  planted  in  Yavapai  County.  Ariz., 
in  the  vicinity  of  Congress  Junction. 


SHIPPING  MILK  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

Part  of  the  100,000  gallons  of  milk 
consumed  daily  in  L03  Angeles  comes 
from  the  following  counties:  Kings, 
Kern.  Ventura,  San  Diego,  Orange,  Riv- 
erside and  San  Bernardino.  There  are 
60,000  cows  in  the  dairies  supplying  the 
city  with  milk,  the  consumption  of 
which  in  Los  Angeles  has  increased  40 
per  cent  In  the  last  two  years. 

PROF.  CRUESS  GOING  ABROAD 

Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  fruit  prod- 
ucts department  of  the  University  of 
California  expects  to  leave  October  1 
for  a  six  months'  tour  of  France,  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  a  study  will  be  made 
of  horticultural  and  viticultural  indus- 
tries. 
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TOWNER'S 

SUBSOIL  PLOWS 

FOR  ALL  TYPE  TRACTORS 


One  and  Two  Standard  Plows.  Automatic.    Three  and  Five  Standard.  Screw  lift  only. 

Our  patent  Owillatory  Standard,  installed  on  aJl  plows.  Is 
an.  added  feature  uot  found  on  any  other  tool  of  this  type. 


Ldtftof  or  Furrower  attachments,  special  or  regular. 
See  Local   Dealer  or  write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Built  to  fit  the  plow*. 


T  O  W  N  E  ITS 


SANTA  ANA 


CALIFORNIA 


ih  ordering  seeds/  J* 


When  you  buy  your  seed  or  nursery  stock  you  naturally 
select  the  assortment  you  desire  and  order  from  the  company 
which  you  know  will  deliver  just  what  you  want — of  cmam 
you  order  the  best. 

It  Is  the  rondo  you  are  after— THE  CROP. 


SAVAGE 
FABRIC 


Cheap  teed  or  cheap  nuraery  Mock  would  mean  wasted 
tahor,  therefore  the  beat  Is  always  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Just  so  with  your  dice  yosi  want  the  full  tire  mileage 
crop,  which  you  may  not  get  is  the  tire  you  boy  is  la  any 
way  questionable. 

The  reputation  of  the  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tin  Company 
is  a  guarantee  that  you  well  get  what  you  pay  for  and  yotv 
mileage  returns  will  be  fully  insured. 

You  save  1111111 « isaai }  expense,  labor  and  annoyance, 
when  you  buy 


THEY  ARE  BUILT  TO  EXCEL. 


THE  SPRECKELS  *SflVAGE"TIRE  CO* 


FACTORY    AND    HOME  OFFICES 
gAM  DIE  GO.  CALIFORNIA  • 
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get  our  descriptive  catalog. 


Write  your  name 
and  address  on  the 
margin  of  this  ad- 
vertisement  and 
send  it  in  for  the 
Mathews  Catalog. 


It  will  help  you  select  the  right 
Mathews  Paint  for  the  purpose. 

When  you  use 

Mathews  Paints  you  are  sure  of  a  satisfactory 
Job,  for  we  have  successfully  served  South- 
western paint  needs  for  over  35  years. 

Dept.  O.  F.,  219  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pasadena,  Cal.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mathews  runt 

1MATH&WS  PAINT  COMPANY  Itjgl 


B0LENS6 

^TRACTOR  JSp& 


Slimvinp   Ihe   ll  ;<•»•.   «    |i   Combination  Our 
and  Tun  liou    Cultivating  .tttuclio  enl. 


BOLENS 

Different  from  anv  n'hor  garden  tr-tctor  that 
you  have  te4b.  WOfkl  astride  the  row*,  the 
practical  way  of  dotn<  close  cultivut intt.  It 
will  strati  He  plants  l«  to  24  Inches  without 
U*ntMKe  and  has  U  -  Inch  actual  clearance 
unrler  the  arch.  Equipped  with  offset 
handler,  so  you  walk  between  the  rows.  The 
wheel!  h;:ve  deep  traction  lugs  to  five  plenty 
of  pull  from  t  he  1  ,a  -  horse power  motor,  al- 
though the  i rictor  weighs  hut  200  pounds. 
It  DM  patented  snap  hitches  so  you  can 
change  in  a  few  seconds  from  tine  kind  of 
work  t  o  another  without  using  even  a 
Wrench.  Come  an-i  see  the  Hole  us,  or  ask 
for  demonstration. 


MOTORS,  EQUIPMENT  AND  TRACTOR  CO. 

1341  S.  Hope  St.  Phone  288555  Los  Angeles 
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k  The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

1   SI  PKKIOK  KNOI.ISH  LEGHORN'S — I NTERN'ATIO XALI.Y  KNOW  V 

1  The   World's  Best 

Write  for  mating  lint  And  learn  why. 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


FORDS  run  34  Miles 

f  on  Gallon  of  Gmsotin*  ) 

.Low Gear  Seldom  Used 

With  Air-FrlcUon  Carburetor 
Gu*mDt*«d  to  reduc«  cuoline  billa 
J  on  any  car  one-half  to  one-third  and 
\  increaae  power  of  mo  to  ra  30  to  505c  . 
'  Makca  old  oars  bettor  than  new. 

Sent  on  30  Day's  Trial 

fit*  any  ear.    Attach  yourself.   Start  a  eaay  in  cold 
weather.    No  ahiftinc  of  ceara  in  alow  moving  traffic. 
Sand  make  of  ear  and  take  advantage  of  our  special 
*0-day  trial  offer.     Agenta  Wanted. 
.         AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 

Raymond  Bldg.  Dayton.  Ohle 


USED  PIPE 

AND  CASING 

For  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203   Howard  Street 
San    Francisco  California 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 

In  spare  time  make  wells  lor  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Cettint  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  I  rms  am/  free  cataloe. 

USMj I  MTG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      CUriada.  Iowa 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Behavior  of  Bees  in  Earthquakes 


By  J.  D.  BIX  BY  SR. 

Cm.  I riljutiup  Editor 

WR  HAD  a  sharp  shock  of  earth- 
quake at  11:30  the  other  night. 
The  house  trembled  perhaps  a 
minute  and  all  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  rattled  noisily. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  and  after 
testing  the  electric  lights  to  see  that  no 
w^res  were  hroken.  I  went  out  to  see  if 
the  four  colonies  of  bees  near  the  house 
had  responded  to  the  earth's  disturb- 
ance, as  I  had  been  told  they  would. 

They  Here  awake  and  b  es  from  the 
most  sensitive  colony  were  outside  in 
ft  rout  numbers.  This  colony  has  always 
been  ready  to  send  out  its  warriois  at 
the  learn"  Jarring  of  ih<-  ground,  although 
not  unusually  sensitive  to  noise. 

A  beekeeping  friend  whose  experience 
covers  half  a  century  has  had  the  for- 
tune to  be  at  Work  in  his  api:  ry  when 
two  severe  earthquakes  came.  His  loca- 
tion is  near  the  San  Andreas  fault, 
v  hi'  h  seems  to  fee  the  center  of  our 
Southern  California  disturbances. 

His  description  of  the  action  of  the 
bees  >ii  on  i  ne  of  these  occasions  was 
nterestfng. 

"It  wrs  a  bright,  clear  day  and  the 
bees  were  steadily  at  work."  he  relates. 
'Suddenly  I  realized  the  sound  of  an 
earthquake  coming  down  the  valley  from 
the  east — "chuck,  chueketty  chuck' — an 
irregular  roar,  something  like  th-  sound 
of  a  heavy  freight  train  being  checked 
upon  a  down  grade.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  first  shock  struck  us;  the 
hives  trembled  and  several  of  the  taller 


ones  fell  over.  While  the  surface  of  the 

ground  set.-.med  to  rise  in  a  low  wave.*: 
"I  had  started  for  the  team.  whl« 
was  hitched  not  far  away — this  was  lor 
before  the  days  of  automobiles — and 
seemed  to  me  1  had  not  gone  six  r<> 
before  every  bee  in  the  apiary  was  or 
side  the  hives  and  in  the  air.  logkj 
for  the  cause  of  the-  disturbance 

RF.KS  HUCOME  ANGERBO 

"The  next  time  was  many  years  bite 
a  bright  sunny  day  in  .lune.    The.  sani 
heavy,  irregular  loar  was  followed  by 
sudden  -hock,  or  series  of  them,  sever 
enough  to  di  stroy  several  brick  build- 
ings in  an  adjoining  town.    The  hives 
shook    and    almost     instantly  became 
black  with  bees  pouring  out  of  the  en.-! 
trances   ard    filling    tbe   air,    ready  t» 
fight  anything  that  moved. 

"I  ran  for  tbe  honey-house,  when  I 
had  left  my  machine,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  stay  there  for  :>n  hour  or  two. 
until  lh'n;s  got  settled  down" 

The  writer  had  an  mid  experience  In 
this  t  m  oor.  I  was  driving  along  a 
good  s'uoo-h  road  between  two  apiaries, 
travel'ug  from  east  to  west,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  shock  moved.  Sud- 
dently  the  apparently  smooth  road  be-] 
came  very  roirh  without  cause  for  I 
moment,  but  I  thought  nothing  further 
aboni  ii.  When  I  arrived  home  my  wife 
fexcited'y  iuqulred  il  I  had  felt  the  earth- 
quake. 

"Nonsense,"  I  replied.  "Theie  was  no 
earthquake."  The  lady  triumphantly  led 
me  into  the  bouse,  where  some  tall  vases 
had  been  toppled  from  the  mantel  rtd 
smashed  upon  the  floor. — J.  D.  BIXHY. 


Subbing  Beet  Land 

DEEP  tillage  from  the  vitwpoint  of 
the  beet  and  grain  grower  Is  lauded 
by  John  <".  and  Walter  Rodger  of  the 
firm  of  John  Bodger  &  Sons,  who 
operate  extensive  ranches  in  Southern 
California. 

"We  are  growing  bevts  on  very  heavy 
adobe  soil,"  stated  the  senior  partner 
recently,  "and  after  farming  this  land 
for  nearly  2D  years  I  can  say  unquali- 
fiedly that  Bubooflfng  is  the  only  thing 
that  has  made  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
results  we  have  secured. 

"Last  year,  when  our  beet  crop  was 
about  gone,  due  to  lack  of  moisture  and 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  We  had 
a  late  rain  which,  although  not  heavy, 
saved  the  day.  The  ground  was  so  well 
opened  up  that  the  moisture  penetrated 
to  a  deptfe  of  12  to  14  inches  and  we  se- 
cured a  very  good  crop  where  other- 
wise we  would  have  had  a  poor  one,  If 
any. 

"If  this  land  had  not  been  sub-soiled 
the  water  would  have  been  available 
only  near  the  surface  and  much  of  It 
would  have  run  off. 

"Without  heavy  tractors  and  deep 
tillage  implements  we  feel  it  would  be 
impossible  profitably  to  work  this  type 
of  soil." 

Mr.  Bodger  stated  it  is  their  practice 
sometimes  to  plow  crosswise  after  sub- 
soiling,  but  deep  plowing  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word  was  abandoned  long 

ago. 

The  Bodger  brothers  consider  aera- 
tion of  the  soil  of  primary  importance, 
and  give  subsoiling  credit  for  making 
available  to  the  plants  the  maximum  of 
air  as  well  as  moisture. 

They  state  they  have  secured  increas- 
ing yields  of  grain  on  land  previously 
subsolled  for  beets. 


of 


began  to  bear  at  three,  four  and  rive 

years  of  age. 

I  have  dune  considerable  crossing 
superior  "-mpt |ps.     Have  also  cross- 
pecans  with  English  and  black  walmr 
The  r^oi-  "oc!<  is  the  greatest  factor 
growing  pecans. 

The    pe-an    will    stand  holh  extrer 
heat  and  intense  cold,  being  uninju 
by  zero  winter  temperatures,    It  new 
however,  an  immense  amount  of  wall 

W.  D.  Tat:-  has  10  Success  pecan  tp 
near  Yuma,  Arizona,    which    In  tlu 
tenth  year  bore  f.00  p..n  ids  of  nuts, 
their  eleventh  yeai  the  crop  amotion 
to  800  pounds.    The  nuts  are  wold  in  b 
Angeles   it.  ..ne  dollar  a  pound.  C. 
t'ranes  has  n  25-year-old  pecan  tree 
Kscondido  which  produced  last  yen  ''. 
founds  of  nuts. —  R.  A  Harris 


Success  With  Pecans 

A  IT  KB  40  years'  experience  in  groW- 
ing  pecans,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  as  fine  pecans  can  be  grown  here  as 
anywhere.  I  planted  30  varieties  here 
in  Riverside  County.  Alany  trees  have 
been  improved  by  lopujorking  with  buds 
which  I  cut  from  the  four  best  pecan 
trees. I  could  find  in  Texas. 

The  trees  were  intcrplanted  in  an 
orange  orchard  on  Plieentla  loam.  They 


Killing  Tree  Borers 

DrRINCi  the  past  12  months  more 
than  1000  acres  of  truit  trees  In 
Alameda  fount}  have  b-en  treated  with 
para-dlchloro  henzeno  fur  borer  control. 
Ninety  per  cent  ol  the  worms  verfj 
killed,  according  to  Extension  Service 
officials. 

This  treatment  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  locality  named  for  the 
past  three  years.  In  orchards  where, 
the  borers  had  been  killing  five  or  six 
trees  annually  no  trees  have  been  lost 
since  the.  "P.  D.  B."  treatment  has  been 
applied.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  four 
cents  a  tree. 

From  May  til)  November  is  the  best 
time  to  use  this  chemical,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  control  woolly  aphis  and  Other 
soil-infesting  insects  as  well  as  bore  s. 
The  soil  should  be  reasonably  dry  and 
have  a  temperature  of  .r>.">  to  86  degrees. 
From  three-quarti  is  <.t  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  is  sufficient  to  treat  an  ordinary 
tree. 

Sprinkle  the  chemical  on  the  grout  I 
In  a  band  two  Inches  wide  around  the 
tree,  the  inner  edge  of  the  band  being 
two  to  four  inches  from  the  bark.  Cover 
with  two  to  four  inches  of  dirt.  Which  j 
should  be  puked  down  with  the  shovel.' 


N£W    APRICOT  VARIETY 

A    new    variety   of  apricots,  Ruum 
tiers,    lias    come    into    bearing   at  tt 
Mesa   (Arizona  i    Experiment   Kami  th 
year  for  the  first  time.    A  good  yield 
reported. 


Costs  Less — and  Produces  More  Profits 


This  Molasses  is  imported  direct  from  Hawaii.  Weare  able  to  sell  you  Pure  Hawaiian 
Feed  Molasses  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  hay. 

Add  to  this  oeduced  cost  the  immediate  improvement  you'll  notice  in  your  stock,  ami 
you  have  greater  reason  to  feed  Molasses.  Your  animals  will  like  it  Immensely.  And 
you'll  like  the  results — for  it  fattens  hogs  quicker  and  improves  the  milk  flow  in  dairy 
cows.    Try  it.    Order  some  today! 

TON  PRICES — P.    O.    li.    CROCKETT,    OR   LOS   ANOKt.ES    HARBOR,    CALIFORNIA.      Write    frtr     ilellvn.t  rrlre*. 

TANK  CARS,  $11.00        CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS,  $20.00     L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS,  $22.50 

Booklet  At  Ui:scrlbe!i  how  others  are  feeding;  Molasses  with  (rest  messes.    Writs  tor  It     It's  FHBW. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


6/.1  First  National  Bank  iSXdy 
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Subsoiling  Mines  Soil  Riches 


These  grape  roots  were 
cut  off  by  a  subsoiler  one 
year  before  picture  was 
taken.  Shows  new  orowth 
started  in 

subsoil 

ditch. 


The  subsoil 
blade,  tearing 
the  soil  to.  a 
depth  of  18  to 
3  0  inches , 
breaks  up 
hardpan  and 
permits  the 
penetration  of 
water  to  the 
lower  strata. 


X 


Subsoiling  implements  have  done  much 
to  popularize  the  tractor.  Power  and 
plenty  of  it  is  required. 


Fred  Schmidt,  a  progressive  grape  grower, 
testing  soil  moisture  after  subsoiling  his 
vineyard.    Knowledge  supplants  guesswork 
when  the  augur  is  used. 


"Subbing"  with  an  irrigation  crowder 
which  makes  a  deep  furrow  in  the  same 
■operation.  Furrowing  attachments  are 
used  also  for  manuring. 


Chisel 
cultivator 
penetrat- 
ing lk  ins. 
deep  in 
peach 
orchard  of 
George 
Gooding. 
New  feed- 
ing ground 
for  tree 
roots! 


..  *        •  f 


This  bean  vine  grew  on  sub- 
soiled  ground  which,  prior  to 
the  operation,  had  shown  de- 
creasing yields.  Note  wealth 
of  foliage. 


ft 
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No  man  would 
think  of  mixing 

feed  with  his  eyes  shut 

Yet— that's  practically  what  the poultryman  does 
when  he  mixes  his  own  feed.   Read  why! 


No  matter  how  clever  he  is — no  matter 
how  cheaply  he  buys  his  ingredients — 
the  poultryman  who  mixes  his  own  feed 
is  "blind"  to  this  glaring  fact: 

All  the  things  that  go  into  an  egg  mash  may 

test  differently. 

All  bran,  for  instance,  is  not  the  same. 
All  millfeed,  all  meat  scraps,  all  oil  cake 
meals,  are  not  the  same.  There's  a  heap 
o'  difference  in  the  analysis  of  each.  And 
it  is  in  the  analysis  that  the  real  value  of  the 
ingredient  shows  up. 

Take  the  single  item  of  protein,  for  ex- 
ample. Bran  can  be  14%  or  up  to  18% 
— and  so  can  middlings.  Soya  bean  meal  can 
be  37  %  or  up  to  45  %.  Meat  scraps  can 


be  48%  or  up  to  75%.  And  so  on!  Re- 
member, too,  that  you  find  this  great 
variance  true  in  the  analysis  of  carbohy- 
drates, fat,  fiber,  etc. 

So,  how  in  the  name  of  scientific  feed- 
ing, can  the  home-mixer  hope  to  make  the 
same  batch  of  feed  for  his  flock  twice  in  a 
row?  How  can  he  tell  whether  the  ration 
is  too  strong  this  time  and  too  weak  next 
time?  How  can  he  know  whether  he  is 
getting  the  most  egg-making  value  for  his 
money?  The  answer  is — he  can't! 

He  has  only  two  eyes — and  he  trusts  to 
luck.  While  the  trained  Sperry  laboratory 
chemists  have  a  "thousand  eyes" — and 
trust  nothing!  They  make  sure — again 

Sperry 


and  again  and  again — that  every  ingredient 
that  goes  into  Sunday  is  true-to-test  every 
time.  That's  why  Sperry  Surelay — mill- 
made  and  mill-mixed — is  the  "cheapest" 
feed  you  can  buy.  It's  yes-work  vs.  guess- 
work! It  saves  your  time,  your  temper  and 
your  till — to  say  nothing  of  your  flock. 

If  you  haven't  sold  yourself  yet  on  the 
poor  economy  of  home-mixing — we  have 
an  eye-opening  booklet  for  you.  It's  called 
"Why  Mixed  Feeds"  and  it's  free! 

Written  by  Dr.  Kaupp-^a  great  national 
authority  on  feed  investigation — this  new 
Sperry  Service  Bulletin  is  being  studied 
with  profit  by  poultrymen  up  and  down 
the  Coast.  Mail  the  coupon  now! 


SURE 


Free — a  new  book  that  will  open  your  eyes  on  home-mixing 

Poultry  and  Dairy  Service  Bureau,  Address  DeptO  of  the  mill  nearest  you 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TACOMA  SPOKANE  PORTLAND 

Please  send" me,  free,  "  Why  Mixed  Feeds" 


N., 


.  Address. 
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Garbutt  Raises  'Em  All 

IF  you  were  a  young  traveling  salesman  with  little  prospect 
of  advancement  and  a  growing  family,  would  you  have  the 
nerve  to  tackle  farming,  establish  an  orchard,  and  stay  with 
it  to  the  finish?  That's  what  this  chap  did,  and  he's  getting 
away  with  it  in  fine  shape !  His  ranch  is  a  mighty  interesting 
place  to  visit,  too.  — The  Editor 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


1 


|  HAT  crop  Is  most  conducive  to 
happiness  and  prosperity? 

S.  B.  Garbutt,  popular  Glenn 
County  fruit  grower,  answers 
this  question  by  pointing  with 
paternal  pride  to  his  five  rol- 
licking youngsters.  In  fact,  all 
the  plans  and  aspirations  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garbutt  center  around  this  ener- 
getic quintet. 

Incidentally,  Garbutt  raises  prunes — 
some  35  acres — as  well  as  apricots,  wal- 
nuts, pecans  and  a  variety  of  experi- 
mental fruits.  The  latter  Includes  what 
is  said  to  be  the  second  largest  plant- 
ing of  Jujubes  in  the  State.  The  ranch 
comprises  a  total  of  about  60  acres, 
practically  all  of  which  is  given  over  to 
intensive  production. 

This  young  fanner  is  looked  upon  by 
his  neighbors  as  an  expert  in  budding 
and  propagation,  and  his  hobby  Is  ex- 
perimenting with  promising  new  plants. 
He  grew  his  own  prune  trees,  securing 
bud  wood  from  heavy-yielding  Individ- 
uals in  near-by  orchards. 

Garbutt'B  present  fruit  enterprise  was 
founded  some  ten  years  ago  upon  prop- 
erty acquired  by  his  father-in-law,  Eu- 
gene Grubb.  the  nationally  known  po- 
tato expert.  During  this  decade  the 
young  couple,  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
work  and  self-denial,  have  developed  it 
Into  one  of  the  most  productive  ranches 
in  the  county. 

The  enormous  crop  of  prunes  set  this 
year  is  equaled  only  by  a  few  other 
ranches  In  that  vicinity,  and  certainly 
•  not  by  orchards  of  any  other  district. 
Experts  predict  a  $25,000  yield,  but  the 
owner,  who  doesn't  believe  In  counting 
chickens  before  they  hatch,  smiles  and 
says,  "We'll  see  what  we  shall  see." 

BOOSTS  IMPERIAL  PRUNES 


Garbutt   has   Imperials  and   Ft  >nch 


nearly  ten  boxes  of  fruit,  and  nearly  all 
the  older  trees  have  borne  a  crop  every 
year,  and  a  very  heavy  crop  every  other 
year. 

All  fruit  trees,  It  is  noted,  develop 
with  remarkable  rapidity  In  this  sedi- 
ment soil  along  the  Sacramento  River. 
Some  of  Oarbutfs  5-year-old  prune 
trv-es  are  as  large  as  8  and  10-year-olds 
In  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Observing  the  enormous  yields  se- 
cured by  a  neighbor,  who  practically 
allows  his  trees  to  "run  wild,"  Mr.  Gar- 
butt abandoned  severe  pruning  in  favor 
of  an  extremely  moderate  method,  which 
permits  the  heavily  laden  limbs  to  hang 
low  and  thus  to  support  much  fruit 
without  props.  In  fact,  he  believes  the 
no-pruning  plan  might  be  preferable 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  over- 
hanging limbs  would  become  so  low 
and  thick  as  to  interfere  with  cultiva- 
tion and  thus  add  to  the  difficulties. of 
picking. 

-WALNUTS  PAT  TAXES 

The  walnuts  on.  the  Garbutt  ranch 
are  mostly  of  the  Eureka  variety,  top- 
worked  on  black  seedlings.  "They  arc 
my  taxpayers,"  he  says.  "Just  a  side 
line,  planted  along  the  ditch  banks  and 
fence  rows.  But  I  know  one  man  near 
Orland  who  has  one-third  acre  of  wal- 
nuts in  a  border  row  which  produce  bet- 
ter than  $126  a  year.  More  and  more 
ranchers  In  Central  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia are  becoming  Interested  in  wal- 
nuts. They  are  both  productive  and 
profitable  here." 

Pecans,  according  to  this  versatile 
horticulturist,  have  a  big  future  In  Cal- 
ifornia. In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he 
points  to  some  of  his  8-year-old  trees 
which  tower  above  everything  else  on 
the  ranch.  "They  not  only  grow  large, 
but  they  also  bear  regularly/'  says  Gar- 


A  typical 
prune 
tree 
on  the 

Garbutt 
ranch. 


prunes,  about  "50-50."  The  French  trees 
produce  more  fruit,  but  the  Imperials 
win  every  Ume  in  quality,  says  this 
grower.  He  believes  they  are  well  worth 
the  extra  trouble  of  rolling  during  the 
drying  period,  often  bringing  a  cent 
apiece.  Boys  with  brooms  have  been 
very  successful  In  doing  this  necessary, 
though  tedious,  rolling  Job  on  the  Gar- 
butt ranch. 

Dehydration  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  the  best  crop  insurance  for  all  vari- 
eties of  prunes.  Including  Imperials,  In 
this  district.  Gnrbutt  believes  it  will 
lessen  the  tendency  of  the  Imperial  to 
turn  black  at  the  pit. 

The  shy-bearing  attribute  of  the  Im- 
perial, Mr.  Garbutt  believes,  may  be 
overcome  to  some  extent  by  slightly 
heading  back  the  trees  each  year.  One 
of  his  5 -year-olds  of  this  variety  yielded 


butt.  "I  was  very  much  Interested  In 
Professor  Overholser's  articles  on  pe- 
cans, published  recently  In  ORCHARD 
and  FARM.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
best  varieties  for  California  are  those 
brought  from  dry  places,  such  as  the 
Burkett  from  Texas." 

Mr.  Garbutt  is  experimenting,  with  50 
seedlings  from  the  Bldwell  planting, 
near  Chico.  He  has  sold  his  seedling 
pecans  at  16  cents  a  pound,  and  says 
they  should  be  as  profitable  aa  walnuts, 
if  not  more  so.  In  the  interior  valleys. 

"Pecans,"  says  Garbutt,  "are  very 
slow  to  attain  their  growth,  being  espe- 
cially sluggish  the  first  four  or  five 
years..  This  has  discouraged  many  ex- 
perimenters, who  expected  results  too 
soon.  After  the  first  few  years,  how- 
ever, they  develop  amazingly  in  this 
section,  some-  (Continued  on   Pni/r  9) 


The  owner 
does  most  of 
his  routine  or- 
chard work. 
He  co nsiders 
the  tractor  in- 
dispensable 


This  9 -year -old 
jujube  tree 
bears  enor- 
mous crops  of 
t  h  e  "Chinese 
dates." 
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Pollination  Is  Key  That  Unlocks  Fruit  Wealth 

Varietal  Considerations  Are  of  Primary  Importance — Pear  and  Avocado 
Discoveries  Emphasize  Necessity  for  Interplanting 


HE  importance   of  pollination 
as  a  factor  in  successful  fruit 
culture  year  by  year  Is  becom- 
ing more  apparent  and  hardly 
a  season  passes  without  some 
important  discovery  being 
mad"  relative  to  its  necessity 
_  „  and  benefits. 
I'erlups  the  most  recent  contribution 
to  thin  subject  in  Southern  California  is 
tin  work  which  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion  Service  in 


PEAR  PRODUC- 
TION DOUBLED 
IN  DESERT 
DISTRICTS 

By  ROBERT  W. 

HODGSON 
Aljrl.  ullurHl  Bxten- 
miiii,  Scrvirp.  Univer- 
sity Of  California 


Los  Angeles 
County  has  done 
with  reference 
to  Bartlett  pears 
in  the  Antelope 
Valley.  The  re- 
sults prove  con- 
clusively that 
cross  -  pollina- 
tion with  the 
Bartlett  pear  ia 
the  desert  sections  may  be  expected 
practically  to  double  the  production,  a 
factor  of  tremendous  importance  in  the 
success  of  the  industry  in  those  dis- 
tricts. 

The  question  frequently  is  raised, 
especially  by  the  older  fruit  growers,  u 3 
to  why  the  Importance  of  cross-pollina- 
tion lias  not  previously  been  recognized. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  years  ago 
moss-pollination  was  not  considered 
necessary  and  the  varieties  which  today 
seem  to  require  cross-pollination  for- 
merly appeared  to  produce  satisfactorily 
without  special  provision  being  made 
for  pollenizers. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  commercial  fruit  culture  in  the 
1  Hited  States,  especially  in  the  West, 
is  but  little  over  a  generation  old.  The 
era  of  planting  out  vast  acreages  of 
budded  or  grafted  trees  embraces  at 
most  hardly  fifty  years.  Prior  to  that 
time  practically  all  the  fruit  plantations 
consisted  of  seedling  trees,  each  tree 
a  variety  unto  itself. 

WHY  FACTOR  NOT  RECOGNIZED 

It  is  therefore  quite  obvious  why  the 
pollination  factor  was  not  recognized; 
without  doubt  ii  m  pie  opportunity 
existed  for  cross -pollination  in  most 
oases.  With  the  advent  of  commercial 
fruit  culture,  consisting  of  the  planting 
OUt*  of  considerable  acreages  of  budded 

.  and  grafted  trees,  the  ntijnber  of  varie- 
ties naturally  was  reduced  to  a  com- 
paratively few  of  superior  merit. 

With  the  planting,  however,  of  large 
acreages  to  a  single  variety,  there  soon 
came  the  realization  that'  for  reasons 
which  were  not  evident,  the  production 
was.  far  from  satisfactory  in  a  high 
percentage  of  cases.  For  some  years 
this  was  attributed  principally  to  lack 
of  adaptation  to  environmental  condi- 
tions.    Fifteen    or   twenty   years  ago, 

■  however,  attention  was  called  to  the 
differences  in  production  of  trees  close 
to  trees  of  other  varieties  blooming  at 
tin  same  period,  as  compared  to  trees 
remote  from  trees  of  other  varieties, 
r?-  At  last  it  became  evident  that  theie 

.was  an>  intimate  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  crop  and  the  presence 
of  trees  of  other  varieties  of  the  same 
species  having  blooming  periods  either 
overlapping  or  coinciding. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  this  situa- 


tion became  apparent  in  all  the  larger 
commercial  fruit  districts  of  the  West, 
with  the  result  that  the  various  ex- 
periment stations  undertook  investiga- 
tions. 

It  was  early  shown  that  certain  va- 
rieties are  either  wholly  or  partially 
self-sterile  and  require  the  presence  of 
other  varieties  close  by  for  the  setting 
and  maturing  of  fruit.  For  a  period  of 
years  the  general  conception  was  that 
most  fruit  varieties  must  be  partially 
or  entirely  self-fertile. 

GROWER  ML' ST  .PLAY  SAFE 

As  pollination  studies  have  proceeded, 
however,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  safest  attitude  for  the  commercial 
fruit  grower  to  aisume  is  the  very  op- 
posite; namely,  that  most  eommerc'aL 
fruit  varieties  should  be  regarded  as 
self-sterile  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 
At  the  present  time  the  general  recom- 
mendation (for  new  districts  especially) 
is  to  plant  an  assortment  of  varieties 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  cross- 
pollination  is  provided. 

But  still  another  factor  must  he  con- 
sidered. From  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  various  places,  it  is  now 
known  that  varieties  differ  materially 
in  pollination  requirements  in  different 
districts.    In  one  section  a  variety  may 


do  not  require  pollination  in  order  to 
set  fruit.  It. has  long  been  known  this 
is  the  case  with  the  navel  orange. 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  made  by 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
Los  Angeles  County  in  its  study  of  pear 
pollination  in  the  Antelope  Valley  was 
the  fact  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  Bartlett  pear  in  this  section  belongs 
to  this  class  of  fruits  and  sets  fruit  and 
matures    it    without  pollination. 

The  fruit  is  practically  coreless  and 
is  of  course  seedless.  This  fact  appar- 
ently had  never  been  called  to  atten- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  fruit  produced,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  be  as  large,  as 
in  some  other  districts  and  the  per- 
centage Of  windfalls  seemed  to  be  un- 
usually high.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
felt  desirable  to  undertake  some  ex- 
periments looking  toward  testing  the 
possible  value  of  ss-pollination. 


results  from  which  recently  have  beea 
summarized. 

These  plots  in  every  case  show  from 
two  to  th  ee  times  as  much  fruit  on 
the  trees  provided  with  eross-pollen- 
izers.  Counts  made  of  the  windfalls 
indicate  further  that  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  fruits  which  drop  late  ia 
the  season,  sometimes  after  marketable 
size  has  been  reached,  are  non-pollin- 
ated and  contain  no  seeds. 

Distinct  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  pollinated  and  unpollinated  fruit 
have  been  found,  principally  in  the 
matter  of  size  and  shape. 

The  increase  in  crop  resulting  from 
cross-pollination.  together  with  the 
larger  size  of  the  pollinated  fruit,  it 
Is  believed  make  pollination  in  the 
desert  sections  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings  hundreds 
of  growers  in  the  Antelope  Valley  are 
expecting  to  top- work  a  part  of  their 
trees  to  other  varieties  to  secure 
cross-pollination.  Thus  far  the  best 
pollenizer  noted  is  the  Winter  Nelis. 
The  Howell,  however,  seems  to  be  sat- 
isfactory and  the  An.iou,  Cornice  and 
Bosc  also  have  given  good  results. 


BY  FAR  the  most  important  recent 
avocado  event  was  the  lecture 
on  pollination  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout, 
director  of  laboratories  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens,  who  spent 
last  winter  at  Pomona  College.  For 
many  years  Dr. 
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Avocado  orchard  of  Spinks  .self-fertile  variety.  Insert — Unpolli- 
nated seedless  Bartlett  pear  (left),  and  early,  large  pollinated  fruit, 

(right).  . 


be  partially  self-fertile  to  the  extent 
that  satisfactory  crops  are  produced 
without  cross- pollination ;  in  another 
district  the  same  variety  may  be  found 
to  be  practically  self-sterile,  bearing 
little  or  no  fruit  unless  cross-pollina- 
tion is  provided. 

The  pollination  question  therefore  is 
now  regarded  as  a  local  problem  for 
each  district  and  one  to  be  worked  out 
in  each  section  according  to  local  en- 
vironmental conditions. 

Other  confusing  factors  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  discovery  that  under 
certain  conditions  some  fruit  varieties 


Two  years  ago.  preliminary  pollina- 
tion studies  were  started  in  the  Ante- 
lope'Valley  and  a  large  number  or  hand 
pollinations  were  made.  The  first 
year's  results  confirmed  the  findings 
of  the  Division  of  Pomology  in  that  the 
percentage  of  fruits  containing  seeds 
produced  from  self-pollination  was 
found  to  be  practically  negligible. 
Cross-pollination,  using  the  Winter 
Nebs,  resulted  in  over  twenty  times"  the 
set  of  fruits  secured  from  self-pollina- 
tion. 

As  a  resnf.  of  these  studies  a  number 
of  pollination  plots  were  laid  out.  the 


Stout's  special- 
ty has  been  fer- 
tility and  ster- 
ilitv  in  plants. 

For  the  last 
several  years 
avocado  growers 
in  California 
have  been  much 
concerned  about 
the  strange 
irregularity  in 
hearing  observed  with  certain  commer- 
cial varieties,  particularly  the  Fuerte. 
Some  trees  bore  well,  while  others,  just 
as  vigorous  and  well  cared  for.  failed  to 
set  any  fruit.  Girdling  has  been  of  dis- 
tinct value  In  forcing  tardy  trees  to 
bloom,  but  in  many  cases  the  bloom  has 
failed  to  set  fruit. 

Dr.  Stout  was  prevailed  upon  to  make 
a  study  of  *he  pollination  problem  and 
his  preliminary  report  is  of  great  value 
and  interns'.  He  has  found  that  each 
avacado  flower  blooms  twice,  once  for 
fertilization  of  the  blossom  and  again 
for  the  shedding  of  pollen.  This  is  a 
device  of  Nature  to  prevent  inbreeding. 

A  flower  of  Fuerte.  for  example,  opens 
for  the  first  time  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  !>  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At 
that  time  the  stigma,  or  female  organ, 
is  receptive,  but  no  pollen  is  shed. 

The  flower  then  closes  and  remains 
closed  for  twenty-four  hours  and  opens 
again  at  o'c'oek  in  the  morning,  when 
the  pollen  is  shed  quickly  through  tha 
trapdoor-lil<e  valves  in  the  anthers. 

No  pollen  is  left  for  use  on  other 
flowers  which  may  open  in  the  after- 
noon. Consequently  the  Fuerte,  when 
grown  by  itself  or  with  other  varieties 
which  bloom      (Continued  on  Page  9) 


Danger  of  Corn  Belt  Egg  Competition  Analyzed  by  Barber 

1  cl 


IERK  can  be  little  doubt,"  de- 
clares J.  H.  Barber,  general  man- 
ager Pacific  Poultry  Producers,  "that 
the  next  year  or  two  will  see  a  num- 
;lier  of  co-operative  egg  marketing 
associations  organized  in  the  Central 
West,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

"The  extent  of  this  movement  has 
.)ed  some  of  our  Pacific  Coast  producers 
to  fear  that  they  shortly  may  be  faced 
with  much  sharper  and  more  formidable 
competition  from  Middle  Western  eggs. 
The  argument  is  that  better  marketing 
conditions  in  the  Central  West  will 
lead  to  larger  production  of  eggs,  which 
will  swamp  the  Eastern  markets  to 
such  an  extent  that  Pacific  Coast  eggs 
will  no  longer  be  sold  at  a  premium. 
"It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  about 
e-tMrd  of  the  eggs  produced  on  the 
1c  Coast  must  be  marketed  in  the 
hi  order  to  prevent  our  home  mar- 
from  being  glutted  by  an  over- 
supply,  resulting  in  the  price  being 
forced  down  much  below  cost  of  pro- 
luctlon.  It  Is  evident  also  that  If  this 
e  1 1  plus  which  la  shipped  east  had  to  be 
at  the  same  price  as  the  Middle 


Western  eggs,  the  net  price  obtained 
after  deducting  transportation  and  other 
charges  would  still  be  much  below  cost 
of  production  on  the  Coast." 

CONDITIONS  ARE  DIFFERENT 

The  eggs  produced  in  the  Middle 
West,  Northwest  and  Southwest,  prin- 
cipally in  the  corn  belt  region,  are  pro- 
duced under"  very  different  conditions 
from  those  surrounding  egg  production 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  great  volume 
of  Western  eggs  is  produced  almost  en- 
tirely from  small  flocks  of  hens  on  gen- 
eral farms.  The  poultry  on  these  farms 
is  a  small  side-issue,  usually  handled  by 
the  women  on  the  farms.  ■ 

The  cost  of  production  is  very  low. 
because  the  hens  pick  up  the  greater 
part  of  their  living  around  the  farm. 
For  this  reason  such  eggs  can  be  sold 
at  a  very  low  price,  because  the  labor 
cost  is  negligible,  and  the  feed  cost  is 
likewise  very  small.  The  commercial 
poultryman  who  makes  a  business  of 
producing  eggs  under  practically  factory 
conditions,  as  on  our  Pacific  Coast  poul- 
try farms,  could  not  possibly  compete 


on  even  terms  with  the  by-product  eggs 
of  the  Central  West. 

"We  must  remember  that  the  produc- 
tion per  hen  on  the  corn  belt  farm  is 
very  low,"  Mr.  Barber  points  out.  "It 
is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the 
average  annual  production  in  Iowa  is 
only  fifty-five  to  sixty  eggs  per  hen. 
Iowa  produces  more  eggs  than  any  other 
Slate  In  the  I'nlon.  The  low  production 
per  hen  is  undoubtedly  due  largely  to 
methods  of  feeding  and  housing,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  production  is  cut 
off  during  the  severe  winter  weather. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

"To  Increase  production  in  the  Middle 
West  would  mean- the  building  of  sub- 
stantial hen  houses;  systematic  feeding 
of  balanced  rations;  heating  the  houses 
in  cold  weather,  and  much  better  care 
in  general  than  is  now  given  to  the  hens. 
All  this  would  mean  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  which 
in  turn  would  mean  that  the  eggs  would 
have  to  be  sold  at  much  higher  prices." 

California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  gen- 
erally possess  climatic  advantages  for 
egg  production  which  can  not  be  equaled 


in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Middle  Western  producer  can  not 
hope  to  equal  these  conditions,  and 
should  he  attempt  even  to  approach 
them  by  artificial  means  his  cost  of 
production  would  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  could  not  afford  to  • 
produce  eggs  for  market  at  the  prices 
he  is  now  getting.  He  would  have  to 
get  more  money  for  his  eggs  or  else  he 
would  quit  producing  them  for  market, 
because  he  is  not  any  more  anxious  to 
lose  money  than  we  are. 

Secondly,  the  quality  of  mid-western 
eggs  in  general  is  not  as  good  as  ours, 
especially  during  the  summer  months; 
partly  on  account  of  climatic  conditions, 
partly  from  lack  of  systematic  feedinft 
running  roosters  with  the  flock,  and 
irregularity  in  gathering,  grading  and 
delivering  the  eggs. 

"It  is  very  probable,"  concludes  Mr. 
Barber,  "that  the  first  and.  in  fact  tha 
most  important  effect  of  co-operation 
will  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
product  by  selection,  standardization 
and  more  careful  methods  of  handling. 
Improvement  in  quality  should  mean 
better  prices,  thus  automatically  raising 
the  le/rel  of  the  entire  egg  market" 
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CONTROLLING  PRODUCTION  VOLUME 
"Farm  crops  are  produced  without  regard  to 
market  conditions,"  asserts  C.  F.  Mcintosh  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  "Farmers 
have  not  yet  learned  to  contract  or  expand  pro- 
duction at  will.  Unlike  other  industries,  agriculture 
trusts  blindly  to  hazard  In  producing  its  commodi- 
ties.   The  result  is  that  every  crop  is  a  gamble." 

A  comparatively  small  crop  surplus  sometimes 
serves  to  glut  the  market,  forcing  the  price  down 
to  an  unprofitable  level.  Cooperation  in  limiting 
production,  preceded  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
'  market  demands,  would  prevent  such  disastrous  ex- 
periences. Advanced  teamwork  of  this  kind  will  be 
possible  when  American  farmers  are  sufficiently 
organized,  through  the  Farm  Bureau  and  commod- 
ity marketing  associations. 

ARE  FARMERS  TOO  EFFICIENT? 
There's  no  nse  talking  to  farmers  about 
gTeater  efficiency,  according  to  a  prominent  Orange 
County  soil  cultivator.  "We  have  become  so  expert 
in  growing  crops  and  animals  that  we  now  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  market  will  absorb,"  he  de- 
clares. "Our  co-operative  marketing  associations 
are  very  efficiently  managed,  so  there  isn't  much 
room  for  improvement  there.  The  wide  gap  be- 
tween producers"  and  consumers'  prices  is  due  to 
the  latter's  demand  for  service,  and  more  service. 

"The  only  practical  way  "to  make  farming  more 
profitable  is  to  curtail  production.  Instead  of  weep- 
ing over  the  way  farmers  are  moving  to  town — 
41,000  in  Michigan  last  year — we  ought  to  rejoice, 
because  it  lessens  competition  for  those  who  remain. 
The  population  tide  never  will  turn  to  the  farm 
until  more  money  can  be  made  there  than  in  the 
city."  - — ■  

LISTEN!  THE  EARWIG  IS  COMING 
Anyone  who  listens  to  the  earwig  stories  which 
emanate  from  Seattle  and  Portland  will  get  an  ear- 
ful. "Until  just  recently,  nothing  was  heard  about 
the  insect,  but  now  it  has  become  such  a  nuisance 
as  to  constitute  a  public  menace.  Property  values 
in  some  districts  have  been  depreciated  by  the 
presence  of  this  "pest,  which  is  worse  than  flies, 
ants,  moths  and  cockroaches  put  together. 

Seattle  and  Portland  already  have  spent  $100,000 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  check  the  spread  of  earwigs. 
In  the  latter  city  the  area  of  infestation  in  two 
seasons  increased  from  16  blocks  to  600.  Several 
other  Washington  and  Oregon  cities  have  been  in- 
vaded by  earworms,  whose  southern  outposts  have 
reached  Roseburg.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Califor- 
nia's efficient  quarantine  service  will  be  able  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  insect  into  this  State. 

Although  the  earwig  is  a  household  pest  of  the 
first  magnitude,  it  inflicts  serious  injury  to  orchards 
and  gardens,  being  comparable  to  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in 
the  extent  of  its  depredations. 

WHY  FARMERS  MOVE  TO  TOWN 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  loganberries  drying  up 
on  the  vines  in  Oregon,  because  prices  were  too  low 
to  pay  for  picking;  thousands  of  tons  of  California 
apricots  rotting  on  the  ground  for  the  same  reason; 
millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  never  harvested  last 
year — these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  farmers 
move  to  town. 

L.  C.  Baldwin,  L.os  Altos  orehardist,  writes  that 
he  sold  his  Santa  Clara  sweet  cherry  crop  for  four 
cents  a  pound,  then  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
the  fruit  was  shipped,  and  saw  similar  cherries 
selling  for  60  cents  to  $1  a  pound.  He  saw  oranges 
selling  at  10  cents  each,  yet  a  Florida  friend  got 
nothing  but  red  ink  for  orange  shipments. 

Instead  of  money,  Baldwin  received  a  bill  for  $37 
from  a  commission  firm  to  which  he  consigned  113 
crates  of  first  grade  apricots.  The  fruit  retailed  in 
New  York  for  $4  a  crate,  yet  the  grower  was  cred- 
ited with  75  cents.  Forty  cents  a  crate  was  charged 
for  packing.  Not  a  cent  was  received  for  hundreds 
of  tons  of  apricots  which  were  consigned  to  com- 
mission merchants  by  Baldwin's  neighbors,  he  says. 


SUPPLYING  THE  FARM  TABLE 
"Times  have  changed  since  I  was  a  boy,"  re- 
marked the  Pioneer  Farmer,  turning  off  the  radio 
switch  and  glancing  up  at  an  aeroplane  scraping 
the  sky.  "I  remember  with-  what  pleasure  we  used 
to  lo6k  forward  to  the  first  'garden  sass'  in  the 
spring — asparagus,  rhubarb  and  green  onions. 

"When  the  peas  were  ready  for  the  table  we  would 
enjoy  them  for  a  month,  followed  by  new  potatoes, 
roasting  ears,  green  beans,  tomatoes,  melons  and 
all  the  other  good  things  that  come  from  the  garden. 
It  was  the  same  with  fruits — gooseberries,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  blackberries,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  peaches  and  apples.  As  soon  as  we  got  tired 
of  one  thing  another  was  ready  to  take  its  place. 

"Nowadays,  with  refrigerator  cars  and  hothouses, 
we  have  almost  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  the  market  the  year  around.  We  don't  relish 
things  as  we  used  to,  because  there  is  so  little 
change  in  our  diet.  As  for  economy,  we  have  al- 
most forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

"What's  the  use  of  living  on  the  farm  If  we  can't 
depend  upon  our  orchard  and  garden  to  supplv  our 
tail*  7" 


Making  War  on  Larkspur 

SHASTA  National  Forest  officials  and  Trinity 
County  stockmen  have  started  a  war  of  ex- 
termination upon  larkspur,  a  plant  which  poisons 
cattle  and  sheep.  From  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  information  may  be  obtained  regarding 
the  Identification  of  this  pest  and  best  means  to 
employ  for  its  eradication. 

Seven  Freezer  Fruit  Ships 

SEVEN  steamships,  each  capable  of  carrying  250 
carloads  of  freight,  are  being  equipped  with 
refrigeration  by  the  California-New  York  Steam- 
ship Company  and  will  be  used  in  shipping  Califor- 
nia fruits  to  Eastern  markets.  This  change  from 
rails  to  water  is  expected  to  save  citrus  growers 
and  other  Pacific  fruit  men  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars fn  freight  charges. 

Cause  of  "Little  Leaf"  Disease 

THE  mysterious  disease  of  apples  and  pears  known 
as  "little  leaf"  Is  caused  by  irregular  moisture 
supply,  according  to  W.  W.  Thomas  of  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture. 

"This  trouble  commonly  is  found  on  trees  which 
have  been  planted  on  soils  lacking  in  the  capacity 
to  absorb  or  retain  moisure,"  states  Professor 
Thomas.  "Other  factors  sometimes  are  involved  In 
the  disease,  which  In  some  cases  is  caused  by  any- 
thing that  weakens  the  free." 

Earwigs  Menace  California 

ALTHOUGH  earwigs  are  not  a  serious  pest  In 
Europe,  where  they  are  held  in  check  by 
natural  enemies,  they  are  doing  serious  injury  in 
this  country,  into  which  they  were  introduced  12 
years  ago.  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"This  insect  not  only  destroys  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, but  is  such  a  serious  pest  in  the  home  that 
many  people  have  moved  away  from  infected  dis- 
tricts," states  the  O.  A.  C.  entomologist. 

Will  Grow  Alaskan  Wool 

SHEEP  are  to  be  raised  extensively  in  Alaska  by 
the  Aleutian  Livestock  Company  of  Los  Ange- 
les. The  new  concern  is  headed  by  F.  J.  Hagen- 
barth,  president  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  As- 
sociation. 

"Wool  can  be  moved'  hy  water  from  Alaska  to 
Boston  for  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  compared  to 
the  rail  rate  of  $2.75  from  Idaho,"  points  out  Mr. 
Hagenbarth.  "Climatic  conditions  are.  very  favor- 
able in  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  wool  production  and 
wild  animals  which  prey  upon  sheep  are  absent." 

Yes,  We  I  Lave  No  Banana  Blight 

nHHE  deadly  tropical  blight,  called  Panama  dis- 
*  ease,  which  is  destroying  so  many  banana 
plantations  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  not  found  in  the  United  Slates  and 
It  is  unlikely  this  past  will  ever  do  any  damage  here, 
according  to  W.  E.  Bolles.  secretary  of  the  Florida 
Banana  Growers'  Association. 

"The  varieties  grown  in  Florida — Hart.  Orinoco 
and  Cavendish — seem  to  be  immune  to  the  Panama 
disease,  because  the  heat  here  is  less  intense  than 
in  the  tropics,"  Mr.  Bolles  points  out.  "More 
bananas  are  being  planted  in  Southern  Florida 
than  ever  before." 

"Eat  More  American  Beans" 

AMERICAN  bean  growers  are  planning  to  spend 
$60,000  a  year  to  advertise  the  superior  food 
value  of  beans  grown  in  the  United  States.  Bean 
associations  are  to  contribute  one  cent  a  sack  for 
the  campaign. 

During  the  past  year  600.000  sacks  of  Japanese 
beans  have  reached  the  1'nited  States  via  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  an  equal  amount  by  way  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  During  January  and  March  of  the 
present  year  280,000  sacks  of  Jap  beans  were  ship- 
ped into  San  Francisco.  The  American  bean  crop 
in  1921  amounted  to  5.690,000  sacks,  enough  to  make 
ten  strings  of  beans  reaching  to  the  moon. 

Jersey  Bulls  Are  Going  East 

THE  recent  shipping  of  six  Jersey  bulls  from  Ore- 
gon to  Pennsylvania  was  a  significant  event,  for 
It  indicates  that  the  East  at  least  is  ack unwinding 
the  supremacy  of  the  West  in  the  production  of 
superior  breeding  stock. 

The.  tide  was  bound  to  turn,  because  ideal  dairy 
conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  attracted  the  high- 
est type  of  breeders,  making  a  combination  that  was 
certain  to  produce  the  very  best  animals.  Remark- 
able butte.rfat  records  convinced  conservative  east-  ' 
ern  buyers  of  the  superiority  of  Willamette  Valley 
Jerseys. 

The  sale  was  made  through  E.  B.  Fitts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Extension  Service,  who  formerly  was 
employed  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Oregon  and  is 

now  boosting  the  Far  West. 

Unique  Bird  Experiment 

A TEST  to  determine  the  practical  value  of  birds 
as  insect  destroyers  is  being  made  by  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  One 
hundred  bird  boxes  have  been  placed  in  several  pear 
orchards  infected  with  pear  psyUit,  a  tin>*-  insect 
which  passes  the  whiter  under  the  bark  of  trees. 
It  comes  out  on  sunny  days,  when  it  is  nn  easy  prey 
to  woodpeckers,  chickadees  and  other  birds.  Suet 


and  sunflower  seeds  are  provided  to  attract  and 
feed  the  feathered  enemies  of  insects. 

The  pear  psylla  is  very  destructive  to  New  York 
orchards,  sucking  out  the  sap,  which  rausea  the 
tree  to  become  sickly  and  finally  die  if  unprotected 
from  this  enemy.  During  the  summer  the  psylla 
exudes  a  kind  of  honey  dew,  which  furnished  a 
favorable  medium  for  the  growth  of  sooty  ftingua 
on  the  fruit. 

World's  Champion  Cow 

THE  world's  champion  cow,  according  to  a  record 
recently  completed,  is  DeKol  Plus  Segis  Dixie, 
a  Holstein  owned  by  the  Ray mondale  farm  at  Vau- 
dreuil,  Quebec.  In  her  ninth  year  this  remarkable 
animal  produced  33.465  pounds  of  milk,  which  con- 
tained 1349  pounds  of  butterfat,  enough  to  make 
1687  pounds  of  butter — an  average  of  4.6  pounds  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  A  four-year-old  son  of  the 
new  champion  sold  at  public  auction  for  $14,100. 

Automatic  Bean  Sorter 

A MICHIGAN  farmer  is  reported  to  have  per- 
fected a  machine  which  sorts  beans  automat- 
ically, having  a  capacity  of  15  bushels  per  hour. 
The  discovery  which  led  to  this  invention  was  I  he 
fact  that  certain  minerals  are  sensitive  to  light 
changes,  which  causes  corresponding  changes  in 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  mineral.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  pick  out  bad  beans,  which  are 
darker  in  color,  either  wholly  or  in  spots,  than  good 
ones. 

More  Milk  for  Mexicans 

WW^HE  dairy  industry  of  Mexico  is  growing  rap- 
idly,"  states  Gonzalo  Robles,  an  agricultural 
commissioner  of  the  southern  republic.    "We  have 
only  two  kinds  of  cows;   Holsteins    and  Jerseys. 

The  latter  are  kept  to  produce  fancy  milk. 

"Our  Government  now  has  a  dairy  division, 
which  maintains  a  demonstration  school  at  San 
Jacinto,  where  there  is  a  modern  dairy,  cheese  fac- 
tory and  pasteurization  plant,  all  electrically, 
equipped.  Many  girls  are  taking^thort  courses  is 
dairying." 

Record  Idaho  Apple  Yields 

FROM  a  half  acre  of  12-year-old  Rome  Beauty 
apple  trees  near  Nampa.  Idaho,  E.  F.  Stephens 
last  year  picked  825  boxes  of  fruit.  Nine  boxes  of 
Winesaps  were  gathered  from  five-year-old  trees. 
Thirty-six  boxes  of  Winter  Bananas  were  picked 
from  a  14-year-old  tree. 

Stephens'  orchard  was  cultivated  24  times  a  year 
until  the  trees  were  five  years  old.  when  the  ground 
was  seeded  to  alfalfa.  The  latter  is  mowed  three 
times  a  year  and  the  crop  left  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
adding  humus  and  fertility  to  the  soil.  Desert 
conditions  prevail,  but  the  land  is  liberally  irrigated. 
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ROBERT  E.  JONES 

California  Dairy  Council. 
Contributing  Editor  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


•  »/~\nk    must  traverse 
the  entire  length  of 


BOB  JONES 


California     to  appreciate 
our  State. 

"A  week  ago  I  was  with- 
in six  miles  of  the  Oregon 
border  and  on  the  western 
edge  of  America — in  Del 
Norte  County,  treading  the  velvety  pastures  of 
the  .Smith  River  bottoms,  where  irrigation  Is 
never  necessary  and  where  giant  redwoods 
cover  the  mountains  about  the  valley. 

"Here  is  a  dairy  district  settled  by  progres- 
sive families  who  milk  Ooernseys  and  J«l  ■■■  I 
The  rainfall  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  grass. 

"Six  months  before,  1  was  on  the  southern 
edge  of  our  United  States,  in  Imperial  County, 
where  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  year,  wUere 
irrigation  is  always  necessarj  :  where  the  cant  i 
loupe  vines  were  sprouting  under  winter  skic; 
where  the  magnificent,  barren  hills  seemed  to 
hold  the  spell  of  a  forgot  ten -atjo-  >et  in  a  most 
magnificent  dairy  district  Both  of  these  In 
California — the  extremes  of  the  earth,  yi  i  in 
one  great  State!" 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  perhnps.  can 
one  experience  in  so  short  a  time  no  many 
changes  of  climate  and  scenery.  Would  the 
traveler  view  the  ever-changing  panorama  of 
the  desert?  '  Presto!  A  few  hours  spin  over 
paved  roads,  and  he  is  looking  upon  one  of  the 
earth's  most  desolate  and  pieturesque  arid 
areas,  simmering  in  the  sun. 

Would  he  like  a  dip  in  the  ocean?  It  Is  only 
a  brief  trip  to  white  sands  and  roaring  breakers, 
where  cooling  breezes  never  rest. 

Then,  what  about  a  jump  to  10.000  feet  alti- 
tude? A  good  road  makes  It  easy!  Pine- 
fringed  mountain  lakes  sparkle  like  blue  Jewels 
in  green  settings. 

Ever-changing  vista  of  sea.  plains,  mountain, 
desert:  sunshine,  fog.  heat,  (old;  avocadoes. 
wheat,  cotton,  apples;  manufacturing,  mining, 
oil,  and  foreign  trade— name  what  you  will  In 
scenery,  climate,  crops,  animals  or  the  works 
of  man.  We  have  them  all  in  California)  I 
wonder  if  we  really  appreciate  our  State! 
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Planning  the  Suburban  Acre  Intelligently 

Points  to  Consider  in  Selecting  and  Planting  Large  Home  Grounds — Impor- 
tance of  Systematic  Plans  and  Danger  of  Following  Rules  Blindly 


distance,  such  planting  may  be  made  to 
bind  the  immediate  foreground  to  the 
distant  landscape  and  tend  to  make  ona 
forget  that  his  own  front  yard  has  very 
narrow  limits. 


By  RALPH  D.  CORNELL 

Muster  in  Landscape  Arehilccturr 

THE  fortunate  builder  of  a  subur- 
ban home,  whije  still  limited  to 
a  space,  within  visible  boundaries, 
dcis  not  have  to  contend  with  prob- 
1<  ii. •■:  of  cramped  quarters  as  docs  the 
owner  of  a  small  city  lot.  The  choice 
of  site  is  closely  related  to  the  type, 
character  and  size  of  house  to  be  built. 
One  situation  will  strongly  suggest  a 
certain  style  of  architecture,  \vh  le  it 
mr-lil  be  entirely  inappropriate  to  other 
house  stvles. 

■  The  aspects  of  exposure  and  orienta- 
tion   are   vital,    particularly    in   such  a 


suburban  acre  may  conceal  the  boun- 
daries of  the  property  from  the  differ- 
ent viewpoints  within  and  about  the 
house.  Perhaps  this  is  more  easily  ac- 
complished on  sloping  than  on  level 
sites.  If  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  buildings  and  man-imposed  things 
may  be  obscured  by  massed  plantations 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  over  which  the  eye 
carries  to  more  distant  views  of  open 
country,  one  has  a  greater  sense  of 
freedom  and  expanse  than  though  he 
ware  continuously  aware  of  the  adja- 
cent  structures  which  shut  him  in. 

Trees  are  used  for  accent,  where 
height  is  sought.  The  size  to  which  they 
generally  attain  demands  that  their  po- 
positions  be  carefully  studied  in  order 
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that  they  may  not  become  too  large  for 
the  space  to  which  they  were  allotted. 

General  rules  for  planting  demand 
that  the  boundaries  be  generally  con- 
cealed; that  all  unsightly  objects  or 
outside  views  be  hidden  by  foliage 
masses;  that  desirable  vistas  be  framed 
by  suitable  trees  or  shrubs;  that  sepa- 
rate units  within  the  grounds  be  sepa- 
rated by  shrubbery  (such  as  the  screen- 
ing of  a  drying  yard,  or  the  enclosing 
of  a  formal  garden);  that  planting  be 
placed  for  accent  at  such  places  within 
the  grounds  or  adjacent  to  the  house  as 
good  taste  demands;  and  that  shrub- 
bery planting  with  masses  of  flower 
color  is  often  and  generally  pleasing 
against  walls  anil  fences  and  along  the 
foundations  of  the  house. 

RULES  ARE  DANGEROUS 

It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  make  such 
rules,  because  they  cannot  be  followed 
blindly  with  any  degree  of  success. 

The  accompanying  plan  illustrates  a 
suburban  plot  occupying  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  ground,  nn  a  hillside  of  about  a 
sixteen  per  cent  grade.  The  house  is 
rather  large  and  is  placed  with  consid- 
eration for  factors  mentioned.  It  is 
entered  from  the  rear,  so  that  the  drive- 
way and  its  attendent  traffic  will  not 
interrupt  the  excellent  view  of  outlying 
hills  and  valley. 

The  upper  half  of  the  diagram  might 
be  said  to  comprise  the  utilitarian  por- 
tion of  the  plan  and  the  lower  half  the 
aesthetic,  although  no  such  sharp  segre- 
gation actually  can  be  made.  The  en- 
trance drive,  garage  and  garage  court, 
family  orchard  and  service  wing  of  the 
house  are  all  compact  in  both  their  re- 
lation and  arrangement.  They  occur  in 
a  position  not  to  interfere  with  sun- 
light, view  nor  summer  trade  winds. 

The  formal  garden,  to  the  right,  bears 
axial  and- architectural  relation  to  the 
house.  It  is  enclosed,  a  complete  unit 
of  itself,  and  yet  conveniently  accessible 
from  other  parts  of  the  grounds. 

The  lower  half  of  the  plan  also  com- 
prises the  lower  elevations  of  the  plot, 
over  which  the  distant  view  is  seen. 
Graded  to  a  slightly  concave  slope  and 
covered  with  turf,  this  area  serves  as 
the  foreground  to  the  picture  of  which 
the  house  is  the  dominating  fwiture. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  along  We  prop- 
erty lines  define  them,  afford  a  sense  of 
'enclosure  and  privacy,  screen  from  the 
view  unsightly  objects  and  buildings  of 
the  near-by  foreground  and  carry  the 
eye  on  to  the  distant  mountains.  By  the 
mere  process  of  excluding  adjacent 
structures  and  concealing  the  middle- 


Desert  Creosote  Brush 

rPKE  most  widely  distributed  of  desert 
■I    ert  plants  is  the  creosote  brush," 
says    H.    J.    Wilder,    San  Bernardino 
County  farm  'adviser. 

"In  the  dryer  and  more  sterile  soils 
it  is  a_  small  and  scraggy  plant  but 
where  it  has  abundant  moisture  it 
makes  a  large  and  handsome  bush.  It 
usually  has  a  bright  green  color,  with 
shiny  glossy  leaves,  but  in  winter  time 
and  in  periods  ,of  long  drouth  it  ia 
rather  dingy. 

.  "The  plant  is  rich  in  creosote,  so 
much  so  that  the'  leaves  seem  covered 
with  varnish,  and  when  rubbed  leave 
the  hands  sticky.  When  the  leaves  are 
boiled  in  water  the  creosote  collects  on 
the  surface  and  can  be  skimmed  off  like 
grease.  The  liquid  produced  by  boiling 
has  always  been  a  favorite  remedy  fop 
sore  shouldered  horses  and  mules,  the 
desert  teamsters  often  using  it  to  bath* 
the  animals'  shoulders. 
-  "Its  principal  use  has  been  for  fire- 
wood, many  of  the  isolated  mining 
camps  depending  solely  upon  it  for  fuel, 
it  being  so  inflammable  that  it  will  burn 
when  Xreshly  cut.  In  the  days  when 
Calico  was  a  live  silver  camp  the  town 
pumping  plant  was  fired  with  creosote 
brush  that  was  up-rooted  with  a  pecu- 
liar implement  dragged  behind  a  wagon. 

"People  engaged  in  clearing  land  and 
burning  brush  have  at  times  suffered 
intensely  from  the  effects  of  the  smoke, 
the  eves  being  especially  affected. 

"The  creosote  brush  looks  its  best  in 
the  spring  time  when  it  presents  a  pro- 
fusion of  yellow  flowers  massed  on  a. 
background  of  bright  shining  green.  If 
it  would  grow  as  well  on  the  coast  and 
had  a  name  that  proclaimed  it  a  native 
of  foreign  lands,  it  would  be  a  favorite 
bush  in  the  various  parks." 

Growing  Greenhouse  Grapes 

GRAPES  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  grown  on  the  200* 
acres  of  land  under  glass  in  England. 
Thirty  cents  to  $1.50  a  pound  represents 
the  usual  range  of  prices,  although  the 
first  ripe  fruit  sometimes  brings  31 
shillings,  $6,  a  pound. 

Alexandria  Muscats  bring  the  highest 
price.  Alicantes  and  Hambros  also  are 
grown.  Each  vine  bears  14  to  II 
bunches  of  fruit  weighing  24  to  41 
ounces  each.  In  one  greenhouse  20  by 
130  feet  visited  by  Prof.  A.  G.  Bouquet, 
of  O.  A.  C,  two  tons  of  marketable 
grapes  were  harvested  this  year. 

Thinning  is  the  biggest  job  connected 
with  the  growing  of  hothouse  grapes,  a 
portion  of  the  berries  being  removed 
from  each  bunch.  Four  persons  work 
two  weeks  thinning  the  crop  on  twt 
rows  of  vines  150  feet  long. 


i-land  as  California,  where  the  elemen- 
tal conditions  vary  so  markedly  within 
Jshort  distances.  Where  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for*  choice,  a  site  should  be  se- 
lected that  will  permit  the  entrance  of 
■Unllght  into  the  living  quarters  of  the 
.house,  give  shade  where  it  is  desired 
and  properly  relate  the  house  to  pre- 
vailing winds,  protecting  it  from  an 
Lover-strong  sea  breeze  or  opening  it  to 
Jthe  cooling  effects  of  the  afternoon 
.trade  winds. 

i  The  shape  of  t,he  ground  about  the 
I  house  may  vary  considerably  within 
[the  confines  of  an  acre  plot.  A  rising 
(piece  of  ground  is  more  commonly  pre- 
ferred to  a  depressed  area,  although 
thei e  are  those  who  choose  to  be  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  surrounding  trees  or 
fhllls.  Drainage  is,  however,  always 
.Important. 

W  -f  VALUE  OF  PLEASING  VIEW 

C  A  house  so  located  as  to  permit  a 
pleasing  view  of  distant  mountains, 
nearby  meadows  or  sunny  waters,  of- 
fers many  more  possibilities  for  the 
Sdeve.lopment  of  a  beautiful  home  place 
'than  one  where  sources  of  interest  are 
(Confined  to  the  property  itself, 
i  The  topography  of  the  land  will 
LJargely  influence  its  development.  Level 
'land  of  rectangular  and  compact  pro- 
portions will  often  permit  more  con- 
centrated and  complete  use  of  'the 
eround,  but  it  seldom  carries  the  pos- 
.Bfbilities  for  variety  and  interest  that 
i.arc  suggested  at  once  by  land  of  irreg- 
ular contours. 

While  an  acre  of  space  sounds  large 
to  the  average  home  builder,  it  is  real- 
„ly  surprising  how  little  it  will  hold. 
"With  a  fairly  large  house,  garage,  en- 
*  trance  drives,  formal  or  living  garden, 
cut- flower  and  vegetable  areas  and  a 
possible  tennis  court  or  croquet  ground, 
there  Is  little  room  left  for  landscape 
setting  or  lawn  spaciousness. 

A  disjointed  plan,  lacking  in  unity,  is 
rer  pleasing  to  its  beholder.  Axial 
unships  should  be  considered  and 
gnlaed.  For  example,  a  formal  gap- 
that  Is  balanced  on  some  axis  of 
which  a  house  facade,  entrance  or  other 
ia  a  terminus  is  usually  far  more 
ng    than    the     formal  garden 
seems  to  Doat,  unattached,  within 
groundy 

So  tai  us  possible,    h  g  of  the 


Breeding  Better  Hemet  Valley  Duroc  Jerseys 

Alfalfa  and  Barley  Make  Possible  Large  Scale  Production  of  Purebred 
Pigs — Choice  Stock  Brings  Big  Prices 
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By  W.  REYNOLDS  BUTLER 

ABOUT  three  miles  west  of  Hemet 
you  will  find  the  366-acre  Char- 
nock     Ranch.     where  purebred 
Duroc-Jersey  pigs  are  produced 
from  300  select  sows. 

■  I  use  the  term  "select"  advisedly. 
The  individuals  are  the  acme  of  breed- 
er's skill  and  the  pedigrees  are  rich  in 
line  breeding  of  show  ring  champions 
of  this  great  breed  of  hogs.  Ribbons 
won  by  this  herd  at  California  exhibits 
are  sufficiently  plentiful  to  indicate 
National  award  ancestry. 

Charnock  Ranch  belongs  to  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Freeman  of  Pasadena.  It  is  not  a  fancy 
show  place,  judged  by  the  standpoint  of 
elaborate  buildings.  The  whole  breed- 
ing and  feeding  plant  is  laid  out  on  a 
practical  plan,  with  a  view  to  minimiz- 
ing labor. 

Burdette  Raynor,  secretary  of  the 
Hemet-San  Jacinto  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, declares  this  ranch  and  Charles 
Tyler,  the  man  who  manages  it,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  I. est  advertisements  of 
successful  farming  in  Hemet  Valley. 

SOWS  RAISE  LARGE  LITTERS 

Some  fifty  sows  were  found  in  the 
farrowing  pens,  all  with  large  litters  of 
uniform  and  lusty  pigs,  ranging  from  a 
few  hours  to  a  week  old.  Mr.  Tyler 
climbed  over  the  railing  into  the  pens 
with  the  sows,  picked  up  the  pigs  and 
the  "old  ladies"  didn't  fuss  a  bit. 

"We  haven't  a  mean  sow  on  the  place," 
asserted  Tyler.  "They  have  been  raised 
on  kindness  and  because  they  have  been 
handled  well  wo  have  very  few  losses 
at  farrowing  time." 

This  central  farrowing  house  has 
guard  rails,  feed  trough  conveniences, 
caretaker's  alleys  between  each  pen, 
handy  door  arrangements  and  many 
other  features  that  could  be  studied 
with  profit  by  any  hog  man.  Other 
sheds,  more  for  shade  than  for  shelter. 


cement  feeding  floors  and  self-feeders 
and  other  adjuncts  to  a  well  ordered 
hog  plant  are  to  be  found  there,  all 
with  an  eye  to  hog  health  and  comfort 
and  to  saving  steps  and  labor  in  feed- 
ing and  management. 

SOILING  CROP  FOR  SOWS 

Of  the  366  acres.  175  are  in  alfalfa. 
This  is  used  either  as  a  soiling  crop 
for  the  sows  and  pigs  confined  in  the 
lots  or  as  pasture  for  the  developing 
shoats  and  young  breeders.  In  the  win- 
ter months  the  sows  are.  fed  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks,  much  as  sheep  are  fed.  From 
500  to  1000  tons  of  hay  are  sold  annu- 
ally. 

The  balance  of  the  ranch  grows  barley 
at  the  rate  of  IS  sacks  to  the  acre.  This 
is  ground  fine  and  fed  on  the  ranch.  In 
addition  to  that  grown  on  the  ranch. 
18,000  sacks  of  barley  were  bought  to 
feed  to  the  hogs  last  year. 

A  real  test  of  the  hog  raiser's  ability 
is  the  number  of  pigs  he  raises  per  lit- 
ter. Mr.  Tyler  averages  between  seven 
and  eight.  A  record  like  this,  with  an 
extensive  farm  to  manage  and  a  brood 
sow  population  of  around  300,  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  The  sows  raise 
two  litters  a  year.  About  sixty  sows 
farrow  each  month. 

CLOSE  CULLING  FOR  BREEDERS 

It  is  seldom  you  find  a  breeder  who 
reserves  only  10  per  cent  of  the  pig  crop 
for  breeders,  but  that  is  the  .rule  with 
Tyler.  Half  of  the  feeding  shoats  go  to 
Bassett  and  are  "fed  out"  on  garbage. 
The  other  half  are  grain  fed  in  self- 
feeders  on  alfalfa  pasture  on  Charnock 
Ranch.  Even  with  large  scale  produc- 
tion, Tyler  gets  his  pigs  to  an  average 
of  225  pounds  at  226  days  after  farrow- 
ing. 

The  fat  hogs  go  to  either  Los  Angeles 
Stock  Yards  or  direct  to  Los  Angeles 
packers.    The  hogs  are  of  such  quality 


and  uniformity  that  buyers  bid  toft* 
prices  for  them. 

Seventeen  boars  are  in  service.  Most 
of  these  have  given  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  the  show  ring  and  as 
producers.  We  were  shown  one  boar 
which  soon  was  to  be  shipped  to  Hawaii. 
Charnock  Ranch'sends  breeding  hogs  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  aad 
Canada. 

.  Prices  for  such  stock  during  the  past 
year  were  $75  to  $100  for  gilts  and  young 
boars,  and  $125  to  $150  for  bred  sows, 
and  $125  to  $225  for  tried  sires. 

SOWS  ARE  "TRAPNESTED  ' 

Every  sow  on  the  place  is  ear  marked 
and  her  pigs  are  marked  to  correspond. 
On  each  sow's  farrowing  pen  is  a  con- 
cise statement  of  facts  worth  knowing 
to  the  breeder.  Each  sow's  production 
record  is  kept  in  books  in  the  office. 
The  feed  for  all  the  hogs  is  weighed 
out  in  hags  in  00-pound  lots,  to  check 
up  on  costs. 

Every  pig  at  40  pounds  is  given  the 
double  treatment  against  cholera  by  a 
competent  local  veterinarian.  Serum 
and  virus  are  of  the  very  best.  Tyler 
keeps  on  hand  serum  for  hemorrhagic 
septecemia.  He  has  had  very  little  of 
this  deadly  ailment  of  baby  pigs,  but  he 
always  is  forearmed  against  it-  He  Re- 
lieves in  a  mineral  mixture  for  his  hogs 
and  uses  plenty  of  it. 

Mr.  Tyler  believes  in  fitting  and  show- 
ing his  best  breeding  stock  at  fairs. 
That  he  has  been  a  successful  exhibitor 
of  Charnock  Ranch  Durocs  is  a  matter 
of  record  at  California  fairs  and  shows 
for  the  past  fe,w  years.  Showing  is  his 
method  of  checking  up  on  his  success 
as  a  breeder  and  he  considers  it  mighty 
good  advertising.  He  also  believes  is. 
advertising  in  breed  journals  and  the, 
agricultural  press. 

A  visit  to  Charnock  Ranch  and  a  talk 
with  such  a  successful  breeder  and 
feeder  of  hogs  as  Mr.  Tyler  is  full  ot 
information  and  inspiration. 
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Controlling  Cabbage  Pests 

rHE  best  way  to  kill  cabbage  worms, 
according  to  Prof.  A.  C.  Bouquet  of  the 


of  nicotine  sulphate  and  85  per  cent  of 
lime.  Best  results  are  secured  when 
the  plants  are  net  with  dew.  A  spray 
{run  may  be  used,  or  the  dust  shaken 
out  of  a  cheesecloth  da; 

For  aphis,  early  dusting  with  nicotine 
is  recommended.  Both  sides  of  the 
leaves  should  be  inspected  for  lice, 
which  must  come  in  contact  with  the 
nicotine,  ('aim.  hot  weather  is  the  best 
time  to  aM.lv  the  dust. 

Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


J 


Siara:  6.  7.  8.  10. 
1 2  arad  I  5  inches 


A  big  new  improvement  in  tur- 
bine pumps.  Motor  and  pump 
head  built  into  a  single  unit. 
Fewer  bearings  and  less  parts 
subject  to  wear  means  low  first 
cost  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  lubrication  troubles  because 
there  are  no  under-surface  bear- 
ings to  lubricate.  No  trouble 
from  sand  or  grit.  Maximum 
supply  of  water  at  minimum  ex- 
pense. In  6-inch  size  and  up  for 
domestic  wells;  larger  sizes  up 
to  I  3-inch. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

10*  YV.  Julian  St-,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

•tf   W.  JuhaniScrcrt.  Sin  lose  CaL 
FV.*^  amd  m  yv*jr  rxw  pumc  catalog  w»ch  infor- 
mation no  uV  Bean  Earctrt:  Turbuar. 


Name  . 


Don't  Be  Fooled 

Buy  your  paints  from  a  r*ml  factory 
ma.  I    ort!**r  hou*4 — and  save   mo  ley. 

Thic  ■*  a  f»v  lory  mail  order  houae — 
not  an  individual  with  desk  upac*  to 
a    dovutova    office    who    claims  a 

Is  a  sruarantee  any  good  without  a 
responsible  house  back  of  it" 

Irresponsible  operators  are  here  to- 

We  run  a  genuine  weekly  sale  and 
not  the  sa>me  old  story. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
Bung-lo  House  Paint 

2  Gallons  for  $3  25 

On«  GaJloa  of  Trim,  aoy  eoler.  with 
>  every   a-sallon   trial  order 

Free. 

Roof  and  Bam  Paint 

$1.50  per  Gallon 

In    -  -  ira  I J  ■  /  n    1  u  t  a —  all  colors — a  real 
paint,  not  a  stain.    S -  T car  Guarantee. 
Order  by  mail. 

Advance  Paint  ft  Varnish  Co. 

KOI  U.  HelcrauV.  Huntington  Park.  Cat. 


Breeding  Back  Yard  Milk  Goats 

California  Woman  Finds  Much  Health  and  Some  If  ealth  in 
Raising  hltgh-Class  Togyenburgs. 


r 


KOW-KARE 

"Great  Cow  Medicine" 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 

IT'S  a  long  way  from  the  Toggen- 
burg  and  Saanen  districts  of 
Switzerland  to. California,  yet  milk 
goats  appear  to'  thrive  equally  well  in 
both  regions.  More  than  half  of  all 
the  'milk  gnats  in  the  United  States 
are    produced    in    the    Golden  Stat*. 


well  as  pure-bred  prunes,  raisins  and  _ 

Goats  have  a  happy  faculty  of 
adapting  themselves  to  environment. 
In  California  they  are  grown  to  per- 
fection in  the  foothills  near  Redlands. 
in  the  back  yards  of  towns  and  cities, 
near  the  coast,  in  the  north-central 
sections,  and  many  other  different 
place«.  If  a  customer  from  the  East 
traced  one  of  his  finest  purchases  to 
its  source,  he  might  find  himself  at  the 
home  of  A.  M.  Dunn,  near  Venice  <Los 
Angeles  County).  Mr.  Dunn  is  em- 
ployed in  the  city,  leaving  his  wife 
to  play  the  part  of  goat  farmerette. 

"If  anyone  thinks  that  taking  care 
of  SO  goats  is  all  play  and  no  work, 
he  has  another  guess  coming!"  smil- 
ingly remarked  Mrs.  Dunn.  "I  cer- 
tainly enjoy  it.  though,  because  the 
little  animals  are  so  gentle,  affection- 
ate and  playful.  Everybody  falls  in 
love  with  them.  In  habits  and  dispo- 
sition, a  goat  is  very  much  like  a 
deer." 

When  asked  how  she  happened  to 
get  into  the  goat  business.  Mrs.  Dunn 
replied: 

CHOSE  OOATS  FOR  HEALTH 

"It  wasn't  a  "happenstance.'  by  anv 
means.  I  was  sick  unto  death  and 
doctors  assured  me  that  only  outdoor 
work  would  save  my  life.  I  decided 
I  would  rather  raise  goats  than  any- 
thing else.  We  had  almost  no  capi- 
tal to  "invest  in  the  business,  but 
'where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.'  I 
started  v^th  a  few  cheep  kids  and 
improved  the  slock  by  "breeding  to  the 
hot  bucks  I  could  find.  With  the 
profits  of  the  business  I  bought  better 
kids,  in  this  way  building  up  a  r. ■  i  •  1 
of  purebred?  I  have  only  three 
grades  left  and  expect  to  get  rid  of 
them  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"At  tha#  time  we  lived  r.»_r  what  is 
now  the  aviation  field,  which  af- 
forded fine  pasture.  One  never  rea- 
lizes how  much  feed  a  little  bunch  of 
goats  consumes  until  one  has  to  buy 
nil  their  provender.  Our  stock  eats 
about  two  tons  of  hay  every  month, 
besides  a  larve  amount   of  grain." 

The  Dunn  "ranch"  covers  less  than 
one  acre  and  is  located  on  -the  Pacific 
Electric  car  line,  one  block  west  of 
Ocean  Heights  station.  In  add-tion  to 
the  goat  she.ls  and  corrals,  room  Is 
found  for  poultry  yards  and  a  minia- 
ture alfa'fa  patch.  Besides  her  goat 
duties,  which  are  quite  he-ivv.  Mrs. 
Dunn  finds  time  to  raise  a  good  deal 
of  poultry.  Among  Ihe  feathered 
stock  we  found  bantams  and  the 
curious  Jap  "silkies." 

Hearing  that  it  was  practically  lm - 
4bossible  to  grow  turkeys  In  that  dls- 
I  trict.  Mrs.  Dunn  tried  her  hand  at  the 
!  business,  as  she  enjoys  overcoming 
I  obstacles.  She  h-»d  such  good  succes« 
last  year  that  this  season  she  has  100 
fine  "turks.'  havine  saved  every  bird 
in  some  hatches. 

COLOR  MARKINGS  UNIFORM 
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KILLS  WEEDS 

Hundreds  of  Satisfied  Users. 


the  name  of  your  county  i  nsinnuior. 
State  the  noxious  weeds  you  want  ex- 
terminated. 

Manufactured  by 

Weedicator  Weed  Company 

1238  East  Sixth  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


markings  of  each  animal.  The  gen- 
eral color  scheme  of  the  Toggenburgs. 
which  is  the  main  variety  kept.  Is  a 
brownish  gray.  In  addition  to  white 
"stockings."  there  are  two  white 
streak*  on  the  face  and  markings  of 

The  two  Imported  bucks  are  big. 
strong  fellows,  inclined  to  be  boister- 
ous in  their  play.  Since  no  halters 
or  no»e  rings  are  used,  the  goat  lady 
was  a-ked  how  she  handled  this  class 
of  stock.  a 

"Oh.  I  just  hold  them  by  their 
whiskers."  she  explained  referring  to 
a  method  which  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially efficacious  In  controlling  Irish- 
men. 

"No.  our  goats  are  never  troubled 
with  anv  pest  or  disease."  answered 
Mrs.  Dunn,  in  reply  to  another  ques- 
tion "We  are  careful  to  keep  them 
clean  and  furnish  them  a  variety  of 
proper  feed.  In  addition  to  hav.  we 
give  them  rolled  barley,  bran,  beet 
nulp  and  a  prepared  goat  feed.  The 
kids  are  fed  milk  until  tbey  are  six 
months   old   and    make   rapid  growth. 


a   very  cleanly 
day 


rabbits, 
animal. 

Five  hours'  work  each  day  is  re- 
quired to  care  for  the  50  goats.  Mrs. 
Dunn  may  reduce  her  herd  to  one- 
half  its  present  proportions,  feeling 
that  the  care  of  such  a  large  number 
of  animals,  in  addition  to  her  other 
iuties.  is  a  rather  heavy  burden. 

GOAT   PRICES  ADVANCING 


Ufion  this  subject.  Prices  are  un- 
settled at  present,"  she  stated.  "Like 
nearly  everything  else,  there  was  a 
siump  in  the  goat  market  a  few  years 
ago.  but  the  business  gradually  is  get- 
ting back  to  a  profitable  basis. 

"Four  of  our  kids  were  selected  by 
Miss  Richards  to  join  the  herd  of  milk 
goats  recently  shipped  to  South 
America.  These  were  put  in  at  1135' 
each.  They  were  worth  more  money, 
but  additional  funds  were  not  avail- 
able. 

"Our  best  do»j  are  valued  at  J?f>0 
to  J-~i>;  young  females  from  imported 
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MILK  BENEFITS  BABIES 


Like  all  o 
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many    remarkable    results  which 


Goat- fed  baby  and  one  of  Mrf>. 


stock.  II. >•  to  1200:  young  bucks. 
$100;  domestic  pure-hreds.  ISO  to 
J 100. " 

A  domestic  pure-bred,  it  was  ex- 
plained, is  31-32  pure,  or  better.  Im- 
ported stock  is  considered  superior 
for  two  reasons:  because  new  blood 
imparts  vigor  and  because  foreign 
goats  all  are  officially  inspected  be- 
fore leaving  Switzerland  and  any 
which  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain 
high  "standard  are  rejected.  Mrs.  Dunn 
thinks  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
similar  system  of  inspection  in  this 
country,  where  inferior  animals  some- 
times are  sold  oh  the  strength  of  their 


IMPORTED  STOCK  IS  SCARCE 

The  high  prices  obtained  for  im- 
ported* stock — Mrs.  Dunn  has  a  doe 
which  cost  W00 — is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  few  foreign 
goats  in  the  I'nited  States  and  addi- 


of  the  danger  of  bringing  in  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  - 

At  the  present  time  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  foreign  goats  six  months  from 
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"are  smaller  than  those  of  cow's  r 
and  the  curd   1«  softer.  Goat's 
digests  in   a  half   hour  and  la 
of   iis   superior  richness — S  per 
fat — sick     babies     handle     it  n 
when    they    are   unable   to   asset r 
4-per-cent  cow's  milk  Besides, 
is    no    danger    of   tut>erculosis  i 
tion." 

Miss  Abbott  keeps  a  Saanen 
the  milk  of  which  is  in  great  de 
by  the  neighbors  One  woman  g 
12  pounds  in  fTVe  months  on  less) 
a  pint  a  day.  while  another  was 
of  an  obstinate  case  of  const ip 
for  which  goats  milk  is  espe 
recommended.  A  baby  was  cor 
eczema  and  other  infanta  of  vs 
ailments.  A  nearby  hospital 
milk  of  Mrs.  Dunn  fair  baby  inn 

After  growing  goats  for  seven 
Mrs.   Dunn   is   the   pi.ture  of  h 
having  a  happy  smile  and  rosy  c 
which  any  school  girl  might  env] 
to  mention  a  large  and  lucrative 


Castor  Beans  for  Shade 


AI.THOI  GH  at  present  there 
market  for  castor  beans,  the 
on  which  they  grow  Is  valuabl 
poultry  yard  shade.  So  congenia. 
the  castor  bean  find  conditioi 
Southern  California  that  It  freqi 
volunteers  and  without  any  atti 
will  make  a  rank  growth.  The  i 
bean  is  a  perennial,  the  plant  inert 
in  Fixe  from  year  to  year.  Spec 
eight  feet  tall  are  not  uncommon. 

Shade  for  fowls  is  something 
poultry  experts  appear  to  have 
looked.    Hot,  continuous  sunshine 
rule  in  agricultural  California,  yi 
average  laying  hen  is  unprotected 
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Food  Value  of  Fruit 

A  T  the  recent  opening  of  Ihe  Fruit. ir- 
ian  Restaurant  in  Fleet  street.  laon- 
don.  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfl«-ld  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  regarding  the  food  value  of 

Apples  prevent  kidney  trouble. 
Oranges  and  lemons  prevent  influenia 
and  cure  fevers.  Grapes  and  raisins 
postpone  senile  changes  and  perpetuate 
youth.  Nuts  and  oils  prevent  chills  and 
provide  body  heat,  physicial  eadarsv.  • 
and  stars  a  ia  Salads  and  vegetables  sup- 
ply potassium  salts  and  vitamlnes  and 
ward  off  scurvies  and  anemias. 

Today  America  is  spending  l70.otXJ.0u* 
per  annum  on  cosmetics  and  face  pea  - 
tiers  tf  she  spent  It  Instead  upon  the 
foods  which  produce  a  velvet  skin,  his* 
trous  hair.  limpid  eyes  sod  the  frag- 
rance of  health,  what  aa  Increase  of  hap- 
piness there  would  be  in  the  world! 

MARKETING  GROUPS  FORMED 
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Home  Farm 

By  ONE 


Happenings 

OF  US 


"I  predict  that  more  fruit  will  be 
packed  in  these  boxes  for  every  market 
ev(  ry   year,"   concluded   Mr.  Klein. 


FRUIT  RIPENING  EARLY. 
Last  year  we  started  picking 
prunes  September  18.  This  year  ive 
1»  s.in  nearly  a  month  earlier.  Although 
the  first  part  of  the  season  was  cool, 
fruit  of  all  kinds  has  ripened  early. 

Our  local  weather  prophets  say  the 
ni^ns  all  point  to  an  early  fall,  but  their 
prophecies  don't  always  come  true. 
We  are  hoping  that  fairly  good  fall 
weather  will  make  a  good  prune  harvest. 


PIGS  WELCOME  FRUIT  SEASON 
Pigs  are  delighted  when  fruit  be- 
gins to  ripen,  for  there  is  always  some 
waste  that  is  given  to  them.  Our  shoats 
have  been  reveling  in  some  cull  pears. 
Kvcry  autumn  they  get  some  prunes 
that  have  been  spoiled,  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Fruit  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  hog — or  a 
man.  There  isn't  much  difference  in 
the  anatomy  nf  the  two  brutes,  anyway. 
Judging  by  the  results,  table  scraps 
Keen,  to  be  an  almost  perfect  hog  feed. 


SHIPPING  GREEN  FRUIT. 
There  is  a  lot  of  good,  green  fruit 
in  our  neighborhood.     We  would  ship 
twenty  cars  or  more,  if  it  were  properly 
cared  for  and  handled. 

As  It  is,  some  of  it  is  sold  locally, 
but  most  of  it  goes  to  waste.  There  are 
plums  and  apples  and  some  apricots  and 
a  number  of  different  varieties  of 
p.  aches  and  pears,  nectarines,  persim- 
mons, quinces—  rots  of  fruit  to  make  up 
mixed  cars.  Some  time  we  may  de- 
velop enoxirh  bi  n  ins  to  get  together 
early  in  the  season  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  handling  these  crops. 

POOR  FENCES— BREACHY  CATTLE 
All  our  fences  are  not  as  good  as 
we  would  like  to  have  them.  We  have 
Some  cattle  that  know  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  ranch.  They  seem  to 
know  belter  than  we  do  when  corn  is 
ready  to  eat  on  one  of  our  neighbor's 
places. 

We  have  to  take  them  out  of  the  field 
adjoining  this  farm,  because  otice  they 
get  a  taste  of  the  corn  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  fence  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  We  have 
old  cows  that  seem  to  have  no  fear 
whatever  of  barbed  wire.  They  can  go 
through  unbelievably  small  holes. 

The  best  way  to  hold  stock  is  to  have 
fences  so  strong  the  animals  never  start 
to  get  through  them. 


SUCCESSFUL  CORN  BREEDER. 
_  J.  H.  Brough  Jr.,  who  lives  just 
south  of  Butte  City  on  a  good  river  front 
farm,  is  a  sort  of  amateur  Burhank. 
Kor  several  years  he  has  been  experi- 
mently  with  cross-breeding  black  Mexi- 
can Squaw  corn  with  Egyptian  corn.  He 
now  has  it  developed  to  a  point  where 
il  is  true  to  type  and  he  claims  it  is  a 
r-etter  corn  than  the  Black  Mexican  and 
yields  much  more  heavily.  Instead  of 
one  or  two  beans  i.>  the  stalk,  the  new 
"Brough  corn"  yields  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  big.  fine  ears. 

The  rich  land  on  which  this  experi- 
ment has  been  conducted  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  unusual  number  of  mature  ears 
per  stalk.  On  thin  or  poor  land  the 
head  might  be  only  a  cluster  of  small 
nubbins. 


SOME  SHORTHORN  SALES 
Breeders  are  selling  registered 
6horthorn  cattle;  some  bulls  and  a  few 
females.  Prices  are  not  high,  but  buy- 
•rs  are  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the 
cattle  industry. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  for  start- 
ing a  small  herd  of  registered  cattle 
than  now  and  if  all  present  inquiries  re- 
sult in  sales,,  several  such  herds  will  l>e 
started  in  this  locality. 

Our  registered  Shorthorns  have  always 
made  more  money  than  grades  would 
have  earned.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
pamper  them,  but  raise  them  in  the  way 
we  think  makes  them  most  useful.  , 

One  thing  Is  absolutely  true:  the  more 
registered  cattle,  or  any  other  kind  of 
animals,  in  a  neighborhood,  the  more 
demand  for  breeding  stuck.  Each  one 
In  the  business  will  experience. 

GOATS  CLEAR  LAND. 
Twelve  hundred  Angora  goats  now 
are  working  on  about  1*0  acres  of  our 
■rush  land.  They  make  dense  thickets 
look  mighty  open  and  airy  in  a  very 
snort  time. 

The  owner  of  the  goats  pays  five  cents 
por  head  per  month  for  the  feed.  It 
really  is  excellent  goat  feed — grapevines, 
oak  trees,  elder,  sycamore,  rose  bushes, 
poison  oak,  some  grass  and  many  other 
things 

Goats  will  eat  every  leaf  off  a  tree,  or 
Tine  as  high  up  as  a  man  can  reach  and 
the  bark  from  many  of  the  smaller 
id  shoot!      vii.  i  will  stand 

bind    legs   with    its   front  legs 
A  against  a  tree  and  reach  leaves 


and  bark  at  an  almost  unbelievable 
height. 

Cattle  work  into  elder  patches,  break 
down  wild  stalks  and  open  up  the 
thicket  pretty  well.  They  also  browse 
grapevines  considerably.  Sheep  and 
hogs  likewise  are  a  big  help  in  opening 
up  brush  and  timber  land  preparatory 
to  planting.  But  goats  are  the  real,  ef- 
ficient land  clearers. 

T^H E  "L.  A.  LUG"  FRUIT  BOX. 

*  The  Los  Angeles  lug  is  a  fruit  ship- 
ping box  that  holds  about  28  pounds. 

"Jerry"  Klein  of  the  Klein  &  Simp- 
son Fruit  Company.  Los  Angeles,  tells 
rne  he  was  the  first  to  use  this  kind  of 
a  package.  It  was  originally  called 
"Klein's  Box." 

"We  get  a  lot  of  first  class  fruit  in 
L.  A.  lugs  on  the  lx>s  Angeles  market," 
s;.id  Mr.  Klein.  "But  it  has  been  a  cus- 
tom to  ship  seconds  and  culls  in  this 
box  to  the  East  and  some  Middle  W  .-st 
maikets.  It  is  the  most  popu'ar  pack- 
age that  .comes  here.  It  is  convenient 
to  handle,  and  cheap.  Fruit  that  comes 
in  L.  A.  lugs  is  not  wrapped.  Home- 
times  we  have  to  break  boxes  of 
wrapped  fruit,  take  the  wrappers  off 
and  put  them  in  L.  A.  lugs  for  our  trade- 
he  re. 

"The  men  of  all  nationalities  who  re- 
tail fruit  here  are  keen  as  razors,  and 
very  close  buyers.  When  fruit  is  in  the 
small,  shallow  L.  A.  lug  they  c?n  run 
their  hands  down  through  it  and  s-e 
what  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  which 
is  one  reason  buyers  like  it. 


DOGS  DESTROY  DURHAM  SHEEP. 
A  few  days  ago  I  enjoyed  a  nice 
visit  with  George  Kreutzer,  manager  of 
the  Durham  Land  Colony.  Kreutzer  is 
one  bf  the  most  capable  land  experts 
and  colonization  authorities  in  the 
world.  He  knowS  every  angle  of  set- 
tlers' troubles  from  soil  handling  to 
family  affairs,  and  has  had  unusual  ex- 
perience along  this  line,  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  Australia  as  well. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Durham 
Colony  developments,  he  got  the  farm- 
ers intesested  in  small  farm  flocks  of 
sheep.  A  useful  place  for  sheep  is  one 
where  they  can  keep  ditch  banks  clean, 
pick  up  left -over  feed  in  fields  and  be- 
come in  other  ways  a  by-product  propo- 
sition. 

It  was  expected  that  some  day  the 
Durham  colony  would  produce  several 
carloads  of  very  high-class  rams  per 
year. 

Therefore,  when  I  said,  "Well,  Ge.u;;;e. 
how  are  the  sheep  comi.ig'.'"  I  expected 
a  report  of  splendid  progress.  "Too 
many  dogs."  was  the  reply.  "We  are 
practically  out  of  the  sheep  business." 
he  continued.  "They  ha\e  been  nearly 
all  killed  by  dogs  and  we  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out  which  dogs  have 
done  the  damage.  Apparently  we  had  to 
Choose  between"  dogs  and  sheep.  We 
decided  to  stay  with  the  dogs,"  he  con- 
cluded. 


about  the  amount  of  moisture  evapo- 
rated by  growing  trees,  compared  to  the 
quantity  lost  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  an  orchard:  also  about  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  water  required  to  make 
a  ton  of  dry  matter  in  the  fruit  wood 
and  leaves  of  a  tree. 

We  haven't  made  any  experiments, 
but  observation  seems  to  Indicate  that 
on  our  land  the  situation  develops  some- 
thing like  this:  We  start  in  with  the 
soil  full  of  moisture  in  the  spring,  say, 
befoie  growth  starts;  then,  on  come  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  and  fruit.  We  be- 
lieve that  this,  together  with  the  moist- 
ure pumped  out  by  the  north  wind  in 
April,  pretty  well  uses  up  the  readily- 
available  water  supply  in  the  soil  area 
in  which  the  principal  feeder  roots  are 
located. 

L>>  the  last  of  April  or  early  in  May 
we  must  fill  up  this  soil  moisture  reser- 
voir by  irrigation.  During  May  and 
June,  as  l  ew  wood  growth  is  being 
made  a^.d  new  roots  growing  and  fruit 
developing,  the  readily  available  moist- 
ure suppiy  is  again  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  in  order  to  keep  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  tree  moving,  a  seccuid 
irrigation  is  required. 

To  swell  the  fruit  to  its  maximum 
size  and  weight  may  require  a  third 
irrigation. 

'  VYater  is  absolutely  our  principal  lim- 
iting  lac-tor  in  the  production  of  maxi- 
mum crops. 


WATER!  WATER!  WATER ! 
To  make  big  crops  of  big  prunes 
and  pears  we  are  finding  that  our  prob- 
lem is  water  and  water — and  then  more 
water.  Some  time  ago  Professor  Velh- 
meyei  talked  to  the  grovers  who  consti- 
tute the  I'nme  Growers'  Rcund  Table  at 
Colusa.    He  gave  some  starili   g  figures 


DANES  CO-OPERATE 

It  is-  not  unusual  for  a  40-acra 
Danish  farmer  to  belong  to  a  dozen  or 
more  co-operative  associations.  He 
will  deliver  his  milk  to  a  creamery, 
boy  to  a  bacon  factory,  eggs  to  A 
marketing  organization,  buy  feeds  of 
one  dealer  ami  fertilizers  of  another 
and  so  on.  /ill  on  a  co-operative  bisis. 


Subsoil 
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Reports  of  bigger  yields  after  subsoiling 
have  come  from  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
owners  all  over  California-  Practically 
every  crop  grown  here — from  beans  to 
barley — from  olives  to  oranges — shows 
greater  yield,  faster  growth,  finer  quality 
after  subsoiling. 

Only  in  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  line  can 
you  find  sizes  small  enough  for  the  most 
extreme  orchard  and  vineyard  conditions, 
yet  with  ample  power  for  subsoiling, 


deep  tillage,  thorough  cultivation.  Only  in 
the  "Caterpillar,"  too,  can  you  find  such 
advanced  features  as  the  simple  3-unit 
construction,  full  force-feed  motor  lubri- 
cation, 3-speed  transmission,  accurate 
governor,  complete  enclosure  from  dust 
and  dirt,  and  scores  of  other  features. 
Write  at  once  for  full  information  on  sub- 
soiling  and  about  "Caterpillar"  models — 
the  two-ton,  40  h.p.,  60  h.  p.,  and  the 
big  "75." 


There! 
I  only  one  I 
|CairrpiUar| 
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The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  California  Peoria,  Illinois 

Los  Angeles      San  Francisco  Spokane 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rents  a  linf.  or  60  cents  »  Hn» 
for  four  nr  more  cnnserutiv*  iw»u'« 
(uvrnuce  7  word's).  Fur  white  spaee, 
vnts  or  itisnl  n  type.  moat  is  com- 
pu'ol  aeriM-fline  to  total  space  ix-- 
Otlptod   by  advertisements. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  1» 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORi'HlKD  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way at   Klev-ndi.  Im  Anieelea. 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE   POI'I.TRI   anil  CO- 
OPBRATIVE  ELBI'TRK'  HATCH- 
ERIES.    Capacity.    250.000  chirks. 

eBK  I.olfhorns.  Ancnnas. 
R»<la.  RorU  Minorca*.  Wyan-lottea. 
Brahmaa,  Andaluatana  murks, 
lurks.)  Off  every  week  Also 
chicks  from  laree  2-year  hens  for 
raplrt  (trowth  into  broilers.  r,'>'ers- 
capons  Reduced  booked  ahead 
saw  such  vifcur.  rapid  icrowlh  in 
UN  Fair  Oaka,  Pasadena  Mallonly 


toasters. 

"Kever 
thicks." 


and  Oct  deiiver>. 
Reds.    B.   P.  Rocks 


fERTIFIKl)  WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITY 
THICKS  for  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
from  selectee!  free-ranue,  hleh  r«K  prntlui  Irtg 
lireedlnK  flocks.  Inspected  and  accredited  by 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau,  send  ror 
catalog  and  attractlv"  prices.  Safe  delivery 
snd  full  count  euaranteed.  Ml' ST  BATCH 
INCUBATOR    CO..    INC..    432    Seventh  it.. 

Petaluma,  Calif.  

KA  I .: .   CHICKS  PAY. 

Order  now  for  Sept 
White  Leshorna.  R.  V. 
and  other  kinds.  !lb£aa-at.  .  — 

BREEDINC,    COCKERELS    FOR  SALE. 
Wh.  L-ehorns  i  Hanson  l.  Br.  Leehorns  (Tor- 
inohlenl.  Anconas  lAtklnnnnl.  Rlk  Mlnor.as 

(Panel.    Mcdonald  pocltry  ravi  h  * 

HATCHERY.  Rt.  1.  Bon  246.  San  Joae,  Cal. 
CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 

flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rlKid  In- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  at  least  -'00  .-res  on  t-he 
sides  of  both  parents  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  snd  sprinit  dellv.  Utility  Prlr,«"- 
Chanticleer  Klec.  Hatchtry.  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 
WHITE   LBCHORN   baby  chix   from  flocks 

mated  to  males  having  sire  s  dam  record 
of  240  to  257  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  Interesting  literature  on  request  We 
are  accredited  hv  Sonoma  County  Firm  Bu- 
reau     THE    PIONEER    HATCHERY.    P.  O. 

Box  471.   Petaluma.  Calif.  ;  

IfANSON'S  Pedigree   S.   C.   White  Leghorns. 

Over  210-egg  flock  average  for  «  years. 
Over  221 -egg  flock  average  for  3  years  Un- 
excelled In  production  and  stamina  Contest 
winners  in  two  hem i^pheres.  Send  for  Inter- 
esting catalog.     J.  A.  Hanson.  Corvajlls.  Ore. 


ORDER  SUMMER  AND  FALL  CHICKS  now 
They  pay  White  Leg.  R  I  Reda.  Barred 
Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for 
•  ircular  Fine  lot  of  White  Leg.  pullets  and 
breeding   cockerels.      Stubbe    Poultry  Ranch 

and  Hatcher^Box  67C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif  

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  Accredited  by 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  While  Leg- 
horn chirks  everv  Monday  and  Thursday  If 
you  want  good  fall  layers  gel  chicks  in  the 
fall,     lluaranlee  l  safe  delivery.     Free  cirru- 

lar.     L.  W.  CLARK.  Petaluma.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — All  kind*  hatching  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eu-gs 
Pullets,  pigeons,  rnbblts  FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE. 640  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  frum  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on    application    to    COULSON  CUM- 

PAN Y.   Pelaluma.  Calif.  

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd    day  old  pullets 
Fall  anil  winter  delivery.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.   EUREKA    HATCHERY,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

t7jr^Tey1T~du^^ 

WILD    BLOODED   BREEDING  TURKEYS— 
Toms,   according  to  age  and  size.   SIS  and 
»26  each:  hens.  Is.    Baby  turks  JENKIN8, 
The  Veterans  K.  3.  Box  ill,  Burbank.  Calif 

YOUNG,    healthy.    American   man    and  wife. 

good  education,  want  ranch  experience  in 
California.  Have  had  care  of  fine  ranch 
homes,  cows,  chickens  and  fruits  in  connec- 
tion at  Phoenix.  Arizona  Reliable  and  well 
recnmm-ri.l-l  Address  T.  H  PATTISON. 
Box  X,   ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

HEMSTITCHING,  plcoling  attach.     Fita  any 
sewg.  mach.  Does  beautiful  wk.  Attrac.  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.    Write  for  ilus.  de- 
■oripf.  B.  Krafft,  Box  806-OF,  San  Francisco. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


SOMETHING  NEW  in  subirrigation.  If  you 
irrigate  write  for  full  particulars;  It  will  be 

a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  you.  '  Add.  F.  H. 

HKOWN.  San  Diego  .  Cal     R.  R.  No  1.  Box  268 

TANNING  simplified  Formula  free.  Guar- 
anteed.   Tools,  materials  furnished.  Agents 

wanted.    R.  N    GILLEY.  Carlton,  Texas. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO  5  lbs  chew- 
ing. $1.75;  10  lbs..  $::.00;  5  lbs.  smoking. 
H  26:  10  Iba..  J2  00;  20  lbs..  S3. SO.  Pipe  and 
recipe  frea,  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS. 
113.   PADUCAII.  KY 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


Main.   Los  Ami" 


TANKS,  PIPE  AND  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,   tanks,   pumps,  cyl- 
inders, surface  irrlgal.    Pipe,  all  sizes,  used 
8,  s-ln.,  cheap.    New  galv.  tanks,  all  aizea 
large   used    redwood   tanks.      DEM  M  ITT  CO., 
120  N.  Main     Yards,  Hi  Yale.  Los  Angelea 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE  

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
Califo rnia  Fruil  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 
POULTRY  and  berry  farming  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks  Inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  verv  little  land;  near  I.oa 
Angeles.      Write    for    literature  CHARLES 

WEEKS.  Owensmo'tth,  California.  

S  ACRES  irrigated  Stevinson.  $200  cash. 
Box   280.   STIRLING  CITY.  Calif 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYERS  want  western  farms.  De- 
scribe and   state   lowest    price.      R.    A.  Mc- 

NOWN.  387  Wilkinson  Bldg  .  Om aha.  Neb. 

WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.      Give    particulars   and    lowest  price. 

JOHN  J.   BLACK.  Chippewa  Falla,  Wis. 

FARM  wanted,  immediately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs.  L.  Roberts.  320  E  Tray.   Roodhouse.  111. 

FIG  ORCHARD — 20   acres    s-vear-old  Call- 
myrnaa  in  Forkner  Tract.  6  miles  north  of 
Fresno.     Deal  with  owner  and  save  $150  per 
acre.     L.  .1.  Marler.  285  Bush  St..  San  Francisco 

PLANTS JVND  BULBS^_^ 
THE  WORLD'S  BEST  QLADS 

Over  50  varletlea  Grown  on  decomposed 
peat   land  same  as  HnllaTffl.     Klased  by  the 

Fog  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Watsonville  Bulb  Company 

Watsonville,  California. 
 F.  J.  CONRAD.  Proprietor.  

How  "T  B"  Spreads 

BOVINE  tuberculosis  may  be  Intro- 
duced into  a  healthy  herd  of  cattle 

in  the  following  ways,  according  to  Ft. 
D.  Foot,  assistant  farm  adviser  of  Men- 
dicino  County: 

By  the  purchase  of  a  bull  or  other  ani- 
mal that  is  infected  with  the  disease. 
This  animal  may  be  apparently  healthy 
at  the  time  J^f  purchase,  but  If  tt  con- 
tains the  germs,  the  disease  may  de- 
velop and  spread  to  other  cattle.  New 
animals  should  only  be  bought  from  a 
herd  that  is  known  to  be  healthy. 

Feeding  calves  with  mtlk.  buttermilk, 
or  whey  that  has  come  from  tuberculous 
cows.  A  farmer  may  have  a  healthy 
herd,  but  if  he  brings  home  skim  milk 
from  a  creamery  and  feeds  it  to  his 
calves  he  may  give  them  the  disease. 
Sack  milk  should  he  rendered  safe-  by 
boiling  or  pasteurizing  It. 

Showing  cattle  at  fairs  and  exhibi- 
l  ions  where  proper  care  Is  not  taken 
to  keep  out  diseased  stock  or  to  dis- 
infect the  stables. 

Shipping  animals  In  cars  that  have 
not  been  disinfected,  as  tnese  may  have 
recently  carried  diseased  cattle. 

Allowing  cattle  to  graze  with  diseased 
ones,  or  to  come  in  contact  with  them 
over  feni  es. 

When  tha  cattle  are  permitted  access 
to  small  ponds,  water  holes,  or  troughs, 
these  may  become  badly  contaminated 
with  infected  manure.  The  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  on  certain  ranges  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  in  part  to  infected 
water. 

Tuberculosis  develops  so  slnwlv  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  months  and  some- 
limes  years  before  any  symptom*  are 

shown. 


PAINT— BARN  and  ROOF— Highest  quality, 
$1.00  per  gal     Guaranteed  5  years.  Mllroy 
Works,   5J1   PalUndu  Ave,  Jersey  City,   N.  J. 


Wild  Pigeons  Reported 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  mention  was  made  of  the  pe- 
riodical reports  of  wild  or  passenger 
pigeons  being  seen.  Mrs.  Pearl  GaerteJ 
of  Carrols.  Wash.,  writes  as  follows: 

"Wild  pigeons  have  done  so  much 
ilamagp  to  grain  in  this  district  that  a 
State  law  has  been  p;issed  allowing 
them  to  be  killed  In  1925.  George  Oyster 
of  Kelso  will  confirm  this  statement.  I 
hear  them  from  dawn  till  dark  during 
the  summer  season,  as  they  nest  near 
here.  Have  also  eaten  some  of  the  birds. 
They  are  now  picking  berries,  within 
easy  gunshot  distance,  on  my  place." 

According  to  the  New  International 
Encyclopedia  and  other  standard  au- 
thorities, wild  pigeons  have  "totally  dis- 
i piieared."  the  last  one  dying  in  the 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens  in  1914. 
Reports  of  the  reappearance  of  these 
interesting  birds  are  perennial,  but  no 
specimens  have  been  identified  by  or- 
nithological experts. 

The  extermination  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  disgraceful  pages  In 
North  American  history.  Where  there 
were  literally  billions  of  tbem  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  not 
one  now  remains.  Flocks  of  them  used 
to  darken  the  sky,  one  drove  being  a 
mile  wide  and  150  miles  long. — O.  H.  B. 


Successful  Banner  Strawherries 

RH.  McNEISH  is  the  owner  of  a  white.    The  strawberries  are  gathered, 

picturesque      and      profitable  wit*   unusual  care.     Each  nu-nil  er  of 

•     quarter-acre  berry  ranch  one  thf-  family  is  paid  for  his  or  her  work 

mile  north  of  Van  Nuys  (Los  and    accurate   individual  accounts  are 

Angeles  County).    In  the  spring  of  1922  kept. 

the  ground  was  plowed  10  to  12  inches  A  "onus  is  paid  those  who  Dike  exep- 

tleep,  then  thoroughly  worked  until  dry.  tional  care  in  preparing  the  baskets  ,f 

The  soil  wsa  then  given  plenty  of  water  fruit    for,   market.     According   to  law. 

and  again  cultivated.  Chicken  manure  eat  n  of  strawberries  must  weigh 
was  used  as  a  fertilizer.     The  ground 

was    further    enriched    by    planting    a  ■ 

cover    crop    of    barley    and    melllotus  _ 

indica. 

Five  thousand  Banner  strawberry 
plants  were  set  out  last  January.  This 

variety  is  very  popular  in  Northern  Cal-  .  

Ifornla.  where  it  is  extensively  grown  for  4.  '*  ' 

market.     As  soon  as  the  plants  began  '* 

growing    dirt    was    raked   over  them.  esU  /ISsas-**.  \ 

When  they  had  grown  through  the  soil 

the  process  was  repeated.    This  caused  S^^^^B 

the    berries    to   grow    nil    a    little   ridire.  ^^saaaJaatfeftfc'' 

allowing  the  irrigation  trench  to  be  be- 

tween  the  rows  two  feat  apart. 

The  first  ripe  strawberries  made  their  i£k0& 

appearance  February  18,  a  month  from  ^j*^. 

the  time  of  planting.    Picking  began  on 

a  small  scale  in  March.     The  yield  in-  "ISJXflK^, 

creased  each  month,  as  follows:  e^^^ttssV^aai 

M*rch                              30  baskets  ZjtZ^W^KtfS 

April                             75  baskets  Vp<fk~* '  <4  V« 

  '  v3L 

  safsC."  '     aisaBaaaasssfis^  ,*»/*"" 

BANNER  BEST  VARIETY  U«>"  •       *      '  " 

v  . 

Mr.    MeNelsh   considers   the   Banner  W^*!*^'  'H^ah. 

strawberry   the                       variety   that  »VHsa«rlfS  t  saaaaaaaH'  aasssa.  * 

he  has  ever  grown.  It  is  less  acid  than 
most  varieties,  shows  exceptional  ci.lor 
after  canning  and  retains  its  original 

firmness.    It  is  a  good  keeper  If  picked  -  tf»^,^saaaH»fvl^l»,  't 

before  over-ripe.     Five   thousand  more  ^saaaaaaf!usf 

plants  will  be  set  out  in  .November.  TsaK^™      -'''S*"  1 

In    addition          the    strawherries.    a  Mhjk^  MB? 

large  number  of  blackberries,  dewberries  2?*sBa83    k  ' 

and  raspberries  are  successfully  grown  J>.^?VV  jfa* 

by   this    horticulturist.     All   vegetables  ^^fcj  *JmKLj? "  ' 

used  by  the  family  are  raised  on  the 

place.    Surplus  products  are  readily  sold  me  SSa^P^JT»53 1 

at  a  little  berry  store  operated  by  Mrs.  •SaSt^^j>^^ 

MeNelsh  in  front  of  their  home,  on  the  * 

roman,ersnaw^h/r.uJevar<1    'l^**'™,  of  McNeish  in  his  berry  patch. 

tomatoes     weighing     more     than  four 

wl1lch%nr,ica,earP,hf,"eq''r,ly  »t   least    12   ounces.     Many   from  thta 

which    indicates    the    richness    of    the  r.,n..h  wei»h  IB  ounces, 

soil  in  the  Van  Nuys  district  r  "  *        g°  1  «>unc*»- 

The  original  cost  of  the  MeNelsh  one  wai-i.'>s  war  ii\  issi't  rs 

and  a  quarter  acres  of  land  was  $1250.  WAGES  WAR  ON  INfc.Et.TH 

e,h!LPw''e  J>a,d  thre*  rarS  a*°'     The  .  '  Every  effort  is  made  to  destroy  the, 

vamJ   h  i      8    m°r^    ,j,an  .d"'""««    in  two  principal  fruit  pests,  red  spider  and 

value,  being  now  priced  at  S:1000.  apnis      Kor  tne  extermination   of  tha 

  first,  sulphur  is  placed  on  the  ground 

WATER  CHEAP  AND  PLENTY  near  the  plants,  but  not  on  them.  The 

sun's  heat  causes  the  sulphur  fumes  to 

Water  for  irrigation  costs  one  cent  generate   and   as   the   spider  breathe* 

per  inch.    Minimum  turn-on.  $3  worth.  "  through  his  pores  the  fumes  enter  them 

Cost  of  irrigationner  month.  16.  and  kill  him.     The  aphis  is  destroyed 

Mr.  McNeish  estimates  that  his  net  by  the  use  of  a  spray, 

teturn  from  strawberries  from  a  quar-  The  McNeish  family  consists  of  father, 

ter  acre  of  ground  totals  J:100  for  six  mother,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 

months.    Next  year,  if  all  goes  well,  he  The  eldest  of  the  children  is  IS  years 

figures    his     net     returns  from   10.000  of  age.    Nestling  among  climbing  vine* 

strawberry  plants  will  be  $1500.  and  flowers  in  the  center  of  the  ttar 

This  little  berry  farm  has  been  sys-  ranch    is    the    picturesque  bungalow 

tematically  laid  out  and  its  appearance  home,  which  shelters  one  of  the  most 

fa  attractive  and  neat.     It  is  substan-  progressive   families  In   the  Van  Nuys 

tially   fenced,   the  posts   being   painted  district. — J.  S  PEACH. 


More  About  Making  Rabbit  Fur  Garments 


By  ELLEN  S.  GREEN 

IN  a  former  article  I   gave  Instruc- . 
tlons  for  tanning  rabbit  skins.  Now 
the  Editor  has  asked  me  to  explain 
the  cutting  and  making  up  of  fur 
.  garments. 

If  you  have  tanned  your  skins  until 
they  are  very  soft,  sometimes  it  is  as 
well  to  block  the  skins  before  marking 
the  pattern.  Dip  a  piece  of  soft  rag  in 
a  little  warm  water,  rubbing  the  wet  rag 
all  over  the  hide  on  the  skin  side.  Con- 
tinue the  rubbing  until  the  hide  is  fairly 
wet.  Now  get  a  smooth  bo*ard  or  table 
and  tack  the  hide  on  this,  fur  side  down. 
Stretch  and  pull  into  shape,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  much  you  can  en- 
large the  hide. 

Leave  the  skin  on  the  board  until 
real  dry.  Then  you  are  ready  to  com- 
mence the  sewing.  Have  the  pattern  of 
whatever  you  intend  to  make  ready  to 
*  lay  out  on  ^he  skin  side  of  the  fur.  I 
always  keep  a  few  glass-nob  tacks  for 
this  purpose  to  pin  the  pattern,  so  tt 
does  not  move. 

Mark  all  around  the  edge  of  pattern 
with  a  pencil  and  be  most  particular 
that  all  parts  of  pattern  run  the  way  the 
fur  runs  (that  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  thing  for  a  beginner  to  re- 
member). . 

Take  a  safety  razor  and  cut  all  around 
the  pencil  marks,  never  laying  the  fur 
down  while  cutting,  as  that  ruins  the 
edge  of  your  fur.  Hold  it  up  and  cut. 
After  a  little  practice  this  will  become 
easy,  but  at  first  It  Is  tiresome  work. 

Place  the  edges  of  fur  together  and 
fasten  with  an  oversew  stitch,  taking 
the  stitches  fairly  deep.  I  always  ad- 
vise a  beginner  to  start  on  a  child's 
neckpiece,  or  something  else  not  very 
elaborate.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
one  gains  confidence  in  one's  ability  and 
branches  out  into  making  more  com- 
plicated garments. 

I  am  still  receiving  Inquiries  as  to 


which  rabbits  are  fur-bearing.  If  on*) 
stopped  to  think,  all  rabbits  are  fur- 
bearing,  but,  of  course,  some  furs  urs> 
deeper  and  better  for  garments  thaa 
others.  In  my  opinion.  American  Blus> 
is  the  rabbit  skin  par  excellence  for  ele- 
gant coats  and  the  more  e  la  bo  ruts 
women's  garments. 

In  a  leading  dry  goods  store ^ot  Eos 
Angeles  city  1  priced  an  American  Blue 
coat,  just  a  little,  short  garment,  mads 
of  25  or  30  skins.  The  price  was  SZZS. 
Another  similar  coat  was  marked  U'Ji. 
Now,  perhais,  you  will  listen  to  m* 
when  I  say.  save  your  rabbit  hlnes. 

Of  course,  the  big  city  stores  have  a 
great  deal  of  overhead  expense,  other- 
wise one  would  come  to  the  cunclustom 
that  some  one  was  trying  to  get  rich 
quick;  as  I  can  turn  out  a  real  smart 
coatee  with  many  more  skins  than  could 
have  been  used  in  either  of  those  I  saw 
for  less  than  one-third  the  first  pries 
named. 

I  have  made  auto  robes  out  of  all 
kinds  of  skins:  New  Zealand.  Flemish, 
Checkered  Giant,  Polish,  Black  Him- 
alayan, etc.  All  are  usable  as  long  as 
the  skins  are  mature  and  is  good  condi- 
tion. One  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
I  ever  made  and  sold  was  an  Amerioaa 
Checkered  Giant  auto  robe,  black  and 
white,  for  which  I  received  IBs.  It  was 
beautiful  enough  to  be  well  worth  ths 
money. 

What  one  woman  can  do  another  can. 
Utilizing  the  hides  in  your  rabbi  try  hi 
one  way  of  making  rabbit  growing  a 
sure  success.  If  I  can  help  with  furthsr 
suggestions  in  this  paper  I  shall  bs) 
glad  lo  do  so  at  any  time. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM    SECTION   OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Electrically  Operated  Farms 

Present  Advantages  and  Future  Possibilities  of  Per- 
forming Farm  Work  With  Electrical  Current 
Bv  O.  E.  BRADFUTE, 


President  A>nericnn   Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

NO  ONE  who  was  not  born  and 
reared  on  the  farm  can  realize 
what  it  means  to  the  farmer  and 
his  family  when  for  the  first  time 
he  presses  the  button  and  sees  his  home, 
l.-iun.  barns  and  yards  suddenly  spring 
troni  darkness  into  a  full  noonday  light 
and  the  activities  of  the  farm  take  on, 
as  it  were,  new  life. 

When  the  farmer's  wife  enjoys  the 
experience  of  the  electric  sweeper,  full 
electric  laundry  equipment  and  the 
eewing  machine  motor;  when  the  family 
has  the  experience  of  a  modern  bath- 
room and  a  convenient  kitchen  sink, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  under  pressure 
— these  things  alone  give  a  trial  of  elec- 
tricity which  a  user  never  will  be  will- 
ing to  surrender. 

This  simple  test  of  electricity  in  his 
home  awakens  in  the  farmer  deeper  in- 
terest in  electricity,  as  he  begins  to 
think  of  the  possibilities  of  this  invis- 
ible power  if  it  only  could  be  harnessed 
for  general  farm  purposes.  Naturally, 
what  first  comes  to  his  mind  are  souk 
of  those  tasks  that  were  so  irksome  to 
him  in  his  boyhood  days. 

He  remembers  very'  well  as  a  boy 
the  request  from  mother  for  a  fresh 
bucket  of  water  from  the  old  pump,  or 
a  moie  severe  command  from  father 
that  a  tank  full  of  water  for  the  live- 
stock be  furnished  by  his  manipulation 
of  that  same  pump  handle. 

DESTROYS  FARM  DRUDGERY 

He  has  not  forgotten  the  old  grind- 
stone, which  he  wearily  turned  while 
grandfather  sharpened  his  very  dull  ax. 
nor  does  he  forget  the  old  fanning  mill, 
the  cranking  of  which  became  so  irk- 
some to  hirn.  He  also  recalls  the  milk- 
ing machine  of  his^boyhood  days,  which 
was  nothing  but  himself,  now  being 
supplanted  by  modern  milking  ma- 
chinery, hitched  up  to  electric  current. 

He  thinks  of  the  old  'dash  churn, 
which  has  been  replaced  by  the  barrel 
churn,  to  which  electric  power  is  so 
easily  applied;  and  of  the  more  modern 
cream  separator,  to  which  a  regular 
electric  power  lends  so  much  efficiency. 

The  farmer  is  hoping  for  the  time 
when  by  pressing  other  buttons  he  can 
start  machinery  for  grinding  his  feed, 
unloading  grain  from  his  wagons  into 
the  bin  and  again  from  the  blrTfnto  the 
wagons;  motors  for  the  operation  of  his 
threshinK  machinery,  his  husking  ma- 
chines, his  silo  fillers,  woodsaws  and 
thousands  of  other  forms  of  stationary 
machinery  used  on  the  farm. 

Many  farms  should  be  equipped  with 
devices  for  recharging  batteries,  such 
as  are  used  in  autos.  trucks  and  radio 
equipment.  The  needs  of  refrigera- 
tion on  the  farm  are  as  important  as 
in  the  city.  Electricity  solves  that 
problem  much  easier  and  better  than 
the  old  fashioned  ice.  house. 

ELECTRICITY  SAVES  DAYLIGHT 
The  farmer  has  not  been  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  daylight  saving  program,  ' 
adopted  in  many  of  the  cities,  but  he 
ha<=  found  it  quite  profitable  to'lengthe.n 
the  daylight  activities  of  his  hens  and 
poultry  house  by  means  of  electricity, 
tor  this  results  in  an  increase  of  egg 
production.  Some  recent  discoveries  of 
the  effect  of  electric  light  on  plants 
may  also  lead  to  a  verv  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  electricity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  plant  growth. 

Larger  electric  power  plants  can  be 
used  by  farm  communities  to  operate 
•©operative  elevators,  cotton  gins  and 
other  kinds  of  machinery  for  handling 
farm  products.  In  the  arid  sections 
many  farm  irrigation  plants  are  oper- 
ated by  electric  motors. 

«.F:,rrnPrS  of  th,s  Penera*lon  mav  see 
the  day  when  electric  motor  tractors 
will  be  attached  to  their  plows,  cultiva- 
tors, reapimr  machinery  and  other  farm 
Implements,  for  the  operation  of  which 
It  only  will  be  necessary  to  press  the 
button  and  watch  the  machinery  go  into 
action. 

It  is  claimed  that  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery has  Increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  farmer  20  per  cent  in  the 
last  decade.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  similar  Increase  In  efficiency 
in  the  next  decade  and.  no  doubt  elec- 
tricity will  play  an  Important  part  In 
accomplishing  that  result. 

ELECTRIC  FERTILIZERS 

Experiments  have  proven  the  ability 
«  large  electrical  plants  to  make  fer- 
tilisers at  a  very  much  lower  cost  than 
farmers  now  are  paying.  To  produce 
abundant  and  cheap  fertilizer  means 
much,  not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to 
■U I  the  people  of  the  Nation,  for  the 
fertility  of  America's  soil  is  the  basis 
•    °ur  national  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

Ood  has  equipped  America  with  many 
fine  rivers  and  streams,  well  scattered 
»*er  the  entire  country.  He  must  have 
had  in  mind  the  electrical  age  and 
mirel\  Intended  that  we  should  harness 


that  great  power  now  going  to  waste 
and  wisely  distribute  it  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

Farmers,  along  with  many  other  peo- 
ple, deny  the  right  of  a  few  persons- to 
pre-empt  water  power  rights  for  -their 
own  individual  and  selfish  use.  Surely 
the  puulic  is  not  willing  to  make  a  gilt 
of  this  great  power  to  any  individual  or 
group  of  persons  and  then  pay  interest 
Oh  the  value  of  that  gift  for  all  lime  to 
come. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend that  there  be  some  general 
plan  adopted  simitar  to  the  t-ord  plan  of 
amortization  as  proposea  in  connection 
with  the  Muscle  Shoals  proposition. 
The  people  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
for  equipment  that  will  transform  water 
power  to  electrical  power,  but  tney  are 
not  willing  to  pay  for  the  water  power 
Itself  which  God  has  given  to  the.  whole 
people. 


Garbutt's  Orchards 

(Continued  from  P.aye  2) 
times  putting  on  more  size  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  tuan  Uuniifj  the 
first  five.  1  believe  they  should  be 
planted  at  least  SO  feet  apart.  After 
thej  begin  to  develop,  it  doeo  not  take 
lliem  long  to  interlace,  if  planted  too 
close." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  product- 
of  ttie  Garbutt  ranch  is  the  Chinese 
"jujube,"  of  which  two  principal  vari- 
eties were  tested  originally  ai  .  i,e  Cmco 
1'iant  Introduction  Gardens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  oi  .^..cauurt. 

Garbutt  has  more  than  llhj  bearing 
trees  or  "bushes/'  as  they  rnignt  more 
properly  be  termed,  judging  from  their 
appearance.  He  has  not  pruned  them 
and  they  have  attained  a  height  of  15 
feet  or  more,  bearing  tremendous  crops 
every  year.  He  has  the  two  varieties 
recommended  by  the  Chico  Experiment 
Farm — the  "226-84."  which  Is  of  better 
quality,  and  the  "22ti-Xti,"  w  hich  is  more 
prolific.  The  only  planting  exceeding 
this  in  size  is  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Mills  Orchard  Company,  Hamilton  City, 
numbering  GOO  trees. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  marketing  prob- 
lem, I  believe  the  jujube  could  be  made 
one  of  California's  most  profitable  prod- 
ucts," says  Garbutt.  "But  at  present 
the  production  is  so  limited  that  we  who 
have  a  few  trees  find  some  difficulty 
in  placing  our  fruit.  However,  I  be- 
lieve when  some  of  the  confectionery 
companies  and  wholesale  produce  men 
learn  of  the  delicious  and  valuable  qual- 
ities of  the  jujube,  the  demand  will  ex- 
ceed the  supply.  Few  city  consumers 
know  anything  about  them." 

JUJUBES   ARE  DELICIOUS 

.  The  fruit  is  delicious  when  simply 
cured  on  the  tree,  having  a  flavor  which 
may  be  described  as  a  mixture  of  the 
date  with  molasses.  One  variety  has  a 
sugar  content  of  65  per  cent,  and  may 
be  candied  simply  by  soaking  or  boiling 
th  water,  in  which  a  small  amount  of 
sugar  has  been  dissolved. 

The  principal  problem  remaining  to 
be  solved  is  that  of  softening  or  break- 
ing the  tough  skin.  Dipping  in  lye, 
pricking  and  other  methods  have  been 
tried  without  much  success.  Candy 
manufacturers  assert  if  some,  method 
can  be  found  to  accomplish  this  result, 
they  can  use  large  quantities  of  jujubes 
for  making  fancy  confections.  Already 
it  has  been  learned  that  storage  for  sev- 
eral months  softens  the  tough  skin  to 
some  extent. 

Heretofore  Mr.  Garbutt  has  disposed 
of  most  of  his  jujubes  to  neighbors,  who 
gladly  paid  as  much  as  50  cents  a  pound 
for  them.  Children  especially  seem  to 
be  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  which  may  be 
eaten  like  a  date.  The  skin  is  red  and 
the  stone  is  about  like  that  of  the  date. 
The  fruit  has  a  noticeable  laxative  ef- 
fect, similar  to  the  prune.  The  Garbutt 
youngsters  make  frequent  trips  to  the 
shed  where  the  remainder  of  last  year's 
crop  is  stored — a  fact  which  may  ac- 
count, in  part,  for  their  excellent  health. 

SYRUP  PROVES-  VALUABLE 

Mrs.  Garbutt,  in  processing  the  fruit, 
made  an  interesting  discovery.  The 
syrup  left  after  boiling  was  fouud  to 
have  the  color  and  flavor  of  maple.  In 
fact,  it  was  learned  that  this  maple  fla- 
vor could  be  imparted  to  corn,  sugar 
and  other  syrups  simply  by  adding  a 
little  of  the  jujube  liquor.  Hence  a  val- 
uable by-product  was  found  which  also 
■prang  into  instant  popularity  among 
the  neighbors. 

"The  jujube  is  very  easy  to  grow  in 
this  locality,"  says  Garbutt.  "The  trees 
may  be  set  15  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
seem  to  thrive  even  when  neglected.  In 
fact  they  will  grow  without  irrigation 
or  "cultivation  here,  and  so  far  have 
been  _£ree  from  pests  and  diseases. 

"Five-year-old  trees  will  yield  sixty 
pounds  of  fruit  or  more,  and  it  ripens 


in  October,  at  a  convenient  time  for  har- 
vesting. One  advantage  is  that  the 
fruit  may  be  left  on  the  ground  -several 
days  until  convenient  to  pick,  a  little 
rain  apparently  di.i,,g  it  no  harm." 

"The,  jujube,  then,  must  be  about  the 
most  piniitaiile  thing  on  the  ranch,''  we 
suggested. 

CAPRIFIG  MAKES  MONEY 

"No:  I'll  show  you  my  most  profitable 
tree."  said  Garbutt,  leading  us  in  a  gia.it 
fig.  "This  is  a  caprifig."  he  said,  "and 
the  demand  for  its  fruit  exceeds  the 
supply — at  1  cent  each." 

But,  after  all,  these  are  only  "  side 
lines  which  help  to  make  ranch  life 
more  interesting. 

The  prunes  are  the  real  "money  crop." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garbutt  are  graduates 
of  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and 
find  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  their 
California  farm  as  a  place  to  apply  their 
scientific  knowledge.  But  most  of  all 
do  they  appreciate  ranch  life  as  best 
and  most  healthful  for  a  growing  fam- 
ily. 

"I  was  a  traveling  salesman  for  years," 
relates  Garbutt..  "1  dread  to  think  of 
w  here  I  would  have,  been  had  I  stayed  in 
that  business,  with  this  fine  family 
growing  up,  and  my  work  making  it 
impossible  for  me  to  be  with  them. 
After  all.  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life 
is  found  in  children,  and  if  one  cannot 
spend  any  time  with  them,  what  else 
matters?  We  are  working  hard  and 
denying  ourselves  some  pleasures,  it  is 
true,  hut  we  are  building  up  a  valuable, 
producing  property  which  we  hope  not 
only  will  make  it  possible  to  educate 
our  children,  but  eventually  make  us  in- 
dependent as  well. 

"Would  I  halve  been  better  off  as  a 
traveling  salesman?  Could  I  have  saved 
anything  for  a  rainy  day?  Would  life 
for  all  of  us  have' been  as  much  worth 
living?" 

And  as  one — father,  mother,  the  five 
little  (iarbutts  and  even  grandmother, 
answered  unanimously.  No!" 


Pollination  Points 

(Continued  from  Pnpe  .1 J  \ 
in  similar  fashion,  is  not  able  to  set  a 
full  crop  of  fruit.  The  few  fruits  set 
now  and  then  are  accounted  for  by  the 
occasional  overlapping  of  the  blooming 
time  of  a  few  stray  flowers,  wh  en  oc- 
curs more  often  near  the  coast  or  in 
protected,  cool,  foggy  weather. 

Fortunately  some  other  varieties,  such 
as  .he  Dickinson,  the  flower  of  which 
open  in  reverse  fashion,  are  able  fully 
to  pollinate  the  Fuerte.  Dr.  St-.ut  sug- 
gests that  the  largest  crops  of  Fuerte 
will  be  secured  by  top  buddfng  and 
growing  one  limb  of  Dickinson  in  each 
Fuerte  tree.  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  Fuerte.  being  resistent  to  frost,  is 
grown  in  many  places  which  are  too 
cold  for  Dickinson,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  await  the  further  progress  'of 
these  studies  in  the  hope  that  some 
hardy  variety  may  be  found  which  may 
prove  a  suitable  mate  for  Fuerte  when 
grown  in  frosty  places. 

TAFT    TROUBLES  EXPLAINED 

The  Tart  variety  is  a  very  fine  fruit 
whiclx-was  much  planted  in  the  early 
days  of  the  industry.  It  has  proved 
•  very  disappointing  and  has  not  fruited 
except  in  a  few-  places,  it  is  now  known 
that  the  trouble  is  lack  of  pollination, 
but  so  far  no  variety  has  been  found 
which  will  mate  with  Taft.  On  account 
of  the  fact  that  some  Taft  trees  do 
fruit    well,    it   is   confidently  expected 


that  suitable  mates  will  b"  found  during 
another  season's  investigations. 

Pollination  of  the  avocado  is  not  ac- 
complished by  wind  but  is  brought 
about  almost  entirely  by  bees  and  it  is 
important  that  a  plentiful  supply  of 
bees  lv  nfar  a:  hand  during  the  avocado 
blooming  season. 

Dr.  Stout's  work  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  cross- pollrhal ion  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
seeding  varieties  for  any  avocado 
p  a  iting.  But  pollination  is  not  every- 
th.i!^.  as  a  full  crop  may  be  set  and 
then  largely  shed  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth  if  careful  attention  is  not 
given  to  prepare  irrigation  and  culti- 
vation. 


Bee  Doctor  Cures 

AX  apiary  of  more  than  300  colonies, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
county  inspec  or  and  ordered  cleaned 
up  within  ten  days  on  penalty  of  being 
destroyed  by  burning,  rec  ently  came  into 
possession  of  an  experienced  young  bee- 
keeper. 

This  was  a  very  aggravated  case  of 
American  foul-brood  and  called  for  im- 
mediate and  promptly  effective  treat- 
ment. Every  colony  in  the  yard  was 
more  or  less  affected. 

With  two  experienced  assistants,  the 
owner  removed  all  combs  from  the  hives 
and  the  honey  was  extracted,  the  combs 
being  immediately  thrown  into  a  cal- 
dron and  rendered  into  "wax. 

The  honey  then  was  diluted  slightly 
with  water  and  boiled  for  one  hour,  until 
the  color  of  dark  molasses.  Sheets  of 
foundation  in  new  frames  bad  been  pro- 
vided for  each  colony.  When  cooled, 
the  honey  wa-s  diluted  with  water  50-50 
and  fed  back  to  the  colonies. 

They  drew  out  the  foundation  finely 
and  stored  the  surplus.  Brood-rearing 
started  at  once  and  the  colonies  were 
soon  in  thrifty  condition. 

This  was  about  June  1,  and  no  recur- 
rence of  the  disease,  so  far,  has  ap- 
peared. Some  honey  was  being  gathered 
at  the  time  and  conditions  were  favor- 
able for  doing  the  work  without  inciting 
robbing,  which  is  the  great  draw  back  In 
such  operations. 


PUMP  WITH  TRACTOR  OR  MOTOR? 

F.  H.  Steigler  of  Livermore  found  by 
comparative  tests  that  it  cost  only  $* 
an  hour  to  operate  an  irrigation  pump 
w  ith  an  electric  motor,  w  hile  $4..">0    •,  aa 

the  expense  when  a  tractor  was  us?d>-  ". 


Have  Fenner  Build 
Your  Home 

The  Fenner  way  o!  building  insures  a 
better  home  —  at  less  cost.  Factory 
cutting  eliminates  w^st« 
and  lessens  labor  costs* 
Only  the  best  of  materials 
used.  You  get  the  service 
of  expert  architects, 
draftsmen  and  mlllmen. 
Write  for  portfolios  of 
Fenner  Homes  and 
Plans. 

FENNER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  R«318  * 
Portland.  Orr  tfon  3 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  b  g  wages 

the  only  sure  way  to  earn  more  money  and  jtel  ahead  faster 
is  by  more  train inu — TKAIXIXO  COUNTS  your  earning 
power  depends  upon  what  yen  know  anil  what  you  can  do — 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  In  many  lines-  «uto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  bonds,  miuhinisls,  rsn-  iatoi  h, 
architect  ill's!  draftsmen,  electricians,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanics! and  civil  engineers  are  in  Ms  demand  at  Till'  wanes 
— lleald's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  ol  other  men — 
thev  can  raise  voiirs.  What  you  must  have  is  TKAINIXll. 
Ton  can  emu  hoard  ami  roora-^practical  courses —  actual 
'shop  wink,  fine  Instructors,  honest  service,  fab  dealing. 
Write  to  day  for  Fit  EE  catalog.  "Win  advancement  and 
earn  more  money*  / 
HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  AND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
largest  trade  nnd  engineering  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     IjQO  to  2000  men  trained  every  year. 


*f x        "\  The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

Sll'KKIOK  KXUI.1MI  LKt.HOUNW — l.NTKIi  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 

The   World's  Best 

Write  for  muting  list   ami  leiirn  why. 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 
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From  Public  Service  to  Suburban  Orcharding 

John  P.  Clum,  72  Years  Young,  Finds  Orchard  and  Garden  Work  the 
Most  Interesting  and  Absorbing  of  All  Occupations 


0    H.  BARNHILL 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

Amilnlant   lUHUrr  u[  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

AFTER  fifty  years  of  office  hold- 
ing, public  B]  making  and  traveling 
from     Mexico     to     Alaska  and 
Washington  to  Hawaii,  how  could 
a  man  he  content  to  live  in  the  country 
and  devote  all  his  time  to  orchard  and 
garden  work? 

John  P.  Clum. 
Arizona  Indian 
agent,  Alaska 
postma  s  t  e  r  a  nd 
American  lectur- 
er, considered  the 
question  a  mo- 
ment, leaning  on 
a  hoe  and  wiping 
his  perspiring 
brow. 

"Why  not?"  ha 
countered.  "I've 
'seen  America 
first'  and  been 
before  the  public 
for  half  a  cen- 
tury. They  say  a 
change  of  occupation  is  rest'  and  this 
Tvork  is  different  from  anything  I've 
ever  done  before.  What  could  be.  more 
interesting  than  to  eo-operate  with  Na- 
ture in  producing  beautiful  flowers  and 
fruit?" 

Cultivating,  irrigating  and  other  rou- 
tine operations  of  orcharding  are  not 
considered  especially  attractive,  but  the 
solving  of  horticultural  problems,  such 
as  the  control  of  tree  diseases  and  the 
building  up  of  soil  fertility,  are  found 
full  of  absorbing  interest.  Mr.  Clum 
is  growing  a  cover  crop  of  cowpeas  in 
his  eight-acre  orange  orchard  near  San 
Dimas  and  carefully  watches  and  treats 
every  insect  pest  and  fungus  disease 
that  appears,  following  expert  advice 
emanating  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
farm  adviser's  office. 

DEVELOPMENT  WORK  INTERESTS 

Development  work,  however,  is  what 
most  interests  the  veteran  fruit  grower. 
All  his  long  and  useful  life  has  been 
devoted  to  constructive  industry,  which 
for  him  still  possesses  a  strong  appeal. 
When,  a  year  ago,  he  acquired  his  or- 
chard home,  it  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
attractive places  imaginable.  It  be- 
longed to  a  non-resident  owner,  who 
kept  the  trees  in  fairly  good  shape,  but 
rented  the.  house  and  surrounding 
grounds,  which  were  sadly  neglected. 

"It  was  the  possibilities  of  the  plnce 
that  appealed  to  me,"  explained  .Mr. 
Clum.  "There  is  a  wonderful  view  of 
the  mountains.  eHpecially  of  Mt.  San 
Antonio — please  don't  call  it  'Old  Baldy." 
In  order  to  get  a  good  lookout  I  had  to 
trim  off  a  good  many  lower  limbs  from 
the  eucalyptus  grove  and  dig  up  a  few 
orange  trees,  but  the  reward  was  worth 
the  cost.  Most  of  my  life  I've  lived  in 
sight  of  grout  mountain  peaks  and  would 
feel  lost  without  them. 

"We  call  our  shade  trees  the  'Great 
Forest'  and  the  barranca  nearby  the 
•Royal  Gorge,'"  smilingly  explained  Clum. 
"I  believe  in  making  the  most  of  every- 
thing. We  give  our  kittens  the  most  in- 
teresting and  unusual  names  we  can 
find  and  are  wondering  which  will  de- 
velop into  the  best  huxiter.  A  cat  really 
is  an  important  oierrard  adjunct,  pro- 
tecting the  trees  from  a  great  pest,  the 
pocket  gopher." 

While  the  dry  wash  occupies  valuable 
space,    Clum    does    not    begrudge  the 


room,  because  of  the  scenic  setting 
which  it  gives  the  place.  "I'd  never  be 
content  to  live  in  a  level  orchard,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,"  he  explained.  "I'm 
something  like  the  Plains  Indian,  who 
didn't  like  a  wooded  country,  because 
the  only  direction  he  could  see  was 
stiaight  up." 

The  barranca,  however,  is  to  be  made 
to  pay  for  itself  in  dollars  and  cents, 
as  well  as  sentimental  inspiration. 
Waste  water  from  neighboring  irrigated 
orchards  runs  through  the  Clum  place. 

"I've  lived  so  long  in  a  desert  country 
that  it  hurts  me  to  see  water  going  to 
waste,"  he  declared,  leading  the  way  to 
a  miniature  dam  which  he  had  thrown 
across  the  gulch.  "With  this  small  tur- 
bine pump  we  expect  to  save  15  to  20 
inches  of  water — I  dare  any  of  it  to  get 
past  us  now." 

An  old  barn  was  torn  down  and  an 
unprofitable  power  pump  nearby  dis- 
mantled. These  are  located  on  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  land  which  was  mostly 
planted  to  young  orange  trees.  Part  of 
the  middle  spaces  were  seeded  to  alfalfa, 
which  furnishes  green  feed  for  the 
chickens  and  promises  soon  to  supply 
nitrogenous    humus    for    the  orchard. 


shrubs  and  flowers  were  planted  in 
strategic  positions  and  it  doesn't  take  a 
strong  imagination  to  visualize  the 
bower  of  beauty  which  the  Clum  or- 
chard home  soon  will  become.  Wild 
flowers  even  were  plan(ed  along  the 
right-of-way  of  the  railroad  which  runs 
In  front  of  the  property. 

The.  house  has  been  repainted  and  re- 
modeled. An  especially  attractive  feat- 
ure is  the  two  big  screened-in  porches. 
As  we  sat  in  one  of  these,  looking  out 
over  fruitful  orchards  to  the  mountains 
beyond,  a  Santa  Fe  express  train  rushed 
by.  Mr.  Clum  was  asked  if  the  passing 
trains  didn't  annoy  him. 

"Not  at  all."  he  replied.  "It  makes  me 
happy  when  I  think  I  don't  have  to 
catch  one  of  them  —  I've  traveled  so 
much. 

TRADES  YOUNG  DATE  ORCHARD 

"How  did  I  come  to  get  this  place?" 
repeating  another  question.  "I  traded 
for  it  a  young  date  orchard  In  the 
Coachella  Valley.  It  was  too  hot  there 
for  me  and  too  cold  here  for  the  man 
with  whom  I  traded — he  lost  a  crop  by 
freezing. 

"I  began  orchard  work  in  1915,  plant- 


Mr.  Clvm  and  his  new  California  home. 


Vegetables,  grapevines  and  miscella- 
neous fruit  trees  were  planted  in  the 
unoccupied  space. 

UTILIZES  DRAINAGE  WATER 

Finding,  upon  investigation,  that  two 
inches  of  waste  watpr  from  an  adjoin- 
ing orchard  was  flowing  through  an 
underground  pipe  across  this,  tract  10 
days  out  of  each  month  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  Clum  put  in  a  shut-off  at  the 
upper  end  and  now  has  plenty  of  free 
water  for  the  alfalfa,  vegetables  and 
young  trees.  The  old  well  is  to  be 
cleaned  out  and  tests  made  to  determine 
how  much  water  it  will  yield. 

Vast  quantities  of  brush  and  rubbish 
were  removed,  bringing  order  and  neat- 
ness out  of  what  was  rapidly  becoming 
a    howling    wilderness.      Many  vines. 


liepajr}burFence]foTi> 
withBed Top  Steel  Posts 


I  Save  You  Time  and  Money 

Repair  your  fence  for  the  last  time.  Replace  old  rotten  wood 
posts  with  strong,  sturdy  Red  Top  Steel  Po.ts.  Make  your 
fence  permanent — and  better  looking.  Red  Tops  save  time, 
money  and  labor — you  can  drive  200  to  400  in  a  day.  Just 
drive  Red  Top  Po<tt.  down  v-ilh  a  aled^e — the  patented  trian- 
gular anchor  locks  tltcni  in  tee  sub  soil  like  a  rock.  No  holes 
to  dig — no  heavy  posts  to  lug — no  S'-Uing — no  tamping. 

When  yoti  build  a  new  fence,  always  use  Red  Top  Steel 
Posts — nothing  to   rot,  hur*l_  Q'  break. 

Write  today  far  my  FREE  Catalog — 24  pages  of  inter- 
eating  fencing  facts;   full  information  about  my  complete 
line  of  Red  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
and  Fencing  for  Every  r  arm  Pur- 
pose.    Tells    how    I    can    save  you 
money  on  your  fencing. 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  l»c 


Dtpt,  W1"    432  Pacific  Ho. 

Los  AagcUs,  C»l. 


see  Bldf. 


Ing  Deglett  Noor  date  offshoots,  which 
the  Government  imported  from  Egypt. 
The  war  prevented  further  Importations, 
which  put  a  stop  to  planting  this  va- 
riety. Our  young  trees  are  now  produc- 
ing many  offshoots,  with  which  the  re- 
mainder of  our  10-acre  tract  is  being 
set." 

While  Mrs.  Clum  prepared  an  appe- 
tizing lunch  on  the  airy  porch,  her  hus- 
band'related  some  of  the  interesting  in- 
cidents in  his  eventful  life.  Graduating 
at  an  early  age  from  a  New  York  col- 
lege, he  helped  organize  the  weather  bu- 
reau at  Washington.  While  in  the  serv- 
ice at  Tucson  and  but  22  years  of  age 
he  waS'Placed  in  charge  of  a  blood- 
thirsty band  of  wild  Apache  Indians  at 
San  Carlos,  where  the  river,  of  that 
name  empties  Into  the  Gila. 

Native  police  were  appointed  and  the 
rclskins  organized  upon  the  basis  of 
self-government.  So  successful  was  his 
work  as  Indian  agent  that  during  his 
four  years  of  office  the  inhabitants  of 
four  other  reservations  were  moved  to 
Sin  Carlos.  th,e  population  of  which  in- 
creased In  that  time  from  800  to  5000. 
Although  the  Government  was  saved 
at  proximately  $100,000  by  this  concen- 
tration. Clum's  salary  remained  the 
same,  $1500  a  year. 

INTERESTING  EARLY  EXPERIENCE 

Tracking  adequate  support  from  the 
Government  and  having  his  work  con- 
tinually hampered  by  the  white  settlers 
and  soldiers — the  latter  having  at  that 
time  no  other  opportunity  of  winning 
military  honors  and  promotion  than  by 
lighting  Indians — Clum  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  began  publishing  the  Tomb- 
stone Epitaph,  being  at  one  time  mayor, 
postmaster  and  editor  in  that  town. 

Having  the  misfortune  at  this  time  to 
lose  his  wife,  Clum  endeavored  to  drown 
his  grief  In  work,  which  resulted  in 
nervous  prostration,  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  In  the  '80s  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at 
San  Bernardino. 

In  '89,  after  the  collapse  of  an  orange 
boom.  Clum  went  to  Washington  to  at- 
tend the  inauguration  of  President  Har- 
rison, taking  along  12  boxes  of  naval 
oranges.  This  variety  of  fruit  had  been 
grown  in  the  United  States  only  a  few 
years   and   had   not   yet   been  shipped 


farther-east  than  St.  Louts  and  Chi 

The    Washingtonians    were  so 
prised  and  delighted  with  the  new 
fornia  fruit  that  the  next  year  I 
went  to  New  York  with  a  citrus  exhi 
which  has  probably  never  been  equal 
Two  dozen  trees,  each  bearing  40  to 
oranges,  were  transported  to  the 
tropolis  and  exhibited  in  the  dead 
winter  to  thousands  of  curious  and 
tonished  Easterners.    Before  digging 
large  box  was  sunk  around  each  tr 
leaving  the  roots  undisturbed  In  th 
native  soil. 

An  immense  quantity  of  fresh  and  drt 
fruit,  wine,  brandy,  olive  oil  and  nun 
berless  other  California  products  we 
also  exhibited.  Including  a  giant  cac 
2»  feet  high  and  weighing  1800  pour 
The  Santa  Fe  railroad  transported  t" 
exhibit  free  of  charge.  The  result  w 
the  revival  of  the  orange  boom,  whi 
still  is  making  a  loud  and  agreeab 
noise  In  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

In  '76  Mr.  Clum  had  gone  to  the  CeO'i 
tennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  with 
another  and  very  different  exhibit — Zf 
wild  Apache  Indians.  Exhibitions  were, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  move  some  outlying  tribes  to  the  San 
Carlos  reservation.  The  Custer  mas- 
sacre was  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind 
and  the  blood  curdling  yells  of  half 
naked  redskins,  brandishing  toma- 
hawks almost  scared  the  life  out  of 
some  Eastern  audiences. 

SPENDS  DECADE  IN  ALASKA 

Did  space  permit  something  would  he 
told  of  the  10  years  which  Clum  spent 
in  the  postal  service  in  Alaska  and  of 
his  work  on  the  lecture  platform,  where 
he  eloquently  described  the  wonders  of 
the  West,  far  North  and  Sunny  South- 
land. Part  of  the  time  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  part 
of  the  time  by  the  Government,  the  lat- 
ter paying  for  National  Park  lectures. 
This  latter  work  was  not  discontinued 
until  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clum  is  president  of  the  Open 
Forum,  a  local  organization  which  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  current  issues.  "San 
Dimas  people  are  the  best  I  have  ever 
known."  he  declares.  "They  are  friendly 
and  interested  in  newcomers,  but  not 
bothersome,  and  are  a  very  superior 
class.  Often  I  am  asked  to  play  golf, 
attend  lodge  meetings  and  do  other  sim- 
ilar things,  but  I  find  orchard  and  gar- 
den work  much  more  interesting  and 
enjoyable." 


Likes  Hubam  Clover 

lyff     M.    WINSLOW,    Riverside  Farm 

•■•  Adviser,  thus  describes  a  spring 
cover  crop  of  Hubam  clover  grown  by 
John  Gobruegge  in  a  citrus  orchard: 

"The  Hubam  was  planted  the  first  of 
April  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  Wnter  was  applied  to  the 
grove  every  fifteen  "  days,  giving  ap- 
proximately four  Inches  per  acre.  This 
was  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil 
in  the  root  zone  reasonably  moist  at 
all  times,  secure  maximum  growth  of 
the  cover  crop  and  maintain  the  trees 
in  good  condition. 

"The  trees  are  about  30  years  old  and 
are  planted  In  a  loam  soil.  The  cover 
crop  was  disced  under  the  last  of  June. 
At  that  time  it  stood  4  4  to  6  feet  high 
and  had  roots  18  inches  to  over  two  feet 
in  length.  Undoubtedly  the  deep  pene- 
tratlop  of  the  roots  would  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  opening  up  the  sub- 
soil, something  that  the  turning  under 
of  the  top  growth  would  not  do. 

"Mr.  Gobruegge  also  grew  a  plot  of 
melilotus  alba,  hut  it  did  not  make 
nearly  as  good  a  growth  as  the  Hubam. 
He  considers  Hubam  a  very  promising 
spring  cover  crop." 


Self-Sprouting  Grain 

INSTEAD  of  sprouting  grain  for 
chicken  feed  in  the  usual  manner, 
barley  is  thickly  drilled  in  the  poultry 
yards,  on  the  Richardson  egg  farms. 
A  one-horse  disc  drill  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  seeding  is  begun  late  la 
the  summer  and  successive  crops  sown 
until  the  following  spring. 

Until  the  fall  rains  begin,  light  irriga- 
tion moistens  the  sandy  soil  sufficiently 
to  make  possible  a  good  job  of  drilling. 
A  much  larger  amount  of  grain  is  used 
than  where  It  is  sown  for  a  crop. 

"The  hens  are  kept  out  of  the  yard 
until  the  grain  Is  out  of  the  ground  a 
couple  of  Inches."  explains  one  of  the 
ranch  superintendents.  "Then  they  are 
turned  Into  the  tender  sprouts  and  yeu 
should  see  the  biddies  scratch  and  eatl 
This  not  only  is  the  easiest  way  to 
sprout  grain,  but  it  forces  the  birds  to 
take  natural  and  beneficial  exercise. 
Besides,  It  cleans  and  sweetens  the 
soil." 


EAST  ABANDONS  FARMS 
During  the  1*10-20  decade.  1.C8&.04M 
acres  of  cultivated  land  In  New  York 
was  abandoned;  Pennsylvania,  81S,- 
000:  Illinois.  753.000,  Iowa.  (I4.00«| 
North  Carolina,  I  I  00a.  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  retrograde 
movement  of  agriculture  In  the  Bast, 
millions  of  acres  ot  virgin  soil  In  the 
Pacific  West  was  brought  Into  culti- 
vation during  the  same  period. 


At  Fair  oaks,  near  Sacramento,  tHis 
restfvl  rural  home  lends  beauty  to 
the  landscape.  The  graveled  road- 
ways add  much  to  the  picture. 


In  contrast  to  more  elaborate  houses 
is  this  "garage  home"  of  a  colonist. 
Some  day  it  will  shelter  the  car  in- 
stead of  the  family. 


In  the  hot  interior  valleys,  nothing 
helps  as  much  as  vines  to  make 
home  more  livable  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  A  perennial  arbor  of 
deciduous  plants  is  ideal  where 
winter  sunshine  is  desired. 


The  little  white  bungalow  is  ac- 
centuated by  a  background  of 
green  foliage.  When  the  owner 
has  completed  his  planting  of 
lawns  and  shrubbery,  this  "little 
gem"  will  have  aesthetic  value  far 
in  excess  of  its  modest  cost. 


How  well  the  California  suburbanite  can  emulate  the  Oriental  or  tropical  atmosphere 
is  shown  by  this  unique  home  place  near  Azusa  (Los  Angeles  County).  It  is  a  veritable 

botanical  garden. 


Three  Dollars  Each  for  Peaches — In  1854 


By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

Contributiny  Editor  Orchard  and  Farm 

HE  peach  tree  has  followed 
civilization  around  the  world, 
and,  like  so  many  things.  In- 
cluding; man,  the  peach  has 
found  its  most  favorable 
home  here  In  Callfornln. 

ft  was  not  the  rosy,  thlck,-' 
meated,  luscious  fruit  with  a 
tiny  pit  which  the  Chinese 
boy  of  centuries  ago  knocked  off  the 
tree  in  his  father's  back  yard,  but  a 
small  fruit  which  was  mostly  pit  and 
skin,  the  sort  we  get  today  out  on  a 
dry.  neglected  farm,  shriveled  In  the 
sun. 

The  ancestor  of  California  peaches 
was  present  on  many  an  historic  occa- 
sion. Doubtless  Confucius  mused  In  the 
shade  of  the  peach  tree  and  certain  it 
was  that  Xynophon,  with  his  10,000. 
gathered  peaches  on  the  famous  inarch 
through  Persia.  The  peach  arrived  in 
the  United  States  via  Europe,  hnviiiK 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  from  Persia,  and 
made  Its  way  to  the  northern  nations. 

A  REAL  CASH  CROP 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia the  peach  was  present  There  is 
the  story  of  a  tree  at  Colomn,  where 
Marshall  made  his  world-exciting  find, 
that  in  1854  bore  450  peaches  which  sold 
for  $3  each,  or  $1350  for  the  crop  of  one 
tree;  the  peach  then  vied  with  gold  for 
favor! 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  realty 
enthusiasts  of  peach  boom  days  had  this 
tree  In  mind  when  they  intimated  to 
Easterners  the  prospective  fortunes  in 
California  peaches.  While  every  branch 
of  California's  famous  fruit  industry 
has  its  drawbacks  and  advantages,  the 
writer  must  say  that  peach  growing  has 
an  extraordinary  appeal.  Of  course,  the 
proper  location  must  be  chosen;  that  Is 
but  good  sense. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  arguments 
for  peach  growing  as  a  business  is  the 
fact  that  It  is  a  three-outlet  crop.  One 
can  ship  peaches  to  Eastern  marketi 
or  local  markets;  sell  them  to  the  can- 
nery or  dry  them.  Now  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  grower  of  any  given  va- 
riety has  that  choice,  for  he  must  de- 
cide before  he  plants  his  orchard  Just 
which  outlet  to  seek.  Certain  varieties 
arc  more  desirable  for  shipping,  others 
for  drying  and  others  for  canning. 

The  most  startling  peach  story  I  have 
heard  is  that  of  Miss  Lanle  Wilbur  of 
Yuba  City,  Sutter  County.  About  three 
years  ago  she  entered  the  Farm  Bureau 
peach  contest  and  won  on'  yield  and 
quality,  with  an  average  yield  of  twenty 
tons  of  peaches  to  the  acre  for  ten  acres 
of  Phillips  clings.  This  remarkable  yield 
was  the  reward  for  liberal  fertilization, 
careful  pruning,  the  selection  of  good 
trees  for  planting  and  general  good 
care  At  the  time  canning  clings  were 
bringing  about  1100  a  ton  and  the  gross 
return  from  this  orchard,  of  course,  was 
fabulous. 

There  are  about  sixty  commercial  va- 
rieties of  peaches  grown  In  California, 
although  progressive  growers  and  nur- 
serymen are  trying  right  along  to  re- 
duce the  selection  to  a  smaller  number 
of  approved  marketing  quality. 

The  Industry  is  widespread  in  the 
State,  although  most  of  the  leading 
peach  growing  counties  are  either  in 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  valleys  or 
adjacent  foothills.  Fresno  County  Is 
first  In  total  number  of  bearing  trees. 
Placer  Is  second,  Tulare  third,  San  Ber- 
nardino fourth,  Sutter  fifth,  Stanislaus 


sixth  and  Kings  seventh.  Two  of  these 
counties  are  In  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
three  In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Stanis- 
laus (while  In  the  San  Joaquin)  Is  Just 
at  about  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  valleys.  San  Bernardino  is  In  the 
southern  part  of  California. 

Drying  and  canning  of  peaches  la  an 
extensive  practice  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  In  fact.  Fresno  County  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  California  Peach 
and  Fig  Growers.  Inc.,  which  markets 
the  major  portion  of  the  dried  crop. 

Placer  County,  on 'the  border  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  Is  what  we  call  a 
"shipping"  district,  for  most  of  the 
peaches  go  over  the  mountains  to  East- 
ern markets  fresh.  Sutter  County,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  la 
probably  the  most  famous  canning 
peach  district  in  the  world,  and  it  Is 
the  district  which  gave  to  California 
the  Canning  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, another  of  the  State's  co-operative 
organizations. 

When  one  considers  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  the  peach  in  California,  Its  re- 
markable adaptability  as  to  climate  and 
soil  is  outstanding.  The  peach  reaches 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  on  the  shal- 
low soils  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills, 
and  yields  abundantly  and  In  fine  qual- 
ity on  the  deep  alluvial  soils  of  the  val- 
ley's middle. 

California  fresh  peaches  reach  mar- 
kets all  over  the  North  American  con- 
tinent; our  canned  and  dried  peaches 
reach  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
are  sending  back  to  the  Orient,  whence 
the  first  tree  came,  in  dried  form  and 
in  cans  a  finer  quality  of  peach  than 
the  Chinese  had  ever  dreamed  of.  8ui  h 
is  the  record  of  Improvement  of  Ameri- 
can horticulture. 
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Among  the  States  of  the  .Union.  Cali- 
fornia leads  in  peaches.  The  crop,  year 
In  and  year  out,  la  fairly  constant  here 
in  California,  due  to  the  fact  that  frost 
seldom  does  serious  damage  st  blossom  - 
Ing  time.  Other  States  which  have 
large  peach  plantations  vary  greatly  In 
their  output  from  year  to  year,  due  to 
spring  frosts,  so  that  while  California 
Is  always  first  In  production,  and  Geor- 
gia Is  usually  second,  third  place,  fourth 
place  and  fifth  place  among  the  States 
depends  largely  upon  the  season. 

For  ItSI  the  first  five  States,  with 
the  production  In  bushels  given,  were 
as  follows: 

United  States'  total  M.79MM 

California  17.1" 

Georgia  4. •#•,#•• 

New  York   t,4«*.0©4i 

Missouri    1400.000 

Oklahoma    1.070.000 

California's  crop  In  IMS  brought  $1».- 
•00.000.  farm  value  The  average  price 
was  $45  a  ton.  Two  years  before  the 
price  was  $7<  a  ton  and  the  total  for 
the  State  was  $27,360,000.  Considering 
America  as  a  whole,  Um  peach  Is  our 
second  most  Important  fruit,  with  ap- 
ples first 


Practical  Hints  on  Sand  Control  in  Vineyards 


(EMI tor's  Note — Thla  la  one  of  •  aeries  of 
articles  written  especially  for  this  magazine 
by  Professor  Blolettl,  who  la  conaldered  on* 
of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on  grapes 
and  crape  products.) 

SANDY  soli  has  some  im- 
portant advantages  for  the 
jgrowlng  of  vines.  The  fruit 
(ripens  early,  and  often  colors 
(better;  cultivation  is  easier 
land  more  economical;  the 
■vines  are  secure  from  the  at- 

 (tacks  of  phylloxera. 

There  are  also  some  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against,  however.  Dry  sur- 
face sand,  driven  by  the  wind,  will 
cut  the  leaves  and  fruit  and  even  the 
stems  of  the  vine.  The  damage  may 
be  so  great  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
establish  a  young  vineyard.  Many 
vines  may  be  killed  and  much  re- 
planting rendered  necessary. 

The  vines  which  live  may  make  but 
little  growth  for  two  or  more  .years. 
The  final  outcome  in  such  a  case  is 
a  vineyard  of  uneven,  defective  vines, 
the  bearing  of  which  Is  delayed  sev- 
eral years  and  which  costs  more  than 
a  good  vineyard.  These  dangers 
usually  can  be  avoided  and  the  dam  - 
age  prevented  or  much  lessened  by 
the  use  of  well  tested  means  of  de- 
fense. 

SEVERAL  CAUSES  OF  DAMAGE 
The  damage  Is  due  not  only  to  the 
abrasive  action  of  the  sand,  but  also 
to  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  rabbits 
and  other  pests  which  are  much  more 
harmful  to  small,  weak  vines  than  to 
those  which  grow  vigorously  from  the 
start. 

Drifting  sand  also  Is  injurious  to 
old  vines.  Fruit  hanging  within  a 
foot  of  the  soil  may  be  cut  and 
marred.  Vines  In  parts  of  the  vine- 
yard may  be  completely  buried  and 
those  in  other  parts  almost  uprooted. 

The  injurious  effects  of  sand  are 
due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  wind 
causes  It  to  drift  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  these  effects  can  be  pre- 
vented by  any  means  that  moderate 
sufficiently  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
or  prevent  the  movement  of  the  sand. 

The  wind  can  be  controlled  by 
wind-breaks  of  Unes  of  trees,  bam- 


By  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI 

Profettor  of  Viticulture,  University  of  California 


fore  is  confined  to  gardens  or  other 
small  tracts.  Their  advantage  is  that 
they  do  not  waste  soil  and  water. 

A  growing  wind-break  must  be 
given  sufficient  room,  soil  and  water 
for  growth.  A  high,  efficient  wind- 
break of  trees  requires  at  least  20 
feet  for  growth  and  at  least  10  feet 
beyond  thla  as  a  turning  space  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  vineyard. 

A  wind-break  row  of  trees  every  600 
feet,  therefore,  will  require  nearly 
One-fifteenth  of  the  area  or  about  two 


and  one-half  acres  out  of  40.  If  the 
value  of  the  remaining  37  %  acres  is 
doubled,  as  it  may  be,  the  loss  of 
area  is  insignificant. 

A  greater  loss  often  is  caused  by 
the  wide-spreading  roots  of  strong- 
growing  trees,  which  take  up  space 
and  water  needed  by  the  vines.  The 
depressive  Influences  ot  eucalyptus, 
walnuts  and  cottonwoods  often  may 
be  traced  for  40  or  more  feet  on  each 
side.  This  may  represent  easily  a 
loss  of  two  or  three  times  as  much 
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A  winter  growing  annual,  such  as 
rye,  planted  between  the  rows  of 
vines  in  October  is  helpful. 


boos  or  other  tall-growing  plants,  or 
by  fences  of  bam  bo  oaf  boards  or  other 
materials.  Such  wind-breaks  are  ef- 
fective for  varying  distances,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  trees,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  and  the  slope  of 
the  land.  As  a  rule,  a  wind-break  Is 
of  little  effect  beyond  IS  or  20  times 
its  height. 

Rows  of  trees  30  to  40  feet  high 
are  required  about  every  600  feet  or 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Where  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  is  very  great  they  should 
be  even  closer.  Where  a  large  dis- 
trict is  well  supplied  with  wind 
breaks  they  may  he  a  little  farther 
apart.  In  a  district  where  orchards 
of  tall  trees  are  scattered  among 
vineyards,  the  orchards  often  are  suf- 
ficient protection  for  the  vines. 

FENCES  AS  WIND-BREAKS 

Fences  are  more  effective  than  tree 
rows  for  short  distances,  but  their 
effect  seems  to  extend  to  a  smaller 
multiple  of  their  height.  They  seldom 
can  be  made  more  than  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  and  their  usefulness  there  - 


or  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  area. 

This  loss  can 'be  minimized  by  the 
use  of  deep  rooting  trees  and  by  heavy 
but  infrequent  irrigation  of  the  trees 
to  encourage  deep  rooting  and  spread- 
ing of  the  roots.  In  some  cases  a 
deep,  open  ditch  between  the  vines 
and  the  wind-break  can  be  used  with 
advantage  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  roots  into  the  vineyard.  This 
ditch  can  be  employed  to  Irrigate  the 
wind-break. 

RYE  CROP  IS  VALUABLE 

Wind-breaks  of  this  kind  often  are 
sufficient  for  full-grown  vines,  but  in 
some  cases  (and  nearly  always  in  the 
case  of  young  vines  during  the  first  • 
two  years)  something  more  is  needed 
in  easily-moved  sand.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  winter-growing  annual,  such 
as  rye,  nearly  always  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively. 

A  strip  of  about  two  feet  wide 
should  be  planted  down  the  middle  of 
the  space  between  every  two  rows  or 
every  second  pair  of  rows.  The  rye 
should  be  planted  early— October  or 
November — so  that  it  will  be  two  or 
three  feet  high  before  the  young  vines 
start  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  ir- 
rigated and  kept  growing  until  It 
heads  out  and  should  then  be  allowed 
to  dry  and  remain  standing  in  the 
vineyard  all  summer. 

These  strips  of  rye  are  very,  effec- 
tive both  as  a  wind-break  and  as  a 
■and  holder.  Any  winter  growing 
grain  can  be  used,  such  as  barley  or 
wheat.  It  la  necessary  to  plant  It  In 
the  autumn  or  early  in  winter  or  It 
will  be  too  low  to  be  effective  when 
the  vines  start  and  when  they  need 
protection  most  Grain  handled  In  this 
way  will  seed  Itself  and  does  not  re- 
quire reseedlng  the  second  year. 

In  some  districts,  •specially  In  the 
hottest  and  sadiest,  a  similar  control 
of  the  sand  is  desirable  even  In  the 
old.  bearing  vineyard.  For  this  pur- 
pose probably  it  would  be  better  to 
replace  the  strips  of  grain  with  a 
lower-growing  summer  legume.  This 
lower-growing  (Continued  on  Pag*  *) 
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Cold  Storage  Protects  Dried  Fruit  From  Insects 

Low  Temperatures  May  Supplement  Spray  Dope  as  a  Means  of  Crop  Insurance 
Against  Injurious  Insect  Enemies — Results  of  Tests 

By 


I  HE  use  of  cold  storage  as  a 
protect  inn  against  insect  loss 
has  long  licr-n  practiced  by 
dealers  in  furs  and  costly 
woolen  goods.  This  practice 
also  may  lie  profitably  applied 
to  the  storage  of  dried  fruits 
and  nuts  for  short  seasons 
during  the  fall,  or  for  that 
portion  of  the  crop  which  is  carried 
over  to  be  retailed  through  the  late 
spring  months  and  summer. 

Infestation  of  a  serious  nature  seldom 
begins  until  the  spring  following  the 
harvest,' hence  that  portion  of  the  crop 
,,..ltl  (luring  tha  winter  or  early  spring 
Seldom  requires  cold  storage,  but  can 
be  handled  in  dry  storage  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  storage  charge.  To 
protect  our  stored  crops,  however,  after 
climatic  conditions  favor  the  breeding  of 
insects,  protective  measures  should  be 
ns  <1  to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  in- 
festation. 

The  thought  or  Insect  control  in  stored 
products  is 'usually  associated  with  a 
gross  Infestation,  followed  by  a  hasty 
attempt  to  kill  all  insects' present  by 
t '.imitation  or  other  means.  Such  prae- 
tlce  implies  a  certain  amount  of  in.lury 
by  insect  feeding,  but  this  in  itself  may 
be  small  compared  with  the  loss  from 
impaired  appearance  and  the  resulting 
prejudice  of  the.  purchaser  of  such  in- 
fested packages,  irrespective  of  whether 
. ■  i  not  the  insects  present  are  alive  or 
'lead.  And  the  higher  the  pinnacle  upon 
Which  a  specific  brand  rests,  by  reason 
-of  expensive  advertising,  the  greater 
v.  ill  be  its  fall  if  that  brand  becomes  the 
symbol  for  worm-eaten  goods. 

K I ) MIG ATIO N  DIS A D V A NTAGES 

After  the  injury  has  been  aecom- 
1  lished  the  killing  of  the  destructive  in- 
set cannot  replace  the  loss  in  weight, 
remove  the  frass  and  webbing  or  restore 
he  damaged  fiber.  Neither  is  reinfesta- 
tlon  prevented  by  fumigation  or  heat,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  work  is  done. 
Prevention  is  needed  rather  than  cure; 
we  want  insurance  against  all  loss  by 
insects  and  if  fungi  and  bacteria  can  be 
mt'liided,  the  greater  the  value  of  the 
treatment.  This  is  what  cold  storage 
may  accomplish. 

•A  co-operative  experiment  between 
the  (California  Associated  Raisin  Coni- 
I'uny  and  the  University  of  California 
I. .is  been  completed.  Raisins  were  stored 
lour  to  five  months  at  temperature, 
ranging  from  10  degrees  to  48  degrees  V. 
5H»e  summary  of  the  report  for  the  en- 
lire  storage  period,  as  made  by  the  tech- 
nical expert  of  the  association,  is  as 
follows: 

"The  experiment  indicates  that  keep- 
ing raisins  in  cold  storage  at  all  tem- 
peratures  of  10  degrees  to  48  degrees  F. 
will  prevent  infestation,  but  does  not 
prevent  sugaring.  The  lower  the  tem- 
perature  at  which  raisins  are  stored, 
however,  the  less  they  are  sugared. 

"It  was  found  that  raisins  brought 
trout  any  degree  of  cold  storage  to  50 


E.  R.  DE  ONG 

Department  of  Entomology.  University  of  California 


degrtes  F.  for  36  hours  and  then  to  70 
degrees  were  in  a  slightly  better  condi- 
tion than  those  brought  directly  from 
cold  storage  to  70  degrees  temperature. 

"All  the  stored  samples  were  in  good' 
merchantable  condition,  there  being  no 
fermentation,  insects,  or  mold  present." 


fruit  beetle,  saw-toothed  grain  beetle 
and  the  driedfruit  mite. 

Dried  prunes,  raisins  and  figs  in- 
fested with  the  above  mentioned  insects 
were  placed — just  as  they  came  from  the 
storeroom  packed  in  fifty-pound  boxes — 
in  the  experimental  storage  plant,  where 


Shotting  work  of  Indian  meal  moth.   Of  each  pair  of  specimens,  the 
one  on  the  right  is  wormy. 


INSECT  DEATH  RATE 

Length  of  Exposure —  — 

-Degrees 

of  Temperature — 

10 

36  45 

to  50 

98% 

807c 

86% 

99% 

88% 

100% 

100", 

100% 

100/,,         •  I 

»% 

IMP  i 

100% 

100%  i 

5% 

Four  months    100% 

42% 

45% 

3% 

The  last  line  refers 

to  mites  only. 

Total  number  of  specimens  observed:  Dried  ffuvt  beetle,  294;  saw- 
toothed  grain  beetle,  133;  Cadelle  beetle.  35;  Indian  meal  moth,  404, 
dried  fruit  mite,  3000. 


Insects  are  dormant  at  low,  constant 
temperatures,  45  degrees  to  50  degrees 
F„  and  prolonged  exposure  at  a  still 
lower  degree  may  cause  death,  which 
state  may  be  reached  even  more  quickly 
by  sudden  alterations  from  tow  to  V^b 
and  the  reverse.  Experiments  to  secure 
definite  data  of  this  nature  were  con- 
ducted on  the  different  stages  of  the 
insects  and  mites,  commonly  attacking 
dried  fruit:     Indian   meal  moth,  dried 


the -daily  variation  in  temperature  is 
less"  than  one  degree.  The  temperature 
in  the  different  rooms  was  10,  25,  32,  36 
and  45  to  50  degrees  F. 

Every  30  days  one  or  two  boxes  of 
fruit  were  removed,  their  contents  ex- 
amined and  a  count  made  of  all  insects 
found  and  their  condition  noted.  Dead 
specimens  were  discarded  to  prevent 
their  being  counted  the  second  time. 
The   total   number  of  dead   and  living 


specimens  was  then  taken  as  the  basis 
for  determining  the  percentage  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENT 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a> 
constant  exposure  of  three  months  or 
more  at  any  degree  from  10  degrees 
to  36  degrees  has  proven  fajal  to  the 
three  stages  of  all  insects  experimented 
upon.  Two  years  prior  to  this  a  some- 
what similar  experiment  was  conducted 
with  a  total  mortality  rate  of  96'7,  in 
the  third  month  and  100%  in  the  fourth 
month. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  dried  fruit 
stored  at  any  temperature  from  10  de- 
grees to  36  degrees  will  be  free  from 
all  injury  by  insects  during  the.  time  of 
storage,  and  when  removed  at  the  end 
of  (he  third  or  fourth  month  all  stages 
of  the  insects  experimented  upon,  un- 
less it  be  the  egg,  will  be  dead. 

The  action  of  bacteria  and  fungi  were 
apparently  suspended  during  the  time 
of  storage.  A  temperature  of  45  de- 
grees to  50  degrees  causes  a  dormancy, 
but  only  a  low  mortality. 

The  cold  storage  method  of  handling* 
dried  fruit  would  give  protection  during 
the  summer  months,  when  practically  all 
the  loss  occurs,  so  that  hold-over  stocks 
for  use  during  the  summer  or  specu- 
lative goods  stored  until  «onoti»er  year 
could  be  held  without  risk  or  loss  oy 
insects.  Stocks  remaining  in  storage 
for  three  or  four  months  would  be  prac- 
tically sterile,  from  the  insect  stand- 
point, when  removed. 

The  practical  application  of  cold  stor- 
age must  include  the  comparative  cost 
of  chilled  and  normal  temperatures.  A 
comparison  of  the  rates  as  established 
by  the  California  Railroad  Commission 
shows  a  range  in  prices  per  ton,  for  a 
season  of  six  months,  as  follows: 

Cold  storage,  75c  to  $1  per  cwt. ;  dry 
storage,  including  labor,  11c  to  23c  per 
cwt. 

STORAGE  COSTS  COMPARED 

This  is  an  average  of  70c  per  cwt..  or 
.7  cent  per  pound  excess  charge  for  cold 
storage.  When  the  average  retail  price 
of  dried  fruit  ranges  from  20  to  30  cents 
per  pound  the  season's  insurance  cost  is 
from  2.3%  to  3.5%  of  the  value.  This 
cost  will  seldom  need  to  be  paid  on  any 
of  the  stock  sold  during  the  winter  fol- 
lowing the  production  of  the  fruit. 

Comparing  this  with  the  cost  of  insect 
protection  during  the  growing  seison, 
wo  find  that  pear  growers  estimate  the 
cost  of  one  spraying  as  equivalent  to 
2%  to  3%  of  the  crop  value,  with  from 
three  to  six  applications  necessary, 
making  a  total  protective  cost  of  6'/,,  to 
18%  of  the  crop  value. 

Summarizing  the  insurance  cost  of 
the  two  periods,  it  is  seen  that  crop 
protection  during  the  growing  season 
is  four  times  as  expensive  as  similar 
insurance  during  the  storage  period. 


Musty  Volume  Recalls  Old  Days  of  California  State  Fair 

Politics,  Pumpkins,  Purebreds  and  Personalities  Inter- 
mingle in  Official  Report  of  Sixty  Years  Ago 


By  JAMES  C.  KNOLLTN 

Hditor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

WITH  the  eyes  of  agricultural 
California  recently  focused 
on  the  1923  State  Fair,  "old- 
timers"  take  delight  in  recounting  the 
.-tilling   events   ot   earlier  exhibitions. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  to 
"browse"  among  some  old  official  re- 
ports, which  included  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  California  State  Agricul- 
tural  Society   for   the   Year  1859." 

The  officers  elected  that  year  in- 
cluded T.  Q.  Phelps  of  San  Mateo, 
president;  O.  C.  Wheeler,  Sacramento, 
corresponding  secretary;  D.  O.  Mills, 
"Sacramento,  treasurer,  and  a  board  of 
managers  which  included  Wilson  Flint, 
P.  J.  Devine,  T.  Ogg  Shaw  and  C.  I. 
Hutchinson,  all  of  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco.  The  only  officers  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  were  two  of 
the  seventeen  vice  presidents:  J.  J. 
Warner  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pablo  de 
la  Giierra,  Santa  Barbara, 

These  patriotic  pioneers  and  many 
others,  officers  and  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, worked  zealously  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  industry  and  agri- 
ture.  How  far  we  have  progressed 
since  then  is  indicated  to  some  extent 
by  the  awards  of  that  year  for  live- 
•  k  exhibits 
Cattle  were  divided  into  the  various 


classes,  including  Shorthorns,  Devons, 
Herefords.  Ayreshires.  Alderneys  and 
"Graded  Cattle  or  Cross  Breeds."  K. 
J.  Walsh  of  Colusa  was  the  most  con- 
sistent winner  in  the  "Durham"  divi- 
sion. A  special  department  was  de- 
voted to  "Working  Oxen." 

The  horse  show  was  much  more  com- 
prehensive, the  classes  represented  in 
the  breed  awards  being  tl)  Horses  of 
All  Work,  (2)  Roadsters,  (3)  Draft, 
(4)  Graded.  (5)  Thoroughbred, 
(6)  Mules,  Jacks,  etc. 

A  press  report  of  one  of  the  racing 
events  deplores  the  fact  that  there 
■were  only  four  entries,  but  makes  much 
of  "good  attendance  at  the  track,  there 
being  more  than  2000  persons  present, 
300  of  this  number  being  elegantly 
dressed  ladies." 

In  (he  account  of  the  sheep  show  we 
find  a  number  of  strange  breeds  and 
terms.  The  "Saxons"  seem  to  have 
been  much  in  evidence,  while  the  fine- 
wools  included  "French  Merinos"  and 
"Spanish  Merinos."  Other  breeds  shown 
were  Silecian  Merino.  Southdown. 
Leicester  and  Ootswold. 

The  swine  exhibits  lacked  a  good 
deal  of  being  up  to  those  of  the  pres- 


ent time,  but  we  find  two  Suffolk  boars 
"in  the  money,"  while  the  Berkshires 
were  represented  by  a  yearling  sow, 
which  won  $10  for  her  owners,  Haines 
&  C'heeny  of  Sacramento.  Other  ex- 
hibits seemed  to  consist  merely  of 
boars,  sows,  or  sows  with  pigs,  lacking 
the  dignity  of  breed  affiliations! 

Passing  to  the  poultry  division,  the 
bewhiskered  visitors  were  entranced 
by  a  bewildering  display  of  "Dunghill 
Fowls"  (which  department  included 
white  Dorkings,  black  Spanish,  black, 
golden  and  silver  Polands.  red  and 
buff  Shanghai.  Bantams,  Brahma  Poo- 
tras  and  Cochin  Chinas),  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  peafowls,  swans,  guinea 
fowls,  pigeons  and  rabbits.  The  latter 
were  divided  into  three  classes:  com- 
mon white,  lop-eared  and  long-eared 
hares. 

Needless  to  say.  there  was  no  tractor 
show,  but  the  machinery  division  in- 
show,  but  the  machinery  and  implement 
division  included  such  items  as  wagons, 
carriages,  plows,  windmills,  reapers, 
"fan  mills"  and  hay  presses. 

The  pioneers  believed  in  encouraging 
crop    diversification.      Provision  was 


made  for  many  different  kinds  of  seeds 
and  farm  products.  Prizes  of  $10  ahd 
$5  were  offered  for  the  "best  sample 
of  newly  introduced  grain,  valuable  to 
the  farmer,  not  less  than  one  barrel." 

Exhibits  included  such  crops  as  buck- 
wheat, millet,  Chinese  sugar  cane,  hops, 
flaxseed,  native  clover,  broom  corn,  to- 
bacco, hemp,  tea  plant,  rice  and  white 
beans,  as  well  as  the  more  ordinary 
cereals  and  forage  plants. 

The  dairy  exhibits  included  butter 
and  cheese,  each  entry  of  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  signed  statement  as 
to  time  and  manner  of  making  the 
product. 

COMPETITION   AMONG  JUDGES' 

No  doubt  unusual  interest  was  mani- 
fested In  the  showing  of  native  wines, 
which  in  that  pre- Volstead  era,  de- 
scribed by  certain  reminiscent  native 
sons  as  the  "dear  dead  da,ys,"  was  very 
comprehensive.  A  prize  of  $30  was 
offered  for  "best  exhibit  with  reference 
to  number  "of  varieties,  vintage  and 
quality."  The  report  does  not  mention 
keen  competition  for  the  position  of 
judge  in  this  department,  but  we  as- 
sume the  entire  procedure  was  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  good  taste. 

In  the  fruit  department,  where  "au- 
tumn and  winter  varieties  were  placed 
in  separate         (Continued  on  Page  8) 
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TO  PEKVE — All  those  who.  for  pleasure  or  profit,  engage 
In    av>y    branch    of   (be   basic    industry — AGRICULTURE. 


"What's  New?"- 


Keeping  Abreast  of 
"Agricultural  Progress 


HOW  TO  GET  CHEAP  FARM  POWER 
The  way  to  get  cheap  power  for  the  farm — 
and  every  other  industry — is  to  use  profit  money  to 
pay  for  plants,  according  to  Gray  Silver.  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
who  explains  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hydro-electric 
power  goes  to  pay  interest  charges  on  capital  in- 
vested. Under  the  present  system,  this  is  a  fixed 
charge,  which  goes  on  forever.  It  is  possible,  in 
time,  to  save  this  80  per  cent  and  reduce  power 
costs  to  20  per  cent  of  what  consumers  now  lay. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  paying  $25  to  $30  per 
horse  power,  the  cost  would  be  $5  to  $S. 

"This  can- be  accomplished  by  using  the  money 
which  ihe  big  power  companies  now  set  aside  for 
"melon  cutting"  or  plant  extensions,  to  pay-off  the 
original  cost,  leaving  only  operating  expenses  and 
depreciation  for  consumers  to  pay.  This  is  the 
amortization  plan  which  the  Farm  lSurea.ii  asks  the 
Oovernment  to  apply  to  Henry  Ford's  development 
of  the   Muscle  Shoals  project." 


FAIRS   BEST   LIVESTOCK  BOOSTERS 
For  stimulating   their   industry,   breeders  of 
farm  animals  can  do  nothing  more  effective  than 
exhibiting  at  fairs  and  stock  shows. 

Many  a  new  breeder  has  entered  the  business  as 
the  direct  result  of  inspiration  received  at  such 
exhibitions. 

We  know  of  one  fruit  grower  who  decided  to  ac- 
quire a  few  sheep.  He  bought  some  common  ewes 
JWhich  proved  quite  profitable,  but  upon  seeing 
the  purebreds  shown  at  the  local  fair  he  decided 
immediately  to  start  a  registered  flock.  He  now 
has  become.au  enthusiastic  breeder  and  possesses 
■one  excellent  lile^n*1* 

Another  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  made  a  mod- 
est start  with  purebred  hogs  and  at  first  believed 
he  had  acquired  some  very  good  stock.  But  upon 
comparing  his  own  animals  with  the  prize  win- 
ners at  a  show,  he  discovered  how  lacking  they 
•were  in  certain  desirable  characteristics.  The  rapid 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  his  herd 
may  be  attributed  directly  to  the  influence  of  the 
show.  Let  every  breeder  consider  these  facts  and 
take  an  active  part  in  at  least  his  local  fair. 


THE  FUMIGATION  FURORE 
That  fumigation  has  not  solved  the  citrus 
scale  pio-i^Vfti  w  tfttuUkwa  California  now  is  an 
open  secret;  despite  improvements  tn  t.j}:iigntif>7i 
methods,  infestation  has  been  unusually  heavy 
during  the  past  two  seasons. 

At  the  recent  Covina  meeting,  attended  by  more 
than  300  leading  growers,  resolutions  were  passed 
to  the  effect  that  "for  reasons  unknown,  fumiga- 
tion has  not  given  satisfactory'  control  during  the 
past  two  years."  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  it  is 
anticipated  the  O.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  prevailed  upon  to  send  its  best  citrus  ento- 
mologist to  California  to  make  a  special  study  of 
the.  problem,  and  to  recommend  better  methods  of 
control. 

Meanwhile  a  "compromise"  in  the  form  of  com- 
bination fumigation  and  spraying  has  been 
reached.  What  the  results  will  he  time  will  tell. 
In  the  meantime,  citrus  circles  are  buzzing  with 
the  discussion,  and  producers  are  determined  to 
find  a  real  remedy.  

WILL  SPRAYING  DISPLACE  FUMIGATION? 
During  the  past,  three  years  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  fumigation  practice. 
The  old  pot  method  has  given  way  to  the 
use  of  efficient  vaporizers  and  heaters;  the  best 
engineers  and  chemists  have  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem.  Powerful  manufacturing 
organizations  as  well  as  private  investigators  have 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  experimentation. 

But  what  has  been  the  effect?  A  recent  compar- 
ative test  of  old  and  new  methods  gave  the  same 
results — lack  of  satisfactory  control.  Perhaps  the 
principle,  not  the  method  of  applying  it,  is  wrong. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  contention  of  some  authori- 
ties. It  is  quite  generally  agreed  the  scale  which 
infests  California  groves  must  have  developed  re- 
sistant qualities,  which  no  system  of  fumigation 
has  overcome  satisfactorily. 


FLORIDA  METHOD  ATTRACTS  ATTENTION 
Many  prominent  citrus  growers  believe  spray- 
ing for  scale  control,  as  practiced  in  Florida  and 
other  Southern  citrus  districts,  should  have  a  more 
thorough  test  in  California.  It  is  said  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  othc?  States  have  conquered  heavy 
infestations  of  the  scale  by  the  Florida  method  of 
spraying  with  engine  oil. 

The  thought  is  suggested  that  if  the  Florida 
scale  becomes  spray -resistant,  it  may  be  adv  isable 
to  "swap"  methods.  Before  long  we  may  see  the 
fumigators  invading  Florida  and  the  sprayers  in 
charge  of  the  California  situation.  Meanwhile, 
California  seems  to  be  the  only  citrus- producing 
snstjfin  of  the  world  which  depends  upon  fumigation 
as  sis  BTiadDle  weapon  in  fUrhtintr  the  dread  scale! 


Wine  Grapes  Selling  Well 

IN  CONTRAST  to  the  low   prices   obtained  for 
peaches  and  apricots  this  year,  wine  grapes  are 

sefling  at  $50  to  $76  a  ton.  Alicante  Bouchet  bring- 
ing $80  to  $90  In  Sonoma  County.  Last  year  a 
Solano  County  grower  sold  his  20-acre  crop  of  wine 
grapes  for  $375  an  acre  on  the  vines. 

Potato  Dealers  Heavily  Fined 

LOUIE"  HON,  Chinese  vegetable  dealer,  and  T. 
Moriso,  Japanese  farmer,  recently  were  fined 
$200  each  for  selling  potatoes  infested  with  tuber 
moth  and  deceptively  packed,  at  the  Ninth  Street 
Market.  Los  Angeles.  M.  Shepherd,  County  Horti- 
cultural Inspector,  made  the  complaint. 

Fly  Destroys  Peach  Crop 

THE  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  Is  playing  havoc  with 
the  Australian  peach  crop,  according  to  P.^  T. 
llincks  of  Yuba  <'tty,  who  recently  returned  from 
the  Island  Continent.  All  the  fruit  in  some  orchards 
had  been  rendered  unmarketable  by  this  pest.  The 
California  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
keeping  the  fruit  fly  out  of  the  United  States. 

Dairy  Special  Going  East 

A SPECIAL  train  will  leave  Oaklasnd  September 
26  for  Washington,  where  the  World  s  Dairy 
Congress  meets  October  2.  Additional  sessions  will 
be  heid  at  Philadelphia  and  Syracuse. 

Sam  H.  Greene,  manager  of  the  California  Dairy 
Council  and  vice  president  of  the  World's  Dairy 
Congress,  will  have  charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
delegation's  special  train.  Southern  California  del- 
egates will  leave  I-os  Angeles  September  25  for 
Oakland.  — 

Jews  Becoming  Farmers 

TWENTY  years  ago  there  were  only  21S  Jewish 
families  in  the  United  States  living  on  the  land. 
Now  there  are  75.000  Jews  owning  over  1. 000,000 
acres  of  farm  land.  The  Jewish  Agricultural  So- 
ciety has  loaned  its  members  $1,000,000  and  lost  only 
three  per  cent  of  that  amount.  AarSn  Sapiro,  who 
is  credited  with  doing  more  than  any  one  else  to 
organize  co-operative  marketing  associations  in  the 
1'nited  States,  la  a  Jewish  attorney  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Canada  Prohibits  Margarine 

ON  and  after  March  1,  1924,  it  will  be  a  crime  in 
Canada  to  make,  import,  sell  or  possess  oleo- 
margarine. Manufacturing  and  importing-  imita- 
tion butter  was  permitted  until  September  1. 

"Margarine  makers  and  dealers  were  unwilling  to 
handle  their  product  on  its  own  merits,  persisting 
in  coloring  it  in  imitation  of  dairy  butter,  or  sell- 
ing coloring  matter  with  nmrgarine.  to  enable  meal 
servers  to  deceive- customers,"  explains  a  prominent 
representative  of.  the  dairy  interests.  "It  was, 
therefore,  decided  that  only  by  prohibiting  the  mar- 
garine traffic  entirely  could  butter  users  make  sure 
of  getting  real  buttVr." 

New  Co-operative  Success 

THE  California  Rhubarb  Growers'  Association, 
organized  last  spring  according  to  plans  fur- 
nished by  Fred  N.  Bigelow,  State  Market  Director, 
sold  $211,000  worth  of  goods  this  season  for  an 
average  price  of  $1.86  a  box.  an  advance  of  35  cents 
over  last  year's  prices. 

The  association's  commission  amounted  to  $9672. 
of  which  $6000  was  returned  to  members,  the  cost 
of  operation  being  only  $3300,  or  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  gross  sales.  The  remaining  $372 
was  placed  in  the  sinking  fund.  By  investing  $33*0 
in  co-operation,  the  growers  received  nearly  $40,000 
more  for  their  crop.  * 

Dates  Bring  High  Prices 

WITH  Coachella  Valley  dates  of  the  new  crop 
sealing  at  55  to  70  cents  a  pound  wholesale  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  prominent  grower  speaks  enthu- 
siastically of  prospective  profits.  'These  are  the 
best  opening  prices  in  the  history  of  our  date  in- 
dustry," he  points  out,  "proving  that  sanitary, 
cleaned,  fresh  dates  from  Coachella  Valley  are  su- 
perior to  the  cheap,  foreign  article. 

"Dr.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek  declares  that  if  the 
public  realized  the  food  and  health  value  of  the 
invert  sugar  contained  in  good  dates,  consumers 
would  never  be  without  them  in  the  home. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  laay  capital  that  should  get  into 
this  very  profitable  industry."  concludes  OUT  corre- 
spondent. 

Fruit  Shipping  Losses 

THE  risks  of  consignment  shipping  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  recent  experience,  of  L  C. 
Baldwin,  Santa  Clara  orcharditt,  who  delivered  to  a 
commission  firm  113  crates  of  apricots.  The  fruit 
was  shipped  to  New  York,  where  apricots  were  re- 
tailing at  $4  a  crate,  and  sold  for  75  cents  a  crate, 
a  total  of  $84.v5  for  the  shipment. 

The  commission  firm  put  in  a  freight  bill  of  $62; 
precooling,  $9;  commission,  $6;  packing,  $45.  a  total 
of  $122.  or  $37.25  more  than  the  entire  pro<  e.  ds. 
The  charge  for  packing  was  40  cents  a  box. 

"My  crop  of  sweet  cherries — 10  tons — brought  me 
only  four  cents  a  pound,"  writes  Mr.  Baldwin.  "I 
was  in  New  York  City  in  June  and  saw  thys  fruit 
selling  for  60  cents  to  $1  a  pound.  Good  oranges 
were  selling  for  10  cents  each,  yet  a  friend  of  mine 


In  Florida  was  given  a  freight  bill  by  a  commission 

firm.  In  return  for  a  shipment  of  oranges. 

"My   neighbors  consigned   hundreds  of  tons  of 
selected  No.  1  apricots  to  the  New  York  market  sxd 
not  one  received  a  penny  in  return.    Thousands  of 
tons  of  apricots  rotted  In  the  orrhards  within  <%  . 
miles  of  San  Francisco  for  want  of  a  market." 

Almond  Crop  Ripens  Early 

THE  first  shipment  of  1923  California  almonds—  I 
five  carloads— left  the  State  August  25.  Last  \ 
year  the  first  nuts  of  this  kind  were  sent  out  Sep-  | 
tember  18  The  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  8509  ' 
tons  and  the  quality  said  to  be  first-class.  Th«  1 
California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  expects  V*S 
handle  three-fourths  of  the  crop. 

Planting  Carload  of  Garlic 

LOU  CUNNINGHAM  is  planting  a  carload  of 
garlic  in  Mendocino  County,  which  he  believes 
Is  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  this  odoriferous 
vegetable.  '  I^ast  year  garlic  retailed  at  30  cents  a 
pound  in  California  and  up  to  50  rents  In  Oregon, 
but  dropped  to  15  cents  this  year,  on  account  of  an 
unusually  large  crop. 

Packers'  "Velvet"  $10,000,000 

THB  combine  recently  effected  between  Armour 
snd  Morris,  Chicago  meat  pa'  king  companies, 
will  result  in  a  profit  increase  of  $10,000,000  a  year, 
according  to  F.  E.  White,  president  of  the  Tormer 
concern.  The  Armour  income  for  the  first  lialf  of 
the  present  year  was  $16,712,000.  From  this  sum 
$3.5S2,0U0  was  charged  off  for  depreciation.  ., 

Best  Way  to  Pick  Figs 

THE  high  cost  of  fig  picking  may  be  materially 
reduced  by  the  use  of  a  hook  to  pull  the 
branches  within  reach,  according  to  the  California^" 
Peach  and  Fig  Growers'  Association.  The  ho«ik  is 
screwed  into  one  end  of  a  broom  handle.  Four- 
foot  ladders  are  recommended  and  the  leaving  of 
fruit  which  cannot  tfe  reached,  to  ripeu  and  cure  on 
the  tree  is  advised. 

.Storing  Water  in  Rocks 

ORANGE  COUNTY  has  appropriated   $6000  fop 
spreading  the  water  of  the/  Santa  Ans  Klver 
over  its  rocky  bed.  to  lessen  the  runoff  snd  hold 

the  liquid  until  needed  for  irrigation.  The  appro- 
priation is  contingent  upon  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  Counties,  spending  equal  amounts  on  Ihe 
project.  The  three  counties  are  now  spending  $20o0 
a  year  for  storing  water  in  rocks.  •  I 

"Cryps"  Destroy  Mealybugs 

IN  an  intensive  campaign  to  destroy  mealybugs  in 
Covina,  3300  "cryps,"  an  Inswt  which  preys  on 
mealybugs,  were  shipped  from  the  Stat*  lnsecta'-y 
at  Whittier  and  liberated  In  the  infested  district. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  ninety-four  cans  of 
Argentine  ant  poison  was  used  on  as  many  trees 
to  aid  in  destroying  the  mealybugs. 

"Mealybug  control  measures  have  been  generally 
neglected  during  the  past  few  years."  explains,  it. 
J.  Ityan,  Los  Angeles  ('ounty  hot  t  ieu  It  in  al  comin 
sioner.  "As  a  result,  severe  infestations  of  Cstro- 
•  philus  have  occurred  throughout  Southern  Califor- 
nia during  the  past  season." 


Th'  hardest  part  of  any  job  Is 
gettin"  started.  Fer  that  reason  1 
don't  start  any  more  n  I  have  to. 


I    suppose    I    should  a    started    cullln'  my 

poultry  before  this.  But  I'm  a  great  b'liever 
in  th'  survival  o'  th'  fittest,  so  ef  I  leave  'em 
alone.  I  reckon  th'  ones  that  ain't  fit  t'  keep 
'II  die  off  sooner  or  lafr  anyway. 


"Let  Nature  take  her  course,"  is  my  ti 
That's   why   1  ain't   made  no  effort   t*  poison  i 
th'  Jack-rabbits  on  my  place.    They  may  eat  I 
consid'ble  green  stuff,  but  1  like  th'  sport  o' 
shootin'  'cm,  and  they   sure  do  cut  down  th' 
meat  bill. 

Speakin'  o'  bills  reminds  me  of  a  eonversa 
tion  I  had  with  Jud  Peters  last  wrack.  He  sail 
"Th'  merchants  in  our  town  is  certainly  boost  it 

prices  again.     Seems  like  all  they  know  ho 

t'  do  is.  charge." 

1  says.  "Jud.  yer  all  wrong, 
charge  nothin'  fer  me  any  more.. 

cash." 


They  won't 
1  have  I'  pay 


But  where  C  get  th'  cash  t'  pay,  that's  tl. 
question!  I  would  'a  had  some  pigs  t  sell  to  th 
butcher  about  now  ef  they  hadn't  all  be  i 
drowned  when  their  shed  wanhcd  into  th"  rivet 
last  spring.  I've  ben  gonna  move  thai  shei 
fei  six  vears,  but  I  didn't  get  around  to  II 
quite  soon  enough. 


Oh,  well,  there  ain't  no  use  cry  in'  over  sstilt 
milk.  They's  a  silver  linln'  ts  every  cVmmI 
Now  they's  one  less  Job  t'  d«*.  an'  beside*  I 
was  relieved  o'  feedin'  them  pigs  fer  sevts'ul 
months.  Yes,  sir;  I'm  a  optimist  ef  I  ain't 
nothin'  else! — BEN  GONNADOOIT. 
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Managing  Big  Solano  County  Ranch 


T1RI.OS    INCRKASF.    FOR    FIFTY  VKABS 

Intelligent  mtn»Kcitirnt  of  dlverslf 
cropa  on  the  3000-wre  Turry  Ranch  n<-ar 
Dixon  has  resulted  in  InrreaslnK  yields.  Ontf 
th'iuvin<l  acr»s  of  ivhrmt  this  yar  produced 
an  average  of  eightiHin  sacks  per  acre.  lh« 
largest  crop  In  the  history  of  the  farm. 
Two  hundred  acres  are  devoted  to  orrhitrd.i 
'Although  Solano  County  Is  net  considered 
Ir,  the  citrus  belt.  \  1  r<in»  of  Washington 
Ntivel  oranges  were  piekeil  front  a  ;.-acre 
fr„uv  Hogs,  sheep  and  chickens  li-!p 
maintain  sot)  OrlUily  and  add  to  the  farm 
profits.— The  Editor 

|  HE  story  of  the  Curry  Ranch, 
Solano  Count*-,  is  the  tale  of  a 
half    century     of    succejssf  til 
farming  ott  one  farm  antl  by  a 
single  family.    The  grandchil- 
dren are  now  carrying  on  the 
work  started   by  Judge  John 
Curry  in  1872. 
This  fine  farm  consists  of /  3000  acres 
of  land  lying  along  the  State  Highway 
north  of  Dixon.    Judge  Curry  was  not  a 
former.    He  acquired  his  thousands  of 
■  unfemeed  acres  while  practicing  law  in 
Hart  Francisco.     Ueing  a  great  lover  of 
trees,  he  planted  miles  of  shade  trees 
along  the  roads  and  lanes  he  laid  out. 
Today  magnilicienl  eucalyptus,  walnuts 
and  acacias,  shade  the.  highway  and  by- 
ways there,  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
f..,«. thought  of  this  California  pioneer. 

R.  J.  Curry,  the  Judge's  son.  moved  to 
the  farm  in  1ST2  and  lived  there  until 
his  death  a  few  months  aero.  His  chil- 
dren now  carry  on  the  extensive  farm- 
ing operations.  The  land  adjoins  Putah 
Creek  and  is  considered  the  very  highest 
type  of  producing  soil. 

WHEAT   YIELDS   BIG  CROP 

Robert  S.  Curry  la  in  charge  of  the 
general  farming.  He  gets  right  in  and 
digs,  too,  and  if  any  of  his  men  keep 
up  with  him  they  are  doing  well.  About 
2800  acres  of  the.  farm  are  devoted  to 
grain.  Last  year,  after  49  years  of  con- 
tinuous farming.  1 000  acres  of  wheat 
produced  an  average  of  18  sacks  to  the 
Bore,  the  largest  crop  yet  produced  on 
the  Curry  Ranch. 

"Hob"  Cutty  in  a  graduate  of  the  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Agriculture.,  1  asked 
him  if  he  used  the  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, which  he  acquired  at  Davis,  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  ranch.  "I  would  like  to." 
he  replied,  "Out  I  have  been  too  busy." 

They  have  farmed  the  same  old  way, 
year*  after  year.  Unlike  many  farmers, 
however,  they  started  right  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  same  ground  is  never 
cropped  two  years  in  succession.  Some 
years  it  is  summer  fallowed,  sometimes 
it  is  pastured,  but  every  other  year  it 
produces  a  croii  of  grain.  The  land's 
I  resent  state  of  high  productivity  is  a 
good  recommendation  of  the  system  by 
Which  it  is  farmed. 

SHEEP  SAVE  WASTE  FEED 

The  Currys  keep  600  Shropshire  sheep 
merely  as  a  side  line.  These  animals 
are  found  very  profitable,  turning  into 
wool  and  mutton  much  that  would  be 
i  lost  otherwise. 

Hob  has"  branched  out  into  the  poul- 
try business  and  his  3000  White  Leg- 
horn hens  testify  in  many  ways  that 
here,  he  was  not  too  busy  to  use  tech- 
nical knowledge  profitably. 

One  man  has  etntire  charge  of  the 
chickens  and  is  able  to  do  all  the  work. 
The  hens  are  housed  in  eight  colony 
houses,  which  are  set  two  feet  off  the 
ground.  Small  yards  adjoin  each  shed. 
Tho  birds  have  no  shade  but  the  build- 
ings, which  are  opened  on  all  sides  in 
good  weather. 

The  hens  are  fed  a  commercial  egg 
mash,  which  is  kept  before  them  all  the 
time.  Grain  is  fed  three  times  a  day. 
They  are  strong  for  sprouted  barley, 
which  is  given  as  a  regular  daily  ration. 
Eggs  have  been  produced  for  six  years 
and  the  success  of  this  department 
proves  that  a  big  farmer  can  handle 
poultry  to  advantage. 

BEST  LAND  GROWS  FRl'lT 

The  Curry  Ranch  is  best  known  by 
Us  fruit  production.  Two  hundred  acres 
•f  the  very  finest  bottom  fund  is  de- 
voted to  horticulture.  C.  B.  Phillips 
la  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  big  ranch. 
He  is  is  called  "Shorty''  by  friend  and 
foe,  perhaps  because  he  stopped  grow- 
'  lug  when  he  reached  a  height  of  six 
feet  and  six  inches. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  who  is  a  sister  of  Bob, 
knows  good  land  when  she  sees  it,  and  la 
4  true  farmer'a  daughter.  Many  girls 
In  her  position  would  demand  a  city 
Ufa,  but  her  interests  are  centered  In 
her  farm  home  and  her  four  healthy 
children.  The  beautiful  Phillips  country 
residence,  artistically  arranged  and  with 
•very  convenience,  Is  the  eery  of  many 
a  city  matron. 

Mn  Phillip*  has  a  hobby,  a  flock  of 
White  Holland  turkey*, 
has  his  gobble  and  ovary  hen 
Mar,"  she  say*.    If  ■  a  great  hobby. 

PHILLIPS"  HOBBY  IS  HOGS 


Phtutpf  hosjy  la 


By  RAY  C.  GRUHLKE  ; 

Shorty  finds  his  hogs  quite  profitable. 
During  the  winter  months  they  pasture 
on  the  natural  cover  crop  in  the  200 
acres  of  orchard.  Except  during  the 
fruit  picking  season,  they  have  the  en- 
tire run  of  the  ranch  and  thrive  on  cull 
fruit. 

Last  season  a  six-acre  olive  crop, 
which  was  not  picked  on  account  of  low 
prices,  were  turned  profitably  into  pork, 
the  pigs  helping  themselves  as  the  fruit 
fell. 

ORANGE,  CROP  IS  PROFITABLE 

Curry  orchards  this  year  produced  41 
tons  of  Washington  Navel  oranges  from 
five  acres.  This  is  the.  only  orange  or- 
chard in  Solano  County,  although  hun- 
dreds,of  acres  are  just  as  suitable  for 
■citriculture.  The  orange  trees  are  22 
years  old.  They  rarely  fail  to  produce 
a  large  crop.  The.  trees  never  require 
spraying.  They  are  cultivated  clean 
and  irrigated  during  the  summer. 

The  Curry  ranch  has  forty  acres  In 
French  prunes,  which  produce  from  two 
to  five  tons  of  dried  prunes  per  acre. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  young.  There  are 
18  acres  of  Royal  "cots"  which  produce 
about  five  tons  of  green  fruit  per  acre. 
This  fruit  is  all  sold  direct  to  the  Sac- 
ramento canneries.  The  product  of  20 
acres  of  peaches  also  goes  to  the  can- 
neries. 

There  are  also  20  acres  of  wine  grapes, 
which  last  year  produced  five  tons  of 


grapes  per  acre.  The  fruit  sold  on  the 
vines  for  $75  per  ton. 

The  entire  200  acres  of  orchard  is  irri- 
gated by  the  furrow  method.  Water  is 
pumped  direct  from  the  bed  of  Putah 
Creek.  The  lift  is  30  feet  and  the  an- 
nual cost  for  electricity  about  $2  per 
acre. 

EMPLOYS  SPANISH  HELP 

The  cost  of  labor  is  the  index  of  profit 
or  loss  on  the  Curry  ranch,  according  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  labor  prices  are  beyond 
the  farmers'  control.  Spanish  help  is 
employed  almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  Phillip*  is  strong  for  co-operative 
organizations.  He  belongs  to  all  the 
fruit  organizations  which  handle  the 
Curry  crops,  and  is  a  booster  for  them. 
Mr.  Phillips  is  a  leader  in  his  commun- 
ity and  the  type  of  farmer  that  makes 
not  only  his  own  farm,  but  the  entire 
community,  a  better  place  to  live. 

Phillips  is  president  of  the  Dixon 
Community  Council,  unique  organiza- 
tion which  includes  both  town  and  coun- 
try people.  The  success  of  this  society 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  its  presi- 
dent, who  insists  that  things  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  must  be  done 
immediately  and  not  postponed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  success  of  the 
Curry  farm  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  employes  un- 
derstand that  "manana'1  has  no  place 
in  the  farm  vocabulary,  "Do  it  now," 
being   Phillips'  motto. 


C.  B.  Phillips  in  his  young  prune  orchard. 


Starting  in  the  Rabbit  Business 


I EXPECT  to  go  into  the  rabbit  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale  and  should 
like  as  much  information  as  possible 
regarding  costs  and  methods.  How 
many  rabbits  will  a  12  by  60-foot  rabbit 
shed,  like  Mr.  Allen's,  accommodate  and 
what  would  it  cost? 

What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  rabbit 
until  it  is  10  weeks  old?  What  is  the 
best  breed  and  the  most  profitable  age 
to  sell?  How  many  does  should  be  kept 
to  each  buck  and  how  many  litters 
should  a  doe  raise  in  a  year?  Is  there 
a  ready  market  for  rabbit  meat? — C.  L. 
Lowry,  Nevada. 

If  you  have  never  kept  rabbits  be- 
fore, I  would  not  advise  you  to  start 
with  a  large  rabbltry.  Would  suggest 
that  you  begin  with  eight  does  and  one 
buck.  Do  not  build  expensive  sheds 
and  hutches  until  you  are  sure  you  can 
manage  rabbits  on  a  large  scale  suc- 
cessfully.^ If  you  start  gradually,  keep- 
ing all  breeding  does  healthy  and  strong 
and  getting  new  bucks  as  needed  you 
will  soon  be  making  good  money  in  the 
business. 

Most  breeders — Including  myself — are 
content  with  a  fairly  good  rabbit  shed, 
just  a  roof  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  open 
at  both  ends  to  admit  plenty  of  air. 
The  hutches  are  quite  expensive  if  you 
have  to  buy  them  ready  made  or  hire 
them  built. 

Mr.  Allen,  whose  12  by  60-foot  rab- 
bitry  was  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  could  probably 


tell  you  what  the  building  cost.  ($1200. 
— The  Editor.)  A  structure  of  this  size 
should  accommodate  250  rabbits,  young 
and  old. 

It,  costs  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  year  to 
keep  a  full  grown  rabbit,  if  you  buy  all 
the  feed.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
cost  of.  feeding  young  rabbits  for  the 
first  ten  weeks,  as  they  are  kept — or 
should  be — with  the  does  most  of  this 
lime.  The  expense  Is  small,  however. 
They  should  be  sold  for  fryers  at  this 
age,  when  they  should  weigh  four 
pounds  each. 

Fryers  are  worth  16  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight,  here  in  Los  Angeles  in  mid- 
summer, which  is  the  season  of  lowest 
prices.  Values  range  down  to  9  cents 
for  heavier  animals.  A  four-pound  rab- 
bit will  dress  two  pounds  and  sell  it? 
that  shape  for  40  cents  a  pound. 

Four  to  five  litters  a  year  is  what 
most  breeders  get.  The  smaller  number 
is  preferred.  A  buck  will  serve  a  dozen 
does,  or  more  if  he  is  strong  and 
healthy.  He  should  not  be  used  more 
than  twice  a  week.  You  would  have  to 
find  a  market  for  large  quantities  of 
rabbit  meat,  but  when  you  are  able  to 
guarantee  a  regular  supply  to  a  dealer 
or  consumer  you  will  have  no  trouble 
in  selling  your  rabbits. 

There  are  trials  and  troubles  in  rais- 
ing rabbits  and  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  go  slow  before  you  get  in 
too  deep,  as  vou  may  not  like  the  busi- 
ness.—GEORGE  GREEN. 
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Finds  Wild  Blueberries 

fRS.  PEARL  GAKRTKL  of  Carrots, 
Wash,  la  positive  that  blueberries 
grow  wild  In  Washington.  She  writes: 
T  am  enclosing  a  leaf  of  a  shrub  that 
produces  large,  dark  blueberries. 
Smaller  blueberries  are  found  on  ether 
bushes,  which  have  leaves  Ilk*  red 
huckleberries.  There  jure  thousands  of 
idle  acres  here  suitable  for  blueberry 
culture.  The  soil  is  sour  wherever  fir 
trees  grow,  which  are  very  common  m 
this  locality.-  

MILK  MAKES  DANISH  BACON 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  skim 
milk  from  hatii.h  creameries  is  hauled 
by  mSk  wagons  back  to  the  dairies, 
where  It  ta  used  to  feed  hogs  for  bacon 
factories.    The  latter    belong    to  the 


farmers  and  are  managed  co-opera- 
tively. One  plant  handles  25,000  to  30,- 
000  hogs  annually. 

Preventing  Soil  Erosion 

A LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  citrus 
grower  plows  his  orchard  "cross- 
wise of  the  grade"  in  order  to  check 
erosion.  A  nelghl-or  who  cultivates  hi 
both  directions  lost  many  tans  of  soil 
during;  a  heavy  storm  hurt  winter  and 
hauled  back  304  wagon  loads  at  great 
expense  in  order  both  te  i  enters  bis 
orchard  and  to  avoid  a  tawBult  wtth 
the  unforunate  neighbor  below  him  who 
was  the  recipient  of  tit*  sQL  DM 
'  washing"  problem  Is  very  serious  is 
some  foothill  and  sharply-sloping' 
trlcta.  Care  In  cultivation  may  prevent 
serious  loss. 


Bob  Jones'  Corner 
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By 


ROBERT  E.  JONES 
Contributing  Editor 


SELLING  COWS  TO  THE  ORIENT 
It  may  be  because  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  the  dairy  business  that  the 
possibilities  for  growth  of  this  industry 
on  our  West  Coast  strike  me  so  forcibly. 
In  any  event,  there  are  new  indications 
every  day  of  golden  opportunities  for 
growth  in  the  milk  and  butter  busi- 
ness. The  improvement  of  these  op- 
portunities will  mean  the  advance- 
ment of  our  State  along  most  stable 
lines. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fu- 
ture market  for  Pacific  Coast  dairy 
products  in  the  Orient,  but  it  cannot 
be  mentioned  too  often.  The  market 
is  prepared  to  receive  not  only  dairy 
products,  but  dairy  cattle.  Our  dairy 
industry  must  arise  to  the  opportunity 
to  supply   these  markets. 

Within  a  wj;ek  the  California  Dairy 
Council  has  been  visited  by  two  men 
who  have  crossed  the  water  to  buy 
dairy  cattle  in  America:  Atsushi 
Miyawaki,  professor  of  dairying  in 
Hokkaido  imperial  University,  Sap- 
poro, Japan,  and  Charles  Lucas,  pro- 
prietor of  Miu  Dairy  at  Honolulu. 

Professor  Miyawaki  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  East  to  buy  dairy  cattle 
to  ship  to  Japan.  I  was  glad  to  tell 
him  that  hereafter  he  might  make  the 
Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  his  head- 
quarters to  get  in  touch  with  the  best 
breeders.  Our  dairy  market  Is  the 
Orient.  Don't  forget  that  it  is  a  mar- 
ket undeveloped,  but  one  where  people 
are  learning  every  day  to  use  more 
dairy  products. 


WHY  JAPS  LIKE  OUR  RICE 
I  have  been  told  that  the  reason 
why  the  Japanese  prefer  California 
rice  is  because  it  adheres  to  chopsticks 
better  than  the  home-.grown  grain.  To 
eat  properly  in  Japan  one  fnust  master 
the  difficult  feat  of  balancing  food  on, 
or  caught  between,  two  slim  sticks. 
Anything  that  makes  th's  feat  easier 
is  welcome — hence  the  new  market  for 
California  rice,  so  the  story  goes. 

When  our  California  rice  industry 
began  we  did  not  think  of  the  Orient 
as  a  prospective  market.  How  could 
we  sell  there  in  competition  with 
cheno  coolie  labor?  American  growers 
asked. 

American  machinery  fhrming  has 
made  it  possible.  Rice  is  a  machine- 
grown  crop  in  California,  almost  to 
the  same  extent  as  wheat. 

Tf  we  were  forced  to  produce  rice  in 
the  primitive  manner  of  the  Orient, 
also,  no  American  could  or  would  give 
rice  growing  a  second  thought. 

It  is  said  that  Ralph  Merritt  was  the 
man  who  first  thought  of  Japan  as  a 
market  for  California  rice. 


THE  LESSON  RICE  HAS  TAUGHT 
Probably  rice  Is  with  us  to  stay, 
on  cheaper  lands  unadapted  to  other 
crops  and  where  the  farmer  will  not 
settle  down  to  more  intensive  farm- 
ing. But  I  think  rice's  greatest  serv- 
ice has  been  the  teaching  of  a  lesson- 
Rice  was  a  bonanza  crop  just  before 
and  during  the  war  and  lured  many 
good  farmers  along  until  they  became 
so  prosperous  they  went  broke. 

Rice  has  left  its  blight  on  the  west 
side  of  tne  Sacramento  Valley.  Cities 
like  Willows  and  Colusa,  which  were 
bustling  like  mining  camps  in  the  height 
of  the  rice  craze,  are  now  comparably 
dull  and  lifeless.  What  they  need  is 
subdivision  of  large  tracts  of  farming1 
land  and  a  steadier  kind  of  agricul- 
ture, with  enough  diversity  to  protect 
them  against  wild  fluctuation  in  the 
business. 


CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE  WINS 
Helen  Wills,  the  17-year-old 
Berkeley  girl  who  is  now  national  ten- 
nis champion,  and  Billy  Johnston,  the 
San  Francisco  man  who  is  now  world's 
tennis  champion,  have  added  another 
chapter  to  an  article  which  I  wrote 
for  Orchard  and  Farm  last  January. 

That  article  was  designed  to  show 
that  the  came  factor — call  it  climate  if 
you  will — that  makes  greater  yields 
per  acre  In  California,  also  begets  more 
robust  and  efficient  human  being; 
mare  predvetrve  dairy  cattle  and  bet- 
ter mmshapad  meat  animals 

We  have  something  out  here  to  lure 
the  11  ii  LJtsejh  farmer  as  well  as  the 
frutt  ttiatt  Ad  te  the  lure  for  the 
huiir"!  being,  Arthur  Brisbane  is  tell- 
ing of  that  mere  efsoertively  than  sssj; 
ef  us  can. 


r 
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LEEK'S  RECORD  APPLE  YIELD 

Forty-seven  boxes  of  early  apples 
were  picked  from  a  single  tree  in  Au- 
gust by  Dr.  L.  L.  Leek.  Sonoma  orchard  - 
ist.  A  single  limb  two  feet  long  bore  a 
dozen  large  apples,  one  of  which 
weighed  nearly  a  pound.  

NATIONAL  _ 

ILOS 

TANKS  -  LUMBER 

Frorr.  the  cheapest  that's  good  to  the  best 
that's  made— National  Quality  Silos  are 
made  from  finest  lumber, accurately  fitted, 
scientifically  designed  and  braced  to  with- 
stand any  weather.  Exclusive  patentspro- 
tect  our  better  bracing  system,  improved 
doors,  and  other  exclusive 
features.  From  the  heart  of 
the  world's  greatest  lumber 
country  we  ship  our  lumb«  \ 
tanks  and  silos  anywhere. 
Write  for 'Making  Silage'' 
—  It's  an  interesting 
book  full  of  facts  and 
money-making  Ideas. 

"A  National  Silo  is  a  Sign 
of  Prosperity." 

NATIONAL 

TANK  (k  PIPE  CO. 

148  Col. Blvd.       Portland, Ore. 


Starting  a  County  Fair 


USED  PIPE 

AND  CASING 

For  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


San  Francisco 


203   Howard  Street 


Ca  I  ifornia 


A  F  P  I.  K  fl 

are  it  ihflr  in  Vermont 

The  famous  flavor  and  krep- 
in*t  Qualifier  of   the  Vermont 
fruit,  blus  the  nvanirttB  of  the 
Mii     Ka  irn,     markets,  afford 
unusual  u|i|>ortuiil(ieA.  Hun- 
dred* Of    thrill*   Wf-ll   HulUhl  lo 
apple  euliure  n<ay  be  had  at 
o  «-.•.>'  prlflM  and  lernis.  Indux- 
hni*         «-r.  eaiffkcevR  their  fu- 
ire   in   t  hi**  aitrw-tHe   bra  net  of 
^rirulturv.    Folder*,  bulletins  and 
llurn.a  ion  on  farm*  lor  aale  fr«*« 
.    .  mil... 

VERMONT   PUBLICITY  BUREAU. 
A.  H    Grout.  Sec.  of  Stat  a. 
BT  Montpelisr.    Vt  J 

rrmont 


DISSATISFIED  with  a  few  old  fair 
buildings  and  a  I'oor  location,  the 
people  of  Jackson  County — which 
includes  the  major  portion  of  the 
Rogrue  River  Valley.  Southein  Oregon — 
last  year  determined  to  havt  a  first- 
class  fair.  The  first  step  was  to  pick 
out  a  fine  tract  of  level  land  just  south 
of  Medford.  which  is  the  chief  city  of 
the  county,  adjoining  the  Pacific  High- 
way. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Cor- 
vallis  next  was  asked  to  furnish  plans 
for  the  buildings  and  for  laying  out  and 
beautifying  the  grounds.  Armed  with 
these,  the  fair  association  went  before 
the  people  and  asked  for  a  one-mill  tax 
levy.  This  was  granted,  and  yielded — 
together  with  a  small  sum  in  the  treas- 
ury— $39,000.  All  this  and  $7000  more 
was  spent  for  permanent  improvements, 
which  proved  inadequate  to  actual 
needs. 

The  first  exhibition  was  a  great  suc- 
cess from  every  standpoint,  except  in 
the  direction  of  wiping  out  the  deficit, 
and  it  yielded  a  surplus  of  $4000  to 
apply  on  that.  The  directors  assumed 
the  Indebtedness  personally  and  bor- 
rowed $800  more  to  hire  the  grounds 
taken  care  of. 

The  fair  cost  $14,000.  of  which  only 
$3277  went  for  premiums,  compared  to 


ing  the  races  on  Sunday.  The  local  pa- 
pers devoted  columns  of  space  to  the 
racing,  wrestling  and  prize  fighting,  but 
almost  nothing  to  the  agricultural  ex- 
hibits. 

Medford  has  a  live  bunch  of  boosters 
who  are  backing  the  Jackson  fair,  b*t 
if  they  want  the  farmers  to  vote  addi- 
tional tax  levies  for  its  upbuilding  they 
will  do  well  to  make  the  exhibits  more 
strictly  agricultural.  Some  successful 
fairs  are  held  without  any  races  or  other 
amusement  features. 

The  attendance  amounted  to  5000  on 
the  second  day  and  7000  on  each  of  the 
last  two  days,  a  splendid  sHowing  for 
the  first  real  fair  Jackson  County  has 
held. 

Only  two  livestock  buildings  were  con" 
structed,  large  tents  being  used  to 
house  the  remaining  animals  exhibited 
Both  the  horticultural  building  *  and 
the  woman's  building  were  filled  with 
fine  displays  of  orchard,  field  and  home 
products.  Canvas  also  protected  the 
auto  and  other  commercial  exhibit*. 

Community  exhibits  of  fruits,  grains, 
forage  plants  and  vegetables,  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  fair.  The  stock 
show  was  the  pride  of  Southern  Ore- 
gon breeders  and  a  revelation  to  those 
who  have  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  re- 
cent progress  in  this-  important  indus- 
try.   Although  the  Rogue  River  Valley 


Type  of  new  buildings  being  erected  by  Jackson  County 


$.'468  for  races.  Bona  fide  farmers 
complained  of  this  unequal  distribution 
of  funds,  objecting  to  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  twice  as  much  money  for  amuse- 
ments, of  which  many  disapprove  en- 
tirely, as  for  rewarding  exhibitors  of 
farm  animals  and  produce.  The  man- 
agement also  was  criticized  for  continu- 


es chiefly  famous  for  fine  fruit,  it  pro- 
duces some  of  the  best  domestic  ani- 
mals to  be  found  in  the  State.  Many 
cattle  and  sheep  are  ranged  in  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  and  the  raising  of 
purebred  beef  sires  to  head  hexds  in 
other  districts  is  a  profitable  business. 
O.  H.  B. 


Treatment  for  Orange  Scaly-Bark 


THERE  Is  hardly  anything  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  depreciate  the 
yields  and  values  of  the.  fine  old  Cali- 
fornia orange  groves  as  the  scaly-bark 
disease.  This  ailment  usually  begins 
when  the  trees  are  about  ten  years  old 
and,  increasing  slowly  and  insidionsb 
does  great  damage  before  the  owner  Is 
aware  of  Its  presence. 

Saly-bark  Is  entirely  preventable  and 
in  its  early  stages  easily  curable.  In  its 
last  stages,  after  the  disease  has  pro- 
gressed through  the  bark  into  the  wood. 


The  New  Kind  of  Farm  Mortgage 

The  old-fashioned  mortgage  has  a  definite  due  date  and  is  paid  at 
the  convenience  of  the  lender. 

The  mortgages  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  run  for  thirty-three 
fears  and  are  payable  in  small  installments  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  bor- 
rower. The  farmer  may  make  earlier  payment,  but  can  not  be  forced  to 
pa)  before  maturity  if  the  installments  are  met. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  assist  farmers  in  procuring  such  capital. 
Interest,  6  pi-r  cent.  .  Detailed  information  upon  request 


THE  CALIFORNIA  JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

\n.   I    l'n« ell  Street  San   KrunriMwi,  California 
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One  Man  Alcne  Pulls 
Big  Stumps  IKSW 

StumpPuMe r  multiplies  your  strength 

992  timaa.  Pull  biff,  green  or  tap- 
rooted  stumps.  No  extra  help  n<  i  n  <i 
Made  entirely  of  steel  —  fastest,  moM 

nflrwarfu  I. durable  Ont-Min  St i  rop  Puller  io*^r 


V irsfln  ONE-MAN 

J%J£2£££  Stump  Puller 

|  Mounted  on  Wheels— Easy  to  W\vn.-y 


Demonstrators  Wanted 

I  N«  selling— no  can v Manor.  I»*cmin«t,ra- 
\  torn  merely  allow  cthera  ta>  sec  Imw  the 
k  IRSTIN  <-'         land  qoiek.  ••»*  and 
1  cheap.    Liberal      mm  --  -r  -  Writs 
today*   Oalj  SBM  bud  id  aach  locality. 

.A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.,  «'•"■ 


Reduced  Prices— Easy  Terms 

KlRSiiN 


lower  than  ewer  b<  for*, 
una  of  Onc-ajan  and  Horaa  Power 
©dcla  for  all  kinds  of  stump  work.  Sin*!* 
■  •  ie   and   triple  power. 


Lud  Street.  Escanaba,  Michigan 


Quick  Ship- 
m«nt  from 
Efcanaba. 

Mich.;  Port- 
land, Ore.; 

Atlanta,  Ca.; 

SautKninriieu 
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O  W  E  R 
POINTERS 

By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 


OIL  CHEAPER  THAN  BRUSH 
A  volume  might  be  wrttten  about 
false  economy  on  the  farm.  Here's  one 
man,  for  example,  who  owns  an  evap- 
orator. Instead  of  using  oil  for  fuel, 
this  farmer  went,  to  the  expense  of 
building  a  shed  over 
100  feet  long  anil 
covering  it  with  a 
galvanized  roof  He 
filled  this  shed  with 
the  cuttings  saved 
from  pruning  his 
orchard.  The  limbs 
were  picked  up  ind 
stored  In  the  ■tiea" 
lo  drv,  after  being 
'•undled.  All  of  one 
nn'8  time  is  now 
sed  to  fire  the  de- 
flator. The  heat 
-  in  i  gular;  It  takes 
longer  to  get  start- 
ed, and  Upw  much 
greater  is  the  cost ' 
Yet  this  man  is  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity in  many  large  enterprises. 


Ctintrlbutifll    Editor  of 
Orchard  and  Farm 


NEW  LOW-PRICED  TRACK  LAYER 
A  surprise  Is  promised  the  farm- 
ers ot  California  by  a  tractor  manu- 
facturer in  this  Slate.  There  is  admit- 
tedly a  widespread  demand  for  an  in- 
expensive tractor  of  the  track  type, 
and,  unless  plans  now  under  way  are 
upset,  these  columns  shortly  will  carry 
a  story  of  an  ingenious  device  that  will 
be  a  boon  to  the  rancher  on  a  compara- 
tively small  acreage. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

si  PEBIOB  ENGLISH  UCOHOBNfl — INTERNATIONALLY  know  N 

The    World's  Best 

Write   fur   mat  htir   I  ltd   ami   learn  why. 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


it  is  beyond  cure,  for  the  reason  that 
while  it  is  possible  to  grow  new  and 
healthy  bark,  it  is  impossible  to  grow- 
new  wood  in  the  interior  of  a  tree.  In 
many  such  cases,  however,  hopelessly 
diseased  limbs  can  be  removed  and  a 
part  of  the  tree,  after  proper  treat- 
ment, is  saved  for  future  production. 

No  one  knows  the  cause  of  scaly-bark, 
but  we  do  know  that  an  infected  tree 
never  gets  well  of  itself.  Once  the  dis- 
ease appears  in  a  grove,  that  grove  is 
Oil  the  down  grade.  The  sooner  the 
disease  is  checked  and  further  prog- 
ress prevented,  the  cheaper  will  be  the 
control. 

The  method  of  treatment  consists  In 
removing  the  surface  of  the  diseased 
bark  with  a  scraping  tool  especially 
made  for  the  purpose  and  painting  the 
wound  with  an  antiseptic  waBh  to  pre- 
»ent  further  infection.. 

The  wash  is  not  a  medicine  to  cure 
the  disease.  The  scraping,  when  skill- 
fully done  by  experienced  men,  cures  the 
disease  and  the  wash  merely  insures  a 
sanitary  condition  of  the  wound. 

Experience  leads  us  to  prefer  a  thin 
wash  of  bordeaux  applied  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  Interfere  with  fumigation. 
When  requested,  however,  we  use  car- 
bolineum  or  lime-sulphur.  I 

A  little  money  spent  every  year  in 
keeping  a  grove  in  good  condition  and 
maximum  production  is  much  better 
than  spending  a  lot  of  money  in  the  end 
in  an  endeavor  to  save  a  grove  already 
"shot  to  pieces"  with  scaly-bark. 

It  is  best  to  make  an  annual  tree-hy- 
tree  inspection,  at  which  time  the  new 
scaly-bark  cankers,  just  beginning  on 
the  surface  of  the  bark,  are  quickly  and 
easily  removed;  trees  buried  arfcve  the 
bud  are  e-xcavated  to  prevent  foot-rot; 
an  occasional  gophered  tree  is  given 
proper  attention  to  hasten  its  recovery; 
any  gum  disease  tree  is  treated;  a. few 
sin  kers  on  the  trunk  are  removed;  a 
broken  limb  or  torn-out  root  is  properly 
amputated  and  disinfected;  in  short, 
each  tree  receives  individual  attention 
and  whatever  treatment  is  needed  to 
keep  it  in  full  production. 

Every  grove  ten  years  old  or  older, 
requires  such  an/annual  Inspection  for 
its  best  production  — .1.  ELIOT  COIT. 

ARIZONA  CIRCULARS 

The   University   of   Arizona,  College 
of  Agriculture.  Tucson.  Ariz.,  has  Issued 
tin     following   technical  papers: 
Establishing   a   Commercial  Vine- 
yard in  Arizona   9t 

Distribution  of  Arizona  Wild  Cot- 
ton  •   8 

The   Efficiency  of   Legume  Inocu- 
lation for  Arizona  Soils   4 

Bum  ot   Wheal.   143 


HOUSE  ORGANS  WORTH  READ- 
ING— Man)  manufacturers  publish 
free  "house  organs"  that  a'e  brimful  ot 
useful  hints  and  helpful  pointers. 

Facts  have  replaced  adjectives  "  he 
stories  are  addressed  more  to  owners  of 
the  goods  described  than  to  prospect*. 
Thus  can  the  prospective  buyer  learn 
how  it  feels  to  be  an  owner.  If  you  are 
interested  in  receiving  such  publica- 
tions write  the  editor  of  ORCIIMlD 
and  FARM  and  tell  him  your  conditions. 

DRIVING     TRACTOR     BY  STOP- 
WATCH—There  was  another  man 

with  a  stop-watch  who  sat  on  the  fen<-e 
and  determined  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy Just  how  long  it  should  take  his 
tractor  driver  to  drive  the  length  of  a~ 
row  and  just  how  many  acres  he  should 
cover  in  an  hour.  Then  he  ordered  his 
driver  to  hold  to  that  pace  and  went 
back  to  the  house,  serenely  conscious 
of  a  good  deed  well  done.  As  the  ground 
dried  out  and  I  he  plow  pulled  harder 
the  driver  opened  the  motor  'wider. 
When  the  oil  got  dangerously  low  he 
kept  the  machine  bard  at  unrk^  Finally 
there  accumulated  a  tremendous  repair 
bill  that  was  all  due  to  the  stop-watch. 

FEW  TRACTORS  AT  STATE  FAIR 
For  several  reasons  the  Tractor  and 
Implement  Club  ol  California  did  not 
present  a  eo-opeiatiye  exhibit  of  trai  - 
tors and  allied  products  at  the  St  tie 
Fair  this  year.  A  tew  individual  mem- 
bers made  the  best  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion and  showed  their  goods,  but  the 
splendid  exposition  of  former  years  was 
conspicuously  absent. 

The  tractor  men  declared  their  un- 
willingness again  to  risk  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  in  a 
tent  where  wind  and  fire  risks  are  so 
heavy.  They  hope  that  another  year 
will  see  steps  taken  to  give  them  a  more 
accessible  location  on  the  fair  grounds 
and  the  promise  of  permanent  quarters. 


t  TATE  NEEDS  POWER  BUILDING 

O  Several  States  have  provided  1heir 
fair  grounds  with  a  permanent  building 
to  house  the  exhibits  of  the  multitude 
of  machines'  th*t  now  add  to  the  profit 
and  comfort  of  (arm  life.  In  no  State 
is  the  subject  of  so  great  importance 
as  in  California.  Nor  are  these  other 
States  any  wealthier  than  ours. 

Tractor  men  declare  themselves  will- 
ing to*  pay  any  reasonable  charge  for 
space,  hut  they  must  look  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  State  Fair  for  the  first  move. 
And  the  farmers  who  have  previously 
attended  the  exhibit  will  certainly  not 
be  unwilling  to  sa.\  farewell  to  the  hot. 
old  tent,  floored  with  ankle-deep  dust 
and  reached  by  long  walk.  The  whole 
issue  promises  to  be  a  live  one  during 
the  coming  year.   


f 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM    SECTION   OF   THE    RUNT) AT  EXAMINER 


Using  Low  Grade  Tractor  Fuel 


By  E.  G.  McKIBBEN 

California  Coil-ear.  of  Agriculture 


THE  troubles  often  attending  the  use 
of  kerosene  and  other  low  grade 
fuels  in  trac  tor  engines  can  largely  be 
prevented.  Badly  carbonized  cylinders 
and  pistons,  stuck  rings  and  the  rapid 
dilution  of  the  crank  case  oil  with  the 
resulting  damage  to  pistons  and  bf-*r- 
,  ings  are  not  the  normal  results,  they 
are  often  evidences  of  inefficient  ope: - 
ation.  . 

W;irm  up  the  engine  thoroughly  be- 
fore starting  to  use  the  heavier  ruel. 
If  the  engine  is  not  equipped  with  a 
thermostat  control  of  the  cooling  water 
temperature,  cover  a  part  of  the  radiator 
during  cool  weather.  Never  allow  the 
engine  to  run  idle  for  any  length  of 
•time.    Keep  the  mixture  lean. 

Before  stopping,  shift  back  to  gaso- 
line and  stop  the  engine  by  shutting  off 
the  fuel,  rather  than  by  shorting  the 
Ignition.  Use  a  hi-'-  grade  cylinder  oil 
and  completely  change  the  crank  case 
oil  every  thirty  to  forty  hours.  If  these 
simple  directions  are  followed  and  the 
engine  has  been  designed  to  use  kero- 
sene, the  results  obtained  should  be 
satisfactory - 

DON'T   SWITCH   TOO  SOON 

How  many  of  you  are  guilty  the 
practice  of  switching  to  kerosene  Just 
as  soon  as  possible?  You  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  your  engine  will  shoot  on 
kerosene  just  as  soon  as  you  get  it 
atarted.  Of  course,  you  have  to  open 
the  needle  valve  an  extra  turn  or  so, 
hut  what  of  that?  It  means  that  the 
engine  is  too  cold  to.  completely  vapor- 
ize the  heavier  fuel  and  that  the  addi- 
tional fuel  resulting  from  the  extra 
turn  of  the  needle  valve  is  carried  Into 
the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist. 

There  some  of  it  Is  partially  burned 
and  deposited  as  carbon;  some,  of  It 
Washes  away  what  little  oil  there  Is  on 
the  cylinders  and  pistons,  works  down 
Into  the  crank  case  and  dilutes  the  oil 
there;  while  some  of  it  is  carried  out 
through  the  exhaust  where  it  appears 
as  a  bluish  white  vapor,  which  you 
have  all  seen.  This  situation  is  made 
•worse  by  the  fact  that  the  pistons  and 
cylinders  are  always  poorly  lubricated 
for  the  first  few  minutes  after  a  cold 
engine  is  started. 

A  similar  situation  results  If  the  en- 
gine is  allowed  to  run  on  kerosene  while 


idling  for  any  length  of  time.  It  cools 
below  the  proper  working  temperature 
and  usually  begins  to  miss  irregularly 
on  all  cylinders  and  may  miss  alto- 
gether on  one  or  two  cylinders.  When- 
ever a  cylinder  fails  to  fire  it  means 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  fuel  mixture  de- 
posited on  the  cylinder  wells  to  thin 
out  the  oil  and  gradually  work  down 
into  the  crank  case. 

KEEP  TRACTOR   ENGINE  WARM 

If  a  kerosene  burning  engine  is  used 
on  a  light  load  in  cold  weather  and  is 
not  equipped  with  a  thermostat,  an  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  keep  it  warmed 
"P  to  the  proper  woiking  temperature. 
This  usually  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  covering  a  part  of  the  radiator,  thus 
reducing  the  effective  radiating  area 
and  the.  amount  of  air  flowing  through 
the  radiator. 

Keeping  the  angine  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  only  half  the  battle.  The 
mixture  must  be  kept  lean.  Close  the 
needle  valve  until  the  engine  begins  to 
slow  down,  backfire  or  miss,  and  then 
open  it  just  enough  to  allow  satisfac- 
tory operation.  This  simple  precaution 
will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  prevent  the  excessive  formation 
of  carbon  and  the  rapid  dilution  of  the 
crank  case  oil. 

Several  minutes  before  stopping,  shift 
the  three-way  valve,  back  to  the  gaso- 
line. When  the  engine  is  started  the 
next  morning  there  will  be  gasoline  in- 
stead of  kerosene  in  the  carburetor  bowl. 
Stop  the  engine  by  shutting  off  the  fuel 
supply  rather  than  by  shorting  the  igni- 
tion. Shorting  the  ignition  means  that 
the  engine  will  stop  with  the  cylinders 
filled  with  fue.l  vapor.  As  the  engine 
cools  down  this  vapor  condenses  on  the 
cylinder  walls  and  then  destroys  the 
lubricating  value  of  the  oil  there. 

In  spite  of  all  these  .precautions  there 
w  ill  be  more  or  less  dilution  of  the  crank 
case  oil.  Therefore,  It  should  be  changed 
,  every  thirty  to  forty  hours  of  opera- 
tion. Many  tractor  operators  and  a  few 
tractor  owners  feel  that  this  is  an  un- 
necessary inconvenience  and  expense 
However,  the.  experience  of  successful 
operators  definitely  has  proved  that  the 
decrease  in  the  repair  bill  and  the  added 
life  of  the  engine,  will  much  more  than 
offset  the  inconvenience  and  expense. 


Apples.  plums.  strawberries  and 
other  fruits  are  eaten  after  ripening 
and  before  picking,  earwigs  sometimes 
being  found  in  the  cores  of  apples.  The 
foliage  of  fruit  trees  has  been  destroyed 
in   Cortland  back  yards. 

In  Europe  the  earwig  is  held  in  check 
by  natural  enemies,  which  in  the 
United  Slates  are  lacking.  It  first  ap- 
peared on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  12 
years-ago.  Five  years  ago  specialists 
of,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture began  to  study  methods  for  its 
control.  . 

Natural  parasites,  which  destroy  ear- 
wigs, have  been  discovered  and  are 
being  propagated.  Just  how  successful 
this  means  of  control  will  be  cannot 
yet  be  determined.  Meanwhile.  Seattle 
and  Portland  have  spent  $100,000  in 
extermination  methods.  Community 
co-operation  is  absolutely  essential  in 
fighting"  this  pest. 

Scattering  upon,  the  ground  poisoned 
bran  mash  is  the  standard  method  for 
earwig  control.  Dissolve  12  ounces  of 
sodium  fluoride  in  six  quarts  of  water, 
stir  in  two  quarts  of  molasses,  then 
pour  over  12  pounds  of  bran,  working 
it  into  a  homogeneous  moist  mash. 
Scatter  on  the  ground  during  the 
spring  months,  especially  along  foun- 
dations, sidewalks  and  hedges.  Evening 
is  the  best  time  to  put  out  the  poison. 
— O.  H.  B. 


Judging-  Southern  California  Livestock 


SOME  of  the  possibilities  of  a  South- 
ern California  branch  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  were  indicated 
by  the  summer  livestock  judging  course 
conducted  in  July  Iw  the  University  of 
California  at  its  KdT Angeles  branch. 

Forty  students,  most  of  them  agricul- 
tural teachers  in  the  high  schools  of 
California  and  adjoining  States,  took  the 
work,  which  was  given  by  Professors 
Gordon  H.  True,  Elmer  H.  Hughes  and 
William  H.  Kegan  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  Howard  A.  Miller  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"It  is  doubtful,"  asserted  Prof.  Regan, 
"if  dairy  animals  could  have  been  found 
in  any  other  place  in  the  country  equal 
to  those  used  In  this  course."  The 
stock  referred  to  were  Fred  Hnrtsook's 
Holstelns  at  l.ankershim.  Dave  Brant's 
Guernseys  at  Owensmouth  and  the  La 
Lomita  imported  Jerseys  at  Palms  (Los 
Angeles  County). 

The  first  week  of  the  course  was  de- 
voted to  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  the  sec- 


ond to  hogs  and  the,  third  to  dairy  cat- 
tle. The  University  Farm  at  Davis  sent 
down  seven  beef  cattle  and  sixteen 
sheep,  which  were  quartered  at  the  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  purebred  beef  cattle  and  scrubs, 
a  yearling  Shorthorn  steer  weighing 
1040  pounds  was  slaughtered  and  a  Sljc- 
/  year-old  range  steer  of  the  same  weight. 
Full  sides  of  both  steers  were  hung  upon 
a  rack  at  a  meat  cutting  demonstration, 
which  was  attended  by  the  students  in 
home  economics  and  several  members  of 
Los  Angeles  civic  clubs,  in  addition  to 
those  who  were  taking  the  stock  judg- 
ing course. 

James  V.  Mooney  of  Wilson  Company 
'divided  the  scrub  and  purebred  beef 
into  wholesale  and  retail  cuts,  showing 
the  relative  value  of  each. 

Duroc  Jerseys  were  judged  at  Charles 
LeMoyne's  ranch  at  La  nkershim.  Poland 
Chinas  at  the  Santa  Monica  dairy  r  inch 
and  Berkshires  at  the  Italian  Vineyard 
ranch  at  Guasti.  * 


Earwig  Threatens  Homes  and  Orchards 


THE  European  earwig  today  is  a 
potential  menace  on  par  with  the 
dreaded  Mediterannean  fruit  fly," 
declares  A.  L.  Lovett.  entomologist.  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College.  "Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  activities  and  food 
babits  of  this  insect  must  consider  its 
possible  .dissemination  as  little  less 
than  a  catastrophe." 

Coming  to  Seattle  in  191 S,  the  ear- 
. Wig  has  established  itself  in  Portland, 
Astoria,  Salem,  Albany,  Corvallis, 
Qresham  and  Roseburg.  Oregon,  as 
well  as  In  several  Washington  cities. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  insect 
spreads  is  indicated'  by  the  fact  that 


The  adult  earwig  is  five-eighths  of  an 
M  -\  inrh  long.. 

•  t  the  beginning  of  1321  it  was  found 
In  only  16  blocks  In  Cortland,  while  at 
the  end  of  1922  it  was  infesting  600 
blocks. 

'Thnut  indf  ol  <-.irwigs  will  enter  a 
homi  I'rofesaoi  I  ovett  points  out. 
"Its  loathsome  presence  alone  renders 
u   an   obnoxious   nuis  m<  •       It    .  niwls 


over,  under  and  into  all  manner  of 
food  and  clothing.  The  choice  basket 
of  fruit  on  the  sideboard,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  fresh  vegetables  for  lunch — each 
will  have  its  quota  of  earwigs. 

REDUCE  PROPERTY  VALUES 

"The  basket  of  clean  clothes,  fresh 
from  the  laundry,  invites  them.  They 
find  their  way  into  beds,  wardrobes, 
clothing,  slippers  —  everywhere  —  until 
the  frantic  housekeeper  experiences  a 
nausea  and  repulsion  akin  to  mania. 
Property  values  are  materially  re- 
duced, renters  move  out,  houses  won't 
sell." 

The  .earwig  is  not  particular  in  its 
food  habits.  Decaying  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, garbage  and  excretia  are 
crawled  over  and  fed  upon,  as  well  as 
choice  viands.  Such  insects  are  filthy 
and  unsanitary  to  a  degree  and  consti- 
tute a  serious  menace  to  health.  They 
look  something  like  small  cockroaches, 
being  five-eighths  inch  long. 

Earwigs  injure  flowers  and  orna- 
mental shrubs.  Cotatoes  are  seriously 
attacked,  the  earwig  being  comparable 
to  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  in  its 
capacity  for  destroying  this  valuable 
crop  Beans,  peas  and  other  vegetables 
also  are  injured  by  this  insect,  which 
sometimes  secretes  Itself  between  the 
ol  I   for  sale. 


Keeping   Pet  Rabbits 

PLEASE  give  directions  for  keeping 
pet  rabbits.— MRS.  J.  M.  WILLEY, 
Fresno  County. 

If  you  wish  rabbits  for  pets  the  best, 
.breed  to  keep  is  the  Dutch.  The  ani- 
mals are  very  beautiful  and-  are  also 
quite  tame  and  friendly.  They  come 
in  white,  black,  blue,  gray,  tortoise  and 
steel  gray  colors. 

There  are  many  more  nice  breeds, 
such  as  the  Himalayan,  Black  and  Tan, 
English,  I  lemish  Giant.  American  Blue 
and  New  .Zealand  Red.  1  myself  keep 
only  American  Blue  and  Dutch. 

Rabbits  should  be  kept  In  hutches 
about  three  feet  square,  with  about  two 
feet  head  room.  For  the  large  breeds 
they  should  be  four  by  three  feet.  The 
principal  food  is  rolled  barley,  alfalfa 
hay,  bread  crusts  and  green  food,  with 
carrots.  Bed  the  rabbits  down  with 
clean  straw. 

Clean  out  the  hutches  twice  a  week. 
Keep  clean  water  in  the  hutches  all  the 
time,  and  always  clean  out  the  drinking 
cups  when  you  clean  out  the  hutches. 
Do  not  let  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
fall  upon  black  or  blue  rabbits  very 
long,  as  this  will  fade  their  color. 

Rabbits  are  very  healthy  and  with 
proper  care  are  seldom  sick.  I  keep 
rabbits  because  I  love  them  and  derive 
no  end  of  pleasure  from  my  hobby. 
Have  had  rabbits,  off  and  on,  for  40 
years.  I  make  them  pay  their  way  and 
have  won  many  prizes  at  pet  stock 
shows. — GEORGE  GREEN. 


Licensed  Under  Patent  No.  1.107.61S' 


Use  Only  Genuine 
(oleman  Mantles 


They  Gflvfl  Hetter  Light  nml  Lairt  I-on^er. 

|  They  are  made  especially  for  use  on 
CoJeroan  Quirk-I.it  e  Lamps  an<l  Lan- 
terns— Work  perfect  iv  with  the  Quick- Lite 
fhs  tip  and  air  intake  in  producing  300 
candle  power  of  pure-u.  hit*  hrillfance. 

2 They  are  full  alze,  correctly  shaped, 
knit  to  proper  mesh,  saturated  with 
purest  chemicals  by  specla  I  I  'oleman 
PrOGeas,  thus  inauring  plenty  of  clear, 
natural,   steady  light. 

3 Coleman  Mant  lea  are  made  of  lons- 
fiber  Egyptian  cotton  ami  have  rein- 
forced patented  bottom*,  giving  double 
Mrength  where  gaa  pressure  ih  Kreatest. 

4Eaay  to  attach  Beat  for  u*e  on  all 
makes  of  gaaotine  lighting1  fficea. 

5~V«e  only  the   genuine.     Look    for  the 
name   '^Coleman"   on   th*>   mantles  you 
buy.  Get  them  by  tl.e  box — 12  to  a  package. 
If   your   dealer  can't   supply   you,  order 
direct.     Price   $1.20   p**r   dozen,  postpaid: 
Address,   Dept.  OD-A5. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wichita.  KanHHH 
riiiladelphiu         Chicago  Los  Angele* 

Canadian   Factor,*  :  Toronto 


Don't  Be  Fooled 

Buy  your  paints  from  a  factory  mail 
order  house  and  not  from  an  indi- 
vidual with  desk  space  in  a  down- 
town office. 

We  make  our  own  paints  and  sell 
to  yon  direct.  You  pay  hut  one  profit 
when  you  buy  from  us. 

Our  paints  are  guaranteed.  We 
are  not  here  today  and  Kone  to- 
nioi  row. 

Special 

again  this  week 
Roof  and  Barn  Paint 

in  5-gallon  lots  @  $1.50  per  gal. 

All  colors. 
A  real  paint — not  a  stain. 
5 -year  guarantee. 
You    know    the    value    of    (rood  paint. 
Or.ler   today   by  mail — sen-1    money  order 
itr   check.     Your   order   will    be  shipped 
promptly. 

Advance  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

«(lll   \V.   Belgrade.   Huntington   I'nrk.  ChI. 


30DAYl 

TRIAD 

Wc  w.ll  .  nd  .  STERLING  » 
$1.47  II  not,  CMb  n«il,iaf.  ■ 
SrtRLINC  COMPANY 


FINE 
STROP 


FREE 


Pacific 

Wood-Stave 
Tanks — 
Pine —        ^ pacific  tank  S  pipe  cor 

Jf"^  ^  TH  C    STANDARD    SINCE  8fi 

Silos — 


PACIFIC  products  have  proved  their 
strength,  serviceability  and  economy 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  will 
pay  you  to  specify  PACIFIC. 

Send  for  illustrated* 
catalog  and  prices. 


J  5  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


4822  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Lot  Angeles. 


— earn  big  money  as  aufyo  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 


the  only  sure  way  to  earn  more  money  and  pel  ahead  fnVter 
Is  by  more  training  TRAINING  COUNTS-  your  earning 
power  depends  upon  wlmt  you  know  and  what  you  can  do — 
there  Is  a  bin  demand  for  trained  men  in  many  lines — auto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimators, 
architectural  lataflsinen.  electricians,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineers  are  in  bis  demand  at  TOP  wanes 
lleald'slias  raised  ti  e  salaries  of  thousands  of  other  men — 
they  can  raise  yours  What  you  must  have  is  TRAINING. 
Yon  can  earn  board  and  room — practical  courses — actual 
shop    work,    line    instructors,    honest    service,    fair  dealing. 

Write  to  day  for  FHKE  catalog.     Win  advanc  cut  and 

tun  more  money  •> 
HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  AND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  largeat  trade  and  engineering  tcftool  on  the  Pacitic  Coast.    1500  to  2000  men  trained  every  year. 


SIX-ROOM  HOUSE 

I  Will  Buy  the  Lot  17'D  1/1/ 

This  means  just  what  it  J  X%*Ej.MZj 
Fays.    I  don't  want  your  ^ ^B^>^B— 

1  iflei 

and  I  positively  mean  what  I  say.  I  Rive 
the  house  FREE,  and  if  you  don't  own  a 
lot,  I  will  arrange  for  the  lot  for  you.  This 
is  your  chance  to  free  yourself  from  the 
landlord's  dutches.  Rush  me  your  name 
and  address  quick  for  a  big  picture  and  full  description  and  plans  of  the  home.  You risk  nothing. 
PAY  ME  NOTHING.  I  do  not  wjnt  your  money.  The  house  is  FREE.  Address: 
C.  E.  MOORE.  Pres..  Bone  Builders  Club.  Dept.  222,  Bat«Tla,  Illinois 


ORCHARD  AND   FARM   SECTION   OF   THE    SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


SEPTEMBER    16,  1923 


CLASSIFIED  RATES' 

70  iaentH  a  line,  or  60  cents  a  line 
for  four  or  more  consecutive  issues 
(average.  7  words).  For  white  space, 
cat*  or  display  type,  most  Is  com- 
puted according  to  total  space  occu- 
pied  by  advertisements. 

Advertisement*  must  reach  as  15 
days  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress OJU'HAKD  ami  FA  KM,  Broad- 
way at  Eleventh.  I.oh  Angeles. 


POULTRY 


F'KOKITABLE   POULTRY   end  CO- 
Ot'KKATIVE  ELECTRIC  HATCH- 
KKIKS.      Capacity,    J5O.000  cblcka 
180-2!i0    e«t£     Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Reds.  Korka,  Minorca*  Wyandoties. 
Brahmas.     Andaluaiana.  (Ducks, 
lurks.)      Off    every    week.  Also 
chicks  from  larxe-  2-year  hens  for 
rapid   (growth   Into   broilers,  fryers. 
Toasters,    capons.      Reduced    booked  ahead. 
"Never    saw    such    viitor     rapid    growth  la 
chicks."  18  N.  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Mail  only. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  QUALITT 
CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall  month* 
from  selectee,  iree  rs»iiK«.  high  egg  producing 
breeding;  flocks,  inspected  and  accredited  by 
the  Sonoma,  County  Farm  Bureau.  Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  delivery 
snd  full  count  guaranteed.  MUST  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  INC.,  432  Seventh 
1'etalnma.  Calif.  

FALL  CHICKS  PAT. 

Order  now  for  September  and  October  de- 
livery. White  Legl  urns,  R.  L  Reds.  8.  P. 
Rocks  and  other  kinds. 

BREEDING    COCKERELS    FOR  SALE. 
Wo.  Leghorns  (Hanson).  Br.  Leghorns  (Tor- 
mohlenj,   Anconss   I  Atkiason),  Blk.   Minor,  as 

(Pape).    Mcdonald  poultry  ranch  & 

HATCHERI,   Rt.  1.  Box  24*.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

CERTIFIED  BABT  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  al  least  200  egga  on  the 
sides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  Utility  price*. 
Chanticleer    Elect  Hatchery, Inc  . Hay  wsrd.Cal. 


WHITE  LEOHORN  baby  chlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
are  accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  P.  O. 
Box  476.   Petaluma.  Calif.  

HANSON'S   Pedigreed   S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  210-egg  flock  average  for  *i  yeara 
Over  221 -egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled in  production  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inler- 
estlng  catalog,    J.  A.  HANSON.  Corvallls.  Ore. 

ORDER  SUMMER  AND  FALL  CHICKS  now. 

They  pay.  While  Leg-7  R.  L  Rods,  Barred 
Hocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  Fine  lot  of  White  Leg.  pullets  and 
breeding  cockerels.  Slubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,    Box   67C,   Palo   Alto.  Calif. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  Credited  by 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  While  Leg- 
hern  chicks  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  If 
you  want  good  fall  layers  get  chicks  in  the 
fall.  Guaranteed  safe  delivery.  Free  clrcu- 
lar.     L.   W.   CLARK.  Petaluma.  Calif.  

THE  WORLD'S   four  newest   fowls — Spencer 
Turkens,     Russian    Oiloffs,     Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.     Pholo  booklet 
free.    Z.  T.  SPENCER,  Rt  1,  Santa  Crux.  CaL 

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatcl  lag  each 
Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  Hatching  egga 
Pullets,   pigeons,   rabbits.     FANCIERS-  EX- 
CHANGE.  64')  S.   Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  lrom  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application   to  COULSUN  CUM- 
PAN Y.   Petaluma.  Calif.  

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  particu- 
lars. EUREKA.  HATCHERY,  Petaluma.  Calif. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

MAMMOTH  Wild  'Blooded  Breeding  Tur- 
keys. Imported  stock.  Toms.  Sfi.OO  and 
up.  Hens,  (t  ill)  and  up.  JERSEY  STOCK 
FARM,  11534  San  Fernando  Road.  Route  3, 
i  ox   403,   Burbank.  CaL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG,  healthy  Amerkan  man  and  wife, 
good  education,  want  ranch  experience  In 
California.  Have  had  oare  of  fine  ranch 
homes,  cows,  chickens  and  fruits  in  connec- 
tion, at  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Reliable  and  well 
recommended.  Address  T.  H.  PATTISON. 
Uox  X,  OR* "HARD  and  FARM. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


HEMSTITCHING,  picotlng  attacl..    Fits  any 
sewg.  mach.  Does  beautiful  wk.  Attrac  pre- 
miums free  with  orders.    Write  for  lllus.  de- 
script.    B.  Krafft,  Box  806-OF.  San  Francisco. 

"TnnSSTOCrT^f^^ 

GUERNSEY   BULLS   for  sale   from  Califor- 
nia's   first    Federal     Accredited  Guernsey 
herd.     Last  tent  June   11,     JAMES  BROWN, 
Capitols.  Calif. 

PURE-BRED  TOGGENBJL'RGS  from  recently 
Imported   stock.     Heavy    milkera  Raised 
under  ideal  conditions    Sure  to  please.  Can- 
yon Goat  Ranch.  Redlands.  Calif. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

SOMETHING  NEW  in  Kublrrigatlon.    ir  you 
Irritate  write  for  full  particulars;  It  will  be 
a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  you.    Add.  F.  H. 
BROWN,  San  Diego.  CaL    R.  R_  No.  L.  Box  2t». 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO — S  lbs.  chew- 
ing. $1.74;  10  lha,.  J.I.  %  Iba.  smoking: 
*1.2»;  10  Iba.  It;  20  lha..  (3  50.  Pipe  and 
recipe  free,  CO-QPKK  ATI  Vii  FARM  El  IS, 
B3.  Paducah.  Ky. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

FAINT — BARN  and  ROOF — Highest  queltty 
$1   per  gal.     Guaranteed   &  years.  Milroy 
Works,  591  Pallsadsi  J  ire.,  Jersey  City,  N.  Z. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutler  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soilf  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANT, 
California  Fruit  Bldg.,  Sacrametilu.  Calif. 
FORTY  ACRES  of  as  fine  irrigated  decidu- 
ous  fruit  land  as  ever  laid  out  of  doors, 
for  exchange  for  Bay  Counties  income:  cot- 
tages, rials,  apartments.  Send  full  details 
your  property  first  letter.  V.  C.  HOWE, 
Realtor.  Paradise  turcl.ard  homes),  Calif. 
POULTRY  and  berry  farming  In  sunny  Call- 
fornia  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks  Inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  laud,  near  Los 
Angeles.  Write  for  literature.  CHARLEc! 
WEEKS,   Owensmoutl..  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farina  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 

NOWN.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 

FARM  wanted,  immediately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs.  I-  Roberts,  320  E.  Tray,  Roodhouse.  1IL 


FKUIT  RANCHES  FOR  SALE 

FIG  ORCHARD — 20  acres  (-year-old  Cali- 
myrnas  in  Porkner'  Tract,  miles  north  of 
Fresno.  Deal  with  owner  and  save  $150  per 
acre.  L.  J.  Maiier.  265  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco 
FOR  SALE — By  owner.  10  "z  a.  prunes  and  al- 
monds, nr.  Chico.  H.  J.  McCormick.  Benicia. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 

Th  e  "worlIts^eW^lads 

•Over  50  varieties.  Grown  on  decomposed 
peat  land  same  as  Holland.  Rinsed  by  the 
Fog  of  the   Pacific  Ocean. 

Send  for   catalogue  and  prK-ai. 

WATSON V I LLE  BULB  CO. 

WATSONVILaLK.  CALIFORNIA. 
F.  J.  CONRAD,  Proprietor. 

NURSERYS  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREKS  at  lowest  consistent  price*, 
shipped  direct  to  planter  by  parcel  post, 
express  or  freight.  Apples,  Pears.  t*t erriea. 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Plum,  Prune  and  Orna- 
mental shrubbery.  Your  reservations  should 
be  made  while  most  desirable  varieties  are 
obtainable.  Write  for  price  list  quoting 
on  sto  k  delivered  at  your  nearest  shipping 
point. 

ALBANY  NURSERIES.  Inc.,  Albany.  Ore. 
L.IPPI  A  LAWNS — Endure     heat.  drought. 

neglect,  without  injury.  A  beaut  if  ul  lawn 
In  reach  of  all,  so  small  the  upkeep.  Write 
for.  booklet.  HILU-UIKT  NURSERY,  Mar- 
tinez. Calif. 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 


STAMMKKINC  -orre.-led  permanently.  Write 
for  parti-,  ulars     MACHON  VOCAL  ACAD- 
EMY,  34C    Music- Art    Bldg..   Los  Angeles. 

T^Nlcir^iP^ANTJ  WINDMILLS 

REBUILT  WINDMILLS,  tardea,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders. Surface  irrigat.  pipe,  sll  sizes,  used. 

8.  9  In.,  cheap.  New  galv.  tanks,  all  sizes; 
large  used  redwood  tanks.  DEMMITT  CO., 
120  X    Main.     Yards.   816  Tale.  Los  Angeles. 


Old  Days  of  State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
groups  and  so  marked,"  the  judges  faced 
the  difficult  ta.sk  of  classifying;  apples, 
quinces,  grapes,  watermelon*,  musk- 
melons  and  cranberries,  and  making 
sure  each  was  "correctly  named." 

That  the  horticulturists  of  that  time 
fully  appreciated  the  possibilities  of 
California  as  a  deciduous  fruit  coulee, 
is  indicated  by  this  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Managers:  "Suf- 
ficient experiments  have  been  perfected 
to  establish  beyond  further  doubt  that 
the  great  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  is  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum  and 
grape  than  any  other  section  of  equal 
extent  on  the  globe." 

But  broadminded  arid  farsighted  as 
were  these  estimable  men  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  California's  agricultural 
greatness,  they  were  intensely  human, 
and  susceptible  to  the  amusing  con- 
troversies which  characterize  all  pub- 
lic undertakings)  of  every  generation, 
including  the  present. 

Many  pages  of  the  official  report  are 
given  over  to  an  argument  as  to  where 
'the  next  fair  should  be  held.  After  the 
better  part  of  two  days  hail  been  de- 
voted to  discussion,  a  ballot  was  taken, 
wi'h  the  result  that  Oakland.  San 
(Francisco,  Washington,  Benicia  and 
N  ina  gave  way  to  the  Capital  City, 
which  swung  a  total  of  190  out  of  263 
votes.  At  one  point  in  the  oratorical 
onslaught  Sacramento  boosters  were 
accused  of  "wanting  everything,  from 
State  capital  to  State  conventions." 

Another  tense  situation  developed 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  society  and 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  certain  expenditures,  including  $600 
carriage  hire  and  the  employment  of 
an  "expert"  at  $10  a  day!  (Would  these 
financiers  could  have  anticipated  our 
present  taxi  fares  and  our  wage  scales 
for  plasterers,  bricklayers  and  other 
laborers! ) 

Ye*,  we  have  made  some  progress 
since  '59.  Sixty-four  years  ha ve  brought 
much  in  the  way  of  material  advance- 
ment. But  must  we  not  confess  that 
human  nature  is  just  about  the  same? 


Bee  Notes 

Without  Stingert 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


LYNN  GOES  TO  MISSOURI 
Granville  J.  Lynn,  for  many  years 
prominent  In  Los  Angeles  County  bee- 
keeping affairs,  has 
been  appointed 
Slate  Apiarist  of 
Missouri,  with 
h  e  a  d  q  uarters  at 
Chillicothe. 


M 


ANY  BEES  IN 
ARIZONA 

Arizona  has  about 
32.000  colonies  of 
bees,  half  of  them 
in  the  vicinity  of 
Phoenix.  Disease 
has  been  trouble- 
some, but  Is  being 
closely  watched. 
The  mountains  are 
"lecomlng  homes  for  hundreds  of  escaped 
swarms,  which  find  quarters  in  hollow 
juniper  trees  and  rock  crevices.  Italian 
bees  seem  to  prefer  trees,  while  native 
black  bees  prefer  rocks.  Honeycombs 
and  bee  nests  are  often  found  in  com- 
paratively open  places,  such  as  the  over- 
hanging of  ancient  cliff-dwellings  and 
precipices. 


>.  o    BIXBY  SR. 

I'unlrUiuUiic  Editor 


EUCALYPTUS  HONEY  IN  AUS- 
TRALIA— In  Australia,  eucalyptus 
yields  in  an  average  year  150  to  200 
pounds  of  honey  per  colony. 


TULARE  ORANGE  HONEY 
The  orange  honey  crop  of  Tulare 
l  ounty  this  year  amounted  to  over  4000 
cases  of  120  pounds  each.     There  will 
be  only  a  light  crop  of  alfalfa  honey. 

HAWAIIAN  HONEY  "OFF  FLAVOR" 
Hawaiian  honey  often  is  fine  in 
appearance,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen 
a  sample  that  was  free  from  the  pecu- 
liar "New  Orleans  molasses"  flavor  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  sugar  cane  aphis. 


BEEKEEPING  NEAR  BOUNDARY 
An  Imperial  Valley  beekeeper  has 
an  apiary,  the  nearest  hives  of  which 
rest  within  two  feet  of  the  Mexican  line. 
The  owner  does  not  dare  to  move  one 
over  as  that  Would  make  his  honey  duti- 
able. 

BAKERS  BUY  ALFALFA  HONEY 
The  alfalfa  honey  crop  of  the  warm 
valleys  of  interior  California,  a  rather 
dark-colored  honey,  is  nearly  all  bought 
up  by  the  large  baking  companies.  The 
American  Biscuit  Company  formerly 
used  125  carloads  of  honey  per  year, 
but  of  late  is  subst  it  lit  log  to  some  extent 
other  forms  of  cheap  sweets. 

PREPARE  FOR  RAINY  SEASON 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  hives 
and  supers  in  the  apiary  repaired  and 
painted,  before  the  rainy  season.  Use 
good  paint;  cheap  paint  is  poor  prop- 
erty. If  you  do  not  choose  to  mix  your 
own  paint  th<  n  buy  a  really  good  mixed 
palnL  Those  having  a  liberal  admixture 
of  silicate  of  soda  (water  glass)  will 
"chalk  off"  more  when  the  oil  is  ab- 
sorbed, than  pure  oil  paint. 


APIARISTS  WILL  EXHIBIT 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  Riverside 
County  beekeepers  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  exhibition  fixtures,  which  re- 
cently were  destroyed  by  fire,  replaced 
and  the     usual    exhibit    made  at  the 


county  fair  In  October.  The  value  of 
Riverside  County's  honey  crop  in  l»i* 
was  three  times  that  of  her  apple  crop, 
or  $400,000. 

A  DO  HONEY  TO  FEED  SYRUP 

■'"■Many  colonies,  especially  In  the  citrus 
districts,  are  already  short  of  stores  arid 
must  be  fed  to  prevent  their  dying  ttt 
starvation.  Add  just  a  little  honey  to 
your  sugar  syrup— the  bees  will  take  it 
up  better.  Feed  inside  the  hive  and  only 
towards  nightfall  to  avoid  robbing. 


REGISTER  ALL  APIARIES 
Riverside  County  has  an  ordinance 
requiring  registration  with  the.  county 
recorder  of  all  bees  within  the  county. 
This  can  be  done  through  the  assessors 
or  the  deputy  bee  inspectors.  For  some 
reason  the  law  has  never  been  enforced. 
This  is  a  r  ■■•  ric-  'ake.  as  such  a  law 
greatly  facilitates  the  checking  of  foul- 
brood  ami  other  diseases,  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  assessable  pioperty  of  the) 
county. 


HAWAIIAN  HORNEDTOAD  HONEY 
Much  of  the  Hawaiian  honey  which 
reaches  us  is  pretty  crude  stuff.  innocent 
of  strainer  or  settling  tank,  and  usually 
packed  direct  from  the  extractor.  A  San 
Francisco  firm  that  was  shipping  to  ait 
Eastern  house  felt  impelled  to  explain  to 
its  customers  the  presence  of  an  occa- 
sional "impurity"  in  the  shape  of  a 
mouse  or  horned  toad. 

The  customer  replied,  "We  don't  kick 
at  a  mouse  or  two,  but  for  heaven's  saito 
don't  send  us  any  horned  toads;  our 
men  don't  know  what  they  are." 

DANGER  OF  QUEEN  RAISING 
Don't  try  to  do  any  queen  raisins; 

In  a  large  apiary  of  strong  colonies,  for 
It  Is  sure  to  induce  robbing  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  young  queens.  A  small 
apiary  of  strong  colonies  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  large  apiary  of  queen 
rearing  nuclei.  In  the  litter  case,  the 
colonies  are  small  and  weak— only  two 
to  four  frames — and  the  instinct  of  de- 
fense is  not  strong*  Furthermore,  they 
are  accustomed  to  frequent  handling; 
which  is  not  the  case  withihoney -gather- 
ing, full  colonies. 

HONEY  FOR  BOOZE  MAKING 
Early  in  July  there  passed  through 

the  revenue  collector's  office  at  Calpxico 
a  single  shipment  of  two  hundred  tons — 
yes.  200  tons — of*honey  from  southern 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  consigned 
to  booze  factories  below  the  border. 
Kven  after  paying  export  dufies  from 
Mexico  and  import  duties  to  Uncle  Sam! 
the  honey  cost  less  than  sugar.  Native 
labor  is  cheap.  This  shipment  came  up 
the  coast  by  water,  then  down  across 
the  boarder  by  rail.  Calexico  has  the 
second  largest  customs  office  In  Southern 
California,  the  collections  ranging  over 
$500,000  per  year.  It  costs  L'ncle  Sam 
over  thirteen  dollars  to  collect  one  dollar 
of  revenue  at  some  customs  offices, 
while  at  Calexico  -  ru»  cost  is  only  six 
and  a  quarter  cents. 


MOVING  BEES  BY  RAIL 
In  moving  bees  by  rail  or  taking 
.■■tii  on  long  journeys  by  truck,  nuclei 
or  small  colonies  go  through  far  better 
than  large  colonies.     Divide  these  and 
ru- unite,  if  necessary,  at  end  of  trip. 

The  best  way  to  water  bees  in  transit 
is  to  fill  an  empty  comb  with  water  and 
insert  it  when  the  hive  is  closed  up. 

The  greatest  loss  in  shipping  bees  by 
rail  is'in  stop-overs.  An  entire  car  was 
lost  because  icing  was  delayed  nine 
hours. 

Regular  shippers  of  bees  to  the  Utah 
and  Idaho  fields  have  sets  of  covers  and 
bottoms  at  each  end  of  the  line,  to  s»*» 

weight  and  freight. 


Barn  Door  Latch  Lock 

THIS  latch  lock  was  made  in  our 
farm  blacksmith  shop.  We  put  It 
on  the  horse  stable  door  because  we 
missed  from  time  to  time  parts  of 
horse  and  mule  harness.  The  round 
wooden  pin  is  for  day  time  use  to 
"fool"  the  colts  when  they  try  to  get 


Into  the  oat  bin  or  open  the  door  Just 
for  mischief. 

At  night  we  snap  the  brass  padlock 
Into  the  latch  and  "keeper."  The  latch 
parts  are  made  of  %-lnch  flat  iron.  1% 
Inches  wide.  All  bolts  reach  through 
and  have  nuts  on  the  inside. — EL  <V 
SHEARER. 
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Sheep  or  Dairy? — A  Problem 

roducer  Who  Wants  to  Change  His  System  Finds  Many 


Questions  to  Be  Decided 


By  W.  S.  GUILFORD 

Contributing  Editor 

ONE  of  cur  neighbors  is  doing  some 
hard  figuring  lately. 
His  affairs  demand  more  reve- 
nue than  grain  and  rice  produce, 
one  year  with  another. 

His  choice  now  is  watering  between 
■heep  and  dairy  cows.  He  would  like  to 
have  the  monthly 
income  from  the 
latter.  But  the 
daily  grind;  the 
high  cost  of  labor; 
the  possibility  of 
himself  having  to 
milk  the  entire 
string  of  cows, 
should  all  the  men 
quit;  the  recent 
University  report 
about  minus  dairy 
profits;  the  tuber- 
culosis problem; 
the  time  required 
to  weed  out  poor  cows — all  these  things, 
and  more,  caused  him  to  hesitate. 

Ar  for  sheep,  prices  of  wool  and  lambs 
h;ive  been  good,  but  breeding  stork  is 
comparatively  high  priced.  My  neigh- 
bor feels  (hat  if  be  had  been  going  into 
the  sheep  business  a  start  should  have 
In  en  made  during  the  time  of  low  prices 
a  few  years  ago. 

Itoiry  labor  is  one  thing  of  which  my 
friejid  is  very  much  afraid. 

"If  I  had  a  big  family  and  could  make 
the  wife  and  children  help  and  could 
be  sure  the  children  would  stay  with  me 
for  several  years,  the  labor  problem 
would  be  solved.  But  I  shall  have  to 
depend  on  hired  labor  entirely.  We  are, 
lurthermore,  a  long  distance  from  Sac- 


W.  S.  GUILFORD 


ram  en  to  and  other  sources  of  labor  sup- 
Ply. 

"In  order  properly  to  handle  a  dairy 
It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  milk 
about  100  cows.  That's  a  good  many 
to  handle  alone,  even  with  a  milking 
machine.  » 

"This  recent  University  report  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  money  in  dairying 
doesn't  look  good  to  me.  Not  much  uso 
switching  from  grain  growing  if  I  have 
to  sell  butter  at  less  than  it  costs  to 
produce. 

"Vets  say  the  tuberculin  test  is  almost 
absolutely  sure  and  the  results  on  some 
Northern  California  range  herds  seem 
to  bear  out  their  claim.  In  dairy  dis- 
tricts, , however,  the  loss  from  rejected 
animals  diiring  the  first  couple  of  years 
one  was  assembling  a  dairy  herd  might 
be  considerable.  And  it  would  be  folly 
to  start  dairying  on  other  than  a  tuber- 
culosis-free 'basis. 

"And  yet,  a  hundred  cows  bringing 
$10  a  month  apiece — $12,000  a  year — 
would  be  a  big  help  towards  straighten- 
ing out  my  affairs. 

•'On  the  other  hand  I  could  handle  a 
dot  of  sheep  with  much  less  expense  and 
constant,  twice-a-day  attention  would 
not  be  required.  But  I  should  have  to 
build  considerable  more  fence,  plant  a 
good  deal  of  alfalfa — for  either  cows  or 
sheep — and  probably  get  some  outside, 
range  for  the  sheep  at  certain  times  "of 
the  year. 

"Wool  twice  a  year  and  lambs  once 
would  bring  in  a  good  deal  of  money, 
if  prices  stay  anywhere  near  what  they 
have  been." 

And  there  you  are!  How  would  the 
reader  like  to  have  this  problem  to 
solve?  Would  you  decide  by  the  toss 
of  a  coin? 


"Colony-and-a-Half  Plan"  Is  Explained 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


Contributing  Editor 

Till-;  "Colony-and-a-Half"  system 
of  producing  honey  lately  has 
many  advocates.  All  experienced 
beekeepers  know  that  a  normal 
colony — a  colony  headed  by  a  virile,  ac- 
tive queen — reaches  its  "peak"  in  brood- 
rearing  at  about  the  close  of  the  first 
heavy  nectar-flow  in  spring. 

At  this  point  (when  the  orange  flow 
begins  to  decline  in  the  citrus  districts) 
the  queen  is  laying  at  her  maximum  and 
the  working  force  is  at  its  strongest. 

Henceforth  the  population  of  the  col- 
ony gradually  declines;  the  queen  lays 
fewer  eggs  per  day,  the  extreme  activity 
of  the  workers  wears  them  out  rapidly 
and  there  are  not  sufficient  young  bees 
hatched  to  take  their  places. 

Consequently,  your  colony  goes  to  the 
■age  or  buckwheat  ranges  in  a  reduced 
condition  that  even  a  heavy  late  flow 


will  not  bring  into  profitable  production. 
The  chances  are  that  about  this  time 
the  exhausted  old  queen  will  be  super- 
seded, leaving  a  run-down,  broodless 
colony  to  build  up  for  winter. 

To  obviate  these  conditions  and  have 
every  colony  ready  for  the  mid-sum- 
mer flows  is  the  object  of  the  "Colony- 
and-a-Half  plan.  When  the  main  early 
flow  has  well  begun,  form  a  small  nu- 
cleus from  each  old  colony,  being  careful 
not  to  .remove  the  old  queen.  If  you 
have  no  young  queens  ready  let  each 
nucleus  raise  one  of  their  own.  The 
conditions  are  the  most  favorable  of  the 
year  and  the  queens  raised  are  sure  to 
be  good  ones. 

B3'  the  time  these  are  mated  and  lay- 
ing, the  peak  of  the  season  will  be  past; 
the  old  queen  can  be  hunted  up  and  de- 
stroyed; In  24  hours  the  new  colony 
(nucleus)  can  be  united  with  the  old 
and  you  have  a  big.  strong  colony, 
headed  by  a  queen  which  is  on  the  up- 
grade instead  of  the  down  and  will  make 
surplus  honey. 


How  Not  to  Co-operate 

HER13  Is  some  good  advice,  given  in 
an  ironical  vein,  by  T.  R.  Robin- 
son of  the  National  Poultry  Society  of 
jGreat  Britain,  to  those  who  would  as- 
Bist  an  agricdltural  organization: 

"Don't  go  to  the.  meetings.  If  you 
do  go,  go  late.  When  you  go,  find 
fault  with  the  work  of  the  secretary 
and  other  officials.  .  Never  take  office. 
It  is  easier  to  criticise  than  do  things. 
Nevertheless,  find  fault  if  you  are  not 
appointed  on  a  committee.  Should  you 
be  appointed,  do  not  attend  the  com- 
mittee meetings.  If  you  go  and  are 
asked  by  the  chairman  to  give  your 
ideas  on  some  important  questions,  tell 
him  you  have  nothing  to  say.  After 
the  meeting  is  over,  tell  everybody  how 
things  oiight  to  be  done.  Do  nothing 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
when  members  roll  Up  their  sleeves 
and  unselfishly  get  going,  howl  that 
the  association  is  run  by  a  clique.  Hold 
back  your  subscription  as  long  as  pos- 
frihle,  or,  better  still,  don't  pay  at  all. 
Don't  hustle  round  to  get  new  mem- 
bers.   I>et  George  do  It." 


Baling  Hay  From  Shock 

ANTELOPE  VALLEY  ranchers  bale 
alfalfa  direct  from  the  shock,  thus 
saving  $2  to  $3  worth  of  labor  per  ton. 
The  mowing  is  done  late  In  the  after- 
noon, usually,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing the  hay  is  raked  into  shocks,  where 
II  is  allowed  to  remain  three  to  five  days 
before  being  baled. 

The  shocks  are  made  in  straight  rows 
and  the  baler  driven  between  two  of  the 
latter.  The  bales  are  dropped  where 
made  and  later  hauled  to  the  yard  and 
•tacked.  By  this  method  four  men  han- 
dle 110  acres,  including  irrigating,  cut- 
ting, raking,  baling  and  hauling  in  the 
hay. 

"The  bis  saving  in  labor  is  a  strong 
argument  In  favor  of  this  method."  ad- 
mite   1L  J.  Wilder,    San  Bernardino 


County  farm  adviser,  "but  hay  made  in 
this  manner  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
which  has  been  stacked  and  gone 
through  the  sweat  before  baling." 

Vineyard  Sand  Control 

( Continued   from    Page,    t ) 

»ummer  legume.  This  not  only  would 
be  equally  effective  in  preventing  the 
movement  of  the  sand,  but  also  would 
do  away  with  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
reflected  from  the  dry,  light-colored 
sand. 

This  heat  apparently  is  too  great 
to  permit  proper  development  of  size 
and  quality  in  the  grape.  Such  a 
summer  legume  crop  would  be  of 
great  value  in  improving  the  texture 
and  fertility  of  the  soil  by  adding 
vegetable  matter  and  nitrogen. 


None  of  the  legumes  used  exten- 
sively as  cover  crops  at  present  seem 
quite  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Most 
of  them  grow  too  high  and  too  vigor- 
ously and  would  render  difficult  ir- 
rigation and  especially  harvesting.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  Moth  bean  from 
India,  recently  called  to  my  attention 
by  Professor  Kennedy  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley,  may  be 
exactly  what  we  need  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  Is  a  low  growing,  spreading 
annual  legume  producing  a  large  mass 
of  vegetation  that  can  be  plowed 
under  easily  at  the  end  of  the  grow- 
ing season  in  early  winter. 

In  establishing  a  new  vineyard,  the 
tree  wind-break  should  be  planted 
sufficiently  early  to  be  effective  by 
the  time  it  is  needed  by  the  vines. 
This  usually  means  at  least  one  year 
before  the  vines  are  planted.  The  rye 
strips  should  be.  planted  at  or  before 
the  beginning  of  winter  so  that  they 
will  be  two  or  three  feet  high  when 
the  vines  start  in  the  spring. 

These  strips  are  a  protection  not 
only  against  wind  and  drifting  sand, 
but  also  against  the  attacks  of  leaf 
eating  animals  and  insects  which  in 
most  cases  confine  their  attention 
principally  to  the  grain  so  long  as  It 
Is  green.  By  the  time  the  grain  Is 
dry,  the  vines  should  have  made 
enough  growth  to  be  much  less  easily 
injured  by  nibbling  of  the  leaves. 

By  proper  use  of  annual  cover  and 
green  manuring  crops  after  the  vines 
are  two  years  old,  the  bearing  vines 
can  be  protected  and -the  loose  mov- 
able nature  of  the  surface  soil  grad- 
ually changed  until  all  danger  from 
drifting  sand  has  been  removed.  In 
the  meantime,  the  high  wind-breaks 
will  have  developed  sufficiently  to  give 
efficient   protection  against  the  wind. 


Doing  the  Chores 

once  including  the  carrying  of 
water — a  bucketful  at  a  time. 
Now,  with  the 

Myers-Pacific 

Pneumatic 
Water  System 

you  can  have  running  water — 
wherever  you  want  it — at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet,  and  under  reg- 
ular city  pressure.  Let  us  prove 
to  you  how  inexpensive  the 
Myers-Pacific  Pneumatic  Water 
System  is. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco 


You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Read 
the  Ads. 


Ath  the  Mathews 
Dealer  or  write  to 
our  Service  Dept., 
O.  F.  916,  for  fur- 
ther information. 


the 

sun 

Mathews  High  Grade  100%  Pure  Paint  with- 
stands the  scorching  sun  and  contrasting 
night-cold,  winds  and  rain  of  this  section. 

Mathews  Paint  protects  the  surface — does 
away  with  costly  repairs  and  helps  main- 
tain property  values. 

That's  because  it  is  made  right  here  by 
men  whose  knowledge  of  Southwestern 
paint  requirements  is  based  on  35  years  of 
successful  service  to  an  ever-increasing  list 
of  customers. 

Mathews  Paint  is  a  good  Investment. 


MATHEWS  RUNT 

lAWVTMCWS  PAINT  COMPANY  AtttCf 

219  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pasadena.  Phoenix. 


When  Used  in  the  Silo  Makes  Most  Succulent  Feed 


Cows,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep — all  like  Molasses  KeTter 
than  all  other  feeds.  Sprinkled  over  the  irrcen  legume  aa 
it  goes  through  the  silage  cutter.  Molasses  supplies  the 
atarches  and  sugar  values  larking  In  alfalfa,  peas  and  beans. 
ana  other  enslllnc   feeds.     Molasses,   besides   acting  a«  a 


splendid  preservative,  reduces  your  feed  cost,  because  Pure 
Hawaiian  Teed  Molasses  can  be  bought  from  ua  for  about 
half  the  cost  of  hay.  Order  some  today.  Try  it  and  watch 
the  Immediate  Improvement  In  health  and  the  increase  In 
milk  flow  on  your  dairy  cowl. 


TON  PRICES — F.   O.   B.   CROCKETT.   OR  LOS  ANGELES   HARBOR,    CALIFORNIA.     Write   for    delivered  prices. 

TANK  CARS,  $11.00        CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS,  $20.00    L  C  L  IN  BARRELS,  $22.50 

Booklet  At  describee  how  others  are  feeding  Molasses  with  great  success.    Write  tot  It.    It's  FILBB.  . 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


first  National  Bank  Bldg. 
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Settling  the  Crop  Disputes 

\  N  interesting  arid  rather  unique 
X\  aspect  of  the  Danish  co-operative 
associations  is  that  in  the  constitution 
ami  by-laws  of  practically  all  such 
organizations  provision  has  been 
made  that  all  disputes  and  disagree- 
ments arising  between  members  and 
the  association"  are  to  be  settled  by 
a  board  of  arbitration,  and  in  most 
cases  the  association's  constitution 
and  by-laws  specifically  state  that 
such  disputes  and  disagreements  can 
not  be  carried  into  the  courts. 

The  members  of  this  board  of  ar- 
bitration are  elected  from  among  the 
members  by  the  associations.  The 
system  has  worked  out  satisfactorily, 
as  the  men  on  the  arbitration  boards 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  farmers'  problems. 

KILLS  WEEDS 

Hundreds  of  Satisfied  Users. 

■Write  for  their  names  and  addresses, 
or  free  advice  on  wheat  problems  and 
the  name  of  your  County  Distributor. 
State  the  noxious  weeds  you  want  ex- 
terminated. 

Manufactured  by 

Weedicator  Weed  Company 

1238  East  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  nni  mo»t  economical  coal  oil 
B&a  burner  evt-r  known  h»tn  be^n  patented  by 
l .«  .,!. .tr<l  Conow  of  s.m  Francisco.  This  er*at 
invention  in  ent ir*»ly  iMfferent  -from  other 
burners  now  in  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
■Hove.  Heat*  oven  and  waU-r-back.  No  prim- 
ing, no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  K^-t  an  Intense  huat  that  i»  rajTu- 
latcd  at  will.  <  u  .  than,  coal  or  w<»»d, 
win:  better.     Hemic*  hapv»n*»n;»  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  Hi**  Co  now  burner  is.  exactly 
an  represented,  i  h-  manufacturers  hk rejj  ta 
•end  the  outfit  on  *n  days'  trial  and  let  you 
met  how  it  work.-*  before  deciding  to  keep  it. 
vVriu-  us  for  fre«*  literature  which  explain*  all. 

CO  NOW    BURNER  CO. 

15- A  CO  1 .1  M  HI  s  AVK. 
 8AN   FRANriS«  «>,  C'Al.ir.  

3  Dozen  Razor  Blades 
c$190 


^  Gcbbo-Extrct  ' 


»}*  SafetyKazr-Blade  v* 


I  SPEND  $1.00 
and 
save  $2.00 

Triic"  arc  llis;h-s'  Grade  Imported  Safety 
3>azwr  Blade*  made  of  the  beat  SoMncen  Steel, 
ami  ottered  at  I. .west  price.  Every  blade  per- 
fect and  guaranteed  to  nt  Gjllette  razors. 
hi i  ■'  time  introductory  prire — S  doaen  for 
91.00.  Send  Express  or  Postal  Money  Order. 
Rush  Order  >Today. 

iOl.t.MKIA   IMPORTING   CO..  IMPORTERS 

,.    ■..   jMtt    ».    II     i.-.-i.   M..  <  lli.-lltfO.  111. 

RHEUMATISM 


fill  r<  sultn 
in*.   1  n«U 


•  I  have  returned 
home  after  Z  vnm' 
«cr\  ice  in  Fra  nee 
with  the  A.  K.  F. 

While  in  Kmnce  I 
obtained  from  a  noted 
Frr-neh  pi.  yyi-  *inn  a 
prescription  for  the 
treatment  of  Rheu- 
matism a  nd  Neuritis. 
MWintis  with  wonder- 
1  pi  ion  cos' a  m*»  noth- 
for  it.  1  will  mail  it  if 
A  postal 


you    will   R*?nd    tn-    your  addre?«* 
will  brini;   it.    Writ-  today. 
J'A;  I.  CASK,  I5t>%  4 


l»1M.  linn  klon.  Mum. 


p         ^  Days'  Trial  £ 

OTTAWA  5 

fMc»«  ********  v>n  tM«  hetlcr  fW- 

tei  cuttiat  mm.'hiB*      Saw*  to««. 
Iinba.  Ullr  traoa    \>i  t  e  vju»i 
S*»*f  T*r 


Big  Sale^ 
Now 
50 


91 


p.o.e. 

Ottawa 
Kana. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  COMPANY 


Hill  Wood  St. 
OTTAWA.  KANS. 


Room  235IQ  M:igee  Bldg 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  THE  AID  Ol  THIS  I.ITTI.K  KKI.I.OW 

Hij:  "Money  in 

U.lisilie 
Thi.l  ellclll>r*Ml 

KiKer  Md 

111  lie  Fin. 


Anyone  run 
hrrmnr  ti 
BooaBnf*! 

hnx 
K  i  ii.  Ii -r  . 


ltisKe-*t  Payiajc  BaalneM  in  the  World. 

Information  .  without  obligation. 
I.   S.    SII.VKK    FOX    FA  KM  "v 

610  Vornm  KMat.  Franrlaeo 


I  lop  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Farm  Fencing 
»»RY  BAYLIES  &  EnJeMn" 

jfi 32  Pacific  Finance  BkjfX.  Ug  Antfelea .Cat, 

You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 


What  Readers  Want  to  Know 


GROWING  DICENTR A  SPECTABILIS 
Why  is  not  the  Dicentra  Specta- 
liilis  seen  in  California  gardens?  It  is 
a  very  desirable  plant,  but  I  have  had 
no  success  in  growing  it. — F.  SPAN- 
(JKNBERG,  Los  Angeles  County.  * 

Dicentra  Spectahilis  is  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, though  it  is  not  as  popular  as 
many  of  our  better  knowui  California 
flowers.  The  nurserymen  seldom  list  it, 
as  it  is  rather  delicate  under  some  con- 
ditions. It  grows  wild  in  the  Sierra 
meadows,  also  on  our  coast  ranges.  It 
is  a  shy  flower  and  owing  to  this  quality 
and  its  beauty  it  is  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired. It  is  a  native  of  North  America 
and  Asia  and  is  a  perennial. 

I  have  not  grown  tne  Dicentra  Spec- 
tabllls,  but  have  learned  from  others 
who  have  grown  it  in  California  suc- 
cessfully that  it  requires  a  rather  shel- 
tered position,  also  that  it  cannot  be 
grown  where  the  heat  is  'excessive.  It 
requires  protection  against  both  heat 
ard  wind. 

The  soil  must  be  rich  and  friable. 
One  grower  raised  wonderful  plants  In 
soil  enriched  with  old  barnyard  manure, 
while  her  neighbor  had  no  success  in  a 
'•ommon  garden  unfertilized. — HKLK.N' 
TEMPLE. 


T"\EHORNING    AND    DAIRY  FEED- 

Lp  ING — Is  three  pounds  of  barley 
iaily  the  proper  amount  for  increasing 
the  milk  flow?  What  is  the'  best  way 
to  dehorn  calves ? — MRS.  J.  H.  SMITH. 
Arizona. 

As  a  general  practice,  three  pounds  of 
barley  per  day  per  cow  is  not  recom- 
mended for  increasing  the  milk  flow. 
The  particular  recommendation  for  a 
dairy  ration  would  have  to  depend  on 
the  condition  of  the  cows  and  the  feeds 
most  available.  Uusually  one  pound  of 
barley,  or  at  the  most  two  pounds,  is 
sufficient  for  dairy  cows  under  average 
conditions.  If  a  cow  is  in  poor  flesh  it 
is  desirable  to  feed  larger  amounts. 

I  would  recommend  that  calves'  horns 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
appear  through  the  skin,  by  scraping 
the  horns  slightly  and  applying  caus- 
tic potash.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
g"t  the  potash  on  the  skin,  but  only  on 
the  horns  themselves.  This  work  can 
usually  be  done  when  the  calves  are  a 
month  to  three  months  old. 

7n  case  the  horns  are  allowed  to 
grow  out  a  little  farther,  they  should  be 
'lipped  or  sawed  off  very  close  to  the 
head.  If  there  is  any  bleeding  I  would 
si.ggest  that  you  paint  the  wound  with 
nine  tar,  which  will  aid  the  wound  in 
healing  and  also  ke«p  the  flies  from 
bothering. — G.  K.  GORDON 


TJENS  EATING  SOFT  -  SHELLED 
I  1  EGGS — Can  you  tell  why  hens  eat 
eggs  and  why  the  latter  are  soft- 
shelled?— MRS.  B.,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  and  egg-eating 
hens  usually  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
habit  of  egg  eating  is  usually  brought 
about  by  broken  eggs  or  soft-shelled 
eggs,  which  are  easy  for  the  hens  to 
eat. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  indicate  that  hens 
are  not  being  fed  enough  lime.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  always  keep  crushed 
oyster  shells  before  the  hens.  If  the 
mash  or  scratch  feed  does  not  contain 
considerable  other  mineral,  your  trou- 
ble lies  in  your  feeds.  If  you  put  the 
bens  on  a  well -balanced  ration  this 
trouble  will  be  largely  corrected.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  mix  the 
shell  in  your  mash  to  get  the  birds  to 
•  at  plenty.  There  is  no  danger  of  them 
fating  too  much  shell. 

Egg  eating  also  may  be  caused  by  the 
hens  being  shut  up  without  enough  e.x- 
rcise,  to  insufficient  supply  of  meat, 
to  too  much  light  in  the  nests  or  to  a 
poor  ration. 

Feed  a  well -balanced  ration  and  make 
the  hens  work  for  it.  Take  out  the  hens 
that  have  the  egg-eating  habit,  if  pos- 
sible, so  that  they  will  not  teach  others 
the  habit,  and  you  will  likely  have  little 
more  trouble. — W.  J.  DRYDEN. 

DLANTING  PISTACHIO  NUTS 

*-  Can~pistachio  nuts  be  grown  prof- 
itably in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley? 
What  is  the  best  variety?  At  what 
age  do  they  begin  bearing?  Where  can 
I  obtain  young  trees,  cuttings  and  bud 
wood?  I  should  like  to  propagate  the 
trees  and  plant  30  acres  in  Madera 
County. — A.  A.  RUSCHHAUPT.  Fresno 
County. 

The  pistachio  is  not  now  grown  com- 
mercially in  California,  chiefly  because 
there  is  not  an  adequate  stock  of  nurs- 
ery trees  available.  Nurserymen  pro- 
duce trees  for  which  there  is  a  large 
demand  and  as  few  people  know  much 
about  the  pistachio  there  is  no  chance 
lor  nurserymen  to  make  as  much  money 
on   them   as  on  the  standard  -  fruits. 

Pistachio  Vera  is  the  nut  of  com- 
merce. It  is  grafted  on  another  species 
known  as  Pistachio  Terebinthus.  The 
tree  is  well  suited  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  gen- 


erally. The  best  trees  I  know  of  are  at 
Elk  Grove,  at  tne  old  Tribble  place. 

The  trees  are  planted  about  20  feet 
apart,  including  several  male  trees  to 
each  acre  of  females.  They  begin  to 
bear  at  five  or  six  years  old. 

Mr.G.P.  Rixford,  1S13  Pierce  street.  Sart 
Erancisco,  is  the  (Government  agent  who 
is  most  interested  in  getting  pistachio 
culture  established  in  California.  He 
has  introduced  the  best  commercial  va- 
rieties from  Europe  and  has  produced  a 
small  stack  of  grafted  trees,  which  are 
being  distributed  to  interested  appli- 
cants. 

I  suggest  that  you  write  him  and  ask 
for  some  seed  to  start  a  small  nursery 
of  stock  plants.  When  your  plants  are 
ready  he  pan  furnish  budding  or  graft- 
ing wood  of  the  best  varieties  from  the 
Government  trees  now  growing  at 
Chico,  Calif. — J.  ELIOT  COIT. 

GROWING  TREES  FROM  SEEDS  — 
Please  describe  the  method  of  grow- 
ing trees  from  seeds. — MRS.  J.  CAZAj 
REE.  .Marin  County. 

The  process  of  growing  trees  from 
seed  is  quit.-  simple,  yet  experience  is 
necessary  for  good  results.  Peach  sib- 
lings are  grown  as  follows: 

Select  seed  of  some  variety  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  seedlings— 
Sal  way  is  the  best,  although  i/ovell. 
Lemon  Cling  and  other  varieties  do  very 
well.  Seed  can  he  procured  from  the 
canneries  and  should  be  from  the  cur- 
rent season's  crop. 

•The  se«ds  are  stratified  In  the  fall  any 
time  between  the  middle  of  October  and 
the  tir.-t  Of  December.  A  pit  is  dug 
about  l.ri  inches  deep,  and  the  seeds 
placed  in  alternate  layers  of  two  or 
three  inches  in  thickness,  with  layers 
of  light  soil  or  sand  between. 

Do  not  stratify  in  clay  soil.  Here  in 
Southern  California,  where  our-  soils 
generally  are  quite  light,  we  use  nothing 
but  the  soil  In  the  pit.  Where  soils  are 
heavy,  sand  should  be  used.  The  pit  is 
tilled  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  top.  a  slight  depression  being  de- 
sirable to  hold  the  water. 

The  most  important  consideration  in 
sprouting  seeds  is  moisture.  The  be- 
ginner will  seldom  apply  enough.  The 
seeds  should  be  kept  very  wet  by  the 
application  of  water  once  a  week,  ex- 
cept during  periods  of  frequent  rainfall. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the 
seeds  should  be  split  and  some  of  the 
sprouts  may  have  grown- to  a  length  of 
an  inch  or  more.  This  Is  the  time  that 
planting  in  the  nursery  row  should  take 
place.  No  breaking  of  the  seeds  is  re- 
quired except  that  which  takes  place 
naturally. 

The  sprouted  seeds,  together  with 
others  that  may  not  yet  have  split,  are 
planted  about  three  inches  deep  in  rows 
three  feet  apart. 

The  method  described  will  give  re- 
sults with  any  of  the  stone  fruits,  in- 
cluding the  apricot  and  plum,  and  also 
is  applicable  to  the  walnut.  Seeds  are 
dry  when  tfut  in  the  pit. — GEORGE  P. 
WELDON. 


HOT  BEDS,  LATH  HOUSES,  COLD 
FRAMES— What  kind  of  equip- 
ment is  needed  for  keeping  cuttings 
and  raising  sedlings? — J.  C.  MARSH. 

Various  kinds  of  lath  houses  and 
serni-glass  houses  have  been  used  with 
success  in  raising  seeds  for  garden  pur- 
poses. 1  have  found  that  a  lath  house 
which  may  be  constructed  as  a  lean-to 
to  a  garage  or  shed  will  serve  very 
nicely  for  the  rooting  of  cuttings  and 
the  raising  of  seedlings  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  A  bed  of  sand  three  or 
four  inches  deep  on  a  table  makes  an 
ideal  place  to  start  cuttings.  Hard- 
wood cuttings  can  be  kept  in  this  man- 
ner through  the  winter. 

It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  supple- 
ment the  lath  house  with  a  small  cold 
frame  made  by  fitting  a  couple,  of  win- 
dow sashes  over  a  box  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  feet  wide  and  about  four 
inches  -nigher  at  the  back  than  at  the 
front.  During  the  cold  weather  such 
an  arrangement  keeps  the  seeds  warmer 
and  causes  them  to  start  more  quickly. 

A  section  of  the  box  can  be  made  into 
a* sand  bed  and  cuttings  likewise  start- 
ed in  It.  Such  a  box  can  be  set  in  the 
ground  or  the  dirt  heaped  around  it 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  to  help 
hold  in  the  warmth,  during  cold  nichts. 
During  the  warmer  part  of  the  day  the 
sash  can  be  raised  slightly  to  permit  the 
heated  air  to  escape. 

In  very  rainy  weather  seed  boxes  In 
a  lath  house  are  apt  to  become  pitted 
by  the  w-ater  dripping  from  the  laths. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  stretching  a 
piece  of  canvas  over  the  top  of  the 
hous".  Wire  cloth  under  the  laths  has 
a  tendency  to  check  the  air  circulation 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  sunlight.  It 
is  seldom  used. 

Some  propagation  houses  are  glassed 
at  one  end.  This  has  some  advantage 
during  the  warmest  parts  of  the  day, 
but  the  heat  is  soon  lost  when  the  di- 
rect sunlight  is  over. 

Where  cuttings  are  desired  to  root 
quickly  and  where  s  large  number  «re 


to  be  raised,  a  hot  bed  will  give  better 
results  than  a  cold  frame.  The  only 
difference  in  construction  is  that  the 
box  Is  placed  over  a  bed  in  which  two 
or  three  feet  of  manure  has  been 
tramped  down  The  resulting  fermen- 
tation keeps  the  box  and  contents  at  a 
very  uniform  warm  temperature.  — 
KNOWLES  RYERSON. 


RABBITS'  SPOTTED  LIVER  DIS- 
EASE— Have  lost  nearly  all  my 
young  rabbits.  I  opened  those  that  died 
and  found  their  livers  were  twice  the 
natural  size  and  covered  with  greenish- 
looking  spots.  Should  like  to  know  the 
cause  and  cure  of  this  mysterious  din-, 
ease. — MRS.  L.  COVINGTON.  Sonoma 
'County. 

Your  rabbits  are  afflicted  with  "spot- 
ted liver."  This  disease  is  caused  by 
bad  food,  poor  water  or  by  hay  or  al- 
falfa grown  in  marshy  or  sandy  soil. 
There  is  a  deposit  of  lime  or  sodium  of 
salts  on  the  liver. 

When  the  ailment  gets  a  firm  hold  of 
a  rabbit,  there  is  no  cure,  but  it  is  easy 
to  prevent.  If  you  live  where  you  Can 
obtain  dandelions  in  their  wild  state, 
feed  them  to  the  rabbits.  Start  with  a 
little  at  first  and  gradually  increase  the 
quantity  till  you  can  feed  nil  they  will 
eat  once  a  day.  This  is  for  the  old 
stock.  Feed  the  voung  just  a  littlo  ench 
day.  Do  not  h»  afraid  to  feed  dande- 
lions. Once  you  get  them  used  to  the 
plant  they  mako  real  good  rabbit  food, 
and  keep  the  kidneys  and  liver  in  fine 
shane. 

If  yon  cannot  get  dandelions,  take  1  ^ 
pounds  common  salt.  1V4  pounds  com- 
mon baking  soda.  1  tah'espoonful  pow- 
dered dandelion  root,  1  tablespoonfnl 
powdered  licorice  root;  mix  all  together 
thoroughly  and  sift  through  an  nr'li- 
nary  flour  sieve.  Keep  in  a  tightly 
closed  can.  Take  out  a  little  for  u«e 
when  feeding  and  dust  this  on  the  ra- 
tions with  a  silt  shaker.  Keep  this  up 
for  quite  a  while;  then  only  twice  a 
week. 

This  Is  a  preventive  and  a  tonic,  and 
will  cure  cases  not  too  bad.  I  am  afraid 
your  stock  has  got  past  the  first  stace, 
and  would  advise  you  to  kill  one  of  the 
old  rabbits.  If  the  liver  is  spotted,  kill 
all  the  rabbits  and  make  a  fresh  start, 
getting  your  stock  from  a  reliable 
breeder,  who  should  guarantee  that  h's 
stock  is  healthy.  Feed  good,  clean  grain 
and  hay  and  wash  out  the  drinking 
troughs  quite  often. — GEORGE  C.REEW. 

B 'lLDING  CONCRETE  RESERVOIR 
J.  D.  Long  of  the  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Department.  California  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  writes  as  follows  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  a  concrete  reservoir: 

Unless  you  have  some  very  good  rea- 
sons for  the  design  you  have  In  mind 
for  the  reservoir — 2t  f»et  square  and  1? 
feet  deep,  with  concrete  wails  6  inches 
thick — I  wish  to  advise  that  you  con- 
sider a  shallower  tank  Aith  slopinc  sHe 
walls.  Such  a  tank,  with  side  wa'le 
sloping  at  45  degrees  and  curved  ends, 
30  by  60  feet  at  the  extreme  borders.  w'M 
give  approximately  the  capacity  you  de- 
sire.      •"        \"  , 

The  advantages  of  such  a  design  are: 
Much  shallower  excavation,  less  con- 
crete required  in  side  walls,  less  rein- 
forcing required,  no  forms  needed,  and 
in  general  a  much  simpler  and  f.isi.  r 
construction. 

For  such  a  job  the  earth  should  1»« 
excavated  to  desired  si'*e.  depth  end 
shape  and  thoroughly  settled  and  com- 
pacted to  prevent  settling  and  cracking 
of  the  concrete.  A  layer  of  one-inch 
mesh  poultrv  netting  should  then  tw» 
laid  over  entire  area  for  a  reinforcing, 
the  netting  being  held  about  one  inch 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  hy  being 
tacked  to  small  stakes  under  the  net-, 
ting.  Three  and  a  ba'f  or  four  Inches 
of  concrete  are  then  placed  on  the  aren, 
worked  well  down  about  the  nettinif 
and  floated  to  a  smooth,  dense  surface.' 

The  concrete  mixture  should  he  one 
sack  of  cement  to  3H  cubic  feet  of 
gravel  and  sand,  such  as  is  secured 
from  a  gravel  bank.  t':ire  should  twi 
taken  that  such  gravel  he  clean  and 
contain  about  40"t  sand  and  that  io  cn- 
rate  measurement  is  made  to  secure 
the  correct  strength  of  concrete.  The 
grav"!  should  contain  no  stones  much 
larger  than  a  walnut.  The  concrete 
should  be  kept  wet  for  three  or  four 
days  after  being  poured  and  preferably 
should  be  covered  to  prevent  rapid 
drying. 

Your  letter  slated  that  you  desired  J 
to  build  nti  underground  tank.  If  this 
means  that  you  desire  to  cover  the] 
tank.  4  by  4  posts  on  10-foot  renters 
may  be  placed  down  the  center  of  the 
tank  to  carry  a  framework  supported 
from  the  edges.  Such  posts  si 
provided  for  at  the  time  the  i 
Is  poured  by  placing  an  extra  concrete 
footing  under  the  post. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  hole  shout  oi 
foot   deep  and  two  feet    In  diamet 
should  be  dug  at  the  location  of  th 
post  and  filled  with  concrete  as 
malnder  of  the  surface  is  -covt 
bolt  set  in  the  concrete  and  ej 
above  it  three  or  four  Inches  to  tit  In  a 
tttle  In  the  post  will  help  hold  the  pout 
la  place. 
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Walnuts  Profitable  Where  Prunes  Are  Famous 


i?  HAT  walnuts  will  thrive  IB 
many  parts  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  as  well  as  other  valleys 
and  foothill  districts, in  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  California, 
Is  the  belief  of  Weller  Curt- 
ner  ofx  Milpitas,  near  San 
Jose. 

The  Curtner  ranch,  in  fact, 
eludes  one  of  the  most  profitable  wal- 
it  (roves  in  the  central  part  of  the 
ite — 25  acres  of  Concords,  from  12  to 
years  old.  Mr.  Curtner  has  a  private 
Jnut  nursery  and  has  achieved  un- 
jal  success  In  budding.    He  plans  to 
out  a  large  additional  acreage  to 
its.  Seedlings  were  planted  In  Decern - 
and  budded  in  September.  In  order 
i  hold  back  the  development  of  the  root 
stem,  Curtner  gives  the  budded  trees 
water  during  the  first  summer  in  the 
ery.    This  practice,  he  points  out, 
ens  the  shock  of  transplanting.  He 
experimenting  also  with  Payne's,  but 
ilievea  the  Concord  will  do  best  in  his 
titty.    The  Eureka  and  Payne,  how- 
ar,  he  thinks  would  be  more  success - 

in  the  interior  valleys. 
"Our  walnuts,"  said  this  progressive 
sung  producer,  "are  not  spectacular  in 
their  performance,  but  they  produce  a 
I  good,  steady  income  and  that  is  what 
:  counts  after  all.    They  rank  right  with 
,  the   'cots'  in  average  annual  returns, 
j  To  achieve  success,  however,  it  is  essen- 
l  tlal  to  have  the  right  variety  and  to 
>  plant  where  the  trees  will  enjoy  good 
| drainage  and  freedom  from  frost.  In 
*  fact,  our  so-called  thermal  belt  along 
the  foothills  appears  to  be  the  only 
.  section  of  the  valley  really  suitable  for 
walnut  growing." 

GOOD  AVERAGE  YIELD 

The  Curtner  groves  yield  an  average 
;  Of  1000  pounds  an  acre.    The  nuts  are 
marketed  through  a  San  Francisco  com- 
mission house,  which  has  handled  them 
I  for  several  years. 

[  Curtner  believes  dehydration  of  wal- 
inuts  can  be  overdone,  and  feels  that  this 

modern  development  cannot  be  adopted 
J  generally  without  further  study.  An 
[oily  product  of  this  nature,  he  points 
[out,  if  dried  too  hastily  will  become 
'rancid  quickly.     The  practice  on  this 

ranih  is  to  dip  very  quickly,  using  a 

atrong  solution  and  washing  after  dip- 

ping,  then  drying  slowly, 
f  A  few  trees  on  the  Curtner  place  have 
ween  affected  by  oak-root  fungus,  which 
(""Jumped"  the  black  walnut  root  ami  at- 
[tacked  the  budded  stock, 
t   The  high  quality  of  the  nuts  produced 
ton  the  Curtner  ranch  has  commanded  a 
,market  premium  for  several  years.  In 
a  cracking  test  only  one  blank  was  dis- 
covered in  600  average  nuts. 
This  property  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 

best  known  In  Santa  Clara  County.  It 
has  been  in  the  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, the  present  operators  being  Wil- 
liam M.  Curtner  and  his  son,  Weller 
The  Utter  is  actively  in  charge  of  ranch 


some  of  which  were  more  than  30  years 
old,  were  blown  out  with  blasting  pow- 
der, fifteen  tons  having  been  required 
for  seventy  acres.  Then  the  roots  were 
jerked  out  with  a  Fordson  tractor.  Al- 
though this  plan  meant  a  new  rear  end 
for  the  Fordson  about  every  forty  hours, 
young  Mr.  Curtner  figured  this  expense 
in  with  the  dynamite  and  charged  it  off 
to  •improvement" 

The  labor  problem  was  solved  many 
years  ago  when  Portuguese  families 
from  the  Azores  were  established  on  the 
ranch  as  tenants.  Living  happily  in 
their  cottages,  these  families  remain 
year  after  year  without  any  written 
agreement,  but  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  share-crop  system.  One  of  these 
Portuguese  who  now  has  a  family  was 
born  on  the  ranch.  They  specialise  on 
green  peas,  potatoes  and  sweet  corn, 
which  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  A 
ready  and/ profitable  market  for  the 
produce  has  been  built  up  through  a. 
commission  firm  which  has  handled  the 
Curtner  business  for  years. 

SUPERIOR  CORN  DEVELOPED 

Through  selection  and  careful  cul- 
tivation, a  superior  •  strain  of  corn, 
known  as  the  "Alameda  Sweet,"  has 
been  developed.  The  tenants  years 
ago  found  the  corn  which  bore  ears 


esquely  rolling  foothills  which  stretch 
above  the  orchards.  Garden  truck  is 
raised  by  the  tenants  far  up  on  the 
slopes  and  below  the  beautiful  home- 
stead one  sees  row  on  row  of  corn  and 
orchard  trees.  Surely  California  holds 
no  more  Interesting  or  attractive  agri- 
cultural enterprise. — J.  C.  K. 


Angular  Leaf  Spot 

THE  leaf  spot  disease  has  proved  very 
destructive  to  cucumbers,  an  Orange 
County  grower  having  lost  two- thirds  of 
his  crop  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the 
vines. 

The  fungus  lives  over  winter  on  bull 
nettles  and  other  nurse  plants  and  the 
following  summer  is  carried  by  Insects 
to  the  cucumber  leaves.  Spores  of  the 
disease  also  infect  the  seeds,  which  be- 
fore planting  should  be  soaked  in  mer- 
curic chloride,  according  to  plant  path- 
ologists of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Dusting  the  vines  once  a  week  with 
lime,  nicotine  and  sulphur  also  is  recom- 
mended. The  purpose  of  this  latter 
treatment  is  to  kill  the  insects  which 
carry  spores  of  the  disease  from  one 
plant  to  another.  Both  treatments, 
however,  proved  Ineffective  on  the 
Haven  Seed  Farm,  Santa  Aha,  this 
year. 

NITROGEN  OF  THE  FUTURE 

A  gigantic  chemical  plant  in  Saxony, 
Germany,  is  producing  urea  from  the 
air.  It  is  expected  this  substance  will 
be  converted  into  nitrate  of  urea, 
which  is  nearly  one-half  available  ni- 
trogen. Germans  believe  this  work 
Indicates  that  the  most  of  the  future 
supply  of  nitrogen  will  be  taken  from 
the  air. 


CHINESE    PLANTING  TREES 

In  the  Shansl  province,  China,  100.- 
000,000  trees  are  being  planted  an- 
nually on  barren  hill  land.  This  af- 
forestation work  is  part  of  a  project 
for  clothing  with  timber  28,000,000 
acres  of  denuded  lands. 


Portuguese  tenants  have  worked  on 
the  ranch  for  three  generations. 


operations.  Weller  la  a  Stanford  gradu- 
ate who  chose  agriculture  because  he 
liked  It,  and  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  entomology  and  horticulture, 
upon  the  writer's  recent  visit  to  the 
ranch  he  was  operating  a,  tractor,  culti- 
vating one  of  the  prune  Orchards. 

The  orchards  include  French,  Imperial 
and  sugar  prunes,  as  well  as  a  large 
acreage  of  apricots.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  very  old  but  by  the  application  of 
modern  cultural  methods,  the  Curtners 
are  maintaining  productivity  and  vital- 
ity with  remarkable  success. 

ALMONDS  ARE  REMOVED 

A  large  planting  of  almonds,  however, 
recently  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
walnuts  and  apricots.  The  almond  trees, 


low  on  the  stalk  matured  earlier  and 
selected  their  seed  from  the  short 
stalks.  On  this  ranch  corn  may  be 
planted  in  December  and  consequently 
the  very  earliest  market  is  found.  The 
production  averages  60  to  60  bags  per 
acre  and  has  reached  110  bags.  The 
winter  peas,  also,  strike  the  season  of 
highest  prices. 

Among  the  old  landmarks  on  the 
Curtner  ranch  are  a  fig  tree1  said  to  be 
146  years  old,  a  chestnut  which  prob- 
ably Is  the  largest  and  oldest  in  Califor- 
nia; an  enormous  cactus  hedge  of  an- 
cient origin  and  an  old  adobe  building 
which  was  used  as  a  hotel  by  the  Span- 
ish owners  in  the  romantic  days  of  the 
great  land  grants,  ;  «t 

The  ranches  comprise  more  than  1000 
acres— Including  much    of   the  plctur- 


IThe  frost-free  foothill  area  produces 
winter  peas  and  other  vegetables. 
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Richardsons'  Hens  Number  Twenty  Thousand 


ma 


George  Rich-' 
ardson  start- 
ing out  with  a 
home  -  made 
grain  cart  to 
feed  his  flocks. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


1 8  IT  possible  to  make  a  for- 
tune in  tbe  chicken  business, 
not  by  selling  breeding  stock 
at  fancy  prices,  but  Just  by 
producing  eggs?  Well,  what 
man  has  done,  man  can  do. 
Starting  in  the  industry  with 
little  capital  and  no  experi- 
ence, Fred  and  George  Rich- 
ardson have  in  thirteen  years  acquired 
42  acres  of  land  worth  13000  an  acre. 
20.000  good  hens,  much  valuable  equip- 
ment and  personal  property. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  In  the 
eating  thereof.  The  Richard  sons  not 
only  have  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  three 
times  a  day — if  they  want  them — but 
live  in  comfortable  homes  and  enjoy 
about  as  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life  as  does  the  .average  well-to-do 
citizen. 

"Are  we  making  money?  If  we 
weren't,  where  would  we  get  $100  a  da> 
with  which  to  feed  our  birds  and  $60 
to  pay  our  hired  help,  to  amy  nothing 
of  other  expenses?"  George  asked,  de- 
claring they  wouldn't  last  long,  under 
pressure  from  such  heavy  overhead  and 
underfoot,  unless  their  hens  supported 
them  with  a  suitable  income. 

THEIR  METHODS  EXPLAINED 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  by  what 
methods  the  Richardson's  have  at- 
tained such  conspicuous  success  by 
following  a  line  of-  business  that  has 
led  many  men  to  failure  are  invited  to 
accompany  the  writer  on  a  little  jour- 
ney to  the  big  poultry  plant  at  San 
Gabriel.  The  chicken  houses  do  not 
suggest  prosperity,  being  very  cheaply 
constructed  of  unpalnted  boards  and 
building  paper.  But  appearances  are 
Komelimes  deceiving.  Big 
lactory  buildings  often  are 
very  common  looking 
structures. 

"We  do  not  believe  in 
spending  a  dollar  unnec- 
essarily."  explained  Fred. 

"Where  a  heavy  Invest- 
ment is  needed,  however, 
the  funds  always  are  forth- 
coming. For  example,  we 
spent  $6000  for  a  fence  to 
enclose  a  32~acre  field." 

Location  admittedly .  is 
important  in  poultrying. 
Just  why  was  this  particu- 
lar .location  chosen? 

"When,  in  1910.  we  came 
here  from  Denver,  where 
we  had  been  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  business,"  re- 
lated George,  "we  studied 
the  requirements  .of  an 
egg  factory  and  then 
Icoked  for  the  best  possible 
location.  Soli,  climate, 
market  and  transportation 
were  the  chief  factor* 
taken  into  account.  Here 
these  conditions  approach 
perfection.  If  there  is  a 
poultry  paraside.  surely  it 
is  in  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley. 

"Los  Angeles  was  and  is 
one  of  the  best  egg  mar- 
(Contimd  on  Page  9) 
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Above,  one  of  the 
big  brooder 
houses.  Below, 
hauling  green  Su- 
dan grass. 


Flock  of  Richardson  hens  scratching  up  self- 
sprouted  barley.   Note  tilting  shed  fronts  on  left. 
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Fall  Spraying  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  Important 

Timely  Hints  on  Controlling  Insect  Pests  and  Fungus  Diseases — Good 
Materials  and  Thorough  JVork  Necessary 


I  HfJFESSOR  WELOON 


ETER  the  season's  crop  of 
fruit  has  been  harvested  the 
grower  usually  finds  time  for 
a  breathing  spell  which  has 
been  fairly  earned.  This  is 
all  right — unless  the  spell 
lasts  too  long.  Certain  work 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter  is 
highly  desirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Among  other  things  that  sometimes 
have  to  be  done  at  this  time  in  order 
that  the  orchard 
may  be  preserved 
in  health  and  made 
to  produce  profit- 
able crops  is 
spraying.  Only  in 
special  cases  is  it 
needed,  but  when 
these  occur  the  or- 
chardist  should  be 
on  his  guard  be- 
fore disastrous  re- 
sults follow. 

Black  scale,  one 
of  the  worst  pests 
of  citrus  trees,  also 
has  a  liking  for  the 
apricot,  and  orchards  are  sometimes 
severely  damaged  before  the  owners 
realize  that  this  insect  occurs  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  vo  demand  attention. 

Its  presence  may  be  recognized  by 
the  black  discoloration  on  twigs,  fruit 
and  leaves  about  the  time  the  crop  is 
reaiiy  to  harvest.  So  severe  may  the 
attack  become  that  the  growth  will  be 
meager;  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow 
and  drop  early,  and  the  buds  which  are 
to  make  the  next  season's  crop  will  be 
Injured  to  such  an  extent  that  light 
production  will  result. 

BROWN  APRICOT  SCALE 

In  addition  to  the  black  scale,  there 
may  be  found  on  the  apricot  another 
scale  pest,  known  as  the  European 
Fruit  Lecanium  or  brown  apricot  scale. 
This  pest  seldom  becomes  sis  abundant 
a*  the  first-mentioned  species;  no 
doubt  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
heavily  parasitized. 

A  thorough  application  .n  December, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  foliage 
has  completely  dropped  from  the  trees, 
ol  a  miscible  oil  spray  will  control  ef- 
fectively these  pests. 

There  are  various  brands  of  oil  emul- 
■ion   that  can   be   purchased  from  in- 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 
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secticide  dealers,  which  bear  the  name 
"miscible  oil."  Most  of  these  are  put 
out  by  reliable  firms  and  can  therefore 
be  depended  upon  to  do  the  Work  that 
is  required  of  them.  All  miscible  oils 
Contain  carbolic  acid,  and  a  very  strong 
odor  of  this  material  is  recognized 
while  the  spray  is  .being  applied. 

MISCIBLE  OIL  IS  SUPERIOR 

Other  forms  of  oil  emulsion,  such  as 
ordinary  crude  oil,  or  distillate  and  soap 
emulsions — which  may  be  easily  pre- 
pared at  home,  can  lie  used,  but  results 
are  morifor  less  uncertain.  The  writer's 
observations  of  orchards  sprayed  with 


home-made  distillate  emulsion  were 
very  little  benefited. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  spraying  rather  early  in 
I  lie  winter,  but  not  until  after  the  leav  es 
have  dropped — early,  because  the  black 
scale  grows  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  and  the  larger  it  gets 
the  more  resistant  it  becomes  to  a 
spray;  after  the  leaves  drop,  because 
the  young,  scales  spend  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  on  the  foliage,  migrat- 
ing to  the  new  growth  of  twigs  In  the 
fall. 

WAIT  TILL  LEAVES  DROP 
Thousands  of  little  scales  stay  on  the 


Black  scale,  one  of, the  worst  pests  of  citrus  trees,  also  has  a  liking 

for  the  ityricot 

leaves  too  long  and  perish  with  them 
on  the  ground.  This  natural  mortality 
reduces  the  infestalion  to.  a  consider- 
able extent  and  makes  unnecessary  the 
treatment  of  the  foliage. 

While  only  the  apricot  has  been  men- 
tioned as  needing  attention  in  the  fall 
because  of  black  scale  infestation,  there 
are  other  trees  which  occasionally  need 
the  same  kind  of  treatment.  The  olive 
is  a  favorite  host  of  the  scale,  and  con- 


mlscible  oil  have  convinced  him  of  the 
uniform  results  and  great  value  of 
these  preparations. 

This  spray  is  usually  applied  to  dor- 
mant trees  at  the  strength  of  one  gallon 
of  miscible  oil  to  ten  gallons  of  Wttter: 
Several  apricot  orchards  that  were 
sprayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Ontario  last 
fall  had  the  scale  reduced  to  a  point 
where  there  was  little  or  no  injury, 
while  others  near  by  sprayed  witti  a 


trol  in  this  case  is  accomplished  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  with  the 
apricot.  Peach-  trees  ;.re  seldom  trou- 
bled with  this  scale,  but  pears  at  times 
show  a  considerable  infestation  and 
may  need  the  same  treatment. 

Practically  all  of  our  deciduous  trees 
are  attacked  at  times  by  the  San  Jose 
scale.  In  California  the  ;,j'i>ie  and  pear 
are  the  most  subject  to  infestation. 
Frequently  trees  of  these  fruits  have  a 
coating  of  scale  on  the  bark  so  thick 
_  that  growth  is  checked  and  death  of 
certain  branches  or  even  entire  trees 
may  ensue.  Again,  miscible  oil  is  a 
good  remedy  when  applied  exactly  as 
outlined  for  the  black  scale. 

I.ime-sulfur,  which  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  our  most  valuable  sprays  be- 
cause it  will  kill  many  species  of  in- 
serts and  mites  as  well  as  fungous  01- 
ganisms,  finds  a  place  in  the  fall  spray- 
ing program.  !•  Irst  of  all,  its  value 
when  applied  to  peach  trees  infected 
with  blight  is  well  known. 

Many  orchardists,  however,  prefer  to 
apply  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  fall,  fol- 
lowing this  spray  with  lime-sulfur  in 
the  spring,  as  peach  blight  requires  the 
two  sprays  for  complete  control. 

Pear  growers  who^e  trees  are  trou- 
bled with  the  serious  little  pest  called 
blister  mite  will  do  well  to  spray  with 
tb.-  limi-sulfur  in  the  fall  and  ag'in  in 
the  early  spring.  The  fall  treatment 
should  be  given  to  the  pear  trees  just 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen. 

THOROUGHNESS  IMPORTANT 

In  all  spraying,  whether  in  fall,  spring 
01  summer,  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  on  thoroughness.  It  takes 
only  a  few  spores  of  a  fungus  to  infect 
a  whole  tree.  A  single  female  scale 
may  be  the  start  of  countless  millions 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Therefore  in  all  this  work  the  effort 
should  be  made  to  kill  100  per  eent  of 
the  organisms  for  which  the  spray  is 
applied.  Of  course,  this  is  impossible, 
as  those  who  are  familiar  with  spray- 
ing well  know,  yet  the  closer  one  can 
approach  the  100  per  cent  mark  the 
belter  will  the  spraying  operation  pay. 

Spraying  carelessly  done  may  repre- 
sent a  total  loss  of  time,  material  and 
ilioit.  for  enough  insects  or  disease 
organisms  may  be  left  on  the  trees  to 
cause  losses  fully  as  great  as  though 
no  spraying  had  been  done. 


Getting  Cheap  Nitrogen  and  Humus  by  Raising  Cover  Crops 


ELIOT  C0I1 


THE  advantages  of  growing  winter 
cover  crops  are  so  many  and  the 
need  is  so  imperative,  especially 
In  Southern  California,  that  the  prac- 
tice should  be  almost  universal.  South- 
ern California  soils  need  nitrogen  and 

    humus.  Legumi- 

nous  green  ma- 
nures furnish 
both  of  these 
substances 
cheaper  than 
they  may  be  had 
in  any  other  way. 

When  citrus 
trees  grow  large 
enough  to  occu- 
py all  the  land 
there  is,  of 
course,  no  room 
to  grow  inter- 
crops, and  it  is 
then  necessary  to 
use  manure  or 
bean  straw  or 
grow  cover  crops  in  walnut  orchards 
to  be  cut  and  hauled  into  the  citrus 
groves.  But  while  the  trees  are  young 
there  is  opportunity  to  grow  large  cover 
erops  and  build  up  trie  soil  in  fertility 
and  humus  against  the  time  when  the 
trees  will  be  in  full  bearing. 

EXPENSE   IS  ECONOMY 

For  some  reason  not  readily  under- 
Stood  many  citrus  growers  are  averse 
to  planting  cover  crops  and  always  are 
looking  for  excuses  to  lull  them  into 
the  belief  that  such  work  is  unwise  or 
unnecessary.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
$io  spent  for  Beed  and  labor  will  usually 
produce  a  benefit  to  the  trees  which 
would  cost  from  $50  to  $75  if  bought  in 
the  form  of  manure  or  bean  straw. 

One  of  the  common  objections  to 
cover  crops  la  that  In  case  of  a  cold 
spell  the  presence  of  a  cover  crop  re- 
soli*  in  pr.  ,,ter  frost  injury  to  the  trees, 
lu  tipueof  many  apparent  cases  of  such 


Timely  Directions  for  Growing  Green  Manures — 
Valuable  Aid  to  Orcharding 
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Injury,  this  assumption  is  not  justified 
by  facts. 

In  order  to  settle  this  question, -Floyd 
D.  Young  of  the  D.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
carried  on  scientifically  accurate  tests. 
A  gtove  containing  a  very  heavy  cover 
crop  was  divided  into  two  parts  and 
readings  from  tested  thermometers 
were  made  for  some  time  in  each  part. 
Then  the  crop  on  one  part  was  turned 
under  and  harrowed  off  smooth  and 
the  'comparative  readings  continued. 

TEMPERATURE  VARIATION  SMALL 

The  average  difference  In  tempera- 
ture for  sixteen  cold  nights  during 
which  serious  damage  was  done  in  both 
parts  was  about  one  degree  in  favor  of 
clean  cultivation.  This  is  certainly  not 
enough  to  warrant  discontinuance  of 
the  cover  crop.  Mr.  Toung  found  the 
difference  somewhat  greater  in  very 
young  orchards;  but  small  trees  may 
be  given  protection  at  smajl  expense  by 
wrapping. 

Another  cover  crop  "bogey"  is  the 
fear  of  aphis.  This  pest  has  been  seri- 
ous the  present  >  ear  on  vetch  and  also 
on  orange  trees,  but  the  presence  of 
aphis  on  vetch  does  not  increase  the 
aphis  on  the  trees,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  each  host  plant  has  a  different 
species  of  aphis,  which  is  not  inter- 
changeable. Vetch  aphis  is  not  the  kind 
found  on  orange  trees,  as  any  one  will 
recognise  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  two  species. 

The  cheapest  cover  crop  to  grow  is 
melilotus  indica.  It  has  been  well  tried 
for  many  years.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  September  in  citrus  groves  and 
turned  under  early  in  February,  befors 


it  has  reached  full  size.  If  left  until  it 
is  in  bloom  much  harm  may  lie  done  by 
interfering  with  fruit  setting. 

In  walnut  orchards  melilotus  may  be 
planted  later,  even  up  to  January,  and 
the  crop  turned  under  in  May,  or  cut 
and  used  for  green -manuring  orange 
trees.  Farm  bureau  tests  have  shown 
a  very  large  increase  In  the  yield  of 
potatoes  following  the  turning  under  of 
a  crop  of  melilotus.  This  plant  is  not 
affected  by  aphis  or  disease.  It  is  sown 
on  dry  ground,  one-half  the  seed  one 
way.  Then  furrow  out  the  ground  for 
irrigation  and  sow  the  remainder  of  the 
seed  the  other  way  and  irrigate. 

Purple  vetch  is  one  of  the  best  cov^r 
crops  for  general  conditions.  With 
seed  at  11  cents,  40  pounds — enough  to 
plant  one  acre — would,  cost  $4.40.  A 
yield  of  20  tons  per  acre,  containing 
228  pounds  of  nitrogen  -worth  at  $6.50 
per  unit  $74.10 — is  often  secured  in 
young  groves. 

Vetch  grows  faster  than  melilotus  in 
cool  weather  and  makes  a  much  greater 
tonnage  in  time  for  turning  under.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  affected 
by  aphis  and  is  a  host  for  cottony  mold 
fungus. 

One  of  the  promising  new  cover  crops 
is  the  Bell  strain  of  horse  bean,  which 
recently  was  described  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM.  This  is  a  small-seeded, 
tall-growing  variety  specially  bred  for 
cover-crop  purposes.  When  planted 
alone  in  young  groves,  40  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  at  13  cents  a  pound  would 
cost  $5.20. 

This  crop  grows  rapidly  in  cold 
weather,  can  be  sown  and  disked  in 
after  irrigation  and  one  crop  of  weeds 


eliminated.  Many  groves  have  becoms 
so  foul  with  nettle  and  chickweed  that 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  good 
stand  of  melilotus  or  vetch,  which  is 
crowded  out  by  the  weeds. 

in  such  cases  Bell  beans  would  be  a 
good  alternative,  as  the  seedlings  are 
so  large  and  vigorous  that  they  quickly 
rise  above  and  overshadow  weeds.  A 
large  tonnage  can  be  secured  in  time 
to  turn  under  early. 

Where  the  walnut  harvest  can  be 
pushed  to  early  completion  these  beans 
may  be  planted  and  allowed  to  grow  to 
full  size  for  cutting  and  used  in  orange 
groves  where  the  trees  are  too  large 
for  cover-cropping.' 

On  steep  hillsides,  particularly  in  the 
Sierra  Madre-Duarte  foothills — whera 
there  is  some  danger  of  heavy  rains  in 
early  fall— there  if  need  for  a  cover 
crop  which  will  grow  quickly  and  act 
as  a  soil  binder  for  preventing  erosion. 
For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  purple 
vetch  and  rye  is  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

Rye  quickly  forms  many  fibrous  sur- 
face roots  and  holds  the  soil  in  place, 
while  the  vetch  provides  the  nitrogen- 
ous green  manure  and  has  a  tendency 
to  climb  on  the  rye,  the  two  givin,;  a 
very  satisfactory  mass  of  green  ma- 
terial for  tvirning  under. 

Cover  crops  enrich  the  soil;  improve 
it-s  physical  condition  and  water-ab- 
sorbing capacity;  increase  the  number 
of  soil  bacteria;  puncture  the  plowsole 
and  admit  air  and  water  to  the  subsoil; 
bring  plant  food  up  from  below  and 
leave  it  near  the  surface;  conserve  the 
nitrogen  which  is  leached  out  by  winter 
rains;  prevent  erosion,  and  decrease  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  have  to 
be  spent  for  manure  and  bean  straw. 

It  is  poor  business  for  the  owner  of 
a  young  orchard  to  be  a  bidder  in  the 
manure  market  and  help  boost  the  price 
of  manure  to  others,  when  he  may 
with  much  less  expense  provide  ample 
food  for  his  trees  by  growing  it  in  ths 
orchard. 
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MACHINERY  VERSUS  ORIENTAL  LABOR 
The  selling  of  SSO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  America* 
rice  in  Japan  looks  like  "carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle." It  proves,  however,  that  we  can  beat  the 
Japs  at  their  own  game  of  rice  raising.  It  indi- 
cates, furthermore,  that  machinery  and  efficient 
methods,  as  well  as  tariff  taxes,  make  possible  suc- 
cessful competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor.^./. " 

While  American  farmers  are  fearful  of  their 
market  being  demoralized  by  the  products  of  low- 
priced  Oriental  workmen,  Japanese  agriculturists 
are  complaining  bitterly  of"  California  rice  being 
sold  in  Japan  cheaper  than  it  can  be  raised  there. 
And  yet.  American  growers  were  forced  to  sell  their 
crop  so  cheap  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  rice  land 
in  California  has  been  left  to  grow  .pp  in  we  >ds  the 
past  few  years.  Who  has  a  solution  of  the  rice 
problem? 

DEALERS   INJURE   ALMOND  MARKET. 
An  example  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  pri- 
vate dealers  injure  the  market  for  a  co-operative 
product  is  given  by  T.  C.  Tucker,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  east,  where  he  went  to  sell  nuts 
for  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange. 

Such  dealers  quoted  prices  to  the  trade,  "'subject 
to  confirmation,"  several  cents  below  exchange 
figures.  They  did  not  own  any  1923  nuts,  but  hoped 
to  buy  at  sufficiently  low  prices  to  enable  them 
to  sell  at  the  low  figures  named— in  much  the  same- 
way  that  speculators  sell  "short"  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes. 

The  low  prices  named  by  these  irresponsible  ieal- 
•rs  make  it  difficult  for  the  exchange  to  si -1 1  to 
the  trade  at  profitable  figures. 

PRACTICE  FARMING  BEFORE  THEORY 
It  is  generally  considered  desirable  to  learn 
the  theory  of  farming  before  practicing  it  as  a 
profession,  but.  in  Germany,  they  put  practice  be- 
fore theory — or  did  when  P;iul  H.  Ste.ude,  Sacra- 
mento's champion  back-lot  farmer,  lived  there. 

"Before  I  was  permitted  to  attend  an  agricultural 
college,"  relates  Mr.  Steude.  "I  was  required  to  learn 
farming  and  several  other  things  by  doing  them.  I 
put  in  three  years  practicing  all  kinds  of  farm- 
ing; shearing  sheep,  butchering  hogs,  making  brick, 
butter  and  limburger  cheese,  repairing  harness; 
running  a  vineyard,  hrewery  and  distillery,  as  well 
as  many  other  things  which  would  seem  ridiculous 
to  an  American  college  professor. 

"Too  few  of  our  agricultural  instructors  know 
how  to  do  sucfi  things  as  run  a  straight  furrow, 
milk  a  cow  and  take  a  mower  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together  again." 

RETAILERS   RECOGNIZE    FARMERS'  NEED. 
"Pay  farmers  a  fair  price  for  their  products." 
was  the  warning  -sounded  to  the  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Retail  Grocers  by  P.  A.  He  Puyt 
of  Rochester,  National  president. 

"Farmers  must  receive  prices  that  will  give  them 
a  fair  return  for  their  efforts."  he  told  the  400  dele* 
gates. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  retailers  cognizant  of 
farmers'  problems.  Too  often  their  attitude  has 
been  out  of  sympathy  with  the  producers. 

Not  all  farmers  have  felt  friendly  towards  re- 
tailers as  a  class;  there  has  been  dissatisfaction  be- 
cause of  the  great  spread  in  prices  between  crop 
values  and  the  cost  of  articles  the  farmer  must  buy. 

The  retailers'  leader  is  wise  enough  to  know  that 
this^feeling  must  be  overcome  if  it  is  not  to  reject 
unfavorably  upon  the  retail  trade. 

hi  fact,  the  whole  country  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  something  is  wrong  and  that  if  our  National 
prosperity  is  to  continue  there  must  be  more 
equable  adjustment  of  prices. 

FARMERS  COMING  INTO  THEIR  OWN 
"We  farmers  are  at  last  well  equipped  to  do 
business  in  the  modern  business  world  in  the  mod- 
ern way,"  declares  Gray  Silver,  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

"We  arc  free  men  dealing  with  free  men  accord- 
ing to  our  abilities  and  opportunities.  The  rules  of 
the  game  are  the  same  for  us  as  the  others.  We 
are  -no  longer  necessarily  subjected  to  artificial 
handicaps  added  to  those  of  nature,  which  are  in- 
herent in  our  business.  We  collectively  have  the 
right  to  assemble  our  products  SO  that  we  become  a 
factor  in  the  business  world  on  a  scale,  commen- 
surate with  our  productive  capacity  and  the  de- 
mands upon  it. 

"The  co-operative  marketing  law  gave  that  to  us. 
We  have  the  machinery  and  the  capital  for  the 
mobilization  of  our  credit  so  that  credit  will  be 
provided  automatically  according  to  our  needs  ;uid 
our  collateral.  The  rural  credit  and  warehousing 
laws  gave  that  to  us. 

"With  all  of  these  we  have  converted,  or  at  least 
cleared,  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  an  unor- 
ganized group  of  6.000,000  farmers  blindly  and 
distinctively  competing  with  each  other  into  a  I  s- 
ciplined  industry  which  will  serve  the  public'^yith 
regularity  and  certainty  and  at  the  same  tlmir  be 
enabled  to  secure  adequate  and  just  rewards  for 
Itself." 


"What's 

,  New?"- 

Keeping  Abreast  of 

Agricultural  Progress 

Everbearing  Plum  Tree 

JOHN  HEINLE  ha-s  a  plum  tree  at  Davis  bearing 
2«  varieties  of  fruit,  the  first  of  which  ripens 
early  in  June  and  the  last  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Some  of  the  cions  used  in  t  m  working  the  tree 
were  imported  from  Italy.  This  is  the  second  year 
the  tree  has  borne. 

Blood  Red  Navel  Orange 

A BLOOD  navel  orange  has  been  discovered  on 
the  ranch  of  F.  C.  Eells  of  Pomona.  California, 
according  to  pi  ess  reports.  This  fruit,  w  hich  is  the 
rcseult  of  a  cross  between  blood  and  navel  orange 
varieties,  is  seedless,  with  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  Washington  navel  orange,  but  the 
flavor  and  color  of  the  blood  orange. 

Zelzah  Farmers  Growing  "Cukes" 

TWENTY-FIVE  avres  of  cucumbers  planted  ex- 
perimentally for  pickling  purposes  near  Zelzah 
(Los  Angeles  County)  yielded  so  well  this  year  that 
it  is  likely  the  acreage  will  be  greatly  increased 
next  year.  The  cucumber  is  subject  to  so  many 
insect  p.  sts  and  fungus  diseases  that  old  fields  often 
must  be  abandoned  and  new  locations  sought. 

California's  "Four  Hundred" 

FOI'R  HUNDRED  carloads  of  fresh  California 
fruit  were  being  shipped  East  daily  in  the 
middle  of  August,  the  total  for  the  season  being 
16,000  cars,  compared  to  X800  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  west  of 
Ogden  was  13.000.  Only  3J0O  were  available  August 
15,  1922.  ,  Since  that  time  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
built  over  fiOOO  new  "reefers." 

Walla  Walla's  Onion  Money 

THE  1923  onion  crop  of  Walla  Walla  is  estimated 
at  600  carloads,  which  is  expected  to  put  into 
the  pockets  of  producers  more  thin  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  being 
handled  by  the.  Walla  Walla  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion and  the.  Walla  Walla  Vegetable  Exchange. 
Their  sales  agent,  A.  A.  Prince,  reports  the  onion 
market  as  strong  as  the  flavor  of  Walla  Walla'e 
odoriferous  crop. 

California  Gets  Better  Rates 

A CUT  of  $51  a  car  on  express  charges  on  fresh 
fruit  from  California  into  New  York  City  was 
gained  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decided  that  the  American  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany should  absorb- docking  and  floatage  charges 
in  moving  cars  across  the  river  to  Erie  Railroad 
piers.  Heretofore  these  charges  have  been  added 
to  the  express  rates,  but  the  American  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  protested  and  won. 

Oregon  Cherries  Pay  Well 

NEARLY  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  sweet 
cherries  were  handled  this  year  by  the  Oregon 
Growers'  Association  at  The  Dalles.  Royal  Anns 
netted  groWers  a  little  better  than  8  cents,  which 
is  considered  a  very  satisfactory  price.  The  first 
Bing  pool  netted  10  cents. 

Most  of  the  fruit  was  sold  to  dealers  for  can- 
ning and  making  Maraschino  cherries.  Twenty-five 
ears  of  black  cherries  were  shipped  east  without 
processing.' 

Plummer  Plugging  for  Oxen 

IN  spite  of  autos  and  tractors,  O.  M.  Plummer, 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition  at  Portland,  thinks  that  some 
day  oxen  may  be  re-disoovered  by  fanners  who 
need  great  power  at  small  cost. 

In  order  to  encourage  people  to  think  along  these 
lines.  Plummer  is  trying  to  induce  Edward  H.  Best 
of  Poston  to  bring  out  a  yoke  of  Devon  oxen  from 
his  UatcheJder  Farms  at  ML  Vernon,  N.  H.,  to  the 
Portland  show  in  November. 

I '.est  has  expressed  his  intention  of  showing  hie 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  Devon  dairy  cattle  nt  the 
Intei  iiationaL  Stockmen  are  expressing  great  inter- 
est in  this  consignment 

Lassen  County  Horse  Market 

AHORSE  marketing  association  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Lassen  County  Farm  B ureas 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  stock  direct  to  buy  arm. 
Over  600  animals  have  been  listed  at  the  following 

prices: 

Broken  horses,  1400  to  1600  pounds,  $70  to  J 134; 
1200  to  1300  pounds,  $60  to  $90;  unbroken,  latter 
weight,  $40  to  $75;  1000  to  1100  pounds,  $20  to  $4«| 
horses  for  chicke.ii  feed,  $10  to  $20;  miscellaneous 
sizes,  $20  to  $100.  A  few  large  animals,  1600  te 
2000  pounds,  priced  on  application. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  either  of  the  following 
Fat  in  Bureau  committeemen:  Willis  Prockman, 
Madeline;  W.  S.  Sheaf,  Termo;  J.  H.  Godman,  Ra*r- 
endale;  Ira  Hamilton,  Lassen;  Roy  llarwood.  MQ— 
ford. 

Grain  Dealers  Taking  Sacks 

THE  fanners  of  Yolo  County  have  spent  over 
$137,000  for  grain  sacks,  for  which  they  havi 
received  no  compensation,  according  to  Fred 
Shaffer.  Grain  growers  in  other  districts  have  a 
similar  tale  to  tell. 

"It  Is  to  be  hoped."  comments  Q.  H.  Hecke,  di- 
rector   of    the    Stale    Department  of  Agriculture, 


"that  the  Legislature  will  pass  a  law  requiring  grain 
dealers  either  to  return  sacks  or  pay  for  them  by 
adding  the  cost  of  the  container  to  the  price  of 

grain." 

'  It  is  indeed  unfortunate,"  adds  Charles  F.  Hay- 
den,  acting  chief  of  the  Division  of  Weights  and 
.Measures,  "that  the  law  does  not  provide  for  the 
return  of  the  sacks  or  their  equivalent  in  cash. 
In  hundreds  of  cases  where  other  commodities  are 
sold  the  producer  has  been  guaranteed  the  return 
of  the  container.  The  giaiu  grower  should  insist 
upon  this  in  making  sales." 

Fined  for  Watering  Milk 

SOHCI.EK  &  MAKES.  Los  Angeles  milk  dealers, 
recent  Ly    were    fined    $300   for   diluting  their 

product  with  water,  report*  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  "Water  is  an  excellent  drink,  but 
15c  a  quart  rs  too  much  to  chaige  for  it."  comments 
Director  Hecke. 

Growing  Avocadoes  in  Florida 

WHILE  avocadoes  in  Cilifornia  are  considered 
by  irthiiy  an  experimental  crop,  In  Florida 
they  are  a  staple  orchard  product.  Dide  County, 
Florida,  has  2000  acres  of  avocado  trees  and  ex- 
pects to  have  lo.ooa  acies  in  ten  years  from  now. 
Wilson  Popenoe,  agricultural  explorer  of  the  1'.  9. 
Depa.tmeni  ot  Agriculture,  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
twenty  years  from  now  avocadoes  will  be  the  d  >mi- 
nanl  crop  in  the  section  named. 

Bull  Kills  Y'entura  Dairyman 

JAMES  STRAWN,  Ventura  dairyman,  recently  met 
bis  death  at  the  horns  of  an  inluiiated  buIL 
The  tragedy  was  witnessed  by  his  brother  and  em- 
ployer, who  were  unable  to  save  the  victim  of  the 
enraged  animal.  Strawn  had  been  warned  that  the 
bull  was  dangerous,  but  nevertheless  entered  the 
corral  wheie  the  brute  was  confined.  The  bull 
charged  upon  the  mult,  pushing  him  through  the 
fence,  his  body  pierced  with  one  of  the  animal's 
horns.  A  widow  and  two  small  children  survive  the 
unfortunate  vi<  tim 

"Citrangequat" — New  Fruit 

ANEW  citrus  fruit,  the  citrangequat,  claims  the 
•  sweet  orange,  the  trifoliate  orange  and  the 
kumquat  as  its  ancestors.  The  first  step  toward 
this  new  Iruit  was  made  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  the  ("tiinese  trifoliate  orange  was  crossed  with 
the  sweet  orange  to  form  th  ■  citrange — n  fruit  which 
Instantly  won  favor  heeause_of  the  valuable  combi- 
nation of  the  hardiness  of  the  trifoliate  stock  with 
the  juice  and  flavor  of  the  sweet  orange. 

The  final  step — that  of  crossing  the  citrange  with 
the  kumquat,  resulting  in  a  fruit  that  is  one-half 
kumquat  and  one-quarter  each  of  sweet  and  trifo- 
liate orange  —  has  produced  a  type  that  has  many 
admirable  qualities.  In  addition  to  possessing  the 
ability  to  grow  in  any  place  where  the  trifoliate  stock 
Will  grov.  and  the  juice  and  flavor  of  the  sweet 
orange,  it  is  also  remarkably  resistant  to  diseases  of 
all  sorts. 

While  it  Is  perhaps  true  that  there  are  few  pros- 
pects of  getting  cuttings  from  the  limited  number 
of  1 1  res  at  present,  it  is  believed  that  the  propaga- 
tion will  be  spu-.-d  over  a  wide  area  within  a  short 
time.  Mr.  P.  J.  Hjort  of  Thomasville.  Georgia, 
who  owns  the  greater  number  of  the  existing  tr 
is  taking  steps  to  extend  the  growth  to  other 
tions  suited  to  the  production  of  the  fruit. 
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CONSUMERS  are 
mandlng  better 
Packers  must  meet 
this  demand.  This 
year  they  are  accepting 
only  $6  to  40  per  cent  mt 
average  California  range 
cattle  for  slaughter.  In  a 
few  mere  years  this  per- 
centage may  be  rednoei 
to  M. 


What  is  the  cattle  man  to  do  about  tt?  Be- 
ing a  producer  myself,  I  nave  worked  out  the 

following  plan: 

Of  the  three  "cats?  of  steers  made  on  Use 
ranch,  the  first  will  be  classed  as  finished  grass 
beef  and  will  go  to  the  packer.  The  second  cot 
will  ba  f>d  oil  cake  for  SO  days,  starting  with 
one  pound  a  day  and  gradually  increasing  te 
eight  pounds  a  flay,  plus  all  the  barley  or  alfalfa, 
hay  they  will  eat. 

In  this  way  I  feel  it  is  possible  to  add  at  lasts* 
$10.00  to  the  net  profit  per  head,  as  well  ea 

spreading  out  the  marketing  period. 

The  third  cut,  which  most  be  carried  eies 
until  the  next  season,  is  pot  en  a  ration  of  set  te 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  cotton  oil  cake  he- 
ginning  early  in  July,  supplementing  with  the 
usual  range  feed  or  hay,  if  available.  This 
will  carry  them  until  graaa  Is  good,  and  Uvsy  I 
can  be  marketed  "graaa  fat"  le  days  earlier  H 
than  under  the  old  method. 
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Olive  Growers  and  Packers  Open  New  Markets 

Co-operative  Marketing  Organization  Will  Assist  Packers  in  Educating 
Public  to  Eat  More  Ripe  California  Olives 


OLLOW1NO  a  year  and  a  half 
of  ha  ■  d.  persistent  fi  'Id  work, 
cove  ing  the  entire  State  of 
California,  olive  growers  re- 
cently have  suceeeiod  In  sign- 
ing up  ihe  acreage  required  by 
theirjiew  co-operative  organi- 
zation, Cnliforni  i  Olive  Grow- 
ers, Incorporated. 
7000  acres  of  olive  orchards 
and  more  being  added  from 
time,  this  new  factor  in  the 
olive  business  has  assumed  a  posilion 
of  gi  eafTmportance  'in  fie  olive  indus- 
try. It  is  the  concrete  expression  of 
<e  er  r>00  olive  grow  is  that  their  in- 
dusiry  now  has  reached  the  stage  where 
co- operat ive  effort  is  vital  to  its  stabi- 
lization and  development. 
•  While  the  organization  contemplates 
packing  and  selling  olit'ea  when  ad- 
visable, the  association  plans  this  year 
t<  pool  their  output  and  sell  to  packers. 
I  i  ces  were  fixed  by  a  joint  committee 
ot  packers  and  growers. 

LAROE  CROP  FORCES  ACTION 

The  1922  crop  carry-over  and  the 
large  pa«k  that  is  expected  to  be  made 
this  season  have  resulted  in  an  Arrange- 
ment being  made  by  the  growers'  organ- 
ization and  the  California  Olive  Asso- 
ciation, whereby  the  growers  will  join 
with  the  packers  in  putting  on  a  big 
educational  ripe  olive  advertising  cam- 
paign next  winter.  This  advertising, 
nation-wide  in  scope,  is  regarded  as 
.necessary  to  move  the  large  output  of 
packed  olives  that  will  go  on  the  mar- 
ked around  the  holidays. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Cali- 
fornia Olive  Association,  comprising 
the  leading  olive  packers  of  the  State, 
and  financially  assisted  ~  by  scvwal 
prominent  growers,  has  been  exploiting 
the  tire  olive  through  consumer  and 
trade  campaigns.  In  1920  it  advertised 
in  leading  women's  magazines  and  The 
Literary  Digest  and  in  1921  put  on  a 
combined  consumer  and  Made,  cam- 
paign. A  limited  trade  campaign,  com- 
bined with  demonstrations,  exhibits  at 
food  shows  ami  distribution  of  ripe 
tjliveg  to  women's  clubs  and  various 
men's  organizations,  was  made  in  1922 
and  1923. 

All  this  activity,  of  course,  has  been 
national  and  designed  to  influence  the 
consumption  of  ripe  olives  throughout 
the  country.  In  California  the  demand 
for  the  ripe  olive  already  is  so  large 
that  were  the  big  cities  of  the  East  to 
consume  this  product  in  the  same  ratio 
as  do  the  cities  of  San'' Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  California's  output  would 
fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  demand. 

GROWERS  REINFORCE  PACKERS 

The  efforts  of  the  California  Olive 
Association  to, increase  the  use  of  ripe 
olives  through  advertising  and  other 
forms  of  sales  promotion  now  will  be 
greatly  reinforced  by  the  co-operation 
Of  growers  through  tlieir  new  organiza- 
tion. Future  campaigns  will  reach 
more  people  in  the  East,  will  be  carried 
on  continuously  instead  of  seasonally — 
as  in  the  past — and  will  have  financial 
backing  that  will  achieve  material  re- 
sults in  opening  new  markets. 

It  is  only  through  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  money  in  effective  educa- 
tional advertising  and  other  sales  meth- 
ods that  markets  where  the  ripe  olive 
Is  now  practically  unknown  esn  be 
opened  up  and  made  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  industry.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  in  the  Cali- 
fornia ripe  olive  business  that  it  has 
been  found  possible  at  this  time  to  so 
combine  the  forces  of  both  grower  and 
packer  as  to  assure  this  great  develop- 
ment of  Eastern  markets  at  an  early 
date.  ^ 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  experi- 
enced In  selling  even'  olive  grown  In 
California  at  good  prices  to  growers 
«ud  packers.  Stabilization  of  values 
will  result,  if  the  question  of  possible 
new  markets  is  handled  rightly,  for  it 
is 'a  fact  that  the  number  of  potential 
consumers  of  ripe  olives  in  this  coun- 
try is  so  large  that  the  present  supply 
of  olives  is  far  and  away  inadequate  to 
satisfy  the  demand. 

OLIVE  HAS  BRIGHT  FUTURE 

The  ripe  olive  business  in  California 
has  not  been  overly  prosperous  the  past 
few  years,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be 
emphasized  In  this  article.  The  future 
of  this  Industry,  however,  bids  fair  to 
bring  the  olive  Into  line  with  the  best- 
paying  fruits  of  the  State. 

The  olive  acreage  in  California  is  not 
large  as  fruits  go  in  this  State  of  huge 
plantings — something  like  30.000  acres. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  trees  arc  of 
bearing  age  The  present  annual  out- 
put of  canned  ripe  olives  is  about  E00,- 
000  cases  of  24  quarts  each.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  amount  will  be  Increased 
much  more  than  100  per  cent  during  the 
next  five  years.  The  olive  tree  is  an 
Irregular  producer,  a  heavy  crop  almost 
ia variably  being  followed  by  a  light  one. 


By  J.  J-  HOEY 

Sewctary  California  Olive  Association 

So  chaotic  is  the  present  selling  of 
rip  •  olives  that  this  fruit,  grown  and 
1  a  eked  at  large  cost,  often  is  sold  at 
prices  that  pay  neither  the  grower  nor 
the  packer  any  profit  whatever.  In-" 
stead  of  opening  up  the  great,  un- 
touched and  profitable,  markets  of  the 
big  Eastern  territory,  through  proper 
educational  methods,  the  olive  crop  is 
each  year  forced  into  the  restricted 
areas  in  which  a  demand  has  been  cre- 
ated through  the  painful  efforts  of  the 
last  twenty  years'  pioneei-ing.  The  re- 
sult is  thai  there  is  the  keen  st  compe- 
tition to  sell  on  the  |  art  of  packers, 
resulting,  at  times,  in  the  utter  demor- 
alization of  prices. 

This  destruction  of  profits,  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  stability  in  the  in- 
dustry— affecting  both  growers  and 
packers — is  the  price  this  business  pays 
annually  for  failing  to  develop  its  pos- 
sible markets.  -It  is  hoped  that  this  un- 
happy stage  in  the  history  of  the  Cali- 
fornia ripe  olive  business  soon  will  be 
passed. 

QUALITY  BEING  IMPROVED 

Vital  to  the  subject  of  increasing  con- 
sumption of  ripe  olives  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  product  we 
offer  to  the  public.  In  this  regard  the 
industry  is  making  marked  progress  ifnd 
the  ripe  olive  of  poor  quality  is  now  the 
exception.  Science  is  giving  valuable 
aid  to  the  processors  and  packers  in  the 
working  out  of  newer  anxl  belter  meth- 
ods in  the  canning  plant  and  the  product 


is  now  vastlv  more  uniform  and  depend- 
able than  in  years  gone  by. 

Growers,  too,  have  learned  that  the 
fruit  must  be  delivered  to  the  canner 
in  exactly  the  right  condition  and  at  the 
right  time,  else  the  latter  is  heaviry  han- 
dicapped in  his  efforts  to  turn  out  a 
first-c'ass  article  of  food  " 

Standardization  of  the  ripe  olive  p  ick 
with  reference.  iO  sizes,  grades  of  qual- 
ity and  color  texture  is  another  .m- 
portant  step  already  taken.  Tbi?  is  in 
th"  line  with  the  general  improvement 
th  t  is  taking  place  the  country  over 
with  all  food  products  that  are  canned 
or  preserved.  Proper  standardization 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  olive  in- 
dustry, second  only  to  the  improvement 
in  quality  of  the  packed  fruit  itself. 

PLANTING  BOOM  UNLIKELY 

As  a  result  of  these  improvements 
beii  g  made  in  the  olive  industry,  are 
we  likely  to  experience  a  boom  in  olive 
planting,  with  orchirds  being  set  out  on 
ne:  rly  every  hillside'.'  Presumably 
good  prices  for  any  product  of  the  soil 
will  induce  increased  plantings,  but  in 
the  case  of  olives  the  time  required  to 
brine;  the  trees  into  profitable  bearing  is 
decidedly  longer  than  for  almost  any 
Other  fruit  tree.  This  fact  ;:lone  will 
deter  many  prospective  planters. 

This  question  of  orchard  expansion  is 
one  that  safely  may  be  left  to  the  fu- 
ture. It  planters  are  enthused  enough 
over  the  profits  of  olive  culture  to  wait 
eight  years  for  their  first  let  urns — and 
there  are  such  enthusiasts — then  we 
can  figure  on  a  certain  increased  acre- 
age as  a  result  of  better  prices. 


Order  Out  of  Olive  Chaos 


w 
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HEN  tlx-  California  Associated  Olive  Crowers  went  "in  the   bole''  after 
building  plants  at  Kullbrook,  Lindsey  and  .Oroville,  prospects  for  con- 
jn  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  California  crop 

seemed  far  from 
bright. 

■■M'&i  Organized    in  1916, 

■  this  association  finally 

settled  upon  the  plan 
'      M  ..  of   pooling   tin    inc  in- 

'  *  tiers'  crops,  represent - 

ins  the  product  of 
about   1400  aces,  and 

has  followed  this  pro- 
cedure until  last  year. 

Later  the  California 
Olive  Association — "a 
non-profit  o  ganiza- 
tion  to  standardize 
olive  products  and 
promote  the  Interests 
of  the  industry" — was 
organized,  and  while 
it  neither  grows  olives 
nor  sells  CO-Ofl  e:  n  - 
tively,  its  membership 
Includes  owners  of 
nearly  C00«  acres  of 
bearing  orchards. 
Packers,  de.ilers  and 
growers  contribute  to 
its  support,  the  for- 
mer a  certain  amount 
per  case  and  th-  lat- 
ter a  proportionate 
amount  per  acre, 
based  on  the  tonnage 
produced. 

Now  a  new  market- 
ing association,  known 
as  the  California  Olive 
Growers,  Inc.,  has  been  launched  under  conditions  d  scribed  by  Mr.  Hoey 
in  the  accompanying  article,  and  promises  to  do  much  towards  stabilizing 
the  ripe  olive  industry.  —The  Editor. 


Bananas  Profitable  Florida  Crop 


BANANA  growing  is  a  commercial 
success  in  Florida,  according  to 
W.  E.  Holies,  secretary  of  the 
Florida  Banana  Growers'  Association, 
who  claims  this  fruit  will  pay  $400  to 
$1000  an  acre;  when  properly  cared  for. 

Single  bunches  weigh  50  to  100  pounds 
and  sell  at  I  cents  to  8  cents  a  pound, 
wholesale.  Taking  the  lesser  price  and 
the  lower  weight  and  counting  one 
bunch  per  plant.  400  plants  per  acre — the 
usual  number — gives  a  total  return  of 
$1200  per  acre  for  the  third  year  after 
setting. 

"When  properly  grown  and  cared  for." 
says  Mr.  Bolles,  "bananas  grow  nine 
■hands,'  each  with  IS  fingers,  on  each 
bunch.  The  standard  commercial  varie- 
ties are  Cavendish,  Hart.  Orinoco, 
Martinque  and  Red  Jamaica. 

"Bananas,  for  30  years  have  been 
grown  successfuly  in  Florida.  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  The  experimental  stage  was 
passed  long  ago.  Tbis  fruit  now  is  be- 
ing planted  'commercially     by  money 


making  men  and  women.  The.  acreage 
is  increasing  every  year.  ' 

"This  fine  tropical  fruit  begins  benr- 
ing  11  to  IS  months  after,  planting. 
Banana  groves  produce  crops  ever}' 
month  in  the  year.  Close  planting  is 
recommended,  as  the  shade  keeps  the 
ground  cool  and  moist  and  prevents 
weed  growth.  The  rows  may  be  8  or  10 
ft"  t  apart  and  the  plants  «  to  10  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  Plenty  of  water 
and  fertilizer  are  essential. 

"No  Insect  pest  or  fungus  disease  af- 
fects the  banana.  The  fruit  is  very 
nourishing,  exceeding  the  potato  by 
about  20  per  cent  in  food  value.  Xhe 
United  States  imports  43.000.000  bunches 
of  bananas  annually,  or  about  40  ba- 
nanas for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country. 

"As  an  ornamental  emblem  of  a  semi- 
tropical  charac  ter,  the  b:inana  is  in  the 
same  class  with  the  cocoanut  and  the 
Royal  palm,  lending  an  appearance  of 
luxuriance  which  no  other  plant  can 
equal." 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

Bv  ONF.  OF  US 


SHEARING  SMALL  FLOCKS. 
Sheep  shearers  will  not  bother 
with  small  flocks  when  there  is  work  to 
be  done  with  larger  bands.  For  this 
reason  it  is  always  necessary  for  the 
small  wool-grower  to  have  his  shear- 
ing done  either  early  or  late  in  the  sea- 
son. 

We  recently  finished  shearing  and  if 
sheep  could  talk  they  would  tie  thank- 
ing us  for  relieving  them  of  a  heavy  coat 
that  they  feel  no  need  of  during  August 
and  September.  It  was  case  of  gel- 
tine,  the  job  done  in  August  or  vvait;ng 
until  October  or  later  and  we  always 
have  it  done  in  the  former  month. 

Wool  does  not  bring  so  much,  par- 
haps,  when  sheared  twice  a  year,  as  the 
longer,  full-year  fleece,  and  there'  is  a 
double  cost  of  shearing.  Wool,  however, 
is  not  the  largest  item  with  a  small, 
purebred  flock  and  the  sheep  do  so 
much  better  when  sheared  every  siK 
months  that  other  advantages  are  more 
than  offset. 


T7"  EEPING  PRUNE  PICKING  REC- 
ORDS. — Last  season  we  kept  a, 
careful  record  of  our  prune  picking 
operations:  How  many  boxes  were 
picked  and  dipped  each  clay;  what  the 
weather  was:  when  we  started  to  take 
prunes  from  the  trays — everything,  in 
fact,  up  to  the  final  dale  of  delivery. 

Now  w  hen  we  are  In  tie  midst  of  the 
prune  harvest  again  we  refer  to  this 
record  almost  every  day.  We  are  mak- 
ing an  even  more  detailed  record  of  this 
season's  work. 

Keeping  a  prune  diary  is  something 
like  making  records  of  registered  live- 
stock— easy  if  you  do  it  everj  day  and 
do  not  let  it  get  so  far  be  hind  as  to  be  a 
burden. 

We  picked  the  first  prunes  last  year 
September'  18;  this  year  we  started 
August  19. 

BUYING  BULLS  EARLY. 
Some '  cattlemen  who  use  a  good 
many  purebred  bulls  every  year  are 
looking  around  now  for  animals  thejr 
will  not  use  until  next  spring.  They  can 
buy  young  bulls  now  cheaper  than  they 
c  an  buy  older  ones  at  breeding  time,  next 
season — at  least,  they  should  be  able  to 
clo  this. 

Hut  even  if  the  animals  cost  the  same 
money  the  fall  buyer  has  the  advantage 
of  having  his  bulls  well  used  to  his  feed 
and  conditions,  thoroughly  acclimated 
and  "making  themselves  at  home." 

This  is  a  point  that  is  worth  more 
than  many  folks  realize.  The  usefulness 
of  a  bull  the  first  season  is  very  greatly 
increased  if  he  is  taken  to  his  new 
quarters  a  few  months  before  the  usual 
time 

The  hreeder  generally  is  glad  to  get 
rid  of  his  hulls  as  soon  after  weaning  as 
possible,  because  they  are  some  bother, 
and  if  they  are  out  of  the  way  there 
is  more  feed  and  room  for  the  remainder 
of  the  herd. — W.  S.  GUILFORD. 


AFRICAN    IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

An  irrigation  dam  having  a  capacity 
of  100.000  acre  feet  of  water  and  cost- 
ing $.'1,000,000.  recently  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Sunday  River  Valley, 
South  Africa.  The  land  is  divided 
into  20  and  40 -acre  tracts,  which  are 
to  be  devoted  to  dairying,  alfalfa  and 
citrus  orcharding. 


BEST  HOUR  FOR  FARM  RADIO 

From  7  till  8  o'clock  In  the  evening 
is  the  best  time  to  reach  the  farmer 
by  radio,  according  to  those  who  have 
investigated  the  subject.  From  noon 
till  1  o'clock  is  considered  a  favorable^ 
hour  for  sending  out  market  and 
weather  reports. 


CHAMPION    LOGANBERRY  PICKER 

Mrs.  Sam  Riggs,  pretty  young  Indian 
matron,  has  been  acclaimed  the  cham- 
pion loganberry  picker  of  Oregon.  In 
one  day  she  gathered  336  one-pound 
boxes,  for  the  picking  of  which  she  was 
paid  JC.72. 


EASTERN    DAIRY  COUNCIL 

'An  increase  of  11  per  cent  in  millc 
consumption  in  Pittsl»org  lor  1922, 
a  period  when  the  population  Increase. \ 
only  2  per  cent,  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  which  is  spending  $50,000  in 
that  district  in  1923. 


OREGON  IS  "JERSEY  HEAVEN" 

Six  of  the  nine  Jersey  cows  holding 
the  world's  highest  butterfat  records  live 
in  Oregon,  which  is  sometimes  called 

"Jersey  Heaven." 


RAISES  SIX-FOOT  CANNAS 

Cannas  six  feet  high  are  grown  by 
J.  T.  Riley  at  Normandie  and  Sixtieth 
street. 
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DR.  GEORGE  P.  CLEMENTS 

Agricultural  Director,  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 


IN  THE  fullness  of  his  life  and  the 
service  he  has  rendered  to  humanity. 
Dr.  George  P.  Clements,  head  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Lbs 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ranks 
smong  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  our  great  West. 

He    was    horn  of 
I  the  blood  and  In  the 
I  atmosphere    of  ad- 
j  venture.     His  boy- 
I  hood    days    in  New 
Brunswick,  where  he 
was    born    In  JS65, 
were     replete  with 
exploits   among  In- 
dians and  wild  game. 

In  his  early  'teens 
ihe  came  to  "the 
States"  with  (as  he 
expresses  it)  but  one 
intention,  to  study 
[medicine  and  sur- 
gery. 

DR.  CLEMENTS 

But  in  order  to  fulfill  his  ambition  it 
wss  necessary  for  him  to  make  his  own 
Way,  and  .so  his  adventure  continued — 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  forests  of 
Michigan  and  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Middle  West. 

While  still  a  mere  boy,  he  held  re- 
sponsible positions  with  the  Burlington 
Railroad  and  ihe  Armour-Cudahy  Pack- 
ing interests.  As  passenger  agent  for 
the  former,  he  traveled  over  and  became 
acquainted  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  In  the  latter  con- 
nection, he  established  many  of  the 
branch  houses  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company  to  the  South  and  Southeast. 

WIRES  FOR  "DIGNITY" 

An  interesting  and  true  story  is  told 
of  one  of  his  dealings  with  the  Armour 
Company.  He  had  been  sent  to  Milwau- 
kee to  represent  the  company  in  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  of  another  con- 
cern in  which  Armour  was  interested. 
When  he  arrived  in  Milwaukee  he  sur- 
veyed  the  situation  and   wired   to  the 


OFriCIAL. 
TRAPPERS  XUIDE 


VALUABLE  BOOK 


You  cannot  a  (Tor.  I 
be  without  tbia  frx 

DOOk** tt'lls  you  tht! 

beat  and  easiest 
way  to  trap 
then  the  correct 

ha  n  d  r 
bring  moat 
money  and 
also  teaches 
you  how  to  cor' 
rcctly  k  ratio  and 
value  furs  of  all  kinds, 

TRAPPER'S 


supply  BaRcaims 

Don't  buy  or  order  suy  trappers'  supplies  until  yon 
have  received  your  copy  of  our  Supply  Catalogue  It 
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head  offic  e  to  "send  him  dignity  and  he 
would  supply  the  brains."  So  an  a^ed 
man  with  flowing  whiskers  was  sent  to 
sit -beside  young  George,  who  whis- 
pered directions  for  the  settlement. 

When  h»  had  finished  up  this  business 
he  received  a  personal  wire  from  P.  D. 
Armour,  requesting  t.im  to  come  imme- 
diately to  the  Chicago  office.  It  must 
have  been  with  some  skepticism  as  to 
the  future  of  his  position  that  tie  stepped 
into  the  office  of  this  man  who  estab- 
lished and  developed  one  of  America's 
biggest  industries.  Rut  this  giarit  of 
the  packing  industry  had  only  commen- 
dation and  said  it  was  the  first  time  in 
his  experience  that  he  bad  ever  known 
a  youth  to  recognize  that  he  lacked 
dignity! 

But  during  all  these  years  Georges, 
early  ambition  was  still  before  him  and 
his  work  with  these  companies  was  only 
the  means  to  the  end.  His  nights  were 
spent  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  biology 
and  other  of  the  sciences,  and  so  much 
had  he  accomplished  in  this  night  work 
that  he  was  aide  to  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery,  as  one  of  the  honor  . 
students  with  only  two  years  in  the  reg- 
ular dav  course. 

Then,  having  his  degree,  instead  of 
picking  the  easier  path  through  the 
door  that  was  offered  him,  by  becoming 
the  junior  partner  of  one  of  Omaha's 
physicians  with  ah  established  practice, 
young  Clements  set  out  into  the  prairie 
districts  and  became  a  cowboy  doctor. 

RIDES  TO  PATIENTS 

In  these  ye  a  rs  of  strenuous  work,  good 
saddle  horses  were  his  closest  compan- 
ions, and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
Western  Nebraska  the  field  of  his  en- 
deavors. Often  he  would  receive  calls 
that  required  an  entire  day  or  perhaps 
two  days  of  strenuous  riding  before  he 
reached  the  case.  Frequently  messages 
were  relayed,  ^nd  many  times  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  expected  to  treat 
a  fever  patient  or  set  a  broken  leg. 

Then  on  the  long  trip  home,  for  rest 
and  recreation,  he  would  stop  at  some 
cowboy  camp  and  join  in  the  sports. 
In  a  few  years  Dr.  Clements  had  come 
to  be  known  through  all  that  part  of 
Nebraska  and  his  fame  had  extended 
to  the  larger  c  hannels  of  his  profession. 

His  excessive  exertions  in  behalf  of 
his  fellowmen.  however,  resulted  in  a 
physical  breakdown,  and  in  1900  he 
came  to  California.  In  a  year  or  two, 
when  he  could  give  some  constructive 
thought  to  his  future,  he  began  study- 
ing and  planning  the  work  on  his  ranch 
near  Riverside.  Never  a  step  was  taken 
until  the  reason  therefor  had  been  de- 
termined definitely  and  considered  thor- 
oughly. The  scientific  training  and 
learning  acquired  in  his  former  work 
now  way  turned  to  the  creation  of  ex- 
perimental plots  in  the  horticultural  in- 
dustry. During  the  next  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years,  new  grasses  and  other  prod- 
acts  were  introduced  from  abroad,  new 
varieties  tested  and  adapted  to  Califor- 
nia conditions,  soil  and  moisture  sur- 
veys made  and  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  agriculture  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia thereby  acquired. 

During  these  years,  too.  Dr.  Clements 
was  exploring  the  desert  districts  of 
Southern  California,  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  Southwest  Empire 
and  Northwestern  Canada. 

CALLED  TO  CHAMBER 

With  the  coming  of  the  World  War, 
a  stimulated  agricultural  production 
was  called  for  and  Dr.  Clements  was 
asked  to  create  and  l>ecome  the  bead  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That 
was  only  five  years  ago.  but  today  that 
department  has  personal  contact 
throughout  all  of  the  Southwestern  Em- 
pire, and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  the  work  of  Dr. 
Clements,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  directing  the  attention 
of  all  of  the  Southwestern  States  to 
that  city  as  a  market  and  metropolitan 
center. 

Dr.  Clements  undoubtedly  has  settled 
upon  the  agricultural     lands    of  the 
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Southwest  with  satisfaction  to  the  set- 
tler, more  families  than  any  other  one 
mm  These  have  not  been  confined  to 
Los  Angeles  County  or  even  to  South- 
ern California,  but  have  included 
ranches  of  the  great  interior  valleys  of 
the  North  coastal  districts,  as  well  as 
some  other  States  within  the  realm  of 
Los  Angeles'  influence. 

The  placing  of  these  settlers  upon 
land  suited  to  their  own  individual  con- 
ditions has  been  only  a  small  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, however,  and_  the  same  spirit 
which  in  his  early  life  led  Dr.  Clements 
to  many  varied  adventures  has  led  him 
in  unraveling  many  of  the  agricultural 
problems  and  complexities  of  this  fast 
growing  country. 

But  be  it  the  reclamation  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  or  the  considera- 
tion of  th  ■  widow's  problems  on  her 
five-acre  orchard,  the  same  deep  un- 
derstanding and  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion marks  all  his  dealings  wi.h  his 
fellow  men. 


Lettuce  in  Merced 

T'IE»-  experience  of  the  Bonner 
Orchard  Company,  near  Planada 
(Merced  County),  in  growing  let- 
tuce this  year,  is  a  good  illust  ation  of 
the  old  adge,  "There's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip,''  in  farming. 

Last  November  the  manager,  J.  G. 
Howden,  took  the  advice  of  a  produce 
dealer  and  plan'ed  SO  acres  of  young 
orchard  to  cauliflower,  peas  and  lettuce 
The  first  was  a  total  failure,  the  second 
was  badly  injured  by  aphis  and  the  last 


had  to  be  irrigated,  owing  to  an  unusu- 
ally dry  winter. 

But  just  after  the  last  Irrigation  heavy 
spring  rains  soaked  the  ground,  causing 
many  lettuce  plants  to  send  up  seed 
stalks,  which  rendered  the  heads  unsal- 
able. Except  for  unfavorable  weather, 
60  to  75  carloads  of  lettuce  would  have 
been  harvested.  As  it  was,  only  14  cars 
were  cut. 

The  crop  was  harvested  early  in  May, 
after  the  Imperial  lettuce  was  off  the 
market  and  prices  good.  The  first  car 
sold  for  $1.60  a  crate  f.  o.  b.  Planada; 
the  second  for  $1.85. 

As  the  market  continued  to  rise,  the 
produce  dealer  decided  he  could  make 
'.more  money  taking  the  lettuce  on  con- 
signment than  by  buying  It  outright. 
Although  the  price  rose  to  $2.10  and 
$2.35,  and  10  cars  could  have  been  sold 
at  these  tiguies,  f.  o.  b.  Planada.  the 
dealer  gave  the  orchard  company  noth- 
ing but  red  ink  for  the  last  12  cars.  So 
much  for  taking  the  advice  of  a  commis- 
sion merchant  and  consigning  a  crop. 

Although  this  little  flier  In  truck 'gar- 
dening proved  disastrous  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint"  it  showed  the  possibili- 
ties of  profit  In  raising  Meiced  lettuce. 
Mr.  Howden  Is  preparing  to  plant  a 
smaller  acreage  this  year  and  to  profit 
by  his  marketing  experience. 

The  per  acre  cost  of  producing  the 
crop  was  as  follows:  Preparing  the 
land.  $:;;  seed.  $1.56;  planting,  $1.57; 
thinning.  $11.04;  hoeing,  $11.23;  culti- 
vating. $1.62;  irrigating,  $9.29;  total, 
including  other  items.  $41.19. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  clay  loam,  near  Hear 
Cree  k,  and  seems  well  suited  to  lettuce 
growing.— D.  J.  WHITNEY. 


Pomona  Prepares  for  L.  A.  County  Fair 


\  %  T*1TH    Increased    facilities   and  a 

a/a/    much  stronger organisation,  the 

\\  Los  Angeles  County  l  air,  to  be 
h.  l«T  at  Pomona,  October  16  to 
20.  promises  to  excel  in  all  derailments 
the  successful  event  of  1!>22.  says  Man- 
ager C.  B.  Afflerbaugh. 

"More  than  25  cities  and  four  counties 
will  be  represented  in  the  agric  ultural 
and  horticultural  departments,"  Affler- 
baugh adds.  "The  night  horse  show 
promises  to^he  the  most  important  ever 
held  in  Southern  California;  in  fact,  we 
predict  our  show  will  tie  pronounced 
from  every  angle  this  season's  best  fair 
held  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  ' 

"Sinc  e  the  harness  and  running  horse 
race  program  will  represent  the  windup 
of  the  season's  circuit,  there  will  be 
some  real  competition." 

BIG  PREMIl'M  LIST 

Premiums  and  prizes,  according  to  the 
manager,  total  nearly  $4».000,  and  in 
addition  tfi  this  premium  money,  60 
handsome  cups  will  be  presented  by 
merchants  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
■the  cities  of  the  Pomona  Valley. 

Construction  work  now  is  progressing 
on  a  $25,000  building  program,  consist- 
ing of  four  stock-  barns,  each  200  feet 
long;  seventy-five  box  stalls,  an  art 
building.  40x80,  and  a  90-foot  addition 
to  the  grandstand.    With  the  above  im- 


provements complet-d  and  with  the 
present  accommodations  now  on  the 
grounds,  exhibitors  are  assured  that 
their  wants  wdl  be  cared  for. 

A  corps  of  the  finest  judjres  to  be 
found  has  been  employed.  These  in- 
clude such  well  known  authorities  us 
I' rank  MotIs.  Woodland,  to  judge  Hol- 
steins:  P.  E.  Duffy.  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut..  Jerseys,  flnernseys  and 
Ayrshires;  C.  E.  Howell.  Davis,  horses, 
and  Prof.  Oliver  of  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  to  judge  hogs. 

Chas.  A.  Gih.eon.  Elwood.  Indiana,  and 
Lewis  H.  Salisbury  will  judge  rahhits. 
William  C.  Tallant  of  Edniond,  Okla- 
homa, licensed  A.  P.  A.  judge;  A.  G. 
Goodacre  of  Compton  Calif .  Fritz  Thott 
of  Alhambra  and  George  Masterson  of 
San  Dieeo  will  place  the  awards  in  the 
poultry  department. 

Dr.  J.  T  Barrett.  Ph.  D..'  Riverside 
Experiment  Station;  Ernest  Brauntou. 
Los  Angeles,  and  George  P.  Weldon. 
Chaffee  t'nion  High  School,  will  nc  is 
judges  in  horticultural  and  agricultural 
depa  rlments. 

The  junior  livestock  show  will  be  in 
charge  of  H.  A.  Miller  and  Frank  Ernst 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  ('has.  Perrin  of  On- 
tario. It  is  hoped  to  make  this  depart- 
ment one  of  the  largest  of  the  fair,  and 
liberal  prizes  are  being  offered  In  all 
the  junior  classes. 


The  Giant  Bamboo 

THE  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  forest  of  giant  bamboo  near 
Bakersl'ield.  This  grove  has  spread  by 
natural  extension  of  the  root  system 
from  the  original  offshoot  until  it  now 
covers  an  acre  or  more  of  giound.  It 


nuin  and  Imperial  Valleys  for  commer- 
cial bamboo  culture  '  If  this  magnifi- 
cent grove  at  Bakersfield  just  volun- 
teered, what  could  we  expect  as  a  re- 
sult of  proper  spacing,  thinning,  and 
other  cultural  care? 

Considering  the  one  item  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  light,  cheap  furniture  alone, 
there  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  some  one  with  capital  and  vision. — 
J   E.  C. 


has  baa  no  particular  care,  attention  or 
Irrigation,  but  the  ground  water  is  not 
many  feet  from  the  surra.ee. 

In  Japan  the  bamboo  is  the  source 
of  great  wealth,  being  used  in  arts  and 
manufacture  of  inconceivably  large 
number  of  purposes.  If  this  grove  were 
in  Japan  it  would  be  worth  much 
money.  The  question  naturally  arrives, 
why  ca.n  not  bamboo  bo  utilized  here? 

How  far  will  the  rapid  consumption 
of  our  natural  timber  supply  be  carried 
before  mounting  costs  of  lumber  force 
us  to  wake  up  to  the  vast  possibilities 
of  utilizing  the  delta  lands  of  San  Joa- 


Pruning  Burbank  Blackberry 

/~\NH  reason  why  growers  of  Burbank 
blackberries  fail  is  because  the 
plant  is  pruned  like  other  blackberries 
whereas  it  should  be  treated  something 
like  a  grapevine,  according  to  N.  BL 
DeGolier  of  Atascadero  (San  Lula 
Obispo  County),  who  has  picked  »• 
boxes  to  the  plant. 

The  method  recommended  la  to  grow 
four  strong  vines,  without  pruning, 
training  them  on  wires,  two  on  a  side. 
The  next  year  the  vines  are  cut  back 
to  the  desired  length  and  all  aid* 
branches  .headed  back  to  two  or  three 
buds.  All  new  canes  are  removed,  as 
the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  old  wood,  like 
a  grapevine. 

ALMOND  CO-OPERATIVE  BENEFITS 
The  Philadelphia  retail  price  of  Non- 
pareil almonds  In  1899  was  35  cents;  la 
1922.  39  cents,  an  advance  of  only  t 
per  cent.  In  the  first  named  year  grow- 
ers received  19  cents  for  their  nuts;  las* 
year,  20  cents,  an  increase  of  160  per 
cent.  In  1899  growers  sold  their  crop  in- 
dependently and  competitively;  In  1921. 
co-operatlvely. 


PLANTING   FOREST   BY  AIRPLAN1 

Arthur  Brisbane,  famous  Hearst  edi- 
tor and  writer,  predicts  that  oar  de- 
nuded mountains  and  watersheds  wDs 
be  replanted  by  the  airplane  method, 
which  has  been  tried  with  good  results 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
"What  men  have  cut  down  In 
turies,"  he  points  out,  "flyers  coaM  n 
plant,  scattering  seeds  from  airplane 
in   four  or  five  years  easily."  j. 
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ow  to  Bud  Walnuts  Properly 

By  W.  C.  TESCHE 

Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Santa  Clara  County 


|  RQPAGATION  of  walnuts  by  bud- 
*  ding  has  proven  so  difficult  to 
many  orchardists  that  this  metli- 
.  h;iH  been  generally  discarded  in 
Savor  of  grafting.  Several  Santa  Clara 
■Valley  growers,  however,  have  been 
tai.-irkeclly  successful  in  budding  and 
Else  this  method  wherever  possible. 
It'iider  certain  conditions  the  advan- 
las;(  of  budding  over  grafting  is  obvious. 
[  OTie  of  the  l.aders  in  wiilnut  culture 
Hn  the  valley  is  vVilhur  Ward  of  -Morgan 
Hill,  who  relics  almost  entirely  upon 
[budding  for  the  working  over  of  black 
v.  ii.. i  seedlings,  generally  from  two 
(o  five  years  old,  set  in  permanent  or- 
ftard  rows.  His  tavorite  variety  is  the 
l'a>  no  seedling. 

idding  also  is  greatly  preferred  by 
pb.bert  Westcott,  in  charge  ot  the  ex- 
Keiimcntal  orchard  of  the  Leonard 
Ipoatcs  Nursery  tympany  at  Morgan 
"ill!.  Westcott  top-works  large  num- 
Wl'H  of  seedlings  each  season,  and  his 
Ki  t  hods  differ  from  Ward's  only  in 
iir.i.r  details. 
An  interesting  and  noteworthy  appli- 
cation of  Ward's  budding  method  oc- 
curred on  the  Curtner  flinch  at  Mil- 
pjla>  the  past  season.  The  manager, 
feller  Curtner — after  witnessing  a 
|e*nonstration  on  the  Ward  Ranch — 
Explained  the  details  to  a  workman. 
?h«.  budded  a  good  sized  block  of 
■Bhasta  County  black  walnut  seedlings 
Bet  in  nursery  rows.  The  success  was 
khenomenaj,  resulting  in  an  almost  per- 
f'   I     stand"  of  top  grade  Concords. 

THE  METHOD  IN  DETAIL, 

!  The  method  used  by  Ward  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  customarily 
practiced  in  general  nursery  work. 
While  some  propagators  use  the  patch 
bud.  measured  and  cut  with  the  double, 
p-irallcl-bladed  knife,  the  ordinary  T- 
bhapc  cut  on  the  stock  is  equally  sat- 
isfactory and  more  easily  worked. 
[  The  vertical  cut  is  nearly  three  inches 
long,  on  current  season's  wood  of  ade-  - 

■tuale  thickness  properly  to  accommo- 
Bate  the  bud.  Two-year-old  wood  can 
be  used  as  stock,  but  with  less  success. 
(The  edges  of  the   bark    flaps,   in  the 

palter  cafe,  need  to  be  loosed  a  bit  to 
fa<  il'.tate  insertion  of  the  bud. 
I  While  dormant  one-y^ar-old  buds 
which  have  failed  to  push  out  in  the 
spring  may  be  used,  the  recommended 
procedure  is  the  use  of  new  buds  in  the 
leaf  axils  of  new  shoots.  The  character 
of  this  bud  formation  is  more  or  less 
■ependent  upon  the  variety.  In  some 
Eases  only  three  or  four  strong  buds 
(Can  be  found,  near  the  base  of  the 
■hoot.  i 


A  week  or  ten  days  before  budding 
these  shoots  are  selected,  but  not  cut. 
The  leaves  growing  over  the  desired 
buds  are  "snipped  off,"  leaving"  an  inch 
or  two  of  stem,  and  in  some  cases  the 
terminals  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  off. 
When  the  day  for" budding  arrives  these 
leaf  stubs  rub  off  easily. 

REMOVING*  THIS  BUD 

The  bud  is  not  sliced  from  the  stick. 
Instead,  with  the  knife  point  penetrat- 
ing the  bark  only,  a  long  section  is  cut 
around  the  bud,  clearing  the  leaf-scar 
at  the  sides  and  extending  from  lVa  t o  - 
inches  above  and  below  the  bud.  Thus 
the  bud,  including  bark,  has  somewhat 
the  same  outline  as  a  cigar  with  the 
ends  blunt. 

With  the  thumb  and  knife  point  the 
bark  above  and  below  is  peeled  from 
the  stick  as  far  as  the  bud.  Then  with 
the  thumb  the  bud  is  finally  severed 
from  the  stick  with  a  rubbing  motion. 
This  improves  the  condition  of  the  bud. 
to'  which  a  small  bit  .of  wood  under- 
neath usually  adheres.  Full  peeling 
may  tear  away  this  under  protection, 
mutilating  the  bud  internally  or  pre- 
venting a  close  fit  with  the  stock  and 
encouraging  subsequent  drying  out. 

The  long  bud  shield  is  then  slipped 
under  the  bark  flaps  of  the  stock  in  the 
usual  manner  and  forced  down  until  the 
cross  cut  of  the  T  and  the  top  ol  the 
bark  shield  meet.  A  slight  trimming 
of  the  shield  at  this  time  w  ill  facilitate 
a  square  joining  of  the  two  cuts. 

A  thorough  job  of  wrapping  is  impor- 
tant. Use  heavy  cotton  twine  that  will 
not  break  under  strain  and  draw  it 
tightly  around  the  slock,  making  six  to 
ten  complete  wraps  above  and  below 
the  bud.  Mr.  Ward  tightens  up  on  this 
wrapping  until  a  slight  amount  of  juice 
exudes  from  the  bark.  Drying  of  the 
bud  is  an  important  thing  to  guard 
against.  Budding  should  be  done  on 
the  north  side,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
About  a  month  alter  budding  the 
strings  are  cut. 

By  using  dormant  buds  grafting  can 
be  done  as  early  as  June.  In  which  case 
growth  often  will  br  made  during  the 
current  summer.  However,  when  using 
the  new  bud  as  recommended,  work 
may  be  done  up  to  September,  depena 
ing  on  local  conditions  affecting  growth 
and  sap  flow.  In  the  warm,  interior 
sections,  where  growth  is  rank  and  con- 
tinuous late  into  the  summer,  budding 
may  be  done  successfully  at  a  later 
date1  than  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
where  July  and  August  are  the  pre- 
ferred months. 


hTorpen  Goes  Into  Action  in  Glenn  County 

By  W.  S.  GUllFORD 

C on  tril^Ui 11  g  Editor  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

If  our  new  man  can  "put  it  over"  it 
will  be  a  real  accomplishment,  one  that 
will  make  us  all  much  more  willing  to 
pay  our  dues  to  the  Parol  Bureau  than 
we  have  boen  in  the  past. 

If  we  can  get  some  real  money  from 
fruit  that  has  largely  gone  to  waste,  it 
will  be  an  accomplishment  we  can  un- 
derstand more  easily  than  the  stories  we 
hear  of  the  great  work  our  high-priced 
lobbyists  cjaim  they  are  doing  in  State 
and  National  politics. 

One  hopeful  thing  about  this  new 
Farm  Bureau  project  is  that  we* all  real- 
ize that  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  help  Torpen.  We  know  that 
no  miracles  are  being  performed  any 
more  around  here.  We  also  know  that 
we  shall  not  eliminate  the.  gambler  from 
fruit  growing,  or  the  action  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  from  marketing. 

We  shall  watch  the  situation  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  report  prog- 
ress from  time  to  time  in  these  col- 
umns. • 


8.  GUILFORD 


WE    have    a    new    farm  adviser, 
Enoch      Torpen,      in  Glenn 
County,  and  if  all  of  our  folks 
who  have  seen  him  read  the 
|«igns  right,  he  is  one  of  the  sort  who 
■Will  make  himself  extremely  useful, 
f    He  is  young,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
ambition,    has  had 
some  useful  experi- 
ence and    is  appar- 
ently more  interest- 
ed   in    helping  the 
farmers    of  this 
county   work-  out 
their  problems  than 
in  anything  else.  If 
he   can  '  do   that  he 
will  make  a  national 
reputation  for  him- 
self.   He  is  married, 
therefore,     a  great 
deal   of  "running 
around"  that  single 
fellows   have   to  do 
»W111  not  interfere  with  his  work. 
t  His  first  job  was  at  Codora  Center. 
IjHe  Is  doing  everything  he  can  toward 
[the  marketing  of  20  to  40  cars  of  fresh 
Wnilt  from  this  section  this  season.  At 
Ithe  next  Farm  Bureau  meeting  he  will 
[compile  a  census  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  with  the  probable 
krop  they  will  bear  next  year. 
[  At  a  succeeding  meeting  representa- 
tives of  shipping  organizations  will  be 
Invited  to  attend  and  tell  us  how  they 
think  the  packing,  shipping  and  sell- 
f  Ing  should  be  handled. 

The    farm    adviser  then  will  advise 
with  all  of  us  about  spraying,  pruning 
and  later  about  thinning. 
I  Next  spring — long  before  Tiny  fruit  is 
♦  ripe — the  shipping  concern  selected  to 
handle  the  crop  will  be  In  touch  with 
oapeotive     markets,     making  such 
reus  with  sales  as  is  possible,  get- 
boxes  made  up  and  shipping  quar- 
arr  anted. 

I  At    shipping    time    the    packing  and 
loading  of  the  fruit  will  be  put  in  charge 
some  competent  man  who  has  had 
■xpeiience  In  such  work. 

Sounds  easy,  doesn't  it?    It  isn't,  not 
by  any  means.    The  plan  has  been  tried 
l*re  before,  but  something  always  hap- 
petieii  ti    pre\  en  .1  out. 


Monster  California  Pansies 

\  N  unusually  fine  bed  of  pansies  was 
£*■  grown  last  year  by  W.  F.  Kasse- 
baum  on  his  ranch  near  El  Monte.  The 
flowers  volunteered  in  August  and  In 
late  autumn  were  thinned  to  five  inches 
apart.  They  were  fertilized  three  times, 
a  gallon  of  fishmeal  being  used  on  the 
6  by  15-foot  bed  at  each  application. 
The  soil  was  sandy  loam. 

The  flowers  began  blooming  in  Janu- 
ary and  were  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders.  The  plant  grew 
knee-high  and  the  blossom  stems  were 
six  to  eight  inches  long.  One  plant 
growing  among  some  lilies  was  over 
four  feet  high. 

KEEP  ALMONDS  SEPARATE 

Each  year  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  endeavors  to  im- 
press upon  its  members  the  necessity.of 
keeping  varieties  separate.  "The  first- 
class  almond  trade  does  not  care  for 
mixed  nuts,"  explains  an  official  of  the 
exchange.  "When  varieties  are  mixed 
the  nuts  must  be  classed  as  'Mixed  Al- 
monds,' no  matter  how  high  the  quality, 
and  can  be  sold  only  to  the  cheap  trade." 


Montgomery  Ward  8  Gt 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
isToday  theMost  Progressive 


Your  Copy  of  this  New  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  Is  Waiting  for  You 

One  copy  of  this  new  complete  Catalogue  is  here — waiting  for  you 
merely  to  fill  in  the  coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address. 

Your  copy  of  this  Catalogue  is  waiting — to  bring  into  your  homo 
the  lowest  prices  of  the  year,  to  bring  to  you  and  your  family  an 
opportunity  for  saving  so  important  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

This  Book  Keeps  Prices  Down 

You  too  may  as  well  save  money  on  nearly  everything  you  buy. 
Ask  for  this  Catalogue  and  see  for  yourself  the  lowest  price,  the  right 
price  to  pay.    You  do  not  need  to  pay  more. 

In  our  work  of  "keeping  prices  down"  we  have  searched  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Over  Forty  Million 


Dollars'  worth  of  goods  have 
been  bought  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices  and  the  savings  are 
passed  on  to  you. 

And  with  this  saving,  with  these 
low  prices,  there  is  also  an  assurance 
of  dependable  quality — Ward  Qual- 
ity. We  sell  only  the  kind  of  goods 
that  stand  inspection  and  use— the 
kind  that  will  hold  your  patronage. 
We  maintain  the  standard  of  Ward 
Quality  no  matter  how  low  the  price. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

FOR  WOMEN :  Tim  book  shows  the 
latest  fashions,  selected  by  our  own  Fashion 
Experts.  And  everything  is  said  without  the 
usual  "fashion  profits."  This  book  will  be  a 
delight,  a  matter  of  style  news,  and  a  saving 
to  every  American  woman. 

FOR.  THE  HOME:  Carpets,  furni- 
ture, bedding,  electrical  devices,  everything 
new  for  home  use,  everything  used  in  decora- 
tion and  to  make  the  home  modern  and  com- 
plete. And  the  prices  always  mean  a  saving. 

FOR  THE  MEN  AND  THE  FARM : 

Everything  a  man  uses  or  wears,  from  tools 
and  hardware  and  famous  Riverside  Tires, 
to  virgin  wool  suits — often  one-third  less  than 
prices  you  are  paying. 

The  coupon  below  brings  this  new,  com- 
plete Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  to  you  and 
your  family — entirely  free. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Chicago       Kansas  City       St.  Paul 
Fort  Worth 


46  "our  Sen,- 
°Ur^Po«.  ,0re 

wiM.;-  „.     ,8  hour.        .  ?*  JhjpDrrf 


r"n  2*  hour,.""'  an<*  fr 


cquently 


To 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  &-.  CO. 

Portland,  Ore. 
Chicago^CansasCity.St.  Paul, 
Fort  Worth.    (Mail  this  cou- 
pon to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of 
Montgomery    Ward's  complefca 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 


Name. 
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Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  cent*  a  Kk,  »r  641  « ciU-  *»  line 
for  four  »r  more  ronwniiivf  N-n*-* 
(uvpraTf  7  kokM.  I'or  whitf  Npa-c. 
cuts  or  dift»W  type,  most  is  com- 
puted .1.  •  .»•-  i.  •,  to  totnl  spare  o«*«*u- 
pied    Uy  advertisements. 

Advertisements  must  reach  n»  15 
•  . '  -  before  date  of  publication.  Ad- 
dress ORCHAKI)  am!  FARM,  Itro.td- 
vra.v   at    Kleventh.   I.os  Angeles. 


roastf  rs 


POULTRY 

PROFITABLE  POCT.TRT  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE EI.E.'TRIC  HATl'H- 
Ki:l  rapacity.    2M>.00»    rhit  k*. 

l&U-.y'i    epp     Lephorns.  Anroaap. 

tfgv.  I  lle.is    i:  .  k-.   .\i   •  .i*  \V>  an.li'lt.-s. 

*^TJ  I   Hrahma*.      Andalusians.        <  Du<  Us. 

turks.)  OTf  «?ver"y  wwk.  Also 
i  hicks  from  '  larse  2-year  hens  for 
rapid  groat  |t   into  broilers,  fryers. 

Reduced  booked  fchead. 
"Nmm  saw  su<h  visor,  rapid  growth  In 
chicks."  i:i  X   Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena   Mail  only. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Wl'Al.tTT 
CHICKS  for  summer  and  fall  month*, 
from  selected  free-ranRe.  high  ess  producing 
breeding  flocks,  inspected  and  at  credited  by 
the  Sonoma  County  Fartn  Bureau.  Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  delivery 
■  nrt  full  vount  guaranteed.  MCST  HATCH 
1NCI*  BATOR     CO..    IXC.    *S-:    Seventh  St.. 

retaliiroa.  Calif.  

"HOW  I  MADE  S  10. 000  IN  ONE  TSAR  WITH 
4:'0»  H ENS"  is  a  book  you  should  have  if 
you  *anl  to  make  money  with  cl.ickens. 
Contains  the  daily  routine  followed  on  one 
of  the  most  successful  esg  farms  in  Califor- 
nia— a  writer  in  "Country  Gentleman"  said 
"in  the  I  nited  states."  Send  for  it  today. 
Jl.M.  postpaid.  JOSKPH  TVMBACH.  Route 
2,  Bos  &<t.  Pasadena.  Calif.  

FALL  CHICKS  PAT. 

♦  Tiler  n-.iw  f»»r  September  and  Octol-er  de- 
livery. White  Lei; I  orns.  R.  I.  Reds.  B.  P. 
Rocks  and  other  kinds. 

BREEDING    COCKERELS    FOR  SALE. 
Wh.  Leghorns  i  Hansom.  Br.  Leghorns  cTor- 
niolileni.  Anoanas  i  Atkinson).  Blk.  Minor,  as 
(Papel.     McDONAl.D   POCLTRY   RANCH  &• 
HATi'HKRT.    Rt.  1.   Bolt   246.   San  Jose.  Cal. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  ii.spei  le  i 
flocks.  All  hens  nave  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection ;  mated  with  males  having  authentic 
(rapnest  records  or  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
sides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders*  for  fall  and  sprins  deliv.  t'tllity  prices. 
Chan  icieer     Elec.Hatchery.lnc  ,  Hay  ward.  Cal. 

WHITE    LEGHORN    baby    chil    from  flocks. 

mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record, 
•f  240  to  .'97  e;,-gs  per  year.  Full  parti  ulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
are  accredited  by  Sonoma  County  FaiTn  Bu- 
reau. THE  PIONEER  HATl'HEKV.  P.  O. 
gag  its    Petalunm.  Calif.  

6.  C.  WHITE   LEGHORN  baby  chicks  from 
2  and  3  year  old  vigorous  hens,  mated  to 
cockerels  from  tiapnested  stock.     Ducks,  tur- 
Itevs?      Older   now    for    September   an.,  later 

deiivery.  FRASER'S  HATCHERY.  Box  371. 
Hawthorne.      12a   New   Jersey   Ave.  __ 

HANSON'S    Pedigreed   S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  210-eg£  fiock  average  for  i  years. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  3  years.  Un- 
excelled in  pr.iluction  and  stamina.  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inter- 
esting catalog.     J.  A.  HANSON.  Corvallis.  Ore. 

ORDER  SI  MMER  AND  FALL  CHICKS  BOW. 
They  pay.     White  Le-..  It.  I.  Ke.ls.  Barred 

ICotk.-.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  Fine  lot  of  White  Leg.  pullets  and 
brenling  cockerels.  Stobbe  Poultry  Kaiicu 
and    Hatchery.    Hoi   67C.    Palo   Alto,  Calif. 

rETALl'iU      HATCHERY.        Credited  by 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.    White  Leg- 
bom  chicks  i-vrry  Monday  and  Thursday.  If 

you  want  good  fall  layers  get  chicks  ir<  the 
fall.  Guarantee. 1  safe  delivery.  Free  Uhua- 
lar.     L.    W.   CLARK.   Petaiuma.  Calif.  

BABY     CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 

Monday.   Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.      FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE, *>4o  S.  .Main  St..   Los  Angeles 


FREE  BOOK.   "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket,"   on    application    to    COLLSON  COM- 
PANY.   Petaluuia.  Calif. 


SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  deliv ery.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.   Ei  KKK.v   i  I A  ri'HEP.Y.  U'-iaj''"  ■■ 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

VII. D   BLOODED.  BREEDI.m;    Tl  RnEVS — 
Toms,  accorvling  to  age  ami  size,  (15  and 
1.     each;  hens,  »S.     Baby  Lurk-  JENKINS 
The  Veteran,  It.  3.  Box  14».  Burbank,  Calif. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


SOMETHING  NEW  in  subirrigation.     If  you 
irrigate  write  for  full  parti" ulars;  it  will  be 
a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  you.    Add.  F.  H. 
BROWN.  San  Diego,  Cal.    R.  R.  No.  1.  Box  Ztl. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO— S  lbs.  shew- 
ing, el. 75:  14  lbs.,  $3.  a  lbs.  smoking. 
$1.25:  1(1  lbs.  I-  20  lbs..  S3  .-.ii  Pipe  and 
recipe  free.  CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS, 
B3.  Paducah.  Ky. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

PAINT— BARN  and   ROOF — Highest  -quality. 

$1  per  gal.  Guaranteed  5  years.  '  Milrov 
Works.  591  Palisade  Ave..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

REBUILT   WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders. Surface  irrigat.  pipe,  all  sizes,  used. 
S,   S   in.,   cheap*'    New   galv.  tanks,  all  s'-zes: 

torie    use.  I    i.  'v>  !    Links      I  >E.M  M I  IT  CO.. 

120  N.   Main.     Yards.   816   Yale.  Los  Angeles. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PERCY    S     WEBSTER.    Ravings    and  Loan 
Bids..  Stockton.  Calif.    Has  a  loH4J  estab- 
lished, efficient  organization.    Send  for  free 
bcok   on  patents. 


FARM   LAND  FOR  SALE^ 

OUR  BACK-TU-UND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
b i uo us  f avrniers  a  M 1  o ppo rlluiLO   t u  own 
a  farm  mi   very  •  ■-■>     terms.     B otter  I  mi  at? 
land;  deep,  rh-h,  tried  *uil;  cv-ulnete  irriga- 
tion  witn   cheap  water;   thoruUicn   ura  nage, 
ra*l,     Hater     and     .  ..-nway     tranrfptfl  uu.uu. 
Write   owners    SL'TTER   BASIN  COMPANY, 
CKlilom.a    rmit    Rlrlg..   Sh  en.  men  to.    Lai  if. 
FORTY  ACHES  of  as  fine  irrigated  decidu- 
ous I'm  it   land  as  ever  laid   oat   of  uoort?, 
for  exchange  tor  Bay  t'ountiet*  income ;  col- 
■  flats,    apartments.     Send    full  details 

first  letter.  V.  «.".  HOWE. 
ne  dUfyl.ard  hoiB^t),  i.*ulif.  _ 
berry  farming  in  sunny  Oali- 
Cimuus  Cliunes  WeieKb  mteii- 
l>ii>  wilt  mat.  ■  you  a  corufort- 
a  very  little  land;  near  L>os 
for   literature.  CHaHUI^Ss 


rui  l.TRY  and 
foi  ii.a  in  the 
si  \  e  poulti  y  coin 
al'ie   Iiviuk  on  i 
Angeles.  Write 
\\  EEKS,    Ov.ensmoiitL,  Call 


FIVE  ACRES  irrigated  Sievinson.  JJi/<>  c.lsU. 
Box   SBt,   8TI KL.1NO   LiTY.  Calif. 

MKMS  wante 

CASH  HFYEKS  want  Western  farms.  De- 
scribe ami  stale  lowest  price.     li.   A.  Mc- 

NUVA  .V.  367   Wilkinson  Bldg..  Uu.aha.  _Ne.«  

WANT  to  hear  Trom  owner  having  farm  fur 
sale.     Give    particulars   and    low  eat  price. 

JOHN  J.   HI.A--K.  Chippewa   Fail*.    v«  is 


KjtRM  wanted.  unmediateU 
Hrm  U.  Kol.eits.  320  E.  Tl 


nd  partu  ula 
Ktu-Ohouse. 


rxvuir  ranches  fo^  sale 


«-vear-old 
b  miles  not 


FIO  ORCHARD — 2U  acres 

myrnas  in  Forkner  Tra.t, 
Fresno.  Deal  with  ow  ner  a 
acre.  1..  J.  Marier.  Ka.-h  ; 
FOR  SALE — By~^>wner.  10  »n 

monds,  nr.  Chico.   H   J.  Mc< 

^^OUTH^^M ERICA N  LAND 

BUY  OU  INTEIIEST  VlHKUS.'  Our  toloiij 
lands  all  tillable:  $2.50  p«- r  acr*-.  Wou».er- 
f ul  climate.  Good  markets.  No  taxes.  Bis 
(  mUi mission.  Booklet.  .'■  i  <  literature  free. 
B<tli\ia  Ctdonization  A*<sn.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

"hL^NTS ^  aIvJtT^UI.BS 

TiiirwORLirS^EST  GLADS 

Over  »n  varieties.  Grown  on  decomposed 
peat  land  same  as  Holland.  Kissed  by  I  lie 
Foe   of  the    Pacific   O*  ean. 

Send  for  cataiopue  and  prices. 

WATSONVILLE  BULB  CO. 

WATSON VTL1  .E.  CALIFORNIA. 
R,  .1.  CONRAD,  Proprietor. 


w 


TANNING 


.plified. 


mla  free.  Guar- 


FRFIT  TREES.  BEIT R V  and  SM  ALL  FKl  IT 
PLaANTS.     Now  booking  orders  for  faJ!  and 
sprint:  delivery.    Twenty-seven  years  of  pra-  - 

tii-al  experience.  Write  for  prire  list.  De- 
scriptive ratalogue  sent  on  request.  11.  J. 
MONTZ.   B«x   4  77.   Sevastopol.  Calif. 

NURSERYS  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

PR  FIT   TREES  at    low  est    consistent    prii "S. 

sh ipi  dire«  t  to  planter  by  parcel  post, 
express  or  freight.  Apples,  Pears.  Cl.erries. 
Pearhes,  Aprk-ote,  Plum.  Prune  and  Orna- 
mental s-lirubbery.  Your  re»er\  atioia?  s  iould 
be  made  while  most  desirable  varieties  are 
obtainable.  Write  for  price  list  quoting 
on  stock  delivered  at  your  nearest  shipping 

point. 

ALBANY    NFRSERIES.    Inc.    Albany.  Ore. 

SPEECH  DEFECTS 

STAMMERING  .orreried  permanently.  Write 
f..r   parti  ulars.     M AtTHON  VOCAL  ACAD- 
CMT,    316    Music- Art    Bids;.,    Los  Angele* 

Rails  vs.  Sails 

ESTERS'  boxed  apples  shipped 
to  England  via  the  overland 
route  arrive,  ip  better  condition  than 
those  which  are  sent  air  the  way  by 
water.  This  is  due  to  inferior  ship 
refrigeration.  Proper  ventilation  oflen 
is  lacking,  the  result  being  an  accu- 
mulation of  injurious  carbon-mon- 
oxide. There  it  also  an  excessive  va- 
riation   in  temperatures. 

The  Inited  States  Shipping  Hoard 
has  nine  refrigerator  ships,  but  none 
is  «u,uil'i'er  ilh  co'd  d  \ -air  ref  ig- 
erator  machinery.  Furthermore,  the 
rcawAs  are  t  o  sow  tor  l.e  aocie  'rade. 
By  the  u?e  of  suitable  steamers,  proper 
packing  and  careful  handling.  Pacific 
("oast  apples  could  be  landed  in  lx>n- 
don  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they 
went   into  the  ship's  hold. 

One  dollar  a_J'°x  is  ,b*  present  cost 
of  sending  Ore.aon  and  Washington 
apples  to  Europe.  This  amounts  to 
J40  a  ton.  an  excessive  charge.  As  ad- 
ditional ships  are  being  taken  over  by 
the  fruit  trade  and  refrigeration 
equipment  improved,  not  only  will  this 
high  freight  tariff  be  reduced,  but 
goods  will  be  carried  to  distant  mar- 
kets in  better  condition  than  at 
present. 

Moving  apples  across  the  icy  Rocky  ( 
Mountains  often  resi.li  m  frofen 
fruit.  Sometimes  this  injury  is  not 
apparent  when  the  apples  leave  the 
<ars.  but  even  slightly  frosted  fruit 
deteriorates  rapidly  when  it  i#»  re- 
moved from  storage. 

One  reason  why  shipl>ers  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  frost  injury  is  be- 
cause when  the  fruit  is  moved  by  rail 
across  the  continent  1*  r-re  Is  .-•  ch^in'-e 
of  disposing  of  it  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, provided  market  conditions  are 
favorable,  before  the  last  leg  of  the 
journey  is  begun. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  made  pos- 
sible the  present  trad*-  war  between 
rails  and  sails  for  the  profitable  fruit 
shipping  business.  Whichever  aide 
wins,   growers    will    benefit.    O.   H.  B. 


Questions' Asked  by  Rabbit  Growers 

Answered  by  George  Green 


WHERE  TO  SELL  RABBITS  FOR 
MEAT. — Can  you  te:i  me  where 
to  sell  rabbits  for  me:u  in  lx>s  Angeles? 
— KAXXIK  FINNEY.  Imperial  County. 

Live  rabbits,  young  and  old.  are 
Ijouaht  and  butchered  by  J.  C.  Spencer, 
JOlti  East  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
and  J.  H.  Pelphrey.  2tr.-i  Hunter  street. 
Thu  city  hotels  and  restaurants  use  a 
great  many  dressed  rabbits.  If  you 
could  deliver  a  regular  number  each 
we;  k  you  could  no  doubt  mnke  good  liv- 
ing by  supplying  such  customers,  as  the 
demand  exceeds  the  quantity  prortu?v»d. 

This  information  will  not,  of  course, 
help  you  in  Calexico.  as  rabbit  meat 
could  not  very  well  l>e  shipped  here  from 
there,  owing  to  the  distance  and  exces- 
sive heat.  Tou  should  be  ahW.  how- 
ever, to  build  up  a  good  business  in 
supplying  local  customers. 


CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  RABBIT 
SLOBBERS.  —  What  is  the  DaaTI  r 
with  my  rabbits?  They  slobber  at  the 
mouth,  bleed  at  the  nose  and  grit  their 
teeth.  Something  appears  to  physic 
them,  although  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  sick  — MRS.  L.  M  Ll'CAS,  Nevada. 

The  disease  you  describe  is  slobbers. 
It  generally  occurs  when  the  young  are 
from  one  to  three  months  of  age.  and 
usually  is  caused  by  eating  before  they 
can  digest  their  food  properly. 

Keep  the  young  rabbits  in  the  nest  as 
long  as  you  can — eighteen  days  at  least. 
Take  oiit  the  doe  and  feed  her  in  an- 
other hutch. 

As  soon  as  you  find  that  the  rabbits 
have  the  slobbers,  make  a  mixture  of 
common  table  salt  and  baking  soda,  ha'f 
and  half,  and  rub  the  parts  affected  two 
or  thn  e  times  a  day.  Do  not  give  them 
any  f.  od  eicept  a  little  toasted  bread. 
If  they  have  any  vitality  they  will  be 
wel'  in  u  c-uipie  of  days. 

Iioi  t  ft-ed  lettuce  to  young  slock,  as 
it  does  not  agree  with  them.  Don't  give 
old  stock  much  lettuce.  Do  not  use 
slacked  lime  in  the  hutches,  hut  fresh 
sawdust.  If  the  stock  i«  healthy,  give  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  with  the  hafcey  once 
c-verv  week. 


RABBITS  FOR  FUR  AND  MEAT. 
I  expect  to  go  into  the  rabbit  busi- 
ness near  Salt  Lake  City  and  should 
like  to  know  what  kind  are  best  for 
fur  and  meat  and  to  withstand  Vtah's 
cold  winters—  C  R.  EMERSON,  Ne- 
vada. 

American  Blue.  New  Zealand  Peel  and 
f  lemish  Ciant  are  the  best  rabbits  to 
raise  for  me;:t.  The  first  nam  d  variety 
and  the  Himalaya  are  the  most  profit- 
able for  fur.  The  American  Blue  is  the 
best  all-around  rabbit.  The.  does  weigh 
10  pounds,  bucks  a  pound  less.  The 
R«  ds  are  just  as  good  Tor  meat,  being 
about  the  same  six.e.  The  skins  are 
valuable  for  fur,  but  have  to  be  dyed. 


Bee  Notes 

Without  Stivgers 
By  J.  D.  B1XBV  S^. 


CONDITION  OF  BEES  LOW 
The  I*.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  the  condition  of  bees  on 
July  1  as  the  lowest  in  seven  years  and 
the  condition  of  honey  plants  the  low- 
est since  1917.  This  unfavorable  show- 
ing is  largely  due  to  bad  conditions  In 
a  few  important  honey -producing  re- 
gions. x 

HONEY  WAREHOUSE  BURNS 
The  Superior  Honey  Company's 
warehouse  in  Kedlands  recently  was 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire,  and  a 
large  amount  of  honey,  mostly  of  the 
crop  of  1!'22.  held  for  the  winter  trade, 
was  consumed.  The  company  operates 
extensive  apiaries  in  Idaho  and  I'tah, 
as  well  as  in  California. 

GOOD  BEAN  HONEY  CROP 
Apiarists  in  the  lima  bean  grow- 
ing sections  rc  port  a  good  crop  of 
honey,  although  overstocking  of  the 
territory  is  complained  of.  The  season 
has  been  exceptionally  favorable,  ow- 
ing to  the  frequent  morning  fogs. 

QUEENLESS  COLONIES  PRESENT 
PROBLEM — An    unusual  number 

of  quc-enless  colonies  are  being  re- 
ported. This  is  the  natnral  result  of 
drouthy  and  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  bees  supersede  their  failing  queens, 
and  these  young  queens  fail  to  become 
mated,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  drones 
in  u  dry  year.  This  means  the  speedy 
decline  of  the  population  of  the  hive 
until  i»  is  too  weak  in  numbers  and 


while  Ulnes  have  a  pretty  nntftH 

color.  The  Giants  are  good  for  uvtH 
but  they  come  in  all  coIots  and  vvhfl 
■tome  have  very  fine  fur,  most  of  fl 
pelts  have  lo  be  dyed. 

All  these  brtBds  stand  cold  vriM^H 
wc  11.  if  protected  in  the  winter,  ifl 
Himalaya  is  -pure  white,  with  btaB 
points.  The  fur  is  used  to  imitate  'T 
mine.  The  animals  are  too  small  M 
meat. 

Good,  thoroughbred  young  rnhlB 
sell  for  Jo  each,  meat  stock.  Exhibit!* 
animals  bring  higher  prices. 

SELLING  CAVIES  AND  RABBITS. 
1   ha  \  e         civics  wl-i  h   I  cxniM 

sell.  Can  you  tell  roe  where  there  u 
a  market  for  these  animals? 

I  should  like  to  raise  rabbits.  XV tm 
is  lhe  price  on  foot  and  dressed"'  Hot 
many  rabbits  will  a  doe  raise  in  a  y  •  ir 
Whit  does'it  cost  to  feci  them?  I  rail 
my  own  alfalfa  ami  green  Fluff.  Sh.>u|| 
also  like  to  raise  rabbits  for  show  ptnj 
poses  and  would  be  interested  In  pi  i.-tfl 
ERNEST  WOODRUFF.  San  Dili 
County. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reg« 
lar  market  for  cavles.  If  you  are  lira 
of  having  them  around,  dig  a  hole  >a 
bury  them — you  will  save  time,  as 
money.  Most  scientific  lab<  i  i  ■  i-e 
laisc  their  own  envies.  The  cavy  lima 
ness  was  ruined  two  years  ago  by  crctoB 
and  pet -rich -quick  methods. 

In  the  city  there  is  and  always  will  I 
a  good  demand  for  rabbits.  They  cM 
be  sold  for  food  in  L<os  Ane;e!?s  in  ill 
quantity.  Restaurants  continually  na 
vertise  for  them.  Ptyers — youm;  >it| 
ma!!,  weighing  1  \»  t<>  2  pounds  hria 
alxut  35  cents  a  pound,  dressed.  (9 
font,  they  sell  Tor  IS  lo  25  cents,  al 
cording  to  the  season  of  the  yeai. 

In  your  locality  you  »nay  have  lo  Mua 
for  a  market,  but  if  you  once  get  slai  ia 
in  the  rabbit  business  and  can  furntj 
dealers  and  customei-s  a  steady  sup- 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  well 

A  good  doe  will  raise  about  four  fl 
ters  of  eight  each  in  a  year.  She  n 
be  bred  five  times,  but  will  not  U»t 
long  as  when  hied  less  frequently.  ' 
young  should  be  kept  with  their  mot 
until  eight  weeks  old. 

As  to  the  cost  of  feed,  all  you  will  n 
to  buy  is  a  little  rolled  barley  Umm 
the  city,  where  all  food  must  be  Ihmij 
it  costs  me  t'.i  a  week  lo  feed  1(W  i 
bits,  young  and  old.  By  growing  ft 
own  alfalfa  hay  and  green  feed  rem  c 
effect  a  substantial  saving. 

Common  rabbits  cost  $1.50  ami  op.  1 
I  would  not  recommend  getting  tl 
kinr:.  The  purobred  pe.iurreeil  iron, 
cost  a  little  more — $.r.  and  un—  but  s 
more  profitable,  because  they  are  l-»r| 
and  more  uniform  and  always  look  w 
and  the  best  ones  can  be  sold  at  go 
prices  for  breeding  stock.  The  mi 
profitable  varieties  are  American  Itt 
New  Zealand  and  Flemish  Giants. 


morale   to   defend    itself  from 
and  moths,  and  the  honey  ia  ao 
ricd  off  by  some  stronger  cole 

Very    little    use    trying  to 
under  such  conditions:  when  yi 
such  a  case  give  both  stores  m 
to  some  stronger  colony  with 
queen. 


am 


YIELD  FOR  STATE  LOW 
The  yield  of  honey  to  July  1  : 
the  country'  as  a  whole  averaged  1 
pounds  per  colony,  the  lowest  SSI 
1S17.  when  it  was  13  li  poanda.  1 
yield  Tor  the  State  of  California  for  I 
same  period  ito  July  1)  was  IS  pmif 
per  colony,  compared  with  a  five-yi 
average  of  3ti  pounds. 

PASTURING  BEES  AFTER  SPRAl 
ING. — How  soon  after  .BjtraraaF 
it  snfe  to"  put  bees  in  an  onhartf  ^ 

potlenizing  plums? — F.  TAT1X»R.  S 
ramento  County. 

Forty  eight  hours  should  be  am 
time.  The  nectar  and  pollen  In  \ 
blossoms  that  were  open  at  the  ttont 
spraying  will  then  be  dried  tip  and  ' 
newry-opened  hlosjioms  will  he  free  fr 
pertson. — OEORGE  i".  WEI.l'HtN. 

FIRE  DESTROYS  ARP  DAIRY 

The  modern  dairy  plan!  of  Mat  Arj 
Eugene.   Ore.,   which   was  described 


two  silos.  ISO  tons  ot  I 
of  feed.  The  total  loss 
MS.OvM'     Insurance,  t- 

stcin  cattle  were  In  tl 
the  fire  started,  but  a 


LARGE  SICILIAN  ALMOND 

California  and  the  Island  of  8 
this  year  pVduein*  about  tb 
quantity  of  almonds-  10.0U0  toai 
lan  growers  carried  over  »1 
quantity  of  1921  aula 
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Riehardsons'  Big  Egg  Farm 


(Continual  from  I'ayr  2) 


ft    in    the    United    States:  a  short 

Ek    haul    over   hard-surfaced  hlgh- 

K  sohes  the  transportation  problem: 
H  weather  is  warmer  than  on  the 
t  and  not  so  hot  as  farther  in  the 
■jot,  while  the  soil  is  a  rich,  san.ly 
i  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
alion. 

ood  chicken  soil  does  not  set 
iTy  or  sticky  and  is  sufficiently 
le  quickly  lo  prow  big  crops  of 
n  feed.  It  is  possible  and  generally 
table  to  buy  grain  and  mash  ma- 
I,  but  an  abundance  o£  succulent 
must  be  produced  on  the  poul- 
f.nm  in  order  to  obtain  best 
Its." 

.o\  101,  BROOUHR  METHODS 

ie  laying  houses  do  not  differ  ma- 
ll'   from  those  in  use  on  the  aver- 
ponllry  farm.'  They  are  located  on 
>1<1  home  places,  south  of  the  high- 
The  S2-acre  breeding  farm,  north 
ha  road,  is  unusual,  however,  not 
l]  a  •/..•.  but  in  some  other  respects, 
r  getting  a   good   slart   in  the   l  ig 
itt    and     ineu!  ntor     houses.  the 
9  are  kepi   in  large  colony  yards 
big  enough  to  fry  or  lay*  after 
the  cock"r<  Is  are  separated  from 
ullets   and   the   latter  allowed  to 
e,-us  in  the  pullet  .sheds, 
olony  houses  are  built  for  util- 
Uher  than   appearance,   both  th- 
and  roof  being  of  black  build ii  a 


times  being  allowed  lo  run  in  one  place 
all  night. 

Alternate  cropping  of  the  poultry 
yards  riot  only  furnishes  feed,  but  rids 
the  soil  of  disease  germs  and  other 
impurities. 

It    is   interesting   to   learn    that  the 
average  yearly  egg  production  of  Rich- 
ardson's 20.000   hens  is   144.   which  is 
the  average    for    all    commercial  « 
plants  in  the  State,  large  and  small. 

NO  RIOOROUS  CULUNG 

"We  could  cull  our  flock  until  the 
average  production  was  200  eggs  per 
bird,  or  even  more,  but  would  it  pay?' 
asked  George.  "A  12 -dozen  hen  is  prof- 
itable, so  why  seil  a  paying  egg  ma- 
chine for  meat'.'" 

I'nlike-  most  lag  ponltrymen.  the 
'Riehardsons  do  not  sell  baby  chicks 
and  breeding  stock.  They  do,  however, 
dispose  of  about  1.000,000  eggs  each 
year  for  hatching  purposes,  all  of  them 
going  to  a  single  incubation  plant.  The 
fancy  price  sreured  for  these  eggs  is 
uiiat  makes  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledgers  look  so  attractive.  The  hatch- 
ers obtains  a  premium  of  $1  per  hun- 
dred from  chicks  hatched  from  Rich- 
ardson eggs. 

The  expensive  fence  previously  re- 
ferred to  was  huilt  to  keep  out  chicken 
thieves.  On  the  home  grounds  "He- 
ware  the  Dog"  signs  warn  marauders 
of  \hf  presence  of  Belgian  police  dogs, 
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IV e  Like  the  Chicken  Game 


'THE  rising  tide  of  Los  Angeles'  population  is  push- 
*  ing  these  progressive  poultrymen  so  persistently 
that  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their  big  chicken  farm  is 
selling  for  $:>000  an  acre,  yet  they  refuse  to  budge, 
because  they  are  so  well  pleased  with  their  location 
and  occupation.  They  enjoy  their  work  and  would 
rather  keep  on  running  their  egg  factory  than  retire 
on  the  fortune  it  has  made  for  them.  — The  Editor 


er.  TIj*}  latter  is  supported  by  wires 
B  lengthwise  across  the  rafters, 
ph  shed  accommodates  12fi  pullets, 
75  laying  hens,  being  S  feet  wide 
ft  11%  feet  long.  I  he  coustruc- 
n  is  as  light  as  possible,  to  facili- 
moving.  The  dropping  platform 
ts  upon  the  ground_  and  is  remov- 
al, as  are  the  nests."  The  latter  are 
e  of  half-inch  material  and  have 
front  a  hinged  board,  which  is  used 
close  the  nerts  at  night  in  order  to 
p  the  birds  from  roosting  there. 
)ne  side  of  the  building,  below  the 
ts,  is  covered  only  with  wire  net- 
.  This  open  side  is  turned  in  what- 
r  direction  wind  and  weather  con- 
ons  Require.  These  light,  floorless 
cost  $30  each  and  are  moved  by 
Ing  thtm  upon  a  low  truck.-  » 
Wte  grow  immense  crops  of  Sudan 
IBs  in  the  summer  and  barley  in  the 
ter  for  green  feed,"  explained  the 
hardsons.  "The  former  is  a  gross, 
vy  feeder,  yet  the  yard  droppings 
ply  more  than  enough  manure'  to 
nlsh  the  necessary  fertility.  Sudan 
Hpws  waist  high  in  three  weeks,  when 
mowed  and  chopped  for  feed.  The 
crop  is  allowed  to  mature  and  is 
for  straw  Utter." 
igation  is  accomplished  by  means 
hirllng  sprinklers,  to  which  water 
uried  by  heavy,  seven-ply  rubber 
,  which  lasts  three  years.  These 
ikleis  are  moved  as  needed,  some- 


which  are  friendly  -enough  in  the  day 
time,  but  cross  and  "quick  on  the- trig- 
ger" at  night.  Electrical  connections 
ring  alarm  bells  whenever  chicken 
house  doors  are  opened  at  night. 

JUSTICE  IS   METED  OUT 

"Since  our  Poultrymen's  Protective 
Association  sent  a  thief  to  prison  for 
stealing  a  poor  woman's  poultry,  chick- 
en thieves  have  not  given  much  trouble 
in  the  San  Gabriel  district,"  said  Mr. 
Richardson. 

When  the  Riehardsons  bought  32 
acres  of  land  for  a  breeding  plant  five 
years  ago,  they  planted  the  tract  to 
walnuts  for  shade  and  fruit.  The  trees 
have  made  a  night  growth  and  enter- 
prising realtors  consider  the  property 
ripe  for  subdivision. 

The  Riehardsons,  however,  believe 
that  in  deciding  whether  or  not  it  will 
pay  to  sell,  they  should  consider  other 
things  besides  the  rate  of  interest  which 
the  plant  is  earning  on  the  amount  of 
capital  tied  up  in  the  industry. 

"Where  could  we  find  a  better  loca- 
tion for  the  egg  business?"  inquired 
George.  "We  like  the  work  so  well  that 
we  have  no  thought  of  retiring.  We 
want  to  stay  in  the  game  at  least  a 
few  years  longer.  Meanwhile  our  land 
Is  advancing  in  value.  We  are  able  to 
face  the  future  with  confidence  and, 
satisfaction." 


Autumn  Work  in  the  Almond  Orchard 


TUB  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change gives  the  following  advice 
!«g:irdlng  autumn  work  in  almond 
•c  hards: 

Bf  irrigation  water  is  available  and 
the  trees  stfU  retain  their  leaves  after 
harvest,  as  they  will  If  red  spider  Is 
property  controlled,  the  soli  should  be 
Bamtaed  with  aa  anger  to  a  depth  of 
It  least  three  feet.  If  the  soil  is  too 
try  to  ball  op  eaaUy  in  the  hand,  then 
ft  weedd  be  wen  to  Irrigate.  Apply  the 
eater  1b  a  way  that  will  secure  deep 
ewe  CrmOon  of  ooaaiderable  amounts. 

The  trees-  most  be  kept  green  tQl 
arose*.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
assuring  proper  penetration  it  might  be 
well  to  make  plans  for  fall  subsolllng. 
in   which   case   previous  irrigation  is 

nadv-unLbie., 

In  soils  that  have  become  packed  and 
M  penetrable    to    water   and    air  one 

i .ooi,i  can  fully       .i.ler  the  feasibility 
abseiling  tu  j.  depth  of  from  15  to  M 

ode  -    the        -per    the    better.  Thai 


should  be  done  in  the  fall  while  the  soil 
is  comparatively  dry,  to  avoid  puddling 
and  to  secure  a  maximum  of  cracking 
and  pulverization  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Decidedly  beneficial  results  In 
most  cases  may  be  secured  from  such 
treatment 

PLANT  LEGUMK  COVER  CROP 

If  possible,  plant  a  good  leguminous 
cover  crop  early  in  October,  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  rains,  or  irrigated, 
should  adequate  rains  fall  to  appear. 

If  shot  hole  fungus  has  been  preva- 
lent, spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  be 
done  as  soon  after  the  first  frosts  as 
possible,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
In  any  case  it  should  be  done  befon* 
December  IS. 

If  trees  are  old  and  bark-bound  a 
good  spraying  with  crude  oil  emulsion 
in  December  will  put  them  in  good  con- 
dition by  softening  the  bark,  cleaning 
off  moss  and  lichens,  and  killing  brown 
mite  eggs. 

Do  not  begin  pruning  until  the  first 


heavy  frosts  have  taken  the  leaves  from 
the  trees.  Thi'ii  plan  on  a  thorough 
pruning   program    through   the  winter. 

F'or  further  data  and  methods  to  be 
followed,  every  almond  grower  should 
have  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following 
bulletins  issued  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Berkeley,  Calif.   These  book- 


lets may  be  secured  from  the  college 
without  cost,  for  the  asking: 

"The  Almond  in  California,"  No.  297; 
"Almond  Pollination,"  No.  306 ;  "Almond 
Pollination."  No.  346;  "Control  of  Red 
Spiders  in  Deciduous  Orchards,"  No. 
347;  "Plant  Disease  and  1'est  Control," 
No.  227. 


Natron  Cutoff  to  Open  New  Farm  Lands 


THE  Natron  cutoff.  which  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  preparing  to 
build,  will  open  up  a  rich  farming 
country  in  Central  Oregon.  This  land 
lies  ea^tf  of  Crater  Lake  and  north 
of  Klamath  Lake  and  is  tributary  to 
Klamath  tails.  Wood  River,  a  beauti- 
ful stream  having  a  good  flow  of 
water  every  month  in  the  year,  flows 
through  a  portion  of  the  land.  A  large 
area  is   swampy,   but  can  be  drained. 

Most  of  ?  grievi  i 
within  the  borders  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Reservauon.  which  extends 
northward  from  about  10  miles  north 
of  Klamath  Falls  and  eastward  from 
th"  <  'ascade  -Mountains.  The  Reserve 
is  about  40  milts  square.  Most  of  the 
Ian,!  is  owned  by  Indians,  but  white 
people  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
getting,  possession   of   large  tracts. 

The  elevation  is  40IM  <  e'  ami  the 
winters  quite  cold,  with  danger  of 
frost  every  month  in  the  year.  Hay 
is  the  principal  crop  grown.  Grain 
ripens  very  slowly  and  does  not  al- 
ways mature.  Cattle  grazing  is  the 
chief  occupation.  Wood  and  water 
are  plentiful,  but  the  rainfall  is  very 
light. 

A  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
leaves  the  main  line  at  Weed.  Calif., 
and  extends  northward  through  Kla- 
math Falls  to  Kirk.  Ore.'  The  line 
between  the  two  places  last  named 
can  best  be  described  as  "two  streaks 
of  rust  and  a  right-of-way,"  but  it 
is  to  be  made  a  standard  gauge  road. 
Fort  Klamath.  where  the  Indian. 
Agency  is  located,  lies  a  few  miles 
west  of  Kirk  and  north  of  Klamath 
Lake. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  cutoff  a  stub 
line  leaves  the  main  road  at  Natron, 
near  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  extends  for  50 
miles  up  the  middle  fork  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River,  to  Oakridge.  The  pro- 
posed   extension    will    cross    the  Cas- 


Don't  Prune  Trees  Farlv 

INSTEAD  of  listening  to  the  theories 
of  every  "tree  butcher"  that  comes 
along,  tree  and  shrub  owners — no  mat- 
ter how  small  their  holdings — should 
inform  themselves  regarding  at  lea~st 
the  first  principles  of  pruning.  Other- 
wise, they  are  in  danger  of  having 
their  trees  ruined  .by  irresponsible/ 
workmen. 

The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mino 
that  pruning  removes  part  of  the  top 
of  a  tree  or  shrub,  but  none  of  the 
roots;  therefore,  the  same  amount  bf 
sap  continues  to  flow  upward.  The 
remaining  branches.  being  more 
heavily  gorged  with  sap'  -*han  before, 
send  out  prematura  growth,  wIi.mi  the 
tree  has  been  pruned  too  early  in  the 
fail,  especially  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues wanm.  Then,  when  the  sap  does 
go  down,  the  immature  new  growth  is 
killed  by  the  first  cold  nights. 

It  is  best  not  to  prune  until  the  sap 
has  gone  down  and  the  tree  or  shrub 
is  dormant,  or  until  growth  has  be- 
gun the  following  season.  In  either 
case,  the  increased  amount  of  sap  per 
branch  is  evenly  distributed  among  all 
the  buds,  with  no  bad  results. — K  S 
CALLAWAY.  '  ' 


HAULING  BULK  EGGS 

In  Denmark  eggs  aw  hauled  to  mar- 
ket In  bulk,  a  single  truck  taking  22  000 
An  inch  of  straw  is  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  truck,  which  has  solid  tires  and 
the  eggs  laid  in  promiscously,  same  as 
In  a  basket.  No  greater  breakage  oc- 
curs than  when  the  eggs  are  packed  in 
crates,  it  is  claimed. 


cades  near  Lake  Odell  and  run  south, 
east  of  th<»  mountains,  passing  within 
perhaps  fifteen  miles  of  Crater  Lake, 
one  of  the  world's  wonders.  This  lake 
is  (iv-  »  1  across  and  2i>O0  feet  d"eu 
in  the  middle,  with  precipitous  banks 
1000  to  20O0  feet  high.  The  water  is 
fresh,  bat   has  no  known  outlet. 

Klamath  Falls  is  the  ('enter  of  a 
rich  firming  district.  Grain  and  al- 
falfa are  the  principal  crops."  Govern- 
ment irrigation  and  drainage  projects 
have  reclaimed  large  areas.  Lumber- 
ing, cattle  and  sheep  grazing  are  lead- 
ing industries. 

Th"  Klamath  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  Southern  Paeifio 
Company  at  Portland  will  glady  an- 
swer all  questions  regarding  the  ter- 
ritorv  tributary  to  the  new  cutoff.— 
O.  H.  B. 


A  New  Way  '"Got 

Twice  ^Heat 
a'Halft&eCost 

Think  of  havins.  INSTANTLY.  ivB 
thohear.you  want-  IN  ANY  STOVE 
— without   building   firea,  without 
ki  1'Uine.  uh  t , d irt  or  ©dor*.  Think 
of  haviiuc — at  (he  touch  of  n  finger 
— a  fire  that  i«  thrto  times 
hoHor  than  coal— or  jua. 
enough  toeimmcrckcUlo — 
a  firo  that  stays  whet*  you 
wantit-  Think  what  a  warm 
cosy  homo  such  a  fire  will 
~*to    you    in  mny 
Weather, ami  what 
•ondexful  cook- 
ingaudbakinc  it 
>jk  turns  out.  TbLa 
f\\  fire-  is  avail- 
^Jable  to  ©very 

GAS 

•  ecientine  combi.  \ 
net ion  of '.;«  por  cent  v 
aupfrlu-ulcd  air  and 
4  per  cent  kero*en< 
(common  coa!  oil) — cheap* 
e*t  and  anfeat  fuel  kno\ 
Produced  by  amazing 
veotioa  which,  in  one 
minute,  ran  ueelipped  in- 
to tlie.  fin  box  of  any  eoal 
or  wood  stove.  All  tbecoa- 
venionce  of  gee  at  half  the 
co*t.  Start  wilfa  turn  of 
valve,  turn  hi^h  or  low  to 
euit.nndatop  with  another 
turn  of  valve.  Child  can 
operate.  Clean,  steady  fire. 
No  ops  and  down?  to  make 
life  riiiwmblo  and  ruin  the  cooking  and  baking*.  Save*) 
■  n i  ■  ht'la.dortor  bills,  wall  paper  ncd  curtains.  Elitai* 
nated  back -breaking  work  of  carrying  and  lifting  coal  and 
wood.  No  d.irnate  to  stove,  lait  3  a  lifetime.  Money-back 
guarantee  gives  you  absolute  protection. 

TRY  IT  30  DAYS  FREE 

Try  the  InstanUCas  Oil  Burner  in  your  own  stove.  You 
don't  risk  a  penny.  See  for  yourvelf  how  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Inntant-tias  users havo sired  money  and  cut  theiv 
orkinhair.  Write  today  for  moocv-saving  book  "Scien- 
tific Oil  Burning"  end  30  dsy  trinl  or.  r.  Hurry.  Special 
low  in  troduotory  price  to  those  who  w  ri taimmcdtatclr.  Hm 
obligation.  Send  a  postcard  before  you  tura  this  page. 
Afi  FNTQ  Tateiahi.  of  California,  made  $20O.0» 
fc-l^l  ■  J  weekly.  People  cver>wheio  uaing  tbia 
remarkable  new  method  of  heatins.  Write  at  ....  o  lorn 
details  and  be  ready  for  big  Fall  and  Winter  profits. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEATING  CO. 
Dept.     0,  117  South  14th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Ma. 

Manufacturers  of  Scientific  heating  Equipment* 


\  V  Pill 
sre  at  their  best  in  Vermont, 
The  famous   ilavor  and  keep* 
In*  qualities  of  the  Vermont 
fruit,  plus  the  nearness  of  the 
bis    Raalern    markets,  afford 
mm  ii  i   opportunities.  Hun- 
dreds ot  farms  well  suited  to 
apple  culture  n-ay  be  had  at 
tery  ea.sy  pri.-^  and  u-nns.  Indus- 
trious farmers  can  aecurv  their  fu- 
ture In  this  attractive  branch  ai 
arrlculturv.    Folders,  bulletins  and 
informa  ton  on  fanus  fur  sale  frea 
bv  writing 
VERMONT    PUBLICITY  BUREAU, 
A.  H.  Grout.  Sec.  of  State. 
w  Montpeher,   Vt.  . 

rrmont 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

M  I'KKIOK  l:N(.l  ISM  CBOHOSNS — INTKKXATIO  VM.I.Y  KNOWS 

The   World's  Best 

Writ**  fur  mating  Hal   and  learn  why.  , 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  only  sure  way  to  earn  more  money  nnd  cet  ahead  faster 
ia  by  morr  (rnVitinp — TRAININC!  C'fU'NTS — your  earning 
power  depends  upnn  what  you  know  and  what  yon  can  do — 
there  Is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  In  many  lines — auto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimators, 
architectural  draftsmen,  electricians,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineers  are  in  ble  demand  at  TOJ'  wages 
— Ilenld's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of  other  men — 
they  con  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  Is  TRAINING. 
You  can  earn  board  and  room — practical  courses — actual 
simp  work,  fine  Instructors,  honest  service,  fair  dealing. 
Write  To  day  for  EfREE  catalog.  Win  advancement  and 
torn  morr  tnoitry.. 

HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  AND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
1103  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  largest  trad,  and  enc  necring  school  on  the  Pncifie  Coast.     I  j*JJ  ta  2£0t  men  trailed  every  year. 


• 
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Beautifying  Rural  Front  Yards 

By  ANNE  McCORMICK 

Home  Demonstration   Agent,  Santa  Cruz  Cnuntti. 


EVERY  farm  home  should  have  an 
attractive  yard,  one  that  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  people 
within  the  home  and  gladdens  the 
heart  of  the  passerby..  The  exterior  of 
the  house  and  its  surroundings  are  the 
views  which  are  presented  to  everyone 
and  are.  the  chief  means  we  have  of 
judging  a  place.  Many  homem  kers  are 
not  thoughtful  on  this  point,  keeping 
their  houses  clean  on  the  inside,  but 
allowing  their  dooryards  to  become  woe- 
fully neglected  and  unsightly. 

Hoes  it  not  give  one  a  ihrill  of  dc'ight 
when  driving  along  a  country  road  to 
come  upon  a  house  inclosed  by  a  well 
kept  yard?  However  humble  the  home 
ilsijf  be  the  clean  yard  and  blooming 
flowers  lend  to  it  dignity  and  enchant- 
ment. Yet  in  passing  country  homes, 
how  few  are  the  places  thai  show  any 
attempt  made  to  have  clean  anil  attrac- 
tive yards. 

A  shabby  house  and  an  ill-kept  yard 
are  silent  acknowledgments  of  misman- 
agement somewhere.  Dirty  and  com- 
monplace surround  ngs  at  length  breed 
a  dull  and  uninteresting  outlook  on  life. 
Disorder  and  ugliness  are  destructive 
agencies  in  character  building. 

Orderly  and  attractive  homesteads 
have  an  influence  to  create  like  habits 
of  mind  and  thought.  A  home  environ- 
ment should  he  such  that  it  will  en- 
courage the  fullest  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  best  way  to  begin  th<»  improve- 
ment of  a  country  place  is  to  let  each 
member  of  the  household  go  out  and 
view  the  house  and  frontage  from  the 
road.  Then  let  each  one  suggest  im- 
provements that  can  be  made. 

MAKE  THE  YARD  CLEAN 

The  yard  must  first  he  made  clean. 
All  rubbish.  unsightly  bushes,  grass 
clumps  and  other  undesirable  objects, 
should  be  removed.  Holes  should  be 
filled  and  the  yaid  leveled  as  much  as 
possible.  A  gentle  slope  from  the  house 
is  desirable  if  such  can  be  secured. 

Old  fences  often  are  the  most  objec- 
tionable features  of  a  yard.  These 
fences  should  be  removed  and  new  ones 
placed  in  their  stead,  or  the  yard  left 
open.    A  wire  fence  with  dull  green  or 

New  Gland  Treatment 
Makes  Hens  Lay 

Gland  Tablets  Daily  in  Drinking  Water 
Does  It.    Makes  Hens  and  Pullets 
Lay    Like  Sixty. 

Now  |h  the  time  to 
put  your  H'-nn  an<l 
Pullets  Into  condition 
to  lay  all  full  and 
winter,  without  any 
le-t-up.      Imperial  Eifg 

■ 

Hens  and  Pullets  to  tl  eir  highest  point  of 
production. 

Docs  away  with  expensive  and  mrmy  pre- 
pared foods,  mushes,  meats,  <*t-  \  Baas  i<> 
Tomes  in  cnn  lensed  tat. let  form  to  he  dn.pP**d 
daily  in  fowls*  drinkmu  wat^r.  Every  flock 
needs  this  amaziuc  treatment.  K.uirely  new- 
formula.  Noth  ni^  else  like  it.  RegUWkf  I  1 
package,  contaii.s  a  season'.*  supp1>  for  the 
avt  ra^e  flock. 

Guaranteed   Rat   Killer  Free. 

S  "t  a  I'nison 

Easy  now  to 
wipe  out  Rats, 
M  i  c  e,  i;  o  p  h  e  i  s 
and  al!  Rodent*. 
Inuierls  1  VirOS 
on  halt  qukkiy 
Usfln  ail  Pettix  die 
oui  Ide.  .Not  a  poi- 
rvO.  Hiirml.-tf*  In 
tbumans,  poultry,  pet-,  stir*,  etc  IO.;ilar  tl  Untie 
contains  Virus  io  l-.ill  *_»ri  tn  JUtt*  oi  hmh>  times  ait 
bian.v  MJm. 

Semi  your  n»me  »nd  xlrirt^*  to  Iciperral  Lltxv*' 
t"rles.  Dept.  4 -'SO.  Kan'  f'y.  Mn..  ami  the)  u-ll 
send  yon  by  return  m  ifl  tine  r- ciilar  full  s:»t*  tl  i  ac'i-* 
of  ImprHjl  Eg*  .Mai  rr,  ew\  inrhi.lr  five  of  rli»r«e 
•  full  niz»  81  bottle  of  In/wr'al  Virus  F'nv 'imsttrun 
only  $1  and  po^ne  when  tM*  r.  ei  at  $2  nimnh'v 
•irWes.  If  yon  prefeT  tw  or  either  nne  of  these  wnn- 
darful  reme't'es  Instead  cf  nne  «*f  »«rh,  for  the  prlee 
©rone.  r*n  .«t-*te  wl  en  v»rlt(n«. 

For  larse  ii*r-r«t  thl«  Snet-'at  Offer  applies  nn  four 
Of  the  regular  %\  size*  .  f  cither  "f  the  e  rcme.l'e-  at 
an  additional  sannif  HrndaT  $1  qnan'Py  f  >r  nn'y 
$I.7V  Yfii  risk  m>  incn-v,  as  linper'al  ly.h  ',' 
will  refund  the  ro-t,  n  your  requi't.  anv  ItBii 
within  rfl-daw 


Tires  With  500  Nail 

Holes  Leak  No  Air 

Mr  C.  V.  M  fib  urn  or  Chlraco  has  Invented 
•  new  Puncture- proof  Inner  tube,  which.  In 
actual  test,  was  punctured  .son-  times  without 
the  loss  of  any  air  Increase  your  mllen^e 
from  10.000  to  12.000  miles  without  removinu 
this  wonderful  tube  from  the  wheel;  and  ti  e 
beauty  of  it  all  is  tlqjt  this  new  puncture- 
proof  luhe  costs  no  more  thun  the  ordinary 
tube,  and  makes  riding  :«  real  pleasure.  You 
can  write  Mr.  C.  I'.  Mill. urn  at  :!:::  West 
4~<lh  St..  Chicairo.  as  he  wants  them  Intro- 
duced everywhere.  Wonderful  opportunlly 
for  aeents.     If  interested  write  him  today. 


30DAYf 
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white  posts  is  usually  attractive  Such 
a  fence  can  he  maile  very  picturesque 
by  planting  along:  it  certain  flowers  or 
shrubs. 

Old-fashioned  hollyhocks  alont  a 
fence  lend  to  it  an  irresistible,  charm. 
Naslurlians  and  sweet  peas  are  very 
effective  if  trained  up  on  a  wire  fence. 
Native  California  shiubs  may  be  ar- 
ranged artistically  in  chimps  around  the 
border  of  the  yard. 

A  well-kept  walk  lending  from*  the 
gateway  to  the  home  adds  much  tp  the 
general  appearance  of  u  place.  Con- 
crete and  gravel  walks  are  usually 
preferable.  A  few  flowers  well  placed 
along  a  walk  are  restful  and  inviting. 
Small  flowers,  such  as  rockcresl.  candy- 
tuft, forget-me-nots  are  best  to  have 
bordering  a  walk. 

KEEP  YARD  CENTER  OPEN 

The  next  thing  to  do  it  to  get  the 
ground  in  condition  for  leedjng  a  lawn. 
A  lawn  grass  mixture  is  probably  the 
best  to  sow.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  cen- 
ter part  of  the  yard  should  be  kept  often 
and  the  lawn  kept  clean  and  smooth. 
Trees,  shrubs  or  flowers  in  the  center 
of  a  lawn  are  like  patches  on  a  carpet. 

Trees  should  1  e  few  and  well  placed. 
A  tree  should  stand  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  house  to  protect  it  from  the 
afternoon  sun.  Kor  small  tr'  <  g  the 
acacia,  hawthorn,  birch,  pbrple  plum  or 
app'e  may  be  used. 

Shrubs  should  be  planted  along  the 
house  to  screen  the  foundation  and  to 
serve  as  a  background  .for  the  f'ow<  rs 
which  may  be  planted  in  .front.  The 
common  household  flowers,  such  as 
asters,  petunias.  California  poppies  cos- 
mos and  scarlet  sage  may  be  planted 
here. 

FLOWER  BEDS  ARE  PLEASING 

A  rose  bed  may  be  made  on  one  side 
of  the  yard.  Tulip,  crocus  or  other 
beds  can  also  be  grouped  to  give  a 
pleasing  effect,  if  the  yard  is  a  large 
one.  Sometimes  a  vine  on  the  porch 
may  be  used  to  an  advantage.  Heavy, 
dense  vines  are  objectionable  anil  not 
attractive.  Boston  ivy  may  be  u*cd  if 
there  is  a  chimney.  English  ivy  is 
never  desirable  on  a  house. 

In  the  making  of  an  attractive  yard 
a  pleasant  and  a  healthful  diversion  is 
created.  No  country  man  or  woman 
should  be  so  busv  but  what  time  can 
he  Riven  for  work  among  the  flowers. 
The  !>est  flower  gardens  one  sees 
usually  are  those  planted  and  cared  lor 
hy  women  who  have  much  \vorl<  to  do. 

A  beautiful  and  well-kept  yard  not 
only  Rives  pleasure  to  the  owners,  but 
bv  adding  beautv  and  charm  to  the 
community  becomes  nn  inspiration  to 
the  whole  neighborhood.  In  this  way 
the  standard  of  farm  fife  is  raised. 


.  TINE 
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Best  Time  to  Prune 

THERE  is  no  set  time  for  pruning 
fruit  trees.  -  When  they  are  dor- 
mant is  considered  bv  most  people  the 
best  ySenson.  Any  time  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  '\pril  1  "f»r  tr^es  that  shed 
their  l»nvps  Is  a  eood  time  to  prune, 
"vcept  in  verv  enrlv  season  when  April 
1   '«  rather  |ote  foe  this  work. 

Opp  who  lonT-nrMnes  intollurpntly. 
""Ii"  the  ""'I'm  w'th  lodgment  and 
foeoe-'^iit  riti  wo*-kf  m"ch  esrli»>r  and 
'n'or  th-n   one  who  practices  the  cut- 

In  f-'ot  if  is  much  better  to  prune 
too  la  to  thon  too  early,  because  any 
r-..i.r»t^.»  ,..;il  „0  n  tree  or  nlmt  to 
t^w  n^w.  wood.  » 

T  ohouM  not  bo  Afraid  to  nrurjP  trees 
'n  full  l-to-^om  «"d  have  r>o«>e  it  mnnv 
ti»vp.,  with  eyroi'cTit  reoit'ts.  when  T 
eonM  not  eet  to  tbo  work  eirllpr.  If  T 
liotoop-ed  to  the  sehnnl  of  h^avv  out  - 
•'of.hnok  nronarn  I  sh-Mi'd  hsvp  to 
'  "lit  rny  r>-"ninsr  to  a  mtich  shorter 
oon«on.  Tho  werp  short-D-nner 
H^o..„-t         (>.i«   bn»  he  should. 

Tbo  thinn!n"  out  svs'etn  (emoves 
'.w^Aio,  onti-elv.  In  most  onse«.  which 
''>o<j  i-ot  force  oon-  •M-ow-th  as  does 
nlt*t|n--hqeV.  Furthermore,  when  the 
brnnohos  are  removed  by  thinninc  the 
fytjl*  abo  is^th'noed. 

Oo  not  he  i)fr"id  of  pruning  Inte 
•n  •  the  vear.  if  yon  thin  well,  but  If 
vour  nrnner  is  nf  tbo  cot-hack  tv"e, 
t'oorf  him  away  from  early  or  late 
nooning. 

Ooro  1  poiipri  itnon  n  ladv  enrlv  in 
Vo<em'or  to  look  at  her  orchard.  I 
found  anricot  t-"es  which  had  been 
ornn"d  two  weoks  1>\'  a  r'n-id,  old-* 
i""-bioned  cut-hack  svstetn.  The  trees 
•''i  p  'dv  hnd  voting  shoots  on  the,  ter- 
minal branches,  four  to  six  inches 
long 

This  ladv  had  been  advised  bv  the 
prnner  that  earlv  pruning  was  desir- 
ah'e  and  that  orchard  1st  a  had  pruned 
apricots  in  August.  Sh"  saw  that  her 
trees  did  not  look  right  and  called  in 
a  specialist  to  find  out  what  was  the 
trouble. 

"Rot."  t*-<^o  owners  obiec*.  "bow  can 
we  tell  whether  or  not  a  pruner  is 
rel'able   and    knows   his  business?" 

Make    them    give    references.  Call 


the  latter  by  phone  and  learn  who 
they  are.  If  they  includv  the  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  farm  ad- 
visers or  chamber  of  commerce  offi- 
cials, you  are  safe  in  employing  the 
workmen. 

Visit  places  which  they  have  pi-uned 
and  see  what  class  of  work;  they  per- 
form. 

Many  "fly-by-night"  pruners  work 
cheaper  than  do  established  horticul- 
turists. Cheap  orchard  work,  however, 
seldom  pays  In  the  long  run. 

E.   S.  CALLOWAY. 


in  the  air  to  accommodate  a  tall 
tendant. 

This  little  house  may  be  cleaned  fr 

outside  by  using  a  hoe  and  a  lo 
handled  brush.  Likc-wisi  .  spraying  n 
be  thoroughly  done  through  the  fr 
dooiwuy.     This  door  should  be  m 


Small  Pullet  House 

TtHN  by  eight  feet  and  six  feet  high 
*    to  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  the  size 
of  this  little  poultry  house. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  roosting  quar- 
ters for  twenty-early  pullets  that  are 
hatched  in  plenty  of  time  for  winter 
laying. 

Pullets  that  are  well  bred  and  fed  for 
early  maturity  will  lay  well  all  winter 
when  every  one  wants  eggs,  and  prices 
are  always  satisfactory,  but  they  will 
not  lay  many  eggs  the  following 
summer. 

Hens  do  not  require  much  head  room. 
Most  poultry  houses  are  built  high  up 


double  to  hinge  at  the  sides  and  meet 
together  in  the  center^    One  door  only 
is  shown    to    avoid    complicating  the  | 

drawing. 

The  roosting  poles  are  made  remova- 
ble for  easy  cleaning.  A  good  plan  is- 
to  have  two  trestles  to  support  the  J 
roosts  at  the  ends.  The  poles  should 
have,  auger  holes  bored  part  way 
through  to  fit  over  iron  pins  driven 
into  the  trestles.  Some  poultrymen  set  ; 
the  pins  in  large  auger  holes  and  ki>ep 
oil  In  these  holes  to  discourage  lice  and 
mites.— HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 


That  Slow  Horse 

TpHEHB  la  an  endless  argument  among 
-1  farm  hands  about  doubletrees  and 
whether  the  slow  horse  or  the  fast  horse 
pulls  the  most. 

The  drawing    shows    what  happens 


four  feet  long.  When  the  doubletree  lies 
square  across  the  wagon  tongue  the  pull 
of  each  horse  is  the  same.  Hut  when 
,one  horse  gets  a  little  ahead  of  the 
oihei  the  fast  horse  lengthens  Its  lever- 
age and  the  slow  horse  gets  a  (shorter 
lever. 

The  drawing  is  made  to  scale  and  the 
measurements  as  given  are  practically 
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DOUBLETREE, 
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when  the  clevis  bolts  are  not  in  a 
straight!  line.  Some  farmers  like  the 
looks  of  a  doubletree  ironed  with  the 
front  and  rear  castings  as  shown.  These 
irons  are  quite  common  in  some  pans 
of  the  country. 

This  doubletree  is  six  inches  wide  and 
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correct.     At  the  angle  shown,  which  is 

22H  degrees,  the  fast  horse  has  a  lev- 
erage of  23  inches,  while  the  slow  hor^e 
has  only  17v,  :nehcs.  When  the  double- 
tiee  Is  straight  across,  then  each  horse 
ha---  a  leverage  of  Tl  inches. — HBRBBKT 
A.  SHEARER. 


Large  Southern  California  Fair  Awards 


rpHE  livestock  exhibits  at  the  Soulh- 
1  ern  California  Fair,  which  will  be 
held  at  Riverside  October  9  to  IS, 
have  been  increased  materially  by  the. 
timely  action  of  the  committee  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  I'pion  Stock  Yards  and  the 
Los  Angeles  banks  in  securing  a  very 
material  fund  to  be  used  as  special 
prizes  in  the  beef,  pork  and  mutton 
classes. 

A  very  persistent  effort  has  been 
made  by  these  Los  Angeles  interests  to 
spur  on  in  every  possible  way  pro- 
duction of  beef,  pork  and  mutton  in 
i  allfornla  and  to  bring  about  an  In- 
creased exhibit  of  the  most  popular 
breeds  of  livestock. 

At  least  thre>  fine 'herds  of  Here- 
fords  have  been  assured  for  the  River- 
side and  Pomona  shows.  Two  wonder- 
ful herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus  also  will 
be  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  very  strong 
showing  .of  Shorthorns.  Including  sev- 
eral herds  of  dairy  Shorthorns. 

GREAT  SHEEP  SHOW 

The  sheep  show  will  he  by  far  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  Southern  Oalifor- 
nia.  Sheep  breeders  have,  been  the 
most  prosperous  of  livestock  men  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years,  but 
they  are  not  resting  on  their  oars  as 
the  result  oi  this  season  of  prosper- 
ity, but  are  honestly  endeavoring  to 
establish  their  industry. 

A  very  material  increase  offered  by 
these  same  interests  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  swine  classes  will  assure  a  much 
better  show  than  was  anticipated.  The 
four  leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  will 
be  very  generously  represented  at  Riv- 
erside as  usual.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  California  Dairy  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 10.  and  a  large  showing  of  Guern- 
seys is  assured. 

The  exhibit  of  agricultural  products 
at  the  Southern  California  Fair  will 
depict   the   rapid  advance   in  agricul- 


ture and  horticulture  in  the  Soutl 
very  beautiful  ami  attractive  e> 
from  eight  or  ten  of  the  leading 
cultural  anil  horticultural  distrli 
the  Southern  counties  of  the  Stal 

A  new  and  very  attractive  feati 
th#  fair  this  fall  will  l»e  an  In 
lional  HitJEV  Show,  showing  In  g 
d.  tall  the  nondetful  ail  van  c-emer 
developt  -ent  of  the  date  indusi 
California  and  Arizona.  Every  v 
of  date  that  It  has  been  posgl 
produce  and  develop  In  this  « 
will  be  shown,  Including  a  cot 
exhibit  of  commercial  packs. 

This  show  will  be  housed  in  n  '. 
oriental  setting  rind  a  strong  su"g 
of  the  Old  World  will  be  mingle* 
the  atmosphere  of  our  own  dos 
an  attractive  display. 


Plan  Orchard  Heatingr 

F'VE  years  out  of  the  last  ton.  dam- 
aging frost  have  occurred  in  citrus 
districts     In     November.  Equipment 

sh'-uM   lo  o-. I  '   in  "  —    •-»  •  -  :ni-« 

of  having  it  in  the  orchard  In  time  to 
give  full  protection. 

For  crnwers  in  cold  districts.  ev*»n 
Ih'  fj'e  ^vh^f*.  »d 'O.T  :n-  o-  ur 

onlv  once  In  *  ilo  -.aile  there  Is  no  kind 
of  an  invc«frnent  which  puvs  higher 
dividends  than  adeouate  frosf  pro- 
tee' inn  Tlw  «v>st,of  oqi'inWMit  varies 
wi'h  the  rl-k  a..'  the  tvpo  instilled, 
l-.'t  good  "r,  i!  orT  ion  can  be  had  for 
»1M1  In  »S"0  oer  drr  •.  jnr'iiding  fuel 
for  thr«e  or  four  night"'  flrlnf, 

Pr'quet  heater?  nr»  sblisfaetory  for 
small  place?  nnd  should  be  Uisl  tiled 
at  the  rat-  of  one  himtirod  to  the  iierv. 
Two  or  Mi^"  tuns  of.  fuel  per  sere 
should  he  In  the  field  »t  all  times  Kor 
averace  district*  the  grower  will  need 
enough  oil  heater*  to  gi\e  him  at  least 
4011  gallons  per  acre  of  nil  In  heaters  In 
the  field.  Storage  capacity  should  be 
sufficient  for  11. ret  additional  heater 
fillings. — R.  W.  IKiDliSON. 
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Sacramento  Demands  Crown  for  Bartlett  Pear 
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HILE  the-  writer  la  not  dis- 
posed to  engender  Jealousy 
among  producers  of  Califor- 
nia's many  fruit  varieties,  it 
is  hard  to  dispute  the  claim 
of  pear  growers  that  the  Bart- 
lett is  "king"  of  all  our  de- 
ciduous fruits. 
Thin  distinction  Is  not  due  to 
an  excess  of  tonnage,  but  to  its  superior 
quality  and  flavor  and  the  many  ways 
in  which  pears  may  be  prepared  for 
consumption.  (The  California  Pear 
Growers'  Association,  San  Francisco,  is 
enlightening' the  housewives  upon  these 
points.) 

The  Bartlett  pear  Is  adaptable  to  cer- 
tain localities  and  its  commercial  suc- 
cess in  any  one  of  them  is  gained  largely 
through  compatibility  of  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  A  condition  thus 
arises  demanding  careful  consideration 
by  those  who  contemplate  the  planting 
of  pears. 

The  delta  district  of  the  Sacramento 
River  is  considered  the  "home"  of  the 
Bartlett.  It  is  readily  accessible  to  rail 
and  water  transportation,  and  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
the  growing  of  this  "King"  of  fruits  a 
permanent  and  paying  industry,  despite 
the  necessity  for  blight  control.  The 
climate  insures  not  only  a  large  crop  of 
quality  fruit,  but  also  vigor  in  the  trees. 

The  deep,  loamy  soil,  rich  in  nutri- 


'Nile  of  America 
Title, 


Disputes  Claim  of  Apple  to 
'King  of  Fruits" 


PROBABLY  no  concentrated  fruit  district  anywhere 
in  the  world  enjoys  such  great  and  consistent 
prosperity  as  the  pear-producing  section  "down 
river"  from  Sacramento.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the 
established  orchards  of  this  rich  bottom  land  are  not 
for  sale  at  any  price.  "There's  a  reason" — as  Mr.  Kill- 
ingsworth's  article  shows.  — The  Editor. 


By  W.  S.  KILLINGSWORTH 


tlous  plant  food,  and  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, explains  why  there  is  such  a  re- 
markable tonnage  per  acre. 

MINERS  CAUSED  FLOODS 

In  early  days  placer  mining  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras  caused  the  wash- 
ing down  of  millions  of  cubic  yards  of 
"sllckin's,"  to  be  deposited  in  the  bed 
of  the  Sacramento  River.  As  a  result, 
the  flood  waters  during  the  winter  and 
spring  were  beyond  control,  and  damage 
to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 


lars befell  those  prolific  Bartlett  pear 
orchards.  ' 

To  combat  this  menace  the  growers, 
in  a  primitive  way,  began  the  construc- 
tion of  levees — but  to  little  avail;  each 
year  saw  them  succumb  to  the  uncon- 
trollable torrents.  This  destructive 
agency,  however,  has  been  harnessed 
and  now  such  damage  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Weirs  and  levees  Insure  the  Bart- 
lett pear  orchards  protection  for  all 
time. 

While  the  growers  were  the  first  to 


lustry  Is  not  at  the  present  time  threat- 
ened by  any  perceptible  pitfalls,  it 
would  be  well,  at  all  times,  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  marketing  future  in- 
creased production,  and  to  that  end  co- 
operative marketing  of  both  shipping 
and  canning  pears  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration. 

It  is  predicted  by  those  most  vitally 
Interested  in  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  Bartlett  pears  that  during  the 
next  five  years,  due  to  Increased  acre- 
age planted  during  the  past  ten  years, 
there  will  be  an  annual  increase  of  about 
2  per  cent,  or  20,000  tons;  therefore,  the 
point  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  producers  must  be  Increasing  con- 
sumption. This,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
accomplished'  by  making  consumption 
last  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and 
this  in  turn  can  be  accomplished  by 
systematic  advertising  of  the  Bartlett 
pear,  in  the  fresh,  canned  and  dry 
state. 

Less  than  one  2-pound  can  per  fam- 
ily per  year  is  consumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Now,  if  that  can  be  in- 
creased to  two  2- pound  cans  per  family 
per  year,  the  canners  of  California  will 
require  70,000  tons  a  year  as  against 
35,000  tons  in  1922. 

To  the  uninformed,  it  might  seem  that 
the  pioneers  of  the  Bartlett  pear  indus- 
try along  the  Sacramento  River  long 
since  had  "crossed  the  bar,"  but  not  so! 
A  few  yet  remain  who  are  enjoying  the 
wealth  produced  by  these  orchards 
whose  value  can  best  be  estimated  by 
their  excessively  large  tonnage.  Among 
the  surviving  settlers  who  witnessed  the 
building  of  the  first  levees  is  Mrs.  Sol 
Runyon,  known  as  the.  "Bartlett  Pear 
Queen."  Her  version  of  the  first  levee 
building  is  an  interesting  story. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
protection  against  the  flood  waters,  the 
earth  was  transported  by  Chinamen  In 
small  wheel  barrows.  There  is  now  a 
30-foot  levee  in  front  of  her  palatial 
residence  on  which  the  State  highway 
recently  was  constructed. 

Dennis  Leary,  George  McCollough,  A. . 
T.  J.  Reynolds,  George  Green,  and  a  few 


Insert  above  — Mrs. 
Solomon  Runyon, 
the  "pear  queen"  of 
California,  who  has 
under  cultivation  on 
the  Sacramento 
River  delta  lands 
more  than  1000  acres 

of  Bartletts. 
The  orchard  of  E.  A. 
Gammon  is  shown. 
Mr.  Gammon  neither 
prune  8  nor  culti- 
vates, but  his  ranch 
is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  Delta. 


begin  this  gigantic  undertaking,  finan- 
cial assistance  finally  was  rendered  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  in- 
volving in  the  year  ending  1922  the 
fabulous  sum  of  $28,600,000.  Now,  where 
is  the  individual  that  would  register  a 
complaint  when  it  1b  known  that  in  1922 
there  was  hauled  by  the  Sacramento 
River  Transportation  Companies — not 
including  a  v8at  tonnage  hauled  by  the 
railroads — 1,711,573  tons  of  orchard,  and 
farm  products  valued  at  $95,663,000, 
placing  the  Sacramento  River  fourth  in 
point  of  commercial  Importance  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1922,  California  produced  the  big- 
gest crop  of  Bartlett  pears  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  amounting'  to  125,000 
tons,  60  percent  of  which  were  grown  in 
the  delta  region  of  the  Sacramento 
River.  Of  this  production  there  were 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  5421  car- 
loads of  fresh  Bartlett  pears.  The  can- 
neries purchased  35,000  tons,  and  there 
were  5000  tons  of  dried  Bartletts.  The 
total  production  of  all  varieties  of  pears 
in  the  United  States  in  1922  was  250.000 
tons,  being  but  125,000  tons  more  than 
California  Bartlett  pear  crop  alone, 
which  is  cited  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  Bartlett  is  really  the  "King"  of 
California  deciduous  fruits. 

While  the  California  Bartlett  pear  to- 


others can  tell  interesting  stories  of  the 
early  day  hardships  when  the  spring 
floods  ran  riot,  before  the  time  of  the 
monster,  clam-shell  dredgers.  In  those 
days  the  unclaimed  land  was  worth  but 
little,  and  the  pioneer  settler  wanted 
but  little.  While  for  a  time  revenues 
were  small.  Oriental  labor  was  in 
abundance,  and  the  Chinamen  worked 
long  hours  and  at  a  minimum  wage  of 
90  cents  per  day,  boarding  themselves. 

To  appreciate  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  within  com- 
paratively recent  years,  one  has  but  to 
travel  the  burnished  highway,  atop  the 
20  to  40-foot  levees,  from  Sacramento  to 
Rio  Vista,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Mam- 
moth packing  houses  and  canneries  line 
the  river  banks  on  both  sides,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  wealth  produced,  there 
are  to  be  seen  scores  of  magnificent 
homes,  the  cost  of  some  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Well  may  it  be  said  that  the  Sacra- 
mento River  Bartlett  pear  growers  are 
"rolling"'  in  wealth,  and  when  they  are 
approached  on  the  subject  of  disposing 
of  any  portion  of  their  land,  whether  in 
bearing  or  simply  lying  idle,  the  would- 
be  purchaser  Is  met  with  the  laconic 
reply:  "What  would  I  do  with  the 
money?"  Sales  of  this  land  are  rare, 
indeed!  • 


c Where  Evei*y  JPr 


"The  cell  of  the  open  road"  brought  the  Camera 
man  to  this  attractive  scene,  an  orchard  district 
where  homeowners  have  co-operated  with  na- 
ture to  the  fullest  extent. 


Picking  apples  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of 
Oregon,  which  Californians  affectionately  in- 
clude when  they  speak  of  the  great  Empire  of 
the  "Pacific  West." 


Giant  eucalyptus  tine  this  California  roadway.  How  n 
roads  are  being  planted  with  a  view  to  future  adt 
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Cows,  Walnuts  Diversify  Great  Vineyards 


Guasti  Company  No  Longer  Carries  All 
Eggs  in  One  Basket 
By  GEORGE  P.  VVELDON 


Pomologist,  Cha/fey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture. 

Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Contributing 


C  ARC  ELY  outside  of  the  city 
limits  of  Ontario  as  one  Jour- 
neys east  on  the  Colton  boule- 
vard, a  huge  vineyard  prop- 
erty to  the  north  and  east 
occupies  practically  the  en- 
tice landscape.  The  travel- 
er's attention  is  attracted  by 
a  large  sign,  "Italian  Vine- 
yard Company;  5000  Acres." 

The  Iowa  or  Illinois  farmer,  as  he 
drives  by  in  his  automobile  which  has 
borne  him  to  California,  is  impressed 
with  the  bigness  of  the  proposition.  In 
comparison  to  his  160-acre  farm,  it  as- 
sumes giant  proportions  and  he  won- 
ders how  any  one  could  have  the  nerve 
to  farm  so  large  a  tract. 

The  visitor  cannot  help  being  im- 
pressed by  the  evidence  of  care  on 
every  hand,  for  the  property  is  always 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  It  is  not  the 
care  of  the  vineyard,  however,  that  the 
writer  wishes  to  emphasize  in  this 
article,  but  certain  other  activities  that 
have  grown  out  of  an  effort  to  make 
the  place  still  more  attractive  and 
profitable  than  if  vines  only  consti- 
tuted the  source  of  income. 


vineyard  where  they  have  been  planted. 
In  order  that  the  trees  may  do  their 
best,  the  grapevines  will  have  to  be.  re- 
moved. 

In  any  program  of  diversified  farming, 
livestock  plays  an  important  part.  As 
our  agricultural  industry  becomes  older, 
the  need  for  fertilizers  grows  more  and 
more  apparent.  Many  a  farmer  Is  in- 
duced to  invest  in  livestock  because  of 
the  value  of  the  resultant  manure. 
Many  tons  of  organic  manures  have 
been  used  on  the  trees  and  vines  of  the 
Italian  Vineyard  Company  in  recent 
years,  and  the  supply  of  this  valuable 
material  from  the  ranch  stock  Is  an 
important  consideration  when  the 
profitableness  of  the  herd  is  taken  into 
account. 

Persons  who  have  visited  the  State 
Flair  and  other  California  fairs  in  re- 
cent years  have  become  acquainted  with 
Guasti  dairy  cows  and  hogs.  Animals 
that  any  lover  of  good  stock  would  pride 
himself  on  owning  have  been  on  exhi- 
bition at  many  of  our  best  fairs  and 
have  carried  off  their  full  share  of 
premiums. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


Four-year-old  walnut  trees,  planted  for  fear 
of  prohibition  in    a    500-acre  vineyard. 

Present   indications  are 
that  the  nuts  will  pay 
better  than  grapes. 


Violet  Festline,  porcine  queen  of  the  Ital-  T 
ian  Vineyard  Company  and  many  times 
grand    champion. — Photo    by  Blackmore 


Like  all  other  people  who  were  grow- 
ing wine  grapes,  the  Guastis  (father 
and  son)  of  the  Italian  Vineyard  Com- 
pany experienced  considerable,  uneasi- 
ness with  the  coming  of  prohibition. 
Little  did  anyone  who  was  growing 
grapes  then  think  that  unheard  of  high 
prices  were  soon  to  be  received  for  the 
fruit. 

WALNUT  TREES  INTERPLANTED 

Perhaps  this  uneasiness  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  com- 
pany to  lnterplant  with  walnuts  a  part 
of  their  vineyard.  At  any  rate  today 
there  are  500  acres  of  vines  which  have 
growing  among  them  some  very  fine 
walnut  trees  of  the  Eureka  and  Placen- 
tla  varieties. 

These  trees  were  planted  54  feet  apart, 
five  vines  being  removed  for  each  tree, 
as  follows:  One  where  the  tree  was  to  be 
planted  two  adjacent  vines  in  the  same 
row,  and  one  vine  from  each  of  the  ad- 
Joining  rows.  Since  the  vines  were 
planted  9  feet  apart,  every  sixth  row 
Is  planted  with  walnuts. 

Despite  the  difficulty  usually  en- 
countered in  getting  trees  to  grow  in  a 
vineyard,  the  Guasti  trees  have  done 
well,  and  at  the  present  age  of  four 
years  are  capable  of  bearing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  nuts.  This  planting 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest  walnut 
orchards  in  California  and  represents 
practically  a  new  industry  in  the  part 
of  San  Bernardino  County  where  it  is 
located. 

FERTILIZATION  FORCES  GROWTH 

The  trees  have  been  fertilized  to  force 
satisfactory  growth,  proving  that  even 
in  a  vineyard  It  is  possible  to  get  trees 
started  and  later  to  secure  good  growth 
by  means  of  fertilization.  The  present 
showing  of  walnut  trees  indicates  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the 
walnuts  will  furnish  the  principal  In- 
come from  that  portion  of  the  present 


Caroline  E.  Lang  don  of 
Hollow  Hill,  one  of  the 
Guasti  purebred  dairy 
cows,  a  beautiful 
Guernsey.  —  Photo  by 
Blackmore. 


The  Guasti  livestock  superintendent, 
Alex  M.  Wilson,  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pride  In  the  fine  herd  of  dairy  cows 
which  is  entrusted  to  h's  care,  also  the 
Berkshire  hogs  which  have  won  for  the 
company  an  enviable  reputation  among 
lovers  of  fine,  stock.  Very  few  four- 
year-old  animals  have  a  record  of  be- 
ing eleven  times  grand  champion,  but 
one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pet  Berkshire  sows 
has  brought  home  the  G.  C.  ribbon  that 
many  times.  Her  owners  and  caretaker 
naturally  swell  with  pride  when  they 
relate  her  accomplishments. 

Hogs  of  the    (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Preparing  the  School  Lunch — Important  Factor 

Dietetic  Authority  Gives  Valuable  Advice  Regarding  Noonday  Feeding  of 

Most  Important  Farm  Product — the  Child 


JHERE  are  yet  many  schools 
which  have  not  established 
the  system  of  providing  the 
children  with  warm  lunches 
at  the.  noon  hour.  Very  few 
schools  in  rural  districts  or 
small  towns  have  done  this. 
It  is.  therefore,  necessary  for 
a  large  percentage  of  chil- 
dren to  take  cold  lunches  with  them  to 
■chool,  because,  they  live  too  far  away 
to  go  home  at  noon  to  lunch. 

Every  mother  who  values  the  health 
of  her  children  should  feel  her  respon- 
sibility in  providing  wholes'. me  and  ap- 
pclizing  food  for  them  at  all  times.  An 
active  growing  school  child  requires 
more  food  in  proportion  to  his  size  than 
di  |.v  his  father  or  mother.  He  must 
have  foods  that  are  easily  digested  and 
that  will  furnish  the  materials  needed 
for  th.'  necessary  growth  of  bone,  mus- 
cle, nerve  and  other  tissues  of  his  body. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  10  to  35 
per  cent  of  the  school  children  in  the 
United  States  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
A  well  nourished  body  is  essential  to 
the  best  mind  and  the  degree  of  a  child's 
mental  alertness  Is  largely  determined 
by  what  he  eats.  It  has  been  definitely 
proved  th.it  when  sufficient  food  is  pro- 
vided there*  are  fewer  cases  of  absences 
from  school  and  pupils  give  more  at- 
tention to  their  school  work. 

Dr.  Wiley  says:  "One  cannot  be  moral 
if  one  Is  hungry."  If  that  be  true,  proper 
food  makes  the  discipline  of  the  school- 
room easier. 

• 

EFFECTS  OK  POOR  LUNCHES 

A  well  nourished  body  Is  more  resist- 
ant to  disease.  It  is  the  poorly-fed 
child  who  first  succumbs  to  colds  and 
contagious  diseases.  Poor  complexions, 
bad  blood  and  much  of  the  ill  health  of 
later  years  have  been  traced  to  habits 
attained  in  early  school  years  through 
eating  hurriedly  ill  prepared  lunches. 

As  children  nnist  leave  home  early  in 
the  morning  to  reach  school  at  9  o'clock, 
the  wise  mother  plans  and  prepares  the 
greater  part  of  their  lunch  the  day  be- 
fore. Unless  some  thought  is  given  to 
the  preparation  of  lunches  they  will 
t  lack  variety.  Nothing  is  more  jading  to 
the  appetite  than  monotony — the  same 
things  to  eat  day  after  day. 

If  nothing  but  white  bread  is  used,  if 
cakes  are  always  made  from  the  same 
recipe,  and  If  the  sandwich  filling  is  al- 
ways the  same,  the  child  will  not  enjoy 
his  lunch  as  he  would  If  a  variety  of 
food  is  provided.  Too  often  lunches  are 
made  up  of  any  leftovers  which  happen 
to  be  on  hand  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
To  add  variety  to  a  lunch,  the  sandwich 
filling  may  be  prepared  in  unusual  com- 
binations and  custards  and  puddings  re- 
place the-too-frequent  pie. 

A  surprise  now  and  then,  as  salted  or 
cracked  nuts,  a  few  pieces  of  homemade 
candy  or  a  bunch  of  raisins,  will  add  va- 
riety to  the  lunch  ajid  delight  the  child. 
Thdse  who  live  far  from  the  markets 
should  keep  groceries  on  hand  that  can 
be  used  In  the  preparation  of  school 
lunches. 

CHOOSING  THE  LUNCH  BOX 

The  choice  of  a  proper  lunch  recep- 
tacle is  of  Importance.    Leather  boxes 


By  ANNE  McCORMlCK 

Honie  Demonstration  Agent,  Santa  Cruz  County 


are  not  good,  as  food  absorbs  the.  odor 
of  leather  and  it  Is  impracticable  to 
wash  the  leather  lunch  box.  A  tin  pail 
can  be  scalded  and  may  be  used,  if  it  is 
perforated  for  ventilation.  The  best 
lunch  box  is  an  enameled  or  tin  dinner 
pail.  A  tin  tobacco  box  makes  a  fairly 
good  lunch  box.  - 

It  is  important  to  air  and  scald  the 
pail  each  day.  Paper  napkins,  wax  pi- 
per for  wrapping  the  dll'fi  rent  foods 
and  a  small  jar  or  jelly  glass  having  a 
tight  fitting  lid  should  be  provided.  If 
a  special  place  is  set  apart  in  a  drawer 
for  these,  articles  the  work  of  putting 
up  lunch  will  be  much  reduced. 

Often  unattractive  or  caieless  packing 
spoils  an  otherwise  good  lunch.  Sand- 
wiches are  not  appetizing  when  mingled 
with  juicy  pie  or  stacked  under  heavy 
fruit.  Foods  for  the  lunch  box  should 
be  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
will  be  eaten:  The  oke,  salad  or  fruit 
in  the  bottom  and  the  sandwiches  on 
to)',  as  the  latter  will  be  e  t  n  first. 

Wax  or  paraffine  paper  should  be 
used  for  wrapping  the  different  food*. 
These  papers  not  only  keep  th  •  food 
moist,  but  also  prevent  it  from  absorb- 
ing the  odors  that  permeate  a  lunch  box. 
Wax  paper  may  be  purchased  by  the 
•roll  and  is  not  exp>  nsive,  but  in  its  plac  e 
one  may  use  the  wax  paper  corning  in 
cracker  boxes  and  around  certain  gro- 
ceries. 

EAT  LUNCHES  INDOORS 

A  fresh  naj  kin  should  go  into  every 
lunch  box.  These  napkins  may  be  paper 
or  may  be  made  out  of  toweling  or  other 
easily  washed  cloth.  The  introduction 
of  napkins  has  been  found  to  reduce  the 
work  of  laundering  of  aprons  and  shirt 
sleeves. 

Children  seldom  take  time  enough  to 


eat  properly  if  the  lunch  is  eaten  out- 
side on  'he  playground.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  require  the  children  to  remain 
seated  for  a  period  of  15  or  20  minutes, 
in  order  to  afford  tjme  properly  to  eat 
lunch. 

Each  child  sh  »uld  remain  in  his  own 
seat  and  spread  his  lunch  out  in  front 
of  him  on  a  clean  paper  or  naT>kin 
I  laced  on  the  desk.  It  is  much  easier 
for  children  to  handle  milk  or  other 
linn  Id  foods  if  seated  at  the  school  desk. 

This  plan  would  cause  both  the  moth- 
ers and  children  to  take  more  pride  in 
the  prep  ration  of  the  lunch;  it  would 
encourage  cl  an  hands  and  better  mas- 
tication of  food  and  would  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  teac  her  to  observe  the 
character  of  lunches  being  brought  from 
home  aAd  to  teach  good  food  habits. 

PEST  KINDS  OK  KOODS 

Growing  school  children  need  care- 
fully selected  food.  The  lunch  box 
should  not  be  filled  with  a  quantity  of 
bulky,  coarse  foods.  It  is  quality  that 
counts  ret  her  th:m  quantity.  Food  for 
luin  hes  should  be  nutritious,  so  that  a 
small  amount  will  supply  all  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  a  well  balanced  light 
meal. 

The  season  of  the  year  should  be  con- 
sidered in  putting  up  a  lunch.  In  the 
wintry,  cold  days  more  heavy  food  is 
required.  Wh-n  the  warm,  sunny  clays 
of  spring  come,  lighter  and  daintier 
foods  should  be  sent  to  school. 

A  well  prepared  lunch  should  consist  of 
sandwiches  made  of  bread  and  meat,  or 
a  meat  substitute;  a  vegetable,  if  pos- 
sible, such  as  ce'ery,  lettuce  or  radishes, 
to  eat  with  bread  and  butter;  a  dessert, 
such  as  custard,  cooked  fruit  or  pud- 
ding— bread,  rice  or  tapioca.  Cake  and 
cookies  may  accompany    or    take  the 


Students  at  tvork  in  an  orchard  which  they  are  judging  according  to 
the  score  card  reproduced  below. 


place  of  a  dessert.  Fresh  fruit  should 
always  be  used  in  season. 

The  bread  for  sandwiches  should  bo 
cut  thin,  and  the  filling  be  moist  and 
generous.  The  mother  should  know  how 
to  make,  different  breads,  such  as  nut, 
raisin,  grab:  m  and  Boston  brown  bread 
in  order  to  give  variety  to  the  lunch. 

Biscuits  are  not  good  ancl  should  not 
be  put  in  a  lunch  box,  especially  while 
warm.  Dry  bread  cut  in  thick  slices  and 
put  together  with  cold  meat  does  not 
tempt  the  appetite.  Sometimes  it  is 
well  to  put  the  meat  through  a  food 
chopper  and  moisten  it  wiih  cream  or 
gravy.  Thin  slices  of  meat  cut  across 
the  grain  may  be  used.  Fish  may  be 
heated  and  then  seasoned  with  cream 
and  used  as  a  sandwic  h  filling. 

GOOD  FOOD  SUGGESTIONS 

Substitutes  for  meat  may  be  prepared 
with  little  trouble.  Cottage  or  creamed 
cheese  occasionally  may  be  used  for 
sandwiches.  Peanut  butter  is  especially 
good  with  whole,  wheat  bread  and  is 
liked  by  nearly  all  children.  Many 
mothers  make  their  own  peanut  butter, 
as  the  process  is  a  simple  one.  Stewed 
prunes,  dates  or  raisins  chopped  to- 
gether with  a  few  nuts,  make  delicious 
sandwich  filling. 

Eggs  may  be  prepared  in  different 
ways  for  sandwiches.  A  good  way  is  to 
cook  eggs  slowly  for  20  minutes,  press 
through  a  sieve  and  season  with  salt 
and  butter.  Stuffed  eggs,  if  wrapped 
attractively  in  paraffin  paper  are  en- 
joyed by  children.  Steamed  brown 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches  are  excel- 
lent, for  a  change.  Jelly,  jam  and  honey 
sandwiches  are  also  eaten  with  relish 
by  many  children. 

For  dessert,  sponge  cake,  gingerbread 
or  cookies  are  good  substitutes  for  the 
richer  e/akes.  If  children  do  not  have 
apples  or  other  fresh  fruits  that  they 
may  eat  at  recess,  cookies  or  crackers 
may  be  placed  in  the  lunch  box  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a 
pint  of  milk  to  school  to  be  drunk  at 
recess,  if  the  child  feels  the  need  of  a 
mid-morning  lunch. 

USE  LEFTOVER  FOOD 

Instead  of  making  a  dessert  especially 
for  the  school  lunch,  some  of  the  des- 
sert of  the  evening  meal  of  the  night 
before  may  be  used.  Custards,  fruit 
salads,  rice  or  bread  pudding,  cooked 
fruits  or  gelatine  dishes  may  be  sent  in 
the  lunch.  A  jelly  glass  with  a  lid  can 
be  used  for  these  moist  foods. 

Milk  is  the  ideal  food  for  c  hildren  and 
there  should  be  a  screw  top  bottle  in 
which  to  carry  it.  Anemic  or  nervous 
children  should  •  he  provided  with  a 
thermos  "hot-cold"  bottle  in  which  t<» 
carry  hot  soups.  The.  latter  would  act 
as  a  stimulant  or  appetizer,  in  case  the 
cold  lunch  did  not  create  an  appetite. 

Thermos  bottles  can  be  purchased  for 
50  cents  and  are  cheaper  and  more  ef- 
fective than  medicine  bottles* and  doctor 
bills.  Hot  cream  soups,  such  as  celery 
or  split  pea,  are  nourishing  and  well 
suited  for  school  lunches.  The  day  now 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  every  rural 
school  will  provide  at  the  noon  hour  a 
hot  soup  to  supplement  the  cold  lunch 
from  home. 


Growers  As  Well  As  Students  Profit  By  Orchard  Judging 


By  W.  P.  DURUZ 

THrAsion  of  Pomology,  University  of 
California 

ORCHARD  judging  trains  horticul- 
tural students  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  methods  used  to 
grow  the  greatest  quantity  of 
high  quality  fruit,  and  this  is  of  far 
more  concern  to  the  average  orchardist 
than  is  the  knowledge  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  perfect  specimen  or  a  uniform 
box. 

The  first  question  a  fruit  grower  must 
answer  Is.  "How  can  I  grow  an  abund- 
ance of  perfect  specimens'.'"  Practice 
In  orchard  Judging  will  aid  finding  the 
■olution  to, this  problem. 

The  Pomology  Division  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  responsible  for 
demonstrating  the  practicability  and 
value  of  orchard  judging.  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard  and 
Worked  out  by  members  of  the  staff  and 
students  In  Pomology  during  the  past 
year.  It  now  occupies  a  permanent 
place  In  the  training  of  our  students. 

Th*  primary  object  of  orchard  judg- 


ing is  to  know  the  essentials  of  a  good 
orchard.  It  is  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  and  practices  taught 
by  lectures  ancl  laboratory  work. 

The  relative  importance  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, location,  pruning,  spraying.  Irri- 
gation, pollination  and  thinning  is 
brought  out  and  emphasized  in  the  field 
work. 

ORCHARD  JUDGING  SCORE  CARD 

Points 

I.  location,  site  and  soil   1  50 

A.  Ix>cation    15 

1.  Climate,   temperature,  rain- 

fall, sunshine,  frosts,  fog, 
limit*  of  growing:  sea- 
son, etc.,  '      •  , 

2.  Transportation  fact  lities — 

roads,  rail  ancl  water. 

3.  Area  devoted  to  fruit  grow- 

ing in  locality. 

4.  Desirability  of  the  place  for 

a  home. 

B.  Site    15 

1.  Aspect  or  slope. 

a.  With  reference  to  sun. 
1.  Ripening    and  color- 
ing of  fruits. 


2.  Frost  injury  on  east- 
ern slopes. 

3.  Sunscalcl. 

b.  With  reference  to  winds. 
1.  Does    land    slope  to- 
wards prevailing 

winds? 

c.  With  reference  to  appli- 
cation of  irrigation  water. 
1.  Can  /  water    be  effi- 
ciently and  cheaply  ap- 
plied? 

.  Atmospheric  drainage. 

a.  Will  cold  air  drain  off? 

Is   there   slope  enough? 

b.  Does  cold  air  come  down 

from  slopes  above:  is 
orchard  set  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  slope? 

c.  Is  there  any  obstruction 
at  the  bottom  of  the  or- 
chard   to   hold    cold  air? 

.  Windbreaks. 

a.  Nearby   or  distant? 

b.  Character  of  wind- 
breaks. . 

c.  Position  of  windbreak 
for  effectiveness  against 
prevaV*g  winds. 


29 


C.  Soil  

1.  Surface  soil. 

a.  Ease  of  working. 

b.  Sour  or  alkali. 

c.  Humus. 

d.  Depth. 

e.  Plowsole   or  hardpan. 

2.  Subsoil. 

a.  Ease     of     pent t  ration  by 

roots. 

b.  Depth. 

3.  Water  drainage. 

a.  Surface  drainage. 

1.  Good?    Does  water 

stand? 

2.  Too  much? 

a.  Washing,  loss  of  soil 
and  fertility. 

b.  Loss  of  water. 

b.  Sub-drainage. 

1.  Enough?    Is  soil  soggy? 

2.  Too  much?    Is  soil  too 

dry? 

3.  Seepage  water  in  irrigat- 

ed sections, 
a  Eub-irrigation. 
1.  Present? 

II.  Condition  of  trees    IS 

(Goutinued  on  Page  VJ 
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NURSERY    RENDERS    CONSTRUCTIVE  SER- 
VICE. 

A  tribute  to  Luther  Burbank  and  a  truly  con- 
structive plan  which  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  Slate  are  included  in  a  folder  re  ently  pub- 
lished by  the  Kirkman  Nurseries.  Fresno. 

"The  remarkab.e  work  of  Luther  Burbank  in 
creatine  such  plum  varieties  as  Be  tuty.  Formosa. 
Gaviota.  Climax.  Santa  Rosa.  Burbank.  Duarte, 
Wickson  and  Sugar,  besides  numerous  others,  has 
given  California  the  leading  place  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  fruit."  the  nursery  company  points  out. 

"But."  the  author  continues  "It  has  always  been 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  new  varieties  tested  out 
in  all  important  fruit  regions  of  the  State  and  until 
that  is  done    t  :  sible  to  know  accurately 

the  value  of  any  variety. 

"We  have  therefore  decided  to  inaugurate  a  new 
policy  for  testing  out  fruits  and  recompensing  fruit 
breeders.     Fa  h  e  propo  e  :onuing  out  a 

few  of  the  seeminfrly  most  promising  new  variet  es 
to  growers  in  e  ■  h  rvii  t  section  of  th  •  Sta'e  el-'  is, 
and  asking  that  they  report  hack  to  us  on  their 
performance."  The  Ktrkrnai)  Interests  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  practical  and  valuable 
plan. 


GREAT  SERVICE  OF  PLANT  PROPAGATORS 
The  great  service  rendered  by  those  who 
labor  patiently  to  improve  our  fruit  varieties  is 
not  generally  appreciated.  Tribute  is  paid  by  the 
writer  mentioned  above  not  -only  to  Burbank.  but 
also  to  Hatch  of  Suisun.  who  originated  our  four 
leading  almond  varieties;  to  Millard  Sharpe  of 
Va.aville.    wli  •  •     ->o>  e:,-le  '  a    ■  '•cky 

Smith  plum;  to  Albert  Etter.  the  Humboldt  County 
wizard,  whose  apples  were  the  subject  of  a  recent 
article  in  this  publication  by  Professor  Weldon;  to - 
Leonard  Coates.  whose  1418  prune  has  made  so 
favorable  an  impression:  to  others  who  have  dis- 
covered chance  seedlings,  and  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  University  of  California, 
who  are.  experimenting  constantly  with  ne.v  .va- 
rieties and  types. 

This  year  the  Kirkman  Nurseries  will  send  one 
June  budded  tree  of  each  of  10  varieties  to  any 
fruit  grower  for  testing  purposes,  as  long  as  a 
limited  supply  lasts  It  is  proposed  to  pay  a  small 
royalty  to  each  originator  for  ali  buds  that  may  be 
used  in  the  future  during  his  lifetime. 
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ANY     LEADING     VARIETIES  ORIGINATED 
HERE 

Few  growers  realize  the  commercial  importance 
of  fruit  varieties  which  have  been  developed  in  this 
State.  We  are  reminded  by  the  same  informant 
that  "All  our  leading  c'ing  pea  hes:  Tuscan, 
Peake.  Paloro,  Libbee.  Sellers.  Sims  and  Phillips 
were  selections  from  chance  seedlings  appearing  in 
California  orchards.  The  Lovell  and  Muir,  too.  are 
natives  and  have  displaced  most  other  drying 
varieties." 

Eive  of  the  leading  varieties  of  cherries,  we  are 
informed,  originated  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  These 
are  the  Bing.  Lambert.  Republican.  Chapman  and 
Burbank.  » 


BURBANK'S  WONDERFUL  NEW  PLUMS 
Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  Luther 
Burbank's    '"El    Dorado"    plum    and  "Conquest" 
prune,  which  will  be  planted  experimentally  in  dif- 
ferent fruit  growing  sections  this  year: 

EL  DORADO — Described  by  Mr.  Burbank  as  fol- 
lows: "A  black  plum  which  the  East  has  been  call- 
ing for,  of  very  large  .  size  and  uni<iu  ■  tomato 
shape;  a  never  failing  producer  of  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  trees  are 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  fruit  so  covered  with 
large  leaves  that  birds  do  not  trouble  them.  The 
fruit  is  the  best  keeper  of  all  known  plums  as  far 
as  I  know,  and  is  of  most  excellent  quality  with  a 
small  pit.  I  know  of  no  fault  of  tree  or  fruit.  It 
was  made  to  order  from  a  number  of  fruit 
shippers.    Not  excelled  except  by  Santa  Rosa." 

CONQUEST  PRUNE — (Stoneless).  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  description:  "Fruit  exactly  like  the  French 
but  a  little  larger  and  in  any  series  of  ten  years 
will  bear  at  least  double  what  the  French  prune 
does.  Meantime  the  tree  grows  much  more  rapidly 
and  is  more  vigorous  and  productive,  and  in  every 
way  more  desirable.  Ripens  with  the  French,  very 
firm  and  sweet.  It  has  two  faults;  one  is  that  the 
fruit  of  course  shrinks  more  than  the  common 
prune,  not  having  a  stone;  the  other  Is  that  it 
sometimes  has  a  little  piece  of  stone  in  the  fruit. 

In  an  article  written  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
Burbank  described  this  "pltless  prune."  He  has 
prepared  for  early  publication  exclusively  In  this 
magazine  another  article  on  prunes,  in  which  he 
relates  his  experiments  begun  in  1885  and  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.  Watch  for  this  in- 
tensely Interesting  "story"  from  the  pen  of  the 
master  plant  breeder,  in  an  early  issue  of 
ORCHARD  and  Farm.  Luther  Burbank  writes  for 
no  other  farm  journal. 
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New  Wheat  Selling  Plan 

LITTLE  LAKE  Riverside  County)  Farm  Bureau 
•  enter  members  ha_ye  purchased  27  tons  of 
wheat  at  $34  a  ton— $1  a  bushel— and  will  offer  the 
grain  for  sale  at  the  Southern  California  Fair  at 
Riverside  in  October.  A  market  tent  will  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  wheat  producers 
and  dealers. 

Rest  Periods  for  Pastures 

ACTING  upon  the  advice  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, owners  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  ranch  in 
Marin  County,  last  summer  removed  all  their  stock 
from  a  large  pasture  and  permitted  the  grass  to  go 
to  seed.  The  plants  had  a  chance  to  recuperate 
from  long-continued  cropping  and  the  bare  spots 
were  reseed'd.  The  mature  grass  ws  later  pas- 
tuied  off.  All  rasto.es  should  be  given  a  similar 
'rest  period  each  se  iscn.  according  to  M.  B.  Boisse- 
vuin.  farm  adviser.— K.  R. 

Advertising  California  Fruit 

GET'I  1NG  local  newspapers  to  conduct  orange 
recipe  contests,  giving  boxes  of  oranges  as 
prices  to  housewives,  is  a  plan  used  to  promote,  the 
sile  of  California  oranges.  Such  a  contest  was  re- 
cently held  by  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  He  aid.  Each 
hpuaewifc  was  permitted  to  enter  one  recipe.,  the 
major  component  of  whith  was  oral  g?B\ 

The  winner  received  two  boxes  of  oranges  for  the 
best  'ested  rec  pe,  lb  -  second  one  trax.  '.he  third  a 
haif  box,  and  the  next  ten  a  carl  rec-ipe  cabinet  with 
Oran're  recipes.  Every  contestant  w  s  given  a 
co  o  oil  oian.'e  recije  lock  An  excellent  mailing 
list  of  orange  users  resulted  from  th  •  contest. 

Potato  Scab  Preventive 

EXPERIMENTS  conducted  by  Prof.  G.  B.  San- 
ford,  a  graduate  student  under  Dr.  E.  C.  Stak- 
man,  nationally  known  plant  pathologist  of  the 
'University  of  Minnesota,  show  that  potato  scab 
can  be  controlled  by  keeping  mo'stuie  in  _the  soil 
a  short  time  after  the  tubers  are  set. 

The  discovery  is  re-rarded  of  great  importance  in 
that  it  adds  to  th?  sum  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  potato,  and  also  shows  that  under  irrigation  it 
may  be  prssib'e  to  glow  seal  less  potatoes  by  the 
s:mple  expedient  of  turning  on  the  wa'er  when  the 
critical  petiod  for  susceptibility  to  the  disease  is 
about  to  he  reached. 

"Kosherizing"  Oregon  Prunes 

IN  order  to  meet  the  market  demands  of  the 
Yidd'sh  trade  in  the  large  Eastern  Jewish  centers, 
the  OreTon  Growers'  Association  has  arranged  to 
"fcoaaeri«e"  prunes  at  its  Forest  Grove  plant.  Dur- 
ing the  religious  festiv:  1.  kno\>  n  as  th?  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  in  celebration  of  the  J»ws'  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  Jewish  law  prohibits  the 
eating  of  leavened  bread  or  any  product  which  has 
come  in  contact  witti  flour  in  any  form. 

In  order  to  conform  to  this  rtrie.  no  grain  sacks 
or  flour  paste  will  he  used  at  th '  Forest  Grove 
prone  plant.  The  I-  bels  will  he  fastened  onto  packages 
with  imported  mineral  past".  Rabbi  J.  B  Fain  of 
Portland  will  oversee  the  packing  of  kosherizfid 
prunes. 

Almond  Growers  Buy  Equipment 

CONTRACTS  for  the  installation  of  vacuum  pack- 
ing equipment  in  the  plant  of  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange  in  Sacramento  have 
be  n  signed  by  the  almond  growers  co-operating 
wi'h  the  American  Can  Company.  THCSW  machines 
will  enable  the  almond  growers  to  blan~h.  salt  and 
pack  in  vacuum  a  large  tonnage  of  almonds  iter  day. 

The  exchange  hopes  to  divert  a  heavy  percentage 
of  the  1923  Blue.  Diamond  Brand  almond  tonnage 
into  the  shelling  machines  and  to  the  consumer  in 
the  blanched  and  salted  form.  Domestic  science 
experts,  chemists,  and  engineers  are  co-operating 
to  forward  the  plana  pf  the  almond  growers  to  enter 
the  shelled  almond  industry. 

Boll  Weevil  Guts  Monument 

BRONZE   monument   to   the   boll   weevil  has 
been  erected  in  the  city  of  Enterprise,  Ala.  It 
bears  this  inscription: 

"IN    PROFOUND    APPRECIATION  OF 
THE'BOLL  WEEVIL  AND  WHAT  IT 
H\S   DONE  AS   THE   HERALD  OF 
PROSPERITY.  THIS  MONUMENT 
IS  ERECTED." 

By  making  cotton  growing  unprofitable,  the  boll 
weevil  forced  the  farmers  around  Enterprise  to 
adopt  a  diversified  svstem  of  agriculture,  raising 
other  and  better-paying  crops. 

New    Milk  Goat  Association 

SUPPORT  of  all  those  interested  in  the  milk  goat 
industry  is  being  sought  by  F  N.  Bigelow  of 
the  State  Division  of  Markets,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  business  upon  a  sound  basis 
through  the  formation  of  a  new  organization,  to  be 
known  aa  the  California  Milk  Coat  Breeders' 
Marketing  Aaociation. 

Recently  incorporated,  the  association  already  in- 
cludea  many  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  State, 
It  was  organized  aa  a  result  of  the  continued  de- 
pression of  the  market,  both  for  goata  and  their 
products. 

It  ia  hoped  to  find  new  markets  in  other  States, 
particularly  by  making  carload  shipments  of  com- 
bined  consignments.     Other  purposes  are  to  es- 
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tablish  depots  for  goat  milk,  so  that  consumers 
can  depend  upon  a  regular  source  of  supply;  to 
establish  active  distributing  routes  in  cities, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  members:  to  con- 
duct an  educational  campaign  demonstrating  the 
true  value  of  goat  milk  as  a  food  for  both  adults 
and  infants,  and  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  goat  cheese. 

Iowa  Farmers  Making  Money 

LAST  year  207  grain  farmers  in  Calhoun  County, 
Iowa,  earned  and  received  an  average  labor 
income  of  $1200,  according  to  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, which  made  a  survey  of  the  situation.  Thirty 
farmers  made  $2000  or  more,  an  equal  number 
made  $5110  or  less,  while  only  six  had  nothing  to 
show-  for  their  work.  A  typical  Calhoun  County 
farm,  including  stock  and  equipment,  is  valued  at 

».->o,ooo. 

Fertilizing  Potatoes  Pays  Well 

THE  average  grower  can  expect  a  crop 4  Increase 
of  $2  to  $5  woith  of  potatoes  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  fertilizer  used,  judging  by  the  results  of 
the  test  [.lots  |  I  nteil  by  the  Los  Angeles  I'ounty 
I  arm  But  can  last  spring.  Th  -  addition  of  nitrogen 
and  o.ganic  matter  to  the  soil  gives  results  which 
the  farm  adviser  ch  iracterb.es  us  "astotin.Hn  c  " 

On  the  McSweeney  farm,  near  El  Monte,  where 
c\  ified  seed  potatoes  are  prod. 'red  on  a  1  ts»  scale, 
the  application  of  $:«0  worth  ot.f  rtilizer  per  aero 
increased  th"  yield  $124. 

Sell  Our  Fruits  in  Mexico 

THAT  Mexico  offers  California  fresh  fruit 
growers  a  splendid  market  for  their  produce, 
which  Tulare  t'ounlv  associations  ami  independents 
expect  to  take  advantage  of  next  season,  is  the 
statement  accredited  to  Mrs.  V.  Minstretta  who. 
with  her  h  •••!  and.  .  onducts  a  wh  lesile  distributing 
agency  in  Mexico  City.  Mrs.  Minstretta  has  just 
returned  to  Mexico  from  a  trip  through  Tulare 
County  points  ;n  California,  d  ring  whi'  b  several 
carloads  of  fresh  grapes  were  purchased  and 
shipped  south. —  F.  B. 

Cows  in  Walnut  Orchard 

A COW  in  a  walnut  orchard  may  suggest  a  bull 
in  a  china  shop,  but  Frank  Montgomery.  Tu- 
large  farmer,  finds  the  former  enmbhl  tion  very 
satisfactory.  There  are  only  six  walnut  trees  In 
his  grove,  but  they  are  big  on 's  and  bear  good 
crops  of  fine  nuts,  wh'ch  sell  at  two  bits  a  pound. 

Bermuda  grass  was  permitted  'o  cover  the  gound. 
The  vow  likes  both  the  pasture  and  the  shade  and, 
aside  from  nibbling  a  few  of  the  lower  twigs,  does 
tot  injure  tie  ices.  The  little  nut  orchard  looks 
like  a  big.  shaded  lawn. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  a  great  many  sun- 
burned walnuts  in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter,  whero 
Montgomery's  trees  are  located.  The  nuts  in  this 
pa  tleular  "rove,  however,  came  uninjured  through 
th.-  hot  spell,  at  wh'ch  time  the  ground  was  h.-avily 
irrigated     TULARE  FA  I!  M  Ell. 


TH"  Farm  Bore" ii  fcUers  have  he'n 
after  me  a-'i'n  t'  jme  up  with 

their  org'niza' ion  •  "t  effor  'akin' 
a  couple  o'  days  off  fin  mv  work  f  consider 
th'  matter  carefully,  I  decided  nol  f  be  a 
member.  , 


Yep.  I  b'lieve  in  takin'  il'ntv  time  for 
deliberation,  an'  this  is  th'  way  I  reasoned  It 
out:  Ef  I  jined  th'  Farm  Bureau  I'd  have  P 
go  to  their  meetins'  or  they'd  think  I  was  a 
piker.  But  aa  It  is  now.  I  have  f  do  most  o* 
my  fishln'  on  Sunday,  an'  I  sure  kaint  afford 
f  waste  no  time  on  useless  argument. 


Another  thing  they's  dues  f  pay.  an'  th'  only 
kind  o'  dues  I  kin  consider  is  my  notes  that 
will  soon  be  due  at  th'  bank.  (Ry  th'  way. 
them  bankers  Is  due  fer  a  surprise  ef  they 
think  I'm  gonna  be  able  t'  pay  'em  anything.) 


■  I  understand  th"  Farm  Bureau  gits  out  a 
magazine  that  is  sent  f  ev'ry  member,  an'  I 
don't  want  t'  obligate  myself  t'  do  any  more 
readin'.  Why,  I  ain't  even  read  th'  new  mall 
order  catalog  through  ylt.  an'  th'  last  two 
numbers  o'  Snappy  Storiea  Is  still  a'layln'  on 
th'  front  porch  with  th'  wrappers  on!  No.  I 
don't  want  nothln'   more  f  read: 


They  tell  me  th'  Farm  Bureau  is  doin'  a  lot 
fer  th'  farmers  at  Sacramento  an'  Washin'ton. 
But  shux,  any  intelligent  feller  knows  there 
ain't  no  use  tryln'  f  Infloonce  th"  Legislature 
or  Congress.  Why.  I  decided  long  ago  th* 
moneyed  Interests  had  'em  tied  hand  an'  foot, 
so  1   don't  even  vote  no  more. 


Ef  th'  '"arm  'iireaukln  accomplish  anything 
of  any  kind.  1  reckon  I'll  benefit  by  It  anyway, 
so  I  don't  see  no  use  eivin"  my  time  en'  money 
What's  worryin'  me  right  now  Js  where  f  borry 
a  hay  rack  t'  use  till  I  kin  find  time 
mine. — BEN  OONNADOOIT. 
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Orr  Wouldn't  Swap  His  Hills  for  Valley  Land 


ANY  a  warm  anil  interesting 

discussion     of     the  relative 
merits  of  hill  and  valley  land 
— and   most   such  arguments 
result    in    a    victory   for  both 
s.ues.    We  asked  Charles  Orr 
of     Ojai     CVeniuiai  County) 
lor  Ins  views  on   the  suuject 
and   he   responuea    by  tuning 
us  for  a  tour  of  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  interesting  fooin.li  ranches 
we  nave  ever  visneu.  - 

"I  have  put  a  lot  of  money  in  this 
place,"  Said  Qtr,  "which  is  evidence 
that  I  like  -  the  country  and  believe 
in  its  posSibini.es.  Sometimes,  in  tin- 
face  of  conditions  existing  for  the  past 
three  years,  1  think  1  nave  put  too  • 
much  money -into  it — but  I  believe  the 
winner  in  the  farming  game  is  the 
fellow  who  sticks  through  good  times 
and  bad.  Therefore  I  believe  I  shall 
win  out  in  the  long  run." 

Orr,  like  hundreds  of  other  pro- 
ducers, suffered  financially  by  the  de- 
pression which  followed  the  "boom" 
times  during  the  war.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  failure  of  the  ill-fated 
producers'  honey  exchange  and  it  took 
must  of  his  1921  crop  and  part  of  his 
1922  crop  to  pay  the  losses  resulting 
from  this  disaster.  But  he  still  be- 
lieves in  co-operative  marketing  Sor 
beekeepers  and  thinks  that  out  of  pres- 
ent local  activity  in  various  districts 
will  be  evolved  some  sort  of  State  or- 
ganization. 

Discussing  the  marketing  problem, 
Orr  said:  "Honey,  you  know,  is  a  sum- 
mer crop  that  is  consumed  in  the 
winter.  This  means  it  must  be  car- 
ried over  in  storage.  Either  the  grow- 
er or  a  broker  must  finance  the  carry- 
over and  assume  the  risk.  As  long 
an  brokers  are  doing  'it,  they  will  play 
safe  and  demand  a  good  margin  of 
profit.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  grower-controlled  mar- 
keting organizations.  If  such  an  asso- 
ciation would  advance  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  crop,  based  on  a 
five-year  average,  there  would  not  be 
a  repetition  rif  the  1920  disaster." 

From  350  colonies  of  bees  Orr  pro- 
duced last  year  20  tons  of  honey  which 
so  il  for  8V4  cents  a  pound.  As  com- 
pared with  wartime  prices  of  15  to 
2.r  cents,  thisseems  like  a  low  return, 
but  he  asserts  the  beekeepers  would 
have  been  better  off  had  the  market 
remained  on  a  nominal  basis,  as  con- 
sumption was  curtailed  by  the  almost 
prohibitive  prices.  One  large  manu- 
facturer of  sweets,  who  has  used  a«^. 
much  as  100  carloads  of  honey  in  a 
single  season,  turned  to  molasses  as 
a  substitute.  Now,  it  is  said,  this 
buyer  again  is  in  the  ^market  foi 
honey. 

IS  LARGE   HONEY  PRODUCER 

More  than  550  colonies  now  are 
maintained  on  the  Orr  ranch,  but  the 
crop  this  year  is  very  light,  due  to 
drouth.  This  condition,  however,  being 
quite  general,  is  expected  to  result  again 
In  high  prices. 

Orr  does  practically  all  of  the  rou- 
tine bee  work  himself,  employing  three 
extra  men  during  the  extracting  sea- 
son of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  when 
as  much  as  a  ton  a  day  of  the  sweet 
stuff  Is  removed.  Black  sage  "  Is  the 
principal  source  of  nectar,  two  or 
three  extractings  of  this  kind  being 
followed  by  one  or  two  of  sumac  honey. 

"The  care  of  the  bees  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  is  compara- 
tively simple."  Orr  points  out.  "It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  inspection.  Early 
In  February  I  go  over  the  apiary  care- 
fully and  in  March  I  watch  th-e  queens 
and  rearrange  the  colonies  in  order 
to  put  them  in  shape  for  heaviest  pro- 
duction. Then  there  is  not  much  to 
do  until   the  middle  of  May." 

Beekeeping  as  conducted  on  the  Orr 
ranch  fits  in  nicely  with  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  even  allows  a  day  or  two  for 
a  deer  hunt  and  an  occasional  trout 
fishing  expedition  between  seasons — 
pleasures  of  which  Orr  takes  full  ad- 
vantage. He  is  in  every  sense  a-  "live 
Wire,"  who  believes  In  mixing  hard 
work  and  recreation  In  the  proper 
proportions  for  best  enjoyment.  His 
11-year-old  son  inherits  much  of  his 
father's  "pep,"  riding  his  bicycle  to 
school  each  morning  and  pushing  It 
back  up  the  hill  to  the  ranch,  750  feet 
above  the  valley  floor. 

Nor  has  this  enterprising  mountain 
farmer  overlooked  the  aesthetic  side 
of  ranch  life.  His  home  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the'  valley,  the 
grounds  being  beautifully  landscaped 
and  the  buildings  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  Automatic 
sprinklers  make  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  lawns,  flowers  and  shrubbery 
In  good  condition  during  the  hottest 
weather. 

The  ranch  consists  of  some  290  acres, 
a  large  part  of  which  Includes  rocky, 
brush -covered  land,  held  to  protect 
the  water  supply.  Orr  has  an  adjudi- 
cated right  to  water  from  a  mountain 
stream,  from  which  the  supply  is  taken 
through  a  ten-inch  pipe.  During  some 
seasons  sufficient  electricity  is  devel- 
oped by  means  of  a  water  wheel  to 
furnish  light  and  power.  Connection 
with  a  power  line  supplies  current 
when  needed. 

The   irrigation   water  is   used  pfln- 


Likes  the  Mountain 
Country 

CHARLES  OUR  is  well  up  in  the 
farming  game — up  about  1500 
feet,  in  fact.  And  while  he  admits 
thi.-.re  are  some  disadvantages  in 
mountain  Agriculture,  he  makes  out 
a  strong  case  for  the  hill  country. 
Orr  has  been  producing  oranges, 
honey  and  other  important  crops  in 
Ventura  County  for.  more  th  in 
thirteen  years,  and  has  backed  his 
faith  in  the  district  by  heavy  in- 
vestment of  both  money  and  labor. 

— The  Edilur. 


By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 

cipally  in  the  citrus  orchards,  consist- 
ing of  about  17  acres,  equally  divided 
between  navels  and  valencias,  both  of 
which  have  been  profitable.  The  or- 
ange trees  are  planted  on  a  "red"  soil, 


which  feed  mij^t  be  purchased  much  of 
the  time  when  they  are  not  working, 
and  moreover  I  get  my  work  done 
quickly  without  hired  help.  The  side 
hills  are  negotiated  successfully  anil 
we  use  the  tractor  for  all  orchard 
operations.  Considering  everything.  I 
don't  think  it  costs  me  as  much  as 
keeping  horses,  and  I  can  accomplish 
on  time  work  which  formerly  had  to 
be  postponed  on  account  of  weather 
conditions.'' 

Orr  has  established  burr-clover  on 
his  hillside  farm  and  this,  together 
with  melilotus  and  oats,  is  used  to 
maintain  fertility.  As  a  double  cover 
crop  Ojai  growers  are  now  experi- 
menting with  the  melilotus-oats  com- 
bination as  a  winter  crop  and  back- 
wheat  for  summer.  The  oats  is  u -- < -< t 
with  the  clover  to  increase  the  ton- 
nage and  also  because  of  its  root 
system,  which  tends  to  bind  the  soil 
and   prevent  erosion. 

The  mountain  farm  is  particularly 
free  from  pests,  no  fumigation  as  yet 
having  been  required  by  the  citrus 
trees.  As  some  scale  is  now  making 
its  appearance,  however.  Orr  plans  to 
spray  with  oil  emulsion.  So  far 
friendly  "bugs"  have  waged  a  success- 
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Twin  palms  frame  a  wonderful  view  of  the  valley  from  Charles  Orr's 
mountain  ranch  home. 


similar  to  that  of  many  other  citrus 
districts,  while  the  decomposed  shale 
found  on  other  portions  of  the  ranch 
seems  to  be  ideal  for  grapes  and  de- 
ciduous fruits.  Little  or  no  irrigation 
water  is  required  for  the  latter  crops, 
this  soil  having  unusual  moisture- 
holding  proclivities. 

Pears  especially  seem  to  thrive  on 
the  Orr  ranch,  the  owner  having  been 
forced  to  prop  eight  acres  of  four- 
year-old  Bartletts  which  were  loaded 
with  fruit  this  year.  It  is  planned  to 
extend  the  acreage  of  this  fruit.  Other 
profitable  crops  are  Pearmain  and 
Bellefleur  apples,  and  a  small  vine- 
yard consisting  principally  of  Muscats 
and  Black  Hamburgs.  It  is  probable 
that  several  acres  of  Alicantes  will  be 
set  out  next  spring.  The  grapes  are 
grown  for  the  local  market,  which  at 
present  Is  said  to  be  partially  sup- 
plied from  outside  points.  Mr.  Orr  is 
of  the  opinion  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
attempt  to  compete  with  close-in  val- 
ley points  in  commercial  grape  pro- 
duction. 

BELIEVES  IN  THE  TRACTOR 

Horses  have  been  discarded  on  this 
ranch  in  favor  of  a  small  track -laying 
tractor.  In  view  of  the  contention  of 
many  hillside  fruit  growers  that  the 
tractor  Is  a  failure  under  such  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Orr's  observations  are  of 
unusual  interest: 

"I  do  not  think  we  could  use  a 
wheel  type  machine  successfully,  but 
after  my  experience  with  this  little 
crawler,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  re- 
turn to  horse  power.  I  am  relieved  of 
the  annoyance  of  keeping  horses  for 


ful  battle  against  the  Invader.  An 
outbreak  of  blister  mite  in  the  pear 
orchard  was  controlled  by  means  of 
late  spraying  with  lime-sulphur.  (The 
ranch  equipment  includes  a  power 
spraying  outfit.)  Orr  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  spraying  when  the 
blossoms  are  "in  the  pink"  is  more 
effective  than  a  dormant  spray  under 
his  conditions  for  this  pest. 

NO  FROST  INJURY 

"Another  advantage  we  enjoy  at 
this  altitude,"  Orr  pointed  out.  -"is 
freedom  from  frost.  We  went  through 
the  1913  freeze  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  one  without  damage.  And 
here's  still  anther  point:  Land  values 
are  considerably  lower  than  in  valley- 
districts  and  we  have  less  interest  to 
charge  against  the  Investment.  In  our 
case  there  was  no  expense  for  water 
beyond  that  of  installing  the  distrib- 
uting system,  and,  owning  our  own 
water,  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  il 
when  needed  " 

Orr  purchased  his  ranch  for  about 
$50  an  acre,  but  It  was  expensive  to 
clear  and  prepare  for  planting.  It  cost 
nearly  $200  an  acre  to  remove  the 
stones  on  five  acres,  and  one  3  Vt  -acre 
piece  cost  $2500  to  clear,  prepare  for 
irrigation  and  set  out  to  trees. 

By  his  choice,  of  diversified  prod- 
ucts, Orr  has  succeeded  in  spreading 
out  his  labor  and  income  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  citrus  asso- 
ciation picks  the  orange  crop,  and  the 
busy  season  with  the  other  fruits 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  little 
to  be  done  with  the  bees.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  the  danger  of  being  caught 


without  a  cash  crop,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  specialist. 

We  have  enumerated  many  of  tho 
favorable  factors  in  mountain  farm- 
ing. One  of  the  unfavorable  ones  is 
the  fact  that  it  takes  longer  to  get 
results  and  to  bring  trees  into  bear- 
ing— twige  as  long  in  many  instances, 
Orr  contends.  Forest  fires  in  sorno 
parts  of  California  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  mountain  farmer — and 
then  there  is  the  transportation  ques- 
tion, in  some  d:stricts:  but  Orr  is  aa 
well  off  as  most  valley  producers  in 
this  respect,  being  near  a  shipping 
point. 

PLEASANT    LIVING  CONDITIONS 

A  good  highway  leads  to  the  beach 
resorts  a  few  miles  distant,  so  that  on 
occasions  when  old  Sol  beats  down 
upon  the  hills  with  more  than  bis 
usual  determination,  it  is  but  a  few 
minutes'  motor  ride  to  refreshing 
ocean  breezes.  The  members  of  the 
Orr  family  are  pleased  with  their 
mountain  valley,  with  Ventura  County 
and  with  California.  In  fact,  Orr  is 
a  native  son.  his  father  having  settled 
in  Southern  California  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  his  mother's  father  having 
come  across  the  plans  in  '49. 

Charles  Orr  did  not  tackle  his  farm- 
ing venture  "on  a  shoestring."  He  had 
considerable  capital,  which  he  has  in- 
vested without  stint.  But  while  en- 
joying his  pleasant  home,  he  has  tha 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is 
building  up  a  valuable  property.  Prior 
to  1917  he  enjoyed  attractive  cash  re- 
turns: since  that  time  it  has  been  a 
question  of  recovery  from  a  series  of 
misfortunes.  Rut  Orr  is-  no  "quitter." 
Having  chosen  'agriculture  as  his  pro- 
fession, he  i«  staying  w'ith  it  to  tho 
finish — and  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Unless  somehodv  insists  on  buying 
his  beautiful  n!nc»  we  expect  to  find 
him  continuing  its  improvement  for 
many  years — and  even  if  he  should 
d'spose  of  it.  w°  predict  he  would  not 
long  remain  nwav  from  the  musical 
hum  of  tHe  honev  bee  and  the  fishing 
reel,  or  the  n»rf',rne  of  ornnirc  blos- 
soms and  nioiin'-rn  sasre.  "There's 
something  mo-e  tH-m  mnnev  involved 
in  mountain  fnrm'nT."  admits  Charles 
Orr,  "and — it  gets  in  the  blood!" 

Chamber  Serves  Farmers 

HE  following  evtmct  from  a  letter, 
addressed  hy  S  J.  Richard,  mana- 
ger of  the  Agr'eu'tural  Department  of 
the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce), 
to  all  farmers  in  the  county,  speaks  for 
Itself.  It  is  ev'dence  of  »he  growing  ten- 
dency of  eit!es  and  towns  to  cater  to 
farm  trade  and  extend  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  the  producers: 

"A  free  eheekin"-  service  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Sacramento  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building.  Incited  on 
Seventh  --treef  bptween  I  and  J  streets. 
It  is  realized  th-^t  shopping  in  the  busi- 
ness districts  of  Sacramento,  owing  to 
the  congestion  find  lack  of  parking  fa- 
cilities, is  d'fficult  at  times,  and  par- 
ticularly if  rur.eh.ises  are  made  in  many 
different  stores.  With  the  full  co-oper- 
ation of  our  leiding  merchants,  we  have* 
worked  out  a  plan  for  a  Central  Check- 
ing Station. 

"A  checkroom  has  been  provided,  with 
q  courteous  attendant  in  charge. 
Check  yobr  wraps  and  parcels  at  ths 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  When  makine» 
purchases  at  Sacramento  stores,  you 
can  request  the  cl°rk  to  have  your  par- 
cels sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Your  name  and  address  will  be  put  on 
the.  parcel,  an4  a  check  attached.  A 
duplicate  check  will  be  given  you  to 
present  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerco' 
checkine:  station. 

"After  making  purchases  in  the  differ- 
ent stores  and  directing  that  the  parcels 
be  sent  to  the  Central  Checking  Station, 
you-miy  call  at  the  Chamber  up  to 
6:f0  p.  m.,  and  a  courteous  attendant 
will  have  your  parcels  all  assembled 
prior  to  your  arrival,  and  will  carry 
them  to  your  car  for  you. 

"Your  Chamber  of  Commerce  wants 
to  be  of  every  possible  service,  and 
this  Is  hut  one  of  the  many  problems 
^  to  be  worked  out  for  the  benefit  '>f 
Sacramento  Counly  ranchers  during 
the  next  twelve  months." 


Thank  You,  Mr.  Smith 

THE  editor  acknowledges  with  real 
appreciation  a  fine  box  of  Thomp- 
son seedless  grapes,  sent  by  J.  A.  Smith 
of  Merced. 

Judging  by  the  quality  of  this  gener- 
ous sample,  Mr.  Smith,  you  certainly 
have  the  right  cultural  system.  The 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  office  staff 
bears  witness  that  this  particular  fruit 
never  will  reach  the  raisin  stage!  This 
statement  is  made  with  the  authority  of 
"ultimate  consumers." 

Writes  this  San  Joaquin  Valley  vine- 
yardist:  "I  enjoy  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  more  than  anything  else  I  read. 
You  keep  the  grow      well  Informed." 

Thanks     aga  >"  '   mav  the  irnds 

continue  to  smile  ^on  your  fruitful 
vineyards! 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM    SECTION   OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINRR- 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  COW  VITAMINES 

In  a  recent  lecture  in  Petaluma,  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum,  nationally  known  nu- 
trition expert,  said  Science  recently 
has  proved  that  tattle  cannot  be  fed 
economically  or  properly  without  the 
addition  of  some  green  food  to  the  ra- 
tion. Heavy  milk  cows,  he  said,  if  fed 
Chemically  balanced  dry  diet,  will  lose 
20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  their 
skeletons  during  the  lactation  period, 
w  hile  if  they  receive  green  and  succu- 
lent feed  they  will  assimilate  a  larger 
percentage  of  minerals  and  will  not 
lose  in  skeleton  weight. 

SMALL    HOLSTEIN  SHOWING 
EXPLAINED 

The  small  showing  of  Holsteins  at 
the  1923  State  Pair  is  explained  by 
C.  L.  Hughes  of  the  Holstein  Associa- 
tion as  due  to  unwillingness  of  own- 
ers to  take  their  best  animals  off  of 
test.  Dairymen  nnd  breeders.  he 
points  out,  are.  loath  to  interrupt  year- 
ly tests  which  may  mean  more  to  them 
than  blue  ribbons. 


Walnut  Picking  Problems  Met 

Early   and  Frequent   Gathering  and  Dehydration  Promise 
Much  for  Producers,  of  This  Great  Staple 


PEACH    YIELDS  INCREASED 

Thinning  and  long  pruning  have  In- 
creased peach  yields  in  Butte  County 
as  much  as  35  per  cent,  according  to 
a  r»non  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 


Stop  Leaks! 
Paint  Now 

before  the  rains  come. 


Buy  This  Paint 
and  Save  Money. 
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p  e  c  %  a 

This  We-ek  Only 
Our  "Guaranteed" 

Roof  and  Barn 
Paint 


a  1  I 


colors 


$1.50 


Per  gallon  in  5-gallon  lots. 
This  high  quality  product  carries  a 

5-year  "satisfaction"  guarantee. 

WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 
NOT  SALES  AGENTS   OR  JOBBERS 

We  have  our  own  manufacturing 
plant  in  Huntington  Park.  We  are 
prepared  to  give  service  and  stand 
back  of  our  guarantee.  We  are  in 
the  business  to  stay.  You  pay  but 
one  profit  when  you  buy  from  ua. 

We  are  supplying  )  aints  to  some  of 
the  largest  iimts  ii  Southern  Califor- 
nia who  demand  t    ■  highest  quality. 

Mail  your  order  today.  Send  .  heck 
or  money  order.  Shipment  will  be 
made  promptly. 

If  you  require  a  paint  for  other  pur- 
poses advise  us  of  your  requirements 
and  we  will  quote  you  our  "direct  from 
the  factory"  prices. 

Advance  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

602  W.  Beigrave,  Huntington  Park,  Cal. 


3ERT   W.  HODGSON* 


By  ROBT.  W.  HODGSON 

Agricultural    Extension    Sitvice,  Uni- 
versity of  Co/t/oriiio 

GKTTING  the  crop  to  market  early 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  Impor- 
tance   to   the   California  walnut 
grower  and  means  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  him. 

Although  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  has  accom- 
plished miracles 
during  the  past 
five  years  in  edu- 
cating the  general 
public  to  the  all- 
year  consumption 
of  its  product,  the 
fact  still  remains 
that  by  far  the 
greatest  consump- 
tion occurs  during 
the  holidays,  be- 
ginning  with 
Thanksgiving  and 
continuing  through 
Christmas  and  New 
Year's.  In  years 
gone  by,  as  well 
as  at  the  present 
time,  any  hold- 
overs of  the  crop 
invariably  have  been  from  that  part  of 
the  output  reaching  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets after  January  1. 

The  importance  of  getting  the  crop  to 
the  consumer  as  early  as  is  possible 
long  has  been  recognized  by  growers 
and  is  reflected  in  the  frantic  efforts 
made  to  get  as  heavy  a  tonnage  as  pos- 
sible into  the  first  pool,  which  usually 
closes  about  November  15. 

TWO    TROUBLESOME  FACTORS 

Two  principal  factors  contribute  to 
delay  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the 
growers:  First,  the  usually  long-drawn- 
out  practices  of  picking  up  the  nuts  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  de- 
pending on  weather  conditions  and  la- 
bor facilities;  and,  second,  the  time  re- 
quired for  curing  the  nuts  either  in  the 
field  or  at  the  packing  house  before 
they  can  be  processed  satisfactorily. 

With  reference  to  the  harvesting 
methods  used  in  the  past,  man|  growers 
long  have  felt  that  it  was  possible  and 
practical  to  speed  up  harvesting  very 
appreciably,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  toward  accomplishing  this 
purpose. 

The  importance  of  speed  has  been 
amply  emphasized  during  the  past  year 
by  the  announcement  Of  results  of  an 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  and  the  field  de- 
partment of  the  Walnut  Association 
jointly,  relative  to  the  causes  of  moldy 
nuts  and  dark-colored  meats. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  Indi- 
cate not  only  that  it  Is  entirely  practi- 


REE  S 

FOR  PLANTING  IN  1924 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  Trees  are  grown  under  the 
irable  conditions.  The  greatest  of  care  is  exercised 
lection  of  both  Kootstock  and  Budwood. 
mplete  assortment  of  vigorous,  well-rooted  Deciduous 
rus  Fruit  Bearing  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Koses 
the  early  buyer. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List: 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Office  &  Sales  Yard^Cor.  Belmont  &  Thorne  Ave. 
FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  only  sure  way  to  earn  more  money  and  get  ahead  faBter 
la  by  more  training — TRAINING  COUNTS — your  earning 
power  depends  upon  what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do — 
then  la  a  bis  demand  for  trnimd  men  In  many  lines — auto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimators, 
architectural  draftsmen,  electricians,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineers  are  in  big  demand  at  TOP  wage* 
— Heald's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of  other  men — 
they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  rauat  hare  la  TRAINING. 
You  can  earn  board  and  room — practical  courses — actual 
shop  work,  fine  instructors,  honest  service,  fair  dealing. 
Write  to  day  for  KUHR  catalog.  Win  advancement  and 
crn  more  money.. 


HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  AND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  largeat  trade  and  engineered  ichoot        the  Pacific  Cout.     I  MM)  to  2009  moo  trained  every  year. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

XI  I'l.KIOK  ENOI.ISH  I.KtillORNS — INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN 

The   World's  Best 

Write  for  matins  hat  "nil  learn  why. 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  M1LLIGAN,  Lankershim,  CaL 


Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


cable  to  hasten  the  gathering  of  the  crop, 
which  naturally  would  result  in  a  better 
average  price  to  the  .producers,  but  also 
that  more  frequent  picking  up  greatly 
reduces  the  percentage  of  "off-grade\s" 
due  to  the  moldy  kernels  and  discolored 
and  dark  meats. 

During  this  investigation  many  thou- 
sands of  nuts  were  gathered  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  and  examined  for  the 
presence  of  mold  and  color  of  meats. 
It  was  found  that  moldy  nuts  ami  dark- 
colored  meats  .are  due  almost  entirely  to 
delay  in  picking  up  the  nuts  and  espe- 
cially in  that  percentage  of  the  crop  from 
which  the  hulls  do  not  naturally  sepa- 
rate in  the  field.  It  was  found  that 
practically  all  of  the  nuts  where  this 
condition  occurs  have  either  dark  col- 
ored meats,  or  mold. 

EARLY  HARVEST  THIS  YEAR 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, which  has  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity by  the  Experiment  Station  and 
Association,  growers  this  year  started 
gathering  the  nuts  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  and  are  picking  at 
much  shorter  intervals. 

Poling  of  the  trees  to  dislodge  the 
"sticktights,"  which  normally  rem  tin 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
started  early  this  year  and  general  pol- 
ing will  be  done  approximately  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  this  will  mean  additional  ex- 
pense in  costs  of  hirvcsting,  but  the 
fact  is  well  established  that  this  expense 
will  be  many  times  made  up  in  tHtT 
greater  percentage  of  good  nuts  and 
light  colored  meats  which  command  a 
premium  with  the  trad". 

It  is  believed  that  this  year  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  crop  will  be  in 
the  first  pool  than  has  been  the  case 
for  some  years  past,  guaranteeing  that 
It  will  reach  the  market  several  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  and  thus  bring  a  let- 
ter price  and  be  much  more  readily  dis- 
tributed and  out  of  the  way  for  the 
gleanings  which  come  later. 

The  second  factor  of  relatively  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  curing  which  Is"  in- 
volved in  the  present  practice  of  field 
or  packing  house  treatment,  it  is  be- 
lieved also  will  shortly  be  overcome 
through  the  wide-spread  adoption  of  de- 
hydration. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  division  of 
food  products  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  co-operating  with  the 
field  department  of  the  association  in 
conducting  dehydration  investigations 
and  in  making  a  survey  of  the  various 
dehydration  plants  which  growers  have 
established  during  recent  years. 
DEHYDRATION    IS  SUCCESSFUL 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  by  dehydration  the  nuts  can  be 
cured  properly  in  24  to  30  hours,  giving 
a  much  more  uniform  product  than  re- 
sulted from  drying  and  equally  as  good 
keeping  qualities. 

It  is  believed  that  through  the  use 
of  properly  constructed  tlchydrators.  the 
time  of  field  curing  can  be  reduced  36 
to  48  hours,  which  will  reduce  the  usual 
period  required  for  curing  treatment  by 
two-thirds  or  even  more. 

Further  than  this  it  is  proved  that  the 
average  quality  of  the  nuts  cured  in  de- 
li vdra  tors  is  considerably  superior  to 
that  of  the  field-run-treated  article. 

The  experience  of  a  few  growers  who 
have  been  experimenting  with  dehydm- 
tors  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
further  Indicates  that  through  the  adop- 
tion of  dehydrators.  the  expensive  dry- 
ing equipment  consisting  of  trays  and 
stands,  and  the  use  of  valuable  land 
may  be  dispensed  with.  This  indicates 
artificial  dehydration  actually  has 
proved  cheaper  as  well  as  more  efficient 
than  natural  curing. 

DEHYDRATORS    ARE  TESTED 

A  number  of  types  of  dehydrators 
have  been  under  observation  and  test 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  a  large 
amount  of  data  has  been  collected  rela- 
tive to  the  various  conditions  required 
for  satisfactory  curing.  It  is  believed 
that  the  data  at  hand  soon  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  the  basis  Tor  designing 
satisfactory  commercial  dehydrators. 

Walnut  growers  are  optimistic  in  be- 
lieving that  through  the  adoption  of 
methodsVf  harvesting  designed  to  speed 
up  gathering  the  crop  and  to  hasten 
curing,  it  will  be  possible  soon  to  put 
the  bulk  of  the  California  walnut  crop 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  con- 
sumer from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier 
than  Is  now  the  case  and  to  market  a 
product  of  decidedly  better  average 
quality. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  studies 
will  mean  much  towards  insuring  the 
future  success  of  the  California  walnut 
industry,  faced  as  It  Is  with  a  produc- 
tion doubling  approximately  every  five 
years,  and  with  foreign  competition  in- 
•  creasing  air  the  while — conditions  which 
mean  that  the  future, success  of  the  In- 
dustry is  dependent  in  a  large  meas- 
ure on  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
a  product  of  uniform  quality. 


IKK  sky'arks  lost  at  dusk,  or  pol- 
lened b«es,  droning  their  home- 
.tVard  way  on  vagrant  breeze," 
may  he  remindful 
of  the  poetic  side 
of  bee  keeping,  but 
buying  10  -  cent 
sugar  to  keep  bees 
alive  until  they  can 
produce  8  -  cent 
honey  another  sea- 
son smacks  very 
much  of  the  prac- 
tical. 


Now  is  the  time, 
while  the  colonies 
still  have  a  con- 
siderable number 
of  young  bees,  to 
feed  them  tip  for  winter     Don't  waste 
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ntrlhtrlnf  Editor 


time  and  sugar  on  the  weak  or  sickly 
ones:  feed  the  strong  ones,  for  th'-se 
are  the  profit  makers  of  another  year. 
.Unless  weak  colonies  are  headed  by  ex- 
tra good  young  qu«ens.  let  them  shift 
for  themselves.  r!r.  better,  unite  them 
and  their  scant  stores  with  stronger 
colonies. 

•     e  • 

Already  many  polonies  have  swarmed 
0.-'   ■  n-"  «'->e.vntl'-n.  Th«se  little  "etar- 
i..-"  •■■-■n  t'o  e~|pn»v  from  "n» 
on  until  next  March.     Don't  h»  enticed 
Into  hiving  them,  as  nine  times  out  of 

ten  there  are  too  few  bees  ever  to  b  V- 

up  into  a  colony,  no  matter  how  much 
they  are  fed:  and  four  times  out  of  live 
they  come  from  a  hive  that  had  d'- 
ease  and  have  Infected  honey  In  their 
honey  sacks. 

Feeding  must  be  done  with  some 
Judgment.  1  knew  an  spiarlst  who  dis- 
covered bis  bees  very  short  of  stores  for 
winter,  late  In  November.  Many  of  'he 
colonies  bad  dwindled  to  mere  hand- 
fuls  of  bees,  precisely  the  conditions 
prevailing  now. 

He  immediately  fed  sugar  svrup  heav- 
ily, then  went  away  from  home  for  sev- 
eral months'  stay.  On  his  return  he 
found  nearly  half  the  apiary  dend.  with 
the  combs  stuffed  with  svrup.  The  old 
bees  bad  worn  themselves  out  In  the 
effort  to  store  the  syrup  and  were  too 
'   1  In  succeed  them- 
selves.         .  \ 

There  was  no  robbing,  as  the  morale 
of  the  surviving  colonies  had  been  de- 
strovpd"  hy  the  abnormal  conditions. 
When  a  bee  is  "queen-right"  nnd  nor- 
mal, he  is  only  too  ready  to  defend  his 
storehouse. 

e    •  • 

The  best  time  of  year  to  paint  up 
hives  is  right  now.  before  the  fall  rains 
set  In.  Hives  well  painted  will  Inst  a- 
generation.  Covers  need  painting  of'en- 
er  and  bottoms  rot  out  in  a  f"W  years, 
even  If  tarred  or  painted.  I  am  using  a 
number  of  hives  that  were  painted  30 
years  ago,  good  "three-coat  work," 
white  lend  and  linked  oil.  and  they  are 
practically  as  good  as  new. 
■   ~=  

Books  for  Farmers 

FARM    MORTOAOF.   FINANCING,   by  Ivan 
Wright.    McGraw-Hill  Bonk  rnmpnny.  378 
Sevpnth  ■  venae.  New  York.    $3  no 
This  valuable  handbook  Is  the  work 
of  a  recognized  authority.  In  charge  of 
agricultural  economics,  college  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois^ 

Among  the  many  topics  covered  are: 
The  Federal  Farm  Doan  System.  State 
Ranks  and  Farm  Mortgages.  Legal  As- 
pects of  Farm  Mortgages.  Farm  Mort- 
gage Credit  and  Banking. 

THtf  rYVOPERATlVr.  MARKWrlNt:  i  IF 
FARM  PROnnCTS.  by  O.  R  Jesness!  It. 
S.  A.  J.  R.  Llpplneott  ft  Co..  flilraeo. 
SOS  pages,  .'m  Illustrations.  $2. SO. 
This  book  first  takes  up  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  marketing  for 
specific  commodities,  such  as  grain, 
dairy  products,  livestock,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool  ftnd 
poultry  and  eggs.  Representative  or- 
gani'alions  for  different  commodities 
are  dn.scrihed.  On-operative  ptirchising 
and  general  agricultural  associations 
also  are  discussed.  The  book  then  takes 
up  In  detail  questions  of  pooling.  BSaMR» 
tlals  for  success,  crop  contracts,  organ- 
ization forms,  financing,  how  to  orinn- 
Ize.  Incorporation,  eo-operatlve  laws, 
relation  to  anti-trust  laws,  possibilities 
of  monopolies  and  future  prospects  In 
the  co-operative  marketing  field.  The 
book  also  has  an  appendix  with  a  wealth 
of  material  relating  to  co-operative 
mnrl-et|n»;.  Including.  among  other 
things,  the  contract  forms  of  the  Call* 
fornia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the 
Dalrvmcn's  league  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Rurley  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers' Co-operative  Association. 
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Observations  of  Citrus  Growers 


High  Lights  of  Recent  Farm  Bureau  Tour  Through 
Southern   California   Districts  „ 

By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 


trihvtivn  FtHttOT 
•  1THIN  recent  years  a  very  great 
improvement  has  been  made  by 
the  State  University  in  its  meth- 


eliot  con 


helping  farmers.  In 
the  old  days  a  ser'es 
of  bulletins  mailed' 
to  farmers  and  an 
occasions!  farmers' 
institute,  held  in 
various  parts  of 
the  r^"r>'"- 
considered  suffi- 
cient. But  this  plan 
did  not  pet  results. 
Now  the  university 
maintains  in  each 
county  a  corps  of 
trained  mpn  who 
dom»nstrate  hV  ac- 
tual nnoli""  '•• 
me|d~tbe  improved  methods  which  are 
deemed  desirable  for  general  adoption. 

A  year  ago  the  citrus  growers  of  I-«os 
Angeles  Countv  formed  a  department 
■within  the  Farm  Bureau  and  undertook 
to  carry  out  a  well-planned  program  of 
work.  Notable  results  have  been  ob- 
tained and  a  very  epoouraging  report 
,n-as  made  at  the  first  annual  field  dav 
recently  held.  'The  program  i-cluded 
jflsits  to  a  number  of  demonsfatinn 
tpln's  where  actual  results  of  methods 
tdvocated  by  the  experiment  station 
Were  observed  and  discussed.  About  10Q 
jfrowers.  under  the  ab'e  leadership  of 
M.  P.  Rounds  of  Av.usa.  made  the  trip 
which  started  at  T,ama"da  Park  and 
ended  a*  Covi-n 

At  the  H.  M.  Paine  ranch  near  Pasa- 
dena the  subject  was  "Rebuilding  of 
Frost -Injured  Trees."    Mere  Farm  P>u- 

permanent    demonstration    plot,  where 

|ifr<>rf»i(  meHiods  of  handling  frosted 
'tree-.-  are  to  be  observed.  Kxamlnation 

of  the  results  le<l  to  several  important 
iconeluslons,  which  will  be  of  great  value 
po  the  industry  in  the  event  of  another 

fr"("'<\  After  a  damaging  cold  spe".  It 
|ls  )«-«t  to  defer  anv  pruning  or  similar 

tr'.-i'ment  fep  several  months  or  until 
\thr  evtpnt  of  the  ^tmage  }«  fu*tv  known. 

otherwise  the  work  may  have  to  be  done 
[over  again. 

REBim.IMNr,  AFTER  FROST 

It  has  been  found  that  rebuilding 
frost -injured  trees  is  more  successful 
■with  oranges  than  with  lemons,  and  in 
most  cases  results  are  better  in  Interior 
districts  than  near  the  ca«t.  where 
there  is  more  trouble  with  wood  decav. 
■\Vhon  trees  are  hadlv  killed  back,  some 
Shoots  fmm  the  roots  should  be- left  for 
n  time  to  keep  the  run's  in  active  con- 
dition. Heart  rot,  following  frost  in- 
Jury,  is  often  very  serious,  especially 
In  coastal  regions. 

There  a w>  several  types  of  heart  rot. 
Borne  of  which,  for  years  after  the  In- 
Jury,  continue  to  -spread  through  the 
wood  of  the  trunk  and  reduce  the  bear- 
ing rapacity.  Jn  deciding  between  re- 
building or  replacement  of  injured  trees, 
the  extent  to  which  heart  rot  is  present 

P|T       .  »,     ..1,1      !•,«", ,nT1^„     f'v.-"  •••>.,. 

Overhead  systems  of  irrigation  were 
observed  on  lemons  at  C.  J.  Pegler's 
^7>lace  and  Charles  Brooks'  place  at 
Sierra  Madre.  In  boih  places  the  sys- 
tem has  been  highly  successful.  Tt  is 
pot  practicable  on  all  ranches  of  course, 
but  has  distinct  value  on  steep  slopes  of 


gravelly  soils  which  wash  badly.  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  at  least  thir'v  nnnmls 
pressure  on  the  line  to  get  "satisfactory 
results.  ,  ' 

"Where  sufficient  water  is  available, 
an  excellent  summer  cover-crop  mav  be 
gro"-"  under  the  o-  e>  ->end  svstem.  The 
special  advantages  of  overhead  irriga- 
tion were  saving  of  labor  more*  even 
distribution  of  water  between  and  under 
the  »rees.  prevention  of  washing,  and 
oossible  prevention  of  June  drop  and 
frost  damage. 

srrrKSSFUi,  tnarphixo 

Tnnrching  for  gooher-intured  trees 
rapidly  is  coming  Into  s^neral  use. 
Many  thousands  of  trees  in  Southern 
California  have  been  inarched  this  sea- 
son. On  the  F.  T.  Piohar<1s»n  raoch  at 
Duarte  we  were  able  to  observe  the  re- 
sults of  this  work  af*«>r  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  seedlings  originally  used  for 
inarching  had  grown  to  several  times 
their  orie-inal  size  and  tile  union  seemed 
to  be  perfect. 

The  top  of  the  tree,  formerly  yellow 
and  dying  back,  had  recovered  com- 
pletely and  was  dark  green  in  color, 
with  vigorous  growth. 

The  only  question  about  this  pro- 
cedure is  the  possibility  of  heflrt  rot 
working  its  wav  onward  from  the  de- 
cayed remains  of  the  old.  gophered  top 
root,  "it  will  require  several  years  more 
before  this  point  can  be  sett'ed. 

TOP-WORKING  POINTERS 

At  the  "W.  A.  Jones  ranch  at  Cen- 
1ora  an  opportunity  was  given  to  ex- 
imine  after  t"'o  years  the  resntts  of  a 
top-working  denvnstratinn.  The  trees 
top-wrked  were  of  the  hoarder  or  non- 
bearing  type  and  had  been  completely 
changed  over  into  the  bearing  type, 

The  chief  lesson  brought  out  at  this 
place  was  that,  for  best  results,  safety 
limbs  should  be  left  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  trees  which  had  retained 
safe.ty  limbs  for  two  years  were  in  the 
best  condition. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  of 
the  day  was  the  vl«lt  to  the  citrus  and 
poultry  ranch  of  Edward  InatoV  at  fn. 
vina.  Tnsley  has  solved  the  fertiliser 
problem  by  combining  poultry  i  with 
citrus  # 

For  two  years  he  has  keut  an  average 
of  382  White  Leghorn  hens  *  on  five 
acres  of  oranges.  He  buvs  bean  straw 
-  ^  -v-  «i*  iSl'a  fn-  !•♦♦-»■  -n*  re- 
turns all  of  this,  together  with  the  drop- 
pings, to  the  grove.  Careful  analysis 
of  the  materials  shows  that  each  tree 
has  received  2. OS  pounds  of  actual  nitro- 
gen, aside  from  considerable  humus- 
forming  material. 

INSI-EY  RELATES  EXPERIENCES 

The  citrus  trees  look  well,  although, 
on  account  of  the  freeze,  they  have  not 
shown  a  profit  for  this  particular  two- 
year  period.    The  poultry,  however,  has 

 '   r\*  of  SaO'i.nn  per 

year,  not  counting  labor,  which  amount- 
ed to  a  little  more  than  an  hour  per 
day  and  was  performed  by  Mr.  Insley's 
young  son  after  school  hours. 

The  general  plan  is  considered  a  srrr- 
cess.  but  in  explaining  the  details.  Mr 
Tnsley  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  grower  to  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  poultry  keeping,  which  in 
itself  is  a  highly  developed  and  compli- 
cated business. 


Sulphuring  Combs  an  Important  Duty 


By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 

Contributing  Editor 

SULPHUR  is  a  very  necessary  article 
in  conducting  an  apiary,  for  in 
|warm  weather  the  bee-moth  is  a  de- 
ptructlve  pest  and  must  be  promptly 

kombated  - 

The  adult  moth   (the  "miller")  flies 
Lfrom  late  afternoon  to  midnight,  main-^ 
fly.  and  deposits  her  eggs  as  near  a>. 
•possible  to  the  brood-combs  of  the  hive 
f  If  it  18  possible  to   "sneak"    into  a 
weakened  colony  she  will  always  do  so, 
H    not,    she    leaves    the    eggs    on  th. 
Blighting  board  as  close  to  the  entrance 
as  possible.    If  the  colony  is  too  popu- 
Uous  even  for  this,  the  eggs  are  stuck 
Unto  the  cracks-hetween  supers  or  about 
tthe    hive.     These    eggs    are  glutinous 
and  adhere  to  the  feet  of  the  bees  and 
Ere   thus   carried    into    the   hive  and 
Backed  away  with  the  pollen  and  prop- 
o':s  as  the  bees  bring  it  in. 

LARVAE  HATCH  SOON 

■  All'  r  a  few  days  of  summer  warmth, 
Ik  the  normal  temperature  of  the  brood- 
Iniest.  the  larva  hatches  and  at  once  be- 
IBjins  its  destruction  work.  September 
I  1-  perhaps  the  worst  month  for  their 


work  and  is  ready  for  the  pupal  stage 
in  about  seven  days,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  happens  to  a  queenless  colony 
when  there  are  no  longer  bees  to  de- 
fend it. 

It  is  the  organic  (animal)  matter  con- 
tained in  the  brood  combs  rather  than 
the  wax  itself  that  the  wax -worm  is 
after.  This  explains  why  a  bright  new 
comb  is  often  left  untouched  in  the  hive 
when  all  the  rest  are  destroyed. 

Keep  all  empty  combs  over  good 
strong  colonies  until  cold  nights  come 
say  in  November.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  fumigate  the  combs  with' sulphur 
every  month  or  six  weeks.  A  tight 
room  or  closet  works  well.  Use  from 
one-quarter  lo  one-half  pound  of  sul- 
phur for  every  128  cubic  feet  (size  of 
a  cord  of  wood). 

SIMPLE  METHOD  EXPLAINED 

Take  a  five-gallon  can  with  the  top 
cut  out;  fill  this  one-quarter  full  of 
sand  or  earth.  Inside  this  set  a  tin 
can  of  about  a  quart  capacity,  with  a 
piece  of  crumpled  newspaper  in  it; 
pour  the  sulphur  on  the  paper,  light  the 
edges  of  the  paper,  and  shut  the  door. 
See  that  no  combs  or  hives  are  directly 
over  the  burnirfg  sulphur.  The  longer 
the  combs  remain  in  the  fumes  the  bet- 
ter. 

If  but  few  combs  are  to  be  treated. 


set  two  empty  supers  on  a  hive  cover, 
place  the  can  of  sulphur  therein  and 
stack  ihe  supers  of  combs  on  top,  first 
lighting  your  fire,  then  place  a  cover 
on  lop.  I'se  only"  a  tablespoonful  of 
sulphur  and  be  sure  to  have  at  least 
a  foot  space  between  the  fire  and  the 
first  combs;  otherwise  they  may  be 
melted.  « 

  \ 

Kerosene  and  Carbon 

THAT  the  use  of  kerosene  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  mechanical  work  in 
curing  motor  carbon  troubles  is  the 
contention  of  James  Koeber  of  'tha 
Agricultural  Engineering  Division, 
University  of  California. 

"just  how  much  carbon  cond'tions 
can  be  remedied  by  'flushing'  the  motor 
with  kerosene  is  questionable,"  Koeber 
insists.  "All  of  the  lighter  petroleum 
products  like  kerosene  will  dissolve 
readily  the  heavier  ones,  like  oil.  That 
is  nature's  way  of  keeping  them  all  in 
solution. 

"Whenever  too  much  fuel  to  burn 
completely  is  drawn  into  a  gas  engine 
cylinder,  a  large  amount  of  carbon  is 
formed  and  part  of  the  kerosene  washes 
the,  oil  from  the  pistons  and  cylinder 
wa  lis. 

"Remember,  that  in  most  automobile 
engines  the  pistons  travel  about  1000 
feet  per  minute.  Then  decide  for  your- 
self whether  «r  not  you  wan*  the  partes 
'  of  your  engine  that  are  normally  cov- 
ered with  oil  and  as  smooth  as  glass 
to  rub  together  for  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  with  their  surfaces  cleaner  than 
when  they  came  from  the  machinist's 
lathe! 

"Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  take 
the  engine  down  and  clean  it,  adminis- 
tering treatment  such  as  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery  and  a  willing  servant  is  en- 
titled to?" 


yields,  marketing  and  insect  pests. 
Much  data  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether on  these  points  and  full  reports 
will  he  made  at  the  fall  meeting. 


MAGip   POWER  OF  POWER 

The  power  of  electricity  to  be  gen- 
erated from  now  idle  sources  will  re- 
sult in  spreading  out  the  population 
of  America  and  relieving  the  conges- 
tion of  cities,  in  the  opinion  of  na- 
tionally prominent  engineers  who  se* 
as  the  next  great  development,  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  centers  in  rural 
districts,  wture  farmers  can  have  am- 
ple power  for  their  machinery  and  ;ut 
the  same  iime  find  remunerative  em- 
ployment in  local  industries,  while  liv- 
ing on  their  farms. 


HORSES    DEV^'.op    T"'  ENTY-ON  E 
HORSEPOWER 

At  the  low  i  Slate  Pair,  horses  tested 
on  the  new  horse  and  mule  dynamo- 
meter, invention  of  Professor  E.  V. 
Collins,  developed  all  the  way  from 
8  fi  to  21.2  horsepower,  and  exerted 
from  2000  pounds  up  to  2300  pounds  in 
trvat-'ve  null. 


Persimmon  Growers  Active 

GEORGE  W.  SHERWOOD  of  Ful- 
lerton  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Persim- 
mon Growers'  Department  of  the 
Southern  California  Farm  Bureaus  at 
a  recent  meeting",  and  J.  E.  Doty  of 
tJoleta  was  elected  vice  chairman.  S. 
Earl  OnodttU  of  Owen- mouth  and  L. 
R.  Manz  of  La  Habra  were  seated  as 
additional  representatives  from  their 
counties. 

Tentative  plans  were  outlined  for 
a  fall  meeting  and  fruit  show.  A  spe- 
cial featurf  of  the  day  probably  will 
be  a  field  trip  through  some  of  the 
successful  persimmon  orchards.  A 
committee  composed  of  Knowles  Ryer- 
son,  Robert  W.  Hodgson.  H.  E.  Wahl- 
berg  and  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  program  committee  for 
the  meeting. 

Reports  were  made  on  the  various 
surveys  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Department,  including  acreage  in  Cali- 
fornia and   Southern  States,  varieties. 


See  Far  or  Near 


Just  Send  the 

Coupon  ,.!,„r;,!u' 

on  TVn  Days'  Free 
Trial  a  pair  of  my  famous  ''True  Fit"  Shell 
Rim  Spectacles.  Hundreds*  of  thousands  now 
fn  use  everywhere.  These  splendid  GlaMM 
will  enable  anyone  to  read  the  smallest  print, 
thread   the  finest    needle,  to 

and  prevent  •  eye* 
i t  r  a  1  n  or  head- 
aches. If  after  trying  them  for  in  days  anil 
nights  ynu  are  amazed  and  delighted,  and 
:hlnk  them  equal  to  glasses  sold  elsewhere  at 
$16.  send  only  $T!)8;  If  you  don't  want  to  keep 
t  hem,  ret  urn  them  a  ml  there  will  be  no 
charge  Semi  no  mon**y;  pay  no  C.  O.  I>.| 
simply  your  name,  address  and  age.  A  bejiu- 
Mful  velveteen  lined,  gold  lettered  Spectad* 
Case  FRKK, 

 Cut  and  Mail  Coupon  Today  -  *  -  • 

U.  &  SPBCTACLS  CO. 
1528  W.  Idamfl  St.    Chicago, 111.    Dept.  AS0S 
Bend  me  ■  p*lr  of  -our  mwci-clen  on  in-dar  free  trial. 
If  I  like  them  I  will  pay  yon  $4.SA:  if  not,  I  will  re- 
turn them  and  there  will  oe  no  chance 

Name  Aee  


money 


The  slight  difference  in  cost  per  gallon  between 
Mathews  Paints  and  other  paints  is  more  than  saved 
in  tliat  Mathews  Paints 

— spread  easier 

— cover  better 

 ?o  further 

 last  longer 

— preserve  better 

than  ordinary  paints. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself     ^oes  it  pay  to  put  on 
poor  paint  at  present  labor  cost? 

MATHEWS  RUNT 


MATHEWS  PAINT  COMPANY  A^C^ 


219  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pasadena.  Phoenix. 
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ORCHARD   >M»   FARM    SECTION    OF   THE    SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


SEPTEMBER  30,  1' 


Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

;o  rent-  a  He*,  or  tin  .cms  ..  '■>"<■ 
for  four  or  mo  r  rwnefu  ivt  Insoe- 
(nvcrage  ;  no  tls).  Kor  white  sna-e 
.•ill*  or  display  lype.  •>  •>•" 
putcd  acror  :in  :  lo  total  space  •'''  »- 
pied  l»v  n  Ucriisemen  *. 

Advertise  ..ents  most  reach  ns  18 
dnvs  I  p  u  r  date  i>r  tiuh'i.ntion  »tl- 
d.ess  «><{(  KAKII  an.l  K'.KM.  Broad- 
way   al   Kir  e-.ith.  I  o»  Anseles. 


NURSERY'S  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


O  LTrJY 


roasi»-i ; 


[OF1TABLE  POCLTRT  and ,  t  O- 
H'E'tATIVE  E1  E  TBIC  HATCH- 
"IE5!  Capacity.  J'.o-.OOfl  chirks. 
!-•>»»"  e;;  leghorns.  Anconas. 
I  r  I  •  k-  M  vjr  .is  Wyani  ti» 
!  Hinli  as  M.daluslasa.  i  1'  "  «s 
irks.  I  Otf  every  week.  Also 
.  nicks  from  lar  r  I-year  h«i«  for 
rapd  growtli  into  broilers.  fr>ers. 
.  ap,  ns.  Red  fed  tmoke  I  ahead. 
"Never  saw  such  vigor,  rapid  rrowlh  In 
chi.  ks.'  1"  N  F.^ir  Oaks  Pasa  lei.a  Mall  oni>. 
CBRTIF1EO  WHITE  LEUHORN  Ql'AUTV 
CHICKS  for  »ummer  and  fall  niontlis 
from  aeleited  frr-  range,  high  e«s  P™,l,""in* 
r-  •  .'  -  flocks,  inspected  and  arcredited  oy 
tbr  Sonoma  t'oonlv  Farm  Bureau  Send  for 
caia.og  and  attractive  pi  Ices.  Safe  delivery 
an.,  fall  <  unl  guaranteed  Mlsr  ll  a  i  c  n 
ISITBATOR  CO..  INC..  412  Seventn  St.. 
I'ela.ijma.  Calif.   


rALL  CHICKS   PAT.  .  _  .  ..  

ilrder  n.  w  lor  September  an.l  October  dr- 
liverv  Mine  Le,ibrns,  R.  I.  Reds.  B.  "■ 
Rocks  and   oilier  kinds. 

BREEDING  CoCKKRBLS  FOR  SALE. 
Vh  Ush<.rns  lHansoii).  Br.  Leghorns  (Tor- 
no leni.  Anconas  (Atkinson*.  Blk.  Minorca 
iFaPel  hf<  PONAI.D  PlIIITRY  RANCH  * 
H  1  i'CHEI'Y.  Rt.  1.  Bo»  ii*.  San  Jos*.  «-»■■ 
t  i  RT]  F1ED  UIBf  CHICKS  from  ii  s  ie  ted 
flocks  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
«...  lion:  n.aled  with  males  having  authentic 
ttaimesi  records  of  at  least  -On  e-irs  on  tne 
sides  of  both  parents  Ccrt.f.ed  by  Aianieia 
Countv  Poultry  Breeders  Assn.  Now  buol.iniE 
ordois  for  fail  and  sprtn-;  deliv.  I  tllity  pi  nes. 
Chiimicleer    Eleo.Halchery.lnc  .Hay  war-U  al. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  clnx  from  flocks 
mated  lo  mains  haviua  sires  dam  recorJ 
of  Ml)  to  _s;  e-xs  per  >ear.  Full  parti  uiars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request,  w  c 
axe  a.  ere.  i. -d  bv  Sonoma  loans  Farm  Bu- 
rea.i.     ThE    PlONHEH    HVTCHSRV.    P.  O. 

47 1     sixth   S.  ,   ivtaluraa.  Calif.  

BIHT  (HICKS,   every   w-ck.   Balled  Ro^ka: 
Rh   de   Islt.i       Reds.    White    Lejhnrns.  wet 
Fall  chi.  ks  now.     Onier  now  lor  WS«  de- 
Uverv      safe   arrival    guaranteed.      « r.te 
for  clrcul.r  about  our  heavy   layers.     T  hf 
J      H      ST1KBE     POILWV     RANCH  * 
H  -TCHFttV.    B  .x    ti7-C.    Palo    Alto.  Calif 
S    .     WHITE   LEGHORN   baby  clucks  fioni 
2  and  u  year  old  ngor.,us  hens,  mated  tu 
rockcreis  fr.m  irapnesic.i  st->  k.    Ducks,  tur- 
i,,,.       Order    now    for    October    an.l  later 
dehiMv.     FRASBR-a  HAT-  HEliY.  B..x  *TT. 

Hie-  thorne.  New  Jersey  Ave.  . 

HANSON'S  Pedigreed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns' 
O.er  ilO-eig  f.oik  airraif  for  *  years 
Over  :il-ecg  flock  average  for  3  years.  I  n- 
cxc-lled  in  production  and  stamina,  l  onlest 
winners  in  two  hem.spheies.  Send  lor  inter- 
•stin-  .aialoif.    J.  A.  HANSON.  Corxailis.  Ore. 


PETALIMA      HATCHERY         Credited  by 
.-uno;i  a  l.ouiil>   Harm  nureaii     »     "  L"*?I 
horn  chl-ks  e»el>   Monday  and  Thuraiaj.  If 
you  want   K-o.»  lall   ia.>ers  get  chicks  in  the 


tail 
lai. 


liuarunleel  ante  delivery.  Free  circu- 
L.    W.    CLARK.   Peta.uma.  Calif.  


FKBE  BOOK.  "Chicken8  Iroin  Shell  lu  Mar- 
ket;    on    appli<ato.ii   to   COLLSON  COM- 
PANY.   Petaluiua.  Calif.  


BPECIAL   prices  on   ituarnld.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Wril^  for  particu- 
lars.  El  KtcKA  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  0MB 

"        TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


THE  WORLDS  four  ncvest  fowls— Spencer 
Tnikenx  Russian  Onolfs.  Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwi*  Photo  b..oklet 
free.  Z.  T.  SPENl  ER.  Rt.  1.  Sania 
I'ruz.  I'alif.  

BABY  CHICKS,  all  kinds,  hatel  ing  each 
Monday.   L>u.  klmss.  turke>s.  Hatching  eg«a. 

Pullets     p.seons.    rabbits.      FANi  lfc.K.-'  r?X- 

CHANUK.    •>«•>   S.   Main   St..    Los  An-eles. 


WILD   BLOODED    BREEDING  TIKKBYS— 
Toms,  actording  to  ase  and  size.   SIS  and 
$25  each;  hens.   J».     Baby  turks.  JE.vK.lNh. 
The  \  eteran.  R.  3    Box  Its.   Buro.mK.  Calif. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK -TO- LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutler  »'ount> 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriaa- 
tjon  with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SLTTEK  BASIN  Cl  ill  PAN  Y. 
California   Fruit   BUlg  .  Sacramento.  Calif. 

FORTY  ACRES  of  as  fine  irrigated  decidu- 
ous fruit  land  as  ever  laid  out  of  doors, 
for  exchange  for  Bay  Counties  income;  cot- 
tages, flats,  apartments.  Send  full  •* tails 
your  property  first  letter.  V.  C.  HOWE. 
Realtor,  Paradise  iQrcl.ard  homes).  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  berry  farming  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia in  the  famous  Charies  Weeks  inten- 
sive poultry  colony  will  make  you  a  comfort- 
able living  on  a  very  little  land;  near  Los 
Angeles.      Write   for   literature.  CHARLES 

WEEKS.    OArnsiiioutl  .  California.  

F<  i  li  .-ALL  (  t  K  EXCHANGE — Two  Central 
Washington  Irrigated  alfalfa  farms.  Price 
twelve  and  thirty-five  thousand.  Courtesy  to 
agents  Owner.  4815  SOUTH  VERMONT. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FARMS  WANTED 


CASH  BUTEI 
actibe  and  i 
MOWN,  34T  W 
FARM  wanted. 

Mrs.  L.  Robe 


Western   farms.  De- 
nt price.    R.  A.  Mc- 
Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 
Leiy    Send  particulars. 
.  Tray.  Roodhouae.  111. 


SOUTH   AMERICAN  LAND 

BUY  OR  INTEREST  OTHERS  Our  colony- 
lands  all  tillable.  5  .  1  per  acre.  Wonder- 
ful climate.  Good  markets.  No  taxea.  Blr 
commission.  BookL't.  50c;  l.leralure  free. 
Bolivia  Colonlxatioc   Assn..  Portland.  Oregon. 


FRUIT   TREES   at    lowest    consistent  prices. 

snipped  u.re-  l  lo  planter  by  p-irce!  post, 
express  or  freight.  Apples.  Pears,  cl.err.es. 
Peaches.  Apricots.  Plum,  prune  and  Oma- 
•  tai  shrubbery,  l  our  rtsei  .  al .ons  s.iould 
■  «  loade  wh.te  most  ..esiab.e  \ariei.es  are 
ot  tainable.  Write  for  pru  e  list  quoting 
cn  stock  deli.cied  at  your  nearest  snipping 

point.  * 

A  LBANY    Nl  HSEK1ES.    Inc..  Albany.  Ore. 

V.  ANTED — ttO  PIPE-STEMS.  We  u»e  thou- 
sands of  fiK  pipe-sico.s.  Musi  he  youn 
i w iga,  srncotl  bark,  prmctlcalb  straight.  16 
n.lles  h  ng.  thlee-eluhtiis  lo  one-half  in  h 
diameter  at  large  end;  pith  burned  out.  Wih 
pay.  subject  to  inspection  here.  $t>  per  hun- 
ored.  How  many  can  you  furnish?  Will  mall 
>ou  three  handsome,  well-baked.  Indian  hand- 
made clav  pipes,  each  reproducing  an  Indian 
relic,  for  a  dollar  bill.     INDIAN   PIPE  CO.. 

A  hcvilic.   N.  C.  =  

ALFALFA  SEED  For  Sale — Common.  Hairy 
Peiuvian  or  Smooth  Peruvian.  New  crop. 
High  purity  and  germination  Write,  wire 
•  r  phone  for  prices  and  samples.  E.  F. 
-ANGUINETTI     i  Established     !»»!>).  YUMA. 

\RIZoNA.   ^  

..IPPIA  LAWNS  —  Endure  heat,  drougl.i. 
neglect,  without  iqiury.  A  b.-aatiful  lawn 
in  reach  of  all  so  small  the  up.ieep.  Write 
for  booklet.  HILL-GIRT  NURSERY.  Mar- 
t.nez.  Calif. 

PLANTS  AND  RIIT.BS 

.THE~WORLLVS~B^BST  QLABS 

Over  5«  varieTTi?*.  Growir  on  decompose' i 
p**at  I»nt1  »am*?  as  RolloivL  Kissed  by  the 
For  of  the   r'*<*ifir  Otean. 

Send  for   catalogue*  and  price*. 

WATSON VILLE  BULB  CO. 

WATSl  1NYILLE.  CALIFORNIA. 

F.  J.  CONRAD.-  Proprietor.  


!  R'  IT  TREES.  BERRY  and  SMALL  FRl'l  1 
PLANTS.     Now  booking  orders  for  fall  an- 
-pr  ng  delivery.    Twenty-seven  year*  of  pra  - 

ti.  al  experience.  Write  for  pri-e  list.  De- 
scriptive   .  rtta'ogue   sent    on    request.      M  J 

MONIZ.   Box    411 .    Sebastopol.  Calif. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  n 

PAINT     BARN  and   R.  u  >F— Hiehest  quality. 

fl  per  ml.  Ouarant-ed  ?V  years.  Milro. 
Works.  5»1_  Palisade  Ave  .  J*T»^f  S}1*.-^.  -  J . 

\MK^    PIPE   A  ND  WINDMILLS 

l.EBUIl.T  WINDMILLS,  tanks,  pumps,  cyl- 
inders. Surface  irrigal.  pipe,  ail  sizes,  use  I. 
v  S  in  .  cheap.  New  gal  v.  tanks,  all  s  7-s: 
large  used  ledwood  tanks.  D  KM  MITT  CO.. 
I'll  N    Main.    Yards,  sis  Yale.  Los  AWi  as 


PATENT  ATT^RJvIEYS^^ 

PERCY    R    WEBSTER.    Savintrs    and  I^ian 
I  1.1-     Stockton.  Calif.     Has  a  long  estab- 
lished,  efficient  organization.     Send  for  free_ 
I.,  ok  on   patents.        — . 

LTVEST iSCK^M  ndi~Goats~" 

i"R~f7brED  TOOGBN  BUR  OS  from  re.entlv 
imported  s-ock.  Heavy  milkers.  Raised 
under  Ideal  rondit'ona.  Sore  to  please 
Canyon  G«a'  Ranch.  Rellands.  Calif. 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 

ET AM M ERTNq    orreeted  permanently.  Write 
for  pirtl-  olars.     MAfHIX  VOCAL  ACAD- 
EMY.   Jts    Music-Art    Bldg..    Los  Angeles. 


"TTTT  R'NTHES  POR  SALE 


snn  S41.B— Bv  owner.  l»«t  ».  prunes  and  al- 
monds  nr   Chicn.  H   .1   McCormlck.  Benlcla. 


Orchard  Judging 

(CnvtinueA  from  Page  X) 
(I'se  either  A  or  B  below.) 

A.  Non-l'esiring  trees. 

1.  Si7e   for  the  age  and  kind 

„  of  tree    5 

a.  Caliper  of  trunk  4  inches 
from  sroifnd. 

b.  He  urht. 

c.  lnfruenre  of  pruning  on 
size. 

d.  rntfomiity   of  stand.  . 

2.  Form    * 

a.  Heifrht  of  head. 

b.  Scaffold  branches. 

1.  Number.  ^* 

2.  Spacing. 

3.  Angle   of  branching. 

c.  Secondary  scMffold 

branches. 

1.  Number. 

2.  Heieht. 

d.  Watersprouts  or  suckers 

present? 

3.  Vigor    10 

a.  Terminal  growth. 

b.  Hardiness 

c.  Bud  development 

4.  Health   15 

a.  Disease,  insect  or  phys- 

iological injury. 

b.  Sunburn,     crucks.  cuts. 

etc. 

B.  Bearing  trees. 

1.  Size  for  the  .if         '  kind 

of   tree    2 

a.  Height. 

b.  Spread. 

c.  Balanced    wo..d  through- 

out tree. 

d.  Influence     of     type  of 

pruning  on  above. 

2.  Fruitfulness    10 

a.  Yield  and  quality  of  re- 

cent years. 

b.  Condition      of  fruiting 

wood.     Prospects  of 
crop. 

c.  Distribution    of  fruiting 

wood. 


d.  Quantity     and  develop- 

ment of  fruit  buds  for 

next  season. 

e.  Variety — good  commer- 

cial sort. 

3.  Vifror    8 

a.  Length  growth  past  sea- 

son.* * 

b.  Condition  of  new  wood. 
1.  Premature    dropping  of 

leaves. 

4.  Heal  h    15 

a.  D.sease.   insect   or  phyi- 

ological  injtiry- 

b.  Sunburn,  l.r  ken 

branches,    cricks,  cuts, 
etc. 

III.  Condi'.ion  of  orchard  in  general.  15 

A.  Care  of  Soil   '.  8 

1.  Cultural  treatments. 

2.  Canting  distance. 

3.  Irrigation. 

4.  C'.yer  crops. 

B.  Care  of  Trees   7 

1.  Method  of  pruning. 

2.  P  arin"  or  rropping. 

3.  Tree  surgery"  and  repair. 

4.  Whitewashing. 

5.  System  of  spraying. 

6.  Fes'  eradication  and  con- 

trol. 

7.  Orchard  sanitation. 

a.  Burning  brush,  weeds, 
rubbish  etc. 
Total  Points   100 

HERE'S  PHACTICAL  APPLICATION* 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  score  card 
that  the  principal  items  involved  in 
judging  an  orchard  are  location,  condi- 
tion of  trees  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  orchard.  The  orchard  is  judged 
in  its  present  condition,  the  same  as 
in  judging  livestock,  and  not  as  to  Its 
economic  value.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a 
''good  buy"  or  whether  it  can  be  de- 
veloped into  a  good  oichaid  is  nut  con- 
sidered.  

\\  ith  the  score  card  as  a  basis  to 
start  the  work,  we  be 'an  by  devoting 
some  ..f  the  regular  laboratory  period* 
to  sc  ring.  The  in  aning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  varii  us  items  outlined  in 
•t  l  '.  or  explained  Jby 
'he  instrvctor. 

The  s'udetits  then  were  required  to 
score  several  orchards.  A  critique  was 
he'd  at  the  end  of  each  period,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  scoring  standard. 

Soon  we  were  able  to  dispense  with 
the  actual  scoring  and  to  judge  or- 
chards by  comparison  only,  the  s:*me 
as  i«  the  custom  in  livestock  Judging. 
With  the  main  factors  on  the  score  cnr.l 
in  mird  students  would  go  ever  an 
o-chnrd.  take  soil  borings  and  make 
rotes  regarding  points  observed  and 
then*  when  all  were  ready,  the  group 
moved  to  the  nevt  orchard. 

When*  all  the  orchards  In  the  class 
(medium-a^'d  reach  orrbards.  for  ex- 
ample)  which   the  instructor  had  pre. 


viously  selected,  were  judged,  stude: 
were  required  to  hand  in  their  pla 
and  each  student  then  was  called 
to  give  oral  reasons    for    his  placmfl 

Judging  then  was  continued  on  the  ned 
class — old  pear  orchards.  Tir  example.  1 

A  great  d"al  of  interest  was  m  >-d 
among  the  students  who  requested  thai 
more  time  he  giv»n  lo  judging.  Thfl 
was  impossible  during  the  regular  l<o~ira 
and.  therefore,  was  accomplished  if  I  el 
sf-hool  h'  urs  a -id  al  wee'  -ei.l«.  "*hl 
stud"nts  vo'unt.irlly  gave  of  thc.r  i  *| 
lime  and  arranred  the'r  own  trunstuirJ 
tat>on.  first  usin?  private  automobile! 
and  later  renting  a  large  bus  for  thfl 
trips.  jrm 

Short   trips   first    were   made   to  thfj 


deal  of  benefit  from  seeing  dif 
me*h"ds  of  orcharding  in  the  v 
districts  visited. 

later  in  the  season  longer  tripe  weefl 
desired  by  the  studenta.  To  scoot™ 
,  -i  -k  ts:«  •  a»i«f»eioTv'v  we  hid  to  tr  iv»B 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  two  ocoal 
sions.  Farm  advisers  in  the  pountlej 
we  w'shed  to  v  isit  wen  requested  o 
co-operate  with  ns  in  planning  our 
ilinerirv  and  in  arranging 
ers  for  the  judging  of  their  oreh.ird* 
This  'hey  did  cost  heartily  and  •'■  is 
provided  we'l- planned  trips. 

KurK  in  the  y  ar  the  suggestion  wag 
made  to  »he  Oreeon  Agricultural  CoT 
leire  and  to  the  Chaffey  .Junior  Co'i.-gj 
at  Ontario.  California.  that  or.-b  ir4J 
judging  he  taken  up  by  them,  with  thl 
hope  of  having  teams  represen'ing  thej 
institution  and  ours  ^meet  in  an  i 
chard  jtld^in-r  contesi. 

Our     ohc'l^nge     was  accepfed 
Chaffev  Junior  College    and    aV  t« 
of     freshmen     and  sophomores 
sel<  oted   to   meet   their    team  at 
•  t-»rio.    This  cont'st  was  he'd  nnd  w 
by  our  tmm.     A  silver  con  was  n 
sented  bv  the  Southern  California  Cti 
ners'  Pnre-n.  to  '■er^mr  the  possestsi 
of  t>e  team  wh'oh  wins  two  success! 
contests. 

P'a^s  aow  are  niil'-r  wav  for-lnj 
giin»i»'g  in   anni'al  Inteec  I'egiMe 
cbnrd  *i'dTing  conte«t  nevrt  i-»ir  lo 
c'i'd  ■  Hums  from  Ore~r 
Td->ho    I'tih  Colorado. 
Arizona  and  California. 

We  relieve  orchard  judging 
more  va'ush'e  to  the  average  stiidenj 
thnr  sc  ring  apples  or  any  other,  f1 
of  »r"it  iwlHu.  Onlv  a  verv  se 
number  of  s'udents  utilize  the  frtilr 
received  in  fruit  Iudeing.  while  n  ei 
many-  would  he  benefited  by  orori 
jud'ing. 

This  new  work  trains  student! 
know  and  apprec'ate  »ood  nreha-d  "n 
airement  '  and  therefore  teaches*  t' 
hovr  to  gr»»w  the  best  frtl't.  wbio^ 
'  more  important  than  training  therr 
know  perfect   fruit  sperimens 


New 


Dusting  to  Control  Wheat  Bunt 


Scientists  Test  and  A f>f>ro 
Method— Results  of 

AFTER  four  yetrs  of  exhaustive 
tests  with  copper  carbonate 
dust  to  control  seed  borne  bunt, 
or  "stinking  smut"  of  wheat,  it 
has  been  announced  by  W.  W.  Mackie 
and  r  red  N.  "Briggs  of  the  Division  of 
Agronomy.  Fniversity  of  California, 
that  this  method  is  not  only  t radical, 
but  also  highly  efficient. 

It  is  rrcomnu'iidrd.  in  tut.  that  all 
seed  be  treated  every  year  to  prevent 
recurrence,  even  when  the.  grain  ap- 
parently is  clean. 

It  is  explained  that  the  bunt  spores 
are  carried  sometimes  hundreds  of 
miles  by  winds,  and  the  seed  is  con- 
taminated by  contact  with  machinery, 
warehouses,  elevators  and  transporta- 
tion agencies. 

The  Fniversity  investigators  have 
been  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Office  of  Cereal  Investigations.  I.".  S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  if 
their  findings  are  taken  seriously  to 
heart  by  California  grain  growers,  it 
is  believed  this  costly  disease  can  be 
practically  stamped  out  In  this  State. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  wet  proc- 
esses formerly  recommended  was  the 
cost  of  labor  involved.  Kxpensive  and 
disagreeable  tasks  are  avoided  by  the 
use  of  automatic  dusting  machinery, 
and  further  economy  is  effected  by  t he- 
saving  in  seed  when  the  new  method 
is  used. 

EXPLANATION    OF  METHOD 

The  copper  carbonate  dust  process 
consists  of  intimately  mixing  the  dust 
and  the  wheat  seed  so  that  every'  Part 
of  the  seed  surface  which  might  bear 
a  smut  spore  will  be  covered  with  the 
dust. 

So  tenacious  is  the  dust  that  it  re- 
mains on  the  seed  even  when  it  is 
blown  from  the  broadcast  seeder. 
Dusting  seed  wheat  is  best  accom- 
plished by  machines  made  for  this 
purpose.  A  number  of  machines  now 
on  the  market  work  rapidly  and  satis- 
factorily. 

Home  made  machines  may  be  con- 
structed from  plans  furnished  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Fniversity 
of  California  or  by  mounting  a  l«rrel 


e  Copper  Carbonate  Dustm</ 
Recent  Experiments 

which  cpn  be  revolved  like  the  hs. 
chtien.    Concrete  mixers  also  are  ser 

ieeaMe. 

The  foPowine  condensed  informMta 
includes   the  salient   facts  and  r«*eoi 
n.endations  brought  out  in  the  r-port. 

1.  Copper  carbonate  dust  la  an  ait'« 
I  hous  or  palpable  chemical  which  stit 
to  the  seed  coat  of  grain  as  reidlly 
the  smut  spores. 

2.  Two  ounces  of  copper  carbons 
dust  Is  ample  to  coat  one  bushel 
wheat.  Dust  in  excess  of  this  qu  int 
Will  not  adhere,  but  excess  quantit 
cause  no  damage. 

3.  Copper  carbonate  dust  causes 
injury  to  seed  even  when  rlaeed  Mpoa 
months  in  advance  tH  seeding  time 

4.  When  seed  is  darkened  with  ng 
spores,  control  by  the  chemical  dl 
may  not  be  complete.  Never  s-  lect  m 
which  is  darkened  with  smut  spores.  I 

Si  HI.  FACTOR  IMPORTANT. 

5.  In  certain  restricted  a  reus  >»f  CajHj 
foriiia.  the  soil  especia  1  summer  '.ufl 
lou.  may  !e  Infected  i>v  wind  htnajfll 
smut  spores.  On  these  soils  at  lucks 
bunt  mav  come  from  the  soil  even  wn*<! 
all  the  spores  on  the  seed  are  destroyed 
Even  against  this  attack,  copper  cajfl 
Donate  is  very  effective  in  reducing  tfefl 
bunt.  A 

•  Many  farmers  and  Investigate^! 
have  shown  that  copper  carbonate  mSjB 
stimulate  wheat  seed,  causing  early  geejl 
initiation,  with  consequent  early  sprouts 
lng.  This  results  in  stronger  plants  aajB 
early  maturity,  with  corresponding  feaS 
creases  in  yield.  S 
7.  As  copper  carbonate  does  not  sal 
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Grape  Growers  Raise  Livestock 


Italian  Vineyard  Company  are  kept.  In 
,p>od  condition  on  a  diet  of  which  grape 
'seeds  constitute  an  important  part.  This 
taato.rial,  which  ih  a  by -product  of  the 
winery,  has  been  found  valuable  hog 
«"d.  The  Guasti  Rerkshires  certainly 
testify  to  the  food  value  of  this  ma- 
terial. 

The  dairy  herd  at  Guastl  is  made  up 
of  purebred  fluernseys.  Their  milk  is 
'bcinp  sold  as  a  guaranteed  product  un- 
•  de.r  a  State  law,  which  contains  certain 
specifications  that  must  be  complied 
'with. 

Important  requirements  of  the  law 
arc:  There  must  not  be  over  10.000  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  and  the  but- 
t<  rf;it  test  must  be  at  least  4.5  per  cent 
To  obtain  a  twicterinl  count  of  10,000  or 
less  requires  the  greatest  of  care  in 
[handling  milk.  - 

'    CLBANUNKSS   VERY  EVIDENT 

k  Cleanliness,  an  extreme  measure  of 
|  which  every  dairyman  should  strive  to 
[attain,  is  very  evident  when  one  visits 
Ithe  Guasti  dairy  barn  and  milk  room, 
fever  which  Wilson  has  charge.  By  ex- 
■trctite  c;  ie  the  bacterial  count  usually  is 
[kept  far  below  the  maxinjum  number 
land   the  analyses   which   are  made  by 

health  departments  of  cities  where  the 


(Continued  from  Page  t) 

milk  is  used  indicate  a  splendid  product. 
For  example:  The  Pomona  Board  of 
Health  upon  three  different  occasions 
submitted  analyses  of  Guastl  milk,  &a 
follows: 

Number  of  bacteria  per  c.  c.  200,  60*. 
800;  per  cruvt  butterfat,  4.6,  4.5.  4.8. 

In  the  city  of  Pomona,  according  to 
Wilson,  the  Child  Welfare  League  has 
been  supplying  undernourished  school 
children  with  Guasti  milk  as  part  of 
their  dally  diet.  For  this  purpose  the 
milk  is  bottled  in  one-half  pint  contain- 
ers, each  child  being  given  this  amount 
dally.  Most  wonderful  results  are  ob- 
tained, the  pure,  rich  sweet  milk  being 
ideal  food  for  little,  undernourished 
bodies. 

The  latest  venture  of  this  big  vineyard 
company  is  prospecting  for  oil.  Pro- 
duction from  an  agricultural  standpoint 
would  seem  to  make  unnecessary  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  "black  gold"  from  below, 
but  a  progressive  policy  demands  that  if 
oil  is  present  it  must  be  discovered. 

Kv  ry  tanner  can  le;nn  a  lesson  from 
the  c  mj):  nv  about  whkh  this  article 
has  been  written.  That  lesson  is  not 
new,  be  n;;  one  op  diversification.  Spe- 
cializ  ii  n  may  bring  success,  but  safety 
demands  that,  "all  the  the  e;gs  should 
not  be  placed  in  one  basket." 


Carnation  Cow  Again  Breaks  Record 


\T  in  years  of  age,  Segis  Pietertje 
Prospect,  famous  Holstein  of  the 
[Carnation  herd  near  Seattle  (Wash), 
■has  just  completed  her  second  yearly 
Record,  producing  35,550.4  pounds  of 
milk,  and  1133.197  pounds  of  fat  or 
[l41fi.r>  |  ounds  of  butter  act-  '  I  ru  to 
'advice  received  from  A.  M.  Ghormley, 
tfeupcrintendent. " 

This  year's  record  gives  this  cow 
both  first  and  second  place  for  yearly 
[milk  production,  her  nearest  contender 
being  Kolrnin  Finderne  Bess  with 
R5.339  pounds.  This  also  gives  to  t-iegis 
BPieler  ,■  Prospect  rnV  ,m  I  i  s  milk 
record  for  two  lactation  periods,  with 
Ithe  enormous  total  of  72. 1131. 8  pounds 
jof  mi  k  and  28(15.2  pounds  of  butter. 


The  same  characteristics  were  true 
of  her  feeding  this  year  as  of  her  pre- 
vious test  period:  that  is,  the  fact  that 
she  depends  largely  on  roughages,  the 
one  greatest  factor  in  her  production 
being  h  r  en<  rmous  consumption  of 
hay.  She  received  one  pound  of  grain 
to  each  4«4  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
She  averaged  daily,  throughout  the 
year.  40  pounds  of  beets.  6  pounds  of 
beet  pulp.  IVi  pounds  of  molasses,  and 
30  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay. 

Her  grain   mixture  follows: 
C   parts   ground   oals    1    part   soy  bean 

1  parts   bran  A   onrts  oil  meal 

2  parts  rornipnl  1  part  ground  flaxseed 
E  parts  hominy  feed  1  lb.  charcoal  to-  mo 
1  part  not  tonsil!  meal      lh*  grain. 

Halt  was  kept  before  her  at  all 
times. 


Gentle  Reminder  to  Farm  Bureau 
M embers 


TREMDNT 

FARt*  BUREAU  * 

MCETS  f  VERY  &»THURS8AY  EVEKSHG 

maim. 


yillS  bic  bulletin  board, 
posted  at  a  busy  rretv 
rt»ad  near  Tremniit,  re- 
minilu  all  good  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  of  their 
luty,  and  (tons  the  delin- 
quent a  severe  Jolt  every 
time  he  whizzes  past. 

Timely  notiees  are  petted 
below  the  lettering-  and 
many  persons  thus  are 
reached  who  might  not  re- 
sfMind  to  notiees  sent  by 
mail. 

Many  other  California 
renters  make  use  of  kikh- 
boards  in  differrnl  ways. 


Stable  Floor  Overlay 

AS  a  compromise  betw.cn  sanitation 
and  "bumblefeet."  many  dairymen 
-have  covered  the  concrete  floors  of  their 
milking  barns  with  an  overlay  of 
eplanks.  Horse  stables,  loo,  may  be  im- 
proved in  this  way. 

The  drawing  shows  one  of  these 
■rooilcn  rioor  mats  laid  as  approved  by 
Jfcoroe  of  our  most  progressive  cow  own- 

.Because  some  of  the  planks  are  likely 
to  warp  and  twist  out  of  shape  It  is 


A    BEE    KEEPERS'  OBSERVATIONS 

Hc  s  are  shy  to  accept  a  virgin  queen 
after  the  second  day.  She  should  be  in- 
troduced within  five  days  at  the  most. 
Don't  cage  a  virgin  queen  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary.  If  the  colony  has  not 
long  been  queenless.  a  puff  of  smoke  at 
the  entrance  will  make  it  safe  to  run  in 
the  virgin. 

A  large  shipper  reports  bees  frozen 
and  smothered  in  the  same  car-  -frozen 
crossing  the  mountains  and  *  nothered 
from  heat  in  the  desert. 


Bob  Jones'  Corner 

Little 
Stories 
of 

Farming 

By 

SR   ROBERT  E.  .TONES 
Contributing  Editor 


SEPARATE  FARM  COLLEGE 
The  great  bulk  of  University  of 
California  entering  students  in  agri- 
culture registered  at  Davis,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  northern  branch  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
the  result,  of  course,  of  the  new  policy 
of  the  College  to  push  forward  the 
northern  branch,  where  entering  stu- 
dents may  get  close  to  the  soil  at  the 
k.i  me  lime  they  are  learning  the  theory 
of  agriculture. 

Thus  the  farmer  people,  who  once 
wanted  the  College  of  Agriculture 
separated  from  the  I'niversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  getting  what  they  desired 
without  dismembering  our  great  edu- 
cational institution. 

President  Harding  is  said  to  have 
believed  that  many  problems  wk>uld 
right  themselves  if  given  time  and 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  left  un- 
answered* most  of  his  correspondence 
for  two  weeks,  to  find  at  the  end  or 
that  time  that  most  of  the  letters  had 
been  answered  by  the  course  of  events. 
So  it  has  been  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

COLLECT  CALIFORNIA  PLANTS 
Backyard  farming  is  one  of  the 
royal  sports  of  the  California  city 
dweller.  Here  one  can  grow  plenty  of 
fruit  and  fresh  vegetables  in  the 
backyard,  or  one  can  plant  therein 
lawn   with   flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  writer  has  a  combination  of 
both  at  home.  We  derive  the  most 
pleasure  from  gathering  native  Cali- 
fornia plants  from  all  parts  of  our 
great  State  and  transferring  them  to 
the  home  garden. 

From  Imperial  we  brought  an  athel 
tree,  which  came  there  from  Algiers; 
from  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt,  a  va- 
riety of  ferns  were  transplanted  and 
nre  doing  very  well  in  a  shaded  place; 
a,  loquat  tree  from  San  Bernardino; 
dahlia  and  gladiola  bulbs  from  the 
bulb  farms  of  Monterey;  a  Madrono 
tree  and  a  tiny  sequoia  from  a  can- 
yon of  Marin  t'ounty. 

There  are  other  things  to  humT  in 
Palifornia  besides  deer  and  birds. 
Kach  auto  excursion  can  be  made 
more  profitable  and  pleasant  if  it  ia 
made   a    plant-gathering  excursion. 


Oregon  Flax  Profitable 

AVERY  satisfactory  arrangement 
between  Oregon  officials  and 
farmers  of  that  State  has  resulted  in 
great  stimulation  of  the  flax  industry. 

'  The  State  penitentiary  buys  the  flax 
at  from  $20  to  $35  a  ton  and,  according 
to  recent  reports,  farmers  have  made  a 
net  profit  of  $70  an  acre  or  more. 
Nearly  100  growers  have  entered  into 
contract  w  ith  the  prison. 

S.  K.  Southard,  who  operates  a  farm 
west  of  Dallas  tPolk  County)  raised  50 
acres  of  flax  this  year  on  land  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  considered  worn  out-, 
and  it  is  said  will  net  more  than  $3500 
from  the  crop. 

The  flax  is  processed  by  prison  labor 
and  the  State  makes  a  large  profit  on 
the  business. 


Coming  Back  to  Cow 

TTp  in  Central  and  Eastern  Oregon — 
4000  feet  up  from  the  se-> — hlgf 
wheat  farmers  and  range  stockmen 
are  coming  back  to  th-  good-  old  dairy 
cow  They  kick  like  a  bay  steer  in  a 
cornfield  because — i  s  on  •  bron/e.d 
Westerner  put  it — "Wheat  and  cattle- 
men would  lather  tf  ke  a  licking  any- 
day  than  r-e  se^n  railing  a  cow." 

Then  why  are  the.v  goiig  into  dairy- 
ing? "No  more  money  in  whe  it  and 
beef,"  is  the  laconic  reply.  Grain  and 
cattle  no  longer  yield  a  profit,  there- 
fore the  dairy  cow  offers  the  farmer's 
only  financial  salvation. 

Cowboys  weep  and  bonanza  farmers 
wipe  away  furtive  tears  at  the  sight 
of  cow  corrals,  silos,  dairy  barns  and 
alfalfa  fields,  which  are  beginning  to 
break  up  the  monotony  of  the  Eastern 
Oregon  landscape.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  money  there  by  riding  a 
"bronc"  or  a  tractor.  The  milking? 
stool  must  replace  the  saddle  and  ths 
.  ream  separator  take  the  place  of  ths 
grain   h'.-icV--,   they  mourn. 
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Now,»mo.edepcn-!abl*.i1of- 1 
obl»,  powerful  engine  Direct  I 
from  Factor*  o t  l.ow  I' nee.  I 
IX.  2X.  t>  »  &  1  borte-power 
m\U»  alto  at  a  Bu  Sarins. 

■T   EASIEST  nuns  TO  START. 

OTTAWA 

■  10  BATS  THU.I  1 0-TEAfi  WWBAHTn :  CASH  at  EAST  TERSJ. 

&  FREE  B00K-*^^r<5rr,wS2^,-„; 

BJ      o  -««»»  »»nuF»CTURi«o  co., 

W   H7I-Y  >Ur«  M.,  attiwa,  Sanaa*. 

'*         KILLS   WEEDS  * 
Hundreds  of  Satisfied  Users. 

Manufactured  by 

Weedicator  Weed  Company 

1238  East  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 
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k452  PaoTHT  fHrano  Bidg:  Los  Angfrtoe .  Cal, 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  TIIK  AMI  OF  THIS  UTTT.IC  FBIXOW 


Miiney  in 
K  ii si nic 
Thnrmighbred 
Silver  and 
Blue  Pox. 


Anynne  raa 
beronie  » 
Snrcesxfal 

Fox 
Rancher. 


Biggest  raying  Kasinrs*  in  the  World. 
Information  without  obligation. 
I  .    S.    SII.VKR    FOX    J-'A  KMS, 
610   Ijww   Bldg.  Han  Kratu-in 


altlered  hest  not  to  fasten  the  plank* 
n  solid  but  to  drive  two  four-inch 
nve-inch  spikes  through  the  upper 
front  end  of  each  plank. 
It   may   We  necessary   to  drill  small 
i  Into  the  concrete    to    hold  the 
as.    When    the    spikes  are  driven 
ugh  the  pl.tnks  the  points  'will  mark 
B  the  holes  should  he  drilled. 
h«>  lower  or  outer  ends  of  the  planks 
left  free  so  they  may  be  taken  up 
y   for   cleaning    m    to    b<  replaced 
new  ones  wlic#\  oe<-t        >  11EK- 
ItT  A.  SI1KAIIKK. 


Increases  Pork  Production  Over  Barley 


Quirk  Production  Is  moat  important  In  fattening  hogs. 
Quickest  Pork  production  comes  from  feeding  Pure  Ha- 
waiian Keed  Molasses.  The  hogs  like  It,  and  by  actual 
testa  Molasaea  has  consistently  developed  half  a  pound 
greater   pork   production   DAHVT   than   barley   or  tankage 


feed.  Blue-ribbon  porkers  always  go  on  a  Molasses  diet 
befors  the  stock  sbowa.  Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  puts 
all  your  porkers  in  that  class.  Besides,  It  coats  you  less — 
because  It  Is  Imported  and  sold  dire<-t  to  you.  Order  some 
today — and  hidge  the  results  yourself. 


T«>N    PRICKS — F.   O.   B.  CROCKBTT  OR   I  .OS   ANCEI.ES     HARBOR.    I-'AI.I  PH  )RN  I  A.      Writ-    fcr    Delivered  Prices. 

TANK   CARS  $11.00       CARLOADS   IN   BARRELS  -   -   -  $20.00        L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS  -  - 

Booklet   At  describes  bow  others  are  feeding   Molasses  with  great  success.     Write  for  it.     It's  J-  REE. 


$22-50 


f-3  First  National  Bank  BHg. 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 


By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


SIMPLE  METHODS  WITH  SWEET 
PEAS. — While  chinning  our  ftoirOT 
garden  for  our  new  home,  I  welcomed 
every  method  that 
promised  to  elim- 
inate labor.  One  of 
the  most  welcome 
suggestions  came 
from  our  good 
friend.  Miss  Ella 
Sifford  of  Ventura, 
who  is  a  well- 
known  flower  en- 
thusiast. 

 ford  plants 

sweet  peas  for  con- 
tinuous bloom  the 
year  around,  and  her 
method  of  planting 
eliminates  much  un- 
necessary work  and 
worry.  After  preparing  the  soil,  which 
must  he  worked  deeply,  she  makes  the 
trenches,  fills  them  with  water  and 
leaves  them  until  the  water  has  disap- 
peared. 

Then  conjes  the  planting  of  the  seed. 
She  makes  holes  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  about  six  inches  apart  with  her 
finger,  drops  a  seed  in  «"»eh  hole  ~s  <' 
iroes  along,  and  pinches  the  soil  to- 
gether. 

The  future  climbers  are  provided  a 
trellis  at  the  time  of  planting.  This 
also  is  a  simple  operation.  A  stake  is 
driven  into  the  ground  at  each  end  of 
th>      en    es  a  >i        *?p""i  " ' 

tightly  from  one  stake  to  the  other, 
while  another  wire  of  the  same  length 
is  stretched  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground  on  the  house  fence,  or  structure 
where  the  vines  will  climb. 

Strings  are  run  from  one  wire  to  the 
other,  allowing  two  strings  for  each 
vine.  This  provides  the  trellis  without 
danger  of  breaking  the  young  plants, 
which  are  very  easily  ruined  during 
their  infanthood. 

Miss  Sifford  has  used  this  method 
for  several  years,  and  has  had  great 
■access  with  her  sweet  pea*.    After  the 


USED  PIPE 

AND  CASING 

For  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Ca.«ing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203   Howard  Street 
San    Francisco  California 
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planting  and  provision  for  future  climb- 
ing, she  forgets  all  about  them  until  the 
little  plants  are  above  the  ground,  when 
she  irrigates  as  necessary,  gradually 
tilling  the  trenches. 

When  the  vines  are  well  established 
and  reaching  rapidly  for  the  top  wire, 
she  digs  a  trench  about  six  inches  from 
them  and  fills  it  with  old  manure. 

Irrigation  at  regular  intervals  drives 
the  plant  food  from  the  fertilizer  into 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  vines. 

Needless  to  say.  Miss  Sifford  has  won- 
derful success  with  her  sweet  peas  from 
season  to  season. 

RE-MAKING  THE  LAWN. 
A  well-kept,  bright,  green  lawn; 
in  fact,  such  a  lawn  as  makes  an  Irish 
heart  glad,  is  a  real  joy.  but  a  lawn 
with  ugly  brown  spots  and  bunches  of 
salt  grass  is  a  disgrace  in  the  finest  of 
gardens. 

.  The  sad-looking  lawn  should  be  re- 
made this  month.  Rake  up  the  old  lawn 
juntil  the  whole  top  surface  is  loose, 
"then  rake  in  a  liberal  quantity  of  lawn 
fertilizer.  Sow  fresh  seed  of  the  best 
quality  and  rake  it  in  evenly.  Irrigate 
thoroughly  with  a  light  spray,  and  con- 
tinue in  >  in.eu.qd  •  t  rr.gation  ea  n  day 
until  the  new  grass  is  well  established. 
Salt  grass  and  Bermuda  grass  are  the 
wnrst  pests  in  our  lawns  on  the  Coast 
Frequent  renovation  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  upper  hand  of  t^ese  en- 
emies. 

SEED  GATHERING  BEGINS. 
The  gathering  of  seed  begins  at 
this   time  of  year.     Large  and  small 

gardens  offer  us  seed  of  their  best  speci- 
mens. It  is  seldom-  we  find  a  garden 
that  has  nothing  of  especial  interest. 
If  it  isn't  an  aster,  it  may  be  a  zinnia 
or  perhaps  a  cosmos  that  was  "espe- 
cially fine."  Save  the  seed,  and  mark 
your  packages  with  care.  My  finest 
plants  have  come  from  seed  raised  in 
my  own  garden,  and  the  germination  is 
almost  100'per  cent  if  we  care  for  the 
seed  properly. 


FINE 
STROP 


CUTTINGS  TO  BE  STARTED  NOW. 
These  fall  days  are  ideal  for  tak- 
ing cuttings  from  all  our  bedded  plants. 
Plants  at  this  season  are  making  very 
little  new.  soft  growth.  Geranium, 
heliotrope,  ooleus.  verbena  and  alyssum 
will  root  readily  when  started  now.  fare 
should  be  used  when  making  cuttings 
to  avoid  "ragging"  the  old  plants. 

BULB  STORING  SEASON 
As  soon  as  possible  before  the  win- 
ter rains  begin  we  shall  begin  the  stor- 
ing of  all  bulbs  that  have  ripened  off. 
The  bulbs  that  are  to  remain  under  the 
soil  should  be  cleaned  of  all  litter,  and 
watering  discontinued. 

Common  dahlia  bulbs  usually  are 
lifted  and  stored  away  in  burlap  sacks 
unless  they  are  graded.  Grading  the 
bulbs  at  the  time"  of  digging  eliminates 
a  great  deal  of  lime  and  worry  during 
the  busy  planting  season. 

I  do  not  like  sand  for  storing  bulbs, 
though  it  is  quite  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose.  Excelsior  or  paper  will 
do  equally  as  well,  and  is  much  easier 
to  handle.  Since  we  busy  housewives 
usually  do  the  bulk  of  the  garden  work, 
quite  "naturally  the  bulb  storing  falls 
us.  so  we  welcome  material  which  is 
as  difficult  to  handle  as  a  heavy 
of  sand.  Prize  bulbs  are  best 
;iped  in  tissue  paper  and  labeled 
ridually. 


not 


variety  of  shades  in  our  Ivnrder  the  year 
following  the  first  planting. 

Golden  glow  has  become  one  of  our 
most  popular  tall  borders  of  yellow.  It 
grows  five  or  six  feet  high  and  pro- 
duces great  masses  of  bright  yellow 
cactus-dahlia  flowers  during  late  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

Other  hardy  perennial  border  plants, 
such  as  the  hardy  roots,  should  go  into  . 
the  ground  now.  We  plant  iris  borders 
along  a  row  of  foxglove,  which  also  is 
a  hardy  perennial.  Then  we  must  not 
forget  the  popular  Shasta  daisy  along 
the  walks,  or  a  row  of  Baby's  Breath 
along  the  north  of  the  house.  The  pur- 
ple feather  flower  is  another  hardy 
perennial  that  grows  quite  dense, 
closely  resembling  a  heather  in  bloom. 


The  flowers  are  boi 
of  delicate  pink. 


BULBS  THIS  MONTH 
In  the  coast  and -semi-tropical  re- 
gions, as  well  as  the  valleys,  we  shou'd 
set   out   par**'"  '"-is.  Knster 

lilies,  freesias  and  irises  as  soon  as 
possible.    t>i.  .-   ^ne  -ut  our  | 

most  interesv.14.  i>iht*es  of  garden 
work,  for  it  seems  wonderful  to  think 
of  old  Mother  Earth  curing  for  them:  , 
then,  as  surely  as  the  sun  sh-nes.  the ; 
bulb  stores  up  energy  enough  to  creep 
out  of  its  hiding  place  in  the  early 
spring. 

Commercial  fertilizer  should  be  used 
with  discretion  when  planting  hull-. 
Losses  often  ha\e  resulted  from  its  in- 


Dusting  for  Control  of  Wheat  Bunt 


(ContiitH-  ii  From  Page  S) 


in  dry  soil  or  held  over  4S  hours,  nearly 
all  the  seed  may  be  destroyed.  Bluest. >ne 
solutions  as  recommended,  destroy  from 
10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  seed. 

Bluestone-lime,  while  far  safer  than 
<  ither  of  these  two  materials,  may  cause 
considerable  damage,  especially  when 
improperly  hahdled. 

TIME  OF  APPLICATION 

9.  Copper  carbonate  dust  should  be 
applied  when  the  seed  comes  from  the 
seed  cleani  r  and  grader.  By  using  some 
of  the  machines  available,  the  dusting 
pr<  cess  can  l>e  conducted  automatically 
without  additi  nal  labor. 

10.  Copper  carbonate  dust  when  In- 
haled, may  cause  worker.*  severe  irri- 
tation and  nausea,  although  not  danger- 
ously poisonous.  This  irritation  mav 
be  avoided  readily  by  using  the  masks 
which  ordinarily-are  employed  in  mines 
°r  (ac,or'e?-  When  masks  are  not 
available,  a  wet  towel  over  the  mouth 
and  nose  is  very  effective. 

11.  Seed  dusted  with  copper  carbon - 
Mle  is  dangerous  when  eaten  bv  stock 

especially  poultry. 

12.  Copper  carbonate  dust  should  con- 


tain 50  per  c^nt  or  more  of  metallic  cop- 
per combined  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
ate and  hydrate  of  copper  and  should 
be  prepared  without  grinding  no  is  In 
pass  in  aqueous  suspension  through  a 
'.00-mash  sieve. 

LOCAL  CHEMICALS  AVAILABLE 


11  Thn- 
high  gradt 
ate  dust  a 
cisco.  fur 
Imported 
guarantee 
used,  as  n 
grades  ha 

14.  Copi 


op 


prod. 


aliunnant  supplic**. 
carbonate  without 
as  ti  quality  should  not  be 
lar.y  tests  show  that  inferior 
e  given  poor  results.  Vfj.  . 
er  carbonate  dust  of  gjiod 
quoted  at  Z'Z  to  30  cents  DM 
tending    upon    the  quantity 


purchased. 

15.  S-itisf.-ioiory  control  of  oat  amirs 
and  covered  smut  of  t>arley  has  i 
reported  but  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed in  California.  althoughT^io  .evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  is  available,. 

_lf.  The  improved  seed  treatment  on 
California  farms  has  gnatly  reduced 
smut,  but  the  availability  of  the— s»f.\ 
automatic  ami  cheap  dust  process  :f 
universally  appliaaV  should  reduce  bunt 
to  the  vanishing  point. 


Agricultural  Leaders  of  the  Pacific  West 


&  M.  PLL'M.MER 

Slanaper.  Pacific  International  Linsafoefc  Krpomtion 


CONCERNING  PERENNIAL  BOR- 
DERS— We  are  planning  our  per- 
ennial borders,  now.  and  the  problem  of 
what  to  plant  and  what  not  to  plant 
seems  to  arise  with  each  location. 
Hcllyhocki  brighten  and  fill  a  dun 
background.  Perennial  hollyhocks  do 
not  bloom  until  the  second  year  unless 
they  are  planted  in  the  early  fall,  but 
the  most  critical  gardener  can  find  no 
fault  with  the  wonderful  display  of 
rich  doubles  that  come  into  bloom  after 
a  season  of  growing.  In  fact,  they  are 
well  worth  waiting  for. 

Achilleas  are  hardy  plants  that 
thrive  in  dry.  sunny  situations  where 
there  is  littre  water.  The  Tomentosa, 
or  woolly  Achillea,  is  a  dwarf:  its  blos- 
soms are  bright  yellow,  while  the 
Boseum  bears  showy,  red  flowers  in 
^reat  profusion.  As  a  perennial  bor- 
der in  the  swndv.  drv  situation,  the 
achillea  is  very  successful. 

The  delphinium  around  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  house  or  against  an 
"uncomfortable"  fence  provides  an  ex- 
cellent tall  border  and  often  hides  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  the  form  of  ugly 
,nis  or  paint.  The  perennial  del- 
phinium. ...  ..spu..  w  il  provide  re- 
peated crop-  throughout  the  blooming 
season  if  cut  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  faue. 

Blue,  white  and  pink  larkspur  often 
combine   their  colors,   and   we   find  a 


THERE  is  a  man  living  in  Port- 
land, tire.,  who  has  owned  ani- 
mals out  of  all  breeds  of  pure- 
bred livestock.  He  has  owned 
Shorthorns  and  Herefords.  Holsteins. 
Jersovs  and  Guernseys,  black  pigs,  white 
Pigs,  red  pigs,  long-nosed  pigs  and 
pigs  with  turned-up  snouts.  He  has 
owned  draft  horses,  show  horse-s  and 
Shetland  ponies,  sheep  of  eight  or  ten 
different  breeds  and  an  Angora,  goat 
or  so. 

He  practices 
what  he  preaches, 
for  he  is  O.  M. 
Plummer.  the  great 
apostle  of  pure- 
breds.  general 
manager  of  the 
Pacific  Interna- 
tional Livestock 
Exposition.  He  re- 
gards his  calling  as 
a  high  privilege — 
the  dissejnim.tion 
of  better  livestock: 
the  exposition  is  a 
lever  for  its  ac- 
complishment, 
sales  he  nearly  al- 
itnimals  and  finds 
If  he  breaks  even, 
he  is  more  th:n  satisfied,  for  he  is 
not  trying  to  make  a  profit,  but  to 
get  better  stock  on  the  farms  of  the 
West. 

Plummer  is  a  unique  package  of 
simplicity  and  sophistication,  of  inno- 
cence and  political  acumen,  of  caution 
and  impulse.  Mother  Nature  never 
roiled  up  and  delivered  a  more  inter- 
esting conYmnation  of  apparent  con- 
tradictions. He  was  born  in  Maine, 
and  his  digestive  organs  seem  to  have 
the  well-known  New  England  "rock 
ribbed"  quality.  His  idea  of  a  good 
time  is  to  attend  a  banquet  a  day. 
eat  heartily  of  everythine.  speak  till 
his  voice  fndes  out.  and  then  mike 
gestures  indicative  of  the  desirability 
of  better  livestock. 

His  personality  draws  people  to  him. 
His  ready  sympathy  and  willingness 
to  help  them  has  made  him  a  multi- 
tude of  friends.  For  him  a  I  et  feet 
woild  would  be  one  In  wh:ch  every- 
body unselfishly  co-oro-ates  with 
everybody  rise.  As  he  helps  others,  so 
be  never  hesitates  to  call  on  others  for 
help  for  the  Pacific  International,  lie 
generally  gets  it.  too. 

When  a  young  man.  he  began  work 
for  the  stock  yards,  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  and  knowledge  of  livestock. 
He  was  associated  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  many  years.     He  was  always 


At  the  livestock 
ways  buys  some 
homes  for  them. 


interested  in  civic  affairs,  and  for  sev- 
eral terms  was  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  school  board. 

As  a  toustmaster  he  is  in  a  class  by 
himself.  He  has  a  caustic  geniality 
that  melts  formality  aWay  and  then 
flashes  Into  an  incandescent  shower  of 
sparks.  He  can  say  a  mean  thlm; 
without  hurting  anybody — and  does. 

When  the  Pacific  International  live- 
stock Exposition  was  formed  in  191S, 
he  was  unanimouslv  elected  general 
manager.  The  duties  of  a  general 
manager  were  to  raise  the  money  and 
do  the  work.  He 'started  out  with  the 
good  will  of  the  breeders  .,■..]  his  own 
faith.  Nobody  else  thought  he  .-mild 
do  it,  but  he  has  a  farulty  for  con-  ' 
vincing  people. 

He  enlisted  the  means  and  services  j 
of  bankers,  business  men.  farmer* —  I 
everybody.  The  work  on  the  building  j 
Itjfan  and  the  mutter  run  out  By  diy  ] 
be  solicited,  persuaded,  cajoled,  coaxed, 
urged  and  wore  down  -ill  opposition.  J 
By  night  he  planned  for  the  futiir-.l 
He  won.  hut  at  the  cost  of  gray  hairs 
and  age  that  came  from  work  and  tiotj 
>  ears. 

Mr.     IViimmer     i.ir     shift     gp-irs  is 
smoothly  and  noiselessly  as  any  tinman 
l>eing.    He  can  be  "all  things  to  all  men  " 
But  his  principles  are  as  rock-iihhedi 
as   his  native  St;.[e    iinil   he  would  not] 
do  ..in  th  ru  he  considers  wrong  or  im-1 
Jiroper — no.    not    even     to     get  \  mora] 
money  for  the  Pacific  International. 

He  is  modest  and  insists  thai  he  is 
only  one  of  many  who  made  the  Ex-] 
position.  Of  course,  this  is  true,  but  h«J 
was  the  mainspring  that  made  'he] 
works  go.  and  is  yet.  He  is  very  i 
chi  ruble  in  ap|>earance.  and  when  hj 
locks  most  iruiieless  you  mav  be  sure! 
he  is  planning  to  enlist  yeu  in  spread-] 
ing  the  livestock  gospel  thi.  ker  nidi 
farther. 

He  has  seen  that  Pacific  Interna-' 
tional  grow  under  his  hand,  from  noth-j 
ing  at  all  to  one  of  the  largest  of  its] 
kind  in  the  world— from  nothing  to  ml 


for  Improving  .md  advancing  th 
stock  Industry 

And  whit  nobler  ambition  con 
man  have  than  to  flutter  an  ii 
which  makes    the    soil  more 
gives  the  farmer  more  money 
labor,  helps  establish  lietler  hom 
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"Old  Swimmin*  Hole"  Down  to  Date 

THE  outdoor  swimming  tank  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
modern  irrigation  system — skins  as  well  as  soil  need  water!     The  cement-lined 
pools  are  arranged  to  drain  Into  the  irrigation  ditches:  therefore,  no  moisture  is 
wasted. 

The  modern  farmer,  of  course,  has  his  bath  tub,  but  what  is  a  tub  compared  to  a 
tank?  Ask  the  Twentieth  Century  farm  boy,  who  doesn't  have  to  visit  the  "old  swim- 
min'  hole."  which  often  was  covered  with  green  scum  and  had  a  mud  bottom. 


Who'll  Be  First  in  the  Water? 

THESE  fortunate  employees  of  the  Azusa  Foothill  Orchard  Company  are 
making  haste  to  enjoy  a  plunge  In  their  fine  swimming  tank. 
At  left — Canoeing  in  the  orchard.  The  children — and  the  dog — are  grate- 
ful to  N.  P.  Cole  of  Rutherford  for  this  aquatic  playground.  Not  only  does  the 
tank  drain  Into  the  orchard,  but  by  means  of  an  extra  drain  it  can  be  emptied 
Into  the  river  when  the  water  Is  not  needed  for  Irrigation. 
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Hog  Shade  Left;  Freak  Egg  Below 


AT  THE  Italian  Vineyard  Company  ranch.  Ouasti,  grapevines  have  been 
trained  over  the  hog  pens  to  furnish  summer  shade. 
Uelow — This  freak  egg-wlthln-an-egg  was  discovered  by  Dr.  G.  L.  A. 
Hamilton  of  I.os  Angeles  when  he  opened  it  at  the  breakfast  table.  Dr.  Hamilton 
traced  the  egg  through  the  neighborhood  corner  grocery  store  to  one  of  the 
White  Minorca  hens  of  a  Sunland  poultrymau.  The  little  egg  was  perfectly 
formed  and  had  a  shell. 


Walnut  Dehydrator  Dries  Nuts  Quickly 

PROGRESSIVE  walnut  growers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of  speeding  up 
the  nut  harvest  by  the  use  of  dehydrators.    It  is  Important  to  get  the  crop  off  the 
trees  and  Into  the  shipping  bags  just  as  quickly  as  possible.    Dehydration  shortens 
the  drying  time  from  ten  days  to  two,  besides  eliminating  the  work  and  worry  incident 
to  rainy  spells. 


"If  nuts  are 
left  on  the 
trees  after  they 
mature,"  points 
out  a  promi- 
nent grower, 
"some  of  them 
are  liable  to 
mold.  The 


earliest  nuts  usually  command  the  highest  prices;  therefore,  anything 
which  enables  us  to  speed  up  harvesting  and  packing  is  very  welcome." 

The  dehydrator  shown  at  the  left  belongs '  to  J.  C.  Pearson,  Covlna 
walnut  grower,  and  cost  $1050.    It  has  a  capacity  of  •426  sacks — 10  tons. 

"We  are  able  to  dry  our  nuts  in  from  24  to  72  hours,  depending  upon 
the  condition  in  which  they  reached  the  dryer  and  the  degree  of  heat 
maintained,"  reports  Mr.  Pearson.  "I  am  pleased  with  our  dehydrator 
and  have  no  doubt  artificial  drying  will  supersede  the  old  method." — 
O.  H.  B. 


Xjbamjlulos! 

Own  a  business  of  your  own 

California  Needs  Garages,  Repair  Shops  and  Service  Stations 

National  Automotive  Will  Show  You  a  Short  Cut  to  Business  Independence 
Big  Money — $45  to  $100  a  Week — Paid  Automotive  Experts 


HUNDREDS  of  National  Graduates 
are  now  in  business  for  themselves. 
You  will  find  them  throughout 
California,  other  Western  States, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  And  every  one  is  making 
good. 

The  automobile  world  needs  well- 
trained  mechanics  now.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  State  of  California 
alone,  with  a  registration  this  year 
well  over  the  million  mark,  can 
easily  support  several  thousand 
more  good  all-round  repair  shops 
and  service  stations.  How  many 
will  be  needed  in  two  years — in  five 
years?  This  same  condition  exists 
in  practically  every  State.  Think 
what  opportunities  the  automobile 
business  offers  you  today.  Think 
what  your  future  will  be  if  you  be- 
come an  automotive  expert  now  and 
start  building  for  your  future  busi- 
ness success. 

What  Thousands  of  Other  Men 
Have  Done — YOU  Can  Do 


for  themselves.  With  training — National 
Automotive  School  Training — you  be- 


Buoocitful  icrvice  ttatlon  and  rrpnir  thop,  5103  Writ  Adam*,  hot  An 
yele*,  operated  *y  Tompkin*  <C  Lloyd,  national  Automotive  Graduate* 


There's  no  secret  to  success.  Ask  any 
big  business  man  you  know  to  what  fac- 
tors he  lays  his  success,  and  his  answer 
will  be :  "Specialize  in  a  trade  or  a  busi- 
ness, and  work  hard."  The  man  who 
dreams  of  success  and  fortune,  and  does 
not  put  forth  any  extra  effort  himself, 
will  still  be  building  air  castles  when 
others  are  building  a  business. 
National  Automotive  has  given  a 
helping  hand  to  thousands  of 
men.  This  nationally  known 
institution  has  helped 
these  men  create  a  foun- 
dation —  TRAINING 
n  which  to 
build 


come  a  specialist — an  automotive  expert. 
This  enables  you  to  increase  your  "earn- 
ings at  once.  It  enables  you  to  live  bet- 
ter, and  to  save  money  for  that  business 
of  your  own. 

The  Catalog  that  Built  a  Business 
A  Copy  Will  Be  Sent  FREE  to  You 

For  hundreds  of  men  just  like  yourself, 
a  catalog  has  built  a  business.  It  is 
called  "The  Gateway  of  Golden  Opporr 


tunity" — and,  true  to  its  name,  it  opens 
the  way  to  success. 

It  tells  the  story  of  National  Au- 
tomotive and  what  this  •  great 
school,  through  training,  can  do  for 
you.  It  tells  about  the  opportunities 
in  the  automotive  industry;  about 
the  new  $300,000  National  Automo- 
tive Building,  with  over  $200,000 
worth  of  modern  automot'ive  equip- 
ment. It  tells  how  expert  instructors 
give  you  actual,  practical  training; 
instruct  you  in  the  repair  and  con- 
struction of  Packards,  Cadillacs, 
Fords  and  other  well  known  makes 
of  cars;  teach  you  vulcanizing  and 
lathe  work,  and  give  you  special 
training  in  electrical  repairs,  igni- 
tion, battery  and  magneto  testing. 
It  tells  how  you  can  earn  your  room 
and  board  while  learning. 

And  in  "The  Gateway  of  Golden 
Opportunity"  you  nfay  read  the 
stories  of  other  men,  who,  through 
National  Automotive,  have  gained 
business  success  and  money.  Ac- 
tual evidence  that  you,  too,  can 
better  yourself  with  National  Automotive 
training. 

Act  Now.  This  Is  Your  Opportunity 
Clip  the  Coupon — and  Mail  It  Today 

Consider  again  the  million  autos  in  Cal- 
ifornia; of  ten  million  in  America. 
Think  of  the  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  trained  auto  men  that  are  needed  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  this  industry  hum- 
ming. No  wonder  that  NOW  there's  a 
shortage  of  trained  mechanics  and  elec- 
tricians. No  wonder  garages,  repair 
shops,  vulcanizing  shops,  service  sta- 
tions, etc.,  are  urgently  needed.  No  won- 
der the  men  who  do  know  autos  have 
steady  jobs  at  big  pay  or  are  making 
money  running  their  own  business. 
This  is  your  opportunity  now — Mail  the 
coupon  for  "The  Gateway  of  Golden 
Opportunity." 


National  Automotive 


Artist  Chooses  Hogs  as  Medium  of  Expression 


By  JAMES  C.  KNOLLIN 

Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

NLESS  you  are  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  biology,  with  consider- 
able knowledge  of  physiology, 
etiology,  phylogeny  and  genet 
ics  in  all  branches,  don't  at- 
tempt to  argue  on  the  sub- 
ject of  animal  breeding  with 
Francis  T.  Underhill  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Underhill  breeds 
Hampshire  hogs;  this  is  his  hobby  and 
he  has  spent  nearly  $75,000  to  date 
putting  into  practice  his  ideas  of  scien- 
tific mating,  selection  and  feeding. 

During  the  five  years  Underhill  has 
been  working  with  hogs,  more  than  3000 
animals  have  been  handled  on  his  ranch. 
Several  times  he  has  culled  out  and  dis- 
carded practically  every  animal  in  the 
herd.  Of' several  hundred  pigs  farrowed 
in  different  years,  he  has  retained  at  no 
time  more  than  twenty  head. 

Yet  so  sure  was  this  breeder  of  his 
ground,  he  announced  in  1918  before 
starting  his  experiment*  that  he  would 
exhibit  at  the  National  Swine  Show  in 
1924.  Six  years,  he  estimated,  would  be 
required  to  produce  his  ideal  animal. 

Just  what,  then,  is  he  striving  for? 
Let  Thomas  Dinsmore,  ranch  manager, 
answer  the  question: 

"Mr.  Underhill  is  trying  to  produce  a 
'farmer's  hog';  that  Is,  one  which  will 
attain  a  weight  of  200  pounds  at  six 
months  of  age  on  a  cheap  ration.  He 
wants  to  combine  this  attribute  with 
smoothness,  strong  constitution,  prolif- 
icacy and  the  'handy'  'size  so  much  in 
demand  by  packers. 

"To  reach  this  standard  of  type  Mr. 
Underhill  has  culled  and  reculled  his 
entire  herd,  year  after  year,  selecting 


Remarkable  Six  Year  Breeding  Experiment  Nearly 
Concluded — Results  to  Be  Demonstrated 

ORDERED  by  his  physicians  to  abandon  his  profession 
of  architecture,  the  subject  of  this  article  turned  to  his 
lifelong  hobby — the  art  of  animal  breeding.  Undoubtedly  he 
realized  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  Publius  Syrus 
nearly  2000  years  ago :  "It  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  ex- 
cellence to  maturity,"  for  he  allowed  himself  six  years  to 
demonstrate  a  new  principle  in  scientific  mating.  Next  year, 
as  announced  in  1918,  he  will  submit  the  results  of  his  labor 
to  the  acid  test  of  the  show  ring. 


of  Individuals  are  arranged  with  a  dif- 
ferent letter  for  each  year. 

Nor  has  the  utility  side  of  the  busi- 
ness been  neglected.  Interesting  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  feeding  have  been 
reached  by  this  progressive  breeder  and 
his  superintendent.  Again  let  Manager 
Dinsmore  tell  something  about  handling 
methods: 

"Minerals  (which  we  regard  as  abso- 
lutely essential)  reduce  the  feeding  cost 
one-fourth.  The  farmer  himself  can 
mix  a  cheap  mineral  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  higher  priced  improved 
minerals.  We  use  the  stock  powders, 
besides  the  cheaper  mixtures  and  find 
the  saving  in  food  alone  more  than 
makes  up  the  cost. 

"The  cheaper  mixture  comprises  char- 
coal, screenings  of  hard  coal,  coarse 
salt,  air  slacked  lime  and  sulphur,  with 
a  little  powdered  copperas.  Alfalfa  is 
of  great  value,  as  It  furnishes  the  vita- 
mlnes  which  cannot  be  secured  from 
any  heavy  grain  feed.  If  your  hogs  are 
kept  in  a  dry  pen  without  green  feed, 
yeast  will  furnish  a  great  measure  of 
the  necessary  vitamines  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  a  day  per  hog.  We  also  find  that 
feeding  once  a  day  a  heavy  slop  made 
from  sour  milk  is  of  great  value  to  a 
growing  pig.  Never  having  had  a  sick 
hog  on  the  ranch,  we  attribute  this,  first, 
to  thorough  sanitation;  second,  to  care- 
ful feeding,  and  third,  to  the  minerals 
which  are  kept  continually  before 
them." 

Admitting  that  the  pure -bred  hog 
business  has  suffered  a  mighty  slump, 
both  Underhill  and  Dinsmore  insist  that, 
for  the  farmer,  there  is  much  money  to 
be  made  in  raising  and  feeding  hogs. 

"Do  you  farmers  realize,"  Inquires 
Dinsmore,  "that  today  our  State,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  Union,  does  not  sup- 


U's  Top  Chief,  pres- 
ent herd  boar,  1922 
Grand  Champion, 
California  shows. 


only  the  superior,  fast-growing  animal 
which  made  one  pound  a  day  gain  or 
better,  as  shown  by  its  monthly  weigh 
ing  card.  It  also  had  to  have  type;  good 
bone;  strong  feet;  smooth,  high  back; 
good  hams;  medium'  and  smooth  shoul- 
ders; straight  deep  sides. 

QUICK  GAINS  DEMANDED 

"We  want  our  sows  to  average  ten 
pigs  to  the  litter,  but  at  present  we  do 
not  let  the  sows  carry  more  than  seven 
or  eight.  One,  however,  gave  birth  to 
seventeen.  The  pigs  must  gain  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-seven  pounds  a  month 
and  we  want  them  to  gam  thirty  pounds 
a  month  for  six  months,  adding  twenty 
pounds  more  when  hardened  off  on 
grain  for  market." 

It  is  in  the  method  of  accomplishing 
these  results  that  Underbill  differs  from 
other  breeders.  Some  there  are  who 
criticise  him  for  what  they  term  "in- 
breeding." But  the  mere  mention  ot 
this  term  is  like  touching  a  match  to 
the  fires  of  Underbill's  imagination.  He 
can  see  as  clearly  as  though  It  were 
before  him  In  the  flesh,  the  type  of  ani- 
mal which  he  is  striving  to  create,  and 
he  has  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  is 
going  to  accomplish  his  object — not  by 
"in-breeding"  of  an  incestuous  nature, 
but  by  the  proper  blending  of  certain 
outstanding  blood  lines  through  what 
may  be  termed  "preparation." 

The  great  mistake  of  most  breeders, 
according  to  Underhill,  has  been  In 
using  outstanding  related  Individuals  to 
achieve  quick  results,  without  this 
"pteparatlon"  which  he  deems  essential. 

He  believes  it  possible  to  develop'  an 
"In-family"  of  the  highest  order  and  by 
a  roundabout  process  to  establish  a 
Btrain  carrying  a  preponderance  of  one 
blood  line  on  both  sides.  That  such  ani- 
mals can  then  be  closely  mated  with- 
out harm  is  Underhill's  contention. 

The  animals  now  on  hand  are  a  com- 


Francis  T.  Underhill,  whose  portrait  is  shown  at  top,  is  apply- 
ing his  system  of  breeding  also  to  the  Dible  Estate  Shornhoms. 
Above  is  shown  Caledonia  King  Second,  Grand  Champion  bvll. 


posite  of  the  blood  of  such  famous  boars 
as  Lookout,  General  Tipton,  Nehawka 
Lad.  Hawkeye  Lad  and  Bunn's  Pattern. 
Yet  type,  not  pedigree, 'has  been  always 
uppermost  in  this  breeder's  mind. 

"Each  of  these  well  known  sires  has 
contributed  his  quota  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  a  type  of  well  balanced  ani- 
mals of  high  class,  to  be  known  as  Un- 
derhill  Hamp8hires."  says  the.  owner. 

In  order  to  prove  that  he  had  devel- 
oped a  superior  type,  and  to  answer 
some  of  his  critics,  the  Santa  Barbara 
breeder  showed  in  1921  at  the  Sacra- 
mento Fair  and  at  Riverside,  Ventura 
and  Los  Angeles  County  Fairs, winning 
all  championships  and  grand  champion- 
ships. 

Yet,  despite  his  success  with  Hemp- 
shires,  Underhill  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  his  experiments  could  have  been 
undertaken  with  other  breeds  of  hogs 
or  with  other  animals,  for  that  matter. 
He  chose  hogs  because  of  their  prrolif- 


icacy  and  the  Hampshire  breed  because 
it  was  comparatively  new  and  its  belt- 
ing peculiarties  added  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  problems  of  heredity. 

In  his  quiet  study,  looking  out  upon 
the  beautiful  lawns, .trees  and  shrubbery 
of  his  Santa  Barbara  estate,  I  saw  evi- 
dence of  the  research  work  and  deep 
thought  which  have  characterized  his 
preparation  for  this  undertaking. 

Patient  delving  into  scientific  books 
and  breed  records  preceded  his  embark- 
ation upon  his  great  adventure;  costly 
bookkeeping  has  marked  every  step  for- 
ward. We  venture  the  assertion  that  no 
breeder  In  America  has  maintained  more 
complete  or  accurate  record  books  than 
has  Underhill.  He  possesses  an  ex- 
tended pedigree  for  practically  every 
animal  that  has  passed  through  his 
hands.  In  addiUon  to  using  ear  tags 
and  notches,  he  keeps  a  complete  de- 
scription of  each  animal.    The  names 


ply  by  nearly  one-half  the  demand  of 
Its  people  for  the  necessary  hams,  bacon 
and  lard,  and  that  wiflff  grains,  culled 
raisins,  beans  and  other  products  going 
begging  on  the  market,  you  can  help  fill 
the  hog  shortage  of  the  State  and  get 
a  double  price  for  your  grains  by  feeding 
out? 

"For  comparison,  consider  the  cost  of 
growing  a  steer  to  two  years  old  and 
the  price  that  you  will  'receive  for  him 
at  that  age.  If  he  Is  brought  on  prop- 
erly he  will  weigh  about  1000  pounds 
and  bring  $76  or  $80.  But  a  carefully- 
bred  sow,  producing  an  average  litter 
of  six  pigs,  should  make  possible  the 
sale  of  eighteen  pork  hogs  in  two  years 
at  a  price  of  not  less  than  $20  each,  and 
by  that  time  have  another  Utter  by  her 
side.  Those  eighteen  pigs  sold  at  the 
age  of  six  months  will  have  brought  not 
less  than  $860.  Compare  these  figures 
and  see  which  is  the  money  maker." 

PLAN  APPLIED  TO  CATTLE 

Mr.  Underhill's  knowledge  of  breed- 
ing will  contribute  to  the  upbuilding 
also  of  the  famous  Dlblee  Estate  Short- 
horns, established  In  186$  by  Mrs.  Un- 
derhill's father,  Thomas  B.  Dlblee  and 
recently  reinforced  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  entire  Caledonia  herd.  The  orig- 
inal herd  Included  nearly  forty  regis- 
tered bulls,  and  1000  cows,  of  which 
some  50  were  registered.  The  Caledonia 
herd,  acquired  a  year  ago,  included  150 
head,  all  registered. 

The  cattle  have  a  historic  background 
in  the  famous  San  Julian  ranch,  the 
deed  for  which  came  to  Mrs.  Under- 
hill's great-grandfather  from  the  Span- 
ish crown.  The  cattle  business  Is  under 
the  management  of  John  Troup.  Mr. 
Underhill  will  apply  to  the  Shorthorns 
some  of  the   (Continued  on   Pope  *) 
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11  Californians  Must  Plant  and  Protect  Trees 


TIKRE  is  a  problem  which 
concerns  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  California — par- 
ticularly rural  and  suburban 
residents — and  which  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  every 
human  Institution  from  in- 
dustry to  the  home. 

Its   solution    depends  upon 
too-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, schools,  civic  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  farm   bureaus,  munic- 
ipalities, all   branches  of  government. 
.An.)  there  is  no  time  to  lose 

This  great  problem  is  that  of  de- 
nuded watersheds;  charred  and  ruined 
'forests;  acres  of  bleak,  forbidding  farm 
blinds.  It  concerns'  our  gullied  foot- 
hills; our  hundreds  of  miles  of  un- 
adorned roads;  our  cities  and  towns 
which  have,  not  awakened  to  the  value 
[and  necessity  of  trees! 
L  True,  we  have  the  mightest  iron- 
an  hs  of  the  forest— the  giant  Se- 
quoias; we  have  an  estimated  stand  of 
3<Hi  billion  board  feet  of  timber;  and 
wo  have  many  sections  in  various  parts 
ft  the  State  which  are  famous  for 
th.-ir  arboreal  beauty.  But  consider- 
ing California  as  a  whole,  nothing  is 
more  vitally  important  than  the  sub- 
ject of  tree  conservation  and  re-forea- 
tntion. 

1  '<  i  haps  no  man  in  the  State  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
Jeet  than  Charles  H.  Shinn,  head  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Mr.  Shinn 
made  the  following  observations: 

FROM  A  FOREST  OFFICIAL, 

"Our  foothills  are  nearly  bare  of«oak 
and  the  better  grades  of  firewood.  The 
cost  of  firewood  per  cord  in  the 
Sierras,  even  close  to  a  National  For- 
»est.  was  $2  in  1902;  it  is  now  $8  and  $9. 
The  cost  of  good  cedar  fence  posts  de- 
Hv  red  at  a  farm  in  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills was  10  cents  apiece  in  1902;  it 
now  varies  from  30  to  50  cents,  accord- 
ing to  distance. 

"AH  the  Sierra  and  Coast  Range 
country  can  and  should  produce  fuel 
for  home  use.  If  we.  had  all  the  slopes 
unfit  for  agriculture  well  planted  to 
hard  woods,  such  as  the  yellow  locust, 
the  cork  oak,  and  the  best  eucalyptus 
and  acacias  wherever  the  climate  is 
Hot  too  severe,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

"Journeys  I  have 
taken  in  the  foot- 
hills here  and  there 
these  20  years  have 
mi  '>\ti  the  saddest 
need  of  more  tree 
products.  Thou- 
Bands  of  miles  of 
foothill  p  a  s  t  u  rea 
are  fenced  with 
posts  of  buckeye, 
m  a  n  z  a  n  i  t  a  and 
mountain  mahog- 
any poles  not  more 
than  two  inches 
through — mere  ex- 
cuses for  fences. 
Men  are  using 
brush  for  firewood. 
Often  taken  from 
foothill  fire  areas 
and  so  black  and 
dirty  that  every 
bousewife  hates  the 
aight  of  it. 

MANY  MATERIAL 

BENEFITS 


I    "This  is  but  the. 
"Immediate  need.' 
More  tree  planting, 
[done  with  system, 
means   more  rain- 
fall:   prevention  of 
erosion;    the  fur- 
nishing  of  timber 
J  and-  fuel    for  all 
■local  uses;  the 
[chocking  of  fires  in 
Bummer.    It  means 
inure     grass  and 
I  other     forage  for 
[livestock  during  a 
'longer  season. 
Above     all.  more 
trees  mean  a  more 
kequahle  climate. 
F  "Trees  rightly 
planted,  rightly 
jred    for,  always 
eek     and  ulti- 
tely  prevent 
-ion.  Sometimes 
ditching  is 
ry  to  divide 


"More  extensive  tree  planting  along 
our  highways,  as  windbreaks,  and  on 
farm  wood  lots,  is  much  needed  for 
profit  and  for  beauty  no  less  than  for 


health  and  the  balance  of  things.  I 
heartily   approve   of   your  campaign." 

It  is  in  Southern  California,  however, 
that    the    watershed    problem    is  most 


Picture  this  same  home  place  without  arboreal  adorn- 
ment! How  much  the  trees  add  to  its  actual  cash  value — 
not  to  mention  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  they  give! 


State  Nursery  Fur?iishes  Trees 

THE  State  of  California  has  a  beautiful  little  nursery  near  Sacramento 
where  trees  are  grown  for  roadside  planting.  This  nursery  is  (he 
center  from  which  the  new,  young  Irees  you  see  along  the  highways  have 
been  distributed.  Because  of  scant  funds  to  maintain  it,  however,  the 
future  of  the  nursery  is  in  danger. 

Here  are  thousands  of  trees  for  roadside  planting  that  they  can  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices  by  public-spirited  organisations,  school  districts, 
counties  and  the  like,  which  desire  to  set  out  more  trees  on  highways  or 
school  grounds.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  State  to  compete  with  private 
nurseries,  but  rather  to  provide  trees  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  for  plant- 
ing in  public  places. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  semi-public  or  a  public  organization  which 
has  a  tree-planting  program,  get  in  touch  with  State  Forester  M.  B.  Pratt, 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  and  learn  from  him  how  surprisingly  low  are 
the  prices  at  which  the  State  Nursery  will  sell  stock.  Your  order  will 
help  Keep  the  nursery  going  in  these  days  of  economy. 


Terrible  forest  fires  are  a  National  calamity.    Every  year  they  destroy  timber  sufficient 


acute.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity  to  awaken  citizena 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Quoting  from  Dr.  George  P.  Clements, 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Chamber: 

LOS  ANGELES'  GREAT  PROBLEM 

"We  have  within  Los  Angeles 
County  4115  square  miles,  or  2,633,600 
acres  of  land  of  which  but  757,986  acres 
Is  of  any  value  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion, leaving  1,875,614  acres  in  forest, 
brush  and  bold  hills.  Of  this  area, 
875,614  acres  lie  within  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Angelus  National  Forest  Re- 
serves, 431,658  acres  being  within  the 
confines  of  the  Angelus,  constituting 
land  and  private  grants. 

"One  million  acres  lie  outside,  these 
reserves,  most  of  which  are  privately 
owned  property  and  over  which  there 
is  but  limited  county  control. 

"Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  outside 
of  the  Owens  River  aqueduct,  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  800,000  of  these 
acres  for  its  water  supply,  while  all  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  Sart 
Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles  Valleys  is  to- 
tally dependent  upon  them. 

"In  the  past  three  years  more  than 
250,000  of  the  choicest  of  these  forest 
acres  have  been  denuded  by  fire; 
transformed  from  an  asset  to  a  liabil- 
ity— a.  menace  to  cultivated  and  de- 
veloped foothill  and  valley  property, 
costing  our  citizens  millions  in  loss 
and   protective  measures. 

"The  forester's  report  shows  that 
during  the  past  year  there  were  255 
forest  fires  in  Los  Angeles  County,  210 
of  which  originated  within  the  county, 
only  45  burned  in  from  outside  terri- 
tory. 

"The  total  burned  area  for  the  county 
was  25,665  acres,  and  the  immediate 
damage  to  buildings,  bridges,  fences 
and  lumber,  above  $250,000.  At  least 
two  lives  were  lost. 

CRIME   OF  CARELESSNESS 

"The  County  Forester  made  31  ar- 
rests, which  resulted  in  27  convictions. 
It  is  safe  to  state  that  90  per  cent  of 
these  fires  were  directly  due  to  the 
senseless,  irresponsible  spirit  of  the 
public. 

"The  pot  ential 
loss  to  Los  Ange- 
les is  inestimable, 
and  it  will  take  a 
half  century  to  re- 
store."' 

More  recently 
disastrous  fires 
have  occurred  in  all 
parts  of  the  State, 
bringing  home  with 
terrible  force  the 
lesson  of  loss  and 
danger  to  human 
life  resulting  from 
carelssn  ess.  The 
policy  of  protection 
or  conservation  in 
the  mountains, 
then,  is  even  more 
impor  t  a  n  t  than 
planting  in  the  val- 
ley and  foothill  dis- 
tricts. 

Millions  of  dol- 
lars loss  has  result- 
ed from  unextin- 
guished camp  fires; 
carelessly  -  dropped 
matches  and  cigar- 
ette stubs;  willful 
disobedience  of  law. 

In  future  articles 
ORCHARD  and 
FARM  will  offer 
specific  suggestions 
on  what,  when  and 
how  to  plant.  We 
shall  publish  more 
statements  and  rec- 
ommendations by 
public  officials  and 
experts.  We  shall 
use  lllustr  a  t  i  o  n  s 
which  will .  help  to 
drive  home  this 
great  lesson. 

Truly,  Nature  of- 
fers nothing  of 
greater  m  o  n  e  tary 
and  aesthetic  value 
to   farmer   or  city 


d  control  the  wa-  to  construct  more  than  half  a  million  bunqaloivs.  And  75  per  cent  of  these  disastrous  con-  resident  than 

t\rt      von'      atoan  .  4        .        -  J  W  ft  h  —  -  1.  —  — 


on   very  steep 


flagrations  are  due  to  human  agencies! 


bro  thtrhood 
venerable  trees." 
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"What's 

]\J  f±  it7  P  * *         Keeping  Abreast  of 

1  1  3r  t  VV  I             Agricultural  Progress 

4-»ASH  VALUE  OF  SHADE  TREES 

In  Arcadia— fast-growing  Los  Angeles  sub- 
urb with  the  romantic  name— there  are  two  aire 
lots,  equally  desirable  from  a  residence  standpoint, 
a*  far  as  location  is  concerned.    But  one  is  priced 

ni  S4         and  the  other  at  $r>t»«m.    A  tree  makes  the 

diflerence.  On  one  lot  there  is  a  magnificent  ll\e 
oak.     The  other  land  is  bare  ground. 

Onlv  a  tree!  Yes.  but  there  are  many  trees  on 
home 'grounds  valued  by  their  owners  at  si'""  each. 
Silch  trees  mav  bear  nothing  but  leaves,  but  they 
have  a  shade  value,  an  esthetic  and  sentimental 
-worth  which  scarcely  can  be'  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents  If  vou  don't  believe  it.  ask  the  owner 
of  some  fine  old  shade  tree  what  he  would  take 
to  permit  its  removal.'  

CASH  OR  TRADE— TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 
Wilh  farmers  and  country  merchants  the  cash- 
or-lrade  proposition  is  a  lione  of  contention  which 
no  so.  ner  is  buried  than  it  is  dug  up  again  and 
fought  over,  verbs llv.  with  redoubled  ferocity.  The 
grower  contends  that  the  merchant  is  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  him  in  stipulating  that  pay  for 
produce  be  ttkdn  in  trade. 

The  storekeeper  holds  that  there  is  no  just  cause 
for  complaint,  since  the  farmer  always  is  given 
the  choice  between  cash  and  trade.  The  cash  price, 
however,  generally  is  lower  than  the  trading  value, 
which  is  where  trie  shoe  pinches. 

Farmers  don't  object  tti  buying  goods  of  the 
dealer  to  whom  they  sell  their  produce,  but  they 
much  prefer  "cash  money"  to  store  credit.  Some- 
times a  farmer  will  accept  a  low  cash  price  for  his 
produce.  I h-n  spend  the  money  before  leaving  the 
Store,  although  he  could  have  obtained  more  goods 
by  taking  them  in  trade. 

DON'T  SELL  THE  HOME  PLACE. 
"Yes,  during  the  period  of  war  prices  I  was 
offered  for  my  Sfi-ncre  orchard  and  home  $1!»0.000, 
•which  probably  is  $40,000  more  than  I  could  sell  for 
now."  relates  a  Santa  Clara  Valley  pear  grower. 

"Nevertheless.  I  don't  think  I  made  a  mistake  in 
not  selling.  The  crop  then  on  the  trees  netted  me 
$40,000.  If  1  h-td  sold  •  t  that  time  I  should  have 
had  to  pay  a  big  income  tax  and  another  place  of 
equal  intrinsic  value  would  have  cost  as  much  as 
I  got  for  mine.  . 

"One  of  my  neighbors  who  was  mikinr:  good 
mnnev  on  a  small  prune  orchard  sold  his  place  for 
$17,000  and  how-tit  a  bigger  grove  for  JSOOOO,  going 
deeply  in  debt.  Prunes  afterwards  dropped  from  14 
cents' to  S  cents,  and  if  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
on  the  place  chose  to  foreclose  he  could  do  so.  leav- 
ing the  owner  with  nothing. 

"It  generally  pays  to  sit  tight  on  the  h"tne  plaee. 
resisting  the  lempt-Pon  to  sell  out  and  speculate." 

CO-OPERATIVES  CUT  PRICES 
"The  averaire  farmer  is  too  prone  to  cut  prices  . 
when  he  plays  the  merchandising  game."  declares 
a  northern  California  farm  adviser,  in  explaining 
one  of  the  reasons  why  a  Farm  Bureau  Exchange 
failed. 

"Members  were  not  content  to  wait  Tor  future 
profits,  but  insisted  upon  reducing  the  priee 
of  everything  th.  y  lv light  and  raising  values  on 
What    they   sold.     Buying  a    $40   plow   t*>T  $35.  or 

selling  R-cen'   s  1   for  I"  cents  were  the  kind  of 

operations  that  appealed  to  them. 

"One  difficulty  <  f  tb'ing  business  on  that  basis 
Is  the  impossibility  of  estimating  in  advance  iust 
what  (he  cost  of  operation  will  he  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  «»f  giving  the  member  more  than  he 
Is  entitled  to 

"The  only  "wav  to  do  a  safe,  conservative  en- 
operative  store  husinese  is  to  buy  and  sell  every- 
thing at  m  irk  -'  prices  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
year  pay  profits  to  members  in  proporti'  n  to  the 
business  they  have  transacted  with  the  association." 

COST  OF  ROADSIDE  MARKETING 
Carping  critics  who  complain  of  the  prices 
charged  for  county  produce  at  the  farm  should 
consider  the  cost  of  roadside  marketing.  True, 
there  are  no  high  rents  to"  pay  and  much  of  the 
other  overhead  of  city  retailing  is  absent.  But  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  the  farmer's  time  th  wait  on 
anil  for  <  uso.nteis.  unit  '"'  im    is  Ato  •• 

t'itv  people  regard  shopping  at  a  roadside  market 
as  something  of  a  lark  and  lake  plenty  of  time  to 
rest  and  refresh  themselves,  all  of  which  adds  to 
the  expense  of  then  p  ir-  hase  \\  he.  e  a  s  or 
"stand"  is  maintained,  the  farmer  or  some  member 
of  his  family  inus-l  be  on  the  .no  at  d>.y  tut 
often  far  into  the  night  to  wait  on  customers.  Many 
autoists  do  not  hesitate  to  awaken  the  farmer  at 
unearthly  hours,  in  order  to  make  some  trivial 
purchase. 

Even  when  no  market  is  maintained  and  signs 
alone  are  depended  upon  to  draw  cusfoin-  rs.  the 
buyers  often  take  a  great  oeal  of  time  looking  over 

the  garden  and  orihara,  wilull  auus  to  USB  »ru<MMB 

And  expense. 


Dairyman  Receives  Heavy  Fine 

THE  first  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  the 
revised  general  dairy  law.  which  became  effect  - 
He  August  17.  was  directed  against  a  dairyman 
near  Lincoln  (Placer  County).  Who  was  convicted  of 
shipping  adulterated  milk  into  Rosevilh?  and  fined 
M«0. 

Inspecting  Autos  for  Insects 

DURING  a  single  month,  July,  11.463  vehicles  were 
*  inspected  for  injurious  insects  at  border  Cali- 
fornia towns,  according  to  Lee  A.  Strong,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Plant  Quarantine  and  Pest  Control. 
Ei;?ht  hundred  sixty-one  lots  of  insets,  most  of 
them  at  Daggett,  were  discovered  and  destroyed. 

Infested  camp  equipment  is  found  almost  every 
dav.  A' large  number  of  weevils  were  discovered  in 
autos  coming  into  the  State  from  Nevada.  Fifty- 
seven  live  lieetles  were  taken  from  one  machine 
and  Kf  from  another. 

Growers,  Packers  Pull  Together 

AXKW  departure  it  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts recently  has  been  taken  by  California 
olive  growers.  Members  of  their  new  association 
have  pledged  financinl  support  to  the  parsers'  ad- 
v*r  ising  campaign.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  to 
find  new  markets  for  ripe  olives. 

Where  a  growers'  co-operative  marketing  aa*o- 
ciat  o.i  pa^-s  >*  "ell  as  i.t-dnces  a  erop.  il  is  not 
unusual  for  farmers  to  advertise  their  product,  but 
it  is  something  new  for  them  to  dig  up  money  to 
help  dispose  of  a  crop  after  it  has  been  sold  to 
dealers.    The  result  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Creameries  Are  Co-operating 

A REPORT  received  at  the  office  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture  from  State 
Dairy  Inspector  U  K.  Nissort.  located  at  Hanford, 
states  that  with  one  exception  all  creameries  In 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  bringing  milk  and 
cream  to  the  plants  in  individual  containers  in 
which  it  is  placed  by  the  dair>men.  and  that  the 
cans  are  marked  for  identification.  This  makes 
possible  fair  treatment  of  all  dairymen  who  produce 
good  products  and  saves  losses  through  the  con- 
demnation of  cream  with  which  poor  cream  may  be 
mixed. 

Accredit  Half  Million  Chicks 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  hatcheries  having  a 
capacity  of  a  half  million  chicks  have  sign-d 
up  for  the  Farm  Bureau  accrediting  work,  thus 
assuring  the  success  of  the  project,  according  to 
George  Masterson.  chief  inspector. 

"The  interest  in  this  project  has  been  phenome- 
nal." reports  K  W.  Hodgson.  I.os  Angeles  County 
farm  adviser.  "All  ot  the  repi  esentative  poultry 
breeders  and  hatchtrym  n  of  the  seven  Southern 
California  counties  undoubtedly  will  grade  their 
ehi<  ks  according  to  the  classification  of  this  project, 
which  will  result  in  a  wery  marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  baby  chicks." 

Losses  of  Non-Co-operation 

SEVEN  thousand  tons  of  Oregon  loganberries 
1  went  to  waste  the  past  season  for  want  of  a  mar- 
ket, according  to  the  Oregon  Growers'  Association, 
who  h  dried  .1.500.0011  pounds  of  the  lierrie-s.  As  soon 
as  the  Association  driein  closed,  dealers  began  pick- 
ing up  odd  lots  of  evaporated  berries  at  2H  cents  a 
pound  and  selling  them  at  25  cents,  which  is  said 
to  be  .".  cents  a  pound  below  actual  values. 

"Such  methods  only  can  result  in  injuring  both 
growers  and  the  Association.  '  declires  an  official  of 
the  latter.  I .  reparable  damage  is  being  inflicted 
upon  hundreds  of  small  growers  who  as  yet  are 
unorganized." 

Wheat  Yield  Overestimated 

ACTl'AI.    reports    from    leading    wheat  districta 
show   the  wheat  yield  this  year  considerably 
Under  crop  estimates. 

The  combined  crop  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is 
fifty  million  bushels  below  normal. 

There  is  i  strong  indication  that  the  grain  grow- 
ers, by  prc\enting  the  annual  autumnal  dump 
tl.iouUi  la:  in  storage  will  avo.d  farther  disaster. 

There  Is  in  apprvci.bl>  larger  per  cent  o4  wheat 
being  led  to  livestock. 

These  .i  ■  the  ^  neial  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  first  hundred  and  twenty-five  wheat  counties 
replying  to  a  Farm  Bureau  questionnaire. 

Farm  Bureau  Uses  Radio 

THE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  broad- 
casting agricultural  information  regularly  from 
si.. lions  in  t'ljicago  and  Ibe  Middle  West.  The 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  the  Westing- 
li  .  ise  t'omiany  are  co-operating  with  President  O. 
K.  Mra.l".Me  of  the  farmers'  organization  in  per- 
fecting the  new  sei  vice. 

Pa'H  I*  a'lfate.  in  announcing  this  innovation: 
"The  possibilities  of  radio  are  almost  beyond  com- 
pi  bt-n&iolj  It  is  our  lil  * *f  that  before  long  fhe 
radio  re  elvtng  set  will  be  as  common  a  fixture 
In  the  countrj  home  as  is  I  he  telephone.  The  Amer- 
ican I  ana  Bureau  Federation  Intends  to  keep  in 
slep  w  ith  tadio  developments  and  to  provide  a  m.  s-» 
s  ;_e  v  h  ■  h  1119  fa'in  people  want  to  hear  in  a  voice 
familiar  and  welcome." 


California  Holsteins  Lead 

BASED  on  milk  and  butter-fat  production 
records.  California  Holsteins  hold  the  lead  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  HoNtein  Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America.  The  number  of  po.ms 
accredited  to  the  lead  ng  Stales  is  as  follows: 

California,    1920:    Wisconsin,    1528;    New  York. 
11  OK. 

Fred  Hartsook,  Los  Angt  les  County,  is  credited 
With  first  place  in  bis  home  State  amd  second  place 
in  the  Nation,  with  275  points.  Other  breeders  won 
the  following  number  of  points: 

W.   J.    Higdon.   Tulare.   22fi;    Bridgford  Holst-in 
Company,  Patterson.  187;  Santa  Anito  Rancho,  Los  ■ 
Asgeles,  16X. 

California  Livestock  Menaced 

THE  normal  development  of  a  great  animal  in- 
dustrty  in  California  is  dependent  upon  restrict- 
ive measures  to  prevent  diseased  animals  from 
crossing  our  borders,  warns  Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  Chief" 
of  the  Stale  Department  of  Animal  Industry.  .  W  e 
are  menaced  by  cattle  scab  in  our  neighboring 
Staes.  and  that  most  serious  trouble  known  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  may  threaten  our  livestock 
through  Mexico,  he  points  out. 

Confronted  with  these  ami  other  known  menaces 
the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
livestock  owners  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  e\  -  at 
with  Stab-  and  Federal  officials  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  Introduction  of  such  diseases  into  our 
Stale 

Circus  Competes  With  Fair 

AX  interesting,  if  rather  discouraging,  sltuntion 
1  arose  in  connection  with  the  San  Diego  County 
Fair,  which  for  the  second  time  was  threitened  this 
year  with  serious  competition  from  a  circus  sched- 
uled to  show  in  the  Southern  city  shortly  before 
the  date  set  for  the  annual  exhibition. 

An  effo-t  was  made  by  farmers,  farm  bureau  of- 
ficials and  others  interested  to  secure  legislative 
action  which  would  prevent  ihe  circus  from  "mak- 
ing" San  Diego  at  this  time,  but  the' city  attorn.  \  "s 
office  advanced  the  opinion  that  Ihe  Council  could 
not  pass  a  regulatory  measure  preventing  out  hie 
circuses  or  carnivals  from  showing  in  San  Pi. go 
during  the  month  of  September. 

The  attorneys  held  th.-  t  such  avt Ion .  would  con- 
stitute a  special  privilege  e\tef»-led  to  the  fair. 

Potatoes  Fed  to  Livestock 

FULLY  aOO.OOO  sacks  of  potatoes  were  fed  to  cattle 
and  hogs  in  the  Montrose  district  of  Western 
Colorado  last  season.  This  means  that  approxi- 
mately f.0.000.000  pounds  ol  a  produot  grown  for 
human  consumption  was  turned  into  beef  and  pork 
in  one  county. 

Growers,  who  had  some  l'.,000  acres  in  spuds  and 
could  not  market  their  product  profitably  learned 
by  this  experience  that  bvestoi  k  affords  a  valu- 
able market.  Not  only  may  culls  be  disposed  .,f 
in  this  muuner.  but  also  first  class  farm  products 
which  because  of  overproduction  01  lack  of  proper" 
distributing  methods  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

One  farmer  who  fed  14fi  tons  ol  cooked  potatoes 
to  cattle,  along  with  alfalfa  hay.  reported  eaOaOsi  I 
results  Another  farmer  fed  100  head  of  hogs  for 
112  days  on  cooked  potatoes,  corn  and  alfalfa  and 
reported  economical  and  satisfactory  gains.  Live- 
stock imis.ts  nil. I  only  I"  to  2  .cuts  a  hundred  for 
the  1  ota toes,  but  growers  who  fed  their  own  product 
secure!!  much  greater  returns. 


Reveries  of  a  Rhymster 

By  JASON  WELLS 


HIS  clothes  are  quite  the  latest;  his  manner,  deb- 
onair. * 
(."nival       ""s  fci-to-datest !     And  neatly  glossed, 

♦  his  hair. 

No  ci  uriier  e  er  had  manners  so  far  above  reproach. 
He'll  diseuss  intelligently  any  topic  you  m  iy 
broach.  »y ,  j 

Personality:'  He  has  it.  But  he  fills  me  with  dis- 
may. 

!•"•  r  my  dm-  resents  bis  presence,  and  the  chil- 
dren draw  away! 

IN  ibis  age  of  rush  and  tussle,  when  the  dollar  la 
the  Ihing— - 

When  we  have  to  dig  and  rustle,  and  each  must 
have  his  fling. 
It's  haul   lo  judge   the   people  that   we  deal  with 

every  day. 

The  moral  code's  elastic:  many  stretch  It  all  they 

may .' 

But  I  will  boost  :i  fellow  and  pronounce  him  a 
good  scout. 

If  the  dogs  and  kirhlies  like  him — and  follow  him 

about.  - 

HT8  clothing  may   need  brushing;    his  chin  de- 
mand a  shave: 
He  may  be  dubbed  a  failure  in  the  marts  where 
toilers  slave. 

'Perhaps  he  finds  it  difficult  to  put  his  thoughts  in  ■ 

words; 

He  may  knww  less  of  manners  thun  of  trees  and 
flowers  and  birds: 
But — I'll  trust  h  m  with  my  money  and  back  hlin, 
sink  or  swim. 
If  he  lev  s  dogs  and  children    and  they  make  up 
lo  him. 
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This  Orchardist  Uses  Tractors;  Loves  Horses 

Ventura  County  Fruit  Grower  Wht  L'kes  and  Advocates  Livestock  Derives 
Pleasure  and  Profit  by  Practicing  If  hat  lie  Preaches 


liRSES  and  hogs  have  a  promi- 
nent pla  e  on  the  Midi  of  Fred 
Noble,    Ventura    County  walnut, 
apricot  and  citrus  grower. 
Jfe    is    an  'exception  to  the  general 
life  that  orchaulistH  do  i  oi    care  for 
(-y.il  .-k.     Some  fruit-producers,  to  be 
K   Keep  stock  in  order  to  maintain 
tility,  but  Noble  just  naturally  likes 
have    animals    around  -especially 
rsea.-    Incidentally,     of    course,  his 
OVee  cud  fields  yield  with  increasing 
iindnnce. 

Fred  Noble  is  a  member  of  the  old 
■OOI,  but  with  the  »feitest  ideas  in 
Itnrni  practices,  marketing  and  liv- 
g.  Hi'  avera  <••.<!  Ipst  year  a  ton  to 
acre  of  walnuts;  he  is  prepared  to 
y  his  entire  apricot  crop  if  desir- 
le:  he  gets  part  of  his  entertainment 
radio. 

Of   his  124  acres,  :!!">  are  devoted  to 
aci  ni  ia  walnuts  and  SO  acres  to  apri- 
htilf  internet  with  walnuts.  Ten 
ics     have     been     set     to  Valencia 
nges,  and  alfalfa  occupies  35  acres. 
"We  need  work  animals  anyway  for 
lulling     the     alfalfa."     explains  the 
'ii  r.    "and  since  we  prefer  mules  for 
farm  work,  I  keep  a  few  horses  for 
own  satisfaction." 
Two    of    the    horses  are  pensioners 
kh,  as  Noble  explains,  have  "earned 
right  to  a  happy  old  age." 

PRINCE   IS   WISE  HORSE 

I 'ait     (he    pride    of    the     ranch  is 
rlnce,"   Mr.  .Noble's     saddle  horse, 
iilc'  cd  one  of  the  best -t  rained  cow 
California.     He  has  refused 
'I    for    this    animal,    a    fine,  inte'li- 
nl  tt elding,   wise   in   the  ways  of  the 
jj&e,  arid  perfectly  trained  for  roping, 
rding  and    "cutting."     Carrying  his 
tier's    beautiful   silv-r-mounted  sad- 
"Prinoe''   is  a   delight  to  the  eye 
I  ho  hor  se  lover.    That  he  is  a  "wise" 
>v -horse  is  further     shown     by  his 
happy  choice  of  an  owner! 

It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  Noble  has  not  overlooked  the  value 
of  the  tractor.  In  fact,  he  has  two  of 
them  Hut  his  content  ion  is  that  on  a 
■  .diversified  ranch  the  ideal  power-  com- 
bination includes  both  engines  and 
[  animals. 

The   ho  se   versps   tractor  argument 
f  has  so  many  different  ang'es.  he  n,n- 
tends,  that  ther  •  is  no  solution  appli- 
cable   lo    all     conditions.     "It  depends 
upon    the   man.   »he   ranch,    the  prod- 
Bets  and   other   factors."   Noble  points 
out.    "We  got  to  the  point  in  cultivat- 
>  Ine    where   we   h  d   eilhe'-   to   trim  our 
t, ,  ,  is  l^p-her  or  use  a  sr-all  tr  actor,  as 
the  horses  could  not   be  handled  sutis- 
pactorily    close   to    the   rows.      Hut  we 
I  still   have  plenty  of  use.  for  wor  k  ,-jni- 
rninls. 

"In  the  matter  of  depreciation,  mules 
|  or  horses   may  have  the  better  of  the 
■praetor.    At    six    years    of    age.  "ell- 
cared    for    animals   will    hive,  deereci- 
I  ated  1f>  per  cent  or  even  less,  whereas 
Ithf    tractor,  likely,  will   he  about  worn 
L  out.     Then,   too.   a   team   will  produce 
in    this   period   of  time  at   legist  eight 
tons    of    fertilizer— including    the  bed- 
fling  and  waste  hay— a   valuable  item 
c»frnm  the  viewpoint  of  the  fruit  grower. 

PRPIBES  A  COMPROMISE 

[■     "On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always 
[  Danger  of  disease,     injury     and  death 
among  farm  animals:   a   factor  which, 
perhaps,  is  not  entirely  offset  by  possi- 
bilities nf  breakage  of  machinery.  Yes, 
it'*  an  endless  argument  and  I  think  the 
i.  best  answer  is  a  compromise,  such  as  we 
have  worked  out.    I  should  hate  to  carry 
on    our    farming    operations  without 
either  the  mules  or  the  trHctors!" 

In  .addition  to  his  work  stock.  Noble 
bus  some  Duroc  Jersey  hogs  in  wh'ch 
'  h'    takes  jrreat   pride.     His  boar.  "The 
\:  hrik,"  Is  an  outstanding  individual  of 
e-eat  siac  but  smooth  body.    The  sows 


as 


represent  such  well-known  blood 
Tvfender.  Orion.  Cherry  King.  Buddv, 
King  of  Colonels  and  Defender.  But 
Instead  of  selling  breeding  stock.  Noble 
has  given  away  no  [ess  than  If,  animals 
tn  neighbors  and  friends  whom  he 
wanted  to  interest  in  the  breeding  bus- 

;  "I  realize,"  he  explains,  "thai  perma- 
nent agricultural  prosperity  must  be 
based  upon  diversified  farming  and 
that  our  fruit  districts  must  have  more 
livestock,  not  only  for  direct  profit, 
bnl  also  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Ry  establishing  a  breeding 
center  here,  I  hope  to  increase,  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  and  this,  of  course,  will 
he  reflected  in  higher  land  v  lues  and 
better  living  conditions  for  all  of  us." 
TM«  puhlic-sipirited  and  far-sighted 

.attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
*ho  Is  applying  to  his  present  busi- 
ness some    of     the     principle*-  which 

Ipmvht  him  success  as  a  former  of- 
ficial of  a  big  sugar  rvfining  corpora- 

The    corporations."     Noble  admits, 
'reive  been  the  subject  of  much  crttl- 
i  just      d,  but 
ert    und  fcull  growers  as  a  class 


world,  and  every 
port  them." 

SUPPPORTS 


producer  should  sup- 

CO-OPERATIVES 

Noble  is  a  member  of  both  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association 
and  (he  Prune  and  Apricot  Associ.it. an. 
and  when  his  citrus  fruits  are  in  tear- 
ing, no  doubt  will  handle  his  product 
thiough  the  Exchange. 

"True,  some  of  the  associations  have 
got  into  trouble  recently,"  he  ad  nits, 
"partieu'ur.y  the  inline  and  apricot 
organisation.  Hut  it  is  the  fault  o  the 
memi'e.s.  They  should  take  more  ac- 
tive part  in  the  management.  Wti  n- 
ever  local  me  lings  are  he.d,  all  resi- 
dent members  should  attend,  and  every 
one  should  'racke  it  a  point  to  know 
what  is  going  on  at  the  main  otfice. 
As  a  mailer  of  fact,  most  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  leav  all  problems  to  the 
management.  The  spirit  of  'Let  Geo.ee 
do  it'  is  what  brings  catastrophy  upon 
the    heads   of   our    co-operatives.  ' 

i\>it  only  orderly  marketing,  but  goo  1 
business  practice  also  is  exemplified  in 
the   manage-   (Coiilinmd  oti   1'mir  Hit 


J  Get  Heady  to  Trap  Now. 

Coyotes,  Musk  rats,  Skunks 
and  allother  Western  Furs  will 
;  Money  this  year.  Ship  Kara 


i  year.   Ship  . 
^.  to  Stepheoa"of  Denver  lor  Highest  Cash  Pr  „ , 

^  Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

Sfe.  Stephens  s.-ltsTrapa.  AnimalBaJtaanilalt  Trap-  ^| 
Supplies  at  Rock-Bottom  Prices.  Western  m. 
T  appere  save  thin  v  Dollars  and  3  to  14  Days' 
Untie  bv  ordtrii.g  from  Stephens  of  Denver. 

St  Get  Stephens  FurBooR  £ 
Big  Illustrated  Trap  and  Supply  Catalog.  Trap- 
_    poiV  Guide,  *  ''b  ^  ..  stsT 

va  i  1    -  ■-  l,|ir        — f  ^nay  M- asi  ^* 

a^  i  mo  Xist.  Ship- 
■■ 

^  RBSE.  WriwTousr 
^   £.  A.  Stephens  &  Co. 
ft-  C.2S  Stephana  B!ds> 
Dwnveri  Colorado^, 


to  Build? 


Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We   saye   you   middleman's  profit. 
..a  h.  I  (HT :  an'  B'    'Ics'  .Stiooties. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cat. 


Fred  Noble  riding  his  favorite 
mount,  "Prince,"  a  famous  coir 
pov;/. 

are  inclined  to  overlook  the  value  of 
corporation  methods,  as  they  can  .bo 
applied  to  their  ovn  industry 

"The.  big  co-operative  murketins;  or- 
ganizations arc  to  (be  farmers  wh  t  Hi 
corporations  are     »o     the     commer'  ial 


Pacific  Wood-Stave 
Tanks — Pipe — Silos 

Made  of  clear  California  Redwood  or  Douglas 
Kir.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Pacific  Products 
have  proven  their  economy  and  durability  mi 
hundreds  of  farms  throughout  the  AVest.  Send 
i'or  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 


'  PACIFIC  TANK  (/  PIPE  CO. 


THE 

15  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco 


STANDARD    SINCE  '66 


4822  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles. 

(71 


Bumper' 


Bumper  crops  are  dependant  on  soil, 
weather  conditions  and  a  knowledge  of 
when  and  how  to  plant. 

Having  this  combination  of  fundamen- 
tals, a  farmer  is  ture  to-  be  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  expended.  . 

In  selecting  his  tire  equipment  there 
:  also  three  important  points  to  consider. 

1.  Financial  responsibility  and  reputation 
of  the  manufacturer. 

2.  Quality  and  quantity  of  materials  used- 

3.  Design  and  method  of  construction 


embody  these  fundamentals  and  many  sub- 
divisions thereof.  They  make  clear  the 
reasons  why  you  get  service  that  satisfies 
when  you  buy  Savage  Tires. 

THEY  ARE  BUILT  TO  EXCEL 


SAVAGE 
TRAILMAKER 

A  beautiful  full-size  cord  tir* 
of  high  quality,  telling  at  a 
popular  price.  It  has  an  at- 
tractive tread  design  which 
affords  remarkable  traction. 
It  is  excelled  only  bv  th« 
Savage  Aristocrat  Cord. 


THE  5  PR  ECKELS  *  SAVAGE  *  TIRE  CO. 


FACTORY    AN O    HOME  OFFICES 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA- 
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WITTE  Engines 


THROTTLING  ■  C^VERNOR 

'THE  standard  in  cheap,  depend* 

able  power — an  all-purpose  engine — yet 
so  simple  and  trouble-proof  a  boy  can  oper- 
ate it.  Over  100.000  in  use  all  over  the  World. 

Burns  KEROSENE,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE  or  GAS. 

Delivers  big  surplus  of  power  on  any  fuel- 
even  speed  on  any  load. 
WICO  Magneto  This  famous  magneto 
Equipped  «ssnres  easy  starting 
~-«— in  any  temperature — 
sure  performance  in  rain,  snow  or  sleet.  The 
|  mail  psrfect  tysttm  of  hlfh  tisslsn  Irjiltlsa  known. 

AH  Size*,  2  to  25  Hormm-Power. 

I  Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  WITTE  ENGINE 

|  If  he  can't  supply  yon  write  our  newest  office 
for  full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

San  Francisco^        (founded  in  1870} 
Kansas  City 
Pittsburgh 


A  new  nmpmrnt  of  bulbr.  di- 
rect from  Holland  hs.-*  hist 
nrrirrd.  The***  bulbs  an*  of 
the-tiighesi  quality  and  should 
be  oisiitrd  now.  For  ID  days 
tot  are  maklnK  thlti  big  spe- 
cial offer:  6  Anemones.  12 
Freesias,  6  Jonquils.  6  Tu- 
lips, all  tor  Sl.-H)  (D  stage 
paid) .  With  enrh  ord*-r  we 
will  Include  n  copy  of  our  In- 
i  ■!■  and  instructive  book- 
let. "B-  lbs  and  H'.w  to  C.r ■<«■ 
Tin,,."  jiiitt  off  the  press. 
New   Bulb   Catalog  FREE. 

Morris  *  Snow  Seed  Co. 

Seeds  Bulbs  and  Plants 

DFReichird  P- 


\  P  v  i    i:  S 

Hre  at  tin-  r  bm\  In  Vermont 
The   ■";•■>■. Mnvor  xntl  kern- 
Ins:  qualfilfi  of  :he  Vermont 
fruit,   phi-*  the  nearness  of  the 
bin    Ki>«tern    mprkert.  afford 
unusual   opportunities.  Hun- 
dredK  nl   farms  well   nulled  tf» 
ajtple  culture  nfay  be  had  at 
en-y  price-  and  Mm*,    In  Itis- 
irlou*  farmers  can  «eeure  their  fu- 
n-re  In   this  attractive  branch  of 
a?rlcul:ure.    KoMer*.  bulletins  and 
fufoni'a  ion  on  (arms  for  Ml*  free 
li\  nrit Iiik 
VERMONT    PUBLICITY  BUREAU. 
A.   H.  Grout.  Sec.  of  State. 
Mwti.pcl.er,  Vt. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick  1  Safe!  Cheap  1  " 

"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand,  8  to  1  win.diam. 
tip  to  100  feet  deep.   (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U.  S. 
and  British  Gov'ts  used  thousands. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
—boring  weils,postholeH,etc.,for 
otbers.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery!  Write  atonce. 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO 

epfrJ  106  W.3rd  St  CINCINNATI, 0. 


RHEUMATISM 

have  rt>  turned 
home  after  2  years* 
service  in  France 
with   the  A.   E.  F. 

While  In  France  I 
obtained  from  a  noted 
French  pl.yslvlan  a 
pi  eaerlpttQo  for  the 
irr-atment  of  Rheu- 
iim#*m  and  Neuritis. 
3  no  ...  t  »j  luoiiMands  with  wonder- 
1  ul  r.  »n  It  s.  The  prefli  ript  ion  corns  me  noth- 
ing. 1  ask  nothing  for  it.  I  will  mall  it  If 
you  will  s»*rnl  me  your  tddrofM.  A  post  a  I 
will  bring   it.    Write  today. 

|*  A  I  '    (ASK.  It  «\  4j»a.  Dili.  Brockton,  Mass. 

^    Now, a  mo.  I  dci'pn'table.dar-^P 
able,  powerful  engine  Direct  I 
from  Factory  at  Low  rrice.  [ 
2}4.  SH,  6  and  7  horse -power 
sizes  also  at  a  liig  Savins.  | 

0  STMT.  O^T^^^^ 
[  M  MIT  THAU  lUMMTSl  CiSH  er  EUTTMOL 


f 
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Producing  $200  Mohair  Fleece 

Big  Prices  Paid  for  Product  of  Long-Haired  Strain  of 
Angoras — Profitable  Industry  Being  Developed 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

'  IE  average  stockman  shears  a 
goat   or   sheep   once  or  twice 


T 

JL  year  and  sells  the  fleece  for  $3 
to  $5;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Pierce.  Humboldt 
breeder,  waits  two  years  longer  and 
gets  $200  for  the  crop  of  mohair  from 
one  animal. 

As  the  darkey  would  say.  lfs  "mo' 
hair,"  all  right,  weighing  twenty 
pounds  or  more  per  fleece  and  meas- 
uring two  to  three  feet  in  length.  Such 
hair  brings  $2  to  J20  a  pound,  and  is 
used  largely  for  making  switches. 

"Mercy!"  exelnims  milady,  who  Is 
'o'ing  her  natural  hp;<d  covering  and 
is  looking  for  a  substitute.  "Think  of 
weiring  goat  hair!" 

"Yes.  and  think  of  wearing  a  China- 
man's queue,"  returns  Mrs.  Pierce.  "Me 
for  the  goat,  every  time.  Lots  of 
women  are  wearing  mohiir  and  don't 
know  it.  No  wonder — It's  so  fine  and 
wavy,  with  a  bountiful  silk  luster." 

No.  this  Isn't  a  hot  air  fairy  t<|le 
from  far  western  forests,  hut  an  hon- 
est -to-goodne=s  story  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  lon-r-hnircil  goat  industry. 
All  goats  won't  grow  long  hair,  not- 
even  all  Angoras:  Hist  as  all  persons 
haven't  the  tenancy  to  produce 
lengthy  beards  or  trusses. 

ALL  GOATS  DON'T  SHED 

Most  goats,  if  not  shorn,  will  shed 
their  hair  once  a  year,  usually  in  the 
spring,  after  they  begin  to  eat  grass 
and  other  green  feed.  There  are  cer- 
tain strains,  however,  that  retain  their 
coat  from  year  to  year.  Of  course 
when  the  hair  gets  unusuallv  long  it 
must  be  cared  for  carefully,  else  much 
of  it  will  be  worn  out  and  pulled  off. 

Very  long  mohair  is  braided  and  the 
ends  of  the  braids  tied  together  over 
'he  animal's  buck,  to  prevent  their 
drugging  on  the  ground.  Yes.  the  owner 
of  the  hair  get*  pretty  hot  in  the  sum- 
mer (some  women  with  lon'i.  heivy 
hair  can  Imigine  how  it  feels) — but. 
as  Mrs.  Pier'e  points  out,  gouts  don't 
suffer  from  the  heat  as  m»oh  as  fat 
hogs,  which  sometimes  die  from  over- 
heating while  being  shown  at  fuirs. 

"No.  we  didn't  exhibit  our  stock  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year."  replied  Mrs. 
Pierce,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry. 

"You  see.  it  was  this  way."  she  ex- 
plained, tying  up  two  magnjficent 
braids  over  the  hack  of  a  big  buck. 
"The  milk  trout  breeders  asked  to  have 
bucks  omitted  from  the  premium  list, 
because  the  disagreeable  odor  of  these 
animals  gives  visitors  a  bad  impres- 
sion.  The  fair  management  thought  it 

wouldn't  look  right  to  admit  Angora 
bucks,  even  if  they  lack  the  unpleasant 

■  mell.  while  excluding  milk  goat  bucks. 

"And  yet."  continued  Mrs.  Pierce, 
"'he  milk  goat  breeders  were  offered 
more  than  Slonfl  in  rrerniums  anil  the 

\ngoro  people  only  $r,0.  although  there 

ire  probably  ten  times  as  mnnv  mo- 
hair gouts  in  California  as  there  are  of 
the  milk  breeds.  Instead  <f  Ratting 
'en  times  us  much  prize  money.  An- 
~oras  were  of f'  red  onlv  one-twentieth 

is   much.     Is   that  justice?" 

WOMEN  LIKE  GOAT  WORK 

The  Pierces  keep  twenty-two  pure- 
bred Angoras  on  their  "runchette"  at 
Freshwater,  six  miles  from  Eureka. 
Mr  Pierce  and  hi*  son-in-luw.  J.  R. 
Taylor  work  in  the  city,  while  Mrs. 
Pierce  and  daughter.  Emily,  take  care 
of  the  goats,  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
work. 

A  yardstick  was  necessary  to  meas- 
ure Lebou'a  mohair,  the  longest  of 
which  is  twenty-nine  inches  in  length. 
"Will  it  get  any  longer?  Lrwul's  sake, 
v.-  "  affirmed  the  goat  lady.  "Mohair 
grows  an  inch  a  month,  on  an  average. 
\t  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex?>osition  we 
bowed  a  gout.  "Dodo."  with  the  long- 
•*t  mohair  ever  grown— forty-one 
inches.  It  was  about  forty-three  inches 
<bng  when  we  cut  )X  off. 

"That  fleece  sold  for  $372.  so  you 
ee  I'Ofl  is  bv  no  means  the  top  price 
<V>t  a  mohair  clip.  Counting  prizes 
md  other  things.  Dodo  earned  us  $S00. 

"We    sell    all    our   long    hair   to  L.. 


Leoussove,  a  New  York  dealer.  Ordi- 
nary mohair  is  shipped  by  our  associa- 
tion from  Portland  to  mills  in  New 
England,  where  it  is  made  into  fine 
suitings,  n'nsh  and  upholstering." 

Mrs.  Pierce  has  dozens  of  fine  sam- 
ples of  mohair  products,  sent  her  by 
the  firm  which  buys  her  Angora 
fleeces.  Good  mohair  brings  SO  cents 
to  $1  a  pound,  the  latter  being  the  price 
of  fine  kid  hair.  Poor  stock  sells  down 
to  30  cents. 

COAST  GOATS.  YIELD  WELD 

Two  and  one-half  to  three  pounds  is 
the  average  weight  of  Angora  fleeces 
In  Texas,  the  greatest  goat  State  In 
the  Union,  but  blooded  stock  In  Hum- 
boldt County  shears  six  pounds.  One 
2-year-old  fleece  weighed  19  pounds, 
the  hair  being  two  feet  long. 

"Climate  and  good  breeding  Tnake  the 
difference,"  Mrs.  Pierce  explains.  "We 
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Humboldt  Heads  Cleanup 

IT.  SMITH.  Humboldt  County 
.  dairyman,  has  the  largest  accred- 
ited tubercular-free  herd  of  Jersey 
cows  (50)  in  the  State,  according  to 
Dr.  A.  G.  Boyd.  State  veterinarian,  who 
recently  made  the  annual  test  of 
Smith's  animals. 

J.  W.  Coppini,  a  neighbor  of  Smith's 
and  another  Jersey  breeder,  was  the 
first  California  dairyman  to  submit 
bis  cows  to  the  Federal  test  and  haa 
the  first  accredtied  herd  in  the  State. 

TREE   DOCTORS  TO  BE  LICENSED 

In  order  to  check  the  activities  of  un- 
informed, itinerant  "tree  doctors,"  and 


Mrs.  Pierce  and  "Lebou,"  whose 
fleece  measures  29  inches  and  is 
still  growing  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  a  month. 

believe  the  California  coast  counties 
constitute  the  finest  goat  country  in 
the  world.  There  are  more  Angoras  in 
this  State  than  in  Oregon,  where  we 
were  in  business  for  several  years  in 
the  TJmpqua  Valley." 

The  Pierces  have  120  goats  at  Show- 
er's Pass,  75  miles  from  the  coast. 
These  animals  are  cared  for  by  G.  W. 
Jordan  for  half  the  increase.  Their 
range  is  kept  in  first  class  ^condition 
by  burning  out  the  underbrush,  which 
not  only  gives  the  grass.a  better  chance 
to  grow,  but  also  makes  it  easier  to 
protect  the  animals  from  coyotes,  their 
gi  safest  enemy. 

Controlling  goat  enemies 

Since  Government  hunters  have  been 
making  war  on  California  coyotes,  this 
menace  to  the  sheep  and  goat  industry 
is  much  less  serious  than  formerly.  Lice 
are  controlled  with  sulphur  dip.  Where 
Angoras  are  kept  in  an  orchard,  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  protected  by 
painting  them  with  a  solution  which 
tastes  bad  to  the  goats,  but  does  not 
injure  the  trees. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Is  a  great  booster  for 
Angoras  and  all  their  products,  Includ- 
ing "chevon."  the  new  name  for  goat 
meat.  The  latter  often  is  sold  for  mut- 
ton, which  it  greatly  resembles,  but 
has  a  gamier  flavor. 

"Along  with  calf  clubs,  why  not  have 
goat  clubs?"  Mrs.  Pierce  suggests. 
"Angoras  are  more  profitable  than 
calves,  make  better  pets  and  are  easier 
to  keep.  In  fact,  they  are  such  good 
rustlers  and  are  so  healthy  and  hardy 
that  they  often  are  underfed  and  neg- 
lected in  other  ways.  While  a  goat 
will  stand  a  lot  of  abuse,  no  animal 
will  more  richly  reward  good  treat- 
ment." 


also  to  protect  legitimate  tree  surgeons, 
plant  pathologists  and  others  who  treat 
tree  diseases.  Eos  Angeles  County  has 
drawn  up  plans  for  examining  and  li- 
censing such  operators  through  the  of- 
fice of  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Ryan. 
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Fair 

POMONA 

October  16-20 

The  Windup  of  the 
California  Circuit 

An   Exposition  of   the  Agri- 
cultural   and  Horticultural 
Products   of   the  Richest 
Farming  Section  on  Earth. 

Wonderful  Livestock 
Show 

Record-Breaking 
Poultry  Show 

Fast  Racing  Daily 

Night  Horse  Show 

5  Big  Days  of  Educa- 
tion and  Clean  Fun 


Pacific 


ers 

Pneumatic 
Water  System 

Running  water 
Plenty  of  it 
When  you  want  it 
Where  you  want  it 
Under  city  pressure 

The  cost  is  moderate. 
Write  for  catalog. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

920  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


i£  Money  Boring  Veils 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  lor  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $10UO  axrra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  In  dry 
years.  Noribk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  fir  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  dnlls  and 
combined  machines.  Enc'ne 
or  horse  power.  Wrtlt  ff 
easy  trrms  and  free  catalttf. 

US'  K  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      ClartaaU.  I»m 


Oae 
Man 

One 


TANKS  LUMBER 

Write  for  our  new  book  "Making  Silage'* 
and  learn  the  truth  about  ailos  and  allaca. 
M  AXIOM  A  I  TANK  ft  PIPE  COMPANY 
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You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Read 
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HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

Bx  ONE  OF  US 


THE  BIG  HORSE  WINS. 
John  Is  very  happy.  The  biK 
horse  won  first  in  the  class  for  four- 
year-old  draft  geldinps  at  the  State 
Fair.  Now  John  knows  he  is  a  gooa 
horse. 

What  we  should  have  Is  some  more 
bljr  man*  with  which  to  do  most  or 
our  farm  work,  and  to  raise  good  colts 
•verv  vear. 

In  a  ten-vear  period  the.  money  these 
colts  would  bring  would  nv»ke_a  ver^ 
considerable  sum  and  pay  a  lot  or 
wages — or  some  interest,  perhaps. 

PHILLIP  WINS  WITH  LAMBS. 
Oeorge  Phillin.  University  Farm 
Fhepherd.  won  the  Hardy  Packing 
Company  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  fat 
shppr—aiso  champion  pen  of  all  breeds 
or  crosses. 

Prof.  FV^"k  Klelnbeinr.  of  the  Unl- 
Tersitv  of  Wisconsin,  who  bred  the  ram 
that  sired  these  lambs,  and  who  said  It 
was -the  best  he  had  ever  produced, 
will  he  claimine  some  of  the  credit  for  . 
this  triumph  when  he  hours  of  it. 

Frank  has  never  been  able  to  sell  h  s 
hook  on  sheep  raising  to  Oeorfe  Phil- 
lin and  some  of  the  other  Pcot-h  shep- 
herds who  win  regularly  at  the  shows, 
and  he  wonders  how  they  can  fit  sheep 
*o  well  without  reading  that  book. 

R'C.p   RIPENING  FAST. 
The  rice  cronjs  ripening  fast  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  weather  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  was  cold— and  the  rice 
growers  were  considerably  alarmed  but 
later  weather  conditions  were  more  fa- 
vosa hie. 

Tom  DeOarmo  had  his  cron  all  cut 
and  some  of  It  ready  to  thresh  by  the 
#tiddle  of  September. 

The  .Tapenese  disaster  has  strength- 
ened the  rice  market-  is  cleaning  up 
nil  rice  in  the  warehouses,  in  fact: 
nnd  the  nrjee  offered  for  the  new  crop 
Is  around  $2.75  to  $3  per  hundred,  ac- 
cording to  reports.  This  Is  adding  con- 
■idernhlv  to  the  good  feeling  of  farm- 
ers, merchants  and  every  one  in  this 
part  of  the  countrv.  although  thev 
would  have  preferred  to  have  the  mar- 
ket strenethened  by  some  other  means 
than  the  terrible  Oriental  disaster. 

PRUNE  SEASON  EARLY. 
Prunes  ripened  a  month  early 
this  year.  Whether  this— with  the 
competition  "of  other  fruit  harvests  at 
the  same  time — made  the  labor  situa- 
tion unusually  had.  is  a  question. 

At  anv  rate  all  of  us  In  this  section 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  had  at  least 
M  much  trouble  as  usual — most  of  us 
more — getting  the  fruit  picked  fast 
enough. 

It  took  regular  excursions  from  the 
Pacramento  employment  agencies  to 
keep  anvwhere  enough  pickers  on  the 
Job. 

Makes  one  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  turn  these  good  orchards  over 
to  Japanese  on  some  "evade  the  law." 
labor-share  •proposition.  For  the  Jap- 
anese can  get  labor- — plenty  of  it  — 
when  they  need  it.  and  when  they  are 
financially  interested  in  the  crop. 

It  makes  one  wonder  what  is  to  be- 
come of  that  part  of  the  white  race  in 
California  who  pretend  to  work  for  a 
living. 

CHARLIE    PAINE    AND    THE  BA- 
BIES.— "I    want   some   man  who 
knows  a  lot  about  children  to  come 
with  me  for  a  minute,  and  you  are  that 
•  man,"   said   Charlie   Paine  to   me  one 
day  at  the  State  Fair. 

Now  as  every  one  knows.  Charlie  is 
Just  about  the  busiest  person  on  earth 
during  fair  time — as  well  as  being  one 
of  the  best  fair  secretaries  In  the  world. 

"You  know  a  lot  of  women  with 
■mall  children  like  to  come  to  the  fair, 
but  when  they  have  to  look  after  the 
youngsters  all  day,  they  are  so  tired 
out  they  simply  stay  away,"  he  said  as 
■we  walked  over  to  the  woman's  build- 
ing. 

"So  we  figured  that  we  should  have 
■ome  place  where  the  babies  and  little 
children  could  be  cared  for,  so  as  to 
five  the  mothers  a  chance  to  see  the 
races  and  enjoy  the  exhibits." 

And  Paine  certainly  accomplished 
this  object  to  perfection. 

It  was  one  of  the  good  hot  days  of 
the  fair,  yet  in  a  comfortable  part  of 
the  building  ware  dozens  of  babies — 
almost  all  of  them  perfectly  nude  but 
all  happy  and  well  cared  for. 

Next  to  this  building  was  a  big  play- 
ground for  children  a  little  older — all 
In  charge  of  a  competent  nurses  and 
Just  as  well  or  better  off  than  they 
would  have  been  at  home. 

Proud  aa  he  is  of  every  other  part 
of  tiie  fair,  I  should  a  this  si  tioi 
was  Charlie's  particular  "pet  division." 


Can  Johnson  Grass  Be  Killed? 

Arizona  Agricultural  Official  Discusses  Wide  Experience 
in  Fighting  This  Pestiferous  Eneriiy 


By  H.  C.  HEARD 

Couniy  Agricultural  Agent,  Phoenix 

IN  discussing  weed  problems,  a  re- 
cent visitor  from  South  America 
remarked  with  feeling,  in  badly 
broken  English:  "And  we  have  an- 
other weed  in  my  country.  It  is  bad. 
ah!  verv,  very  bad.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  call  him  in  English,  but  we 
call  him  Sorghum  Halypense." 

Evidently,  therefore.  Johnson  grass 
is  respected  in  Peru  sufficiently  to  be 
called  by  its  scientific  name.  When 
asked  as  to  Peruvian  methods  of  con- 
trol, our  informant  said  they  plowed 
Johnson  grass  dry  for  three  years. 
Fortunately  the  Johnson  grass  of  the 
Southwest  is  not  so  tenacious  of  life, 
although  its  vigor  is  well  respected. 

Great  wealth  has  been  wasted  in  ef- 
forts to  rid  farms  of  this  weed;  pri- 
marily because  of  failure  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  plant.  After  all. 
Johnson  grass  is  quite  easily  eradi- 
cated, although  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  deal  of  vigilance  and  probably 
about  as  much  money. 

The  rootstocks  of  Johnson  grass  are 
responsible  for  the  remarkable  persist- 
ence of  the  plant.  These  rootstocks 
are  the  storage  places  of  elaborate^ 
food,  and  are  capable  of  sending  up 
new  growth  whenever  anything  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  of  the  plant. 

"FOOD    HABITS"  EXPLAINED 

This  new  growth  does  not  come  from 
any  ability  on  the  part  of  the  root- 
stocks  to  assimilate  food  matter  from 
the  soil,  but  is  built  wholly  on  food 
matter  already  taken  in  by  tr\e  fibrous 
roots  and  digested  in  the  leaves.  It 
must  be  the  sole  support  of  the  plant 
which  has  had  the  top  cut  off  until 
new  leaves  can  be  established.. 

The  food  matter  in  the  root  stocks 
thus  is  borrowed  for  the  time  being, 
and  anyone  acquainted  with  the  plant 
will  testify  that  the  rootstocks  demand 
immediate  repayment  with  good  inter- 
est; hence,  new  leaves  are  put  out 
quickly  and  soon  begin  to  restore  the 
borrowed  food  matter  from  the  root- 
stocks.  Therefore,  the  prime  factor 
in  ridding  land  of  Johnson  grass  by 
cultivation  consists  in  cutting  off  the 
tops  of  the  plants  so  frequently  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  allowed 
for  the  restoration  of  elaborated  plant 
food  in  the  rootstocks. 

The  application  of  this  principle  per- 
mits of  several  different  schemes  of 
eradication.  Possibly  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  method  is  overgrazing 
with  sheep.  Enough  stock  must*  be  put 
on  the  land  to  keep  the  weeds  eaten 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Consequently,  not  much  feed  is  pro- 
duced and  supplementary  feeds  must 
be  added  to  keep  the  sheep  alive. 
•  Therefore,  this  method  is  not  as  eco- 
nomical as  it  would  seem  at  first 
thought,  but  it  is  effective,  and  the 
farmer  eradicating  Johnson  grass  via 
the  sheep  route  need  have  no  concern 
over  a  labor  shortage.  Heavy  pastur- 
ing with  cattle  or  horses  also  nuty 
weaken  the  Johnson  grass  rootstocks 
to  a  point  where  the  weed  is  eradicated 
easily  by  cultivation. 

COTTON  AS  AN  ALLY 

Johnson  grass  eradication  fits  in  very 
well  with  an  early  spi jng-planted  crop, 
such  as  cotton,  which  may  be  seeded 
at  such  a  time  that  it  germinates  and 
begins  growth  as  soon  as  does  the 
Johnson  grass. 

When  this  scheme  is  to  be  used  the 
land  should  be  plowed  in  late  fall  or 
early  winter  and  worked  thoroughly 
with  a  disc,  spring-tooth  harrow,  or 
alfalfa  renovator. 

In  this  manner  many  rootstocks  will 
be  killed  by  exposure  to  freezing 
weather  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  sections  visited  by  killing  frosts  or 
will  be  broken  up  into  smaller  pieces, 
each  of  which  may  be  exhausted  quite 
readily  by  later  cultivation. 

If  Johnson  grass  rootstocks  are  to  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  pieces,  the  ne- 
cessity for  complete  and  rapid  exter- 
mination methods  is  more  obvious.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  is 
planted,  cultivation  should  begin,  and 
cultivators  should  be  equipped  with 
narrow,  sharp  shovels  which  should  be 
run  at  the  greatest  depth  possible. 

Later,  sweeps  may  be  used  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mulch  thus  formed,  while 
the  weeds  in  rows  should  be  hoed 
deeply.  The  important  factor  in  this 
method  of  eradication  is  deep  cultiva- 
tion, so  frequently  applied  that  the 
Johnson  grass  does  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  enough  leaf  sur- 
face to  replenish  the  rootstocks  with 
elaborated  food. 

The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  rid  a 
field  of  Johnson  grass  by  this  method, 
thoroughly  applied,  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  rootstock,  but  in 
any  event  eradication  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  season. 

Another  scheme  which  oftentimes  Is 
responsible    for    practical  eradication 


of  Johnson  grass  consists  in  keeping 
land  moist  during  (he  late  summer 
months  when  the  weed  grows  most 
luxuriantly  and  plowing  three  or  four 
times  at  a  depth  which  will  expose  as 
many  rootstocks  as  possible.  While 
this  method  does  not  always  entirely 
eradicate  Johnson  grass,  it  renders 
subsequent  treatment   much  easier. 

Waste  in  futile  attempts  to  eradi- 
cate Johnson  glass  has  been  due  pri- 
marily to  shallow  cultivation,  infre- 
quently applied.  Oftentimes  the  oper- 
ator of  a  large  acreage  of  infested  land, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  eradication 
and  suddenly  finds  himself  faced  with 
an  inadequate  supply  of  labor.  As  a 
result  the  weed  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  height,  by  which  time  it 
has  replenished  much  of  the  matter 
taken  out  of  the  rootstocks  at  great 
cost. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  in  many  in- 
stances for  the  operator  to  plan  John- 
son grass  eradication  on  a  small  acre- 
age, while  the  weed  on  the  rest  of  the 
farm  merely  is  kept  under  control. 

When  land  is  once  cleared  of  John- 
son grass  it  may  easily  be  kept  from 
becoming  foul  again.  Rootstocks  are 
not  developed  on  the  seedling  plants 
until  about  the  time  they  are  in  the 
boot  stage,  or  practically  knee  high 
Prior  to  this  time  a  Johnson  grass 
plant  is  as  easily  killed  as  any  other 
fihrous-rooted  plant:  hence,  a  little 
diligence  and  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  grass  will  prevent  its  be- 
coming a  nuisance  on  land  which  is 
cropped  annually. 


Cost  of  Orange  Production 

'  I A  UK  cost  wf  growing  oranges  on 
•*■     San  Bernardino  County  ranch.  ; 

reported  by    Farm  Adviser  H. 
Wilder,  was  as  follows: 

cost  PER  ACRE — 1922  CROP 

Fertilizer   $10C 

Irrigation   water    19 

Pruning    19 

Team  work    2!i 

Irrigating,   labor    10 

Hauling  primings    1 

Hoeing  under  trees    1. 

Fumigation    19 

Picking    32 

Hauling  fruit    12 

Interest  and  taxes    201 


Total   $453.30 

Field  boxes  per  nor",  501.93 
Cost   per  box.   90  cents,  or  2  cents 
a  pound. 


Reclaiming  Salt  Marsh 

A  LARGE  body  of  marsh  land  near 
the  mouth  of  Eel  River  is  hein>,' 
reclaimed  by  a  Humboldt  multimillion- 
aire. Dykes  have  been  constructed  to 
keep  out  the  tides  and  ditches  dug  to 
carry  off  surplus.  The  age-long  accu- 
mulation of  ocean  salt  is  being  washed 
out  by  winter  rains,  which  are  suffi- 
cient in  one  season  to  cover  the  ground 
with  water  three  to  four  feet  deep. 

An  extensive  acreage  of  similar  land 
near  the  mouth  of  Mad  River  has  been 
reclaimed  by  similar  methods  and  is 
now  used  for  intensive  dairying. 

TOO  MUCH  SPREAD  IN  PRICES 

At  a  Senate  hearing  in  Washington, 
when  wheat  was  high,  it  was  shown 
the  farmer  received  $8.37  for  the  wheat 
in  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  the  miller 
sold  for  $12.50.  the  baker  for  I5S.50 
and  an  Eastern  hotel  keeper  as  bread, 
for  *5R7. 


-BUYS  THIS  FENNER 

CRAFTSMAN 

BUNGALOW 


These  bungalows  are  a  new 
type  of  construction  that  gives 
the  home-builder  a  wonderful 
big  value  for  his  money.  Prices 
Include  all  materials  cut  to  fit 
and  ready  to  erect.  The  plana 
are  from  original  architectural 
designs.  We  have  just  placed 
ten  of  these  new  designs  on 
the  market  and  have  prepared 
a  special  portfolio  describing 
them  and  giving  prices. 


Write  for  FREE 
Portfolio  Now! 


Fenner  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  R-4318,  Portland,' Oregon 


v*         KILLS  WEEDS  » 
Hundreds  of  Satisfied  Users. 
MantlfKcturril  by 

Weedicator  Weed  Company 

1238  East  Sixth  St.,  Lus  Angeles,  Calif, 


Write  Today 

Telia  HOW  TO  GRADE  FURS- 
how  to  trap.  Also  Supply  Catalog, 
Game  Laws  and  Fur  Price  Lists. 
All  sent  FREE  to  trappers  only. 

HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.  I ^'1? 


Free-ConAei/s  Poultry  Book 


'•0  past1*  chock  full  of  Information  about  the  (Veiling 
hiii!  rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  hens.  etc.  Tells  how 
to  keep  chickens  healthy  and  how  in  make  them  in  v. 
Whether  a  beginner  or  a  pnifrwlunal.  Conkey's  Book 
if  worth  dollars  to  you.  Suit  If)  6  t-enta  in  stamps 
to   pay  postage. 

Tht  G.   E.  Conkey  Co..  6;  90  Broadway,   Cleveland.  _0. 


T==T==T 


Special  Prices 
Pacific  Fence 


HERE'S  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you  to  si 
on  high-grade  feacft.  Six  months  ami,  "folio 
Ing  a  hunch"  that  prices  would  advance.  I  boUffhi 
a  tremendous  quantity  of  PACIFIC  STIFF-STAY 
HOG  AND  FIELD  FENCE  in  the  two  most  pop- 
ular heights^s^ 

26-inch  and  32-inch 

Now  an  increase  In  prices  seems  certain.  Rut  I'm 
going  to  pass  tin*  saving  I  made  right*  on  to  you. 
nnd  sell  this  hrmd-ncw.  first-quality  frn«  e  AT 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  PRESENT  MARKET 
QUOTATIONS. 


[ 


Write  today  for  special  price  list 
and  catalog.  You  know  Pacific 
Fence,  and  you  know  it  will  not 
last   long   at    these   tpecial  prices. 


HARRY  BAYLIES,  Inc.  X—, 


Warehouses  Lw<  Angeles  and  Oaklatui 
431   Pacific  Finance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


4p 


<4y  -» 


=&=== 
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JHCHARD   AND   FARM    SECTION   OF  TITF   SUNDAY  FXAMr>rrTR 


OCTOBER  7.  1923 
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=fl     NURSERYS  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

FRUIT 


II 
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■  raatoad.     MUST  HATCH 
INC.    4S:    Seventh  St. 


now  for  September  and  October  de- 
While   Leal  orn».    R    I.   Reda.    B.  P. 

5llN<S  'cOCKKREUI    FOR  SALE 
thorn*  l  Hanson  >    Hr    leechorns  iTor- 
,,„,,.  „  ,  »ikins..ni    Rlk  Minorca* 
'  u   ruiKil  Il   IIH'ITRY   RVN'  II  * 
EltY    Rl    I    Box  :H,  San  Jnw.  Cal. 
HlEn^VxKY  i-HH'Kfl  from  inane,  ted 
Ml  <i-u~  hate  'i'    •  ■-   ' ■•    riKid  in 
mated  with  males  liav  in*  authentic 

re.  ..rili    of    St    l*a-*l    "OH    eJ(CS    On  the 

boil ■  parents     ivrtlfled  by  Alameda 
Pooltrv  Breeder*'  A*sn.    Now  bookln« 
f  t.    n  |  s,.rina  dellv      I'lilttv  pricea 
leer    Kl"  •  Hatchery. Inc  .Hayward.Cal 

HIi'KS    -or'    »eek     Barred  Ko.'Sa: 
lal.tn.l   Reds    White  LeBh'.rns  <l»l 
hicks  no*      i  inter  nov.   (or  l»JI  de- 
Kaf«    arrival    guaranteed.  Write 
rculio   ■•»■  ui  our  heavy  layer*.  The 
STITV.'.     POI'LTHY     RANCH  * 
HKICY     Ilia    «7-C     Palo    Alto.  Calif 
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TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


;  TIKKEYH- 
$lu  an<l 
t>  JENKINS. 
turki.Luk.  i'allf. 


HELP  WANTED — Instruction 

M'T*  >Mi  »HI  I-.K.  iiwn*T',  icaTjue»*m»»n.  mwhtn- 
trv.  »«»n«t  for  fr«**»  ropy  Am«>rh-n's  poiiutttr 
motor  nt*Kas-ne.  t'ontain*  helpful,  mooey- 
savinfc  arttrlif.s  on  rrpnirn  i'  u\ frhaulin*. 
Itrnitian    i  »rbur»»tor»   batt**rir!t.  #tt\  Aulomo- 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

VELVET  EDCE  SHOT.     Kxp-rt  sharpener  of 
all   safety*.    Mingle  edge  blade*.  l*c  per  do*. : 
double  edge.  40c    Mail  al ill* a  a  specialty  All 
feud  bladea  eu.ir.mlee.1      Bos  »»«.  Bell.  Calif. 

S  P  E  EC  H^DEFECTS 


TREES  at  lo«')l  •  onsislent  prices, 
shipped   tin-  t    lo  'planter   by   parcel  post. 


FT  A  M  M  Klil  NiJ  -^^rrecled  7*rmanently.  Write 
for  pari  l  -ulnrs.    MAi'HON  VOCAl.  Ai'AD- 
KM  V.  M'Wic-»rt    BldK-.    l-«*  AaKele< 


on  sto»  k  delivered  at  your  neaa 

point. 

ALBANY  Nl'RSBRIES.  Inc..  t 
WANTED — MO  PIPE-STEMS.  \ 


made 

relic. 
A -be' 
AI.F.i 
Per 


st  altlppini; 


win 

hun- 


\  SEED  For  8ale — Common.  Hairy 
n  or  Smooth  Peruvian.  New  crop 
HiKh  purity  and  nrermlnatlon.  Wriie.  wire 
ir  phone  tor  price*  an. I  samples.  E.  F. 
SANtll  INETT1  (Established  1«JS).  tl'MA. 
sRIZONA. 

PLANTS  AND  BUT.BS 

THEJtVO RLTVS  BEST  QLADS 

Over  40  varletlea.  Oro»n  on  dec«mpoee<l 
t»»at  land  same  a*   Holland.     Kiase.l   by  the 

l.-o«   of   the   Pacific  Ocean. 
Send   for   cataloeue  and  prices. 

WATSCNVILLE  BULB  CO. 

W  ATS'  >NVII. I.E.  CALIFORNIA 


FRCIT  1 
PUAN1 
spring  df 


prl.e  list.  I 

reqileMt.  M. 

I.  Calif. 


FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 


<TR  BACK-TO-I.AND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 

a  farm  on  very  easx  term*.  Suiter  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irrlaa- 
llon  with  cheap  water:  ihoruueh  dra'naK'*: 
.rail,  avater  and*  hurhteay  tramaportation 
Write  owner-..  SITTER  BASIS'  COMIVVN1. 
California    Kruil    Bids ..   Sn*-ramenlo.  Calif. 


' FORTY 

for  SatclU 
tanea.  fll 
your  pro 
Realtor.  1 

perty    f.rst    letter.     V.  €?, 
'.irndise  lOcH  srd  homes'. 

HOWE. 
Calif. 

IMI'LTR' 
forn.a 

nny  Call- 

■Ma  Mvk 

Anaelea. 
v\  KEKS. 

Write   for   literature.  t 
Owenamoutl..    ■  iii'.uii  • 

11 AKLKS 

--ee-^e^^^»^w^e-r-"    

FARMS'  vVANTED 

\.-H    BUTKB8   want    Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  atale  lo»-sl  price.     R.   A.  Mr- 

•iiWN    liT  Wilkinson  Bide..  Omaha.  Net. 

WANT  1 
«ale. 

<>HN  J. 

farm  for 

eat  price. 

1  ARM  • 

srttculara. 

Mrs  I. 

"Vol.ert-.  '-Mi  E  Tr-jy.  MM 

h,.us-  III 

SOUTH   AMERICAN   LA  N  D 


HI'V   lilt   INTEREST  OTHERS     Our  -'olony 
lands  sll  tillable;  »2  10  per  acre  Won.ler- 
rul   climate      riooit   market*     No   tax-a  Bis: 
omn  la-ion.      Booklet,    ioc;     literature  free. 
Bollva  Coloniasl.on   A-an..  Portland.  oreKon. 


R    NCr-ES  FOK  SALE 


>'R  SA.I.B— By  owner.  |i»i,  a  prunes  and  al- 
monds  nr   Chico.  H   .1   Slri'nrrnii «.  Bejiirl*. 


POINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


which  is  considered  to  be  reliable,  states 
the  av<  raae  top  quotation  for  the  New 

.l«-r»ey  White  Extras  In  New  York  last 

year  was  nearly  T  cents  a  dozen  higher 
than  the  average-  top  tiuotntinn  for 
Pacific  Coast  White  Extras  which  had 
for  several  years  brought  the  New  York 
top  quotation. 

Naturally  we  are  all  very  much  In- 
terested in  helping  the  California  Kgg 
Producers  meet  this  growing  cunipe-ti- 
lion  in  the  easiest,  most  successful  und 
most  permanent  manner.  Two  things 
stand  out  as  being  essential.  These  are. 
-vi'n  closer  attention  lo  quality  and 
t-'inding  uf  eggs  which  are  shipi>ed.  and 
even  stronger  allegiance  to  Co-opera- 
tivr  Marketing  Associations. 

Freight  and  express  rates  may  be  re- 
duced slightly  and  this  may  help  a  little. 
Rut  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
commercial  poultry  business  is  not  one 
which  will  now  respond  in  living  profits 
to  the  use  of  haphazard  methods.  AH 
branches  and  details  uf  cor-  umrrinl 
le-ultry  keeping  mu>t  be  analvred  care- 
fnllv  -itid  the  latest  improved  methods 
applied. 

The  salvation  of  the  Pafifc  fiutst 
egg  producers  Pes  in  more  economical 
production.     Some    of    the    factors  in 


more  economical  production  are: 

1.  — P.etter  bred  stock,  which  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  trap  neat 
|s-dTgree  breeding,  accredited  hatchery 
projects,  egg  laying  contests,  poultry 
rBgistry  associations,  and  careful  cull- 
ing. 

2.  — More  efficient  management.  I'n- 
der  this  heading  should  he  included 
such  things  as  changing  old  dir'y, 
pie-rly  ventilated  houses  inSh  e'ean.  well 
sprayed.  dry.  and  well  vcnMlated 
houses;  cleaning  dn  pping  lMiards  at 
least  every  other  day;  prevention  of 
disease  by  careful  attention  and  proper 
sanitation. 

Other  factors  are  prompt  attention 
and  treatment  of  disease  and  parasite 
Infection  when  these  occur;  saving 
money  often  spent  on  unproved,  costly 
condiments,  proprietary  feefr>.  curn- 
itlls.  etc..  which  oMon  cost  more  than 
Ihey  are  worth;  careful  attention  to 
flfgular    and     well    balanced  feedinK'. 


r-aintaining 
supply  uf  ri 
l-e-ping  car 
check  profit 
ti' t  least,  q 
indiviil'tals  chicks, 
and  laving  hens. 


nnstant  and  adequata 
feed  the  year  around; 
accounts  in  order  to 
il  losse-  and  last  but 
:  out  the  uiiprofi'ahle 
C"ckerels  jiullets 


Caliiornia  \\Ta^ing-  Winning  Coyote  War 


PAINT   -BARN  and   R'MIF — Hlcheo;  Muallty_ 
SI    per   gal..    Ouaranteed   »    vwars  Milroy 
Work*.  Sll   Palisade  Ave..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


<STER.  Savinss  and  Urni 
i.  Calif.  Ha>  a  Ion*  eslab- 
■  •i  lianizatlon.     S*md   for  free 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TANNINO   simpltlled.  Fo 
aaleed.    TimiIs.  material: 
wanted.    R    N   II  ll.I.EY.  I 


Ouar- 
Agents 


LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 

MIL"11  CHAT  WANTED.  !-vear-old  Touiren- 
bure  or  Saanen     Write  price,  etc..  to  K.  P. 
CLOSE.  Eaeter  Calif.  


LAST  year  the  I'nlted  States  Cov- 
ernmeMt  declared  tvnr  on  Califor- 
nia  coyotes.  Officials  in  c'targe 
declared  It  would  be  a  war  of  exier- 
tnjnatioii.  \iag.  .l  w  ith  e\e>rv  mi"  .l>i« 
weapun.  No  mercy  was  to  be  shown  the 
cruel,  cowardlv  fc.e  of  slie.'p.  gi  ats. 
poultrv  and  deer. 

Thei-retically.  the  olrl-frt"  Imonty 
system  was  sufficient  to  keep  iwedtttory 
animals  in  check:  p-ac:icillv.  it  tai'e-l 
utterly  of  ac-oii'p'fahing  'h*s  pionew. 
The  inhereMt  weakness  of  the  method 
lay  in  'he  'act  that  the  in  r"  nnterons 
the  coyoies.  the  more  profitable  it  was 
to  trap  'henc  t?ieref  r».  ieSel  r-ovo-et 
were  tbit-ned  out  a  little  the  hui'ers 
"laid  off"  trapping  until  their  gain-  in- 
creased tn  prnliluble  tumle-rs.  ft  fg 
said  thttt  venal  hunters  ma  le  it  a  rule 
never  lo  kill  a  female  coyote,  and  by 
other  dishonorable  means  tO'»k  advan- 
tage t  f  the  bounty  law. 

WOOL  OIIOWKKS  STA11T  WAH 
Ijtrgxdy    ihroitKh   the   efforts   of  the 

fal"  r  lt>  W  ol  f  jr<>""r  •■'  Xss-'f'sMon. 
the  P.io!iigicul  Survey.  I'nited  States  De- 
psrtiue  of  Arin  n  tuie  u_is  induced  iw 
make  h    systematic   effort    to   rid  the 

"Fifty  Ileus. mil  d'lllars  is  being  spent 
in  a  two-year  enmpaign."  explains  C.  O. 
Poole,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 
'•Federal.  Slate  and  county  govern- 
ments are  sharing  the  ex|»eiise  Hum- 
boldt County,  where  exceptionally  good 
tesulls  have  been  obtained,  contributed 

"As  ar.  example  of  success.  2S0  coy- 
otes wore  killed  in  Tu'ure  County  in  len 
tin  vs.  It  is  Impossible  to  count  all  the 
tnimals  killed.  Irf'cause  our  main  method 
is  p  .isoning.  Hunters  are  instructed  to 
devote  their  time  to  putting  out  poison 
rather  than  to  looking  for  and  count- 
ing dead  coyoies." 

Poisoning  has  lieen  found  much  more 
efTectivo  than  trapping,  although,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  bounty  hunters 
used  the  latler  method.  A  preparai b>ri 
of  strychnine,  in  which  other  chemicals 


dis-rtiise  the  hitler  taste  of  the  poison, 
is  ground  up  with  suet  or  hog  fat,  or 
Inserted  in  small  pieces  of  meat.  • 

•The  problem  is  correctly  to  divtno 
the  coyote's  mental  processes  and  out- 
wit him  bv  new  me»*'»ds  uf  deception* 
Poole  points  out.  '  When  our  humors 
l>"gti  work  In  a  district,  all  the  i>eopls 
in  that  part  of  the  mintn-.  are  warned 
to  muzzle  their  do'--s  in  guard  against 
their  being  poisoned.  Close  watch  is 
kept  on  the  halt,  that  which  remains 
j-fier  a  certain  length  of  time  being  col- 
lected and  dest roved." 

"No  a  100  per  cent  clean-up  is  im- 
possible." aosweri-il  the  biological  sur- 
vey man.  In  reply  to  a  question  he  said 
was  common.  "The  bem  that  can  l>e 
done  is  to  fMn  tbe  nnl's  of  these  var- 
mints until  thev  no  longer  are  a  menace 
to  the  lives!-  ck  industrv.  Even  ^  all 
the  coyotes  in  one  district  were  de- 
stroyed,  others  would  come  in  frou£ 
adjacent  territory. 

i '( >-(  »PKK ATK  IN  MKANS  Sl'CCiCSR 

"Co-operation  is  the  secret  of  success 
in  a  co vote  campaign."  concluded  Poole. 
"It  is  necessary  that  stockmen  should 
lend  every  p  ssible  aid  to  government 
hunters  and  learn  how  to  put  out  poi- 
son, ir.  order  to  c  intiuue  the  work  after 
professionals  ssve  quit." 

I  .  A.  Pobinsou  is  one  of  the  Hum- 
boldl  avool  growers  who  is  much  pleased 
with  the  results  uf  th>-  cumiwign.  in  tha 
carrying  out  of  which  he  has  given  sub- 
stantial aid.  His  t'>00  sheep  lind  good 
pasturage  in  the  foot  hit's  near  Carber, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the.  county. 

"Are  coyotes  a  pest  in  our  section? 
I'll  ssty  they  are!" 
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action  against   the  greatest  foe  of  tha 

g-  at  and  sheep-  industry." — O.  H.  B. 


Local  Poultrvmen  Must  Look  to  Future 


By  MEL VI N  W.  BUSVER 

Assi*M»>l  Farm  .idri.tcr.  Nonomo  Counfj/ 
*■ — aROU  numerous  sources  we  hear 
frequently  of  ixmltry  producers' 
X  oru«.nizations  throughout  the_Eust 
and  Mvddle  Wear  which  are  collecting  a 
large  wtiiume  of  eggs,  grading  them 
carefully  and  marketing  them  in  an 
orderly  tajthion  in  the  best  Kustern 
r  ark  el*. 

L'ntJ  recently  many  of  us  here  in 
California  have  been  rather  inclined  to 
belli  ve  that  most  of  the  eggs  eaten  in 
Nvw  York  have  been  shipped  from 
Calif-irrria.  However,  we  read  in  one  of 
the  leading  poultry  journals  that  uf  the 
«,o-l.uI.  causal  uf  eggs  shipped  into  New 


York  last  year,  those  received 
different  Stales  were  as  follows: 


en  sen 

Iowa  

..  921.04H 

M  ses 

Indiana   

. .  T26.32:! 

ca  ses 

Ohio   

..  514.243 

Missouri   

.  .    4S7. Vis 

California   

.  .    354  T88 

c  1  ses 

Pennsylvania   

..  360.015 

cases 

Tennessee  

..  3*51.241 

cases 

Minnesota  

..  21T.044 

cases 

Kentucky   

..    14.1  ".SO 

cases 

Washington  

..  143.175 

C1SSS 

New  Jersev  

..  134.27U 

cases 

Aiso  we  have  been 

inclined  tu 

believe 

Fair  Boosters 

The*?  fair  farmrm-ttea 
art-  Irtidini)  Ihrir  brat  ef- 
fort* to  promote  the 
Soutlitrn  California  fair, 
to  hr  held  at  Rivrrsi.i*. 
October  9  to  IS. 

Arrnrtlino  to  .Vnsmw 
Van  Pelf,  tkr  lart/rr  pre- 
mium* offered  this  year 
Tinrr  .ttimmlatrd  isfe-n-st 
nsiHiii  fcrccrfe-rj  all  ■>  *r 
the  TlVsf  .assuring  a  J  took 
cwoir  nrt  u.t  .onstSr-ns 
Caliiornia  could  not  have 
hnprd    to  a  fnw 

Wars  ago. 

RUTerside  is  difked  otst 
in  gain  attire,  mid  ail  it 
in  madinrss  for  the  yrtieuj 
opening .'  • 


that  the  California  Choice  Wh' 
were  bringing  the  highest  pric 
New  York  market.     Yet  an  a 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

st  l-l  KIOK  I  M.I  IMI  I.KtlHORNS—  INTKRN  \TI.IN  \l  t  t  KNOWS 

The    World's  Best 

\\  rile  for  mallna   li«t   **>d   leatm  Mb> 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  CjJ. 
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Soil  Augur  in  Alfalfa  Facts  About  Farm  Hay  Racks 


IT  IS  not  unusual  to  find  In  estab 
lished  alfaltb  fields  areas  where  the 
stand  seems  to  be  perfect,  yet  where 
the  plants  do  not  make-  satisfactory 
growth. 

Believing  that  such  a  condition  ex- 
isting on  my  ranch  indicated  the  ne- 
cessity for  subsoiling.  I  made  borings 
y.:\h  a  soil  augur  here  and  there,  in  the 
spots  just  before  the  last  cutting 
Of  hay. 

S<  veral  of  these  small  augur  holes 
now  are  surrounded  by  circles  of  vig- 
orous, dark  green  alfalfa.  It  will  tie 
interesting  to  observe  whether  these 
small  holes,  by  permitting  penetration 
of  the  water,  will  have  any  peim  inent 
effect  and  how  tar  from  each  hole  the 
plants  will  be  benefited. 

It  seems  evident  that  subsoiling  is 
mided  in  this  field.  Rut  experience 
has  shown  that  alfalfa  on  "tight"  soils 
often  improves  greatly  in  time,  as  the 
ro..ts    spread   and   loosen    the'  soil. 

If  alkili  is  present,  drainage  may 
halve  the  problem  by  permitting  the 
water  to  wash  out  the  injurious  salts 
— or  an  application  of  gypsum  or  other 
Chemical  may  prove  beneficial.— TU- 
LA Ft  E  PARMER. 


Hoboes  Blame  Automobiles 

HOBOES  are  complaining  that  since 
aulos  became  cheap  and  plentiful 
it  is  hard  for  an  honest  tramp  to  get 
the  right   Icliul   of  f-:i-m  work. 

"We  pee  our  finish,"  declared  a  'knight 
of  the  read'  recently,  "It  used  to  be  in 
the  biisv  season  that  before  we  c  u'd 
wa'k  to  town  some  farmer  would  br>t<i 
u'  up  anil  take  us  home  with  him, 
Where  we  would  be  given  a  place  to 
eat  and  sleep,  as  well  as  good  waives, 
in  return  for  whatever  work  we  ea  e  I 
to  do. 

"Now  even  farm-hands  own  autos  and 
live  in  town.  Each  morning  a  bunch  of 
them  will  load  up  a  machine  and  drive 
out  to  i  ranch,  where  they  wf|i  work  oP 
dav  and  then  drive  back  to  town  in  the 
wooing;  boarding  and  'sleeping'  them- 
selves. 

"It's  fine  for  the  farmer  and  espe- 
oia'ly  for  farm  women — hut  what's  a 
poer  hobo  going  to  do?" — D.  J.  WHIT- 
NEY. 


Army  Explosives  Available 

A WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  news  .lis- 
pateh  states  lX.fiOO.OOO  pounds  of 
Rodatol,  a  war-time  explosive,  made  by 
mixing  TNT  and  nitrate  of  soda,  wiil 
be  distributed  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  road  building  and  land 
clearing  purposes. 

It  is  said  this  material  can  be  use'' 
in  all  open-air  blasting  operations  and 
will  not  stain  the  hands  or  cause 
headache,  while  it  -is  comparative!) 
Bale  if  handled  with  ordinary  caution 
Distribution  will  begin  in  Wisconsin 
about  October  first.  Later  shipments 
Will  be  made  from  western  points,  in- 
cluding Louv  ers  (Colo.)  and  Du  Pont 
(Wash.)  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 


Artist  Chooses  Hogs 

(Continued  From  Page  £/ 
brieding    principles    he    has  developed 
In  sonnectton  with  the  hogs. 

While  the  Shorthorn  herd  is  on  estab- 
lished business  basis,  the  question  of  an 
Immediate  financial  return  from  the 
hogs  has  not  been  considered.  Mr. 
Underhill  has  used  his  hogs  in  order  to 
prove  that  by  the  application  of  certain 
BH  '.hods  the  whole  problem  of  industrial 
animal  breeding  may  be  clarified  and 
simplified. 

To  quote  from  tin  experienced  breeder 
and  biologist.  Dr.  H.  K.  Stockwell  of 
Monroe.  Washington:  "It  is  quite -im- 
possible tn  estimate,  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages that  would  follow  the  general 
adoption  of  the  methods  that  Mr.  Under 
bill  has  used  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say.  I  think,  that  he  has  made  it  posr 
sible  to  revolutionize  the.  breeding  of 
domestic  animals:  to  eliminate  the 
puesswork  of  animal  breeding  and  to 
substitute  a  proven  method  which  will 
operate  with  almost  mathematical  pre- 
cision." 

Underhi'l  s-ivs  frankly  th  t  while  he 
deeply  appreciate.  Dr.  Sto.ckweli's  trib- 
ute, he  is  not  prepared  to  make  a  posi- 
tive statement  at  present,  as  he  consid- 
ers it  will  require  at  least  two  mo-e 
generations  to  furnish  positive  proof. 
In  the  meantime  he  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  personally  w'ith  any 
breeders  who  may  b"  interested. 

Any  one  less  imbued  with  enthus- 
iasm and  determination  might  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  expense  of  the 
Underhill  project.  To  reduce  his  foun- 
dation stock  to  three  or  four  animals  as 
hf  has  done  twice,  and  to  discard  ani- 
mals bought  at  very  high  prices,  was  a 
proc  dure  c.  rtainly  dictated  by  some- 
thing more  than  pute'y  selfish  motives. 

And  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 
thi>sc  bate  re-"' ed  in  the  development  of 
purebred  livestock  should  feel  a  debt 
of  grat  tuile  to  this  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  learning  and  his  means  to 
the  advancement  of  scientific  breeding. 


A MOST  convenient  and  useful  hay- 
rack is  made  in  two  parts,  the  bot- 
tom constructed  in  wagon-box  fashion, 


and  the  wing  sides  capable  of  support- 
ing a  wide  load  of  hay. 

is  used  for  ftai*l*V"»  h*i*«q 


of  grain  and  all  sorts  of  heavy  farm 
freight  the  year  around,  while  the  wing 
sides  hang  under  the  shed  until  hay  or 
straw-hauling  time. 

The  illustrations  show  two  ways  of 
making  the  bed — the  wrong  way  and  the 
right  way. 

Figure  1  shows  a  rack  lied  that  will 
ruin  the  felloes  of  the  front  wheels  of 
the  wagon  when  cramping  the  wagon 
in  turning.  I  am  showing  it  as  a  hor- 
rible example  because  many  racks  are 
made  with  just  such  a  projecting  cross- 
piece.  The  irons  also  are  wrong  because 
they  are  placed  square  across  the  bed 
stringers,  and  the  belt  holes,  being  in 
line,  often  split  the  cross-pieces. 

Eigure  2  has  the  iron  supporting  stir- 
rups placed  at  an  angle  so  the  bolt  holes 
are  dodged.  They  are  fasiened  in  pairs, 
as  Shown,  so  the  twisting  strain  is  ad- 
justed to  prevent  one  side  of  the  rack 
from  crawling  ahead  of  the  other  side. 

The  front  end  of  the  rack  bed  is  held 
together  by  the  front  end  piece  with 
two  cross  rods  at  the  extreme  front. 
The  bottom  boards  are  supported  by 
'4  -inch  rods,  headed  at  the  upper  end 
and  riveted  against  a  strip  of  band  iron 
placed  crosswise  of  the  rack  under'  the 
floor  boards. 

The  band  iron  may  be  heated  and  bent 
up  on  the  inside  of  the  stringers,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  hut  this  is 
hardly  necessary  unless  the  rack  bot- 
tom is  to  be  used  for  hauling  stone. 

The  object  of  making  the  front  end 
of  the  rack  bed  in  this  way  is  to  facili- 
tate turning  without  injuring  the  front 
wheels  of  the  farm  wagon. 

.The  tailboard  may  be  hinged  or  put 
on  with  cross  rods  or  cleats. 

A  hay  rack  should  be  16  feet  long  am? 
8  feet  wide.  The  lumber  should  be  tougl 
and  straight  grained.    The  rack  should 


be  painted 'in  the  rough.    Dressed  inch 

boards  are  not  strong  enough  for  the 
hay  rack.  The  bed  pieces  should  be 
full  two  inches  in  thickness. — HEK_ 
BERT    A.  SHEARER. 


ALMOND    MARKET  IMPROVING 

Bullish  effects  are  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  damage  to  the  Spanish  al- 
mond crop  and  the  revolution  in  that 
country,  according  to  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  which  ad- 
vises non-members  not  to  sacrifice 
their  tonnage  but  to  take  advantage 
of  any  advances  which  may  result  in 
stronger  domestic  demand. 


yNEW  TIRE 

H&  GUARANTEE.' 

1  30X5/2  OOO 
U  CORD^UT' 


I 


WRITTEN  GOLO   BOND  GUARANTEE 
  WITH  EACH  TIRE 

Greatest  tire  sale  in  America  riow  on!  Goodyear. 
Goodrich,  Firestone.  Fisk  and  other  fine  mnkeg  of  tire* 
going  at  record-breaking  prices.  These  almost  new 
"     lily  rive  '  Ji"U  an  d.i  of  mile*  <»  I  sail*  ■  tegggrtta. 


GUARANTEED  9  MONTHS 


30x3 

30x3'/2 

32x3'/2 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


TIRES 
$1.90 

2.00 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.2S 
3.50 


TUBES 
$  .90 

.90 
.90 
.90 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 


TIRES  TUBES 

32x414  $3.75  $1.65 
33x4H  3.75  1.65 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 


34x4H 

35x4Vj 

36x4'A 

35x5 

37x5 


1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.95 
1.95 


Just  send  41.00  dopesrt  for  eaefo  tire  nr  .r  , 
C.  O.  D.  -uhj-ct  to  f 't:., -action.  Our  written  sold  bond  guar- 
antee with  each  tira  primitively  eswur*  •  rem  nlna  months 
H»tl:ifa>rro«-ra'-TT(eourari"ttiarttrcwil)  U-yiv^n  at  h  i  f  prire 
t>  rwrcent  reduction  fur  a  li  In  fall  wiib  <  n.er  Shipment 
made  same  day  order  s  <  ecafved.  Order  today -NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  TIRE  CORP. 

-»4  EAST  MM  STREET  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

1WW 


Subsoil 

easily-effectivgy-economically 

f  with  ^ 

Caterpillar  power 


Thi»  diagram  rep- 
resents 
depth  o 

lion  and  the  dense- 
ly packed  layer  «jf 
hardpa-a  which  pre- 
vents root  penerra- 
ti*-n  and  moisture 
storage. 


EASILY — "Caterpillar"  Tractors  are  of- 
fered in  sizes  small  enough  for  working 
between  the  rows  even  of  closely  planted 
orchards  and  vineyards. 

EFFECTIVE!*  Y-Thc  "Caterpillar"  com- 
bines  compact  size  with  liberal  power, 
supplying  ample  power  for  the  heavy  work 
of  subsoiling  at  proper  depths,  as  well  as 
for  deep  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation. 

ECO  NO  MI  CALL  Y-Lovr  operating  costs 
have  long  been  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors.  Economy 
in  fuel  and  in  repairs  mean  money  as  well 
as  time  saved. 


Ssbioillsf 
bre ales  up  hard- 
pan  allowing  fcV^*^ 
formation  of 
an  extensive, 
root  structure, 
tnrning  ajiard. 
pan  into  'par 
dirt." 


Advanced  features  of  design  and  construe 
tion  such  as  the  overhead  valve  motor, 
three-speed  transmission,  accurately  gov- 
erned motor  speed  and  complete  enclosure 
from  dust  have  established  the  superiority 
of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  for  subsoiling  as 
well  as  other  work. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  profitable  the  "Cater- 
pillar" is  for  your  work  the  year  'round. 
Write  for  full  information  about  the  Two- 
Ton  ( 1  5-25  horsepower )  or  about  the 
larger  sizes — the  40  h.p.,  60  h.p.  and  the 
big  power  "75."  Let  us  tell  you  where  you 
can  see  them  in  operation  nearby. 


Thrrr'l 
I  only  one 
I  Caterpillar 

Holtl 

I  builds  it 

y 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  California  Peoria,  Illinois 

Los  Angeles       San  Francisco  Spokane 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW 

SLENDERIZING 

SILK  and  WOOL 
EMBROIDERED 

SERGE 
DRESS 
$398 


Regular^ 

and 
Stout 
Sizes 
32to54 
Bust 


•j  «  ■  « «- .  along  linra 
favored  as  thn  voirua 
In  fashion  Centura. 
Richly  embroidered 
In  contrasting  color  in 
Silk  chain-stitch  em- 
broidery with  dia- 
tinctiFe  medallionsin 
wool  French  Knot*. 

hape  roll  col- 
II  the  tara. 
rid*  flare 
sleeves  euibrnidrrftd 
•Wcuffa.Self  material 
aaah  to  be  nag  at  back 
—  front  or  side  a« 
desired.  Splendidly 
made  in  every  detail, 
latest  style,  you  will  be  justly 
rear  this  wonderful  ureas, 
nd  your  n.tme,  size  ami 


n  fS.98  i 


On  arrival 

,d  [' 


Nn  Eitra 
Charge  for 
Big  Sizes 
Now 

MoneyBaek  *"VlJara  „ ,*„."      V„  ^SfffrUSmT. 

Guaranteed        ^4u^l  COlORS:N.^vy  Blue  or  BrOMni. 

•mar-niceo      ^^*«a  sizes:  32  to  S4  bust,  state 

C  1923.  I.  M.  O.  Co.  SIZE  AND  COLOR. 

INTERNATIONAL  MAILORDER  CO. 


Drill.  K-179 


Cliimgo 


Southern 
California 
Fair 

RIVERSIDE 

October  9-13 

Featuring 

International  Date.  Show 

Glimpses  o/  the  Old  World 

California'.*  Xewest  Industry 
Racing-Diving  Horses 

Cattle,  lings,  sheep, 

Goats,  Hal/bits,  Poultry,  etc. 

The  Great  Fair  of  the  Great  Southwest 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  nil 
•/as  burner  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
1,1'nnard  Conow  of  San  Km  ncisco.  This  (treat 
Invention  la  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  in  uwv  Kits  any  wood  or  coal 
plnve.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No  prim- 
ing, no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  Intense  heat  that  is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
mid  better.    Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  tin*  t'oiiow  burner  is  exactly 
as  represented,  I  h  ■  ■  manufacturers  agree  to 
semi  the  outfit  on  .10  days'  trial  and  let  you 
see  how  It  work*  In* lore  deciding  to  keep  It. 
Write  us  for  free  literature  which  explains  all. 

CONOW    BURNER  CO. 

1S-A  COM  Mill  S  AVE. 
s  \N   i  n  vm  i><  o.  CALIF. 

Sawi  Lofl  •  Fain  TneT 
Branches' 
Docs  Bell 
Work 


ONE  MAN 
8A  WS  IS  CORDS  A  DAY 

— Easy withtheOTTAWALogrSaw!  Wood 
selling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  owner  $45  a  day. 
Write  for  FREE  Book  and  Special  Offer  today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
23SI-8    Wood    Strsst,    Ottawa,  Kansas. 
It,.  ■•.    2331- S    Mlfll  Bide..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  $2 1 .95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Sllrer  Steel  Guaranteed  Saw. 


9  cord*  into  hours  bv  oae  mao.  It's  King  of  the  worli. 
Catalog  132  free.    First  Oldrr  Bets  appney.   Eit.  I  soil. 

Ftldioe  Sawiac  Mscaiae  Co..  I  JOS  Lit       St.,  Chiufs,  III. 


30UY 
.TRIAD 


E,  wit  otkI  ■  STERLING  rmwr  ■  JO  . ..  trial  II 
rm  


ttltUNL.  COMTANr 


■ALTBMM. 


Dairyman  Solves  Labor  Problem 

Tulare  County  Milk  Producer  Makes  Substantial 
Gains  by  Using  Modern  Machinery 


THAT  dairying  is  drudgery  only  to 
those   who  make  it  so,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  experience  of  Rob- 
'  ert  T.  Curtis  and   son  on  their 
river  ranch  a  dozen  miles  east  of  VI- 
salia  (Tulare  County). 

Those  who  are  willing  to  do  their 
own  work,  and  who  get  pleasure  out  of 
doing  it  properly  usually  make  a  safe, 
substantial  and  comfortable  living 
from  the  business  of  milk  production. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  with  butterfsl 
bringing  good  prices  and  the  market 
for  most  fruits  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts sluggish,  good  dairy  cows  may 
be  bought  at  such  comparatively  low 
prices?  One  answer  is  that  many  per- 
sons will  not  enter  the  dairy  business 
because  of  the  long  hours  and  tedious 
work  involved;  a  big  factor  is  the  help 
problem,  which  in  some  cases  eats 
all  the  profits. 

Unsatisfactory  hired  help,  likewise, 
increases  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  operating  labor  saving  machinery, 
such  as  milking  machines.  Hut  where 
the  owner  and  his  family  do  the  work 
and  handle  the  machines,  results  as  a 
rule  are  very  satisfactory. 

MILKING  MACHINES  SPEED  WORK 

By  using  machines,  the  Curtises 
milk  25  head  or  more  in  45  minutes,  at 
the  same  time  feeding  the  calves  and 
hogs.  A  fair  day's  work  in  the  fields, 
therefore,  may  be  done  between  milk- 
in  gs. 

All  feed  is  raised  on  the  ranch,  com- 
prising 50  acres  of  bottom  land,  and  a 
total  of  more  than  60  head  of  Holsteins, 
young  and  old,  are  kept. 

The  animals  are  in  fine  condition 
and  the  entire  farm  reflects  prosper- 
ity and  contentment.  No  hired  help  is 
required  for  either  dairy  or  farm. 

During  the  three  years  that  milking 
machines  have  been  used,  not  one 
quarter  has  been  lost  on  a  cow. 

Here  is  the  method  followed  on  the 
Curtis  farm:  The  cows  are  driven  in 
fnani  their  pasture,  put  in  the  stan- 
chions iind  fed.  An  engine  is  started 
which  runs  both  separator  and  milking 
machifie.  and  the  work  begins.  Mr. 
Curtis  looks  after  the  milk,  separates 
it  and  feeds  the  calvefi,  while.  Curtis 
junior  runs  the  milking  machines. 

A  few  minutes  after  milking  is  com- 
pleted the  milk  is 'all  separated  and 
both  the  machines  and  separator  are 
cleaned  and  ready  for  the  next  period. 

At  the  present  time  20  cows  are  giv- 
ing 80  gallons  a  day  and  an  average 
of  a  pound  of  fat  per  cow.  What  skim 
milk  the  calves  do  not  use  is  fed  to 
pigs,  which  bring  in  on  an  average 
of  $40  a  month,  although,  of  course, 
they  get  other  feed  besides  milk. 

ALFALFA    IS  "?>TAPLr!  CROP 

Most  of  the  ranch  is  In  alfalfa,  used 
mainly  for  pasture,  although  about  40 
tons  of  hay  was  put  up  last  year. 
When  cool  weather  comes  in  the  fall 
and  alfalfa  stops  growing  tty  fields  are 
cultivated  lightly  and  barley  is  sown 
in  the  alfalfa,  so  that  before  long  the 
cows  have  good  barley  pasture;  in  fact. 


they  have  green  feed  in  the  fields  prac- 
tically all  year. 

Otherwise  the  big  thing  is  corn,  fed 
both  green  and  as  silage.  When  the 
soil  is  right  this  river  bottom  land 
produces  great  corn— 14  to  16  feet  tall. 
It  is  planted  thick  for  silage  and  fod- 
der purposes.  This  year  .16  acres  was 
planted,  and  Curtis  started  to  cut  it 
to  feed  green  on  June  20.  He  will 
have  enough  to  keep  on  feeding  until 
frost  kills  it,  besides  filling  a  150-ton 
silo. 

The  two  men  cut  the  corn  and  fill 
the  silo  alone,  putting  in  about  8  tons 
a  day,  in  addition  to  doing  the  milking 
and  other  chores. 

What  follows  has  nothing  special  to 
do  with  dairy  methods,  but  relates  to 
some  interesting  observations  on 
breeding  in  the  Curtis  herd. 

Whether  sex  in  calves  is  a  matter  of 
luc.k  or  the  nature  of  the  parents  is 
often  discussed.  Much  is  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  but  experience  on  this 
dairy  indicates  that  the  sire  is  very 
largely  responsiMe.  for  sex. 

EXPERIENCES  IN  BREEDING 

Several  years  ago  when  grade  cows 
were  kept,  a  purebred  bull  was  pur- 
chased and  out  of  20  calves  that  he 
sired,  19  were,  heifers.  They  were  not 
very  good  heifers,  however,  so  he  was 
sent  to  the  butcher  and  another  pure- 
bred  bull  purchased. 

About  this  time  the  firm  was  getting 
rid  of  the  grades  as  fast  as  convenient 
and  buying  purebreds,  so  many  of  the 
calves  dropped  in  the  dairy  were  sired 
by  outside  animals,  but  out  of  the  70 
calves  coming  while  this  bull  was  be- 
ing used,  only  15  were  heifers  and 
quite  a  few  of  those  came  from  pur- 
chased cows  which  had  been  bred  else- 
where. _  -  • 

The  stock  was^good,  but  there  is  no 
money  in  a  purebred  dairy  where  no 
heifers  to  speak  of  come  along,  so  this 
Skull  also  bad  to  go,  He 
Tiy  King  Prilly  Mead,  son  of  Betsey 
Lamb  Prilly,  a  Morris  cow  widely 
known  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a 
show  animal. 

Almost  without  exception  his  off- 
spring have  been  daughters  and  top 
notch  animals,  too.  Purebred  dairy- 
ing pays  in  a  combination  like  that. 
The  cows,  if  worthy  of  their  pedigrees, 
produce  heavily  and  the  daughters  at 
three,  or  four  months  old  sell  for  more 
than  a  first  class  mature  grade  dairy 
cow. 

"An  interesting  thing  about  King 
Prilly  Mead  in  this  connection  is  that 
his  mother  never  gave  birth  to  any- 
thing but  sons  and  at  least  one  of  his 
brothers,  herd  bull  of  Frank  Helm,  is 
said  to  be  like  his  brother  in  getting 
daughters  every  time. 

It  is  often  said  that  sons  resemble 
their  mothers,  and  daughters,  their 
fathers.  If  this  is  so,  the  prepotency 
of  Betsy  Lamb  Prilly  seems  to  have 
gone  into  at  least  two  of  her  sons 
and  jn  turn  to  have  been  passed  along 
to  their  daughter  s. — TULARE 
FARMER. 


Drainage  Important 

By  GEORGE  R.  McLEOD 

Agricultural  Dept..  Sperry  Flour  Oo. 
D ROPER  drainage  of  th    soil  is  mm 
*•     of  the   most  important  factors  In 
the  yield  and  quality  of  crops,  and  one 
not  generally  appreciated  in  California. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  the 
yield  and  quality  of  wheat  vary  so 
from  year  to  year.  Small  crop*  of  poor 
quality  generally  are  attributed  to 
worn-out  land,  deterioration  of  seed  or 
climatic  conditions  of  the  season.  But 
many  who  have  studied  these  prob- 
lems carefully  believe  that  in  most 
cases  the  popular  and  everready  theo- 
ries are  incorrect  and  that  poor  quality 
and  small  yields  are  due  largely  to 
poor  drainage/.  Of  course,  the  best 
seed  obtainable  always  should  be 
planted. 

Actual  experiments  on  heavy  clay 
lands  have  proved  that  by  proper 
drainage  yields  can  he  doubled  in  sea- 
sons when  rainfalls  are  excessive. 
"A  yield  of  sixteen  bags  per  acre  was 
harvested  on  that  portion  of  a  farm 
that  was  properly  drained  before  plant- 
ing, while  the  yield  was  only  eight  bags 
where  the  land  was  not  drained. 

Natural  creeks  and  waterways  that 
carried  off  the  excess  rain  water  from 
grain  land  in  the  past  have  been 
scraped  in  and  plowed  over  so  that 
heavy  farm  machinery  could  pass  over 
them  easily. 

Grading  for  highways  and  railroads, 
as  a  rule,  retards  natural  drainage. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  many  fielda 
have  been  plowed  in  such  a  manner 
that  well  defined  levees  have  been 
formed  which  do  not  allow  excessive 
rain  water  to--  drain  off  properly. 

In  many  cases  a  study  of  the  levels 
of  land  has  shown  that  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  dollars  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  drainage  conditions 
can  be  effected.  Drainage  should  be 
arranged  for  before  planting.  The  result 
should  be  larger  crops  of  better  quality 
and  a  profit  even  at  present  prices. 

Co-operative  Marketing  Book 

A 366-PAGE  book.  Co-operative 
Marketing,"  describing  and  anal- 
yzing more  than  100  farm  organiza- 
tions, has  been  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau"  Federation,  58  East 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Information  for  one  dollar,  post  paid. 
The  author  devotes  several  chapters 
to  a  discussion  of  the  California  co-op- 
eratives and  their  methods. 


ALMOND  MONEY  BIG  FACTOR 
In  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
the  total  tonnage  handled  by  the  co- 
operative was  valued  at  something  like 
$300,0110.  The  value  of  the  1923  crop 
will  amount  to  approximately  $3,000.- 
000.  The  Exchange  has  more  than  3200 
grower  members  and  will  market  close 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  almonds  of  the 
s't-ite  this  year.  


Noble  Loves  Horses 

•  (Continued  From  Page  o) 
ment  of  the  ranch.  Noble  knows  hows 
to  buy  as  well  as  sell.  One  example  of 
money  saving  was  the  purchase  at  $40 
i  set  of  U.  S.  Army  harness,  which 
would  have  cost  at  least  $120  if  ac- 
juired  through  the  regular  retair-chan- 
nels.  The  buildings  are  not  "fancy." 
.'lUt  are  designed  with  a  view  to  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

For  the  horses  and  mules,  their  har- 
ness, saddles,  grain  and  hay.  Noble  de- 
signed a  barn  which  has  many  prac- 
tical and  interesting  features,  as  itnll- 
cated  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

Mr.  Noble  has  seen  many  interest- 
ing changes  in  rural  California  since 
his  boyhood  days  near  Corona,  then  a 
frontier  town,  scene  of  frequent  Indian 
outrages.  He  recalls  the  first  sale  of 
farm  land  at  $100  an  acre,  when  the 
buyer  was  called  a  fool  for  paying  such 
a  price.  That  same  land  now  is  worth 
$1000  or  more. 

The  present  Noble  ranch,  of  course, 
produces  good  interest  on  a  valuation 
much  in  excess  of  that  figure,  and  its 
development,  one  might  say.  has  only 
begun.  But  we  do  not  expect  ever  to 
find  it  a  "show- place,"  devoted  to  un- 
necessary frills  anil  furbelows.  Fred 
Noble  is  first  of  all  a  frusiness  man — 
but  he  has  the  big  heart  of  the  big 
West,  knows  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  life,  and.  we  are  sure,  will  always 
find  a  place  on  his  farm  for  good  live- 
stock. 


Below  is  floor  plan  of  Fred  Noble's  barn.  In  an  area  of  40x50  feet, 
space  is  provided  at  one  side  for  five  work  teams  and  at  the  other* 
for  five  animals  in  box  stalls.    A  large  tonnage  of  hay  may  be 
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GOOD  SIRES   INCREASE  YIELD 

Since  the  first  pure  bred  bull  associa- 
tion was  organized  In  Douglas  County, 
Minnesota,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  dairy 
products  of  the  county  have  more  than 
doubled  in  value  and  many  cows  now 
are  producing  200  pounds  butter  fat  per 
year  more  than  their  grand  dams. 
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stacked  in  the  center.    A  rat-proof  grain  room  adjoins  the  harnexM 
and  saddle  room  at-  front.    Mangers  and  grain  boxes  are  conven- 
iently reached  from  the  inside,  facilitating  the  work  of  feeding. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SECTION  OP  THE  SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Petunias,  Prunes  And  Pets 

Acres  of  Pftunias — New  Prune  Picker — Goats  Are  Pets 


ONE  of  the  moat  beautiful  sights  in  this  State, 
in  fact,  one  which'  calls  flower  lovers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  a  great  field  of  beauti- 
ful petunias  grown  by  the  Shepherd-Francis  company 
in  Ventura  County. 

Mrs.  Francis,  who  discovered  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  seed -producing  double  petunia  in  the  world, 
works  with  the  petunia  constantly,  always  seeking 
to  improve.  Last  year  she  pollenized  to  produce  a 
more  upright  plant.  The  result  was  a  finer,  more 
erect  flower. 

Bach  year  she  produces  a  new  specimen,  perhaps 
several,  with  new  shades  or  even  new  colors.  Some- 
times she  develops  a  new  "twist"  in  the  bloom;  again 


the  improvement  is  in  the  plant  itseli. 
She  deals  with  the  petunia  as  patiently 
as  a  mother'  with  a  child,  striving  al- 
ways to  improve,  yet  she  is  a  delicate 
little  woman,  often  working  on  will  power 
rather  than  strength. 

Although  the.  Shepherd-Francis  com- 
pany employs  several  men  to  care  for  the 
fields  and  perform  the  harvesting,  hand- 
cleaning  and  field  pollenizing,  Mrs. 
Francis  personally  attends  to  all  the 
stock  pollenizing.  She  feels  that  she  must  know 
the  work  is  properly  done  and  spares  neither  time 
nor  effort— HELEN  TEMPLE. 


This  efficient  prune  picker  is  the  invention  of  Herman  Lent  of  San  Jose.  The 
fruit  is  speared  by  the  barbs  on  the  drum.    A  brush  sweeps  the  prunes  from 
the  spikes  and  into  the  be\t,  which  carries  them  upward  and  drops  them  into 
a  removable  box.   Note  clean  space  behind  the  machine. — A.  R.  BOONE. 


The  petunia,  formerly  regarded 
as  one  of  our  lowliest  flowers,  now 
is  one  of  the  most  popular.  The 
beautiful  double  Jblossoms  illus- 
trated above  are  from  the  gardens 
of  Mrs.  Francis,  famous  Califor- 
nia petunia  specialist. 
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Most  milk  goat  raisers  make  pets  of  the  friendly  little 
animals.    They  like  to  climb  and  these  were  easily 
persuaded  to  pose. 


Two  views  above  show  hand-cleaning  of  pe- 
tunia seed  and  pollenizing  in  the  field  at 
Shepherd-Francis  farm. 


"WHATEVER  "YOU  NEED 


All  over  America 


This  Book  is  Now  Saving  Millions 

of  Dollars  for  the  American  People 


The  opportunity  is  now  yours  to  Save  Money  on 
nearly  everything  you. buy  —  for  the  Farm,  the 
Home  and  the  Family. 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  book — or  a  neighbor  has 
one.  Because  into  every  state,  into  tvery  city, 
into  every  countv  all  over  America  the  Montgomery 
Ward  k  Co.  Catalogue  has  gone,  bringing  its 
opportunity  for  money  saving  this  Fall. 

Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co.  It  Working 
Constantly  to  Keep  Prices  Down 

Over  Forty  Million  dollars'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise has  been  bought  and  manufactured  especially 
for  this  Catalogue,  bought  when  prices  were  the 
lowest — articles  of  steel  were  manufactured  when 
steel  prices  were  down,  leather  goods  when  hide 
prices  were  low. 

Our  buyers  have  actually  searched  the  impor- 
tant markets  of  the  world  in  their  determination 
to  secure  these  bargains  for  you — to  help  hold 
prices  down,  to  make  your  savings  larger. 

Are  You  Using  This  Book? 

Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  your  money- 
saving  opportunity  ?  Is  your  family  buying  from 
this  book  ? 


You  can  save  many  dollars  this  season  if  you 
use  this  Catalogue,  if  you  buy  from  it  regularly, 
if  you  study  this  book  and  see  for  yourself  the 
saving  it  brings  to  you. 

Ward  Quality— And  low  prices 

Never,  in  over  fifty  years,  have  we  intentionally 
sacrificed  quality  to  make  a  low  price.  We  offer  no 
price  baits  on  unserviceable  merchandise. 

It  is  our  policy  to  sell  only  goods  of  Ward  Qual- 
ity— the  kind  of  goods  that  stand  inspection  and 
use.  So  a  low  price  at  Montgomery  Ward  flt  Co.  is 
always  a  low  price  on  reliable  goods  of  standard 
quality. 

We  believe  it  takes  both  standard  quality  and 
low  price  to  make  a  bargain.  And  every  bargain 
we  offer  is  a.  reliable,  serviceable  article  that  will 
give  you  entire  satisfaction. 

Begin  today  saving  money  by  using  this  book. 
Begin  today  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward's — 
where  your  patronage  is  always  appreciated,  where 
for  over  fifty  years  every  customer  has  always  been 
given  a  square  deal. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

CHICAGO   KANSAS  CITY   ST.  PAUL  TT.  WORTH 


46  Hour  Service  from 
Portland,  Oregon 

Our  big  Portland  House  is 
ready  to  serve  you  quickly.  It 
was  built  for  the  convenience  of 
our  friends  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

Our  new  system  of  filling  or- 
ders enables  our  Portland  House 
to  ship  your  orders  within  48 
hours. 

48  hour  service  is  our  promise 
to  you.  But  we  do  better  than 
our  promise  —  because  most  of 
our  orders  are  actually  shipped 
within  24  hours. 

So  you  can  order  from  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  and  feel 
sure  that  nearly  every  time  your 
order  will  be  shipped  in  less  than 
48  hours,  and  frequently  within 
24  hours. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isToday  theMost  Progressive 

MontgomerjrWard  &  (9. 
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Climbing  the  "Milky  Way"  From  Bottom  to  Top 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 

Assistant  Editor  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
HILE  America  has  forged  far 
ahead  of  Europe  in  many 
ways,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  immigrants  from  the  Old 
Country  can  teach  us  many 
valuable  lessons.  Take,  for 
example,  Martin  Pontoni, 
Humboldt  dairyman,  a  fine 
example  of  thrift,  industry 
and  progressive  farming. 

Although  but  a  boy  of  15  when  he 
left  Switzerland,  Martin  had  become 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  success- 
ful European  dairymen.  He  hadn't  had 
time  to  get  much  education,  agricul- 
tural or  otherwise,  but  had  kept  both 
-eyes  and  ears  open  and  learned  to  do 
by  doing. 

The  lessons  learned  in  the.  home  land 
were  practical  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  together  with  many  new 
methods  and  improved  practices.  This, 
in  brief,  accounts  for  his  splendid  suc- 
cess. 

While  young  men  of  today  are  dis- 
satisfied with  $3  a  day  and  board, 
Martin  uncomplainingly  went  to  work 
on  a  dairy  ranch  at  60  cents  a  day  and 
"found."  His  wages  were  later  raised 
to  $30  and  $40  a  month,  but  dairy  help 
now  receives  $75  to  $120  a  month.  Liv- 
ing conditions,  moreover,  are  much 
better  now  than  they  were  then,  30 
years  ago;  when  autos,  moving  pic- 
tures and  phonographs  were  unknown. 

EARNING  A  DAIRY  "STAKE" 

After  eleven  years  of  laboring  for 
others,  Martin  had  saved  $3500,  a 
record  of  long  continued  effort  and 
careful  saving  seldom  equaled  by 
American  ranch  hands.  Instead  of 
complaining  about  lack  of  capital,  this 
industrious  Swiss  went  to  work  and 
earned  it. 

After  playing  the  renting  game  for 
ten  years,  Pontoni   decided    the  cards 


Pontoni  Is  Still  Going  Up 

IN  THE  days  when  so  much  complaint  is  heard  about 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  start  in  farming — or  any 
other  business — it  is  encouraging  to  consider  the  ex- 
ample of  Martin  Pontoni,  Humboldt  dairyman,  who 
came  to  this  country  without  a  dollar  and  now  owns 
one  of  the  best  butter  farms  in  the  State — every  acre 
and  cow  honestly  earned.  — The  Editor. 


were  stacked  against  him,  or  at  least 
that  he  wasn't  permitted  to  play  a 
free  hand. 

"It  takes  a  year  after  you  move  onto 
a  new  place  to  get  fixed  so  you  can 
make  money,"  h,e  explained.  "A  long- 
term  lease  of  three  or  even  five  years 
doesn't  give  time  enough  to  make  back 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  work 
which  most  rented  places  need. 

"After  putting  in  tile  drains,  clear- 
ing out  brush  and  fixing  up  fences,  I 
found  I  would  have  to  pay  more  rent 
for  my  next  lease;  the  owner  said  the 
place  was  worth  more! 

"I  then  decided  I  was  still  working 
for  somebody  else,  even  If  I  did  own  my 
cows  and  farming  implements.  There- 
fore I  bought  40  acres  of  good  land, 
payin0*$25O  an  acre.  Later  purchases 
increased  the  size  of  my  farm  to  80 
acres.  Part  of  the  land  cost  $500  an 
acre.  Land  here  Is  held  too  high,  con- 
sidering the  market  for  farm  produce. 
I've  got  money  to  buy  more  land,  but 
will  not  do  so  at  present  prices." 

MILKING  ON   MAD  RIVER 

Pontoni  keeps  46  good  Jersey  cows 
on  his  fine  farm  near  the  mouth  of 
Mad  River.  The  name  of  the  latter 
suggests  the  mental  state  of  many 
California  dairymen,  caused  by  falling 
!>utterfat  prices  and  rising  labor  costs. 
Farmers  get  discouraged  at  such  times 
and   some  quit   the  business   In  dis- 

RUSt. 

This  is  a  mistake,  Pontoni  believes, 
because — as  he  points  out — those  who 
stay  in  the  game  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  good  money  when  condi- 
tions change  for  the  better,  as  he  be- 
lieves they  will. 

The  Humboldt  dairyman's  system  of 
fanning  is  simplicity  itself,  made  pos- 


sible by  rich,  level  land  and  a  mild, 
moist  climate.  Most  of  the  ground  Is 
seeded  to  clover  and  Italian  rye  grass, 
which  yields  both  hay  and  pastureage. 
Instead  of  silage,  he  feeds  root  crops, 
which  yield  prodigiously  and  are  dug 
and  fed  as  needed.  Concentrates  are 
fed  in  sin. ill  amounts. 

"We  use  a  'mud  sled'  for  hauling 
roots  fn  from  the  field,  feeding  them 
tops  and  all."  Pontoni  explained.  "Yes, 
It's  wet,  nasty  work  and  the  sled  pud- 
dles the  soil,  but  that's  better  than 
bothering  with  a  silo.  Roots  are 
cheaper  than  silage  and  yield  more  per 
acre,  which  is  an  important  point 
where  land  costs  as  much  as  it  does 
here. 

ROOT  CROPS  YIELD  WELL 

"No,  I  won't  tell  you  how  many  tons 
of  beets  or  carrots  we  pull  from  an  acre 
of  ground,  because  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me.  We  don't  have  to  thin  or 
hand-weed  carrots — Just  sow  the  seed 
and  let  'em  grow,  cultivating  the 
ground  occasionally  and  pulling  out  a 
few  big  weeds.  Carrots  make  an  Im- 
mense amount  of  good,  succulent  feed, 
when  the  pastures  dry  up  or  take,  a 
rest  in  Winter." 

The  oxheart  Is  the  most  popular 
carrot,  but  is  more  apt  to  split  open 
and  rot  during  the  rainy  season  on  low 
ground  than  the  half-long.  For  this 
reason  the  oxheart  Is  fed  first,  then 
the  half-long,  followed  by  mangel  wur- 
zels,  or  stock  beets,  which  stick  up 
out  of  the  ground  so  far  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  rotting. 

The  Gate  Post  Is  probably  the  most 
widely  planted  beet.  Red,  yellow  and 
Danish  beets  also  are  grown  exten- 
sively. Beets  must  be  thinned  In  order 
to  grow  them  to  good  size.  The  man- 
gel's aerial  habit  of  growth  not  only 
makes  them  easy  to  pull,  but  keeps 
most  of  the  root  clean. 

CLOVERS  ARE  POPULAR 

Three  kinds  of  clovers  are  planted — 
red,  white  and  alsike — the  seed  often 
being  mixed.  Common  red  is  the  most 
widely  grown,  but  white  is  best  for 
pasture  and  alsike  Is  preferred  for 
poorly -drained  soli.  A  little  orchard 
grass  helps  the  hay.  as  does  timothy. 

Harding  grass  makes  a  very  rank 
growth,  a  specimen  being  shown  at 
the  fair  this  year  seven  feet  high. 
This  was  the  second  crop  and  although 
the  ground  was  so  dry  it  had  cracked 


Root  crops  are  cheaper  to  grow  and  handle  than  silage, 
Pontoni  believes.  Here  he  is  shown  in  a  field  of  beets 
which  yielded  tremendous  tonnage  of  succulent  feed. 


open,  there  was  a  new  growth  10 
inches  high.  Some  dairymen  grow  oats 
and  vetch  together,  while  a  few  raise 
alfalfa. 

Pontoni  plants  s<-\cn  acres  to  roots, 
using  them  am  a  rotation  with  hay  and 
pasture  crops.  Old  sod  makes  the  best 
winter  pasture,  but  some  cultivate  the 
ground  every  third  year  to  keep  It 
clean  and  obtain  maximum  production. 

"One  thing  I  like  especially  about 
datrylng  is  the  way  It  keeps  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,"  declares  Pontoni. 
"Another  is  that  It  provides  a  steady 
cash  Income  every  month  In  the  year." 

FINDS  TESTING  NECESSARY 

After  Pontoni  had  solved  cropping 
and  feeding  prcMems,  he  felt  there  still 
was  a  good  deal  of  room  for  Improve- 
ment. 

"I  noticed  that  one  of  my  neighbors 
was  making  a  good  deal  more  money 
than  I  was  getting  out  of  my  cows," 
he  relates.  "I  knew  he  wasn't  taking 
any  better  care  of  his  stock,  therefore 
It  must  be  that  his  animals  were  heav- 
ier producers  than  mine,  I  decided. 

"I  knew  some  of  my  cows  were  giv- 
ing big  pallsful  of  rich  milk,  but  I  had 
doubts  about  the  productivity  of  oth- 
ers.   I  decided  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Keeping  Germs  From  Ten  Square  Miles  of  Milk 

JVorld\  Dairy  Congress,  Recently  Held  at  Washington,  Focuses  Attention  of 
Nation  on  Magnitude  of  Milk  Business — Facts  Interesting  to  Producers 


|  EN  square  miles  of  milk,  deep 
enough  at  every  spot  to  cover 
B  the  head  of  the  average  male. 
>*?|v$tfi  citizen,  was  produced  on  the 
«XSI  dairy  farms  of  the  United 
States  in  1!I22.  This  flood  of 
rrftlk  weighed  102.562,121.000 
,  pounds  and  would  load  a 
freight  train  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
earth  twice.  Its  farm  value  was  $2,090.- 
000.000. 

These  and  other  facts  set  forth  In 
this  important  article  are  of  unusual 
intcfest  to  California  producers.  This 
Stale  contributed  the  leader  who  heads 
the  most  comprehensive  dairy  organ - 
zation  ever  formed — H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
professor  of  dairy  management,  Univer- 
sity Farm  School  Davis,  now  president 
of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress  and  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  remarkable  conven- 
tion held  in  Washington  last  week. 

Nearly  forty  nations  participated  in 
tli>  Dairy  Congress,  and  of  the  200  men 
and  women  who  addressed  the  confer- 
ences, nearly  half  were  foreigners.  The 
i  r  Ited  states  Government  has  appro- 
|,r;.ted  $30,000  for  the  publication  and 
dissemination  of  the  facts  brought  out. 
The  delegates  spent  part  of  their  time 
in  Philadelphia  studying  the  work  or 
the  National  Dairy  Council  and  part  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  attending  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition.  A  number  of  men 
prominent  in  California  dairy  circles 
vv  ere  present. 

IMPOSING  DAIRY  STATISTICS 

The  last  census  takers  found  that  71 
per  cent  of  the  farms  of  this  country 
maintained  dai-v  cattle.  These  farms 
pumbered  about  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lion and  contained  about  seven  hundred 
million  acres.  Their  value,  apart  from 
the'r  cattle,  was  $4S.0O0.000.O00.  On 
these  farms  lived  nearly  ri  quarter  of  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States. 

They  found  the  number  of  dairy  cat- 
tie  to  be  about  3:1.000,000,  with  a  value 
->f  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  Nobody  ever 
has-  estimated  how  many  people  are  in- 
tfrested  as  employers  or  employees  in 
t'ie  tremendous  task  of  manufacturing, 
handling  and  distributing  milk  and  milk 
products  on  the  way  from  the  farms  to 
the  consumers.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  milk  and  milk  products  to  the 
consumers  is  just  about  double  the 
farm  value  of  the  milk  and  that  one 
dollar  out  of  every  five  spent  by  Amer- 
icans for  food  is  paid  for  the  products 
of  the  dairy. 

Americans  not  only  require  plenty  of 
milk,  but  they  have  plenty.  In  addition, 
thev  have  the  best  inspected  milk  sup- 
ply In  the  world.  Last  year,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports, the  amount  of  whole  milk  used  In 
th.  homes  of  this  country  was  enough 
to  rive  every  individual  fifty  gallons. 
Besides,  the  amount  of  milk  manufac- 
tured into  butter,  cheese,  concentrated 
milk  (condensed,  evaporated,  powdered 
and  sterilized)  and  ice  cream,  and  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  was  enough 
to  give  every  individual  fifty-two  gal- 
lons more. 

Health  authorities  insist  that  every 
growing  child  should  have  at  least  a 
pint  of  mi'k  a  day — be'ter.  a  quart. 
Enough  whole  milk  and  iteiry  products 
w<-rc  consumed  to  give  every  child  a 
quart  a  day,  but  Government  investiga- 
tions in  more  than  half  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  show  that,  In  the  sections 
studied,  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  riot  receiving  milk  regu- 
lirlv.  The  most  flavrnnt  niwi  of  negleet 
wrr  f until  in  the  country. 

CONSUMPTION  INCREASES 

Americans,  however,  are  constantly 
increasing  their  use  of  milk,  and  every 
year  more  and  more  children  who  for- 
nvrlv  did  not  get  sufficient  milk  are 
becoming  regular  users.  The  National 
Dairv  Council,  which  carries  on  cam- 
pnigi.s  throughout  the  country  con- 
stantly, has  prepared  the  following  table 
which  shows  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
Whole  milk  in  the  homes: 

At».  No. 
of  va'lons 

^  e"«-R.  mnsiuned. 

1*00   -•- 

-  i: S'ifi  2" 

lilt  7  42.4 

invo  43 

1!)?1   4!) 

W22  .VI 

This  table  shows  a  growth  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  milk  of  nearly  150  per  cent 
in  ii  third  of  a  century,  or  within  the 
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lifetime  of  most  of  the  men  and  women 
now  rearing  children. 

The  milk  used  for  manufactured  dairy 
products  always  has  been  a  little  more 
from  year  to  year  than  the  whole  milk 
consumed  in  the  homes.  Hut  manu- 
factured dairy  products  must  not  al- 
ways be  considered  exactly  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  milk  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. While  there  is  no  loss  in  the  case 
of  concentrated  milks  and  ice  cream, 
every  hundred  pounds  of  buttermilk, 
skimmed  milk  or  cheese  whey  contains 
a  pound  of  the  very  best  kind  of  albu- 
men. Some  of  these  by-products  are 
used  in  the  home;  more  are  fed  to 
chickens  and  livestock  and  find  their 
way  ultimately  to  the  dining  room  table 
by  an  extremely  circuitous  route.  A 
large  quantity  is  manufactured  into 
casein,  after  which  it  is  used  in  making 
buttons,  combs,  print  paper  and  even 
aeroplane  wings. 

The  United  States  generally  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  greatest  dairy  country 
in  the  world.  Other  countries  are  ahead 
of  us  in  certain  respects  and  we  have 
learned  a  lot  from  them  and  are  learn- 
ing  more   all    the   time.     We   got  our 


description  turn  their  steps  yearly  for 
renewed  inspiration. 

The  third  organization  is  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress  Association,  headed  by 
Mr.  Van  Norman.  This  is  of  a  tempo- 
rary character  and  was  brought  into 
being  in  the  fall  of  1921  to  call  together 
members  of  the  industry  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk. 
The  "get-together"  habit  has  been  of 
vast  importance  in  spreading  new  ideas. 
At  the  meetings,  the  leaders  of  thought 
tell  one  another  about  the  new  things 
they  have  discovered,  and  then  every- 
body goes  home  and  tries  out  the  new 
suggestions.'  The  Cou(firnn  in^a  meeting  of 
thin  tort  on  an  inlet -national  mole. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  keep- 
ing the  germs  away  from  the  ten  square 
miles  of  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  annually?  A  great  deal.  Amer- 
ica is  a  great  dairy  country  because  it 
produces  good  milk  and  keeps  it  in  good 
condition  until  consumed.  Success  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  a  high  national 
milk  standard  is  attained  only  through 
the  men  who  are  producing,  handling 
and  manufacturing  milk  becoming  in- 
terested in  sanitation  and  efficiency. 


'<wnst<!> 


This  is  the 
man  whom 
California 
"loaned"  to  the 
World  s  Dairy 

Congress 
Association — 
H.  E.  Van 

Norman, 
Professor  of 
Dairy  Manage- 
ment, 
University  Farm, 
Davis. 


The  interior 
of  the  modern 
"certified" 
dairy  barn 
is  a  study  in 
convenience 
und  cleanliness. 
It  is  no  , 
wonder  the 
consumption  of 
milk  is 
increasing ! 


fundamentals  from  the  old  dairy  coun- 
tries when  we  went  Into  the  business, 
just  as  we  got  from  them  our  breeds  of 
dairv  cattle — Jerseys,  Guernseys.  Brown- 
Swiss.  Ayrshires,  Holstein  -  Friesians 
and  others. 

Whatever  we  took,  we  made  the  most 
of.  and  we  have  developed  in  addition 
many  labor-saving  utensils  and  ma- 
chines and  great  organizations  for  the 
handling  and  distribution  of  milk.  Amer- 
icans ha\  e  a  way  of  getting  together  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas.  This  system 
has  b-'en  carried  out  farther  here  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

AM.  BRANCHKS  ORGANIZED 

Practically  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
three  national  divisions  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry-— such  as  dairy  farming,  cattle 
breeding,  butter  making,  cheese  making, 
equipment  manufacture,  scientific  re- 
search— -arc  represented  in  three  great 
mutual  benefit  organizations.  One  of 
these  is  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a  wiser  use  of  milk. 

Another  is  the  National  Dairv  Asso- 
ciation, which  holds  an  annual  national 
exposition,  to  which  dairymen  of  every 


The  American  dairyman's  freedom 
from  traditions  and  his  instinctive  kind- 
liness toward  new  ideas  have  been  fac- 
tors of  immense  Importance  in  making 
possible  America's  climb  to  the  first 
place  in  the  dairy  world. 

One  of  the  results  of  maintaining  a 
good  milk  supply  is  that  Americans  like 
their  milk  and  dairy  products  so  well 
that  dairymen  do  not  have  to  look  for 
markets  abroad.  Last  year  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  its  domestic  consump- 
tion in  one  form  or  another  were  prac- 
tically equal.  We  exported  some  but- 
ter, cheese  and  condensed  milk  and  im- 
ported a  little. 

But  when  these  exports  and  imports 
were  compared,  the  (lovernment  found 
that  the  balance  on  the  export  side  rep- 
resented a  trifle  less  than  81,500,000 
pounds  of  raw  whole  milk,  a  very  small 
part  of  the  billions  of  pounds  which  we 
produced.  It  is  also  the  smallest  export 
balance  we  have  had  In  years. 

The  export  balance  In  the  five  years 
before  the  war  averaged  in  terms  of 
raw  milk  340.096.000  pounds.  In  1919  it 
went  up  to  2,644,900,000  pounds.  That 
was  when  we  were  shipping  quantities 
of  condensed  milk  abroad  to  the  starv- 
ing people  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Now 


that  relief  work  practically  has  ceased. 
It  looks  as  though  this  year  will  end 
with  a  slight  balance  on  the  import 
side.  /"  dairying  we  have  n  t  wo  mil  I  inn- 
tlollar  industry  carried  on,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  inside  our  oxen  fmecs. 

In  considering  the  effort  to  keep  our 
milk  healthful,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculure  considers  clean  milk.  Its 
definition  is:  "Milk  of  good  flavor  from 
healthy  cows  that  is  free  from  dirt  and 
contains  only  a  small  number  of  bac- 
teria, none  of  which  is  harmful."  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  "Bacteria 
are  tiny,  single-celled  plants,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Bacteria  dangerous 
to  human  health  may  come  from  un- 
healthy cows  and  milkers,  contaminated 
water  supplies,  flies  or  filth.  Prompt 
cooling  to  low  temperature  prevents 
bacterial  growth  and  aids  in  producing 
milk  which  will  keep  longer  and  make 
finer  dairy  products.  Clean,  well-con- 
structed stables  aid  in  producing  clean 
milk,  as  does  a  separate  milk  room,  in 
which  the  milk  is  handled  on  the  farm." 

Several  national  movements  are  on 
foot  which  continually  are  helping  to 
keep  our  milk  supply  clean  and  health- 
ful. One  of  these  is  the  pasteurization 
movement.  This  had  its  inception  on  a 
commercial  scale  about  the  first  of  the 
century.  It  was  found  by  unfortunate 
experience  that  a  dairyman  might  do 
anything  humanly  possible  to  keep  his 
milk  supply  in  a  cleanly  manner  and 
still  it  might  not  be  free  from  disease 
germs. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  PASTEURIZATION 

For  instance,  it  has  been  charged  that 
epidemics  have  been  traced  to  diseased 
employees,  or  "disease  carriers."  By 
pasteurization  of  milk,  all  harmful  bac- 
teria are  destroyed.  While  some  per- 
sons claim  they  can  taste  the  difference 
between  raw  and  pasteurized  milk,  the 
difference  in  flavor  is  slight  and  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  additional 
safety  with  which  the  food  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Officially,  pasteurization  means  heat- 
ing milk  to  145  degrees  and  holding  it 
at  that  temperature  for  half  an  hour. 
This  form  of  pasteurization  is  not  uni- 
versally required  by  law,  and  inferior 
practices  still  prevail  in  some  cities. 

While  the  health  authorities  of  most 
large  centers  require  some  form  of  pas- 
teurization, except  for  certified  milk, 
some  do  not.  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
not  yet  been  protected  by  compulsory 
pasteurization,  but  public  opinion  has 
compelled  the  milk  dealers  to  pasteur- 
ize their  milk.  The  widespread  demand 
for  pasteurization  is  now  extending  to 
cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter and  soft  cheeses. 

It  has  been  proved  that  products  made 
from  pasteurized  sweet  cream  have  bet- 
ter flavors  and  better  keeping  qualities 
than  others.  A  few  manufacturers  now 
are  experimenting  with  pasteurizing 
hard  cheese,  which,  it  is  said,  gives  it 
unusual  keeping  qualities  in  warm  cli- 
mates, such  as  are  found  in  the  South 
or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Another  movement  is  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  cows  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
This  has  already  disposed  of  a  vast 
number  of  diseased  animals,  and  many 
cities  are  now  requiring  that  the  herds 
from  which  their  milk  is  derived  be 
tuberculin  tested. 

A  third  movement  is  for  the  counting 
of  the  bacteria  occurring  in  milk  of- 
fered for  sale.  Even  sweet,  clean  milk 
contains  several  thousand  bacteria  to 
each  drop.  They  are  harmless  and  lead 
only  to  fermentation.  But  when  milk  is 
carelessly  handled  and  is  not  cooled 
pn  mptly  and  kept  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, the  bacteria  multiply  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  The  milk  inspectors 
of  the  cities  -thus  are  enabled  to  detect 
milk  which  has  become  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  Bacteriologists  have  de- 
vised a  practical  means  of  ascertaining 
the  bacteria  count,  and  milk  samples 
can  be  quickly  examined. 

Many  milk  distributors  allow  farm- 
ers a  monetary  consideration  for  bring- 
ing their  milk  to  the  collecting  stations 
with  low  bacteria  counts.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  post  the  names  of  the 
farmers  who  have  made,  the  best  weekly 
records.  This  practice  has  led  the  farm- 
ers in  many  cases  to  take  a  great  prids 
in  their  cleanly  methods.  The  tech- 
nical man  of  one  of  the  larger  milk  dis- 
tributors of  the  national  capital  reports 
that  his  com-  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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FARM  AND  CITY  CO-OPERATE 
As  evidence  of  the  direct  connect  ion  and  close 
co-operation  between  agricultural  and  urban  in- 
terests in  California,  the  Merced  Co'inty  Farm 
Bureau  is  participating  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  Business  Men's  Association  of  Merced.  Many 
Merced*  business  men  own  or  operate  farms,  while 
the  neighboring  farmers  realize  their  interests  are 
identical  in  many  respects  with  those  of  the  towns- 
people The  town  folks,  on  the  other  hand,  know 
their  prosperits'  depends  to  a  gn.it  extent  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers,  lis  a  fifty-fifty  propo- 
sition. The  wonder  is  that  it  has  taken  so  many 
years  for  people  to  realize  this  fact! 

NATIONAL   WOOL   POOL   IS  URGED 
The  success  of  various  State  and  local  wool 
pools,  such  as.  for  example,  the  Ohio  pool  of  7.000.- 
000  pounds,  leads  many  observers  to  believe  the 
time  is  ripe  for  reorganization  of  sheepmen  on  a 

National  scale 

Such  a  movement,  in  fact,  was  inaugurated  at 
a  recent  Chicago  conference  between  officials  of 
the  National  Wool  Warehouse  and  Storage  Com- 
panv.  the  American  Farm  Pureau  Federation,  and 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks.  The  former  is  a  grower- 
owned  and  managed  concern,  sponsored  originally 
by  the  National  Wool  Growers"  Association. 

CAN  WEST  AND  EAST  PULL  TOGETHER? 
It  is  hoped  at  last  to  align  txith  Eastern  and 
range  producers  in  one  great  movement  to  do  away 
forever  with  the  "dumping"  method  ut  selling  wool, 
which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  producers. 

Growers  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  wool  mar- 
ket is  regulated  by  world  conditions  and  that  they 
cannot  hope  to  set  prices,  any  mote  Jhan  the 
wheat  farmer  can  set  prices,  but  they  do  hope  to 
Bell  the  wool  on  its  merits  through  banding  to- 
gether and  securing  adequate  financial  assistance. 

M.  1-.  Corey,  member  of  the  FeOeral  Eoan  Board, 
has  declared  that  ample  intermediate  credit  to 
finance  the  American  wool  crop  will  be  available 
as  soon  as  the  growers  organize  themselves  into 
"honest -to-goodness"  co -operatives. 

ELECTRIFIED  FARMING  IS  BIG  TOPIC 
That  America  scarcely  has  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  potential  electrical  development  is  recog- 
nized by  agricultural  leaders.  .To  be  sure.  Cali- 
fornia is  far  ahead  of  other  States  in  this  respect, 
but  many  foreign  countries  have  gone  farther  than 
America  as  a  whole  in  bringing  to  the  farm  all  the 
advantages*  of  cheap  electric  power. 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion. President  Pradfnte  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  formed  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  farmers,  engineers  and  representatives 
of  the  various  electrical  organizations.  A  salaried 
director  has  been  employed  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  electrical  development. 

SMALL  PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS  HAVE 
POWER — Reports  show  that  only  400.000 
American  farms,  or  less  than  seven  per  cent  of 
the  farms  of  the  Nation,  now  have  electrical,  serv- 
ice. The  committee  realizes,  however,  that  in 
order  to  bring  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
electricity  to  even  a  small  percentage  of  the  re- 
maining (arms  many  great  economic  and  engineer- 
ing problems  must  be  solved 

Hence  the  formation  of  the  new  "Committee  on 
the  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture."  which 
marks  the  first  time  that  the  American  farmer 
through  his  own  representatives  has  participated 
actively  in  solving  problems  incident  to  large-scale 
power  development. 

SALES  TENT  AT  FAIR 
Farmers  and  others  will  observe  with  interest 
the  results  of  a  plan  launched  by  the  Sales  Com- 
mittee of  the  Riverside  County  Farm  Bureau  to 
Improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  producers, 
and   to   encourage  agricultural  development. 

"Here's  the  situation,''  says  Lester  Bamberger, 
chairman  of  the  committee:  "Riverside  County 
should  he  profiting  by  the  withdrawal  from  agri- 
cultural use  of  thousands  of  acies  adjacent  to 
cities.  That  we  are  not  doing  so  is  due  to  the  in- 
adequate returns  secured  by  many  of  our  pro- 
ducers. 

"In  order  to  offer  temporary  and  immediate  re- 
lief, we  have  decided  to  have  a  sales  tent  at  the 
fair,  where  Riverside  County  farm  products  will  be 
sold  at  a  price  midway  between  that  charged  by 
retailer  and  that  received  by  the  producer.  This 
should  aid  both  farmer  a  no  consumer,  and  we 
hope  no  farmer  will  come,  and  no  visitor  lent, 
with  an  empty  car." 

The  Riverside  experiment  is  significant-  Pro- 
ducers of  many  commodities  have  the  <  ho(  e  of  two 
steps:  They  must  either  lake  lb  •  market;. ig  prob- 
lem into  their  own  hands  or  close  up  "sbop"  and 
Move  to  the  city! 
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San  Joaquin  Farmers  Consolidate        Fall  Spraying  for  Blister  Mite 


THE  San  Joaquin  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Federation  of  America*  Farmer*  have  perfected 
a  consolidation  of  the  two  organization  under  the 
name  of  "San  Joaquin  Farm  Bureau  Federation.' 
1  his  organisation  now  embrace.-  the  ipembership 
of  both  of  the  previous  organizations;  they  are  to 
retain  their  County'Ccnter  units  and  also  to  remain 
affiliated  with  the  State  and  National  Federations. 

Bank  Finances  Club  Boys 

T HE  nlympia  Nat ional  Ba nk  recently  financed 
a  ileal  by  which  Lionel  Graves  of  the  Y.lm 
(Thurston  Cnnntv.  Wash.)  Calf  Club  became  the 
owner  of  Lady  Nudine  <le  Ko!  Palouse.  a  purebred 
Holste  n  heifer  from  the  herd  of  F.  C.  Baker  of 
Olvmpia.  "ho  made  Lionel  a  special  price  for  the 
animal.  The  club  member  will  have  one  year's 
time  on  the  note  at  six  per  cent  interest.  Five 
puifhreii  tlolstein  luifers  with  60.0  to  710  pounds 
of  liiiitcrf.it  back  of  them  were  purchased  recently 
by  members  of  the  Boys'  Calf  Club  or  Skagit 
County.  Wash. 

Are  Pears  Picked  Too  Ripe? 

Q\I-ES  reports  from  Eastern  markets  indicate  a 

0  large  portion  of  this  year's  |>ear  crop.  |>articu- 
larly  that  of  Nevada  County,  arrived  at  destination 
in  overripe  condition. 

Countv  agent  Graser  has  constructed  a  maturity 
tester,  after  the  Oregon  plan  of  applying  pressure 
whicti  iegisters  the  texture  of  the  Hesh.  By  the  end 
of  another  ear.  Gvaser  hopes  to  have  compiled 
records  which  will  make  it  possible  to  judge  ma- 
turity of  the  fruit  by  no'ing  of  the  pressure  at 
which  the  flesh  breaks  down. 

How  to  Increase  Grape  Tonnage 

miiK  tonnage  of  muscat  grapes  can  be  increased 

1  SO  per  cent  If  the  grapes  are  picked  with  a 
2fi  per  cent  sugar  content  instead  of  18  per  cent, 
according  to  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture.  Size  and  quality  of  the 
raisin  are  dependent  largely  upon  sugar  content, 
he  remin.ls  the  growers.  Proper  curing  is  the  other 
important  factor  in  deciding  the  difference  between 
profit  i'  rid  loss. 

If  Thompson  grapes  have  been  properly  cared  for, 
they  should  not  shutti  r  before  attaining  ZS  per 
cenl   sugar  content.  It   is  pointed  out. 

Bulk  Grain  Handling  Increases 

EACH  year  finds  an  increasing  quantity  or  Cali- 
fornia grain  being  handled  in  bulk.  Indica- 
tions are  the  amount  handled  through  the  Farm 
Bureau  Elevator  Corporation  will  be  double  that 
of  1S22.  The  Patterson  elevator  in  Stanislaus  County 
is  believed  to  have  made  the  best  record,  hiving 
handled  in  one  day  more  than  hair  a  million  pounds 
of  barley,  nearly  12.000  bushels.  Part  of  this  was 
cleaned  and  made  ready  to  load  on  board  a  ves- 
sel in  hulk  for  transport  to  Europe.  The  el-valor 
operator  and  a  hell  er.  whose  combined  wages 
amounted  to  $».33  a  d--y.  did  all  the  work,  while 
the  day's  earnings  were  1211.  Contrast  this  with 
the  cost  of  handling  the  same  amount  of  grain  in 
bags. 

Billions  of  "Bugs"  in  Cans 

RECENT  experiments  by  the  Cnited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  r.milar  sterilization  of  milk  cans.  Two 
such  utensils  were  washed  and  rinsed,  and  bacteria 
counts  weie  made  on  them  both  before  and  alter 
sterilization,  and  on  similar  cans  which  were  held 
for  24  and  2*  hours. 

In  one  unsterilized  can.  soon  after  washing. 
47.060.000  bacteria  were  found,  while  the  count  for 
a  similar  can  after  sterilization  was  only  3600 
bacteria.  Another  unslcril j^ed  can  was  held  for 
24  hours  under  conditions  similar  to  those  en- 
. countered  in  s!  ipment  and  hauling,  and  11  then 
yielded   1  K.'OOO/ien  coo  bacteria  at  .the  first  rinsing. 

A  can  which  had  been  sterilized  and  dried  and 
held  Tor  the  sajne  length  or  time  contained  only 
lfi>00.  The  unsterilized  c-  n  h'-li  ?i  K  r-.  r-n-i- 
tained  enough  bacteria  to  contaminate  10  gallons 
or  milk  with  400.000  organisms  for  each  cubic 
centimeter 

Tree  Crickets  Attack  Peaches 

AN  instance  recently  was  reported  where  the 
ordinarily  harmless  tree  cricket  has  appeared 
in  such  numbers  ss  to  materially  damage  a  fine 
crop  or  rruit. 

T.  D.  Urban*  and  D.  G.  Mllhraith  or  the  Slate 
Department  ot  Agriculture  made  an  Investigation 
or  a  large  orchard  to  determine  the  cause  of  damage 
to  Phillips  Cling  peaches. 

It  was  found  that  tree  Crickets  lOrranthux  ttir*-n*) 
had  appeared  in  abundance,  eating  small  holes  into 
the  ripe  fruit.  Following  closely  cm  the  damage 
caused  by  the  crickets,  spores  of  a  brown  rot  fun- 
gus began  lo  develop,  with  the  result  that  the 
fruit  quickly  snowed  evidences  of  decay.  About 
1C0  tons  of  peaches  were  lost  in  this  single  orchard. 

Aftgsr  earelul  examination  of  the  situation,  the 
authorities  of  Ibe  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommended  as  a  precaution  against  an  InTesta- 
tion  next  year  that  all  diseased  and  damaged 
peacMes  lw»  pulled  from  the  trees  and  that  the  fruit 
on  th"  around  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  a  mixture 
of  paris  green  and  wheat  flour  In  the  pru|,,.i  i.m 
of  one  lo  sir.  This  poisonous  dust  will  kill  the  adult 
crickets  before  they  have  an  opportunity  lo  1 . i y 
then  isss.  In  order  to  kill  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
which  itrght  take  the  crop  in  succeeding  years, 
the  t>ee-<  should  he  sprayed  thoroughly  during  the 
Winter  with  a  solution  of  Bordeaux  or  lime  sulphur. 
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VPKIflMENTS  in  fall  spiayinc  in  Nevada 
County  have  resulted  in  practically  complete 
control,  even  when  the  work  was  done  as  late  as 
November  2S.  Liquid  lime  sulphur.  1-10  was-  used. 
The  same  system  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
m  n<  t  ally   in  El  Dorado  County. 

Smut  Control  in  Yuba  County 

A YIELD  of  428  sacks  of  high  quality  Federation 
wheat,  weighing  135  pounds  per  sacV  was 
harvested  trom  about  60  acres  on  the  L..  J.  KaJton 
ranch.  The  seed  was  supplied  by  the  .University 
farm  and  was  treated  with  copper  carbonate  dust. 
A  portion  of  this  field  was  treated  w.th  nitrate  of 
soda  and  this  portion  apparently  gave  much  higher 
-  leW  than  the  untreated  portion,  it  waPtuuiuaafMa 
to  harvest  the  two  plots  separately,  however;  con- 
sequently no  exact  comparative  results  can  be  gi»eiu 

Vegetable  Growers  Plan  Publicity 

SOME  100.800  vegetable  growers  have  adapted 
a's  their  slogan.  "(Cat  Vegetables  for  Vita.uiuys" 
and  with  the  aid  or  a  1 1,000,000  advertising  cam- 
paign  are  planning  to  make  this  slogan  a  house- 
hold phrase,  according  to  J.  W.  Norwood,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Market  Growers'  Journal. 

The  plan,  which  proposes  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption ot  vegetables  by  a  nation-wide  campugn 
that  will  reac  h  also  into  Canada,  is  to  be  staged 
by  the  organized  market  gardeners  and  truck 
growers  ot  America. 

Hubam  Clover  Looks  Good 

RAYNOR  Matthews,  of  Cottonwood  Farm  Center 
(San  Benito  County)  planted  a  small  portion  of 
Hubam  clover  seed,  seemed  bj  the  rami  adviser, 
last  spring.  One  plot  was  plante  d  about  January 
10;  another  about  the  middle  ot  April.  Growth  was 
noted  on  August  15th. 

The  average  height  of  the  earl>  clover  waft  7  reet 
One  plant  was  9  feet  tall.  The  plants  were  in  lull 
bloom  and  it  was  Interesting  to  note  the  bees  at 
work.  Apparently  Hubam  provides  good  bee  paslure. 

Ordinartlv  it  is  recommended  thai  the  clover  ha 
cut  twice  for  h-y.  and  then  allowed  to  go  to  ■  -d. 
The  plant  is  an  annual,  making  seed  each  year 

Molasses  Increases  Cattle  Thirst 

AN  impoitant  attribute  of  molasses  as  a  cattle 
fecci  is  pointed  out  by  G.  J.  Stern,  or  Fort 
Worth  Tex.,  in  a  communicat km  to  Nelson  Crow. 
Editor' of  Farm  and  Ranch  Market  Journal.  "Mo- 
lasses." slates  the  Texas  authority,  "not  only  has 
great  feeding  value,  but  also  tends  to  produce  thirst, 
causing  the  animal  to  drink  a  great  deal  mora 
water  than  it  would  ordinarily. 

"Since  fat  is  built  up  largely  through  consump- 
tion ot  water,  much  quicker  gams  are  made  when 
molasses  is  included  in  the  ration.** 

Stern  recommends  the  rollowing  formula  lor 
fattening  cattle:  20  per  cent  finely- ground  altalfa 
meal:  31.  per  cent  molasses;  IS  per  cent  oat ton 
seed  meal  or  cake.  30  |>er  cent  finely  ground  bailey. 


SEEMS  like,  even  >f  they  was  a 
chancet  rer  a  feller  f  riae  In 
th:s  world,  th'  w  iniinin  folks  d  con- 
spire f  hold  '1m  down.  Jest  whin 
I  think  I'm  gonna  have  a  little  money 
ahead,  my  wife  gits  s  me  tool  notion  a»  ... 
order  f  keep  peace  In  th'  ra~  ly  I  have  t  buy 
somethin'  else  we  kam  t  nff.  no. 


Tin's  time  it  was  a  new  washboard  She 
.laimed  after  usin'  .h'  old  one  only  six  yeara 
-*he  had  wore  off  all  th'  ridces  so  it  was  smooth 
and  voo'dn't  clean  th'  clothes.  I  told  her  I 
bin  intendln'  V  fix  It  up  for  some  time  an 
proh'H  'd  get  around  to  it  soon,  but  no.  i.oih.n 
would'  do  but  she  must  spend  S*>  cents  fer  a 
new  one   claimin'  it  couldn't  be  fixed  no  more. 


Now  I  suppose  sence  Mm.  Jones  has  goj-  a 
„  ,„hin"  machine,  my  wife  won't  even  he  oon- 
tent-d  w.ih  th'  new  board,  but  will  be  waniin" 
to  let  ele  trieitv  do  hei  work.  Til  esc  here 
II. .rue  Extension  gals  th"  farm  bureau  —e.ds 
;•  round  Is  responsible  fer  a  lot  of  our  troubles. 
Why  thev'll  have  all  our  wlmmin  so  discon- 
tented thev  won't  wanl  f  do  any  work  before 
long.  I'm  a  great  b'Hever  In  exercise  for 
wimmln'  such  as  w.ishin'.  carrying*  water, 
choppin*  wood  and  so  on.  Ilardlv  any  vnucin 
gels  enough  exercise. 

As  fer  me,  I  take  my  exercise  reg*lar  evVy 
day  Even  If  1  don't  reel  side  F  pitch  hiv. 
hoe  th'  garden,  or  mend  fence,  I  alius  force 
myself  F  walk  a  little,  er  It  s  only  f  hunt  rab- 
bits or  go  down  to  th'  pool  hall. 


Well.  I  potta  get  busy  an'  plan  my  fall  work. 
Here  It  Is  October  an'  I  ain't  even  rinlshed  th' 
program  1  laid  out  rer  th'  summer  month*. 
That's  th'  trouble  with  a  active  brain  like  mine 
-  always  plannin'  more  things  than  mr  acre, 
reeble  body  is  able  F  carry  out!  Sometimes  I 
think  brains  is  more  of  a  ru.se  than  a  bleastn  ! 
Ho -hunt,   its  a  hard  world! 


ORCHARD  AND   FAPM   PKCTIOX  OF  THK  SUNDAY  KXaMINER 


Here's  Poultry  Co-operation  on  a  Large  Scale 

Rio  Linda  Colonists,  Near  Sacramento,  Pull  Together  in  Buying;  Selling, 
Community  Management  and  General  Finance 


CO-OPERATION  in  buying,  mar- 
liei.ng,  financing.  Batching  ant! 
servo,  e  is  die  keynote  of  the 
1 .  ...  t>l  operation  of  the  Rio  Lmda 
i'MM  i  .'.  Colony  near  Sacramento. 
Whin  'he  work  by  no  means  has  been 
compel  ed,  sufficient',  progress  has 
b«-«  !i  made  to  show  that  such  metho  is 
are  wi  lim  the  bounds  of  sound  busi- 
ness judgment. 

.  To  he  sure,  co-operation  in  poultry 
production  is.  not  original  with  Kn> 
Loxia;  other  sections  of  California,  as 
W<1-  as  pi  ■  ct  i  ■  -  in  th  tout  (•.•*.  have 
toplied  the  principle  in  different  ways. 


By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 

('DHtHbvtimi    Editor  j 
hall  which  scats  more  than  t>IM)  people. 

A  new  hut.  nery.  with  a  capacity  of 
175.000  chirks,  lias  been  stilted.  Tari- 
c.  ed.  O.  A.  C.  Hanson,  ... illy  wood  and 
Tom  Barron  stuck  is  being  introduced 
and  the  general  stock  of  the  com- 
munity is  being  built  up  for  high  egg- 
'  production. 

The  I...  .hug  house,  used  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  Rio  I.inda  district.  is 
built  fatting  east  to  avoid  extreme 
weather   conditions.     It   is  in   sect. ens 


a  short  distance  north  of  S  a  era  men  to 
city.  The  even  climate.  abundant 
water  supply  and  green  feed  the  year 
round:  th  t.  o:  ative  advantages, 
making  possih'e  the  economical  pur- 
chase o£     fe<  ds    and     stabilizing  the 

Market    r'  -ts    all    are    factors  In 

the  suceeic-  r»"  "  ->  ->oultry  industry  in 
Sacramento  County. 

"The  Kio  Lie. .a  .istriet  alone  pro- 
duced a  tin;  i  ■■■  i  a"  mi'lion  dollars' 
worth  of  i'2t-t  in  r«'-'l.  The  gross  re- 
turn from  White  Leghorn  bens  ranges 
from  H  to  *i>  :>ii  pec  b  rd,  per  year.  The 
cash  outlay  tot  feed,  etc..  runs  ap- 
proximately nil  per  cent  of  the  gro-s 
return.  A  net  rttiri'a&Tirn  of  %1  per 
Mrd  a  year  is  a  conservative  Uiure.  A 
flock  of  Sunn  bens  i.-  a  one  man  plant." 


The  two  formulas  proving  most  ef- 
fective were  these: 

.1)  Thrle-ej'ht  pounds  lime.  3 
pounds  sodium  phospate  (or  soda  ash.) 
5  l  ontals  c.i.  c  i.i  a.soiuat  :.  *  a utioti— ' 
In  t.i  ikirir  this  whitewash  do  not  add 
c  i*' ii;.n  casein  a'"  to  the  hot  lime  solu- 
tion. Mix  sodium  phosphate  and  cal- 
cium easeinate  together  dry  and  add 
water,  pinking  a  "■paste;  add  this  to  cold 
lime  so "mion. 

(2)  Lime,  in  pounds;  mutton  tal- 
low. 1  V»  pounds.  The  mutton  tallow 
sh'Hild  be  mixed  with  the  slacking 
lime  to  make  most  effective  mixture. 


WHteva-h  Formulas 


whitewash    formula,  con- 
lime,     calcium  casemate 
sh,   produced    the  best  re- 


A  NKW 

^  tainin^ 
and  soda  i 

suits,  and  an  old  formula  of  lime  and 
mutton  tallow  came  out  second  best 
In  whitewash  tests  carried  out  in 
Bctie  Countv  on   eoung  tree*. 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to 
find  out  which  whitewash  formula 
would  last  through  the  rainy  season 
without  is  a  sib  in  g  tiff.  An  exposure  of 
two  anil  one-half  months  gave  the 
following  results: 

Formula  <■  idam  fotc  lime  sulphur 
and  salt:  "government"  whitewash;  and 
a  commercial  formula  did  not  stick  at 
all  and  were  practically  all  washed  "off 
on  the  side  exposed  to  driving  rain. 


CrocKc-lt 
Paueef 
fy&kaH^ 
Hunier 

and 
ThtppCl' 


fURSHIPPERS! 

Abraham 
YurCv. 

WiHTellYouHow 


Wrrto  today  to  thl 


"top  lo  toe"  *nd  every  I 
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jus  ii  /w«  n:u  ici  our  Kow 
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The  ftrr  new-ton  will  toon  be 
r»-i  «,  and  if  y  .rt  wiuit  tbn  m  ut 
■.':■■  "fur  if  ion  "  at 

nil  times  y,u  rau<*.  get  in  touch 
with  .       .  .i...  6u  Loui». 

Tr&frtvr'ti  SSBBBtSj 

P  ■  l  Quality  .A  Unt.t  Prima-, 
v.  r«i..  u.<  ./  ut  ir:ipe.  Guns. 
Rille.-t.  Sm<  ke  1'tnntM  Bait  a. 
HunuafC  i-'imps.  CmifWoatoer 
Cl.»tr,:ii(t,   Rubber  HauU,  etc. 

.       furni»h  traptera'  outfit*  from 

tide  Kuvautced. 
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Tint  the  greater  part  of  the  poultry- 
nun  w  ho  settled  tit  R'o  Lind  i  were 
ft  on.  Eastern  States,  where  conditions 
art  itntU'ely  different  from  ours.  Many 
of  then*;  in  fact,  had  spent  years 
working  behind  counters  or  over  desks 
and  bad  saved  enough  money  to  start 
a  small  place.  While  most  of  the 
settlers  had  business  ability,  few  had 
the  technical  knowledge  of  poultry 
keeping  that  would  assure  their  finan- 
cial success. 

The  officials  of  the  district,  realizing 
(his  lack  secured  the  services  of  P.  R. 
Lyding.  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Spiroltry  Producers,  former  president  of 
that  organization  and  a  practical  com- 
mercial pouttryman. 

The  action  in  securing  this  poultry 
expert  was  the  first  step  in  giving:  ser- 
vice tn  the  settlers  of  that  district. 
■With  few.  if  any.  exceptions,  the  poul- 
trymen of  Rio  Lind*  now  are  follow- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Lyding  sys- 
tem of  feeding,  housing,  breeding  and 
management. 

1. \ding  makes  regular  visits  to  each 
farmer  and  maps  out  schedifles  or 
feeding  and  In  other  ways  aids  in  the 
development   of  a    successful  industry. 

ASSOCIATION   IS  FORMED 

The  next  step  in  the  co-operative 
plan  of  the  organization  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  Ki.>  Linda  1'oiiPry  Pro-' 
docem'  Association,  a  local  bra  tub  of 
tht  Poultry  Producers'  Association  of 
i  •  t  'ral  California.  The  association 
erected  a  warehouse  44  by  84  feet,  and 
in  the  near  future  will  double  this 
capacity.  In  this  warehouse  the 
handling  of  poultry  supplies.  the 
manufacture  o  .  v-  :tni]  the  handling 
of  eggs  in  undertaken. 

The  warehouse  .association  has  been 
dviug  a  business  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  annually  in 
feeds  alone  Only  members  of  the 
district  are  taken  into  the  organiza- 
tion, but  feed  also  is  sold  to  a  large 
number  of  other  poultrymen  in  the 
North  Sacramento  section. 

The  co-operative  marketing  -work 
has  been  confined  to  the  selling  of 
e»:gB  through  the  Poultry  Producers' 
Association.  The  warehouse  at  Rio 
Linda  is  merely  a  receiving  agent  for 
the  State  sseociation  and  a  convenient 
point  to  which  the  members  may  de- 
liver  eggs    when   they   get   their  feed. 

One  of  the  features  of  financing  in 
'  a  co-oiicmt  ive  »-<»»•  h>  thftt  a  fund  is 
f  ovided  to  be  used  to  tide  over  any 
Of  the  fanners  during  hard  times  or 
to  permit  expansion  by  them.  Thes* 
loans  are  made  entirelr  upon  the 
rharacler  of  the  individual,  and  not 
upon  the  value  of  his  land. 

With  the  erection  of  a  large,  modern 
school  building  in  lb»  '-enter  of  the 
poultry  colony,  the  social  life  of  the 
'     —  mi  -      i  novided   for.  The 

building   includes   a     large  assembly 


eration 

Above  is  shoirn  first  unit  of 
vxirrhouie  built  by  Bto  l.imlii 
poultryuti  n  When  rum  flirted  it 
will  hair  titotol  odpacit //  of  more, 
than    \06  tons. 

P.  H.  I.iidiii.  trho  drafted  and 
roi  i  U  '/  out  the  dt  tails  of  I  he  "Rio 
l.indu  iilnn"  is  (Juhpm  at  teft  with 
one  of  his  prize  Les/homs. 


1H  fed  wide  and  if  it  is  made  longer 
than  WO  feet,  the  feed  and  egg  room 
usually  is  placed  in  the  center. 

CLASH    IS    PR  EE  ERRED 

The  sections  of  the  house  are  H! 
feet  long.  Gfass  windows  are  used,  as 
it  is  held  ,  by  Lyding  that  muslin  or 
other  cloto,  when  damp  and  cljrty, 
Will  not  permit  the  circulation  of  air 
and  sun. 

Among  the  features  of  the  house  is 
the  Ly.Ung  carrier  and  conveyor  for 
fi  t  iling  the  chickens,  gathering  the 
. >gg and  t  leaning  the  house.  The 
nest  cabinets  are  placed  on  the  front 
\vaU  and  can  be  removed  with  little 
trouble   for  cleaning. 

Ventilation  is  secured  in  •summer  by 
a  ten -inch  six-feet  •  ventilator  under 
the  front  plate.    In  the  winter  this  is  , 
closed,   and   the   three-inch   space  be- 
tween  the  plate  and  shingles  supplies- 
all  of  the  fresh  air. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSE 

The  house  has  a  plain  shed  roof, 
except  that  it  has  an  unusually  high 
front,  which  provides  plenty  of  shade 
for  the  chickens  during  hot  weather. 
The  Ilio  Linda  district  as  a  whole  is 
supplied  with  little  shade  and  until  the 
new  trees  have  grown,  the  houses  must 
be  the  entire  agent  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  e\ey  district  that  could 
carry  on  the  co-operative  plan  in 
poultry  marketing,  selling,  buying  and 
financing  as  it  is  conducted  at  Rio 
I.indi  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  if  any 
of  the  older  districts,  with  poultrymen 
who  have  been  in  the  game  a  long 
time,  would  care  to  join  a  complete 
co-operative  organization  stuh  as 
exists  at  Rio  Linda.  But  the  coopera- 
tive plan  in  Rio  Linda  has  been  a 
success,  inasmuch  as  it  has  "accom- 
plished   whal    it   set   out    to  do. 

The  members  buy  their  mill  feeds 
and  m-ix  their  mashes  and  other  feeds 
at  a  rcasona  h  o  cost.  They  buy  their 
poultry  supplies  through  their  associa- 
tion, making  a  nice  saving:  then 
method  of  marketing  eggs  insures  con- 
siderably better  prices  than  are  se- 
cured by  those  who  sell  locally,  and 
they  co-operate  in  the  financing  and 
management    of    their  farms. 

The  Rio  Linda  colonists  are  expand- 
ing each  of  their  present  co-operative 
organizations  and  expect  to  organize 
several  fruit  and  other  co-operative 
units — which  is  proof  at  least  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Rio  Linda  district  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  general  idea  of 
pulling  together. 

And  thia.  ...  *  oat  the  secretary  of  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  to  say  of  the  project: 

"The  poultry  industry  has  made  its 
greatest  development  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  in  the  Rio  Linda  district. 


Preparing  to 
store  coming  rains 


THE  heavy  "subber"  pictured  above  is  breaking 
up  the  hard  top  crust  and  the  underlying  imper- 
vious strata.  The  coming  rains  may  then  soak  in 
and  be  stored  for  the  thirsty  roots  of  next  year's 
crops. 

A  tracklayer  tractor  is  well  suited  for  "subbing  the 
soil"  deep  in  such  hard  ground.  Great  power  is 
needed,  and  Best  Tractors  have  proved  that  they 
have  k.  Write  for  a  list  of  owners  and  ask  them 
what  their  experience  has  been. 

Write  also  for  a  1923  catalog  and  copy  of  "Subbing 
tb»e  Soil,"  a  booklet  which  presents  in  unbiased 
fashion  the  opinions  of  many  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


127  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Safes  Branches 
Distributing  Warehouse 
820  North  Second  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  Church  St, 
New  York  City 


BESF  TRACTORS 
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IMNiniK    CALIFORNIA     IllMlaBI  1IIK 

West  Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:f". 


BEST  TRACTORS 
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Mathews  Paint  provides  a  lasting  protecting;  coat 
that  withstands  the  contrasty  cold  winter  rains  and 
hot  summer  sun,  prevents  deterioration  and  conse- 
quent costly  repairs.  It  keeps  your  property  look- 
ing right — hence  maintains  values. 

Don't  use  just  ordinary  paint.  It  may  cost  less 
per  gallon,  but  costs  more  to  put  on  and  means 
more  frequent  repainting. 

Ask  the  Mathews  Dealer  or  write  to  our  Service 
Department,   O.    F.    1014,   for   further  information. 


MATHEWS  RUNT 

iMATH^WS  PAINT  COMPANY  k&C\ 

219  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pasadena.  Phoenix. 


Jor  Any  Night  Job 


Do  your  irrigation 
work  at  night  by 

the  light  of  a 
QUICK-LITE 
Lantern.  Shines 
steadily;  won't 

blow  oat  In  wildest 


You'll  have  a  lot  of  uses 
every  night  for  this  handy 
Quick-Lite  Lantern.  Carry  , 
it  anywhere,  in  any  weath-  j 
er.    Hang  it  up — set  it  down- 
take  it  wherever  you  need  good 
light.     The  Quick-Lite  is  a 
regular  man's  size  helper — 
always  ready  for  any  job. 


(pieman  Quick-Lite 


"  The  Light  of  a  Thousand  Utet  " 

candle  power  light — more  litrht  than  20 
old  style  lanterns.    Makes  own  gas  from 
common  motor  gasoline.    Lights  with  mat- 
ches.   Safe — can't  spill  fuel  even  if  tipped 
over  and  rolled  around.   Cost  to  use  less 
than  2  cents  a  night.  Built  of  brass  and  steel. 

30,000  Dealers  sell  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps 
and  Lanterns.  If  yours  cannot  supply  you. 
write  us,  giving  bis  name.    Address  Desk     ,  r>9 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

120  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheapl  - 
"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  byhand,8to  1 6in.di»m. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.   (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U.S. 
and  British  Gov'ts  used  thousands. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
— boring  wells,  poetholea, etc., 
others.  Fullyguaranteedl  Qu 
delivery!  Write  at  once. 

m 


I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 
{ HARRY  BAYLIES %  MngMm 

.452  Pacific  Finance  Bide/-  Los  Angeles .  Cal., 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  THE  AID  OF  Tills  LITTLE  FELLOW 
1'  i  r  Money  in 

Sliver  iinrf 
Blue  Kox. 


Anyone  ran 
tfecome  a 
Sn.-cesnf  ul 


l(H 


mil 


er. 


'  -'   Paying  Business  in  the  World. 
Information  without  obligation. 
i.  .  >.  Mi  \  lit  f.i.v   i  .it.iis 
#10  I  «»ew    Iflflg.  Sun  Francisc* 


For  loosening  heavy  soils  and  cor- 
recting excessive  alkalinity  use 
Ortho  Soil  Sulphur.  Finely  ground 
and  very  pure.  Apply  in  fall. 

Set  ytur  Ortho  dtalrr  or  (all  an  tur  nearett  txptrl 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WATSOM  VILLI,  CALIFORNIA 

Fretao.C'al       Sacramento, CsL       Lot  \  f<  r-  rat. 

San  Jose, Ca'.     Santa  K  o<a,  Cal.        Yakima,  XV  aaa. 

ORTH 

POISONS^^t 
every  pest  nl^Si 


Seed  Success  in  Potter  Valley 

Mendocino  Melon  Seeds  Prove  Money  Maker — 
Dealers  Pay  Premium  for  Potter  Product 


IT  IS  sometimes  necessary  to  departth 
from  the  main  highways  in  order 
to  find  the  finest  farm  land.  This 
is  the  case  with  Potter  Valley,  fa- 
vored section  of  Mendocino  County, 
lt>  miles  northeast  of  Ukiah. 

General  farming  is  the  rule,  but 
pears,  prunes  and  melon  seeds  are 
proving  so  profitable  they  are  displac- 
ing grain  and  hay.  Eos  Angeles  seed- 
men  pay  premium  prices  for  Potter 
melon  seeds,  because  of  their  high  ger- 
mination test  and  the  superior  flavor 
of  the  melons  they  produce. 

While  seeds  from  the  big  commer- 
cial melon  eiistiicts  of  the  State  show 
a  germination  test  of  only  60  per  cent, 
and  sell  for  25  cents  a  pound.  Potter 
seeds  test  98  per  cent  and  bring  35 
cents,  according  to  James  J.  Thornton, 
one  of  the  leading  seed  growers  of  the 
county.  The  finer  varieties  command 
even  higher  prices,  85  cents  being  paid 
for   Klondike   watermelon  seed. 

"The  Klondike  undoubtedly  <w  the 
best  and  sweetest  melon  grown."  de- 
clares Thornton.  "The  rind  is  too  thin 
and  brittle  for  long  shipping,  how- 
ever. Kleckley  Sweet  is  another  splen- 
did melon.  We  also  grow  the  Chilian, 
Angeleno.  Florida  Favorite  and  Georgia 
Rattlesnake.  This  year  ' I  grew  18  acres 
of  Angelenos,  our  best  shipping  melon. 

"White  Winter  is  a  new  Christmas 
melon,  which  can  be  kept  all  winter 
under  favorable  conditions.  We  grow 
both  the  white  and  black-seeded  strains" 
of  several  varieties,  but  for  some  rea- 
son the  latter  do  not  sell  as  well  as 
the  former." 

MELONS  ML'ST  BE  ROTATED 

Watermelons  do  not  do  well  when 
grown  on  land  oftener  than  every  third 
year.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  plant 
is  that  when  home-grown  seed  is  used 
lor  many  years  in  one  locality,  varieties 
tend  to  "hark  back"  to  original  strains. 
To  avoid,  this,  Potter  Valley  growers 
conlenil  late  exchanging  seed  will 
Butte  County  melon  men. 

Thornton  grows  melons  as  a  nurse 
crop  in  his  young  pear  orchard.  Water- 
melons are  followed  by  muskmelons. 
Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes  and  Santa. 
Claus  casabas  are  the  principal  va» 
rieties  produced.  The  Arme'nian  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  muskmelons,  be- 
ing a  large,  green  variety. 

The  Persian  is  fine  quality,  but  a 
poor  keeper.  The  White  Hybrid,  a 
sport  of  the  casaba  developed  by  Agge- 
ler  and  Musser,  prominent  buyers  of 
Potter  seeds,  is  an  excellent  new  va- 
riety. 

"Harvesting  watermelon  seeds  is  a 
difficult  operation."  Thornton  points 
out.  "The  seeds  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  pulp  easily  until  the  latter 
begins  to  decay.  If  fermentation  is 
permitted  to  proceed  too  far  or  the 
seeds  are  not  properly  and  thoroughly 
dried,  the  crop  will  be  injured  ma- 
terially,  if  not   entirely  destroyed.'' 

The  method  developed  by  Mends- 
cino  growers  is  to  let  the,  melons  lie 
where  grown  one  day  after  the  stem 
is  cut.  Then  they  are  piled  in  rows 
12  feet  apart.  Pitchforks  are  used, 
fbe  holes  made  by  the  tines  starting 
fermentation  of  the  pulp.  The  melons 
are  allowed  to  lie  two  days  longep  be- 
fore "threshing." 

Potter  seed  growers  have  perfected 
a  melon  thresher  which  is  said  to  be 
a  great  improvement  on  simjlar  ma- 
chines used  in  other  districts.  A  cyl- 
inder taken  from  an  old  grain  separator 
is  used  to  grind  up  the  melons.  Most 
of  the  teeth  are  removed,  only  about 
two  dozen  being  left.  A  slow  speed, 
150  revolutions  per  minute,  is  main- 
tained. 

The  thresher  is  run  by  a  gas  engine 
and  is  pulled  between  two  windrows 
of  melons,  which  are  pitchforked  into 


e  machine  from  both  sides.  Thfe  pulp 
and  seeds  pass  over  a  coarse  screen, 
through  which  the  seeds  and  a  portion 
of  the  pulp  drop,  after  which  they  are 
shoveled  into  barrels  and  hauled  to  the 
dry  yard. 

The  rinds  and  the  rest  of  the  pulp 
are  left  'in  the  field.  When  grain  is 
grown  on  the  land  next  year,  the  crop 
is  much  larger  and  thriftier  on  the 
strips  where  the  melon  refuse  was  de- 
posited. 

Threshing  melons  may  seem  like  a 
slow  -  joi..  lut  Thornton  ground  up 
seven  acres  of  Angelenos  in  four  hours. 
Pulp  barrel  capacity  is  a  limiting  lab- 
tor  in  the  harvesting  operations,  as  it 
takes  45  barrels  to  hold  the  pulp  >'t 
one  acre  of  good  melons. 

The  seed  pulp  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  barrels  three  days,  being  stirred 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Fermentation 
proceeds.  re->r"e<ing  it  easy  to  wash  out 
the  seeds  like  panning  placer  gold. 
<Jood  seeds  sink  to  the  bottom,  the 
lighter  ones  being  floated  off  with  the 
pulp.  The  few  remaining  bad  seedp 
are  picked  out  liv  hand  -''or  drying. 
Five  cents  a  pound  premium  is  paid 
for  hand-picked  stock. 

IMPROVE  DRYING  TRAYS 

It  was  formerlv  the  practice  to  dry 
melon  seeds  in  wooden  trays,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  were  covered  with  bur- 
lap. Finding  the  dried  seeds  stuck  to 
the  cloth,  from  which  it  was  a  tedious 
job  to  separate  them.  Thornton  evolved 
the  plan  of  covering  the  bottoms  of 
the  boxes  with  wire'  screening,  from 
which  the  seeds  may  be  shaken  BSJjlly. 
The  drying  trays  are  six  feet  long  and 
half  as  wide. 

The  seeds  dry  in  a  day  and  a  half  of 
good  weather,  after  which  they  are 
sorted  and  sacked  for  shipment  to  seed 
houses.  A  local  contractor  inspects  and 
ships  the  stock. 

Angeleno  watermelons  will  yield  350 
pounds  of  seetl  per  acre,  while  150 
pounds  is  considered  a  fair  nop  Of 
Klondike  seed.  C.  A.  Carner  raised  gS 
acres  of  Klondikes  this  year.  The  total 
seed  crop  of  Potter  Valley  sella  for 
about  $18,000  a  yeai .  Considerable  sun- 
flower seed  is  grown,  the  heads  fre- 
quently attaining  a  diameter  of  12 
inches. 

Thornton  has  more  than  half  of  his 
40-acre  farm  in  three-year-old  pears. 
There  also  is  a  3-acre  prune  orchard 
and  small  vineyard.  I>ast  year  he  built 
an    $8000  residence. 

High  hopes  of  future  pear  profits 
are  entertained.  Although  Lake  County 
pears  are  considered  the  Standard 
quality,  the  product  of  Mendocino  or- 
chards took  first  premium  at  the  S'.ite 
Fair  this  year,  both  pears  and  apples. 

Since  Thornton  came  to  the  Potter 
Valley  10  years  ago  and  began  farm- 
ing rented  land,  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  effective  worker  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  being  especially  10" 
tive  in  Farm  Bureau  work.  This  year 
he  helped  make  a  very  fine  district  ex- 
hibit at  the  I'kiah  Fair.  He  brought 
the   first   tractor   into   Potter  Vallov. 

"Jim  got  his  start  in  business  when 
he  was  13  years  old."  related  Thorn- 
ton's father.  "I  landed  in  Seattle  the 
year  before,  with  a  wife  and  four  small 
children.  We  hadn't  a  dollar;  therefore 
all  hands  began  working.  In  the  car- 
penter shop  where  I  was  employed  a 
wood  tinner  was  needed.  Jim  grabbed 
the  job.  and  made  $2fi  the  first  month. 
Soon  he  was  earning  $4  a  day.  Then 
we  moved  to  the  Okanagan  country 
and  I  went  into  the  cattle  business. 

"Yes,  Jim  might  have  gone  forward 
faster  if  he  had  had  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  he's  done  pretty  well  without 
one — you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down." 


Conserving-  Fertility  on  a  Big  Ranch 


OIL.  fertility  is  deemed  of  para- 
k_J  mount  importance  by  the  Irvine 
Ranch  "Company,     owners     of  1( 


SOU 
niojjnt    importance    by  the 

00.000 

acres  of  land,  with  headquarters 
Orange  County  (Cal.).  About  40.000 
acres  is  cropped  to  grain,  beans,  beets 
and  other  field  crops,  while  more 
than  3000  acres  is  devoted  to- citrus, 
walnuts   and  other  orchard  crops. 

Of  the  125  tenants  on  Irvine  prop- 
erty, nearly  all  keep  some  livestock,  if 
only  work  teams,  poultry  and  a  fam- 
ily cow.  The  sum  total  In  manure 
thus  Viade  available  for  the  land  is 
considerable.  Another  feature  of  the 
tenant  system  which  has  prevented 
deterioration  and  Increased  efficiency, 
is  the  rule  requiring  subsoiling  by 
each  renter. 

The  operating  company  keeps  about 
125  head  of  work  animals,  and  raises 
hogs  ;is  well — another  branch  of  the 
ranch  business  which  aids  the  fertility 
M-ogram. 

Great   quantities  of  bean  straw  are 
produced  and  used  on  the  ranch,  while 
cover  crops,  rotation  and  summer  fal- 
11  contribute  to  the  system.  Com- 
mercial  f ert..         .   .      is  used. 


The  companv  is  in  (he  range  cattle 
business,  and  the  .stubble,  tops  ana 
other  field  growth  and  refuse  furnish 
eat  deal  of  pasturage.  Incidental- 
ly this  grazing  program  results  in  the 
distribution  of  inncli   valuable  manure. 

Morning  glory  and  other  weeds  are 
controlled  by  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation,  while  some  experiments 
have  been  made  in  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

The  company  buys  considerable 
manure  from  neighbors  who  (as  an 
observer  has  remarked)  "don't  know 
enough  to  use  it,  themselves." 

•  These,  then,  are  the  practices  which 
have  earned  for  the  Irvine  Ranch  its 
reputation  as  "one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligently farmed  large  ranches  in 
Southern  California." 

Fertility,  instead  of  being  depleted, 
actually  has  Increased  after  years  of 
intensive  production,  according  t* 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  property.  And  that,  as 
everyone  will  agree,  is  "saying  some- 
thing" for  a  ranrh  farmed  largely  by 
tenants.  W  G.  Mitchell  is  manager 
of  the  property.  ASaMSaBnB^BPfcSa^ 
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etch  Growers  Cut  Production 

Interesting  Experiment  in  Regulating  Crop  Acre- 
age to  Suit  Prevailing  Market  Demands 


N'K  of  the  admitted  weaknesses 
of  the  farming  industry,  as  at 
present  conducted,  is  the  lack  of 
co-operative  effort  for  regulating  pro- 
duction to  meet  market  needs.  The 
customary  method  is  to  decide  crop 
acreages  by  guess,  regardless  of  what 
others  are  planting.  Over-and-under 
production  often  follows — with  unde- 
eirable  price  fluctuations. 

Humboldt  vetch  seed  growers  -are 
striving  to  avoid  this  mistake.  Last 
year's  crop  was  unusually  heavy,  1000 
tons.  This  was  about  twice  what  the 
market  would  absorb  at  profitable 
prices. 

Fortunately,  both  growers  ajjd  con- 
sumers of  vetch  seed  were  organized, 
makinp  it  possible  to  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  both  buyer  and  seller. 
The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company, 
a  subsidiary  concern  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  agreed  to  maintain  the 
standard  price.  15  cents,  provided  the 
Humboldt  Vetch  Growers'  Association 
did  not  glut  the  market  with  an  over 
supply  of  seed. 

The  1922  crop  surplus,  between  400 
and  500  tons,  was  stored,  by  the  Sup- 
ply company,  and  will  be  sold  this 
season  as  needed.. Meanwhile,  the  vetch 
growers,  who  number  about  100,  met 
and  agreed  to  reduce  their  1923  acreage 
materially.  The  number  of  acres  planted 
by  each  member  was  a  certain  per  cejrt 
of  the  amount  usually  planted. 

.F  ortun'atel  y — or  unfortunately — 
breather  conditions  helped  carry  out 
the  vetch  growers'  program  of  con- 
traction. While  the  1922  crop  was  un- 
usually-'" large,  this  season's  yield  was 
poor,  amounting  to  only  about  200  tons. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  restricted  mar- 
ket offered  by  the  citrus  growers  of 
Southern  California,  who  use  vetch  for 
a  cover  crop,  Humboldt  seed  producers 
are  making  a  systematic  effort  to  in- 
duce deciduous  growers  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  to  plant  vetch  in  their 
proves.  "Fruit  growers  everywhere  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their  or- 
chards need  more  humus  and  nitrogen, 
which  vetch  supplies  in  abundant 
quantities,"  points  out  W.  H.  J'errott, 
prominent  Humboldt  vetch  seed  grower. 

The  only  drawback  to  vetch,  from  a 
cover  cropper's  standpoint,  is  the  high 
cost  of  seed.  The  per  pound  price  is 
not  excessive,  but  the  seeds  are  so 
large  and  heavy  that  the  expense  of 
plantinK    an    aire    Is    considerable.  In 


this  respect  melilotus  indica  has  a  great 
advantage  over  vetch,  which  is  one 
reason  why  the  former  has  supplanted 
the  latter  with  many  citrus  orcbardists. 

It  may  be  that  vetch  seed  growers 
have  carried  too  far  their  program  of 
holding  up  prices.  In  a  good  year,  like 
1922,  they  thresh  1000  to  1500  pounds 
per  acre,  although  S00  to  400  pounds  is 
an  average  crop.  The  straw  makes  ex- 
cellent sheep  feed  and  Is  fine  to  spread 
on  wornout  soils  and  plow  under. — 
O.  H.  BARNHILL 


Vetch  in  Sonoma  County. 

HA.  WEINLAND,  Sonoma  County 
•  Farm  Adviser,  has  stated  that 
anyone  traveling  through  the  farm  and 
dairy  section  of  Sonoma  County  last 
spring  could  not  help  but  notice  the 
increased  acreage  given  over  to  vetch 
in  combination  with  oats. 

Five  years  ago  only  occasional 
growers  here  and  there  were  using 
this  combination.  Last  year  the  de- 
mand for  seed  was  so  great  that  the 
supply  was  sold  ^>ut  very  early  in  the 
season  and  some  who  wished  to  plant 
were  left  out.  The  prospect  this  year 
is'  for  a  fair  supply  of  seed  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  growers  are  ad- 
vised to  place  their  orders  before 
other  districts  of  the  State  get  ahead 
of  them. 

Dairymen  who  have  been  using 
vetch  to  feed  their  cows  have  realized 
by  actual  experience  the  value  of  this 
feed  and  need  no  recommendation  for 
its  use.  The  most  common  and  prob- 
ably the  best  combination  is  to  plant 
.the  vetch  with  black  oats,  inasmuch 
as  the  oats  hold  up  the  vetch  and  in 
combination  they  make  a  very  palata- 
ble and  well  balanced  roughage. 

Some  farmers  who  have  tried  grow- 
ing vetch  have  become  discouraged 
because  the  crop  of  vetch  the  first 
year  they  tricl  it  was  rather  poor. 
The  cause  of  failure  may  be  some- 
times the  method  of  seeding  and 
sometimes  merely  the  fa-ot  that  the 
land  is  poor  and  practically  devoid  of 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria.  Fnless 
the  soil  is  fertilized  or  these  bacteria 
encouraged  by  continued  planting,  the 
vetch  cannot  do  well. 

Experts  say  the  best  plan  is  to  plant 
the  combination  every  year  on  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land  until  at  least  a  sat- 
isfactory stand  of  vetch  is  secured. 
This  may  take  a.s  much  as  three  vears. 
— K.  R. 


Spray  Soon  to  Control  Citrus  Blast 


ELIOT  COIT 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

^^ritributing  Editor. 

RECENT  experimental  tests  mad« 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  Fawcett  and  other  ex- 
periment station  workers  have 
bhown  that  in  the 
Northern  California 
citrus  districts 
where  citrus  blast 
is  most  severe  on 
orange  trees  very 
satisfactory  control 
may  be  secured  by 
spraying  with  bor- 
deaux once  in  early 
N  o  v  e  rn  b  e  r  and 
again  .about  the 
middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Best  results 
are  secured  by 
using  a  casein 
spreader  and  doing 
very  thorough  work 
This  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacterium 
Which  first  was  discovered  and  de- 
scribed as  causing  black  pit  of  lemon 
fruits  in  Southern  California. 

Later  on  it  was  found  that  the  citrus 
blast  disease  of  oranges  in  Northern 
California  also  was  caused  by  a  bac- 
terium which  was  given  another  name. 

SAME  "BUG"  IS  GUILTY 

Still  later  Dr.  Fawcett  discovered 
that  the  bacterium  causing  these  two 
apparently  distinct  diseases  was 
identical. 

The  reason  why  citrus  blast  occurs 
•nly  rarely  on  orange  trees  In  South- 
ern California  Is  because  of  the  light 
rainfall  in  early  autumn.  Early  rain 
and  wind  storms  are  responsible  for 
the  spread  of  this  trouble  in  {he  north. 
Occasionally  a  light  outbreak  is  ob- 
served In  high  foothill  groves  between 
Pasadena  and  Upland. 

ALSO  FOUND  ON  OAKS 
Very  recently  Dr.  Fawcett  has  made 
Still    another    interesting   discovery  to 
tb°  "ffe't    that   the   orarantsm  causing 


citrus  blast  Is  found  also,  probably 
native,  on  the  Interior  live  oak,  Quer- 
ent Wislezzeiiii,  on  which  it  produces 
cankers  similar  to  those  produced  on 
orange  trees. 

The  citrus  blast  and  lemon  black 
pit  disease  now  is  known  to  be  natural 
to  one  species  of  live  oak.  and  to  have 
adapted  itself  to  citrus  trees  after  they 
began  to  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  oaks. 

With  a  continuous  supply  of  infec- 
tive material  from  the  oak  trees  it'  is  ■ 
useless  to  think  of  eradication.  The 
only  course  is  to  control  the  disease 
by  spraying  with  bordeaux  wherever 
the  severity  of  the  attack  warrants. 

Tul  are  Fights  Coyotes 

HThE  crafty  coyote  is  ranked  as  the 
most  serious  menace  to  the  poultry 
raiser  in  the  foothill  districts  of  Tulare 
county  this  season. 

Depredations  are  reported  to  be  on 
the  increase,  especially  during  the  fall 
season  when  the  young  are  demanding 
inc  reasing  food  supplies. 

Almost  every  poultry  raiser  has  been 
compelled  to  purchase  a  hound,  as  a 
fleet  runner  may  overtake  th'e  coyote 
and  annihilate  him,  and  in  any  case, 
the  dog  is  an  important  factor  in 
frightening  the  Intruder  away.  Since 
this  bold  offender  does  not  hesitate  to 
Jump  a  fence  or  corral  at  night  and 
invade  the  yards,  many  poultry  raisers 
are  successfully  meeting  this  method 
of  attack  by  hanging  lighted  lanterns 
Inside  of  various  enclosures.  At  times, 
the  coyote  ventures  quite  close  to  out- 
buildings during  the  daytime,  calling 
for  unceasing  vigilance. 

Turkeys,  the  most  valuable  asset  of 
local  poultry  raisers  as  the  holidays 
approach,  have  excellent  wild  forage 
grounds  in  these  parts,  and  could  be 
maintained  at  slight  expense  until  they 
reach  the  topping-off  stage,  but  even 
the  large,  mature  birds  are  caught  by 
the  coyote,  and  it  has  grown  disastrous 
to  turn  loose  a  flock  of  such  birds 
without  a  herder. — S.  W.  W. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

St'PKKIOK  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN 

The  World's  Best 

Writ*  for  mat lnx\  list  and  learn  why. 
FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


BY  UNCLE  SAM  Mu"°™  of  dollars'  worth  of  surplus  war  auvrrfUa  at  a  mere  fraction  of  Its  actual 
„    ,     „  worth-     GOVERNMENT'S   LOSS   YOUR   GAIN.     Ffarlnt   bid  in   at  our  own  low 

sa-lees  at  Unci*  Sara*  recent  auction  ul«  large  lota  of  men's  wearing  apparel,  shoes,  blanket*  etc.  we  are) 
now  pas&tae  It  out  to  the  public  with  aj  small  ooramiwuoo  added  for  the  handling.    Get  your  nhare  of  Uie  bar- 
£     ^  ?.RDE,5   ttUIC£   BEFORE  THIS  SALE   CLOSES.    Army  goods  consolidated   with   o.nteerrlal  mercuan- 
*°ld  *    "V";,.10™  pricos  *"?  »n<l  hewOder  the  moat  hardened  bargain  errker.    A  gig«nMa> 

S^M'  "J*'"*!.         iB,  "reeking  high  prices.     Remember.  U.  8.  Army  *  Nary  goo.l»  are  considered  the 

77.. r ,tro?*"st  wearing  goods.  Made  up  to  a  standard— Dot  down  to  a  price.  HURRY.  FOLKS,  GET  Y1UR 
SHARE.     Order  through   wail   now   while  stocks   arp  complete.     Order  from   these   prices      ACT   AND  *>Ve- 


U.  S.  Army  Shirts 

Genuine  U.  8.  Government  Issue 
shirts,  m  worn  by  our  boys, 
made  of  pure  wool  teres  m<l 
cbeviot.  These  shirts  bave  two 
pocket*  with  flaps,  double  el- 
bows, breast  lined  and  are  equal 
to  any  $6.00  shirt.  Best  shirt 
on  earth.  Brand  new.  Sizes  14 
to  19.  Order  right  £3  23 
new    <f  . 

Limit  only 
No.    0  F8<M, 


two     to  OUfttorr-ter 


Wool   Sox  Am,J 

heavy 

so  J.  24  in.  long;  color 
gray ;  really  worth  50c  to 
TSe;  now,  pair  27t:  per 
doa   ■  t2.9g 


AMERICAS    GREATEST    SHOE  BAR. 

Munson   last  army   work  shoe;  all  solid 
leather    a,  rough    and   through;   made  of 
Pliable    chrome    leather,    broad  leather 
heel,  double  thick  sole:  dirt  and  water- 
proof: double  bellows  tongues,  with  i 
without  toe  cap:  color  tan.  mahog- 
any or  black.     Good  for  solid  year 
wear.    Biggest    bargain    In  years 
SZ.tt,  post  paid,  sixes  i  to 
12       Order    Today.  Llmjt 
only  two  pairs  to  customer 
No.    OF804.  usunpor. 


HIGH-TOP  SHOKS 

2- inch,  solid  leather  thru 
■  «»!»  price  H.95 


LKATHRR  PUTTEES 
Solid  borsehlde : 
color  itiabeganj ; 
high  luster,  pol- 
ish finish:  loop 
or  strap  style : 
■  eld  elsewhere 
for  $7.50.  Our 
swash  sale  price, 
per  pair. 

$3.67 

No.  0F«H 


$11.43 

PosF  paid. 

SHZ5KP- 
SKTN 
LINED 
COATS 

Sennatlon- 
ally  low 
priced :  GTt. 
beater  for 
outdoors,  cold  days  and 
evening ;  heavy  pelt  lin- 
ing-; bea-verlreit  fl-ln.  col- 
lar; outer  material  drab 
nio)eMkin  weather  -  proof 
rloth,  double  breasted :  4 
pockets:  reinforced  leath- 
er comers;  belted  model: 
length  T2  to  42  Inch**; 
siKes  32  to  46.  Order  now 
\rl)'t"    tfivk    Is  complete. 


Genuine  Buf- 
falo Coats 


Iteclaime<l  from 
meat   as    u«ed  in 


$19.63 

O  «0  6 


NAVY  PEA  JACKKTS 
Let   707 — Brand   new:  20- 
oa.  dark  blue  aleltoo. 

$8.95 


r  f\LL.  n&jHM  aid 
addresses  e-f  Amy  Goads 
users  and  receive  free  a 
new  Genoine  U.  S.  Army 
Belt,  adjustable  te  fit 
man  or  boy.  Write  far 
our  big  catalog,    it's  tree. 


Mens  Socks 

d!§*J 


Main   St.     No.  0F806. 


k  i  Cottoo 
Sex,  medttrm 
wetetit,  ail  sis**. 
A^ajii  demon - 
•trattnic  this  Is 
the  loweei  price 
Army  goods 
houae  In  Amer- 
ica. Bend  for 
our  free  caiattog. 
Wrtle  ns  whs; 
you  need.  Visit 
our  store  when 
In  town,  113  S. 


Army 
Blankets 

Ne.   9(6  —  Brand  new 
heavy     weight,  light 
gray    dugouts;  about 
lbs.     Limit    two  bla 
ets  to  each  custoruc 
sijjft<*..  sale 


Army  Underwear 

i^^-f™  ™*y-    Brand  new  all  wool 

nm.1   and   workmanship;  shirts   or  draw 

■bout  $2.75  each;  order  now  for  years  to 
««*;    at**,    so    to    44.      Nt.  0F6I5. 

  -  ■  ■  .  ■  98c 


UNION  SUITS 
fine  ribbed  ;  gray  m-  cream ;      CI    a  o 
extra  ral.;  all  air.ee.  Sal.  .„„  *  1  •*<3 
  No.  0FK2S 


KHAKI  PTJIJ^OVElt 
swealera.    sleeveless,    lo   be    worn  undei 
coat;  now.  very  warm,  ail  sJaea  QO« 
Sale  prise,   (astpald.      ..  .  S»Ob 
 No.  OFM) 


$1.89 


Army  O.  D 
Blankets 

Ne.     9  0  9 


bou 


Reclaimed, 
r:     all  wool 

lbi  $2.98 


Wooilnap 

Blankets 

Double  fancy 

plaid    blankets : 

size   66xS0 ;  col 

ors   blue,  pink 

1  or    gray ;  pair. 

sale  price. 

■.Mm  1 

S5.95 

No.  F82Q 

Duck  Coat 

This  is  a  bl«  bar- 
pain,  made  of  10 
m.  dark  tan  duck- 
Inn :    blanket  plaid 

lined  and  interlined 
with  oilskin ;  two 
ddo  pocketA;  cordu 
roy  collar.  A  world 
healer  for  £*)  Qg 
value   *^  * 


Quilts 

Army  khaki,  extra 
large     sire,  66x84. 

XT....  $3-89 

Ne.  0F&23 


KHAKI  BREECHES 

R  r  a  n  d  new;  reinforced 
knees;  two  side  and  two 
hip  pockets:  washsble  and 
nrong:  not  more  than  2 
liairs  to  a  customer:  sir.es 
it  to  U.  Order  No. 
OFW7.     Sale   Pries  $2.49. 


ARMY  BREECHES 

Genuine  Army  O.  D. 
Wool    Breeches ;    sizes  30 

:o    42:    new  $3.89 

Reclaimed.  $1.89 
Ne.  0F8I2 


0.    D.    Leag    Wool  Pasts 

Pure    wool,     brand  new; 

sires  38  to  3S:  sale  price. 
$2.89. 


Work  Shirts 

Blue  ch  am  bray,  best 
grade;  double  stitched: 
large  cut;  two  pock- 
eta:  built  for  lone 
wear;  -mashing  Qftr- 
low  price  of .  . . 
Limit  only  two  to 
each  customer :  order 
now.    No.  OFaiV 


OFFICERS'  RAINCOATS 
Moleskin  fl n ish,  belted  model .   color  lan 
or  ro  ah  of  any ;  guaranteed   4ft  hour  rain- 
proof; very  dressy;  $35  $14-^7 
value.  Sale  price  * 

No.  OF 822   


LEATHER  VESTS 
lined.     No.    0F  824.. 


Leather  Coats 

Almoet  riven  away.  Very 
beet  jrrsrie  soft,  pliable  calf 
skin :  color  tan  or  dark 
brown ;  lertclfa  40  to  42  In. 
2  side  pockets ;  belted  model 
very  clawty  appearance ;  re- 
ver*Jble.  other  side  high 
grade  gabardine ;  wind  and 
rain  proof ;  for  autohtt  and 
outdoor  unbeatable.  Biggebt 
coat  bargain  In  AmoriCL 
KardJy  worth  $50  to  $75, 
Two  coats  in  ana.  Sizes  32 
Positively  only  one  oaat  to  cus 
Bach   $I9.63>.     No.  0FS05. 


P  A"Y  IIS  A  VISIT  Wh'°  Angeles  trade  at  this  money-*avinae  always-busy  store.     Our  only 

*  rt  *  T  Wa  l     L-1  Angeles  address  is  213  S.  Main  St..  nr.  Second  St.  Make  all  money  order*] 

payable  to  the  U.  S.  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS  STORE.     Write  for  our  free  eatalog. 


U.S.  Army  %  Navy  Goods  store 


213  So.  Main  St,  Los  Angeles 


REE  S 

FOR  PLANTING  IN  1924 


Thp  Fancher  Creok  NiirspiiPs  Trees  nre  ~rnwn  nnrler  the  most 
dr-siinlile  conditions.  The  greatest  of  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  both  liootstock  and  Budwood. 

A  complete  assortment  of  vigorous,  well-rooted  Deciduous  and 
Citrus  Fruit  Bearing  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Uosea  awaits  the 
early  buyer.  » 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List: 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Office  &  Sales  Yard^Cor.  Belmont  &  Thome  Ave. 
FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC 
TANKS 


WOOD-STAVE 
-PIPE— SILOS 


Made  of  clear  California  Redwood  or  Douglas  Fir. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Pacific  Products  have 
proven  their  economy  and  durability  on  hundreds  of 
farms  tbionghotit  the  West.    Send  for  illustrated  cata-- 

log  a  nd  prices. 


^  PACirK^TANK  <✓  PIPE  CO^ 

THE    STANDARD    SINCE  '60 

15  Pine  Street,  4822  Santa  Fe  Ave., 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 

 I  1 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper  Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 


OR  HARD  AND  FARM   PFCT'OX  OF  THE  RTTNDAT  EXaMTXER 


OCTOBER  14. 


CLAf»55F.ED  RATES 


50  tents,  a  line,  or  !«.  relit.-.  .»  Imp 
for  four  nr  ibikf  ronsectt' ive  issues 
(aversjtfr  1  wsedsl.  Tor  white  soars, 
rnls  or  di-ploy  type-  r.st  it*  euns- 
puied  ac.orliiu:  l»  total  »im«e  oecu- 
pied    hy   advert  i-emems. 

Adven-semenls  miivl  reach  ,  , 
days  before  .late  »f  pnhliestinn.  Ad- 
dress OKI'HAKI)  and  KAXM.  Broud- 
«a>    at   Kle'eutk.  I.o»  AiiR-eles. 


POULTRY 


To«*t  ers. 


NURSERYS  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


FRl'IT   TREES  at 

sliippeil  dire,  l  u 
express  or  freight. 
r*p»'hp».  Apricots, 
mental  shrubbery. 


lowest  consistent  pru-pft 
planter  by  pari-Pl  post. 
Apples.    Pears,  Cl.err.es. 

Plum.  Prune  and  Onm- 
Vour  reserv  ations  should 


be  made  wh:ie  moat  des.rable  varieties  are 
obtainable.  Write  for  price  list  Quoting: 
on  stock  delivered  at  your  nearest  shipping: 

point. 

ALBANY    NURSERIES.     Inr..     Albany.  Ors. 


A  I.  FA  I  .FA  SKKD  For  S«He -I'onimon.  Hairy 
Peruvian  or  Smooth  Peruvian.  New  rrop. 
Hijrh  purity  and  germination.  Write,  wire 
or  pbone  for  prices  and  samples.  B.  V. 
SANUflNETTI  I  Established  rlls.i).  Yl  MA. 
\  ItlZONA. 


PROF1TA1I1.B  Pid'I.TRT  and i  t  O- 
OPBRATIVE  Ei.E.  TltH'  H  ATI  II- 
KR1ES  Capanty.  2M/.0W"  chirks. 
lSt»-'9«  max  le-;rhnins  Amonss. 
Reds.  R.m-Im.  Minor  as.  Wyandotte*. 
Bralunas.  Andulosians.  (Ducks. 
turlts  l  Off  every  week.  Also 
chtcks  from  l*rp«  2-year  hens  for 
rapid  growth  into  broilera.  frv-rs. 
.ap..na.  Reduced  booked  ahead. 
"Never"***  such'  vigor,  rapid  growth  In 
shirks,"  1*  N.  Van-  Oaks.  Paaa.leua.  Mail  ordy- 
«  i;H'rTTYioir  v\  nr. k'  i.k.ihorn  <jt  ai  itt 

I'Hir'KS  ror  summer  and  fall  months, 
from  selected  free-l  »nBe.  hiltli  ere  producing 
breedlnu  flocks,  inspected  and  arrred.ted  ny 
the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Send  lor 
SMS  tor  and  attractive  prices.  Safe  delivery 
and  lull  .Hint  guaranteed.  Mlsl  HAH  » 
INCfBATOR     CO..    IXC.    432    Seventh  St.. 

T'ctaluma.   f*Mf.  ' 

I'lllTK  l.rMH-HtN  cM|.TKS  KM  1 .1  SI  VK  I.  Y 

We  pet  all  our  eves  from  one  flock  or  the 
best  hens  in  Southern  California.  We  hatch 
intlO  everv  week.  W.-  have  been  In  business 
he.c  IS  veara.  We  ship  by  Parcel  Post  and 
guarantee  all  chicks  alive  and  strong  on  *r- 
rival.  Term>.  p2.o"  depo- it  on  each  100  chicks 
with   the   order   balance  on    delivery.  UYirN 

II  A  Ti'HBR  T.   Harden*,  Calif  

VAU.  CHICKS  PAY.  ' 

Order  new  lor  September  and  October  de- 
livery.     White   I.eel  orns,    R     I     Red*    H.  1. 

Hecks  and  other  kinds   

BRKEOINi:    COCKERELS    FOR  SALE. 
Wh    Let-horns  ( Hanson  |    Hr    frfehorns  I  r»r- 
niohleii).   Aneonas  (Aiklnsonl.  Blk.  Mmorcas 

(pap#).    Mcdonald  poi  ltrt  rani  h  a 

HATCHERT.  Rt.  I.  Box  24t.  San  Jose.  «  al. 
fKHTlFlED  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flecks  All  liens  have  undergone  nsld  In- 
spection: mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trsnnesi  re,  or.ls  of  at  least  'Jill)  eSga  on  the 
■ides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
Count.  Ponllrv  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  tail  and  spring  deliv  Ctllity  Prices. 
Cham  i<lc.-r     Elee.  Hatchery,  tnc. .Hay  ward. Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS,  everv  week.  Barred  Rocks: 
Rhode  Island  Reels,  White  Leghorns.  C.et 
Fnll  chicks  now.  Order  now  for  1324  de- 
liver.' Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular  an..u;  our  h  uvy  l.-.yers.  The 
J  H.  STI'HBK  POI'LTKY  RANCH  Jfc 
HATCHERY.    Box    *?-<-".    Palo   Alto.  Calif. 

"WHITE    I.KiiUOKN    baby    rhlx    from  flocks 

mated  to  males  having  sues  dsin  record 
«l  210  to  2a"  egns  per  year  Full  particulars 
sii.l  Interesting  literature  on  levni.sl.  We  are 
■crredited  bv  Son. una  Counl>  Farm  Kuroau 
THE   PIONEEIL   HATCHERY.   476  Sixth  St.. 

Pidaluma.  Califs  .  *" 

'TlANSON'S   Pedigreed   S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Over  210-eK;;  flock  averane  for  6  years. 
Over  "21-e«g  flock  average  fof  3  years  Cn- 
.  ■  iled  In  production  and  stamina  Contest 
«  nners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  inter- 
esi  ibk  '  a  la  log-.  J.  A.  HAMBQN.  Corvajlla.  Ore. 
H  A  BT     i-TlT<TKS.    all    kinds,    hat  cling  each 

Mnmlav  Ducklings,  lulkrfcs.  hatching  eglts. 
F.illets.    pigeons,    rabbits       FANCIERS'  EX- 

i  M  VNC.f.  'i4ii  s.  Main  3t...  V>»__Angelee.  

•rillC   VV'tiRLD'S  v'our  newest  fowls^ — Spencer 

Turkel  s,  Russian  Orloffs.  Jersey  BlJ.'k 
<: units  and  Australian  Kiw.s  Photo  b  .ok let 
TTi-e.  Z.  T.  SPENCER.  Rt.  I.  Santa  Cruz.  t^aL 
SPECIAL   prices  on   guarntd   dav-old  pulleia. 

Fall  and  •»  inter  deliverv.  Write  for  particu- 
lars BIVUEKA  BATCTWHT.  Petal lima.J_^aML 
CLtTvFP.  t'l  TTER.S.  *n  in  to  Write  for 

<  Irrwlars  A  KNOTT  *  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
geles St..    Los  AOKeles. 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

HI M MOTH     Wild     Blooded     BreeUng  Tur- 
keva       Imoorte.l    stock.      Toms.     l."..00  and 
np      Hens    »•  nn   an  I    ill.      JERSEY  STOCK 
FARM.    1 1. ".J  I   San    Fernando   Road.    Route  3. 

Ho"   4>3.  Hu-hank.  Cal.  -  ^ 

WILD   BLOODED   B~REFDI.NO  TCRKEYS— 
Toms    ae>  ording  to  aae  and  size.  HI.  and 
f/i,  cu.li;  h.-ns.  $s      Babv    link'  JENKINS. 
Th.    Veteran,   R.  3    Box   14S,   H  irbank.  Carlf. 

business^  Opportunities 

EARN  Jllo  to  »2">.i  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  railway  traffic  inspector.  Positions  guar- 
anteed after  completion  of  3  moniha"  home 
stud v  course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
onitort  unities  Writ"  fo  flee  boajcet  U-M. 
Ktnnd.  Business  Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

pTnvjrV^NTj^^ 

PAINT- BARN  and   ROOF— Highest  quality 
51   per   gal.     iiua rartteed   r.   years  Milroy 
Works,   591    Palisade  Ave,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD    ft     MILLER— Herman   Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining  corps. 
V      S.  '  Patent     Offi-'e.       Hazard's     I'.ook  on 
Patents   free.     CENTRAL   BL.DC  ,  Sixth  and 

M :■  in.    Los   Ani'eles,  Calif.  

"pKK'T    S.    WEBSTER.    Savings    and  Loan 
Hldg..  Stockton.  Calif      Has  a  lona  estab- 
hslied.  efi'i.  lent  organization.     Send  for  free 
bulk    on  patents. 

TYPE^  "ERS 

TVPEWRITBRS — ■  All   makes.    J20   up.  Easy 
pnvments.      Free    trial.      KNpress  prepaid. 
Ciiiir'antee.l    2    yeats.      PAYNE  COMPA.NY. 
Kose.inle  Slat  on,   Kansas  City,  Kans, 

E  E  A'  and  rebuilt  implements  at  special  prices. 

.  II  and  Bt  e  them.     A  UN'  ITT  &  CO.,  114  S. 
eles. 


5VTCCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO—  6  U.S.  -hew- 
n«  11.76.  Ill  Us  Ml  B  lbs.  smoking  Al  IV 
>  I.'  !*a>  when  rccoi.ed.  Pip.*  and  nt  ape 
.    i  .i  tfPsrgdiva  l-  ai  niei  s.  B2,  Padu.:ab.  b"  r. 


LARtlEST  C1TKCS    NCKSCR1ES   IN  CALI- 
FORNIA offers    for    sole    walnut,  citrus, 
grapevines  and  palm  trees.     Order  early  for 
low  prices.  Tetlcy   Nurseries,  R.versi. 


Cal. 


PLANTS  AND  BUT.BS 

THE^rVOwlD'S  best  glads 


Ov>r  *9  vari#-lle«.  i.rown 
p*>at  l»m1  »am*»  aa  Holla  n«l. 
Fag  ot  (ht>   Pari  (to  Oct*an. 

s- ii. i    for   raratoKU«   rtn<)  pri 


IT)     ■'  "    ."  1 

Kissed   by  the 


WATSONVILLE  BULB  CO. 

WATSONVILL.E.  CALIFORNIA. 
F.   J.   CONRAD.   Proprietor.  * 


Do  You  Intend  to  Plant  Trees? 


w 


//  Is  Not  Too  Efirlv  to  Consider  Preparation  of  Lmul 
for  Cominq  Season — Practical  Suggestions 

ITH  the  trw-phintinK  seaport  not 


far  ahead,  the  follow-in,",  ob- 
servations by  the  horticultural 

department  of  the  Merrerl  County  Farm 
r.iireau  arc  of  timely  interest  and  pra'-- 
value.     Ai-knowledRment   is  made 
to  J.  T..  Quail,  extension  aeent : 

Some  of  our  for.-m  st  fruit  men  have 
slated  the  first  year  is  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  the  orchard.  LaVld 


nepara  t  inn.  however, 
as  important  a  factor, 
would    |v  sisess  double 

pacltv  thev  now  hive 


roav   l.e  e<|itnl|\- 
Mnnv  orchards 
the  earnint;  ca- 
if  the  l  md   h  id 


FRVl  l'  TP.KES.  BERRY  an  I  SM  ALL  Fill  IT 
PI-ANTS.  Now  booking  orders  for  fall  ana 
spring  delivery.  Twenty-seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  pri.  e  list.  De- 
seiiptive  .ala'oglle  sent  ell  re.pie.st.  M.  J. 
MOMZ,   Box   477.    S.bastopol.  Calif. 

FARM   LAND   FOR  SALE 


liEXKltAL 
acres;  twi 


FARM  -One  df  the  best:  1  •".» 
miles  from  town  on  State  hii;h- 
...  River  Valley,  bordering  on  Rus- 
slail  River:  all  fine  valley  land,  with  over  70 
acres  of  rich  sediments  5tf  arras  in  vineyard. 
5(1  a.  res  in  Bartlett  pears.  II'  acres  prunes.  2* 
acres  hops.  20  acres  •  orn:  all  land  under  cul- 
tivation good  modern  improvements,  electric 
lights  phone,  tractor,  tools',  abundance  of 
water  lean  irrigate  every  acre,  if  desired), 
put  'P.  engine  and  pipe  for  Irrigating.  l-and 
will  grow  prunes,  pears,  alfalfa,  hops,  vine- 
yard. This  place  wil.  double  in  value.  Here  Is 
a  real  barcain  lor  JS5.0M0;  1  H  cash.  JEW- 
ELL ,v    BEi.L.   42S    Ith   St..   Santa    Rosa.  Cal. 


OCR  B.ACK-TO-I.AND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  verv  easy  terms.  Sutter  Countv 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  ««t»r:  1 1. or. nigh  drain***; 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportatoo. 
Write  „vvner».  SI'TTEtt  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California   Fruit   Bldg  .  Sacramento.  Calif. 


W  A  LNl'T  ORCHARD  AND  PHCNKS—  411 
acres  tad.ia.ient  to  city  limits!,  all  choice 
land,  with  30  aires  In  Pratiquel  walnuts.  Is 
acres  prunes;  fair  Improvements;  an  ideal 
llp-atlo'i:  no  better  land:  fully  equipped  With 
tractor  and  tools.  Cheaper  than  any  land  in 
the  nelghlv>rhoi.  I.  JEWELL  a  BELL.  42S 
Kb  St..  Santa  Itosn.  Calif. 

POl'LTRY  and  b»rrv  larinin;  in  sunny  Call- 
fi.rn.a  in  the  famous  Charles  Week  :  inten- 
sive po  iltry  colony  will  make  you  a  romf.Tl- 
sLle  living  en  a  very  Utile  land;  near  Lofl 
Anseles  Write  for  literature.  CHARLES 
W  EEKS,    o»  ensinotit!  .  ''allfnmia. 


Ilii 


I  X  D  E  V  V.  N I  >  EN IT — 1 3  a  -a. 
esjr  hlghv.av  ami  market. 
M     LONI5.    Hardon.  Coos 


re  dan-v  r«n.!t. 
|.'..","0.  half  cash. 
County.  Oregon. 


F  *  PMS  WANTED 


CASH    BP  VERS   want    W.-stern    farms  D»- 
svrihe  and   st  tte  lowest   price.      R.    A.  Mc- 
NOWN     !S7   Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 


FARM 
Mrs 


ranted,  i'mmeiiisieiv 
.   Roberts.  220  E  Ti 


S.-n.l  part  iculars. 

v.    Ro..dll..llse  III. 


SOUTH   AMERICAN  LAND 


HI  V   OR   INTEREST   OTHERS.     Our  colony 
lands  all  tillable:  12.50  per  acre..  Wonder- 
ful  climate.    Good   markets.    No   taxes.  HI 
com  mission.      Booklet.    .".Ur;     literature  free 
Bolivia  f  olonisation  A saa..  Portland.  Oregon. 


been  properly  prepared  before  planting. 
SI'KVEY  OF  ARKA 

A  thorough  survey  first  should  he 
made.  This  does  not  n"ce«sarilv  mean 
that  an  engineer  should  he  emn'oved. 
It  means  that  the  planter  should  cot- 
sider  carefully  every  rod  of  the  prop- 
erty. * 

Systematic  bocinKS  s'-ould  he  nvd..  to' 
ascerfairi  subsoil  conditions.  T«  there  a 
wa'er  table?  Is  there  a  tisht  c'av  sub- 
soil? Are  there  any  gently  pockets  or 
gravel  strata?  And.  Ips'ly.  is  there  any 
hardpan  or  are  thet-o  hard  soil  lavers? 
Findines  should  be  charted  for  future 
reference. 

'f  the  prospective  orchar-Ust  is  not 
i'a."'!iar  with  adaptability  of  fruits  a"d 
r«M>t  shocks,  it  is  th  -it  tinte  t  ask  aid 
of  one  who  is  competent  to  ofT-r  Infor- 
ma'ion. 

Xo  har«I  at'd  fast  li».es  can  h*"  drawn- 
statin":  i  n  ttNSt  "-hat  so'ls  cer'ai-i  fruits 
will  or  wi|!  not  thrive  Preferences,  how- 
ever, do  erist  anil  these.are  refl.-cted  in 
tonnace.  otialftv,  time  <f  maturity  and 
conse'ii*e"Pt?A*  pronT. 

The  lav/of  a  small  profit  mandn  de- 
pende-'t  o-i  la'iic  tonnam  of  hlffh  qual- 
ity is  at  hand. 

In  the  survey  of  the  area  'he  irriga- 
tion me' hods  can  be  considered.  Often 
it  is  necessary  to  enlist  the  :  rvi.  es  of 
an  eoeineer. 

location  of  head  di'ches.  determina- 
tion of  sl-oVs.  Icu  th  of  run.  Ivpe  of  ir- 
rictttion  and  manv  .  Iher  f  icrs  should 
be  r'earlv  settled  before  platcin^  is 
stiirted.  The  fiuitiw  m<-thiel  is  the 
cheaiSest  and  in  many  cases  th  >  most 
satisfactory  of  the  several  systems. 

LEVELING  THE  LAND 

Mo-iev  expend.-.'  fur  levelintr  is  ur»4» 
of  the  most  nnil''a1ilp  invi-slmeots  an 
orchard  1st  can  make.  Xo  leveling-  can 
he  sntisfai'tor'lv  done  affr  trees  have 
become  estabii sl\-.l. 

In  nriler  |0  prodin  e  profitable  tonnage 
of  fruit,  an  orchard  must  be  in  such  a 
shape  that  irrigation  water  ran  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  and  at  low  cost.  It 
must  bo  iios-ilde  to  maintain  proper 
moisture  for  each  tree. 

Obviously  this  V  ork  must  be  done 
well  in  advance  of  the  winder  before 
planting. 

C I '  I  .T 1 V  A  T  K  )  N  X  KC.  rTSSA  I;Y 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  prepar- 
ing the  land  is  deep  tillage.  This  is 
especially  desirable  in  soils  which  havn 
hceti  farmed  to  grain  or  grain  hay  crops, 
since  T»*rfJ  or  shallow  cultivation  gener- 
ally have  left  their  mark  in  the  T.  tin  of 


a  few  Inches  of  compacted  soil  Just  he- 
low  the  plowing  depth. 

It  is  difficult  to  irrigate  such  la  is 
later.  The  moisture  will  not  pen.  um'o 
and  the  trees  will  he  stunted  fi  r  lack  of 
proper  root  development 

SUBSOlLIKCI  H EN  KF1CI AL 

■  SJubsoiliug  is  an  excellent  -method  of 
breaking  into  and  loosening  the  soil, 
."-'hallow  hardpan,  if  nor  too  thick,  also 
can  be  broken  to  advantage  with  sub- 
soil implements.  The  ground:  in  ip:  •  ;- 
lion  alv-avs  should  be  subsoils'!  while 
dry,  and  this  necessitates  liall  operation* 

A»subsoit  in  .1  V..I1  share.  uv  soil 
and  break  it  up  for  considerable  dis- 
tance back,  but  in  a  wet  soil  ii  will  aV-tm 
out  a  groove  in  the  ground  and  may  do 
nn-re  harm  than  good. 

The  tree  rows  should  be  marked  out 
and  the  subsoil  implement  taken  down 
the  rows,  in  fulu're  years  it  may  he  de- 
sirable lo  subsoil  between  the  trees, 
thin  working  up  the  whole  area. 

Subsoiling  seldom  can  take  the  plncaj 
of  blasting  where  it  is  indicated.  A  iy 
hard  layers  in  the  soil  to  a  ilepth  of  at 
least  live  feet  should  be  broken  up  wi'h 
p.  v\.ler.  This  not  only  is  to  open  up 
lower  soil  for  root  feeding,  hut  also  to 
remove  all  hindrai  ce  to  waier  passa  :e 
In  order  that  the  top  soil  will  remain 
sweet. 

In  manv  cases  the  soil  reached  below 
hardpan  layers  in  of  liule  value  to  roots, 
since  il  is  c.flen  lacking  in  Cer.llity.  I  lift 
if  the  impervious  layer  is  not  .lisiurbed, 
the  irrigation  moisture  of  winter  rain 
may  cause  ovei  sun  ration  of  the  aaU. 
alu  ve  and  the  roots  thus  are  limit.-. I  in 
their  activity.  Many  rod  stocks,  auch 
as  almond,  are  p  ; t  '  icula  rly  su -cepnbio 
to  injury  if  such  a  condition  exists. 


All  Cow  Paths  Lead  to  the  Dairy  Show 

By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

.Vnnnf/i'r  Prit-ific  Slop*  Dtrir]/  .<hnir. 


ContrtbW***9  Kiiitnr  OKCMA  HI)  avd  FARM 


1 


i.LOW  the  Cow  Path"  is  the 
ran  which  has  been  adopted 
the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy 
Show,  lo  he  held  in  the  Oajvlind 
Civic  Audicorium,  October  2»  to  »0- 
veanber      this  year. 

That  slogan  has  mote  than  a  super- 
ficial meaning.  »  IV- 
ili/.ation  his  fol- 
lowed the  cow 
paths  around  the 
world,  and  now 
promises  to  to  o  h 
its  greatest  devel- 
opment here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

All  cow  paths  of 
the  Pacific  Slope 
lead  to  the  Civic 
Auditorium  in  Oak- 
land, which  is  the 
home  of  the  Dairy 
rtOB  jones  Show.    This  beau- 

tiful building  on  the  shore  of  the 
world-fatuous  I.ake  Merritt.  facing  the 
Piedir.ont  Hills,  is  in  the  midst  ot  a 
population  of  a  million  people,  and 
convenient  ot  accWM  for  farmers  from 
all   parts  of  the   Pacific  Slope. 

The  show  organisation  is  now  on  a 
stable  foundation,  with  the  Paciflc 
Srlope  I)  ti  iy  Show  Association  in 
charge  The  association  has  a  direc- 
lurate  comprising  leading  dairy  people 
from   evmy    State    wast  of  the  Kooky 


BLJVJ3TINQ  SUGGESTIONS 

is  used  for 
per  cent  or 


Mount-iins.  Two  years  of  trial  have 
shown  that  th  re  is  a  very  definite 
need  for  an  annual  meeting  place  of 
the  dairy  industry.  Sentiment  for  a 
iM-rmanent.  ever-growing  show  has 
crvstallized  lo  such  an  extent  that  the 
whole  movement  has  passed  well  be- 
yond the  pioneer  stages. 

CATTLE   EXHIBIT  ADDED 

With  a  realization  of  stable  growth 
behind.  the  show  organization  has 
taken  this  year  the  next  step  forward, 
namely,  the  adding  of  a  dairy  cattle 
feature  to  the  show.  The  Dairy  Cattle 
Show  this  year  will  he  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  William  Regan  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  will 
comprise  an  exhibit  herd  representing 
each  of  the  four  leading  breeds  here  In 
the  West,  viz.,  Holsteins,  Guernseys, 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires. 

Plans  also  include  the  usual  dairy 
products  competition  features,  with 
scoring  of  butter,  ' cheese,  ice  cream, 
milk  and  cresm  by  eminent  Judges. 
Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  .|ualily  products, 
as  has  been  the  cise  in  the  past. 

There  will  be  also  a  very  elaborate 
display  of  the  most  modern  dairying 
e«iui|  men!,  of  sp.  ci.il  interest  to  dairy 
farmers  and  dairy  products  tnnnufac- 

tlll.TS. 

This   year   the  show   is  designed  to 


A  low  strength  of  powdet 
soil  blasting,  generally  20 
less.  This  gives  a  heavier  charge  and 
br-aks  back  a  considerable  distance.  A 
stronger  charge  has  a  tendency  to  shoot 
out  or  form  a  pocket. 

The  charge  should  be  pined  in  the 
center,  or  slightly  helow  the  center,  of 
the  hard  strata  lo  be  broken  to  gel  b*at 
results.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drill  through  the  layer  to  afcer- 
tain  its  thickness;  then  tamp  the  soil 
back  so  that  the  charge  is  prop  rly 
placed. 

A  churn  drill,  a  little  water  and  a  anil 
auger  to  bring  out  the  dirt  are  needed 
to  make  the  holes. 

.Many  claim  results  from  blasting  re- 
gardless of  the  presence  •  f  hard  layers. 
But.  although  gi  o  l  effects  have  been  ob- 
served .is  a  result  of  l.lastinf^^ndv  soil, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  expense  Is  justified. 

give  just  as  much  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  to  those  within  the  in- 
dustry, t  in  people  love  fine  animala 
They  will  come  to  see  the  dairy  cat- 
tle. Entertainment  features  are  plan- 
ned, also,  to  catch  their  attention  ind 
draw  them  into  the  show  building. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  theso 
entertainment  features  will  be  a  con- 
ic,r  between  school  boy  hands  from 
various  sections  of  the  State. 

COUNTY    DISPLAYS    EI  -A  BOH  ATM 

A  county  displav  department;  under 
the  supervision  of  W.  B.  Hopkins,  re- 
cently manager  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Fair,  has  lieen  placed  on  a  much  more 
elaborate  scale  lhan  ever  before.  The 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  haa 
offered  over  11000  in  prizes  for  the  dis- 
play which  most  effectively  portrays 
the  county's  opportunities  for  dairy- 
men. So  that  the  rrreatest  ben  it 
may  be  derived  from  this  issemMj  if 
county  displays.  Californians.  inc.,  which 
is  busy  advertising  California's  oppor>- 
tttnities  to  the  Easterner,  has  invited 
some  2000  dairy  farmers  in  the  East  to 
eome  to  the  show  and  see  what  Califor- 
nia has  to  offer  them. 

Various  civic  and  semi- public  organ- 
izations, as  well  as  Californiana  Inc. 
are  lending  their  enthusiastic  co-o|>>  r- 
ation  lo  the  show  movement.  Tha 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  haa 
taken  more  than  a  lively  inte.re.st.  and 
would  like  to  see  the  show  established 
In  Oakland  for  all  tune.  Th.-  women'o 
clubs  of  Alameda.  Berkeley.  Piedmont 
and  Hay  ward,  as  well  as  Oakland,  have 
organized  a  complete  program  of  en- 
tertainment for  women  who  come  to 
the   Dairy  Show. 

Many    conventions    of    organrri  t  ion* 
in   the  dairy'   Industry   will   be  held 
the  t'ivle  Auditorium  during  the  w» 
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visionetl  China,  with  its  barren  slopes, 
waste.)    valleys  and  famine. 


Claughtering  TREES. 

We  Americans  are  ruthless 
toward  our  trees.  It  seems  that  only 
th<  pressure  of  necessity  will  stop  the 
■tauighter.  European  people  are  always 
Bhci  ked  when  cominsr  here  to  learn  of 
our  attitude  toward  trees — it  is  so 
Careless  and  wasteful.  Our  California 
forests  would  be  more  valuable  a  few 
.generations  from  now  as  playgrounds 
for  the  people  than  they  are  today  for 
the  making'  of  shingles,  fjrape  stakes 
and  siding.  Vet  we'll  keep  cuttine 
them  down  until  the  stark  hillsides 
•hout  their  ugliness  at  us.  Then,  per- 
sapa,  we'll  realize  the  beauty  we  have 
lost;  we'll  sense  that  there  is  some- 
thing worth  while  in  life  besides  that 
Which  brings  in  money.  No  pile  of 
lumber _can  compensate  for  the  joy  of 
B  day  in  an  unspoiled  forest. 

E^UROPEANS  CAN'T  UNDERSTAND 

But  let's  be  practical  about  it. 
There  are  economic  reasons  why  ruth- 
less forestry  must  go.  And  there  are 
wa\s  to  cut  and  conserve  timber  at 
tin  same  time.  The  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  found  a  way  in 
National  Forests.  But  unfortunately, 
much  of  our  fine  timber  is  in  private 
bands. 

I  tried  to  apologize  and  explain  re- 
cently, when  I  had  the  pleasure  or 
lunching  with  Professor  Robert  Burrl, 
director  of  the  Government  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Berne, 
Switzerland.  "But  isn't  there  any  way 
of  controlling  forest  practice  on  pri- 
vate lands?"  he  asked  repeatedly.  I 
told  him  of  the  usual  police  regula- 
tions But  he  couldn't  seem  to  real- 
ize that  we  are  unable  to  tell  the 
private  land  owner  what  tree  he  may- 
cut  and  what  tree  be  may  not  cut, 
so  as  to  maintain  •'■■>  forest,  while 
taking  a  crop  of  timber  from  it. 

There  is  a  way  aim  wn-y  follow  it  in 
Europe.  Some  day  we'll  have  such  a 
practice:  when  there  are  enou-rh 
stark  hillsides  to  rouse  us  to  action. 
Professor  liurrl  said  he  liked  Ameri- 
cans: liked  our  "go"  and  our  "home 
town"  pride,  but  he  couldn't  reconcile 
this  with  our  careless  forestry  meth- 
ods. They  revere  trees  over  there; 
some  day  we,  too,  shall  learn  to  love 
them. 

Caving  the  valleys. 

Trees  have  a  real  value  other 
than  for  lumber.  They  protect  the 
watershed,  which  means  that  they 
hold  back  the  rain  water  and  let  it 
down  to  valley  streams  slowly.  China 
has  learned  of  this  value:  her  rich 
Valleys  suffer  famine  conditions  today 
because  the  trees  were  slaughtered. 
If  Southern  California  mountains  had 
more  trees,  there  would  be  no  flood 
ot.ntrol  problem — the  Santa  Ana  and 
.Sun  Fernando  washes  would  be  tamed. 

Ji.st  to  make  a  comparison  within 
Hie  State:  If  the  same  amount  of 
Water  as  falls  annually  in  the  water- 
shed of  the  Sacramento  River  dropped 
Onto  the  hills  and  mountains  of  South- 
on  California,  the  City  of  Ix>s  Angeles 
inirbt  be  washed  into  the  sea.  But 
the  Sacramento  Valley  remains  intact 
■ — with  a  slight  flood  now  and  then — 
because  the  mountains  of  that  water- 
shed are  heavily  timbered.  The  Sac- 
ramento River  is  a  "live"  stream  the 
Aiar  around  and  navigable  for  moYe 
than  20"  miles  above  its  mouth,  all 
because  there  are  trees  on  the  water- 
shed. Take  thof=e  trees  away  and  the 
Sacramento  River  would  become  a 
bed  of  cobblestones  in  a  season. 


UOW  THE  AUTO  HELPS. 

*  *  An  aroused  public  will  save  our 
trees.  Education  and  enlightenment 
must  precede  legislation  in  -these  de- 
inociaeies.  The  an'n  is  helping,  for  it 
gets  people  into  the  open  where  they 
sec.  Somehow  the  eye  can  be  con- 
vinced when  the  ear  merely  hears. 
Every  auto  camper  who  goes  into  the 
Humboldt  redwoods  becomes  an  ar- 
dent convert  to  the  "Save  the  Red- 
woods" movement.  One  cannot  see 
those  majestic  trees,  freshly  cut  and 
prone  by  the  roadside,  without  becom- 
ing fighting  mad.  Some  of  the  giants 
were  aged  when  Columbus  reached 
America:  yet  they  are  being  cut  today 
^and  made  into  shingles  and  grape 
stakes.  A'  sympathetic  public  is  sav- 
ing some  of  the  finest  groves.  Many 
are  being  purchased  by  individuals 
and  (jiven  to  the  State  for  posterity, 
preserved  as  memorials. 


the  north  wind  which  each  year 
brings  so   much  destruction? 

It  causes  millions  of  loss  in  shattered 
wheat  and  barley,  blasted  bean's  and 
fruit  blows  from  the  trees,  not  to 
mention  the  fire  fiend  which  this 
year  destroyed  pasture  and  timber, 
towns  and  the  heart  ■  of  Berkeley's 
residence  district. 

There  are  those  in  authority  who 
believe  that  such  windbreak  strips  in 
the  valley  would  help  check  this  men- 
ace. If  there  is  the  merest  chance  of 
it,  let  us  try  the  plan.  I'll  pass  the 
idea  on  to  someone,  who  can  work  it 
out. 


DlNCHOT  AND  THE  GULLIES. 

You  have  seen  a  hillside  cut  by 
gullies,  a  direct  result  of  tihaber 
slaughter.  Men  who  know  what  this 
means  are  struck  with  horror  by  thr 
night.  Years  ago  I  interviewed  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot.  then  Cnited  States  For- 
ester and  now  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pinchot  is  one  of  the  foremost 
American  tree  lovers,  one  of  our 
|>  oi.eer  conservationists,  whose  efforts 
to  preserve  trees  will  be  remembered 
Ion-;  after  <-onl  strikes  and  coal  are 
forgotten.  Although  the  interview 
loo  p. ace  .."i  years  ago.  I  have  never 
ifbrgorten  the  expression  on  Pinchot's 
lace  when  h"  looked  at.  a  photograph 
showing  a  iruliied  hillside.  The  ugly 
■cars  on  the  slope  that  had  once  been 
irrecn  and  fres.1!  with  timber  seemed 
to  Jar  his  sensit  ilit  ies.  I  suppose  he 
skw  vividly  what  such  desolation.  If 
continued,  would    mean.    Perhaps  be 


TEAMING  FIRE  FEEDING  WIND. 

It  is  hopeful,  too,  that  California 
I. as  undertake  n  a  definite  tree  plant- 
ing policy.  Trees  for  our  great  valley 
(the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin),  will 
shade  the  highways  and  slow  down 
the  raging  north  wind.  I've  often 
thought  what  a  marvelous  fansforma- 
tion  could  be  wrought  by  planting 
windbreaks  every  ten  miles  across  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys, 
MiKht  not   these  tree     strips  temper 


NEW  TREE  BOOK. 
"Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees 
of  California."  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  State  Forester  Pratt.  quite 
the  most  elaborate  thins  the  State  of 
California  ever  has  published.  As  a 
.printing  job.  it  is  a  work  of  art,  with 
ful!- page  plates  of  many  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  native  and  ornamental 
trees.  In  compiling  his  material 
Pratt  has  combined  the  knowledge  of 
a  scientist  with  a  rare  human  touch. 
His  descriptions  are  heightened  by 
historical,  mythical  and  poetic  illu- 
sions. He  tells  the  practical  story  of 
the  tree  with  its  history,  nature,  its 
place  in  literature  and  folk  lore  all  in 
a  paragraph.  His  book  has  charm  as 
well  as  utility.  Anyone  who  likes  to 
plant  and  care  for  trees,  or  who  is 
interested  in  them,  will  find  it  a  rare 
possession. 


Climbing  Milky  Way  from  Bottom  to  Top 

(Continued  from  Paiyc  2) 


that  testing  was  the  only  way  I  could 
improve  my  herd  intelligently. 

"After  a  year's  membership  in  the 
testing  association,  I  found  my  cows 
averaged  only  220  pounds  of  "bu* terfat. 
That  was  10  yeais  ago,  Since  then  I 
have  w<  eded  out  my  poor  producers 
and  improved  my  herd  with  purebred 
Jersey  sires  until  now  my  cows  aver- 
age 481  pounds  of  butterfat — nearly 
double  the  yield  I  was  getting  when  I 
started  testing.  Then  I  just  'got  by'; 
now  I  am  making  good  money.  My 
besl  cows  yield  over  iiOO  pounds. 

"Testing  not  only  makes  herd  im- 
provement possible,  but  enables  a 
dairyman  to  feed  each  cow  what  she 
needs  in  the  way  of  high-priced  con- 
centrates, which  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  her  production." 

COWS    LIKE  MOLASSES 

As  Pontoni  talked  he  threw  a  shovel- 
ful of  ground  barley  and  shorts  In 
front  pf  each  stanchion,  regulating  the 

quantity'  according   to   the  Individual 

needs  of  each  cow.  Afterwards  smaller 
amounts  of  molasses  meal  were  added 
to  each  pile.  ^ 

"Just  what  do  you  suppose  'cereal 
waste,  20  per  cent,'  means?"  he  asked. 


referring  to  the  label  on  the  meal  sa>k 
"Why  don't  they  tell  us  exactly  what 
goes  into  these,  prepared  feeds?" 

Cocoanut  meal  is  very  popular  with 
most  Humboldt  dairymen,  but  Pontoni 
discarded  it  in  favor  of  molasses,  be- 
cause the  latter  gives  better "  results, 
he  says. 

A  pretty  little,  house,  two  large  barns 
— one  of  which  contains  1  2d  tons  of  hay 
— and  other  buildings  cost  $7000.  A 
manure  spreader  has  been  used  nine 
years   without  any  repairs  whatever. 

Pontoni  is  a  good  co-operator,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  Farm  Bureau 
work  and  other  progressive  agricul- 
tvra-1  enterprises.  His  two  sons  be- 
long to  a  calf  club  and  their  father 
is  delighted  with  the  interest  they  are 
taking  in  the  work.  Two  younger  boys 
— both  live  wires — are  "coming  on." 

Unlike  many  "real  dirt  farmers." 
this  enterprising  Swiss  dairyman  is 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  "book  farmers' 
from  Berkeley  and  white-colla  i  ed 
scientists  sent  out  by  the  L\  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  from  them  he 
has  learned  many  valuable  lessons  in 
his  chosen  profession.  His  heid  and 
his  farm  are  getting  belter  every  year, 
a  program  of  improvement  which  is 
expected    to    continue  indefinitely. 


Sulphur  for  Alfalfa 

THAT  top  dressing  with  sulphur  is  an 
effective  means  of  increasing  alfalfa 
yields  on  light  soils,  such  as.  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  the  Delhi  district,  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  experimenters  in 
Hi  rc<  d  County. 

A  scarp  decline  in  production,  how- 
ever, was  noted  the  second  year  after 
top-dressing  one  field  which  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  application  of  110 
pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre.  Th-'  stand 
was  thick,  but  the  plants  grew  slowly 
and  the  leaves  took  on  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Since  no  disease  was  present,  the 
conclusion  was  that  the  heavy  yields 
of  the  previous  year  had  so  depleted  the 
soil  that  plant  food  was  lacking.  It 
is  believed  much  better  results  will  be 
obtained  by  top-dressing  also  with  r~a- 
nure.  The  addition  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate was  beneficial  in  one  case. 

The  theory  now  is  that  in  addition  to 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air,  alfalfa 
takes  a  certain  amount  from  the  soil 
through  the  root  hairs,  just  as  is  the 


case  with  non-leguminous  plants.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  beneficial 
results  may  be  Obtained  from  a  single- 
application  of  sulphur,  depends  largely 
upon  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  observers. 

Grape  Mildew  Problem 

GROWERS  who  shipped  mildewed 
grapes  as  "sub-standard  "  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  are  said  to  have 
been  almost  uniformly  disappointed  in 
the.  returns,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
grapes  which  are  even  slightly  affected 
by  this  fundus  do  not  carry  well. 

Some  fruit  of  this  kind,  of  varieties 
in  demand  lor  juice  purposes,  fared  very 
well,  but  on  the  whole  heavy  losses  w  ere 
suffered  because  of  the  heavy  infesta- 
tion of  mildew  this  year.  Some  Nine- 
yards  sulphured  five  to  seven  times 
were  seriously  affected. 

The  condition  was  practically  State- 
wide and  more  severe  than  ever  before 
experienced,  according  to  horticultural 
officials.  This  winter  many  producers 
will  use  a  dormant  spray  and  then  sul- 


phur very  early  next  yeir  to  head  off 
the  spores. 

ORCHARDISTS    USE  SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE 

A  carload  of  superphosphate  will  be 
use<]  tli-s  year  by  Paradise  (Bulte 
County)  orch.irdists  to  fertilize  cover 
crops.  Cover  crops  were  planted  and 
fertilizer  applied  during  September  in 
mo  t  Instances.  On  h.irdist.s  who  wero 
unal  le  to  secure  hairy  vetch  seed  were 
advised  to  plant  melllutus  indica. 


CREAMERY    HAS    NEW  PLANT 

The  Petaluma  Co-Operative  Cream- 
ery has  a  force  of  men  at  work  in- 
stalling a  milk  drying  plant  of  the 
Peebles  type,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State.  The  plant  is  be- 
ing inst  llf-H  by  the  inventor.  A  cold 
storage  plant  recently  was  completed 
at  the  creamery. — K.  R. 

Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Size*!  6,7.8,  10, 
12  and  15  inches 


Before  you  dig  a  new  well,  try 
your  old  one  with  a  Bean  Elec- 
tric Turbir.e.  Small  wells  do  big 
work  with  this  hiphly  efficient 
pump.  No  bearings  in  the  dis- 
charge column,  hence  no  lubri- 
cation troubles  and  no  oil  in  the 
water  to  spoil  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Furnished  complete  with 
starter  (both  motor  and  starter 
are  permanently  grounded.) 
Low  first  cost  and  low  cost  of 
upkeep. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BtAN-Sl'ilAY  PUMP  CO. 

II    W.  Julian  Street,  Sab  Jose,  Oil. 
Pica-""  send  n»e  your  new  pump  catalog  with  infoe 
injnun  on  the  I' ■     Electric  Turbine. 

Name  . 
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Traps  at  Factory  Prices  S 
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_  s*cph«n»TsllaTraps.  Animal  Bails  and  all  Trap-  ^ 
,;  Hock  Bottom  Priees.  Western  fW 
as  1  spprMnnve  Many  Doilnia  am]  3  to  1*  Days'  J 
Jl  Tim*  l-v  ordering  from  Stephens  of  Deliver. 

5  GetStejsheraS  Fur  Boo H  V 

%  Big  Illustrated  Trap  and  Supplj  Catalog,  Trap-  ^ 

—J  p„r!C  Guide,  with  .        ranpfi  ^ay 

m  m  si.i's  n.L-v  Fnc  MvafTSfvQa^vmKaVcMVt? 

3  T*'i<e  List,  whip-  w^jHaq»Cy5j»i  .".CSXgw. 


n  .i  Tar*  —  A1X 
FltEK.  WmoToJar 

%  E.  A.  Stephens  St  Co. 

S«2S  Stephens  Pld" 
Dcnver,  Color  .nio 


Conditions  the  Cow  —  Increases  the  Milk  Flow 


Hairy  ('«*«  fft  off  their  feed — lose  their  appetite — Just 
Hbc  ton  do.  Pure  Hawaiian  1'eed  Molasses  bring*  It  bark. 
lh.es  the  trick  so  Well  that  the  milk  flow  is  increased  at 
ehce  and  the  rows'  health  tremendously  improved.  This  is 
because  Molasses  tends  to  keep  the  digestive  tract  well 


ordered.  Ilealftiv  eowa  give  more  milk.  Palrymen  every- 
where are  findinv'  that  out— and  keeping  their  <-owf  healthy 
with  Molasses  feed.  Try  It  yourself,  order  some  Molusaea 
today  Remember.  It's  cheaper  than  hay  —  and  far  more 
beneficial.    Whet  ot  hers  aire  doing  you  certainly  tan  do,  too! 


TON  T:s — F.  O.   B.   fKOCKKTT  OR   l.OS   AN'GELRS     KARBOK,    CAL.LF<  IHN I A       Write    for    Delivered  Price*. 

TANK  CARS  $14.00        CARLOAOS  IN   BARRELS  -   -   -  $22.00        L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS  -  -  -  $25.00 

Honklei   A4  describes  bow  other?  a  Be  faeaUng   Hatatesea  Willi  (rest  success.     Write  for  it.     Its  KBBK. 


613  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

13-tlt 
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San  Francisco 
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Housewives  Urged  to  Use  Dates 

Fresh  California  Product  Now  Available — Pre- 
serving Secret  and  Recipes  of  Local  Growers 


"IT  »  yiTH  the  ripening  of  the  dales 
\/\/  in  the  Coachella  and  Imperial 
W  1(  Vajleys,  housewives  and  some 
of  the  packers  are  giving  their  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  marketing 
Ihis  delicious  California  fruit  during 
the  winter  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Particularly  does  this  apply  to  the 
earlier  varieties  of  dates,  which  are 
delicious,  yet  soft  and  difficult  to  keep 
and  ship.  The  palatabitity  of  these 
Softer  dales  Insures  their  populariiv 
if  ihe  problem  of  keeping  them  through 
tlx  winter  months  can  be  solved.  The 
dry  dates,  of  course,  will  "take  care  of 
taeniae1  ves." 

All  housewives  who  would  like  to 
FC-  dates  at  low  -r  prices  for  table  use 
and  put  up  the  fruit  themselves  will 
bi-  Interested  in  a  sterilizing  process 
nurd  in  the  valley  resembling  the  so- 
railed  "cold  pack"  method,  which  is 
app  ied  to  juicy  fruits. 

Glass  .jars  are  packed  with  fresh 
dates,  care  be  ng  taken  to  have  the 
inside  of  the  jar  and  its  contents 
thoroughly  dry.  and  are  subjected  to 
heat  in  a  regulation  steam  canner  or 
pressure  cooker  for  about  20  minuses. 
Sea  ed  tightly,  dates  so  prepared  should 
k<ep  Indefinitely,  and  when  opened 
slv  uld  be  as  delicious  as  when  taken 
f.esh  from  the  tree. 

MA N V  DAT I-;  RECIPES 

Desert  housewives  have  developed, 
n'so.  many  rec'pes  for  preparing 
<1  t»s.  Among  confections  few  prep- 
i'  .'ions  are  more  popular  than  dates 
sniffed  with  nuts,  fondant,  marshmal- 
unsalted  butter  (after  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Orientals),  or  bits  of  Amer- 
ican cheese. 

Date  bread  and  dates  in  fruit  Baited, 
to   begin    with   the   practical,   may  be 


All  you  can  use  at  the  turn  of  a  rauret 
—210   gallium   per  Inmr. 

VIKING 
Electric  Pressure 
Water  System 

A  durable,  economical,  automatic 
system.  Direct  connected  water 
with  rust-proof,  positive-acting, 
bronze   rotary  pump. 

No  gears,  no  belts,  no  leathers  or 
valves.     Smooth,  steady,  silent. 

Operates  at  trifling  cost.  Install 
anywhere  in  small  space.  Suitable 
wherever  suction  lift  is  not  more 
than  22  feet. 


Prices  and   Descriptive  folder 
Mailed  I' !><>•)  Ki(/uest 

De  Laval  Pacific  Co. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


RAISE  SQUABS  Big  Pi  of  its 


Jlighest  prices  in  2.0  yea  w,  Big  derna  nd.  M 
Big  money  misino-  them, Ha/red  in  onema 
TPe  ship  famous  breeding  stock.  trylsuppC 
'Little  space  needed  to  raise  thjern.. 
Send  2S<  Tar  book.  an.  - 

ttm  TO  MAKC  516  MOHtY  RAISING  SQUABS^ 

HOLLYWOOD  SQUAB  FARMS 

•OX  MOCCV  WOOO  CALir 


30DAYi 


IRUI 

»>«  al  •  STF.RI.IW;  „„„  „  10  J.„  iri.L  If  ,.iu.».  .^r  

SI  97.     I!   ii  .1,  i  'I:  n<      I   I.    .1          V,i,tllH(  V. 

VTLRI  INC  COMPANY  s.  lie  «/  »»l  TW'W  "' 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Liwnmowri 

A  Practical.  Prorpn  Power  Oaltirator  fo 

 rt,  SubiirhaDilea,  1'ruckvra, 

Inrlits,  Nur»'-r  v  in  ii.  Fruit  .  -  "  ■  r.. 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
~v<   Unl.Av.S.K  .Mianeapoiu  Miaa. 


followed  by  dates  in  fruit  cocktairwith 
other  fruits  that  blend  with  their 
flavor.  In  sandwiches  of  nut  or' 
whole  wheat  bread  dates  are  delicious. 
They  may  be  used  on  cereal  that  is 
eaten  with  milk  or  cream:  mixed  raw 
in  boiled  rice  to  .he  eaten  with  hard 
sauce;  or  combined  with  sweet 
pickles.  An  excellent  vinegar  also  is 
made  from  cull  dates. 

Dates  alone,  especially  the  soft  va- 
rieties, that  almost  drip  juice  when 
first  picked,  Beaded  and  served  in 
halves  with  cream,  are  as  delectable 
for  a  dessert  or  breakfast  dainty  as 
our  ideal  American  dish,  peaches  and 
cream.  , 

Desert  housewives  have  developed 
ways  of  using  dates  in  mince  pie.  ice 
cream  cake  and  fillings,  in  numerous 
puddings,  Americanized  Arab  dishes, 
and  in  many  confections. 

HIGH  SIGAR  CONTENT 

Aside  from  the  pajatability  of  the 
several  varieties  of  California  dates, 
their  food  value  is  unquestioned.  Called 
"nature's  candy,"  dates  are  the  sweet- 
est fruit  that  grows,  rich  in  sugar. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  University 
of  Arizona  which  gives  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  samples  of  a  number  of  vari- 
eties   of    dates,    shows    the  following 
percentage,     for     example.     of  some 
varieties  that  thrive  in  Coachella  Val- 
ley, and  one,  the  Havany,  well  adapt- 
ed to  climatic  conditions  of  Arizona: 
Pet.  Pet. 
Cane  Invert 
Variety  Sugar  Sugar 

Deglet  Noor,  Tempi?   41.51  16.51 

Deglet  Noor.  Tempe   38.84  19.18 

Deglet  Noor,  California  ..40.55  20.93 

Havany.  fresh,  ripe   11.61  27.82 

Saidy.   fresh,  ripe    2.67  49.38 

I  Rhars.  fresh.,  ripe    1.96        54. 33 

1  Khars,   cured    .  -  47  61.03 

Authorities  on  food  values  show  that 
three  or  four  dates  make  a  100-calorie 
portion,    consisting    of    two    parts^  of 

|  protein,  seven  of  fat  and  ninety-one  of 
carbohydrates.     One     cup     of     stone. I 

|  dates,  or  6  l-.r>  utile  es,   is  given    is  60S 
calories.    Seemingly  dates  would  be  an 

I  iiieal  food  to  meet  the  sugar  needs  of 

1  el.ildr<  n. 

HOW  TO  GET  FRUIT 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  readers  who 
wish  to  secure  a  supply  of  fresh  dates 
and  Alio  desire  more  information  con- 
cerning date  culture  and  date  recipes, 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  secre- 
taries  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 

at  Indlo  and  Coachella.    To  increase 

local  consumption  of  this  wonderful 
California  product  will  do  m  u  c  h 
towards  encouraging  the  growers  who 
have  given  so  much  of  their  time  and 
money  and  braved  so  many  dangers 
and  discomforts  in  order  to  establish 
the  Industry  in  the  desert  vallevs  of 
the   Southwest —MARY   E.  WALTER. 


Holsteins  Extolled 

AN"  attractive  two-color  poster  re- 
cently issued  by  the  California 
Holstein  Association  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  King  Korndyke  Pon- 
tiac  20th  188174.  owned  by  Sargent 
Bros.,  of  Tulare  and  Adirondae 
Wietske  Dairy  Maid  204072,  of  the 
Hridgeford  herd,  Patterson.  Cal. 

The  former  is  called  "the  leading 
bull  of  the  year  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada";  the  latter  is  described  as 
"the  only  cow  in  the  world  with  three 
records  above  1000  pounds  butterfat 
in  365  dfivs." 

The  following  additional  facts  con- 
cerning California  Holsteins  are  cited: 
•  "Over  15  per  cent  of  the  cows  to 
make  over  1000  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
one  year  have  been  developed  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

•'Approx'matel--  40  nPr  cent  of  the 
•  ows  to  make  Over  30,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year  have  been  developed 
in  California. 

"Over  10  per  cent  of  the  cows  to 
make  ove--  800  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
■no  year  have  been  developed  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Over  7  per  cent  of  the  cows  to 
make  over  24  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
7  days  have  been  developed  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Eleven  head  of  California  Holsteins 
sold  for  a  total  of  $124,950.  an  aver- 
se of  $11,359  per  head  in  the  St. 
Paid  National  Sale,  winning  the  $500 
nvize  for  high  State  average. 

"Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
dollars  per  head  is  the  average  price 
at  which  registered  Ho'steins  have 
sold  in  California  for  the  past  7  years, 
it  public  auction.  6216  head  of  all  ages 
bavin--  so'. I   for-  a  total  of  $£,096,838, 

"Registered  Holstein  cows  have 
made  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
records  above  800  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  o/ne  year  that  have  been  made  by 
.•ows  of  all  the  dairy  breeds  in  Calt- 
I  fornia." 


Protecting  Ten  Square  Miles  of  Milk 


(Continued  From  Paste  3) 


pany  gave  up  this  method  of  securing 
carefully  handled  milk  several  years  ago 
and  that  the  farmers  still  are  retaining 
their  own  system  of  controlling  the  bac- 
teria count.  He  reports  that  several 
other  similar  cases  have  come  to  his 
personal  attention. 

However  well  the*  farmers  of  the 
country  may  be  striving  to  provide 
clean  milk,  their  efforts  were  largely 
instigated  and  are  still  being  kept  alive 
by  the  regulations  established  by  the 
health  authorities  or  technical  men  em- 
ployed by  their  customers — whether 
those  customers  are  manufacturing' 
plants,  milk  distributors  or  individual 
consumers.  Milk  inspection  has  proved 
itself  so  practical  and  so  useful  that  it 
has  won  the  respect  of  both  producers 
and  consumers.  The  dairy  farmers  who 
once  protested  against  inspection  have 
learned  from  experience  that  inspection 
makes  consumers  much  more  ready  to 
drink  milk  and  hence  better  customers. 

It  is  the  boast  of  American  health 
and  dairy  inspection  officials  that  the 
milk  supplv  of  this  countrv  is  cleaner 
and  better  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  ^and  that  it  is  getting 
le  tter  ail  the  time.  Furthermore,  they 
maintain  that  there  Is  very  little  adul- 
teration of  milk  In  this  country  nowa- 
days. The  milk  inspectors  of  a  medium 
sized  city  recently  reported  to  the  dairy 
division.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  their  work  in  elimi- 
nating the  watering  of  milk  was  saving 
the  citizens  who  employ  them  $58,000  a 
year  in  f'  od  v  alues.  This  sort  of  work, 
of  course,  reacts  to  the  benefit  of  the 
conscientious  dairymen,  who  wi  uld  be 
injured  by  the  unlawful  practices  of 
less  scrupulous  producers. 

The  dairy  industry'  is  more  completely 
In  the  limelight  today  than  It  has  ever 
been  before  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  limelight  will  grow  strdnger  con- 
stantly. This  is  due  to  the  universal 
recognition  among  doctors,  teachers,  so- 
cial workers  and  parents  that  milk  is 
vital  to  the  normal  growth  and  mental 
development  of  children  and  an  ex- 
tremely useful  addition  to  the  diet  of 
adults. 

EVIDENCE  OF  MALNUTRITION 

At  the  time  of  the  World  War.  when 
millions  nf  our  young  men  were  under- 
going physical  examination  It  was  fnua  d 
that  an  astounding  number  of  them 
wa  re  suffering  from  defects  due  to  the 
wrong  feeding  methods  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  childhood.  It  was 
about  the  same  time  that  students  of 
nutrition  began  to  work  out  the  modern 
science  of  human  feeding.  The  mass 
feeding  expe.iments  carried  on  in  the 
famine  districts  brought  many  revela- 
tions. ( 

The  studies  of  McCollum,  Mendel. 
Sherman.  Bloch.  .  Emerson  and  other 
American  and  foreign  scientists  brought 
to  public  attention  the  vital  importance 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  the  hu- 
man diet  and  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  overcome  many  physical  difficulties 
typical  of  childhood — such  as  soft  bones 
and  teeth,  malnutrition,  lack  of  physical 
development,  mental  dullness  and  poor 
eyesight. — through  the  use  of  milk  and 
dairy  products. 

LOS  ANGELES'  EXPERIENCE 

The  California  Dairy  Council  proved 
to  the  taxpayers  of  lx>s  Angeles  that 
their  school  children  who  used  milk 
regularly,  taken  grade  by  grade  between 
their  fourth  and  fifteenth  years,  aver- 
aged a  quarter  of  a  year  younger  than 
the  non-milk-using  children. 

It  also  proved  that,  at  graduation,  four 
non-milk  users  were  over  age  to  one 
milk  user.  At  the  end  of  their  investi- 
gation, the  statistics  indicated  that  the 
22.700  non-milk-using  children  in  the 
city's  public  schools  were  losing  1218 
school  years  per  annum  through  back- 
wardness, a  condition  which  milk,  used 
in  sufficient  quantity,  might  totally 
overcome. 

As  it  costs  Los  Angeles  $75  to  keep  a 
child  In  school  for  one  year,  the  in- 
vestigators calculated  that  the  in- 
creased use  of  milk  among  the  non- 
milk  users  might  save  taxpayers  $91,- 
350  a  year.  Los  Angeles  and  numbers 
of  other  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
now  are  encouraging  their  school  chil- 
dren to  drink  milk  by  permitting  dealers 
to  serve  them  at  recess  time.  Some 
schools  have  special  lunch  rooms.  The 
milk  is  served  in  half-pint  bottles,  with 
stoppers  so  made  as  to  permit  the  in- 
sertion of  straws. 

REASONS  FOR  HIGH  STANDARD 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for  the  high 
Standard  of  America's  milk  supplv, 
Ernest  Kelly,  the  expert  In  charge  of 
milk  investigations.  dairy  division. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  recently: 

"The  healthful  state  of  our  milk  sup- 
ply is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  proper  pasteurization. 
A  second  factor  is  the  intelligent  grass 
by  dairy  farmers  of  the  principles  of 


sanitation.  Our  transportation  facil- 
ities, such  as  refrigerating  cars  and 
tank  trucks,  are  responsible  for  getting 
our  milk  from  the  country  to  the  city 
in  excellent  shape. 

"Bottling,  which  is  carried  on  with-  m 
out  the  trtuch  of  hands  and  which  places  f 
the  milk  in  sterile  containers  for  dis- 
tribution, is  a  most  important  element 
in  the  system  of  providing  good  milk 
to  consumers.  Bottling  now  Is  in 
vogue  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Another  reason  for  good  milk  is  that 
distributors  have  developed  means  of 
keeping  milk  properly  cooled  during 
the  process  of  distribution. 

"Returning  to  the  farmers,  accredited 
herds,  which  have  the  approval  of  the 
Government  inspectors  as  free  from 
disease,  are  a  source  of  good  fnilk.  The 
Government  is  carrying  on  tests  In  all 
parls  of  the  country  to  discover  cows 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  thou- 
sands of  these  animals  have  been  re- 
moved as  sources  of  danger  to  our  milk 
drinkers. 

"This  country  originated  certified 
milk.  By  certified  milk  is  meant  milk 
produced  under  extraordinary  medical 
supervision.  On  many  dairy  farms  and 
in  many  dairy  plants  the  employees  are 
now  examined  physically  at  frequent 
intervals  to  see  that  they  are  free  from 
infectious  diseases.  Added  to  this,  a 
large  number  of  important  milk  dis- 
tributing organizations  constantly  em- 
ploy highly  expert  technical  men  to 
oversee  the  purchase  of  milk  and  cream 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining 
their  products  in  the  first  grade."  Is  it 
any  wonder  America  leads  the  world  in 
dairying  ? 


L.  A.  County  Fair 

ALL  is  in  readiness  for  the  opening 
of   the   Los   Angeles   County  Fair 
at  Pomona  next  Tuesday. 

The  livestock  show  will  feature  pure 
bred  beef  cattle  and  draft  horses,  two 
classes  of  stock  seldom  seen  In  large 
numbers  in  Southern  California.  Many 
of  the  State  Fair  champions  will  com- 
pete with  Southern  California  animals 
whi<  h  remained  at  home,  and  since 
this  is  the  last  fair  of  the  season,  the 
decis  ons  of  the  judges  will  carry  much 
weight. 

The  milk  goat  show,  with  more  than 
500  entries,  pi  um.ee.-.  to  eclipse  all 
previous  events  of  this  kind,  while  the 
poultry  show  will  have  50  per  cent 
greater  space  than  last  year's  record 
breaker.    Entries  from  the  Northwest, 


Prominent  Exhibitor 


the  South,  the  Middle  West  and  even 
the  Atlantic  Coast  will  compete  with 
local  birds.  William  C.  Tallant.  Ed- 
mond,  Okla.,  will  be  the  principal  Judge 

in  this  division. 

The  construction  of  a  Women's  and 
Art  Building  will  permit  the  removal 
of  these  departments  from  the  big 
tent.  The  latter,  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  erected  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
will  house  automobile  and  Industrial 
exhibits,  as  well  as  the  agio  ulturol 
and  horticultural  entries. 


Economical  Dairy  Production 

A RECENT  survey  on  the  •  •>■<!  of 
butterfat  and  milk  production 
made  by  a  commission  Huthori'cd  ''V 
the  Legislature  two  years  ago,  headed 
by  Prof.  II  L.  Adams,  show  e.l  that  the 
Sonoma- Marin  district  produced  fit 
cheaper  by  a  small  margin  than  any 
other  section  in  California  which  had 
been  studied.  This  Is  said  to  he  d 
to  the  favorable  pasture  conditio  — 
existing  In  the  coast  areas,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  land  used  fur 
this  purpose.  —  K.  R. 


PlCTOMALLY  SPEAKING 
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The  fine  building 
shown  above  is  the 
Sacramento  home 
x>f  the  California 
Almond  Growers' 
E  xchang  e,  the 
great  co-operative 
marketing  agency 
which  maintains 
executive  offices 
in  San  Francisco. 


kinn 


Lake  Hemet  Dam,  source  of  irriga- 
tion water  for  the  Ifemet  Valley,  in 
Southern  California.  The  engit 
neers  are  always  upsetting  nature. 


Tokay  grapes  ap- 
proach perfection 
in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  at- 
tractive scene 
above  was  photo- 
graphed near  Fair- 
oaks.  Note  the 
olive  grove  in  the 
distance. 


A  visit  to  this  delightful  Arizona 
ranch  home  should  dispel  any  illus- 
ions on  the  part  of  the  uninformed, 
that  the  principal  products  of  the 
Southwest  are  cacti  and  snakes! 


m 


And  Arizona  is  responsible,  too,  for 
thes*e  fine  dates.  Coachella  Valley 
(California)  growers  please  note. 
You're  not  the  only  ones  who  grow 
bunches  of  money! 


He  Now  Earns  $4000  a  Year 

National  Automotive  Training  Enables  Paul  Briggs 
to  Earn  Three  Times  His  Former  Salary* 


HOW  would  you  like  to  experience 
the  same  thrill  of  satisfaction 
that  Paul  Briggs  enjoys?  To  know 
that  now  you  had  the  knowledge, 
the  power,  the  training  that  would 
always  enable  you  to  hold  a  big  po- 
sition and  demand  a  big  salary.  To 
realize  that  you,  too,  might  enjoy 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;  yes,  and 
save  money,  too,  to  build  a  home 
and  a  business  of  your  own. 

You  Have  This  Opportunity 
Today — If  You  Grasp  It 

Clip  the  coupon,  as  Paul  Briggs  did, 
and  mail  it  now  for  "The  Gateway 
of  Golden  Opportunity."  This  cat- 
alog, which  will  be  mailed  free  to 
you,  tells  you  in  detail  about  Na- 
tional Automotive  School,  and  why 
National  is  better  equipped  than 
any  other  school  in  America  to  qual- 
ify you  as  an  automotive  expert. 

National  Training  Has  Brought 
Success  to  Hundreds  of  Men 


Read  This  Letter 

From  Paul  Briggs! 

It  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  that 
"it  can  be  done"; 

Robimon-Smith  Co. 
Authorised  Ford  Dealer* 
Portland,  Ore. 

September  19.  1922. 

Dear  Mr.  Roseukranz: 

At  the  beginning  of  my  third  year  with  this 
company,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  big  part 
the  school  has  played  in  helping  me  to  a  suc- 
cess in  automobile  work. 

I  am  now  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  will 
make  $4000.00  this  year,  which  is  more  than 
I  would  have  made  in  three  years  at  my 
former  work  as  an  accountant. 

I  consider  your  training  was  worth  five 
years'  ordinary  shop  experience  to  me  in 
quick  advancement. 

Please  give  my  best  regards  to  all  the  in- 
structors. Yours  very  truly, 

PAUL  BRIGGS. 

P.  S.:  My  home  address  is  1285  Atlantic  St., 
Portland. 


It's  the  training  that  counts.  With- 
out National  training  Paul  Briggs 
would  never  have  been  able  to  hold 
the  position  he  now  has.  And  he  is 
not  the  exception.  There  are  thou- 


sands of  other  men,  who,  through 
National  Training,  have-  increased 
their  earning  ability  and  started 
themselves  on  the  road,  to  fortune 
and  success.  And  YOU,  too,  can  do 
the  same,  regardless  of  experience  or 
education. 


pair  and  construction  work  on  all 
types  of  motors;  ignition;  starting 
and  lighting  systems;  lathe  work  and 
vulcanizing.  You  learn  by  actual 
practice  in  National  Automotive's 
big,  practical  training  shops. 

Earn  Your  Room  and 
Board  While  You  Learn 

National  Automotive  will  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  give  you  a  start 
toward  success.  Jobs  guaranteed  to 
earn  your  room  and  board  while 
learning.  Think  of  it!  You  can  be- 
come a  big-pay  auto  expert  at  prac- 
tically no  expense  except  small  tui- 
tion cost.  No  extras;  no  books  to 
buy — all  tools  furnished  free.  And 
just  as  soon  as  you  qualify,  there'll 
be  a  big-pay  job  ready  for  you  to 
fill — for  National  trained  men  are 
always  in  big  demand. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  of 
"The  Gateway  of  Golden 
Opportunity" 


This  big,  84-page,  illustrated  catalog 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  you.  It  tells 
you  of  the  efficient  course  of  training 
at  National ;  tells  how  any  man  from 
Now  National  Is  Equipped  to  Give  18  to  60  years  of  age  can  soon  be- 
You  Better  Training  Than  Ever  come  an  automotive  expert  through 

National  practical  shop  training.  It 

   A  new  National  Automotive  Building      contains  stories  from  real  life  telling 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $300,000,      how  other  men  have  gained  success, 

Free  Illustrated  Catalog  with  equipment  costing  over  $200,-      money  and  independence  with  train- 

,  000,  offers  you  many  special  advan-      ing.   You  can  do  as  much  —  and 

National  Automohve  School,  tageg  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  Ex-      more.  Send  now  for  "The  Gateway 

Dept.  302,  4004  S.  Figueroa  St.  perienced   automotive  experts  are      of  Golden  Opportunity,"  and  open 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  here  to  giye  you  mogt  thorough  in-      the  door  to  a  brighter  future.  Mail 

KT^S-SiW  struction.  Individual  training  in  re-      the  coupon  today. 

gives  complete  information  about  National  Auto-  .  A  — 

~    National  Automotive 

City    St«*«   Dept.  302,  4004  South  Figueroa  Street 


Pulling  Down  Profits  With  Santa  Clara  Pears 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 

Attittant  Editor  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
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HEN  "Peter  Piper  picked  a 
peck  of  prickly  pears"  he  fur- 
nished a  tongue  twister  that 
has  tickled  thousands,  but 
when  V.  T.  McCurdy,  Santa 
Clara  orchardist,  raised  many 
carloads  of  prize  pears  and 
sold  them  at  fancy  prices  he 
showed  how  to  make  $500 
land  worth  $2000,  which  affords  the 
hard-working  farmer  much  more  gen- 
uine pleasure  than  any  alliterative  com- 
bination of  words. 

McCurdy  did  not  start  out  to  achieve 
anything  unusual  in  the  line  of  fruit 
farming.  In  fact,  when  he  bought  his 
present  place  11  years  ago  he  intended 
to  derive  his  chief  revenue  from  chick- 
ens. Accordingly,  he  put  2000  hens  to 
work,  expecting  them  to  shell  out  eggs 
as  they  do  at  Petaluma,  from  whence 
he  had  come.  Soon  he  became  con- 
vinced that  Santa  Clara,  soil  wasn't 
suited  to  growing  big  egg  crops,  being 
of  the  consistency  of  black  wax  when 
wet,  the  result  being  that  the  biddies 


These  Fruit  Growers  Have  a  "Cinch" 

NEITHER  Jack  Frost  nor  blight  bacilli,  the  two  arch 
enemies  of  the  pear,  bother  San  Jose  producers  of 
this  fine  fruit.  Without  these  foes  to  fight,  or- 
chardists  probably  have  as  near  a  "sure  thing"  as  there 
is  in  the  farming  game.  Nevertheless,  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  that  must  be  met  before  pear  growers 
can  pull  down  big  profits,  even  in  this  favored  land,  as 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  article.    — The  Editor. 


soiling  was  unnecessary  to  break  up 
the  plow  sole,  because  the  soil  contains 
sufficient  gravel  to  enable  the  water 
to  percolate  into  the  subsoil. 

The  underground  pipes  were  laid  400 
to  600  feet  apart,  the  former  length  of 
stream  being  found  the  most  desirable. 
Very  small  streams  are  used,  in  order 
to  give  the  water  plenty  of  time  to 
soak  down  deep  into  the  soil. 

"We  Irrigate  only  twice  a  year."  states 
McCurdy.  "Once  in  May  and  again  In 
July.    After  each  watering  we 


production  and  the  fruit  In  some  places 
is  beginning  to  drop  badly  before  ripe. 
I  believe  the  trouble  is  lack  of  fertiliser. 
I'm  going  to  give  them  another  big  ma- 
nure feed,  regardless  of  cost." 

SPRAYS  EARLY  AND  OFTEN 

The  trees  having  been  properly  fed 
and  watered,  keeping  them  healthy  next 
was  given  attention.  "Let  us  spray!" 
devoutly  exclaimed  McCurdy,  covering 
the  trees  with  various  chemicals  so 
early  and  often  that  once  more  his  con- 
servative neighbors  were  appalled  at 
the  seeming  extravagance. 
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V.  T.  McCurdy  and  some  of  his  heavily 
laden  45-year-old  Winter  Nelis  pear  trees 


got  all  balled  up  when  they  went  out 
doors.  ) 

Attention  next  was  directed  to  the 
fruit  trees  which  covered  most  of  the 
place.  There  were  a  great  many  young 
trees,  too  young  to  bear,  and  some  old 
ones,  which  had  never  been  particu- 
larly profitable. 

"AH  conditions  seemed  to  be  favor- 
able for  growing  big  crops  of  fine  fruit," 
relates  McCurdy,  "therefore  I  started  an 
investigation  to  see  what  was  lacking. 
The  first  thing  I  found  was  that  the 
trees  weren't  getting  enough  water.  A 
thirsty  tree  is  a  poor  worker. 

IMPROVING  WATER  SUPPLY 

"The  water  supply  was  inadequate 
and  so  was  the  method  of  distribution. 
A  good  250-foot  well  was  put  down  and 
a  pump  and  motor  capable  of  lifting  24 
barrels  of  water  per  minute  installed. 
Seven  thousand  feet  of  12 -inch  con- 
crete pipe  was  laid  underground,  to 
conduct  the  water  quickly,  easily  and 
without  waste  to  where  it  was  needed." 

Many  of  those  who  were  "sorry  for  the 
sucker  who  paid,  or  agreed  to  pay,  $60,- 
000  for  a  55 -acre  farm,"  saw  certain 
ruin  ahead  when  the  newcomer  put  in 
such  an  expensive  irrigation  plant. 
"Just  throwing  good  money  after  bad," 
they  declared.  . 

"My  practice  always  hat  been  to  {five 
a  crop  or  an  animal  whatever  it  needt. 
regardless  of  expense,"  explain*  Mc- 
Curdy. "When  this  it  done  the  profits 
tcill  take  care  of  themselves,  I  find." 

There  is  considerable  slope  to  the 
ground,  over  which  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  run  the  water  rapidly. 
Often  the  ground  was  wet  down  only  a 
foot  or  so.  leaving  the  lower  tree  roots 
dry  and  forcing  the  feeder  rootlets  to 
the  surface,  where  frequent  irrigations 
were  needed  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
moisture. 

FIFTY  BARRELS  TO  THE  TREE 

Ridges  were  thrown  up  around  the 
trees  and  Into  each  of  these  reservoirs 
■50  barrels  of  water  were  run  at  each 
irrigation.  The  ground  was  so  thor- 
oughly saturated  that  a  shovel  could 
be  pushed  Into  it  handle-deep.  Sub- 


beautiful  McCurdy  farm  home  stands  in  the  center 
lovely  private  park.   Fruitful  pear  orchards  stretch 

away  in  all  directions. 


This  six-speed  Ford  truck  pulls  two-tons  of  fruit  out  of  the 
orchard  and  when  empty  runs  35  miles  per  hour  on  the  high- 
way.  McCurdy  packs  and  sells  all  his  fruit. 


deep  with  a  heavy  tractor  and  then 
keep  the  ground  well  cultivated.  Our 
surface  water  makes  connections  with 
the  moisture  deep  down  in  the  sub- 
soil, which  rises  as  needed,  but  Is  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  a  dust  mulch. 

"You  see,"  kicking  the  dry  top  dirt 
aside,  "the  ground  is  moist  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface,  although  it 
has  been  nearly  two  months  since  we 
irrigated.  This  method  makes  the  trees 
deep-rooted  and  largely  Independent  of 
surface  moisture.  Fruit  which  ripens 
under  these  conditions  is  not  watery 
and  possesses  unusual  keeping  quali- 
ties." 

Remarkable  improvement  in  grow- 
ing and  bearing  habits  was  noticed  im- 
mediately after  the  above  described  sys- 


tem of  irrigation  was  put  Into  practice. 
But  the  trees  seemed  to  need  some- 
thing else  besides  water.  McCurdy  de- 
cided they  had  been  short  of  food  as 
well  as  drink. 

According  he  bought  $2000  worth  of 
horse  manure  from  the  Government  re- 
mount station  at  Palo  Alto,  paying  $4 
a  load  for  500  loads.  This  material  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  25  loads  per  acre. 

Again  the  neighbors  stood  aghast  St 
what  seemed  to  them  wanton  extrava- 
gance. "One  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
for  manure!"  exclaimed  a  newly -arrived 
grain  farmer.  "Why,  that's  more  than 
lots  of  good  land  is  worth." 

"The  trees  bore  four  or  five  big  crops 
after  that  big  fertiliser  feed,"  relates 
McCurdy.    "Now  they  are  falling  off  In 


"  'An  ounce  of  prevention  la  worth  a 
pound  of  cure'  la  my  spray  motto."  ex- 
plains McCurdy.  "Other  orchardists 
say  they  don't  see  how  I  can  afford 
to  spend  so  much  time  and  money  in 
spraying,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
afford  to  let  bugs,  and  fungi  get  n  foot- 
hold in  my  orchard.  It's  easier  to  keep 
such  things  out  than  to  fight  them  after 
they  are  once  established. 

"Half  the  fruit  grown  by  one  of  my 
neighbors  Is  wormy.  Insects  devour  all 
his  profits.  It  pays  to  spray  thoroughly 
to  saVe  even  a  10  per  cent  loss  of  fruit. 
In  one  of  my  "young  orchards  not  a 
single  worm  ever  has  been  found.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  from  the  older  trees  is  infested. 
When  we  have  to  throw  out  one  per 
cent  we  get  scared  and  spray  more 
thoroughly." 

HANDLING  NEIGHBOR'S  FRUIT 

As  McCurdy  talked  he  disgustedly  aa- 
sisted__jn  sorting  some  pears  which  a 
neighbor  had  sent  over  for  him  to 
pack  and  sell.  Although  the  neighbor 
had  agreed  to  send  nothing  but  sound, 
marketable  fruit,  many  wormy,  bruised 
and  misshapen  specimens  were  found. 
Furthermore,  two  varieUes  were  mixed 
together. 

"Here!"  McCurdy  called  to  a  helper. 
"Take  this  fruit  back  home  right  away. 
I  want  to  get  rid  of  it  before  any  of  the 
worms  crawl  out."  he  explained.  "This 
Is  my  first  experience  In  handling  fruit 
for  neighbors- -and  it'll  be  the  last." 

Lime  sulphur  spray  Is  applied  to  the 
trees  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring, 
to  kill  scab  and  other  fungus  diseases. 
The  stock  solution  at  first  was  prepared 
by  boiling  in  two  large  Iron  kettles  set 
In  masonry.  So  mucn  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  training  helpers  prop- 
erly to  prepare  the  solution  and  the 
commercial  article  became  so  cheap 
that  the  latter  now  Is  used. 

FIGHTING  CODLING  MOTH 

Arsenate  of  lead  solution  Is  sprayed 
onto  the  trees  four  to  six  times  each 
season,  depending  upon  the  variety,  the 
late  sorts  being  sprayed  oftenest.  This 
large  number  of  applications  is  made 
necessary  by  the  climate,  which  is 
such  that  codling  moth  are  hatching 
continually  all  summer,  rendering  It 
necessary  to  keep  the  fruit  covered  with 
poison. 

Seals,  mealy  bugs  and  other  insects 
are  controlled  by  mlaclble  oil  spray, 
which  Is  applied  once  every  three  years, 
or  oftener.  It  appears  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  trees. 

The  trees  are  close-planted  and  short - 
pruned,  some  blocks  containing  175 
trees  to  the  acre,  set  16  feet  apart  each 
way.    Trees  46  (Continued  on  Pmffe  9/ 
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Peach  Growers  Are  Benefited  by  Bud  Selection 

Experiments  Conducted  Since  1919  Emphasize  Necessity  for  Care  in  Selecting  Parent 
Stock — Important  Conclusions  Summarized — Some  Practical  Suggestions 


LTHOUGH  much  has  been 
written  in  recent  years  con- 
cerning bud  selection,  and 
every  one  with  even  a  mea- 
ger knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture recognizes  something  of 
the  value  of  this  factor  in 
successful  fruit  growing, 
there  are  many  problems  in- 
volved which  are  not  understood  by 
the  average  layman. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  nurseryman 
or  grower,   who  is 
l         propagating  fruit 
k        trees.     should  be 
\        familiar    with  the 
B       trees    from  which 
r        he    cuts    the  buds 
"        or  seems  to  know 
E^s&rv       positively  they  are 
f~:       '  true  to  the  variety 

mbr    -JKk  desired. 

Of     course  thi* 
m  "  '  must 
H     i  ufirn    before  de.- 
'$M  pendable   trees  con 

>)e  placed  on  sale, 
professor  weldon  and  any  nursery- 
man today,  who  grous  trees  without 
an  accurate  knowledge  regarding  the 
variety  from  which  he  propagates,  is 
a  hark  number  and  m-ore  than  this  is  a 
menace  to  tlie  fruit  industry,  when  he 
shoulil  be  a  benefactor. 

Hut  in  addition  to  knowing  that  trees 
from  which  bud-wood  is  to  be  taken, 
are  of  the  variety  desired,  the  propa- 
gator also  should  know  about  their 
production  and  growth  and  about  the 
type   of   fruit   they  produce. 

OTHER  FACTORS 

The  present  interest  in  bud  selec- 
tion no  doubt  has  been  aroused  prin- 
clpally  by  Shamel's  work  with  citrus. 
Ih.'.  very  important  findings,  which 
have  pointed  out  the  great  number 
of  strains  of  the  navel  orange,  and  1) is 
proof  of  the  value  of  bud  selection 
in  increasing  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits,  have  aroused  speculation  as  to 
tin  possible  value  of  similar  work  with 
deciduous  fruits  to  aid  in  elimlnat in^ 
undesirable  strains  and  in  bringing 
about   greater  production. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the 
value  of  and  selection  with  citrus 
fruits,  as  it  relates  to  increased  pro- 


By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Pomologist,  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture.  Contributing 
Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


duction,  that  some  phases  of  the  pro- 
blem that  are  possibly  of  more  Im- 
portance to  the  industry  than  those 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  mere 
increase  of  production,  may  have  been 
overlooked. 

In  the  fall  of  1919  the  writer  began 
some  'work  in  the  Chaffey  Union 
School  District,  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ty, with  the  idea  of  learning  more 
about  the  value  of  bud  selection  with 
peaches  and  apricots. 

Accordingly  some  orchards  were  se- 
lected and,  begin- 
ning the  same  year 
and  continuing 
each  year  since 
that  time,  produc- 
tion records  of  the 
individual  trees  in 
the  orchards  have 
been  kept. 

These  records 
may  be  of  little 
value  as  yet,  as  far 
as  pointing  to  ex- 
ceptionally heavy 
Y.eiring  trees  is 
concerned,  but  they 
have  revealed 
many  interesting 
and  valuable  facts 
regarding  the  two 
fruits  mentioned. 

Judging  from  the 
work  done  thus  far, 
there  ts  anything 
but  stability  to  be 
found  in  apricot 
and  peach  varie- 
ties. That  is  to 
say.  there  are  few 
trees  to  be  found 
where  all  of  the 
fr  lit  possesses  the 
most  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  variety. 

MANY  DIFFERENT  CAUSES 

Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
factors  which  are  instrumental  in  the 
production  of  good  or  bad  fruit,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  there  are  many 


things  which  may  be  responsible  for 
inferior  fruit,  but  which  are  not  in- 
herent and  may  be  wholly  under  the 
control   of  the  orchardist. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  except  on  the  ground  of  heredity 
and  one  cannot  make  a  close  study 
of  either  peaches  or  apricots  of  any 
variety  without  learning  there  are  a 
number  of  strains  of  these  fruits  that 
have  easily  recognized  characteristics. 
''"wTiich,  apparently,  are  not  due  to  soil 
  .    or  climatic  condi- 
tions. It  must  be 
concluded,  there- 
fore, that  these 
characteristics  have 
come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  inherent 
tendencies  toward 
variation. 

There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case 
of  the  Royal  apri- 
cot, a  strain  which 
is  characterized  by 
fruit  that  is  flat- 
tened and  another 
strain  which  is 
characte  r  i  z  e  d  by 
fruit  which  is 
round.  There  is 
also  a  strain  that 
ripens  very  early 
and  a  strain  that 
ripens  very  late. 

In  making  obser- 
vations of  the  On- 
tario variety  of 
peach,  a  nectarine 
strain      has  been 
found  frequently. 
A    few   peaches  of 
this  strain  may  he 
found  in  every  orchard  and  on  almost 
every  tree,  and  two  trees,  bearing  only 
this  kind  of  fruit  have   been  located. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  bud  selection  from 
the  standpoint  of  attaining  a  better 
knowledge   of   varieties   and    of  locat- 


Must  Eliminate 
Guesswork 

INTENSIVE  study  of  individ- 
ual trees  is  necessary  if  the 
planter  is  to  have  protection 
against  inferior  stock. 

Nurserymen  who  have  not 
recognized  all  the  dangers  of 
hap-hazard  methods  must  not 
be  criticised  too  severely,  but 
in  future  public  sentiment  will 
demand  more  care  in  bud  selec- 
tion. 

If  disappointment  and  con- 
demnation are  to  be  avoided, 
the  nurseryman  must  put  forth 
every  effort  to  become  familiar 
with  each  individual  tree  from 
which  he  propagates. — O.  P.  W. 


ing  different  strains  which  may  exist. 

Two  exceedingly  interesting  peach 
mutations  or  bud  sports  already  have 
come  to  light  in  connection  with  the 
work  at  Chaffey.  These  furnish  very 
striking  examples  of  the  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  careless  cutting  of  buds. 

One  of  these  mutations  occurs  in 
the  J.  R.  Merrill  orchard  east  of  On- 
tario. In  a  block  of  trees  of  the  On- 
tario variety  there  is  a  tree  which  is 
different  from  the  others.  At  first 
glance  this  fact  would  not  be  appar- 
ent. Only  after  the  fruit  has  been 
seen,  could  one  suspect  that  there  was 
anything  about  the  tree  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  average  run  of  tr<  -s 
in   the  orchard. 

MUST  OBSERVE  FRUIT 

On  one  side  of  the  tree  therfe  is  a 
large  branch  which  has  grown  out 
from  the  trunk,  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground.  This  branch  bears 
leaves  typical  of  those  from  the  On- 
tario variety.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
1:1  the  growth  to  excite  suspicion  that 
it  might  be  something  else,  yet  the 
fruit  of  this  branch  constitutes  an 
entirely  new  variety,  while  the  fruit 
on  the  rest  of  the  tree  Is  normal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing of  the  mutant  is  three  weeks  or 
more  later  than  the  time  of  ripening 
of  the  Ontario.  In  the  second  place, 
a  beautiful  red  stripe  develops  in  the" 
suture,  while  the  fruit  is  green.  After 
the  fruit  colors,  this  stripe  becomes 
very  dark  and  no  matter  how  red  the 
peach  becomes,  the  stripe  remains 
much  darker,  standing  out  In  strik- 
ing contrast. 

Two  years  ago  buds  were  taken 
from  this  branch,  and  this  year  four 
fruits  from  these  buds  produced  the 
first  second  generation  fruit,  which 
came  absolutely  true  to  type.  Thus 
a  new  variety,  the  Merrill,  has  arisen 
through  mutation.  It  may  not  pos- 
sess much  merit  and  perhaps  it  will 
not  knowingly  be  propagated  further, 
but  it  furnishes  a  splendid  example 
of  the  reason  why  some  trees  do  not 
come  true  to  name  when  an  orchard] 
comes  into  bearing. 

In  another  orchard,  also  of  the  On- 
tario variety,  there  is  a  tree  which 
has  a  large  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


Fig  Producer  Sees  Rocks  Ahead;  Suggests  Navigating  Chart 


AMONG  all  the_  fruits  grown  in 
California,  figs"  now  stand  close 
to  the  top,  as  far  as  public  favor 
is  concerned  and  in  profit  to  the 
grower.  This  fact  renders  important 
the  great  change  that  is  taking  place 
with  regard  to  two  of  the  most  popular 
varieties — Kadotas  and  Calimyrnas. 

(Jalimyrna  figs  were  planted  with  the 
Intention  of  drying  the  fruit.  The  fu- 
ture for  Calmyrna  dried  figs,  however, 
1r  unpromising,  while  the  canned  prod- 
uct promises  to  make  big  money  for 
the  grower. 

Kadota  figs  have  been  highly  boosted 
and  widely  planted  as  a  preserving  fig. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
any  real  money  for  the  producers  of 
Kadota  figs  unless  they  decide  to  "bug" 
(caprify)  their  truit  and  dry  It,  using 
only  that  which  they  cannot  caprify, 
fur  preserving.  There  Is  far  more 
money  in  dried,  caprified  Kadotas  than 
in  dried  Calimyrnas,  while  the  surplus, 
or  standard  Kadota  of  today,  should 
continue  to  be  used  for  preserving. 

Calimyrna  figs  this  year  were  grown 
and  delivered  to  the  cannery  of  the 
California  Pench  and  Fi^  Growers  at 
Dinuba  until  the  management  refused 
to  lake  any  more,  after  which  1  h«p 
were  sold  to  the  next  largest  fig  can- 
ning concern  in  tip?  State,  the  Kings 
County  Packing  Company,  which  oper- 
ates a  nearby  plant  at  Reedley. 

CALIMYRNA    STRIKES  SNAG 

Except  for  the  period  when  prices 
were  very  high  during  war  time,  few 
producers  have  made  much  money 
glowing  Calimyrna  figs  for  drying. 
First,  there  is  trouble  "bugging.''  in 
order  to  make  the  fruit  "set."  Many 

r  f i.>;8  split  and  sour.  If.  to  prevent  this, 
the  grower  does  not  irrigate  during  the 
summer,  his  fruit    s  sunburned.  Other 

►lifflculties  which  need  not  he  enum- 
erated, are  encountered.  Suffice  to  say 
that  when  the  grower  culls  out  his 
»>ur,  nplit,  sunburned  and  bird-pecked 
fruit  he  has  few  first-class  figs  left. 
Much  can  be  done  to  produce  good 


By  TULA R E  FARMER 


figs  in  large  quantities,  but  as  a  rule 
it  Is  hard  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  Cali- 
myrna figs  suitable,  for  drying  without 
having  a  very  large  proportion  of  low 
grade  fruit  and  culls. 

If  we  should  forget  about  preserving 
the  Kadota  and  consider  it  for  drying, 
we  would  see  just  the  opposite  situa- 
tion. The  Kadota  has  been  grown 
strictly  for  preserving  and  when  cap- 
rified had  to  be  sold  cheap.  The  pro- 
ducer therefore  avoided  them.  There 
are,  consequently,  few  dried,  caprified 
Kadotas  on  the  market.  The  dried  un- 
caprified  Kadota  is  a  very  inferior  ar- 
ticle. Yet  the  dried  caprified  Kadota 
is  excellent,  although  it  does  not  equal 
the  best  Calimyrnas. 

WHY   DRY    KADOTA   FIGS  ? 

What  the  Kadota  grower  who  dries 
his  fruit  will  avoid  is  splits,  sours,  sun- 
burns and— far  more  than  the  Cali- 
myrna grower — bird  pecks.  Instead  of 
getting  a  few  high-grade  specimens 
and  much  low-grade  fruit,  he  will  ob- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  fine  figs  and 
few  culls.  Furthermore,  the  market  for 
preserved  figs  will  readily  absorb  his 
uncaprified  Kadotas. 

As  for  the  Calimyrna  change  from 
drying  to  canning,  prices  explain  this. 
The  Peach  and  Fig  Growers  paid  six. 
cents  a  pound  for  first  class  fresh  figs; 
three  cents  for  second  grades,  with 
prospects  of  profit  sharing.  The  Kings 
County  company  paid  seven,  five  and 
three  cents,  according  to  grade,  with- 
out prospects  of  a  dividend. 

The  advance  on  dried  fruit  was  only 
four  ceivts  and  the  cost  of  handling, 
pound  for  pound,  about  the  same  with 
no  chance  for  future  payments,  making 
the  total  proceeds  equal  the  fresh  fruit 
returns.  The  producer  of  Calimyrnas, 
therefore,  has  nothing  to  gain  by  dry- 
ing if  he  can  sell  his  fruit  fresh. 
The  Kadota  has  the  Calimyrna  beaten 
a  mile  in  net  profits  when  the  fruit  is 
dried. 


Although  souring,  splitting,  birdpecks 
and  sunburns  may  take  all  the  profit 
out  of  some  Calimyrna  orchards,  even 
for  canning,  it  is  hard  to  find  anything 
in  the  fruit  line  that  is  more,  profitable 
and  has  a  better  future  than  a  good, 
well-cared  for  Calimyrna  grove. 

FIGS  MAKE  HIT 

It  is  only  in  the  past  two  years  that 
figs  have  beSn  canned  commercially 
and  in  this  form  they  have  made  a  big 
hit.  A  member  of  a  prominent  club 
said  to  his  wife,  in  the  writer's  hearing. 
"Polly,  the  next  time  you  get  any 
canned  fruit  at  the  store,  buy  some 
canned  figs.  We  often  have  them  at 
the  club  and  they  certainly  are  de- 
licious, the  finest  canned  fruit  I  ever 
ate."  It  will  not  take  much  boosting 
like  that  to  make  the  whole  country 
want  canned  figs. 

The  Dinuba  Cannery  of  the  Peach 
and  Figs  Growers  handled  a.  million 
pounds  of  fresh  Calimyrnas  this  year. 
The  Turlock  plant  put  up  an  equal 
quantity  and  the  Figarden  factory 
about  600,000  pounds.  Independent 
canneries  are  preserving  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  fine  fruit. 

A  radically  different  policy  is  fol- 
lowed at  the  Dinuba  cannery  and  at 
the  Kings  County  Packing  Company's 
plant  at  Reedley.  In  the"  latter  fac- 
tory very  little  mechanical  equipment 
is  used  and  there  is  much  hand  work. 
Only  dead  ripe  figs  are  accepted,  the 
management  rejecting  as  too  green  a 
large  amount  of  fruit  that  the  Fig 
Growers  would  think  excellent,  while 
tic  fig  that  is  considered  ideal  at 
Reedley  is  so  ripe  that  it  would  be  re- 
jected at  the  Dinuba  cannery  as  being 
too  soft  to  handle,  with  their  equip- 
ment. 

Such  ripe  figs  must  be  very  delicious 
when  canned  and  the  care  in  hand- 
sorting  results  in  a  beautiful  product 
The   labor   expense    is    naturally  very 


high,  but  little  capital  was  Invested  la 
equipment. 

The  policy  of  the  Fig  Growers  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  Kings  County  con- 
cern, judging  by  the  Dinuba  plant. 
The  building  is  perfectly  designed  and 
built  and  contains  machinery  that 
makes  possible  highly  efficient  opera- 
tion. A  comparatively  small  number 
of  workers  handle  smoothly  and  rapidly 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  The  capital 
invested  is  large,  but  the  labor  expense 
small  and  the  total  cost  of  production, 
therefore,  must  be  considerably  less 
per  can  than  at  the  Reedley  plant. 

When  figs  are  handled  mostly  by  ma- 
chinery, firmer  and  less  mature  fruit 
has  to  be  used  than  when  most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  hand.  Every  fig 
canned  at  Dinuba  is  quite  ripe,  how- 
ever, and  the  management  claims  that 
with  skill  in  cooking,  processing  and 
preparing  the  syrup,  as  fine-flavored 
fruit  is  produced  as  when  riper  figs 
are  used.  This  would  make  possible  a 
large  and  rather  inexpensive  pack  of 
high  quality  figs,  which  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  that  would  encourage  ex- 
tensive consumption. 

ADVISES  "BUGGING"  KADOTAS 

The  Kadota  got  to  the  trade  first, 
but  the  Calimyrna  is  making  a  tremen- 
hous  hit.  Not  one  thing  can  be  said 
against  the  great  merits  of  the  pre- 
served Kadota  fig.  The  important  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  great  boom  which 
this  variety  has  had  has  resulted  in 
production  overtaking  the  present  de- 
mand, while  a  big  new  acreage  is  com- 
ing into  bearing  and  old  orchards  are 
producing  bigger  crops  each  year.  It 
will  be  a  marvel -if  the  preserving  plants 
can  handle  all  the  fruit  that  will  be 
offered  to  them  in  a  couple  of  years. 
Nearly  every  preserving  concern  re- 
ceived many  more  Kadotas  this  year 
than  they  had  figured  on  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  although  the  Cali- 
myrna crop  was  much  less  than  was 
expected. 

As  pointed  out  (Continued  on  Page  1) 
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In   any   branch  of  the  basic   Industry — AORICL'LTL'HK. 


"What's  New?"- 


Keeping  Abreast  of 
"Agricultural  Progress 


DON'T  TRUST  THE  ALMANAC 
Farmers  are  warned  by  the  United  States 
■weather  bureau  not  lo  attempt  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions according  to  _wenthcr  forecasts  printed  in 
almanacs.  "Accurate  prediction  of  the  weather  and 
temperature  for'  a  season  In  advance  cannot  be  made 
tor  places  in  s.-mr;i!,"  the  Government  weather 
experts  point  out.  "because  there  are  no  known 
laws  on  which  to  base  them."  The  patent  medicine 
almanac  was  accepted  as  gospel  by  many  of  our 
■worthy  ancestors.  But  now  (asx  one  of  our  farmer 
friend's  jocoselv  remarks),  "we  don't  need  an  al- 
minac  We  can  just  figure  on  a  cold  ram  when 
the    weather  bureau   says.   Vair  and  Warmer. 

FIG  GROWERS'  OPPORTUNITY. 
A  down  years  ago  California  black  figs  sold 
as  low  :<s  two  cents  a  pound,  dried;  now  they  retail 
at  10  to  ISO  cents,  f'-esb.  As  late  as  October  of  the 
present  ye«r  fre=h  figs  sold  at  15  to  20  centa  a 
pound  in  I-os  Ansreles.  " 

The  verv  attractive  prices  obtained  for  this  old 
fruit  in  nev>  fo-m — lew  to  the  trade— may  spell  op- 
portunity for  the  grower.  Most  of  the  figs  sold 
fresh  arc  s.,  "mid  ihcv  are  unfit  to  eat.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  rit  en  thoroughly,  attractively 
pack*  d  in  f've-t  on"d  baskets  or  otherwise  and  sold 
nt  ressonaM"  pri< it  is  possible  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  fi"s  could  lie  disposed  of  in  this  manner 
Very  profitahlv. 

T^ere  no  itiorc  wholesome  and  palatable  fruit 
Frown  thin  fro«h  California  figs.  It  will  pay  to 
push  them. 

OPLANO  MAKES  RECORD  PAYMENTS. 
Orl.'iml  farmers  are  the  only  water  users  In 
the  I'niic-I  Sta'es  who  have  made  all  their  pay- 
ments to  <he  Government  when  due,  according  to 
officials  of  the  Herlamatinn  Service.  The  latter 
are  inc'ined  *o  ntt-fbtite  'his  100  per  cent  record 
to  the  tnci  H  ;<t  inland  has  a  local  water  users' 
association,  which  looks  after  the  collection  of  pay- 
ments 

It  is  true,  r.f  course,  that  a  man  on  the  ground 
can  co'lect  «  Mil  from  his  neighbor  to  better  ad- 
Y;i"ta~e  *h-n  can  a  Government  official  at  Wash- 
ington, but  if  i*  I  k  Iv  tbat  Oiland  farmers  have 
more  to  rnv  with  than  workers  on  other  reclama- 
tion pro  lefts. 

The  Onv~-r>rnent  is  becoming  seriously  alarmed 
over  tb«  d-'av  in  the  payment  of  funds  advanced 
for  construc'ing  irrigation  works,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible tbat  future  protects  may  be  held  up  on  this 
account. 


<<r>  LE'SE  PASS  THE  CHEVON." 

i  At  least  100  persons  in  every  1000  in  Amer- 
ica know  the  meanin-r  of  "chevon,"  although  the 
coined  word  is  but  1  I  months  old.  believes  B.  M. 
Halbert.  prominent  Tenths  goat  raiser.  The  word 
n;is  created  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hardgrave  of  the  I^one 
Star  Slate,  and  was  selected  as  the  winner  from 
tnore.  tV-m  2000  names  entered  in  a  contest. 

"T'"i'  Cf-^rnn  mint  ix  ooorf  fo  eat; 

TTJ  •  ii  }nrhrrurd .  it  can't  hr  brat. 

If  yon  would  ftrlp  the  aoat  to  fame. 

Just  wot-"  Ihix  lrnrrl  a'  hnu.trhold  name." 
Thus  sin™  'he  goat  breeders  in  unison.  And  the 
French  scholars  who  say  it  should  be  spelled 
"chevron"  are  reminded  that  we  have  a  good 
American  wo-d  thus  spe'led,  designating  the  insig- 
nia worn  by  niTiarv  officers.  Others  who  fear 
the  term  m>v  *>e  ••mftised  with  "cheval"  (horse 
meat)  are  reminded  that  the  consumption  of  horse 
meat  in  Anv1"  :i  is  negligible  and  the  French  name 
for  it  is  practically  unknown  here.  "Chevon  has 
come  to  stav."  concludes  Halbert.  who  won't  let 
dissenters  get  his  goat! 


MACHINES  MILK  MORE  COWS. 
During  the  World  War  the  labor  shortage 
forced  many  dairymen  to  install  milking  machines. 
The  same  cause  now  leads  more  producers  to  seek 
relief  in  a  similar  manner.  In  many  caft>s  their 
purchases  prove  unsatisfactory.  But  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  apparatus,  according  to  a  representa- 
tive of  a  large  creamery  company,  who  has  this  to 
eay  upon  the  subject: 

"In  order  to  prevent  a  milking  machine  from  in- 
juring a  cow's  udder  and  causing  a  falling  off  in 
production,  the  implement  must  be  properly  ad- 
justed and  operated.  Only  an  expert  or  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  using  a  power  milker  knows 
hew  to  do  this.  Yet  manufacturers  of  milking  ma- 
chines often  entrust  the  important  work  of  show- 
ing a  farmer  how  to  use  their  apparatus  to  a  hard- 
ware clerk,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the 
dairy  business.  If  experts  were  furnished  for  this 
purpose,  sales  of  milking  machines  would  increase 
materially." 

In  all  fairness,  however,  it  should  be  added,  that 
»h'n  a  mechanical  milker  is  used  by  the  average 
dairyman  himself,  or  by  a  member  of  the  family, 
little  trouble  is  likely  to  be  experienced.  "Hired 
help'  has  caused  injust  condemnation  of  many 
milking  machines. 


Farm  Bureau  Acquires  Park 

TWELVE  acres  near  Hollister  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  San  Benito  Farm  Bureau  for  a  picnic 
ground,  the.  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  county.  A 
"Wild  West"  show  was  held  there  in  September  and 
the  proceeds  used  to  improve  the  park. 

Vetch  Invades  Butte  County 

FIVE  thousand  pounds  of  purple  vetch  seed  will  be 
planted  this  autumn  for  cover  crops  and  hay  by 
Butte  County  farmers  living  in  the  foothill  section 
near  Oroville.  The  seed  was  obtained  from  the 
Humboldt  (Jaunty  Vetch  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  introducing  vetch  into  various  parts  of 
the  State. 

Yeast  Increases  Egg  Money 

IV  ten  months,  yeast-fed  hens  earned  24  cents 
each  more  than  others  belonging  to  Dr.  E.  C. 
Morris  of  Petaluma.  The  test  was  started  last  No- 
vember, two  50-hen  pens  being  fed  and  cared  for 
exactly  alike,  except  that  one  lot  was  fed  dry  yeast. 
These"  laid  1350  more  eggs  than  the  others,  in  the 
time  mentioned,  and  appeared  to  be  more  energetic, 
he  reported. 

Avocado  Picking  Bag 

AN  avocado  picking  bag  has  been  invented  by 
Hamilton  Michelsen,  a  Florida  grower.  The 
bag  is  made  of  heavy  canvas  and  is  provided  with  a 
hook  at  the  outer  end  for  severing  the  fruit  from  the 
tree.  The  big  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo 
pole,  which  sometimes  is  30  feet  long.  When  avo- 
cados are  bruised  they  decay  quickly. 

Baled  Shavings  for  Beddin^ 

OWING  to  the  high  price  of  straw  in  local i t ies 
where  there  are  many  planing  mills,  as  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  shavings  are  being  used  for  bed- 
ding in  horse  and  dairy  barns.  A  bale  of  shavings 
weighs  75  pounds  and  is  said  to  absorb  50  per  cent 
more  moisture  than  straw.  Wood  does  not  decay  as 
rapidly  as  straw,  but  when  used  for  bedding  finally 
turns  into  humus,  which  most  soils  need. 

Cheap  Oil  Injures  Plants 

MANY  cranberry  plants  in  Western  Washington 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  a  cheap  oil 
spray,  which  was  substituted  for  the  standard  nic- 
otine  formula.  Both  this  year's,  crop  and  that  of 
1924  will  be  reduced  on  this  account,  according  to 
C.  L.  Robinson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A.  L.  Huntley,  local  Inspector  for  the  Tacoma  dis- 
trict, succeeded  in  getting  everyone  to  spray  for 
fireworms.  with  excellent  results. 

•  i£5r" f        _  . 

Ship  Berkshires  to  Manchuria 

CALIFORNIA  swine  breeders  are  highly  elated 
over  the  recent  shipment  of  seven  purebred 
registered  Berkshire  hogs  to  Manchuria,  which  is 
considered  the  pest  stock  country  In  the.  Orient. 
The  animals  were  bought  from  A.  B.  Humphrey 
of  Escalon  (San  Joaquin  County). 

The  purchase  was  made  by  Kan  Matsushima. 
animal  husbandry  expert  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway's  experimental  farm,  wno  spent  several 
months  looking  over  the  products  of  prominent 
American  breeders. 

Yolo  Barley  Acreage  Reduced 

AS  against  15,000  acres  in  barley  in  1921.  it  Is 
now  estimated  that  there  will  be  less  than  1000 
acres  planted  to  that  cereal  for  next  season's  har- 
vest in  the  HolfSnd  Land  Tract,  near  Clarksburg 
(Yolo  County).  Diversified  agriculture  has  ac- 
counted for  the  difference.  The  extension  of  in- 
tensive farming  has  been  stimulated  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  irrigation  system  this  season.  The 
tract  is  largely  subirrigated  through  a  carefully 
planned  svstem  of  combined  irrigation  and  drain- 
aue  ditches  radiating  from  the  main  canal,  a  plan 
that  has  made  for  very  economical  irrigation  cost. 

Refrigerated  Fruit  Box 

A REFRIGERATED  fruit  box  is  used  extensively 
for  shipping  Florida  avocados.  It  was  invented 
by  Hamilton  Michelsen,  an  avocado  grower,  who 
packs  from  12.000  W>  14,000  crates  of  fruit  each 
season — and  sells  it  at  his  own  price. 

The  iced  crate  was  made  necessary  by  frequent 
delays  in  express  shipments,  the  fruit  being  sent 
long  distances,  sometimes  to  Maine  and  California. 
The  express  company  agreed  to  re- ice  the  crates 
e\ery  15  hours.  As  a  result,  no  losses  have  occurred 
In  six  years  of  very  extensive  shipments — except 
one  crate  that  was  frozen. 

The  ice  is  contained 'in  a  compartment  above  the 
fruit.  Thomas  L.  Bowers,  another  Florida  avocado 
grower,  uses  a  box  which  has  three  compartments, 
the  middle  one  for  ice. 

Producers  Operate  Meat  Market 

THE  production  of  fine  cattle  for  several  years 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  McKiearnan  stock 
ranch,  near  Success  (Tulare  County),  but  the  final 
disposition  of  the  meat  at  Forterville,  only  six 
miles  distant,  through  the  medium  of  a  city  market 
to  be  controlled  by  a  newly  acquired  partner,  is  a 
new  feature  of  the  business  that  promises  unusual 
success. 

Follow  ng  the  custom  of  the  foothill  stockman. 


McKiearnan.  during  the  summer  season,  drives  lu» 
cattle  to  the  mountain  meadows  of  the  Sierras, 
where  they  thrive  on  the  luxuriant  green  feed  of 
the  reserve. 

In  this  case,  however,  only  the  cows  and  calves 
are  removed,  steers  of  marketable  age  and  condi- 
tion being  left  on  the  home  ranch  for  fattening, 
to  supply  the  ever-increasing  trade  of  the  local 
meat  market,  which  is  under  the  management  of 
the  other  partner.  McDermott.  The  scheme  Is  said 
to  he  working  out  admirably  for  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. — S.  W.  W. 

Testing  Airless  Cold  Storage 

T-IE  steamer  Victoria,  plying  between  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  Hong  Kong,  China,  is  trying  no! 
a  new  cold  storage  system  Invented  by  an  Austra- 
lian. It  is  known  as  the  Gregg-Allen  airless  storage 
system,  and  is  being  put  to  the  most  rigid  tests  to 
determine  its  practicability  In  keeping  fruit  fn-  h 
during  shipments.  Experts  are  watching  the  teats 
with  keen  interest. 

More  Ice  for  "Reefers" 

OWING  to  increased  fresh  fruit  traffic  the  South- 
ern Pacific  is  enlarging  its  ice  plant  at  Rose- 
ville,  where  all  the  company's  refrigerator  cars 
us  ad  in  California  north  of  Teha'hapi,  are  iced. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  plant,  500  tons  a  d.iv, 
will  be  increased  to  800  tons,  in  time  to  handle  the 
1924  business. 

During  the  month  of  July  1400  carloads  of  ice 
were  used  daily  at  Boseville.  large  quantities  being 
shipped  in  from  other  points.  This  ice  storage 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  45.000  tons. 

Standardizing  Bean  Grades 

CALIFORNIA  bean  grades  have  been  standard- 
ized, according  to  rules  formulated  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  leading  growers,  dealers  ami 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  I  wi> 
grades  will  be  known  as  "Choice  Recleaned"  and 
"No.  1."  All  beans  below  the  latter  grade  are  to  be 
sold  by  sample. 

Beans  are  to  be  graded  by  size  as  well  as  quality, 
a  screen  test  being  employed  to  determine  if  the 
stock  is  of  standard  size.  Beans  containing  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  moisture  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  rocks  will  not  be  graiiod. 

A  Good  Year  for  Pests 

ACCORDING  to  a  statement  recently  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  1923  have  been  very  favorable 
for  the  development  of  certain  diseases.  Runt 
(i'uecinia  I'runi-spinosae).  heretofore  regarded  as 
negligible,  has  invaded  certain  districts  and  caused 
heavy  losses  in  Individual  peach  orchards.  The 
abundance  of  grape  mildew  (L'ncinula  necator)  is 
another  case  of  rapid  and  widespread  dcvelopimni 
of  a  disease.  Shot  hole  (Coryneum  Beijerinckii)  on 
apricots  was  almost  general.  Unusual  diseases  as 
rust  on  grape  leaves,  rust  on  bluugrass  in  lawns, 
downy  mildew  on  apricots  and  black  moid, 
(  Macrosporium  parasiticum)  on  leaves  of  onion  seed 
crops,  point  towards  unusual  conditions  favoring 
such  diseases. 

The  presence  of  the  spores  and  wintering  stages 
above  named  and  other  diseases  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  planning  early  spray  campaigns  for  next 
season.  Growers  should  prepare  to  insure  their 
crops  against  another  year. 

In  deciduous  orchards,  a  winter  spray  ot  .d 
emulsion  or  lime-sulphur  will  clean  the  moss,  kill 
scale  insects,  destroy  the  eggs  of  red  spiders  «ri 
spores  of  fungi  and  put  the  trees  in  better  con- 
dition to  meet  the  stress  of  another  season. 


Reveries  of  a  Rhymster 

By  JASON  WELLS 


T3  ORN  E  on  a  gypsy  breeze,  came  a  sweet  odor — 
*-»    And  out  of  the  past  haunting  memories  flew. 

Drifting  no  longer  like  ship  without  rudder; 
But  gathering  swiftly  to  pass  In  review. 

THE    freshly-turned     furrow;     the    red  clover 
meaxlow — 

The  dank,  woodsy  path  that  led  down  to  the  pond; 
The  musty  oM-mill  crumbling  there  In  the  shadow  — 
The  bloom-laden  orchard  that  stretched  out  het- 

yond. 

THE  newly-made  hay  In  the  barn  loft,  so  fragrant; 
The  grain  that  was  stored  In  the  musty  fimd- 

room ; 

The  hickory  fire-log    what  fantasies,  vagrant 
Arose  in  the  spell  of  its  haunting  perfume! 

THE  apples  so  mellow;  the  ginger  cake,  tempting. 
That  Grandmother  hid  in  the  massive  .-nuns 

Jar; 

The  savory  bread— and  the  boyish  pre-empting 
Of  crusts,  when  its  odor  was  caught  from  afar! 

JUST  memories  borne  on  the  vagabond  bre^nea— 
Surging  as  ghosts  through  the  gates  of  the  pass, 
A  scent  long  forgotten,  like  magic,  releases 
I'car  tokens  of  childhood,  recovered  at  last! 
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HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

Bx  ONE  OF  US 


DOCKING    LATE  LAMBS. 
Bver7  year  there  are  some  lambs 
that   come  Ute  and  miss  the  docking 
pri  x'pss. 

After  the  weather  gets  warm  and  the 
flics  are  bad.  we  are  afraid  to  take  the 
tails  off  because  of  flies  and  possible 
Infection. 

Kvery  year  a  few  long-tailed  lambs 
in  the  band  mike  the  whole  lot  look 
ragged.  We  decided  this  fall  to  trim 
up  these  "hang-overs."  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  September  the  opera- 
tion was  performed. 

An  Ellenwood  iron  was  used— a  Ion?, 
rl  isel-like  affair  that  is  heated  almost 
red  hot  In  a  little  stove  that  comes  with 
the  outfit. 

Hy  searing  the  tails  off  slowly  it  Is 
possible  to  do  the  job  without  the  loss 
of  blood.  After  the  tail  is  off.  a  fly 
repellant  mi<Mir»  is  daubed  over  the 
stump  and  liberally  around  the  hind 
quarters.  In  the  mixture  are  pine  tar. 
Sheep  dip  and  orutlft  oil. 

The  tails  . apparently  were  all  honied 
after  the  first  day — the  operation  a 
success  and  tha  patients  all  "alive  and 
lurking." 

PRUNES   BEAT   THE  RAIN. 
There    is    great    rejoiring    in  our 
camp  because  prune  picking  was  fin- 
ished   Thu«-8day    morning,  September 
2C   and  the  nin  came  that  night. 

There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing the  last  of  the  prunes  In  the  tun- 
nel of  a  dehydrator  before  the  first 
rain  starts. 

The  first  part  of  the  crop  was  dried 
In  the  sun  on  trays— but  after  the  In- 
tensely hot  we-ither  of  the  first  week 
in  September  the  nights  began  to  be 
quite  cool  and  the  fruit  was  sent  to  a 
neighbor*!  plant  to  be  dehydrated  at 
$IR  per  green  ton.  The  last  fruit  from 
the  field  trays  was  taken  to  the  ware- 
house the  same  day  the  picking  was 
finished. 

Just  luck — being  through  in  time— 
because  this  has  been  a  terrible  season 
to  get  enongh  pickers.  Rather  expen- 
sive and  a  lot  of  bother,  but  the  fruit 
was  ripe  and  had  to  be  picked. 

After  about  a  week  of  unsettled 
Weather  the  sun  came  out  and  prunes 
were  picked  again. 

Thousands  of  trays  were  stacked 
during  the  rain,  and  the  prunes  that 
were  fairly  well  dried  are  coming  out 
all  right.  Some  greener  ones  started 
to  "grow  whiskers"  and  were  sent  to 
tbe  dehydrators  to  finish. 

It  is  remarkable  what  good  prunes 
'•II'  •>»■  mule  of  this  moldy  fruit— 
when  it  can  he  dehydrated  within  a 
reasonable  time 

bn  spite  of  the  good  sun  drying 
weather  during  the  early  part  of  the 
■Moon  there  are  more  dehydrator 
converts  Mian  ever  before. 


GOAT  MEAT  IS  GOOD. 
While  a  neighbor  had  his  hand 
of  Angora  goats  cleaning  Yip  some  of 
our  brush  land  this  summer  there  was 
a  fine  i  mportunity  to  give  goat  meat 
a  good  trial.  And  all  who  ate  it  pro- 
DOmoMl  it  splendid. 

Pried,  boiled,  baked  and  stewed — it 
was  good  any  way  it  was  cooked  —and 
only  those  who  were  told  knew  that 
it   was  "chevon." 

Owe  man  who  said  he  could  never 
eat  mutton  ate  roast  leg  of  six-year- 
old  wether  goat,  came  hack  for  a  sec- 
ond and  third  helping  and  pronounced 
It  «s  good  meat  as  he  ever  ate. 

During  a  six  weeks*  or  two  months' 
period  two  big  six-year-old  wethers 
anil  four  wether  Iambs  were  consumed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  goat  meat 
■hould  not  be  Just  as  sweet  and  juicy 
and  tender  as  it  is.  A  goat  is  a  very 
dainty  feeder,  and  an  animal  of  most 
particular  habits. 


GOATS  ARE  CLEAN  ANIMALS, 
floats  are  very  fond  of  "browse" 
of  all  kinds — oak.  willow.  Cottonwood, 
elder— and  are  delighted  with  wild  rose 
bushes  But  they  want  only  clean, 
sweet  food  and  good  water.  ■ 

Goats  are  easily  killed  and  dressed, 
and  not  being  very  large,  are  "handy'' 
to  handle  The  big  wethers  dressed  65 
pounds  piece:  the  lambs  about  25 
pounds. 

The  meat  was  nicely  marbled  in  the 
older  animals,  the  fat  and  lean  being 
Intermingled  as  it  is  in  the  carcass  of  a 
champion  Angus.  And  from  these  old 
wethers  tha  chops   were  delicious. 

These  were  not  only  tried  on  our 
own  outfit,  hut  on  several  visitors,  who 
Indicated  not  only  by  what  they  said, 
but  hy  the  number  th»y  ate.  that  the 
e.ho|>«  appealed  to  them.  The  hides 
have  been  sent  to  lie  tanned  for  rugs. 

The  campaign  „f  the.  KOat  breeders 
to  call  goat  meat  "chevon"  may  he  all 
nght,  but  as  fur  as  we  are  concerned, 
goal    m«at  called   just   plain  goat  will 

(St    Herfectlv   nil    riuhf  — YV     V!  n 


Finding  Best  Grains  for  Coast 

Oats,  Wheat  and  Barley  Tests  in  Humboldt  County  Produce 
Good  Results — Farmers  Co-operate  With  Department 


FARMERS  long  have  felt  that 
variety  tests  carried  on  at  State 
experiment  stations  were  entirely 
inadequate,  because  of  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  local  conditions.  This  applies 
especially  to  California,  where  there 
are  very  great  extremes  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Branch  experiment  stations  are  of 
great  value,  but  only  partially  supply 
the  need.  The  most  practical  and 
comprehensive  plan  at  present  is  the 
making  of  tests  by  the  farmers  them- 
se|\es,  in  co-operation  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  U.  S.  Department^  of 
Agriculture. 

During  the  past  five  years  a  series 
of  such  tests  has  been  made  with 
grains  by  W.  H,  Perrott,  Humboldt 
County  rancher,  who  has  600  acres  of 
upland  near  Loleta.  Eight  acres  was 
devoted  to  "trying  out"  156  kinds  of 
oats.  24  varieties  of  barley  and  a  large 
number  of  wheats." 

Each  year  the  poorer  varieties  were 
discarded,  and  the  size  of  each  test 
plot  was  enlarged,  until  during  the  past 
season,  acre  patches  of  the  best  be- 
having kinds  were  grown.  The  crop 
from  these  selected  grains  is  being 
sold  .to  other  farmers  for  seed. 

INTERIOR    BARLEY   FA  IDS 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of 
the  test  was  the  indication  that  Mari- 
out  barley,  which  has  proved  such  a 
great  success  in  the*  interior  valleys 
of  California,  is  very  much  of  a  fail- 
ure on  the  Coast.  It  was  sold  by  a 
seednian  for  "commas  coast  barley." 
This  indicates  the  importance  of  seed 


purchasers  being  able  to  identify  va- 
rities. 

University  Club  barley  out-yielded 
the  common  kind  30  per  cent.  The 
former  has  shorter  beards,  which 
break  off  easily,  a  characteristic  which 
enhances  the  feeding  value  of  the 
grain. 

Six  acres  of  Blue  Stem  wheat 
yielded  six  tons — 33  bushels  per  acre. 
"This  is  the  only  variety  suitable  to 
coast  conditions,"  states  Perrott.  "Bart 
wheat,  highly  prized  in  some  sections, 
on  my  place  was  not  worth  cutting." 

More  oats  than  any  other  kind  of 
grain  is  grown  in  Humboldt  County, 
where  it  is  planted  in  connection  with 
vetch.  Peculiar  interest,  therefore,  at- 
tached to  the  results  of  the  oat  tests. 
A  byssinian  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  oats,  out-yielding  California  Red 
50  per  cent. 

Richland  oats  stand  up  well  on 
heavy  land,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
area  around  Eureka.  This  is  a  white 
variety,  practically  immune  to  rust, 
a  common  disease  in  damp  coast  cli- 
mates. 

White  Russian  is  a  strong  grower 
and  proved  best  for  silage,  when 
grown  with  vetch.  The  grain  holds 
up  the  vines,  while  the  vetch,  being  a 
legume,  furnishes  needed  fertility,  the 
two  together  making  a  fine  farm  team. 

(ireen  Mountain  is  very  similar  to 
White  Russian.  Sparrowbill  is  another 
good   oat.   having   thick,  short  grains. 

The  tests  were  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Mackie  of 
the  agronomy  department.  Califor- 
nia College  of  Agriculture,  assisted 
by  J.  W.  Logan,  Humboldt  County 
farm  adviser.-  <).  H.  B. 


Seepage  Irrigation  of  Pomegranates 


Bxj  SYLVIA  W.  WYLDE 

WHAT  is  pronounced  by  authori- 
ties to  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  interesting  experiments 
in  pom  e  g  r  a  n  a  t  e 
culture  ever  under- 
l aken  is  to  be  seen 
in  a  seven-acre 
| orchard  near 
Springville.  Tulare 
County,  controlled 
by  August  Milling- 
hausen,  who  is  an 
active  worker  in 
H  the  development  of 
this  unique  in- 
dustry. 

The  study  of  the 
"splits"  problem, 
which  to  date  i-i 
MR.  MILLINGHAUSEN  tne  only  trouble  af- 
fecting the  foothill  pomegranate  pro- 
ducer of  these  parts,  has  occupied  much 
of  this  grower's  time  and  effort,  re- 
sulting in  an  odd  system  of  irrigation 
thai  seems  to  be  bringing  tbe  desired 
results. 

After  Various  experiments.  Mr.  Mill  - 
inghausen  decided  that  the  splitting  of 
tbe  pomegranate  was  not  caused  hy  ir- 
rigation according  to  the  popular 
theory,  but  was  a  result  of  allowing  the 
soil  to  become  quite  rb-y  and  then  turn- 
ing on  a.  head  of  water,  the  sudden 
wetting  cVin^ing  the  fruit  to  split  al- 
most immediately. 

Acting  unon  thi.s  conclusion.  Mr. 
MiHiiighansen  installed  the  following 
svstem  of  irrigation,  which  has  been 
In  force  several  seasons,  during  which 
time  a  verv  small  percentage  of  split 
fruit  has  been  noticed.  S'eel  pipes 
were  laid  between  the  tree  rows,  a 
special  hydrant  being  provided  for 
each  tree. 

The  process  of  continual  seepagV 
then  was  employed,  giving  each  tree 
a  steady  and  uniform  irrigation.  With 
the  exception  of  considerable  work  be- 
ing necessary  to  keen  the  pipes  free 
from  accumulations  of  debris,  the  sys- 
tem is  pronounced  very  satisfactory 
and  less  laborious  thao_  the  usual 
mvthod.  \ 

VALUABLE  ON  HILL,  LAND 

Owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  this  dis- 
trict, irrigation  is  always  difficult,  re- 
during  constant  attendance  In  order  to 
prevent  washouts.  This  system  of 
seepage  irrigation  takes  care  of  thi.s 
problem  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
'  nrr.  which  is  an  additional  point  In 
its  favor. 

The  trees  in  this  orchard  ajp  five 
years  old.  and  are  bearing  their  third 
crop  this  season,  which  promises  to  be 
by  far  the  heaviest  in  their  history. 
Shipments  from  this  ranch  will  be  han- 
dled, as  usual,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Lindsay-Strathmore  Pomegran- 
ate Association,  the  records  of  which 
show  this  fruit  to  be  the  finest  In. its 
line  ever  handled  by  them. 

Pomegranates  from  this  orchard 
now  are  on  display,  weighing  from  one 
and  a  quarter  to  two  pounds  each,  and, 
measuring  from  1J  to  IK  inches  in 
circumference. 

Since  this  form  of  horticulture  Is 
rather  new,  many  uses  of  the  fruit  are 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  one  be- 


ing the  introduction  of  both  the  fruit 
and  toe  juice  into  the  hospitals,  where 
it  has  been  endorsed  by  several  lead- 
ing physicians. 

The  Mllltnghausen  product  has  found 
its  way  into  several  hospitals,  several 
bOXaa  of  fruit  going  as  far  as  the  Dea- 
coness Hospital  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  lust 
season,  where  it  was  used  for  its  tonic 
properties. 

Another  experimental  feature  is  the 
making  of  pomegranate  syrup  for  use 
at  the  soft  drink  fountain,  for  which 
purpose  it  has  been  found  very  palata- 
ble and  healthful. 

A  movement  is  on  throughout  the 
section  to  create  a  demand  for  this 
syrup;  the  pomegranate  association  of 
Lindsay  expects  to  have  definite  in- 
formation regarding  it  at  any  time. 
This  would  create  a  market  for  the 
culls  and  the  fruit  that  is  below  stand- 
ard size,  the  disposition  of  which  has 
always  been  an  unsolved  problem  of 
the  pomegranate  grower. 

As  the  result  of  several  years'  ex- 
perience with  pomegranates,  both  with 
orchard  and  nursery  stock.  Mr.  Mffl- 
inghausen  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
foothill  environment  is  peculiarly 
a<lapt(*fl  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit. 


NATURAL    GAS    FOR  POWER 

Installations  totaling  nearly  65,000 
horsepower  using  natural  gas  for  fuel 
are  reported  by  the  Southern  Counties 
Gas  Company,  in  Southern  California. 
Some  farmers,  it  is  said,  have  effected 
a  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  power  bills 
by  using  gas  in  specially  designed  en- 
gines. 


ttitiCfr  Without  a 
liU1*  Storage  Tank 

All  you  can  use  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet 

—  240   gallons   per  hour. 

VIKING 
Electric  Pressure 
Water  System 

A  durable,  economical,  automatic 
system.  Direct  connected  water 
with  rust-pr6of,  positive-acting, 
bronze  rotary  pump. 

No  gears,  no  belts,  no  leathers  or 
valves.     Smooth,   steady,  silent. 

Operates  at  trifling  cost.  Install 
anywhere  in  small  space.  Suitable 
wherever  suction  lift  is  not  mors 
than  22  feet. 


Prices  and   Descriptive  Folder 
Mailed  Upon  Request 

De  Laval  Pacific  Co. 

61   Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


TRAP  FOR 


Head  quart  ere 
In  Nerth  American  Far*. 
'  EfoTriasmnSeuu Abend.  Get  Kaij  hW 

Brjf  56  Page 

FUR  BOOK 


Free 
to  Trappers 

Send  peilal  far  bif 
Caialef  and  B«ek  af 
infer  ma  lien.  Make 
metier — Deal  Direct. 
Writ*  To«f«jr 

£31  F.C.TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

545  Fur  Exchange 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  DAY 


W,  .J  _J  .  STEJUJNC  , 
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JTOtUNG  COetrxXY 
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BUY  FENCE  NOW 
—at  SPECIAL  PRICES 


BEFORE  prices  advance  again,  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  buy 
brand-new,  first-quality  Pacific  Fence  at 
PRICKS  LOW  ICR  THAM  PRESENT  MAR- 
KET QUOTATIONS.  Share  the  savings  I 
made  on  a  big  quantity  purchase  contracted 
for  six  months  ago. 

This  is  my  standard  Pacific  Fence  in  the 
two  most  popular  heights — 26  and  32  inch. 
Investigate  now.  while  1  can  supply  your 
needs.  I  may  have  to  limit  quantities 
within  a  week. 

Write  for  Special  Price  List 
and  My  Fence  Catalog 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  Inc. 

Warrhitujit'x,  ho§  Antjrlrs  an-d  Oakland 
Office*:     4'Al   Vmcitiv    Mn-uue  Hide..  Angele*. 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


PLANT  BULBS  CAREFULLY. 
While  the  Dutch  are  steadfast  in 
their  liking  for  tulips,  we  Californians 
have  deve'oped  a 
love  for  bulbs  tpf 
all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions, starting 
from  our  dahlia 
craze. 

We  plant  bulbs 
and  still  more 
bulbs  and  the  more 
we  plant  the  mora 
we  want  to  plant. 
Often  when  we  find 
a  bulb  that  isn't  in 
our  garUn  of  flow- 
ers we  either  bet;, 
buy  or  borrow  it, 
hurry  to  the  gar- 
den, trowel  clasped 
tightly  in  one  hand 
a<ul  the  bulb  in  the  other,  then  stand 
In  earnest  contemplation  until  we  find 
a  vacant  spot  among  our  flower  beds. 

O't.  n  the  poor  litt'e  bulb  is  planted 
ar-ong  alien  neighbors  and  we  expect  it 
to  enjoy  life  just  as  niuch  as  it  did 
wbfc'i  it  grew  amonc  roots  of  its  own 
Kind.  Frequently  a  forgetful  hoe  will 
end  its  life,  or  perhaps  the  alien  is 
crowded     out     entirely.     Anyway,  the 


bulb  didn't  have  a.  fair  chance,  and  we 
are  the  losers.  , 

Quite  naturally,  we  feel  disappointed 
in  that  bulb.  However,  if  we  had 
planted  the  little  bulh  among  "others  of 
its  kind,  either  cousins,  second  cousins 
or  ot  er  congenial  company,  it  would 
have  repaid  us  a  thousand  times  over. 

A  border  or  bed  of  bulbs  of  blending 
colors  and  similar  characteristics  is  de- 
cidedly worth  while  and  surely  worth 
planning  carefully.  While  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate the  formal  bed  of  bulbs,  quite 
often  it  is  necessary  to  plant  them  form- 
ally to  carry  out  the  color  scheme,  or 
perhaps  to  balance  an  informal  garden. 


bed  of  doubles  or  singles  planter!  about 
four  inches  apart  will  need  1  Uf>  tulips. 
If  planted  six  inches  apart  in  a.T'ircular 
bed  of  four  feet  across,  only  60  tulips 
a  re  needed. 

The  popular  method  in  making  all 
formal  bulb  bads,  especially  tulips  and 
hyacinths,  is  planting  against  a  wall, 
in  parkings,  between  the  house  and 
walk,  or  in  an  angle  of  the  house.  In 
the  latter  location  the  bed  should  curve 
in  half  moon  shape  and  be  filled  with 
tulips  set  about  five  inches  apart.  The 
corner  space  against  the  house  calls  for 
colors  th  it  blend  with  the  color  of  the 
bouse.  Don't  plant  yellow  tulips  or 
lavender  h  acinths  against  a  house 
that  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
painted  red. 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


FURS 


WAY 
UP! 


Fur  Crop  on  Every  Farm 

Srr.d  your  nunc  *m!  gildroM  to  Kouke  Kur 
Co..  St.  Louis.  Tor  PEJ&K  HELPS  TO  TRAP- 
PERS. Lrtrn  ihe  tyweat,  hvmt  wayi  to  trap; 
Ihiw  to  grade:  how  to  prrjujf  fun  fur  nuxit 
rnonry.    I  .ft    U  ■  prices   on    all  auppUc*. 

Know  Oie  game  lavn,  keep  po*4cd  on  Uw> 
market  all  aruon.  (M  *  ur  nan*  In  at  once. 
TSE  THK  COUPON  BELOW.  For  boat  profit* 
and  moat  coenptrt*  twXist action 

5hip  Your  Fur»  Direct  t* 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 


374    FOUKE    BLOB.,   ST.  LOUIS 

Sn  rv.  new  Foukc  caUtoc  of  latret.  bert 
(Miul promt :  how  to  trap,  how  to  gTa»l«,  gamn 
lawa.  ate.  rnrxrvllci.  price  list,  aenrlce  all 
*>aaon,   all  PREK. 


.Sams 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy!  Quick  I  Safel  Cheap!  ^r— 
"STANDARD"  1 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT  ^ 

Boreswells  by  bud, 8  to  1 6in.diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  Slates.  I  .  S. 
and  British  Gov  ts  used  thousands. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
—boring  wells,  post  h  o  les.  etc. .  for 
others.  Fullycuaranteedl  Quick  J 
delivery!  Write  atonce. 
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Soon  in 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  ol) 
f  .•-  burner  ever  known  ha*  been  patented  by 
J„eon;.r  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  Is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  in  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
Stove.  Heat*  oven  and  w» i>  r- back  No  prim- 
ins,  no  roarlntf,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
vaivf  and  get  an  intense  beat  that  is  regu- 
luit  'I  at  will.  Cheaper  t  b&n  coal  or  wood, 
•       better.     Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  burner  Is  exactly 
ab  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
■end  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  you 
tec  how  It  works  before  dec  id  ing  tu  keep  it, 
V\  rite  us  for  free  literature  which  explains  all. 

CONOW    BURNER  CO. 

15-A  { OM  MBl  .S  AVE. 
SAN    KKANCISCO,  CAI.IF. 


dorstand  why  it  is  not  possible  for  U3  to 
grow  forcing  bulbs  as  well  as  foreigners 

giow  them.  It  is  said  by  authorities  that 
the  American  source  of  supply  of  forcing 
or  garden  bulbs  is  so  uncertain  that  It 

may  be  considered  non-existant. 

If  we  do  not  supply  ourselves  with  a 
quantity  of  the  best  nan  Issi,  which  In- 
clude double  and  single  jonquils  and 
daffodils,  we  certainly  shall  be  out  of 
luck.  Personally,  I  think  California 
gardeners  could  supply  the  market  with 
first  class  narcissi,  if  they  made  an  ef- 
fort to  do  so. 


PLANNING  AND  PLANTING 
WALKS. — The  informal  garden 
with  the  uneven  lines  of  shrubbery: 
then  perhaps  a  border  of  tall  bulbous 
plants  and  the  lawn  with  an  informal 
perennial  garden  in  the  background, 
loses  its  haphazard  appearance  if  the 
walk  is  straight  and  well  kept,  with  a 
border  of  bulbous  flowers  on  each  side. 
The  formal  border  should  not  be  of 
more  than  three  colors  and  the  bulbs 
must  be  of  uniform  size  and  planted 
at  a  uniform  depth  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired effect. 

To  establish  the  irost  practical  walk 
through  your  garden  of  flowers,  start 
as  hurriedly  as  possib>e  from  your  door 
and  go  through  your  garden  as  instinct 
tells  you  is  the  shortest  way.  Then 
establish  your  walk  there.  You  will 
save  the  lives  of  your  flowers,  as  well 
as  the  patience  of  your  family  by  fol- 
lowing this  suggestion.  Then  plant  your 
herder  along  the  walk  with  bright - 
faced  bulbous  flowers  that  do  not  mind 
the  dust. 

The  winding  path  is  quite  pietur- 
escjuqe.  but  we  busy  housewives  can't 
always  stand  at  the  door  and  watch  our 
children  and  husbands  and  dogs  come 
up  the  path.  And  we  know  very  well 
that  they'll  come  the  shortest  way,  so 
why  not  provide  a  nice,  wide  walk  in 
that  place? 

HOW  TO  SET  OUT  BULBS. 
All  fall  bulbs  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  middle  of 
October.  Prepare  the  soil  by  spading 
it  a  foot  or  mqre  deep.  If  it  was  not 
fertilized  in  the  spring,  do  not  fertilize 
it  now.  Manure  touching  a  bulb  is  sure 
death,  even  though  the  manure  is  old. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  add  rich- 
ness to  the  soil  even  at  planting  time, 
by  the  use  of  bone  meal,  which  is  not  In- 
I  jurious  to  the  bulbs.  *  Many  planters 
add  a  spoonful  of  bone  meal  to  the 
|  soil  used  about  each  bulb.  Sometimes 
the  fertilizer  is  thrown  into  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  with  a  handful  of  sand  be- 
fore planting  the  bulb. 

The  popular  rule  for  the  planting  of 
bulbs  is  to  set  them  one  and  a  half 
times  as  deep  as  the  bulb  is  thick,  but 
we  must  use  judgment  in  following  this 
rule.  Small  bhlbs  usually  are  planted 
about  two  inch  es  deep,  while  lilies 
should  go  under  ground  six  or  seven 
inches.  Tulips  usually  are  planted  four 
to   six  inches. 

When  the  larger  bulbs  have  bb.orned 
and  begin  to  droop,  plant  shallow- 
rooted  annual  or  perennial  flowers  be- 
tween them.  By  the  time  the  foliage  of 
the  older  bulb  has  died  down  the  young 
plants  will  have  established  them- 
selves into  promising  bloomers. 

The  planting  of  the  annual  or  peren- 
nial flowers  in  the  bulb  border  is  not 
practical,  unless  the  bulbs  are  to  re-' 
main  undisturbed  underground.  Many 
of  our  finest  bulbs  are  left  undisturbed 
for  several  years,  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful with  age.  Tulips,  in  some  locali- 
ties, may  be  left  underground  three 
years.  In  other  localities  It  is  neces- 
sary to  lift  and  store  them  each  year. 

Dest  kinds  of  tulips. 

*-*  Tulip  bells  and  borders  are  very 
popular  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  strain  of  our  Dutch  forefathers, 
who  were  gardeners,  that  has  taken 
hold  of  our  instincts  again.  Anyhow, 
tulips  really  are  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful bulbous  flowers  and  the  most 
wonderful  borders  and  beds  in  our  Cal- 
ifornia gardens  are  planted  with  them. 

We  are  planting  tulips  of  all  descrip- 
tions— D  a  r  w  i  n  s.  .Parrots.  Early, 
Mreeder,  Striped  and  Doubles — in  fact, 
we  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  will 
find  room  for  them  all.  The  Double 
tulips  make  one  of  the  most  striking 
informal  borders  grown,  especially  if 
no  more  than  two  varieties  are  inter- 
mingled. 

One  of  the  prettiest  double  tulips  is 
the  Couronne  d'Or  (or  Crown  of  Gold) 
which  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  beau- 
tiful golden-yellow,  blooming  in  early 
April.  This,  with  the  White  Murillo,  a 
double  white  tulip,  makes  a  splendid 
border  or  bed.  One  of  the  newest  va- 
rieties of  double  tulips  in  a  wonderful 
coloring  Is  the  Peach  blossom,  a  deep, 
rosy  pink. 

A  bed  of  either  double  or  single  tu- 
lips'nine  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide 
wiM  require  95  bulbs  planted  five  inches 
apart  each  direction.    A  4-foot  circular 


OTHER  BEAUTIFUL  BULBS. 
We  again  may  plant  grape  hya- 
cinths, snow-drops,  guinea -hen  flower, 
winter  aconite,  glory  of  the  snow,  squill 
and  crown  imperial.  It  is  sad  to  leartr 
that  we  will  lose  the  importations  of  all 
narcissi  after  lf»2«.  when  the  bulbs 
named  in  the  foregoing  list  will  again 
be  quarantined. 

Narciss.ua  Is  one  of  the  earliest  spring 
flowers  it  is  the  most  Important,  for  it 
Is  so  easily  grown.  Quite  often  the  pa- 
per white  narcissus  is  an  npartmrnt 
dweller's  entire  garden.  It  is  forced  into 
bloom  so  easily  In  fiber  and  water,  or 
with  pehbles.  th^t  we  hardly  appreciated 
It.  until  we  learned  that  we  shall  be 
deprived  of  it  through  the  new  quaran- 
tine law. 

We  Californlans,  however,  can  supply 
:>urselves  with  quantities  of  mother  bulbs 
and  plant  our  borders  and  beds  with 
them  and  thus  have  them  In  our  gar- 
dens every  year.    In  fact,  1  can  not  un- 


F LOWERS  THAT  LIKE  SHADE. 
Snow-drops,  glory  of  the  snow, 
scillas  and  grape  hyacinths  are  most 
successlul  when  grown  in  masses.  They 
need  some  protection  and  seem  to  enjoy 
the  shelter  of  a  few  hardly  shrub*. 
They  do  not  need  lifting  each  year,  but 
may  be  grown  in  a  permanent  bed  for 
sever..!  years.  Lake  bone  meal  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lir  e  into  the  soil  each 
year:  also  provide  a  mulch  In  the  colder 
regions.  Crown  imperials  and  Guinei- 
hen  flower  also  like  a  partially  shade! 
situation,  while  scillas  do  not  like  the 
sun  on  their  feet.  tu-  rather,  the  cov- 
ering over  them. 

Besides  the  planting  of  bulbs  at  this 
time,  we  must  not  forget  the  sowing  of 
hardy  annu-ls  fo'  winter  and  early 
spring  blooming.  Sow  all  hardy  annu- 
als in  the  open,  where  the  frosts  are 
light,  but  sow  in  flats  in  the  interior 
sections.  Set  out  pansies,  verbena*, 
carnations  and  stocks  as  early  as  |mh- 
sible  in  the  fall. 

And  don't  forget  to  sow  another  row 
of  sweet  peas  and  a  package  or  two  of 
California  wild  flowers.  Including  a 
goodVy  quantity  of  our  native  poppies. 


How  I  Made  An  Almond  Harvesting  Sled 


By  L.  C.  BARNARD 

[Hrdjtoi*!  Note -The  author  of  thin  article, 
formerly  ot  th*  Pomology  Uepurtment  of  the 
tniversiiy  of  California,  now  la  naaagei  of 
the  Greenfield  orchards  ne.ar  CoaeOPd  (Con- 
tra Costa  County),  comprising  75  acres  of 
Barllett  pears,  30  acres  of  almonds  anil  11 
acres  of  apricots. 

He  deslpned  and  constructed  the  almond 
alf*d  described  here.  In  order  to  reduce  labor 
expense  and  save  time  In  harvesting  the 
crop. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  pay  liberally 
for  descriptions  of  other  devices  invemed  or 
constructed  by  farmers,  fruit  growers,  poul- 
trymen.  livestock  raisers  and  other*.  Send 
rough  sketch,  diagram  or  photograph  v.  hen 
possible.  J 

OVHKR   almond   growers   may  be 
able    to    reduce    harvesting  ex- 
pense    by     constructing   a  sled 
similar    to    the    one  illustrated, 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  great  labor 
saver. 

The  sled  Is  4  feet  wide  by  20  feet 
long— just  the  right  sir.e  to  hold  ordl- 


be  handled  without  sacking  or  boxing. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  almonds  can  be  handled  in 
B  day  with  this  outfit,  with  a  minimum 
of  labor. 

The   lollowing   figures   give  the  cost 

of  construction: 

Labor?  8  hours   $  4 

Lumber    16 

Paint   3 

l  ive   iron  brace  roils,  sock- 
ets,   hooks    6 

Total   $29 

OTHER  USES  ALSO 

This  same  sled  can  be  employed  for 
many  other  farm  operations.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
has  been  or  will  be  put  on  the  Green- 
field place:  Hauling  surface  Irriga- 
tion pile,  hauling  lug  boxes  to  field, 
taking  boxes  of  fruit  to  end  of  rows  in 
ore-hard,   hauling  manure,  transporting 


nary  lug  boxes  set  three  abreast,  their 
sides  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  sled. 
The  total  capacity  is  30  lugs.  ■ 

The  runners  are  4  inches  by  6  Inches 
by  20  feet.  The  floor  of  the  sled  is  of 
1  by  12-inch  boards.  The  sides,  which 
are  10  inches  high,  and  removable,  are 
held  in  place  by  2  by  4  posts,  fitting 
into  four  iron  sockets  made  for  the 
purpose  and  fastened  on  each  side.  The 
runners  are  braced,  and  held  together 
by  iron  rods,  threaded  and  fitted  with 
washers  and  nuts. 

A  chain  is  provided  for  the  hitch. 
We  use  a  small,  track-laying  tractor. 

HOW  SLED  IS  USED 
Before  starting  for  the  orchard  we 
load  it  with  the  empty  lugs.  Since  our 
trees  are  planted  24  feet  apart,  we 
move  down  the  center  of  the  row. 
Win  n  the  center  of  the  sled  Is  oppo- 
site the  desired  tree,  the  sheets  (in  this 
case  12  by  22  feet),  are  spread  one  on 
either  side  of  the  tree  and  lapped  over. 

The  sheets  are  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  inside  of  the  sled  side-piece,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  When  the 
almonds  have  been  knocked  from  the 
trees  they  are  easily  "juggled"  into  the 
lug  boxes  by  raising  the  outer*  mSgot 
of  the  sheets  and  shaking  them. 

When  filled,  the  lugs  are  bawled  on 
the  sled  to  the  huller.  where  thej-  ran 


almond  hulls,  harvesting  apricots  for 
cutting,  hauling  pruning  brush,  moving 
trays  from  dry-yard. 

In  a  block  of  almonds  where  en  h 
row  was  of  the  same  variety,  even 
better  results  could  be  attained  by 
tacking  two  sheets  on  each  side.  In 
this  Way  two  trees  could  be  harvested 
at  the  same  time.  On  out  place  thiH  is 
not  done,  owing  to  I  be  fact  that  there 
are  three  different  varieties,  so  planted 
that  when  one  row  is  ripe  the  other 
on  the  opposite  side  iv  about  i  vo  weeks 
later. 


DIVIDING    DAIRY  DOLLARS 

While  other  fanners  receive  but  II 
per  cent  -  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
dairymen  get  77  rer  cent.  Butter  is  f 
highly  concentrated  article;  therefore 
transportation  costs  are  low.  while  th« 
elements  of  deterioration  and  shrink- 
age in  storage  and  speculators'  proflti 
cut  a  very  small  figure  In  the  produce 
of  the  modeyn  creamery. 


CHOPPING  ALFALFA  HAY 
A  California  dairyman  claims  tu 
saves  2f>  per  cent  on  his  hay  bill  bj 
chopping  all  alfalfa  fed  to  cows.  Elec- 
tric power  Is  used  The  cost  of  this,  to- 
gether with  labor  expenee.  being 
counted  in  estimation  the  saving  f€- 
fected  by  chot  ping. 
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Makes  Money  on  Rented  Land 

Humboldt  Dairyman  Believes  It  Pays  Better  to  Let 
the  Other  Fellow  Buy  High  Priced  Acreage 
By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


TO  buy  or  not  to  buy?  Is  it  cheap- 
er to  rent  or  to  purchase  land 
at  the  present  high  prices?  That's 
the  question  many  dairymen  puzvsle 
over  while  pailing  cows  and  feeding 
fodder.  . 

John  Hansen,  successful  Humboldt 
milk  producer,  has  made  good  money 
on  rented  land  and  believes  he  can 
keep  at  least  one  jump-ahead  of  the 
man  who  purchases  high-priced  real 
estate. 

"Jx>ok  at  my  layout,"  says  he,  indi- 
cating a  thousand  acres  of  hay  and 
pasture  laud  ,vell  improved.  This 
place  is  priced  at  $115,000.  I  get  the 
use  of  it  for  $4,000  a  year — less  «than 
four  per  cent  of  the  valuation. 

"If  I  owned  the  land  and  had  to 
pay  the  taxes — $1,600  a  year — I'd  be 
making  only  two  per  cent  on  my  in- 
vestment, figuring  the  use  of  the  land 
at  what  it  is  costing  me. 

"Yes,  I  know  land  owners  count  on 
the  increase  in  real  estate  values — 'un- 
earned increment.'  they  call  it — but 
farm  land  is  not  going  up  these  days. 
Why  should  it,  when  it  pays  the  own- 
er so   little  interest  on  his  money?, 

"If  a  more  profitable  system  of  farm- 
ing is  found,  land  may  get  higher. 
Meanwhile,  I'm  'sitting  tight'  and  am 
satisfied  with  leasing." 

HIGH    COST    OF  RENTING 

Of  course,  the  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence — the  neighbor  who  owns 
his  farm — points  out  that  Hansen  has 


tion  on  the  Northern  California  Coast, 
owing  to  the  cool  climate;  therefore 
it  must  be  handled  carefully  in  order 
to  make  good  silage.  The  crop  is  left 
in  the  field  as  late  as  possible.  Frost 
usually  does  not  come  until  November 
and  sometimes  "holds  off"  until  nearly 
Christmas. 

VARIETY  OF  FORAGE  CROPS 

Seventy-five  acres  of  alfalfa  make 
two  good  crops  of  hay  and  one  of  fall 
pasture.  Clovers — red,  white  and  al- 
sik_g — are  grown  together  with  Italian 
rye  grass.  The  first  crop  is  fed  green 
and  the  remainder  of  the  season's 
growth  used  as  a  soiling  crop,  cut  and 
fed  green. 

Eighteen  acres  of  stock  beets  and 
five  of  carrots  are  grown,  being  pulled 
and  fed  as  needed  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  A  small  daily  ration  of  con- 
centrates, judiciously  compounded  and 
proportioned  according  to  each  sow's 
individual  capacity,  completes  the 
dairy  ration. 

MIEKING    BY  MACHINERY 

A  good  milking machine  helps 
solve  the  labor  problem,  which  is 
acute.  One  man  to  run  the  machine 
and  three  "strippers''  handle  115  cows, 
which  would  require  six  hand  milk- 
ers. The  machine  extracts  the  milk 
much  faster  than  it  can  be  squeezed 
out  by  hand — another  important 
point. 

"The  secret  of  success  in  running  a 
milking  machine,"  Hansen  points  out, 
"is    in    keeping    the    apparatus  abso- 


Shcrp  on  a  dairy  farm?    Surely!   And  Hansen  believes  they  will  be 
very  profitable.    Furthermore,  this  artistic  photograph  shows  the 
woolie.s  can  decorate  an  already  beautiful  landscape. 


a  big  bunch  of  money  tied  up  in  cows 
and  equipment — he  could  have  sold 
•ut  during  war  times,  when  hutte.rfat 
prices  mse  to  60  and  75  cents,  for 
940,000.  It  is  noted  also  that  a  rentnr 
can't  farm  a  place  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, because  he  doesn't 'have  the  use 
of  the  land  long  enough  to"  justify 
making  needed  improvements  arrcl 
Usui!.-  long-term  crop  rotations  for 
building   up   soil  fertility. 

"I've  got  my  second  10-year'  lease 
on  this  place,"  Hansen  points  out,  in 
answer  to  the  latter  objection.  "That 
will  make  i'ii  wars  I'll  have  the  use 
of  the  land.  Our  longest  crop  rotation 
Is  four  years,  although  it  sometimes 
pays  to  leave  land  in  grass  a  longer 
time,  for  winter  pasture." 

Rentors  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  8  shiftless  set,  but  there  are  many 
"notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Han- 
•en  is  one  of  them.  He  practices  a 
very  advanced  system  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry, and  has  built  up  one  of  the 
heaviest  producing  herds  in  Northern 
California. 

COWS   MAKE  STATE  RECORjj^ 

An  even  hundred  of  Hansen's  cows 
have  tested  427  pounds,  a  state  record 
for  a  herd  of  that  size.  He  is  now 
milking  115  grade  Jerseys,  which  will 
average  about  400  pounds.  Milk  and 
cream  are  sold  to  a  Eureka  distribu- 
tor, who  pays  10  to  15  per  cent  prem- 
ium on  butterfat  prices.  Since  the 
latter  now  average  about  50  cents,  a 
*  (rross  yearly  income  of  $23,000  iff"  in- 
^  (heated.  This  looks  pretty  good  to  a 
man  outside  looking  in,  especially  to 
the  great  army  of  California  cow  own- 
ers who  are  getting  only  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  Hansen's  per -animal  produc- 
tion. 

Unlike  most  Humboldt  dairymen, 
Hansen  makes  extensive  use  of  silage, 
having  two  silos  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  350  tons  These  big  "cow 
kraut  barrels"  are  filled  with  oats  and 
vetch,  which  are  grown  together,  and 
Indian  corn. 

The  lalfer  does  not  erow  to  oerfec- 


lutely  clean  and  sterile.  At  first  the 
cows  had  considerable  udder  trouble — . 
now  they  have  none  at  all.  It  also  is 
necessary  properly  to  adjust  the  suc- 
tions. We  use  a  milker  that  is  run 
w  ;th  an  electric  motor,  wtfich  exerts  an 
even  pull." 

Hansen  has  been  milking  cows  for 
36  years  and  admits  that  he  is  tired 
of  the  job  and  would  like  to  engage 
in  some  other  less  confining  kind  of 
farming.  He  is  "going  into  sheep" 
lather  extensively,  having  900  "woolies" 
which  he  thinks  may  pay  better  than 
cows. 

"I  believe  the  500  acres  of  bottom 
land  on  this  place  will  support  4000 
sheep,"  declares  Hansen.  "Wool  is 
worth  40  cents  a  pound  and  an  average 
fleece  will  weigh  eight  pounds.  Yearl- 
ing lambs  weigh  70  to  100  pounds  and 
will  sell  for  10  cents  a  pound.  Figure 
the  profits  yourself.  Sheep  are  a  good 
deal  easier  to  care  for  than  cows." 

Most  of  Hansen's  sheep  are  Shrop- 
shires,  a  dual  purpose  breed  valued 
especially  for  mutton-.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing ewes  lamb  in  March  and  April, 
Hansen  considers  it  an  advantage  to 
have  the  lambs  come  two  months  ear- 
lier, so  they  can  be  sold  when  the  mar- 
ket is  highest. 

Hansen  is  a  big,  husky  Dane,  a  native 
of  Sohleswig-  Holstein.  He  came  to 
this  country'  at  the  age  of  15,  worked 
for  wages  until  he  "got  a  start"  and 
by  industry,  frugality  and  the  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment  has  attained  his 
present  high  position  in  the  dairy  pro- 
fession. 

Two  sons  and  two  daughters  con- 
stitute by  far  the  best  crop  Hansen 
has  raised  since  coming  to  America. 
These  young  folks  have  been  given  a 
much  easier,  pleasanter  time  than 
their  father  enjoyed,  but  he  does  not 
begrudge  the  expense. 

"My  children  are  all  home,  which 
is  more  than  some  of  my  neighbors 
can  say  of  their  hoys  and  giW!»,"  he 
relates.  "My  oldest  son  is  22  years  old. 
If  I  couldn't  have  my  boys  to  h^lp 
run   the   ulace  I'd   ouit  fjirmine." 


Fig  Grower  Sees  Rocks  Ahead 

(Continued  From  Page  S) 


in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there 
seems'one  way  to  avoid  a  glutted  mar 
ket;  instead  of  trying  to  keep  his  figs 
from  getting  "bugged,"  when  the  Kadota 
grower  sees  an  oversupply  of  cannery 
stock  in  prospect,  let  him  buy  his  figs 
all  he  can  and  turn  off  a  big  crop  of 
very  good  dried  figs. 

If  I  were  planting  a  fig  orchard  for 
dried  fruit,  I  would  take  the  Kadota 
and  probably  the  Black  in  preference  to 
eilh>er.  After  a  full  crop  of  dried,  cap- 
rified  Kadotas  is  produced  there  is  still 
a  large  quantity  of  uncaprified  figs,  ' 
which  can  be  preserved. 

Possibly  the  Kadota  will  always  be 
more  important  preserved  than  dried, 
but  from  the  heavy  production  this 
year  the  companies  will  have  to  "go 
some''  in  order  to  preserve  and  stH.1  all 


the  Kadotas  that  are  coming  their  way,' 
Caprifying  and  drying  looks  like  a  fine 
and   profitable  way  to  "get  out  from 
under." 

A  good  Calymyrna  orchard  where  the 
fruit  can  be  sold  to  the  cannery  is  a 
fine  money  maker  and  promises  to  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  but  any  Calimyrna  or- 
chard that  nets  good  profits  with  dried 
fruit  at  present  prices  is  a  wonder. 

Kadota  growers  probably  will  deny 
indignantly  the  prospect  of  an  over- 
supply.  It  will  take  at  least  one  bad 
year  to  turn  them  to  caprifying  and 
drying;  but  when  they  come  to  it  they 
will  find  the  Kadota  a  heavily  produc- 
ing fig,  not  subject  to  splits  and  sours, 
which  can  be  dried  at  a  good  price  and 
which  will  leave  a  big  surplus  for 
preserving. 


Concord  Grapes 

THAT  Eastern  Concords  can  be 
grown  successfully  in  several  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Southern  California 
is  the  contention  of  Fred  W.  Kelsey  of 
El  Monte  (Eos  Angeles  County). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  he  says: 
"Eastern  Concord  grapes  can  be 
grown  over  a  considerably  wider  terri- 
tory than  is  generally  believed  and 
much  wider  than  that  generally  stated 
by  the  University. 

"There  are  three  plantings  of  from 
three  to  ton  acres  near  my  place  in 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  which  have 
been  the  best  money-makers  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  a  planting  at 
Sierra  Park  -and  a  large,  planting  of 
60  acres  at  Tustin,  which  is  used  by 
a  grape  juice  factory  there.  This 
planting  has  been  very  profitable  .and 
is  to  be  increased.  I  understand,  to 
several  hundred  acres. 

"Young   vines   now  growing    in  the 

San  Fernando  Valley  promise  good 
crops. 

"Some  of  our  agricultural  leaders  at 
present  seem  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
California  Concords  (Pierce-Isabella) 
are  the  only  kind  that  will  be  profit- 
able in  this  State.  But  my  observa- 
tions of  both  kinds,  I  believe,  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  Eastern  Con- 
cord does  just  as  well  as  the.  P. -I.  in 
the  districts  where  I  have  observed 
them. 

"The  California  Concord  does  seem 
to  be  a  stronger  grower,  and  produces 
15  to  20  ot>  cent  more  tonnage  than 
the  Eastern,  as  ?>  is  a  larger  grape  and 
has  about  the  same  amount  of  juice  in 
proportion  to  its  size  as  the  Eastern. 

"It  has,  however.  Certain  defects. 
Its  vigorous  growth  brings  it  out  early 
in  the  spring  and  carries  it  over  till 
late  in  the  fall  and  this  -.xmctimes  re- 
sults in  frost  injury  v-ften  the  Eastern 
Concord,  being  a  slower  grower,  es- 
capes. 

"The  California  Concord  Is  a  heavy 
grape,  noi  firmly  set,  and  shatter* 
badly.  The  Eastern  Concord  ships 
well  short  distances,  and  is  in  strong 
demand  in  Eos  Angeles  and  nearby 
cities.- 

"At  Tustin,  where  juice  is  the  prime 
consideration,  60  acres  are  planted — 50 
to  California  Concords,  and  10  to 
Eastern  Concords,  and  the  juice  is 
blended,  which  makes  a  drink  'do 
luxe.'  " 
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WRITTEN  GOLD  BONO  GUARANTEE 
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Greatest  tire  sale  in  America  now  on !  Goodyear, 
Goodrich,  Firestone,  Fiak  and  other  fine  makes  of  tires 
goingr  at  record-breaking  prices.  These  almost  new 
flreswl'l  ena!iyHTelh-rj<«nda  of  mi'**  n  f  oatl--fV  *«.••■  nr-viee. 


GUARANTEED  9  MONTHS 
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NEW 
TIRES  TUBES 
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TIRES  TUBES 

32x4H  $3.75  $1.65 
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1.65 
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1.65 
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1.95 


Just  send  SI. 00  deposit  for  eech  tire  ordered  ... 
C.  O.  D.  Biibjrrt  to  Intpectlor,.  Oar  written  cold  bond  ffuer. 
entee  with  eech  tire  i.  i  llrel  -  u.  it-  yoa  eliie  months 
retisfeotorrflrrelee  or  another  tire  will  be  riven  et  h«'f  price. 
6  per  cent  redaction  for  ce.*  h  In  lull  with  <  r<  er.  Shipment 
m.Trte  same  day  order  s  received.  Order  today- NOV/. 

INTERNATIONAL  TIRE  CORP. 

-14  EAST  14th  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Papaya  Pointers 

THE  papaya,  commonly  known  as 
pawpaw,  when  used  as  a  breakfast 
fruit,  is  cut  in  halves  longitudinally, 
and  after  the  seeds  are  removed,  served 
with  the  addition  of  lemon  juice,  salt 
and  pepper,  or  sugar,  according  to 
taste. 

The  fruit,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  contains  a  milky  juice  in 
which  an  active  principle  known  as 
papain  is  present.  This  greatly  resem- 
bles animal  pepsin  in  its  digestive  ac- 
tion and  is  invaluable  as  a  remedy  in 
dyspepsia  and   kindred  ailments. 

Its  digestive  action  has  long  been 
recognized  the  tropics,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  iraotjce  of  natives,  who 
rub  the  juice  over  meat  to  make  it 
tender-,  or  in  preparing  a  fowl,  wrap 
it  irr  papaya  Leaves  and  let  it  remain 
over  night  before  cooking  it. 


M  y  e  r  s  -  P  a  c  i  f  i  c 

,  Pneumatic 
Water  System 

Running  water 
Plenty  of  it 
When  you  want  it 
Where  you  want  it 
Under  city  pressure 

The  cost  is  moderate. 
Write  for  catalog. 

PACIFIC  PUMP 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

920  Eryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SYSTEM  OF 
CIRCULATING  HEAT 

More  Heat      Less  Fuel 
Healthy*  and  Clean 
Satisfactory  Warmth 
Positively  Guaranteed 
Passed    and  Recom- 
mended by  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Fir  e  Under* 
writers. 

Write  or  telephone  for 
Booklet  A-l  and  Informa- 
tion. 

WATERHOUSE-WILCOX  CO. 

523  Market  St..  San   Francisco.    Phoni  Sutler  I 'IB. 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  onlv  sine  way  to  earn  more  money  and  get  ahead  faster 
Is  by  more  training—  TRAIN"  IN<!  ('<  il'NTS  — your  earning 
power  depends  upon  what  you  kno\f  and  what  you  can  do — 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  in  many  lines— auto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimators, 
architectural  draftsmen,  electricians,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanical am]  civil  engineers  are  in  big  demand  at  TOP 
wag»s — Healri's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of 
other  me!!  they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  is 
TRAINING.  You  ran  earn  board  and  room — practical 
courses  actual  shop  work,  fine  instructors,  honest  service, 
fair  dealing.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog.  Win  ad- 
vancement and  earn  mori  molten. 

HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  AND  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

1103  Sutter   Street,  San    Francisco,  Calif. 
The  Urgent  trade  nnd  enomeerina  trhoel  on  the   Pftclfi*  Const      i  01    to  2000   men   trained   every  yur. 
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,  CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  •  .-ins  »  Him*,  or  G4I  « entM  u  lim* 
for  four  ©r  more  MMMifl  vt>  K^urs 
(AT«r»c«  *  words!.  For  white  Hpare. 
cut*  or  diNpla.v  type,  <*o«i  i«  ctinm- 
poted  nrrordinr  to  toUU  »pme*  MM- 
pied   by  ailvrrtKemrnN. 

tdrertixetnentH  moM  rrarti  us  ] '» 
dityN  before  date  of  pabllr»tkin.  Ad- 
ilresH  OK(H.lltI>  and  FARM,  Broa.l- 
way   itt    Fit-tent.!.  Allele*. 


POULTRY 

PI'.OFITAm.K   POl'l.TKY   and  CO- 
OPERATIVE KL.ECTKIC  HATCII- 
EKIES.      Capacity.     250,000  rhiika 
tSO-290     egi;     Leghorns.  Anronas. 
jm  l  Fteds.    Rocks.    Minnrns.  W'r»n'ln'"«. 
I  UrHhmae.     Andalusians.  mu.ks. 
lurks.)       Qff    every    wret  Also 
.•lucks  from  large   2-year  hens  for 
rapid   growth    into    broilera  fryere. 
roasters,    eapons.      R-'da-ed    booked  ahead. 
"N»v>t    »>    en<-h    vigor,    rapid    urowth  In 
chirks  "  i:i«N.  Fair  Oaks.  t*asad*na.  Mail  only. 
CEKHKIKD    WHITE    LEGHORN  QIALITY 
CHICKS  for  fall  and  winter  months,  from 
•elected  free-range,  htisn  egg  producing  breed- 
ing  flocks,   inapected  and  accredited   by  the 
Sonoma    Comty     farm    Bureau.      Send  for 
catalog  and  attractive  prices.     Safe  .leliverv 
and   full   count    guaranteed.      Ml'ST  HATCH 
IXCfBATOR   COMPANY.    INC..    432  Seventh 

St..   Petaltima.   Calif.    » 

WHITE  LKC.HORN  CHICKS  KXCI.USIVFrV 
We  get  all  our  eRSS  from  one  flock  of  the 
r— si  hens  In  Southern  Vulifornia.  ff(  hatch 
3000  every  week.  We  hare  been  in  busin-»< 
h-re  15  v'ears.  We  ship  by  Parcel  Post  and 
guarantee  all  chicks  alive  and  strong  on 
arrival.  Terms.  »2  deposit  on  each  100 
chicks  with   the  order,   balance  on  delivery. 

1  TON    HATCHFP.V.    Oard-na.  Ca'.tf.  

KA  BY   CHICKS   every   week.     Barred  Ko.ks. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Oet 
fall  chicks  now.  Order  now  for  Itti  deliv- 
ery. Safe  arrival  guarantee.  Write  for  cir- 
cular about  our  heavv  layers.  THE  J.  H. 
STI.'BHE  POULTRY  RANCH  *  HATCHERY. 

TV»T   ST-C.   Pnlo   Alto.  dilif,  

HARRRD  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  AND  WHITE 
LEGHORN  breeding  cockerels.  Dryden- 
O.  A.  c.  strain.  Also  limited  numher  of  day- 
oM  chicks  and  e.rra  for  hatching.  October  and 
November.  Fifteen  vears  trapnest  breeding. 
Write  f..r  circular.  1>RTI>EN  POII.TRY 
BREEDING  FARM,  Coacord.  Calif. 
"HOW  I  Made  $1«.8«ein  One  Year  With  4200 
liens"  is  a  book  you  should  have  if  you  want 
to  make  money  with  chickens.  Contain*  dally 
routine  followed  by  one  of  most  successful  egg 
farms  in  Calif. — a  writer  In  "Country  Gentle- 
m»n"  said  "in  U.  3."  Send  for  it  today.  Jl  .CO. 
postpaid.  Jos-Tumbach,  K.2,  Bx.642.  Pasadena. 
\\  HITE  LEGHORN  baby  chix  'rem  flocks 
i opted  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  2»7  eggs  per  year.  Full  pnrticulars 
an.l  interestiag  literature  on  request.  We  are 
a-  credited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
THE   PIONEER   HATCHERY.   47«  Sixth  St., 

l'tallHTIH.    Calif.  ;  

H  XNSON'S   Pedlgteed   S.   C.    While  LcifhornS. 

Over  210-egg  flock  average  for  6"  years. 
Over  221-egg  flock  average  for  %  years.  ITn- 
ixcelled  in  production  and  stamina-  Contest 
winners  in  two  hemispheres.  Send  for  Inter* 
esting  catalog.  T.  A.  HANSON.  Corvallis.  Ore. 
IMTLLBTS — 5009     selected     White  1-eiihorns. 

from  heavy-laying,  trapoested  stock,  raised 
an  free  range.  Ready  for  delivery  at  two 
months  old.  Oct.  25  ISS  per  100.  any  number. 
FREEMAN  PCLI.EP  FA  P.M.  Hayward,  Calif. 
BABY  i  HICKS,  all  kinua.  hatching  each 
Mondav.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.      FANCIERS'  EX- 

CH  ANC.E.   C40  S    Main   St      Los  Vim-lea,  

SI  'Kt  '1  A  I .   prices  on  gnarntd.  dav-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.    Write  for  particu- 
lars    EIREKA  HATCH  WRY.  IV'slnnm,  Calif. 
FREE  ROOK.   "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on    application    te   COCI..SON  CoM- 

PANY,   Petaluma.  Calif.  

CLOVER  CUTTERS,   JK  50  to  »C.     Write  for 
circulars.     ARNOTT  A  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
gelas St..  Los  Angeles. 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

»TT^i1?OTH    WIlTT^LOOiTki)  BrSIToTnc; 

TURKEYS.  Imported  stock.  Toms.  J5 
and  up.  Hens.  14  and  up.  JERSEY  STOCK 
FARM.   11534  San   Fernando  Road.   Route  3. 

Pen   403.   Rurhank.  Calif.  

WILD    BLOODED    BREEDING  TURKEYS— 

Toms,  according  tn  age  and  size,  {15  and 
**".  -ach:  hens.  3s.  Biby  turks:  JRNKINS. 
The  Veteran.  R    3.  Box  148.   Bui  bank.  Calif. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PERCY    S.    WEBSTER.    Savings    and    I  .nan 
Bldg..  Stockteo,   Calif.,  has  a  long  estab- 
lishes  efficient  organization.     Send   for  free 
honk  nn  patents 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  .highway  transportation. 
Write  owners,  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS   want    Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state   lowest   price.     R.   A  Mc- 
NOWN.    367    Wilkinson    Bldg.,    Omaha,  Neb. 

FARM  wanted.  Immediately.   Send  particulars. 
Mrs   L.  Roberts,  320  E  Tray.  Roodhouse,  III. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEEL  For  Sale— Common.  Hairy 
Peruvian  or  Smooth  Peruvian.  New  crop 
High  purity  and  germination.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  for  prices  and  samples.  E.  F. 
SANOUINETTI  I  Established  1KSS1.  YUMA. 
ARIZONA 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREES  at  lowest  consistent  prlcea 
shipped  direct  to  planter  by  parcel  post, 
express  or  freight.  Apples.  Pears.  CI.erries. 
Peaches.  Apricots.  Plum.  Prune  and  Orna- 
mental shrubbery.  Your  reservations  should 
he  made  while  moat  deairable  varieties  are 
obtainable.  Write  for  price  list  quoting 
on  stock  delivered  at  your  nearest  shipping 
point.  - 

ALBANY    NURSERIES.    Inc..    Albany.  Ore. 

FRUIT  TREES.  BERRY  and  SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS.  Now  booking  orders  for  fall  and 
spring  delivery.  Tv,  enty-seyen  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  prK'O  list.  De- 
scriptive  catalogue   sent    on    request.     M.  -I. 

Ml  >X13.   Box  477,  Sebastopol,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — 200.000  Pearl  Cauliflower  plants; 
500. »<><>  Cannon   Ball  and  Winnigsta  lt  Cab- 

p"n.s-  OCEAN  VIEW  NURSERY 

821  1st  St..  Manhattan  Beach,  Cal.     Ph.  IS01 

-LARGEST   CITRUS    NURSERIES    IN  CAU 
FOKNIA    offers    for    sale    walnut,  citrus, 
grapevines  and  palm  trees.     OrJer  early  fol- 
low prices.     Tetley  Nurseries.  Riverside.  Cal. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garsgemen.  mechan- 
ics, send  for  free  copy  Americas  popular 
motor  magazine.  contains  helpful,  money- 
saving  articles  on  repairing,  overhauling, 
ignition,  carbureters,  batteries,  etc  Autonw- 
blle  Digest.  tiOti  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati. 

WANTED — Women,  girls.  Learn  cown  making 
at  home.  Many  openings.  $35  week.  Learn 
while  earning.  Sample  lessons  free.  Write  im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  Depl 
li5>7.    Rochester.   N.  Y 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  1110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  railwav  traffic  inspector.  Positions  guar- 
anteed  after  completion  of  3  mjnths'  home 
study  course  or  monev  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Write  for  free  booklet  O-WX. 
Stand    Ttiist-cess  Trn'njne  Ins*..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


TANNING   simplified.     Formula  free.  Guar- 
anteed.   Tools,  materials  furnished.  Agents 
»aiile,|      R.   N.  GILLBY.  Carlton.  Texas. 

TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,    all    makes.    J!0    up.  Ka*\ 
payments.      Free    trial.      Express  prepaid 
Guaranteed    2    yeare.      PAYNE    COM  PA  NY. 
Roaedale  Station.   Kansas  Citv.  Kajt. 

farm^1?act^^ 

NEW  and  rebuilt  implemeuls  at  special  prices. 

Call  and  see  them.  ARNOTT  &  CO..  114  S 
I/os  Angeles  St..   Los  Angeles. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

KENTUCKY  I. RAF  TOBACCO— 5   lbs.  chew- 
ing 11.75.  10  lbs.  13;  5  lbs  smoking  SI  25.  10 
Ihs.  $2.    Pay  when  received.    Pipe  and  recipe 
frci-.    Co-operative  Farmers.  B3.  Paducah.  Kv. 

LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 

PUREBRED   TOGG  EN  BURGS  from  recently 
imported    stock.      Heavy    milkers.  Raised 
under  ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  CAN- 
YON  OOAT    RANCH.   Redlands.  Calif 


Prospers  on  One  Acre 

JOSEPH  SCHILLINOEfR,  livin-  in  the 
Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  near 
Owensmouth  (Cal.),  reports  a  net  profit 
of  $1070  from  575  hens  in  K  months. 
This  is  almost  $'2.00  net  per  hen  for  a 
period  of  six  months  and  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  prrs  are  cheapest. 

Schillinger  .joined  the  poultry  colony 
al'out  one  year  ajfo.  purchased  one 
arte,  and  built  a  cottage  and  poultry 
house.  He  put  in  1200  baby  chicks  last 
September  and  raised  575  beautiful 
pullets  that  began  to  lay  in  March. 
This  remarkable  record  has  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  many  varieties 
of  tjreen  feed  raised  for  the  hens,  and 


because  they  are  welt  bred  hens, 
housed  in  an  open  front  house. 

As  the  best  prices  for  the  season  are 
yet  to  come,  these  hens  should  net  for 
the  entire  year  around  $4  each.  Besides 
the  urecn  feed  for  the  hens.  Mr  ScTlfU- 
ineer  raises  a  fine  family  garden  and 
has  more  than  half  tne  acre  in  straw- 
berries,   raspberries    and  blackberries. 

The  many  visitors  to  this  remarkable 
little  poulary  farm  marvel  at  the  lux- 
uriant growth  of  vegetables.  Schtll- 
inger  says  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
hits  plenty  of  fertilizer  from  his  hens. 

With  his  rent  free  home  and  abund- 
ant warden  his  expenses  are  nominal. 
Althmigh  at  first  skeptical,  today  he  is 
convinced  that  any  industrious  person 
can  prosper  on  one  acre  properly  man- 
aged. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

SI  l-KKIOK  KVGI.ISII  I.KGIIOKNS — INTKK.N ATIONAL1.Y'  KNOW* 

The  World's  Best 

Write  for  mating  list  and  learn  why. 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


Arizona  Citrus  Crop  Moving 


By  H.  C.  HEARD 

County  A  j/riinltural    \y*  n1.  I'hurnim 


0 


N  OUTOBKR  1  the  citrus  crop 
of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  adja- 
cent to  Phoenix,  started  to  roll, 
when  the  Arizona 
I'it  rus  O  r  •  W  •  tit 
Company,  the  lo- 
cal marketing  As- 
sociation, loaded 
out  the  rirst  car  of 
Clayson  grapefruit. 
Grapefruit  shin, 
ments  are  nearing 
the  season's  peak 
with  navel  orange 
picking  already 
under  way.  The 
current  season  is  a 
few  days  ahead  of 
normal  but  is  jus- 
tified by  a  bigh 
sugar  content, 
reached  very  quick- 
ly during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

The  Clayson 
grapefruit  is  a  local 
stralri*.  having  an  exceptionally  fine 
flavor  and  ripening  a  week  or  so  ahead 
of  the  MarFh  variety.  It  is  not  now 
being  used  extensively  for  propagation, 
since  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
seeds.  It  originated  in  a  grove  he- 
longing  to  a  Mr.  Clayson.  whose  nur- 
sery stock  came  from  Florida.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  It  was  the  favorite 
variety  with  Arizona  growers. 

Marsh  shipments  began  about  Octo- 
ber 15.  the  shipping  season  for  both 
varieties  of  grapefruit  lasting  until 
i»arly  May. 

Shipments  of  navels,  sweet  seedlings 
and  various  seeded  varieties  of 
oranges  will  begin  about  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, continuing  till  fhristmas.  Ari- 
zona Valencias  will  start  rolling  about 
i  he  1st  of  March,  the  season  lasting 
about  three  months. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  crop  of  all 
citrus  fruits  looks  well  this  ye:i*  the 
yield  being  rather  heavy,  while  the 
fruit  sizes  up  nicely.  This  is  a  decided 
relief  to  local  growers  who  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  handling  too 
large  fruit  last  year. 

('O-OPKRATIVK  MAKKKTINO 

Righty-five  per  cent  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  crop  is  marketed  co-operatively 
through  the  Arizona  Citrus  Growers' 
t'ompany,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Mutual  Orange  Distributors.  The  vol- 
ume is  not  large,  comprising  about  20O 
cars  in  the  1922  season. 

Arizona  citrus  has  been  marketed 
co-operatively  about  25  years,  the  pres- 
ent company  being  essentially  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  old  association  four 
years  ago. 

The  Clayson  grapefruit  is  marketed 
under  the  "Salt  River"  brand,  while  a 


copyrighted  "Desert  Sweet"  label  de*- 
IgnatttB  Arizona-grown  Marsh  ffntiie- 
fruil.  Orange  varieties  are  sold  under 
the  "Sunflower"  and  "Golden  Rod" 
brands  of  the  Mutual  Orange  Distribu- 
tors. 

Older  plantings  are  mostly  orangea, 
while  the  present  plantings  are  pri- 
marily Marsh  grapefruit,  although  Va- 
lencia oranges  find  many  enthusiastic 
boosters.  Few 'lemons  are  grown.  I  -nut 
year  for  the  first  tame  grapefruit  ship- 
ments exceeded  oranges,  about  120  car* 
of  the  former  being  produced. 

The  history  of  Arizona  citrus  date* 
back  about  four  decades,  when  nursery 
stock  from  California  and  Florida  wu 
brought  in.  The  chief  variety  wu 
Washington  Navel,  but  from  mixed 
nursery  stock  and  from  growths  b»:low 
the  hud.  a  good  many  sweet  seedlings 
oranges  entered  in. 

In  the  earlier  days,  before  the  build- 
ing of  «he  Roosevelt  dam.  water  short- 
age often  was  a  handicap  and  it  wa» 
only  when  a  constant  water  supply 
was  assured  by  the  completion  of  thfta 
dam,  that  interest  in  citrus  w  is  much 
increased.  Then  followed  heavy  plant- 
ings of  Marsh  and  Clayson  grapefruit. 

PROST   CHUCKED  KXPAVSION 

The  freeze  .of  1913  injured  much  of 
the  fruit  that  was  still  on  the  t  reea  and 
cut  back  a  big  share  of  the  tenderer 
vegetatii  n.  This  served  to  check  the 
Increase  in  acreage,  until  the  meteoric 
fluctuations  in  Pima  cotton  prices  de- 
tracted attention  from  most  other  types 
of  local  farming.  Now,  however,  the 
continued  prosperity  of  citrus  growers 
again  has  taxed  the  ability  of  nursery- 
men to  supply  the  stock  needed  for  an 
extension  of  plantings,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  next  five  years  will  wit- 
ness an  increase  of  citrus  acreage  to 
four  or  five  times  its  present  size. 

Salt  River  citrus  growers  are  fav- 
ored with  certain  valual.l-  nlv  int  iges. 
The  I'rosl  danger  is  light,  the  notorious 
1913  freeze  killing  but  few  healthy 
trees.  The  freeze  of  1921.  general  over 
the  Southwest,  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, since  the  trees  were  little  in- 
jur ii.  while  most  fruit  except  Vale.ncis, 
oranges  had  been  harvested.  Some  of 
the  Valencias  were  frost -damaged  but 
the  loss  was  not  great. 

Arizona  produces  an  excellent  quality 
of  fruit,  the  flavor  of  its  grapefruit  bit- 
ing renowned,  while  the  high  color  in- 
rfctea!  to  the  arid,  warm  climate  is  an 
attraction  to  the  purchaser. 

With  no  very  serious  pests,  and  its 
other  advantages.  Arizona  is  likely  to 
enjoy  gradual  expansion  of  her  citrus 
industry.  The  adaptable  acreag-  now 
under  cultivation,  however,  never  will 
allow  Arizona  to  become  a  serious 
competitor  of  her  sister  State  on  the 
West,  though  in  the  light  of  present 
and  prospective  developments  the  busi- 
ness in  Arizona  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  her  many 
agricultural  enterprises. 


Songsters  Add  to  Joys  of  Ranch  Life 


TIIK  screened  aviary  shown  above  was  constructed  recently  on  the  I  'red 
Noble  Ranch,  near  Saticoy  (Ventura  County).    It  houses  a  score  or 
more  of  canaries  and  other  songsters  whose  music  is  sweet  to  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Noble  and  his  family.    His  daughters  take  great  pleasure  in 

raising  the  birds,  which  have  been  a  source,  of  much  enjoyment  at  prac- 
tically no  expense  beyond  the  cost  of  their  shelter.    Swings  and  perches 

were  provided  in  the  "flight."  indicated  by  arrow. 

Many  farm  families  enjoy  breeding  pet  birds.  Thers-  may  be  monetary 
as  well  as  aesthetic  value  in  this  hol>liv  Well-bred  sung  birds  bting  gm>d 
prices  and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  domestic  supply,  many  being  im- 
ported from  Furopean  '  ouiitries  annually. 

One  California  potiltryman  has  a  large  aviary  anil  instead  of  selling  his 
surplus  canaries  presents  them  with  his  compliments  to  customers.  In 
creating  good   will,  the  birds  have  paid  fur  their  tare  many    times  over. 

— J.  C.  K. 
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any  Alfalfa  Problems  Solved 


Stanislaus  County  Growers  Reach  Important  Conclusions 
Following  Study  of  Dwindling  Yields 


oftener  and  cut  his  hay  when  more 
mature.  He  is  now  getting  the  results 
and  his  neighbors  are  beginning  to  ask 
him  how  he  does  it. 


By  A.  A.  JUNGERMAN 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

ALFALFA  growers  in  Stanislaus 
County  have  had  more  or  less 
trouble  with  production,  both 
old  and  new  stands  being  af- 
fected. Alfalfa  fields  that  were  plowed 
up  and  planted  to  beans,  grain,  sor- 
ghums, hay,  or  melons  and  then  re- 
eerded  to  "alfalfa  failed  to  produce  in 
many  instances  as  good  hay  as  for- 
merly. 

Orowers  made  such  complaints  as, 
"My  hay  doesn't  produce  as  it  used  to. 
I  have  a  good  stand  but  it  Isn't  doing 
well  "  Also.  "My  old  alfalfa  is  running 
dnwri  and-thinning  out  and  will  have 
to  be  plowed  up;  I'm  not  getting  the 
hay  I  did  several  years  ago." 

Those  questions  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  tho  Agricultural  Extension 
H«Tvii  .•  of  Stanislaus  County  by  grow- 
ers more  forcibly  this  past  season  than 
in  any  previous  year;  therefore,  an  in- 
vestigation was  carried  on,  growers 
were  Interviewed  and  fields  examined 
carefully. 

USE  OF  FERTILIZERS 

After  a  thorough  Inspection  of  fields 
It  was  definitely  determined  that  the 
main  cause  was  not  a  specific  disease 
mil  insect  pest;  therefore  efforts  were 
directed  towards  other  lines  of  inves- 
tigation. 

The  results  secure<L,by  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  in  the  County 
by  tho  use  of  certain  fertilizers  and 
soil  amendments  on  alfalfa  for  three 
consecutive  years,  1920,  1921.  1922. 
Showed  that  proper  fertilizing  gave  in- 
creased, yields  in  most  cases. 

The  work  was  done  mostly  with 
lime-and-sulphur  combination,  super- 
phosphate, sulphur,  manure,  and  gyp- 
sum-and -manure  combination. 

The  quickest  and  most  striking  re- 
sults were  obtained  on  lighter  soils 
using  lime-and-sulphur  combination 
and  sulphur  with  superphosphate, 
while  heavier  soils  responded  more 
slowly,  yet  showed  good  gains  by  using 
Urn  l- and -sulphur  combination,  or  gyp- 
Bum  and  manure.  Sulphur  alone  did 
mil  show  up  as  well  4s  did  the  hydrated 
linn  and  sulphur  combination  the  first 
year,  but  did  fhnw  good  results  the 
sc«:ond  and  even  the  third  season  with- 
out further  application. 

The  average  increase  in  yield  in  the 
county  was  about  3  tons  per  acre  per 
season. 

The  lime-and-sulphur  combination 
was  mixed  at  the  rate  of  R00  pounds 
hydrated  lime  with  150  pounds  sulphur 
per  acre. 

MORE   FREQl'ENT  IRRIGATION 

Yet  in  talking  with  growers  It  was 
found  that  some  who  had  used  ferti- 
lizers apparently  did  not  get  results. 
To  these  growers  it  was  recommended 
that  they  irrigate  oftener  and  study 
their  soil  moisture  more  carefuMv.  The 
problem  was  studied  from  time  to  time 
all  this  past  season  and  certain  defi- 
nite facts  were  discovered;  First,  that 
where  growers  had  allowed  their  alfalfa 
to  come  into  partial  bloom  and  the 
field  to  become  more  mature  before 
cutting,  vigorous  stands  and  good  pro- 
duction resulted:  second,  almost  to  a 
man  these  same  growers  practiced 
niore  frequent  light  irrigation,  and 
maintained  a  more  uniform  and  ade- 
quate moisture  supply. 

Third,  most  of  these  growers  had 
•made  use  of  fertilizers,  either  lime- 
and-sulphur  combination,  superphos- 
phate, or  gypsum -and -manure  combi- 
nation; fourth,  where  growers  cut  their 
hay  before  ft  came  into  bloom,  the  later 
cuttings,  beginning  with  the  third, 
showed  signs  of  trouble.  spindly 
growth,  yellow  appearance.  lack  of 
viri  r  and  fewer  stalks  per  crown,  the 
yield  and  quality  of  the  hay  naturally 
lie  ng  poorer. 

MUST  CHANGE  SYSTEM 

Many  of  the  growers  now  practice 
a  system  of  regulating  their  cuttings 
with  reference  to  the  irrigation  run; 
cutting  regularly  before  irrigation, 
without  giving  due  regard  to  the  ma- 
turity of  the  crop,  instead  of  regulating 
thi  cutting  of  the  crop  properly  in  ac- 
cordance with  maturity.  This  plan,  it 
has  been  determined,  will  not  give, 
satisfactory  results. 

Jr.  a  district  with  a  high  water  table, 
it  was  discovered  that  more  frequent 
light  irrigation  was  a  great  advantage. 
Even  though  moisture  conditions  ap- 
peared fair  on  first  appearances.  It 
was  found  frequent  irrigation  tended 
to  wash  down  any  accumulation  of  al- 
kali salts  that  might  do  damage  to  the 
crop.  Here  again  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  proper  maturing  of  crops  assisted 
In  getting  better  yields. 

Farmers  who  two  years  ago  threat- 
ened to  plow  up  their  alfalfa  are  pro- 
ducing fine  yields.     Some  growers  in 
xthe  same,  district  who  did  not  believe 
In  Irrigation  but  practiced  "subbing," 


common  to  most  growers  in  that  dis- 
trict, have  now  plowed  up  their  alfalfa. 
Other  stands  have  run  out  and  need  re- 
seeding. 

MATURE  HAY  PAYS  BEST 

Farmers  who  operate  dairies  and 
feed  their  hay  themselves,  but  who 
have  changed  their  system  of  cutting, 
state  their  cows  do  better  on  the  more 
mature  hay,  there  is  no  waste  because 
cows  clean  it  up.  and  production  is  in- 
creased because  of  the  greater  feeding 
val  ue. 

One  grower  on  15  acres  keeps  22 
cows,  has  65  tons  of  hay  in  the  barn 
at  the  present  time  and  has  another 
cutting  coming.  He  said  his  six  cut- 
tings will  average  better  than  one  and 
one-half  tons  per  acre.  He  cuts  when 
his  crop  is  about  one-half  in  bloom, 
irrigates  twice  on  an  average  between 
cuttings,  and  fertilizes  with  combina- 
tion of  manure  and  gy  psum. 

Two  years  ago  this  grower  was  ready 
to  plow  up  his  alfalfa.  We  recom- 
mended that  he  change  his  methods, 
make     use     of     his     manure,  Irrigate 


Selling  Swiss  Cheese 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  is  one  of  the 
few  places  where  all  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  Swiss  cheese.  The  climate 
is  ideal  for  dairying,  being  moist,  mild 
and  equable,  while  the  workers  are  old 
country  people,  Danes  and  Swiss,  who 
for  generations  have  been  impressed 
with  necessity  of  great  care  and  clean- 
liness in  handling  milk  and  other  dairy 
products. 

The  bacteria  count  of  Humboldt 
cheese  is  the  lowest  of  any  locality  in 
the  United  States,  being  20,000  per 
cubic  centimeter,  according  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia Central  Creameries,  who  make 
a  specialty  of  Swiss  loaf  cheese..  One 
of  the  most  attractive  packages  for 
this  product  is  a  five.-ptfund  redwood 
box,  inside  of  which  the  cheese,  en- 
cased in  tinfoil,  fits  snugly.  The  fact 
that  Humboldt  County  is  located  in 
the.  redwood  belt  lends  peculiar  fitness 
to  this  attractive  package,  which  has 
proved  of  great  assistance  in  selling. 
— O.  H.  B. 


McCurdy^s  Santa  Clara  Pear  Production 


(Continued  7'rom  Page  t) 


years  old.  with  trunks  15  Inches  in  diam- 
eter, have  tops  only  a  rod  across  b.nd  are 
not  much  higher  than  that. 

"Small  topped,  close-set  trees  are  the 
most  profitable,"  asserts  McCurdy. 
"Such  trees  are  easier  to  spray,  prune, 
thin  and  pick  than  are  large  ones.  One 
hundred  seventy-five  small  trees  will 
bear  more  fruit  than  60  large  ones." 

Severe  cutting  back  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  tops  from  interfering  or  get- 
ting too  tall.  Tho  question  was  asked 
if  this  didn't  cause  the  trees  to  sucker 
badly,  throwing  out  a  wilderness  of 
shoots. 

CONTROLLING  SUCKER  GROWTH 

"It  will  unless  the  trees  have  been 
grafted  onto  quince  roots.'-  McCurdy 
explained.  "This  stock  has  a  dwarfing 
influence  upon  the  trees,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  close  planting." 

Although  comparatively  small,  single 
trees  have  borne  20  boxes  of  packed 
fruit. 

Well,  what  about  yields  ^-quantity 
.■mil  quality  of  fruit  produced?  Have 
the  returns  justified  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  caring  for  the  trees  so  pains- 
takingly and  generously? 

McCurdy  proved  "camera  shy"  when 
it  came  to  taking  a  pen  picture  of  yields 
and  prices,  fearing  that  the  result  would 
encourage  too  many  persons  to  engage 
in  pea r  growing.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  Winter  Nelis  trees  had  yielded  up 
to  1400  boxes  per  acre,  although  after 
bearing  several  heavy  crops,  the  yield 
dropped  to  500  boxes  one  year.  A  block 
of  14 -year-old  Hardys  yielded  1100 
boxes  per  acre.  26  tons,  this  year. 

As  for  quality  and  prices,  it  Is  claimed 
no  other  district  can  surpass  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  as  far  as  some  varieties 
are  concerned.  New  York  auction  prices 
are  cited  in  proof  of  this  claim. 

PEARS  BRING  RECORD  PRICE 

The  highest  pear  price  of  the  1922 
season  was  obtained  for  a  car  of  Mc- 
Curdy's  fruit  last  spring,  after  all  com- 
peting fruit  was  off  the  market. 

"It  pays  to  pick  out  an  able  and  re- 
liable agent  and  let  him  handle  all  your 
crop,  year  after  year."  claims  McCurdy. 
"If  your  fruit  and  pack  are  what  they 
should  be  ho  will  build  up  a  market 
for  your  product  which  will  give  you 
better  returns  than  can  be  obtained  by 
selling  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  every 
year." 

MeCurdv  puts  up  three  grades  of  fruit 
in  boxes  bearing  his  own,  labels,  appro- 
priately lettered.  The  utmost  pains  are 
taken  to  see  that  every  pear  In  every 
box  is  up  to  grade  and  exactly  as  repre- 
sented. 

SORTING    SAVES  HANDLING 

A  unique  feature  of  McCurdy's  system 
is  the  orchard  sorting  of  fruit,  which 
saves  one  handling  and  more  or  less 
bruising.  Sorters  take  the  fruit  directly 
from  the  picking  buckets  and  grade  it 
for  the  packers.  The  owner  keeps  close 
watch  of  this  work,  visiting  the  sorting 
table  several  times  each  day.  Ameri- 
can-born men  of  Portuguese  parentage 
are  employed,  the  same  sorters  doing 
the  work  year  rifter  year.  Chinamen 
pack  the  fruit,  throwing  out  any  "off 
grade"  specimens  which  the  sorters 
overlook.  «• 

Each  pear  is  wrapped  in  printed  tis- 
sue paper,  the  top  and  bottom  layers 
being  protected  with  corrugated  paper 
pads.  Half  hoxes  are  lined  with  fancy 
lace  paper.  Packers  are  paid  10  cents 
a  box  and  sometimes  pack  100  boxes  a 
day.    Good   pine   box   shook   ousts  IT 


WITTEKS  ENGINES 

>J0W,  mors  than  ever,  the  need  for 
A^  economical,  dependable  power  is  felt 
by  the  producer  who  is  faced  with  ever- 
increasing  labor  costs.  WITTE  Throttling- 
Governor  EN6INES  answer  this  important 
question  perfectly — now  an  economical, 
dependable  power  plant  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Today  the  WITTE  ENGINE  Bells  at  the  hrwest 
price  in  history.  Into  this  WITTE  has  gone  the 
ripe  experience  of  more  than  40  years  of  engine 
building— over  100,000  users  all  over  the  world  have 
placed  upon  it  their  stamp  of  approval.  You,  too, 
can  pu  t  a^ITTE  on  your  place,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  represents  the  STANDARD  OF  Power. 

The  Witle  Throttling  Governor 

the  original  and  leader  of  the 
throttling-gevernor  type.  An 
evsn  steady  speed  with  a  big 


cents  each.  Box  makers  are  paid  $1.25 
per  hundred  and  make  480  boxes  in  8 
hours,  earning  $6  a  day. 

Both  horses  and  a  motor  truck  are 
used  to  haul  fruit.  The  truck  is  a  six- 
speed  Ford  which  is  capable  of  moving 
two  tons  of  pears  out  of  the  orchard 
and  of  running  empty  on  the  highway 
at  35  miles  an  hour.  The  boxes  of  fruit 
are  held  in  place  with  two  ropes,  which 
run  over  the  load  from  front  to  rear, 
where  they  are  cinched  tight  with  an 
iron  wind'ass.  Two  four-inch  boards 
nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a  trough 
protect  the  top  rear  boxes  from  being 
broken  when  the  ropes  are  drawn  taut. 

"NO  KICKS  OR  COMEBACKS" 

"There  never  has  been  a  'kick  or 
oo"meback:  on  my  pears,"  relates  Mc- 
Curdy. "My  New  York  agents  tele- 
graph orders  for  so  many  carloads  to 
go  to  London  or  other  markets,  naming 
an  f.  o.  b.  price  for  the  fruit,  which  al- 
ways is  paid  in  full.  They  act  as 
agents  for  both  grower  and  merchant, 
dealing  only  with  reliable  firms." 

Bartlett.  Huerre  Bosc.  Hardy,  Cornice, 
Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Buerre  are 
considered  the  best  varieties.  The  last 
named  sort  does  not  ripen  until  late  in 
October  and  keeps  in  cold  storage  until 
spring.  The  Nelis  takes  on  a  beauti- 
ful smooth  russeting,  which  almost 
completely  conceals  the  greenish-yel- 
low skin.  Many  Cornice  have  a  deli- 
cate pink  blush. 

As  for  blight  and  frost,  those  two 
arch  enemies  of  the  pear,  they  do  not 
I'olher  Santa  Clara  Valley  growers. 
The  frost  sometimes  mars  the  appear- 
ance of  a  portion  of  the  fruit,  but  does 
not  reduce  the  yield.  Blight  has  ap- 
peared, but  dies  out  before  doing  any 
material  damage,  according  to  local 
glowers. 

ALL   CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE 

With  a  deep,  fertile  soil,  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation,  no  frost  or  blight, 
no  other  diseases  or  pests  which  can- 
not be  controlled  successfully,  and  a 
good  cash  market,  what  is  to  hinder 
Santa  Clara  Valley  pear  growers  from 
making  big  money? 

"Nothing,"  confessed  McCurdy.  "I 
could  sell  my  place  for  $160,000,  which 
is  $100,000  more  than  I  paid  for  it 
years  ago,  but  it  isn't  for  sale.  My 
faith  in  Santa  Clara  pears  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  I've  purchased  60 
acres  of  land,  paying  $650  an  acre, 
and  am  planting  it  all  to  pears.  The 
trees  are  grafted  on  quince  roots  and 
will  be  set  16  by  20  feet." 

McCurdy  is  a  big,  breezy  Westerner, 
who  knows  the  pear  game  from  start 
to  finish,  and  enjoys  every  bit  of  it. 
Although  he  now  goes  in  for  golf  as 
well  as  orchard  work,  he  personally 
superintends  all  the  operations,  fre- 
quently lending  a  hand  when  help  Is 
needed.  The  example  of  quick,  effi- 
cient work  set  by  the  boss  has  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  workmen. 

When  a  man  is  found  doing  his  work 
improperly  he  Is  summarily  dismissed 
and  his  place  taken  by  the  proprietor, 
if  necessary.  This  happened  once 
when  two  men  were  "fired"  for  load- 
ing a  car  wrong,  McCurdy  finishing  the 
job  himself. 

A  beautiful  farm  house  makes  a  real 
home  of  the  McCurdy  pear  orchard, 
to  which  the  neighbors  now  potnt  with 
pride,  as  evidence  of  the  horticultural 
possibilities  of  the  Santa  Clara  Vulley. 


surplus  of  power  for  the  heavy  loads.  The  min- 
imum in  fuel  consumption— the  WITTE  ENGINE 
burns  kerosene,  g&sstine,  distillate  or  r*s  at  a  fuel 
cost  of  less  than  2c  an  hour.  Simple,  trouble-proof 
and  guaranteed  for  a  life-time  of  hard  work. 

The  WICO  Magneto 

— the  most  perfect  system  of 
biah  tension  ignition  known. 
Makes  starting  easy,  even  at 


4*  below  zero— sure 
performance  in  any 
climate  or  temper- 
ature. Not  affected 
by  rain,  bail,  snow 
or  iltfet.  The  perfect 
replacement  for  old- 
style  battery-equipped  en 

Makes  All  Jobs 
Easy  and  Cheap 

No  need  to  do  the  hard,  back- 
breaking  work — so  need  to  pay 
high  prices  for  poor  labor— you  can 
show  $1,000.00  more  profit  eyery  year  you  have  si1 
WITTE  working  on  your  place.  Investigate  now  I 
All  tixtm,  2  to  25  Hortm-Power 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  WITTE  ENGINE; 

If  he  can't  supply  yon  write  our  nearest  office  foV 

full  information.  i 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS! 

(Founded  in  1870) 
Kansas  City     San  Francisco  Pittsburjhj 
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USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

For  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203   Howard  Street 
San    Francisco  California 
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Write  Today  l 

Tells  HOW  TO  GRADE  FURS— 
how  to  trap.  Also  Supply  Catalog. 
Game  laws  and  Fur  Pries  Lists. 
All  sent  FREE  to  trappers  only. 

HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.  s^'lf'ii 
You  Haven't  Read  the  Pape 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 
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Seven  Square  Miles  in  His  Farm 


WHEN,  five  yean  hk».  Ike  Round 
Valley  Land  Company  selected 
H  in  m  m  develop  and  manage 
their  46T>0-aere  Mendocino 
County  farm,  they  chose  J.  K.  Bella li, 
a  practical,  hard-headed,  hard-fisted 
farmer  who  entertained  no  delusions 
about  dropping  into  a  swivel  chair  po- 
sition. He  had  enough  experience  with 
large-scale  agriculture  to  realUe  that 
he  was  tackling  a  tough  jot>.  one  that 
meant  much  work  and  great  respon- 
sibilities. 

This  seven -square-mile  farm  is  lo- 
cated in  Bound  Valley,  which  is  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  of  Men- 
docino County,  bounded  by  Trinity. 
Tehar-a  and  Clenji  Counties  on  the 
north  and  east.  The  entire  valley  is 
eight  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide, 
circular  or  oblong  in  shape.  The  alti- 
tude is  1250  I'eet. 

Near  the  renter  of  the  valley  Is  the 
village  of  Covelo.  IK  miles  east  of  Dos 
Hios,  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Stork  grazing  and  dairying 
are  the  principal  industries,  the  val- 
ley being  surrounded  on  all  sides  wilh 
mountain  and  foothill  pastures.  Hog 
raising,  grain,  hay  and  fruit  farming 
are  side  issues. 

"One  reason  why  farmers  fall  who 
sttempt  dairying  on  a  large  scale," 
declared  Bellati.  In  explaining  his 
method  of  management,  "is  because 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  put  up 
expensive  buildings  and  till  them  with 
high-priced  animals,  before  a  proper 
supply  of  feed  has  been  provided.  Feed 
should  come  first.  tJet  your  barn  full 
ot  hay  and  your  silos  filled  with  row 
kraut.  Then,  if  you  have  plenty  of 
pasture*  bring  on  your  rows  and  you 
will  have  h  chance  to  make  some 
money" 

Taking  his  own  advice.  Bellati 
planted  TOO  acres  of  alfalfa,  which  gen- 
erally yields  three  crops  annually,  but 
made  four  cuttings  the  past  season. 
Two  Luge  si'n-  were  filled  with  green 
corn  and  much  vetch  and  other  feed 
provided.  right  thousand  sacks  of 
grain  was  threshed  this  year.  Sixiy 
acres  are  planted  to  hops  and  86  to 
fruit  trees. 

There  are  linn  cattle  on  the  ranch, 
of  which  half  are  milch  cows.  A  high- 
grade  herd  of  Jerseys  and  milking 
Shorthorns  i.-  being  built  up.  The  lat- 
ter hi  red  is  preferred  for  general  farm- 
ing in  a  mountain  valley  for  various 
reasons,  one  being  that  the  Shorthorn 
calves  can  he  made  to  bring  in  good 
"side  money  ." 

Pork  production  Is  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the.  f^irn  program,  more  than  a 
thousand  hogs  being  raised  each  year. 

The  visitor  naturally  surmises  that 
farming  operations  conducted  on  such 
a  vast  and  varied  scale  require  the 
■M dices  of  main  department  managers 
and  foremen  Ballati,  however,  his 
but  two   is-istants.  one  of  whom  looks 
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after  Hie  dairy  and  the  other  super- 
vises the  general  farming  operations. 

Hy  personally  attending  to  all  the 
ranch  work,  the  general  manager  has 
no  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  the  ac- 
tivities «f  the  different  depart  incuts, 
which  —  w  here  there  are  several  sub- 
superintendents  ■-  sometimes  makes  no 
end  of  trouble. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  other 
duties,  he  found  time  to  look  after  the 
collecting  and  installation  of  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  at  the  I'kiah  fair  in 
September. 

"There  is  practically  no  end  to  de- 
velopment and  experimentation  on  a 
large  ranch."  Bellati  poiuts  out.  "We 
are  gradually  working  out  the  most 
profitable  system  of  production,  mak- 
ing the  place  pay  as  much  profit  as 
possible  as  we  go  along." — O.  H. 
HARNHILL 

Sheep  Displace  Cows 

Wll.  PERROTT.  former  Hum- 
•  boldt  dairyman,  frankly  admits 
that  unsatisfactory  labor  conditions 
was  the  main  reason  why  he  quit  the 
milk  game.  Looking  around  for  the 
best  kind  of  animals  to  replace  cows, 
he  chose  sheep. 

The  successful  coyote  war  conducted 
by.  the  Government,  good  prices  for 
wool  and  mutton  and.  last  but  not  least, 
the  small  amount  of  labor  needed,  were 
tin-  deciding  factors  which  caused 
sheep  to  win  oat  on  the  Perrott  place 
There  are  b'00  acres  In  the  upland  farm, 
near  l.oleta.  Such  land  is  valued  at 
about   $100  an  acre. 

Four  hundred  fifty  Shropshires  com- 
prise the  Perrott  flock,  which  is  to  be 
doubled  in  siie  within  the  next  few 
years.  Registered  sires  are  used. 
Back  in  the  interior.  Merinos  are  raised 
extensively,  but  in  the  damp  roust  cli- 
mate the  dual  purpose  breeds  are  pre- 
ferred by  most  stockmen. 

"We  estimate  that  about  one-third  of 
our  sheep  income  is  derived  from  the 
fleece,  the  balance  coming  from  mut- 
ton sales,"  states  Perrott,  who  had  a 
remarkably  fine  exhibit  of  Shropshires 
at  the  Ferndale  Fair  this  year.  "Some 
of  our  :i-year-old  ewes  nave  grown  17- 
pound  fleeces  In  15  months.  Our  lambs 
shear  seven  to  nine  pounds.  As  for 
mutton,  early  in  September  I  sold  250 
5-months-old  lambs  it  10  rents  a 
pound.  They  averaged  72  pounds 
each.'* 

Mr.  Perrott  is  president  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Count  v  WoolgTowers"  Associa- 
tion, a  branch  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion There  are  about  H.0M  sheep  in 
the  county.  Nearly  all  the  owners  are 
members  of  the  association. 

"Before  we  were  organized."  relales 
Perrott.  "the  locnl  wool  market  was  in 
bad  shape.  Producers  had  no  means 
of  procuring  reliable  information  re- 
garding market  conditions.  The  re- 
sult was  much  'dickering'  between 
buyer  and  seller,  the  former  getting 
each  man's  crop  as  cheap  as  he  could. 

"Things  are  different  now.  Kaeb 
wool  grower  Is  kept  rully  posted  on 
market  conditions,  which  enables  him 
to  obtain  full  price  for  his  product. 

"Dur  association  saves  us  about  25 
per  cent  on  our  sacks,  twine  and  sheep 
dip.  The 'State  organization  was  in- 
strumental in  arranging  for  the  two- 
year  Government  coyote  war  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  proved  so  successful, 
eherever  waged,  in  controlling  the 
chief  enemy  of  sheep  and  goats." 

Try  It  On  Your  Tractor 

I'T  an  egg  under  two  inches  of 
smooth  mulch  and  a  track 
laying  trai  tor  can  go  over  it 
without  cracking  the  shell" 
That  was  the  reply  made  by  a  hillside 
o  ange  grower  to  another  who  said  he 
would  not  use  a  tractor  on  a  stiff  clay 
loam,  because  it  packed  the  soil. 
Surely  if  a  tractor  would  not  break  an 
esfg  under  two  inches  of  mulch  it  would 
hardlv  pack  the  ground  li  the  operator 
used  a~ny  judgment. 

It  turned  out  that  the  tractor  owner 
never  had  tried  the  egg  stunt,  but  had 
taken  the  dealer's  word  for  it. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  tractor  owner  who  will 
try  this  and  report  results.  It  must 
be  a  track  laying'  tractor,  of  course, 
for  the  grouters  of  a  wheel  driven 
tractor  would  dig  in  more  than  that 
depth. 

Both  men  agreed  that  a  tractor  in 
order  to  l»e  efficient  certainly  would 
have  to  stir  the  soil  behind  it  deeper 
than  it  packed  the  soil.  Both  agreed 
that  in  some  ways  horses  were  prefer- 
able to  tractors  on  clay  loam  hillsides. 
The  one  who  used  horses  had  a  small 
l  lace  ami  worked  his  own  team.  But  the 
other  had  a  large  place  and  his  experi- 
ence was  that  he  could  not  keep  enough 
horses  to  set  the  spring  work  done  on 
time  and  that  hired  teams  and  hired 
men.  either  of  which  were  not  familiar 
with  the  work  or  the  orchard,  soon 
would  wreck  so  many  trees  that  the 
owner  would  have  to  get  a  tractor. — 
TULARE  FA  RMKR. 


Bud  Selec  tion 

(  Ctintinucii   /t  orn    I'oge  X) 


"P 


branch  occupying  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  head,  which  appears  to  be 
typical  Ontario,  but  which  bears  fruit 
totally  different. 

The  fruit  in  this  case  is  small, 
crinkled  und  very  inferior.  The  fruit 
of  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  normal.  No 
second  generation  fruits  have  yat  been 
produced  buau  this  variety  but  there 
is  no  quostioi.  about  its  being  a  mu- 
tation. 

PRACTICAL   LKSSON  INDICATED 

There  Is  a  very  practical  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  observations  of  the 
two  bud  sports  mentioned.  If  any 
one  should  decide  to  cut  bud  wood  or 
grafts  for  propagating  purposes,  from 


either  the  Merrill  or  the  Poe  orchard, 

where  the  trees  mentioned  occur,  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  securing  a 
large  number  of  buds  ftxmi  the  mutant 

branch  es. 

In  the  case  of  the  Poe  orchard  the 
branch  bearing  the  inferior  fruit  ia 
the  largest  branch  of  the  tree.  It  ia 
a  branch  that  would  natural!]  attract 
anyone  cutting  bud  sticks.  It  Is  M 
ex  iggeration  to  say  thai  IUO0  tre  « 
could  easily  he  grown  frofH  hud  wood 
removed  from  this  branch  In  one  w>i- 
son  Some  one  In  the  event  that  this 
should  he  done  would  hold  a  serious 
grievance  against  the  man  who  sold 
the  trees,  even  though  nothing  dis- 
honest  on  his  part   had   been  ■  dune. 

I  "an  there  be  a  more  striking  exam- 
p'e  of  the  necessity  for  care  in  thn 
■election  of  buds?  With  such  facts  as 
these  sliiring  us  in  the  face,  can  we 
condone  the  practice  of  certain  nur- 
very  men  who  cut  buds  from  trees  tnut 
have  never  produced  or  from  trees 
about  which  they  have  no  other  know- 
ledge than  what  some  one  1ms  gi>en 
them  regarding   the  variety*? 


J 


Freak  Branch 

Here's  tin  odd  exomnln 
of  mutation,  The  Urrmo, 
rigorous  branch  mark-d 
frith  n  handkerchief  lienn 
fruit  entirely  differ. -nt 
ti.mi    fh.it  I,ti  "in 

re.it  of  the  tree. 

Yet  the  branch  itself 
differs  from  the  othert 
only  in  if*  strong  grrncing 
tendency.  Note  tire  ■» 
rompiirni  irith  other*. 

Such  occurrence*.  wMch 
ore  hy  no  means  nnii.imi(, 
emphasise  the  imporf<in<n 
ot  selecting  hud  wood  only 
from  trees  ot  fraoira  cnur- 
icterislirs   and   pr-id-it  tiee- 


Dry  Fodder  For  Ensilage 

FARMERS  who  do  not  get  Iheir 
silage  made  at  the  usual  time 
may  yet  have  good  silage  if  they  will 
utilize  the  dry  fodder  for  this  purpose, 
according  to  the  experience  of  many 
Eastern  producers. 

Fodder  silage  not  only  makes  better 
feed  than  dry  fodder,  but  It  is  also 
more  convenient  to  feed.  Kvn 
though  the  corn  fodder  appears  drv 
and  wilted,  the  stalk  will  be  found  to 
contain  considerable  moisture. 

If  there  is  not  enough  moisture  in 
the  Corn  to  pack  the  corn  well  in  the 
silo,  additional  water  should  be  added. 
If  this  is  added  at  the  fanbox.  the  fan 
thoroughly  distributes  the  additional 
water. 

Even  entirely  dry  fodder  will  make 
good  silage  providing  water  is  lidded 
equal  in  weight  to-  the  fodder.  In  any 
case,  the  fodder  should  be  (r. impel 
down  thorough'*- 

Silage  made  in  this  manner  will  keep 
well.  The  Qualm  not  quite  as  good 
as  that  made  from  corn  rtrr-w  hile  st i'l 
preen,  but  it  makes  excellent  feed. 
Silage  made  from  corn  fodder,  more- 
over, is  not  nearly  as  sour.  It  has  a 
pleasant,  sweet  smell  and  the  cows 
not  only  like  it  but  thrive  on  it  as  well. 

Farm  Bureau  Wins  Case 

THE  Farm   Bureau   has  won  its  hog 
minimum      ease.     The  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission    has  ruled 
that,  beginning  OctojBer  13,  1»23.  16.500 
pounds  shall  be  the   prescribed  mini- 
mum for  loading  of  hogs. 

Seventeen  thousand  pounds  is  the 
old  minimum.  The  Farm  Bureau  was 
able  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
17.000  minimum  increased  the  risk 
from  overloading  to  a  costly  degree. 

Federation  officials  state  that  with 
the  new  minimum,  savings  In  freight 
plus  reduction  in  risk  will  average 
more  than  $1.50  a  car. 

In  IMS  on  twenty  markets  there  was 
received  402.900  carloads  of  hogs  From 
these  figures  it  is  estimated  that  a 
yearly  saving  of  $6tS.00O  ha-s  been 
made  by  farmers  who  ship  hogs — 
amounting  to  more  than  three  times 
the  annual  cost  of  running  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


TRADING    OREGON  POTATOES 

Oregon's  new  potato  grading  law 
provides  th  t  all  potatoes  no!  marked 
with  the  grower's  name  and  nddieaa. 
together  with  the  grade,  shall  be  lab- 
eled culls. 


Open  Door  Latch 


0 


NE  of  our  barn  doors  used  to 
swing  shut  Just  when  we  par- 
ticularly   wanted    it    to  remain 

open. 

We  worried  along  for  several  HM 
with  various  prop  sticks  that  alw  iv« 
fell  down  when  a  gusty  wind  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  barn. 

Some  of  the  boys  tried  profanity  'it 
such  times,  hut  nothing  really  per-  . 
eundad  that  door  to  stay  open  in  ill 
kinds  of  weather  until  we  made  this 
big  wooden  grasshopper  catch  to  hold 
it. 

It  was  made  in  our  farm  shop  in 
Rboul  an  hour's  time.  The  catch  dog 
is  a  i  lece  of  2"xS".  four  feet  long  with 

'Jiffi  5 PR i tie, 


CATCH  TO 
HOLD    THE   DOC  R  OPEI 


a  notch  to  engage  the  top  of  the  door. 
This  notch  is  S  inches  deep,  one  foot 
ha  k  from  the  point.  It  is  attached  to 
the  post  by  a  heavy  lag  screw  as  ^hown 
in  the  drawing. 

The  steel  spring  is  a  broken  leaf  >f 
a  wagon  spring  with  three  holes  bored 
for  V  by  5"  lag  screws. 

The  stop  block  ia  a  piece  of  2x6. 
bolted  to  the  post  to  stop  the  door  ind 
to  rest  the  dog  at  the  proper  height. 
There  is  plenty  of  play  room  betwer-n 
the  dog  and  the  door  stop  lo  permit 
the  door  to  oscillate  Instead  of  spring- 
ing out  from  tinder  the  dog. 

The  post  is  the  trunk  of  a  eucalyptus 
tree  set  to  reach  up  ten  inches  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  door. 

A  wire  Is  attached  to  the  heel  of  the 
catch  lever  to  release  the  dog  when  vyp 
want  to  shut  the  door. 
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Plant  Wild  Flowers  Now — Reward  Next  Spring 


AI-IKORN1A  possesses  more 
varieties  of  native  flowers 
and  plants  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  She  has 
practically  one-third  ns  many 
indigenous  plant  species  as 
the  entire  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. She  haa  contributed 
more  plants  to  the  gardens 
of  the  world  than  any  other  one  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

And  the  vegetation  of  California  is 
distinctive.  It  U  different  from  that 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
and  includes  a  very  wide  variety  of 
species.  More  than  3000  kinds  of  flow- 
ers and  plants  grow  wild  In  our  hills 
and  along  our  coastal  plains. 

Notwithstanding,  few  of  us  really  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  California,  wild 
flowers  In  the  springtime  as  they  car- 
pet our  waste  lands.  Few  of  us  realize 
that  the  very  existence  of  mnny  kinds 
Is  threatened  In  and  by  the  larger 
centers  of  population  with  their  In- 
tensive life  and  human  concentration. 
Few  of  us  realize  that -these  wild  flow- 
ers, threatened  with  annihilation  In 
their  native  places,  can  be  brought  into 
our  gardens  and  grown  harmoniously 
under  artificial  conditions. 

During  the  season  of  profuse  bloom 
of  our  California  wild  flowers,  when  the 
hills  are  colored  by  solid  carpets  of 
pink  and  yellow  and  blue,  is  hard 
for  any  of  us  to  conceive  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  varieties  have  become 
extinct  in  localities  where  once  they 
grew  in  abundance — the  fact  that  civili- 
zation is  proving  to  be  as  destructive 
to  some  forms  of  our  wild  plant  life  as 
it  has  been  to  many  of  our  wild  animal 
species. 

OLD  DAYS  ARE  GONE 

At  one  time  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley was  one  vast  garden  of  flower  color 
in  the  springtime,  but  the  orchards  and 
truck  gardens  have  crowded  out  the 
wild  flowers  during  our  march  of  prog- 
ress. It  .used  to  be  that  our  un paved 
highways  were  lined  with  the  brightly 
colored   f^ces  of   our   flower  friends. 


By  RALPH  D.  CORNELL 

Matter  in  Landscape  Architecture 
Photographs  Courtesy  Cornell  and  Payne 


cause  of  this  disappearance  may  be 
too  much  "civilization." 

As  an  antithesis  to  the  destruction 
of  our  wild  flowers  there  has  been  con- 
siderable good  work  done  in  their  con- 
servation and  in  artificial  seeding. 
Splendid  results  have  been  obtained 
from  wild  flower  seeds  both  on  untilled 
lands  and  in  the  Intimate  confines  of 
the  garden.  Sown  in  the  autumn  upon 
land  that  first  has  been  loosened  and 
cultivated,  the  seed  loosely  raked  Into 
the  ground,  natural  rains  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  flowers  to  splendid 
and  beautiful  maturity  with  no  further 
attention-  granting,  of  course,  that 
they  have  not  been  sown  in  a  weed 
patch  that  will  smother  them,  or  under 
conditions  that  are  patently  adverse. 

MANY  VARIETIES  AVAILABLE 

Wild  flowers,  thus  sown  on  our  va- 
cant lands,  can  be  so  selected  tl  at 
they  will  give  a  long  succession  of 
bloom,  so  that  certain  colors  will  pre- 
dominate,  or  they  may  be  planted  to 
create  a  composition  in  color.  There 
are  types  for  shady  places,  for  sunny 
exposures,  for  sterile  soils.  The  re- 
sults obtained  may  appear  like  a  mir- 
acle to  the  unlpitlared.  October  and 
November  are  good  months  in  which 
to  sow  the  seed. 

Campaigns  have  been  conducted  for 
the  sowing  of  California  wild  flowers 
on  vacant  lots,  as  an  aid  to  the  beauti- 
fies tion  of  our  towns  and  cities.  The 
results  of  such  planting  have  often  been 
strikingly  beautiful. 

The  thought  that  wild  flowers  are  fit 


verbena,  the  columbine,  Indian  paint 
brush,  clarkla.  scarlet  larkspur,  prickly 
phlox,  farewell -to-sprlng,  pride  of  Cali- 
fornia. California  phlox,  canyon  lupine, 
flaming  poppy,  the  pink  and  red  mon- 
key flowera,  owl's  clover,  scarlet  bugler 
and  Indian  pink. 

In  white  are  seeds  of  the  white  snap- 
dragon, prickly  poppy,  wild  pea,  white 
daisy,  white  lupine  and  white  evening 
primrose. 


In  yellows  are  sunshine,  yellow  dai- 
sies, wild  wallflower,  California  poppy, 
meadow  foam,  sunflower,  tidy  tips,  yel- 
low lupine,  wild  marigold,  blazing  star, 
yellow  monkey  flower,  yellow  evening 
primrose,  sun  cups,  yellow  pentstemon, 
cream  cups  and  mullein. 

In  blue  and  Its  shades  are  seeds  of 
Innocence  or  Chinese  houses,  shooting 
stars,  blue  gllla,  bird's  eye  gilia,  lu- 
pines, baby  blue  eyes,  spotted  nemo- 
phila,  violet  beard  tongue,  blue  pents- 
temon, phacelias,  wild  heliotrope,  wild 
canterbury  bell,  thistle  sage,  blue-eyed 
grass  and  wooly  blue  curls. 

For  the  men  of  moderate  or  limited 


Evening  primroses  and 
sand  verbenas   on  the 
desert. 


means,  Cantornia  wild  flowers  offer  an 
avenue  of  access  to  the  realm  of  beauty 
with  very  slight  expense.  It  is  true 
that  the  season  of  bloom  usually  is 
limited  to  the  spring  months,  but  the 
loss  In  duration  of  time  is  recompensed 
by  the  Intensity  of  pleasure  that  the 
flowers  give  during  their  flowering  pe- 
riod. By  proper  selection  of  varieties, 
this  season  may  extend  over  five  or 
six  months. 

One  or  two  dollars  will  buy  enough 
wild  flower  seed  to  plant  an  entire  city 
lot.  An  acre  of  ground  may  be  covered 
for  a  sum  ranging  from  $15  to  $100, 
depending  upon  the  kinds  of  seed  pur- 
chased. 

The  attention  which  they  require  is 
almost  a  negligible  factor,  for  centuries 
of  adaptation  have  fitted  them  to  thrive 
under  California  conditions. 


Left — Meadow  of  yellow 
daisies,  artificially 
planted. 


but  these  faces  are  growing  fewer  and' 
fewer  as  each  year  adds  its  swelling 
numbers  to  those  who  motor  and  would 
possess  all  they  see.  One  little  flower 
by  the  wayside  may  cheer  hundreds 
who  glimpse  it  in  passing,  but.  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  Its  mother  earth. 
Its  hour  has  struck.  Its  field  of  useful- 
ness becomes  very  small  and  It  may 
survive  no  longer  than  to  give  the 
very  transitory  pleasure  obtained  In  its 
plucking. 

The  wild  flowers  gathered  by  any 
one  person  seldom  would  be  missed 
from  the  spot  whence  they  come.  But 
when  our  modern  motorists  multiply 
this  one.  a  hundred  and  a  thousand- 
fold, it  Is  very  obvious  that  the  supply 
may  not  meet  tho  demand.  Every 
flower  plucked  prevents  the  maturing 
and  distribution  of  many  seeds,  so  that 
more  lives  are  taken  than  at  first  seems 
apparent.  Most  of  us  have  been  disap- 
pointed, at  some  time.  In  our  search 
for  flowers  in  places  where  they  had 
been  abundant  in  years  previous.  The 


for  planting  on  waste  lands  only  is  a 
decided  mistake,  however.  They  grace 
the  spring  garden,  whether  it  be  in 
California  or  the  Eastern  States, -which 
use  many  of  our  annual  flowers.  For  a 
quick  ground  cover,  for  cut  flowers,  for 
beds  of  color,  our  native  flowers  are 
unsurpassed  if  properly  selected. 

Baby  Blue  Eyes  mature  quickly  to 
cover  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  blue, 
and  make  an  excellent  cover  to  sow 
beneath  and  among  taller  growing 
flowers  or  shrubs.  The  blazing  stars, 
popples,  godetias  and  many  others  are 
unsurpassed  for  cutting.  Any  of  the 
annual  flowers  will  mass  into  a  riot  of 
color. 

Seed  from  any  of  our  wild  flowers 
may  be  saved  and  sown  In  the  spring 
garden.  Many  varieties  are  for  sale  on 
our  local  markets,  gathered  by  seeds- 
men who  specialise  In  wild  flowers. 

PINK  AND  RED  FLOWERS 

In  the  various  shades  of  pink  and 
red.    seedsmen    list    seeds  of  the  sand 


Innocence  or  "Chinese  houses,"  planted  in 
clever  imitation  of  Nature  on  a  protected 
hillside. 


Come  out  of  your shell! 


Almost  every  day,  some  question  crops  up  that  puzzles  you.  "Should  I  do  this 
or  that  or  the  other  thing?"  It  happens  to  every  poultryman — no  matter  how  long 
he's  been  in  the  business.  Sometimes  your  neighbor  knows  the  answer.  Sometimes 
he  doesn't.  More  often  than  not  it's  apt  to  be  guess-work  anyway! 

So,  whenever  a  poultry  problem  starts  a-hatching  in  your  head— come  out  of  your 
shell!  Ask  questions  as  many  as  you  like.  That's  what  the  Sperry  Poultry  and 
Dairy  Service  Bureau  is  for.  We  realize  that,  in  helping  you,  we  are  helping  ourselves. 

To  this  end,  we  maintain  numerous  service  headquarters.  We  answer  many  thou- 
sands of  questions  by  mail.  This  service  is  always  personal,  always  individual,  always 
free!  Years  of  practical,  hard-pan  poultry  experience,  together  with  our  laboratory 
and  research  work,  make  our  answers  authoritative  and  worthwhile. 

Whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  a  veteran,  please  feel  free  to  write  us  about  your 
problems.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  offer.  It  holds  good  whether  you  use  Sperry 
Feeds  or  not.  There's  a  handy  coupon  below — use  it! 

Sperry 


Have  you  ever 
wanted  to  know — 

Whether  you  are  feeding  the 
right  proportion  of  grain  and 
mash  for  most  profitable 
results? 

What  is  the  life  of  profitable 
production  of  a  hen? 

How  many  eggs  is  it  possible 
for  a  hen  to  lay? 

Whether  electric  lights  can  be 
used  harmfully  on  a  flock? 

How  to  recognize  the  symp- 
toms of  coccidiosis  (bloody 
diarrhea)  in  young  chicks? 

Why  greenstuff  is  as  valuable 
as  "greenbacks"  to  the  flock? 

Which  is  best  for  round  worn, 
treatment — continuous 
feeding  or  periodic  feeding 
of  tobacco  dust? 

Whether  the  lack  of  shell- 
making  material  causes  soft- 
shelledeggs  or  shell-less  eggs? 

Check  the  questions  you  want 
answered,  cut  out  and  mail  to 
us.  We  will  answer  them  fully 
and  without  charge  or  obliga- 
tion. See  coupon  below. 


SUREIAY 


ZMail  this  coupon  for 
free  Sperry  Service  and 
Literature 


Poultry  and  Dairy  Service  Bureau,  Address  Dept.  0  of  the  mill  nearest  you 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  -  TACOMA  ■  SPOKANE  PORTLAND  •  OGDEN 
Please  tend  me,  free,  "Why  Mixed  Feeds";  also  please  answer  the  questions  I  have  checked  in  the  attached  clipping 


Name- 


Address. 


Ten  Acres,  Ten  Years  and  Ten  Thousand  Hens 


HEN  Joseph  H.  Tumbach  bor- 
rowed money  on  'his  life  in- 
surance IS  years  ago  in  order 
to  come  to  California,  he  did 
not  know  anything  about 
chickens  and  had  no  idea  of 
entering  the  poultry  business. 
But  today  he  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  market  egg 
producers  in  Southern  California. 

Tumbach  maintains  more  than  10.000 
hens  on  his  10-acre  place  in  Pasadena, 
and  has  made  $10,000  a  year  with  less 
than  half  that  number.  The  land  which 
he  bought  at  acreage  prices  is  now 
practically  surrounded  by  homes  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  hens 
will  have  to  give  way  to  bungalows  and 
mansions.  But  "he  should  worrv " 
when  50-foot  lots  are  bring- 
ing $2000  and  up! 

Of  course,  that  is  looking 
ahead  a  bit.  Retrospect  is 
even  more  interesting  in 
Tumbach's  case,  for  he  has 
climbed  to  success  by  an  ar- 
duous route,  along  which  he 
points  out  many  milestones 


A  Real  Commercial  Egg.  Farm 

ffnnOO  many  beginners  in  the  poultry  business  scatter 
■I-  their  efforts  and  waste  time  puttering  at  unnec- 
essary tasks,"  asserts  Joseph  H.  Tumbach,  who 
devoted  13  years  of  hard  work  to  learning  the  les- 
sons which  he  outlines  in  this  article  for  the  benefit 
of  the  novice.  Tumbach  made  $10,000  one  year  with 
4200  hens.  — The  Editor. 

By  ALBERT  J.  MASON 


An  attractive  windbreak  of  evergreen  trees,  with  picturesque  mountains 
rising  behind,  adds  inspiration  to  the  financial  attractions  of  the  work  of 
Pasadena's  progressive  poultryman,  whose  plant  is  .  coveted  by  the  am- 
bitious-subdivider. 


We  may  add  at  this  point  that  Tum- 
bach's "strain."  whatever  its  attributes, 
will  not  be  trapnested.  He  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  ordinary  trapnesting  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  "By  the  Judicious  use 
of  trapnested  stock,"  he  admits,  "it  may 
be  possible  to  increase  the  production 
per  hen,  but  it  is  more  than  a  grave 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  by 
this  method  one  can  profitably  increase 
production  per  flock." 


HIS  CULLING  METHODS 

Tumbach  likewise  takes  litUe  stock  in 
ordinary  culling  methods.  He  does  not 
use  the  pigmentation  test  or  other 
forms  of  selection  based  on  anatomical 

considerations.  He  has  placed 
heavy  production  ahead  of 
fancy  breeding  type  and  has 
increased  the  flock  average 
yield'  on  more  than  140  eggs 
by  culling  for  vigor  and  using 
January-hatched  c  o  c  k  e  rels 
for  breeding.  "I  believe  that 
in  three  years  there  will  be 


From  this  medicine  mixing 
barrel  needed  chemicals  are 
added  to  the  poultry  drink- 
ing water- 


I 


This  big,  red-blooded 
game  bird  is  literally 
"cock  of  the  walk"  at  the 
T  umbach  poultry  farm. 
He  prevents  much  fight- 
ing on  the  part  of  young 
cockerels,  thus  saving  val- 
uable bird  life  and  energy. 
This  method  of  keeping 
■poultry  peace  is  practiced 
by  many  successful 
growers. 


I 


Health,  vigor  and  uni- 
formity are  characteris- 
tics of  Tumbach's  heavy- 
laying    White  Leghorns. 


\ 


for  the  guidance  of  others  who  would 
emulate  his  achievements. 

"The  first  three  years  were  the  hard- 
.est,"  relates  Tumbach.  "In  fact,  I 
didn't  really  get  started  until  the  third 
year.  With  money  borrowed  from  a 
friend  who  first  interested  me  in  poul- 
try raising,  I  leased  a  little  tumble-' 
down  place  not  far  from  my  present 
home.  My  next  step'  was  to  get  mar- 
ried. I  explained  the  situation  to  the 
only  girl,  and  she  was  game  enough  to 
come  and  share  the  hardships  of  build- 
ing up  the  business. 

"We  often  look  back  and  laugh  oyer 
those  days,  but  there  was  nothing  funny 
about  it  then.  We  kept  our  entire 
household  expenses  within  $35  a  month 


and  I  did  not  buy  a  new  suit  of  clotheR 
for  over  three  years. 

"In  this  connection  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  wife's  at- 
titude in  establishing  a  poultry  ranch. 
I  have  often  told  young  couples  with 
limited  means  who  came  to  me  for  ad- 
vice that  they  had  better  stafr  out  of 
poultrying  unless  the  wife  felt  inter- 
ested in  the  business  and  was  willing  to 
help  with  the  work.  I  have  long  since 
'fired'  Mrs.  Tumbach,  and  she  devotes 
her  time  to  household  and  civic  duties 
and  philanthropic  activities,  but  we 
look  back  upon  those  years  of  hard 
work  and  self-denial  as  among  the 
happiest  of  our  lives." 

Tumbach  now  employs  three  men 
the  year  around  but  supervises  all  the 


work,  particularly  the  brooding.  He 
maintains  no  one  can  make  a  success 
of  any  branch  of  the  chicken  business 
by  leaving  the  management  to  hired 
help. 

His  is  strictly  a  specialty  farm.  He 
has  concentrated  all  his  efforts  upon 
commercial  egg  production.  True,  he 
sells  excess  cockerels  and  hens,  and 
some  eggs  for  hatching.  But  the  breed  - 
•ing  end  of  the  business  so  far  has  been 
strictly  a  side  line.  "I  feel  now,"  ven- 
tures Tumbach  cautiously,  "that  after 
so  many  years,  we  have  begun  to  ap- 
proach the  point  where  we  can  say  we 
are  developing  a  'strain.'  But  I  do  Hot 
approve  of  the  methods  of  some  breed- 
ers who  claim  to  have  reached  this  goal 
in  a  short  time." 


little  culling  except  by  trapnesting  and 
on  the  basis  of  vigor,  unless  it  is  for 
marked  bodily  deformities."  he  asserts. 

"But  if  it  costs  a  dollar  a  hen  to  trap- 
nest  and  if  I  can  secure  an  average 
yield  of  140  eggs  without  that  expense, 
it  is  easy  to  figure  how  much  more  a 
hen  would  have  to  yield  in  order  to 
make  the  trapnesting  commercially 
profitable:  Our  eggs  averaged  us.  in 
N922,  33  cents  per  doxen." 

Recently  Tumbach  was  Instrumental 
in  having  grade  "A"  of  the  Accredited 
Hatchery  list  separated  Into  two  divi- 
sions, one.  to  include  non-trapnested 
flocks. 

But  to  return  to  the  early  struggles. 
Tumbach  learned  one  yery  Important 
lesson  which  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Overcoming  Central  California's  Citrus  Problems 

Extensive  Experiments  Indicate   Best  Methods  of  Soil  Management  and 
Pest  Control — Conditions  V ery  Different  From  Southern  District 


O  ONIC  who  has  devoted  hi.* 
attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  problems  of  Southern 
California  citrus  growers  for 
the  past  six  years,  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Central  Califor- 
nia citrus  sections  and  an 
analysis  of  the  principal 
problems  confronting  the 
growers  in  that  part  of  the  State  af- 
fords  much   materia)    for  interesting 


By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 


analogies  and  e 


WOBLRT 


ntrasts.  In  some  re- 
spects the  problems 
of  growers  in  the 
two  sections  are 
markedly  similar; 
in  others,  very  dif- 
ferent. . 

To  the  Southern 
California  citrus 
grower  the  prob- 
lem of  fertilization 
is  paramount;  to 
the  Central  Cali- 
fornia citrus  grower 
— at  least  at  the 
present  stage  of  the. 
industry — it  must 
be  said  that  ferti- 
lization is  exceeded 
in  importance  by 
problems  of  soil  management. 

With  reference  to  pest  control,  there 
are  certain  similarities,  in  that  the  con- 
trol of  pests  is  perhaps  of  equal  im- 
portance in  the  two  sections,  although 
the  pests  themselves  are  quite  differ- 
ent In  character. 

Each  section  is  confronted  with  cer- 
tain problems  more  or  less  unique. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  problem  of 
this  character  which  perplexes  the 
Central  California  citrus  grower  at  the 
present  time  is  that  much-discussed 
subject,  the  June  drop. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent problems  mentioned  varies 
greatly  in  the  two  sections.  There  are 
many  who  would  list  the  problems  of 
Southern  California  citrus  growers  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  as  ferti- 
lization, pest  control.  Irrigation  and 
soil  management.  If  the  writer  were 
llBting  the  problems  of  the  Central 
California  citrus  grower  in  the  order 
of  their  Importance,  he  would  place 
them  as  follows:  Soil  management. 
Irrigation,  June  drop  and  thrips  control. 

PRESENT  DIFFICULTIES 

The  relative  importance  of  theVrob- 
lems  of  soil  management  In  Central 
California  citrus  districts  is  likely  due 
to  the  occurrence  there  of  soil  types 
unique  to  that    particular  part   of  the 


State.  A  large  part  of  the  orchards 
are  located  on  the  Porterville  adobe 
soils,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "dry 
bogs,"  and  practically  all  the  re- 
mainder are  situated  on  soils  under- 
lain at  various  depths  with  well-de- 
fined hardpans.  Both  situations  offer 
exceedingly  difficult  soil  management 
problems — problems  which  have  caused 
the  Central  California  citrus  growers 
untold  worry  and  trouble. 

The  increasing  perplexity  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  soil  management  led 
some  four  years  ago  to  a  series  of  co- 
operative soil  management  trials,  su- 
pervised by  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  at  the  University  of  California. 
At  the  recent  Central  California  Citrus 
Institute,  Gordon  B.  Surr,  soils  special- 
ist of  the  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  trials  from 
the  beginning,  rendered  a  progress  re- 
port   which    the    writer   believes  will 


be  of  extremely  great  value  to  Central 
California  citrus  growers. 

The  tests  which  have  been  conducted 
have  included  seven  different  treat- 
ments: (1)  The  standard  practice  de- 
veloped in  Southern  California — the 
use  of  a  ^vinter  cover  crop  and  sum- 
mer cultivation  to  moderate  depth, 
practiced  systematically  and  thoi> 
oughly^  (2)  the  use  of  a  summer  cover 
crop  in  addition  to  the  winter  cover 
crop;  (3)  the  use  of  a  straw  mulch;  (4) 
alfalfa  grown  In  alternate  middles;  (5) 
application  of  five  tons  of  straw  in  the 
fall,  plus  the.  usual  amount  or  barnyard 
manure;  (6)  deep  tillage  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  mold-board  plow,  the 
orchard  being  plowed  at  least  three 
times  during»the  season;  (7)  a  rota- 
tion providing  various  combinations  of 
the  above  mentioned  treatments. 

During  the  four  test  years  the  best 
results    have   been   secured  uniformly 


Soil  Management,  in  Which  Deep  Tillage  Plays  an  Important  Part, 
Is  Conceded  to  Be  the  Chief  Problem  of  Central  California  Citrus 
i  Growers- 


from  the  standard  Southern  California 
practice.  The  average  improvement 
in  the  amount  of  fruit  produced  by  the 
plots  given  this  treatment  has  been 
slightly  over  300  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  various  treatments  in 
yield  of  fruit  and  arbitrarily  assigning 
a  standard  of  100  to  the  treatment  giv- 
ing the  best  result — the  use  of  a  winter 
cover  crop  and  thorough  summer  till- 
age— the  standing  of  the  various  treat- 
ments at  the  present  time  is  as  fol- 
lows: Standard  practice,  100;  sum- 
mer cover  crop,  65;  straw  mulch,  52; 
alfalfa  in  alternate  middles,  53;  straw 
application  in  the  fall,  42;  furrow 
tillage,  50;  combination  of  the  various 
treatments,  67. 

Additional  findings  brought  out  in 
these  studies,  which  are  of  high  valua 
to  the  Central  California  citrus  indus- 
try, are  the  results  of  the  irrigation 
studies.  It  was  shown  that  the  run- 
ning of  irrigation  water  in  the  furrows 
from  36  to  48  hours  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide ample  moisture.  In  the  past  the 
practice  of  running  the  water  in  the 
furrows  from  six  to  eight  days  was 
common  and  has  resulted  in  the  water- 
logging of  thousands  of  acres,  with  a 
sequent  decline  in  vigor  of  the  trees 
and  diminution  in  yield. 

It  has  been  found  that  even  in  the 
heavy  clay  soils  in  this  part  of  the, 
State  the  irrigation  furrows  should  not 
exceed  300  feet  in  length.  The  best  re- 
sults have  been  secured  from  the  ap- 
plication of  two  and  a  half  to  four 
acre  inches  in  furrows  not  over  300 
feet  long,  for  periods  of  36  to  48  hours, 
at  intervals  of  approximately  28  to  39 
days. 

PREVENTING  JUNE  DROP 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Citrus) 
Experiment  Station  has  done  further 
work  on  the  June  drop  problem,  du- 
plicating portions  of  previous  studies 
on  this  subject  made  by  Dr.  J.  Eliot 
Colt  and  the  writer  in  1916  and  1917 
and  following  up  certain  phases  of  tha 
^problem  suggested  as  a  result  of  the 
preliminary  investigation. 

The  fungus  phase  of  the  problem  has 
received  special  attention  during  the 
past  season,  with  results  which  corrob- 
orate in  practically  every  detail  the 
findings  made  in  the  earlier  studies. 
It  does  not  appear  that  spraying  af- 
fords any  hope  of  relief  in  reducing? 
the  amount  of  June  drop. 

The  beneficial  influence,  of  a  sum- 
mer cover  crop  in  increasing  the  set 
of  the  fruit  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  course  of  ^Continued  on  Page  It) 


Cows,  Chemicals,  Legumes  Restore  Riches  to  Worn  Out  Soil 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

THE  idea  of  skimming  the  cream 
off  of  virgin  farm  land,  thus  ap- 
propriating the  soil  riches  which 
for  ages  have  been  accumulating,  ap- 
peals strongly  to  one  class  of  men. 
There'  are  others  who  like  to  take  an 
old,  worn-out,  dilapidated,  run-down 
farm  and  I  uild  it  u(.  until  it  has  re- 
gained its  pristine  productivity. 

Duff  Brothers,  Humboldt  County 
ranchers,  b  long  to  the  latter  class. 
They  bought  for  $12,000  a  170-acre 
farm  which  for  60  years  had  been 
farmed  by  the  original  homesteader  on 
the  take-evei*ything-away-and-give- 
nothing-back  plan.  For  five  long,  hard 
years  they  have  been  working  out  a 
system  of  soil  rejuvenation  and  dairy- 
ing which  now  is  beginning  to  show 
substantial  and  gratifying  results. 

ENJOY  OCEAN  VIEW 

They  named  thtMf  place  "Marine 
View  Farm."  because  of  the  wonderful 
outlook  on  land  and  sea  which  it  com- 
mands. It  is  located  on  Humboldt  Hill, 
six  miles  south  of  Eureka  and  only  two 
miles  from  the  ocean.  On  clear  days 
Eureka.  Areata,  Loleta  and  Ferndale 
can  be  seen  plainly,  together  with  the 
main  portion  of  fertile  Eel  River  Val- 
ley. The  breakwater  and  harbor,  with 
here  and  there  a  wrecked  vessel,  are 
close  by,  while  in  the  distance,  across 
the  wave-washed  beach,  great  trans- 
pacific liners  appear  and  disappear. 
This  inspiring  view  helped  sell  the 
womout  farm. 

The  farm  comprised  150  acres  of  pas- 
ture land  and  20  acre*  covered  with  fir 
tJmb»M-      •  n  unn-ti-tl  and  valuable  f"n- 


Encouraging  Example  of  Humboldt  Ranchers,  in 
Building  Up  Old  Hill  Farm 


ture  of  the  place  is  the  very  effective 
windbreaks.  Miles  of  stately  firs,  with 
branches  intertwined  and  reaching  to 
the  ground,  their  tops  towerng  hgh 
above  the  landscape,  surround  some  of 
the  fields,  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
original  homesteader. 

The  Duffs  are-  planting  more  wind- 
breaks, and  have  learl^d  that  firs  and 
other  evergreen  trees  should  be  planted 
in  December,  on  the  coast,  for  best  re- 
sults, as  It  Is  practically  Impossible  to 
transplant  them  from  the  forest  in  the 
spring. 

DEFINITE  PLAN  FOLLOWED 

After  carefully  studying  the  situa- 
tion, the  following  general  plan  of 
farming  was  decided  upon:  Raise 
leguminous  hay  crops,  keep  cows, 
spread  manure,  produce  pork  and  pota- 
toes. It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
soil  had  been  so  thoroughly  impover- 
ished that  it  would  not  grow  clover, 
even  when  inoculated  ««eed  was  planted. 
Dry,  pulverized  soil  from  fields  con- 
taining nitrogen-gathering  bacteria 
was  mixed  with  the  seed.  FThe  clover 
grew  a  few  Inches  and  then  died. 

The  greatest  Immediate  need  of  the 
soil  was  found  to  )>e  humus.  In  order 
to  supply  this,  straw  and  manure  were 
scattered  over  the  ground  and  plowed 
under.  Vetch  proved  easier  to  grow 
than  clover  and,  bei»g  also  a  legume, 
furnished  nitrogen  as  well  as  humus. 

A  series  of  commercial  fertilizer  tests 
w»re   begun.  In   co-operation   with  the 


Extension  Service,  which  is  represented 
in  Humboldt  County  Farm  Adviser  by 
J.  W.  Logan.  A  carload  of  mixed 
chemicals,  costing  $38  a  ton,  was 
shipped  in  and  applied  to  the  soil.  Two 
formulas  were  used:  2.5-10-5  and 
0-11-7.  The  first  figures  indicate  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  the  second, 
phosphorous,  and  the  third,  potash. 

The  first  combination  proved  most 
effective  for  grain  and  hay  crops,  the 
second  for  potatoes  and  roots,  the  soil 
containing  sufficient  nitrogen  for  vege- 
tables. 

The  result  of  this  fertilization  was  to 
increase  the  hay  yield  from  two  tons 
per  acre  to  five  tons.  The  chemicals 
were  applied  at  the  rate  of  550  pounds 
per  acre,  which  made  the  extra  three 
tons  of  hay  cost  but  $10  for  vfertilizer, 
counting  the  increased  yield  for  only 
the  first  year. 

Potatoes,  which  at  first  did  not  pay 
to  plant  on  account  of  poor  yields,  now 
make  seven  tons — 235  bushels — per 
acre.  Twenty-five  acres  of  tubers 
were  grown  this  year,  of  which  five 
were  certified  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

GROW  NEW  WHITE  POTATO 

Three  main  varieties  are  grown: 
Early  Pink  Prizetaker,  British  Queen 
and  Dutchess  Seedling,  which  ripen  in 
the  order  given.  'A  new  white  variety 
developed  from  a  Beauty  of  Hebron 
seed  ball  eight  years  ago,  has  been 
named  "Pride  of  Humboldt,"  and  will 


be  registered  by  F.  V.  Shear,  state  po- 
tato specialist. 

Gophers  are  a  great  nest  on  Hum- 
boldt Hill.  Eight  hundred  were  trapped 
on  the  Duff  potato  patch  the  past  sea- 
son. No  nematode  infestation  has  been 
found  on  the  farm. 

Grass  pea,  a  new  and  promising  le- 
gume, is  being  tested,  the  seed  coming 
from  Texas.  This  field  pea  grew  vines 
eight  feet  long  and  has  'grass-like 
leaves. 

Chester  White  hogs  are  considered  a 
valuable  side-line,  shoats  attaining  a 
weight  of  230  pounds  in  seven  months. 
The  pigs  pick  up  a  good  share  of  their 
living  in  the  large  family  orchard,  which 
the  owners  have  not  yet  rejuvenated, 
but  which  could  be  made  to  bear  large 
crops  of  fine  fruit. 

PRACTICE   WINTER  DAIRYING 

Thirty  high-grade  Guernsey  cows 
earn  a1  good  income  and  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  building  up  the  worn-out 
farm.  Instead  of  following  the  usual 
custom  of  having  cows  freshen  in  the 
spring,  the  Duffs  dry  up  their  cows  in 
August,  when  good  pasturage  is  not 
available,  and  have  them  "come  In"  the 
■latter  part  of  October. 

"Winter  dairying  has  many  advan- 
tages," points  out  W.  L,  Duff.  "In 
April  butterfat  sells  In  San  Francisco 
for  35  cents  a  pound,  while  in  October 
it  brings  53  cents.  Egg  producers  have 
learned  to  have  a  large  portion  of  their 
eggs  come  in  the  fall,  when  prices  are 
high.  Dairymen  should  do  the  same 
with  their  calves,  where  conditions  are 
favorable,  as  they  are  on  our  farm. 

"We  make  •    (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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HERE'S  A  HOPEFUL  SIGN. 
Recently  at  Eureka  (Humboldt  County) 
members  of  the  local  Wool  Growers'  Association 
held  a  meeting.  On  the  following  day  the  cattle- 
r  en  met  And  now  comes  the  interesting  part  Of 
the  storv:  The  next  day  members  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations' held  a  banquet  together.  Shades  of  the 
Old  West!  Sheepmen  and  cattlemen  at  a  lo\e 
least  discussing  mutual  problems  and  agreeing  to 
1  elp  one  another!  Who  says  we  aren't  making 
progress?  • 

/-p*Hlr-f  SHUTS  OUT  FEEDERS. 

I      1-ast    winter   a   traveler  in   Canada  counted, 
while  going  150  miles,  300  dead  cattle  and  horses 
thai  had  frozen  to  death  standing  up.    How  many 
more  had  died  lying  down  can  only  be  conjectured,. 

And  yet.  United  States  farmers  were  forced  to 
sell  corn  for  30  cents  a  bushel,  for  lack  of  feeders. 
Before  the  present  tariff  on  cattle  was,  imposed, 
Canada  exported  200,000  feeder  cattle  to  the  United 
State  s.  Her  trade  with  us  in  one  year  has  dropped 
off  J400.000.000.  according  to  the  Fair  Tariff  league. 

COMPETITION   FOR  DRIED  FRUIT. 
/    Will  South  American  fresh  fruit  crowd  con- 
siderable dried  fruit  off  the  United  States  market? 
A  prominent  dealer,  who  has  investigated  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly,  predicts  that  in  the  future  this  is 

v  hat  will  happen. 

The  fruit  industry  of  Chile  is  said  to  be  growing 
rapidly  and  now  has  reached  very  large  propor- 
tions." The  fruits  grown  there  are  similar  to  those 
produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  transportation  problem 
will  tie  solved  by  ship  refrigeration.  Chile,  being 
in  the  Antipodes,  is  in  a  position  to  supply  us  with 
fresh  fruit  at  the  time  we  depend  largely  upon  the 
dried  product,  which  therefore  may  be  replaced,  to 
some  extent,  by  South  American  importations. 

PITY  THE  POOR  PACKERS." 
The  publicity  agent  for  Armour  and  Company 
writes  ORCHARD  and  FARM  to  explain  that  the 
J  10,000,000  which  is  expected  to  be  saved  annually 
;.s  a  result  of  the  Armour-Morris  combine  will  not 
lepresent  that  much  profit,  because  his  company  is 
not  making  any  money  and  hasn't  for  Uiree  years. 

"We  sincerely  hope  this  J  10,000,000  a  year  will 
*  nable  our  company  to  earn  a  profit,"  writes  Mac- 
Manus.  "since  we  cannot  continue  in  business  while 
operating  at  a  loss." 

Pity  the  poor  packers!  Here  they  have  been  pa- 
triotically putting  up  meat  at  a  loss  for  three  years, 
"  while  the  public  has  been  complaining  of  the  high 
price  of  steaks  and  chops  and  the  farmer  criticizes 
the  low  price  he  is  paid  for  livestock.  It's  a  hard 
world. 

SELLING  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 
Country  merchants  say  that  buying  and  sell- 
ing farm  produce  is  the  most  unprofitable  and  un- 
satisfactory branch  of  their  business. 

"We  often  make  money  on  the  goods  brought  in 
by  the  farmer  who  specializes  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry  or  dairy  products,"  admitted  a  county-seat 
grocer.  "It  is  when  we  buy  stuff  from  the  general 
farmer  or  big  rancher  that  we  lose  money. 

"Why  do  we  take  their  produce?  Because  we've 
got  to  in  order  to  hold  their  trade.  We  make  enough 
money  on  what  we  sell  big  ranchers  to  more  than 
offset  what  we  lose  on  their  rancid  butter,  spoiled 
eggs  and  decayed  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  rancher 
knows  this  and  takes  advantage  of  the  situation, 
by  forcing  us  to  buy  his  surplus  produce,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor  it  is." 

The  specialty  farmer  calls  this  unfair  competi- 
tion. 


GIVE   LOCAL  GROWERS  A  CHANCE. 
A  farmer  went  to  town  with  a  load  of  roasting 
ears,  for  which  he  expected  a  good  price,  judging 
by  the  way  corn  was  selling.  • 

"Market  glutted,"  announced  the  leading  dealer. 
"We'd  like  to  handle  your  corn  and  our  customers 
■would  like  to  buy  it,  because  it  is  fresh  and  the 
ears  have  been  pulled  at  just  the  proper  stage  of 
development.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  for  us  if  it 
were  not  for  this  wilted  corn  we  shipped  in  recent- 
ly. We've  got  to  sell  it  at  a  high  'price  or  lose 
money,  but  if  we  put  In  your  corn  nobody  would 
buy  the  imported  stuff." 

The  dealer  finally  agreed  to  ship  I  he  farmer's 
corn  on  consignment  to  a  district  where  roasting 
ears  were  not  grown.  The  shipment  of  HO  sacks  of 
fust  class  corn  netted  the  grower  3  cents  a  dozen. 

This  is  a  true  story.  Did  the  producer  get  a 
square  deal?  Why  was  the  market  oversupplied 
with  outside  goods'  Why  not  give  local  growers  a 
chance? 
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Keeping  Abreast  of 

Agricultural  Progress 

Demonstrate  Orchard  Heating 

ORCHARD  heating  demonstrations  will  be  held 
by  the  Extension  Service  at  East  Whittter, 
November  5;  L  nanda  Park,  November  6;  Cavina, 
November  V,  '  ■  th  Pomona.  November  8.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  1. .-.iters  will  be  In  operation  and  the 
important  factors  of  successful  frost  protection  will 
be  discussed  by  experienced  operators. 

Foreign  Walnuts  in  New  York 

\T  EW  YORK  failed  to  buy  her  customary  quantity 
i\  of  California  walnuts  this  year.  This  is  taken 
by  officials  of  the  California  Walnut  Association 
as  an  indication  that  the  East  has  decided  to  eat 
more  foreign  walnuts,  which  are  gelling  at  2V4c  a 
pound  less  than  last  years  prices. 

The  demand  for  walnuts  in  the  corn  and  Wheat 
States  is  much  stronger  than  was  expected.  Ne- 
braska and  North  Dakota  took  their  full  quota  of 
nuts,  while  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  fell  far  short 
of  their  customary  supply. 

Valuable  New  Cover  Crop 

BKRSEEM,  a  "hew  clover  from  Egypt,  is  being 
tested  at  the  branch  station  at  Meloland  (Im- 
perial County)  with  very  gratifying  results.  It 
yi^Me  better  than  yellow  melilotus  and  grows  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  most  leguminous  crops  are 
.  more  or  less  dormant.  As  a  winter  forage  crop  for 
livestock  it  is  considered  very  promising. 

Berseem  is  sown  from  September  to  November. 
When  sown  early  the  first  crop  matures  about 
Christmas.  Three  succeeding  crops  increase  in  size, 
the  last  one.  which  matures  in  June,  usually  being 
saved  for  seed. 

Quote  Low  Prune  Prices 

OWING  to  a  carry-over  of  15,000,000  pounds  of 
last  year's  crop,  the  California  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers'  Association  opening  prices  for  1923 
prunes  were  one  to  two  cents  below  last  year's  quo- 
tations, running  from  five  to  nine  cents  a  pound 
bulk  basis.  In  25-pound  boxes — the  way  most  of 
the  crop  is  sold — prices  are  from  six  to  twelve  cents 
a  pound  for  the  main  sizes.  Prices  are  expected 
gradually  to  advance  throughout  the  year. 

The  association  is  packing  25.000.000  pounds  in 
cans  and  cartons,  the  market  for  which  is  increas- 
ing each  year. 

Hens  Help  Citrus  Grove 

AT  the  September  meeting  of  Los  Angeles  County 
citrus  growers  much  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  experiment  of  Edward  Insley  of  Covina  in 
combining  orange,  and  egg  production. 

Not  only  have  the  hens  shown  a.  good  profit  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  but  they  have  furnished  an 
average  of  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  tree  per 
year.  The  result  has  been  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment In  the  Insley  orchard. 

Several  growers,  burdened  with  Increasing  ferti- 
lizer costs,  contemplate  following  Insley  s  profitable 
poultry  example. 

Use  Oil  Fruit  Wrappers 

APPLES  picked  at  the  proper  maturity,  wrapped 
in  oil  paper  and  placed  In  storage  within  2* 
to  48  hours  will  not  scald  and  will  keep  four  to 
six  weeks  longer  than  those  handled  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  according  to  J.  H.  Wright,  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, fruit  dealer. 

l<"or  three  years  Wright  has  been  testing  oil  wraps, 
using  them  on  ten  carloads  of  apples  last  year. 
A  carload  of  Staymen  Wlnesaps.  the  worst  variety 
to  scald  in  storage,  was  held  In  perfect  condition 
until  ApriL  Rome  Beauty.  Winesap,  Grimes  Golden 
and  Delicious  also  were  successfully  kept  in  this 
manner,  some  specimens  being  in  good  condition  the 
following  August. 

The  cost  of  oil  wraps  is  seven  cents  a  box,  about 
one-third  more  than  the  ordinary'  kind.  The  paper 
should  contain  15  per  cent  of  oil. 

"Save  the  Bees"— Vansell 

THE  reduction  In  the  number  of  bees  in  Cali- 
fornia, due  to  a  succession  of  unprofitable  sea- 
sons, seriously  threatens  the  fruit  industry,  ac- 
cording to  G.  H.  Vansell.  entomologist  of  ^e  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis. 

"Bees  for  pollination  purposes  next  spring  will  be 
absolutely  unavailable  to  many  fruit  growers,  un- 
less something  is  done  to  save  these  useful  insects." 
declares  Prof.  Vansell..  "A  fourth  unprofitable 
honey  crop  has  discouraged  apiarists  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  of  them  are  allowing  their  bees 
to  perish,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  bigh- 
'    priced  sugar  to  feed  them. 

"Bees  are  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  profit- 
able 'set'  of  many  fruit  crops.  Orchardists  should 
help  beekeepers  over  the  present  period  of  stcss, 
buying  some  of  their  stock,  if  necessary." 

Mexicans  Milk  Holsteins 

A FIRST-CLASS  160-cow  dairy  is  being  built  up 
near  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  the  milk  is 
marketed,  by  Antonio  Mutiozabal.  who  began  busi- 
ness three  years  ago  by  importing  •  26  Holstein 
heifers  from  the  United  States. 

Additional  stock  was  obtained  in  Mexico  and  bred 
to  a  pedigreed  Holstein  bull  from  the  United  States. 
One  hundred  young  animals  have  been  raised  in  the 
past  two  years.  Carnation  King  Ormsby  is  the 
present  herd  bull. 

A  number  of  Mutiozabal's  cows  give  over  16.000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year,  in  a  high,  dry  climate, 
where  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  heavy  pro- 


duction. Alfalfa  is  the  principal  feed,  supplemented 
with  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  pasture  and  beets.  The 
farm  comprises  190  acres  and  the  buildings  cover 
five  acres. 

Pear  Pricey  Reduced 

CALIFORNIA  pear  growers  held  their  crop  for  $50 
a  ton  until  the  middle  of  July,  then  dropped  to 
$3.1.  F.ven  this  price  was  not  paid  by  canners  until 
the  latter  realized  thr.t  the  supply  of  fruit  would  be 
reduced  by  fresh  shipments  to  Eastern^  markets. 
The  bulk  of  boxed  Bartletts  brought  $1.i5  to  $2  a 
box. 

Shipments  to  the  middle  of  September,  including 
canning  stock,  amounted  to  5900  cars,  compared 
to  total  shipments  for  last  year  of  6477  earn.  Tho 
non-bearing  acreage  of  pears  in  the  State  is  20,- 

000;  bearing.  44.000. 

Inspectors  Reject  Shipments 

THE  vigilance  of  Southern  California  horticultural 
inspectors  is  indicated  by  the  recent  rejection  of 
79  shipments  of  miscellaneous  goods,  most  or  which 
originated  outside  the  State,  on  account  of  insect 

infestations. 

These  included  avocados,  mangos  and  avocado 
seed  from  Mexico,  which  contained  avocado  wee- 
vils; 86  bales  of  cotton  linters  from  Texas  and  a 
consignment  of  household  goods  from  the  same 
State,  whtch  contained  cotton  seed,  and  nine  straw- 
packed  shipments  of  goods  from  areas  infested  with 
alfalfa  weevils. 

Eggs  by  Water  to  New  York 

THE  Washington  Co-operative  Egg  and  Poultry 
Association  recently  shipped  ten  carloads  of 
"Washcoeggs"  on  the  giant  ocean  steamer  Neponact 
to  New  York,  where,  after  a  four  weeks'  voyage, 
the  cargo  arrived  in  good  condition.  The  eggs  were 
loaded  at  Seattle,  where  the  association  has  their 
headquarters  warehouse  on  the  waterfront. 

The  freight  saving  on  the  ten-car  shipment 
amounted  to  $2850,  two  cents  a  dozen.  The  associa- 
tion plans  to  forward  a  second  shipment  on  the 
Neponset.  which  is  equipped  with  first-class  refrig- 
erator machinery  and  cold  storage  facilities 

Buys  Oregon  Peppermint 

THE  1923  crop  of  the  Oregon  Mint  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 3500  pounds,  recently  was  sold  to  Darnel 
J.  Fry  of  Salem  for  $2.66  a  pound.  Competitive 
bidders  were  present  from  California  and  Miohiga  i 
About  1500  pounds  of  oil  was  produced  by  independ- 
ent growers. 

Oregon  peppermint  usually  is  redistilled  and  sold 
as  Michigan  oil.  but  Fry  promised  that  this  year's 
crop  would  be  marketed  as  Oregon  oil.  A  movement 
has  been  started  to  build  at  Salem  a  peppermint  oil 
refinery,  which  would  result  In  higher  prices  *o 
growers.  The  bulk  of  the  Oregon  crop  is  grown  in 
the  Williamette  Valley  Thirty  pounds  per  acre  is 
considered  »  good  yield.' 

Children  Prefer  Holsteins 

THIRTEEN  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Boys 
and  Girls'  Calf  Clubs  of  Los  Angeles  County 
own  Holstein  heifers.  Three  girls  are  taking  the 
work.  The  testing  of  the  Downey  Club  heifers' 
milk  has  been  made  possible  by  Mrs.  Baldwins 
gift  of  a  purebred  heifer,  which  was  sold  for  $211) 
and  the  money  deposited  in  a  bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  club. 

The  club  heifers  were  all  tested  for  tuberculosis 
by  Doctors  Cook  and  Hurt,  who  made  no  charge  for 
their  services.  Only  one  animal  reacted.  She  wait 
replaced  by  a  purebred  of  equal  quality  and  the 
same  :me  E.  G.  Stinson  of  Orange  and  the  I^os  An- 
geles County  Farm  offer  free  bull  service  to  club 
workers. 

Trading  Scrubs  for  Purebreds 

SIXTY  Colorado  farmers  recently  traded,  five 
dozen  scrub  bulls  and  boars  for  an  equal  DUM- 
ber  of  purebred  sires.  The  trades  were  all  even — 
no  "boot''  money  required. 

This  unique  deal  was  made  possible  by  the  Bur- 
lington railroad,  which  ran  a  special  train  over  its 
Colorado  line  October  1.1,  carr>  ing  four  carlinds 
of  purebred  sires.  There  were  15  each  of  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  bulls.  Poland  'bin.  and  Duroo 
Jersey  boars. 

After  the  trades  were  made  the  train  returned  to 
Denver  with  60  scrub  animals,  which  were  auc- 
tioned off  at  the  stockyards  io  the  highest  bidders, 
the  proceeds  being  prorated  to  the  breeders  who 
furnished  the  purebred  bulls  and  boars. 

Tap  Trees  for  Turpentine 

THE  turpentine  privileges  in  T500  acres  of  pine 
timber  in  the  Sitgreaves  National  Forest,  Central 
Arizona,  have  been  ofrered  for  sab-  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Eighty  thousand  cups  are  to  be  operated 
during  the  first  four  years  and  many  more  during 
the  remainled  of  the  seven  years  leasing  period. 

Forest  officials  are  enthusiastic  over  the  possi- 
bilities of  establishing  in  the  Southwest  a  profitable 
industry  in  the  production  of  naval  stores,  the  price 
of  which  recently  has  been  soaring,  on  account  •  of 
the  depletion  of  the  timber  supply  ol  the  South- 
east. The  yield  here  is  only  about  two-thirds  of 
that  procured  in  Florida,  because  of  difference  la 
tree  varieties  and  shorter  season. 

Only  such  trees  as  are  to  be  cut  for  lumber  will 
be  tapped.  In  thus  conservin*  a  waete  product,  the 
timber  Is  not  Injured  to  any  appreciable  extent  for 
lumber  purposes,  officials  say. 
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News  of  the  Avocado  Industry 

Growers  to  Discuss  Marketing  Problem — Prices, 
Yields  and  Fertilization  Tests  Considered 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

Contributing  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM 

THE  California  Avocado  Association 
will  hold  its  fall  meeting  and  ex- 
hibit November  17  at  the  Fuller- 
ton  Union  High  School.  The  program 
consists  largely  of  a  consideration  of 
the  marketing  problem.  The  principal 
s  pe  a  k  e  r  on  this 
subject  will  be 
George  B.  Hodgkln, 
recentely  appointed 
secretary  and  gen- 
era! manager  of  the 
association. 

An  avocado 
luncheon  will  be 
served  at  noon.  An 
innovation  this 
year  will  be  the 
omission  of  any  set 
program  at'Uer 
lunch,  the  entire 
afternoon  being  de- 
voted to  viewing 
the  exhibit  and 
social  intercourse  between  members. 

A  great  deal  of  avocado  interest  lately 
has  been  developing  in  Northern  San 
Diego  County.  The  climate  and  soil 
conditions  In  this  region  long  have  been 
known  to  be  particularly  favorable  to 
avocado  culture.  The  main  hindrance 
heretofore  has  been  lack  of  an  adequate 
water  supply. 

Now,  with  the  Vista,  San  Dieguito 
and  Santa  Fe  irrigition  districts  near- 
lng  completion,  large  areas  of  irrigable 
land  are  being  opened  up.  An  extensive 
planting  of  avocados  will  be  made  in 
these  districts  (luring  the  coming  year. 

All  of  the  standard  varieties,  such  as 
Fuerte,  Spinks,  Dickinson,  Sharpless, 
Lyon  and  Puebla,  do  well  under  coast 
conditions.  Kuerte  continues  a  leading 
favorite,  with  Spinks  and  Dickinson  for 
pollinator*.  Three  new  varieties — Doro- 
thea, Anaheim  and  Dutton— are  very 
promising  and  will  be  planted  to  the 
extent  of  available  trees.  Queen  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  in  favor  for  frost- 
less  localities. 


ELIOT  COIT 


Orange  I.  Clark  of  Point  Loma  Home- 
stead recently  has  reported  on  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  series  of  prac- 
tical avocado  pollination  tests.  He  en- 
closed various  combinations  of  varieties 
within  tents  made  of  netting,  with  a 
hive  of  bees  included  in  each. 

BEES  GOOD  POLLINATORS 

He  reports  that  under  coast  condi- 
tions Spinks  is  a  better  pollinator  for 
Fuerte  than  Dickinson.  He  also  finds 
that  an  abundance  of  bees  located  in  or 
very- near  the  avocado  orchards  is  a 
very  great  help  in  setting  a  heavy  crop. 

The  results  of  his  test  indicate  that 
the  heavy  drop  of  young  fruits  in  mid- 
summer is  largely  due  to  faulty  or  im- 
perfect pollination. 

The  annual  report  or  yearbook  of  the 
California  Avocado  Association  is  now 
in  press  and  will  be  distributed  during 
October.  M  will  contain  a  lengthy  illus- 
trated article  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout  on  polli- 
nation of  avocados, '  and  also  an  illus- 
trated article  by  O.  X  Clark  reporting 
the  results  of  his  practical  tests  of 
cross-pollination  of  varieties. 

FUERTE  BRINGS  TOP  PRICE 

Avocado  prices  during  the  past  sea- 
son were  from  75c  to  $1  per  pound  for 
Fuerte;  Spinks,  Dickinson  and  Sharp- 
less,  40c  to  50c;  "faTt,  45c;  Mexicans, 
such  as  Ganter,  Harmon  and  North  up, 
L'Oc  to  25c. 

Old  Taft  trees  have  set  a  good  crop 
this  year  quite  generally  over  Southern 
California  and  growers  are  beginning  to 
feel  more  favorable  toward  this  variety. 
The  six-acre  eight-year-old  orchard  of 
Tafts  on  the  San  Joaquin  Ranch,  in 
Orange  County,  has  set  about  10,000 
fruits,  averaging  a  pound  each. 

The  fruit  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  alternate  rows  which  were  girdled 
last  fall.  No  better  example  of  the  ef- 
fect of  girdling  than  this  has  been  seen 
by  the  writer. 

The  crop  of  Mexican  varieties  and 
seedlings  is  very  heavy  generally,  and 
prospects  are  good  for  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  seed  for  propagation  purposes. 


Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  This  Week 


HBRE  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy 
Bfiop  which  is  to  be  held  this  week  at 
the  Oakland  Civic  Auditorium,  ar- 
Cording  to  the  indefatigable  and  ubi- 
quitous Bob  Jones,  who  has  labored  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  make  the 
Show   a  success: 

Exhibits  of  dairy  products  from  Pa- 
cific Slope  States  entered  in  competi- 
tion, iisder  the  su|>«rvision  of  Profes- 
sor G.  D.  Turnbow  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Dairy  cattle  show,  in  which  the  best 
of  Pacific  Coast  purebred  Holsteins, 
Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires  will 
be  entered,  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  William  Regan  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  ol  California. 

Exhibits  from  States  and  Counties  of 


the  Pacific  Slope,  portraying  opportu- 


nities for  newcomers,  particularly  fea- 
turing  dairying  opportunities. 

Comprehensive  display  of  the  most 
modern  dairy  machinery  and  appli- 
ances for  creameries,  ice  cream  plants, 
evaporated  milk  plants  and  the  dairy 
farm. 

"The  Story  of  Milk,"  an  educational 
exhibit;  a  complete  creamery  In  oper- 
ation; Cheese — "From  the  Milk  Can  to 
the  Grocery  Store."  These  are  some  of 
the  special  displays  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  housewife  and  the  city 
nian,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

Exhibits  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Dairy  Councils,  featuring 
educational  work  being  done  for  dairy 
improvement  and  human  nutrition. 

The  program  for  entertainment  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  including  band  and 
orchestra  music  for  dancing;  "cabaret 
dairy  lunch."  something  new;  "The 
Merry  Dairy  Fairies";  music  by  radio 
from  Pacific  Coast  cities  through  eight 
clear-toned  audiphones;  Pacific  Coast 
Dairymen's  "barnyard  golf"  sweep- 
stakes; visit  to  California  Agricultural 
College  and  a  baby  show. 


"Caterpillar"  Two-ton  Trac- 
tor is  completely  protected 
against  damage  by  dirt  and 
duit.  Engine,  transmission 
and  final  drive  gearing  are 
all  enclosed — even  air  enter- 
ing carburetor  and  breather 
is  filt  ered  and  cleansed.  A*k 
for  the  rest  of  the  story. 

THE  HOLT  MFC  CO. 

Stockton,  Cmlif.  Peoria.  III. 


Future  Food  Supply 

PERSONS  who  are  apprehensive  of 
our  food  supply  giving  out/should 
read  what  H.  R.  Smalley  of  the  soil 
improvement  committee.  National  Fer- 
tilizer Association,  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject: 

"Those  who  warn  us  that  Greece  and 
Rome  and  Carthage  fell  because  of  in- 
adequate food  production,  do  not  usu- 
ally mention  that  the  agriculture  of 
these  ancient  civilizations  had  little  in 
common  with  the  high  developed  agri- 
culture of  today."   Smalley   points  out. 

'"Modern  machine  farming,  supple- 
mented by  a  thorough  transportation 
system;  huge  storage  warehouses  and 
terminal  elevators;  elaborate  cold  stor- 
age facilities  and  refrigerator  cars; 
meat-packing  plants;  canneries  and  a 
multitude  of  food  manufacturing  and 
processing  establishments,  certainly 
had  no  "counterpart  in  any  former  pe- 
riod of  human  history. 

"Broadly  speaking,  our  outlook  for 
the  future,  from  the  standpoint  of  food 
supply,  is  unusually  bright  compared 
to  what  it  was  only  two  or  three  gen- 
erations ago.  It  is  only  80  years  since 
the  first  acid  phosphate  was  manufac- 
tured by  Sir  John  I-awes. 

"Since  that  timeTmmense  deposits  of 
phosphates   have  been   located   in  vn-. 


rious  parts  of  tile  world — in  this  coun- 
try chiefly  in  Tennessee,  Florida  and 
Montana.  Almost  inexhaustible  depos- 
its of  potash  salts  are  located  in  Ger- 
many and  France  and  smaller  deposifs 
elsewhere.  Our  own  country  is  now 
producing  40,000  tons  of  the  best  pot- 
.  ash  in  the  world. 

"Nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile,  sulfate 
of  ammonia  from  coke  ovens,  animal 
by-products  and  quantities  of  com- 
mercial nitrogen.  Some  fixed  nitrogen 
from  the  air  is  on  the  market,  and  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  from  this  source 
can  be  increased  indefinitely  whenever 
it  is  badly  enough  needed. 

"Legumes  can  be  made  to  add  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  nitrogen  and  or- 
ganic matter  to  the  soil,  if  grown  in 
proper  rotations.  Lime  is  plentiful, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  nearly"  every 
locality. 

"With  all  of  this  soil-building,  crop- 
producing  material  at  our  disposal; 
with  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the. 
principles  of  crop  feeding;  with  a  rather 
burdensome  surplus  of  certain  food 
products  at  the  present  time;  and  with 
some  300  million  additional  acres  of 
h.nd  which  can  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation through  drainage,  clearing,  or 
irrigation,  it  would  seem  that  the  spec- 
tre of  starvation  is  not  likely  to  walk 
in  this  country  for  at  least  several  gen- 
erations." 


The  Fig  Variety  Controversy 

THERE  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  growers  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  well-known 
varieties  of  figs,  Brown  Turkey  and 
Brunswick.  Some  have  maintained 
they  were  one  and  the  same. 

In  a  recent  experiment,  however, 
"Bob"  Hodgson,  Los  Angeles  County 
farm  adviser,  grafted  both  varieties  on 
one  tree  and  £»>und  there  Was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  fruit.  The  Brown  Tur- 
key was  much  larger,  he  reports,  ami 
the  Brunswick  displayed  characteris- 
tics exactly  like  those  of  the  Texas 
Magnolia.  In  fact  it  appeared  to  be  the 
same  variety  as  the  Texas,  to  which 
local  growers  have  applied  the  name, 
Brunswick. 


We  don't  want  a  penny 
until  you  are  satisfied. 
For  years  we  have  been 
fitting  people  like  you 
everywhere,  and  we 
positively  agree  to  give 
you  a  perfect  fit  or  there 
will  be  no  charge. 
These  large  stylish 
Zylo  Shell  rim 
TORIC  lens  glasses  wffl  enable  you  to 
read  the  smallest  print,  thread  the  finest 
needle  and  see  perfectly. 
Do  not  confuse  Midwest  TORIC  curved  ! 
lens  with  ordinary  flat  glass  spectacles 
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to  the  eyeball  curvature,  giving  a  better  vision  at 
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glasses  if  you  try  our  TORIC  lens  spectacles. 
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Claw  Tracks 


666 


A  track-type  machine  at  the  price  of  a 
wheel  tractor!  The  power  of  four  horses 
without  their  inconvenience!  Accessi- 
bility high  and  repair  cost  low!  The 
Model  "A"  BEARCAT  sells  for  $666. 

Order  one  now !  Write  and  ask  for  folder 
or  demonstration. 
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Poisonous  Rabbit  Brush 

APPROXIMATELY  1000  sheep  in  a 
single  Nevada  flock  were  killed  by 
eating  rabbit  brush,  a  poisonous  desert 
plant  similar  to  sage  brush.  Other 
losses  from  this  source  range  from  BOO 
per  flock  down. 

The  bush  also  grows  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Utah.  It  is  a  low,  dense 
Bhrub  one  to  three  feet  high.  The  old 
branches  are  gray,  the  new  shoots 
greenish-white.  No  antidote  has  been 
found  for  rabbit  brush  poison. 

LESS  MEAT  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

The  amount  of  meat  in  cold  storage 
In  the  United  States  August  1,  1923, 
was  60,000,000  pounds  less  than  at  that 
time  the  previous  year. 


Extensive  use  ia  made  in  the 


Two-ton  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
ef  anti-friction  bearing* — ball 
and  roller.  This  is  another  time 
and  money  saving  feature.  Let 
us  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Calif.     Peoria,  111. 
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More  Heat      Less  Fuel 
Healthy  and  Clean 
Satisfactory  "Warmth 
Positively  Guaranteed 
Passed    and  Recom- 
mended by  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. 

Write  or  telephone  for 
Booklet  A-l  and  informa- 
tion. 

WATERHOUSE-WILCOX  CO. 
523  Market  St..  San  Francisco.    Phone  Sutter  1938. 
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LARGE  SUGAR  BEET  5ROP 
The  Salinas  district  has  an  excel- 
lent sugar  beet  crop  this  year,  judging 
by  the  color  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  bfet  leaves.  Estimates  of  yields  per 
acre  are  pressing  20  tons.  The  beets  go 
to  the  Bpreckeia  refinery  at  Spreckels, 
near  Salinas.  This  factory  is  said  to  be 
the  "largest  in  the  world"  of  its  kind. 
The  words  are  quoted  because  I  read 
recently  that  a  dispute  has  arisen  be- 
tween Salinas  and  Oxnard  as  to  which 
place  has  the  largest  sugar  maUinp 
plant  in  the  woi-iti.  in  the  absence  of 
Judges,  the  dispute  ended  in  a  draw. 


BRIGGS  GROWS  GLADIOLI 
Our  livestock  friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  W.  A.  Briggs,  for  many 
years  a  field  man  for  various  farm  pa- 
pers, and  Mrs.  Briggs  and  son,  Donald, 
are  now  well  established  as  bulb  grow- 
ers near  Del  Monte.  No  longer  does 
Briggs  pursue  the  news  of  "Pontiac  Jo- 
hanna Financial  King's"  latest  record, 
nor  the  breeders'  card  for  the  ad  column. 

He  is  in  bigger  business,  for  the 
Briggs  have  a  special  strain  of  gladiolus 
which  the  Chicago  bulb  buyers  order  in 
advance.  They  are  in  the  carload  class 
now  and  I  suppose  we'll  never  again 
find  the  congenial  Briggs  at  livestock 
sales.  "  • 

You'll  see  a  sign  beside  the  road,  as 
you  approach  Del  Monte,  reading, 
"Briggs  Floral  Company."  Drop  In, 
you  livestock  people,  for  our  old  friend 
Briggs  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 


•il  nd  •  STERLING  r.n»  ™  30  i*v  M  II  -iW. <-o 
Si  n  II  M,  aili  >«lm.  Fmm  Hon«bwe  Str«p  FRLE.  Write  tab.. 
RSMJNG  OOMP^N1)  Sllilc  in  BALTIMORE. 


VEGETABLES  DISPLACE  CATTLE 
The  Salinas  Valley  has  been  re- 
garded in  our  time  as  the  cattleman's 
last  stand  in  a  sizable  valley.  It  is  at 
the  city  of  Salinas  that  California's 
annual  rodeo  celebration  is  held.  Of 
course,  that  carries  the  stamp  of  early- 
day  cattle  raising.  But  I  noticed  on  a 
recent  trip  to  Salinas  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  local  boosters  are  lay- 
ing more  and  more  stress  on  the  newly 
introduced  lettuce  Industry  and  arti- 
choke growing. 

Lettuce  and  artichokes  certainly  have 
"arrived"  on  the  deep,  black  soil  about 
Salinas  and  are  crowding  sugar  beets, 
"Salinas  Burbank"  potatoes,  barley  and 
beans,  for  which  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  famous.  Lettuce  loading 
stations  have  been  built  at  many  near- 
by points.  The  lettuce  crop  is  harvested 
late  in 'July,  which  the  local  people  say 
is  an  advantageous  time.  I 

Artichoke  growing  in  Salinas  is  a 
newer  industry,  but  seems  as  promising 
as  lettuce.  A  number  of  growers  from 
Half  Moon  Bay  and  Pescadero  have  set 
out  large  acreages  of  artichokes  in  the 
Salinas  Valley. 

LIODIARD'S  CROW  STORY 
We    California    people    should  be 
careful  in  using  that  phrase,  "largest  In 
the   world."     Walter  Liddiard  of  Vic- 
toria. B.  C.  and  I  recently  took  a  trip  in 


Bergtholdt  Trees 


"Behind 
each  tree 
is  our 
guarantee 


Note  the  roots— 

the  foundation  of 
your  tree  — lucb 
aaaregrownonly 
on  our  foothill 
•oil.  Treei  are 
hardy,  with  well 
toughened  fiber. 
These  aasliiiM 
•  pell  success  to 
your  planting 


Prunes,  on  Myrobolan  and 
Peach  root,  pears  on  French 
and  Jap  root,  apricots,  cling- 
stone peaches,  freestone  peach- 
es, almonds,  walnuts,  apples — 
all  propagated  from  selected  types. 
Buds  furnished  by  the  Nurserymen's 
B  ud  Selection  Association  and  guaran  - 
teed  as  to  trueness  to  variety. 

Nftv  Calalogof  complitt  horticultural 
infvr  motion  now  ready.  U'rueftryeur 
copy. 

Submit  us  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  prices. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle  -  California 

Write  for  your  copy  of  my  special  1913  an- 
nouncements to  fruit  growers,  vital  to  your 
Interests.  J.  E.  Bergtholdt 


order  that  he  might  learn  something  of 
California  farming.  He  wasn't  much  to 
boast  about  British  Columbia.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  I«  showed 
him  several  things  that  were  the 
"largest  in  the  world." 

We  came  upon  a  flock  of  crows,  and 
be  remarked  that  these  birds  are  quite 
a  pest  in  British  Columbia.  "They  are 
keen  birds,  too,"  he  said.  "Once  out  at 
the  beach  I  saw  a  crow  fly  aloft  re- 
peatedly and  drop  an  object  of  consid- 
erable size  on  the  rocks.  Each  time  the 
cow  flew  a  little  higher.  Finally  he 
seemed  satisfied  and  stood  on  a  large 
rock,  picking  at  the  object  which  he 
had  dropped. 

"My  curiosity  was  aroused,  so  I 
walked  over  to  see  what  he  had  dropped. 
Tc  my  astonishment,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
try  "\\\y  broken  clam.  The  bird  had 
pic  ked  up  that  clam  on  the  beach,  flown 
aloft  to  break  It  open,  and  was  making 
a  meal  of  it.    Keen.  I'll  say. 

"You  know,"  he  added,  "our  crows  are 
the  'largest  in  the  world.' " 


GREENE'S  "TIN  -CAN  N  ED"  TREES 
Harry  Greene  lives  at  Monterey 
and  has  his  unique  tree  planting  club 
there,  I  can  remember  Harry  Greene 
years  ago  pleading  with  the  California 
legislature  to  finance  a  systematic 
tree-planting  plan  for  California.  They 
thought  him  a  pest  in  those  days.  Some 
called  him  "Tin  Can  Harry"  because  he 
urged  and  practiced  the  planting  of  trees 
in  tin  cans.  His  idea  was  and  is  that 
young  trees  grown  in  tin  cans  can  be 
put  In  a  permanent  place  without  dis- 
turbing the  root  system. 

Down  in  Imperial  I  purchased  a  "tin- 
canned"  tree  from  a  nurseryman.  He 
explained  at  great  length  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  take  the  tree  from  the 
can — simply  slit  the  sides  with  tin 
shears  and  set  the  can  in  the  hole.  He 
promised  that  the  tin  would  rot  away 
in  time  for  the  roots  to  spread  out.  And 
it  did.  I  remembered  that  Harry  Greene 
had  told  this  story  to  the  Legislature 
and  at  many  other  places.  Harry  Greene 
was  the  original  "tin  can"  tree  man.  If 
he  accomplishes  nothing  else  on  this 
earth,  the  pioneer  work  he  did  in  arous- 
ing a  tree-planting  consciousness  is 
enough  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  all 
Californians. 


DEVELOPING  SALINAS  VALLEY 
Komie  Jacks,  of  Hereford  fame, 
also  lives  at  Monterey,  though  his  herd 
is  on  a  bottom  land  ranch  below  Sa- 
linas. And  this  brings  us  to  the  Salinas 
Valley,  which  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
but  decided  change  from  cattle  growing 
to  diversified  farming.  Anywhere  else 
in  the  world  the' valley  of  the  Salinas 
River  would  be  classed  as  large.  But 
this  is  California,  which  has  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin. 

Salinas  Valley  is  more  than  J00  miles 
long  and  about  25  miles  wide,  I  should 
judge,  at  Salinas,  which  is  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Monterey  Bay.  The  soil  is 
deep  and  rich,  and  water  for  irrigation 
can  be  had  at  a  depth  which  would 
make  a  Southern  California  farmer 
jubilant,  but  which  doesn't  get  much  of 
a  "rise"  out  of-  water-wealthy  north- 
erners. 

Southern  California  capital  is  leading 
the  way  in  making  the  Salinas  Valley 
an  irrigated  area.  The  new  develop- 
ment applies,  perhaps,  more  to  horti- 
culture than  to  dairying,  which  has  been 
well  established  on  Irrigated  alfalfa 
lands  in  the  Salinas  Val'.ey  for  many 
years. 


CARMEL  VALLEY  HORTICULTURE 
There's  a  nook  of  a  valley,  with 
deep,  rich  soil,  down  the  coast  from 
Carmel,  California's  art  and  literary 
colony.  It  lies  along  the  Carmel  River. 
This  little  valley  has  attained  more  than 
local  fame  for  the  quality  of  its  late  fall 
pears.  The  Cornice  and  certain  other 
French  varieties  which  bring  high  prices 
for  the  holiday  trade  reach  perfection 
in  the  Carmel  Valley.  — • 

Edward  Berwick,  a  pioneer  publicist 
for  parcel  post,  early  promoted  develop- 
ment of  this  little  district  along  horti- 
cultural lines.  It  Is  an  old  valley,  agri- 
culturally speaking,  for  California.  It 
■■was  settled  in  the  Spanish  days  when 
Mcnterey  was  the  leading  city  and  cap- 
ital of  California. 

At  the  mouth  of  both  river  and  valley 
is  Carmel  Mission,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Father  Junipero  Serra.  The 
land  was  in  Spanish  grants  for  genera- 
tions and  much  of  it  still  Is  in  large 
holdings.  The  advance  of  fruit  grow- 
ing was  impeded  by  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, but  the  motor  truck  has  solved  this 
problem,  as  it  has  a  similar  problem  in 
the  Yucaipa  Valley,  above  Redlands. 
Strawberries  from  Carmel  Valley  are 
among  the  finest  grown,  and  they  come 
at  a  late  season  of  the  year,  when  good 
prices  can  be  obtained. 

TRACTOR  WINCH   IS  POPULAR 

One  of  the  large  California  tractor 
manufacturers  Is  featuring  a  "tractor 
winch,"  which  may  be  attached  to  a 
60  horsepower  machine,  and  which  has] 
a  capacity  of  300  feet  of  tt-lnch  cable 
with  a  winding  speed  of  2H  M.  P.  H. 
It  Is  used  principally  for  hoisting  and 
"snaking"  work  in  the  woods. 


Improving  Fig  Pack 

THIS  year  for  the  first  time  Cali- 
fornia dried  figs  surpass  in  qual- 
ity any  brand  of  imported  figs. 
The  fact  that  in  the  past  California 
Smyrna  figs  have  suffered  in  compni- 
son  with  imported  figs  was  not  due  to 
any  defect  in  climate  or  soil  conditions, 
but  to  ignorance  of  just  how  to  handle 
the  fruit  in  the  packing  house. 

This  year,  after  making  a  very  care- 
ful analysis  of  packing  methods  in 
Smyrna,  the  California  Peach  and  Fig 
Growers'  Association  has  put  out  a  new 
pack,  which  is  being  very  enthusiasti- 
cally received  in  the  Kast  by  the  same 
buyers  who  were  formerly  inclined  to 
"knock"  the  California  producL 

The  greatest  difficulty  formerly  was 
due  to  insect  infestation  and  tough 
skin.  To  overcome  these  troubles  the 
association  built  an  immense  vacuum 
fumigator,  through  which  all  fruit 
passes.  This  process  kills  all  insect 
life,  including  eggs. 

A  sterilization  process  under  live 
steam,  at  a  heat  fatal  to  all  life,  which 
washes  the  fruit  and  leaves  the  skin 
with  a  delicate  and  tender  texture,  is 
supplementary  to  tht.  rumlgator. 

METHOD    VERY  SANITARY 

Under  the  new  system,  fig  packing 
becomes  one  of  the  most  sanitary  fruit 
processes  in  the  country.  All  fruit  la 
carefully  inspected  for  smuts,  sour 
fruit,  and  other  imperfections,  by 
trained  graders.  Modern  machinery 
and  smart  American  girls  insure  high 
quality. 

According  to  Mr.  Moorhead,  sales 
manager  of  the  Peach  and  Fig  Growers, 
some  of  these  superior  packed  figs  have 
reached  most  of  the  large  markets  of 
the  East  and  the  reports  coming  in  are 
extremely  encouraging.  Many  dealers 
believed  the  new  pack  contained  figs 
from  Smyrna.  A  majority  pronounced 
the  pack  equal  to  that  of  Smyrna  and 
many  said  it  was  superior. 

In  many  European  countries  figs  oc- 
cupy as  important  a  place  in  the  diet 
as  does  bread  in  America.  In  the 
I'nited  States  figs  are  still  in  the  con- 
fection class,  generally  speaking.  The 
California  Peach  and  Fig  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  set  out  to  place  this  fine 
fruit  in  the  staple  food  class.  The  new 
method  of  packing  is  a  long  step  in  this 
direction. — J.  E.  COIT. 


Tying  the  Bowline  Knot 

THE  bowline  knot  is  used  by  cow- 
boys and  stockmen  as  a  "horse 
neiktie"  and  to  fasten  freight  pack- 
ages on   packhorses  and  mules. 

It  is  the  one  knot  that  will  not  slip 
nor  draw  too  tight  to  be  easily  un- 
tied. For  general  farm  use  it  Is  val- 
uable when  putting  up  hay  fork  tackls) 
in  the  hay  barn  or  when  stacking  hay 
in  the  field  and  for  hauling  on  the 
road. 

Every    farm    boy    should  learn 
tie  it  easily  and  quickly.    It  Is  simple 


BOWLINE  KNOT 

when  you  know  how,  but  It  require*] 
practice  to  apply  it  to  the  work  in  hansl 
to  the  best  advantage. 

When  mring  the  bowline  knot  for  a 
neck  rope  to  tie  a  horse  or  other  ani- 
mal, you  need  a  hard  knot  near  Utf 
enter  end  of  the  rope.  Slip  Ibis) 
knotted  and  back  throoch  the  loop  at 
the  bowline  knot  and  draw  anoc  WlUj 
a  little  practice  It  can  be  done  qnlcklyk 
HERBERT  A.  SHEARER. 
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Building  Better  Stock  Farm  Fences  and  Gates 


How  Certain  Mendocino  County  Mechanical  Problems  Were  Solved  in  the 
Workshop  of  a  Ranch  Where  Utility  Received  First  Consideration 


w 


7'  HEN  we  bought  our  stock  ranch 
in  i  lie  hills  of  Mendocino 
County  we  soon  learned  the 
»alue  nf  good  fences.  We  had  several 
miles  of  log  and  brush  fence  strung 
with  one  or  two  barb  ivire  Jo  keep 
the  cattle  from  wandering  away,  but 
most  of  our  time  was  spent  on  horse- 
back, chasing  the  strays  back  on  to  the 
range. 

Then  for  six  months  we  built  fences 
and  hung  gates,  not  fancy  fence's,  nor 
pretty  gates,  but  they  were  hog  tight 
and  cattle  proof.  And  the  gates  would 
open  wide  and  fasten  shut. 

We  then  built  stor-k  pens  with  large 
posts,  thick,  rough  boards  and  heavy 
wooden  gates.  "With  connecting  lanes  to 
handle  and  control  the  wildest  range 
cattle  as  well  as  hogs  of  all  sizes. 

We  have  never  bragged  much  about 
our  range  fences  but  we  are  proud  of 
our  stock  lanes  and  pens  and  our  home 
facilities  for  handling  hogs  and  cattle 


By  HERBERT  A.  SHEARER 


gate  fastene 
inches  lone. 


■  is  shown.  It  Is  a  link  eight 
inside  measurement.    It  is 
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for  feeding,  marketing,  branding,  sep- 
arating,   breeding,    doctoring,  training 
for  the  show  ring  or  any  other  purpose. 
FOR  VETERINARY  WORK 

If  a  suckling  colt  annoys  its  dam  be- 
fore weaning  time  it  probably  has  bad 
teeth  that  should  have  attention.  All 
domestic  animals  in  fact,  are  subject 
to  accidents  and  disease  that  need  at- 
tention and  they  should  get  It 
promptly.  Simple  remedies  applied 
Immediately  will  often  save  veterinary 
bills  or  the  loss  of  an  animal,  or  both. 
That's  when  good  corral  equipment 
pays  big  dividends. 

The  illustrations  show  both  the 
wooden  and  the  iron  parts  of  the  best 
cattle  gates  and  the  most  convenient 
pens  for   segregating  animals. 

Figure  1  is  a  heavy  stock  gate,  with' 
blacksmith-made  hinges  to  swing  the 
gate  one  way  only.  The  upper  hinge 
and  the  lower  hinge  are  not  alike.  The 
tapper  hinge  is  of  two  eye-bolts,  linked 
together.  This  invention  prevents  a 
breechy  hog  from  lifting  the  gate  off 
the  hinges,  a  trick  that  an  educated 
bow  learns  about  the  time  her  second 
litter  of  pigs  commences  to  demand 
a  larger  supply  of  milk. 

Figure  2  shows  how  the  heavy  hinges 
are  made.  The  hinge  to  the  right 
■wings  the  gate  either  way.  The  hinge 
to  the  left  swings  the  gate  one  way 
only.  It  is  good  practice  in  black- 
■mlthing  to  forge  these  hinges  in  the 
farm  shop.  Make  light  ones  first  for 
the  garden  gate,  then  try  the  heavy 
ones 

At  the  lower  right  hand  corner  the 


made  of  five-eighths  inch  round  iron, 
bent  and  welded  in  the  form  shown. 
The  opening  is  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch  wide  to  work  easily  over  a  heavy 
staple  or  U-bolt  made  of  five-eighth 
inch  round  iron. 

One  leg  of  this  staple  or  U-bolt 
should  reach  clear  through  the  keeper 
gate  post  with  a  burr  on  the  end.  The 
U  projects  on  the  gate  side  far  enough 
to  put  a  pin  or  a  padlock  through  the 
staple  to  hold  the  link  in  place.  The 
link  is  made  long  to  allow7  for  gate  set- 
tling and  to  give  the  necessary  play 
room. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF  ALLEYS 

A  study  of  the  diagram.  Fig.  3,  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of 
gates   where   one   stock   alley  crosses 


Kit 


another  alley  or  lane.  The  two  gates 
close  or  open  either  one  of  these  alleys 
so  that  animals  can  be  controlled 
readily.  These  gates  have  corner 
hinges  so  they  will  open  back  flat 
against  the  fence  to  leave  a  clear  pas- 
sage through  in  either  direction. 

Figure  4 — This  diagram  shows  stock 
pens  on  both  sides  of  a  straight  lane. 
These  gates  also  have  corner  hinges  to 
swing  them  back  against  the  fence  to 
open  or  close  either  the  pen  or  the 
lane  as  desired.     The  intention  is  to 


The  control  governor  of  "Cat- 
erpillar" Tractor*  is  especially 
designed  to  operate  with  ut- 
most accuracy  and  smoothness 
—a  feature  that  you  will  ap- 
preciate. The  catalog  tells 
more — send  for  it. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Calif.       Peona,  HL 
I'sasdy  <a>a"C«t*rpiDsr"-  Holt  build,  it 


suggest  the  possibility  of  making  two 
gates  and  a  little  fencing  provide  facil- 
ities for  quickly  cutting  out  certain 
animals  from  the  herd  and  locking  them 
into  small  pens. 

Figure  5 — This  is  a  "squeezer  gate" 
hinged  to  a  post  against  the  fence  in 
one  of  the  pens.  It  is  a  short,  heavy 
gate,  about  three  feet  high  to  crowd 
an  animal  against  the  fence  and  to 
hold  It  for  inspection,  marking  or 
treating  In  any  way.    It  Is  intended  for 


the  smaller  animals  and  it  is  made  low 
to  reach  over  easily  whtle^making  the 
examination. 

However,  a  larger  beast  may  be  held 
by  using  a  rope  to  strain  the  gate  to 
the  fence.  Sometimes  a  second  rope  is 
stretched   over    the   animals    neck  to 


prevent  it  from  trying  to  jump  over 
the  low  squeezer  gate. 

A  concrete  slab  is  shown.  This  is  a 
good  provision,  especially  when  it  he- 
comes  necesvary  to  throw  an  animal. 
One  rancher  in  the  .Sacramento  Valley 
uses  this  device  for  slaughtering.  He 
puts  up  a  tripod  over  the  concrete  floor 
and  attaches  a  double  block  and  tackle 
to  do  the  hoisting.  — - 

The  concrete  is  made  and  laid  in 
blocks  the  same  as  a  sidewalk.  If 
hogs  run  in  the  squeezer  inclosure.  a 
curb  oi»  low  wall  will  be  needed  to  stop 
them  from  rooting  under  the  concrete 
floor. 


GRADING  FLORIDA  ORANGES 

Of  the  1,764.634  boxes  of  citrus  fruit 
produced  in  Florida  the  past  year,  only 
3743  boxes  were  graded  "Fancy,"  while 
717,674  boxes — 40  per  cent — were 
Classed  as  "Russets."  The  latter  sold 
for  $3.61  per  box.  while  the  former- 
brought  $6.43.  The  " Hrights."  of  which 
there  were  372. 74H  boxes,  were*  priced 
at  $4.46  and  66H.469  boxes  of  "Gold- 
ens"  averaged  t4.os. 


FOUR    POUNDS   OF  WALNUTS 

The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  featuring  a  four-pound 
sack,  stamped  with  a  guarantee  of 
quality,  which  is  expected  to  increase 
bulk  buying  by  housewives  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  four- pound  size  was 
decided  upon  because  sales  officials  felt 
it  was  "neither  too  much  nor  too  lit- 
tle"   for   the   average  family. 


BAART  WHEAT  IS  LEADER 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Baart 
Wheat  is  superior  to  any  other  variety 
when  planted  in  heavy  clay  or  adobe 
lands,  especially  those  where  drainage 
is  poor. 


over- 
head 


valves 


This  is  but  one  of  many  im- 
portant features  of  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractors.  It  means  maxi- 
mum power  from  each  gallon 
of  fuel,  efficiency,  economy, 
greater  accessibility.  Write  at 
once  for  catalog. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton,  Calif.      Peoria,  III. 
There's  only  on*  "Caterpillar"— Holt  builds  is 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


protect 


roofs 


Now  is  the  time  to  tend  to  Roofs — before  the  heavy  rains 
commence — and  while  roofs  are  thoroughly  sun-dried  so 
that  paint  can  penetrate  into  every  pore  of  the  roof  material. 

Now  the  right  kind  of  Paint  will  do  the  most  good. 

See  to  it  that  you  get  the  Mathews  Products — made  for  40 
years,  in  the  Southwest,  to  serve  local  climatic  conditions. 

Mathews  Cre-So  Shingle  Stain     Mathews  Anyroof  Paint 


penetrates  the  shingles  with  a  highly 
water-resistant  preservative,  obtain- 
able in  nine  colors. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT 
there's  one^for  every  purpose — or 


applied  to  wood,  metal  or  composi- 
tion roofs — provides  a  rubber-like 
film  impervious  to  moisture. 


MATHEWS 
write  Dept. 


PAINTS— 
O.  F.  1018. 


MATHEWS  PAINT 

lAEATsHCrWg  PAINT  COMPANY  ISSCj 

219-221  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pasadena,  California.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


PACIFIC  WOOD-STAVE 
TANKS— PIPE— SILOS 

Made  of  clear  California  Redwood  or  Douglas  Ftr. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Pacific  Products  have 
proven  their  economy  and  durability  on  hundreds  of 
farms  throughout  the  West.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
log and  prices. 


^  PAGFICTAN  K  ™P  I P  E  CO  ^ 

THE    STANDARD    tINCI  60 


15  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


4822  Santa  Fe  Ave, 
Los  Angeles. 
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Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

i0  cdtt«  n  tine,  or  (M)  centH  n  line 
for  four  or  more  ninsecntlie  issues 
(average  «  words).  For  white  spare, 
ruts  or  display  type,  eost  is  eom- 
puleil  arc-online  to  total  s|>aee  occu- 
pied hy  uilvertUementN. 

Ailwrlisemenls  must  resell  us  15j 
davH  Itefore  date  of  publieation.  Ad- 
dress <>K('it.\KI>  and  FARM.  Broad- 
way ut   Klerenth.   lx>s  Anseles. 


"Never 
chirks." 


POULTRY 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  and  CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC  HATCH- 

(•UllES.     Capacity.    250.000  chicks. 

:S0-29O   -  efr*     Lefarhorns.  Anconaa. 

Reds.  Rocks.   Mtnonas.  Wyandottes. 

Bi  unman.     Andalusians.  (Ducks. 

lurks.)       Off    every    week.  Also 

chicks  from  lance  5-year  hens  for 

rapid  irmwth  Into  broilers,  fryers, 
capons.  Reduced  hooked  ahead, 
saw  such  vigor,  rapid  growth  In 
1.1  V.  Kair  Oaks.  Pasadena.  Mail  only. 


CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
«  from  selected  free-range,  heavy-laying  util- 
ity hens  mated  to  double  pedi«ree  cockerels 
with  authentic  trapnest  records.  Our  breeding 
flocks  H.re  inspected  and  accredited  by  the 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrival 
and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks  guar- 
:in!,.-<l.     Booking  orders  now  for  the  spring 

„i"    XStJS    Uoliwer..       W,-»4l    t**r  oalaln£il>> 

and  attractive  prices.  MUST  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR CO..  INC..  the  World  s  largest  Elec- 
tric  Hatchery.  43'i  7th  St..  Petaluma.  X'alif, 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

We  get  all  our  eggs  from  one  flock  of  the 
best  hens  In' Southern  California.  We  hatch 
3000  every  week.  We  have  been  in  business 
here  15  years.  We  ship  by  Panel  Post  and 
guarantee  all  chicks  alive  and  strong  on 
arrival.      Terms.  deposit    on    each  100 

thicks  with  the  order.   I>3lance  on  delivery. 

l.Y"'-   HATCHERY.    Hardena.  Calif.  

10.0ml  TRAPNESTEI)  S.   C.   White  Leghorn 

hens  represented  In  the  Santa  Cruz  Trap- 
nest ers*  .  Association.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs 
and  certified  cockerels.  New  illustrated  1924 
catalogue  upon  request.  SANTA  CRUZ  TRAP- 
N  EST  ERS*    ASSOCIATION.    Owen     L.  Mac- 

Orenor.  Secty.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  

BABY   CHICKS   every   week.     Barred  Rocks. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Get 
fall  chicks  now.  Order  now  for  1924  deliv- 
ery. Safe  nrriva!  guaranteed,  ^'rile  for  cir* 
culnr  about  our  heavy  lavers.  THE  J.  H 
STL'BRR  POULTRY  RANCH  *  HATCHERY. 

Tl..v   n-.-c.   Palo  Alto  Calif  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH   ROCK   AND  WHITE 

LEHHORN  breeding  cockerels.  Dryden- 
O.  A.  C.  strain.  Also  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching.  October  and 
November.  Fifteen  years  trapnest  breeding. 
Write  for  circular.  DRYDEN  POULTRY 
BREED!  NG  FARM.  Concord.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chlx  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  .ilerature  on  request.  We  are 
accredited  bv  Sonoma  Couutv  Farm  Bureau 
THE   PIONEER   HATCHERY.   476  Sixth  St.. 

Petaluma  Cal'f.  

HANSON'S    Pedigreed    S.    C.    W.  Leghorns. 

Trapnested  for  15  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  oftering  for 
sale  some  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels for  sale.  Send  for  Interesting  cata- 
loguc      .1    A.   HANSON.  Corvallis.  Ore.  

FILLETS — 5000    selected    White  Leghorns. 

from  heavy-laying,  trapnested  stock,  raised 
on  free  range.  Ready  for  delivery  at  two 
mom  lis  old.  Oct.  25  $85  per  100.  any  number. 
KHKUM/n  PULLET  FARM,  Hay  ward,  Calif. 


B.XliY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.   Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbits.      FANCIERS'  EX- 

ell  WOE.   648  S    Main   St  .    I.os  Amreles.  

THE  WORLD'S  four  newest   fowls — Spencer 
Turkens,    Russian    Orloffs,    Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.     Photo  booklet 
free.    Z.  T.  SPENCER.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  particu- 
lars   ?:UREKA  H  ATCHERY.  Pe'alnma.  Calif 


FREE  BOOK.    "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on    application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY.   Petaluma,  Calif. 


CLOVER  CUTTERS,   »S..V>  to  $45.     Write  for 
circulars.     ARNOTT  tk  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
geles St..  Los  Angeles 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


V  iMMiiTH  WILD  HI.OODED  BREEDING 
TURKEYS.  Imported  stock.  Toms.  $5 
an  1  up.  Hens.  $4  and  up.  JERSEY  STOCK 
FARM,  11534  San  Fernando  Road.  Route  3. 
B  .<   40J.   Burbank.  Calif. 


V  il.D    BLOODED    BREEDING  TURKEYS— 
Toms,  according  to  age  and  size.   315  and 
»:"•  each:  hens.  $S.    Baby  turks.  JENKINS 
II  •  Veteran.  R    3.  Box  14S.  Burbank.  Calif. 

RrVTE^rr~ATTORr^ 

PERCY    S.    WEBSTER,    Savings    and  Loan 
Blilg..  Stockton.  Calif.,  has  a  long  estab- 
lishes efficient  organization.     Send  for  f i  *»» 
boot;  on  patents 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  (110  to  S250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  railway  traffic  inspector.  PoiJtions  guar- 
anteed after  completion  of  3  months'  home 
sfudy  course  or  money  refunded:  Excellent 
opportunities.  Write  for  free  booklet  G-91. 
Stand    Business  Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land:  deep.  nch.  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion yltli  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highway  trans-»ortation 
Write  owners,  SUTTER  BASIN  CI  I'ANY^. 
ifornia  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  ilif. 


POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS   want   Western    farms.  De- 
crtbe  and^state  lowest  price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
N < )WN.   367   Wilkinson   Bldg..   Omaha.  Neb. 


FARM  wanted,  immediately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs   L.  Roberts,  320  E.  Tray,  Roodhouse,  111. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


FRUIT   TREES  at   lowest   consistent  prices. 

shipped  direct  to  planter  by  parcel  post, 
express  or  freight.  Apples,  Pears.  Cl.erries. 
Peaches.  Apricots.  Plum,  Prune  and  Orna- 
mental shrubbery.  Your  reservations  should 
be  made  while  most  desirable  varieties  are 
obtainable.  Write  for  price  list  quoting 
on  stock  delivered  at  your  nearest  shlDD,n* 

point.  _ 
*tBAM    NURSERIES.    Inc..    Albany.  Ore. 


FRUIT  TREES.  BERRY  and  SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS.  Now  booking  orders  for  fall  and 
spring  delivery.  Twenty-seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  price  list.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  sent  on  request.  M.  J. 
■MONIZ.  Box  477.  Sebastopol.  Calit.  


FOR  SALE — 200.000  Pearl  Cauliflower  plants; 
500. 000  Cannon  Ball  and  Winnigstadl.  Cab- 

'[.iaBnis  OCEAN  VIEW  NURSERY 

821  1st  St..  Manhattan  Beach.  Cal.     Ph.  41*5 1 . 


liAIWlWT  CITRUS   NCKSEIUES    IX  CALJ 

FORM  A  offers    for    Hale    walnut.  cltruH. 

grape vines  uml  palm  trees.     Order  early  for 

low  prices.  Tetley  Nurseries,  Riverside,  Cal. 


I F  you  want  world's  k real est  commercial 
Ev^rhearing  Strawberry  order  Johnson's 
Improved  Superb ;  $  J  5  thousand,  $3.50  hun- 
dred. V.  S.  N.  JOHNSON,  Nevada  City,  Ne- 
vada County,  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

WANTED — Women.  t:irls.  Learn  gown  making 
at  home.    Many  openings.    $35  week.  Learn 
while  earning.  Sample  lessons  free.  Write  im- 
me  .lately.     FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE.  Dept. 
Kochealer.  N.  Y. 


Mendocino  Coyotes  Doomed 


Want  Shelled  Almonds 

THIS  year  marks  the  entree  of  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change into  the  shelled  almond  market 
nationally.  I-arge  Eastern  buyers  of 
almonds  who  maintained  before  the 
Mouse  and  Senate  committees  that 
they  could  not  -use  the  California  al- 
monds in  their  products  were  among 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  low  open- 
ing prices  of  Blue  Diamond  Brand 
shelled  almonds  and  were  the  heaviest 
purchasers. 

One  Eastern  mnnufacturei'  of  almond 
products  put  in  his  order  for  a  volume 
of  shelled  almonds,  which,  in  the  shell, 
would  amount  to  220  tons  and  which 
would  require  15  freight  cars  to 
transport. 

Heavy  diversion  of  the  1923  crop 
tonnage  to  the  shelling  machines  will 
hold  the  market  for  almonds  in  the 
shell  to  a  firm  level,  in  the  opinion  of 
food  commodit'-  hrokers  throughout 
he  country.  Some  of  them  look  for 
an  advancing  mat  net  tor  almonds  In 
the  shell  between  now  and  the  holi- 
days, even  in  the  face  of  lower  quota- 
tions on  California  almonds  by  inde- 
pendent shippers   and  speculators. 

What  Fairs  Are  For 

'<  A  S  ;i  general  thing  we  remain 
vastly  ignorant  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  ofir  neighbors  in  agri- 
culture or  breeding  lines,  until  we  visit 
the  fair  and  get  acquainted,"  points  out 
W.  W.  Van  Pelt,  secretary  of  the  Riv- 
erside Fair. 

"The  fair,  therefore,  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  your  products, 
first,  for  personal  pride,  and  benefit: 
second,  to  show  the  world  and  your 
neighbor  what  can  be.  and  is  being 
done:  and,  third,  to  present  for  com- 
parison, an  approach  to  perfection  in 
breeding,  in  all  classes  of  live  stock, 
and  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture 
with  its  main  specialized  departments 
of  horticulture  and  viticulture." 


TYI'BWRITKRS,    all    makes.    t20    up.  Kasy 
payments.     Free   trial.     Express  prepaid. 
Guarantiee!    2    years.      PAYNE  COMPAHT, 
Rosodale  s'ation.  Kansas  City.  Kan. 

KKW  and  rebuilt  implements  at  special  prices. 

t  ill  and  see  them.  ARNOTT  *  CO..  114  S. 
I.os   a  ngetefl  St..   I.os  Angeles. 

AQB  ACCO  FOR  SALE 

KENTUCKY   LEAF  TOBACCO — 5  lbs.  rhew- 
inic  (175.  10  [Us.  U;  .">  Ins.  smoking  SI. 25.  H) 
lbs.  $2     ray  when  received     Pipe  and  recipe 
free     Cn-op.Tative  Farmers,  BJ.  Pldncah,  Ky. 


COYOTES  have  proved  the  cost- 
liest predatory  pest  with  which 
Mendocino  County  farmers  have 
had   to   contend.     In   1890  there 

were  1,500,000  sheep  in  that  section; 
now  there  are  only  80,000.  Although 
other  causes  contributed  to  the  decline, 
these  figures  speak  eloquently  of  the 
losing  li  hi  which  woolgrowers  have 
waged  against  this  skulking  foe. 

The  bounty  system  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  in  spite  of  the  sup- 
port it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  in- 
terested hunters'.  Stockmen  in  some 
districts  have  added  large  sums  to  the 
price  put  oij  coyote  scalps  by  the 
county,  but  without' avail.  Anderson 
A'alley  trappers  were,  in  some  instances, 
paid  $75  for  each  animal  killed. 

The  higher  the  bounty  the  more  it  is 
ro  the  trapper's  interest  to  maintain 
l he  supply  of  coyotes,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish profitable  employment  during  Idle 
seasons.  T*^' 

For  two  years  the  Mendocino  Farm 
Human  lias  been  working  to  get  the 
FeaVe  al  C.overnment  to  co-operate  with 
tfcetn  In  putting  on  a  coyote  poisoning 
campaign.  The  Biological  Survey, 
through  which  this  service  is  handled, 
was  willing  to  go  to  work,  but  trouble 
was  encountered  in  getting  an  appro- 
priation from  the  county,  which  was 
necessary  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp. 

The  opposition  to  this  movement,  ac- 
cording to  Farm  Bureau  workers,  was 
led  by  professional  trappers,  who  knew 
it  would  put  an  end  to  their  employ- 
ment. They  persuaded  many  stock- 
men that  the  proposition  was  "only 
another  Government  graft,"  which 
would  result  in  "throwing  away  good 
money"  and  that  "many  fine  dogs 
would  be  sure  to  be  killed  bv  eating 
poisoned  bait." 

It  may  be  wondered  why  the  stock- 
man were  not  alive  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. They  were.  hut.  "What  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business." 
The  trappers  were  personally  inter- 
ested, whil^-  with  the  stockmen  it  was 
only  a  matter  which  concerned  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  community—  Let 
George  do  it." 

Here's  where  the  Farm  Bureau 
proved  useful,  for  by  organizing  the 
stockmen's  forces  it  was  possible,  after 
two  years'  effort,  to  secure  an  appro- 


priation of  $5000  to  help  defray  the 
expense  of  clearing  the  county  of  coy- 
otes. 

"What  a  pile  of  money-io  pay  for 

exterminating  a  few  measly  coyotes!" 
exclaims  the  uninformed  outs-der.  It 
does  not  look  big  to  Mendocino  farm- 
ers, who  paid  out  $!>000  in  coyole  boun- 
ties last  year  and  still  have  the  p<-sts 
to  contend  with,  in  numbers  almost  aa 
great  as  ever. 

R.  K.  St  wart  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work, 
which  started  October  1.  He  is  put- 
ting in  h:s  time  directing  the  cam- 
paign and  in  showing  others  the  -best 
method  of  putting  out  poison.  Some 
men  have  been  hired  to  do  this  work, 
but  much  of  it  is.  performed  by  the 
stockmen  themselves,  who  get  together 
In  a  neighborhood,  and  plan  a  local 
campaign.  During  the  time  poisoned 
bait  is  exposed,  all  dogs  are  kept  tied 
up.  or  securely  muzzled. 

"Coyotes  quickly  detect  the  taste  of 
strychnine,  which  is  500  times  as  bit-  - 
ter  as  quinine,"  Stewart  points  out. 
"In  order  to  disguise  this  bitter  taste, 
we  prepare  the  poison  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  tasteless  until  15  seconds 
alter  it  is  dissolved  by  moisture,  which 
affords  ample  time  lor  it  to  reach  the 
animal's  stomach. 

"Back  fat  of  the  hog  was  formerly 
favored  for  bait,  the  poison  being  I n-  " 
serted  into  the  meat  through  a  small 
slit.  We  now  use  beef  suet,  which  is 
ground  up  and  molded  inli*  cubes  an 
inch  square.  A  hollow  place  is  reamed 
out  of  one  side  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  the  poison  pushed  into  the  open- 
ing with  a  large  quill,  into  which  a 
small  stick  is  fitted,  the  opening  being 
afterwards  filled  with  suet.  " 

"Tweezei-s  are  used  in  handling  the 
bait,  to  avoid  contaminating  it  »;th 
any  scent  which  might  arouse  the  in- 
tended victim's  suspicion.  The  bait  is 
scattered  in  places  which  coyotes  are 
likely  to  visit,  or  placed  a  rod  or  so 
from  a  large  piece  of  unpoisoned  iwn. 
which  is  used  as  a  decoy. 

"A  sin.  II  bird  makes  good  coyote 
bail,  into  which  the  poison  in  a  gela- 
tine capsule  is  inserted.  The  objection 
to  such  baits,  however,  is  that  they 
are  likely  to  dissolve  the  poison,  which 
would  render  the  meat  bitter.  The 
suet  keeps  the  poison  dry,  even  in  rainy 
weather." — O.  H.  BAKNHILL. 


Hopland  Hens  Make  Egg-Laying  Records 


BULL  BATTERS  FLIVVER 

An  Iowa  bull  is  reported  to  have  be- 
Come  intoxicated  on  fermented  silage. 
Juice  and  to  have  given  battle  to  a 
mail  carrier's  auto.  After  badly  bat- 
tering the  flivver,  the  drunken  bull 
ni  iggered  off  down  the  road. 


THK  searcher  for  the  biggest  poul- 
*■  try  farm  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  not  fail  to  count  the  birds  at 
the  Hopland  Stock  Farm.  Hopland — 
as  of  course  everybody  knows — is  lo- 
cated on  the  Russian  River  in  Mendo- 
cino County.  The  surrounding  farm 
land  is  noted  more  fur  quality  than 
quantity,  comprising  the  small  hut 
fertile  Sanel  Valley,  noted  for  rich 
grain    fields  and    productive  orchards. 

While  poultry  is  only  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  the 
egg  plant  here  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  world.  There 
are  i  .»■  modern  laying  houses,  a  total 
length  of  430  feet;  300  feet  of  rearing 
houses:  190  feet  of  brooder  houses  and 
a  feed  mill. 

As  lor  the  total  num'oer  of  fowls  on 
the  place,  the  writer  did  not  stop  to 
count  them,  but  learned  that  35.000 
were  raised  the  past  season  and  that 
there  were  45.000  on  the  farm  at  one 
time. 

The  Hopland   poultry   plant  Is  effi- 

Pistachios  at  Lodi 

ORCHARD  -and  FARM  is  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Eugene  C.  Trihble 
of  ]>odi,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  propagating  pistachio  trees.  He  states 
that  the  Terebinthus  has.  under  his  con- 
ditions, proved  a"  total  failure,  regardless 
of  soil  type. 

Tribble  further  states  that  after  ex- 
perimenting for  years  he  finds  the  one 
stock  which  has  proved  its  adaptability 
to  all  soil  conditions,  whether  adobe  or 
otherwise,  is  the  Atlantica,  which  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  grower  and  produces 
good  trees.  The  best  variety  Tribble 
has  found  for  working  onto  this  stock 
Is  the  Red  Allepiio,  which  is  a  fine,  large 
nut  of  excellent  flavor..  The  tree  is  a 
wonderful  producer. — J.  E.  C. 

HAULS  COTTON  WITH  TRACTOR 

Ten  tons  of  cotton  from  field  to  gin 
with  a  30  horsepower  tractor — that's 
the  regular  thing  In  Imperial  Valley, 
where  A.  M.  Shenk  of  Calexieo  handles 
a  "train"  of  ten  or  more  wagons  with 
his  track -layer.  


ciently_  managed  by  C.  Swanfelt.  who  is 
a  firm  lieliever  in  conducting  every 
operation  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  He  practices  the  double  yard 
system,  in  order  to  keep  the  ground 
clean  and  to  provide  pasturage.  Bar- 
ley is  grown  in  the  yards.  ■  Alfalf.i. 
Swiss  chard,  kale  and  mangels  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  additional  green  feed. 

More  than  2000  hens  were  trap- 
nested  last  year  and  preparations  are 
being  made  to  keep  tab  on  the  nest  per- 
formances of  3500  layers  this  season. 
The  best  Hopland  lfn  laid  31U  eggs  in 
358  days. 

At  the  I'kiah  Fair  in  September.  »i*> 
iv  coops  of  While  Leghorns  were  shown 
I  v  -Swanfelt— O    H.  B. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

s;  rniea  kngmsh  i.f4;iiohns—  intkknationai  i.v  kmihn 
The  World's  Best 

\\  me  for  matins  Us!    ""I  lesnt  wily. 
FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


Speed 
transmission 

Three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse  —  this  is  one  more 
handy  feature  of  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors.  They  have  the  pull 
for  heavy  work  and  the  speed 
for  light  work.  Write  for  full 
information. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 

Stockton.  Calif.      Peoria,  UL 

TWt'l  onlr  one  "Caterpillar"- Hoh  ksuMsM 
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Turnback  'f  Ten  Thousand  Hens 


(Contiuui  d  from  P<if/e  S) 


hr  wishes  to  pass  along  to  others — the 
Mistake  of  frittering  away  one's  time 
an  sp  all  l"ls  of  odds  and  ends. 

"So  many  beginners,"  says  Tumbach, 
"start  with  little  flocks  of  several 
breeds,  which  means  maintaining  many 
different  pens,  kee-ping  complicated 
records  and  duplicating  equipment. 
Tbey  try  to  handle  a  commercial  propo- 
sition on  the  same  basis  as  a  small, 
back-yard  breeding  flock.  They  waste 
hours  of  time  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  unnecessary  labor.  They  don't  con- 
centrate. 

BELIEVES  IN  CONCENTRATION 

•  "'1  started  out  on  this  basis,  and  tried 
to  keep  pigeons  and  turkeys  besides.  I 
spent  enough  time  with  100  chickens  to 
■live  raised  1000.  I  had. a  heavy  over- 
head and  not  sufficient  revenue  to 
justify  it.  But  my  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing opened  my  eyes,  with  the  result  that 
I  decided  upon  one  breed  (the  White 
Leghorn),  laid  my  plans ^or  large  scale 
traduction  of  market  eggs,  borrowed 
more  money  and  proceeded  upon  a  care- 
fully pre-determined  basis. 

"Fortunately,  however,  I  had  learned 
enough  by  now  to  avoid  further  serious 
mistakes.  I  wouldn't  advise  any  one  to 
start  out  mi  ;i  lug  scale  without  experi- 
BZMX  Even  working  on  various  farms 
may  not  give  sufficient  insight  into  the 
business.  It  would  be  better  for  the  be- 
ginner to  study  his  field,  decide  on 
what  branch  he  wanted  to  follow,  start 
in  a  modest  way  and  then  build  up 
along  this  certain  line  as  rapidly  as 
possible." 

l!  will  be  seen  that  Tumbach  is  very 
methodical.  After  once  determining 
upon  his  course,  he  applied  all  his 
knowledge  of  business  and  accounting 
In  order  to  place  his  project  upon  a 
known  basis.  1 

We  know  of  no  other  poultry  plant 
in  California  where  as  complete,  accu- 
rate and  valuable  records  have  been 
kept  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  as  at 
the  Tumbach  farm. 

This  producer  knows  just  how  many 
lay  ing  hens  of  different  ages  he  had  in 
1911.  how  many  eggs  he  sold  and  what 
be  received  for  them.  He  can  figure  his 
net  profit  for  any  month  of  any  year 
troTii  the  time  he  made  his  first  invest- 
ment to  the  "final  day  of  reckoning." 

There  is  no  guesswork  on  the  Tum- 
bach farm.  All  the  work  is  done  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  routine.  The  own- 
er can  tell  you  exactly  what  will  be 
done  .:>  4:15  p.  m.  "next  Friday"  or 
I  l  in.  tomorrow,  barring  unforseen 
circumstances.  One  man  who  had  been 
in  T+tmbach's  employ  for  four  years 
quit  because  he  lacked  the  imagination 
to  rise  above  the  monotony  of  his  daily- 
tasks! 

REGULARITY  DEEMED  ESSENTIAL 

Hot  it  is  ibis  \  ■  i  \  e-rularity  which 
contributes  in  no  small  measure  to 
Tumbach's  success.  His  place  is  known 
as  "The  Home  of  the  Happy  Hens"  and 
it  is  ^well  named.  He  cares  for  his 
fowls,  in  a  sentimental  as  well  as  a 
business  way.  There  is  no  harsh  treat- 
ment. The  birds  get  the  best  of  feed 
and  care.  It  is  an  axiom  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tumbach  that  no  animal  which  is 
'  not  worthy  of  kind  treatment  shall  be 
kept  on  the  ranch.  "Contented  hens, 
like  contented  cows,  are  more  profit- 
able,   insists  the  Pasadena  poultryman. 

Nor  has  he  ever  allowed  his  own  com- 
fort to  come  ahead  of  that  of  his  chick- 
ei  Many  a  time  he  has  gone  out  in 
the  night  during  a  storm  to  make  sure 
everything  was  all  right  in  the  poultry 
houses.  (In  hot  days,  sprayers  are  kept 
in  operation  in  the  yards. 

During  my  visit  a  neighbor  called  to 
buy  a  sack  of  sprouting  oats.  "If  you 
wanted  some  of  my  good  white  bread, 
you'd  be  welcome  to  all  of  it,"  replied 
Tumbach.  "But  I  can't  sell  or  give  you 
any  of  the  biddies'  sprouting  oats  be- 
cause there  is  a  shortage  now  and  I'm 
,  afraid  I  couldn't  buy  any  more  at  this 
time."  -^7* 

Tumbach  is  a  man  who  has  ideas  and 
puts  them   to  work.     He  is  an  Inde- 
|  pendent  thinker,  and  doesn't  always  fol- 
I   low  the  beaten  path.     This  is  reflected 
[  in  some  of  his  operating  methods. 

All  the  hatching  is  done  at  a  com- 
j  mercial  plant.  "Specialization,"  explains 
;  Tumbach.  "I  am  a  specialist  and  so  is 
l  the  hatchery  man.  I  prefer  to  let  him 
[  handle  that  end  of  the  business.'' 

Tumbach  confesses  that  he  makes  a 
I  good  deal  of  "fuss''  over  handling  the 
i  haby  chicks,  but  claims  he  has  avoided 
|  coccidiosis  and  white  diarrhoea,  those 
insidious  chick  diseases,  citing  this  as 
sufficient  reason  for  his  unusual  care 
,   of  the  "babies." 

Even   though    it   were   necessary  to 
work  all  night,  Tumbach  says  he  would 
|  have  the  brooder  house  warmed  up  and 
ready  for  the  chicks  24  hours  before 
,   they   were  due.     He   practically  lives 
with  the  little  fellows  for  a  few  days 
and  has  an  automatic  thermostat  alarm 
'   which  sounds  at  the  dwelling  and  warns 
of   any    irregularity    in    brooder  stove 
operation. 

Two  lot*'  of  chicks  arte  hatched — one 


in  January  and  one  in  March,  the  same 
brooder  houses  being  used  for  both. 

METHOD  OF  FEEDING  CHICKS 

At  about  36  hours  old  the  chicks  are 
given  sharp  grit,  which  is  followed  by  a 
feed  of  hulled  oats  and  finely  cracked 
wheat  and  corn,  equal  parts  of  each, 
every  three  hours. 

On  the  third  day  bran  is  given  and 
continued  several  days.  This  is  .fed  in 
the  morning  in  small  troughs,  which  are 
removed  before  noon.  Charcoal,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  is  added  to  the 
bran. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  dry  bran  is  re- 
placed by  a  dry  mash  made  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Bran    U80 

Shorts    160 

Corn  meal    150 

Ground  hulled  barley    100 

Fish  meal      150 

Dried  bone   ]50 

Oil  cake  meal  .   50  - 

Charcoal    50 

Salt   10 

Green  stuff  now  is  fed  at  noon  in- 
stead of  the  grain — green  barley  or  al- 
falfa, chopped  very  fine,  lawn  clippings, 
ettuce,  or  anything  fresh  and  succu- 
lent. (Some  poultrymen  say  lettuce  is 
harm!  til;  Tumbach  prefers  it.) 

At  three  weeks  the  morning  feed  is 
omitted  and  sprouted  oats  fed  from  9 
to  10  o'clock.  Coarse  grain  is  added 
gradually  to  the  chick  grain,  until  at 
seven  weeks  the-  chick  grain  is  entirely 
replaced. 

Tumbach  carries  the  hens  through 
two  laying  seasons  and  sells  them  at  the 
end  of  the  second  season,  when  he  fig- 
ures they  have  reached  the  non-profit 
,0o?e'  •  P,,lle,s  raised  in  the  spring  of 
ivzs  will  he  sold  in  the  fall  of  1926. 

YARDS  CULTIVATED  FREQUENTLY 

The  yards  in  use  are  either  plowed 
or  cultivated  once  each  month.  If  the 
ground  is  dry,  the  sprayers  are  operated 
until  it  is  thoroughly  wet  down.  Vacant 
yards  are  sowed  to  harlev  or  Sudan 
grass. 

One  novel  plan  on  the  Tumbach  ranch 
is  that  of  giving  medicine  in  large 
quantities  to  entire  flocks.  The  owner 
says  on  this  subject: 

"Primarily,  we  prefer  dosing  the  birds 
through  the  water  rather  than  through 
the  feed.  A  bird  is  much  more  likely  to 
go  without  food  than  without  water. 
The  water  on  our  place  is  piped  all  over 
the  plant.  A  main  line  extends  through 
each,  of  the  two  long  rows  of  houses. 

"At  the  point  where  this  main  line 
enters  the  first  yard  a  52 -gallon  barrel 
is  installed  on  a  platform  six  feet  high. 
The  barrel  is  connected  to  the  water 
line  with  a  shutoff  valve  just  below  the 
barrel.  Another  shutoff  valve  is  put  in 
the  main  line  just  outside  the  barrel 
connection. 

"The  barrel  is  equipped  with  a  drain 
pipe  on  which  a  screw  cap  is  set.  to 
permit  of  the  barrel  being  drained  if 
desired  and  to  remove  sediment.  The 
barrel  is  filled  by  opening  both  shutoff 
valves.  When  filled  the  main  line  is 
cut  off.  When  'dope'  is  to  be  given  it 
is  put  in  the  barrel.  This  saves  a  lot 
of  time  and  work.  If  some  such  ar- 
rangement is  not  used  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  and  refill  the,  water  pots 
promptly." 

Tumbach  has  established  a  reputation 
for  high  quality  eggs,  a  reputation 
which  is  Jealously  safeguarded  by  care- 
ful grading,  cleaning  and  even  candling 
when  necessary.  His  entire  product  has 
been  handled  by  one  Los  Angeles  com- 
mission firm  for  years.  He  does  not 
market  through  an  association.  "The 
best  thing  about  the  egg  business,"  he 
points  out,  "is  that  no  salesmanship  is 
required  to  dispose  of  the  product. 
There  is  always  some  kind  of  a  market." 

Making  no  pretense  of  being  a  breed- 
ing  plant,  but  operated  strictly  on  a 


commercial  basis,  the  Tumbach  farm  is 
an  interesting  combination  of  hard- 
headed  business  management  and  senti- 
ment. For  here  the  owner  h.is  estab- 
lished an  attractive  home,  and  here  he" 
and  his  wife  have  performed  a  real  labor 
of  love. 

"To  be  sure,  the  land  is  too  hif;h- 
luieed  for  a  poultry  business  and  1  do 
not  charge  interest  on  the  true  valua- 
tion," concludes  the  owner.  "But  here 
I  have  a  comfortable  home  and  a  pay- 
ing business,  and  il  the  plant  is  worth 
$50,000  or  mure — why.  let's  just  give  the 
hens  credit  for  buying  it." 


ing  it  runs  away  ahead  of  the  Indian 

corn.  The  st<  ma  are  very  sweet  and 
there  is  a -lot  of  grain  in  the  heads.  Th« 
second  feeding  the  cows  show  far  mora 
eagerness  to  Ket  into  their  stanchions 
and  at  their  feed  than  they  do  when 
the  corn  is  fed. 

The  yield  per  acre  is  considerably  less 
than  with  the  Indian  corn,  but  it  can 
be  grown  fairly  well  on  land  so  thin 
and  sandv  th.r  corn  would  he  a  total 
failure.— TULARE  FARMER. 


How  to  Eat  Avocado 

THE  avocado  does  not  cook,  preserve 
or  can  to  any  advantage,  therefore 
it  should  be  eaten  as  fresh  fruit.  The 
color  of  the  fruit,  which  should  be 
green,  does  not  change  when  it  ap- 
proaches the  edible  stage. 

Under  natural  conditions,  it  is  never 
ready  to  eat  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
tree;  the  stage  at  which  it  should  be 
eaten  is  more  appropriately  described 
as  "mellow,"  which  is  just  as  soon  as 
you  can  feel  the  pulp  break  down  under 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  while  all 
the  natural  color  is  still  intact.  Before 
the  pulp  is  fully  mellow  or  after  it  is 
watery  soft  it  is  not  palatable. 

To  be  served  as  a  breakfast  fruit, 
for  which,  purpose  it  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated; if  practicable,  after  the  fruit 
is  "mellow,"  put  it  on  ice  long  enough 
for  it  -to  get  cool,  then  cut  the  fruit  in 
halves,  take  out  the  seed  and  thin 
brown  lining,  put  lime  or  lemon  juice 
in  the  seed  cavity  or  sprinkle  salt  or 
pepper  or  sugar  over  the  pulp,  accord- 
ing to  taste;  serve  on  a  dessert  dish 
and  eat  with  a  spoon. 

For  salads,  serve  with  either  lime  or 
lemon  juice,  salt,  pepper,  chopped  on- 
ions, or  any  other  kind  of  salad  dress- 
ing, according  to  taste. 

The  fruit  should  be  bought,  if  possi- 
ble, from  the  dealer  while  solid  or  firm 
and  kept  until  ready  to  be  used. 

If  you  want  to  hasten  developments, 
put  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place  in 
the  kitchen. 

The- fruit  not  needed  for  use  at  once 
will  keep  longer  in  a  cool  place  in  the 
pantry  or  cellar,  but  never  put  them 
near  the  ice  until  the  fruit  is  mellow 
enough  to  be  eaten,  but  when  ready  to 
be  eaten  by  putting  them  on  ice  they 
may  be  kept  in -good  condition  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Well-developed  fruit  of  the  best  va- 
rieties, properly  served,  has  a  very  at- 
tractive nutty  flavor  that  delights 
many  people  at  first;  still  there  are 
others  to  whom  when  tasted  uar  the 
first  time,  the  appetite  may  be  a  little 
cautious,  but  afterward  to  all  it  be- 
comes very  palatable  and  as  much  ap- 
preciated as  any  other  article  of  food. 

The  most  delicately  constituted  per- 
son, even  small  children  and  invalids, 
can  eat  avocados  froely  without  fear 
of  ill  effects,  as  we  know  of  no  one 
that  has  suffered  any  discomfort  from 
eating  it  when  the  fruit  was  in  proper 
condition,  but  instead  it  furnishes  the 
most  complete  nutrition  of  any  food 
now  known. 

GEORGE    B.  CELLON. 

Shredding  Green  Corn 

ALL  green  corn  fed  on  the  Curtis 
dairy  farm,  near  Exeter  (Tulare 
County),  is  run  through  the  silage 
cutler  before  being  fed.  The  regular 
spout  of  the  silage  cutter  runs  over  the 
top  of  the  silo,  but  the  cutter  is  filled 
with  a  side  spout  which  can  be  turned 
into  a  wide  box  on  runners. 

Late  every  afternoon  when  corn  is 
fed  this  box  is  filled  and  hauled  to  the 
side  of  the  milking  shed  and  put  in  for 
the  cows  to  eat  while  they  are  in  the 
stanchions.  This  is  very  much  better 
than  feeding  the  corn  stalks  whole. 

Some  Early  Amber  sorghum  also  is 
grown  for  feed.    As  silage  this  is  not  up 
to  Indian  corn,  or  at  least  the  cows  do 
t  not  seem  to  think  so.  but  for  fresh  feed- 


FARM  BUREAU  BROADCASTING 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation has  opened  broadcasting  station 
KYW  at  Chicago.  News  only  will  bo 
sent  out. 
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Will  Turn  Your  Waste  Into  Profit 


Kvery  farm — every  rancti — every  dairy — has  a  lot 
of  roughage  with  absolutely  no  market  value.  H'b  ju«t 
waste? — because  very  often  the  stock  won't  eat  it-  Add 
I'urp  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  and  watch  your  stock  "go 
to  it"      watch  "waste"  tarn  into  ^renter  milk  produc- 


tion, or  into  cleaner,  sweeter  fat,  if  you're  feeding  hogs. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  doing  this  successfully — so 
can  yon.  Order  some  Molasses  today.  Remember,  It's 
cheaper  than  to  let  fodder  go  to  wastes — and  It  makes 
better  milkers  and  finer,  fatter  hogs. 
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For  loosening  heavy  soils  and  cor- 
recting excessive  alkalinity  use 
Ottho  Soil  Sulphur.  Finely  ground 
and  very  pure.  Apply  in  fall. 
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American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
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Drying  Better  Anderson  Apples 


Mendocino  Fruit  Growers  Making  Substantial 
Progress  in  Marketing  Their  Crop 


A 


PPLE  growers  in  the  Anderson 
Valley  (Mendocino  County)  faced 
a  difficult  problem  in  -'leting 
their  product.  The  haul 
over  the  rough  mounts  to 
ITkiah,  on  the  Northwest'  >fic 
Railroad,  24.  miles  distant.  bi  ...  d  the 
boxes  of  fruit  so  badly  that  it  could 
not  be  sold  at  a  profitable  price.  An 
extension  of  the  railroad  from  Chris- 
tine to  Healdsburg  had  been  projected, 
but  until  the  road  was  built  the  farm- 
ers were  forced  to  find  a  practical  way 
Of  marketing  their  fruit. 

The  location  of  this,  valley  is  con- 
sidered very  favorable  for  growing 
heavy  crops  of  fine  appKfs.  being  shut 
off  from  heavy  ocean  fogs  by  redwood 
covered  hills,  yet  close  enough  to  the 
sea  to  insure  that  moist,  cool  atmos- 
phere in  which  apples  thrive.  Many 
leading  varieties  grow  there  to  perfec- 
tion, a  fact  which  was  demonstrated 
by  the  splendid  exhibit  which  Andcr- 
son  growers  made  at  the  I'kiah  fair 
in  September. 

This  was  by  far  the  lirgest.  best  and 
most  complete  apple  display  at  th« 
fair,  --comprising  60  boxes  and  120 
plates,  which  included  33  varieties.  A 
large  number  of  superior  sorts  were 
shown  by  August  Gossman,  a  local 
nurseryman,  who  takes  a  personal  in- 
terest in  building  up  the  horticultural 
industry  of  Anderson  Valley 

The  Gravensteins  exhibited  by  J.  W. 
Reilley  and  E.  E.  Fitch  were  good 
enough  to  make  Sebastopol  growers  in 
the  celebrated  Gold  Ridge  district  ap- 
prehensive of  losing  their  laurels. 
Charles  Anderson  showed  some  fine 
Kings  and  a  Beitigheimer  which 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  A  plate 
of  Wolf  River — beautiful,  big.  rod  ap- 
ples— attracted  much  attention. 

Golden  Delicious,  a  comparatively 
new  sort,  were  shown  by  B.  G.  Gowan, 
prominent  Farm  Bureau  worker,  who 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 


make  the  Anderson  exhibit  a  great  suc- 
cess. In  addition  to  apples  and  other 
fruits,  various  farm  products  were 
sHOwn,  including  millet,  sweet  clover, 
Sudan  grass,  wheat  and  oats. 

But  let  us  stop  admiring  this  fine 
exhibit  long  enough  to  find  out  how 
the  Anderson  Valley  fa  titers  solved 
the  problem  of  marketing  their  apples. 
"We  dried  them,"  explained  Gowan. 
"N*r"  we  were  not  dismayed  by  (he 
ridiciilv  \h  ch  has  been  hurled  at  New 
England  d.Ied  apple  pie  We  kn  w  our 
produc'  would  be  In  an  entirely  differ* 
ent  arn'  niuc'i  higher  class,  being  made 
of  fane,  f  i.il.  cleanly  cured  in  Califor- 
nia's gold,  n  sunshine." 

The  price  has  ranged  from  21  cents 
a  pound  during  war  times  down  to  six 
cents  last  year.  The  present  crop 
brought  eight  cents.  The  lea. ling  va- 
ri  tics  dried  are  Baldwin.  Re'lfloiver, 
Ben  Davis.  Greening.  Sw.i.i  and  •  ome 
Beauty.  'rh<  latter  is  rep'ac!  1  "en 
Davis,  from  which  the  heaviest  ton- 
nage h  is  been  secured  in  (lie  past 
Grower.-  d  >  Baldwins  for  then  own 
use.  Whil  -fleshed  fruit  sells  best. 
Eleven  i  omuls  of  fresh  apples  make 
Iwo  pounds  of  dried  fruit. 

"Quarte.ing  is  replacing  slicing," 
Gowan  staled.  "Thick  pieces  of  fruit 
are  preferred  to  thin,  because  the  for- 
mer has  more  Clear  irside  meat,  bar- 
tered fruit  commands  a  price  premium 
of  one  Cent  a  pound.  It  ;ilso  can  be 
spread  yont  to  dry  much  more  quickly 
than  the  sliced  kind.  One.  man  can 
keep  two  peelers  busy,  where  the  fruit 
is  quartered,  while  each  slicer  requires 
i he  services,  of  one  spreader.' 

An  average  crop  of  Anderson  Valley 
dried  apples  is  250  tons.  From  100 
apple  trees  F.  II.  Ward  this  year  dried 
11,000  pounds  .,!  fruit  and  sold  it  foi 
JS>80.  This  yield,  which  is  not  consid- 
ered unusual,  indicates  that  good 
monej  is  made  raising  and  dry  I  Jig  ap- 
ples in  this  favored  district. — <).  H. 
BARNHLLL. 


Stanislaus'  Three-Cornered  Co-operation 


A DEPARTMENTAL  plan  of  or- 
ganization has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  Stanislaus  County,  which 
differs  from  the  former  Farm  Bureau 
plan  in  that  it  ties  in  a  marketing 
organization  as  a  third  co-operating 
party.* 

Such  a  department  has  been  organ- 
ized and  perfected  by  the  dried  peach 
and  fig  producers  of  the  Stanislaus 
County  Farm  Bureau.  A  poultry  de- 
partment is  being  organized  along  the 
same  lines  and  additional  departments 
may  be  formed  by  the  producers  of 
other  commodities. 

The  plan  is  fairly  simple.  In  -all 
those  districts  or  centers  in  the  county 
where  dried  peaches  and  figs  were 
grown  commercially,  committees  were 
chosen,  through  either  special  or  farm 
center  meetings.  The  various  repre- 
sentatives thus)  chosen  were  called  to- 
gether and  a  county  department  or- 
ganized for  dried  peaches  and  figs. 
Officers  -were  elected  and  by-laws 
adopted. 

A  director  of  the  commodity  mar- 
keting organization  was  made  a  mem- 
'.er  of  the  executive  committee.  It 

rappened  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment later  was  elected  a  director  of 

he  California  Peach  and  Fig  Grow- 
ers'  Association.     He   thus   serves  in 

i    two-fold  capacity. 

When  the  program  of  work  of  the 
department  is  planned  for  the  year 
i  here  are  present  three  interested 
parties:  The  farm  adviser,  represent- 
ing the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 


University  of  California:  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  commodity  market- 
ing organization.  A  well-rounded  pro- 
gram should  result 

This  plan,  as  it  has  worked  out  up 
to  the  present  lime  in  Stanislaus  # 
County-  nils  brought  about  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  of  what  the  marketing  as- 
sociation is  trying  to  do  and  has  given 
;he  marketing  association  a  closer 
contact  with  the  grower  and  his  pro- 
blem.   It  is  thus  mutually  beneflcali 

It  also  has  afforded  the  Extension 
Service  an  opportunity  to  assist  not 
only  in  production,  but  also  in  solving 
economic  problems. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  de- 
partment, which  includes  all  repre- 
sentatives elected  from  various  cen- 
ters, meets  once  a  month  at  a  regu- 
larly appointed  place  and  time.  A 
member  of  the  marketing  association 
always  is  present  to  discuss  some 
phase  of  the  organization  or  market- 
ing problems  in  addition  fb  the  regu- 
lar business  of  the  department. 

At  the  last  meeting,  held  at  Mo- 
desto September  28,  a  Joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  work  out  a  program 
for  the  State  Peach  and  Fig  Institute, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Modesto  next 
January. 

H.  T.  Clark  of  Modesto,  is  chair- 
man of  the  department.  The  exe- 
cutive committee  has  fifteen  members, 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  the  California  Peach  and  Fig 
Growers'  Association.  Five  meetings 
have  been  held  since  last  May,  when 
the  department  was  organized. — A.  A. 
.1 1  "NGERM  A  N. 


Solving  Citrus  Growers'  Problems 


fContinuid  from  Page  S) 
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these  studies,  but  tijis  effect  did  not 
continue  longer  than  one  season  where 
alfalfa  was  used  as  the  summer  cover 
crop.  Where  this  crop  was  left  in  the 
orchard  for  a  period  of  years,  the  re- 
sults in  all  cases  were  found  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  vigor  ot 
the  trees.  This  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  heavy  character  of  the  soil  in 
part  and  in  part  to  competition  for 
nitrogen  during  the  critical  period  when 
the  fruit  is  setting. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  prom- 
ising means  of  increasing  the  set  of 
the  fruit  appears  to  be  through  the 
use  of  quickly  available  nitrogen  in 
early  spring  which  was  also  noted  in  . 
the  earlier  studies  of  this  problem.  » 
Nitrogen  determinations  made  during 
the  past  two  years  have  shown  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  nitrate  content 
of  the  soil  solution  was  above  ten  parts 
per  million  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  satisfactory 
crops  were  set  and  matured. 

The  present  recommendation  Is  to  plow 
down   the  winter  cover  crop  as  early 


as  is  possible  in  the  spring,  not  later 
than  February  15,  and  immediately  to 
apply  nitrogenous  fertilizers  of  high 
availability  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
furnish  front  100  1o  150  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre.  The  value  of  annual 
spring  cover  crops  has  been  investi- 
gated slightly,  but  It  would  seem  highly 
desirable  for  more  exhaustive  studies 
of  this  phase  of  the  problem  to  he  ini- 
tiated In  the  near  future. 

NEW  THRIPS  DISCOVERIES 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  life  history 
studies  of  thrips,  made  during  the  past 
year  by  A.  J.  Fleebut  of  the  United 
States.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
practically  all  previous  work  on  the 
control  of  this  pest  has  been  aban- 
doned. It  is  now  almost  certain  that, 
the  thrips  winter  over  in  the  succulent 
tissues  of  the  citrus  tree  and  not  In 
the  soil  nor  on  weeds,  nor  in  trash  In 
the  orchard. 

This  finding  apparently  renders  the 
problem     of    satisfactory     control  of 


I  bl  ips  somewhat  more  difficult  than 
has  been  supposed.  The  present  effort 
is  4o  work  out  relatively  satisfactory 
measures   combining   thrips   and  gray 

scale  control. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  surmise 
what  the  final  control  measures  prob- 
ably will  be.  it  appears  that  a  combina- 
tion of  fall  spraying  with  lime-sul- 
phur and  miscible  oil  and  a  late  spring  ' 
spraying  of  lime-sulphur  and  Black- 
leaf  40,  applied  after  the  crop  has  set, 
may  give  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  been  shown  definitely  that  the 
scarring-of  fruits  does  not  occur  dur- 
ing the  blossom  period,  at  which  time 
the  thrips  apparently  work  on  other 
parts  of  the  blossom  than  the  fruit. 
After  the  petals  have  fallen,  the  thrips 
turn  to  the  fruits,  which  renders  II 
necessary  to  delay  spring  spraying  for 
several  weeks  later  than  has  been  the 

practice  in  the  past. 


Rene~  - i"r  Old  Partus 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


nice  bunch  of  money  on  our  calves, 
which  would  I*  impossible  with  spring 
dairying.  In  May  and  June  dairy  calves 
often  sell  as  low  as  SI  each  and  some- 
times are  not  considered  worth  keeping, 
being  killed  when  born.  Our  calves 
bring  J13  apiece  when  two  months  old. 
They  are  raised  mostly  on  skim  milk 
and  mill  feed  and  are  not  troubled  with 
scours." 

COWS   ARE   GOOD  MILKERS 

The  Duff  cow  average  one  pound  of 
Lutterfat  per  day  for  10  months.  They 
■ire  fed  oats-and -vetch  hay.  mill  feed, 
beets  and  carrots.  The  hay  crop  the 
past  year  amounted  to  130  tons,  of 
which  40  tons  was  left  in  the  field,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  mow  room,  being 
hau'ed  In  and  fed  as  needed.  This  was 
being  done  the  middle  of  September 
nnd  speaks  well  for  a  country  where  it 
is  supposed  to  rain  nearly  all  the  time. 

Frequent  ocerm  foes  give  the  hny  a 
din -rv  color,  hit!  the  cows  eat  up  every 
hi!  of  it.  A  portion  of  the  hay  i>  fed 
gr  en  after  the  •  ores  dry  up.  Roots 
supply  sticculcn'  '-e.)  la  lieu  of  silage. 

A  new  barn  «•  •>  built  at  the  time  of 
the  w  riter's  visit  The  dimensions  were 
to  by  7fi  feet  requiring  31.00n  feet  of 
lumber,  which  cost  only  $380  Potato 
storage  space  is  provided  by  an  apart- 
ment  HI  feet  in  the  center  of  the  struc.- 
ti  re  being  40  feet  long  and  seven  feet 
hi"h  Above  this  is  a  25-ton  hav  mow. 
On  one  side  there  Is  u  machine  ph-.l  i<> 
feet  wide  and  one  for  horses  II  feet  in 
width,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
potato  bin  there  Is  n  calf  shed  12  feet 
wide. 

"To  see  i  farm  growing  better  day 
by  day.  in  every  wav.  gives  the  owner 
a  comfortable  feeling  of  sal  i^faction, 
unknown  to  the  soil  robber."  Doff  de- 
clares "In  our  work  we  aim  to  utilize 
the  many  modern  discoveries  and 
agencies  which  are  available  for  our 
assistance  The  tw  ntieth  «entury 
farmer  enjoys  many  advantages  which 
the  pioneer  did  not  possess.  f>  f:ict 
which  we  fully  appreciate." 


Professional  Pruning; 

Alt.  BADLY,  Mendocino  County 
•  horticulturist,  hns  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  pruning  fruit  trees.  After 
doing  this  work  for  several  years  in 
the  .  Pacific  Northwest,  he  attended  a 
pruning  school  at  Mlllton  (Washing- 
ton), where  orcha  rdlsts  from  four 
States  were  c.'i'  en  xpert  instruction. 
Four  weeks  <•  •  'h"n  spent  In  study- 
ing this  intetesting  subject  st  O.  A.  C. 
which  awarded  the  Industrious  student 
a  professional  primers  diploma 

Properly  heading  young  I  ••  -  is  'he 
kind  of  work  which  Badlv  likes  best. 
Instead  of  allowing  'irsnehes  to  grow 
in  wrong  places  nnd  afterwards  cutting 
them  off.  he  rubs  ofl  tin  buds  before 
they  have  become  limbs  Thrve  to  five 
of  the  latter  ate  considered  sufficient 
to  form  the  framework  of  a  tree.  A 
larger  number  results  in  weak 
branches,  set  so  close  together  that  it 
Is  difficult  for  workmen  to  reach  the 
center  of  the  tree. 

"I  am  neither  a  Ions;  nor  a  short 
primer."  confessed  Badly,  "but  a 
'middle-of-the-roader.'  The  priiK-iple 
of  long  pruning  is  all  right,  but  the 
way  it  usually  Is  practiced  results  In 
overloading  trees  with  inferior  fruit 
"A  Mendocino  pear  grower  tested 
both  systems  unfairly,  pruning  haJf 
his  10-acre  grove  too  short  and  the  re- 
mainder too  long.  The  result  was  that 
the  short-pruned  trees  grew  a  forest  of 
brush  and  very  little  fruit,  while  the 
other  trees  were  liadly  broken  down 
with  an  overload  of  small  fruit. 

"A  common  mistake  is  to  shorten 
fruit  spurs."  Badly  added.  "This  will 
work  all  right  with  grapes,  but  with 
apples  or  pears  it  often  results  In  the 
remaining  fruit  buds  sending  out 
shoots,  instead  of  blossoms." 

Badly  pruned  48.000  trees  last  year. 
Including  16,000  ~  for  Curtis  Miller. — 
O.  H.  B 
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Of  Vital  Importance  to  Farmers 

THE  planting  and  protection  of  trees  is  of  more  interest  to 
fanners  than  to  any  other  class  of  citizens.  The  farmer,  too, 
has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  be  of  service  t»  his  State  in  aiding 
this  movement.  Incidentally,  he  will  increase  the  value  of  his 
own  property,  assist  in  the  protection  of  watersheds,  check  soil 
erosion,  and  beautify  the  countryside  in  which  he  lives.  The 
illustrations  below  "speak  louder  than  words." — The  Editor. 


Windbreaks,  intelligently  planted,  may  actu- 
ally change  climatic  conditions.  Cypress  com- 
pensates for  missing  branches  of  eucalyptus. 


Fine  old  eucalyptus  and  young  pep- 
pers line  this  boulevard.    Why  not 
all  our  highways? 


BeAn Automotive Expert / 

Earn  big  pay!  Own  your  own  Business. 
Train  at  National  Automotive  Ios  Angeles 


r 


DO  YOU  know  that  there 
are  over  thirteen  mil- 
lion automobiles  in 
America?  Do  you 
know  that  there  are 
over  a  million  autos 
in  California  alone 
— that  one  in  every 
four  owns  a  car? 
And  do  you  know  that 
today  there  is  a  great 
shortage  in  trained  au- 
tomotive experts — that 
thousands  of  auto  men 
and  thousands  of  ga- 
rages, electrical  repair 
shops,  vulcanizing  shops 
and  service  stations  are 
needed  throughout  the 
country? 

This  Is  Your 
'  Opportunity 

Think  what  this  means 
to  you!  It  means  just 
this:  that  if  you  get  into 
the  automobile  business 
NOW  you  will  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime  to  build  for 
yourself  success  and  in- 
dependence. 

The  Shortest  Way 
to  Bigger  Pay 

Come  to  National  Auto- 
motive School,  Los  An- 
geles, and  learn  to  be 
an  automotive  expert. 
Learn  every  branch  of  automotive  en- 
gineering— and  learn  it  right.  This  you 
can  do  at  National  Automotive. 

Practical  Shop  Training  —  Individual  Instruction 

Seventeen  years  of  experience,  study  and  hard  work  are  back  of  Nation- 
al's practical  system  of  shop  training.  This  is  the  famous  course  of 
training  that  has  enabled  thousands  of  men  to  increase  their  earnings 
and  get  into  business  for  themselves.  Hundreds  of  them  write:  "I  have  in- 
creased my  earnings  100  per  cent."  "I  have  built  a  wonderful  garage  busi- 
ness and  I  owe  it  all  to  National."  "I  am  well  satisfied  with  National  train- 
ing; am  sending  my  brother  to  take  the  course."  "Through  National  training 
I  am  now  earning  $4000  a  year." 


Motor 
Bloc 
Testing 
Dept., 
National 
Automotive 
School 


Electrical 
Department 

National 
A  utomotive 
School 


Machine  Shop, 
National  Auto- 
motive School 


What  other  men  have  done 
you  can  do — with  the 
proper  training.  De- 
cide now  that  you 
want  to  be  an  auto- 
motive expert;  that 
you,  too,  want  to 
share  the  success 
and  money  to  be 
made  in  this  interesting, 
fascinating  industry. 
Earn  While  You  Learn 
National  Automotive 
will  find  you  a  spare- 
time  job  to  pay  for  your 
board  and  room  while 
learning. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for 
Free  Illustrated 
Catalog 

Find  out  about  Na- 
tional  Automotive. 
Mail  the  coupon  for 
the  big,  free,  84- 
page  illustrated 
catalog,  "The 
Gat  e*w  ay  of 
Golden  Opportu- 
nity." It  explains 
everything. 

Learn  how  Na- 
tional qualifies  you  for 
big-pay  auto  jobs;  how 
National  trains  you  to 
run  your  own  business ; 
how  you  can  earn  your 
room  and  board  while 
learning;  and  how  Na- 
tional's special  welfare 
department  finds  your 
job  for  you  as  soon  as 
you  qualify.  Get  the 
full  and  complete  infor- 
mation in  free  illus- 
trated catalog.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 


NATIONAL  AI  TOMOTIVK  SCHOOL 

i>kpt.  <»>  ■  iitoi  s.  Kir.i  eroa  8T. 

I.O»   \M.r  I  t  -  CAL. 

Plrnr  «*n«  u  ytmr  llla»trat*d  ratals*.  Ta»  Oata- 
aay  of  t.oldrn  Opportunity."  ohlrb  ilru-rlbrs  In  detail 
Nu'tlonul  Autoniutiir   School   aad  Natli 
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Pedigreed  Citrus  Trees  Proving  Profitable 

Careful  Bud  Selection  the  Key  to  Successful  Lemon  and  Orange  Orcharding 


hensiveness  could  hardly  be  Improved 
upon.  Not  only  la  the  exact  number 
of  pound*  of  fruit  produced  by  each 
tree  every  year  shown  bat  In  the 
caae  of  lemons,  the  amount  at  each 
picking-  also  Since  lemona  are  har- 
vested eight  times  a  year,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  may  be  Imagined 

SELECTING  SUPERIOR  TREES 


of  J  P. 
three-acre  lemon  (rove  at  Glendora 
la  a  fair  sample.  NusMckel  began 
on  these  trees  ten  rears 
An  Interesting  feature  of  the 
the  segregation  of  the 
winter  and  summer  pickings,  the  par- 
pose  being  to  discover  which  trees 
bear  the  largest  percentage  of  their 
crop  during  the  season  of  high  prices. 

Not  more  than  one  tree  In  ten  to 
this  fine  orchard  waa 
for 

to  show  Just 
how  buda  were  selected.  Leading  the 
way  to  a  nearby  tree,  be  clearly 
demonstrated  the  process. 

"ft  la  not  enough  to  get  dons  from 
as  first  -class  tree,"  he  explained-  "A 
tree  Is  really  a  vast  community  of 
limbs,  twigs,  buds,  leaves  and  fruit, 
many  of  which  dtffer  radically  from 
their  neighbors.  We  pass  op  the  ran£. 
sappy  growth,  no  matter  how  fine 
and  thrifty  It  may  be.  selecting  twigs 
which  are  bearing  the  finest  fruit. 
The  outer  and  Inner  ends  of  the  twig 
are  rejected,  only  the  last  year's 
growth  being  retained,  afy  partner 
and  I  select  every  bod  used  in  our 
nursery  an>l  always  shall.  When  ws 
become  unable  to  do  this  important 
work  well  quit 


wmmsutu  of  bud  selection 


trees,  both  In  nursery  row  and  or- 
chard, the  revolting  trees  win  not 
only  be  heavy,  consistent  bearers  of 
first -class  fruit,  but  also  will  grow 
In  the  proper  shape,  requiring  little 
pruning." 

So  much  for  theory — bow  about 
practice?  Nuablckel  rented  a  11 -acre 
place  near  Glendora  and  devoted 
five  acres  to  tree  growing,  the  re 
malnder  of  the  land  being  In  berries. 
"I  never  worried  about  finances."  ha 
declared-  My  observation  has  been 
that  the  man  who  does  good  work  will 
And  plenty  of  money  coming  his  way." 

So  strong  has  been  the  demand  for 
V  us  bickers  trees  from  both  old  and 
new  customers  that  an  the  stock  be 
grow  has  found  ready  sale  and 
as  one  of  the  largest  citrus 
nurseries)  In  the  State,  if  not  the  lar- 
gest— lwJ.m  trees.  Some  of  the  beat 
citrus  orchards  In  Southern  California 
were  grown  from  his  trsss, 

DEVELOPS   MODERN  ORCHARD 


the  past 

uniform 


to  see 

an  orchard  which  had  been  grown 
from  the  best  buds  obtainable.  He  waa 
taken  through  the  40-acre  grove  which 
NusMckel  baa  developed  In  the 
seven  years  A  finer,  n 
lot  of  citrus  trees  would  be  bard  to 
Imagine. 

On*  of  the  best  indications  of  the 
excellency  of  the  trees  la  found  in  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  five  years  the 
entire  pruning  expense  of  a  40-acre 
block  was  only  MM.  an  average  of 
11.74  per  sere  per  year.  Another  proof 
in  that  ten  acres  of  lemon  trees  m 
their  sixth  year  bore  MM*  worth  of 
fruit,  an  average  of  MM  per  acre. 

Careful  production  records  have  been 
kept  of  each  tree.  (Continued  on  Psoe  *j 


This  fine  example  of  tree  surgery  in- 
dicate* that  Nusbickel  values  shade 
trees  as  well  as  those  which  bear 
fruit.  Rotten  wood  has  been  removed 
carefully  and  the  cavities  filled  with 
concrete. 


trees    which  deteriorate 
into  Australian  Navels    rough,  coarse 
trees,    bearing   spongy,    thick - 
fruit   which   drops  early — have 
propagated    from    stfcsr  growth 
poor 


ByO.  H.  BARN  HILL 

Anoctal*  K iii  tor  0  HCH  A  HO  and  FARM 

OUNO  fallow."  pointed  out 
the  experienced  tree  propa- 
gator, "you'd  better  forget 
the  new-fangled 
about  bad 
winning  the 
of  orchardlsta.  I've  been  In 
the  business  twenty  years 
and  have  found  that  fruit  growers 
Mame  most.  aU  their  bad  luck  onto 
—sgiissis  no  matter  how  hard  you 
try  to  pleas*  em— so  what's  the  user- 
s'. H.  Nuatrfefc**.  recipient  of  this 
sag*  and  pessimistic  advice,  smiled 
pattently  He  waa  only  two  years  out 
of  college  and  had  high  hopea  of  being 
of  real  service  to  the  citrus  industry 
by  growing  better  trees  for  planting 


That  was  1*  years  sgo  Many  of  the 
first  tress  he  raised  have  come  Into 
full  bearing,  proving  or  disproving  the 
value  of  his  theories 

I*  order  to  read  at  first  hand  this 
interesting  chapter  In  the  cltrua  In- 
dustry, the  writer  recently  visited  the 
Nuabtckel  farm  between  Glendora  and 
San  Lrtmas  "When  I  began  work  In 
IMC,"  related  the  proprietor,  as  w* 
sat  In  the  spurious  sun  parlor  of  his 
beautiful  country  horn*  overlooking 
on*  of  the  world's  richest  cltrua  dis- 
tricts. "I  had  neither  capital,  friends 
nor  experience  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced, however,  that  I  should  acquire 
all  of  them  If  1  worked  hard  and  con- 
scientiously." 

Before  beginning  his  horticultural 
operations.  Nuablckel  visited  a  num- 
ber of  representative  cltrua  orchards 
and  nurseries  and  made  a  careful 
study  of  conditions.  He  found  many 
trees  which  were  being  given  the  best 
of  ear*,  yet  failed  to  bear  large  '  rope 
of  good  fruit.  The  fault,  he  decided, 
lay  with  the  nurserymen,  who  pro- 
duced fine  looking  trees,  but  not  the 
kind  that  would  fruit  profitably. 

Tb*  seat  of  the  trouble  seemed  to 
be  In  bud  selection.  MM  only  was 
propagating  wood  taken  from  trees 
more  noted  for  wood  growth  than 
fruit  bearing,  but  coarse,  rank,  un- 
fruitful bud  wood  was  used  for  graft- 
ing purposes  also  True,  some  growers 
procured  dons  from  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  superior  trees,  but  with- 
out accurate  fruiting  records  it  was 
impossible   to  select   the   best  speci- 


The  Nusbickel  residence,  built  with  the 
profits  of  intelligent  bud  selection,  is  one 
of  the  finest  country  homes  in  Southern 
fomia.     The  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
ground  is  shown  in  the  top  photo,  with  a 
tfu/roughbred  Nusbickel  boy. 


In  order  to  find  the  very  finest 
trees.  Nusbickel  began  keeping  rse- 
<,rd*.  which  for  accuracy  and  com  pre  - 


A   rock-walled,  winding  driveway, 
bordered  with  liveoajc  trees,  leads 
to  the  Nusbickel  residence. 


C.  M.  Warren,  NusbickeVs 
partner,  is  well  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  propa- 
gating pedigreed  citrus 
trees  such  as  these- 


ORCHARD  FARM 
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Vineyard  Tillage  Discussed  by  Noted  Authority 

Success  in  Grape  Growing  Depends  Largely  Upon  Knowledge  of  Correct 
Cultural  Practices — Timely  and  Practical  Suggestions 


IBditor'a  Note:  This  Is  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  grape  production  written  espe- 
cially fur  this  magazine  by  Professor  Bioletti. 
acknowledged  one  of  the  world's  leading 
vii  i--ult  ural  authorities.] 

IL'CH  confusion  exists  in  the 
minds  and  practices  of  faTm- 
J  ers  regarding  the  operations 
on  the  soil  grouped  under 
the  general  terms,  cultiva- 
j2  tion  and  plowing.  In  sonic  re- 
gions   of    the    United  States 

  they  plow  with  a  cultivator, 

In  others  they  cultivate  with  a  plow. 
Among  minor  operations  they  harrow, 
clod-mash,  float,  si»ring-tooth,  randle. 
roll.  weed-cut.  disk  and  sub-soiL 
There  is  little  agreement  regarding  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  or  the  use  of 
the.  operations. 

r.ut  in  general  most  fruit  growers 
have  believed  that  all  these  operations 
were  good  in  themselves  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  practiced  in  excess. 
The  formula  of  some  grape  growers 
was:  "Commence  cultivation  every 
Monday  morning  and  finish  Saturday 
night."  The  reasons  given  for  •  this 
activity  were  various.  "It  makes  and 
preserves  a  deep  soil  mulch  which 
prevents  loss  of  water  by  evaporation," 
said  one.  "It  brings  the  water  up 
from  the  subsoil."  said  another,  while 
Mill  another  believed  that  aeration 
and  sunlight  increased  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

But  in  order  to  be  able  to  discuss 
intelligently  this  subject  and  to  Inquire 
into  the  truth  of  these  various  opin- 
ions we  must  first  define  carefully  the 
terms  used  and  then  classify  them  in 
a  logical  manner. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

TILLAGE — This  is  the  most  conven- 
ient and  most  gei  <  rally  accepted  term 
to  include  all  the  various  operations 
which  have  to  do  with  working  the 
Boil  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  cov- 
ers all  cases  of  moving,  turning  or 
pulverizing.  whether  by  horse  or 
motordrau  n  implements  or  by  hand 
tools.  Tillage  can  be  divided  conven- 
iently into  three  types: 

(1)  Plowing — This  means  tinning 
over  the  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  four 
Inches  or  more.  It  is  done  usually  by 
means  of  a  mold-hoard  or  a  disk  plow. 
Its  essential  characteristic  is  that  it 
inverts  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil, 
burying  that  part  which  was  in  con- 
tact with  air  and  sun  and  exposing  a 
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which   has   been   below   the  stir- 
Trenching  by  hand,  practiced  by 
gardeners    and    orchardists    in  coun- 
tries where  labor  is 


pert 

face. 


the  P= 


cheap,   is  of 
same  character. 

(2)  Subsoiling— 
This  means  the 
stirring  or  break- 
ing up  of  the  soil 
twelve  inches  or 
more  down,  .but 
without  changing 
the  order  of  the 
superposed  layers, 
and  is  done  usually 
by  means  of  a 
suhsoiler."  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a 
long  pointed  steel 
hook  or  blade  of 
various  shapes. 
This  implement  is 
drawn  through  the 
soil  at  the  required 
depth  by  means  of 
several  horses  or \a 
powerful  tractor.  A 
somewhat  similar 
operation  is  per- 
formed by  explod- 
ing^ a  charge  of 
blasting  powder  in 
holes  about  three 
feet  deep  at  various 
regular  intervals 
over  the  field. 

(34  Cultivation — 
This  means  stirring 
or  pulverising  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of 
less  than  twelve 
inches.  It  differs 
from  plowing  in 
that  the1  soil  is  not 
inverted,  and  from 
subsoiling  in  that  it 
is  confined  to  a  rel- 
atively shallow  sur- 
face layer,  it  in- 
cludes a  large  num- 
ber of  operations, 
performed  with  di- 
vers horse  or  motor 
drawn  implements 
and  hand  tools. 

Each  of  these  types  is  distinguished 
by  special  objects,  although  they  have 
some  objects  in  common  and  in  some 
operations  the  special  objects  overlap. 
The    general    objects    of    all    kinds  Of 


General  Rules  for 
Tillage 

FOLLOWING  is  a  summary  of  the 
•*■  vineyard  tillage  practice  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Bioletti: 

In  preparing  the  soil  for  planting, 
subsoil  as  deep  as  practicable  while 
the  ground  is  dry — at  least  18  inches 
if  possible,  making  furrows  every  four 
to  six  feet. 

Then  plow  (turn  over)  the  soil  at 
least  12  inches  deep  if  possible. 

Cultivate  twice  during  the  winter  to 
fine  the  soil  and  kill  the  weeds  before 
planting. 

Break  up  the^  soil  thoroughly  every 
year  when  the  vines  are  dormant. 
This  usually  can  be  done  at  least  ex- 
pense by  means  of  deep,  chisel-toothed 
cultivators.  Every  two  or  three  years 
plow  in  winter  to  invert  the  top  soil 
and  to  bury  cover  crops  and  ferti- 
lizers; also  subsoil  to  break  up  im- 
pervious layers  and  to  aerate  the  lower 
soil. 

During  the  spring,  cultivate  with 
harrow,  disk  or  other  implement  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  soil  to  destroy 
weeds  and  to  leave  the  surface  smooth 
and  well  pulverized.  This  cultivation 
should  be  no  deeper  than  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object. 

During  summer  cultivate  often 
enough  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds, 
and   as   shallow   as  possible. 


tillage  are  to  improve  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil  and 
to  prevent  .the>  growth  of  weeds.  The 
following  discus- 
'.   sion  of  the  special 
objects  of  the  vari- 
ous types  refers  to 
orchards  and  vine- 
yards, particularly 
in     semi-arid  cli- 
mates. 

(I)  Plowing — The 
inversion  of  the 
upper  layer  places 
the  fertile  top  *oil 
in  a  position  where 
it  will  be  available 
for  the  use  of  the 
feeding  roots  of  the 
trees  and  vines.  It 
exposes  lower  lay- 
ers to  the  amelior- 
ating influence  of 
||  weathering 

I  and  gradually 

II  deepens  the  fertile 
I    top  soil. 

It  buries  cover 
crops  and  fertiliz- 
ers, which  are  of  no 
use  to  the  crop  un- 

I  til   they   reach  the 

II  region  of  the  feed- 
|!  ing  roots.  It  facili- 
1  tates  the  penetra- 
;.   tion    of    rain  and 

irrigation  water. 

The  vineyard 
should    be  plowed 
!  as  a  rule  only  when 
'  the  vines  are  dor- 
j   mant.  Plowing 
|   while     they  are 
growing  disturbs 
the    feeding  roots 
and  causes  the  loss 
of  soil  moisture  by 
evaporation. 

It  should  be  done 
as  often  as  is  nec- 
essary to  accom- 
plish its  objects.  In 
many  soils  this 
means  every  two  or 
three  years.  In 
some  heavy  soils  it 
may  mean  once  or  even  twice  every 
year  to  facilitate  the  special  object  of 
cultivation  —  destruction  of  weeds.- 
When  cover  crops  are  grown,  the  vine- 
yard must  be  plowed  when  it  is  neces- 


sary to  bury  them.  Preparatory  plow- 
ing for  the  planting  of  a  new  vineyard 
should  be  as  deep  as  is  practicable.  Tlje 
top  soil  stimulates  the  growth  of  roots 
and  consequently  of  the  whole  vine.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  placed  where  the 
young  rootlets  from  the  base  of  the 
tutting  or  plant  can  utilize  it  from  the 
beginning.  This  is  at  10  to  15  inches 
below  the  surface. 

OBJECTS    OF  SUBSOIL1NO 

(2)  Subsoiling — The  special  objects 
of  subsoi'ing  are  to  break  up  hard  lay- 
ers, plow-sole  and  hardpan,  and  thus 
facilitate  tiie  penetration  of  water,  air 
and  roots,  and  to  open  up  the  subsoil 
and  facilitate  the  washing  down  of 
plant  food  from  the  lop  soil  by  rain 
and  irrigation.  The  cutting  back  of 
the  conducting  roots  is  believed  to  be 
beneficial  in  moderation,  under  some 
conditions,  by  promoting  the  spread  of 
feeding .  roots  throughout  the  available 
soil  volume. 

The  depth  of  subsoiling  is  limited 
only  by  cost  and  mechanical  difficul- 
ties. The  deeper  the  suhsoiler  pene- 
trates, the  more  effectively  it  accom- 
plishes its  objects.  In  practice  the  lim- 
its are  from  IS  to  36  inches. 

The  number  of  subsoil  cuts  is  lim- 
ited by  the  same  factors.  In  prepara- 
tory subsoiling  for  the  planting  of  a 
new  vineyard,  a  cut  every  three  feet 
iff  two  directions  usually  is  advisable. 
One  cut  along  each  line  where  viQ. 
are  to  be  planted  is  the  least  that  wi'i 
do  much  good.  In  subsoiling  an  o<  I 
vineyard,  the  suhsoiler  should  not  b  ■ 
run  near  enough  to  the  vine  to  cut 
large,  main  roots.  Subsoiling  every 
three  or  four  years  is  sufficient  in  most 
vineyards.  In  soils  where  hard  layer? 
form  quickly,  the  intervals  should  he' 
shorter.  Subsoiling  and  cross-subsoil  - 
ing  the  same  year  is  inadvisable  in  old 
'  vineyards. 

MAY  BE  DANGEROCS 

Subsoiling  is  the  more  effective.  th9 
drier  the  soil  when  it  is  done.  It  ij 
best  done,  therefore,  in  vineyards  in 
early  winter  after  the  vines  have  be- 
come dormant.  It  is  usually  best,  es- 
pecially in  heavy  soils,  to  wait  until 
the  top  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil  la 
softened  by  rain  or  by  a  light  irriga  • 
tion.  This  facilitates  and  cheapens  the 
work  and  makes  it  possible  to  go  to  i 
greater  depth. 

Subsoiling  while  the  vines  are  grow- 
ing is  danger-    (Continued  on  Paye  10) 


Good  Outlook 

By  R.  G.  RISSER 

[Editors  Note — R.  S.  Rlsser.  one  of  the 
beat  known  vegetable  specialists  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  now  manager  of  the  Prop 
Production  1  >i  rnrtment  of  the  California 
Vegetable  L'nlon.  will  write  regularly  for 
ORCHARD  and  FARM.  In  addition  to  dis- 
cussing economic  and  marketing  problems, 
he  will  offer  timetr  suggestions  to  com- 
mercial and  home  gardeners,  and  answer 
questions  of  subscribers.! 

A CAREFUL  consideration  of  tne 
facts  suggests  a  very  bright  out- 
look for  the  producer  of  diversi- 
fied vegetable  crops  in  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  favorable  prospect  is 
brought  about  by  a  combination  of  con- 
ditions which  are  not  generally  recog- 
nized, but  which  appear  significant 
when  fully  analyzed. 

On  the  one  hand  there  have  been  a 
number  of  factors  contributing  towards 
an  increased  demand  for  California 
vegetables.  Leading  sales  organizations 
have  done  much  to  extend  the  market 
and  to  widen  and  systematize  distribu- 
tion. Improvement  in  quality  and  pack 
has  been  accomplished  by  concentrat- 
ing production  in  districts  well  adapted 
to  the  crops  and  by  adopting  higher  and 
more  definite  grading  standards,  thus 
popularizing  the  State's  products. 

IMPORTANT    POPULATION  MOVE 


A  large  percentage  or  the  population 
of  the  nation  has  been  gathering  within 
the  confines  of  the  big  cities  where  they 
are  dependent  upon  outside  sources  of 
supply  for  foods.  There  has  been  also 
a  general  westward  movement  of  the 
population,  which  brings  our  market 
nearer  home  and  a  big  increase  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  this  State 
itself,  whicl    opens  a  i  let  at  our 

very  doors. 

Furthern   in    the    present  highly 


for  Producers  of  Diversified  Vegetable  Crops 

Despite  Decrease  in  Mixed  Carload  Shipments, 

ness  seem  very  great.  " 

...  T      ,.         .           n    •  s~ i           •         t-»               j  Some  of  these  cars  are  made  up  of 

All  Indications  rOint  tO  LrrOWtng  Demand  two  dozen  different  items  so  that  these 

small  markets  can  be  assured  of  a  wide 

complex  stale  of  our  civilization  people  In   one   district,  the   extension   of   a  variety,  but  no  excessive  amounts  of 

are    demanding    as    necessities    things  manufacturing  plant  has  driven  out  one  any  one  vegetable.    The  future  of  such 

which     they     formerly     considered     as  of    the    largest    American    cauliflower  a  business,  providing  adequate  supplies 

luxuries   and    require   for   their   tables  growers,  and  in  'Smother    locality     the  are  always  available,  would  seem  quite 

vegetables  ,at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Chinese  growers   have   grown   old   and  promising. 

even  though  during  certain  periods,  the  have  abandoned  their  work.    The  anti-  Yet  records  show  the  present  trend 

products  must  be  refrigerated  and  sub-  alien  land  legislation  also  Is  having  an  of  the  mixed  carlot  business  in  Soiith- 

jected  to  transcontinental  hauls.    There  important  hearing  on  the  situation  and  ern  California  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 

is  also  a  general  increase  in  the  con-  io  one  district  a  shortage  of  water  has  data  for  the  past  six  calendar  years  is 

s  inption  of  vegetables,  due  largely  to  cut  down  the  lettuce  acreage  to  twenty-  as  follows: 

the  new  emphasis  which  is  being  placed  five  per  cent  of  last  year  s.    Taken  all  1917  3415  cars 

upon    their    value    by    dietitians  and  together,  these  facts  indicate  that  those  1318  3685  cars 

others   who  recognize   the   benefits  of  growers  who  have  been  able  to  continue  1919  4151  cars 

the  vitamins  and  other  properties  which  in  good  districts  with  a  well  balanced  1920  5657  cars 

they  contain.   There  is  actual  statistical  production  program  of  diversified  vege-  1921  3585  cars 

evidence  to  show  an  increase  in  the  con-  nble  crops,  should  consider  themselves  1922   1574  cars  v 

sumptive  demand  for  California  vege-  fortunate.  jt  js  true  that  soine  of  the  markets 

tables,    due    to    these    influences  and  which    formerly    ordered    these  mixed 

others.  MIXED  SHIPMENTS  IMPORTANT  cars  now  lake  straight  ears,  but  others 

could  be  developed  if  there  are  continc- 

SUPPLY  HAS  DECREASED  Producers  located  in  close  proximity  »"f  "•?£>>■  ['nd.  ^mplete  variety  avail- 

-     ,                                            „  to  a  large  market    and    an    important  fi^**,??**"^*1™^^ 

But   while   this   increase   in   demand  assembling  point  for  carlot  shipments  clsely  as  thex  rollle  ln- 

has  been  developing,  there  has  not  been  of  mixed  vegetables,  are  especially  for-  AVOIDING}  OVERPRODUCTION 

a  proportionate  increase  in  the  supply  tunate.    With  a  well-chosen  assortment 

of  all  these  products.  On  the  contrary.  of  vegetables  planted  for  timely  matur-  ]t  js  possible  that  overspecializimion 
tnTre  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  Ity  and  shipment,  such  growers  are  in  an  jn  certain  dstrlcts  may  make  for  pe  iods 
acreage  of  certain  crops  and  the  output  enviable  position:  their  chances  for  or  overproduction  of  certain  produots 
of  some  of  the  leading  districts  has  making  money  appear  quite  promising.  which  must  all  go  to  the  straigh:  ear 
been  diminished.  This  failure  of  the  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  markets  for  lack  of  other  vegetables 
production  to  keep  pace  with  the  de-  vegetable  shipping  industry  has  been  the  witn  wn;cn  to  combine  them.  But  with  a. 
mand  along  all  lines  also  can  be  at-  mixed  car  business.  Markets  which  are  wider  variety,  a  strong  local  demand, 
tributed  to  a  number  of  causes.  not  large  enough  to  consume  straight  and  a  Djg  outlet  through  numerous 
In  some  vegetable  districts  (in  Los  C!'rs  of  each  uf  these  perishable  com-  mixed  car  markets,  a  general  ovei  pro- 
Angeles  County,  for  instance)  there  has  modules  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  Auction  of  all  lines  is  not  at  all  prob- 
been  a  serious  reduction  In  acreage  due  mixed  cars  i»ade  tup  to  their  own  or-  aPie  judging  from  indications  at  the 
to  the  operations  of  real  estate  men  in  ders  rather  than  to  get  their  supplies  time  „f  writing  this  article, 
subdividing  the  fields.  In  other  places,  leshipped  in  express  lots  from  the  Producers  should  consult  with  a 
orchards,  vineyards  and  e\*n  strawberry  nearest  large  city.  marketing  agency  in  planning  their 
plantings  are  crowding  out  vegetables  Records  show  that  mixed  cars  of  some  cropping  programs,  as  its  suggestions 
to  a  certain  extent  and  even  the  open-  sort  now  are  shipped  from  California  may  prove  a  very  helpful  guide  in  con- 
ing of  new  oil  fields  has  encroached  to  all  parts  of  the  Un'ted  States  and  nection  with  their  special  conditions  and 
upon  vegetable  growing.  there  are  so  manv  small  markets  that  problems, 
s* 
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T'  »  SKKV  K     Ml  ih..si   who,  l  >r  pleasui   profit,  engage 

In    any    branch   of   the   basic    Industry — AGRICULTURE. 


WHY  COWS  AND  HENS  WIN 
The  average  farmer  objects  to  dairy  and 
poultry  husbandry  because  they  force  him  to 
stay  "on  the  job"  seven  days  in  the  week,  385  days 
in  the  year.  Yet  to  this  very  fact,  continuity  of 
operation,  is  due  in  large  measure  the  superior 
profits  of  these  two  branches  of  agriculture. 

One  reason  why  crop  growing  does  not  pay  any 
better  is  because  it  requires  attention  for  only 
a  comparatively  short  season.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  it  is  difficult  to  provide  profit- 
able employment  for  the  help  and  equipment  used 
in  crop  production. 

With  the  butter  and  egg  business  it  Is  different. 
Cows  and  hens  provide  employment  and  income 
every  day  in  the  year,  thus  reducing  overhead  ex- 
penses to  the  minimum.  The  work  is  confining, 
but  it  pays. 


TOO  MANY  BUTCHER  SHOPS? 
"There  are  twice  as  many  butcher  shops 
ns  needed."  declares  K.  J.  Rennett  of  the  Wood- 
ward-Bennett Company.  Los  Angeles,  "I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  high  wages — clerks  a*nd  cutters  are 
paid  $S5  to  $45  a  week — high  rents,  high  living 
and  small  volume  of  business  are  the  real  reasons 
for  the  high  price  of  meat. 

"There  are  too  many  men  engaged  in  the  retail 
meat  business.  During  war  times,  retailers  learned 
that  it  was  possible  to  get  good  prices  and  it  is 
human  nature  to  be  ambitious  to  make  money 
when  possible. 

"If  the  consuming  public  would  buy  more  of  the 
plain  or  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  the  fancy  cuts 
automatically  would  become  much  cheaper  and  the 
I  lain  cuts  somewhat  higher,  making  a  legitimate 
average.-' 


TRACTORS   WORK   ON   SIDE  HILLS. 
There     is     a     mistaken   idea  held  by  many 
farmers  that  the  tractor  is  not  adapted  to  sidehills 
or  rolling  topography. 

Kven  the  wheel  tractor,  however,  will  work  sat- 
factorily  on  very  uneven  land,  and  as  for  the 
track-layer — well,  as  one  rancher  aptly  put  it. 
"She'll  crawl  on  a  hill  like  a  fly  on  the  wall." 

George  Roeding.  speaking  of  a  track-layer  used 
in  one  of  his  orchards  near  Exeter,  said.  "The 
heavy  soil  and  rolling  contour  of  the  land  make 
plowing  difficult,  but  we  find  this  machine  is 
adapted  to  side  hill  work  and  it  has  given  satis- 
factory service."  He  has  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  many  other  power  farr-ers. 

Perhairs  the  most  notable  achievements  of  trac- 
tors under  difficult  sidehill  conditions  has  taken 
place  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  not  only 
tillage  tools.  but  also  giant  harvesters  are  handled 
with  ease  in  the  rolling  grain  fields. 


WHERE  FARMERS  WIN  OUT 
"Why  is  it?"  asks  the  puzzled  student 
of  economics,  "that  farmers  are  pretty  well  fixed 
financially,  as  a  rule,  when  so  often  they  sell  goods 
below  the  cost  of  production?  Their  investment 
earns  only  four  per  cent,  yet  each  year  many 
mte  ft  Me  to  retire  and  live  on  what  they  have  made 
In  tilling  the  ■aJL'' 

This  seeming  paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact 
th.  t  there  is  one  commodity — land — which  farmers 
generally  sell  at  a  very  substantial  profit.  The 
reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  land 
never  becomes  greater,  while  the  demand — repre- 
sented by  growth  in  population — constantly  in- 
crea  ses. 

Possibly  farmers  have  no  more  right  to  this  "un- 
earned increment"  than  other  people.  On  the 
other  hind,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  farmers, 
as  a  class,  are  the  poorest  paid  workers  in 
the  country.  Rising  land  values  tend  to  even  things 
Bp — when  the  land  can  be  sold! 


LET'S  ALL  FIGHT  WEEDS 
Only  occasionally  is  it  necessary  lor  a  hor- 
ticultural commissioner  to  take  info  his  own  hands 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  weed-infested  farm  land. 
As  a  rule  the  owner  needs  enly  to  be  reminded  that 
he  is  harboring  a  "public  nuisance."  in  order  to 
crary  out  fully  the  instructions  or  suggestions  of 
the  officer  in  charge.  Yet  should  legal  action 
become  necessary,  the  latter  is  empowered  to  have 
the  work  done,  the  expense  becoming  a  lien  on  the 
property. 

There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  understanding  among 
land  owners  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  any  public  official  to 
undertake  a  "clean  up."  Weed  seeds  travel  in  so 
many  different  ways  and  there  are  so  many  danger- 
ous kinds,  that  it  behooves  every  one  to  prevent 
their  spreading. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  against  the  law 
to  allow  Johnson  grass.  Russian  thistle,  puncture 
vine  and  other  noxious  weedc  to  go  to  seed,  it 
chould  be  a  matter  of  community  pride  to  main- 
tain clean  fields,  orchards  and  fence  corners. 


"What's  New?" 


Keeping  Abreast  of 
Agricultural  Progress 


Citrus  Frost  Insurance 

'I1  HRKK  large  insurance  companies  are  in- 
•*  suring  citrus  crops  against  frost  injury.  The 
policies  are  written  on  the  fiasis  of  a  full  crop,  tak- 
ing a  ten-year  average.  The  valuation  is -low — II 
per  picking  box  of  Navels  and  $1.50  for  Valen- 
cias.    Three  field  boxes  make  two  packed  boxes. 

The  rate  varies  from  8  to  14  per  ecnt.  No  adjust- 
ments are  made  tor  less  than  10  per  cent  loss.- 

Pri/.cs  for  Apple  Producers 

"  I "  111]  Yakim;i  Horticultural  Union  is  distributing 
*  $1000  in  prizes  for  the  best-yielding  and  best- 
managed  arple  orchards  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 
Washington.  (Jrimes  Golden,  one  of  the  few 
popular  yellow  apples,  is  a  leading  variety.  Yel- 
low Newtown  Pip>pins,  Spit/.enburg  and  Delicious 
also  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 

Discount  Auto  Repair  Bills 

A LINDSAY  garage  gives  Karm  Rureau  members 
a  discount  of  IB  per  cent  on  all  repair  work 
and  material.  The  garage  also  solicits  Farm  Bureau 
memberships  at  $5  each.  (, 
F.  H.  Heydenfeldt,  vice  president  of  the  Tulare 
County  Farm  Rureau.  secured  from  the  garage 
owners  a  written  cantract  coveting  the  discount 
agreement,  which  is  good  for  one  year. 

Market  Reports  by  Radio 

DAILY  radio  reports  of  the  grape  market  were 
sent  out  by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  busy  harvest  season.  Information 
was  broadcasted  at  «  o'clock  in  the  evening  from 
Sacramento  and  was  designed  to  reach  vineyardists 
living  within  200  miles  of  the  capital  city. 

The  reports  covered  number  of  cars  shipped  from 
the  four  principal  grape  centers;  demand  and  mar- 
ket price:  leading  varieties  called  for  and  the  auc- 
tion returns  from  Chicago  and  New  York. 


tember  1  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  Luce  reports, 
but  even  with  this  condition,  it  was  impossible  to 
fill  all  orders  promptly  during  the  latter  part  of 
September,  and  October.  With  extra  equipment 
ordered,  however,  the  railroads  expect  to  have  thr» 
situation  fully  in  hand  by  another  vear,  according 
to  executives  of  the  various  lines. 

Adopt  New  Almond  Package 

•TM1REE,  five  and  ten-pound  bags —"little  burlap 
I  brothers  of  the  100-pound  sacks"— have  been 
adopted  by  the  California  Almond  Growers'  F.x- 
ehange.  The  new  bags  were  provided  mainly  to 
accommodate  persons  who  wish  to  send  small 
quantities  of  California  nuts  to  Eastern  frienda 
and  relatives. 

Stop  Fake  Fertilizer  Sale 

O  l-CENTLY  a  man.  named  Sw'enn  was  jail.  .1  hi 
IV  Sonoma    County    and    fined    $50    for  selling 

Idaho  rock  as  a  chemical  fertilizer  testing  BS  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  three  times  as  much 
as  the  best  phospate  fertilizer  now  on  the  market 

contains. 

This  action  was  taken  as  a  reslflr  of  information 
filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Farm 
Adviser  Weinland. 

Argentine  Government  Packing 

'T'  HE  Argentine  government  recently  purchased 
*     a   meat    packing   establishment    for  1.500.000 

pounds  sterling  and  plans  to  operate  the  factory 
The  plant  covers  3T5  acres  and  is  located  near 
Buenos  Aires.  It  is  equipped  to  slaughter  daily 
liOO  cattle  and  4000  sheep,  in  addition  to  400  cattle 
for  canning.  Stockmen  and  butchers  will  watch 
with  interest  this  experiment  in  government  meat 
packing. 

Who  Is  Selling  Cheap  Milk 


.  .         x i ri  t  <<\A/H°   'S   distr  >l,uting   milk   to  the  half  dozen 

Argentine  Wheat  Increases  v*     piggiy  wi  ggly  stores  in  San  Francisco  to 


IN  spite  of  the  low  price  of  wheat,  Argentina  this 
year  increased  her  acreage  of  this  cereal  1.100.- 
000  acres.  The  total  acreage  available  for  the 
1923-24  harvest  is  17.038.000  acres. 

The  numl>er  of  cattle  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  increased  11.000.000  in  the  past  eight  years, 
which  is  more  than  40  per  cent.  Forty  per  cent 
more  cattle  were  slaughtered  during  the  first  half 
of  1923  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  according  to  official  reports. 

Advertise  Wenatchee  Apples 

A QUARTER  of  a  million  dollars  is  being  spent 
this  season  to  advertise  Wenatchee  apples 
nationally.  They  are  produced  in  a  small  Washing- 
ton valley  bordering  the  Wenatchee  .River,  which 
empties  into  the  Colombia  near  where  the  latter  is 
crossed  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

In  this  limited  area  more  apples  are  grown  than 
in  the  entire  State  of  California.  The  Winesap 
is  the  leading  variety  grown  in  Wenatchee.  Many 
other  late  winter  sorts  are  raised. 

New  Mexican   Homestead  Law 

THE  new  Mexican  homestead  law.  recently 
signed  by  President  Ohregon,  provides  that 
every  native  born  or  naturalized  citizen  who  has 
been  unable  to  acquire  a  farm  by  any  other  means 
may  obtain  one  free  of  charge  from  the  national 
government.  Title  is  to  be  issued  after  two  years' 
residence  and  cultivation,  or  pasturage. 

Each  person  may  file  on  either  t>2  acres  of  ir- 
rigated lanJ;  250  acres  of  non-irrigated  land  where 
there  Is  good  rainfall;  500  acres  of  semi-arid  land; 
or  1250  'acres  of  mountain  pasture  land. 

This  law  is  expected  to  produce  important  results 
in  the  development  and  stabilization  of  the  south- 
ern republic,  where  the  land  question  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  recent  revolutions. 

Harding  Grass  Grows  Well 

<<rT,HK  great  enthusiasm  shown  In  the  results 
1  n  I  trained  with  Harding  grass  In  the  tests 
made  so  far  in  the  coast  counties  has  deve'..;  ed 
from  the  fact  that  it  remains  green  late  in  the 
spring;  gets  green  again  about  October  15th:  has 
high  feed  value,  the  young  growth  being  about 
equal  to  young  alfalfa:  will  seed  itself  and  also 
spread  slowly  through  expansion  of  root  develop- 
ment." points  out  C.  C.  Staunton  Ventura  County 
farm  adviser. 

A  small  plot  is  now  growing  on  the  A.  C.  Hardi- 
son  ranch  at  Santa  Paula  and  although  never  ir- 
rigated has  given  heavy  forage  to  stock  pastured 
on  it.  A  little  plot  also  is  growing  in  Lockwood 
Valley  and  giving  great  promise  for  future  plant- 
ings. 

"Reefer"  Situation  Improved 

DUE  largely  to  the  co-operation  of  shippers,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  other  lines  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  to  a  great  extent  the  de- 
plorable car  shortage  conditions  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  G.  W.  Luce,  Southern  Pacific  Freight 
Traffic  Manager. 

The  greatest  difficulty  at  present  is  said  to  be 
occasioned  by  delay  In  unloading  at  Eastern  termi- 
nals. On  one  October  day.  more  than  400  cars  of 
grapes  were  waiting  unloading  in  Chicago,  with 
similar  numbers  at  other  markets. 

As  a  result  of  the  plan  whereby  empties  have 
beeh  sent  We'st  more  promptly  by  Kasfern  lines, 
a  surplus  of  13. phi  "reefers"  was  attained  on  Sep- 


sell  at  nine  cents  a  quart,  now  that  the  Associated 
Milk  Producers,  who  formerly  supplied  them  la 
closed  down?"  asks  the  Grocers'  Advocate. 

The  Producers'  plant  recently  was  ordered  cloned 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  unsanitary.  II 
was  virtually  a  distributing  center  for  many  of  the, 
dairies  in  the  Ray  counties. 

New  Livestock  Co-operative 

rT  HE  great  growth  of  the  new  National  Live- 

*  stock  Producers"  Association  is  indicated  by 
the  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  concern  during  the  past  two  years. 
Four  thousand  carloads  of  stock  were  handled  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1922  and  27.000  cars  during 
the  same  period  of  the  present  year. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  assoctation  for  the  first 
six  months  ,.f  19*3  were  $ls0.i>00  and  the  value 
of  the  livestock  sold  was  $38,000,000. 

Snails  Invade  San  Gabriel 

\  SKKIOUS  infestation  of  snails  recently  .><-- 
*■  curred  In  the  Sierra  Mad  re  section  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley.    This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time 

snails  have  been  present  in  this  district  in  inju- 
rious numbers  When  moisture  conditions  are  favor- 
able, poison  bran  bait  is  recommended  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service.  — 

Bordeaux  paste  has  l<een  round  an  excellent  snail 
repellant.  It  may  he  used  to  paint  the  trunks  of 
tre.s.  San  Diego  County  h:!s  tried  fighting  snails 
with  "liquid  fire." 

Prohibit  Poultry  Medicine  Sale 

\  REMEDY  for  poultry  lice,  manufactured  by 
•fa.  W.  A.  Terry,  of  the  Quick  Action  Products 
Company  of  I»s  Angeles,  no  longer  can  be  legally 
sold  in  California,  because  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture recently  canceled  the  registration  of  this 
economic  poison,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  seriously 
injurious. 

This  action  was  taken  because  Inspectors  Pierc* 
and  Avery  testified  that  the  medicine  referrel  to> 
when  sprayed  upon  poultry,  caused  blisters,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  birds 

Utah  Poultry  Is  Increasing 

FIVfi  or  six  years  ago  Utah  was  importing  a  h  iMT 
million  dollars'  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  Byron  Alder  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Since,  that  time  the  industry 
has  gone  through  a  phenominal  development  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  ire 
being  exported. 

During  the  present  year  at  least  nine  csun  of 
dressed  turkeys.  15  cars  of  broilers  and  90  cars  af 
fresh  eggs  having  a  combined  value  of  $450. iMM». 
will  be  senl  to  markets  outside  of  the  Slate. 

Kill  Orange  Tortrix  Worm 

r\rUINi;  recent,  years  the  orange  n.rtrix  worm 
gradually  has  increased  in  numbers  until  in 
some  districts  it  causes  a  loss  of  10  to  20  per  i-etil 
of  the  crop,  according  to  R.  W.  Hodgson.  Los  An- 
geles County  farm  adviser. 

This  insect  pest  can  be  controlled  bv  the  use  of 
arsenical  sprays,  but  such  treatment  h  >s  a  delete- 
rious el  feci  ii[  on  the  fruit.  To  M  V.  Kis.nger.  a 
University  of  California*  en tomobm  1st  w  hose  spe- 
cialty is  beneficial  Insects,  has  been  assigned  the 
task  of  finding.  If  possible,  predator  Insects  which 
will  control  the  tortrix.  This  work  is  helm:  national 
by  a  number  of  orange  marketing  a sjKtri.it ions. 
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Home  Farm 

By  ONE 


Happenings 

OF  US 


PIGS  ENJOY  FORAGING 
The  pigs  in  the  woods  are  pick- 
Ins:  up  acorns,  Aliout  every  three  or 
four  years  there  is 
a  big  crop;  this 
season  it  is  only 
fair. 

After  the  fruit  is 
harvested   and  the 
neighbors  have 
picked    their  corn 
the    pigs    have  a 
glorious  time,  rang- 
ing   all    over  the 
place.      They  get 
some     fruit  and 
acorns;  root  for  all 
kinds   of  things 
after  the  rains  have, 
softened  thorough- 
ly the  ground,  and 
eat    all    sorts  of 
grass  and  other  green  feed. 

When  they  are  out  this  way  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  get  them  to  come  up 
to  the  barn  to  sleep — by  feeding  a  little 
grain  every  day — but  there  are  many, 
many  nights  when  they  prefer  a  bed  of 
leaves  under  a  big  tree. 


that  salt  seems  to  be  a  necessity  that 
it  is  not  well  to  overlook.  This  bunch 
of  stock  seems  to  be  continually  get- 
ting out  of  salt. 

Dean  W.  L,.  Carlyle,  now  manager 
of  the  Canadian  ranch  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  conducted  some  experiments 
at  one  time,  which  proved  conclusive- 
ly that  a  salt-starved  animal  could  not 
be  made  to  make  satisfactory  gains 
nor  to  develop  properly.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  chlorine  is  one  of  the 
elements  essential  to  animal  life. 


expected  with  machinery — which 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  a  dehy- 
drator  should  l>e  finished  and  tried  out 
in  July  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  August. 

The  constant  24-hour  grind  and  the 
24  or  28-hour  turn  out  of  cured  fruit 
is, what  does  the  business.  And  dehy- 
drators  are  especially  comforting  when 
the  "dTTys  are  short  and  the  nights  cool, 
and  there  is  a  heavy  dew. 


w    s  GUILFOKO 


CONTROLLING  RED  SPIDER 
There  was  just  one  spot  of  red 
spider  in  the  prune  orchard  this  season; 
about  20  trees  were  infested.  There 
was  not  much  sign  of  the  pest  until 
just  about  picking  time  and  then  some 
of  the  trees  were  partly  defoliated. 

We  plan  to  spray  these  trees  right 
away  with  dormant  soluble  oil  emulsion. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  spiders  will  be 
killed  and  the  over-wintering  eggs  that 
must  be  on  the  tree,  or  on  or  in  the 
K .  ound^will  be  so  soaked  with  oil  as  to 
I.  destroyed.  Last  winter's  oil  spray 
is  credited  with  keeping  the  orchard 
<  <ini|  ai  al  i\ i  l\  free  from  spider  this 
season. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CORN 
Antone.  Machado  brought  in  a  hill 
of  Indian  corn  and  set  it  up  in  front 
ol  Miller's  store  in  Butte  City  a  few 
days  ago.  The  stalks  were  over  sixteen 
feet  high  and  there  were,  two  big  ears 
4>n  each  stalk.  He  has  a  field  of  corn 
very  much  like  this. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  tnn- 
nage  is  25  to  "0  tons  of  green  corn, 
suitable  for  silage.  This  crop  was  raised 
on  what  is  called  in  this  district  heavy 
fcind.  The  soil  is^  a  heavy  clay  loam, 
very  rich,  but  not  the  easiest  soil  to 
work.  Ask  any  real  "old  timer"  if  corn 
■would  grow  on  it  and  he  would  most 
•anphatlcaHy  answer  "No." 

Joe  Shockley  remarked:  "Notice  how 
high  the  ears  are?  That  is  different 
from  Missouri  or  Kentucky  corn.  Back 
there  the  ears  are.  where  they  are  easy 
to  pick,  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feel  high.  The  ears  on  this  California 
com  are  as  high  as  you  can  reach.  But 
it  sure  is  big  corn— as  big  as  I  ever 
sa  w." 

And  Joe  knows  good  oorn.  being 
familiar  with  the  crop  on  the  Missouri 
river  bottom  and  on  other  good  land 
back  Bast. 


ELMER  AND  THE  PONIES. 
Elmer  Hunt  of  Marysville  had  a- 
eouple  of  ponies  this  summer — break- 
ing and  riding  them.  And  when  he 
rode  one  of  them  home  recently,  42 
miles  (the  other  pony  following),  and 
put  him  through  his  stunts,  we  hick- 
named  Elmer  "Barnum.'-  For  he  surely 
is  a  wonder  with  a  pony. 

He  has  "Dan."'  this  roan  3-year-<  Id 
gelding,  trained  so  that  he  will  shake 
hands,  kiss  him  and  lie  down  so  that 
Elmer  can  mount. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful 
than  to  see  a  boy  or  a  girl  with  a 
well-mannered  pony  and  it  is  hard  to 
tell  which  gets  the  most  pleasure,  the 
child  or  the  animal. 


RAM  LAMBS  GROW  FAST. 
The  ram  lambs  are  not  exactly 
"in  clover"  now,  but  on  feed  that  is 
l  etter  than  that.  They  have  the  run 
of  a  part  of  the  pear  orchard — in  which 
there  is  both  green  and  dry  feed — and 
come  to  the  barn  twice  a  day  for  a  little 
grain. 

In  the  grain  mixture  are  bran,  oats, 
a  little  oil  cake  meal,  whole  barley, 
rolled  barley  and  a  little  rice. 

The  lambs  stay  in  the  big  barn  in 
which  they  are  fed  during  the  middle 
of  the  warmer  days  or  when  it  rains. 
And  you  can  almost  see  them  grow. 


prevented  importations,  accounts  for 
the  decline  of  this  breed  as  well  as 
the  Brown  Swiss,  according  to  Frank 
Reed  Saunders,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  at 
one  time  the  leading  "Dutch  Belted 
breeder  of  America. 

Incestuous  inbreeding  brought  almut 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  belted 
strain  in  the  United  States,  asserts 
Saunders,  who  states  few  of  these 
cattle  of  pure  blood  remain  in  this 
country. 

He  believes,  however,  tbey  could 
have  been  made  very  valuable  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  Holstein  sire,  to 
increase  milk  capacity  and  overcomo 
the  disadvantages  of  inbreeding,  pro- 
viding it  were  not  deemed  essential  to 
maintain  the  pure  strain. 


DEHYDRATORS  DOING  WON- 
DERFUL  WOR K.— Although  this 
has  been  an  almost  ideal  season  for. 
sun  drying  prunes,  the  new  dehydrators 
in  this  section  have  made  a  lot  of  con- 
verts to  this  way  of  curing  fruit. 

It   is  almost  uncanny  the  way  they 
"consume"  fruit— and  it  has  taken  th  ■ 
picking  capacity  of  the  crews  in  the.- 
orchards  to  keep  the  tunnels  filled  to 
capacity. 

Of  course,  there  was  some  trouble  in 

 getting     the     new     ones  running  just 

right — one  thing  or  another  having  to 
be   adjusted    or   changed— as    is    to  be 


Hog  Auctions  Success 

SUCCESS  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
marketing  plan  for  hog  auctions 
has  been  clearly  established  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  where  the  organization 
liearing  that  name  reports  the  sale, 
since  October.  1918,  when  it  was  farmed, 
of  227,945  animals  valued  at  $5,200,000. 
Last  year's  returns  showed  an  average 
increase  .of  20  per  cent,  with  Tulare 
County  leading  in  the  increase,  having 
25  per  cent  to  its  credit.  In  the  year 
ending  October,  192.'S,  $717,000  worth  of 
hogs  were  sold,  checks  going  out  to 
.".">.->  5  people  represented  at  the  auc- 
tions. The  association  sells  through- 
out the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from 
Modestf.  to  Hakersfield. — F.  B. 


WILL  SHIP  FRESH  FRUIT 
At  the  last  meeting #of  the  Co.- 
nora  Farm  Center,  Glenn  County,  Farm 
Agent  Torpen  compiled  a  list  of  the 
fresh  fruit  that  should  be  available  for 
shipping  from  this  district  next  season. 
Probably  there  will  be  between"  400.  and 
500  tons  of  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
plums,  apricots  and  cherries,  with  a 
lew  nectarines  and  other  fruits. 

At  the  next  mteting  Torpen  will  have 
present  the  representative  of  some  ship- 
ping concern  who  will  tell  what  can 
be  done -with  this  fruit. 

Trainmaster  Fisher  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  at  the  meeting.  He  gave 
tin  assurance  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  railroad  to  provide  the  best  serv- 
i ■  f  possible  and -to  co-operate  in  every 
way  in  making  available  for  shipment 
a  greater  tonnage  of  local  freight. 

Kislipr- sjiid  that  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  fresh  fruit  industry  in  the. 
Hamilton  section  he  had  hauled  a  sin- 
gle car  of  fresh  apricots  over  the 
branch  to  connect  with  the  main  line 
train   for  Sacramento. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  "passenger 
time"  service  given  the  stockmen  from 
this  section,  when  lambs  are  moving 
to  the  Omaha  and  Chicago  markets, 
Und  when  the  Sutter  County  peach 
crop  is  being  shipped  to  the  canneries. 

It  looks  as  though  everything  is 
moving  very  nicely  in  the  fresh  fruit 
districts. 


SALT  STOCK  REGULARLY 
Sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  will  con- 
sume a  considerable  quantity  of  salt, 
if  they  have  free  access  to  it,  espe- 
cially on  river  land  pasture,  whe>-P 
tM-rc  is  no  alkali.  On  the  salt  grass 
alkali  pastures  no  salt  at  all  need  be 
furnished.  This  "is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  alkali  land  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  land  salesmen. 

Rome  sheep  and  cattle  now  on  pas- 
ture at  a  neighbor's  are  the  reminder 


Belted  Cattle  Doomed? 

HAS  the  reader  ever  wondered  what 
has  become  of  the  Dutch  Belted 
breed  of  dairy  cattle,  so  widely  ad- 
vertised and  promoted  twenty  years 
ago? 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  situa- 
tion  in   Europe,   which   for  years  has 


The  Standard  of  Power 


For  40  years  WITTE  Throttling-Governor 
ENGINES  have  been  the  standard  of  cheap, 
dependable  power.    You  will  find  that 

WITTEKSENCINES 

Answer  Your  Power  Needs  exactly. 

Simple,  trouble-proof,  and  equipped  with  the  fa- 
mous WICO  Masrneto— the  WITTE  is  guaranteed 
for  a  lifetime  of  bard,  continuous  work.  Lowest 
in  price  and  upkeep  — the  WITTE  burns  kero- 
sene, gasoline,  distillate  or  gas  and  delivers  m 
big  surplus  of  power  for  the  heaviest  loads. 
Over  100,000  users  all  aver  the  world  nave  solved 
the  power  problem  with  this  engine. 

All  Sizes,  2  to  25  Horse-Power. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  WITTE  ENGINE 

If  he  can't  supply  yon  write  our  nearest  office 
for  full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

(Founded  in  1870) 
~an  Francisco       Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 


In  bringing  farm  produce  to  market,  many 
ranchers  often  have  more  or  less  sand,  mud 
or  slippery  pavement  to  contend  with  and 
therefore  the  non-skid  feature  of  a  tire  is  well 
worth  considering. 

The  tread  of  a  Savage  Tire  is  scientifically 
designed  to  grip  and  hold  the  road  under  any 
reasonable  and  many  unreasonable  conditions, 
which  is  one  reason  why  user*  of 


do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  various  notv 
skid  devices. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  unusual 
features  of  Savage  Tires. 


THEY  ARE  BUILT  TO  EXCEL. 


SAVAGE 
ARISTOCRAT 

The  Savage  Aristocrat  Cord 
embodies  the  belt  known 
practice*  and  later  -day  attain- 
ments in  cord  tire  contt ruc- 
tion. Our  dealer*  wilt  ba 
■lad  to  »how  you  a  number 
of  outstanding  continue- 
tJonal  features  that  aaaha  It 
a  truly  wonderful  tire. 


THE  5  PR  ECKELS  *  SAVAGE*  TWE  CO. 


FACTORY    AND    HOME  OFFICES 
SAN  D/ESO,  CALIFORNIA- 


ORCHARD    AND   FARM    SECTION    OF    THE    SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


NOVEMRER  «.  1923 


i.w 


4.J3 


u.  s. 

Army  and 
Niv/  Goods 

Arms  Ijjus.  Khaki  Wool  Jfclrta.  two  P"*'tt. 
I.lnr.i   Kr.-nU.  <lnul'l»  elbows.     All  alu-s 

Armr  All   Wool  801.  24  In    I'inf.  iir  27 

Khaki    Breeches    new.   ill   alrra.   D-islpalrl...  1.49 

Arras  (new  O    IV   Breeches,  ill  ll»i.  eacji  I.tS 

Woo'  p»nt«  Arms  1«ue  full  Ifnmh.  brand 
now    ill  aires,  each   - 

Army  Wool  fmlerwear.  cost  OoTernroenl 
tl.lt  Men  <hea»T>  n«w    ill  ilrvi.  each  .W» 

Khaki  or  Blue  CharnbrOT  Shirts — rjmibls 
Itltcb.  All  sites,   iwo  pockets    

Arm?  Hob  Mil  Shoe..  Wau-rijroof .  »<£''• 
str«nr.»st  shoe   cost  Go»ernm»nl  about  »   10  J.» 

Hunaon  Style  shoes,  all  sires,  with  or  without 
to*  e»p.  colora.  mahnranf  or  tan.  Sensa- 
tional  low  price      

BLANKETS 

Wonlnap  Fanes  PlaM  BankeM.  eolon  blue., 
pink.    ereT.    sl7.ee    IIRiRl      Smashed  prlcw 

A-^ne  Par*  'Wool  6.  D  niaikeis  sllehtTj 
used— like   new— jlle   (I6i84.    about   4  lbs. 

welcht.     Smashed  prlre  postpaid   »•» 

Bospltal  blanket  Hire  wool,  blue-err't.  eitrs. 
hears  rec.  Oorernment  t*sne     Smashed  salt 

pries    posttal.l  -  •  

Arm?  O    I>    rec    Oerreoats.   Ilka  new.  kneo 

lenirth.  alies  S4  to  45.  poalpaJd  _  «■»■ 

Mickinaws   brand  new.  til  wool   Color  Khaki 

or  dark  plal.'s  ilr.es  34  to  4*  postiald  .  7.W 
Army  double  back  raincoats     Snap  fasteners. 

Brand  new.  postpaid   — 

Kalncnal  Goodiear  make.  Guaranteed  water- 
proof 4*  hours     Belted  model.    All  sires. 

S-ns»tlonal   sms-hed   price   _   ».« 

Army  fuU  lenrtb  slicker  onati.  aew    all  aim  1.53 

Arms  Oil  Skin  h»ta        ..-  -  -  -  •*> 

Anot  McTlellan  sa.ldlea.  ruasel  leather,  new  «.S5 

Army  Olorea.  5  flncer  horsehlde.  postpaid.   .so 

Army  aheepakln  lined  coats  40  Inches  took. 
Coat  Ooremroent  about  T4S  Of).    Like  new 

Smashed   price,    postpaid  lZ^Zm 

Narr   l>a   Ccala.   ?0  oz    blue   melton  brand 

naw.    All  sIms.  postpaid   J  *J 

Olfloera  dreas  ahoea.  aolld  leather  — ■ —  >■« 

Sweater  Costs,  all  wool,  dark  brown  Pony 

pocket*,  new    -  — 

Army  etrle.  -leeeeleaa  iweaters.  new.  postpaid  JB 
Please  rlsit  lite  store  when  In  town  Order 
to.(sj— fcnrry— while  stock  la  complete  Remeea- 
ber  theae  prlcea  are  an  postpaid  to  your  door 
Send  'or  free  Barcaln  Tatalny  ..... 
213  SO    MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANIFIFS  CALIF 

U    S.  ARMY   A   NAVY   G0003  STORE 


SYSTEM  OF 
CIRCULATING  HEAT 

More  Heat      Less  Fuel 
Healthy  and  Clean 
Satisfactory  Warmth 
Posili',  ely  Guaranteed 
Passed    and  Recom- 
mended by  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Fire  Cnder- 


writers. 

Write  or 
ilouklet  A-l 


telephone  for 
and  informa- 


WA  I  ERHOUSE- WILCOX  CO. 

523  Market  St.,  San   ."rancisco.    Phone  Sutter  1938. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  eronomW-al  roal  oil 
fas  but  net  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  t'onow  of  San  Franrisru.  This  t 
Invention  is  entirely  different  from  oth*-r 
burners  now  in  An*-.  Kits  any  wood  or  ooaYl 
•tove.  Heats  oven  and  waTer-ba.-k.  No  prlm- 
iniz.  no  roaring,  no  carbon.  .lust  turn  ■ 
valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  is  regu- 
tsted  at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
an  I  better.     Brings  happiness  Into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  burner  is  exactly 
as  reprcaented.  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
Fend  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  von 
•ee  how  it  works  before  deriding  to  keep  it. 
Write  us  for  free  literature  which  explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 


1  ."> A   <  olumhiis 


in  into.  Calif. 


BIG  MONEY 

—in  Poult 


S«nd  for  this  FREE  BOOK  f 

Aiasting  profits  b7  applying  Prof. 
Quisenberrr'a  Methods.  "Osllir.  and 
Sum  In  ttw  foultnr  Bwlnm'*— 96  panes  of 
secrets-  How  to  Get  Winter  Eggs. 
Save  Feed.  Cull  Loafers,  Raiaa 
More  Chicks,  Hake  More  Profit. 

20  O  Egg*  Per  Hen! 

tdt  mad*  S2.UQ0.00  with  hen* 
■  month*.  AH  mntpla  and  »*af. 
k  i*  H;KK.   Writaatooca  If 

 cloaa2Sc  wa  arill  aand  fJU  ZS 

olorad  l>c  hand*  tu  nark  your  ba*t 
J/rn(t«n  brttd  uf  kwnt. 

American  Poultry  School 
Oepl.  3181      Kansas  City.  Mo. 


mi 


Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 


Farm  Fencin 


tJRY  BAYLIES  >  Em*  Mail 

Pacific  Finance  Bldg:  Los  Anjfelcs  ■  Cai., 


FREE-Bi^  Poultry  Book 


Pull  of  information  about  the  feeding  of 
chick j.  culling  of  henn,  etc.   Telia  how  to  /fL.. 
keep  hens  healthy  and  make  them  pay.  /  t^'t* 
Worth  dollars  to  any  poultry  raiset ,  Sent 
for  6  rents  in  ataropa  to  pay  postage. 
**.E.Conttey  Co.,  SbH  tfUwuj.  ClevoUrui,0. 


Timely  Tips  for  Deciduous  Growers 

By  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Pomologttt,  Chnffeii  Junior  Collpge  of  Agriculture.  Contributing  Editor  of 
OKC II A  Ft  I)  and  FA  HM 


FURROWS  TO  COLLECT  LEAVES. 
In  order  to  prevent  total  loss  to 
the  orchard  trees  of  plant  food  stored  in 
ihe  foliage,  it  is  a  \  ery" desirable  prac- 
tice in  the  fall  of 
the.  year  to  plow 
furrows  between 
Ihe  tree  rows  for 
the  sole  purpose  of 
collecting  drifting 
leaves. 

When  the  fall 
winds  begin  to 
blow,  the  orchard 
in  which  there  are 
no  furrows  will  be 
swept  clean. 

If  furrows  are 
plowed  so  that  the 
winds  sweep  across 
them,    a  worth 


None  of  the  38  boxes  had  any  fruit 
in  them  under  1  1-8  inches  in  diiyneter. 
It  was  finer  fruit  than  that  from  the 
short-pruned  trees  and  averaged  fully 
as  large. 

As  the  trees  were  only  three  years 
old  the  crop  was  fairly  good  from 
those  long-pruned.  Each  year  these 
two  rows  will  he  compared  as  to  their 
production  so  that  eventually  some 
very  definite  conclusions  should  be 
possible. 


PROFESSOR  WELDON 


while  amount  of  the  leaves  will  collect 
for  plowing  under  in  the  storing. 
Leaves  when  decayed  form  humus  and 
humus  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  soil 
fertility.  w 


ANTICIPATE      SPRING  DELAYS 
NOW 

Every  spring  finds  many  an  or- 
.  ha i dist  with  his  work  undone;  spray- 
ing becomes  necessary  before  prun- 
ing   has    been    finished,    resulting  in 

>  astage  of  spra<    lh.it  could  have  been 

i  voided. 

Sometimes  in  desperation  the  grower 
simply  lets  his  orchard  go  without  any 
spraying,  or  perhaps  pruning.' 

It  is  well  right  now  in  the  fall  to 
anticipate  some  of  the  things  that  may 
happen  through  delays.  Pruning  can 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop,  as 
well  as  any  other  time  while  the  trees 
are  dormant. 


A STRIKING     PRUNING  EXPERI- 
MENT 

Whatever  the  enemies  of  long  prun- 
ing may  hold  against  it,  there  is  cer- 
tainty no  one  familiar  with  the  facts 
who  will  contend  that  long  pruning  does 
not  result  In  an  increase  in  production. 

This  season,  in  one  of  the  experi- 
mental plots  pruned  by  the  writer, 
there  are  54  trees  of  the  Lovell  peach 
variety  which  were  pruned  short,  and 
54  trees  of  the  same  variety  alongside 
which  were  pruned  long,  according  to 
a  system  very  close  to  the  Whitten 
system. 

An  exact  account  was  kept  of  the 
number  of  boxes  of  peaches  taken  from 
each  row.  The  results  arc  so  strik- 
ing as  to  be  almost  unbelievable.  There 
were  6'/2  boxes  of  peaches  picked  from 
the  54  short-pruned  trees  and  38  boxes 
from    the   54    long-pruned  trees. 

Nor  Goes  this  tell  the   whole  story. 


LESSONS  FROM  A  BAD  SEASON 
Deciduous  fruit  growers,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  are  going  through 
a  period  of  discouragement,  and  pes- 
simism naturally  crops  out  upon 
every  hand.  The  reason  is  found  In 
the  generally  low  prices  that  have 
been  received  for  the  product  of  their 
toil  during  the  season  just  closing. 

The  past  season  saw  a  phenome- 
nally large  crop  of  apricots  on  the 
trees.  This  crop  followed  a  good  crop. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  fruit 
set  upon  trees  that  were  greatly 
devitalized  from  heavy  production  and 
drought. 

The  natural  thing  happened — fruit 
would  not  size  well  and  the  market  for 
a  tremendous  output  of  small  inferior 
fruit  was  slow. 

The  peach  season  followed  closely 
on  the  heels  of  the  apricot  season, 
with  conditions  only  slightly  better. 
There  was  not  such  a  large  crop  of 
punches  and  thinning  had  been  done 
well  enough  to  cause  a  good  develop- 
ment in  size,  but  the  market  was  "off" 
and  less  than  one-half  of  the  previous 
season's  pricey  was  received,  on  an 
average.  r 

Our  dried  fruits  are  mostly  unsold: 
therefore  it  is  not  known  how  much 
this  fruit  will  bring,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  to  point  toward  prices  that 
will  pay  the  grower  at  all  well  for  his 
season's  work;  in  fact,  heavy  losses 
are  anticipated. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  past 
decade  when  conditions  have  been  bad 
In  many  branches  of  the  deciduous 
industry,  and  as  good  years  have  fol- 
lowed bad  years  in  the  past,  the  same 
thing  will  happen  in  the  future. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  one  of 
great  importance.  I  would  summarize 
it  as  follows: 

Successful  fruit  growing  demands 
the  careful  selection  of  a  tract  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  fruit 
which  is  desired;  purchase  at  a  price 
based  upon  what  one  can  expect  in  the 
way 'of  production  and  prices  through- 
out a  series  of  at  least  ten  years; 
the  availability  of  water  sufficient  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  orchard 
throughout  the  year  and.  last  but  not 
least,  most  careful  management. 


Blight- Proof  Pear  Developed  in  Georgia 


ANEW  variety  of  pear,  known  as 
the  "Pineapple,"  has  created 
much  interest  In  the  East  ami 
South  and  recently  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance  in  California. 

It  v  as  developed  by  the  Altamaha 
Nurseries  of  l.udowici  iGa.l,  and  has1 
for    its    greatest    claim    to  popularity 


remarkable  blight  resistant  QlUlltlCWl 
In  fact,  it  is  said  to  be  absolutley  im- 
mune to  this  disease  which  has  practi- 
cally wiped  out  the  pear  industry  of 
the  IT  Hat  As  indicated  by  its  name,  it 
has  a  marked  pineapple  flavor  and  odor. 

Is  it  likely,  then,  to  be  an  important 
competitor  of  California  pears?  Local 
.       •    ....  .  /■yf4<4-  -  -  >r-,:y.'<  -;<<^ 


/■'.  It.  Itimr.i  of  Lttdoifici.  Qa.,  uHth 
tree  of  "Himes  Pinapplr  pear." 
Pear  in  comparison  icilh  fountain 
pen  hxh  inches  long  shown  in  insert. 


authorities  believe  not,  because  it  is 
of  the  Kieffet  type  and  therefore  lack- 
ing in  quality.  b°ing  of  very  £oarse  tex- 
ture. In  California  the  tendency  is  to 
strive  for  quality  and  fight  the  blight 
if  necessary  rather  than  to  plant  blight- 
proof  varieties  which  are  lacking  in 
flavor  or  fineness. 

Rut  the  "Pineapple"  tree  is"  described 
as  being  very  hardy  and  prolific,  and 
the  fruit  has  been  highly  praised  in 
•  some  quarters  as  a  canning  product. 
While  it  is  not  likely  any  extensive 
commercial  plantings  of  this  variety  will 
be  made  in  standard  pear-growing  dis- 
tricts of  California,  it  is  being  received 
with  much  interest  here  because  of  its 
peculiar  and  intriguing  flavor.  Some 
fruit  men  believe  it  may  prove  valua- 
ble in  the  hotter  districts,  such  as  the 
Imperial  Valley. 

A  plate  of  this  variety  was  exhibited 
at  the  Berkeley  fruit  show  a  year  aKO 
and  was  awarded  first  prize  on  Ita 
merits  of  uniformity,  size  and  conditi":i 
far  that  variety. 

The.  remarkable  blight  resisting  qual- 
ity of  the  Pineapple  pear  is  describe  I 
as  follows  by  R.  D.-  Rimes,  its  origi- 
nator: 

"The  old  original  parent  tree,  now 
43  years  of  age.  today  is  in  a  vigorous 
and  flourishing  condition,  and  produces 
annually  a  heavy  crop  of  beautiful 
pears.  During  all  these  years  it  has 
grown  as  close  as  60  feet  to  other  va- 
rieties, such  as  Leconte.  Kieffer  and 
others,  and  while  these  varieties  hav- 
blighted  very  badly,  the  old  Pineapple 
tree  has  never  shown  any  evidence  of 
infection. 

"In  several  instances  here  (Georgia) 
where  the  Pineapple  pear  trees,  of  all 
ages,  are  growing  in  close  proximity  to 
other  varieties  badly  infected  with 
blight,  the  Pineapple  pears  maintain 
their  complete  resistance  to  the  rav- 
ishes of  this  disease. 

"For  a  number  of  years  the  Pine- 
apple pear  trees  have  been  tested  to 
determine  their  non-susceptibility.  They 
have  had  budded  and  grafted  into  them 
the  blighting  wood  from  other  varieties, 
and  they  have  been  tested  many  Mmfa 
by  inoculating  them  with  pure  pear- 
blight  cultures,  but  in  every,  instance 
they  came  through  unscathed. 

"The  Director  of  our  State  Experi- 
ment^Station  says:  'We  have  not  been 
able  to  blight  the  Pineapple  pear  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  an'd  for  orchard 
purposes,  on  any  scale,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  immune  to  blight.'  " 

Real  Fruit  Drinks 

JCICE  extracting  devices  supplied  to 
thousands  of  soda  fountains  by  the 
California  Kruit  Growers'  Exchan  ;« 
have  been  a  big  factor  in  increasing 
the  sale  of  small-sized  and  cull  oranges 
and  lemons.  Furthermore,  they  are 
doing  much  to  revive  the  popularity  of 
the  two  most  popular  "soft"  drinks  of 
twenty  years  ago — lemonade  and 
orangeade. 

Exchange  officials  do  not  blame 
"the  trade"  for  having  built  up  an 
enormous  business  in  substitute  or 
synthetic  drinks,  for,  it  is  pointed  out, 
Ihe  time  required  for  squeezing  the 
juice  and  mixing  the  drinks  by  hand 
was  a  veritable  brake  on  the  fast- 
woikine  "machinery'"  of  the  modern 
Ini sT\"  soda  fountain. 

Hut  now  that  inexpensive  machines 
are  available,  soda  dispensers  report  i 
tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  f  .r 
real  fruit  drinks.  It  doesn't  take  the 
consumer  long  to  learn  the  differen  • 
between  real  citrus  juice  and  the  boa  s 
concoctions,  flavored  with  imitation 
extracts; 

This  development  is  right  in  line,  with 
the  campaign  now  being  carried  on  !>y 
Professor  Cruess  and  other  member! 
of  the  University  fruit  products  staff, 
to  increase  the  manufacture  and  swle 
of  real  fruit  beverages,  reports  of  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


Prunino;  Injures  Trees 

LARGE  pruning  wounds  usually 
mean  more  or  less  trouble.  When 
they  are  made  by  cutting  off  a  large 
branch  to  a  stub,  or  when  they  are 
made  horizontally  or  nearly  "so.  there 
Is  generally  severe  drying  out,  crack- 
ing of  the  wood,  and  later  rot  from 
certain  fungus  organisms  which  enter 
at  the  wound. 

Checks  in  the  bark  may  be  due  to 
Injury  done  the  root  system  in  moving 
a  large  tree.  With  proper  care  a  tree 
may  partially  outgrow  all  of  these 
troubles  and  produce  good  crops  of 
fruit. 

Whenever  a  tree  Is  severely  pruned 
It  has  a  tendency  to  set  little  fruit, 
but  what  It  does  set  usually  Is  of  a 

large   size. — G.   P.  W. 


PRESIDENT  HEARS  FARM  BUREAU 

At  two  important  conferences  re- 
cently held  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
President  Coolidge  is  reported  to  have 
shown  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  ag- 
ricultural situation,  and  to  have  prom- 
ised hearty  support  to  any  measurea 
which  might  tend  to  improve  the  o-o- 
nomic  situation  of  the  farmers. 
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TURNING  EGGS  IN  INCUBATOR 
How   many   times  a   day  should 
pkj;'    in  tho  incubator  be  turned'.' 

II  we  could  so  regulate  the  incubator 
as  to  make  the  conditions  the. same  as 
those,  involved  in  natural,  hatching,  then 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
to  uatch  the  old  reliable  hen  and  see 
I  how  often  she  turns  the  eggs. 

Many  successful  poultrymen  seem  to 
>  secure  good  hatches  by  turning  only 
i  once,  while  others  turn  two,  three,  four 
I  anil  even  five  or  six  times  a  day. 

The  setting  hen  turns  her  eggs  as 
often  as  twelve  times  a  day.  If  we 
had  the  same  conditions  in  the  incu- 
batoi  this  would  seem  the  best  method. 
Labor,  cooling  of  eggs  and  other  ele- 
mcnis  must  be  considered,  however.  It 
would  appear  that  under  average  condi- 
tions the  poultiyman  would  profit  by 
turning  his  eggs  two  or  three  times  a 
day  at  least. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  DISEASE 
'Give  the  poultry  clean  quarters 
and  runs,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  a  balanced 
ration  and  clean,  fresh  water,  and  keep 
out  infected  birds;  then  the  problem 
of  poultry  diseases  will  become  of  little 
consideration.  Under  ideal  conditions, 
of  course,  there  is  no  diseasV  It  is  im- 
pnHsible  tor  the  poultiyman  to  have 
ide;j|  conditions,  but  he  can  strive  to- 
ward this  end. 


UTILITY  VS.  FEATHER  SHOWS 
Poultry  fanciers  either  must  ac- 
cept the  utility  standard  of  judging  or 
ste,i  aside  for  the  new  utility  shows. 
(Several  cities  and  counties  in  California 
stinted  ihe  movement  and  met  with 
more  success  than  did  promotors  of 
feather  shows  in  the  past. 

There  is  little  dovibt  but  what -the 
standard  will  be  changed  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  high-producing  bird  to 
■win  thw  awards  at  the  poultry  shows 
of  the  near  future?  There  is  something 
wrong  with  <>ur  standard  when  it  is 
Impossible  for  our  highe.st  producers 
to  win  awards.  The  standards  now  set 
up  are  of  such  a  nature  that  birds  which 
could  qualify  would  not  have  the  capac- 
ity and  vitality  to  produce  the  eggs. 


DUAL_  PURPOSE     FOWLS  IN- 
CREASING 

The  dual  purpose  birds  .are  be- 
ginning to  come  into  their  own.  Any 
bird  bred  to  lay  can  be  developed  to  as 
hi;;h  a  point  as  the  Leghorns  have 
reached.  The  Barred  Rocks  have  be- 
come a  little  smaller  due  to  breeding 
for  egg  yield,  but  they  still  maintain 
theii  superior  market  qualities. 
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ENS    KNOW    HOW    TO  ADVER- 
TISE 

The  California  phultryman  would  do 
■well  to  go  out  in  his  yards  and  watch 
the  method  of  advertising  carried  on 
by  his  hens.  If  he  would  follow  their 
example,  the  surplus  in  the  State  could 
soon  be  moved,  he  could  demand  more 
for  his  eggs,  and  his  day-old  chicks, 
hatching  eggs  and  breeding  stock  could 
be  sold  at  a  fair  figure. 

When  the  hen  lays  an  egg  she  tells 
the  world  about  It.  The  hen  is'the  best 
advertiser  that  the  poultry  industry 
has. 


CULLING  CHICKS  IS  IMPORTANT 
While  culling  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the 
poultryman,  little  consideration  is  given 
to  the  culling  of  chicks. 

Much  money  could  be  saved,  spread 
Of  disease  prevented,  and  better  chicks 
raised  if  the'ehicks  were  culled  as  soon 
as  they  are  removed  from  the  incubator 
and  again  every  few  days. 

The  runts,  cripples  and  others  which 
are  weak  and  not  up  to  standard  should 
be  killed.  They  will  eat  as  much  feed 
as  the  healthy  birds  and  never  will  bring 
.  sufficient  returns  to  pay  for  themselves. 
Many  of  these  chicks  may  have  in- 
herited diseases  which  will  spread  to 
the  <>ntire  flock,  or  at  least  they  will 
be  subject  to  any  disease  that  may 
enter   the    brooding  house. 


Welding  With  the  Farm  Forge 

Specjjjc  Directions  for  Performing  an  Important 
Operation  in  Repairing  Farm  Machinery 
By  W.  L.  ZINK 


Selling  Fur  Garments 

IT  is  Impossible  for  me  to  sell  rabbit 
-  fur  garments  for  others.  Rut  when 
~tarted  in  the  fur  garment  business 
ad  no  market  for  my  wares,  yet 
n  found  that  one  sale  led  to  an- 
jer  and  that  if  1  did  good,  neat  work 
turned  out  fashionable  garments 
jssre  would  be  more  demand  for  my 
goods  than  I  could  supply. — ELLEN  S. 
GREEN. 


FARMERS 
should  get 
away  from 
the  idea  that  it  Is 
..very  difficult  to  do 
^good  job  of  welding  on  ordinary  soft 
steel.  After  two  or  three  hours  of 
careful  practice,  the  average  man 
should  be  able  to  make  a  good  weld. 

There  are  several  essentials  to  con- 
sider when  making  a  weld. 

<<J)  Use  good  coal:  (2)  have  a 
clean,  deep  fire;  (3)  upset  the  metal 
properly;  (4)  "scarf"  the  ends;  (5) 
use  the  proper  flux;  (6)  have  the  right 
amount  of  heat:  (7)  place  the  metal 
together  correctly  and  stick  the  weld: 
(8)   finish  the  job  properly. 

Special  blacksmith  coal  always 
should  be  used  for  forging  purposes. 
Any  other  kind  of  soft  coal  is  apt  to 
give  a  very  dirty  fire.  It  may  also 
contain  sulphur,  which  is  a  very  trou- 
blesome impurity.  Sulphur  taken  up 
by  the  hot  iron  makes  the  metal  brittle 
— "hot  short."  .  | 

Test  a  lump  of  the  coal  by  striking 
it  with  a  hammer.  It  should  crumble 
up  into  bright,  shining  grains,  rather 
than  split  up  into  dull-colored  layers. 

The  final  test  for  a  forging  coal  is  to 
use  some  of  it.  Does  it  coke  easily? 
Will  it  burn  free  of  black  smoke  and 
heavy  gases?  Will  it  burn  without 
leaving  a  great  mass  of  slag  and 
clinkers? 

These  are  the  things  we  should  ex- 
pect from  a  forging  coal.  Blacksmith 
coal  can  be  bought  from  almost  any 
local  coal  dealer.  A  200-pound  sack 
of  it  will  last  a  long  time. 

FIRE  IS  IMPORTANT 

A  clean,  deep  fire  is  very  important 
in  the  making  of  a  good  weld.  Poor 
fires  cause  more  trouble  to  beginners 
than  any  other  one  thing.  In  starting 
a  fire,  be  certain  that  all  the  burned- 
over  fuel  has  been  removed  from  the 
fire  box.  The  coal  should  be  returned 
to  the  coal  box. 

The  coke,  which  is  a  very  light, 
grayish -black  material.  should  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  forge.  The 
clinkers  and  ashes  have  a  brownish 
color  and  a  jagged  appearance.*  Tht»se 
should  be  discarded. 

With  the  fire  pot  clean,  and  the 
"clean  out"  below  the  air  line  dumped, 
place  a  handful  of  wood  shavings  over 
the  tuyers.  Light  the  shavings  and 
apply  just  a  small  amount  of  air. 
Slowly  add  some-  small  particles  of 
coke.  Keep  adding  coke  rather  slowly 
until  the  shavings  are  covered  and  the 
coke  is  burning  freely. 

During  this  time  the  amount  of  air 
is  increased  gradually.  Keep  building 
up  the  center  of  the  fire  with  coke 
until  there  is  a  bed  of  burning  fuel 
about  seven  inches  deep.  Bank  the 
sides  of  the  fire  with  dampened  coal. 

This  concentrates  the  heat  at  the 
center  of  the  fire  and  also  aids  in  the 
coking  of  the  fresh  coal.  As  the  coal 
is  worked  to  the  center  of  the  forge 
it  is  gradually  changed  to  coke.  Each 
time  the  sides  of  the  fire  are  forced 
in.  bring  up  more  coal. 

Fresh  coal  seldom,  if  ever,  should  be 
placed  at  the  front  or  back  part  of  the 
forge,  as  it  would  be  continuously  go- 
ing into  the  center  of  the  fire  as  the 
iron  is  being  put  into  or  pulled  out  of 
the  fire. 

To  allow  for  the  hammering  during 
the  welding,  it  is  necessary  to  start 
with  the  cross  section  of  the  bar  a 
trifle  enlarged.  The  increasing  of  the 
cross  section  is  called  "upsetting"  ar.d 
is  done  by  striking  the  end  of  the  iron 
while  at  a  white  heat.  Always  keep 
the  metal  straightened  during  the  up- 
setting operation. 

On  round  stock  the  entire  cross  sec- 
tion for  about  one  inch  hack  from  the 
weld  should  be  enlarged  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  On  flat  bars  about 
the  same  amount  of  upsetting  should 
be  done  in  thickness  of  the  metal,  but 
none  in  width. 

SCARFING    PROCESS  EXPLAINED 

The  sloping  or  beveling  off  of  the 
ends  of  the  iron  whe^e  the  weld  is  to 
be  made  is  known  as  "scarfing."  Do 
not  let  this  beveled  or  lapped  section 
become  too  long.  From  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  times  the  thickness  of  the 
bar  is  the  correct  length  for  the  bev- 
eled section.  The"  bevels  should  be 
slightly  higher  in  the  center,  in  order 
that  during  the  welding  the  slag  or 
oxides  will  tend  to  squeeze  out. 

A  good  flux  or  welding  compound 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  welding.  Its  use 
is  to  help  in  breaking  down  the  oxide 
scale  formed  on  hot  iron  and  also  to 
protect  the  scarfed  surface  from  air 
during  the  welding  heat.  Clean  quartz 
sand  is  a  cheap  flux.  Borax  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Several  patent 
fluxes,  which  give  very  good  results, 
are  on  the  market. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  a  good 
flux:  Copperas,  2  oz.;  saltpeter,  1  oz.: 
common  salt.  6  oz.;  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  1  oz. ;  prussiate  of  potash, 
1  oz. 

Pulverize  these  Ingredients  and  mix 
them  with  three  pounds  of  clean  white 
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sand.  In  using  the 
flux  the  scarfs  are 
first  made  and 
fitted,  and  then  the 
metal  is  heated  to 
a  cherry  red  and  the  welding  compound 
sprinkled  over  the  scarfed  surface. 

After  the  flux  has  been  added  to  the 
iron  it  is  placed  back  into  the  center 
of  the  fire  with  the  scarfed  sides  up. 
Always  place  iron  for  heating  on  a 
level  place  with  about  five  inches  of 
fire  below  the  metal  and  about  two 
over  it. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  welding  com- 
pound begins  to  fuse,  turn  the  scarfs 
down.  Try  to  keep  even  heats  on  the 
two  pieces.  Use  just  enough  air  to 
get  plenty  of  heat  for  the  iron.  Too 
much  air  will  cause  an  excess  of  iron 
oxide  on  the  metal,  which  may  mean 
a  doubtful  weld. 

As  the  bars  approach  the  welding 
temperature,    they    will    have    a  color 


very  much  like  that  of  the  hottest  part 
of  the  fire.  This  is  called  a  "white 
heat."  The  surface  of  the  scarfs  will 
have  a  plastic  appearance. 

Hold  the  met**  in  the  fire  for  a  short 
time  after  these  characteristics  ap- 
pear, in  order  to  give  the  entire  cross 
section  a  chance  to  heat  through  to 
this  temperature.  Only  a  few  sparks 
Will  have  come  off  the  metal  up  to  this 
point.  This  is  the  best  heat  for  start- 
ing to  weld  the  pieces  together.  Fur- 
ther heating  will  burn  the  iron  and 
very  much  weaken  it. 

RAPID  HANDLING  NECESSARY 

The  handling  of  the  pieces  during 
the  welding  must  be  rapid  and  accu- 
rate.   On  heavy  (Continued  on  Page  10) 

Get  Eggs  New,  Easy  Way 
With  Free  Gland  Tablets 

HeriH  have  glands,  just  like  humans,  and 
hImo  require  vitamines.  Such  really  amazing 
Increase  in  egrg  production  follows  dropping 
Vita  Gland  tablets  in  drinking  water  that 
the  famous  Alexander  Laboratories  offer  to 
send  a  liberal  free  sample  to  try  for  yourself. 
No  fuss,  no  bother,  no  expense,  no  drugs,  no 
expensive  feeds,  but  direct  action  on  tho 
ovarian  or  egg-producing  gland.  Chickens 
full  of  pep  and  life:  plenty  of  eggs  in  nests; 
mysterious  Vita  Glands  do  the  work.  S**nfl 
name  for  free  sample  to  Alexander  Labora- 
tories. «M>  1 1  (iitteway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


\w:  

CIGN  and  mail  the  coupon  and  we 
^  will  send  you  "Sbr  ftbubrrt  ftblpprr"— 
FREE.  This  season  especially  you  will 
have  to  keep  accurately  posted  on 
market  conditions  and  market  prices  if 
you  want  to  get  the  most  money  for 
your  furs.  For  your  own  protection — 
read  "01b.r  ftljubrrt  ftljipprr"  regularly  and 
be  posted  on  the  fur  market  right  up  to 
the  minute.  "Sb*  *lntbfrt  &r,tprj»r"  costs 
you  nothing  — but  it  will  make  you 
many  dollars.  It  will  put  you  in  posi- 
tion to  sell  your  furs  at  the  highest 
market  prices  at  all  times  —  you  will 
always  know  just  what  prices  your  furs 
should  command.  Isn't  such  informa- 
tion worth  money  to  you  ?  Just  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  a  copy 
will  come  to  you  by  next  mail.  YOU 
NEED  IT.    Don't  be  without  it. 

,  A.B.  SHUBERT NC 

"^ii      I  25 -27  W Austin  Ave  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

A.  B  SHUB1.''.T.  Inc..  2S-27  W.  Auttin  Ave..  Dept  4        Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

Without  obligation  send  me  "Ohr  fttjnbrrt  WluJprr"  and  keep  me  posted 
on  Raw  Fur  Market  conditions  during  the  Fur  Season  of  1923-1924. 

Name  


Post  Office- 
County - 


(PLKvat  PRINT  name) 


R.  F.  D. 


.Box  No.. 


©1923,  A.  B.  S..  It 
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-earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 


the  only  anre  way  to  earn  more  money  and  set  ahead  faster 
Ik  by  more  training — TRAJNING  COUNTS — your  oaming 
power  depends  upon  what  yon  know  and  what  you  can  do — 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  trninrfl  turn  in  many  lines — auto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimators, 
architectural  draftsmen,  elcetrlclans,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanlcnl  and  civil  engineers  are  in  bin  demand  at  TOT 
wages —  TTeald's  lias  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of 
other  men — they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  Is 
TRAlNINti.  You  can  earn  board  and  room — practical 
courses — actual  Bhop  work,  fine  instructors,  honest  iiervlca, 
fair  dealing.  Write  today  for  FREE)  catalog.  Win  ad- 
vancement and  earn  more  money. 

HEALD'S    ENGINEERING    AND    AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  largest  trade  and  engineering  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    1500  to  2000  men  trained  every  year. 


The  Fitzpa trick  Products  Corporation 

91  Pine  Street,  New  York 
2  Mission  Street. San  Francisco,  California 
■OI  25 

Land  clearing  an  easy, 
onc'Dia  job — big 
stumps  pulled  clean 
with  this  wonder- 
ful machine. 


Z^,^       MAN  D  OR  MORSE- POWER 

(3  Stump  Puller 


HAND 
POWER. 


Write  for  catalogs  and  free  book  on  land  clearing. 


Big  3;Ft.  Telescope  tSSOPZ 

See  people  and  objects  miles  away,  on  land  or  sea,  as  it  they  were  close.  Wonder  " 
™5?.C??*_F'-T?V>S,T  Pl*"L»»r«*'  to  home,  farm,  camp,  travel,  sport.  Sea  moon  and  .tdt 


■tar*  as  never  before.  Opens  oot  over  3  feet  lone;  measures  12  in^hea 
Itrasa  bound;  has  powerful  lenses.  Thousands  pfcaaad— "Could  tell  color  of 
aeroplane  «  miles  away."— Mrs.  Yarbrough.  "Saw  Provincetown  Light, 
28  miles  away,  as  clear  as  if  in  front  of  me."— Clyde  S^nbner 


SENDXoMoNEY^ 


.  SPEt6r!fR! 

While  they  last 


Midi-am  playing  £p  iiehool  ymrd 

'  'Hmd  tha  rtamb«rs  oo 
"  >  awaj, 


S,  "ftw*d  tb*>  DOT 
Ifht  car-  mil*  tv 
wBoorrtaiiM  *4t 


lum  of  a fnrrrmitriT.il i  hiinfrnm  ■  Itim  rtiiutiisO 
manufacturer  wecans^reyoa  ab^baryaio.  Be  first  Is  yooor 
nciirfabortiood:  entertain  yoor  mend*,    f  anal  na  money?  aeod 
*on1y  Dame  and  address  foe telescope  complete  by  parcel  post.  On  arriesa 
depoelt  with  Postman  onry  flJSS  ptoa  a  few  pennies  postage..  ~ 
raartoad  or  monuy  refonded.  Order  today  while  " 

FERRY  &  CO-*  75  W.  Van  Boren  St. 


r  lasts. 


CParantead  or  monuy  refunded.  Order  today  while  Um  Hjppfr  |a 

 VwtsA&ffl  CjVca.fO.Mi 


c 


ORCHARD    AND    FARM    SUCTION    OF    THH    RUNTJA.1     'IX  AM  IN  KR 


NOVKMHKR  4 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

•  0  rent*  a  due.  ur  HO  celita  •  line 
fur  four  or  more1  consecutive  Immicn 
mirr«(r  J  word*),  for  while  »r.nce. 
cut*  or  dinplax  l>pe.  coet  l*  com- 
puted arrordlnc  to  total  «|M«ce  occu- 
pied b>  advertisement* 

Advertisement*  must  reach  us  In 
dnv*  before  dale   of  publication.  Ad- 

ilre-«   (»Kt  II  AItt)    FA  KM .  Ilrouil 

»ux    Hi   Klrxenlh.   I/on  Angele*. 


POULTRY 


one  o(  mo*t 

writer  In  "C< 


CKHTIFIEn  Whit.-  l-cRhorn  quality  chirk* 
from  selected  free-range,  heavy-laylne:  utll- 
11%  lien*  mutnl  to  doutilr  pcdlsrce  cockerel* 
with  authentic  trapneet  records.  Our  breeding 
flecks  are  Inspected  and  accredited  by  IBS 
Honctna  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrival 
ami  full  count  of  lixe.  vigorous  chlcka  itunr- 
anteed.  Hooking  order*  now  for  the  apriiis 
season  of  1SS4  delivery.  Send  for  catftloitii" 
and  attractive  prlrea.  MI  ST  HATCH  INCI"- 
HATiiR  CO..  INC..  the  World  *  I -a  i  nest  Elec- 
tric Hatchery.  *»i  7th  St..  Petaluma,  Calif 
WHITE  L.KUHORN  CHICRS  BXCLOBIVCL.T. 

We  ret  all  our  en*  from  one  flock  of  the 
be»t  hens  In  Southern  California.  We  hatch 
Snnn  everv  week  We  have  been  In  husinra* 
here  15  v'ears.  Wr  ship  b>  Parcel  I'oat  ami 
guarantee  all  chlcka  alive  and  strong  on 
arrival  Trrma.  .  f  2  depo*it  on  each  10" 
chick*  with  the  order,  balance  on  delivery 

I.TQX  HAT'*HFUY.  c.ardena,  Cailt.  

I'RRTIFIKP  BABV  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flock*  All  hen*  have  undernone  rigid  In- 
spect Ion.  mated  with  male*  huviniE  authentic 
Irapnrat  records  of  at  leaat  200  eggs  on  the 
aide*  of  both  parent*  Certified  by  Alameda 
IVunly    Poultry  Rreedera1  Assn    Now  eeoklael 

r'ha'nTlrl'eer  Rlec""Ha?crh"'lnc  .  Hayward.  M. I 
"HOW  I  Made  fia.aao  m  One  Tear  With  IWMJ 

Hen*"  la  a  book  you  should  have  If  you  vvanl 
to  make  money  with  chicken*.  Contain*  daily 
routine  followed  I 
farm*  lii  Calif. — a 
man"  *aid"in  I*.  S  "  Send  for  It  today;  |I.M. 
postpaid.  Jus.Tumbach.  R.2.  Bx.342.  Pasadena. 
WHITE  I.KC.HOKN  HABT  CHIX  from  flock* 

mated  to  male*  bavin*  *lre's  dam  record 
of  240  to  2*7  egK*  per  year.  Full  particular* 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
are  accredited  bv  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Hur-Bll  THE  1'IONKEK  HATI'HKRT,  47* 
Kiith  St..  Petaluma.  Calif. 
W  H  T   DRI.A  V  ?     Place  your  order  for  l»24 

chick*  with  the  While  Hatchery,  the  hali  li- 
•ry  with  a  reputation  for  good  chick*.  Sure 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  ,'A" 
and  "A A"  »tock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cat»- 
log  WHITE  HATCHERY.  Peta luma.  Calif 
lfl.OOn  TRAPNRSTEH  8.   C.  White  Leghorn 

hen*  represented  In  the  Santa  Crua  Trap- 
nesler*'  Asportation.  rhlrka.  hatching  egg* 
and  certified  cockerel*.  New  Illustrated  1?24 
catalogue  upon  request.  SANTA  CRVZ  TRAP- 
NK55TKHS'    ASSOCIATION.    Owen    U  Mac- 

Gregor.  Sect)..  Santa  Crua.  Calif  

BABY  CHICKS  everv   week     Barred  Rock* 

Rhode  Island  Red*.  White  leghorn*  C.rt 
fall  chlcka  now.  Order  now  for  1*24  deliv- 
ery. Safe  arrival  guarante  •<!  Write  for  cir- 
cular about  our  heavv  layer*.  THB  J.  H 
RTPBBE  POPT.TRT  RANCH  ft  HATCHERY 
Boa  «*-C.   Palo    Mto  Calif  

HANSON'S  Pedigreed  S  C  W.  I>eghorns 
Trapne*ted  for  1  !>  year*.  WORLDS  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain  We  are  offering  for 
sale  some  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erel* for  sale  Send  for  Interesting  cata- 
tonic    J.  A.  HANSON,  Corvallls.  Ore.  

BAIIY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching;  each 
Mondav.   Duckling*,  turkeys,  hatching  egg* 
Eullet*.    pigeons,   rabbits.     FANCIERS'  EX 

C H  A  NO  E.   M»  S.   Main  St  ■   I.QS  Angeles.  

V'll  1TE    I.EC.HORN    BABY    CHICKS  from 
high  prod,  flocks,  mated  to  male  blr.l*  with 
beat    blood    lines   on    Pac    Coast     Write  for 
prices    Rio  l.lnda   Hatchery.   Rio  Linda.  <"al 

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarnid  dav  -old  pullets. 

Fall  anil  winter  delivery.  Write  for  perlti  u 
lar*    FI  RF.KA  HATCHERY    P.'aluma,  Calif 

FREE  BOOK.   "Chicken*  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on    application    to   COl'LSON  COM- 
PANY.  Pet  aluma.  Calif  

CLOVER  CI  I  TERS.  $S  Sl>  to  $4S.     Write  for 

circulars.  ARNOTT  t>  CO..  114  S.  Los  An 
gele*  St  .   I ai*  Angele* 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

MAMMOTH     WILD    BLOODED  BREEDINC. 

Tt'RKEYS.  Imported  *tpck.  Toms.  $5 
and  up.  Hens.  14  and  up  JERSEY  STOCK 
FARM.   11&S4  San  Fernando  Road.   Route  3. 

)i.u    40$,    Burhank.  Calif.  

WILD    BLOODED   BREEDING  TURKEYS— 
Toms,  according  to  age  and  size,  1 1 .'  and 
JL     each:  hens.  $S.     Baby  turks.  JENKINS 
The  Veteran.  R   3.  Boa  14V  BurbanV.  Calif 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

Ol'R  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitlou*  farmer*  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  nn  verv  easv  term*.  Sutter  County 
Isnd:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  Irriga- 
tion Willi  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage; 
rail.  water  and  highwav  tran»portalion 
Write  owner-.  Sl'TTER  BVS1N  COMPANY 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 

POULTRT  and  BERRY  FARMINC.  In  «nnn> 
California  In  the  famous  Charles  Week* 
Intensive  poultry  colonv  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  llMng  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  l.o*  Angele*.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmout li.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farm*.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 

XOWN.   3«t    Wilkinson    Bldg..   Omaha.  Neb. 

FARM  wanted.  Immediately.  Send  particular*. 
Mr*    1.   Roberta.  320  E  Tra>.  Roodhouae.  HI- 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

FRUIT  TREES  at   lowest   con«i*tent  prlcea. 

shipped  direct  to  planter  by  parcel  poat. 
expresa  or  freight.  Applea.  Peara.  I  l.errlea. 
Peaches.  Apricota  Plum.  Prune  and  °rn»' 
mental  shrubbery.  Your  reservation*  ahouta 
be  made  while  moat  dealrable  \arletle*  are 
obtainable.  Write  for  price  Hat  quoting 
on  stock  delivered  at   your  nearest  ahlpplng 

Point  _ 
ALBANY    NURSERIES.    Inc.    Albany,  ore. 


FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  and  SMALL  FRl  IT 
PLANTS.  Now  hooking  order*  for  fall  and 
nprlng  delivery  Twenty-seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  Write  for  price  list.  Pe- 
NCilptlxe  catalogue  aent  on  requeat.  M.  J. 
MONIiS.   Box  477.   Sebastopol.  Calir  


FRUIT    AND  OR! 
complete   line  ol 


INTAL  TREKS  Most 
Southwest  Buy  ul- 
.atalog  rree  Express 
iiald.  '  1'oii-olulali  .1  Nurseries.  Hourton.  Tex. 
1  ARtiEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  CALI- 
I'ol'NIV  offer*  f  >*  i  sale  walnut,  cltrua. 
-ranevlne*  and  palm  tree*  Order  early  for 
M«  prices  Tetlev  Nurseries.  Riverside.  Cal 
If — von  want — world' a  greatest  commercial 
E\erl>e«ring  Strawberry  order  Johnaon's 
Improved  Superb;  $26  thousand.  »3.60  hun- 
dred l\  S.  N.  JOHNSON.  Nevada  City.  Ne- 
xada  County.  Calif. 

HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


WANTED — Women,  girla.  Learn  gown  making 
al  home     Manx  openings.    $35  week.  Learn 
while  earning    Sample  lessons  free   Write  Im- 
mediately      FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE.  Dept. 

I>6»7.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

xiTOMOHl  l.E  owners,  garagemen.  mechan- 
ics send  for  free  copy  America's  popular 
motor  magaalne  Contains  helpful,  money- 
saving  article*  on  repairing,  overhauling, 
Ignition  carbureter*,  batterie*.  etc.  Automo- 
bile Dlge*t.  «*«  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 

PUREBRED  TOGG  EN  BURGS  from   recent  lx 

imnorted   .lock      Heavy  milker* 
under  ideal  condition*    Sure  to  please  CAN- 
TON OOAT  RANCH.   Redlanda  lallf. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN"  $110  to  $$50  monthly,  expense*  paid. 

aa  railway  traffic  Inapeclor  Pobltiona  guar- 
anteed after  completion  of  3  mjntha  home 
atudy  courae  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
npport unities.  Write  for  free  booklet  0-9I. 
Stand    Buatnesa  Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS,    all    make*.    $20    up.  Eaay 
navmenl*      Free    trial       Exprea*  prepaid 

Guaranteed  I  years.  PAYNE  COMPANY, 
rtnsrdale  Station.  Kanaaa  Citv.  Kan 

rT^RlirTRXfr^ 

NEW  and  rebuilt  Implements  at  special  prlcea 
Call  and  »ee  them     ARNOTT  &  CO  .  114  8 
l.o*   Angele*  St..   I/O"  Angele*. 

TOBAOCOJFOPx^SALE  

KENTUCKY"  I.KAF  TOBACCO — S   lb*,  chew- 
ing $1.75.  10  ll-a  $3;  5  lbs  amoking  !i  :'.  10 
lb*.  $2     Pay  when  received     Pipe  and  recipe 
rree.    Co-operative  Farmer*  B3.  p  tducah,  Ky. 

PVT^NT^A^O^N^EYS 

PERCY    B     WEBSTER.    Saving*    and  l«an 
Bldg..  Stockton.   Calif.,  has  a  long  estab- 
llaher.  efficient  organiiatlon.     Send  for  fi  e* 
book  on  patents  


Power  Milking  Pointers 

SOMK  rows  that  always  have  bpr-n 
milk<>d  by  hand  show  a  tondoncy 
ti>  develop  garget  when  a  machine  is 
used  fur  this  purpose.  When  such  a 
condition  oeonr*  the  row  should  be 
milked  by  hand  until  the  milk  becomes 
normal.  The  hands  should  be  washed 
after  milking  each  cow.  Usually  the 
condition  does  not  return  after  the 
<-o\v  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
machine. 

Improper  sterilization  is  the  com- 
monest cause  of  trouble  with  milking 
machines  Afler  users  learn  how 
properly  to  care  for  the  device,  no 
trouble  la  experienced,  as  a  rule.  It 
re«|i>ires  a  little  time  to  take  the  ma- 


chine apart  and  wash  It  thoroughly, 
but  no  work  pays  better. 

Chemical  solutions  for  sterilization 
should  be  made  up  fresh  every  day. 
Old  sterilizing  liquid  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  may  become  a  source  of  con- 
tamination as  well.  A  fotif-day-old 
chlorine  solution  was  found  to  contain 
3.0(10.000  bacteria  per  c.  c. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  low-count, 
grade  A  milk  by  machinery  as  well  as 
by  hand,  hut  proper  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  contamination. 


Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D  BIXRV  SR. 

ConiribMfini7  Editor 


CANNING   MORE   COAST  FRUIT 

During  the  past  13  years  the  amount 
of  fruit  canned  in  California.  Oregon 
.ii  rl  W  ashington  increased  from  5.500.- 
000  cases,  valued  at  ll.l.OOOOtvn.  to  19.- 
nno.notl  cases  worth  $1 18.0O0.004I. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

M  I'tKIOR  i  \i.l  Ml  I.B4.IIOHNS — INTKRV  ATIOV  AI.I.1  KNOWN 

The  World's  Best 

\\  ....    ti.r  mating  lUt  and  learn  nh). 
FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


<  <  IJO  W  DOTH 
11  THE  BUSY 

BEE?"    li  i.   - 

about  55.000  round 
I  trips  by  bees  to 
bring  in  one  pound 
of  honey.  Then 
about  one-lenth  of 
this  Is  consumed  in 
making  wax  comb 
for  its  storage  and 
for  feeding  the 
ill  ones  and  young. 
It  is  estimated  that 
more    than  600.000 

/a  I 

J.  0.  BIXBY  sr.  and. 

SUGGESTION  TO  THE  EPICURE. 
If  you  really  like  honey  and  honey 
really  like  you — for  there  are  a  few  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  essential  oils 
which  constitute  the  "bee  flavor"  are  not 
agreeable — try  a  saucer  of  n.-l,  ex- 
tracted orange  honey  with  cream  poured 
over  It.    Oh.  Boy! 


in  I  he  San  tlabrlel  w  ash.  l,os  A 
County,  for  twenty  years,  where 
tractive  pink  blossoms  can  be  spav 
seen  In  early  Spring. 

ATTRACTIVE     FAIR      EXH  n 
SHOWN. 

The  Riverside  t'ountv  lie.  keep 
Club,  laboring  under  the  hand! 
serious  losses  by  fire  and  almost 
poorest  season  ever  known,  stag 
very  attractive  exhibit  of  honey  a 
Count)  I  '.i  ii  al  ItiM-i  sub  The  cafl 
hone>  exhibit  ivould  liavi  taken  iuhfl 
anywhere,  while  the  refined  ln-esaiJB 
entries  were  excellent.  The  tj 
booths,  decorated  in  Kgyptlan  de4g^| 
were   novel  and  attractive. 


INTERMOUNTAIN      HONEY  SOLD 
HERE. 

There  is  little  native  honey  now  for 
sale  in  Southern  California.  This  Is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  thnt  nine  carhuids 
of  "Intermountnln"  honey  (from  Utah. 
Idaho  and  Nevada.!  have  already  been 
sold  out  In  l,os  Angeles.  This  is  a  most 
excellent  honey,  made  from  alsike,  al- 
falfa and  sweet  clover. 

LOCAL  HONEY  MISREPRESENTED 
The  fact  that  all  the  honey  sold  at 
the  innumerable  road-side  stores  of 
California  is  labeled  either  "sage"  or 
"orange"  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that 
many  tons  of  it  has  been  gathered  from 
the  cotton,  tobacco  and  alfalfa  fields  of 
the  Imperial  V  alley. 

ATHEL    TREE    FURNISHES  NEC- 
TAR. 

An  ornamental  shrub  called  athel  or 
tamarisk.  rFputed  to  have  been  brou(M 
iriginallv  from  Kgxpt.  has  been  planted 
quite:  extensively  In  Inyo  County,  for 
wind-breaks.  It  produces  honey  freely. 
Samples  of  comb  honey  were  shown  at 
the  Riverside  County  Fair.  The  cap- 
pings  are  attractively  white,  the  honey 
the  most  brilliant  saffron  yellow  ever 
sieii,  and  the  flavor  execrable.  A  va- 
riety of  this  plant  has  been  naturalized 


WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 
Heavy  losses  by  starvation,  I 
ning  Into  hundreds  In  some  indivli 
instances,  alreadv  have  occurred  an 
the  apiaries  sf  California.  Disease, 
Is  being  aggravated  by  these  condtti 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It, 
Sugar  is  so  high  in  price  that  u 
think  they  cannot  afford  to  bur  W 
feeding  bees.  Honey  may  be  che 
next  season  than  sugar  is  now. 
a  rgue. 

This  is  no  time  to  get  dim  oura 
every  colony  carried  through  the  w 
will  be  an  income  producer  next  sei 
Only  a  small  section  of  our  count 
the  North  Atlantic  States— haa  In 
normal  crop  of  honey  this  year.  1 
the  balance  of  our  honey-producing 

rltory  has  •  i  an  almost  total  t'al 

All  this,  following  two  years  of 
short  honey  crops,  is  bound  to  brir 
to  a  destitute  and  eseer  market  ant 
season ;  let's  be  ready  for  It. 

Select  Hie  besl  colonies  of  the  ap) 
unite  with  them  the  stores  of  the  wt 
i  ninnies;  add  all  the  sugar  syrup 
may  need  to  go  through  to  eucnl; 
or  other  early  bloom,  and  save  all 
combs  for  use  next  season. 
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USE  SOFT  WATER. 
Cse  "soft"  water,  or  i-.iinwat 
>ou  can  get  It,  for  rendering  h;ii 
case  only  "hard''  water  la  av.  Habit 
a  tables|Mionl'ul  of  vinegar  to  eac 
gallons  of  water.  This  will  neut 
the  lime  in  the  hard  water  anil  pr 
its  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the 
and  forming  an  Insoluble  llme-soai 
Iln  not  use  sulphuric  or  other  ■ 
acids  or  you  will  ruin  the  wax  for 
ing  good  foundation. 


BOIL     WAX     MATERIAL  THOi 
OUGHLY. 
Moil     your     wax     material  long  aB 
thoroughly — get    <lt    completely  botfl 

through.     Soaking    all    old  coiulutH 

water  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
ing  Is  a  good  plan.     Almost    my  kfl 
of  a  screw   press  "ill  extract  the  vv.iSS 
it  is  onlv   properly  boiled  first. 


No,  This  Isn't  the  Famous  Chinese  WJ 


NOR  does  the  view  at  the  upper  right 
of  group  illustrate  an  old  cobble- 
stone highway.  The  pictures  were 
taken  by  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
cameraman  near  I'pland  iSan  Bernar- 
dino County!  and  show  an  enormous 
wall  of  stones  picked  up  trom  adjoin- 
ing orchard  lands. 

The  cost  of  cleat  mi:, 
preparing  and  planting 
the  lands  to  citrus  was 
considerable — as  much  as 
$S00  per  acre  for  one  ten- 
acre  tract.  But  this  land 
now  is  valued  at  $2000  to 
$3000.  and  is  yielding 
wonderful  crops  of  hlgh- 
nuality  lemons.    Ten  years 


temperature  of   the   orchard  on 

nights. 

Other  advantages  claimed  fur 
soils  is  that  they  are  less  likely 
stick)    and   hard   to  manage:  fui 
more,  they  are  more  porous  us  ■ 
easier  to  irrigate  and  less  likely 
undea'luid  with  hardpan. 


ago  the  cost  of  clearing  such  land 
averaged  about  $200  per  acre. 

"Rocky  soli,"  asserts  Mayor  F.  C 
Bttfflngton  of  I'pland.  near  whose 
ranch  the  photographs  were  taken, 
"has  several  advantages,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  its  apparent  ability  to  re- 
tain heat. 

"I  have  observed  carefully  a  strip  of 
land  west  of  here  where  in  several  in- 
stances the  trees  have  escaped  frost  in- 
Jurv  when  surrounding  territory  was 
Iwdly  damaged.  This  I  attribute 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  stone*  ab- 
sorb the  heat  of  the  sun  and  add  a 
measure   of   protection    by    raising  the 


Such  land  often  nv 
purchased  at  a  com 
lively  low  figure  and 
carrying  too  large  a 
cents  ge  of  large  st 
may  be  cleared  to 
-<aaaa-       vantage    even    at  pr 

*«m59I  I'     is  estimate.) 

liuffinglon  that  the 
•nt    cost    of   clearing    the  land 
which  the  stones  used  in  the  wall 
removed,  would  be  nt  least  be  %Si 
acre.     The   work   was  done  al»out 
years  ago. 

The  wall  Is  more  than  10  re**, 
and  eight  feet  high  and  extends  tT 
distance  of  one-half   mile.  WhIM 
orchnrdist   would  be  likely  to  btsf 
for  exercise  or  as  an  ornament.  N9 
lions  as  a  fera-e  or  boundary  Ho 
has  at  least  one  real  virtue  In  tT 
helps   pn  vent    washing  or  erosion 


How  to  Kill  Ants 

THKRG    Is    a     special    formula,  of 
which  sodium  arsenlte  is  the  prin- 
cipal Ingredient,  which  is  pre-psred  for 


the  destruction  of  Argvntlr*» 
Where    one   Is   attempting  t4 


cording  to  this  formula 
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J.  W.  LOGAN 

Stfmbiiltll   I'o'inln    \pricultural  A.arnt. 

THKItK  are  farm  advisers — and 
farm  ■  advisers.  Some  magnify 
their  job  and  some  do  not.  J.  W. 
Kean  belongs  to  the  former  class. 
IVht-n  lit-  came  to  Humboldt  County 
Hm  years  ago  his  office  was  un- 
popular, due  to  an  unfortunate  com- 
■nation  of  circumstances.  Now  the  ICx- 
■pjsiori  Service  work  iB  considered!  one 
S  the  most  important  and  highly  es- 
t*ejneil  in  the  county. 
■Three  incidents  serve  to  illustrate 
Hpr  the  change  was  brought  about. 
■"That  man."  related  Logan,  referring 
to  a  farmer  with  whom  he  had  arranged 
K>  do  some  plant  pest  control  work, 
"wouliln't  speak  to  me  when  I  first 
Kmc  to  Eureka.  I  waited  for  a  chance 
■  br  of  service  to  him — now  we  are 
Bbod  friends." 

ft  By  replacing   ineffective   pill  dosing 

blackleg  with  the  modern  ag- 
gressin  serum*  treatment.  Dr.  i^ogan — 
mt  is  a  veterinary  surgeon — was  instru- 
mental in  hiinging  this  serious  cattle 
■•ease  under  complete  control  in'Hum- 
Hdt  County 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Eureka, 
■ogan  was  told  a  coarse  joke  about 
the  farm  adviser's  office  by  a  local 
resident. 

"See  here,  my  friend,"  warned  (he 
rw  official,  "if  any  one  repeats  that 
Remark  in  my  hearing  there  will  be 
Rvo  sounds — one  when  I  hit  him,  and 
the  other  when  he  hits  the  ground." 
the  slur  never  again  was  heard. 

These    incidents    indicate    three  of 
LiOgan's     characteristics:  Knowledge, 
mage  and  a  desire  to  serve.  He  also 
good  "mixer"  and  likes  his  work. 

 Raised  on  n  Kansas  farm.  Logan  was 

Bucated    at   the    Kansas  Agricultural 
College.    He   afterwards    did  extension 
fork  in  contagious  animal  diseases  for 
Bic    Illinois   Agricultural    College,  and 
^ter  for  the  California  College  of  Ag- 
lculture.  Tiring  of  duties  which  kept 
jni  away  from  home  so  much  Of  tin- 
line,  Logan  decided  to  settle  down  in 
e  farm  adviser  work. 
"In    mv    former    employment  I  had 
good  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
11  parts  of  California."  relates  Logan. 

hose  Humboldt  County  because  of 
ts  climatic  advantages  and  other  na- 
pral  attractions — ocean.  mountains, 
onderful  streams  and  redwood  forests 
-being  a  great  lover  of  nature  'as  it.' 
trsides,  I  always  wanted  to  go  as  far 
Pfost  as  possible  and  Cape  Mendocino 
is  th"  farthest  west  land  in  the  I'nitcd 
States." 

Leading  better  bull  campaigns,  which 
etmlted  in  placing  over  1200  purebred 
Ires  in  the  dairy  herds  of  Humboldt 
Comity  and  two  carloads  of  registered 
ford  bulls  on  the  cattie  ranges,  is 
pie  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
f  Logan's  official  career  in  the  coast 


county  Others  are  inducing  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  soil  survey  of  Hum- 
boldt County,  conducting  extensive 
grain  and  fertilizer  tests  and  aiding  the 
boys'  and  girls'  cluh  work. 

More  important,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  all 
the  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
county,  including  the  Farm  Bureau, 
stockmen's,  Wool  Growers',  Vetch 
Grower's,  Dairymen's.  Jersey  an  J 
Guernsey  Breeders'  and  Cow  Testing 
Associations.  These  all  "head  up"  at 
the  farm  adviser's  office,  where  cat. 
tie  and  sheep  men — old-time  enemies 
— meet  and  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

A  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
town  and  county  people  also  has  been 
built  up.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  fair 


■ 


th 


Here's  "J.  W."  Himself,  Taking 
Farm  Movies. 

associations  and  similar  organisations 
labor  in  harmony  for  the  common  good. 

At  stockmen's  rodeos,  dairymen's  pic- 
nics and  similar  gatherings  the  tall, 
commanding  form  of  "Doc"  Logan — 
as  he  is  familiarly  called — is  a  central 
figure.  A  hard,  conscientious  worker,  a 
good  "josher,"  interested  in  the  work 
and  welfare  of  every  farmer  and  farm- 
er's family,  Logan  is  a  fine  type  of 
the  modern  farm  adviser. 

"Get  me  a  price  on  that  piece  of 
land,  will  you?"  Logan  requested  a 
farmer  whose  fields  he  had  visited,  in- 
dicating a  neighboring  ranch.  "When 
I  retire  from  office  I  want  to  settle 
down  on  a  farm  right  here  in  Hum- 
boldt County.  I'd  like  to  buy  a  place 
now  and  begin  to  fix  up  a  real  country 
home."— O.  H.  B. 


Lilith  Is  South's  First  Fifteen-Ton  Cow 


By  W.  R.  HARRIMAN 


Suprrinli'nd^nt  I.os 
r-sr^  1 1  K  first  MO. 000-pound  record  ever 
I      made  in  Southern  California  was 
■■*•     completed   recently   when  Holly- 
wood   Lilith    Palmyra  Abbekerk, 
tar  performer    of    the    Los  Angeles 
pMUty  Farm  herd,  completed  11  months 
t  her  yearly  semi-official  test. 
At  that  time  she  had  produced  30.015 
omuls  of  milk,  containing  1 1 28  pounds 
f   fat.    equivalent    to    1410    pounds  of 
Miter. 

This  is  also  the-  first  time  that  any 
iouthern  California  cow  has  reached 
the  1400-pound  mark  for  butter  This 
jeeord  bids  fair  to  be  not  only  the 
lighest  butter  production  ever  com- 
peted on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  at  least 
Mrd  highest  in  the  entire  United 
itutes.  Of  the  11  California  cows  that 
have  previously  completed  :|0.000- 
nound  milk  records,  only  one  has  made 
•re  than  1325  pounds  of  butter.  In 
let,    no   other    la-Con    cow    ever  has 


Ani/rlfx  Counti)  Farm 

made  such  a  high  butter  record,  it  is 
sa  id. 

The  blood  of  this  wonderful  producer 
is  being  conserved  by  the  use  of  her 
sons  in  service  at  Hollywood  Farms, 
Seattle  and  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Barm.  The  latter  herd  is  using  a  son 
sired  by  the  well-bred  bull.  King  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac  Mead,  whose  daughters 
are  showing  a  ifniform  desirable  type 
and  excellent  production  as  two-year 
olds. 

This  youngster.  King  Palmyra  Mead, 
therefore,  is  possessed  of  one  of  the 
proudest  pedigrees  in  Holsteins.  He 
shows  an  average,  for  his  seven  nearest 
dams  of  practically  1080  pounds  of 
butter.  He  is  of  large  size  for  his  age 
and  will  make  a  bull  of  excellent  dairy 
type,  as  would  be  expected  from  this 
lineage.  Such  a  blending  of  producing 
strains  is  true  constructive  breeding, 
the  results  of  which  should  be  tre- 
mendously valuable  to  the  breed  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 


u 


Pointers  on  Preparing  to  Heat  Orchards 

A 


possible  freeze.  If  oil  heaters  are  used. 
40  to  80  of  7  to  9-gallon  capacity  will 
be  required  per  acre. 

PROVIDE    PLENTY    OF  FUEL 

"To  be  safe,  one  should  always  have 
about  500-  gallons  of  oil  per  acre  in 
pots  in  the  field  for  the  cold  W  cations. 

"If  briquets  are  used,  100U  heaters 
per  acre  will  be  required  and  2  tons  of 
fuel  per  acre  actually  on  the  ground 
ready  for  rapid  filling  will  be  ample  for 
a  bad  freeze  of  one  night's  duration. 

"The  fuel  storage  should  be  about 
three  times  the  pot  capacity.  If  com- 
munity storage  tanks  are  used  the 
grower  will  find  it  best  to  have  addi- 
tional stornge  for  at  least  one  filling 
actually  on  the  ranch. 

REFILL   POTS  PROMPTLY 

"The  pots  must  be  refilled  after  each 
night  of  firing,  without  faiL  Any  de- 
vice, such  as  motor-driven  oil  pumps 
and  large  outlet  valves  on  tank  cars, 
which  will  facilitate  rapid  filling  will 
be  found  to  pay.  In  1922  many  grow- 
ers found  it  impossible  to  set  their 
filling  done  and  not  only  started  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  nights  of  the 
freeze  with  a  reduced  oil  supply,  but 
were  entirely  exhausted  from  working 
hard  both  night  and  day. 

"One  tank  wagon  with  four  helpers 
should  take  care  of  the  pots  on  from 
ten  to  fifteen  acres  and  also  reset  the 
drafts  and  arrange  the  wicks." 


Pedigreed  Citrus 

(Continued  From  Page  Z) 


NYTHIXG  short  of  full  pro- 
tection against  frost  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort  in 
orchard  heating,"  declared  W. 
I  Schoonover,  at  the  recent  orchard 
■ating  demonstration  in  Riverside 
■jjssty, 

["Devices  which  merely  stir  the  air 
|»ve  not  been  shown  to  be  of.  appre- 
riahlr  benefit  and  machines  which  at- 
ompt  to  distribute  heated  air»from  a 
WtraL  point  have  not  yet  been  per- 
'ected 

**Tttc  only  successful  method  of  frost 
etion  thus  far  demonstrated  is  the 
cation  of  heat  from  a  large  nuni- 
f  small  units  distributed  through- 
the  orchard.  These  small  units 
1  itei         i  i ling  oil.  briquets  or 

'i  !•  .    -'.'Hi  !  ■ .    o I  sufficient 

i     i :    night    vitliout  efil 


ing  and  should  also  burn  at  a  steady 
heat  without  requiring  frequent  atten- 
tion or  regulation. 

USE    SMOKELESS  HEATERS 

"If  oil  heaters  are  used  the  residents 
of  citrus  communities  will  be  better 
satisfied  if  the  relatively,  smokeless 
types  are  used.  Oil  is  the  cheapest, 
most  efficient  fuel  and  also  the  quick- 
est to  restore  a  safe  temperature. 

"Briquets  will  be  found  satisfactory 
for  small  groves  of  oranges  and  for  lo- 
cations where  the  frost  risk  is  rela- 
tively slight.  The  overhead  investment 
for  briquet  heaters  will  be  about  one- 
third  that  required  for  oil  and  there 
is  no  storage  problem. 

"It  is  important  to  have  sufficient 
fuel  on,  each  acre  of  ground  to  take 
care  of  the  orchard  during  the  worst 


both  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  bud 
wood  trees  and  for  orchard  improve- 
ment. But  what  is  the  use  of  "trap- 
nesting"  an  orchard  where  all  the  trees 
are  good  and  well  taken  care  of.  unin- 
jured by  pests  or  diseases'.'  NusJ>ickel 
was  asked. 

"Look  at  this  chart,"  he  requested. 
"Observe  the  coloring  of  the  squares, 
each  of  which  represents  a  tree.  The 
bearing  record  is  indicated  by  the  way 
the  square  is  marked. 

WHAT   THE   MAP  SHOWED 

"By  studying  this  map  we  found  that 
in  certain  sections  of  the  orchard  the 
trees  were  not  bearing  their  share  of 
fruit  All  conditions  appeared  to  be 
the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  grove. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  soil  in 
these  spots,  however,^ showed  that  in 
many  ways  it  was  inferior,  lacking  fer- 
tility and  moisture-absorbing  capacity. 

"These  light  producing  areas  were 
treated  with  extra  applications  of 
stable  manure  and  spoiled  alfalfa  hay. 
Heavy  cover  crops  were  grown  and 
in  places  where  something  more 
seemed  to  be  needed.,  several  loads  of 
sand  were  hauled  in  and  mixed  with 
the  soil,  in  order  to  make  it  looser. 

"Extra  lines  of  irrigation  pipes  were 
run  to  spots  which  were  not  getting 
enough  water.  Subsoil  chisels  were 
used  to  break  up  strata  which  were 
naturally  hard  or  had  been  made  so 
by  tramping.  The  result  speaks  for 
itself.  Growth  and  production  are  re- 
markably uniform  over  the  entire 
grove." 

The  moisture-holding  capacity  of  the 
soil,  is  remarkable.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  August,  the  ground  had  been 
watered  but  twice  and  the  trees  were 
in  the  pink  of  condition. 

In  the  nurseries  a  force  of  Mexicans 
were  trimming  and  tying  young  trees, 
under  the  direction  of  C.  M.  Warren, 
who  recently  acquired  a  partnership  in 
the  business.  Although  raised  on  an 
adjoining  citrus  ranch.  Warren  was 
educated  at  Cornell  University.  Nus- 
bickel  got  his  training  at  Syracuse.  (N. 
Y.)  University. 

When  one  sees  the  immense  amount 
of  careful,  painstaking  w.ark.  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  four  years,  re- 
quired to  produce  a  citrus  tree,  the 
price — $1.50  to  $2.00 — does  not  seem  ex- 
cessive. The  seedbed  is  covered  with 
a  lath  shade  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  a  year  old  they  are  transplanted 
to  the  nursery  row.  A  year  later  they 
are  grafted. 

The  tender  shoots  are  tied  with  raf- 
fia every  few  inches  to  waist-high  red- 
wood stakes.  They  are  headed  back 
to  27  inches,  when  the  new  shoot  at 
that  height  is  round  and  firm.  Four 
of  the  top  branches  are  left  to  form 
the  framework  of  the  tree,  all  others 
v^eing  removed. 

"BALLING  TREES"  BAD  BUSINKSS 

When  the  trees  are  dug  up  for  trans- 
planting, the  roots  either  are  "balled" 
or  packed  in  spagnum  moss.  The  for- 
mer method,  while  common,  is  re- 
garded with  disfavor,  because,  as  Nus 
bickel  points  out,  the  roots  must  bt 
cut  off  short  in  order  to  get  them  in- 
side a  mud  ball  of  reasonable  siz". 
Furthermore,  the  buyer  cannot  see 
what  kind  of  roots  a  tree  has.  wuen 
they  are  covered  with  dirt  and  burlap 
bagging.  Sometimes  the  tap  root  has 
a  return  bend  or  is  misshapen  in  some 
other  way.  which  often  is  responsible 
for  gum  disease  and  other  ailments. 

"How  far  can  you  ship  trees  packeu 
in  moss?"  N'usbickeL  was  asked. 

"We  send  them  in  good  condition  to 


South  Africa,  China  and  Japan,"  he 
replied.  "We  have  shipped  a  gre  it 
many  to  Texas.  Only  today  I  book  •  1 
an  order  for  20,000  trees  to  go  to  I.  a 
Lone  Star  State.  One  of  our  custome.  s 
has  a  five-year-old  orange  gro.a 
raised  from  our  trees,  for  which  she 
has  been  offered  $3000  an  acre." 

Mr.  N'usbickel  credits  much  of  his 
success  to  his  wife,  who  has  passed 
away,  leaving  two  wide-awake  boys  in 
her  husband's  care,  "She  had  vision," 
said  he.  "My  plans  and  the  way  they 
been  worked  out  were  due  largely  to 
her  foresight.  good  judgment  and 
constant  co-operation." 
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Farm  Shop  IV elding 

(Continued  From  Page  7) 


work  a  helper  should  handle  one  of  the 
pieces  and  also  help  with  the  hammer- 
ing. On  small  sizes  one  man  can  handle 
both  pieces.  He  should  have  his  ham- 
mer laid  across  the  anvil  about  over  the 
handle  hole.  The  tongs,  carried  in  the 
right  hand,  should  open  freely. 

When  the  iron  reaches  the  welding 
point,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire.  The 
tongs  should  be  rapped  over  each  other 
to   remove   the  slag   from    the  scarfs. 

Place  the  bar  being  held  by  the  right 
hand  on  the  far  side  of  the  anvil,  with 
the  scarf  turned  up.  With  the  left 
hand  lay  the  other  piece,  scarf  down, 
against  the  first  one.  Bear  down 
slightly  with  the  left  hand  and  drop 
the  tongs  from  the  right. 

Pick  up  the  hammer  and  weld  to- 
gether with  light,  quick  blows.  Weld 
first  from  one  side,  then  the  other. 
Don't  hammer'  too  long  from  one  side 
as  the  anvil  may  chill  the  thin  edge 
of  the  scarf  which  is  on  the  under  side 
bo  that  it  will  not  weld  in  good  shape. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
second  heat  to  complete  a  weld.  Don't 
continue  trying  to  weld  the  iron  to- 
gether after  the  welding  heat  is  lost, 
as  this  is  a  waste  of  time  and  often 
makes  the  cross  section  too  small  for 
the  remainder  of  the  bar. 

After  the  welding  is  completed,  fin- 
ish the  welded  section  as  smoothly  as 
possible.  Use  a  cherry  red  for  this 
■work.  On  most  jobs  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  metal  slightly  thick  through  the 
v<»ld.  It  always  improves  the  appear- 
ance on  flat  stock,  however,  if  this 
extra  material  is  left  in  thickness 
rather  than  width. 

The  most  common  failures  in  weld- 
ing are  due  to  a  shallow  fire,  the  use 
Of  too  high  an  air  blast,-  too  long 
scarfs,  having  one  or  perhaps  both  of 
the  bars  not  up  to  a  welding  tempera- 
ture and  loss  of  time  in  placing  the 
Scarfs   together  and  sticking. 


A  nrw  shipment  of  bulbs  di- 


rect from  Holland  ha«  JiM 
•  rriTtd.  Thtoe  bulbi  tre  of 
thf  highest  quality  and  should 
be  nlaoted  now.  For  10  days 
\te  are  making  this  big  spe- 
rial  offer:  6  Anemenei.  12 
Freetias,  6  Jongulli.  6  Tu- 
llpr.  all  tor  SI. 00  IpoiUge 
paid).  With  earh  order  ire 
Hill  Include  a  copy  of  our  In- 
tereatlng  mri  InstrucUve  book- 
let. "Bulbil  and  How  lo  Grow 
Them."  tint  off  the  preaa. 
New   Bulb   Catalog  FREE. 


Morris  »Snow  Seed  Co. 

Seeds  Bulbs  and  Plants 

ft  DJRclcharl  P.- 
*        1        in  U  H«17.  Sir. 

Ln  AnedM  C«l 
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Army  Wool  underwear  new, 

Kbaai  tjblrta.  M  

irr»T  Blanket*,  ntc  Wool  

Arm j  troncfc  ahoea.  new  — 
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for  Froe  Fall  Catalog,    "lit!  oat  ttnra 
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Sawa  Ion   •   Fall!  Tret* 
Buzzes  tranche! 
Does  Belt 
Work 


SA  WS  IS  CORDS  A  DA  Y 

-  Easy  orith  the  OTTAWA  LoeSaw!  Wood 
wiling  for  13  a  cord  brines  owner  $45  a  day. 
Write  for  FREE  Book  and  SpecialOffcr  today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
2351  -S    Wood    Stroot,    Ottawa,    Kanaaa.  _ 
I  Boom  2351-S    Macao  Bide,  Pittsburgh,  Fa-  afl 


Big  Money  Borine  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Id  spare  time  make  wells  fur  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Ovtfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtte  for 
easy  trrms  and  free  catalog. 

USI  K  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727       Clarinda,  Iowa 


PATENTS 


Aa«n««f  the  oldest  pat- 
ent firms  in  America  w« 
•rive  Inventori  »t  lowest 
consistent  choree,  o 
sjerviee  noted  for  remit*,  rvjdenrM  by  many  well  known 
^stents  r.f  •  >  ti  :  01  <i'i'«r'  valor.  I  ■  •  ■■  I  It  >  i  .  '  t'  *». 
fyAL«(«y.    ,lM  .   F  St,  With.,  D.C,  Cttt«,ms. 


Combination  Building  for  Power  Farmer 


IN  this  age  of  power  farming  (many 
farms  operating  more  than  one  trac- 
tor), concentration  and  general  efficiency 
are  the  rule.  Therefore  the  building 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams should  appeal  to  many  producers. 

The  garage  and  engine  shed  should 
be  also  a  shop,  completely  equipped  with 
lorge,  anvil,  vise,  bench  and  tools  to  do 
all  sorts  of  repair  work  on  tractors, 
motors,  automobiles  and  farm  machinery. 
We  have  here  a  combination  garage, 
shop,  power  house  and  water  tower. 

The  building  is  lightly  constructed  of 
lumber,  but  the  foundation  wall  is  solid 
concrete  and  the  concrete  floor  is  made 
thick,  with  a  smooth  surface  for  easy 
cleaning. 

A  good  feature  is  the  mansard  roof 

with  windows  especially  constructed  to 
light  the  shop  on  dark,  rainy  days 
when  most  of  the  overhauling  of  farm 
machinery  is  done. 

These  windows  should  face  to  the 
north,  for  we  never  want  the  sun  to 
shine  directly  down  into  the  shop. 

There  are  ten  other  windows  in  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  building.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  plenty  of  openings. 
Farmers  have  always  shied  at  windows, 
but  the  cost  is  little  more  than  the 
same  surface  of  lumber. 

When  tempted  to  reduce  the  number 
of  windows  in  a  farm  shop  go  to  the 


factory  section  of  any  city  and  see  the 
amount  of  glass  in  the  walls  of  the  new 
buildings. 

Use  3  by  4  feet  double  hung  windows 
in  the  sides  of  the  building  and  put 
greenhouse  sash  in  the  roof.  The  roof 
windows  must  have  special  water  gut- 
ters to  carry  off  the  rains.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  have  water  dripping  down 
where  machinery  Es  being  stored  or  re- 


paired,  and  there  Is  no  need  of  it,  for  It 
costs  no  more  to  build  the  roof  and  the 
windows  properly  than  to  "job"  the  work 
off  in  a  slipshod  manner. 

The  water  tank  likewise  should  be 
made  tight.  It  stands  over  one  corner 
of  the  building  where  a  little  drip  would 
fall  on  the  roof  and  drain  away  without 
committing  much  nuisance,  but  It  costs 
fline  and  money  to  pump  water  and  a 
constant  drip  falling  steadily  day  and 
night  amounts  to  a  quantity  In  the 
course  of  a  week. 

It  is  customary  In  some  communities 
to  connect  the  stand  pipe  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  big  tank,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  water  tight  joint.  Most  stand 
pipes  erected  in  this  way  spring  a  leak 
the  first  year.  A  little  power  is  saved 
when  pumping  into  an  empty  tank,  but 
it  is  better  to  run  the  stand  pipe  up 
the  side  of  the  tank  with  a  round  bend 
to  empty  In  over  the  top. 

The  tank  should  have  a  tight  cover 
to  keep  insects  from  contaminating  the 
water.  I.ut  there  must  be  a  ventilator 
screened  with  strainer  cloth. 


Principles  of  Vineyard  Tillage 


(Continued  /ruin  Page  3 J 


ous,  as  It  may  cut  off  feeding  roots  just 
when  they  are  most  needed.  In  some 
cases  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  op- 
poses the  penetration  of  irrigating 
water,  however,  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
run  a  single  subsoil  cut  down  the  middle 
of  the  row  Just  before  applying  the 
water,  even  during  the  growing  season. 
No  deep  cut  should  be  made  nearer  the 
vine,  however,  at  this  season. 

(3)  Cultivation. — Plowing  and  sub- 
soiling,  as  indicated,  should  be  done 
for  the  most  part  during  the  part  of 
the  year  when  the  vines  are  dormant. 
Cultivation  on  the  other  hand  may  b 
useful  at  almost  any  season.  The  ob- 
jects of  cultivation  during  the  dor- 
mant season  (winter)  and  during  the 
mowing  season  (summer)  are  some- 
what different. 

In  soils  and  years  when  plowing  is 
omitted,  a  deep  winter  cultivation  is 
advisable.  This  accomplishes  some  of 
the  objects  of.  plowing:  it  breaks  up 
hard  layers  near  the  surface  and  thus 
allows  the  penetration  of  water,  and 
aids  in  the  aeration  of  the.  soil.  For 
this  purpose  heavy  cultivators  with 
harrow  teeth  should  be  used  and  they 
should  penetrate  nine  or  ten  inches. 

In  all  cases  sufficient  winter  or 
spring  cultivation  should  be  given  to 
leave  tbe  soil  level,  well  pulveri/.ed  and 
free  from  weeds  before  the  starling  of 
Ilie  vines  11'  spring.  If  weeds  are  grow- 


ing thickly  in  the  vineyard  when  the 
shoots  start,  the  danger  of  injury  trj 
spring  frosts  is  much  increased.  In 
regions  of  limited  rainfall  and  no  irri- 
gation a  heavy  growth  of  weeds  evert 
during  the  winter  is  harmful,  as  it 
takes  a  large  amount  of  water  and 
may  waste  a  large  part  of  the  winter's 
rain  which  the  vines  need. 

H'fiere  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  large 
crop  of  weeds  (or  corer  crop)  in  the 
winter,  to  plow  it  under  before  the 
Hies  .<i(oi7  and  then  by  irrigation  to 
"replace  the  water  'the  weeds  hare 
taken,  the  growth  of  weeds  is  a  benefit. 

IMPLEMENTS   TO  USB 

The  Implements  to  use  In  winter  cul- 
tivation will  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  should  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained. These  are  deep  stirring  of  the 
soil  when  plowing  is  omitted  and  fin- 
ing and  leveling  of  the  soil  in  prep- 
aration for  summer  cultivation. 

Summer  cultivation  commences  as 
soon  as  the  vines  start.  Its  principal 
object  is  to  destroy  weeds  or,  better,  to 
prevent  their  development.  A  secon- 
dary object  is  to  break  up  crusts 
which  would  oppose  the  penetration  of 
rain  or  irrigation  w;ater. 

Summer  cultivation.  therefore, 
should   he  as  shallow  as  possible  mill 


as  infrequent  as  possible  while  f 
preventing  the  growth  of  weeds 
the  formation  of  an  impenetrable  cruatl 
Its  -object  is  the  conservation  of  thai 
water  supply  of  the  soil.  This  it  ac-1 
complishes,  not. by  any  mystical  diaw-1 
ing  up  of  water  from  lower  leveja  orl 
even  by  the  supposed  protective  in«l 
liuence  of  a  dust  mulch,  which  has 
lately  been  shown  to  be  a  fallacy,  but) 
simply  by  repressing  weeds  and  facili-l 
tating  the  penetration  of  water  froml 
above. 

The  loss  of  water  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  recently 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  loss  in  soils  where 
crops  are  growing  and  to  be  almost  un-J 
influenced  by  the  conditions  of  the 
surface — whether  loose  or  hard. 

The  main  loss  is  due  to  the  action  of  j 
plants    which    absorb    water    by  their 
root    hairs    and    evaporate    it  through* 
their  leaves.    This  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  plant  by  which 
it  grows  and  bears  its  crop.     The  wa-  1 
ler    absorbed    anil    evaporated    by  the 
vine    therefore    is    utilized:     that    ah- I 
sorbed    and    evaporate'!    by    weeds    la  j 
lost   and    abstracted    from    the  supply 
which    could    have    been    used    by  the 
vine. 

The  implements  to  use  *in  summer 
cultivation,  as  in  winter  cultivation,  < 
are  determined  by  the  character  of  1 
the  soil  and  by  the  object  to  be  at-1 
tained.  When  the  ground  is  smooth  j 
and  free  from  clods  and  large  stones,  j 
a  form  of  cultivator  w  ith  large'  hori-  ] 
zontal  blades  cutting  just  below  the  1 
surface  is  often  the  best  and  most  ecu-  j 
nomical.  Any  cultivator  which  dis-  j 
turbs  a  large  volume  of  soil  is  un- 1 
suited  to  summer  use  except  perhaps  j 
where  necessary  for  the  extinction  »tf 
certain  weeds  which  cannot  be  con-  j 
trolled  otherwise.  All  soil  moved  hyl 
the  cultivator/  becomes  dry  very  rap- 
idly and  to  cultivate  deep  in  the  sum-  ! 
mer  simply  diminishes  the  volume*-  fl 
the  best  soil  (the  top  soil?  available 
for  the  use  of  the  growing  vine. 


Turkey  Diseases 

THKRK  is  no  disease  of  poultry  thif 
can  be  spread  to  human  beings: 
therefore  diphtheria  In  turkeys  ne'-d 
cause   no  alarm. 

Turkeys  should  be  red  on  a  grain 
ration  and  not  on  a  mash.  Feeding 
wheat  and  hulled  oats,  with  perhaps 
a  little  corn,  is  advisable.  Of  course 
in  addition  turkeys  should  have  plenty 
of  green  feed,  grit,  shell  and  charcoil. 
It  would  be  well  to  give  them  sour 
skimmed  milk,  butterfhilk  or  clab- 
bered milk  in  the  morning  and  water 
in  the  afternoon.  This  sour  milk, 
while  not  a  remedy  for  disease,  often 
is  a  preventive  and  in  many  cases  will 
build  up  the  turkey  so  that  it  can 
throw    off  disease. 

Sanitation  and  light  feeding  are  im- 
portant in  the  prevention  and  check 
of  roup.  As  roup  is  very  contagious, 
all  infected  birds  should  be  isol.i  <  <-<l 
or  the  entire  flock  soon  will  have  it. 

Drafts  and  dampness  usually  cause 
roup.  Any  good  antiseptic  Will  lie 
found  satisfactory.  It  might  be  well 
to  give  undiluted  hydrogen  of  peroxide 
for  a  change.  Most  birds  will  have  >» 
have  mouth  and  nostrils  washed  out 
and  any  swelling  under  the  eyes 
opened  and  the  material  formed 
squeezed  out.  The  cavity  then  should 
be  washed  out— W.  J.  DRY  DEN. 


Treating  Chicken  Roup 

WHEN  chickens  have  the  roup   the  ■ 
breathing    is    difficult,    rapid,  I 
through  the  open  mouth,  wheezing  and B 

bubbling. 

Remove  all  sick  chickens  at  mica  ■ 
and  give  the  place  a  good  cleaning.! 
Always  keep  the  sick  t  hickens  from  the)  I 
rest  of  lite  flock.  Roup  is  caused  lir  I 
poor  housing  conditions  or  !>nd« 
weather.  •*  I 

In  taking  care  of  sick  chickens  '  I  in  B 
out  the  nostrils  and  cleft.  Then  applyB 
a  drttoi  of  iodine  in  each  nostril  audi 
in  the  cleft.  Repeat  in  a  few  days.  Infl 
case  of  swelling  "i  ■  n  it  with  a  sh  up  ■ 
knife,  remove  the  cheesy  material  audi 
pla<  e  cotton  saturated  with  iodine  iml 
■  swellin-'  Remove  and  put  in  clean  "i-  t 
ton   in  a   few  days.  ■ 

l'iai  -  epsom  sal's  in  the  drinkingfl 
Water.  Remove  the  epsom  salts  aftaMja 
the  second  day  and  put  potassium  per^H 
manganate  in  the  drinking  water.  AddJ 
enough  to  give  a  deep  purple  color^- 
W.  J.  D. 


Non-Bearing  Avocado 

THIS     Harman     avocado     has  la 
abandoned    entirely    by  avoCM 
growers  as   inferior  and   is  no  Ioiir 
propagated.    It  does  not  bear  vary  vi- 
and  we  Row   have  much  better 
The  i'uerte  variety,  which  Is  hat 
cold   and    which   cross  pollinates 
the   Harman  quit*  well,  may  be  t < >p-i 
worked  out  of  the  latter  sort,  graftiraflj 
one  or  two  limbs. 

The  avocado  requireo  about  the 
irrigation  as  citrus  trees:  that 
say,   they    should   be   irrigated   five)  cajj 
six   times  during  the  summer.— 
COIT. 
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Eachus  of  Lake  County  Succeeds  by  Hard  Work 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 

AN  immense  amount  of  hard  work 
is  part  of  the  price  R.  L.  Eachus 
paid  for  his  fine  farm  in  Lake 
County.  His  experience — which 
agrees  with  that  of  most  tillers  of  the 
soil — Indicates  that  while  toil  alone 
will  not  win  farming  success,  it  can- 
not be  avoided  by  those  who  would 
make  substantial  progress  in  agricul- 
ture. 'It  takes  planning  to  make  every 
lick  count,  but  the  licks  must  be  struck 
hard  and  fast — don't  forget  that," 
warns  Eachus. 

For  a  hard  hitter  and  one  that  can 
keep  all  six  cylinders  shooting  in  high 
gear,  few  farmers  can  equal  this  one. 
A  big  burly  Westerner,  with  brawny 
arms,  he  gives  the  impression  of  a  hu- 
man dynamo  possessing  unlimited 
energy  and  power.  He  has  worked 
and  played  so  hard  for  a  third  of  a 
century  that  inactivity  is  the  one  thing 
he  cannot  endure.  If  a  fork  is  not 
handy  when  he  wishes  to  dig  a  bucket 


walks  of  life.  We  find  him  located  in 
best  part  of  Scott's  Valley,  one  of  the 
garden  spots  of  Lake  County.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  worked  are  most  re- 
markable. 

How  about  water?  That  important 
element,  in  addition  to  natural  rain- 
fall, is  supplied  by  an  88- foot  artesian 
well,  which  flows  at  the  rate  of  2.000,- 
000  gallons  a  week.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted through  three-inch  underground 
pipes  to  various  parts  of  an  alfalfa 
field,  thoroughly  soaking  the  ground. 
Surface  springs  add  their  quota  of  the 
life-giving  liquid,  which  is  so  abund- 
ant that  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dry  sum- 
mer water  was  observed  standing  in  a 
shallow  ditch  by  the  roadside. 

Eachus  gets  five  big  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa a  year.  Red  clover  is  mixed  with 
the  alfalfa,  the  former  sometimes  out-' 
yielding  the  latter.  - 

Potatoes  is  another  staple  crop. 
In  fact,  Eachus  has  made  more  money 
out  of  this  toothsome  tuber  than  from 


of  a  market — Eachus  obtained  $3  for 
his  crop.  In  September  $2.56  was  be- 
ing paid  at  Ukiah,  27  miles  northwest. 
The  charge  for  auto  trucking  to  this 
market  is  45  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Burbank  and  White  Rose  are  the 
main  varieties  grown.  Certified  seed, 
for  which  a  high  price  is  paid,  is 
planted  exclusively.  The  potato  crop 
is  rotated  with  hay  and  grain. 

Three  acres  of  pears  are  bearing 
such  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  that  an- 
other orchard  of  seven  acres  was 
planted  a  year  ago  and  more  will  be 
set  out  next  spring. 

A  3 5 -cow  dairy  was  maintained  for 
several  years,  but  was  discontinued, 
because  it  was  believed  that  at  pres- 
ent more  and  easier  money  could  be 
made  in  other  kinds  of  farming. 
While  it  is  true  that  Eachus  is  a  glut- 
ton for  work,  there  is  a  limit  to  his 
endurance  and  the  hard,  confining  la- 
bor of  dairying,  in  addition  to  the  nu- 


driving  a  mowing  machine  for  three 
years.  He  can  put  on  as  good  a  load 
of  alfalfa — 3000  pounds — as  any  man. 
Yes,  pitching  hay  is  heavy  work,  but 
he  doesn't  do  much  of  that.  The  men 
on  the  ground  throw  the  hay  in  the 
right  place,  which  leaves  the  boy  little 
to  do  besides  keeping  on  top  of  the 
load. 

"Yes,  I  pay  my  children  real  money 
for  the  work  they  do  on  the  farm. 
My  little  boy  gets  $2.50  a  day  and  is 
able  to  own  a  fine  radio  outfit  and 
many  other  things  the  average  farm 
boy  does  not  enjoy  He  is  learning  the 
value  and  use  of  money,  also  many 
other  things  not  taught  in  schools. 

"This  was  a  different  looking  place 
when  I  bought  it,"  explained  Eachus. 
"The  house  and  barn  never  had  been 
painted  and  everything  had  gone  to 
rack  and  ruin.  It  took  lots  of  hard 
work  and  a  pile  of  money  to  put  it  in 
Its  present  productive  condition. 


R.  L.  Eachus  in  his  fifth  alfalfa  crop  early 
in  October.  An  abundance  of  moisture  re- 
sults in  very  large  yields  of  clover  and 
alfalfa. 


of  potatoes — "What's  the  matter  with 
hands?"  he  asks,  quickly  scooping  out 
the  tubers.  "Hands  were  made  before 
forks." 

But  what  has  he  to  show  for  all  his 
hard  work?  That  is  what  interests 
farmers,  as  well  as  onlookers  at  the 
agricultural  game.  Well,  let's  take  a 
look  at  Eachus'  layout,  where  he  pro- 
duces food  to  feed  the  hungry  in  other 


anything  else.  Yields  as  high  as  200 
sacks  per  acre  have  been  secured. 
Prices  have  sometimes  been  so  low 
that  the  crop  was  hardly  worth  dig- 
ging, but  average  returns  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

For  several  years  the  local  market 
has  not  dropped  below  $2.50  per  hun- 
dredweight, while  last  year — when  so 
many  potatoes  went  to  waste  for  want 


This  artesian  well  flows  each 
week  2,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
which  runs  through  pipes  to  a 
nearby  field. 


Goat  Milk  Cheese  Made  in  Oregon 


merous  other  activities  of  the  farm, 
finally  "got  his  goat." 

Eachus  admits  that  hiring  help 
would  be  satisfactory,  providing  the 
right  kind  of  men  could  be  obtained 
This  he  has  found  impossible,  at  pres- 
ent. Indians  are  paid  $4  a  day  and 
move  so  slowly  that  the  energetic  em- 
ployer's patience  is  severly  tried. 

"I  began  work  when  I  was  five  years 
old,"  relates  Eachus.  "Young?  "Why, 
my  nine-year-old  boy  here  has  been 


"Thirteen  years  ago  I  paid  $7200 
for  this  27  acres,  which  I  now  con- 
sider worth  $20,000.  I  also  own  21 
acres,  worth  $12,000.  Where  did  I  get 
the  money  to  stock  the  place  and  make 
improvements?  Well,  my  gross-  income 
one  year  was  $9000.  Of  this  amount, 
the  dairy  earned  $4000.  No.  all  the 
spud  money  didn't  come  out  of  the  soil. 
I  have  cleaned  up  a  good  deal  of  cash 
buying  and  selling  neighbor's  potato 
crops." 


THIS  is  Mrs.  Jay  Bronson  and  a  tray 
of  her  newly-molded  Roquefort 
cheese,  which  is  made  of  goat  milk. 
The  cheese  factory  Is  located  near 
Falls  City,  Oregon,  and  is  operated  by 
Albert  Teal  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronson. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
perts pronounce  the  cheese  equal  to 
the  imported  article.  It  has  a  green 
mold  rich  in  pepsin  and  is  used  in  a 
number  of  ways  by  chefs  who  cater  to 


epicurean  appetites. 

In  the  heavy  milking  season  the 
plant  produces  daily  60  pounds  of 
cheese,  which  sells  for  70  cents  a 
pound.  Teal  worked  for  15  years  to 
perfect  a  method  of  making  Roquefort 
cheese,  which  formerly  was  a  French 
secret.  It  was  Mrs.  Bronson's  ingenu- 
ity, however,  that  made  the  enterprise 
a  success.  Teal  admits. 

The  cheese  is  ripened  in  a  concrete 

...  s. 


storehouse,  built  around  a  natural 
spring  on  the  farm  of  Teal's  father, 
who  is  mayor  of  Falls  City.  The  elder 
Teal  formerly  was  a  sufferer  from 
asthma  and  improved  his  farm,  which 
is  located  1000  feet  above  the  city,  to 
provide  a  home  where  he  could  breathe 
easily.  His  place  is  a  mecca  for  fish- 
ermen, who  are  attracted  by  the  rain- 
bow trout  in  his  spring-fed  reservoirs. 
—A.  C.  GAGE. 


Hand  Lettered  Pumpkin 

WITH  a  ten-penny  nail,  Joseph  Bit- 
ter of  Buena  Park  inscrbed  an 
approprate  sentiment  on  a  large  pump- 
kin still  on  the  vine.  Nature,  in  heal- 
ing the  wound,  "raised"  the  lettering 
so  that  even  a  blind  man  could  read 
it.  The  pumpkin  was  an  interesting 
exhibit  at  the  Orange  County  Fair. 


b  -fast  Around  the 
Corner.  So  *tert  today  choosing 
>  Gifts 


20  Complete  Christmas  Stores 

in  Your  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue 


Twenty  complete  Christmas 
stores,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
gifts,  everything  suitable  for 
Christmas  is  pictured  in  your 
Montgomery  Ward  Catalogue. 

Toys,  games,  books,  jewelry, 
all  the  season's  novelties,  all  kinds 
of  practical  presents — everything 
to  please  Man,  Woman,  Child  or 
Infant  is  offered  in  this  complete 
catalogue. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  to 
give,  your  catalogue  will  make 
you  a  hundred  suggestions.  It  will 
be  your  best  aid  to  choosing  the 
right  gift  for  every  friend  and 
relative. 

And  in  this  great  Christmas 
Catalogue  everything  is  ready 
now.  You  do  not  need  to  wait 
until  Christmas  is  at  hand  to 
make  your  selections.  You  have 
before  you  now  in  your  Ward 
Catalogue  everything  you  will 
want  to  buy  for  Christmas. 


Start  Today  Selecting  Your 
Gifts  for  Christmas 

The  weeks  before  Christmas 
pass  by  quickly.  So  start  today 
looking  through  your  Catalogue 
and  select  your  gifts  carefully. 
There  is  an  increased  pleasure 
both  in  giving  and  receiving  a 
carefully  selected  and  appropriate 
gift. 

There  are  no* 'Christmas  Profits" 
in  Montgomery  Ward  prices 

There  are  no  Holiday  prices, 
no  "Christmas  profits."  You  pay 
the  lowest  price  of  the  year  for 
every  Christmas  gift.  You  buy 
from  Ward's  Catalogue  at  the 
normal,  everyday  price. 

Your  saving  in  buying  from 
Ward's  is,  therefore,  greatly  in- 
creased at  Christmas  time.  So 
study  your  Catalogue.  See  for 
yourself  the  saving.  See  for  yourself 


how  much  farther  your  money 
goes,  how  many  more  presents 
you  can  buy.  No  one  need  to  be 
omitted  from  your  Christmas  list 
if  you  let  Ward's  Catalogue  be 
your  Christmas  guide,  your 
Christmas  store. 


Order  Your  Christmas  Gifts 
Early.  Christmas  is  just 
around  the  corner 

We  are  ready  now  to  handle 
all  Christmas  orders.  Our  stocks 
of  Christmas  goods  are  now  com- 
plete. Everything  is  ready.  So 
order  now. 

Get  out  your  Ward  Catalogue 
today.  Don't  put  it  off  till 
Christmas  time.  Dont  wait  till 
some  things  are  gone. 

Start  today  making  up  your 
Christmas  list.  Order  early. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Chicago    Hums  City   St.  Paul   Ft- Worth 


*        *  Established  1872  T  ^  <^ 

Montgomery Ward  u  (9. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  theMost  Progressive* 
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FARM 


Citrus  Fruit  Growers  Are  Turning  to  Livestock 


HEN  I  have  to  milk  cows,  tend 
sheep,  slop  hogs  or  feed 
chickens  in  order  to  stay  In 
the  citrus  game,  I'll  get  out," 
a  prominent  orange  belt  or- 
chardist  Is  reported  to  have 
stated. 

He  might  have  added:  "I 
will  not  allow  my  business  to 
interference  with  fishing,  motoring  or 
golf."  Many  citrus  growers  have  held 
this  attitude — which  is  perfectly  all 
right  if  they  are  "agriculturists"  and 
can  afford  to  conduct  their  business  In 
such  a,  manner. 

But  the  "dirt  farmer,"  who  Is  produc- 
ing' fruit  for  a  living,  and  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work  or  odors,  has  seen  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall.  He  realizes 
the  citrus  game  is  settling  into  a  race 
lor  the  survival  of  the  fittest— and  by 
the  fittest. is  meant  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  most  good  fruit  at  the  least 
expense. 

With  Florida's  production  constantly 
increasing;  with  expense  mounting; 
with  the  cost  of  fertilizers  becoming  al- 
most prohibitive,  and  with  the  necessity 
for  fertilization  growing  ever  more  evi- 
dent. California  growers  are  facing  a 
new  condition. 

Perhaps  the  day  of  the  "easy -going" 
citrus  grower  will  be  gone  before  he 
realizes  it.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
long  the  consuming  public  can  be  made 
to  pay  for  extravagant  production  costs, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  authorities. 

The  fertility  problem  Is  extremely 
important.  As  L.  E.  Sheets,  owner  of  a 
10-acre  grove  near  Pomona,  has  pointed 
out:  "Fifteen  years  ago  we  bought 
barnyard  manure  at  3  cents  a  cifblc  foot. 
A  few  years  later,  when  it  had  advanced 
to  4  cents  a  foot,  we  began  to  worry. 
Hut  now  a  price  of  12  cents  is  not  unu- 
sual. I  know  of  one  grower  who  paid 
this  price  for  fertilizer  from  Bishop, 
Inyo  County — and  this  shipment  meant 
handling  the  material  three  or  four 
times  before  It  reached  his  orchard." 

Sheets  decided  about  five  years  ago 
that  cover  crops  alone  were  not  suf- 
ficient and  that  the  only  solution  was 
to  keep  livestock  himself.  He  chose 
sheep  because  he  felt  they  would  pro- 
duce a  double  crop  each  year  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fertilizer,  and  also  because 
in  his  estlnvition  they  might  prove  less 
objectionable  than  hogs  or  cattle  in  a 
citrus  district. 

FLOCK  INCREASES  RAPIDLY 

Starting  with  a  few  common  animals, 
he  has  Increased  his  flock  until  it  num- 
bers 50  head  of  breeding  ewes,  more 
lhan  half  of  which  are  registered  Hamp- 
shire!). The  sheep  enterprise,  in  fact, 
has  developed  to  the  point  where  it  en- 
gages as  much  of  his  Interest  as  the 
fruit. 

Mr.  Sheets,  we  predict,  will  be  taking 
blue,  ribbons  at  the  fairs,  and  selling 
high  priced  breeding  stock  all  over  the 
country  before  sheep  circles  are  aware 
of  what  he  Is  doing. 

Sheets  has  become  a  keen  Judge'  of 
his  favorite  breed  and  is  In  the  $50  to 
$75  class  already  when  it  comes  to  dis- 
posing of  voung  rams.  He  has  ewes  for 
which  he  would  not  take  $200,  he  as- 
serts. It  would  be  conservative  to  say 
this  fruit  and  livestock  producer  has 
$2000  worth  of  stock  on  hand — all  ac- 
quired at  no  expense  for  feed,  as  he 
can  prove  quite  readily,  and  built  up 
from  a  start  with  five  common  ewes. 

"You  see,"  Sheets  points  out,  "I  buy 
nothing  for  my  sheep  that  other  citrus 


Sheep,  Geese,  Hogs,  Hens  and  Cattle  Invade 
Sacred  Precincts  of  Citrus  Belt 

MANY  said  it  would  never  be  done.    But  the  fer- 
tilizer problem  finally  has  become  so  acute  that 
more  and  more  producers  of  oranges  and  other 
tree  fruits  are  turning  to  poultry  and  livestock.  .Here 
we  describe  the  actual  experiences  of  a  Southern  Cali- 
fornia orchardist  who  has  been  experimenting  in  this 
form  of  diversification. 


By  JAMES  C.  KNOLLIN 

Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


A  lane  leads  from  the  pens  to  this 
shed,  %vhich  is  right  on  the  highway, 
where  feed  can  be  delivered  easily. 
The  sheep  get  needed  exercise  in  "nav- 
igating" the  long  lane. 


Although  he  conducts 
a  business  in  town, 
this  Los  Angeles 
County  orange  and 
wool  producer  main- 
tains his  home  among 
the  orange  trees  where 
he  can  give  personal 
attention  to  his  stock. 


growers  do  not  use  for  fertiliser.  They 
live  principally  on  mill  sweepings  and 
screenings,  costing  $5  a  ton;  first  cut- 
ting alfalfa  at  $13  a  ton  laid  down  at 
the  ranch;  bean  straw  and  cull  oranges. 

"The,  oranges,  In  season,  cut  my  feed 
bills  30  to  50  per  cent.  A  mature  animal 
will  consume  three  or  four  dozen  oranges 
daily — rinds,  seeds  and  all.  I  get  the 
discarded  fruit  from  the  paeJtlng  house 
and  let  the  sheep  help  themselves  to  It, 
eating  all  they  want." 

ORANGES  AS  SHEEP  FEED 

The  oranges,  according  to  this  enter- 
prising producer,  seem  to  act  as  * 
tonic,  not  only  keeping  the  animals  in 
condition,  but  apparently  Improving  the 
quality  of  wool  as  well.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Sheets  "Hamps"  possess  unu- 
sually fine  and  heavy  fleeces.  The  ewes 
shearing  12  pounds  or  more. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  the 
wool  factor  in  selecting  breeding  stock. 
Sheets  attaches  considerable  importance 
also  to  early  maturity,  large  body  ca- 
pacity and  prolificacy,  in  addition  to 
Hampshire  type. 

No  sickness  due  to  confinement  has 
developed,  and  losses  have  been  neg- 
ligible, despite  the  fact  that  the  sheep 
are  kept  in  pens  most  of  the  time.  A  ' 
few  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  or- 
chard, yet  they  seldom  go  away  from 
the  corrals  and  feed  racks. 

But  what  of  damage  to  trees?  Some 
of  Mr.  Sheets'  neighbors  think  he  has 
suffered  serious  loss  because  the  sheep 
have  nibbled  the  leaves  from  the  lower 
limbs  of  perhaps  a  hundred  trees  near 
their  pens. 

But  Sheets  has  an  answer  to  these 
(  i  itics  "I  get  as  much  or  more  fruit 
from  these  trees,"  he  nsserts.  "Is  It 
reasonable,  then,  to  say  they  have  been 
damaged?  True,  they  look  a  bit  ragged 
and  if  I  were  going  to  sfll  my  grove  I 
would  not  permit  such  a  condition  to 
continue,  but  since,  the  orchard  is  not 
on  the  market  and  the  trees  are  bearing 
extra  heavy  crops,  I  cannot  see  that  I 
am  making  any  mistake." 

Mr.  Sheets  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  orange  trees  may  even  thrive 
better  when  the  ground  is  not  shaded 
by  the  lower  branches,  more  fruit  being 
produced  high  up  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  tree.  Therefore,  he  worries  not  a 
whit  if  the  woolles  partake  of  an  occa- 
sional tidbit  In  the  form  of  succulent 
green  leaves.  They  do  not  damage  the 
limbs  or  trunks,  he  asserts. 

Hul  if  there  is  any  loss  of  crop  it  Is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  advantages 
of  his  plan,  in  Sheets'  estimation.  The 
sheds  and  corrals,  which  occupy  very 
little  space,  are  cleaned  out  every  25 
days  and  the  manure  applied  to  the  or- 
chard. The  owner  believes  the  ma- 
terials used  for  feed  lose  none  of  their 
fertilizing  value  In  passing  through  the 
animals,  even  though  they  aid  in  pro- 
ducing a  double  crop  of  wool  and  lambs. 
The  theory  Is  that  any  constituents  lost 
through  the  process  of  digestion  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  the  animal  fertiliser. 

WOOL  IS  "VELVET" 

But  granting  that  there  may  be  some 
loss  and  some  additional  labor.  Sheets 
points  out  there  is  a  valuable  wool  crop 
which  is  "velvet,"  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  these  items.  The  lambs  repre- 
sent clear  profit,  and  a  100  per  cent 
crop  is  not  unusual. 

The  cover  crop  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Making  More  Money  Growing  California  Apples 

Valuable  Suggestions  for  Bringing  the  "King  of  Fruits"  Up  to  the  Standard 
of  Other  Horticultural  Products — California's  Big  Opportunity 


HROUGHOUT  the  summer  the 
cherry,  apricot,  plum,  peach 
and  pear  have  been  satisfy- 
ing and  in  great  demand,  hut 
with  the  first  chill  of  fall  Hie 
crisp,  juicy,  red  apple,  equally 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  appetite,  becomes  again 
the  king  of  fruits.  Being  so  widely 
known,  the  apple  is  consumed  bv  more, 
people  than  any  other  single  fruit.  Its 
economic  importance,  as  compared  with 
fiber  fruits  raised  in  the  United  States, 
is  outstanding,  the  total  value  of  the 
average  crop  being  exceeded  only  hy 
wheat,  oats,  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  bar- 
ley, bay  and  tobacco. 

California  is  the  outstanding  fruit 
State  of  the  Union,  growing  fruits  of 
many  and  various  kinds.  With  this 
great  diversity  of  fruits,  however.  th.e 
importance  of  the  apple  has  apparently 
not  been  fully  realized  and  its  produc- 
tion in  reality  has  been  neglected. 

To  many,  California  is  primarily  a 
producer  of  citrus  fruits.  This  of  course 
is  not  true,  the  value  of  the  leading 
deciduous  fruits  exceeding  that  of  the 
citrus.  Moreover,  in  comparing'  the 
number  of  apple  trees  with  the  number 
of  orange  trees  in  the  State,  the  for- 
mer outnumber  the  latter  between  three 
and  four  to  one. 

VARIOUS  FRUITS  COMPARED 

In  comparing  the  apple  with  the 
peach,  the  above  proportion  also  holds 
for  the-  bearing  trees,  while  for  the  non- 
hearing  trees  the  ratio  is  eight  to  one. 
In  value  the  California  apple  is .  nearlv 
equal  to  the  apricot  crop,  of  which  the 
State  produces  95  per  cent  of  all  of  this 
kind  nf  fruit  grown  in  the  United  State. 

It  exceeds  by  some  J4.OOit.000  the  pear 
crop,  of  which  California  produces  30 
per  cent,  and  greatly  outstrips  the  value 
of  almonds,  which,  aside  from  importa- 
tions, are  grown  almost  exclusively  in 
California. 

California  is  known  for  its  orange 
its  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  almonds. 
"Why  not  for  its  apples?  Oregon  is 
v  Idely  and  favorably  known  as  an  ap- 
ple State.  It  does  produce  good  apples 
and  it  advertises  the  fact   but  in  com- 


By  F.  W.  ALLEN 


Assislaht  Pomologist,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California 


paring  its  total  or  commercial  produc- 
tion, it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years 
that  it  has  equaled  California's  crop. 
Until  1920,  the  latter  State  produced  33 
per  cent  more  apples  than  Oregon. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  it  not 
pertinent  to  ask  why  the  California  ap- 
ple has  attracted  so  little  attention? 
Is  it  not  a  fruit  well  adapted  to  this 
State,  and  should  it  not  be  given  more 
consideration,  especially  as  regards 
quality  and  improved  methods  of  han- 
dling and  marketing? 

WHERE  APPLES  GROW  BEST 

Prom  thf  standpoint  of  climate,  the 
apple  does  not  thrive  in  the  low.  in- 
terior valleys,  where  the  largest  area 
of  most  other  fruits  are  found,  but  is 
adapted  to  the  cooler  regions  of  the 
State — sections  either  near  the  coast 
or  those  inland  having  an  altitude  rang- 
ing from  1500  to  :I000  feet. 


Watsonville  is  the  largest  and  oldest 
apple  section  in  the  State  but  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  the  district 
is  limited  in  the  main  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Bellflower  and  Newtown,  both 
yellow  varieties.  Higher  altitude*,  wi  h 
clear  skies  and  sharp,  frosty  nights,  are 
essential  for  highly  red  color  and  finish. 

Sebastopol,  Sonoma  County,  has  es- 
tablished quite  a  reputation  for  sum- 
mer apples.  This  section  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  growing  of  the 
Gravenstein  and  very  high  quality  fruit 
annually  is  shipped  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  to  South  America. 

The  third  largest  apple-producii  g 
section  in  California  is  the  Yucalpa  and 
Oak  Glen  district  in  San  Bernardino 
County.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of  from 
2500  to  4000  feet  standard  winter  vari- 
eties attain  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
DESIRABLE  APPLE  DISTRICTS 

Owens  River  Valley  in  Inyo  County 


now  has  a  considerable  acreage  in  ap- 
ples, mainly  of  fall  and  winter  varieties. 
Mendocino  and  Humboldt  Counties 
produce  large  quantities  of  apples  in 
certain  sections.  The  Paradise  district 
of  Butte  County  is  a  small,  but  ex- 
panding apple  region.  A  good  irriga- 
tion system  is  in  operation  and  plant- 
ing is  on  the  increase.  Five  thousand 
trees  were  planted  in  Tuolumne  County 
last  year. 

Despite  poor  transportation  facilities, 
apples  for  many  years  have  been  grown 
comine/cially  in  the  Julian  Mountains 
of  San  Diego  County.  Limited  plant- 
ings are  being  made  in  Los  Angeles, 
Kern  and  Stanislaus  Counties.  As  thee 
newer  sections  become  better  devel- 
oped, especially  as  regards  transporta- 
tion facilities,  their  importance  for  thia 
fruit  will  be  better  recognized. 

Planting  of  apples  in  California  baa 
show  n  a  healthy  increase.  According 
to  the  last  census,  there  were,  in  1919, 
735.464  more  trees  than  in  1909.  On  a 
percentage  basis,  the  increase  in  plant- 
ing is  greater  than  for  any  other  fruit, 
except  the  \  pear.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  njyality  seen  in  much  of  the 
fruit  annually  exhibited,  would  seem  to 
show  that  California  has  sections  well 
adapted  to  apple  growing. 

Granting  this  to  be  true,  why  has  thia 
fruit  maintained  such  a  minor  place  in 
California,  and  is  it  destined  to  assume 
greater  importance?  An  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  will  answer  at  least 
the  first  part  of  this  question. 

POOR  MARKETING  METHODS 

The  apple-growing  sections  of  the 
State  are  scattered  and  much  of  the 
fruit  is  sold  either  within  the  county 
or  . at  least  within  the  State.  Only  a 
small  per  cent  goes  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, as  do  our  peaches  and  pears  and 
most  other  fruits.  Local  co-operative 
marketing  agencies  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  as  for  a 
State-wide  organization  there  is  none. 

Varieties  are  not  properly  standard- 
ized and  in  most  instances  are  not  ad- 
vertised. Furthermore,  much  of  the 
crop  in  at  least  one  section  of  the  State 
is  sold  to  cash  buyers  several  weeks  or 
ev<  n  months        (Continued  on  1'age  8) 


Two  County  Fairs  Compared — Which  Type  More  Desirable? 


THIS    fall    1    attended    two  county 
fairs.     The  exhibits  did  not*  dif- 
fer materially,   but   in  other  re- 
spects the  variation  was  most  re- 
markable. 

At  the  first  show  a  thin  scattering  of 
visitors  passed  quickly  from  one.  dis- 
play to  another,  stopping  only  when 
something  unusual  or  unique  attracted 
their  attention. 

"Why  should  we  waste  our  time 
here?"  countered  a  ticket  holder,  when 
asked  wnV-  he  did  not  spend  more  time 
examining  the  splendid  showing  of 
farm  products.  "We  see  the  same  ar- 
ticles in  the  city  markets  and  depart- 
ment stores,  displayed  with  equal  taste 
and  skill,  and  along  country  highways. 

"Yes.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great 
many  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  production  of  the  articles  shown 
here,"  the  visitor  admitted,  "but  how 
can  this  information  be  obtained? 
Only  in  rare  instances  is  Hhe  producer's 
name  given.  An  oc/casional  rudely- 
lettered  card  gives  the  city  man  the 
impression  that  farmers  are  ignorant 
rubes] 

FARM  Kits  DESERT  EXHIBITS 

"I  was  here  this  morning."  continued 
the  onlooker,  "but  very  few  farmers 
were  present  and  most  of  them  were 
busy  helping  the  department  superin- 
tendents with  the  judging  of  exhibits. 
Only  in  the  afternoon  is  the  grandstand 
crowded,  for  then  most  everybody  is 
watching  the  races,  except  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  who  congregate 
in  .the  amusement  zone. 

"The  stock  barns  are  practically  de- 
serted, save  for  an  occasional  uni- 
formed caretaker.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  tent  which  shelters  the  animals  ex- 
hibited by  boy  or  girl  club  workers. 
Very  few'  persons  who  can  give  out  in- 
formation are  found  around  the  ex- 
hibits of  orchard,  farm  and  garden 
products,  or  displays  of  pantry  stores 
and  needlework. 

"If  farmers  expect  crowds  to  view 
their  exhibits  they  should  offer  some- 
thing of  real  interest — give  the  visitor 

.i     l   ti    learn  something  of  actual 

value.  * 


Lessons  Learned  From   Recent  Exhibitions  —  Sur- 
ges ions  for  Making  Farm  Slioics  of  More  Value 
By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 


"I've  been  attending  fairs  for  forty 
years,"  concluded  the  visitor,  dis- 
gustedly. "Its  the  same  old,  anti- 
quated, valueless  show.  Farmers  ought 
to  wake  up  and  bring  their  exhibitions 
up  to  date.  Farm  Bureau  members 
and  the  Extension  Service  workers  are 
the  only  agencies  that  seem  to  have 
any  grasp  of  the  situation.  They 
really  have  interesting  and  informative 
exhibits,  pointing  the  way  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of       county  fair 

KINDS    DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS 

At  the  other  fair  things  were  so  dif- 
ferent I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  to  make 
sure  what  I  saw  was  fact,  not  fancy. 
Good  siz,  d  crowds  were  present  in 
neaijy  all  the  exhibit  buildings  and 
stock  barns,  flroups  of  interested  on- 
lookers were  clustered  about  the  dis- 
plays,  listening  to  the  attractive  line 
of  talk  being  handed  out  by  the  cap- 
able attendants. 

But  where  were  the  sideshows  and 
games  of  chance — the  familiar  "con- 
cessions." 

"We  eft  out  such  things  long  ago," 
explained  a  prosperous  looking  farmer 
wearing  a  director's  badge.  "Of 
couise.  we  have  a  merry-go-round  for 
the  children  and  refreshment  stands, 
but  sideshows,  games  and  races  proved 
poor  bait  for  visitors.  We  made  our 
exhibits  so  interesting  that  nothing 
else  was  needed,  we  found,  to  secure 
a  big  attendance." 

At  most  county  fairs  merchants'  and 
manufacturers'  exhibits  attract  larger 
crowds  man  displays  of  farm  products, 
but  here  the  opposite  was  the  case. 

"The  farmers  decided  to  take  a  few 
lessons  from  the  townman,"  explained 
the  farm  adviser.  "Farm  Bureau  of- 
ficials made  a  survey  of  the  situation 
and  found  the  rural  exhibits  lacked 
three    things:       Well-posted  peisonal 


attendants,  informative  posters,  liter- 
ature,  lectures   and   free  samples. 

"They  supplied  these  requisites,  with 
most  gratifying  results.  Large  cards 
of  uniform  size  and  a  variety  of  pleas- 
ing colors  were  provided  for  all  dis- 
plays and  each  exhibitor  requested  to 
furnish  the.  fair  committee  with  facts 
of  interest  regarding  the  articles 
shown.  This  information  was  arranged 
in  attractive  form  by  an  expert  ad 
writer  and  lettered  on  the  cards  by  a 
sign  writer."  _^ 

"But  isn't  there  danger  of  influencing 
the  judges  by  putting  the  exhibitor's 
name  on  each  article?" 

"Bunk — pure  bunk,"  replied  my  in- 
formant. "Judges  usually  know  who 
are  the  owners  of  purebred  animals, 
don't  they?  That's  where  the  largest 
prizes  go;  therefore,  why  be  so  careful 
about  biasing  the  distributors  of  small 
premiums? 

'    EXHIBITS    WELL  PLACARDED 

"In  addition  to  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  the  producer,  the  cards  contain 
much  additional  information  of  inter- 
est, such  as  the  conditions  under  which 
the  animal  or  article  was  produced,  its 
chief  merit  and  uses,  number  or  quan- 
tity for  sale,  prices  and  terms.  A  few 
catalogs  and  price  lists  are  available, 
while  one  enterprising  community  pre- 
pared a  small  booster  booklet  for  free 
distribution." 

"Where  did  all  the  attendants  come 
from?"  » 

"The  woods  were  full  of  them,  we 
found.  Each  rural  community  has  one 
or  more  good  talkers — sometimes  half 
a  dozen.  Such  persons  are  natural 
publicity  agents  and  enjoy  nothing 
better  than  telling  others  about  their 
district,  its  people  and  products. 

"One  of  the  conditions  of  livestock 
entry  is  the  furnishing  of  an  attendant 


to  answer  questions  regarding  the  ani- 
mals shown.  In  many  cases  neigh- 
bors co-operate  in  furnishing  informa- 
tion about  each  other's  stock,  taking 
turns  in  acting  as  'publicity  agent'  for 
a  small  bunch  of  animals  of  one  breed. 

CHILDREN    ENJOY  EXPERIENCES 

"It  is  a  rare  experience  for  the  mem- 
bers of  boys'  and  girls'  -clubs  to  tell 
visitors  about  this  important  work  in 
junior  agriculture,  explaining  what  the 
children  have  accomplished  in  farming, 
and  how  their  exhibits  were  produced. 
The  young  folks  like  to  work  in  teams, 
which  are  chosen  from  the  various 
clubs. 

"Agricultural  educators  have  not 
overlooked  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  pupils  the  best  types  of  the  va- 
rious animals'  and  products  about 
which  they  have  been  studying  and  to 
give  classes  in  judging  some  excellent 
practice  with  representative  speci- 
mens. 

"As  you  can  see,  the  farmer's  wife 
and  daughter  are  right  in  their  ele- 
ment in  the  domestic  arts  building, 
showing  visitors  the  pantry  suppliea 
and  needlework,  explaining  difficult 
stitches  and  telling  what  recipes  were 
used  in  producing  especially  lucious 
eatables.  Thrifty  housewives  book  a 
good  many  orders  for  home  cooking 
and  spare  time  sewing." 

DISTRIBUTE  FREE  SAMPLES 

The  ftee  samples  consisted  of  va- 
rious good  things  to  eat.  fresh  from 
the  farm.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  thereof."  A  slice  of 
apple,  a  swallow  of  cider,  tidbit  of 
cheese,  drink  of  milk,  handful  of  grapea 
or  other  eatables,  appetizingly  served 
by  rosy -cheeked  country  girls,  proved 
very'  effective  arguments  in  convincing 
visitors  of  the  value  of  various  prod- 
ucts. 

Country  communities,  breed  associa- 
tions and  land  companies  'furnished 
most  of  the  materials  for  the  free  sam- 
ples, considering  it  cheap  advertising. 
"Escondido,  by  the  way,  gives  away  20.- 
000  pounds  of    (C&'Hnued  on  Page  10 ) 
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TO  SRRVK—  Alt  those  who,  for  pleasure  or  profit,  engage 
in   any    branch   of   the  basic-    industry— AG RICULTURg. 

FRIENDLY 

PHILOSOPHY 


THE  EDITOR* 


BROWSING  through 
the  articles  of  a 
famous  agricultural 
writer  of  the  early 
fifties,  we  ran  across  this: 
"Farmers  are  apt  to 
rely  wholly  upon  their 
own  experience  and  to 
despise  science.  Book 
men  are  apt  to  rely  upon 
scientific  theories  and 
nothing:  upon  practice.  If 
these  two  tendencies 
would  only  court  and 
marry  each  ofhe  whs)  a 
hopeful  family  they  would 
rear!  How  nice  it  would 
look  to  see  in  thv  pupeis — 

"MARRIED — By  Philosophical  Wisdom.  Esq.,  Mr 
Practical  Experience  and  Miss  Sober  Science.' 

"We  will  stand  Godfather  to  all  the  children," 
concluded  the  old-time  farm  editor. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  QUESTION. 
Although  the  two  interested  parties,  we  re- 
gret to  say.  are  not  yet  living  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,   the  affair   has   progressed  considerably 
in  the  HO  years  since  the  above  was  written.  « 

At  least  Mr.  Experience  has  learned  to  respect 
the  suggestions  of  Sober  Science.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  Science  has  not  been  as  willing  to 
learn.    It  should  be  almost  a  fifty-fifty  proposition. 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WORK. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  publishes  many  ar-* 
tides  about  farmers  who  have  achieved  success. 
An  important  factor  that  stands  out  •  le  rhr  in 
every  one  of  these  "stories"  is  WORK — muscle 
■work  or  brain  work,  but  in  either  ease  IIAKH 
•work. 

Nothing  really  worth  while  is  produced  without 
effort,  whether  in  farming,  manufacturing,  adver- 
tising, banking,  retailing,  publishing,  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  transportation. 

The  effort  r-ay  be  in  the  form  of  muscular  labor 
or  deep  thought,  either  of  which  to  achieve  suc- 
cess, must  he  CONCENTRATED  upon  a  definite 
objective.  Here's  the  most  important  discovery 
announced  by  many  great  men:  "There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  work."  .  ' 


IJOT  AIR    NEVER    BUILT  BUSINESS. 

M.  1  Politics  is  a  poor  substitute  for  oonstructn-e 
achievement.  Hot  air  will  support  a  bubble  or  a 
balloon  UNTIL  IT  COOLS,  but  no  longer.  W.,rth 
while  achievements  don't  HAPPEN. 

The  Tellow  who  is  delivering  the  goods  mav  Jie 
temporarily  and  apparently  eclipsed  bv  the  man 
who  has  a  smooth  line  of  talk.  But  in  the  long 
run  brains  being  equal.  HARD  WORK  will  produce 
results  where  PROMISES  produce  regrets 


I300ST  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

*-*  Any  dairyman  who  has  had  experience  with 
efficient  cow  testing  is  not  likely  ever  to  return  to 
the  hit-and-miss  method  of  handling  his  /herd. 
The  surprising  thing,  however,  is  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  milk  producers  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  modern  aid  to  greater  profits. 

One  Southern  California  producer,  owner  of  one 
of  the  highest -yielding  grade  herds  in  the  State, 
eard  recently:  "If  every  dairyman  in  Eos  An;.  I  -s 
County  would  have  his  cows  tested,  there  would  lie 
no  overproduction  and  better  prices  would  be  ob- 
tained. Many  dairymen  would  be  better  off  with 
one-half  the  number  of  cows  they  are  now  milk, 
ing." 

And  this  despite  the  fact  that  I.os  Angeles  County, 
is  said  to  have  the  largest  cow  testing  association 
In  the  United  States,  for  it  is  believed  not  more 
than  M  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cows  in 
the  county  are  represented  in  the  association. 
This  situation  is  typical  of  that  obtaining  in  other' 
counties  and  other  States.  Much  progress  made, 
but  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 


O  EGISTERED  STOCK  NOT  ALWAYS  BEST. 

*-»      Many   inexperienced  stockmen  and  investors 

have  suffered  loss  as  a  result  of  the  belief  that 
any  animal  which  is  purebred  and  registered,  "just 
naturally  must  be  superior."  Similarly,  the  magic 
term  "Imp"  (Injported)  has  been  used  to  foist  upon 
producers  inferior  animals  not  as  valuable  as  those 
obtainable  at  home  at  less  expense! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  registered  sire  may  be 
a  "scrub."  In  the  case  of  dairy  animals,  particu- 
larly, a  prebred  sire  may  be  practically  •  valueless 
unless  it  comes  from  a  "family"  or  strain  of  high 
producers. 

As  pointed  out  by  livestock  authorities,  there  is 
more  danger  from  the  scrub  registered  bull  than 
from  the  common  scrub,  because  any  one  can  tell 
the  common  scrub  is  not  worth  keeping,  while 
many  do  not  realize  the  registered  scrub  does  the 
industry  harm. 


uWhat's  New?"- 


Keeping  Abreast  of 
Agricultural  Progress 


Pool  Fertilizer  Orders 

HPllK  Farm  Bureau  is  planning  to  pool  fertilizer 
orders  in  Orange  County,  where  50,000  tons  of 
bean  and  alfalfa  straw  are  used  by  citrus  growers 
annually,  in  addition  to"  large  quantities  of  stable 
manure  and  chemical  fertilizers.  By  ordering  large 
quantities  of  these  materials,  some  of  which  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  producers,  it  is  hoped  ma- 
terially to  reduce  fertilizer  costs. 

Marking  Pedigreed  Birds 

WILLIAM  F.  CULVER,  the  Montebello  (Los  An- 
geles County)  rabbit  fancier  and  tattooing 
specialist,  has  developed  a  safe  syste*n  of  marking 
pedigreed  fowls.  With  a  tattooing  needle  figures 
and  letters  are  pricked  into  the  skin  on  the  under 
side  of  the  web  of  skin  near  the  body,  with  in- 
delible ink.  At  the  Pomona  fair  Culver  exhibited 
a  hen  marVed  in  this  manner. 

Buttermilk  Brings  F.ggs 

HENS  fed  on  semi-solid  buttermilk  and  a  daily 
ration  of  green  stuff,  during  a  recent  experi- 
ment, made  the  best  production  record  at  the  Po- 
mona egg  laying  contest,  while  hens  fed  meat,  milk 
and  sprouted  barley  in  their  mash  laid  the  fewest 

The  blue  ribbon  for  pen  production  in  August  was 
won  by  Kontana  Farms  White  Leghorns,  while 
Hoover  Brothers'  White  Leghorns  made  the  second 
best  record. 


'^H,  Iceless  Grape  Shipping 


TESTS  conducted  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia indicate  that  grapes  can  he  shipped  with- 
out refrigeration  in  ordinary  temperatures,  if 
lightly  sulphured  and  packed  in  airtight  10-gallon 
kegs.  The  fruit  will  keep  i>erfectly  in  this  condi- 
tion for  a  month,  but  acquires  a  stale  taste,  and  will 
spoil  much  sooner  than  fresh -picked  grapes.  If. 
however,  the  fruit  is  crushed  within  a  day  or  two 
after  the  package  is  opened,  the  juice  has  little  or 
no  stale  flavor. 


Bonding  Raisin  Warehouses 

THE  securing  of  a  large  loan  from  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Bunmaid  Raisin  Growers 
was  made  possible  by  the  recent  licensing  of  30 
warehouses  used  by  the  organization  for  storage 
purposes.  The  money  is  being  used  to  fitran,  e  lb- 
operations  of  the  company.  . 

■There's  verv  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  leading  California  bankers."  notes  C.  M.  Ilecke, 
"to  recognize  the  advantages  of  handling  bonded 
warehouse  receipts,  and  there  is  already  evidence 
of  united  action  on  their  pari  to  bring  about  a 
general  bonding  or  warehouses  which  are  handling 
agricultural  products  within  the  State. 

Selling  Rabbits  tor  Meat 

JC  SPENCER  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  biggest 
.  rabbit  meat  dealers  in  the  I  nited  Slates,  sounds 
a  note  of  caution  to  prospective  rabbit  raisers,  who 
so  often  are  told  that  large  hotels  and  restaurants 
will  buv  large  numbers  of  rabbits  for  meat,  if  they 
can  be  assured  of  a  regular  weekly  supply. 

"I  never  have  been  able  to  sell  any  considerable 
quantity  of  rabbits  to  hotels  or  restaurants,"  re- 
lates Spencer,  "even  by  assuring  a  regular  Supply. 
Such  huvers  sometimes  contract  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  animals  per  week,  hut  refuse  to  take  the 
specified  quantity  in  the  summer,  when  boarders 
eat  little  rabbit  meat." 

New  Egg-Laying  Contest 

TKX  pens  of  White  Leghorn  hens  are  being 
used  in  the  1923-4  Farm  Bureau  Egg  Laying 
Contest  at  Pomona,  which  started  Oct.  1.  1923.  and 
will  close  Sept.  30.  1H24 

Birds  will  be  given  the  following  rations,  in  ad- 
dition to  green  and  liquid  feed:  A  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  two-fifths  recleaned  whole  barley 
and  one-fifth  each  of  wheat,  cracked  Indian  corn 
and  milo  maize;  and  a  mash  composed  of  wheat. 
3f.  per  cent:  low  grade  flour.  20;  cornmeal.  20. 
meat  scrap,  12;  sov  bean  meal.  5;  linseed  meal. 
5;  fine  charcoal,  Vk\  fine  salt,  one-half  of  one 
per  cent. 

Rabbit  Skins  Slow  Sale 

SIX  tons  of  dried  rabbit  skins  recently  were  sold 
for  eight  cents  a  pound  by  J.  C.  Spencer.  Los 
Angeles  rabbit  butcher.  The  hides  were  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  three  years,  ever  since  the 
price  dropped  from  15  and  20  cents  a  pound  to 
the  present  low  prices. 

It  is  true,  says  Spencer,  that  large  numbers  of 
rabbit  skins  are  used  to  make  fur  garments,  many 
of  which  are  sold  for  other  and  costlier  furs. 
These  skins,  however,  are  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia and  other  colder  localities,  where  rabbit  fur 
grows  thicker  and  of  better  quality  than  in  South- 
ern California. 

Pittsburg  Fruit  Auction 

ALIFORN1A  isn't  yet  satisfied  with  what  she 
\»/   is  doing  in  the  Eastern  markets  and  has  a 

new    scheme   on   foot    that    promises    to   jar  the 

East."   relates  a  Maryland  commission  merchant, 

in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

"It  now  is  proposed  to  make  Pittsburg  a  selling 

center  for  Coast  products,  an  auction  to  be  held 

every  day. 

"Every  car  leaving  the  Coast  is  to  be  graded  un- 
der Government  inspection,  so  that  every  buyer 
will  know  just  what  he  is  bidding  for.  although 
he  has  never  seen  his  prospective  purchase.  it  |a 
put  up  at  auction  when  it  starts  from  the  Car  West 
and  is  routed  to  the  man  who  buys,  t'nder  this 
method  the  buyer  knows  what  to  expect  and  the 
seller  on  the  Coast  has  his  money  in  less  than  a 
week." 


Inspect  Poultry  Remedies 

'TMIE  State  Department  of  Agriculture  desires  to 
■1  analyze  and  test  all  poultry  remedies  sold 
within  tire  Slate,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
poultrymen  with  the  actual  value  of  such  prepara- 
tions. The  Division  of  Chemistry  welcomes  re- 
ports of  any  new  poultry  remedies  offered  for  sale. 
CarbeHc  acid  and  nicotine  preparations  are  to  Uo 
(esied  for  strength  and  purity. 

From  Producer  to  Consumer 

A  N  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  bringing 
-fa  producers  and  consumers  of  food  products  into 
closer  trade  relations  is  being  made  by  an  Eastern 
publisher,  who  proposes  to  print  a  weekly  period- 
ical, composed  entirely  of  advertisements  of  and  for 
eatables. 

In  order  to  save  expense,  each  article  is  to  be 
given  a  key  number,  which  is  all  that  will  appear 
in  the  ad,  in  addition  to  name  and  address. 

Rain  Reduces  Raisin  Crop 

/""><>!,.  damp  weather  during  the  past  summer 
V/  resulted  in  much  mildew,  which  injured  the 
'  a  ism  crop  materially.  An  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  the  crop  is  lacking  in  sugar,  which  waa 
expected  to  result  in  a  shrinkage  in  weight  during 
curing  of  21,000  tons. 

.  E  E.  Kaufman,  agricultural  statistician  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  estimates  that 
3;>,000  tons  of  raisins  will  be  substandard  in  quality. 
The  total  crop  is  placed  at  136.00*  tons,  compared 
to  237,000  tons  last  year. 

Testing  Hungarian  Vetch 

nP|,,{EE  and  one.-half  acres  of  Hungarian  vetch 
*  is  being  lested  in  Nevada  County.  One  p:  >  is 
located  in  Crass  Valley,  one  in  Chicago  Park  and 
one  in  the  Clear  Creek  section. 

"As  a  hay  crop.  Oregon  glowers  expect  two 
and  one-half  tons  of  Hungarian  \etch  per  acre," 
slates  H.  1.  Graser.  Nevada  County  farm  adviser. 
"It  is  expected  to  yield  12  tons  of  silage,  or  1500 
pounds  of  clean  seed.  It  is  very  hardy,  withstanding 
zero  temperatures  without  protection.  Other 
good  qualities  are  its  aphis-resistance,  adaptation 
to  adverse  soil  conditions  and  the  excellent  bee 
pasture  afforded  by  its  blossoms." 


SURE  do  regret  th'  day  my  wife 
got  th'  Idea  o'  beautlfyln'  our 
yard.  Now  ef  I  ain't  pullln'  weeds, 
I'm  spadin'  flower  beds.  She  says  it 
will  make  a  thousand  dollars  differ- 
ence in  th'  .value  of  our  place,  but  ef  I  don't 
get  some  relief  it'll  take  a  thousand  dollars  f 
pay  fer  liniment  an'  doctor  bills  t'  treat  my 
sore  muscles  an'  rheumatlz! 


Fool  notion,  I  calls  it!  She  could  put  that 
same  energy  Into  makin'  over  some  of  her  old 
clothes,  while,  as  fer  me,  I  should  be  conservin' 
my  strength  fer  th'  heavy  work  next  spring! 

Th'  ITesident  «f  our  cow  testin'  association 
was  tellln'  me  if  I'd  jine  up  with  'em  an'  have 
my  cows  lested,  1  c'd  increase  th'  milk  produc- 
tion 50.  per  cent.  But.  shucks,  that  don't  ap- 
peal f  me.  It's  all  I  kin  do  to  git  th'  milkin" 
done  now.  much  less  haudlin'  twicet  as  much. 
l)Hiig   these   new  tangled   notions,  anyway! 


Why  kaint  people  let  well  enough  alone?  We 
bin  geltin'  along  first  rate  with  dirt  roads  ever 
since  this  country  was  first  opened  up,  bu>  now 
some  c>'  my  neighbors  has  got  th'  boulevard  bug. 
an"  nothin'  will  do  but  we  must  have  a  bond 
issue  an  pave  every  cow  path  from  Sycamore 
Hill  f  Jenkins  Corners!  What'll  be  the  result? 
Th'  country  '11  be  filled  with  auto  tourists  that'll 
kill  ev'ry  hog  or  chicken  that  gets  onto  th'  high- 
way, an'  I'll  have  t'  fix  all  my  fences.  Further- 
more. I  won't  have  any  more  chances  t'  make 
money  pullln'  autos  out  o'  the  mudholes  along 
my  south  fence. 

1  ain't  never  had  enough  cash  or  credit  t' 
buy  a  car  anyway,  an'  If  I  have  I'  pay  more 
taxes.  It's  a  cinch  I  won't  ever  own  one.  That's 
always  th'  way.    A  pore  man  gits  It  comin'  or 

'  goln'.   

I  bin  havln'  a  little  trouble  with  my  nelgh- 
l>or.  I  reckon  he'd  sue  me  xmly  the  knows  I 
ain't  got  nothin'  but  what's  attached  already. 

It  was  thlsaway — I  borried  his  hay  loader, 
thlnkin'  t'  save  work  In  puttin'  up  my  crop. 
,Then  just  when  we  was  in  th'  midst  of  hayin'. 
th'  blame  thing  broke.  Now  he  thinks.  Jest 
because  It  happened  t'  go  to  pieces  on  my  place 
Instead  of  his.  I  might's  pay  for  It! 


Talk  about  nerve'  Ef  I  wasn't  of  a  peace-  , 
lovin'  nature.  I'd  make  him  pay  fer  th'  hay  that 

spoiled  on  account  of  havin'  t'  finish  by  hand. 
Come  a  rain  before  we  got  through,  an'  ruined 
half  my  crop,  or  three  tons  altogether. 

Ef  I  hadn't  depended  on  his  old  broken-down 
loader.    I    could   'a   started  a    few   days  sooner 
*an'  had  it  all  up  by  hand  before  th'  had  weather! 


Oh,  well,  it  takes  a  man  C  admit  when  he's  at 
fault,  an'  if  be  aim  man  enough  I'  square  It. 
guess  I'll  have  I'  worry  along  without  th'  hay  or 
th'  money.    A  feller  kaint  choose  his  neighbors; 

worse  luck! 
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What  Draws  Crowds  to  Fairs? 

1  nt cresting  Comparisons  and  Conditions  From  Per- 
sonal Experience  of  Dairy  Show  Manager 


TH  E    question  By  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

of  what  pulls    Contributing  Editor  Orchard  and  Farm 
a  crowd  is  a 
serious    question    these   days   with  all 
afrricultural  fair  or  show  managers. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency,  and  a 
pood  one   to  pet  away  from  the  cheap 
e  n  t  e  r  t  a  i  nment 
which  one  finds  at 
>  nmsemerit  parks. 
In  a  general  way  it 
may   he  said  that 
anything-  in  which 
an  entire  commun- 
ity can  have  a  Per- 
sonal  interest  will 
get  a  crowd.  This 
upplies   more   to  a 
small  community 
than   a   large  one. 
due     to     the  fact 
tharf   it   is  difficult 
to-  reach  every  ©ne 
in    a    large  com- 
munity —  interests 
are  so  diverse. 
P.  T.  Barnum  probahly  would  advise 
that  we  try  to  lure  the  children;   it  is 
e«rtain     that     anything   which  draws 
will    draw    older    people,  too. 
attend    many    shows    for  the 
the   children,    if    for  nothinu 


must  tie  up  the 
cow,  the  churn,  the 
ice  cream  freezer 
and  even  a  wheel  of  cheese  to  smiling 
feminine  face  or  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
to  get  'em  across  In  the  newspapers.  It 
ra&kfts  these  "dead"  things  "live"  as 
news.  * 

The  boys  of  the  press  are  doing  just 
what  we  do — first  they  catch  the  eye 
with  something  easy  to  look  at  and 
then  serve  the  educational  pill.  And 
we  who  are  bidding  for  newspaper  hel); 
to  put  over  our  agricultural  shows  all 
must  play  the  game  as  is. 


BOB  JONES 


ehildren 
I'arents 
sake  of 
eJ«e. 

The  popularity  of  our  "funny  pa- 
pers," originally  intended  for  children, 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  same  ap- 
peal which  gets  the  attention  of  a 
child  also  will  draw  the  adult,  and 
we  all  know  how  father  jumps  j>t  the 
excuse,  of  taking  little  Johnny  to  see 
the  circus! 

These  days  we  want  to  promote  a 
closer  understanding  between  city  and 
country  people.  Therefore,  we  desire 
to  get  city  people  into  our  agricultural 
shows.  Closer  understanding  is  needed 
because  so  many  knotty  problems  of 
agriculture  are  caused  by  lack  of  un- 
derstanding by  the  city  man  of  the 
farmers'  difficulties.  We  feel  if  we.  can 
get  the  city  man  into-an  agricultural 
show,  he'll  learn  something  that  will 
jiiu.ki  him  realize  how  much  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  means  to  him.  All 
difficulties  disappear  with  the  coming 
Of  understanding. 

At  the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  last 
year  we  held  service  club  luncheons  in 
the  main  building.  Each  service  chib 
brought  into  the  auditorium  a  cross 
section  of  the  city's  business  life — 
brought  in  the  sort  of  people  who  do 
things  and  should  know  how  closely 
tied  up  with  their  success  is  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture. 

The  service  clubs  put  on  a  "dairy" 
program,  heard  a  talk  on  dairying  and. 
after  lunch,  viewed  the  exhibits.  If 
they  had  not  been  pulled  in  by  the 
luncheon,  probably  they  would  have 
missed  the  .show.  The  Dairy  Show  is 
repeating  the  feature  this  year  at  Oak- 
land. 

CONTESTS   AND  SPORTS 

I've  seen  a  number  of  fairs  cluttered 
up  with  cheap  entertainment;  there  are 
as  many  managers  groping  for  an  idea 
of  what  else  to  do  to  pull  the  crowd. 
With  the  Dairy  Show  we  are  planning 
a  number  of  contests  In  which  many 
persons  will  participate.  Most  of  them 
are  old  contests- -not  new  ideas — and 
they  are  being  put  on  with  a  hope — 
that  is  all. 

One  :Lffair  will  be  a  band  concert  for 
school  boy  bands.  We  know  this  will 
bring  school  children  to  the  show  and 
we  feel  it  will  bring  parents,  too.  It 
probably  is  a  better  feature  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Oakland,  with  some  300^)00 
population  and  a  score  of  school  banrhj. 
than  for  smaller  places  where  there 
would  not  be  so  much  local  interest  and 
competition. 

We  are  holding  also  a  horseshoe 
contest  for  dairymen. — not  at  all  new, 
but  always  popular.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCol- 
lum,  the  noted  benefactor  of  dairymen, 
lost  his  audience  at  the  Loleta  picnic 
of  Humboldt  dairymen.  when  the 
horseshoe  contest  started.  It's  a  com- 
mon game  which  everyone  can  play — 
therefore  one  of  universal  interest.  We 
■hall  have  also  a  milkmaid's  contest 
tor  business  and  professional  women — 
"girl  stuff,"  as  the  newspaper  boys 
would  sdy. 

"Qirl  Stuff — the  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  press — is  of  great  variety  and 
I  deal  with,  it  only  as  it  affects  the 
agricultural  show.  A  cow  milking  con- 
teat  between  girls  as  an  entertainment 
feature  for  a  show  has  many  times  the 
drawing  power  of  one  between  men  or 
boy*.  I  suppose  the  psycho -analyist 
can  tell  why.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  contest  at  the  dairy  show — 
•Over  tea  service  and  silk  stockings  for 
prizes  and  open  to  the  world. 

We  hope  it  will  go  over  big  and  pull 
a  tremendous  crowd.  We  do  know 
this — that  it  will  get  into  the  papers, 
because  it  Is  "girl  stuff."  The  boys 
of  the  press  demand  "girl  stuff  if  you 
want  picture  publicity  now-a-days, 
and  their  city  editors  are  hammering 
constantly  for  girl  picture^ %'ou 


THE  HORSE  SHOW 
This  is  the  big  paying  feature  of  an 
agricultural  fair.  But  first  there  must 
be  provded  a  place,  to  hold  it  and  a 
sizable  purse  for  the  participants. 
Horse  shows  draw  for  two  reasons 
ami  I'm  not  going  to  say  which  one  1 
believe  to  be  the  stronger  for  fear  of 
being  called  a  cynic. 

The  ho:se  show  is  active,  and  excit- 
ing; it  appeals  to  love  of  beauty,  re- 
finement and  the 'spirit  of  contest.  It 
draws  those,  who  admire  line  stock 
those  who  envy  the  owners  of  fine  ani- 
mals and  those  who  like  to  watch  thi 
crowd.  Then  there  are  those  who  like 
the  sensation  of  remarking  casualb 
"Oh.  yes.  we  took  in  the* horse  show  last 
night,"  or  "Musical  Chairs  was  simpl.\ 
thrilling  at  the  Horse  Show  last 
night." 

It  is  fashionable  to  go  to  the  hois, 
show.  Perhaps  the  psycho-analyist 
would  call  that  the  "Inferiority  com- 
plex." in-  any  event,  the  horse  show 
is  a  big  paying  feature  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  extra  admission  money  to 
help-  pay  the  bills — neat  sums  for  the 
boxes  down  front  where  the  newest 
things  in  gowns  can  be  exhibited  to 
advantage, 

SOMETHING    FOR  NOTHJNC 

Shows  at  whicli  the  visitor  gets 
something  for  nothing  are  popular. 
Bui  the  things  given  away  are  quite 
a  nuisance  to  the  janitor.  He  has  to 
sweep  up  the  leavings  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  place  presentable. 

All  exhibitors  at  shows  know  that 
the  "something  for  nothing"  appeal  is 
one  of  the  deep-seated  human  traits. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  any  particular 
class  or  financial  rating. 

Just  a  few  stray  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations on  the  problem  of  the  agricul- 
tural show  manager.  It  is  the  same 
problem  that  is  being  worked  out  daih 
with  new  wrinkles  and  shadings  by  the 
ad  writer,  the  movie,  magnate,  the  news 
writer  and  the  novelist,  with  this  dif- 
ference: The  manager  of  the  agricul- 
tural show  desires  to  put  over  a  mes- 
sage, as  well  as  to  entertain.  Tli.  ad 
writer,  too,  has  something  to  sell  ,m, 
the  news  writer  something  to  tell;  thi 
movie  man  and  the  fiction  weaver  ma> 
or  may  not  desire  to  instruct  as  well  as 
amuse. 

In  California^the  local  fair,  sponsm,  . 
by  the  farm  bureau,  is  becoming  popu- 
lar. Several  successful  ones  have  beei. 
held  this  year;  may  their  kind  in- 
crease. They  thrive  on  local  interest 
and  enthusiasm  and  typify,  in  a  Ufegei 
way,  the  backyard  gardener  exhibiting 
his  new  lettuce  and  explaining  hew  to 
his  neighbor  over  the  fence  of  a  Sun- 
day morning. 

The  regional  agricultural  show, 
which  must  draw  people  of  the  indus- 
try from  long  distances,  and  city  peo- 
ple close  at  hand  to  put  over  its  etOTj 
and  pay  expenses,  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent problem.  Let's  have  some  ideas 
on   the  'subject — they'll  be  welcome. 


AMERICANS  LIKE  MILK 

One-fourth  of  the   world's  milk  and 
butter   is    produced   and   consumed  In 
the  United  St£ttes,  although  only  one 
sixteenth  of  the  people  live  here.  when- 
there  are   25,000.000  cows. 


"Subbing  the  Soil"  Deep 

niith  a  "Thirty" 

"I  have  used  my  Best  'Thirty'  subsoiling  22  inches 
deep  and  used  a  7  foot  cultivator  8  inches  deep.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  my  Best  and  ceuld  not  afford 
to  be  without  one,"  writes  a  California  farmer. 

Other  farmers  in  many  sections  have  likewise  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  land  by  "subbing  the 
soil'  deep  with  a  Best  "Sixty"  or  "Thirty."  Best 
Tracklaying  Tractors  are  particularly  adapted  to 
such  work  because  of  their  positive  traction  and 
ample  power. 

Write  for  list  of  Best  Tractor  owners  if  you  would 
like  to  investigate  further,  and  ask  for  informative 
booklet,  "SubDing  the  Soil." 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


127  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sales  Branches 
Distributing  Warehouse 
820  North  Second  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  Church  St., 
New  York  City 


BESf  TRACTORS 


E.    I.  CROOK 

SOUTHERN    <  Mil  DUMA  DISTRIBUTOR 

417  West  Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BEST  TRACTORS 


TANKS  &  PIPE 


r.    dry    California    Kedwood  or 
Kir.    Paciflr  Wood  ripe  is  not 
i-apir  but  liettrr  than  any  other 
nit    for   irrigation.     Tested    by  the 
rmnent   and   now   in  use  by   t".  s. 
ation     Service    on     nine  great 
it  ion     projects.       Pacific  Wood 
Tanks    for   every    farm  purpose, 
y  BS  to  '.00. ODD  gallons. 


to  Pine  St..  San  Francisco  (I) 
4822  Santa  Pe  Ave.,  Los  AneelM 


Means  Increased  Profits  for  the  Dairyman  and  the  Man  Who  Raises  Hogs 


You  know  the  normal  milk  production  of  your  cows.  You 
have  it  all  figured  out. 

Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  will  increase  the  milk  flow 
of  your  cows— en  rich  Its  quality — and  keep  your  cows  in  bet- 
ter condition. 

Pure  Hawaiian  Feed  Molasses  will  fatten  your  hogs  more 

TON  PRICES — F.  O.  B.  CROCKETT.  OR  LOS  ANOELSH  HARBOR.   CALIFORNIA.     Write   for  Delivered 
TANK  CARS  -  -   -   -  $14.00       CARLOADS  IN  BARRELS  -  -  -  -  $22.00        L.  C.  L.  IN  BARRELS 

Booklet  A4  describes  how  others  are  feeding  Molasses  with   great   success.     Write   for   It.     It's  FREE. 


rapidly  than  other  feeds  (add  one-half  pound  a  day — more 
than  barley  or  tankage  feed) — drives  out  worms  and  keeps  tin- 
hops  healthy. 

Get  these  added  profits — buy  some  Molasses  lii-mi>ml>er,  it's 
cheaper  than  any  other  feed.  The  SHRINK  In  shipping  mo- 
lasss-fed  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  is  ONB-THIBD  the  usual  shrink. 


Prices. 


$25.00 


613  First  National  Bank  Bids. 
MO 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
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TRACTOR 
tuith 
Claw  Tracks 


666 


cA  sweet  running  little  rig  that  keeps  cool  on  a 

tough  pull  No  wheels  to  slip  but  tracks 

that  grip  the  power  of  fonr-horses  at  ona 

tenth  their  care  the  result  of  ten  years  of 

tractor  experimept  the  final  proof  that  it 

could  be  done— a  real  track  machine  at  the  price 
of  $666!!! 

Small  enough  for  five  acres  —  big  enough  for  a 
hundred!!!!! 


YUBA  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Los  Angeles  fr2  San  Francisco 


m 
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farm  implements 

Your  implements  cost  real  money. 

Protect  your  investment  in  them — insure  against  depreciation.  Follow 
a  consistent  policy  of  painting  farm  machinery — thus  avoid  sudden  break- 
down, necessitating  costly  repairs  and  loss  of  precious  time. 

Mathews  knows  how  to  make  the  best  implement  paints  to  suit  South- 
western climatic  conditions.  You  are  safe  in  buying  Mathews  Tractor  and 
Implement  Enamel — it  is  highly  recommended  for  Tractors,  Stationary 
Motors,  Machinery,  tools  and  all  metal  work  exposed  to  elements.  It  dries 
with  high  gloss — hard  and  durable.  Obtainable  in  gray,  yellow,  green,  red, 
maroon   and  black. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Mathews  Paints — there's  one  for  every  purpose — 
or  write  Dept.  O.  F.  1111. 

MATHEWS  BUNT 

lAiATHCrWS  PAINT  COMPANY  A  MCI 

219-221  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Irrigating  Foothill  Orchards 


By  J.  B. 

Extension  Bjfecia 


NUMEROIS 
investigations 
of  soil  mni.s- 
ture  conditions  in  the  foothill  counties 
by  members  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  staff  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  have  led  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  modification  of  present  irri- 
gation practices. 

In  Kl  Do'ado.  Placer  and  Nevada 
'"ounties  the  common  practice  is  the 
use  of  one  or  two  furrows.  Often  only 
one  furrow  is  used  sod  that  down  the 
steepest  slope  of  the  hillside. 

A  more  usual  practice  is  the  use  of  two 
furrows,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tree 
row. 

The  teystem  of  rectangular  planting 
in  use  does  not,  in  general,  permit  of 
'•unning  furrows  on  flat  grades  around 
the  hillside.  With  steep  slopes,  and 
consequent  high  velocity,  there  is  con- 
siderable washing  of  soil  and  poor  pen- 
etration of  water. 

The  expectation  that  water  spreads 
between  the  furrows  and  properly 
moistens  the  soil  between  the  tree  rows 
is  sometimes  realized  on  the  shallower 
soils.  \vh«re  there  is  a  tight'  subsoil  of 
decomposed  bed  rock  or  where  the  bed 
rock  is  relatively  close  to  the  surface. 

On  deeper  soils  the  water  has  an  op- 
portunity to  penetrate  vertically  and 
most  certainly  it  does,  with  very  little 
lateral  percolation.  A  simple  investi- 
gation will  show  the  behavior  of  water 
in  the  soil. 

A  most  illuminating  investigation  of 
liehavior  of  irrigation  water  may  be 
made  by  cross- trenching  the  furrows 
tetween  two  tree  rows.  The  trench 
should  be  dug  at  a  ri^ht  angle  to  the 
direction  of  flow  in  the  furrows  and 
at  a  point  h'llf  way  from  the  head  of 
the  furrow  to  the  end  and  should  he 
!ong  enough  to  extend  through  the  area 
wetted  by  the  furrow  system  of  one 
row.  The  depth  of  the  trench  should 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  vertical  pen- 
etration of  water  under  furrows  .mil 
to  show  the  pehetiation  of  roots  of  the 
trees. 

In  a  number  of  Investigations  in  the 
foothill  counties  where  there  was  suf- 
ficient depth  of  soil  the  roots  have  been 
found  down  to  depths  of  six  feet  and 
in  mature  orchards  they  extend  to  and 
past  the.  middle  of  the  rows.  In  a  re 
cent  demonstration  in  F.l  .Dorad 
County  with  two  and  four  furrows  t 
the  row  it  was  shown  that  the  lateral 
percolation  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
wet  the  whole  root  zone,  nor  had  water 
penetrated  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
zone.  ■ 

If  roots  extend  into  the  whole  are-' 
they  should  be  functioning  properly, 
but  they  cannot  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  tree  if  there  is  no  availiM 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Certainly  in  the 
late  season  the  soil  is  (tried  out  and  if 
water  is  not  replaced  by  proper  meth- 

Boost  Citrus  Turnover 

IN  order  to  prevent  profiteering  or 
losses  in  handling  oranges  and  lem- 
ons, through  failure  of  the  retail  dealer 
lo  figure  his  sales  margin  carefully : 
also  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
oranges  by  stabilizing  prices,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Kxch;inge  has 
prepared  a  helpful  folder  for  distribu- 
tion to  "the  trade." 

A  table,  included  in  this  folder,  tells 
the  dealer'  at  a  glance  what  price  he 
should  charge  per  dozen  for  fruits  of 
different  sizes  purchased  at  different 
prices  in  order  to  receive  a  fair  margin 
of  profit. 

The  dealer  is  shown  that,  by  charging 
lair  and  uniform  prices  and  planning 
to  sell  out  his  stock  weekly,  he  can  real- 
ize nearly  350  per  cent  per  year  net 
profit  on  his  money  invested  in  orange 
even  though  the  net  profit  per  dozen 
is  small.  The  folder  is  aptly  entitled 
Tutting  the  Turnover  in  Orang-s." 


BROWN 
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ods     of  irrigation 
the    roots    In  the 
dry  areas  are  not 
helping  the  tree  (airy  its  load. 

The  use  of  one  or  two  furrows  is 
only  serving  to  wet  a  limited  root  ar.-i 
and  that  means  that  a  limited  portion 
of  the  root  system  of  the  tree  is  cur- 
rying   its  burden. 

If  Investigation  shows  the  above  con- 
ditions, the.  remedy  is  to  increase  the' 
number  of  furrows  in  the  tree  rows 
and  to  continue  to  run  the  water  In 
the  furrows  until  it  has  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  the  root  zone. 

A  little  study  on  the  part  of  the  or- 
chardist  by  cross-trenching,  and  use  of 
soil  auger  or  steel  probe,  will  soon 
demonstrate  the  needs  of  a  particular 
orchard  and  will  lead' to  better  irriga- 
tftn  practices. 

LOOIC/orTHIS 
NAME  PLATE 


Dehydration  Saves  Raisins 

DEHYDRATION  of  raisins,  givep  up 
as  ruined  by  reason  of  the  inins 
and  poor  drying  weather  recently  ex- 
perienced in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
is  saving  much  of  the  crop  in  Tulare 
County,  where  a  dozen  dehydrating 
plants  were  erected  this  summer  to 
care  for  the  big  prune  yield.  Owners 
of  these  plants  have  thrown  them  open 
to  the  raisin  men  and  excellent  results- 
have  been  obtained.  In  more  than  on- 
instance  raisins,  moldy  and  given  up 
as  a  total  loss,  unfit  even  lor  hog  feed; 
were  dehydrated  and  accepted  by  the 
Sun-Maid  Raisin  (Irowei  s. — I*.  H. 


Peak  Pear  Production 

THK  1923  pear  crop  of  the  Rogue 
River  Valley,  Southern  Oregon, 
amounted  to  1600  carloads,  w  hich  is  by 
far  the  largest  amount  of  this  fruit  ever 
produced  in  that  section.  Bartlett, 
Anjou.  Bosc.  Howell  and  Neils  are  lead- 
ing varieties. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  fa- 
vorite pear  with  planters  has  been  the 
Bosc,  which  is  a  rank  grower,  and 
heavyTsconsistent  henr»r  and  brings  top 
prices. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

KANSAS'  CITY,. MO. 

^■■■■H  sSSBBBWJB-ai 


For  Your  Protection 


J Every  WITTE  Throttling-Governor  Enirlna 
_  bears  the  stamp  of  its  maker.  "WITTE"  — 
for  over  40  years  that  name  has  meant  th« 
standard  of  economical,  dependable  power. 
Insist  that  you  sec  the  WIT  IE- a  real  ALL- 
PUKPOS  E  engine  that  burns  kerosene,  gas- 
oline, distillate  or  gas.  Nowstsprice  within 
the  reach  of  sveryone.  Equipped  with  the 
famous  WICO  Magneto  and  guaranteed  fork 
life- time — stct  100.000  users  all  over  the  world 
say  "No  engine  can  work  like  the  WITTE.'*, 
All  sixes,  2  to  25  Horte-Powtr 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  The 
WITTE  Engine 

If  he  can't  supply  you  writs  our  na 
office  for  full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

\  (Founded  in  1870) 

1  Kansas  City    .   Ssa  Francisco 
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WAY 
UP! 


FURS 

Fur  Crop  On  Every  Farm 

Send  roar  name  and  address  to  Fojke  Pur  Co., 
St.  Loo  is  for  FREE  HELPS  TO  TRAPPERS 
Learn  tbe  newest,  best  ways  to  trap;  boar  to 
bti  I--,  bow  to  prepare  furs  for  moat  moo* jr.  Get 
lowerft  prices  on  all  supplies.  Know  the  game  laws, 
p  .oated  on  the  market  all  season.  Get  your 
ie  in  at  once.  .  .USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW. 
For  beat  profit*  and  most  complete'  satisfaction 

■tShip  Your  Furs  Direct  To 

FOUKE 

FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
3'5  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Bend  me  new  Fouke  catalog  of  latest,  beat  equip- 
ment: how  to  trap,  how  to  grade,  game  laws.  etc. 
Unexc-Iled  price  lt-t  e-Tviee  all  season,  all  FREK. 


Na 


h   1    Tit  nf  bu^b* 
rert   from   Hollar  d   baa   ]'■  I  |* 
■  rrtert!     The**  butba  are  "t  fc 
The  litgheat  quality  and  sbouM  .- 
be  nlanietl  nnw    Few  in  day* 
we  sre  maldng  thin  big  *pc 
rial  offer:    6   Aasmsnts.  I? 
Free  slat,   6   Joaaulla,   t  Tu- 
lip., all  tor  SIMM)  <»o*U|t 
paid).    Witb  each  order  wc 


New   Bulb   Cattft)i   FREE.  fc| 

Morris  •  Snow  Seed  Co.  | 
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O  S  ARMY 
GOODS 

now  sold  by  mai/> 

PUBUCSAIE 


now 

on.  • 


GUT  PRICE  SALE 


SolldV 
Cast 
Top 


NEW  Style 
BOILER  and 
Storage  Can 

Mad*  of  extra 
trone.  haavy. 
ura  coppar. 
with  a  5  Inch 
Solid  Bra*« 
Cap  nnu 
Spout.  Safe 
and  practical. 
A  Rubber  casket 
between  cover 
and  shoulder 
makes  air-tight 
fit.  Easily  cleaned 
No  screw  cap:  no 
threads  to  get  out 
of  order.  Cap  can 
be  put  on  or  taken 
off  in  a  second  by 
simple  twist  of 
thumb  screws  on 
the  side. 

Above  are  strictly  cash  with  order  Factory  prices- 
Send  money  order  or  check.  Prompt  shipment  in 
plain  strong  boxes.   Catalog  free  upon  request. 

DORMAC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  4 
■01  Roacoa  Street  CHICAGO 


4  Gallon  . 

.     t  5.50 

6  .  .  .  . 

.    .  6.00 

a  .  .  .  . 

.   .  (.50 

10  ...  . 

10.50 

15    .    .  . 

.    .  13.00 

SO- .   .   .  . 

16.00 

.   .  19.00 

Trapping  Pays  Big 

If  You  Ship  to 

.Abraham 

Sr.  Loins,  IL&A. 


Wo  aix*effilrz*  in  fXMl  htno  pelt* 
•specially  Coon  and  Mink  and  I. 
you  **•*  any  on  hand  ahip  tfceoi  t-> 
>io  ■«».   VV.  ruaranteo  that  oucl 
_itock  wiU  twin*  much  mora  ml  tin 
timo  than  lata-r  wh«n  tha  prime  fur 
xm>«  to  ihe  mark  at. 
Hav*  rou  written  for  Oar  Officio!  Tr»p- 
per*  Guide?  Don't  overlook  geUinv 
roar  -    ■  "■  of  tl.iavthiabi*  ->.-.■  if  ja- 
~~m  |  -■->■*-  t»  trap  Lhia  iu*>n.  T<-i 
jon  mil  thrrm  im  to  know  obou* 
Ui*  far  aad  trmppin*  buaineaa 
Soma  of  the  aubjooto  treat** 
o:  Trawtiiiff   *t>tWI*.  Propr 

a  o7".  ~   Way  to  Ski".  Stretch  and  Handl- 

flonerr/tuntir iM  JnipfXri in <.i  to  Grade  Your  Kur*--A  dictWw, 

SaaaplT  Catalog  sbowinrr  complete  trapper*!  outfit*  of  rvod  tjnalu- 
m»  rwooentable  price*.  Let  AbrirKim  terra  rou  and  jou  will  Bit  lb 
pox  caaot  oatiatlacttoo. 

Don't  Fail  to  Write  Today 


BUNIONS! 

l'AJN     STOPS  INSTANTLY— 
HUMP  VANISHES 

TRY  IT  AT  MY  RISK 


'New,  Mi:u  v»  lous  solvent  to  treat  bunions.  Stop* 
i  pain  ipHtantly — banishes  the  ugly  hump  ami 
Itlrcil.  HfVitM,  swollen,  burning  condition.  You 
can  wear  a  Hit.  teller  shot* 
with  comfort.  Test  it  at 
my  risk.  First  trial  c«n- 
vincea.  No  clumsy  appa- 
ratus, no  rubber  mold  or 
protestor,  no  uncomfort- 
able leather  shield  or  felt 
pad,  no  planter,  nor  mu>«' 
liquid. 

it  n  ri;i>OI»YNK,  (he  Com- 
plete Bunion  Trr.it  "i«*nt.  You 
will  say  it  is  wonderful — amux- 
iiiK,  so  quick.  So  sure  does  it  a<  l 
Don't  waste  time  and  money  on 
useless  methods.  Don't  suffer. 
Try  PE  DO  DYNE  at  my  rink. 
Write  today  before  you  do  an 
other  thing.  Just  say.  **I  want 
to  trv  PEDODYNE."  Address 
KAY  LABORATORIES, 

Dept.  L-683,   1Kb'   N.   l  u  Salle  St., 

rhloajro,  nilnolH. 


aJTlhlp  ALL  Youi 
4>9  Fur*  to  St  option*; 
f^otOanvar,  Largest 
Exclusive  Buyer  of 


Milk  for  Calves 

THE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gives  some  figures  on 
the  quantities  of  milk  that  may  be 
fed  to  calves  at  different  ages.  At 
birth  a  50-pound  calf  needs  about  « 
pounds- a  day,  while  a  100-pound  calf 
will  use  12  pounds. 

Underfeeding  at  the  start  is  better 
than  overfeeding.  Some  beginners 
make  the  mistake  of  giving  the  oalf  all 
it  wants.  This  probably  would  be  n 
good  practice  if  the  calf  were  fed 
every  two  or  three  hours,  as  is  th  • 
case  when  It  runs  with  the  cow 
When  a  young  calf,  however,  has  beeti 
without  feed  for  from  eight  to  twelw 
hours,  there  is  danger  that  it  will  gorge 
itself  if  allowed  to  consume  all  it 
wants,  which  may  cause  digestivf 
trouble. 

A  uniform  temperature  of  about  !>0 
degrees  is  necessary  if  the  milk  is  t 
agree  with  the  calf  and  produce  th 
best  results.  Some  feeders  attempt  t. 
make  up  for  any  lack  in  quality  of  tin 
itlilk  by   increasing  the  quantity. 

They  will  feed  much  more  skim  mil' 
than  whole  milk,  in  -the  belief  that  th 
increased  quantity  will  make  up  fo 
the  lack  of  butter  fat.  This  is  wrotv- 
;is  the  same  rule  about  overfeedin 
holds  good  with  skim  milk  as  with 
whole  milk. 

If,  em  account  of  age,  souring,  or 
dirt,  the  quality  of  milk  is  poor,  th' 
quantity  should  be'  reduced  rather  than 
increased.  The_  calf  will  not  lose  as 
much  in  development  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  fe«ij  as  from  digestive  dis- 
orders. 

A  calf  often  can  take  a  relatively 
small  quantity  of  bad  milk  for  Ion-, 
periods  and  hold  its  own  and  even 
make  small  gains,  when  a  large"  por- 
tion would  cause  digestive  trouble  and 
even  endanger  the  animal's  life. 


a*  Western  Raw  Fur.  in  t 
ae  World.  You  an  SI  to  S20  on  Ship- 
aajpinc  Charges,  and  G.t  Your  Money  I  to  14  , 
8S  IJays  Sooner  —  Because  Denver,  Colorado,  is  ■ 
aa  YOUR  Nearest  and  Beat  Fur  Market. 

S      FREE  FUR.  BOOK 

•  Write  Stephens  Today  for  Big.  Illustrated  Sup-  ' 
•J  plv  Catalog.  Trappers'  Gui.le.  Grading  Rules.  ' 
•2,  Fur  l>rica  List.  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREE.  ■ 

■»     -  ,  „  BU-plirna  sells  Bast  Traps,  ^ 

ifaaf*Wl  tH  Baif.  anal  Suppllae  art  Low-*» 
OBYaTTeJ^MlL.  e5t  PHcii.  St»  t  Now.  H  c  rot  % 
rwK^tir^   •  •»»»"  Ahead.  Wriu  at  On-.-..  % 

WfilM  LA.  Stephens  &  Co.  «*> 

I  V\  eiasreph.n.  Bids. 

1  .  %V»  >  .    Danvar.  Colorado  *.» 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $2 1 2S 


Bttai  wrtti  Atkins  Sitter  Steel  Guarantees'  San 

!  RUNS 


a  Carta  In  10  Hour,  by  one  man.  It's  King  of  the 
-     a.  Catalog  Y32  Free.  Established  1S90. 

tSwir.E  Macfauta  Co..  1005  E.  75th  St.  Culcjfg,  KlinoJs 


Feed  Range  Cattle 

MOST  Nevada  County  cattle  go  on 
to  the  market  in  a  half-fat  condi- 
tion, according  to  a  local  Farm  Bureau 
worker.  Much  the  same  condition  is 
true  throughout  the  State,  where  the 
feeding  of  cattle  for  market  is  tha  ex- 
ception, rather  than  the  rule. 

This  situation  became  serious  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  last  summer  and 
still  persists,  to  some  extent.  The 
identical  condition  has  been  noted. 

When  grass- fed  cattle  are  being 
shown  on  the  market  a  temporary  glut 
ensues  and  prices  drop  accordingly. 
The  solution  would  seem  to  be  a  brief 
feeding  period  for  some  of  the  cat  Mi-, 
following  their  removal  from  the 
ranges. 

There  is  a  change  in  demand  for 
better  beef,  which  California  packers 
must  necessarily  consider.  A  few 
rears  ago  packers  would  take  90  per 
cent  of  the  average  California  herd 
for  beef,  whereas  they  now  take  only 
about  40  per  cent. 

The  Nevada  County  agent  has  en- 
deavored to  inaugurate  some,  definite 
feeding  trials,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  feeding  of  cattle  after  their 
removal  from  the  ranges  for  a  brief 
reriod  would  not  be  profitable. 

Such  feeding  would  not  only  bring 
the  cattle  into  better  condition  with  in- 
creased weight,  but  would  throw  them 
upon  a  better  market. 

Movable  Cattle  Stalls 

THKRK  are  times  on  a  stock  ranch 
when  more  stalls  are  needed.  The 
Illustration  shows  a  goud  way  to  make 
them.  This  is  a  temporary  set  of  stalls 
made  heavy  and  strong  to  hold  two 
inimals  together  in  each  compart- 
ment. 

The  frame  is  made  of  2x6-inch  pieces 
and  Ihe  boarding  is  one  inch  or  thick- 


er, according  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mals   to    he  stabled. 

Double  stalls  should  be  six  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  high.  The  partitions 
extend  out  six  feet  from  the  center 
so  the  structure  is  twelve  feel  wide 
and  twelve  feet  long.  This  size  is. 
heavy  enough  to  remain  in  place  on 
a  concrete  floor  without  being  braced. 

Cattle  stalls  made  in   this  way  are 
used  in  some  of  the  storage  buildings 
during   the   week  of   the  International 
Liv»»»ncl(    Show    In  Chicago. 
■  ■all  .--a-  H.    A.  SHKAI.BR. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Pay  when  goods  arrive.  Just  write  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postcard  or  letter  and  tell  us 
what  articles  you  want.  When  goods  arrive  pay1 
the  postman  our  low  prices,  which  include  postage  to  your  door.  Examine  the 
goods.  If  you  are  not  convinced  you  have  more  than  your  money's  worth  we  will 
gladly  refund  all  your  money  promptly.  Don't  delay;  order  now  before  this  sale 
closes  and  the  article  you  want  is  sold  out.  Remember,  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
goods  are  the  world's  strongest  wearing  goods.  ,  Order  today  from  these  prices 


WORK  SHIRTS 

Blue  ohambray,  best  grade ; 
doublt  stitched ;  largo  cut; 
two  poekets;  built  (or  long 
•vear;  smashing  98c 

low    price  ot  

Limit  only  two  to  each 
customer;     order     -  now. 

No.  OF-813   


LEATHER 
PUTTEES 

Solid  horsehide;  color 
mahogany;  high  luster 
polish  finish;  loop  or 
strap  style ;  sold  else- 
where for  $6.50.  Our 
smash-sale  *0  Qft 
price  per  pair  *P  * 
No.  OF-818 


NAVY 
PEA 

JACKETS 

107'  Brand  new 
29      02.  Dark 
blue  Melton  cloth 
Sizes  34-44 
OF -706. 

$8.95 


^SfTTrt^  Work  shirts.  bluT 
OniriS  printed  chambray, 
Jooble  stitch.  No.  0.  F.-99S. 
Limit  three  to  a  69c 
ustomer    


Wool  Sox 


Army  heavy 
sox,    24  in. 
long;    color    gray;    really  worth 
oOc  to  75c;  now  27c;  $2 
pur  dozen   


less;  to  be  worn 
under  coat;  new,  very  warm ;  all  sizes. 
Sale    price  postpaid  

  No.  OF-209 


93c 


u. 

Genui< 

Issue 

boys. 

-rtjr 

ihirts 
flaps, 
ned 
$6.00 
earth, 
to  19. 
now 
Limit, 


IT! 


S.    ARMY  SHIRTS 
is    U.   S.  Government 
shirts,  as  worn  by  our 
made    of    pure  wool 

and  cheviot.  These 
have  two  pockets  with 

double  elbows,  breast 
and  are  equal  to  any 
shirt.     Best    shirt  on 
Brand  new.    Sizes  14 

Order  rl.ht  $3.23 

only  two  to  customer. 
No.  OF-804  


pskin  lined 
oleskin  top. 
32  to  46.  No. 
0F-S99   


vest. 


$4.97 


ARMY 
GLOVES 
Five  finger, 
h  orsehide. 
smooth  buck  fin- 
ish, Army  issue. 
OF-906.  Bargain 
price.  This  price 
we  quote  is  post- 
paid to  your 
door.  OF-709. 

98c 


Army 

O.  Da 

Blanket 


Army  Olive  drab  pure  wool  officers'  blankets,  b 
lbs.,  brand  new,  72x84.  Uncle  Sam's  best.  tfjC  OS 
Limit  2  pairs.  No.  OF-I0I  ^ 


Q*i .  Army  khaki,  extra  large,  size  66x84 
UlltS    new— No.   0F-823.  $3.89 


UCK  l/Oai     |0.oz_  darl(  tan  ducking;  blan- 
ket plaid   lined   and   interlined   with   oilskin ;  two 
de  pockets;  corduroy  collar.  A  world-  93 


beater  for 


alue 


WOOL  SWEATERS 
Extra  fine  quality,  a li  wool 
heavy  rope  weave  sweaters 
or  i  o.tts — snappy  appearance. 
Great  for  cold  weather. 
Limit  one  to  a  <t4  0)7 
nus'.oiner.   OF-910.  * 


SWEATER  COAT 
Heavy      rope  weave — silver 
gray  and  dark.   Sizes  34  to 
44.  new.  <r  1  cq 

—NO,    OF-902  vl'VV 


UNION  SUITS 
Lambsdown,  wool  lined  or 
ribbed  silk  finish,  extraor- 
dinary value ;  limit  3  suits 
to  a  customer ;  new ;  sizes 
ill  to  46— OF- 908 
Per  suit   


$1.97 


LEATHER   VEST.  OF-909 

$2.98 

Army  issue 
solid  leather  jer 
kins  or  sleeve- 
less vests,  wool 
blanket  lined 
cost  Governmen 
about  $15.00. 
No.  OF-7Q7 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

Army  Underwear        LOOK  MEN!" 


Almost  given  away.  Brand  new, 
all  wool,  heavy  weight,  ribbed 
or  flat;  finest  material  and  work- 
manship; shirts  or  drawers;  color 
silver  gray;  cost  government 
about  $2.75  eaeh;  order  now  for 
years  to  como;  sizes  30  Qfic 
to  44.  No.  OF-815.  Each . .  *^ 


UNION  SUITS 
Fine  ribbed,  gray  or  cream;  ex- 
tra value;  all  sizes.  <Cl  A'X 
No.  OF -825.  Sale  Prie-j** A V*** 


union  suits,  brand  new.  heavy 
gray  cotton,  ribbed.  Sizes  36 
to  46.     No.   OF-996.  9gc 


RAIN  COATS 
Rubberized  Gas 
Mask  Cloth,  abso- 
lutely waterproof ; 
belted  model  for 
work  or  dress,  new. 
Special,  limited  2 
coats    to    a  custom 

orC  .  $3.99 


RECLAIMED 
RAINCOATS 
In     load  condition 
and   with   plenty  of 

r  A  $2  (J3 


OF-821 


ARMY  OVERCOATS 
Reclaimed.    No.    OF-903.    0.  D. 
all    wool.    20-oz.    Melton  cloth 
Like  new.  Sizes  34  to    4£g  gg 


Khaki 


ARMY  RAINCOATS 
Army  double  back,  snap  fasten, 
ers,  extra  heavy  waterproof  cloth 
A  godsend  for  workers  out  of 
doore — luaranteed  48  hours  wa- 
terproof, same  as  used  in  Fran-e 
Brand  new. 
OF-905   


$6.93 


Munson  Inst  army  work  shoe 
solid  leather  through 
through ;  made  of  pliabl 
chrome  leather,  broad  leath 
er  heel,  double  thick  sole; 
dirt  and  waterproof;  double 
bellows  tongues,  with  or 
without  toe  cap;  color  tan, 
mahogany  or  black.  Good 
for  solid  year  wear.  Big- 
gest bargain  in  years.  $2.98  postpaid. 
Sizes  5  to  12.  Order  today.  Limit  only 
two    pairs   to    customer.     No.  OF-301. 


$2.98 


Officers'  Dress  Shoe 

Cordovan  solid  leather  all  through,  com- 
fortable soft  toe  with  waterproof  wh  ite 
m  id  sole.  Goodyear  welts.  Color — mahog- 
any. Sold  elsewhere  at  $7.50.  Wide 
widths,  no  toe  cap;  calfskin  uppers,  sure 
corn  killer.  Sizes  5  to  II.  Limit  not 
more  than  two  to  customer.  <t*5  QQ 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  0F-7I0...  i^O 


KHAKI  BREECHES 
Brand  new;  reinforced  knees, 
two  side  and  two  hip  pock- 
ets; washable  and  strong ; 
not  more  than  2  pairs  to  a 
customer;  sizes  26  to  42. 
Order  No.  OF-817    <£2  49 


ARMY 
Genuine  A 
Breeches 
to  42 


BREECHES 
irmy   0.    D.  Woel 

siz»  30  $3.89 

Reclaimed.  MS')    No.  OF-812 
/ool.  brand  new;  sizes 

No  or  $2.89 


0.  c 
Pure 
30  to  38 
810.  Sale 


ARMY  SADDLES  X&fZA*- 

To  readers  ef  this  paper,  postpaid  tc  your  door 


OFFICERS'  RAINCOATS 
Moleskin  finish :  belted  model ;  color,  light 
or  dark :  guaranteed  48  hour  rai  n  proof ; 
very  dressy;  $35  value.    No.      Cl«d  17 

Sale  price   

I^Russet^^eMd^^eath^r- 

Cost   U.  S.   Government  abou 


OF-R22 


ISSUE  ARMY  SHOES 

Army  Russet  Shoe 

Munson  last  shoe,  extra  wide 
widths,  made  of  best  quality 
horsehide  uppers,  best  tanned 
Oak  solps,  Goodyear  welts,  triple 
stitched  all  through,  considered 
the  easiest  walking  shoe  in  the 
world;  same  as  Uncle  Sam's  boys 
used.  DON'T  PUT  OFF  OR- 
DERING. Send  now.  Sizes  5 
to  12.  Limit  not  more  than  two 
pairs  to  customer.  No.  OF- 
803.    Postpaid  d*r>  qo 

pear  pair  .  ,  *P*>-»0 


U.  S.  Trench  Shoes 

MEN,  HERE  IT  IS,  the  strang- 
est built  work  shoo  made  in  the 
world.  Water  tight,  solid  leather 
built,  four  full  soles,  smooth  as 
a  glove  inside,  with  or  withou 
hobnails.  Cost  U.  S.  government 
about  $7.50  to  make.  Brand 
new.  Direct  to  you;  sizes  6  t< 
12.  limit  two  pair  to  a  customer 
Postpaid    at    a    sensational  cut 

price  of   djo  qc 

No.  QF-SOI.  *pO.*70 


LOW  PRICE 
POSTPAID,  $11.97 
SHEEPSKIN 
LINED  COATS 
No.  OF-709 
Sensationally      I  0  m 
priced.        Is  sure 
world  beater  for  out 
doors,  cold  days  and 
evening;    heavy  pelt 
lining ;    beaver  ized    6- in.  collar 
coior    material,    drab  moleskin 
weatherproof  cloth ;  double  breast 
ed ;  4  pockets,  reinforced  leather 
corners;  belted  model ;  length  32 
to    42    inches;    sizes    32    to  48 
Order  now  while        «t  1  |  Q'T 
stock   Is  complete  y11'*7' 


LEATHER  COATS 
36- in.  best  grade,  new  leather, 
reversible  belled  model.  All 
sizes.   Color,   tan        $14  93 


nr  L'hucolatfi. 


OF-708 


Brand  new — World's  easiest 
t  $35.00— 0F.911—       jjy  gg 


Write  for  Our  Big  Catalog.   It's  FREE 
FREE  DELIVERY:  All  these  goods  are  postpaid  to  your  door 

niADANTCP  We  euarantee  good 
OAJi^MX/^II  1  CC   u  >ou   lre  not  lat| 


exactly  as  represented  and  will  promptly  refund  your  money 
^-■-^ '  ...  a  ■  .■ ,  if  yt>u  ar8  noj  satisfied.    Send  vour  cheek  or  money  order  If  you  prefer. 

P  A  V  I  TQ  A  \/ 1 C I T"  When   in   Los  Angi-les  trade  at  this   money-saving,  always-busy  store.  Our  only 
*        1    ^ J  rt   V  IOI  1   (_,,,  Angeles  address  is  213  S.  Main  St..  Near  Second  St.  Make  all  money  or 
i  payable  to  the  U.  S.  ARMY  &  NAVY  GOODS  STORE.    Write  for  our  free  catalog.    Do  It  today 


U.  s.  Army     Navy  Goods  Store 


213  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "I  Saw 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM"  i 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM    SECTION    OF    TTTF    SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


Apple  Opportunities  in  California 


(Continurri  from   Fai/r  .t) 


'FR    11.   T>?3  I 

rnta 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  cents  a  line,  or  60  tents  a  line 
for  four  or  more  consecutive  i«*sne- 
{uvrracf  7  words).  For  white  spiicr. 
ruts  or  display  t.vwe.  cost  i*  com- 
I  ulril  aecortlini;  to  total  spare  ocrii- 
l.ied    by    ailvertisemen-' . 

Ailvertisements  must  reach  us  l.~> 
days  before  ilntc  of  publication. 

\d<lre-s  ORCHARD  ana  FARM 
Krouitwn.v    at    Kleventh.    !.<>»  \nsele~. 


POULTRY 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  frct-ranere.  heavy- laying  util- 
ity bens  mated  to,  double  pedigree  cockerels 
with  authentic  trapnesl  records.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  Inspected  and  aoereditea  by  til* 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Hafe  arrival 
and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks  guar- 
anteed. Rooking  orders  now  for  the  sprlm- 
season  of  1924  delivery.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  attractive  prices.  MUST  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR CO..  INC.,  the  World  s  Largest  Elei  - 
trie  Hatchery,   432   7th   St..   Petaluma,  Calif 

WE'RE     BOOKING     CHICKS  fa 

most   winter    and   spring  weeks 
from  some  of  world's  highest  esw- 
iroducing  Leghorns.  Anconaa.  Reds. 
nan  I     Minorca*,  Rocks.   Brahmas.  W»tn 
_**TJ  I    .l.itles.      Andalusians.      I  irliinKtons. 

reasonable.       Reduced     if  booked 
ahead.     Capacity.   300.000.  "Never 
saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapid  growth 
egg-yleldf       PROFITABLE    POULTRY.  1" 
North   Fair  Oaks.   Pasadena.     Mail  only. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  at  least  ?00  eggs  on«lh. 
■ides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  AlaiiTeda 
Covintv  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  hooking 
orders'  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 
■WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY'  CHIX  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sires  dam  record 
ef  V40  to  297  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
are  accredited  hv  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau.  T"H  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  476 
Sixth   St..    Iviahima.  Calif. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  volir  order  for  1924 
chicjes  with  the  White  Hau  hery.  the  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  (hicks  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  " A " 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  riirht.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  HATCHERY.   Petaluma.  Calif. 

CHICKEN  HATCHERY  for  sale  ov,-r  2*.to0 
capacity;  modern  4-room  house,  outbuild- 
ings. 3  broodi-r  houaee.  eleetrie  pumping  plant, 
with  3  *eres  or  leas,  within  city  limits  i.l 
Petaluma.  on  State  highway  Ideal  location 
for  a  show  poultry  p'a-  e.  Aoolv  on  premises 
X37  MAIN  ST.,   Petaluma.  Calif. 


HABY  CHICKS  every  week.     Barred  Rocks. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Leghorn*.  Gel 
fall  chicks  now.  Order  now  for  1P24  deliv- 
ery. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  cir- 
cular about  our  heavy  Invera  THE  .1.  H 
FTTTBBE  POCT-TRY  RANCH  AND  II ATCH- 
KRY.   Box   R7-C.   Palo  Alto.  Calif  . 

HANSON'S   Pedigreed  S    C.  White  Leghorns. 

Trapnested  for  15  years  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
rale  some  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels for  sale.  Sena  for  interesting  cata- 
logue.    J.  A.  HANSON.  Corvallis.  Ore.  

I3ABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  tact] 
Monday     Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  esga- 
Fullets.    pigeons,    rabbits.      FANCIERS  EX- 
CHANGE.   Mil   S    Main   St..   Los  Angeles. 

WHITE     LEGHORN     BABY    CHICKS  from 
high  prod,  flocks,  mated  to  male  birds  with 
test   blood   lines  on   Pacific  Coast     Write  for 
prices.     Rio  Linda  Hatchery.  Rio  l.inrla.  Cal. 

THE   WORLDS   fuur  newest   fowls — Kpencel 
Turkens.     Russian    Orloffs.    Jersey  Bladi 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.    Photo  booklet 
free.   Z.  T.  SPENCER.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal 

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets 
Fall  and  winter  delivery.    Write  for  particu- 
lars.   EUREKA    HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

FREE  BOOK.   "Chi.l-ens  from  Shell  to  Mm 

ket."  on  application  to  COILSON  COM- 
PA  NY.   Petaluma.  Calif.  

CLOVER  CUTTERS.  Jl.r.O  to  $15.  Write  for 
circulars.  ARNOTT  *  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
•teles   St..   Los  Angeles 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL.  Let  a  wild-blooded 
torn  head  your  flock  and  see  increase  of 
■vitality.  Where  no  inhreeded  birds  prevail 
In  10  years'  raisim;  of  turkeys.  JENKINS 
the  Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican 
Wild  Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  Box 

117*.   Burbank    Calif.  ._ 

MAMMOTH  WILD  BLOODED  BREEDING 
TURKEYS.  Imported  stock  Toms  *5  and 
up;  hens,  »4  and  up.  JERSEY  STOCK 
FARM.  11534  San  Fernando  Road.  Route  3, 
Box  403.    Burbank  Calif.  


OCR  BACK-To- LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm,  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  Counl> 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage: 
rati.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY 
California    Fruit    Blstft.,    S.uramento-.  Cnlif. 


POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  roluny  will  make  \ou  a 
<  omfortahle  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
.Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  fur  literature 
I  HARI.ES  WFEKS.  Owensmouth,  California 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS   want    Western   farms.  De 
scribe   and   state   lowest    price.      R.     \.  Mc 
SOWN.    .i«7    Wilkin  son    Bldg..    Ore  a  Ha.    Nel  ■ 
K  A  KM  wanted,  immediately.  Sen  I  particulars. 
M,s.  U  Roberts.  340  E.  Tr;n.  Rnodliouse.  III. 

FRUIT  TREES.  HKIlliV  anil  SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS  Now  booking  orders  for  fall  an.! 
spring  delivery.  Twenty-seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  fo£  price  list.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  sent  on  request.  M.  J. 
MON1Z,    Box   477.  Seliastopol.  Calif. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES — Mos 
complete  line  offered  Southwest.  Buy  li 
rect  from  growers.  Catalog  free  Express 
paid.  Consolidated  Nurseries.  Houston.  Tex 
IF  you  want  world's  greatest  commercial 
Everbearing  Strawberry  -rder  Johnsons 
Improved  Superb;  $2".  thousand,  $:l.r,o  hun- 
dred. U  9.  N  JOHNSON.  Nevada  City.  Ne- 
vada County.  Calif. 

'bulbs'and  seeds 

PRICE  list  of  Gladioli  now  ready.    PAUL  R. 
HICH  BORN.   Bulb  Grower.  Seabnghl.  Calif 

RABBITS    AND  PIGEONS 

100  THOROUGHBRED  Flemish  Giant  breed 
ing  does  and  bucks,  cheap;  all  aires.  The 
large  kind.      MIKE  D1TZEL.   930   Maple.  Lo 
Angeles.  Calif. 


HKL 


ANTED— Instruction 


WANTED — Women  girls  Learn  gown  rank 
Ing  at  home.  Many  openin  s.  1911  week 
!.earn  while  earning.  Sample  lessons  free 
Write  ImmedlKtVb  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept    1K.K7.   Rochester,   N".  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  JlUl  to  Jl'Mi  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  railway  traffic  inspector.  Positions  sruar- 
anteed  after  completion  of  3  months"  home 
study  course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Wrile  for  free  booklet  G-91. 
stand.  Business  Trainin  :  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,    all    makes.    J2tr   up.  Cui 
payments      Free    trial.      Express  prepail 

Guarant  1  two  years      PAYNE  COMPAJS* 

Rosedale  Station.   Kansas  City.  Kan. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

NEW  and  rebuilt  Implements  at  sp.  clad 
.  pri-  es.  Call  and  sec  them.  AKNoTT  & 
CO.,   lit   S.   Los   Angeles   St.    Los   Ani.eles.',  , 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  It   MILLER   -Herman   Miller,  for- 
merly eight  years  member  examining  corps. 
U    S.     Patent     Oftiee.      Hazard's    Book  on 
Patents*  free.     CENTRAL   BLDG..   Sixth  and 

Ms  in.   Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

PEKCT    S.    WEBSTER.    Savings    and  Loan 
Bids..   Stockton.   Calif.,  has  a   lung  estab- 
lished,  efficient  organization      Send  for  free 
book  on  patents. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 


MOIS  NEVADA  HONEY  with  delicious 
tild  flavor  you  will  always  like.  Produced 
crisp,  clear  mountain  air  and  sunshine  of 
vada.  One  of  the  best  table  honeys  pro- 
ved in  the  United  Stales.  Delivered: 
•/.one.  lo-ll.  pall.  12.00;  BO-Ib.  can,  IH.oti 
zone,  la-lb  nail.  $2.10:  «»-lb.  can,  J8.7.'. 
■    V.    ANDREWS,  Box  F334.  Fallon.  Nev. 


LIVESTOCK 


REGISTERED  Holstein  calves.  Tuberculosis- 
free   herd.     Send   for   breeding  information. 
Buy  the  best     Get  them  voung  at  snail  cost. 
Either  sex.  J65.      U  N.    IRWIN.   Davis.  Calif. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 

AUTO  TRAILERS,  rubber  tires   tlmken  hoar 
ings    with  flare  board   bodv  and  drop  •  n-l 
gate    with    hitch.    ««2.50.      BIKIiSELL    M  FG 
CO..  Kansas  city..   Mo  >  


Subsoiling  Grapefruit 

ROLAND  REET).  extensive  grower  of 
Barbara  Worth  grapefruit,  raiser] 
leguminous  cover  crops  in  his  pomelo 
orchard  near  El  Centre  Imperial  Val- 
ley, covered  the  ground,  both  with 
chemical  fertilizers  and  barnyard  ma- 
nure and  irrigated  liberally.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  well  suited  to  grape- 
fruit production  and  all  conditions 
seemed  favorable  for  big  production. 
And  yet,  the  trees  bore  only  small 
crops. 

"Instead    of    seven    boxes    per  tree, 


which  I  should  have  been  getting.  1 
picked  less  than  one-third  this 
•amount."  relates  Keed.  "I  thought  I 
had  done  everything  for  the  trees  that 
was  humanly  possible,  when  it  finally 
occurred  to  me  to  examine  the  subsoil. 

"Here  I  found  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
Although  our  soil  is  sandy  and  does 
not  pack  readily,  the  subsoil  was  com- 
pacted like  hardpan,  seriously  inter- 
fering with  root  growth  and  the  en- 
trance of  moisture.  A  good  job  of 
subsoiling  has  given  the  trees  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  we  are  expecting, 
confidently,  to  harvest  heavy  crops  of 
One  fruit."" 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 
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before  the   fruit  is  harvested  from  the 

Although  California  has  large  State- 
wide eo-operatH e  marketing  organiza- 
tions for  most  of  its  leading  fruits,  the 
apple  does  not  enjoy  this  advantage. 
Since  the  apple  districts  are  widely  sep- 
arated, such  an  organization  might  not 
seem  practical.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful co-operative  organizations  now 
existing  are  built  upon  a  commodity 
basis,  rather  than  a  community  basis. 

Almonds,  for  example,  are  grown  in 
as  widely  scattered  sections  as  the 
apple.  With  or  without  a  large  central 
organization,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  more  local  organizations,  such  as 
those  operating  in  the  Sebastopol  sec- 
tion, should  not  be  of  the  greatest  aid 
toward  more  profitable  marketing. 

SEllASTOPOI/S   GOOD  KXAMPI.K 

In  this  district  the  fruit  of  all  mem- 
bers is  packed  in  a  skillful  and  uniform 
manner  and  the  label  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Union  has  come  to  stand  for  a 
certain  standard  of  quality  and  pack. 

hi  ler  associations  are  operating  in 
several  other  sections  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  most  of  these  lack  strength 
on  account  of  the  limited  tonnage  which 
they*  control. 

Lack  of  a  hearty  and  more  thorough 
co-operation  among  the  growers  is  the 
I  one   thing  responsible  for  many  fail- 
:   ures.     The  real  spirit  of  co-operation 
is  necessary  for  the  greatest  success, 
rln  .some  instances,  small  districts  may 
\  have  simply  a  community  packing  house 
1  and  use  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
as  a   marketing   agency.     Up   to  the 
present  time,  however,    only    a  very 
small  percentage,  of  the  apple  crop  has 
been  marketed  by  this  organization. 

Selling  one's  crop  to  cash  buyers  may. 
in  some  years,  prove  profitable  to  cer- 
tain individuals.  The  logical  conclu- 
sion of  this  practice,  however — espe- 
cially in  years  of  a  good  crop — is  the 
flooding  of  certain  California  markets 
.  '1  receipt  of  a  ruinous  price  for  the 
fruit. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  the 
apple  grower  has  found  himself  more 
than  once  during  the  past  few-  years. 
It  is.  in  fact,  the  condition  in  some  sec- 
tions at  the  present  time  where  many 
growers,  all  anxious  to  sell  to  buyers 
for  the  Los  Angeles  market,  have  them- 
selves forced  the  price  down  to  such  a 
point  that  the  returns  do  not  pay  the 
cost  of 'production. 

DON'T  SKLL  FRUIT  OX  TREES 

The  practice  of  selling  the  crop  on 
the  trees  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one. 
If  the  grower  is  not  interested  in  see- 
ing that  the  fruit  from  his  district  is 

clvid  in  st  lie!  conformity  to  gratic 
rules,  that  the  quality  of  the  package 
is  what  it  should  be  and  that  the  rep- 
utation of  Ihe  district  is  built  up  and 
maintained,  he  can  scarcely  expect  the 
buyer  to  do  so. 

The  credit  or  discredit  of  a  box  or 
car  of  fruit  comes  back  to  the  district 
and  eventually  to  the  individual  grower, 
rather  than  to  the  packer  or  buyer. 
The  latter  can  easily  move  to  another 
sci  lion  and  purchase  fruit,  but  for  the 
owner  of  the  orchard  it  is  not  so  easy. 
Establishing  a  trade-mark  and  having 
Ihis  trade -mark  represent  a  standard, 
until  rm  quality  is  an  asset  which  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated. 

For  home  use  and  local  markets  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  vari- 
eties may  be  desirable,  but  if  fruit  is 
to  be  grown  for  the  general  markets 
each  dis.rict  should  determine  its  two 
or  three  most  profitable  varieties  and 
grow  these,  very  largely  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others. 

For  the  strictly  commercial  orchard, 
old  family  favorites  have  no  place. 
Such  trees  should  either  be  top-worked 
or  removed.  No  district  can  hope  to 
receive  favorable  recognition  for  grow- 
ing the  "largest  collection." 

PLANT  ONLY  BEST  SORTS 

In  attempting  to  standardize  varieties, 
only  those  well  adapted  to  the  section 
should  be  chosen.  Unless  the  yields 
are  good  and  the  fruit  of  good  appear- 
ance and  finish,  free,  from  defects  or 
markings  which  lower  the  sale  price, 
such  a  variety  should  be  discarded. 

The  mere  fact  that  any  variety  has 
long  been  grown  in  a  district  is  not 
necessarily  proof  that  it  is  a  profitable 
sort  to  maintain.  Its  ultima le  value 
must  be  measured  by  the  price  it  brings 
upon  the  market. 

A  variety  like  the  Yellow  Bellflower, 
which  for  a  number  of  years  at  least 
Has  retailed  on  the  market  for  less 
than  $1  per  box,  is.  to  say  the  leasl.  a 
questionable  variety  to  grow  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Good  yields,  quality, 
attractive  appearance  and  the  ability 
to  stand  shipping  are  primary  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  commercial  apple 
Where  these  attributes  cannot  be  at- 
tained, extensive  commercial  planum- 
should  not' be  attempted. 

Some  of  California's  fruits  meet  lit- 
tle competition  on  the  large  wholesale 
markets,  but  Ihis  is  not  true  with  the 
apple  If  the  California  <umle  is  lo 
assume  its  proper  place  nn  Ihe  nmrl.i  I 


it  must  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
other  fruits  sold  under  the  Cal  if  ort 
label.  It  must  also  be  able  to  conqn 
with  the  high  standard  set  for  appl 
by  Washington  and  Oregon. 

OREGON  APPLES  OUTSELL  OUR 

The  ability  of  the  Oregon  grower 
ship  his  apples  inlo  California  and 
sell  them  on  the  same  market  as  oi 
at  a  substantial  premium  over  eM 
is  a  condition  which  should  be  eg 
rected.  When  the  home-grown  prn 
•net  measures  up  in  quality  and  appe 
ance  it  will  surely  sell  for  as  much 
the  imported  article. 

For  higher  quality,  more  altenli 
must  necessarily  be  given  to  prwnii 
spraying  and  thinning.  Irrigiti 
would  be  of  material  help  in  some  s< 
tions  which  have  really"~ prided  the' 
selves  on  the  fact  that  irrigation 
not  necessary. 

The  attractiveness  of  fruit  on  I 
market  depends  to  no  small  extent  Wf 
the  container  and  the  manner  in  whi 
it  is  packed.  This  State  originated  I 
apple  box:  it  allowed  I  he  North  west 
develop  it.  The  result  is  the  Norl 
west  standard  apple  box.  which  I 
been  adopted  not  only  by  the  Norl 
west  States,  but  also  by  California 

Despite  this  fact,  however,  many  O 
ifornia  apples  are  sold  in  the  origin 
old  style,  off -size  box.  It  is  not  attri 
live  on  the  market,  it  must  be  BOUf 
uously  labeled  "irregular  contain* 
and  there'is  no  logical  reason  for 
continued  use. 

ADVERTISE  NORTHWEST  APPI, 

The  apple  growers  of  the  Nortfrw 
have  for  a  number  of  years  taxed  the 
selves  from  two  to  three  cents  per  I 
for  carrying  on  a  national  adveru.si 
campaign.  In  this  they  again  have  f 
lowed  the  lead  of  California.  Lai 
sums  are  spent  annually  in  advert 
ing  California  oranges,  prunes,  rais 
and  apricots,  but  certainly  a  very  mi 
ger  sum  is  spent  advertising  the  I 
pie. 

Trade  papers  carry  page  after  p. 
of  Northwest  advertising  matter.  \vt 
only  occasionally  is  there  a  small  at 
tion  devoted  to  the  California  apt 
Especially  attractive  »  window  su 
often  are  seen,  calling  attention  to  C* 
fornia  prunes,  pears  and  peaches  I 
along  with  these  signs  are  those  fr< 
Washington  and  Oregon  appeasing 
the  consumer  to  buy  appleaw 

The  central  feature  in  th««  notet 
the  square  on  the  fine  wholesale  m 
ket  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a.  tower  tell 
the  buyers  from  its  four  |tHI  '!•< 
Hood  River  apples.  It  is  certains! 
fine  advertising  feature  for  ihe  lb 
River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  but  I 
for  California. 

With  a  mere  mention  of  some  of  th 
most  vital  factors,  it  would  BeeTD  I 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the  B| 
in  this  State  is  very  largely  what 
care  to  make  it.  The  fruit  is  growt 
quantity,  quality  can  be  obtained 
suitahle  sections  and  by  following 
progressive  marketing  methods 
Northwest  apple  growers  and  our  i 
growers  of  other  fruits,  it  is  diffu 
to  see  why  the  California  apple  oaa 
become  more  favorably  known  and 
turn  a  greater  profit  to  the  grower. 

A  high-grade  product,  well  sta 
ardized  and  marketed  by  the  grow 
as  i  unit,  is  essential  for  a  better  c 
dition  of  Ihe  apple  industry. 
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About  the  Papaya 

THAT     the    "pawpaw"     of  Cent 
North   America  and   the  "pupa: 
of  the  tropics  are  not  one  and  the  su 

fruit  is  the  contention  of  Leslie  Burr 
Willits  (Mendocino  County),  who.  ii 
letter  tn  the  editor  of  ORCHARD  l 
FAR  if,  gives  the  following  infunnutit 
"I  grew  up  In  Illinois  and  know 
about  the  native  r.tavpaw.  It  is  a  i 
ciduous  shrub,  hearing  a  fruit  t! 
tastes  something  like  an  over-ripe  1 
nana. 

"The  skin  is  smooth  and  the  t*e 
flat,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
length,  and  when  opened  are  seen 
be  filled  with  cross  segments. 

"Now.  as  to  the  papaya,  1  will  si 
first  that  I  lived  four  years  in  the  W: 
Indies  and  seven  years  in  the  Hawaii" 
Islands,  where  papayas  were  to  be 
•  every   day.     I   never  heard  a  pap 
called  a  pawpaw,  although  it  is 
that    Webster's    dictionary  status 
word  "papaya     is     sometimes  wrl 
'pawpaw'  or  'powpow.' 

"The  papaya,  both  in  fi*uit  and  p" 
is  very'  different  from  the  pawpaw, 
papaya  being  a  melon  that  grows  oa 
stalk.  The  stalk  has  a  number  of  l 
leaves  at  the  top,  the  fruit  being 
tached  below  these  leaves. 

"Pawpaw  I  have  always  unders 
to  be  a  North  American  Indian 
for  the  native  fruit,  while  papaya  la 

Spanish  name."  

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACT 

and  Power  Liwnmmnr 

*  Vr»rti.  .1 .  Pnvrcn  Powrr  Cultivator  I 
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Selling  Tons  of  Dates  by  Parcel  Post 


E  of  the  biggest  .stunts  ever 
pulled  off  in  California  in  the  line 
marketing  farm  produce  by  mail 
Roland  Reed's  accomplishment  in 
i  28  tons  of  1923  crop  dates  by 
M  post.  The  dates  were  grown  in 
Imperial  Valley,  near  El  Centro, 
e  Reed,  together  with  his  father 
brother,  have  2200  acres  of  land. 

palms  cover  20  acres.  "Within 
next  few  months  the  date  acreage 
be  increased  to  140. 
),  we  didn't  advertise  our  dates," 
ined  Reed.  "Finding  buyers  was 
easiest  part  of  our  work.  The 
th  of  our  mail  order  business  has 
largely  the  result  of  customers 
„ommending  our  goods  to  friends 
mil  acquaintances.  The  great  trouble 
has  been  Jo  grow  enough  fruit  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. 

"The  prices  we  received  varied  from 
ST.  cents  to  $1.25  per  pound.  This  seems 
lligli  compared  to  the  lb-cent  retail 
Value  of  iiu ported  dates.  Quality  and 
Back  make  the  difference.  Our  best 
■ales  are  put  up  in  fancy  one-pound 


Date  Eaters  Find  Bugs 

IMPORTED  DATES  contain  more  or 
less  scale,  Which  appears  upon  the 
fruit  something  like  fly  speckB,  ac- 
cording to  Roland  Reed,  prominent  Im- 
perial Valley  date  grower,  who  ex- 
plains that  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  foreign  dates  and  the  unattractive 
manner  in  which  they  are  packed  ac- 
count for  the  low  price  which  they 
bring,  compared  to  the  domestic  ar- 
ittcle. 

"Scale  infests  most  foreign  date 
palms,"  states  Reed.  "It  Is  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  this  pest  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  prohib- 
ited the  importation  of  African  and 
Asian,  date  off  shoots.  This  accounts 
for  the  high  prices  which  home-growi 
trees  of  the  best  varieties  command  " 


Citrus  and  Livestock 

(Continued  from  Page  2 J 


Of  barley,  rye  and  melilotus  or  melio- 
tus   and    small-seeded    horse   beans  is 

^'pastured  or  "soiled."  only  the  stubble 
being  turned  under.  The  orchard  Is 
not     exactly    clean     cultivated,  being 

'plowed  only  in  one  direction,  across 
the  slope.;  Two  advantages  are 
Claimed  for  this  method:  Erosion  dur- 
ing heavy  rains  is  lessened  and  some 

".growth  is  left  around  the_  trees  to  form 
a  mulch  and  additional  "picking"  for 
the  sheep.    When  "lotus"  and  beans  are 

hased  the  latter,  which  require  irrigation. 

But  sown  with  the  furrows,     and  the 

Tbrmer  is  sown  crosswise. 

All  this  pasture  feed  costs  nothing, 
of  course.    As  in  the  case  of  the  cheap 

'roughage.  Sheets  figures  the  cover  crop 
in  more  available  and  more  valuable 
When  applied  as  manure,  while  con- 
■ideiable  humus  remains  in  the  stubble 
anil  roots.  The  sheep  are  turned  out 
between  November  15  and  December  1 '>. 
and  are  allowed  to  run  until  February 
or  March. 

What  is  the  possible  revenue  from 
atiih   a   "side   issue"?     From   $1000  to 

'  92000    a    year.    Mr.    Sheets  estimates. 

[provided  good  animals  are  kept.  Figure 
it  yourself:  Fifty  lambs  averaging 
•ven  $4d  each  would  bring  $2000.  and 
this  is  a  low  estimate  for  registered 
■tock.  (Sheets  believes  there  will  be  a 
good  local  market  for  ramsi.  On  1" 
acres  50  or  more  breeding  ewes  can  be 
maintained,  which  means  that  during 
several  months  out  of  each  year.  100 
head  or  more  would  be  on  hand.  This 
aixe  flock,  in  Mr.  Sheets'  estimation,  is 
Just  about  right  to  produce  all  the  ma- 
nure required  on  a  10Tacre  orchard. 

GEFSE  PROVE  PROFITABLE 

But  not  satisfied  with  his  attractive 
Bleep  "profits,  this  grower  is  developing 
another  sideline  which  likewise,  is  self- 
supporting:  a  flock  of  geese. 

**I  shall  keep  all  my  geese,  selling  only 
the  ganders,  until  I  have  a  flock  of  50" 
mt  these  fowls,"  asserts  Sheets.  I  have 
_|M  them  alive  during  the  holidays  at 
from  $"  ",0  to  $5  each.  They  seem  to  be 
fn*>  from  lice,  mites  and  disease,  and 
find  pli  nty  to  eat  around  the  sheep  cor- 
rals oi  tinder  the  trees. 

"Beyond  a  little  special  .attention  at 
batching  time,  they  require  no  care.  It 
la  necessary  to  sprinkle  t  eggs  if  they 
are  hatched  under  a  hen.  or  to  provide 
tub  of  water  for  the  goose  if  they  are 
hatched  in  the  natural  way.  Further- 
more, it  is  necessary  to  watch  the 
batching  dale,  and  help  the  little  fel- 
lows in  breaking  the  shell.  But  for 
of  handling  I  believe 
a  the  sheep." 
years  has  maintained  a 
;ss  in  Pomona,  operat- 
i  a  hobby  or  sideline, 
i      n  sheep  when  he 


packages,  very  much  like  fine  choco- 
lates, with  which  they  compare  very 
favorably  in  quality. 

"Instead  of  the  sticky,  messy,  scale- 
infested  foreign  dates,  our  fruit  is  dry, 
clean  and  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
grow  several  sorts,  which  range  from 
the  dry,  bread  date  to  the  soft,  cara- 
mel kinds.  By  this  means  we  are 
enabled  to  suit  all  tastes." 

W^en  Reed  began  raising  dates 
nine  years  ago  he  estimated  the  future 
profits  of  the  business.  These  esti- 
mates seemed  to  the  skeptical  as  un- 
reasonably high,  yet  were  only  50  per- 
cent of  what  has  since  been  accom- 
plished. Eight-year-old  trees  have 
yielded   $1800   per  acre. 

The  entire  cost  of  producing,  proc- 
essing and  packing  dates  is  about  IT 
cents  a  pound,  leaving  $500  a  ton  net 
at  present  prices.  E.  L.  Garthwaite. 
Imperial  County  farm  adviser,  esti- 
mates that  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
year  date  trees  each  will  bear  40  to 
100  pounds  of  fruit.  "Counting  48  trees 
to  the  acre  indicates  a  yield  of  1020 
to  4S00  pounds  per  acre. 


began,  except  what  he  had  learned  as 
a  boy  on  his  father's  corn-belt  farm. 

It  has  taken  considerable  courage  Cor 
him  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  in  the 
face  of  the  criticism  and,  yes,  ridicule 
of  friends  and  neighbors.  But  his  ex- 
periments have  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  other  orange  growers  from 
Redlands,  Riverside  and  more  distant 
points  have  called  to  see  for  themselves. 

No  doubt  a  number  of  growers  have 
been  influenced  by  his  success  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Others  have  adopted 
poultry  or  livestock  raising  on  their  own 
account.  Unquestionably  these  will  be 
more  and  more  of  this  interesting  kind 
of  "double  cropping"  in  California. 


It's  FREE  Send  for  it 


CIGN  and  mail  the  coupon  and  we 
will  send  you  "JCijr  JMmbrrt  &l|tpprr"— 
FREE.  This  season  especially  you  will 
have  to  keep  accurately  posted  on 
market  conditions  and  market  prices  if 
you  want  to  get  the  most  money  for 
your  furs.  For  your  own  protection — 
read  "ulhr  &l|ubrrt  fehiparr"  regularly  and 
be  posted  on  the  fur  market  right  up  to 
the  minute.  "tTltr  dfynbrrt  ftbtpprr"  costs 
you  nothing  —  but  it  will  make  you 
many  dollars.  It  will  put  you  in  posi- 
tion to  sell  your  furs  at  the  highest 
market  prices  at  all  times  —  you  will 
always  know  just  what  prices  your  furs 
should  command.  Isn't  such  informa- 
tion worth  money  to  you  ?  Just  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  a  copy 
will  come  to  you  by  next  mail.  YOU 
NEED  IT.    Don't  be  without  it. 

A.B.  SHUBERT Me 

25-27  W Austin  Ave.  Chicag'o.U.S.A.1 


S/G/V  AND  SfA/l.    T/-//S    C  O  £//=>0/V  TODAY 


A   B  SHUBERT.  Inc  .  25  27  W.  Auutin  Ave..  Dept  4        Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

Without  obligation  send  me  "Jthr  Sbnbrrt  WMWrr"  and  keep  me  ported 
on  Raw  Fur  Market  conditions  during  the  Fur  Season  of  lu23-1924. 
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These  high  points  of  tractor  value  lead  you 
directly  to  the  "Caterpillar"  Two-Ton  Tractor. 
Its  advanced  features  of  design  and  construc- 
tion mean  simplicity,  accessibility,  depend- 
ability and  better  field  performance  —  as 
hundreds  of  owners  attest 

The  Two-Ton  is  notable  not  only  for  its 
wide  range  of  usefulness  but  also  for  its  ex- 
ceptional endurance,  which  insures  long  life 
and  minimum  upkeep  cost. 

The  quality  of  the  Two-Ton  is  typical  of  the 
entire  "Caterpillar"  line.  There  is  a  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  to  meet  every  power  need  from 
the  little  Two-Ton  (15-25  h.p.)  to  the  40  h.  p., 
60  h.  p.,  and  big  power  "75."  Let  us  send  you 
full  information. 


There  ia  only  one 

"Caterpillar" 

—  Holt  builds  it 


antt- 
rictton 


The  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Stockton,  Calif.        Peoria,  III. 

Lee  Angeles  San  Francieco  Spokane 
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Reasons  for  Success! 

(1)  Low  Priced  Lands  (2)  Big  Yields 
(3)  Good  Average  Prices 
Bigger  Yields  Make  More  Money  y 


Canadian  farmers  are  not  dependent  on  hii;h  prices  to  make  farm- 
ing pay.  The  rich  land,  low  in  cost,  yields  abundantly.  Thousands 
now  own  their  own  farms  in  Canada.  Coming  here  with  no  greater 
opportunity  than  is  now  offered  you,  some  have  been  able  to  pay 
for  their  farms — from  the  value  of  one  year's  crop! 

Easy  Payments  — Low  Prices 


You  can  buy  land  unsur- 
passed for  fertility  alone 


and  Taxes-Increasing  Values 

age  of  $20.00  an  acre.   Such  land  yields  abundantly  and  is  suitable  for  grain  growing 
and  mixed  farming  Our  booklet  shows  the  yields  per  acre.  Easy  terms  place  it  within 
reach  of  all.  You  make  only  a  small  first  payment,  usually  10%  or  less  — the  balance 
being  spread  over  a  term  of  years,  with  low  interest  rates  ;ind  small  land  tax.  No  tax 
at  all  on  buildings,  improvements,  animals,  machinery  or  personal  property. 


Tree  Varieties  for  California 

Forestry  Official  Gives  Observations  and  Suggestions  Based 
on  Travels  Through  Valleys  and  Foothills 


Plant 


Special  Excursion 
Rates 

Reduced  railway  rates  are  In  effect  for 
landscekers  mud  tbeir  effects  to  encourage 
inspection  alone  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
National  Rmilwsjs.  Personally  conducted 
excursions  will  mlso  be  arranged. 


DeWITT  FOSTER  c-n.*, 


Get  Free  Book  Today 

Oar  free  illustrated  book  tells  what  others 
have  ?  ■  ■  :  by  going;  to  Canada.  Head  the 
book.  You'll  be  convinced  there  is  a  better 
chance  for  you.  Send  your  name  and 
address  for  the  Book  now— today — before 
it's  too  late.  Let  us  help  you— our  advice 
is  free  and  without  obligation. 

I  National  Railways, 
IE.  Chicago.  Illinois 


Del""  2258  Warquetta  Build, 


Protect 


REES 

FOR  PLANTING  IN  1924 


The  rancher  Creek  Nurseiies  Trees  are  grown  under  the  most 
desirable  conditions.  The  greatest  of  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
Df  lioth  Rootstmk  and  Kudwood. 

A  complete  assortment  of  vigorous.  well-rnoted  Deciduous  and 
Citrus  Fruit  Hearing  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Hoses  awaits  the 
wrly  buyer. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List: 

Fancher  Creek  Nursei  ies 

Office  &  Sales  Yard^Cor.  Belmont  6  Thorne  Ave. 
FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 


WRITING  from  Camp  Coert  Du- 
Bois,  North  fork  (Cal.).  Charles 
H.  Shinn.   United  States  Dis- 
trict Forester,  gives  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  trees  andvthe 
lack  of  them  in  Central  and  Northern 
California. 

"<  >n  my  w  ay  here 
from  San  Francisco 
and  on  a  trip  to 
I'kiah,  I  stndiftl 
each  farm,  village, 
town  and  the  gen- 
eral effect.  It  is  far 
worse  than  I  have 
ever  hefore  real- 
ized. There  is  very 
little  harmony, 
feeling  for  beauty, 
right  use  of  Uecs 
or  true  understand- 
ing of  what  must 
he  done  in  Califor- 
nia to  give  us  the  exquisite  combina- 
tions of  homes,  farms,  villages,  lanes, 
hedges,  trees,  which  are  in  Holland. 
England,  and  once  were  all  ov*r  France 
and  Belgium.  Study  it  in  the  famous 
paintings  and  etchings. 

"I  give  you  now  some  practical 
thoughts  from  my  years  of  experi- 
ence: 

"First,  every  man  that  I  ever  knew 
or  heard  of  will  learn  to  love  and  care 
for  the  forests  and  mountains  if  he 
grows  and  looks  after  some  trees  of 
his  own.  So  will  his  family. 

"Second,  the  best  trees  for  farmers 
to  plant  are  deciduous,  because  leafless 
in  winter  and  because  so  cheaply  and 
easily  grown  from  cuttings  or  seeds. 
Roadside  trees  should  always  be  decid- 
uous species.  I  name  poplars,  golden 
in  autumn,  and  grown  from  cuttings 
without  expense  by  any   farmer.  ■ 

"I  also  name  ashes,  hickories,  pecans, 
walnuts,  acacias  and  yellow  locusts,  all 
cheaply,  grown  from  seed.  1  would  my- 
self plant  the  seeds  where  the  trees  are 
to  stand,  because  it  Is  a  great,  thing  to 
have  the  taproot  intact.  All  yield  val1 
oable  timber  for  home  use.  The  ob- 
ieetion   to  the  locust   is  that   it  some- 


I  Specialize  in  Farm  Rncind 

sssss  issi  —  ■  ssssassai  i  i  i  ■  — — s—  ■»»»»■ 


oena  iormy  i-kll  rence  dooio 

FOR  years  I  have  specialized  in  farm  fencing;  teste 
different  fencing  materials,  and  studied  fencing  re- 
quirements of  every  type  of  farm  and  ranch.   1  have 
gathered  a  lot  of  valuable  facts  which  I  have  placed  in  my 
book  "Fencing  Facts  for  Farmers."  You'll  find  it  interesting. 
Send  for  a  copy  today— it's  FREE.    This  book  tells  all  about  my 


times  throws  up  M  many  sprouts,  hut 
this  is  only  when  the  toots  are  wounded 

by  spade  or  plow. 

RECOMMENDS   SEEDING   FRUITS  ; 

"I    would    like    to   see  thousands  of  i 
seeding  wild  cherry  trees  and  crab  ap-  ' 
pie    trees    along'  our    highways.      Not  , 
only  would  birds  and  children  get  yome 
fruit,  but  farmers  would  use  the  sur- 
plus and   the  timber  of   both  species 
has  value. 

"To  the  above  list  of  cheaply  grown  ( 
trees  fifty  more  easily  could  be  added, 
auch  as   maples,  lindens,   birehes.   de-  i 
ciduous  magnolias.  «  tc 

"Coming  up  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  I 
and    studying    the     farms  I  observed  I 
many   with   no   trees  at   all   near  the 
buildings  and  none  to  shelter  the  live- 
stock from  the  fervid  midsummer  sun.  I 
^Nearly    all    the    Irees    planted  were] 
eucalypti      The   roadsides   were  prac-1 
tically  treeless.    The    farm    buildings  | 
looked     dull,     Isolated   and  lonesome. 
Many    had    well-kept     orchurd*  and] 
vineyards,    but    this  only  emphasized 
the  lack  of  forest  trees. 

"Thirdly,  the  place  to  begin  is  with] 
the    ladies'    clubs,    the    teachers'  con- 
ventions, the  newspaper  men's  associ.i-1 
tions.  and  the  slogans  must  be  such  as 
these:       'Home     Improvement  Means! 
More  Trees.'  'California  must  be  m  ole 
the  most  beautiful  region  in  the  whole  | 
world.' 

"Fourth,  we  must  compile  statistical 
showing  how  many  trees  it  will-  take , 
to  plant  every  road  in  the  State;  also  | 
to  line  our  water  ditches  and  furnish  i 
windbreaks;  also  to  give  every  owner] 
of  a  quarter  section  five  acres  of  wood-, 
lot;  and.  lastly,  showing  the  total  val- 
ues of  such  |  lantings.  This  survey 
would  cover  all  our  valleys  and  the 
foothills  up  to  the  National  Forests. 
The  State  Forester,  if  he  can  get  the' 
means,  could  do  this  in  good  shapes 
Some  counties  would  help.  Farm  ad- 
visers, nurserymen  and  real  estate; 
dealers  would  sec  tlie  value  of  thia 
move." 


Candied  Figs  Promise  Pleasing  Profits 


"Red  Top"  Steel  Fence  Posts  and  Farm  Fencing 

And  explains  why  I  can  sell  hlgh-g rade  fencing  to 
you  st  lower  prices.  If  you  hsvc  ■  fence  problem 
to  solve,  write  me  about  it  "I  believe  I  car*  show 
you  how  to  build  a  better  fence  and  save  money. 
Get  arsiiiitid.  with  my  psrsssal,  socialized  aerrice. 

Harry  Baylies,  "The  Fence  Man" 

Vtft  Pscilc  Fiance  Bide.,  Los  Aigelet,  Cll. 


fact*  I 


Belter  Materials 

—Better  Construction 
—Lower  Costs 

Many  h«rn«b«iilders  e.tuy  where  ha-re 
found  that  tha  Fenner  method  of 
building  rive,  thorn  better  boon  at 
less  coot.  Factory-outline;  eliminate, 
waste,  Inoores  perfect  fit.  and  leaaeo« 
labor  cost.  It  is  the  modern,  efficient 
method  of  building. 

Write  for  portfolio  of 
Fenner  Homes  and  plans. 

Fenner   Manufacturing  Co. 

BOX  Oil 
Portland,  Oregon 


CAlar&'filCt 
rrTj*»w  »sr- ip*  mmtr^aw-  wml  at  nw 


SYSTEM  OF 
CIRCULATING  HEAT 

More  Heat      Less  Fuel 
Healthy  and  Clean 
Satisfactory  Warmth 
Positively  Guaranteed 
Passed    and  Recom- 
mended by  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Fire  t'nder- 
i  sSSW  writers. 

k    !B9§  Write    or    telephone  for 

(X  t**"l  J  Booklet  A-i  ami  Informa- 
^^N^aaassss>*^ 

WATERHOUSE-WILCOX  CO. 
523  Market  St  ,  San   Francisco.    Ptisn.  Sutter  laM 


FACTORY-CUT  HOMES 


ALL  ABOUT  LEGHORNS 


Send  for  Remarkable  Free  Book  on  the* 

World's  Greatest  Layers 

"All  About  Leghorns,"  latest  book 
on  Leghorns,  copynahted  19-2.  tells 
How  to  obtain  highest  prices  for  Leg- 
horn eggs— How  to  mate,  breed,  judge, 
feed,  cull,  ..dvf  rtisc  snd  sell  Leghorns- 
How  to  condition  Leghorns  for  the  show 
—How  to  produce  a  strain  of  heavy  layei 
How  to  m:x  a  good  dry  mash  and  other 
feeds  for  Leghorns  at  all  ages— How  to  treat  di* 
of  Leghorns— How  to  combat  lice  and  mites.  Book 
gives  dozens  of  other  methods  on  bow  to  become 
successful  with  Leghorns. 

Get  a  copy  of  this  new  book  absolutely  fraa  with  a 

(brce-ycar  subscription  to 


RHEUMATISM 

I  have  returned 
home  after  2  years' 
service  In  France 
with   the  A.   E.  P. 

While  In  France  I 
obtained  from  a  noted 
French  physician  a 
prescription  for  the 
treatment  of  Rheu- 
matism and  Neuritis. 
]  .......  (.iv rn  H  i«i  thousands  with  wonder- 
ful result *>  The  prescription  costs  me  ooth- 
]■  i  ask  nothing  for  it.  I  will  mail  it  if. 
*ou  will  send  bo*  year  address.  A  postal 
will  brint;  It.    Wrlta  ts-Uy. 

rAl  I.  CASK.  Bos  **3*    XJ'II.I.  Bwkton,  Man*. 


»arietl«9  of  LV .Thorn*. Talis  how  to  m*km  mora  m*n«y  wtth 
{.•Cltorn*  and  f-vt-r,thlr.«  you  wirt  to  know  about  Ui*  hra*<i 
PubH>b«rf  Monthly.    SOc  yr.-3  yrs.  SI.    S«od  d*>Uaj  bill 

today  ant]  i*ct  book  frao 

Tki  Utatn  warH  4615  litamrit  Bli( .  Wittrlf.  Im 


Before  yoa  buy  any  engine,  .end 
for  Free  Engine  Book  and  Low 
Factory  Prices    Writs  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
20/ 4  L    Kins  St.  Ottawa.  Kan.aa 

Desk  2074L  Ma»ss  eirt.bur,h, 


When  answering  advertisements 
phase  mention  this  paper. 


NEIGHBORS,  who  have  been 
candying  figs  this  year,  h;ive 
developed  a  delicious  product, 
attractive  in  appearance  that  ought  to 
take  well  with  the  trade. 

Being  a  fig  producer  and  a  nv  niber 
of  the  California  Peach  and  Fig 
Growers.  I  decided  to  investigate  op- 
portunities for  manufacturing  this 
product,  and  thus  developing  an  out- 
let for  more  figs.  Other  growers 
should  be  interested  in  the  results. 

The  home  process  is  to  stew  the  figs 
for  an  hour,  several  times,  a  day  or 
more  apart,  putting  them  out  to  dry 
between  times.  The  product  is  a 
smooth,  velvety  fruit  that  is  delicious 
,:n  the  highest  degree. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  Proc- 
ess is  so  slow  and  would  require 
much  space  and  labor  that  unless/a 
short  cut  could  be  devised,  the  manu- 
facture of  more  than  a  small  amount 
would  be  impossible,  and  high  prices 
would  have  to  be  secured. 

Encouragement  is  offered  by  Pro- 
fessor Cruess  of  the  food  products 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  states  that  gluecose  could 
he  substituted  for  part  of  the  sugar, 
speeding  up  the  manufacture  and  im- 
proving the  product. 

Next.  Instead  of  natural  air  dry1"" 
i  dehydrator  would  remove  the  nw:«- 
lure  quickly  and  so  enable  the  whole 
process  to  be  completed  without  re- 
qulrln™  >•>••<•»•  Mme  or  space. 

DEHYDRATION    IS  ADVISED 

The  cost  of  a  good,  small  dehydrator 
would  be  only  $1000.  and  of  a  large 
one.  such  as  would  be  Required  when 
the  Industry  was  going  w^U.  about 
$5000.  The  canneries  and  preserving 
plants  have  all  other  equipment  already 
available.  x 

If  there  were  n  rush  of  fruit,  it  could 
lie  stewed  In  snr--.r  In  the  usual  way 
and  set  aside  until  the  picking  season 
was  over,  then  dehydrated  without  ex- 
tra expense  or  loss  In  quality  The 
labor  sen "on  therefore  could  be  ex- 
tprifVM  nc,  desired. 

One  or  two  confectionery  concerns  In 
Southern  California  now  treat  fles  with 
great  success,  hot  the  ordinary  candied 
fig  found  In  boxes  of  mixed  fruits, 
according  to  Professor  Cruess,  is  a  poor 
irodoft  The  t\ef  are  K»nt 
nhtfo'is  acid  until  processed.  All  thl« 
is  removed  in  processing  and  tbp  f l-r 
looV"  f'n«>.  V»t  thp  flavor  Is  killed. 
But  when  the  fresh  flT  Is  preserved  In 
sugar  and  then  c*ndled.  the  real  fig 
flavor  is  not  only  retained,  but  also  de- 
veloped. 

Another  interesting  thing  Is  the  sav- 
ing In  material.  When  the  fruit  Is 
preserved,  five  pounds  of  sugar  are 
needed  to  five  pounds  of  flga.  When 
thev   are   candled   the    snme  quantity 


would    require    only    a    small    cup  of 
f  sugar.    It  looks  like  a  fine  opening  fori 
one  of  the  big  fig  concerns. 

Ka.dot.is  make  the  best  candied] 
white  fig.  The  black  also  candies  well 
and  has  pleasing  'appearance  andi 
flavor  — TCI. ARE  FARMER. 


Early  Pomegranates  Sold 

RETURNS  from  the  first  shipmentj 
OT  pomegranates  going  out  fromJ 
Springville.  Tulare  County,  this  seasonj 
recently  received,  showed  a  price  of 
$2.8.1  paid  for  35-pound  boxes. 

These  pomegranates  were  of  thai 
"Wonderful"  variety  and  were  uenl 
from  the  August  Millinghnusen  grove, 
through  the  Undsay-Strathmore  Pome-j 
granate  Association. 

The  foothill  crop  ripens  considerably] 
in  advance  of  the  vajley  crop,  owing  t»] 
the  absenci-  of  late  frosts,  which  |>er-| 
tnits  an  earlier  blooming  period — -3J 
W  W 


Two  Kinds  of  Fairs 

(Continued  from  1'age  3) 


grapes  every  autumn.  Manufacturer! 
of  food  products  do  a  vroat  deal  of  this 
kind  of  advertising  lit  store  demonstra- 
tions and  at  fairs — why  not  the  farmer! 

"We  have  made  our  fair  a  buaineat 
enterprise.  In  fact  as  wejl  as  name." 
explained  a  prominent  exhibitor.  "W» 
make  it  pay  In  dollars  and  cents,  u 
well  as  In  the  facilities  it  affords  foi 
having  a  good  time  socially  and  foi 
gratifying  our  pride  by  showing  nthen 
what  fine  things  we  can  produce. 

AIK.PT  BUSINESS  METHODS 
"A  farm  is  a  commercial  enterprise 
as  yell  a  home:  therefore  its  product! 
should  be  advertised  anil  sold,  in  inucl 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  ston 
and  factory.  Our  county  fair  offer! 
us  an  excellent  place  to  tell  peopl! 
about  our  products  and  the  advantage! 
of  the  district  in  which  we  live,  ai 
well  as  our  Individual  farms.  Anythinl 
that  heJps  a  neighborhood  helps  eacf 
farmer  living  there,  no  matter 
kind  of  farming  he  Is  doing  or  wheth 
or  not  he  wants  to  sell  his  place" 

The  farm  show  first  described  is 
type  of  the  American  county  I 
second  is  the  ideal,  which  as  yet  n*r 
has    been    entirely    fulfilled.  The 
Angeles  County   fair,  held  at  Pom 
this   year,    more    nearly  approximate 
the   laltei    than  any  other  the  writ 
has  ever  seen,  although,  of,  cot 
fair  managers    have    yet  re»< 
point  of  abandoning  atnuseme 
ures  entirely. 


] 
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Annette  of  Lake  County  Makes  Pears  Profitable 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


WHEN  J.  W.  Annette,  a  baker  of 
Bakersfleld.  heard  of  the 
princely  pear  profits  his  father 
was  pulling  down  away  up  in  Lake 
County,  he  became  weary  of  his  hard, 
hot  Job  and  longed  for  the  cool  breezes 
of  that  "Switzerland  of  America."  He 
decided  to  cure  an  Incipient  case  of  nos- 
talgia by  shaking  the  baker's  dust  from 
his  feet  and  returning  to  the  old  farm 
home. 

Instead  of  baking  "pies  like  Mother 
used  to  make,"  Annette  is  now  produc- 
ing pears  like  Father  used  to  grow.  He 
hasn't  been  in  the  game  long  enough  to 
get  rich,  but  holds  a  winning  hand  and 
expects  to  make  some  real  money  when 
the  twenty-seven-acre  young  orchard 
gets  into  full  bearing. 

The  elder  Annette  bases  his  faith  In 
pears  upon  an  old  five-acre  orchard 
which  has  proved  a  big  money-maker. 
Like  many  other  Lake  County  growers, 
his  only  regret  is  that  he  did  not  make 
extensive  pear  plantings  at  an  earlier 
date. 

HEAVY  FRUIT  YIELD 

"We  picked  an  even  hundred  tons  of 
fruit  from  that  five-acre  orchard  last 
year,"  relates  Annette.  "It  netted  us 
something  over  $50  a  ton.  Of  course 
that  whs  a  bumper  crop,  followed  by 
a  small  one  this  year,  only  four  or  five 
tons  per  acre.  But  why  worry  about  a 
light  crop  when  you  have  just  harvested 
a  $1000-per-acre  one? 

"Yes,  we  have  pear  crop  failures  here, 
but  in  twenty-seven  years  I  have  had 
but  three,  which  is  a  pretty  good  record 
considering  we  never  fight  frost." 

Annette's  cultural  methods  are  very 
simple — he  Just  cultivates.  The  ground 
Is  so  rich  and  well  watered  that  grow- 
ing cover  crops,  applying  manure  and 
irrigating  seem  unnecessary.  Undoubt- 
edly these  things  would  increase  the 
crops  materially,  but  would  it  pay?  he 
asks. 

In  answering  this  question,  local  con- 
ditions must  be  considered.  Manure  is 
scarce  and  commercial  fertilizers  ex- 
pensive, while  fall  rains  come  so  late 
that  cover  crops  do  not  start  early 
enough  to  make  any  considerable 
growth  before  the  first  of  March,  when 
the  ground  must  be  plowed  to  conserve, 
moisture  for  the  fruit  crop. 

QUESTION   OF  IRRIGATION 

A  pumping  plant  would  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  although  it  would  in- 
crease the  yield,  the  fruit  would  be  of 
poorer  quality  and  a  greater  tonnage 
would  be  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  dried  product.  The  present 
drying  ratio  Is  four  to  one. 

Like  most  Lake  County  growers  An- 
nette spreads  straw  beneath  pear  trees 
Just  before  harvest  time,  in  order  to 
prevent  windfalls  from  bruising.  This 
straw  la  plowed  under  the  following 
spring,  adding  humus  to  the  soil.  Long 
pruning  Is  practiced. 

Thirty  to  $36  a  ton  were  the*  going 
prices  for  dried  pears  In  ante-bellum 
days,  with  $40  to  $45  for  extra  fine  stock. 
During  the  period  of  peak  prices,  as 
high  as  $75  a  ton  was  paid  for  fancy 
pears.  Growers  last  year  received  $60 
to  166. 

.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  driers  offered 
r  only  $30  for  the  1923  pear  crop,  orchard  - 
lata  shipped  a  large  share  of  their  fruit 
fresh,  in  which  form  it  netted  about  the 
same  price  they  received  last  year.  An- 
nvtte  shipped  sixteen  tons  of  boxed 
pears. 

The  Bartlett  Is  the  principal  variety 


grown.  A  few  Winter  Nells  were 
planted  In  the  young  orchard. 

Commercial  pear  driers  charge  4  He 
per  pound  for  dehydrating  fruit,  sun- 
shine being  utilized  to  remove  surplus 
moisture.  As  S.  J.  Stokes,  Lake  County 
horticultural  commissioner,  suggests,  it 
is  an  open  question  if  there  is  not  more 
money  in  drying  pears  at  the  price, 
mentioned  than  in  growing  them,  con- 
sidering current  market  values  and  the 
risk  of  shipping  to  distant  consuming 
centers. 

Annette,    therefore,    dries    his  own 


in  districts  where  an  Inferior  product  is 
turned  out  leave  their  fruit  In  the  sul- 
phur house  only  over  night.  Sulphur 
which  Is  imported  from  Italy  Is  pre- 
ferred to  the  local  product. 

Sulphur  fumes  not  only  bleach  the 
pears  to  a  beautifully  white  color — 
which  later  turns  to  translucent  gold — 
but  softens  the  fruit  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  dries  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  which  has  not  been  treated.  In 
fact,  without  sulphuring  there  is  danger 


elder  Annette,  "while  the  risks  of  con- 
signment shipping  are  great. 

"Another  thing:  In  comparing  ton 
prices  of  fruit  sold  for  boxing  and  dry- 
ing, growers  often  overlook  the  fact 
that  pears  intended  for  shipping  fresh 
must  be  picked  before  they  have 
reached  anything,  near  their  maximum 
size.  The  same  crop,  therefore,  will  net 
a  much  greater  tonnage  when  turned 
over  to  driers  than  when  consigned  to 
packers." 


fruit,  having  one  of  the  best  equipped 
individual  dry  yards  in  the  State.  The 
pears  are  received  in  a  spacious  cutting 
shed,  where  they  are  kept  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  ripen,  before  being  halved. 

NEXT  COMES  SULPHURING 
After  cutting,  the  pears  are  trans- 
ported in  cars  over  a  miniature  rail- 
road to  the  sulphuring  house.  The  lat- 
ter has  concrete  walls  and  partitions. 
There  are  six  compartments,  each  hold- 
ing a  ton  of  fruit.  Before  being  sub- 
jected to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
the  fruit  is  thoroughly  wetted  and 
water  poured  into  trenches  in  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  sulphur  house. 

The  pears  are  sulphured  from  thirty 
to  fifty  hours,  although  some  growers 


of  the  fruit  spoiling. 

The  pears  then  are  spread  upon  trays 
eight  feet  long  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
which  cost  $1  each.  When,  sufficiently 
dry  for  packing  first-grade  Lake  County 
pears  are  very  delicious  and  fine  look- 
ing, quite  different  from  the  little,  dark- 
colored,  hard  and  wrinkled  dried  pears 
of  commerce. 

To  sell  to  driers  or  ship  fresh  is  one 
of  the  questions  which  is  vexing  Lake 
County  pear  growers.  Very  attractive 
prices  have  been  received  for  some  of 
the  boxed  fruit  sent  to  the  New  York 
market,  while  other  consignments  net- 
ted the  orchardist  nothing  but  nice,  red 
ink. 

"The  advantage  of  a  local  cash  market 
is  not  to  be  despised,"  points  out  the 
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Milk  Made  the  Difference 

THE  puppies  shown  above  and  the  chickens  at 
the  right  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of 
milk  In  the  diet.  The  larger  dog  and  chicken  re- 
ceived milk  in  addition  to  other  food;  the  smaller 
in  each  case  received  the  same  food  except  that  the 
milk  was  withheld. 


tain  range  country  by  Charles  J. 
Belden,  stockman-photographer. 

We  Californians  are  not  apt  to 
.hink  of  such  scenes  in  connection 
with    our    orange    groves,  sun- 
kissed  beaches,  smiling  vineyards 
and    perpetual    summer.    Yet  In 
the  high  Sierras  and  on  the  wind- 
swept plateaus  where  the  cow- 
boy still  holds  sway.  Just  such  a 
winter  view  may  be  seen. 
No,  the  Old  West  Is  not  gone— only  changed  a  little, 
and  in  the  real  cow  country  there  have  not  been  so  many 
changes,   either.     The  automobile  and   telephone,  per- 
haps, have  done  most  to  annihilate  distance;  the  dally 
newspaper    now    is   delivered   at   the    gate.     But  the 
"puncher's'1  work  Is  much  the  same,  except  that  now  he 
■vorks  with  better  animals. 
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Lake  County  Pear  Growers  Solving  Big  Problems 


ID  you  ever  have  the  "pear 
fever?"  If  not.  visit  Lake 
County  and  you'll  get  it.  You 
may  go  to  fish,  hunt  or  drink 
mineral  water — as  most  peo- 
ple do — but  the  chances  are 
you  will  remain  to  plant  a 
pear  orchard 

The  visitors'  attention  first 
is  favorably  attracted  by  beautiful 
groves  of  pear  trees,  which  already 
cover  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake. 
The  largest  pear  drying  yard  in  the 
world  next  causes  the  outsider  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice  of  the  horticultural 
possibilities  of  this  secluded  mountain 
valley. 

But  seeing  and  eating  the  fruit  itself 
is  what  firmly  fixes  the  pear  fever 
bacilli  in  the  system  of  the  unsuspecting 
outsider.  If  the  Bible  did  not  specially 
mention  an  apple,  one  would  be  con- 
vinced that  Eve  tempted  Adam  with 
fruit  like  unto  Lake  County  pears. 

Eaten  either  fresh  or  dried,  they  are 
a  gastronomical  delight  that  leaves  no 
bad  effect  the  morning  after.  Lake 
County  Barletts  are  meatier  and 
sweeter  than  those  grown  in  most 
places  and  do  not  have  a  rank,  musty 
odor. 

The  dried  product  is  a  revelation  to 
the  average  individual,  who  associates 
evaporated  pears  with  the  wrinkled, 
lark-colored  little  fruit  chips  which  go 
by  that  name  in  most  groceries.  Large, 
light-colored  and  lucious,  describes  dried 
Lake  pears.  Age  turns  them  to  a  beau- 
tiful amber — translucent  gold. 

"Enough!"  cries  the  patient  reader. 
"Lay  off  the  booster  stuff  and  give  us 
practical  facts."  Fair  enough — only  the 
Independently  rich  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  dollars-and-cents  side  of  an 
industry.  But  when  it  comes  to  large 
net  profits  the  Lake  fruitmen  also  are 
there  with  the  goods.  They're  not  all 
vetting  rich,  of  course,  but  some  of 


Everybody's  Planting  Pears 

LAKE  COUNTY,  long  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
"Switzerlands  of  America,"  is  finding  fruit  more 
profitable  than  tourists.  Lack  of  transportation  for- 
merly was  the  big  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the 
pear  grower.  But  a  splendid  State  highway  over  the 
mountains  to  Hopland,  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  20 
miles  distant,  and  modern  motor  trucks,  removed  this 
obstacle — or  at  least  provided  a  good  detour — with  the 
result  that  pear  planting  now  is  the  popular  pursuit  in 
Lake  County.  Over  a  thousand  acres  of  orchards  were 
set  out  last  spring.  — The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 
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This  fine  country  home  of  L.  P. 
Glendennin  is  typical  and  tangible 
evidence  of  the  pear  prosperity 
Lake  County  orchardists  enjoy. 


orders  from  leading  growers.  One 
firm  will  ship  two  carloads  of  spray 
material  into  Lake  County  next  sea- 
son. 

Spraying,  however,  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, nor  are  the  pests  hard  to  con- 
trol. Two  codling  moth  sprays  of 
arsentic  of  lead  and  one  of  lime-sul- 
phur— to  which  nicotine  sometimes  is 
added  for  aphis — are  the  rule.  The 
fungicide  kills  scab  spores  and  controls 
the  blister  mite,  if  applied  in  the  fall. 

FROSTS  DO  LITTLE  DAMAGE 

Orchard  heating  is  not  practiced,  as 
there  have  been  but  two  destructive 
frosts  in  30  years,  according  to  Glen- 
dennin. One  of  these  came  three  yenrs 
ago  and  not  only  cut  the  crop  painfully 
snort,  hut  destroyed  some  small  trees, 
freezing  temperatures  following  an 
early  warm  speU. 

"Fertilization  and  irrigation  are  un- 
necessary," la  the  siren  song  which  has 
lulled  most  Lake  pear  growers  into  the 
false  security  of  moderate  crops.  But 
with  rising  land  values  and  labor  costs 
there  comes  the  necessity  of  heavy  pro- 
duction, made  possible  only  by  watering 
and  manuring. 

"But  how  about  the  Glendennin  or- 
chard?" ask  arid  soil  robbers.  That 
particular  grove  is  aubirrigated.  as  are 
severaP  others  in  the  county.  Lack  of 
fertilizing  is  not  so  easily  explained. 
For  the  past  few  years  manure  has  been 
hauled  onto  a  portion  of  the  orchard  and 
the  common  practice  of  spreading  straw 
under  the  trees  before  harvest  has  been 
followed.  How  an  orchard,  with  no 
other  fertilization  than  this  can  for  30 
years  bear  heavy  crops,  with  no  appar- 
ent diminution  in  production,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  seems  to  set  aside 
the  natural  laws,  of  supply  and  demand. 

EXPERTS  SOLVING  PROBLEMS 

The  explanation  and  solution  of  the 
fertility  problem  safely  may  be  left  with 
such  local  farming  experts  as  Stokes 
and  Prof.  E.  B.  Hc-alton.  The  latter 
teaches  farming  in  the  Lakeport  high 
school.  Both  are  firm  believers  in  the 
necessity  and  profitableness  of  more 
water  and  fertility  for  most  Lake  pear 
orchards. 

Of  course,  all  the  straw  and  manure 
available  should  be  used,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  high-  cost  of  chemicals,  the 
extensive   employment   of  commerri.il 


them  are  and  many  others  have  bright 
financial  futures. 

PEARS  SUPPLANT  OTHER  CROPS 

Originallyv  Lake  County  was  a  live- 
stock and  grain  country  and  general 
farming  still  looms  large  there.  A  few 
old  pear  orchards,  however,  pointed  the 
way  to  a  better  paying  crop,  with  the 
result  that  commercial  orcharding  now 
is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Lake 
farming.  Land  suitable  for  pears 
changes  hands  at  $300  to  $400  per  acre. 

The  experience  of  L.  P.  Glendennin 
of  Scott's  Valley  furnishes  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  evolution  of  Lake  County 
agriculture.  Some  pear  trees  which 
h<s  father  planted  In  the  family  or- 
chard nearly  a  half  century  ago,  led  to 
the  setting  out  of  a  five-acre  orchard 
in  1887.  Last  year  the  trees  bore  a 
30-ton-per-acre   crop,   most   of  which 


was  sold  at  $50  a  ton — $1500  an  acre. 
Other  remarkable  crops  were  har- 
vested. 

"That  little  pear  orchard  made  me 
more  money  than  all  the  rest  of  my 
65-acre  farm,"  admitted  Glendennin.' 
"And  yet,  It  was  not  until  about  15 
years  ago  that  I  began  planting  pears 
in  earnest.  Now  my  entire  farm  is 
one  big  pear  orchard.  My  great  mis- 
take was  in  not  getting  into  the  game 
sooner.1' 

A  spacious,  modern  farm  home,  six- 
cylinder  touring  car  and  the  things  that 
go  with  them  attest  Glendennln's  pear 
prosperity.  His  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  live  In  a  nearby  bungalow  and  as- 
sist In  caring  for  the  large  orchard. 

ORCHARDISTS  MAKE  MONEY 

"The"  pear  growers  are  the  farmers 
who  are  making  money,"  declares  S.  J. 


Stokes,  Lake  County  horticultural  com- 
missioner. "They  are  the  ones  who 
are  building  modern  houses  and  buy- 
ing high-priced  autos.  When  a  good 
pear  orcTiard  is  offered  for  sale  the 
buyer  is  most  likely  to  be  one  of  these 
old  orchardists,  rather  than  a  new- 
comer." 

Now  let  ua  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  seamy  side  of  this  seductive  occu- 
pation. Like  most  fruit  growers  in  a 
new  district.  Lake  County  pear  grow- 
ers at  first  kidded  themselves  Into  be- 
lieving that  cUmatic  peculiarities 
would  prevent  the  entrance  of  insect 
and  fungus  pests  into  their  favored 
region.  But  the  pests  finally  came  and 
now  make  so  much  trouble  that  spray 
dealers  find  rich  picking  in  Lake 
County. 

Aa  soon  aa  the  pear  crop  la  har- 
vested spray  dope  drummers  descend 
upon  this  peaceful  valley  and  solicit 


fertilisers  at  present  is  considered  im- 
practicable. So  la  leguminous  cover 
cropping,  because  of  the  lack  of  early 
autumn  moisture. 

"The  fall  rains  come  so  late."  ex- 
plains Stokes,  "that  there  la  not  much 
green  growth  In  the  orchards  unUl 
Christmas.  After  that  time  the 
weather  la  so  cold  that  cover  crops  do 
not  make  much  growth  before  March 
1,  when  It  Is  necessary  to  plow  the 
ground.  In  order  to  conserve  moisture 
for  the  trees. 

"A  small  native  clover  and  lupines 
volunteer  In  many  orchards,  but  do 
not  make  sufficient  growth  to  furnish 
needed  fertility  and  humus.  Vetch 
could  and  should  be  grown,  by  wetting 
the  ground  in  September,  in  order  to 
start  growth  early.  This  necessitates 
irrigation,  of  course,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  water  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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How  Shall  We  Prune  Deciduous  Trees  This  Year? 

Growers  W arned  Against  Reverting  to  Old  System — Long  Pruning  Should  Not 
Be  Blamed  for  Past  Season 's  Difficulties — Specific  Suggestions 


P RO F ESSO  R  WELDON 


XCESSIVE    fruit  production, 
"devitalized"     trees     and  ill 
some   cases    black    scale  in- 
jury,    rather    than  pruning 
methods,  are  the  factors  re 
sponsible  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  apricot 
crop  the  past  season.    This  is 
apparent  to  those  who  have 
made    extensive    observations    in  .  dif- 
ferent sections. 
In  some  districts  soil  moisture  was 
insufficient  to  ma- 
ture a  crop  of  good 
sized  fruit  and  per- 
mit of  adequate  tree 
growth  at  the  same 
time. 

There  may  have 
been  little  encour- 
agement for  grow- 
ers to  give  their 
orchards  the  prop- 
er care  with  the 
price  situation  as  it 
was,  and  in  many 
cases  little  attempt 
was  made  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  real 
good,  marketable 
fruit.  This,  how- 
ever, opens  ,up  an  angle  of  the 
question  that  will  not  be  discussed 
in  this  article;  it  is  written  with  the 
intention  of  emphasizing  the  point  that 
pruning  cannot  rightfully  be  given 
the  blame  for  the  poor  apricots  and 
certain  other  fruits  of  the  past  season. 

Any  reaction  toward  a.  former  sys- 
tem of  short  pruning  is  not  justified 
on  the  basis  of  last  season's  crop. 

The  average  fruit  grower  is  honest; 
■when  he  makes  a  statement  he  does 
so  believing  that  it  is  true,  and  I 
would  not  question  the  motive  back 
of  the  large  body  of  fruit  growers  who 
claim  that  the  long  system  of  pruning 
is  wrong.  Yet  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  they  need  to  be  cautioned 
against  expecting  too  much  of  pruning. 

The  pruning  of  the  "Orchard  is  only 
one  of  six  operations,  each  one  of  which  is 
essential  at  times  at  least  to  successful 
management.  Three  of  these  operations 
apply  to  the  tree  and  three  of  them 
apply  to  the  soil;  they  are;  pruning, 
spraying,  thinning,  cultivating.  Irri- 
gating and  fertilizing. 

DON'T  EXPECT  TOO  MUCH 

Why  is  it  that  someone  will  expect 
everything  of  pruning  when  perhaps 
spraying  is  much  more  important  in 
his  orchard?  Or  why  will  another 
blame  a  system  of  pruning  for  his 
failure  to  get  a  crop  of  marketable 
fruit,  when  the  trees  are  dry  even  to 
the  wilting  point,  long  before  picking 
time  has  arrived. 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  essential  or- 
chard practices;  it  should  be  done  an- 
nually for  the  best  results,  but  pruning 
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alone  will  not  insure  a  crop  of  good 
fruit,  for  quite  frequently  there  are 
more    important  considerations. 

After  five  years  of  observations  and 
experiments  in  Southern  California  my 
mind  has  been  fully  made  up  regard- 
ing some  things  in  connection  with 
pruning.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  the 
subject  nor  has  the  last  valuable  ex- 
periment been  performed. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  pruning 
practices  can  be  reduced  to  a  basis 
of  scientific  accuracy.  There  are  too 
many  kinds  of  fruits  varying  in  their 
bearing  characteristics,  and  too  many 
conditions  under  which  they  are  grown, 


is  the  so-called  short  pruning  by  which 
is  meant  the  cutting  back  of-  the  main 
leaders  either  by  stubbing  or  by  cutting 
to  laterals.  The  other  type  of  heavy 
pruning  is  done  when  the  thinning-out 
process,  by  the  removal  of  entire 
branches,  is  carried  to  the  extreme,  and 
so  much  wood  is  removed  that  the  same 
tendency  toward  rank  succ  ulent  growth 
that  results  from  short  pruning  is 
apparent. 

LARGE  FRUIT  DEMAND 

Neither  of  these  systems  is  satisfac- 
tory from  the  standpoint  of  produc- 
tion, yet  either  may  result  in  produc- 


Heavier  yields  of  better  quality  fruit  resulted  from  long  pruning 
in  Professor  Weldon's  experimental  orchard. 


to  justify  definite  conclusions. 

One  conclusion,  however,  seems  justi- 
fiable on  the  basis  of  experiments  and 
observations  generally,  and  that  is: 
fruit  fullness  is  encouraged  by  light 
pruning,  while  heavy  pruning  results 
in  extreme  wood  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fruit. 

This  being  the  case,  any  system  of 
pruning  which  has  for  one  of  its  prime 
objects  the  encouragement  of  heavy 
production  must  be  a  system  that  is 
not  overly  severe.  There  are  in  general 
two  types  of  severe  pruning.    One  type 


tion  of  small  quantities  of  large-sized 
fruit.  Since  large  fruit  is  prized'  by 
the  canners  it  is  sometimes  more  profit- 
able to  have  a  small  crop  of  large- 
sized  fruit  than  it  is  to  have  a  large 
crop  of  small  sized  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand*  production  must  reach  a  certain 
point,  else  fruit  growing  is  unprofitable 
and  the  orchardist  must  learn  how 
much  fruit  of  a  marketable  size  his 
trees  are  capable  of  producing. 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
regulating  production  but  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  many  of  our  fruits,  by 


most  careful  thinning.  This  is  true 
especially  of  peaches.  A  certain  pruning 
system  may  result  in  such  heavy  pro- 
duction that  the  trees  cannot  possibly 
mature  the  crop  to  a  marketable  size, 
and  unless  thinning  is  done,  the  crop  is 
apt  to  be  a  financial  failure. 

Is  it  fair  in  such  a  case  to  condemn 
the  pruning  system  when  it  resulted  in 
the  setting  of  an  excellent  crop  of 
fruit?  This  is  just  what  is  being  done 
in  some  places  today.  Long  pruning 
without  any  doubt  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased production;  in  some  cases  a 
production  so  heavy  that  there  has 
been  no  possible  chance  for  the  fruit 
to  size. 

Without  heavy  thinning  such  a  crop 
may  be  worthless,  and  even  with  thin- 
ning, there  must  be  enough  moisture 
in  the  soil  and  enough  vitality  in  the 
trees  to  produce  the  desirable  sizes. 

Before  beginning  the  work  of  prun- 
ing this  season  would  it  not  be  well  to 
stop  long  enough  to  consider  the  rea- 
sons for  pruning?  If  pruning  is  neces- 
sary each  year  there  must  be  some  good 
reasons  for  doing  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  our  trees  ara 
pruned  for  shape.  This  is  not  as  im- 
portant a  consideration  as  are  some  of 
the  other  things  that  pruning  is  ex- 
pected to  do.  Yet  it  is  very  desirable 
to  grow  a  shapely  tree  and  every  pruner 
keeps  in  mind  as  he  works,  the  shape 
of  tree  that  will  ultimately  result  from, 
his  work. 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  UTILITY 

In  pruning  for  shape,  however,  the 
utility  side  of  the  question  must  not 
be  overlooked  and  if  shape  be  sacrificed 
for  production  there  should  be  no 
hesitancy  about  destroying  the  shape. 

In  Southern  California  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  for  trees  to  grow 
heaviest  toward  the  northeast,  on  ac- 
count of  the  constant  summer  winds 
from  the  southwest.  This  tendency 
can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
careful  pruning,  but  the  importance  of 
trying  to  straighten  the  tree  by  pruning 
may  be  overestimated.  The  leaning 
tendency  is  extreme  when  trees  are 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  after  which 
they  tend  to  straighten  themselves  to 
a  great  extent. 

Pruning  for  size  is  of  far  more  im-, 
portance  than  pruning  for  shape.  Maxi- 
mum size  in  trees  is  eorrellated  with 
maximum  production. 

In  defense  of  the  long  system  of  prun- 
ing it  may  be  said  that  it  will  result 
in  maximum  tree  growth.  Whenever 
the  main  leaders  of  a  tree  are  reduced 
in  length,  as  in  the  short  system  of 
pruning,  there  is  interference  with 
diameter  growth.  Whitten  and  Tuft* 
have  shown  this  repeatedly  and  personal 
work  has  proved  the  truth  of  their 
contentions. 

Young  trees  with  no  topping  between 
the  ages  of  two  (Continued  on  Page  X) 


Southern  California  Is  Poultryman's  Paradise,  Says  Stanley 


'  ES,  there  are  poultrymen  who 
complain  they  are  not  getting 
enough  for  their  eggs,"  ad- 
mitted H.  W.  Stanley,  manager  of 
Poultry  Producers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, hanging  up  the  phone  receiver, 
after  quoting  a  60-cent-a-dozen  price 
to  a  hungry  customer. 

"Some  people,  however,  would  kick 
if  they  received  a  legacy.  If  any  egg  man 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  his  lot  it 
is  the  one  who  is  doing  business  in 
Southern  California.  He  works  in  the 
best  climate  in  the  world,  under  con- 
ditions which  approximate  the  ideal,1 
and  sells  his  product  on  the  highest 
m:   ket  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Our  excellent  egg  market  is  not  en- 
tinly  due  to  a  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  »but  is  largely  the 
result  of  excellent  organization  and  in- 
telligent advertising.  The  producers 
now  are  conducting  their  second  annual 
"Eat  More  Storage  Eggs"  campaign, 
with  some  assistance  from*other  egg 
dealers. 

•  .  IMPROVING  STORAGE  EGGS 
"This  work  is  costing  $8000  and  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  superiority  of  modern  processed 
eggs  over  the  ordinary  storage  product. 
By  coating  eggs  with  a  film  of  hot  oil, 
combined  with  other  chemicals,  they 
may  be  preserved  in  almost  perfect 
purity  and  freshness.  The  public  is 
learning  the  proof  of  this  egg  pudding 
by  the  eating  thereof,  as  indicated  by 
an  increasing  demand  for- '  processed 
engs  at  profitable  prices. 

'Feed      nsts    averagi  approximately 


Asserts  has  Angeles  Rest  Egg  Market  on  Pacific 
Coast — How  About  It,  Petalumaf 
By  O  H.  BARNHILL 


the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Far 
West,  while  we  have  the  world  beaten 
on  transportation,  with  our  network 
of  paved  highways  and  fleets  of  fast 
motor  trucks.  Many  less  fortunate 
poultrymen  ship  eggs  a  thousand  miles 
or  more  to  the  high  i„os  Anegels  market, 
entailing  delay  and  expense  which  local 
producers  avoid. 

"Already  this  year  a  quarter  of  a 
million  eases  of  eggs  have  been  sent  to 
Los  Angeles  from  outside  points — 
Petaluma,  Portland,  Seattle,  Idaho  and 
Utah.  Population  in  Southern  California 
is  increasing  much  faster  than  egg  pro- 
duction. Out  of  every  dozen  eggs  eaten 
here,  about  five  are  laid  elsewhere. 

MANY  EGGS  IMPORTED 

"We  even  get  eggs  from  China — tons 
of  them.  They  are  not  altogether  bad, 
either.  In  faet,  this  Oriental  hen  fruit 
is  in  some  respects  superior  to  what  is 
produced  in  California,  although  this 
statement  may  sound  like  treason. 

"Chinese  eggs  are  laid  by  free  range 
hens,  like  those  of  the  Middle  West. 
Being  compelled  to  forage  for  their  food 
causes  chickens  to  lay  eggs  with  whites 
which  are  unusually  thick  and  solid,  a 
characteristic   appreciated   by  bakers. 

"Eggs  from  the.  Orient  reach  America 
in  every  conceivable  condition — except 


fresh.  Some  are  dried,  others  frozen. 
Before  congealing,  the  eggs  are  taken 
from  the  shell  and  the  white  separated 
from  the  yolk,  the  two  kinds  of  meat 
being  packed  in  different  cans  for  ship- 
ment. Many  tops  are  forwarded  at  one 
consignment  and  stored  in  bonded 
warehouses  at  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  from  which  the  eggs  are  taken 
out  as  needed  by  dealers,  who  then  pay 
the  duty. 

MANUFACTURERS  BUY  EGGS 

"Ice  cream  makers  use  a  great  many 
Chinese  yolks  and  candy  manufacturers 
employ  dried  Chines  egg  albumin  ex- 
tensively in  the  making  of  sweets. 

Nebraska  and  Kansas  eggs  were 
shipped  into  Los  Angeles  last  summer, 
when  the  Eastern  market  was  unusually 
weak.  They  were  poorly  graded  colored 
stock  and — like  most  Corn  Belt  eggs — ■ 
were  not  refrigerated  until  two  or  three 
weeks  after  they  were  laid." 

Stanley  was  asked  what  would  be 
the  result  of  population  pushing  poultry- 
men  off  land  desired  for  residential 
purposes. 

"Chicken  men  will  have  to  find  cheap- 
er land."  he  replied.  "Already  a  good 
many  of  them  have  had  to  abandon 
property  which  became  too  valuable  for 
poultry  farming.    There  is,  however,  an 


egg  plant  on  Alameda  street/ located  on 
lots  which  could  be  sold  for  $24,000. 
The  owners  are  not  making  interest  on 
tjieir  investment,  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  sell  their  real  estate  and  consider 
it  good  business  to  earn  an  egg  income 
until  ready  to  dispose  of  their  property. 
HOUSES  REPLACE  HEN  COOPS 
"Gardena  formerly  was  one  of  the 
leading  poultry  centers  of  Southern 
California,  but  houses  have  replaced  hen 
coops  and  kitchen  gardens  now  occupy 
the  sites  of  former  poultry  yards.  Spout- 
ing oil  wells  drove  thousands  of  hens 
from  Signal  Hill.  At  Inglewood,  San 
Gabriel  and  many  other  places  near 
Los  Angeles,  land  has  become  too  high- 
priced  for  hen  homes. 

"But  there  is  plenty  of  poultry  land 
left  in  Southern  California,  where 
enough  eggs  could  be  produced  to  supply 
a  dozen  cities  the  size  of  Los  Angeles. 
An  acre  will  support  2000  to  3000 
chickens  and  much  suitable  land,  con- 
venient to  transportation,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $1000  an  acre. 

"Our  members  deliver  practically  all 
their  eggs  by  auto  truck.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  brought  in  from  Escondido,  110 
miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  The  cost 
of  transportation  from  that  point  is 
little  more  than  one  cent  a  dozen — 40 
cents  a  case,  while  nearly  half  that 
amount  is  charged  for  bringing  in  eggs 
from  the  nearby  village  of  San  Gabriel. 

"Egg  prices  have  averaged  higher  this 
year  than  last.  The  population  of 
Southern  California  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  number  of  hens — why  should 
the  poultryman  worry'.'" 
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Pithy  Paragraphs 

*  DVISING  AGAINST  AGRICULTURE. 

J\  One  reason  why  more  young  men  do  not  study 
agriculture  is  because  high  school  and  college,  in- 
structors sometimes  advise  students  to  educate 
themselves  tor  other  professions,  according  to  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Extension  Service.  In 
support  of  this  theory,  the  recent  closing  ofthe 
agricultural  department  of  a  country  high  school  in 
the  center  of  a  rich  farming  district  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  principal  is  cited.  . 

Another  California  farm  adviser  yhorecantly 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  reports  that  Den- 
mark is  the  only  country  where  the  farming  pro- 
fession is  regarded  as  equal  to  others.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Danes  are  enjoying  greater  and 
more  general  prosperity  than  any  other  European 

country.   

T  EARN  FROM  YOUR  NEIGHBORS. 
jL  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  successful  and 
unsuccessful  farmers  working  side  by  side,  growing 
the  same  crops  and  keeping  the  same  kind  of  ani- 
mals. Conditions  are  practically  identical;  why. 
then,  should  one  man  fail  while  his  neighbor  makes 
a  great  success?  . 

in  most  cases  the  cause  of  failure  is  mismanage- 
ment It  would  seem  that  the  farmer  who  is  losing 
out  would  take  lessons^  from  his  successful  neigh- 
bor and  learn  how  to  win  in  the  production  game. 

When  asked  why  he  does  not  copy  the  money- 
making  methods  of  those  who  have  risen  rapid  > 
In  the  farming  profession,  the  rural  failure  will 
offer  all  kinds  of  excuses,  having  too  much  false 
pride  to  admit  that  the  cause  lies  w.th  his  own 

POWilUngnets'  to  admit  mistakes  and  learn  from 
successful  neighbors  has  enabled  many  a  farmer  to 
forge  to  the  front  in  his  profession. 

BANKERS  WANT  TO  CO-OPERATE. 
One  of  the  most   promising  recent  develop- 
ments,  so   far  as  farmers   are  concerned,   is  the 
growing  tendency  of  bankers  to  reach  out  a  friendly 
and  helpful  hand  to  Tanners. 

Heretofore,  we  regret-to  say,  the  attitude  of  many 
bankers  has  been  expressed  by  such  sent.rr.ents  as. 
"The  farmer  needs  help;  therefore,  let  him  help  him- 
self  " 

A  hopeful  note  was  sounded  in  J»  recent  address 
by  D.  H.  Otis,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion  American  Bankers'  Association. 

"The  banker."  asserted  this  authority,  may 
properly  be  considered  the  team-ma.te  of  the  f^mer 

•  •  •  Economic  conditions  demand  it.  *  ine 
inter-dependence  of  the  banker  and  \ho  farmer  is 
so  close  that  self-preservation  demands  they  pull 
together.1'  

IS  THIS  THE  SILVER  LINING? 
Another  leading  financial  authority/  President 
Puelicher  of  the   same  organization,   expressed  a 
sentiment  that  should  be  equally  encouraging  to 

producers:  . 

"Banks  have  ceased  to  be.  mere  money  changing 
institutions;  thev  are  public  service  stations  that 
expect  to  pav  in  service  for  what  they  secure  in 
profits  Agriculture  at  the  present  time  is  going 
through  a  serious  crisis.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems in  production  and  marketing  to  be  solved. 
There  Is  a  call  for  close  and  sympathetic  co-opera- 

tKOf  course,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
heard  few  such  declarations  until  AFTER  the 
farmers  themselves,  through  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  literally  FORCED  Congress  to 
pass  agricultural  credit  legislation.  The  banker 
who  can  discount  his  agricultural  paper  under  the 
patronage  if  the  Government  is  much  more  readily 
influenced  to  work  for  and  with  the  farmer. 

But  at  least  let  us  give  the.  financiers  credit  for 
being  willing  to  help  the  fellow  who  has  proved 
his  ability  to  help  himself. 

Producers  don't  want  patronage  from  financiers; 
all  they  w.nt  is  team-work,  and  it  looks  as  though 
at  least  they  will  get  what  they  want.  Proving 
that  even  a  financial  cloud  may_  have  a  silver 
lining! 


Persimmons  Selling  Well 

RECENT  Eastern  shipments  of  Placer  persim- 
mons have  brought  as  high  as  $4  per  20-pound 
box— 20  cents  a  pound.  New  York  auction  sales  of 
2T. -pound  boxes  reached  $6  a  box  in  October. 

Most  of  this  fruit  is  included  with  apple  ship- 
ments, the  production  not  yet  warranting  straight 
car  lots.  In  former  years  considerable  quantities 
were  sent  to  Hawaii.  San  Francisco  furnishes  a 
good  market  for  Placer  persimmons.  Hachlya  is 
the  leading  variety. 

Measuring  Crops  From  Air 

LOTJISANA  cotton,  corn  and  hay  crops  recently 
were  measured  by  taking  pictures  from  air- 
planes by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Photographs  were  taken  by  an  automatic  camera 
from  a  height  of  7000  feet,  while  the  plane  was 
traveling  at  30  to  90  miles  an  hour. 

Each  picture  covers  a  section  of  land.    In  three 
hours  it  is  possible  to  map  230  square  miles.    The  ' 
exact  acreage  shown  in  the  photographs  is.  meas- 
ued  by  a  special  intrument. 

Certified  Potatoes  Plentiful 

CERTIFIED  seed  potatoes  are  plentiful,  according 
to  W.  V.  Shear,  State  potato  specialist,  who 
recently  has  inspected  spuds  in  the  following 
counties:  - 

Marin.    Sonoma,    Lake,    Mendocino,  Humboldt, 
Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Lassen,  Inyo  and  Kern. 

These  counties  "have  produced  large  quantities 
of  first  class  seed  potatoes,  for  which  a  heavy  de- 
mand is  anticipated.  Spuds  now  are  certified  in 
practically  every  potato  growing  district  of  t*e 
State. 

Testing  Seeds  for  Purity 

DURING  the  month  of  October  W.  S.  Wilkinson, 
seed  specialist  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  tested  435  samples  of  seeds,  which  is 
more  than  were  inspected  by  the  Department  in 
any  other  month. 

Most  of  the  large  seed  houses  nf  the  State  do 
their  ow*»  testing,  but  nearly  all  of  them  call  upon 
Wilkinson  to  check  up  on  their  purchases.  This 
has  resulted  in  keeping  out  of  the  State  large 
quantities  of  seeds  containing  weed  seeds  and  other 
undesirable  material.  •  " 

Bonding  Rice  Warehouses 

THE  recent  bonding  or  California  rice  warehouses 
will  enable  growers  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  a  result  be- 
tween $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  of  government 
money  soon  will  find  its  way  into  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  benefiting  not  only  farmers  but  the  com- 
munity in  general. 

Other  California  grain  warehouses  .are  being 
bonded  by  C.  L.  Dutcher.  whose  headquarters  is  at 
Portland,  and  L.  M.  Jeffers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Nematode  Menaces  Alfalfa 

AN  alfalfa  field  three  years  old  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  alfalfa  nematode,  or  eel- 
worm,  according  to  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  making  an  effort  to  check  the 
spread  of  this  dangerous  pest. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  nematode  has 
caused  serious  injury  to  alfalfa  field*  and  in  parts 
of  this  country  its  presence  has  occasioned  general, 
alarm.  Infected  plants  are  brown  and  swollen  at 
the  base,  the  stems  being  brittle  and  easily  broken 
off.    Spring  is  the  best  time  to  look  for  this  pest. 

Eelworms  are  spread  by  irrigation,  infested 
hay.  implements,  wind  and  birds.  Infected  fields 
should  be  plowed  up  and  planted  to  other  crops 
for  three  years,  say  department  scientists. 

Chickens  Eat  Devil  Grass 

KNOWING  that  chickens  are  fond  of  Bermuda 
grass,  a  Southern  California  orchardist  who 
keeps  hens,  has  constructed  a  moveable  fence  with 
which  he  confines  the  poultry  to  a  small  area  at  a 
time. 

He  believes  the  hens  will  kce|  the  grass  cut  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  the  roots  event- 
ually will  die  and  the/  pest  will  be.  eliminated  from 
bis  orchard. 

He  has  been  successful  in  destroying  the  grass 
in  a  rose  bed  by  laying  heavy  building  paper  on  the 
ground,  close  about,  the  base  of  the  bushes!  and 
weighting   it    down    with    stones   to   smother  the 

plants. 

Large  areas  of  Bermuda,  morning  glories  and 
other  weed  pests  are  said  to  have  been  controlled 
successfully  by  the  smothering  method. 

Making  Crystal  Flowers 

EDIBLE,  crystallized  flowers,  used  for  cake  trim- 
ming, are  manufactured  extensively  in  Kurope 
and  might  tie  made  by  California  farm  women  at 
home,  furnishing  a  pleasant  means  of  earning  pin 
money  or  of  adding  to  the  family  income. 

Extreme  patience  and  skillful  fingers  are  neees-' 
sary  for  this  work.  The  blossoms  first  are  dried, 
then  placed  in  a  sulphur  chamber  to  remove  impu- 
rities and  destroy  insect  life.  The  flowers  after- 
wards are  painted  all  over  with  a  sticky  preparation, 
which  enables  them  to  retain  their  shape,  then 
placed  on  trays  In  a  crystallizing  mixture  and  after- 
wards dried.  Then  they  are  stored  in  air-tight  jars, 
where  they  keep  indefinitely. 

Some  of  the  principal  flowers  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  acacia,   mimosa,  orange,   rose,  lavender. 


peppermint,  lilac,  carnation  and  violet.  Laboratory 
tests  each  year  indicate  additional  flowers  which 
may  be  crystallized  successfully. 

Additional  information  regarding  this  interesting 
industry  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Buys  High-Priced  Guernseys 

RW.  KROBITZSCH  of  San  Francisco,  owner  of 
•  Troutmere  Farm.  La  Honda,  paid  $2800  for 
Edna  of  Mountain  View,  at  the  recent  Guernsey 
sale  held  at  Mabton.  Washington.  He  also  pur- 
chased Chicons  Lover  Bold  for  $1315.  and  nine  other 
animals. 

Mung  Beans  for  Rice  Land 

SOY  beans  and  mung  beans  were  tried  out  on 
adobe  rice  lands  In  Butte  County  last  summer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Extension  Service.  The 
beans  made  an  excellent  growth  and  are  considered 
a  promising  crop,  especially  for  summer  green  nu 
nuring. 

Birds  Pick  Lodi  Grapes 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Lodi  viticul- 
ture, birds  the  past  season  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  grape  crop  by  picking  the  berries. 
The  vineyard  of  W.  E.  Riggs.  near  Brack's  Station, 
was  seriously  injured  by  feathered  marauder*  A 
small  species  of  blackbird,  similar  to  those  which 
frequent  rice  fields,  was  the  chief  offender. 

Test  Yeast  for  Poultry 

THE  value  of  yeast  as  a  poultry  food  is  being 
tested  at  the  Southern  California  Farm  Bureau 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  The  experiment  began  Octo- 
ber 1  and  will  continue  one  year. 

Various  other  feeding  tests  are  being  conduc  ed 
to  ascertain  tho  value  and  of  sprouted  barley  and 
oats,  semi-solid  buttermilk,  and  soy  bean  meal,  and 
the  effect  of  barley  on  the  size  of  eggs. 

Results  of  Fertilizer  Tests 

FERTILIZER  tests  conducted  during  the  past  year 
•  by  the  Extension  Service  in  Tulare  County 
showed  that  ten  tons  of  manure  applied  to  an  acre 
of  peach  trees  returned  a  net  profit  per  tree  of  only 
15  cents,  while  300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
in  two  applications,  paid  84  cents  per  tree. 

Ten  tons  of  manure  and  300  pounds  of  atfirfKyta 
paid  "7  cents  per  tree,  while  half  as  much  ammonia 
"   alone  showed  a  profit  of  but  19  cents. 

The  soil  was  Foster  sandy  loam,  and  the  peach 
varieties  Tuscan,  Peak  and  Sims  cling. 

Pushing  the  Pomegranate  . 

THE  Lindsay  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  dis- 
tributed 10,000  printed  slips,  showing  the  many 
ways  in  which  pomegranates  can  be  used  for  CooA. 
These  slips  were  distributed  to  grape  packers,  who 
put  them  in  packages  which  were  later  shipped  East. 
It  is  believed  that  this  advertising  will  result  in 
opening  up  many  new  markets  for  this  little-known 
fruit. 

Pomegranates  are  valuable  for  juice  and  jelly 
and  for  decoration  purposes,  both  the  fruit  and  juice 
being  of  a  beautiful  red  color. 

Bug  Bites  Bean  Beetle 

FREQUENT  shipments  of  a  tachinid  parasite, 
which  feeds  upon  immature  Mexican  bean 
beetles,  are  being  made  by  a  special  agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States. 

The  bean  bettle  has  spread  over  250  square  miles 
in  Thomas  County  (Oa  ).  although  a  year  ago  it 
covered  only  1*  square  miles.  Infestations  have 
been  reported  in  Ohio.  Tennessee  and  other  Stales. 

Practical  field  tests  show  that  spraying  with 
magnesium  arsenate  will  control  this  troublesome 
insect  pest. 

Likes  Tane-nashi  Persimmon 

GREAT  things  are  predicted  for  the  Tane-r  hi 
persimmon  by  Fred  W.  Kelscy.  Los  Angelas! 
County  nurseryman,  who  believes  the  right  strain 
for  Southern.  California  will  be  developed  and  that 
it  may  become  even  more  popular  than  the  Hachiya. 

"The  Tane-nashi.''  says  Kelsey.  "bears  a  m»ajy 
type  of  fruit,  more  pleasant  to  eat  than  the  Hachiya; 
it  stands  4P  well  and  is  a  good  shipper.  Those. who 
have  eaten  it  with  cream  and  sugar  pronounce  it 
delicious. 

"Of  course,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  :hls 
variety  and  it  is  possible  we  have  not  yet  developed 
just  the  right  type,  but  many  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  question  predict  Increased  planting  af 
the  Tane-nashi  even  in  its  present  form." 

Poultryman  Drops  Alfalfa 

AN  experienced  poultryman  operating  on  high 
priced  land  in  Southern  California,  where  the 
water  problem  is  acute,  has  abandoned  alfalfa  In 
favor  of  kale,  barley  and  other  p rants  as  a  source 
of  green  feed  for  his  fowls.  For  \ears  he  advocated 
alfalfa  as  the  Ideal  green  feed  plant. 

But  the  lucerne,  he  asserts,  required  increasing 
quantities  of  water  as  it  grew  larger,  until  ha 
reached  the  point  where  he  felt  the  irrigation  ex- 
pense no  longer  Justified  maintaining  it. 

He  believes  he  will  secure  Just  as  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  the  annu«4__crops  and  that  the  expenae 
and  labor  of  planting  will  he  Justified  by  cash  Bar- 
ings. 
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Kikuyu  Grass — the  New  African  Forage  Plant 

Discovery  of  Big  Game  Hunter  Possesses  Great  Value  for  California 
Farmers  and  Stockmen,  Asserts  Forage  Crop  Specialist. 
By  DR.  P.  B.  KENNEDY 


Agricultural  ^Experiment   Station,  Uni- 
versity of  California 

Si  lUTH  AFRICA  seems  to  be  a  re- 
gion that  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles California,  as  we  are 
finding  a  number  of  grasses  that 
have  been  successfully  grown  there 
also  showing  much  promise  in  this 
State.  Rhodes  grass  hails  from  South 
Africa  and  is  valuable  under  irriga- 
tion on  alkali  lands  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

Teff,  a  native  annual  of  Abyssinia, 
long  has  been  known  in  that  country 
as  a  cereal  crop.  It  first  came  into 
prominence  as  a  forage  crop  in  South 
Africa  when  used  as  bedding  material 
for  stock.  The  farmer  noticed  that  the 
animals  preferred  the  Teff  bedding 
to  the  hay  in  the  manger  and  decided 
to  look  into  the  matter.  His  observa- 
tions resulted  in  the  introduction  of 
Teff  as  a  hay  grass  in  South  Africa. 
It  may  find  a  useful  place  here  when 
we  know  more  about  its  requirements. 

Napier  fodder,  or  Elephant  grass, 
also  comes  from  South  Africa.  The 
well-known  Sudan  grass  comes  from 
northern  Africa  and  now  we  have  the 


Kikuyu  grass, 
Africa. 


a     native  of  tropical 


HUNTER  FINDS  NEW  GRASS 

The  taming  of  a  wild  grass  and 
bringing  it  into  cultivation  is  always 
of  interest  and  the  origin  of  Kikuyu  is 
particularly  so,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  due  to  the  observations  of  a  hun- 
ter that  It  was  introduced.  David 
Forbes  of  Athole,  Transvaal,  while  out 
hunting  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Naiva- 
sha,  Kikuyu,  in  1911,  was  attracted  by 
a  grass  to  which  wild  game  seemed 
particularly  partial. 

He  brought  home  with  him  a  single 
root  in  a  milk  tin  and  presented  it  to 
J.  Burtt-Daly,  a  botanist  and  former 
Californian,  who  hud  it  transplanted 
in  one  of  the  plots  of  the  Botanical 
Station  at  Grocnkloof.  Pretoria,  where 
it  soon  established  Itself.  It  multiplied 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  it  pro- 
duced a  considerable  revenue  for  the 
station  by  the  distribution  of  the  roots. 
2000  sacks  being  sent  out  in  1917. 

Kikuyu  is  a  perennial  grass  with 
runners  both  above  and  below  the  sur- 
face. It  is  essentially  a  summer  plant, 
the  top  growth,  but  not  the  roots,  be- 
ing killed  by  frost.  When  once  estab- 
lished it  is  quite  tolerant  of  drought, 
but  needs  moisture  to  make  a  luxuriant 
growth.  The  plant  establishes  a  sod 
with  great  rapidity  and  may  reach  a 
height  of  two  to  three  feet  or  more. 

LEAVES   ARE  SUCCULENT 

The  leafage  is  tender  and  succulent 
and  of  a  brilliant  green  color.  Unless 
one  knows  where  and  how  to  look  for 
the  flowers,  one  will  not  be  likely  to  find 
them,  as  they  are  hidden  by  the  dense 
growth  of  barren,  leafy  shoots.  The 
flowering  shoots  are  very  short  and 
located  at  the  base;  they  are  not  fer- 
tile and,  therefore,  do  not  produce  seed. 

The  fact  that  Kikuyu  grass  does  not 
produce  seed  indicates  that  propaga- 
tion must  be  by  means  of  rooted  run- 
ners or  pieces  of  the  roots.  If  these 
pieces  are  planted  3  by  3  feet  on  fairly 
good  soil,  the  plant  will  cover  the 
ground  in  a  single  season.  Planting 
should  be  in  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer. 

Kikuyu  makes  the  most  growth  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  and  will 
thrive  on  light  as  well  as  heavy  soils 
either  sandy  or  gravely  loam,  silt  clay 
or  adobe.    The  soil  does  not  need  to  be 


Kikuyu  Grass  is  characterized  by  its  dense  mass  of  leafy  growth. 
The  leafage  is  tender  and  succulent. 


i  riv  tvujuyv  is  lenucr  unit  auuvuivnt. 

Planting  the  Forty-Foot  L 

Suggested  Landscaping  Arrangement,  With  Suit- 
able Trees  and  Shrubs,  for  a  Small  Home 


rich,  but  It  is  evident  that  the  largest 
growth  will  be  obtained  on  rich  land 
with  abundant  moisture.  Under  op- 
timum conditions  it  may  be  cut  or  pas- 
tured several  times  during  the  season. 

SUCCEEDS  ON  SALINE  LAND 

Through  the  courtesy  of  J.  W.  Mills, 
county  agent  at  Fairfield  (Solano 
County).  I  am  able  to  give  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  toler- 
ance of  Kikuyu  grass  when  grown  on 
saline  peat  land: 
„  "I  had  very  good  success  with  the' 
plants  which  I  received  from  you  last 
year,  which  were  planted  on  the  Alex- 
ander Ranch."  writes  Mills.  "They 
were  set  in  three-foot  squares  on 
March  28  and  irrigated  a  few  days 
later.  About  June  they  were  irrigated 
asjain.  for  the  last  time. 

"By  the  first  of  August  the  plants 
had  formed  a  complete  mat  and  the 
tops  were  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
high.  The  underground  rootstocks 
were  growing  In  land  which  was  'so 
salty  there  was  an  incrustation  on  the 
surface.  I  had"  stock  turned  on  the 
grass  shortly  before  the'  first  freeze 
and  the  milk  cows  ate  it  ravenously, 
in  preference  to  any  other  grass  in  the 
ten  or  twelve  plots  adjoining." 

This  tolerance  of  Kikuyu  to  saline 
conditions  has  not  been  reported  from 
either  South  Africa  or  Australia,  where 
the  grass  is  well-known. 

As  to  drouth  tolerance,  we  may 
gather  some  idea  from  the  following 
circumstances:  (Continued  on  Pane  I") 
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THE  landscape 
treatment  of 
a  small  town 
lot  is  a  difficult  problem,  due  to  the  ex- 
treme limitations  of  space  and  to  the 
additional  fact  that  everything  must  be 
designed  on  the  hu- 
man scale;  that  is, 
structures  must  be 
high  enough  to  per- 
mit of  human  use, 
while  seats,  walks 
and  other  features 
must    he    in  scale 
with     the  human 
creatures  who  will 
frequent  them. 

The  accompany- 
ing plan  illustrates 
a  good  arrangement 
for  a  forty -foot  lot 
on  which  there  is  a 
medium  size  house 
of  the  plan  and  size 
shown.  The  prop- 
a  city  or  suburban 
worker  who  does  not  care  for  a  vege- 
table garden  or  fruit  trees,  but  prefers 
to  enjoy  the  restfulness  of  a  secluded 
yard,  where  there  are  flowers  and 
green  grass. 

In  adapting  this  plan  to  the  needs  of 
other  home  owners  changes  must,  of 
course,  lie  made.  A  garage  would  ne- 
cessitate a  driveway  coming  in  at  one 
side  of  the  lot.  Some  owners  might 
desire,  a  vegetable  garden  or  fruit 
trees,  preferably  at  the  rear  of  the  lot. 
The  sidewalk  might  be  brought 
straight  down  from  the  front  step,  as 
is  customary- 

The  general  scheme  of  planting  is 
indicated  by  alphabetical  lettering  on 
the  plan,  the  explanation  and  descrip- 
tion of  which  follows: 

A — Cotoneaster  panosa,  one  of  the 
berried  shrubs  with  a  gray -green  .foli- 
age, black  stems  and  scarlet  berries 
which  appear  in  the  fall.  The  shrub 
is  upright  with  recurving  branches 
that  give  it  a  graceful,  pendant  appear- 
ance. 


By  RALPH  D.  CORNELL 

Master   in    Landscape  Architecture 


B — C  rataegus 
crenulata  one  of 
the  hawthorn 
family,  a  thorny  shrub  with  white  flow- 
ers and  scarlet  berries.  This  is  not  so 
tall  as  the  first  named  shrub,  but  blends 
well  with  it. 

C — A  single  specimen  of  Pittosporum 
crassifolium,  an  upright  shrub  with 
gray-green  foliage,  black  stems  and 
deep  red  flowers.  Being  placed  at  the 
corner  of  the  house,  its  height  and 
upright  character  give  a  frame  effect 
to  the.  building. 

D — A  native  California  lilac,  a  plant 
of  bright  green  stems  and  foliage  that 
bears  a  profusion  of  blue  flower  plumes 
in  the  springtime.  It  is  hardy  and 
drought-resistent  and  prefers  little 
water. 

E — A  single  specimen  of  the  Califor- 
nia slippery  elm.  It  bears  large,  yellow- 
flowers  in  great  profusion,  but  is  killed 
by  an  excess  of  water. 

F — Another  planting  of  California 
lilac.  Ceanothus  arboreus.  This  form 
has  a  large  leaf  and  a  very  deep  blue 
flower.  It  also  thrives  on  a  minimum 
of  water. 

G — A  hedge  surrounding  the  rear  of 
the  lot,  composed  of  Nepal  Privit.  This 
is  a  fine-leaved  shrub  with  white  flow- 
ers, hardy  and  amenable  to  formative 
pruning. 

H — Two  high  trees,  -to  give  setting  to 
the  pergola  and  terminus  to  the  lot. 
Preferably  of  an  upright,  spreading 
habit,  such  as  the  California  sycamore. 

I — A  columnar  and  dwarf  form  of  the 
English  yew.  It  grows  to  8  or  10  feet 
in  height  and  in  this  position  will  give 
accent  to  the  form  of  the  garden. 
There  are  four  plants. 

K — Coprosma  baueri,  a  dwarf  foliage 
plant  with  bright,  glossy -green  leaves. 
It  would  be  kept  low  about  the  foun- 
dation of  the  front  porch. 

L — A  still  lower  shrub,  Raphiolepis 
ovata,  which  has  dark-green,  leathery 
leaves,  umbels  of  white  flowers  and 
purple  berries.  Its  height  and  char- 
acter fit  well  into  the  composition 
and  harmonize  with  other  planting. 

M — A  shrub  or  two  of  English  laurel, 


which  grows  fairly  tall  and  is  valued 
for  its  excellent  foliage  of  rich  green. 

N — A  single  shrub  of  Crataegus 
pyracantha  lelandl,  another  of  the  haw- 
thorn family  that  carries  a  wealth  of 
orange  berries  in  the  fall.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  open  and  its  branching  an- 
gular. 

O — Evergreen  bush  honeysu el  le, 
which  is  excellent  of  foliage  and  quite 
compact  in  habit.  It  is  low,  therefore 
would  not  interfere  with  house  win- 
dows. 

"P — Another  Cotoneaster  panosa.  here 
grown  against  a  wall  between  two 
windows.  .  », 

Q — A  Chinese  hawthorn  of  rather  low 
and  spreading  habit.  It  has  a  briylit 
green  leaf  and  white  flowers  that  are 
followed  by  Vermillion  berries  in  the 
autumn. 

R — California  Christmas  berries,  well 
known  native  shrub  of  unusual  merit, 
both  for  foliage  and  fruit.  All  the 
planting  on  this  side  of  the  house  is 
made  with  the  intention  of  screening 
a  neighbor's  garage  and  diveway  next 
door. 

S — A  group  of  native  lemonade  berry 
which  Is  hardy,  robust  and  of  good 
foliage.  Flowers  are  pinkish-white  in 
clusters. 

T — A  near  relative  to  the  foregoing 
plant,  red  mahogany.  It  has  beauti- 
ful, large  leaves  of  brilliant  green,  with 
flowers  and  fruit  similar  to  the  lemon- 
ade berry.  • 

U — Another  English  laurel. 

V— Pittosporum  tobira,  pruned  ta 
low  size.  This,  shrub  bears  fragrant 
white  flowers  and  excellent  deep  green 
foliage.    It  is  very  hardy. 

W — A  group  of  Grataegus  pyracantha 
lelandl. 

X — A  repetition  of  "C"  planted  as  a 
balance  in  accent. 

Y — A  group  of  Roman  myrtle  which 
is  a  shrub  of  fine  texture,  pungent 
odor,  dark  green  foliage  and  whita 
flowers.  It  grows  'to  5  or  6  feet  in 
height  and  is  thoroughly  hardy. 

Z — Three  plants  of  the  Australian 
tea,  a  large  shrub  with  fine  leaves,  gray 
foliage  and  white  flowers.  In  babit 
and  appearance  it  will  balance  the 
planting  of  gray  foliage  on  the  opposite 
corner. 

This  planting  plan  has  been  made 
with  thought  for  harmonies  in  foli:i^c 
color,  texture  and  mass,  allowing  suf- 
ficient contrast  to  avoid  monotony  and 
to  create  interest.  The  plants  wera 
also  chosen  for  their  hardiness. 


PJnvting  plan  for  a  4.0-foot  lot  with  a  small  house  or  bungalow.  Developed  to  give  an  informal  front 
yard  with  a  secluded  back  yard  to  serve  as  outdoor  living  room. 
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Willi  S  ENGINES 

T^OW,  Dior*  than  ever,  the  need  for 
economical, dependable  power  is  felt 
by  the  producer  who  is  faced  with  ever- 
Increasing  labor  costs.  WITTE  Throttling- 
Governor  ENGINES  answer  this  important 

Suestion  perfectly — now  an  economical, 
ependable  power  plant  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Today  the  WITTE  ENGINE  sells  at  the  lowest 
price  in  history.  Into  this  WITTE  has  gone  the 
ripe  experience  of  more  than  40  years  of  engine 
building-— over  100.000  users  all  over  the  world  have 
placed  upon  it  their  stamp  of  approval.  You.  too, 
can  pu  t  a  WITTE  oa  your  place,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  represents  the  Standard  of  Power. 

The  Witte  Throttling  Governor 

the  original  and  leader  of  the 
throttlingr-grovernor  type.  An 
even  steady  speed  with  a  bis 


Humboldt  Revives  Wool  Trade 

Fern  dale  Sheep  Show  Stimulates  Interest  in  W  ool 
Production — Valuable  Educational  Features 


THE  big  sheep 
and  wool 
show,  housed 
in  a  great  white  tent,  at  the  Ferndale 
(Humboldt  County)  Fair,  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  a  summer  camp  meet- 
ing, where  interest  in  spiritual  work  is 
revived.  Instead,  however,  of  exhorting 
visitors  to  save  their  souls,  sheep  en- 
thusiasts discoursed  upon  the  money 
to  be  made  by  turning  cheap  feed  into 
high-priced  wool  and  mutton. 

Among  the  most  active  "wool  mis- 
sionaries," who  preached  the  gospel  of 
more  sheep,  were  William  Perrott, 
l  resident  of  the.  Humboldt  County 
Wool  Growers'  Association;  J.  W.  Lo- 
san,  farm  adviser;  Chester  Rubel,  live- 
stock specialist  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  R.  F.  Miller,  instructor  in 
sheep  husbandry,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  judged  the  exhibit. 

Professor  Miller  highly  complimented 
the  Humboldt  wool  growers  upon  their 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


ing  is  the  chief 
agricultural  indus- 
try of  that  district. 
Humboldt  County  possesses  great 
natural  advantages  for  dairying,  but 
labor  conditions  are  so  unsatisfactory 
that  many  farmers  are  replacing  cows 
with  sheep.  William  Perrott  of  I.oleta 
is  one  who  has  made  this  change,  while 
John  Hanson  of  Ferndale  is  making 
the  turn. 

One  reason  why  sheep  are  returning 
to  California  ranges  is  the  success  of 
the  coyote  poisoning  campaign  being 
carried*  on  by  Government  specialists, 
assisted  by  local  stockmen.  C.  G. 
Poole,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  work, 
and  R.  K.  Stewart,  his  able  assistant, 
were  present  at  the  Ferndale  fair, 
handing  out  poison  and  coyote  killing 
instructions.  Angora  goat  breeders,  as 
well  as  sheepmen,  are  much  encour- 
aged by  the  way  their  natural  enemy  is 
being  exterminated. 

Time    was    when    stock   Judges  did 


surplus  of  power  for  the  heavy  loads.  The  min- 
imum in  fuel  consumption— the  WITTE  ENGINE 
burns  kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  pas  at  a  fuel 
cost  of  less  than  2c  an  hour.  Simple,  trouble-proof 
•nd  guaranteed  for  a  life-time  of  hard  work. 

The  WICO  Magneto 

— the  meet  perfect  syatem  oi 
high  tension  ignition  known. 
Makes  starting:  easy,  even  at 


40  below  zero— sure 
perform  an  cein  eny 
climate  or  temper- 
ature. Notaffected 
by  rain,  hail,  snow 
or  licet.  The  perfect 
replacement  fur  old- 
style  battery-equipped  engine. 

Makes  Alt  Jots 
Easy  and  Cheap 

No  need  to  do  the  hard,  back- 
breaking-  work — no  need  to  I 

high  prices  f  or  poor  labor— you  <  

■how  $1,000.00  more  profit  eyery  year  you  have  a 
WITTE  working  on  your  place.   Investigate  now! 

All  aizta,  2  to  25  Horge-Power 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  WITTE  ENGINE 

If  he  can't  supply  you  write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

I  (Founded  in  1870) 

Kansas  City     San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 


SHEEP  I  WOOL  <*" 


Ttye  "big  top"  which  sheltered  the  wool  and  sheep  show  was  the 
most  popular  place  at  the  Ferndale  Fair. 


splendid  exhibit,  which  he  said  was 
one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen  in 
California.  There  were  150  animals  in 
the  show  pens.  A  vast  quafftity  of 
wool,  wool  specimens  and  woolen  goods 
were  displayed  by  .the  Enreka  Woolen 
Mills  and  the  University  of  California. 

SHOW    PROVES  POPULAR 

At  every  county  fair  one  department 
stands  out  above  all  others,  attracting 
ihe  greatest  amount  6f  attention  and 
the  most  favorable  comment.  At  the 
Ferndale  Fair  the  sheep  and  wool  show 
occupied  this  position,  although  dairy- 


tholdt  Trees 


Prunes,  on  Myrobolan  and 
Peach  root,  pears  on  French 
and  Jap  root,  apricots,  cling- 
stone peaches,  freestone  peach- 
es, almonds,  walnuts,  apples  — 
all  propagated  from  selected  types. 
Buds  furnished  by  the  Nurserymen's 
Bud  Selection  Association  and  guaran  ■ 
teed  as  to  trueness  to  variety. 


"Behind 
each  tree 


guarantee 


Note  the  root*— 
the  foundation  of 
your  tree  —  such 
asare  grown  only 
on  our  foothill 
toil.  Treei  are 
hardy,  with  well 
toughened  fiber. 
Tbtit  qualitiei 
■  pell  lucccn.t* 
your  planting 


New  Catalog  of  complete  horticultural 
infot  matton  iiutv  ready.  Write/or  your 
copy. 

Submit  us  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  prices. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle  -  California 

Write  for  your  copy  of  my  special  19Z3  an- 
nouncement! to  fruit  growers,  vital  to  your 
interests.  •  J.  E.  Bergtholdt 


the  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corporation 

91  Pine  Street,  New  York 
mission  Street  San  Francisco,  Calilornia 
Boi 

Land  clearing  an  eaay, 
one-man  job — big 
stumps  pulled  clean 
with  this  wonder- 
ful machine. 


HAND  OR  MORJC-  POWEfi 

(21  Stump  Pull 


er 


HAND 

pov/ere. 


Write  for  catalogs  and  free  book  on  land  clearing 


their  work  in  Sphinx-like  silence,  mys- 
tifying many  with  the  way  premiums 
were  placed.  Professor  Miller  is  a 
fine  type  of  the  modern  stock  judge, 
who  conceals  no  secrets  of  his  trade, 
but  takes  the  onlookers  into  his  confi- 
dence and  gives  reasons  for  every  de- 
cision in  the  placing  of  prizes. 

Miller  went  much  further  than  this 
in  his  work  at  the  Ferndale  Fair,  giv- 
ing brief  lectures  on  the  various  breeds 
of  sheep  and  demonstrating  each  point 
with  typical  animals.  In  addition  to 
this  he  separated  100  ewes  in  groups 
and  classified  them  according  to  age. 
size  and  breeding.  Rams  were  then 
selected  to  go  with  each  lot  of  ewes, 
reasons  being  given  for  the  sorting 
and  mating. 

Because  there  'is  a  great  vaYiety  of 
climate  and  grazing  land  in  Humboldt 
County,  ranging  from  the  dry.  hot 
mountains  of  the  interior  to  the  low, 
moist  coast  lands,  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  adaptation  of  the  various 
breeds  to  certain  types  of  farm  and 
grazing  lands.  The  mutton  breeds  are 
preferred  for  the  bottom  lands  near 
Ihe  mean,  where  spring  lambs  make 
remarkable  growth,  while  the  fine  wool 
types,  are  the  favorites  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges. 

The  University  sheep  specialist  was 
accorded  the  closest  of  attention  dur- 
ing this  part  "of  the  program.  Many 
questions  were  asked  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work  the  appreciation 
of  the  woolgrow  ers  was  expressed  by 
hand-clapping  and  ha  nil -shaking.  It 
is  such  fine  educational  features  as 
this  that  point  the  way  to  making  the 
model  ii  county  fair  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  lis  old-time  predecessor. 

An  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
way  his  product  is  used  helps  the 
farmer  in  the  growing  and  selling  of 
his  crops.  With  this  principle  in  view, 
arrangements  were  made  with  F.  E. 
McGee,  manager  of  the  Eureka  Woolen 
Mills,  to  give  11  talk  on  wool  grades  and. 
ihe  processes  of  wool  manufacture, 
illustrating  his  lecture  with  samples  of 
wool  anal  woolen  cloth. 

One  Important  point  brought  out 
was  that  when'  a  sheep  is  suffering 
from  disease  or  lack  of  food,  a  weak 
place  is  made  in  the  wool,  seriously 
tn pairing  the  value  of  the  fleece. 

A  demonstration  in  power  slyep 
shearing,  staged  in  front  of  the  grand- 
stand, was  observed  with  interest  by 
t he  spectators.  J.  S.  Heston  of  Bridge- 
ville  clipped  an  animal  in  a  minute 
and  a  half,  his  dexterous  speed  eliciting 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Sheep  breeders  from  interior  points 
sent  a  carload  of  ewes  and  rams  to  the 
Ferndale  show,  which  was  greatly  im- 
proved in  size  and  Interest  by  this  out- 
side consignment. 

I  lampshircs.  Romneys  and  Romen- 
dales — the  latter  a  cross  between 
Rambouillet     ami    Romney — were  sent 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

flv  ONE  OF  US 


A MYSTERIOUS  AILMENT. 
"What   do  you   suppose   is  the 
matter  with  that  four-year-old  ewe'"' 
I  asked  John  one  day  recently  w  lien  we 
were  looking  over  the  sheep. 

T  can't  figure  "It 
out,"  he  said.  "She 
has  been  sort  of 
ailing  for  some 
time,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  she 
should  be.  She  has 
had  plenty  of  fend, 
lots  of  salt  and  good 
water.  Dogs  and 
coyotes  haven't 
been  worrying  the 
sheep  lately.  Any- 
way she  should  be 
as  good  as  the  rent 
and  they  are  all 
right." 

"Well,   let's  take, 
her  in.  anyway,  and 
give    her    a  little 
That  may  be  just 
the  kind  of  a  change  she  needs  to  put 
new  life  into  her." 

But  the  change  didn't  seem  to  do  her 
much  good.  She  did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  she  got  up  to  eat  or  not  tn<l 
each  day  her  ears  dropped  a  little 
lower. 


W     b  bUlLFOHU 


alfalfa  and  grain. 


SHEEP'S    EAR,    HEALTH  BAROM- 
ETER. 

A  sheep's  ear  is  a  pretty  fair 
l'  i  l  ometer  for  indicating  how  it  feels. 
An  active,  alert  ear  denotes  health. 
The  lower  the  ear  drops  the  worse  off 
the  animal  is. 

So  with  a  pigs  tail.  A  tightly  curled 
tail  is  an  indicaton  of  health  and  con- 
tentment, while  a  straight,  drooping 
tail  means  that  something  is  wrong. 

After  the  sick  ewe  had  been  in  the 
pen  a  few  days  we  had  occasion  to  call 
a  veterinarian  to  see  a  cow. 

After  the.  job  on  the  cow  was  fin- 
ish.ed  I  said,  "Take  a  look  at  this  ewe, 
Doc.  and  tell  US  what  is  the  matter 
with  her." 


DEATH  AND  A  POST-MORTEM. 
When  we  went  to  look  at  the 
ewe  s4ie  was  dead.  Apparently  she  had 
ilii  ii  within  the  hour,  for  she  had  been 
alive  at  feeding  time  three  hours  be- 
fore and  was  still  warm. 

"Well,  here's  a  fine  chance  for  a  post- 
mortem.'' said  John.  So  we  started  in 
at  the  head  and  went  all  through, 

The  lungs  were  all  right — no  sign  of 
tuberculosis.  "But  then  sheep  hardly 
ever  have  lung  trouhle  in  this  country," 
commented  the  doctor. 

The  heart  was  plenty  large,  but  noth- 
ing was  diseased  about  it.  The  spleen 
uas  normal.  110  sign  of  anthrox.  Indi- 
cated by  a  "blackberry  jam"  condi- 
tion. 

Kidneys  were  all  right.  The  liver 
was  rather  hard,  but  hardly  in  biul 
enough  condition  to  cause  death. 

There  .  was  plenty  of  feed  in  the 
stomach  and  It  was  In  good  condition. 

TROUBLE  FINALLY  LOCATED. 
And  then  we  came  to  the  trouhla. 
At  the  outlet  from  the  first  stomach 
was  a  kidney-shaped  substance,  black 
in  color,  about  five  inches  long,  an 
inch  or  so  in  diameter,  not  quite  lound, 
but   sort  of  crescent  shaped. 

There  was  inflammation  in  the  tis- 
sues surrounding  this  obstruction. 
The  obstruction  itself  was  made  up 
of  hairs  and  dirt,  a  little  small  gravel, 
bits  of  woody  fiber,  like  foxtail  and 
other   similar  things. 

It  was  moist  and  firm,  but  not  hard 
like  a  rock,  and  it  stopped  almost  en- 
tirely this  passage  in  the  alimentary 
canal.   

BUT    NO    REMEDY  FOUND. 
How   long  this  had  been   in  the 
stomach  there  was  no  way  of  telling. 
It  had  grown  gradually  by  the  addition 
of  small  bits  at  a  time. 

"Well  now,  Doc,  suppose  we  had 
known  this  thing  was  there,  what  could 
have  been  done?" 

"Nothing  but  try  to  loosen  It  with  a 
big  dose  of  epsom  salts  or  castor  oil, 
which  probably  would  have  dono  no 
good.  But  there  was  no  way  of  tell- 
ing that  this  was  what  ailed  this 
sheep."  he  concluded. 

Anyway,  one  mysterious  death  is  ac- 
counted for.  Some  animals  seeun 
naturally  inclined  to  eat  dirt,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  ration;  and  some  of 
these  seem  to  pass  It  off.  Apparently, 
however,  this  ewe  was  foreordained  to 
death,  because  of  her  depraved  uppe- 
tite.  

by  A.  T.  Spencer.  Cranmore:  Romneys, 
Eugene  C.  Tribble,  l.odl;  Ramboulllets, 
Frank  Bullard,  G.  N.  Merrit  and  Son 
and  Carl  L-indheitner,  Woodland;  Kng- 
lish  and  Border  Leicester*,  Oorried.iles 
and  Shropshlres.  Corrledale  Sheep 
Company,  Hollister:  Shropshlres.  C  K. 
Swingle.  Davis;  American  Merinos.  A. 
A.  Mclnru?*.  Bed  Bluff 
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Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


THE  BACK  YARD  GARDEN. 
"What  shall  we  plant  in  the  back 
yard?  Shall  the  yard  be  planted  form- 
ally? Do  you  think 
we  are  doing  wrong: 
to  use  our  back 
vard  for  flowers  in- 
stead  of  vege- 
tables?" So  come 
the  questions. 

I  can  scarcely 
think  of  planning 
a  back  yard  with- 
out looking  back  a 
few  years  and  re- 
calling the  ideal 
place  we  had  plan- 
ned. We  expected 
to  have  a  wonder- 
ful display  of  roses, 

HELEN    TEMPLE  *     "0t     °f  COlOI"ful 

Helen  temple  annuals  and  an  in- 
forniiil  bolder  of  mixed  shrubbery,  with 
a  pond  and  a  bird-bath  and  a  per- 
gol;i  at  the  edge  of  a  rolling  lawn.  It 
certainly  Has  to  be  a  wonderful  gar- 
den. 

Hut  I  must  hasten  to  add  that  we 
did  not  attain  our  ideal.  We  planted 
a  homely  plot  of  lippia  grass,  a  row  of 
old  fashioned  cannas  and  some  hardy 
shrubs  around  the  fence  and  then 
prayed  fervently  that  they  would  sur- 
vive the  onslaughts  of  our  children, 
our  neighbor's  children,  our-  dog  and 
our  neighbor's  dog.  And,  strange  as 
-it  may  seem,  we  scarcely  ever  think 
now  of  the  ideal  back  yard  that  we  had 
planned;  we  are  humbly  grateful  to 
the-  inhabitants  of  our  back  yard  for 
allowing  any  of  the  plants  to  grow! 

"Hhall  a  back  yard  he  planted  form- 
ally?" No,  indeed.  Plant  your  lawn 
in  lines  to  follow  an  Irregular  line,  of 
shrubbery,  if  you  are  planting  lawns 
ami  shrubbery.  If  your  yard  is  small, 
however,  plant  only  one  or  two  tall 
shrubs  or  small  trees  and  a  group  of 
low-growing  shrubs  in  the  background, 
and  have  the  flowers  near  the  kitchen 
windows.  Plant  the  tall  flowers  next 
to  the  shrubbery  and  against  the 
•house,  and  sow  the  lawn  where  the 
clothesline  or  dryer  will  be. 

A  collection  of  things  one  can  not 
plant  "out  front"  and  selection  of  plants 
dictated  by  fancy  is  quite  the  thing  in 
the  back  yard  gardens  of  today.  While 
we  realize  that  we  must  be  conven- 
tional in  our  front  yards  with  their 
plantings  square  and  round  lawns 
and  precise  shrubbery,  we  certainly 
should  be  r>rlvileged  to  do  as  we  please 
around  in  back. 

And  last  but  not  least,  a  flower  gar- 
den never  Is  a  waste  of  space  In  the 
back  yard.  A  riot  of  colorful  annuals 
and  perennials  certainly  is  more  in- 
spiring than  rows  of  pudgy  cabbages 
and  wooly  tomatoes.  If  we  feel  that 
we  must  plant  a  vegetable  garden  in 
thr  hack  yard  we  should  trim  it  up 
with  a  row  of  flowers  here  and  there, 
and  use  a  background  of  shrubs  as  a 
permanent  outline. 


START  ROSES  AT  THIS  TIME. 
While  the  majority  of  us  start  our 
roses  from  cuttings,  a  few  like  to  try 
Ifrafting  and  budding.  At  any  rate, 
this  is  an  excellent  time  of  the  year 
to  start  cuttings  of  roses,  which  must 
be  taken  from  well-ripened  wood. 

Mak«  the  cuttings  six  or  seven  inches 
long  and  strip  the  foliage.  Do  not 
bruise  the  cutting  and  be  sure  to  make 
a  clean  cut.  Ragged  edges  soon  de- 
cay Bury  the  cuttings  about  four 
fifths  of  their  length  in  the  soil.  Use 
sandy  loam  in  the  cutting  boxes,  which 
must  be  kept  moist.  The  cuttings 
usually  produce  an  average  of  80  per 
cent  small  plants  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  when  they  may  be  set  out  if 
the  weather  is  favorable.  There  is  a 
certain  joy  in  growing  one's  own  roses, 
'and  one  should  not  forfeit  that  joy  un- 
less quicker  effects  are  desired.  In 
this  case  we  should  use  two  or  three- 
year-old  plants,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased from  your  nursery. 

Do  not  send  Bast  for  your  rose 
plants,  but  get  them  from  our  Califor- 
nia growers.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  our  growers  have  the  finest  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  roses.  Advertisers 
often  lure  us  into  the  Eastern  houses 
for  roses.  Perhaps,  they  guarantee  to 
send  us  ten  fine,  live  roses  for  one 
dollar.  But  when  our  roses  arrive  from 
their  journey  we  find  ten  tiny  rose 
plants;  so  tiny,  in  fact,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  plant  them  in  pots  or  a 
flat  for  several  months  before  setting 
them  out. 

We  gain  nothing  from  our  "guaran- 
teed dollar,"  so  we  may  just  as  well 
start  the  roses  from  cuttings.  Imme- 
diate effects,  however,  are  always  ob- 
tainable from  the  large  rose  plant/ 
sold  by  any  of  our  reliable  local  ad- 
vertisers. 


DAHLIAS  AT  THIS  SEASON. 
Dahlias  should  be  cut  back  within 
four  Inches  of  the  soil  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  stalks  be- 
come tough  and  brown,  the  clumps 
should  In    lift  nd  st     ed     I      ve  the 


stumps  and  the  earth  attached  to  the 
clumps  of  bulbs  and  store  them  in  a 
dry  place.  Being  our  best-natured 
bulb,  the  dahlia  doesn't  mind  a  bit  if  it 
is  thrown  into  a  barley  sack  and 
swung  from'  the  rafters  in  the  wood- 
shed until  spring.  Protect  dahlia 
tubers  from  dampness  and  mice. 

OXALIS  HARBORS  SLUGS. 
On  the  trail  of  an  elusive  slug 
that  had  played  havoc  in  the  pansy 
bed,  we  found  his  hiding  place  under 
a  clump  of  oxalis.  It  was  then  that  we 
remembered  the  advice  of  a  flower 
grower  with  years  of  experience.  She 
suggested  the  planting  of  oxalis  bord- 
ers and  clumps  throughout  the  gar- 
den as  hiding  places  for  the  slugs  and 
snails,  where  securely  hidden  under 
the  thick  clumps,  they  can  be  discov- 
ered and  destroyed. 

I  have  used  a  variety  of  remedies  for 
the  discouragement  of  •  snails  and 
slugs,  but  there  is  just  one  effective 
method  to  rid  the  garden  of  them. 
That  method  calls  for  direct  action 
with  the  "beasts"  themselves,  which 
may  be  with  a  contact  solution  or  the 
sprinkling  of  lime. 

SOUTHERN      CALIFORNIA  GAR- 
DEN WORK. 

In  the  semi-tropical  regions  where  we 
have  little  or  no  frosts,  the  sowing  of 
seeds,  although  slightly  limited,  goes 
on  through  the  list  of  all  hardy  an- 
nuals and  perennials,  as  well  as  the 
transplanting  of  seedlings  of  all  kinds. 

Sweet  peas,  pansies,  shasta  daisies, 
painted  daisies,  columbine,  'digitalis, 
marigolds,  delphiniums,  violets,  corn 
flowers,  snapdragon  and  stocks  are  go- 
ing into  our  gardens  in  one  form  and 
another.  We  have  used  seedlings  when 
it  was  possible  to  get  them,  but  have 
resorted  to  seed  sowing  in  some  cases. 

While  we  realize  that  our  little  plants 
will  grow  rather  slowly  for  a  time,  we 
also  realize  that  early  spring  will  bring 
forth  blossoms  of  all  kinds.  And  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  to  our 
Southern  California,  readers  that  we 
must  not  fail  to  plant  a  row  of  wat- 
sdnia  bulbs  with  the  rest  of  our  bulbs. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  of  many 
flower  lovers  who  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  beautiful  wat- 
sonias.  They  begin  blooming  in  Feb- 
ruary and  are  as  lasting  as  their  cou- 
sins, the  gladioli.  Set  them  out  this 
month. 


THE  INTERIOR  THIS  MONTH. 
Planting  in  the  valleys  is  rather 
limited  at  this  time  of  the  year,  es- 
pecially where  the  frosts  are  ju::t 
around  the  corner.  But  the  garden  still 
offers  much  opportunity  for  activity 
even  here.  Old  flower  stalks  must  be 
discarded.  Perennials  should  be  cut 
back  and  the  leaves  and  rakings  spaded 
under.  Cut  out  all  the  old  dead  wood 
among  the  shrubs  and  prepare  the 
garden  in  general  for  a  winter  of  rains. 
Bulb  planting  is  not  so  limited  as  the 
sowing  of  seeds  in  .the  interior  val- 
leys. 

Many  bulbs  may  be  set  out  now. 
Lilies,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  tulips,  cro- 
cus, iris,  sclllas,  snowdrops,  freesias. 
ixias  and  chionodoxa  are  among  the 
bulbous  plants. 

Then,  too,  we  have  a  few  hardy  per- 
ennials that  should  go  into  the  ground 
this  month  for  spring  blooming  in  all 
sections,  especially  in  the  interior. 
Plants  of  yucca,  hibiscus  and  rudbeckia 
(or  golden  glow)  may  go  into  the 
ground  this  month. 

The  hemercallis  is  well  worth  culti- 
vating in  the  hardy  gardens,  too. 
While  it  is  not  a  bulb,  it  has  fleshy  root 
clumps  which  make  it  easily  grown. 
They  are  propagated  by  root  division 
which  may  be  done  at  this  time  of  the 
year  in  (ill  sections. 

Another  old-time  favorite  is  found 
in  the.  Dicentra  Spectablis  or  Bleeding 
Heart,  which  should  be  planted  out  as 
soon  as  possible  now. 

THE-USE  OF  CYPRESS. 
Cypress  as  a  windbreak  is  planted 
extensively  throughout  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, especially  along  the  coast  re- 
gion, wtiere  the  west  winds  are  strong. 
The  Monterey  Cypress,  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  California,  Is  used  so  gener- 
ally that  we  have  almost  forgotten  to 
remember  their  beauty,  and  how  nec- 
essary they  are  in  our  landscape. 

It  takes  a  great  many  years  for  the 
cypress  to  reach  a  height  of  seventy- 
five  feet;  therefore,  we  can  fefbl  safe 
in  planting  a  few  of  them  even  on  a 
small  place.  For  a  windbreak,  where 
inter-setting  is  impossible,  plant  them 
about  six  feet  apart.  The  little  trees 
soon  will  "fill  in  the.  space."  If  the 
cypress  are  planted  too  close  together 
they  die  out  In  a  few  years  for  lack  of 
root  space. 

The  Italian  Cypress  has  become  one 
of  our  most  popular  trees  for  land- 
scape work.  Owing  to  their  compact, 
narrow  growth,  they  lend  dignity  to 
any  garden  in  which  they  are  planted. 
They  are  especially  useful  as  sentinels 


near  the  front  door,  with  perhaps  an- 
other pair  toward  the  front  of  the  lawn 
near  the  boundaries. 

While  cypress  may  be  grown  from 
seed  at  home,  it  is  much  more  advisable 
to  procure  small  trees  from  your 
nurseryman.  If  you  wish  to  experi- 
ment with  seed,  however,  prepare 
boxes  as  you  prepare  them  for  any 
seed.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  protected 
place,  and  keep  them  moist.  When 
the  little  plants  are  two  or  three  inches 
high  transplant  to  flats  or  small  pots. 
When  we  purchase  the  flats  of  shrubs 
and  little  trees,  they  are  usually  10 
or  12  inches  high.  After  they  have 
reached  this  size,  they  make  rapid 
headway  when  planted  out.  so  for  best 
results  we  must  wait  patiently  for  our 
little  seedlings  to  reach  the  planting 
out  stage. 


on  most  Corn  Belt  farms.  The  consid- 
eration accorded  it.  therefore,  is  not 
the  same  as  %vhere  poultry  is  a  mors 
important   source  of  revenue." 


SHIPS  TB  BULLS— FINED 

A  Corning  stockman  recently  waa 
fined  $100  for  shipping  38  bulls,  of 
which  20  were  tubercular,  into  Modoc 
County,  a  tubercular-free  area. 


Corn  Belt  Hens:  58  Eggs 

THE  average  Corn  Belt  hen  lays  only 
58  eggs  per  year,  according  to  W. 
H.  Lapp  of  the  Iowa  State.  College.  The 
college  hens  lay  only  119  eggs.  Many 
Pacific  Coast  poultrymen  estimate  that 
a  hen  must  lay  at  least  125  eggs  per 
year  to  be  worth  keeping. 

"There  are  over  30,000.000  hens  in 
Iowa  alone,"  writes  Prof.  Lapp,  "with 
similar  numbers  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri. If  the  average  production  in 
these  States  was  150  eggs  per  hen,  our 
market  would  be  strained  to  the  limit. 
"Poultry  is  not  the.  main  enterprise 


A  new  shipment  of  bulb*  di- 
rect from  Holland  has  Just 
arrived.  These  bulb,  are  of 
the  highest  quality  and  should 
be  planted  now.  For  10  days 
we  are  making  this  big  spe- 
cial offer:  6  Anemones.  12 
Freesias.  6  Jonquils.  6  Tu- 
lips, all  for  Sl.no  (postage 
paid).  With  each  oyder  we 
will  include  a  copy  of  our  in- 
teresting and  instructive  book- 
let. •  Bulbs  and  Bow  to  Grow 
Them,''  just  off  tne  preaa. 
New  Bulb   Cataloa  FREE. 

Morris  '  Snow  Seed  Co. 

Li  os>  Buva--  u«r  Plapt- 


Lights  upci/77  Job,c%  Night/ 


RANCHERS,  truck  gardeners  and  suburban  folks  will  find 
the  COLEMAN  QUICK-LITE  Lantern  the  best  kind 
of  a  friend.  It  makes  it  easier  to  do  any  night  job  better 
and  quicker.  The  Quick-Lite  gives  300  candle  power  bril- 
liance— more  light  than  20  old  style  oil  lanterns.  Makes  own 
gas  from  common  motor  gasoline.  Can't  spill  fuel  even  if 
tipped  over  and  rolled  around.  Lights  with  matches.  Cost 
to  use  less  than  2  cents  a  night. 

—  Ute  it  for  frmt  picking  and  packing. 
— Ute  it  for  night  hauling  and  auto  touring. 

—  Ute  it  for  night  plowing  and  cultivating. 
— Ute  it  for  irrigation  work  and  ditching. 

—  Ute  it  in  your  tool  shed,  cellar,  garage. 
— Use  it  for  building  fob*  and  road  work. 

30,000  Dealers  sell  Quick-Lites.  Ask  yours  to 
show  you  on*  lighted.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning  his  name. 
Address  I  )epj  .  O.   I  >.  80. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 


120  So.  Los  Angel..  Street 


Los  Ana;. I. a,  CI. 


Coleman  Quick-Lite 


'The  Light  of  a  Thousand  Uses' 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  only  sure  way  to  earn  more  money  and  get  ahead  faster 
is  by  more  training— TUAINING  COUNTS — your  earning 
power  depends  upon  what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do — 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  in  many  lines — aato 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimators, 
architectural  draftsmen,  elcetriclans,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineers  are  In  big  demand  at  TOP 
wages — Heald's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of 
other  men — they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  is 
TRAINING.  You  can  earn  board  and  room — practical 
courses — actual  shop  work,  fine  instructors,  honest  service, 
fair  dealing.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog.  Win  ad- 
vancement and  earn  more  tnoneu. 

HEALD'S    ENGINEERING    AND    AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

The  largest 


Mm\m\  1U)l  ' 


1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
trade  anal  enilneerina  school  on  tn.  Pacific  Coast.    1500  to  2000  men  trained  every  year. 


1260  Electric  Incubators  in  One  Order 


That's  the.confidence  shown  by  the  "Must  Hatch"  Hatchery  of 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  this  summer  when  it  was  decided  to  rebuild, 
following  a  disastrous  fire.  Petaluma  Petaluma  Incubators— electric  or  hot 
Electrics  were  purchased  and  installed  water — are  dependable,  need  no  watch- 
exclusively,  as  a  result  of  five  rears'  ing  and  produce  bigger  hatches  of 
experience.  Each  of  the  1260  Petaluma  healthier  chicks — chicks  with  "pep." 
Incubators  has  a  capacity  of  504  eggs.  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  X-l. 
Why  experiment  longer?  Buy  Petaluma  Incubators! 


1 


PETALUMA  ELECTRIC  INCU3AT9R  CO..  PETALUMA.  CALIF. 


ORCHARD  AND   FARM   SECTION   OF   THE   SUNDAY  EXAMINER 


NOVEMBER  1&,  1933 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  cents  a  line,  or  (10  irnts  u  line 
for  four  or  more  canseeattve  is»ae» 
(average  7  words).  For  whits  soace, 
eats  or  display  type,  cost  is  com- 
puted according  to  total  space  occu- 
pied  by  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  reach  on  13 
davs  before  date  of  publication. 

Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Krouilwiiy   at   Eleventh.    I.os  Anrele-. 


POULTRY • 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-range,  heavy-laying  util- 
ity hens  mated  to  double  pedigree  cockerels 
w  ith  authentic  trapneat  records.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited  by  the 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrival 
ami  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chlclta  guar- 
anteed. Booking  orders  now  for  the  sprine 
season  of  '1924  delivery.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  attractive  prlcea.  MUST  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR CO.,  INC..  the  World's  Largest  Elec- 
tric Hatchery,  432  7th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

,       -     •     WERE     BOOKING     CHICKS  for 
most   winter   and  spring  weeks 

from  some  of  world  s  highest  est- 
i.roducing  Leghorns.  Ancnnas.  Reds, 
Mtnoreas.  Rocks.  Brahmaa.  wyan- 
dottes.     Andaluslans.  Orpingtons. 

  reasonable.      Reduced     If  booked 

ahead.     Capacity.  300.0*0.  "Never 
saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
egg-yield!"      PROFITABLE    POULTRY.  13 
North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.    Mall  only. 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection: mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
allies  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hnyward.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
are  accredited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  478 
Sixth  St..   Petaluma.  Calif.  

WHY  DELAY ?  Place  vnur  order  for  1924 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  pood  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "A A"  stork.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  HATCHERY.   Petaluma.  Calif. 

Ifl.ono  TRAPNE3TED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
hens  represented  in  the  Santa  Crux  Trap- 
nesters'  Association.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs 
and  certified  cockerels.  New  Illustrated  1924 
catalogue  upon  request.  SANTA  CRUZ 
TRAPNESTERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Owen  L. 
MacGregor,  Secty.,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

CHICKEN  HATCHERY  Tor  sale:  over  20.000 
capacity;  modern  4 -room  house,  outbuild- 
ings 3  brooder  houses,  electric  pumping  plant, 
with  3  acres  or  less,  within  city  limits  of 
Petaluma,  on  State  highway.  Ideal  location 
for  a  show  poultry  pla/ce.  Apply  on  premises. 
837   MAIN  ST.,   Petaluma,  Calif.  

It  <\BY  CHICKS  every  week.  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns.  Get 
fall  chicks  now.  Order  now  for  1924  deliv- 
ery. Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  cir- 
cular about  our  heavy  layers.  THE  J,  H. 
FTUBBE  POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCH- 
ERY. Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

HANSON'S  Pedigreed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Trapnested  for  16  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
aale  some  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels for  sale.  Send  for  interesting  cata- 
logue.   J.  A.  HANSON.  Corvallls.  Ore. 

TRAPNESTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock  We  offer.  7S.O0O 
chlcka,  2S.000  hatching  eggs.  6000  pullets, 
2000  pedigree  cockerels  Bonking  orders  now. 
Send  for  price  list.  INWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM.   Corvallls.  Oregon. 


BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday.    Duckling's,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,   pigeons,   rabbits.     FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  640   S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 

■WHITE    LEGHORN    BABY    CHICKS  from 
high  prod,  flocks,  mated  to  male  birds  with 
best  blood  lines  on  Pacific  Coast.    Write  for 
prices.    Rio  Linda  Hatchery,  Rio  Linda.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  particu- 
lars. EUREKA  HATCHERY.  Petaluma,  Calif. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket,"  on  application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Petaluma,  Calif. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS,  tS.SO  to  $45.  Write  for 
circulars.  ARNOTT  &  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
geles St..  Los  Angeles. 


TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

BtiOOD  WILL  TELL.  Let  a  wild-blooded 
torn  head  your  flock  and  aee  Increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  prevail 
in  10  years'  raising  of  turkeys,  JENKINS, 
the  Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican 
Wild  Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3,  Box 
1171.   Burbank,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  WILD  BLOODED  BREEDING 
TURKEYS.    Imported  stock.    Toms,  $6  and 

np;     hens,    J4    and    up.     JERSEY  STOCK 

FARM,  11534  San  Fernando  Road.   Route  3. 

Box  403.  Burhank.  Calif.   

RUSSIAN  ORLOFF  TUREENS,  part  Pheas- 
ant, Turkey,  Chicken.    A  few  choice  birds 

for  sale,  singles,  pairs  or  trios,  at  95  each. 

Eggs,    tl   per  setting.     L.    ANSLEY.  Santa 

Cruz.  Calif. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 

AUTO  TRAILERS,  rubber  tires,  tlmkcii  bear- 
ings, with  flare  board  body  and  drop  end 
gate    with   hitch,    1(2.60.      BIRD8ELL  MFG. 
CO..  Kansas)  City.  Mo. 

~~LIVEl?rO^K^l^ 

JfUREBRED  TOGG  EN  BURGS  from  recently 
Imported    stock.      Heavy    milkers.  Raised 
Sndsr  Ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  CAN- 
TON GOAT  RANCH,  Redlands,  Calif. 


^A^M^AJND^OJR^AI^E^^ 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  ownera.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 
POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  aunny 
California  In  the  famoua  Charlea  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth.  California. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYERS  want  Western  farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.  A.  Mc- 

NOWN,    367   Wilkinson    Bldg.,   Omaha.  Neb. 

FARM  wanted,  immediately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs.  L  Roberts.  320  E  Tray.  Roodhouse.  111. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY!  Get  our  Prices  on  fruit 
trees;  grape  vines,  both  domestic  rooted 
and  grafted  on  resistant  root;  berry  plants, 
etc.  We  will  save  you  money  in  addition 
to  supplying  you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list      Whilesale  and  retail.     J.  F.  MILLER  & 

SONS,   Healdtburg.  Calif.  

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— Red 
Raspberries,  Black  Raspberries.  Purple 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cory  Thornlesa 
Maratawa.  Mammoth.  Himalaya..  Phenom- 
enal and  Red  Logan.  Dewberries.  Currants, 
Gooseberries  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
STANFORD     BERRY     PLANT  NURSERY. 

Box   726,   Palo  Alto,  Calif.  

EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees; 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  ami  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Write  for  prices. 
RIPON     NURSERY    CO..    P.    O.    Box  153. 

French   Camp.  Calif.   

FRUIT  TREES.  BERRY  and  SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS.  Now  booking  orders  for  fall  and 
spring  delivery.  Twenty-seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  price  list.  De- 
scriptive  catalogue  sent  on   request.     M.  J. 

MONIZ.   Box  477.  Sebastopol.  Calif.  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL   Tit  EES — Most 
complete  line  offered  Southwest.     Buy  di- 
Catalog;  free.  Express 
Nurseries.   Houston.  Tex. 


rect  from  gro 
paid.  Cons 


greatest,  commercial 
rry  order  Johnson's 
thousand,  $3.50  nun- 
Nevada  City,  Ne- 


1F    you    want  worli 
Everbearing  Stra' 
Improved   Superb;  $ 
dred.    U.  S.  N.  JOHNSON 
vada  County.  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

CHOICE  New  Oregon  and  other  strawberry 
plants.  Full  line  blackberry,  blackcap, 
currant,  gooseberry,  loganberry  and  rasp- 
berry plants  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  com- 
plete liet;  Interesting.  WARD  K.  RICH- 
ARDSON.  198   Hickory,   Salem,  Oregon. 


BULBS  AND  SEEDS 


PRICE  list  of  Gladioli  n 
HICHBOHN.  Bulb  Gro 


ready  PAUL  R. 
r.  Seabright.  Calif. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


YTDUR   Christmas   problem   solved   by  pi  vine 
Patterson's  superfine  park  of  raisins,-  figs 

and  nuts  .  In  California  redwood  boxes;  6 
pounds  to  any  addre.ts.  $£».  Agents  and  deal- 
ers wanted.  W.  B  PATTERSON.  2233 
Fresno  St.,   Fresno,  Calif. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  $110  to   $_.".<>  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  raJIway  traffic  inspector.  Positions  guar- 
anteed after  completion  of  3  months'  home 
study  course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Write  for  free  booklet  G-v  1 . 
Stand.  Business.  Training  Inst.,  Buffalo.  N  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPWWRITER8.    all    makes.    $29   up.  Easy 
payments.     Free   trial.      Express  prepaid. 
Guaranteed  two  years.     PAYNE  COMPANY. 
Rosedale  Station,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 


NEW    and    rebuilt    Implements    at  special 
prtces.     Call  and  see  them.     ARNOTT  & 
CO..  114  S.  Los  Angeles  St, .Los  Angeles 


NEW"   farm   Implements  of   finest  standard 
manufacture;      large      discount..  Write 
STATE  FOUNDRY.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PERCY  S.  WEBSTER.   Savings  Loan  Build- 
ing. Stockton.  Calif.     Long  established  or- 
ganization     Send  for  free  book  on  patents. 

B  E  eT^ND^IiONEy" 

FAMOUS  NEVADA  HONEY  with  delicious 
wild  flavor  you  will  alwaya  like.  Produced 
In  crisp,  clear  mountain  air  and  sunshine  of 
Nevada.  One  of  the  best  table  honeys  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States.  Delivered; 
2d  zone,  10-lb.  pail.  12.00;  60-lb  can.  Si.00 
3d  zone.  10-lb.  pail.  $2.10;  60-lb.  can.  tt.1t 
C.  E.  ANDREWS,  Box  FS34.  Fallon.  Nev. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 

AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen.  mechan- 
ics, send  for  free  copy  America's  popular 
motor  magazine.     Contains  helpful,  money- 
saving    articles    on    repairing,  overhauling, 

ill  en.  carbureters,  batteries,  etc.  Autotuo 
l.il.    Digest,  tot  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 
PERFECTION  hemstltchg.  and  plcotg.  attch. 

Latest  lznprvrat.  Superior  device.  Fits  any 
mach.  $2.60  with  lnstructns.  and  sample  wk 
Perfection  Novelty  Co.,  Corpus  Christ  1,  Tex. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  de- 
sires connection  with  large  plant.  Can 
take  complete  charge  and  produce  results 
Box  1000,  care  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Los 
Angelea  Calif. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

HEEK  KKi'lNti    pays.        Instruction  booklet 
free.    Hoy  Spencer  Aptarlea  Sawtelle.  Calif 


Recemmonds  Thermometer  for  Sterilizer 


T  E  R1LIZA- 

TION     today  [}i 


By  A.  W.  FARRALL 


considerable  time 
for  the  sterilizer  and 

plays  a  very  "■"slon  r°/  .  ^"cultural  hnyutcerxng,  contenta  lo  neat  up 
import  ant  Urtvervty  of  California.  after  the  8teaIn  £ 

turned  on,  before  sterilizing  actually 
takes  place.  Therefore,  the  time  of 
sterilization  must  not  be  counted  from 
the  moment  that  steam  is  turned  on, 
but  from  the  time  that  the  contents 
actually  attain  sterilizing  temperature. 


part  in  the  production  of  clean  and 
wholesome  dairy  products.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  heating  and  holding  of 
dairy  utensils,  such  as  milk  cans,  cool- 
ers, milking  machine  units,  strainer 
cloths,  etc.,  at  a  temperature  of  212 
degrees  or  more  for  twenty  minutes 
will  very  effectually  reduce  the  bac- 
teria count  and  kill  disease  germs. 

The  California  law.  in  fact,  requires 
the  sterilization  of  dairy  utensils.  To 
meet  this  demand  there  have  appeared 
upon  the  market  several  types  of  steri- 
lizers. Practically  all  of  them  will  do 
satisfactory  work  if  properly  handled. 

There  are,  however,  certain  points 
to  be  considered  in  the  operation  of  a 
sterilizer  if  efficient  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Oftentimes,  In  case  of  poor 
sterilization,  the  difficulty  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  sterilizing 
temperature  has  not  been  maintained 
for  the  required  length  of  time. 

I.IKE  STEAM  BOILER 

Sometimes;  due  to  a  poorly  operating 
oil  burner,  a  longer  time  than  usual 
is  taken  for  heating  up.  The  collec- 
tion of  soot  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
sterilizer  may  also  cause  slow  heating 
due  to  the  poor  heat-transmitting 
qualities  of  the  layer  of  soot,  which 
aetfl  just  the  same  in  the  sterilizer  as 
it  does  in  the  flues  of  a  steam  boiler. 

The  engineer  cleans  out  the  flues  of 
his  boiler  regularly.  The  same  should 
be  done  with  the  Bterilizer.  The  en- 
gineer also  has  a  gauge  to  tell  him 
when  his  steam  pressure  is  right;  in 
the  same  way,  a  dairyman  should  have 
a  thermometer  to  tell  him  when  his 
ii  mporature  is  right. 

In  the  type  of  sterilizer  which  con- 
sists of  a  steam  chamber  into  which 
steam  is  furnished  from  a  boiler,  it 
must   not   be  forgotten  that   it  takes 


TIME   ELEMENT  IMPORTANT 

From  a  number  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  University  of  California  upon 
the  latter  type  of  sterilizer,  results 
showed  that  when  steam  was  supplied 
at  twenty  pounds  per  square  Inch  pres- 
sure to  a  4x4x5-foot  sterilizer  through 
a  three-fourths  inch  pipe,  practically 
fifteen  minutes  was  required  for  the 
temperature  of  the  sterilizer  to  ren.-h 
212  degrees  F.  This  means  that  uten- 
sils held  for  twenty  minutes  alter  the 
steam  was  turned  on  would  have  been 
sterilized  for  only  about  five  minutes, 
or  fifteen  minutes  "short." 

A  thermometer  placed  in  a  hole  In 
the  top  of  the  sterilizer  so  that  its  sen- 
sitive bulb  extends  through  into  the  In- 
side, will  show  when  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  reached.  It  should  be  used 
occasionally  to  Check  up  on  what  Is 
taking  place  Inside  the  sterilizer. 

A  good  chemical  thermometer  costing 
about  $1.50  and  reading  as  high  as 
220  or  2.10  degrees  F..  depending  upon 
the  temperature  attained  In  the  steri- 
lizer, is  the  proper  instrument  to  use. 
It  may  be  attached  by  pushing  It  half 
way  through  a  large  cork  which  will 
prevent  its  dropping  entirely  through 
the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  sterilizer 

Another  point  of  operation  is  that 
of  opening  up  the  device  'after,  each 
sterilization  and  if  possible  removing 
the  equipment.  If  this  is  done,  the 
moisture  will  be  evaporated  from  the 
hot  surface  of  the  utensils:,  leaving  a 
dry  surface  which  will  remain  sterile 
and  at  the  same  time  will  not  rust. 


Pruning  Deciduous  Trees — JVeldon 


(Continued  frmn  Pane  .3) 


and  five  will  make  a'much  larger  growth 
than  similar  trees  when  tupped.  A  trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

STRONGER  TREES  RESULT 

It  is  also  true  that  long  pruning  will 
result  in  stronger  trees;  U-ees  that  are 
capable  of  holding  up  heavy  loads  of 
fruit  without  propping.  This  fact  can 
be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  ob- 
served the  ease  with  which  splitting 
takes  place  when  horizontal  cuts  are 
made.  It  is  possible  to  split  large 
branches  through  the  center  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  little  weight  on  a  lateral 
just  below  where  a  leader  has  been 
removed- 
Mechanical  weakness  is  characteristic 
of  trees  that  have  been  stubbed  and 
there  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  long  pruning  when  this  point  is 
considered.  Of  course  long  pruning 
which  results  in  production  of  fruit 
wood  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  only, 
may  result  in  broken  trees.  This  is  not 
due,  however,  to  any  serious  mechanical 
weakness  but  rather  to  faulty  distribu- 
tion of  the  load.  This  condition  may 
be  found  in  many  long  pruned  orchards 
where  an  improper  system  has  been 
used. 

Length  of  life  is  another  considera- 
tion of  pruning,  improper  cuts  may 
interfere  seriously  with  the  longevity  of 
the  tree  and  great  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  have  all  cuts  made  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  heal  readily  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  wood  rot. 
Infection  of  serious  wood  rot  fungi  may 
follow  careless  pruning,  and,  nothing  will 
short!  n  the  life  of  the  tree  more  surely 
than  some  of  the  forms  of  wood  rot. 

FEW  CUTS  REQUIRE]? 

Long  pruning  is  a  thinning-out  sys- 
tem of  pruning  which  can  be  accom- 
plished with  few  if  any  cuts  that  will 
not  heal  readily.  The  short  system  of 
heading  in.  regardless  of  where  the  cut 
is  made,  and  of  making  horizontal  cuts 
in  the  removal  of  main  upright  branches, 
has  resulted  in  the  decline  of  many  of 
our  orchard  trees  and  short  life  is  with- 
out question  a  partner  of  short  pruning. 

Already  the  value  of  long  pruning  in 
increasing  production  has  been  em- 
phasized. In  a  recent  short  article  for 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  the  writer  told 
of  an  experiment  where  fifty-four  long- 
pruned  Lovell  peach  trees  and  fifty-four 
short  pruned  Lovell  peach  trees  side 
by  side  produced  respectively  during  the 
season  of  1923  thirty-eight  boxes  and 
six  and  one  half  boxes. 

Quality,  another  very  important  con- 


sideration.  is  materially  affected  by 
pruning.  The  writer  in  five  years  of 
experimental  work,  and  in  many  more 
years  of  general  observations,  has  not 
been  able  to  note  a  great  difference  in 
quality  of  fruit  from  long  and  short- 
pruned  trees. 

Of  course  size  of  fruit  is  gretlter  when 
pruning  is  severe  than  when  it  is  light, 
and  the  short  system  frequmily  results 
in  larger  fruit  than  the  loug  system. 
But  as  previously  stated  there1  must 
be  sufficient  thinning  of  lone  pruned 
trees  to  keep  the  crop  down  to  a  sane 
plane  of  production  and  w  ln-n  this 
is  done  quality  will  not  be  impaired 
because  of  long  pruning. 

Considering  the  points  which  hare 
been  touched  upon  in  this  article  there 
is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  long  system  of  pruaing  as  it  lias 
been  demonstrated  by  Whit  tew  and 
other  men  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, The  writer  is  so  much  In  favor 
of  the  system  and  so  strongly  opposed 
to  severe  heading  in  or  trees  that  all 
pruning  work  In  orchards  of  the  Chaffey 
Jr.  College  will  consist  of  long  pruning 
except  where  a  few  short  pruned  treeo 
annually  will  be  cut  back  for  purpose* 
of  comparison. 

So  far  nothing  has  developed  in  re- 
gard to  long  pruning,  which  would  cause 
one  to  be  at  all  alarmed  regarding  its 
effect  upon  trees  or  fruit. 

Soil  Supports  Cities 

«Vor  people  of  the  cities  should  iu»- 

A  derstand  the  farmer's  problems 
and  should  be  interested  In  his  suc- 
cess, for  a  farmer  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  his  outgo  is  not  an  ■  to' 
the  community,"  declared  Sam  H. 
Greene  of  the  California  Dairy  Coun- 
*  cil  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Rotar- 
ians  of  Santa  Rosa. 

"You  are  largely  dependent  upon 
him.  for  white  the  merchant  gives  * 
distinct  service  in  handling  farm  com- 
modities, and  thereby  adds  to  their 
value,  he  cannot  renew  those  com- 
modities. That  part  of  It  Is.  wholly 
up  to  the  farmer. 

"The  farmer  exercises  45  per  cent 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  na- 
tion, and  in  this  community  the  figure 
win  approach  nearer  80  per  rent. 

"He  Is  a  vital  factor  to  you  peonle 
of  Santa  Rosa:  therefore,  U  your  i  i  TB 
adviser  asks  you  for  any  aamstan.-e 
at  any  time,  for  your  own  selfish  in- 
terest you  should  do  everything  you 
can  to  co-operate  with  him."  


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 
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Power  Pumps  Draining  Delhi 

Electric  Pumping  Plants  Lower  Water  Table  at  State  Land 
Colony — Colonists  Pleased  With  Results  Obtained 


STATE  land  colonists  at  Delhi 
(Merced  County)  are  solving  their 
drainage  problem  with  the  use  of 
electrically  operated  deep -well 
pumps.  Owing  to  the  flat  char- 
acter of  the  land,  this  method  has  been 
found  more  practical  than  ditch  drain- 
age and  has  the  further  advantage  of 
conserving  the  water  supply,  which  is 
apt  to  run  short  at  certain  seasons. 

A  pond  which  had  been  formed  by 
irrigation  drainage  water  was  drained 
bs  21  days  of  continuous  pumping. 
Twenty  acres  of  land,  most  of  which 
was  submerged,  are  being  seeded  to 
alfalfa.  Four  farms,  having  a  com- 
bined area  of  145  acres,  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  swamp  surrounding 
the  pond  and  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

Drainage  work  began  three  years 
ago,  when  five  wells  were  put  down 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  for 
late  irrigation,  when  the  ditch  supply 
was  inadequate.  The  effect  on  wet 
spots  of  the  pumping  was  so  notice- 
able that  eight  test  wells  were  put 
down  by  the  University  of  California, 
and  Prof.  Walter  Wier  placed  in  charge 
of  the  pumping  operations. 

'  There  is  no  danger  of  bringing  alkali 
to  the  surface,  because  the  water  used 
.for  irrigation  contains  only  negligible 
quantities  of  injurious  mineral  salts 
and  the  pumps  draw  water  from  sub- 


terranean sands  nearly  200  feet  below 
the  surface. 

Nine  pumps  belonging  to  the  State 
irrigation  system  and  one  near  the  edge 
of  the  colony,  put  down  by  the  Turlock 
district,  lowered  the  water  level  in  the 
soil  four  feet,  after  one  month's  con- 
tinuous pumping.  One  30  horse  power 
pump  throws  1200  gallons  a  minute — 
five  acre  feet  per  day.  The  well  con- 
tains 46  feet  of  16-inch  casing  and  12S 
feet  of  12-inch  pipe.  The  cost  of  the 
plant,  including  pump  house,  was 
$3000. 

Cheap  electric  power  Is  obtained  from 
the  Don  Pedro  dam,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Turlock  irrigation  district. 

Ernest  Fortier,  chief  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work,  estimates  that  if 
the  nine  colony  pumps  were  run  10 
months  out  of.  12  the  general  water 
table  would  be  lowered  three  or  four 
feet  and  permanently  maintained  five 
feet  below  the  surface.  On  one  orchard 
last  year  where  the  water  in  low  spots 
came  within  six  inches  of  the  surface, 
jthe  water  table  this  year  was  forced 
down  to  10  feet. 

The  effects  of  the  pumping  are  ap- 
parent 1000  feet  from  the  wells.  This 
distance  is  expected  to  increase,  as 
the  pumping  continues.  Crops  of  corn 
were  this  year  grown  on  land  that  was 
under  water  last  year. 


Stream  Furnishes  Both  Power  and  Water 


ASYSTUM  of  water  wheels,  con- 
trolled by  a  stream  which  flows 
through  the  place  in  the  form  of  a 
horMeshoe,  supplies  water  for  domestic 
uses  and  for  a  great  deal  of  the  irrigat- 
ing done  on  the  Ooul  Ranch,  on  the 
Porterville-Springville  highway,  Tulare 
County. 

These  wheels  are  forty  years  old  and 


cial  feature  of  development  on  this 
ranch,  at  times,  is  the  raising  of  calla 
lilies  and  chrysanthemums  for  spring 
shipment  to  Eastern  markets,  as  flowers 
produced  in  this  environment  reach 
most  Eastern  points  in  time;  for  the 
Eastern  trade. 

It  is  Interesting  to  know  that  every 
foot  of  soil  on  this  place  is  utilized, 
blackberry  vines  being  planted  around 


TJviijue  water  \vheel  which  has  seen  service  for  forty  years  on  Tulare 

County  Ranch 


»re  numbered  among  the  Springville 
landmarks.  Although  Time  has  called 
for  certain  repairs  and  has  left  its 
traces  on  these  objects  of  picturesque 
Interest,  the  old  wheels  are  still  turn- 
ing with  efficiency. 

Small  tin  cans,  of  about  one-quart 
capacity,  are  fastened  on  the  arms  of 
the  water  wheel  in  such  a  way  that  a 
small  amount  of  water  is  dipped  up  at 
each  revolution  and  emptied  into  a 
flume  which  conveys  the  water  to  the 
lawn  or  wherever  needed. 

One  wheel  is  used  to  fill  the  tank  of 
the  cooler,  each  revolution  adding  a 
few  drops  to  the  container,  the  supply 
coming  steadily  and  maintaining  an 
even  amount  of  water  in  the  tank. 

Three  kinds  of  soil  on  the  (ioul  Ranch 
provide  for  a  wide  range  of  products, 
which  are  grown  successfully.  The 
adobe  tracts  display  flourishing  citrus 
groves,  the  fruit  from  which  is  shipped 
each  season  to  Eastern  markets. 
J3tretches  of  red  land  huve  been  set  to 
grapeB,  and  several  acres  of  loam  soil 
produce  numerous  varieties  of  decid- 
uous fruits  and  nuts. 

FIGS  ARE  PROFITABLE 

Twenty-six  fig  trees,  forty  years  old, 
with  their  gnarled  limbs  and  immense 
leaves,  plant  ml  along  the  horseshoe 
stream,  add  a  picturesque  touch  and 
call  for  rather  an  unusual  method  of 
harvesting  the  fruit.  The  Oouls  do  not 
gather  the  crop  but  allow  it  to  remain 
on  the  trees  until  ready  to  fall,  thereby 
preserving  a  high  sugar  content.  Bur- 
lap BCreens  are  stretched  under  the 
trees,  which  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  the  fruit  frcm  falling 
in  to  the  sireaia,  ir.d  of  «<-rvtng  an  dry- 
mg  racks  for  the  figs. 

An  e>  ■  i  spe- 


the  rocky  portions  where  cultivation  is 
impracticable. 

The  location  is  unique.  The  house  is 
built  over  a  portion  of  the  stream  at 
the  middle  of  the  horseshoe,  which  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  terrace  of 
flowers.  of  commercial  importance. 
Along  its  banks  are  swinging  seats  and 
attractive  rustic  features.  The  large 
water  wheels,  continually  turning  in 
the  limpid  stream,  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  restful  coolness  during  hot 
afternoons,  and  like  the  hedge  of  roses 
surrounding  the  citrus  groves,  form  a 
pleasing  combination  of  utility  and  dec- 
oration.— H.  W.  AVYLDE. 


Lake  County  Pears 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


available  and  it  will  pay  to  apply  it  to 
the  soil. 

Clear  Lake,  20  miles 1  long  ami  eight 
miles  across  at  the  widest  place,  fur- 
nishes much  more  water  than  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  nearby  farm  land  ever 
could  need.  A  very  small  quantity  is 
pumped  onto  adjacent  orchards  and 
considerable  Is  used  by  Napa  County 
farmers. 

Dry  orchardists  point  to  profitable 
crops  as  proof  positive  that  artificial 
watering  is  unnecessary.  They  refer, 
moreover,  to  the  fact  that  four  pounds 
of  dry  land  pears  produce  one  pound 
of  dried  fruit,  whereas  five  pounds  of 
irrigated  fruit  is  necessury  to  make 
this  quantity.  High  sugar  content, 
unexcelled  flavor  and  keeping  tyiaiity, 
for  all  of  which  Lake  County  pears  are 


famous,  would  be  impaired  seriously, 
it  is  claimed,  by  irrigation. 

Having  grown  good  crops  of  fine 
pears,  where  are  Lake  fruitmen  to 
'sell  them?  A  high  range  of  mountains 
Intervenes  between  Lakeport  and  the 
nearest  railroad  shipping  point.  Hop- 
land,  20  miles  distant.  That  seemed  to 
preclude  disposing  of  fruit  to  its  fresh 
state.  It  was,  therefore,  evaporated, 
thus  saving  one-fourth  the  freight  and 
all  the  boxes  and  packing. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
established  at  Kelseyville,  center  of  the 
fruit  district,  the  largest  pear  drying 
yards  in  the  world,  where  a  portion 
of  the  famous  El  Monte  goods  is  pro- 
duced. At  the  yards,  which  extend 
for  a  third  of  a  mile,  with  sulphuring 
and  cutting  sheds  on  either  side,  200 
women  and  girls  and  75  men  are  em- 
ployed during  the  rush  season.  At 
this  and  two  smaller  yards,  6000  tons 
of  pears  were  dried  last  year. 

FRUIT  BRINGS  GOOD  PRICES 

Ante-bellum  pear  prices  were  from 
$30  to  $40  a  ton,  but  rose  to  $75  dur- 
ing recent  boom  times.  The  price  last 
year  was  $60,  supposedly  cash,  but 
final  settlements  were,  from  $50  to  $55. 
An  unusually  heavy  crop  was  har- 
vested, amounting  to  10,000  tons. 

The  crop  this  year  was  only  about 
one-third  normal,  dne  mainly  to  over- 
bearing last  year.  With  low  yields 
came  low  prices,  driers  offering  but 
$30 — half  of  the  1922  figure.  The  out- 
look was"  not  encouraging. 

"The  driers  thought  they  had  us  over 
a  barrel."  related  a  prominent  grower. 
"They  believed  we  would  be  forced  to 
sell  to  them  at  their  price.  Our  County 
and  State  Pear  Growers'  Associations 
never  have  been  in  a  position  to  mar- 
ket our  crop,  but  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  much  valuable  information  as 
to  best  methods  of  producing  and  dis- 
posing of  the  fruit. 

.  "The  road  to  Hopland  has  been  im- 
proved until  it  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
paved  highway,  affording  us  a  practical 
outlet  to  the  railroad  by  means  of 
auto  trucks.  The  cost  of  this  haul  is 
considerable,  $6.50  a  ton,  but  we  fig- 
ured it  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  better  prices  our  fruit  would  bring 
in  a  fresh  state.  * 

TRIAL  SHIPMENTS  SUCCESSFUL 

"Enough  Lake  County  boxed  Bart- 
letts  had  been  shipped  out  in  former 
years  to  convince  us  that  the  New  York 
market  would  take  all  our  fruit  at  good 
prices.  Accordingly,  we  packed  and 
shipped  over  200  carloads  this  year. 
Some  consignments  netted  us  over  $90 
a  ton  and  all  of  them  averaged  about 
$53 — nearly  double  driers'  prices." 

This  unexpected  market  movement 
has  left  the  dryers  with  an  extremely 
limited  supply  of  fancy  Lake  County- 
pears,  which  is  expected  to  result  in 
much  better  bids  for  the  1924  crop. 

Satisfactory  fresh  shipment  on  a 
large  scale  has  caused  several  big  fruit 
companies  to  establish  extensive  pack- 
ing plants  in  Lake  County.  It  is  not 
expected,  however,  that  dry'ing  will  be 
discontinued  entirely.  The  transpor- 
tation of  a  10,000-ton  crop  by  auto 
truck  over  a  high  grade  of  mountains 
at  prasent  is  impractical.  The  ton- 
nag^,  moreover,  is  expected  greatly  to 
increase,  on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  orchards  coming  into 
bearing. 

Furthermore,  the  advantage  of  the 
cash  local  dryers'  market  over  con- 
signing to  commission  merchants  is  not 
overlooked.  On  the  other  hand  the 
amount  of  fruit  which  can  be  dried 
and  sold  at  profitable  prices  also  is 
limited.  Dealers  still  have  on  hand  a 
portion  of  the  1922  crop.  Owing  to  the 
isolated  position  of  Lake  County  the 
available  labor  supply  during  the  dry- 
ing season  is  not  very  extensive.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  dried  last  year  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  maximum  that  can  be 
handled  under  present  conditions. 

The  consideration  of  these  cold, 
clammy  facts  doubtless  will  cure  any 
extreme  case  of  pear  fever  and  pre- 
vent the  inexperienced  and  undercapi- 
talized from  rushing  into  excessive 
plantings  where  successful  growers 
fear  to  tread.  "But  come  on  in — the 
water's  fine!"  is  their  encouraging  in- 
vitation to  the  interested  outsider. 


the  vine  somewhat  resembles  the  cu- 
cumber in  appearance  and  the  sum- 
mer squash  in  flavor. 


Beware  of  High  Prices 

THE  fruit  industry   must  learn  to 
shun     periods      of  phenomenal 
prices  even  though  the  temptation  be 
hard  to  resist,"  declares  Henry  Hart- 
man  of  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

"Inflated  prices  always  bring  the 
speculator  into  the  field,  the  person  who 
knows  but  little  about  the  fruit  game 
but  who  is  seeking  high  and  quick  re- 
turns from  small  investments  of  time 
and  capital.  Periods  of  exceptionally 
high  prices  always  come  to  a  sudden 
halt,  with  terrible  after  effects." 


New  Chayote  Bulletin 

'TMfE  chayote,  a  vegetable  well  known 
■*•  in  Southern  California,  has  engaged 
the  "attention  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  considered  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  publish  a 
bulletin  about  its  culture  and  uses. 
(  Write  for  Circular  286,  Office  of  In- 
formation, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  chayote  vine  is  prolific,  and  a 
very  rapid  grower.  A  single  vine, 
properly  grown,  will  yield  sufficient 
"fruits"  for  a  family,  and  in  addition 
will  cover  an  unsightly  fence  or  out- 
building in  a  single  season. 

It  flowers  profusely,  makes  good  bee 
"pasture"  and  even  furnishes  forage 
for  livestock,  the  foliage  being  relished 
by  farm  animals. 

In  Mexico  the  underground  tubers  are 
used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we 
use  potatoes.     The  fruit  produced  on 
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Late  Cherry  Pollination  Discoveries 


THE  Royal  Ann.  Ring  and  L,ambert 
— three  leading  varieties  of  sweet 
cherries — are  all  self-sterile  and  inter- 
sterile.  The  only  way  to  obtain  these 
kinds  of  fruit  is  to  fertilize  the  blos-^ 
soms    with    pollen    from    <  "rtnin    (it her 
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Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  coal  oil 
iras  but  net  ever  known  has  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
Invention  is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  in  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
etove.  Heats  oven  and  water-ba..k.  No  prim- 
ing, no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
an>l  better.     Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  burner  1b  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
uend  the  outfit  on  :>0  days'  trial  and  let  you 
aee  how  It  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
Write  us  for  free  literature  which  explains  all. 

/T>NOW  BURNER  CO. 

ITiA  Columbus  Ave.  Sun  Francisco.  Calif. 
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varieties.  Black  Republican,  Long- 
stemmed  Waterhouse  and  Norma  are 
recommended  for  this  purpose. 

Individual  trees  vary  in  their  ability 
to  fertilize  other  varietes;  hence  only 
buds  and  cions  from  trees  of  known 
pollinating  value  should  be  used  in 
grafting  and  budding. 

Cherry  pollen  is  not  carried  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  the  wind,  there- 
fore bees  and  wild  insects  must  be  de- 
pended upon  to  carry  on  this  important 
work. 

The  foregoing  facts  were  proved  by 
large-scale  field  tests  in  cherry  pollina- 
tion carried  on  during  the  past  two 
years  in  Wasco  County  by  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  As  a  result  of 
this  experimentation,  cherry  growers  in 
The  Dalles  district  will  conduct  their 
orcharding  operations  in  accordance 
with  these  discoveries. 

It  is  hoped  by  proper  pollination 
greatly  to  increase  the  cherry  crop  of 
Wasco  County,  which  now  amounts  U 
2000  tons.  The  fruit  usually  nets  grow- 
ers eight  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Crop  Fits  Machines 

THE*  usual  way,  when  some  farm 
operation  must  be  performed  more 
rapidly  or  effectively,  is  to  demand  of 
the  implement  manufacturer  that  he 
build  a  machine  to  fit  the  crop.  Grain 
sorghum,  however,  presented  well-nigh 
insurmountable  problems.  With  some 
heads  erect  and  some  on  long  "goose 
necks."  some  thirty  Inches  above 
ground  and  some  six  feet,  a  satisfac- 
tory job  of  harvesting  w/is  nearly  im- 
possible. 

The  plant  breeding  experts  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  have  come  to 
the  rescue  and  produced  a  grain  sor- 
ghum to  fit  the  machine.  White  Yolo 
has  a  very  erect  and  even  habit  of 
heading.  In  addition  it  is  fairly 
drought  resistant  and  a  fair  yielder. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  a 
still  higher-yielding  strain  having  the 
same  habits  of  growth.  In  the  five 
years  that  this^grain  sorghum  has  been 
grown  no  tendency  to  revert  to  irregu- 
lar growth  has  been  observed. 

A  number  of  other  crops  present  good 
possibilities  for  improvement  with  a 
view  to  ease  and  efficiency  of  harvest- 
ing. Xuts  and  fruits  as  well  as  grains 
can  be.  improved.  Uniform  ripening 
time  for  all  the  crop  on  a  tree  ;>nd 
uniform  strength  of  attachment  to  the 
twig  especially   In   such   crop.s  as  al- 


monds, walnuts  and.  in  some  cases, 
possibly  prunes  and  figs,  would  effect 
a  great  saving  in  labor  as  well  as  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  marketable 
crop— A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Agricultural 
Engineering  Division.  UntvereltJ  of 
California. 


Farms  Need  Equipment 

OUR-FIFTHS  of  the  present 
sV  -  farms,  properly  equipped  and  ef- 
ficiently managed,  would  raise  the 
present  crops  w.ith  certainty  to  the 
consumers  anil  remuneration  to  the 
farmers,"  nsserts  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  "It  does  our 
agriculture  no  good  to  have  ineffective 
farmers  raising  produce  for  ineffective 
foreign  buyers  at  unremunerative 
prices,  farmers  forced  by  high -cost 
production  literally  to  pray  for  crop 
failure  abroad. 

"The  farm  needs  implements,  ma- 
chinery, gas  engines,  telephones,  elec- 
tric motors,  buildings,  roofs,  fences, 
paint,  tile,  culverts,  harness,  labor- 
saving  equipment.  We  do  not  need 
more  farms,  but  better  farms.  Fewer 
farms,  but  more  efficient  units. 

"As  rapidly  as  the  buying  power  of 
farm  produce  improves,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  witness  outlays  for  restoration 
of  the  farm  plant." 


ELECTRICITY    FOR  PLANTS 

The  practicability  of  using  static 
electricity  in  greenhouses  to  stimulate 
plant  growth  has  been  demonstrated 
at  Rothamsted.  Europe,  according  to 
H.  J,  Baade,  Ntpa  County  farm  ad- 
viser. 


Kikuyu  Grass  for  California 


A  Typical  Surface  Runner  from  Kikuyu  Grass  Plant. 


Frof.  L  B.  Pole-Evans.  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Botany,  Union  oC  South 
Africa,  forwarded  me  a  small  quantity 
of  Kikuyu  grass  on  January  6,  1920, 
in  a  small  tin  tube.  When  the  con- 
tainer was  opened  in  Berkeley  Feb- 
ruary 17,  new  roots  had  formed  a 
matted  growth  and  leafy  shoots  sev- 
eral inches  long  were  present.  These 
were  planted  in  the  greenhouse  and 
grew  Readily. 

About  the  same  time  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  roots  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  imported  Kikuyu  in  1915  under 
the  misnomer  Pennisetum  longistylum. 
We  find  it  equal  in  drouth  tolerance  to 
any  of  the  introduced  perennial 
grasses. 

Our  own  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  others  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  proves  Kikuyu  grass  to  be  both 
palatable  and  nutritious.  Cattle  graze 
on  it  with  avidity  and.  as  It  forms  a 
soft  turf,  like  to  lie  down  on  It. 

The  accompanying  comparative  an- 
alyses indicate  that  it  has  a  high  nu- 
tritive value. 

It  was  made  from  material  grown  in 
the  grass  garden  at  Berkeley.  The 
table  shows  a  remarkably  high  con- 
tent of  protein,  equaling  alfalfa  irvlhis 
respect.  However,  we  find  similar  re- 
sults from  an  analysis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  Union  of 


South  Africa,  so  that  our  analysis  may 
be  considered  reliable. 

ROOTS   ARE  PERENNIAL, 

The  underground  rootstocks  extend 
into  the  soil  about  six  inches  and  spread 
rapidly,  so  they  must  be  exposed  to 
drouth  to  kill  them.  We  find  that  they 
soon  die  when  exposed.  As  the  plan 
does  not  produce  need  there  should  be 
no  danger  of  any  serious  spreading 

Kikuyu  grass  should  find  a  place  on 
many  pasture  lands  in  the  State  now 
producing  a  poor  quality  of  forage,  as 
in  the  flooded  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  on  the  islands  of  the  Sacra- 
ment* River,  saline  or  sandy  lands 
along  the  coast,  or  on  lands  subject  to 
erosion.  It  should  feel  at  home  in  the 
Mojave  Desert,  where  sufficient  mois- 
ture is  available  to  establish  it. 

We  would  not  recommend  planting 
it  on  lands  capable  of  growing  good 
alfalfa,  cotton,  fruit,  or  high  priced 
crops.  If  cut  frequently  it  makes  a 
coarse  lawn  of  a  very  pleasing  color. 
It  would,  however,  turn  brown  in  win- 
ter. Trampling  and  close  grazing  do 
not  seem  to  injure  it. 

It  is  essentially  a  pasture  grass  and 
should  not  be  considered  for  hajr  or  as 
a  soiling  crop.  We  would  like  to  see 
it  tried  out  as  green  feed  for  poultry 
during  the  summer  months. 


(Analyses  on 
Water-free 

Basis)  

Kikuyu  Grass. 
Avg.  of  135 
grasses  of  all 

kinds   

Timothy   
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9.21 

7.07 
17.79 


3.14 
3.15 
3.18 


46.47 

25.71 
33.42 
27.13 


26.53 

53.97 
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42.59 
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Elwood  Mead  En  Route  to  Holy  Land 


'  ORE  news  from  our   great  Cali- 
fornian,      Dr.      Elwood  Mead, 


M' 

X.    a  called    afield     to    advise  other 
countries  as  to  how  to  carry  out 
their  gigantic  land  settlement  projects. 

Having  completed  his  mission  to 
Australia,  as  adviser  to  the  Cabinet  of 
New  South  Wales  on  a  $75,000,000 
settlement  project.  Dr.  Mead  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Palestine  to  consult  with 
Zionist  executives  on  a  long  contem- 
plated colonization  project  there  for 
the  Jewish  people. 

With  news  of  Dr.  Mead  comes  the 
picture  which  is  reproduced  herewith. 
It  was  taken  in  Sydney.  Australia,  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  is  of  the  three  men 
who  are  big  in  the  settlement  projects 
of  New   South  Wales. 

George  C.  Kreutzer,  who  is  acting  in 
California  during"  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Mead  and  is  in  direct  charge  of  the 
California  Land  Settlement  Colony  at 
Durham  (Butte  County),  tells  me  that 
a -good  title  for  W.  E.  Wearne,  minister 
of  lands  in  New  South  Wales,  might  be: 

"The  man  who  settled  MOO  soldicrs~on 
farms  in  Australia  at  an  expenditure  at 
$15,000,000,  aiid  now  is  preptirinp  to  put 
8000  British  settlers  on  the  land  at  an 
outlay  of  S7.1. 000. 000." 

The  third  person  in  the  picture  is 
E.  P.  Fleming,  undersecretary  of  lands. 

Sparce  in  population,  Australia  is  big 
in  ideas  and  courage  to  back  a  sound,  . 
progressive  land  settlement  policy.  ■ 

Minister  Wearne  lias  a  high  regard 
for  things  American.  .  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  called  on  one  of 
our  great  Americans  for  advice. 

While  America  soldier  settlement 
plans  are  Just  passing  from  the  stage 
of  discussion  into  actior  Great  Britain 
already  has  settled  8000  ex-seeyic*  men 
on  farms  ir   Australia  tt\.,\  ia  ■  r~ing 


Left  to  Right— W.  E.  Wearne, 
Minister  for  Lands,  N.  S.  W.;  E. 
T.  Fleming,  Undersecretary  for 
Lands;  Elwood  Mead,  irrigation 
expert. 

more  on  a  new  project.  The  aid  of  Dr. 
Mead  was  sought  in  connection  wilh 
the  new  project  involving  6000  farms. 
Great  .Britain  is  matching  dollar  for 
dollar  every  penny  New  South  Waloe 
is  putting  into  the  project. 

As  to  definite  news  of  Dr.  Me;i<l,  he 
left  Sydney  on  the  S  S  Tasman  Sep- 
tember 15  for  Singapore  and  will  spend 

few  days  in  Java  inspecting  the  Irri- 
gation works  there.  Thence  he  goes  to 
India  and  will  spend  a  week  In  the  Pun- 
jab, where  world-famous  irrigation 
works  are  located.  Then  he  goes  U> 
Palestine  on  the  new  mission  already 
mentioned.  He  will  get  back  to  the 
United  States  some  time  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 
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Three  Find  Contentment  in  Man  less  Paradise 


THERE'S  "a 
heap  of 
coun  try  In 
I  California,"  but  the  three  Hancock  girls 
want  none  of  It — none  other  than  their 
320  acres,  which  nestle  beneath  the 
brow  of  a  hill  In  Harbison  Canyon, 
!*San  Diego  County. 

Annie  Hancock,  54  years  old  and 
author  of  the  remark  which  indicates 
their  contentment  with  their  own  plot, 
once  took  a  trip  as  far  away  as  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Jose,  but  she  returned 
secure  in  the  conviction  that  nothing 
equals  the  simple  life  she  and  her  sis- 
ters— Mary  and  Elizabeth,  78  and  65 
years  young,  respectively — lead,  far 
1  from  the  haunts  of  a  rushing  civiliza- 
tion. 

•They  have  solved  tl»e  problem  of  per- 
fect independence  together  since  other 
older  members  of  their  family  left  them, 
solved  It  entirely  In  accord  with  their 
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own  con  victions 
that  farm  work  en- 
ables them  to  avoid 
many  of  the  worries  which  attend  the 
insecure  life  of  city  folk.  And  today, 
at  advanced  ages,  they  are  certainly 
exponents  of  health,  happy  in  their 
simple  ranch  quarters. 

Elizabeth,  nearly  70  now,  still  jumps 
unaided  from  the  ground  to  the  back  of 
her  saddle-less  horse,  and  rides  him 
bareback  when  she  is  not  busy  piowing 
and  harvesting  their  simple  crops.  It 
is  Annie  who  does  the  chores  about  the 
buildings  and  cares  for  the  goats  and 
the  chickens,  while  Mary  attends  to 
whatever  other  farm  work  is  necessary. 

The  "invincible  trio,"  as  they  have 
come  to  be  known  among  their  few 
neighbors,  live  on  this  manless  para- 
dise about  three  miles  from  a  traveled 
highway  .while  many  travelers  whiz  by 


Here  are  home  and  buildings  on  the  manless  ranch  in  San 
Diego  County. 


Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Annie  Hancock,  aged 
78,  65  and  54,  respectively. 


in  their  modern  modes  of  conveyance, 
not  realizing  that  within  such  a  short 
distance,  self-reliant  to  the  nth  degree, 
live  the  three  elderly  exponents  of  the 
open  life,  coaxing  their  existence  from 
Southern  California  soil  ,  and  living  on 
their  monthly  Income  of  $30  to  $60. 

Forty -two  years  ago  their  father  took 
up  the  land  as  a  homestead.  Two  years 
later  Elizabeth  started  plowing,  and 
she  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  The  hay 
and  grain  pr-vir!e.feed  for  their  chick- 
ens, rabbits  anu  lurkeys  and  some,cash 
for  themselves.    At  harvest  time  they 


labor  long  together,  seeking  the  aid  of 
no  man. 

Many  times  have  they  ridden  horse- 
back over  the  twenty- five  miles  of  roads 
and  highways  to  San  Diego  during  the 
forty  years,  yet  they  always  have  re- 
turned to  their  back-country  home, 
eager  for  the  simple  tasks  and  duties. 

In  addition  to  their  four  dogs,  fifteen 
turkeys,  100  chickens,  a  handful  of  rab- 
bits, goats  and  seven  milch  cows,  six 
yearlings  and  a  pair  of  2-year-old 
heifers  keep  them  company.  It  is  from 
the  products  of  these  and  the  soil  that 
they  are  able  to  keep  their  bodily  com- 
fort apace  with  their  mental  happiness. 


No,  this  isn't  a  vineyard,  ivhitewashed  by  the  owner  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  but  a  young  citrus  grove, 
cut  back  for  a  new  start. 


Meet  Eleanor  and  Her  Prize  Calf 

THIS  is  little  Eleanor  Irene  Sapp  of  Hemet  (Riverside  County)  and 
her  registered  Jersey  bull  calf,  which  she  won  in  a  dairy  contest 
at  the  San  Jacinto- Hemet  fair. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  Eleanor  said:  "I  only  wish  every  one  could 
feel  as  happy  as  I  did  when  my  name  was  announced  as  winner.  I 
shall  add  tojny  bank  account  the  money  the  clllf  will  bring,  and  I 
hope  to  go  to  college  some  day.  He  is  so  gentle  I  can  ride  him.  Isn't 
he  a  beauty?" 

He  certainly  is,  Eleanor,  and  ORCHARD  and  FARM%congratulates 
you  upon  your  success! 


•  These 
young 
orange 
trees 
in  Santa 
Barbara 
County 
are  pro- 
tected 
with  old 
newspa- 
pers, 
wrapped 
loosely 
about 
the  trunks 
Owner 
thinks 
this  plan 
beats 
white- 
washing. 


It  might  be  a  view  from  the  famous  "movie,"  "The  Covered  Wagon," 
but  it's  just  an  everyday  scene  in  the  cow  country,  photographed  by 
Charles  J.  Beldon  on  the  range. 


PIKES  PEAK  of 
the  Poultry  Business 

—do  you  know  when  to 
climb  it? 


Whqusau    Makkct    Quotations   or   EGGS  (mm  Pack  Coast  Montnlv  Aviaacc 
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The  chart  tells  the  tale — egg  prices 
reach  their  highest  peak  in  No- 
vember. But  that  doesn't  mean  the 
poultryman  can  climb  up  and  look 
out  upon  a  wonderful  panorama  of 
profit.  You  could — if  your  hens  were 
laying  heavy.  But ,  unfortunately ,  your 
hens  at  this  season  are  "laying  low." 

Veterans  in  the  business  will  tell 
you  that  in  the  fall  and  winter  every 
poultryman  faces  a  threefold  job: 

First — to  get  all  the  eggs  possible 
during  the  fall  period  of  high  prices. 

Second — to  maintain  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  flock  and  prevent 
disease  [such  as  colds,  chicken  pox, 


etc.]  during  the  moulting  period  and 
wet  weather. 

Third — to  prepare  the  birds  for 
the  spring,  when  poultry  profits 
really  are  highest, 

If  you  feed  your  flock  wisely  and 
well— and  that  means  S  perry  Sure  lay 
—  your  job  will  be  a  lot  easier  and 
your  birds  will  be  a  lot  better  off.  Put 
your  feed- faith  in  Surelay— time- 
tried,  uniform,  dependable!  Let  it  do 
for  you  this  fall  and  winter  what  it 
has  done  for  thousands  of  other 
poultrymen — guide  you  up  above 
the  "timber  line"  where  there  is  no 
"dead  wood"  to  eat  up  your  profits ! 


Sperry 


SURELAY 


A  s 


Raises  Walnuts  for  Both  Pleasure  and  Profit 


m 
m 


HERE  are  two  ways  of  meas- 
'uring  success — by  the  amount 
of  money  made  and  by  the 
quantity  of  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  one's  vocation. 
Judged  by  either  or  both 
standards,  the  horticultural 
activities  of  Charles  S.  San- 
derson, Los  Angeles  County 
nut  grower,  have  been  a  decided  suc- 
cess. 

"Orcharding  always  possessed  for  me 
a  great  attraction."  confessed  the  vet- 
eran horticulturist.  "I  came  to  Califor- 
nia during  the  Civil  War,  at  that  time, 
being  only  6  years  old.  At  the  age  of 
18  years  I  subscribed  in  advance  for  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  late  Prof. 
E  J.  Wickson's  'California  Fruits,' 
which  to  me  proved  a  great  help  and 
inspiration. 

"Stock  raising  and  grain  growing 
never  interested  me  particularly.  Neither 
did  the  ministry,  which  was  my  father's 
profession.  I  rented  a  peach  orchard 
while  still  in  my  teens  and  enjoyed  or- 
charding so  well  I  have  worked  at  it 
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the  improvements  made  in  hulling  ma- 
chinery- 

"We  used  this  old  water  wheel  for 
many  years,"  related  Sanderson,  "point- 
ing to  a  round  box  with  wooden  flanges. 
"It  loosened  the  hulls  all  right,  but  badly 
bruised  the  kernels.  Next  we  built  this 
'squirrel  cage'  huller,  which  is  turned  by 
machinery  and  wets  the  nuts  with 
streams  of  water  from  an  overhead  pipe. 
It  isn't  much  of  an  improvement  over 
the.  old  water  wheel,  except  in  speed 
and  ease  of  operation,  because  often  it 
injures  a  great  many  kernels. 

USES  ELECTRIC  HULLER 

"I  dislike  to  think  of  the  thousands 
of  dollars  1  have  lost  in  hulling,"  mused 
the  nut  grower.  "We  now  use  this 
brush  machine,  which  is  the  last 
word  in  hulling  machinery.  It  cost  1256 
and  has  saved  $2000  worth  of  nuts.  In 


which  he  is  developing.  Native  black 
walnut  seedlings  were  grown  where  the 
trees  were  wanted  and  later  top- worked 
to  desirable  varieties.  Unusual  profi- 
ciency in  grafting  has  been  attained. 
The  exact  methods  used  was  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article. 

Concord,  Chase,  Santa  Barbara,  Bijou 
and  other  varieties  are  found  in  the  old 
orchard.  The  last  named  sort,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  Klondyke,  is 
very  large,  but  not  prolific.  The  Eureka 
is  called  the  "de  luxe  nut,"  bringing  34 
cents  a  pound  in  war  times,  when  other 
varieties  were  selling  for  26  cents.  It 
will  not  thrive  in  all  locations,  but  seems 
well  adapted  to  Sanderson's  soil. 

The  new  orchard  is  largely  of  Eu- 
rekas,  but  three  Payne  grafts  are  mak- 
ing a  remarkable  growing  and  bearing 
record.  One  of  them  bore  129  nuts  the 
second  year  and  In  the  third  year  had  a 
crop  estimated  at  20  pounds.  As  the 
trees  are  set  50  to  the  acre,  this  would 
be  a  half-ton  crop  per  acre,  which  is 
as  much  as  mature  California  walnut 
trees  bear,  on  an  average,  according  to 
Sanderson. 

As  the  nut  grower's  family  increased, 
the  old  buildings  down  near  the  railroad 
track  were  abandoned  and  a  large  house 
built  on  the  hilltop,  near  the  highway. 
An  orange  orchard  is  being  developed 
on  this  part  of  the  property  and  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  adorn 
the  home  grounds.  A  Pierce  grapevine 
makes  a  fine  arbor  and  bears  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  fruit,  which  resembles 
the  Concord,  only  the  berries  are  larger.^ 

Although  Mr.  Sanderson  is  the  picture 
of  health,  ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  contrasting  pleasantly  with  snowy 
hair  and  beard,  his  age — 65  years — leads 
the  visitor  to  wonder  why  the  ranch 


is  not  confined  to  his  own  trees,  but 
includes  all  growing  things  and  leads 
him  to  visit  other  sections,  to  see  what 
his  fellow  workers  are  doing.  He  be- 
lieves it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  top- 
work  the  numerous  big  walnut  trees  on 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis. 

"A  variety  suitable  to  that  locality 
certainly  could  be  found."  be  said.  "Of 
course,  the  grafting  would  be  a  big  Job, 
but  it  would  afford  good  practice  for 
horticulture  students.  Why,  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  there  is  a  valuable  walnut 
tree  which  was  grafted  in  dozens  of 
places,  one  of  them  being  28  feet  from 
the  ground. 

"The  value  of  a  good  walnut  tree 
scarcely  can  be  overestimated.  There 
is  one  at  Carmel  that  has  a  trunk  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  an  87 -foot  spread 
of  branches.  It  bears  between  600  and 
700  pounds  of  nuts  per  year  and  is 
worth  thousands  of  dollars." 


Oranges  are  being  grown 
near  the  Sanderson  farm- 
house, where  the  soil  is 
unsuited  to  walnuts. 


ever  since,  nearly  a  half  century." 

Mr.  Sanderson's  80-acre  ranch  three 
miles  north  of  Whittier  was  purchased 
entirely  on  credit  and  paid  for  with 
alfalfa  in  four  years.  The  new  owner 
then  turned  his  attention  to  walnut 
growing,  in  which  industry  he  has  been 
engaged  for  37  years.  In  1900  half  the 
land  was  planted  to  various  varieties 
of  walnuts.  The  trees  have  made  an 
immense  growth  and  have  proved  quite 
profitable,  averaging  more  than  a  ton  of 
nuts  per  acre  some  seasons. 

Unlike  most  growers,  Sanderson  rec- 
ommends comparatively  close  planting, 
30  feet  apart  each  way.  This  gives  50 
trees  per  acre,  or  four  times  as  many 
as  when  they  are  set  60  feet  apart.  The 
plan  is  to  remove  every  alternate  tree 
when  they  are  15  years  old,  leaving  the 
remaining  ones  42  feet  apart.  Later  on 
every  other  row  should  be  taken  out. 
The  trees  that  remain  will  then  be  60 
feet  apart. 

"The  theory  is  fine,  but  will  it  work 
out  in  practice?"  the  Whittier  nut 
grower  was  asked.  "Has  an  orchardist 
nerve  enough  to  pull  out  15-year-old 
trees,  right  in  their  profitable  prime?" 

"Here's  one  who  has,"  answered  San- 
derson. "Come  with  me  and  look  at  my 
40-acre  grove,  which  has  been  handled 
according  to  this  plan." 

REMOVES  ALTERNATE  TREES 

It  has  been  eight  years  since  the  15- 
year-old  trees  were  taken  out.  The  al- 
ternate rows  now  are  ripe  for  removal, 
already  having  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  permanent  trees. 
Many  of  the  temporary  trees  have  had 
removed  a  number  of  large  limbs,  which 
were  interfering  with  their  neighbors. 

Subaoiling.  trench  manuring  and  fur- 
row irrigation  are  practiced.  Listers — 
"Texas  ridge  busters" — are  used  to  open 
up  furrows  four  feet  apart.  Following 
i  he  modern  practice  of  making  records 
of  individual  trees,  the  performance  of 
the  latter  was  indicated  by  painting 
signs  on  the  trunks.  This  method  of 
"keeping  books"  made  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover unprofitable  "boarder  trees." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  walnut  industry  has  been 


Showing  remark- 
able growth  in  one 
season  of  Payne 
graft  on  black  wal- 
nut stock. 


Sanderson  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
expert  walnut  grafters  in  California. 
This  three-year-old  Payne  is  bearing  20 
pounds  of  nuts. 


operating  the  "squirrel  cage"  we  learned 
to  use  very  little  water  in  wetting  the 
nuts  when  they  first  entered,  the  cylin- 
der, and  to  keep  the  large  end  of  the 
cylinder  open  all  the  time,  in  order  to 
release  the  nuts  before  they  had  been 
greatly  injured. 

"When  the  nuts  fill  well  there  is  little 
danger  of  kernel  bruising.  A  few  hot 
days  in  September,  however,  will  some- 
times cause  the  kernels  to  shrivel,  which 
leaves  them  loose  in  the  shell  and  easily 
broken.  The  market  demands  that  nuts 
shall  be  90  per  cent  perfect.  One  hun- 
dred nuts,  selected  at  random,  are  used 
in  the  crackling  test." 

ATTAINS  GRAFTING  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  Sanderson's  present  interest  cen- 
ters in  a  young  10-acre  walnut  orchard 


work  is  not  turned  over  to 
the  younger  generation,  or 
to  hired  help. 

"My  greatest  enjoyment  is 
my  work,"  smilingly  replies 
the  veteran  orchardist  in  re- 
sponse   to    an    inquiry.  "I 
cannot  explain  why,  except  "sasss**^* 
to  say  that  human  beings 
are     so    constituted  that  we  are  in- 
tensely   interested   in   certain  things, 
which  in  my  case  happen  to  be  horti- 
cultural.  I  have  eight  children,  but  they 
do  not  inherit  my  love  of  trees  and 
plants.    It  is  possible  that — like  most 
horticultural  workers — I  Impressed  my 
sons  as  being  overly  particular,  which 
may  have  prejudiced  them  against  or 
chard  work." 

Mr.  Sanderson's  horticultural  interest 


A  little  incident  related  by  Mr.  San- 
derson illustrates  how  congenial  he 
finds  his  work.  "Sometimes,  after 
spending  an  hour  or  so  In  a  water  meet- 
ing, wrangling  over  riparian  rights  and 
legal  technicalities,  I  have  felt  all  fagged 
out  and  at  cross  purposes  with  every- 
body and  everything.  But  after  working 
10  minutes  with  tress  my  head  clears  uj 
and  I  am  peaceful  and  contented — th< 
joy  of  living  has  returned," 
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Facts  About  Prunes— Most  Important  of  Plums 

An  Interesting  Bit  of  Early  History — Development  of  Primes  in  California — 
Years  of  JVofk  Required  to  Create  the  Sugar  V ariety 


|  HE  prune,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  important  member  of 
the  plum  family,  as  it  is 
erown  so  extensively  for  dry- 
ing. This  dried  product  is 
the  staple  fruit  of  millions 
of  households  in  every  land, 
and  is  universally  regarded 
as   a   wholesome   article  of 

diet. 

Many  have  often  asked  the  difference 
between  the  prune  and  the  plum.  The 
best  definition,^  and  the  only  one.  in 
my  judgment,  which  can  be  given  is 
the  following:  Any  plum  that  can  l>e 
dried  in  the  sun  without  fermenting  is 
a  prune.  No  other  classification  can 
be  made.  All  prunes  have  been  de- 
veloped from  the  common  European 
plum,  Prunus  domestica;  although  It  is 
altogether  likeJy  that  from  Japanese 
and  American  plums  and  their  hybrids, 
sooner  or  later,  varieties  may  be  de- 
veloped that  will  produce  fruits  which, 
under  the  above  definition,  may  be 
claused  as  prunes. 

The  prune  and  the  prune  industry 
"I  :<>  the  past  few  decades,  have  been 
developed  chiefly  in  Krance  where  this 
fruit  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
Several  hundred  years.  Some*  of  the 
Crusaders  are  said  to  have  brought 
back  fruits  of  the  prune  on  returning 
from  their  journeyings.  These  were 
planted  by  the  Benedictines  at  the 
Abbey  Clairac. 

ORIGIN   IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  introduction  of  the  prune  into 
California  was  due  to  the  energies  of  a 
French  sailor,  Ijr<uis  Pellier,  who.  upon 
his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  in  184!'. 
had  joined  in  the  mad  rush  for  gold. 

Fortune  did  not  look  kindly  upon  the 
young  man  in  this  new  and  strange 
enterprise,  and  finally,  early  in  the  fif- 
ties, he  established  a  nursery  in  San 
Jose.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Pierre,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Fiance.  The  two  brothers  worked 
the  nursery  together  until  the  spring 
of  1856,  when  Pierre  returned  to  his 
native  country  for  the  lady  of  his 
choice. 

While  in  France  this  enterprising 
young  nurseryman  obtained  a  large 
number  of  cuttings  of  prunes,  apples, 
and  other  fruits  for  the  nursery.  His 
bride  and  a  younger  brother  accom- 
panied him  on  bis  return,  and  together 
with  the  box  of  precious  cuttings,  they 
made  the  voyage  by  way  of  the  Isth- 
mus to  San  Francisco.  Upon  arrival  at 
the  nursery  in  San  Jose  these  prune 
cuttings  were  immediately  grafted  upon 
plum  stock.  Thus  was  begun  nearly  75 
>ears  ago  the  first  prune  nursery  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

TODAY  A  LEADING  INDUSTRY 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a' century 
after    the   introduction -JJf   the  prunes 
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into  California,  but  little  interest  was 
given  to  other  culture,  but.  with  the 
awakening  of  the  possibilities  of  fruit 
culture  In  California,  the  French  prune 
was  found  to  be  particularly  adapted  to 
this  climate,  and  from  this  time  the 
growth- of  the  industry  has  been  most 
marvelous.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  State,  more  than 
*.r>. 000.000  worth  being  produced  each 
year.  California  now  takes  first  rank 
In  the  prune  Industry,  her  production 
being  nearly  twice  that  of  France,  and 
of  better  quality  and  size. 

The  principal  varieties  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia un  to  the  last  few  years  were  the 
Prune  d'Agen  (known  also  as  the  Cali- 
fornia,  French  and  Petite),  the  Robe 
do  Sargent  and  later  the  Imperial 
Kpineuse.  The  Fellenberg.  or  Italian 
prune,  so  extensively  grown  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  Is  but  little  cultivated 
in  California. 

IMPROVING    THE  PRUNE 

In  1885  I  began  my  first  extensive 
experiments  upon  this  fruit.  At  that 
time  T  was  convinced  that  if  the  large. 


Parian.  Three  years  later,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  California  State  Hortic  ul- 
tural Society  in  August,  1888.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  exhibiting  seventy  varieties 
of  the  best  of  these  cross-bred  seed- 
lings. 

The  purchaser  of  the  commercial 
part  of  my  nurseries,  being  ignorant  of 
their  value,  destroyed  some  sixty  or 
more  of  them;  but.  fortunately,  several 
of  the  most  promising  had  been  grafted 
into  an  older  tree.  Among  these  se- 
lected grafts  were  two  that  gave  much 
promise,  and  they  were  introduced  in 
my  New  Creations  of  1893.  under  num- 
ber, and  were  subsequently  named  the 
Giant  and  the  Splendor. 

THE  GIANT  PLUM 

The  Giant  is  a  well-balanced  cross" 
between  its  two  parents,  the  Prune 
d'Agen  and  the  Hungarian,  or  Pond's 
Seedling.  The  plums  average  one  and 
Vt  to  2  ounces  each,  and  are  sweeter 
and  of  finer  texture  than  the  Huneer- 
ian.  but  not  so  firm  and  sugary  as  the 
Prune  d'Agen.  The  fruit  Is  well  dis- 
tributed   along    the    sturdy  branches. 
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Bur  bank — An  Appreciation 

A VISIT  to  Luther  Burbank,  In  the  midst  of  his  varied 
creations,    Is    like    a    pilgrimage  to  a  plant  life 
shrine."  declares  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Clampett.  well  known  San 
Francisco  clergyman. 

'  Sturdy  as  his  favorite  oak.  fresh  as  his  Shasta  daisy,  bright  as  his 
California  poppy,  he  looks  the  measured  span  of  a  healthy  three  score 
years. 


"Amid  the  silence  of  nature,  unbroken  by  the  language  of  his  plant 
life,  he  walks  as  a  father  amongst  his  children." 

"The  happiest  thought  in  my  life,"  asserts  the  famous 
plant  creator,  "is  the  knowledge  that  I  have  helped 
the  children  a  little  bit.   I  love  the  inanimate  things 
of  nature,  but  children  best  of  all." 


handsome,  and  productive  Hungarian 
prune  could  be  combined  with  the  rich 
sugary  little  Prune  d'Agen,  and  all 
these  superb  qualities  combined  in  one 
fruit,  no  greater  good  could  be  accom- 
plished.  i  . 

The  little  French  prune  was  selected 
as  the  parent  tree,  and  many  thousand 
blossoms  were  pollinated  by  the  Hun- 


thus  carrying  the  immense  load  with- 
out danger  of  breaking  the  trees.  The 
handsome  appearance,  large  size,  and 
rare  keeping  qualities  of,  this  plum 
place  it  among  the  best  market  and 
shipping  fruits;  but  lik'e  its  pollen  par- 
ent, the  Hungarian,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  drying,  and  in  this  respect 
is  a  great  disappointment.    This  plum 


is  a  freestone,  and  does  not  coma 
double,  which  is  a  serious  fault  of  the 
Hungarian.  When  placed  in  boiling 
water  the  skin  immediately  rolls  awiv 
from  the  fnilt.  leaving  the  rich,  honey- 
colored  flesh  clear  for  canning;  for 
W'hich  purpose  it  is  extensively  grown, 
being  especially  prized  and  generally 
cultivated  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

THE  SPLENDOR  PRUNE 

Another  magnificent  prune  raised 
from  these  cross-bred  seedlings,  which 
had  been  produced  by  pollinating  the 
little  Prune  d'Agen  with  Pond's  Seed- 
ling; or  Hungarian,  first  was  intro- 
duced under  the  number  A.  P.-318  in 
New  Creations  of  1893.  This  was  pur- 
chased by  Stark  Brothers  of  Louisiana. 
Missouri,  who.  having  procured  the 
entire  stock  with  complete  control  of 
the  variety  for  $3000,  named  it  the 
Splendor. 

This  prune  is  about  one-third  larger 
than  the  common  French  prune,  con- 
taining about  five  per  cent  more  sugar, 
and  its  quality  and  flavor  are  much 
superior.  The  tree  is  even  more  pro-i 
ductive.  and  is  a  more  regular  bearer, 
being  sturdy  and  of  well  proportioned 
form. 

Many  thought  this  excellent  prune 
would  soon  displace  completely  the. 
Prune  d'Agen".  Surely  if  quality  and 
productiveness  were  all  that  were  de- 
manded by  the  grower,  this  would  have 
occurred:  but  one  single  peculiarity 
which  it  possesses  gives  the  Splendor 
a  serious  disadvantage.  Unfortunately, 
the  fruit  clings  to  the  tree  when  ripe, 
so  that  the  crop  can  not  be  obtained  by 
falling  naturally  to  the  ground — as 
with  the  French  prune — and  not  even 
by  shaking  the  tree.  However,  it  is 
extensively  planted  in  some  climates, 
and  with  this  one  exception  gives  per- 
fect satisfaction,  as  its  other  superior 
qualities  counterbalance  its  one  fail- 
ing. 

THE    SUGAR  PRUNE 

After  fourteen  years  of  continuous 
and  laborious  effort  I  was  able  finally 
to  present  a  prune  equal  to  the  hopes 
and  desires  of  the  most  sanguine;  and 
it  was  with  intense  satisfaction  that  I 
was  able  to  offer,  In  New  Creations  of 
1899,  my  new  prune,  the  Sugar. 

For  many  years.  I  bad  worked  dili- 
gently and  unceasingly,  watching  with 
the  utmost  care  for  the  slightest  ten- 
dency in  my  numerous  seedlings  and 
cross-bred  seedlings  to  give,  some  indi- 
cation of  varying  toward  the  direction 
desired. 

Finally,  through  careful  selection,  al- 
though  it   required    years  of  patience 
and  perseverance,  my  cherished  desires* 
were  realized — I  had   a  prune  at  last 
possessing  the  (Continued  on  Page  tOI 


Potato  Growers  Making  Money — Other  Vegetables  Pay  Well 


HISTORY  Is  repeating  itself  in  the 
potato  business.  Last  year  the 
average  grower  made  little  or 
no  money  in  producing  the  lowly 
tuber,  because  of  the  low  prices  result- 
ing from  an  unusually  heavy  crop  all 
over  the  country.  Disgusted  and  dis- 
couraged, many  growers  cut  down  their 
acreage  very  materially,  or  quit  the 
game  entirely. 

The  inevitable  result  was  high  prices. 
While  many  1922  potatoes  did  not  pay 
for  digging,  present  prices  leave  a 
handsome  profit  for  producers.  The 
lowest  price  is  paid  for  Sacramento 
River  stock,  while  Salinas  Burbanks 
bring  the  highest  figures. 

So  great  is  the  difference  in  the  tub- 
ers grown  in  various  localities  that 
deal-  rs  refer  to  them  by  the  name  of 
the  district  where  they  are  raised.  For 
example,  potatoes  grown  in  the  Pajaro 
Valley  are  known  as  "Watsonville-v" 
Dealers  consider  the  quality  only 
slightly  inferior  to  Salinas  spuds,  the 
California  standard. 

EARLY  SORTS  SELL  WELL 

Early  varieties,  such  as  the  British 
Queen  and  Early  Jacksou,  bring  the 
best  prices,  $5  being  not  uncommon. 
While  the  yield  is  smaller  than  for  late 
varieties — like  the  Burbank — the  grower 
Seta  the  money  out  of  his  crop  much 
sooner  and  can  plant  the  ground  to 
something  else  afterwards.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  some  grow- 
rmise  two  crops  of  potatoes  on  the 
me  land  in  one  year,  but  it  is  douht- 


Points  "on  Truck  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing 
in  the  Great  Santa  C lara  V alley 
By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


ful  it  suc  h  a  system  is  profitable,  be- 
ing to  .  much  like  "burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends." 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  one  of  the 
richest  truck  gardening  districts  in  the 
State.  22,500  acres  being  devoted  to 
vegetable  crops.  Peas,  tomatoes  and 
sugar  beets  lead,  about  6000  acres  of 
each  being  grown.  Beet  growers  are 
losing  out  in  competition  with  the  su- 
gar cane  farmers  of  Hawaii  and  Cuba, 
but  are  planting  the  land  to  more 
profitable  crops. 

PEAS   PROVE  PROFITABLE 

Canning  peas  sell  for  about  $50  a  ton 
and  are  considered  fine  for  intercrop- 
ping In  young  orchards,  because  they 
do  not  require  much  moisture  and,  be- 
ing a  legume,  they  add  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Telephone  is  the  variety 
commonly  grown  on  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  while  Laxton '  is  the  favorite 
with  foothill  gardeners,  both  for  can- 
ning and   table  purposes. 

Table  peas  bring  9  cents  a  pound. 
$180  a  ton,  the  first  on  the  market 
sometimes  selling  as  high  as  $15  per 
70-pound  sack.  Sweet  corn  and  string 
beans  are  other  favorite  crops  with 
truck  gardeners  in  the  ea^  side  dis- 


trict, around  Milpitas,  Linda  Vista  and 
Evergreen,  where  there  is  a  practically 
frostless  foothill  belt  Canning  peas 
are  planted  in  the  fall  and  most  other 
crops  in  January. 

Most  of  the  gardeners  In  this  district 
are  Portugese,  three-fourths  of  whom 
own  their  farms.  The  others  pay  a 
crop  rent  of  one-third.  Italians  and 
Japanese  grow  many  vegetables  In 
other  parts  of  the  valley. 

Nine- tenths  of  the  Santa  Clara 
strawberries  are  grown  by  Japs,  who 
divide  the  crop  with  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  a  50-50  basis,  after  harvesting. 
The  plants  are  profitable  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  they  bear 
nine  crops,  worth  $5000  per  acre. 

The  last  named  sum  seems  large  for 
a  three-year  berry  yield,  but  Ralph  L. 
Snell  of  Mountain  View  sold  $8400 
worth  of  Ranaree  red  raspberries  from 
one  acre  In  two  years. 

BERRY  GROWERS  ORGANIZE 

In  1921  the  newly  organized  Central 
California  Berry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion shipped  from  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  45  carloads  of  berries  to  Eastern 
markets.  The  next  year  the  associa- 
tion handled  150  cars.  Including  some 


larger  fruits.  The  cost  to  the  grower 
was  2V£  per  cent,  which  compares  fa- 
vorably with  commission  dealers' 
charges  Mountain  View  and  Runny- 
mede  growers  have  their  own  pre- 
cooling  plant. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  San 
Jose  and  other  Central  California  cities 
are  supplied  with  early  vegetables  by 
the  San  Pedro  Vegetable  Union.  Can- 
taloupes arrive  from  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley until  July,  when  the  market  is 
supplied  with  Turlock  "cants." 

POPULAR    NEW  MELON 

Watermelons  from  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict also  supply  most  large  California 
cities  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
melon  season.  Growers  receive  a  half 
cent  a  pound,  wholesalers  two  cents 
and  retailer  three  cents.  This  means 
that  out  of  every  $6  paid  by  consum- 
ers for  melons,  middlemen.  Including 
carriers;  keep  $5  and  hand  the  farmer 
$1  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  expense 
of  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop. 

,  Bauman  Brothers'  "Melo-Glow"  Pers- 
ian muskmelons  from  Modesto,  were 
being  wholesaled  at  San  Jose  at  $1.25 
per  crate  of  six.  Resembling  In  ap- 
pearance a  giant  cantaloupe,  Persian 
melons  sometimes  weigh  12  pounds 
each  and  retail  at  60  cents.  The 
writer  saw  one  at  Eureka  priced  at  $1. 
The  chief  fault  of  this  fine  melon  is 
that  It  is  a  poor  keeper. 

Perhaps  the  latest  addition  to  the 
melon  family  is  the  Ice  Cream  water- 
melon,  which    (Continued   on   Pag*  8> 
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PHILOSOPHY 

gyTHE  EDITOR/ 

RECENTLY  I  derived 
miifh  pleasure  from 
rereading  John  Wil- 
liams Streeter's  "Fat 
of  the  Land."  one  of  the 
most  pleasing;  and  i.nspir- 
in  ;  agricultural  buoks 
ever  written. 

Strecter  describes  him- 
self as  a  well-to-do  I  >hio 
surgeon  who  at  the  fie  of 
50  was  forced  by  ill  health 
*o  abandon  his  profession. 
Therefore  he  determined 
to  indulge  a  life-long  am- 
bition to  become  a  farmer. 

His    experience    differs  6 
from  thai  of  many  simi- 
lar "back-to-the-iundeis"       that  ne  ,lal'  l  u'nty  ot 
money  to  invest  and  actually  made  a  financial  suc- 
cess of  his  farm.    But  he  also  suffered  some  disil- 
lusionment. 

NO  DIFFICULTY  IN  SPENDING  MONEY. 
Streeter  careiull>  laid  plans  to  spend  $60.D00 
on  his  500-acre  farm,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years 
found   he   had   invested   mote   than    $100,000  with 
plenty  of  improvements  yet  to  be  made.  . 

'i  hereupon  he  recorded  this  important  conclusion: 
"Si  ending  money  on  a  farm  is  like  other  forms  of 
Vjce — hated,  tolerated.  then  embraced."  (More 
truth  than  poetry  there:  ) 

BUT  PLENTY  OF  COMPENSATION. 
This  erstwhile  professional  man  was  compen- 
sated, however,  in  two  ways.  The  larger  port  on 
of  his  expenditures  was  made  with  a  view  to 
future  protit.  emphasising  th  -  maxim  of  modern 
business  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  how 
to  spend  money  as  to  save  it. 

As  one  example,  he  planted  50  acres  of  his  land 
to  orchards  which,  because  of  careful  management, 
within  seven  years  had  returned  $1200  mors  lhan 
the  cost  of  the  land,  and  were  just  beginning  to  l>e 
productive. 

Indirectly,  he  piofited  by  regained  health,  con- 
tentment and  ha)  piness. 

SOLID  SATISFACTION  OF  HONEST  TOIL. 
"I  was  dead  tired  when  I  reached  home," 
records  the  author  of  'Fat  of  the  Land'  in  describing 
a  hard  day's  work.  "But  there  wasn't  a  grain  of 
depression  in  my  farigu* — rather  a  sense  of  elation, 
I  felt  that  for  the  first  time  in  30  years  real  thing* 
wire  going  on  and  1  was  having  a  h.ind  in  them. 

"The  fatigue  was  the  same  old  tire  that  used  to 
come  after  a  hard  day  on  my  father's  farm,  and  the 
sense  was  so  suggestive  of  Youth  that  1  could  not 
help  feeling  younger." 

THE  HIRED  MAN  WHO  OVERWORKED. 
Reminiscent  of  dear,  dead  days  is  Streeter's 
description  of  one.  of  his  farm  hands.  This  man 
was  a  Swede  named  Anderson,  employed  at  the 
munificent  salary  of  $20  a  month,  with  a  one-dollar 
raise  for  every  six  months  of  service. 

"Anderson  was  not  popular  on  the  farm."  re- 
lates the  author  "He  was  too  eager  in  thj  morning 
to  start,  and  too  loath  in  the  evening  to  qui:  I  Us 
unbridled  passion  for  work  was  a  thin:?  to  be  de- 
plored, for  it  kept  him  thin  and  nervous. 

rieil  to  moderate  this  propensity,  but  with  no 
)i  After  three  years  he  suddenly  save  out  :f-m 

enlargement  of  the  heart  due  to  ov  erexertion.  Therc- 
ue  n  1  o  i'ered  to  assist  him.  but  he  proudly  refused 
in  aid.  saying  he  would  draw  upon  his  savings  ac- 
count of  tilL'OO  and  go  away  for  a  rest." 

Heads  like  a  fairy  tale,  doesn't  it?  But  many  old 
time  farmers  now  living  have  had  just  such  men. 
Still,  we  doubt  whether  they  would  go  back  to  the 
days  of  hand  work,  wthout  the  aid  of  modern  farm 
machinery,  even  with  the  blessing  of  farm  bands 
who  insisted  on  overworking  for  $20  a  month  and 
"found." 


Sun  Maid  Raisin  Monopoly 

WHOLESALE  grocers  of  Denmark  voluntarily 
have  granted  Sun  Maid  raisins  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  their  country,  refusing  to  handle  any 
other  kind  of  raisins. 

Sapiro  Organizing  Canada 

WHEAT  farmers  of  three  Canadian  provinces 
are  being  organized  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  Cali- 
fornia co-operative  authority  and  originator  of  the 
« 'klahoma  grain  pools,  which  Sapiro  declares  are 
the  most  successful  in  the  United  States. 

Ohio  Co-operative  Buying 

DFKLNG  the  past  year  Ohio  farmers  purchased 
co-operatively  $.400,000  worth  of  fertilizer;  seed. 
{23.000;  twine.  $75,000;  coal,  $3600;  harness.  W08Q. 

Goods  are  sold  at  regular  retail  prices  by  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Service  <"ompany  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year  the  profits  of  the  business  are  paid  to  the 
members,  in  proportion  to  purchases. 

Successful  Pooling  Wheat 

THE  Oklahoma  Wheat  Groweis'  Association  has 
the  product  of  850.000  acres  of  wheat  under 
contract  and  operates  a  500.000 -bushel  terminal 
warehouse  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Two  cargoes  of 
pooled  wheat  were  exported  to  Genoa,  Italy,  and 
four  shir  loads  to  Antwerp.  Belgium. 

In  1922  the  association  handled  :!.2.",0.000  bushels 
of  wheat,  using  ISO  <  levators.   . 

Pear  Prices  Profitable 

IX  pleasing  contrast  to  low  price  complaints  of 
apricot  and  peach  growers  is  the  report  of  hand- 
some returns  received  for  El  Dorado  County  pears 
shi)  i  ed  Fast  the  past  season. 

Bartfetta  returned  growers  $2  to  $3  a  box.  ac- 
cording to  press  dispatches,  while  Winter  Nelis 
sold  at  similar  figures.  Gros  and  President  plums 
sold  in  the  East  for  $2  a  box,  one  shipment  bringing 
$-1  per  20-pound  crate.  , 

Poultry  Feed  Tests 

THE  poultry  feeding  experiments  carried  on  by 
C.  G.  Burgess  at.  Pomona  during  the  1922-23 
season,  in  connection  with  the  Farm  Bureau  Egg 
Laying  Contest,  indicate  the  superior  feeding  value 
ot  dairy  products  and  show  that  meat  alone  is  a 
poo.-  protein  food  for  poultry. 

A  ceil  of  hens  supplied  with  animal  protein  in 
the  Co  m  of  meat  laid  an  average  of  *>2  eggs,  the 
feed  nost  of  which  was  23  cents  per  dozen. 

I'.ns  fed  on  dried  skim  milk  laid  133  engs,  which 
cost  only  13  cents  a  dozen  for  feed. 

In  11  months  hens  fed  on  meat  gained  only 
three  |  er  cent  and  40  per  cent  of  th"m  died,  while 
birds  fed  on  dried  milk  solution  g-iined  27  per  cent 
and  the  mortality  was  only  two  per  cent. 

Sun  Maid  Raisin  Progress 

THE  general  office  staff  of  the  Sun  Maid  Kaisin 
Growers  was  reduced  from  438  Oct.  1,  1922.  to 
327  on  the  same  date  this  year. 

From  Septemher  19  to  29  the  association  shipped 
more  raisins  than  in  any  previous  10-day  period, 
127  carloads  going  out  the  last  day— a  record  ship- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  has  loaned  the  grow- 
ers 35, 000.000.  In  September  daily  Sun  Maid  re- 
ceipts ran  from  a  quarter  million  dollars  to  one- 
third  million.  Three- quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
in  cash  constantly  is  kept  on  hand.  In  three 
months  $5,000,000  was  paid  to  the  old  corporation. 

"These  high  lights  justify  the  confidence  of  our 
members  in  making  deliveries  to  the  new  associa- 
tion." comments  Kalph  Merritt,  managing  director. 

Selling  Unpickled  Olives 

ACHICARO  dealer  this  year  bought  more  than 
300  tons  of  t'alilornia  olives,  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lindsay  Part  of  this  fruit  was  shipped 
fresh  in  20-pound  lug-  boxes,  under  refrigeration. 
Most  of  it  was  barreled  in  weak  brine,  the  pickling 
process  being  finished  after  the  olives  arrived  at 
d.  stination.  Thtce  styles  of  cured  olives  were  made 
— Greek.  Cisciilian  and  Tuscany. 

Growers  wete  paid  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  loaded. 
Ets'ern  prices  received  for  uaciif  d  olives  averaged 
about  14  cents,  accorrfin.^  to  r  potts. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  s  '  eltuj  sent  to  ad- 
vertise California"  olives.  It  is  I  et'eved  that  bulk 
shipments  of  uncut. 'd  fiult  will  lessen  the  consumer 
cos!  to  such  an  intent  that  the  market  for  do- 
nustic  olives  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Hold  Pear  Packing  School 

A TEN-DAY  pear  packing  school  recently  was 
held  at  Kelseyvifle  (Lake  County).  Twenty- 
five  persons  took  the  entire  course  and  several 
Others  received  some  training 

The  saltrv  of  the  teechers  was  paJd  by  the 
Worn  n's  Club,  i -hamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
public-spirted  organizations. 

'  Al  -out  1 14.1X10  was  paid  out  for  pear  pftckfrl  •  'a 
tins  community  the  past  season."  explains  Mrs  Fred 
Doin,  to  whom  the  success  ot  the  project  chiefly 
was  due.     "A  large  share  of  this  money  went  to 

outside  workers,  who  had  to  be  imported  to  r  

pare  Our  fruit  Tor  shipping. 

"Our  own  yo'ing  people  need  this  money,  Which 
can  be  parried  luring  the  summer  vacation  season, 
and  when  properly  trained  th-v  w>tl  be  able  to  paclt 
the  entire  pear  crop  of  Lake  County." 


Easterners  Boxing  Apples 

IN  the  vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  orchardista 
this  year  packed  200  carloads  of  apples  in  the 
Northwest  bushel  box.  For  the  first  time  a  few 
Maryland  apple  growers  ate  using  the  Irushel  box, 
grading  and  packing  Jonathans  according  to  ac- 
cepted standards. 

Farm  Prices  Are  Advancing 

PRICES    of    farm    crops    averaged  one-fourth 
higher  in  September  than  a  year  ago.  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  purchasing  price  of  the  farmer's  dollar  in 
September  was  placed  at  75,  compared  to  64.  an 
advance  of  11  points  in  one  year. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1923  were  45.000.000  bushels  less  than  for 
I  he  corresponding  period  of  1822.  while  exports  of 
pork  products  increased  370.000.OO0  pounds. 

.   Camera  Helps  Co-operative 

REDL'CED  clerical  costs,  eliminating  errors  and 
enabling  members  to  "see  the  books"  recently 
were  accomplished  with  a  camera,  by  the  Oklahoma 
Cotton  Growers'  Association. 

Ledger  accounts  showing  complete  history  of 
e\ery  hale  of  cotton,  from  the  time  of  delivery 
until  final  payment,  were  photographed  and  prints 
sent  to  membtrs.  Six  copies  were  made  at  a  time, 
the  statements  being  prepared  at  the  rate  of  420 
per  hour. 

Wallace  Wants  Rates  Cut 

SECRETARY  WALLACE  of  the  V.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  recommends  a  25  per  cent  cut 
^  in  freight  rates  on  farm  products,  especially  those 
which  are  exported. 

President  Coolidge,  It  Is  reported,  does  not  con- 
sider Wallace's  recommendation  favorably,  claim- 
ing that  if  the  proposed  reduction  wore  made 
freights  on  other  commodities  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  compensate  the  railroads  for  the  loss. 

Sweet  Potatoes  Snort  Crop 

ONLY  a  half  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  were  grown 
in  California  this  year,  largely  because  of  hist 
\c.u's  low  prices  orange  County  grew  less  than 
1000  acres  this  year,  v\  hi.  h  is  about  one-half  of  the 
total  acreage  for  Southern  California.  SUinfilatia 
and  Merced  Counties  raised  4000  acres. 

Yields  were  generally  unsatisfactory,  due  in  many 
cases  to  poor  seed  selection,  according  to  H.  K. 
Wahlherg,  Orange  County  farm  adviser,  who  claims 
"The  first  principle  of  plant  propagation — selecting 
first  class  specimens  for  scd — is  practically  ignored 
by  the  average  sweet  potato  grower,  who  plants 
small,  unmarketable  lubes." 


"THEY  SAY 


J.  A.  MeNAUGHTON 

run   of  half-fat. 


Jas.  A.  McNaughton 

Getwrai  fl<- UVffcr.  I.Q& 

AntjeUs  TTnio*  Htockydri* 

CALIFORNIA  consumer 
demand  for  better 
beef  is  widening  the  price 
gap  between  the  best  and 
the  poorest  steers,  the 
present  spread  in  values 
probably  being  the  u  idest 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 

1  ecently  choice,  weighty, 
.'••horned  steers  brought 
T  .*i0  on  the  Los  Angeles 
p  arket.  while  the  general 
medium  and  common  Jtock  sold 'from  $7.25 
('own  to  $5.50. 

California  stockmen  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  consumers  no  longer  will  be  satis- 
fied with  inferior  meat  and  are  breeding  and 
f <  e  ling  better  animals.  The  price  of  pure- 
bred bulls  now  has  reached  a  point  where  cat- 
tle grazers  feel  they  no  longer  can  afford  to 
use  scrub  sires. 

The  producer  is  willing  to  furnish  what 
the  public  wants  if  he -can  get  paid  accord- 
ingly." declares  J.  A.  McNaughton. 

"On  Eastern  markets  there  is  a  margin  of 

2  to  5  cents  per  hundred  between  top  grass 
steers  and  top  grain  fed  steers,  depending 
upon  ciuality  and  the  length  of  time  fed. 
There  i-.  no  reason  why  the  same  differen- 
tials should  not  work  out  In  this  territory. 
We  feel  'be  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  at  least  make  a  slart  In  that  dlsec- 
tio:i. 

"We  already  hnve  found  that  the  producer, 
being  as-ured  of  s  fair  return.  Is  willing  to 
furnish  the  grain-fed  steer  of  quality.  We 
knnv  the  packer  Is  willing  to  jmy  additional 
prices  foe  quality,  provided  he  can  merchan- 
dise the  product  with  a  fair  return  for  his 
werk.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the- 
retailer  or  Ihe  jobber,  provided  the  public  Is 
wi'Ii-n  to  pay-  a  price  that  will  fairly  coin- 

"Wlth  the  advent  of  modern  hotels  demand- 
ing better  quality.  lh«-r«  i«  an  outlet  In  that 
direction  and  With  the  many  thousands  of 
Eastern  people  who  are  coming  in  here  every 
year,  people  who  arc  used  to  the  best  quslily 
Slid  have  the  money  to  pay  for  It.  there  is 
an"i  <  r'-aslng  demand  lor  liiKh  quality  meat.'* 
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How  I  Make  My  Old  Citrus 

Successful  Grower  Explains  Methods  IF  Inch  Ha 
tivity  of  40-Y ear-old  Orange  Groves  in  San 

By  F.  C.  BUFFINGTON 


SUCCESS  in  citriculture  is  the 
if-sult  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  num- 
ber  of  essential  requirements; 
Just  the  same  as  success  in  any 
other  line  of  human  endeavor  is  the 
result  of  applied  intelligence  effort, 
with  the  proper  tools,  conditions  anil 
materials  to  work  with.  I  have  heard 
some  people  complain  about  their  hard 
luck  in  the  citrus  business,  an  investi- 
gation of  whose  methods  and  attitude 
of  mind  would  reveil  the  fact  that  they 
very  likely  would  fall  in  any  other  line 
of  business  they  might  enter. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the.  time 
1b  now  past  when  a  profit  can  be  made 
off  any  full  grown  citrus  grove  that 
is  not  planted  to  good  trees  of  a  good 
commercial  variety,  and  that  cannot, 
br  made  to  yield  an  average  of  ten 
tons  per  acre  per  annum  of  marketable 
fruit  over  a  term  of  years.  There  may 
be  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  Is  true 
fbl  the  industry  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, as  a  whole. 

In  presenting  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
l>y  men  of  large  experience  and  un- 
questionable knowledge  m  regard  to 
many  of  the  essential  field  practices. 
This  is  partly  due  to  differences  in 
soil  conditions,  distance  from  the  sea 
coast,  age  and  type  of  trees  and  va- 
rious other  things  that  enter  into  the 
equation  and  thereby  influence  the. 
final  result. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  we  first 
planted  our  young  citrus  grove  on  the 
plot  of  virgin  adobe  soil  that  is  still 
our_  home,  there  were  not  many  cul- 
tural problems  to  face  for  a  few  years. 
The  soil,  eight  to  ten  feet  deep!  rich 
with  the  decayed  vegetation  of  cen- 
turies, and  taking  rain  and  irrigating 
water  very  readily,  was,  an  ideal  home 
for  young  citrus  trees,  which  grew 
rapidly  and  bore  heavily  without  fer- 
tilization, expert  care,  or  any  of  the 
intensive  cultural  methods  found  nec- 
essary today  on  the  same  property. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  haphazard  meth- 
ods would  no  longer  do,  and  my  meth- 
ods outlined  below  have  been  success- 
ful in  keeping  a  grove  planted  forty 
years  ago  in  the  productive  and  profit- 
able class  through  all  the  intervening 
years. 

AMOUNT  OF  WATER  USED 

We  have  found  that  tor  our  par- 
ticular needs  four  acre-inches  of  water 
per-month  applied  in  a  continuous  run 
of  48  hours  once  every  :I0  days  during 
the  months  without  rainfall  is  ideal  for 
clean  cultivation;  and  six  acre-inches 
of  water  per  month,  applied  in  three 
equal  runs  of  24  hours  each  every  ten 
days  during  period  of  growth  of  sum- 
mer- cover  crop  when  planted. 

Following  is  our  plan  of  applying 
water:  First  four  furrows  are  made 
on  three-foot  centers,  paralleling  the 
head  ditch  between  every  two  trees 
over  entire  grove,  after  which  four  fur- 
rows are  made  on  three-foot  centers 
at  right  angles  to  head  ditch  between 
each  two  rows  of  trees. 

Of  these  last  furrows,  the  ones  next 
to  tree  trunks  on  each  side  are  con- 
nected to  the  first  furrows,  made  in 
such  a  way  by  hand  shoveling  that  the 
water  from  the  head-ditch  flows  through 
the  straight  furrows  and  cross  furrows 
at  the  same  time*  thus  wetting  the 
whole  area  of  soil  except  the  portion 
Immediately  under  the  Nbranches. 

APPLICATION    OF  WATER 

The  length  of  furrow  served  by  one. 
distributing  head-ditch  is  330  feet. 
The  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  distance  over  the  old  660-foot 
length  of  furrow  from  one  head-ditch 
is  that  a  smaller  stream  of  water  can 
be  used,  which  moves  much  slower 
down  grade,  does  not  move  particles 
of  soil  and  fertilizer,  and  spreads  wider 
laterally  than  a  faster  moving  larger 
stream  necessary  on  a  longer  furrow. 

We  never  "flush"  the  furrows,  but 
figure  that  the  stream  should  take  12 
Hours  to  travel  the  330  feet. 

What  little  waste  water  we  lose  runs 
off  the  grove,  without  taking  any  soil 
particles  or  fertilizer  with  it.  We  find 
it  necessary  to  "check  up"  on  the  in- 
dividual furrows  several  times  a  day 
and  regulate  the  size  of  individual 
streams  accordingly  at  the  head-ditch. 

When  the  irrigated  ground  is  dried 
sufficiently  to  be  past  the  sticky  or 
muddy  stage,  we  drag  the.  furrows  with 
either  a  spring  tooth  or  a  spike  tooth 
harrow.  The  two  or  three  deeper  cul- 
tivations which  follow  when  we  work 
the  ground  nine  inches  deep  with  a 
■tiff  shank  cultivator,  are  not  given  un- 
til the  surface  soil  haa  dried  suffic- 
iently so  that  the  ground  scouring  off 
the  cultivator  teeth  will  crumble 
into  small  particles.  The  object  of  this 
deep  cultivation  is  to  work  the  ground 
below  the  bottom  of  the  next  irrigation 
furrows  and  thus  prepare  the  soil  for 
the     not     irrigation,   besides  helping 


[Editor's  Note — The  author  of  this  article 
was  born  and  rained  on  a  Southern  Califor- 
nia cilru.s  ranch,  and  has  devoted  his  life  to 
a  study  of'  modern  cultural  methods,  and 
their  application  (0  practical  orcharding. 
He  is  now  Mayor  of  Upland  (Cal.  >.  and  has 
many  other  private  and  community  inter- 
ests, hut  is  as  likely  to  lie  found  driving  a 
team  of  muies  in  one  of  his  groves  r.s  at 
the  City  Hall.  He  hclieves  no  one  is  as 
well  qualified  as  the  owner  of  orchard 
property  to  auprevlae  (and  perform  when 
necessary)  the  actual  work  of  producing 
fruit.) 


conserve  the  moisture  already  in  the 
soil. 

We  apply  about  ten  tons  per  acre  of 
barnyard  manure  in  the  fall  of  every 
second  year  before  sowing  winter  cover 
crop,  whidh  should  be  sowed  between 
September  10  and  October  15.  as  best 


/ mprove  With,  Age 

The  citrus  groves  of  F.  C.  Buff- 
ington,  who  is  shown  at  the 
right  in  working  togs,  are  like 
the  much  advertised  automobile 
engines  which  are  said  to  "im- 
prove with  use." 


Orchards  Pay 

ve  Maintained  Produc- 
Bernardino  C  ounty 

but  every  healthy  citrus  tree  should 
develop  new  wood  each  year. 

Everything  done  on  a  citrus  property 
has  an  influence  on  the  final  result  of 
success  or  failure,  and  there  is.no  one 
thing  of  greater  importance  than  right 
care  of  the  soil,  and  intelligent  and 
f.ithful  management  of  Irrigating 
water.  It  is  work  that  should  be  done 
by  the  owner  to  get  the  best  results, 
or  by  an  employe  of  good  character, 
who  has  his  employer's  interest  keenly 
at  heart. 

We  have  growu  whippoorwill  cow 
peas  in  our  grove  the  last  three  sum- 
mers with  very  good  success,  and  10 
apparent  evil  results,  but  do  not  con- 
sider three  years'  experience  sufficient 
basis  for  any  final  opinion. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  impress  on 
those  new  in  the  citrus  business  that 
each  particular  locality     lias     its  own 


problems  to  solve,  and  that  following? 
the  practice  of  a  successful  grower  in 
one's  own  locality  is  the  sane  and  safe 
policy  to  follow,  until  one  learns  :or 
himself.  The  cultivation  and  irriga- 
tion methods  outlined  above  are  for 
heavy  land  and  do  not  apply  to  sandy 
or  rocky  soil. 
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Canada  Blueberries 

THOUSANDS  of  tons  of  wild  blue- 
berries are  harvested  every  year  in 
Canada,  where  this  fruit  is  held  in  gre.it 
favor.  Nova  Scotia.  Quel  ec  and  .  » 
IJrunswick  are  the  chief  producing  91  - 
tricts. 

Most  of  the  berries  are  gathered  by 
Indians.  One  person  picks  a  bushel  a 
day.  Some  pickers  use  a  rake.  \\  ■  •  h 
which  they  gather  three  bushels  a  day. 

The  fruit  Is  sold  to  merchants  i  > 
pack  it  in  ll-quart  baskets  for  ship- 
ment. A  fat  crate  holding  16  or  32 
quarts  also  is  used. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  axel 
domesticating  the  blueberry,  experi- 
mental plots  have  been  established  in 
Manitoba  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Roberts  oi  t'i« 
University  of  Manitoba. 

The  commonest  wild  variety  is 
Vaccinatum  Penn*yiranicum.  It  Is  M»i- 
ish,  small-seeded  fruit  with  a  distinctive, 
bloom  and  grows  on  bushes  one  to  i  wo 
feet  high.  V".  nigrum  is  a  bloomi.  <s 
black  fruit.  Another  variety  grows  six: 
to  12  feet  high. 

In  New  Hampshire  10.000  to  20  00© 
quarts  of  blueberries  are  gathered  ye  - 
ly  from  a  200-acre  field.  A  15-acre 
patch  produces  1000  to  3500  quarts,  re- 
cording to  the  Canadian  horticult ur :^t, 
from  w.hich  most  of  the  foregoing  in- 
formation was  obtained 

As  explained  in  a  recent  issue  of  <  >r- 
chard  and  Farm,  the  blueberry  is  vt  y 
difficult  to  propagate  and  grow,  bei"g 
very  particular  about  soil  and  loo- 
tion.  It  prefers  an  acid  soil  composed 
of  peat  and  sand.  Persons  interested 
in  blueberry  culture  are  advised  to  com- 
municate with  the  XT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


suits  irrigation  dates  and  other  nec- 
essary fall  work. 

The  application  of  barnyard  ferti- 
lizer prior  to  sowing  of  fall  cover  crop 
helps  the  cover  crop  seed  to  get  a  good 
start  before  cold  weather  checks 
growth,  aids  in  the  conservation  of 
moisture  during  the  period  when  the 
irrigating  furrows  are  left  open  and 
thv  cover  crop  is  small,  increases  the 
number  of  angle  worms  and  bacteria  in 
the  soil,  and  provides  the  trees  with 
an  early  spring  food  supply  before  the. 
spring  application  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer begins  to  be  available. 

The  spring  fertilizing  and  plowing 
are  finished  by  April  15,  and  the 
ground  then  made  ready  for  sum- 
mer irrigation.  We  generally  ap- 
ply 20  pounds  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer' per  full  grown  tree,  prior  to  April 
15,  and  another  application  of  ten 
pounds  per  tree  not  later  than  June  15. 
This  fertilizer  contains  6  to  8  per  cent 
nitrogen,  assembled  from  animal  and 
chemical  sources  having  different  pe- 
riods of  availability  to  give  the  tree 
both  a  quick  and  a  continuous  food 
supply.  This  fertilizer  also  contains  8 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  derived  from 
bone  meal  and  phosphate  rock. 

We  realize  that  there  is  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  fertilizing 
value  of  phosphoric  acid  for  citrus 
trees,  some  of  the  experiment  stations 
going  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  nitrogen  are  all  that 
are  needed  for  obtaining  good  citrus 
crops.  We  have  no  inclination  t.>  e.n'er 
an  argument  on  this  subject;  we 
simply  state  that  it  has  been  our  ob- 
servation that  trees  fed  nitrogen  alone 
over  a  term  of  years  have  deteriorated, 
except  where  the  source  of  nitrogen 
was  from  manures,  which  all  cat  ry  a 
small  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

OUR.  PRUNING  SYSTEM 

We  endeavor  to  keep  dead  wood 
pruned  out  of  all  citrus  tree.-,  and  to 
open  them  enough  so  that  acrc-ened 
sunlight  pen  -cites  the  whole  tree.  Tha 
finest  quality  fruit  does  not  grow  in 
the  strongest  sunlight,  but  where  it  is 
partly  protected  by  foliage. 

Then.  also,  trees  so  pruned  that  quite 
a  percentage  of  the  fruit  grows  inside 
will  carry  a  larger  load  without  break- 
age than  where  the  fruit  is  almost  all 
on  the  outside.  We  have  never  i  o- 
sorted  to  any  radical  methods  in  prun- 
ing and  hope  we  will  never  have  to; 


Caoked  Avocado  Dish' 

THE   following    recipe    for    avoc  i  do 
fish  patties  is  contributed  by  V.  E.' 
Good  of  Corona: 

Crush  fine  a  half  dozen  soda  (ra  k- 
ers, then  add  one  small  tin  of  white 
tuna,  mixing  well  with  a  fork.  Chop 
up  three  to  live  avocados  and  mix  them 
with  the  fish  and  crackers,  seasoning; 
the  paste  to  taste.  Fry  in  olive  oil, 
browning  on  both  sides. 

"These  patties  make  fine  sa ndw  idles,* 
writes  Mr.  Good.  "We  got  the  idea 
of  making  them  from  eating  poi  fish 
patties  in  Hawaii."  Poi  is  a  fermented 
paste  made  of  the  taro  root. 
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P]i  means  of  a  home-made  implement  with  an  extra  wide  bar 
(Did  special  hitch,  Buffington  runs  four  irrigating  furroxes  be- 
twcfv.  the  rorc*  of  his  40-year-old  trees,  working  close  to  the 
rows.  Trees  are  indicated  by  "x."  Course  of  water  is  shown 
by  ditch  lines  at  left  of  diagram. 
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POWER 
PARAGRAPHS 

By  WALTER  H.  GARDNER 


proof  that  the  farmers  are  thoroughly 
sold  on  suhsoiling. 


could  be 
fitted  to  tl 


CONVERTIBLE  PLOWS,  LATEST. 
Plows  made  so  that  the  discs 
removed  and  chisel  points 
standards  were  offered  by 
two  manufacturers 
at  the  State  Fair. 
"If  the.  undercrust 
isn't  busted  the 
farmer  will  be!" 
observed  one 
shrewd  observer 
who  marked  the 
attention  given  on 
all  sides  to  the. 
tools  used  for  deep 
tillage. 


KILLEFER  GOES  TO  HAWAII. 
R.  L.  Killefe.r,  California  manu- 
facturer of  tillage  implements,  lelt  in 
October  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at 
the  invitation  of  some  of  the  owners  of 
the  big  plantations.  The  eyes  of  farm- 
ers the  world  over  are  fastened  on 
California,  where  farming  and  market- 
ing methods  are  blazing  the  way  to 
greater  productivity  and  profits.  In 
many  agricultural  communities 
throughout  the  world  the  farmers  are 
finite  content  to  do  the  things  that 
were  done  by  their  fathers:  here  wo 
seem  to  have  the  initiative  for  experi- 
ment. 


W.   H.  GARDNER 


ENORMOUS 
SUB  SOILER 
AT  WORK. 

"One  he-imple- 
ment!"     Such  is 


SUBSOILING    MAY    OBVIATE  USE 
OF  TILE. 

One  authority  on  subsolling  declares 
that  many  farmers  now  are  subsoiling 
for  a  year  before  they  deride  where 
drain  tile  must  be  laid.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  one  good  job  of  breaking  the 
pan  and  undercrust  often  drains  per- 
fectly places  where  tile  would  other- 
wise have  been  require.! 


the  characterization  of  a  "38"  single- 
standard  subsoiler  now  being  used  by 
Thompson  Brothers  of  Strathmore  on 
contract  work.  To  pull  this  monster 
tool  at  full  depth  requires  two  big 
track  layers.  It  is  reported  that  the 
operators  receive  $14.50  an  hour  for  the. 
■v.  '  rk  done  by  the  outfit,  and  that  they 
have  more  work  offered  them  than  they 
eon  well  take  care  of.  For  lighter 
tasks  one  track  layer  suffices  for  the 
motive  power— the  hourly  rate  then 
heing  $8.00.  The  plentiful  demand  for 
the   use  of  this  outfit  is  yet  another 


thl>  Im- 
'  ported  Japanese 
Blue  Bird  Dinner 
Set  add  if*  charm 
.  to  your  Xinss  I. In- 
ner Table. 

Or,  let  it  be  a  rift  to  a 
friend     Specially  priced  ai 
onlj  $2.4*     Compares  with 
set*  costing  as  hlffh  as  $5.00. 
l,aree    siw.  hemstitched 
tablecloth.  B<>*60 
_Tlnrhea.    Many  beau 
,rUful   deslans.  SI* 

hemstitched  nap- 
kins to  mauii.  Cloth 
'  and  napkins  are  close- 
ly mweii  and  reversible — 
both  sides  of  rich,  tiro- tone  Japanese 
blue.    Guaranteed  fast  colon. 

FREE — Rvli   <  i  I  lee  to  you  with  ;j 

sufficient  Xma*  Holly  Riblmtl  for 
wrapping:  al*»»  U-aiitlful  culnred 
Xioas  Olft  Card 
Send  no  money,    .lust  name 
and  addreaa.  Pay  ifostman 
special   Xiuas  price 
$2. lit  and  few  wnt! 
Iiostage  oo  alTiVHl. 
Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  hacx 
t'se  coupon  to  ni>h 
vimr  Order  tiHlay. 
Crown  Sales  Co 
De»t.  A- 1  57. 
16  Hudson  St.. 
New  York 
N  Y 


I  KOVt  N 
SAI.Ks  CO. 
Dept.  A-lHi 
18  llmlson  St.. 
N>w  York.  N.  Y. 


Send    at    once  imported 
Japanese  Blue  ISird  Dinner 
Set.     Also  Krec  Xmas  Holly 
Riblion   and   Xoias  GUI  Card 
Mill  pay  [Kistnian  special  price 
of  $2  4*  on  arrival. 


Peach  Blight  or  Shothole  Fungus 
on  peaches,  almonds  and  apricots 
is  best  controlled  with  Ortho  Pow- 
dered Bordeaux  ground  very  fine. 
Sticks  longer  than  other  Bordeaux 

Set  your  Ortho  dtaltr  or  call  on  our  nearest  expt/S 
CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WATSONVILLl.  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno, Cat  Sacramento, Cal.  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
•an  lose,Ca!.     Santa  Rosa, Cal.       Yakima, Wash. 


CALIFORNIA    IMPLEMENTS  SOLD 
ABROAD. 

The  world  demand  for  farm  machin- 
ery of  California  manufacture  is  best 
proved  by  the  fact  that  several  firms 
now  issue  complete  or  skeleton  cata- 
logs in  foreign  languages.  Some  are 
in  Japanese.  Most  every  concern  has 
a  pamphlet  published  in  Spanish. 

FARMER    IS    REAL  INVENTOR. 
"The  farmer  invented  most  rood 
ern   tillage  machines,"   was  a  conelti 
sion  drawn  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher  in 
the  paper  that  he  read  before  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers. 

Prof.  Fletcher  pointed  out  that  some 
farmer  first  conceived  i  the  need  for  a 
certain  tool  and  often  had  the  first 
crude  implement  built  to  his  ideas  by 
a_Jocal  shop  or  blacksmith.  He  noted 
that  James  McFadden.  a  citrus  farmer 
icar  Placentia,  suggested  the  first 
California  subsoiler  and  gave  other  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  his  point. 

The  writer  remembers  that  at  least 
one  successful  California-made  tractor 
was  conceived  by  an  up-State  rancher. 
And  it  certainly  is  true  that  many  feat- 
ures of  the  modern  tractor  were  added 
only  after  the  farmer  and  operator  had 
discovered  their  need  and  then  de- 
manded them. 


DEMAND  FOR  ACTION  PICTURES. 
"We  want  pictures!"  That  is  the 
cry  of  every  manufacturer  and  dis- 
tributor of  farm  machinery,  or  farm 
journal  editor.  Pictures  showing 
actual  work,  new  hitches,  exceptional 
tasks,  record  runs;  before  and  after 
pictures  of  subsolled  orchards  and 
field  crops. 

Not  stilled  pictures,  with  the  equip- 
ment idle  and  the  operator  posing  be- 
fore the  camera,  but  action  views, 
where  the  whole  outfit  is  intent  on  the 
job  at  hand. 

Even  good  kodak  views  are  useful  to 
show  to  others  how  you  did  it!  Most 
manufacturers  .are  glad  to  pay  for 
such  pictures.  Send  them  along— or 
mall  them  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
with  the  story  that  goes  with  them; 
we  are  glad  to  pay  for  those  that  can 
be  used. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  RENT  A  TRAC- 
TOR? 

Tractors  now  can  be  rented  at  cer- 
tain points.  Once  tractor  makers  and 
dealers  were  afraid  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  hurt  the  outright  sale  of  their 
merchandise  if  they  made  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  rent  a  machine  for 
a  part  of  the  season,  but  now  they  are 
welcoming  the  chance  to  make  use  of 
the  used  machines  that  they  take  .in 
on  a  trade  now  and  then. 

Perhaps  a  little  inquiry  will  show 
that  you  can  save  money  by  renting 
an  extra  machine  for  the  heaviest  part 
of  your  work. 

The  charge  necessarily  is  pretty 
stiff.  The  renter  stands  the  deprecia- 
tion and  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine between  seasons. 


Inferior  Farm  Labor 


HE  reason  we  have  so  much  in- 
competent help  on  the  farms  is 
because  laborers  who  use  their  brains 
are  making  more  money  at  other 
trades,"  declares  A,  M,  Stanley,  editor 
of  the  Orange  County  farm  Bureau 
News. 

"A  farmer  was  in  town  the  other  day 
looking  for  help.  He  has  three  or  four 
fine  boys,  but  every  one  of  them  was 
making  better  than  S10  a  day  laying 
floors,  and  their  failier  did  not  hive 
the  nerve  to  ask  them  to  come  back 
to  the  ranch  and  work  for  about  a 
quarter  of  that  amount.  Therefore  he 
was  around  '  looking  forV  others  to  take 
their  place,  hoping  to  find  Laborers  that 
knew  the  top  side  of  a  collar  from  the 
bottom." 


Dust  and  Rust  Tractor  Enemies 

Timely  Suggestions  on  Car'e  of  Iron  Horse  at  End  of  Sea- 
-Attention  Now  May  Obviate  Future  Trouble 


son- 


THE  waste  re-  £y  B.  D.  MOSES 
suiting   from    .     ._  „      ,  „  _,   ,  .  . 

improper  care    ^SmcuUural  hngxneenng  Division,  t  «. 


of  farm  machinery 

is  enormous.  Tractors,  harvesters,  bind- 
ers, pjajws,  representing  heavy  invest- 
ments, are  housed  carelessly  under  the 
blue  sky  and  protected  from  the  weather 
only  by  the  coating  of  old  grease  left 
from  the  last  Job. 

A  week  before  the  tractor  is  to  be 
put  up  for  the  winter,  the  operator 
should  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
all  parts.  Bolts  and  nuts  should  be 
tightened,  and  broken  or  lost  parts  re- 
paired or  replaced.  This  will  give  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  ordering  of  ex- 
tras and  the  locating  of  minor  troubles. 

Cleanliness  is  extremely  important. 
An  old  broom,  some  rags  and  a  can  of 
distillate  are  the  chief  tools.  Drain 
the  transmission  and  the  oil  pots,  refill 
with  proper  lubricant  and  run  the 
engine  long  enough  to  distribute  oil 
thoroughly. 

The  radiator  now  should  be  drained 
and  refilled,  and  engine  operated  to  re- 
move all  the  loose  sediment.  In  cases 
where  dirty  water  has  been  used,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  make  a  solution  of  one 
cup  of  sal  soda  to  each,  two  gallons  of 
water.  Run  the  engine  for  15  or  20 
minutes,   drain   and    flush.     This  will 


neto,  the  oil  will  re- 
main in  good  shape 
versity  of  California  in. the  cylinder.  A 

further  precaution 
might  very  well  be  taken  of  pouring 
a  quarter  pint  of  oil  into  each  cylinder 
through  the  spark  plug  hole. 

Draining  of  the  entire  water  system 
is  extremely  important  in  cold  climateB. 
and  all  drain  cocks  on  low  pockets  such 
as  water  pump,  cylinder  jackets  ami 
radiator  tank  should  be  opened.  Even 
in  warm  climates  occasional  freezes 
occur  and  the  repair  cost  incident  to 
cracked  cylinders,  pumps  and  radiators 
is  high. 

More  effective  draining  also  can  l>e 
accomplished  when  the  engine  is  hot- 
Crank  case  flushing  is  better  not  left 
until  the  last  thing,  but  the  oil  should 
be  drained  a  day  or  two  before  the  end 
of  the  work,  oil  screen  cleaned  and  a 
fresh  supply  added. 

Kerosene  never  should  be  used  is 
Hushing  fluid,  but  It  is  advisable  to 
run  a  quart  or  so  of  fresh  cylinder  oil 
through  the  lubricating  system,  which 
then  is  drained  off  and  the  crank  case 
refilled   with  new  oil. 


sfAKE  REPAIRS  NOW 

Such  repairs  as  valve  grinding,  car- 
bon removing  and  bearing  adjustment, 


A  good  implement  shed  for  general  me.    Tractors,  however,  re- 
quire protection  from  dust  and  moisture.    It  might  be  advisable  to 
enclose  one  section  of  this  structure  for  a  tractor  garage. 


tend  to  loosen  the  scale  and  also  to  re- 
move any  oil  that  may  have  got  into 
thr>  circulating  system. 

FILL  GREASE  CUPS 

In  order  to  have  all  hearings  in  pro- 
per shape,  grease  cups  should  be  filled 
and  screwed  down  so  as  completely  to 
cover  the  bearing  surfaces  with  new 
grease. 

Such  exposed  parts  as  chains  or 
rollers  might  well  be  greased  to  pre- 
vent rusting. 

The  air  cleaner  must  be  cleaned 
thoroughly,  all  mud  removed  and  water 
type  left  dry,  while  the  oil  type  should 
be  flushed  with  fuel  and  refilled  with 
clean  oil. 

When  shutting  the  engine  down  for 
the  last  time,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
pour  about  a  pint  of  oil  slowly  into 
the  air  horn  on  the  carburetor,  thus 
thoroughly  lubricating  the  valve  stems, 
cylinder  walls  and  piston  rings.  If  the 
fuel  is  turned  off  by  the  cock  nearest 
the  fuel  tank  and  the  engine  "starved." 
and  not  "killed"  by  shorting  the  mag- 


depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
engine,  but  it  is  much  better  to  do 
them  at  the  close  of  the  season  than 
at  the  opening  of  the  busy  season. 

The  magneto  generally  is  equipped 
with  very  fine  ball  bearings  and  for 
this  reason  nothintr  but  magneto  oil  or 
a  good  grade  of  electric  motor  oil  should 
be  used.  Two  or  Hue..  iP-ops  at  each 
nil  hole  will  keep  them  in  good  shape, 
then  the  magneto  should  be  covered  to 
keep  off  the  dust  and  protect  it  against 
moisture.  In  the  event  that  there  Is 
no  good  covering  for  the  tractor  and 
If  there  is  any  chance  at  all  of  the  in- 
strument being  damaged  by  the 
weather,  it  should  be  removed  and  put 
in  a  safe,  dry  place. 

The  fan  bolt  should  be  slackened  and, 
if  leather,  an  application  of  neats'-foot 
oil  will  preserve  it. 

These  precautions  are  not  productive 
of  the  most  satisfactory  results  unless 
there  is  a  dry.  clean  shelter  atel  a  dry, 
clean  floor.  This  does  not  require  in 
expensive  building:  any  shelter  that 
will  keep  off  the  water,  dust  ami  chick- 
ens will  do  the  work. 


Evidence  of  Economic  Value  of  Trees 


RESIDENTS  of  the  interior  valleys 
are  awakening  to  the  cash  value 
of  trees,  particularly  for  roadside  and 
highway  planting. 
They  realise  that 
many  motorists 
choose  the  Coast 
highways  during 
the  hot  summer 
months  because  of 
the  long  stretches 
of  unprotected 
roads  along  the 
valley  route,  where 
in  many  instances 
there  is  not  even  a 


nate  traveler  who  must  change  a  tire. 

Slate  officials  and  others  Interested 
in  tree  planting  have  encouraged  beau- 
tification  of  highways  and  home- 
steads, ami  have  discouraged  the  plant- 
ing-of  certain  kinds  of  palms  and  orna- 
mentals which  are  of  no  particular 
value  for  shade,  even  though  they  may- 
prove  attractive  to  tourists. 

Notable  among  achievements  of  the 
past  few  years  is  the  work  of  the 
women's  clubs  of  Madera,  which  spon- 
sored the  planting  of  mote  than  seven 
miles  of  elm  trees  near  that  thriving 
city. 


The  Delhi  Colony  has  inter  sled  it- 
self also  In  tree  planting,  one  result 
being  long  stretches  of  black  locusts 
along  the  highways.  The  motorist 
finds  locusts  thriving  between  Living- 
ston and  Turlork.  ami  already  a  great 
change  for  the  better  has  been  wrought 
in  this  district. 

At  Tulare,  on  both  sides  of  the  town, 
European  syua mores  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  civic  pride  of  local  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  while  VI- 
salia  has  been  Instrumental  in  planting 
large  numbers  of  Arizona  cypress. 

From  Tracy  to  the  Alameda  County 
line,  black  walnut  is  much  in  evidence, 
and  black  locust  tiers  have  been  plant- 
ed here  also.  Rotary.  Kiwanis  ind 
othe  ■  i-ltihs  have  given  their  support  to 
the  movement  in  different  sections. 

.Most  o  'hese  trees  have  been  set 
out  under  the  direction  of  M.  B.  Pratt, 
State  Forester,  who  conducts  the  State 
Nursery  near  Sacramento  from  whence 
thousands  of  young  trees  have  lieeri 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Southern  California,  according  to  the 
Stale  official,  is  far  ahead  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  parts  of  the  State  in 
highway  beaut Ificatlon.  but  there  are 
yet  miles  anil  miles  of  open  roads  to 
be  planted  not  to  mention  the  need 
for  trees  on  farms  and  In  towns  and 
cities. 
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Miss  Allen  Succeeds  with  Grapes 

Office  Worker  Develops  Vineyard  in  the  Coachella  Valley 
— Also  Grous  Dates,' Beans  and  Tomatoes 


By  MARY  E.  WALTER 


MISS  MAR- 
G  A  R  E  T 
ALLEN'S  success   with  grapes 
in  the  Coachella   Valley  points 
the   way   for   other   women   who  have 
become  tired  of  office  work  and  want 
to  labor  in  God's  great  out  of  doors. 

"Grapes  for  women."  is  her  slogan, 
'•because,"  as  she  explains  it.  "a  wo- 
man can  do  most  vineyard  work  her- 
self, even  in  a  hot  climate. 

"Yes,  I  do  my  own  weeding."  she 
confessed,  when  I  found  her  hoeing  in 
her  vineyard.  Part  of  her.  farm  is  in 
six-year-old  Malagas  and  one-year- 
old  Dattiers.  "Weeding's  as  simple  as 
golf,  with  this  hoe  that  pulls  or  pushes 
and  doesn't  make  one  bend  one's  ha<k. 
Pruning  also  is  easy,  if  a  woman  de- 
velops arm  strength.  and  removing 
suckers  is  play." 

Irrigating  is  Miss  Allen's  pet  task, 
in  a  land  where  artificial  watering  is 
an  important  and  expensive  part  of 
farming.  "Any  woman  can  irrigate." 
she  declares.  "All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  turn  on  the  motor  and  then  walk 
about  with  a  hoe.  It  is  no  harder 
than  many  household  tasks.  Grapes, 
.by  the  way.  need  not  be  watered  as 
often  as  many  other  crops  In  this  re- 
gion."* 

DOES   HER   OWN  PRUNING 

Miss  Allen  prefers  to  do  her  prun- 
ing, saving  the  $5  a  day  charged  by 
men  and  working  with  greater  skill. 
She  made  the  cuttings  for  her  Dattiers 
and  planted  them.  Then  she  staked, 
tied  and  trained  the  young  vines,  thus 
saving  much  early  cost,  and  now  she's 


"Date  growing  is 
mostly  woman's 
work,"  she  asserts,  a  claim  which  she 
proves  by  pollenating.  pruning,  irri- 
gating, propping  and  training  fruiting 
stalks:  picking,  maturing  and  packing 
the  fruit. 

"On  the  whole,  grapes  are  better  for 
women  than  either  dates  or  vege- 
tables," concludes  Miss  Allen. 

Margaret  Allen  loves  her  desert 
farming  and  takes  a  scientific  inter- 
est in  it.  She  does  all  the  work  she 
can  herself,  and  claims  she  W/Ould  do 
some  of  it.  even  if  she  had  100  acres 
of  good,   bearing  land. 

And  yet.  this  woman  rancher  re- 
mains  feminine,  fine,  petite.  She  led 
an  active  social  life  before  she  came 
to  the  farm  and  keeps  it  up  in  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  interesting  rural 
communities  of  the  West.  Lately  she 
has  been  pushing  construction  of  the 
new  club  house  of  the  Indio  Woman's 
Club.  i      j!  *j 

WEARS  NICE  WORK  CLOTHES 

She  refuses  to  wear  coarse,  ugly 
work  garments,  dressing  in  light  cot- 
tons, simply  but  attractively  made. 
fc»he  violently  opposes  uncouth  foot- 
wear for  the  woman  farmer,  claiming 
it  makes  the  feet  unnecessarily  tired 
and  sore.  She  dons  high  boots  only 
during  the  irrigation  season. 

"Farming  is  hard  work  and  no  wo- 
man need  think  it  isn't."  smilingly  ad- 
mits Miss  Allen.  "It  is  vastly  harder 
than    office    work.     The  diseourage- 


Likes  Simple  Life 

The  attractive  and  comfortable 
home  of  the  intrepid  adman  farmer 
is  shown  above.  jl/i.ss  Allen  is  seen 
pruning  one  of  her  (/rape  vines.  She 
believes  in  doing  the  work  herself: 
then  she  knows  it  will  be  done  prop- 
erly. 

bringing  up  the  baby  vineyard  in  the 
way  it  should  grow. 

"But  I  draw  the  line  at  team  work." 
■be  admits. 

Iter  accounts  show  $7  a  day  ex- 
pense for  man  and  team  to  run  irri- 
gating furrows  and  harrow  the  ground 
afterwards,  operations  which  must  be 
performed  seven  or  eight  times  a  year. 

Margaret  Allen  came  to  Coachella 
,  Valley  from  Nebraska,  where  she  had 
worked  in  an  office  long  summers  and 
winters  and  yearned  to  be  out  of  doors 
305  days  a  year,  where  there  was  sun- 
shine every  mouth  of  the  year.  This  is 
almost  possible  in  the  land  she  chose 
for  her  future  home. 

GRAPES  PERMIT  LEISURE 

"Grapes  require  attention  seven 
months  of  the  year  and  care  for  them- 
■clves  the  other  five.  I  water  them 
Once,  after  harvest.  Then  they  rest 
till  after  pruning  in  January.  Unlike 
general  farming  or  poultry  raising,  a 
vineyard  permits  leisure  and  frees  a 
woman  from  outdoor  work  in  the  heat 
Of  the  desert  summer.  Of  course, 
ytaing  vines  demand  very  close  atten- 
tion for  the  first  two  years,  but  after 
I  they  become  established,  caring  for 
>  them  is  largely  routine  work." 

While  the  ledger  account  shows 
I  small  cost  for  Miss  Allen's  start  in 
[  grapes,  It  reveals  many  credits  to 
gri  <  n  beans  and  tomatoes,  with  which 
he*  land  was  intercropped  till  the 
,  grates  paid.  Her  accounts  show  she 
E  reci. iVed  the  cream  of  the.  prices  for 
r  Malaga  grapes  the  last  half  of  June. 

"The  hot  Hvy  climate  of  the  Coach- 
\  ella- Valley  gives  a  long  growing  sea- 
i  son    v.lilcn  brings  grapes  to  early  ma- 
turity.    Rooted    cuttings   set    in  Feb- 
ruary hoar  some  fruit  a  year  from  the 
r  follow  ii    June,  at  which  time  they  are 
l  as    large   as    '2  Vj  -  year- old    vines  else- 
where.    When    they    attain    the  latter 
age  they   begin   bearing  paying  crops, 
i  Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys  market 
I  grapes  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than 
|  other   California    grape  districts." 

n  also  is  a  date  gardener, 
(W  bearing  palms  and  nur- 


ments  and  failures  are  more  difficult 
to  bear.  The  responsibility  is  100  times 
greater;  causes  for  worry  come  1000 
times  oftener.  But  the  reward  is  pro- 
I  ortionatcly  larger;  a  permanent,  self- 
supporting  home  of  peace  and  plenty, 
comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  worth 
the  cost. 

"I  have  learned  the  joy  of  working 
for  myself.  1  wouldn't  go  back  to  of- 
fice work  if  farming  were  twice  as 
hard." 


Ik  having 


Girl  Stock  Judge 

TO  Miss  Bertha  Underhill  of  Ber- 
keley goes  the  honor  of  being  the 
high  "man"  in  the  Intercollegiate  Stock 
Judging  Contest  at 
the  Pacific  Inter- 
national Livestock 
Show  at  Portland. 
Oregon.  The.  Cali- 
fornia team  landed 
in  second  place  in 
competition  with 
the  a  g  r  i  cultural 
colleges  of  the 
West.  The  team 
as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, won  a  perma- 
nent trophy  as  the 
result  of  ranking 
high  in  the  judging 
of  heef  cattle. 

Rarely  has  a  wo- 
man student  earned 
even  a  place  on  an 
inter-collegiate  stock  judging  team 
while  the  honor  of  being  the  highest 
point  winner  has  never  before  gone  to 
a  woman.  This  was  Miss  Underbill's 
first  experience  on  an  intercollegiate 
team.  At  the  Pacific  International 
Show  Miss  Underhill  made  a  score  of 
937  points,  while  her  nearest  competi- 
tor, a  student  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  came  in  with  933 
points  to  his  credit. 


BERTHA  UNDERHILL 


k  Poultry 


oi  nters 


By 

VV.  J.  DRYDEN 


rVSINFECTANTS  GOOD  INSUR- 
U  ANCE. 

The.  prevention  of  diseases  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  poultryman 
than  the  treatment  and  cure  of  sick 
and  infected  birds.  Few  birds  are 
worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treat- 
ment after  having  once,  contracted  any 
disease. 

If  proper  disinfectants  are  used, 
and  if  the  birds  are  housed  in  proper 
sanitary  quarters  and  fed  a  balanced 
ration,  there  is  no  excuse  for  disease 
in  the  flock.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  have  ideal  conditions  and  to  guard 
against  disease  being  introduced  by 
a  nimals. 

For  proper  disinfection,  carbolic 
acid,  if  pure,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  useful  disinfectants.  Only  pure 
carbolic  acid  should  be  used  as  is  also 
true  with  the  other  disinfectants,  such 
as  phenol,  cresol,  chlorinated  lime, 
slacked  lime,  formalin  or  formalde- 
hyde, corrosive  sublimate,  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  others. 

A  most  thorough  cleaning  should 
pci  cede  the  application  of  any  such  so- 
lution, as  they  must  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  germs  in  order  to 
destroy  them. 

RANGING  PREFERRED  IN  ORE- 
GON. 

Despite  the  weather  conditions  of 
W,  stern  Oregon  which  are  not  as  fa- 
vorable to  poultry  as  in  most  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  large  and  successful  breed- 
ers of  the  northern  State  would  not 
consider  raising  their  breeding  and 
laying  stock  under  confinement.  .1  A. 
Hanson,  Ambrose  Brownell,  Charles 
Armstrong  and  other  Oregon  breeders 
keep  the  pullets  and  cockerels  on  the 
range,  with  only  trees  in  which  to 
roost.  They  are  left  under  these  con- 
ditions until  the  pullets  start  to  lay 
or  the  cockerels  are  needed  for  mat- 


evening,  or  both.  The.  morning  seemed 
to  be  accepted  as  the  most  convenient 

time. 

One    25    watt    lamp  will  cover  f.O 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 
■  A  12   or   14 -inch   diameter  reflector 
not  only  will  save  electricity,  but  im- 
prove the  lighting  effect  as  well. 

Lights  should  be  placed  about  7  feet 
above  the  floor  as  well  as  under  the 
dropping  boards. 

Use  of  electricity  for  breeding  stock 
has  not  proved  advisable  in  most  in- 
stances. 

Method  of  feeding  as  well  as  time  of 
feeding  must  be  changed  to  correspond 
with  the  changing  of  the  hours  dur- 
ing which  the  hens  are  kept  at  work. 


CONCERNING  GREEN  FEEDS. 
Prof.  B.  F.  Kaupp  of  North  Caro- 
lina holds  that  clover,  alfalfa,  spinach, 
rape  and  sprouted  oats,  with  collards, 
kale,  and  cabbage  followed  by  root 
crops,  such  as  mangels,  are  the  best 
kinds  of  green  feed.  The  birds  will 
need  at  least  one-half  ounce  each  per 
day. 

In  order  to  insure  the  greatest  pala- 
tability,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  large 
variety  of  feeds,  which  cause  the  fowls 
to  eat  more.  The  larger  the  variety, 
up  to  any  reasonable  entent,  the 
greater  the  palatability  will  be  and 
the  more'  the  hens  will  eat. 


HOME     MIXING     VS.  PREPARED 
FEEDS. 

Can  the.  poultryman  profit  by  mix- 
ing his  own  feeds?  If  the  poultryman 
understands  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
balanced  ration  and  is  in  a  position 
to  buy  most  of  his  feeds  when  pric  es 
are  low.  it  may  pay.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  average  poultryman  can  mix 
a  balanced  mash  with  any  saving.  'The 
best  grades  of  commercial  feeds  will 
prove  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
beginner  as  well  as  to  most  poultry- 
men  with  small  flocks,  while  many 
large  operators  now  depend  upon  pre- 
pared mixtures. 


ELECTRICITY  USE  AND  ABUSE. 
From  a  summary  of  experiments 
eanied  on  by  some  of  the  leading  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  country  as 
well  as  results  secured  from  breeders 
of  the  Coast,  the  following  suggestions 
prosed  to  be  the  general  practice: 

The  hens  should  be  given  a  14-hour 
working  day  by  turning  on  the  lights, 
either  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the 


THOUGHTS  ON  HATCHING. 
The  success  of  any  hatch  depends 
upon  the  eggs.  The  vigor  of  the  chicks; 
the  percentage  of  hatch;  in  fact,  the 
entire  result  of  the  whole  season's  Imsi- 
tiess  depends  upon  the  egg  supply.  The 
eggs  are  either  good  or  had.  according* 
to  the  flock —its  vigor,  feeding,  housing 
and  management. 

More  attention  usually  is  paid  to 
whether  the  egg  is  fertile  than  to 
whether  the  stock  hack  of  the  egg  will 
produce  stock  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
the.  hatchery.  This  is  especially  true 
of  many  commercial  hatcheries.  The 
accredited  hatchery  plan  is  doing  much 
to  right  this  condition  and  if  the  plan 
continues  to  grow  along  the  direction 
of  rigid  selection  and  inspection,  it 
may  be  expected  to  do  away  forever 
with  certain  practices  which  have  been 
a  detriment  to  the  industry  in  the  pas£ 


t/ie  progressive  rancher 


takes  as  good  care  of  his  buildings  and 
equipment  as  he  does  his  stock,  crops, 
and  other  possessions. 

That's  good  business.  lie  considers  painting  at 
proper  intervals  a  sound  business  proposition — it  prevents 
deterioration — keeps  up  values  and  appearances. 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  your  painting  chores. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Mathews  Paints — tbere's  one 
for  everv  purpose— or  write  Dept.  0.  F.  1125. . 

MATHEWS  RUNT 

liVkATHCrWiS  PAINT  COMPANY  ItS^I 

219  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
PASADENA.  PHOENIX. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


NOVEMBER  25.  192S 


Vetch  May  Replace  Alfalfa 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

-  *<!  ccolK  »  linr.  or  tiO  cvntit  a  Hnr 
for  four  or  more  ronwntivr  i-sur*. 
(average  7  wordfO.  For  whitr  «r"»«**. 
ruts  or  display  t.vjw,  cost  l»*  roui- 
pal  Ml  iKTortlin?  to  total  space  occu- 
pied  by  advertisement. 

Advertisements  nttiM  reach  n*-  1« 
days  tiefore  ilale  of  puhlicat  kin. 

Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Broadway    at    Kleventh.    I-o«*  Amrele-. 


POULTRY 


rKRTinUt)  White  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  is.-le.teil  f  ree-rant;e,  heavj'-layinc  util- 
ity hens  mated  to  double  pedigree  cockerels 
■with  authentic  tiapnest  records.  Our  trreedinp 
flock**  Mr--  .n*:pected  an.i  at.  redited  by  the 
Sonoma  1'ount.v  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrival 
and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks  guar- 
anteed. Bookinc  orders  nn*  for  the  pprmc 
reason  of  1924  delivery.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  attractive  price*.  lll'ST  HATCH  IN'CV- 
BATOR  TO..  TNt\.  the  World's  Larcest  Elec- 
tric Hatchery.  «J2  7th  Bt..  Petaluma.  CaliT. 

WE'  RE     BOOKING     CHICKS  for 
most   winter   and   spring  weeks 
from  some  of  world's  highest  egg- 
l>roducing  Let-horns.  Anwiias  K-d-. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Bra h mas.  Wyu- 
dottes.     Andalusfans.  Orpingtons, 
reasonable.       Reduced     if  booked 
ahead.    Caparity.  300.00".  "Never 
saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
egg-yield!"      PROFITABLE    POULTRY.  11 
North   Fair  Oaks.   Pasadena.     Sail  only. 

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
prices.  Hanson  White  Leghorns.  Br.  and 
Buff  Leg  .  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Anconas. 
Blk  Min  .  Blue  Andalnsians.  Now  booking 
i.ra-r*  for  spring.  COCKERELS.  $B  and 
111):  Hanson  Wh.  Leg..  Tnrtnohlen  Br.  Leg.. 
Blk  Min..  Anconas  and  Blue  Andaluslans. 
Free  folder.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hauhery.  Rt.   1.  Box  24B.  San  Jose.  Calif 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
sp-ction;  mated  with  males  having  authenti 
trapitest  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
aides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
i  I'o.ihrv  Bleeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 

orders  for  fall  and  spring  deliv.  Utility  prices. 
ChantiaJeer  Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal 

BABY  CHU'KS— White  Leghorns.  R.I.  Reds. 

Barred  Hocks.  Over  20-0  eggn  per  year — 
that  is  record  behind  our  White  Leghorn 
stock  Write  for  circular  and  1?24  price  list. 
Booking  now  for  Jan..  Feb.  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  THE  J.  H.  STUB  BE 
POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  P.O. 
Bos  S7-C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN-  BABY  CH1X  from  flocks 
mated  to  males  having  sire's  dam  record 
of  240  to  297  eggs  per  year.  Full  particulars 
and  interesting  literature  on  request.  We 
fir'  arc!  edited  l»v  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau.  THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  47« 
Binth  St  .   Petaluma.  Calif. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatrh- 
rr>  with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "A A"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log.   WHITE  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

JO.finn  TI'.APN'ESTED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
hens  represented^  In  the  Santa  Cruz  Trap- 
nastcrs'  Association.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs 
and  certified  cockerels.  New  Illustrated  1924 
catalogue  upon  request.  SANTA  CRUZ 
TR  A  PN  ESTERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Owen  L. 
JHacGregor.   Seriy..  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

Clin'KE.V  HATCHERY  for  sale:  over  20,0*0 
capacity:  modern  4-room  house,  outbuild- 
ings, 3  l.roodcr  houses,  electric  pumping  plant, 
with  3  acre-  or  less,  within  city  limits  of 
Petaluma.  on  State  highway.  Ideal  location 
for  a  show  poultry  pla..'e.  Apulv  on  premises. 
«.?7   MAIN'  ST..    Petaluma.  Calif. 

H  VXSOX'S  Pedigreed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Trapaaetrd  for  IS  years.  WORLD'*  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  nfferinr  for 
■ale  some  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels for  sale.  Send  for  interesting  cata- 
logue.    J.  A.  HAN'SOV.  Cnrvallis.  Ore. 

TI'.APN'ESTED  WHITE  LEGHORN'S— Holly- 
Wood  and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  75.000 
Chicks.  25. fin  hatching  eggs.  r.ofin  pallets. 
Jtii'O  pedigree  cockerela  Booking  orders  now. 
Bend  for  price  list.  INWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM.   Corvallis.  Oregon. 

KKEE— 1924  DAILY  EGO  RECORDS-FREE 
contains  poultry  pointers,  ca.le.ndar.  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  daily  egg  yield.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy,  so  mail  postal  today  and 
record  will  be  mailed  in  Dec-ember.  GOLilEX 
EAGLE  MILLING  CO..  Petaluma.  Calif.  , 
BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    l-.atrlilrrg  each 

Pullets,  pigeons,  rabbits.  FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE. f>4"  s.  Main  St..  Los  Angelea 

THE  WORLD'S  four  newest  fowls — Spencer 
Turkens.     Russian    Orloffa,    Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.    Photo  booklet  2 
stamps.   7.  T.  Spencer.  P.t.  1.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WRITE  "  LEGHORN     BABY    CHICKS  from 
high  prod,  flocks,  mated  to  male  birds  with 
best   blood   lines  on   Pacific  Coast     Write  for 
prices.    Rio  Linda  Hatchery.  Hi.i  l.inia.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.  EUREKA   HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  CaftT. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chi  -kens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on   application   to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Petaluma.  Calif. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS,  JS.50  to  J46.  Write  for 
circulars.  ARNOTT  «.•  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
geles St.,   Los  Angelea 

~^Airro^rRAiLERS 

 _^  *  

AUTO  TRAILERS,  rubber  tires,  tiniken  bear- 
ings, with  flare  board  body  and  drop  end 
gate   with  bitch.   J62.T.0      HIRDSEI.I,  MFG 
CO..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PERCY   S    WEBSTER.   Savinira   I.jn  Kuil.l- 
ing,  Stockton.  Calif.     Long  est n Wished  or- 
ganization.    Send    for   free   hoc!;   i  n  patents. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

BKEKEEPING  pays.  Instruction  booklet 
free.    Hoy  Spencer  Apiaries,  BawteHe,  Calif. 


NUPS^Y  TRSES  AND  PLANTS 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY!  Get  our  cricep  on  fruit 
trees;  grape  vines,  both  domestic  r....i-  1 
and  grafted  on  resistant  root:  berry  plants 
etc.  We  will  save  you  money  in  addition 
to  supplying  you  with  fully  guaranteed  slock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list  W  hi  lassie  and  retail.  J.  F.  MILLER  & 
SONS.   Heal. 1-1. mi.;    Calif  - 

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS  —  Rt  d 
Kastdx  rn.-it.  lila»-k  Raspberries.  Purpic 
Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Cory  Thornless 
Macatawa.  Mammoth.  Himalaya.  Phenom- 
enal and  Red  Logan.  Dewberries.  Currant-. 
Couseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberries 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  for  free  catalo; 
STANFORD     BERRY     PLANT  NURSERY. 

Box   72»,   Palo  Alto,  Calif.  

IVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  tree*, 
tlifornia  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadoi:« 
s  and  other  fruit  and  nut  ire.  - 
e  and  retail.  Write  for  prices 
NURSERY    CO..    P.    O.    Boa  IS* 


French  Camp. 


.lit. 


FRUIT  TREKS.  BERRY  and  SMALL  FR1  I  I 
PLANTS.    Now  booking  orders  for  fall  sic. 
spring  delivery.   Twenty-Sevan,  years  of  pra* 
tical  experience.     Write  for  price  list.  De- 
scriptive  catalogue  sent  on   request.     M.  .'. 

MOMZ.   Box  477.  SebajtopoL  Calif.  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  — Most 
complete  line  offered  Southwest.  Buy  di- 
rect from  -  growers.  Catalog  free.  Express 
paid.  Consolidated  Nurseries.  Houston.  Tex 
IF  you  want  world's  greatest  comm.-r  i.il 
Everbearing  Strawberry  order  JohxusM  - 
Improved  Superb;  $25  thousand.  13.5H  hun- 
dred. U  s.  N  JOHNSON.  Nevada  City.  Ne- 
vada County.  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

CHOICE  New  Oregon  and  other  strawberry 
plants.  Full  line  blackberry,  blackcap, 
currant,  gooseberry,  loganberry  anil  rasp- 
berry plants  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  com- 
plete list;  Interesting.  WARD  K.  Rntt- 
ARDSON.   19»   Hickory.   Salem.  Oregon. 

B^JL^i^NrJ^EEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  For  Sale — Common,  Hair> 
Peruvian  or  Smooth  Peruvian.  New  cro;. 
High  purity  and  germination.  Write,  win 
or  phone  for  prices  and  samples.  E.  V. 
SANGUINETTI  (Established  188S),  YUMA 
ARIZONA.   ■ 

PRICE  list  of  Gladioli  now  ready.    PAUL  li. 
HICHBORN.  Bulb  Grower,  Seabright.  Calif. 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL.  Let  a  wild-blooded 
torn  head  your  flock  and  see  increase  or 
vitality.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  prevail 
In  10  years'  raising  of  turkeys.  JENKINS 
the  Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican 
Wild  Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3,  Box 
1178.   Burbaak.  Calif. 


RUSSIAN  O 
ant.  Turke 
for  sale,  sin 
Eggs.  S3  p« 
Cruz.  Calif. 


TURKENS.  part  l'heas- 
fcen.  A  few  choice  birds 
irs  or  trios,  at  15  each, 
lg.      L.    ANSLEY.  Santa 


WHITE  HOLLAND  Breeding  Turkeys— Toms. 

$10  and  up:  hens,  t:  and  up.  Splendid, 
vigorous  stock.  RIVIERA  RANCH.  Box  179. 
Princeton.  Calif. 

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;,  thorough  drainage: 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASDX  COMPANY. 
California    Pnllt   Kldg..   SacrameBJ,n,  Calif. 

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  In  sunn> 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  « 
comfortable  li\ ing  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Wrtte  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS,  Owensmouth.  California 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH   BUYERS  want  Western   farms.  De 
scrlhe  and  state  lowest  price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN,    .167   Wilkinson    Bldg.,    Omaha.    Nel  • 

FARM  wanted,  immediately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs.  L.  Roberts.  320  E  Tray.  Roodhouse.  III. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


WILL  tr 
Pindale 


equity  in   10   lots  in 
Fresno,  as  first  pay- 
near    Los  Angeles 
Calif. 


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS 
payments.  Fr 
Guaranteed  two 
Rosedale  Station 

all    makes.    $20   up.  Easy 

ee    trial.      Express  prepaid. 
>e»rs.     PAVXE  COM  PAWT. 
KansHs  City.  Kan. 

BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS 

"THE  HOME  <: 
of  Pomona,  it 
California,  tells  h 
and  how  to  CUltl 

vkhKN,"   by  1*.  C.  J'thnimn 
o    Unrest    plant    grower  In 
iw.  wb*-n  and  what  to  plant, 
ate.     Post  paid,  €0  cent*. 

FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

NEW    and  rebu 
prices.     Call  a 
CO..  114  S.  Los 

ill  tmplMmems  at  special 
nd   aee  them.      ARNOTT  * 

AlltT*  If  *               J- OS  Ane~'t!»*R, 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

YOTJR  Christ  ma*  problem  solved  by  vivlns 
Patterson's  superfine  pack  of  raisins,  fig's 
and  nuis  In  California  redwood  box<*s;  5 
pounds  to  any  address.  $&.  Agents  and  deal- 
ers wanted.  •  W.  B  PATTERSON.  2233 
Fresno  St.,   Kresno,  Calff. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN   $110  to   $250  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  railway  traffle  inspector.  Positions  KUar- 
nnteeil  «fl-r  completion  of  :l  months'  home 
study  coilrse  ur  money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Writ*-  for  free  booklet  fJ-Til. 
Stanrl.  liusines>  Training   Inst..  Buffalo.  N*.  Y. 


AI.FAI.KA  ie  the  b«*t  hay  in  the 
world  for  the  dairy  cow.  hut 
vetch    is    better.      This  sounds 

lire  a  cgati-ixlit  tion.  but  it  may  lie  e»> 
l  1 '  ned  in  this  way:  100  pounds 
average  alfalfa  tmttarrrs  51. ti  pouinis  «,r 
<i.gest;ble  nutrients,  while  100  ponMa 
■  if  vetch  hay  contains  58  pounds  of 
tlieist  ible  nutrients. 

The  proportion  of  digestible  crude 
protein  to  carbohydrates  and  Tats  in 
atfattaV  ia  l:3.t,  while  in  vetch  the  sstnte 
coinparison  pives  1:4.  about  the  name. 
This  will  show  any  dairyman  that  if  he 
•  unnot  get  alfalfa  or  does  not  have 
it  available,  a  mighty  good  substitute" 
is  vetch. 

All  cows  need  a  leguminous  roughage, 
one  that  is  rich  in  protein.  Milk  con- 
tains u  large  percentage  of  protein,  the 
same  proportion  that  alfalfa  does; 
therefore  t.-ed  for  tows  must  contain 
a  lot  wt  protein  or  they  m  ill  not  have 
it  to  puf  in  the  milk.  Protein  can  be 
tKHagtsI  in  bran,  cocoanut.  cottonseed 
meal  and  oil  <  ake  meal,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive and  can  he  raised  more  eco- 
nomically on  most  farms. 

«'ows  that  are  fed  a  good  ration  of 
milage  and  vetch-and-oat  hay  will 
produce  milk  very  economically.  ]»er- 


h-A\m  it  will  pay  to  feed  them  some 
grain  or  mill  Teed  in  addition,  but  that 
point  must  be  determined  on  each 
ranch,  becatme  of  the  variation  in  con- 
ditions. 

i*etch  does  well  in  the  coast  cotirrtiea. 
I'  ■■  lows  during  the  winter  and  i»- 
cie  s  ti)--  yield  of   hay.   besides  very 

'.itly  improving  its  quality.  It 
should  be  sown  in  oats  at  the  rate  of 
•  SO  to  :S5  pounds  per  acre,  unless  it  ia 
known  that  less  will  do.  About  two- 
th >d«  the  usual  amount  of  oats  sho-uld 
be  ;«i«n. 

it  is  characteristic  of  vetch  to  make 
an  uneven  growth:  at  least  it  often 
comes  that  way  the  first  time  tt  is 
sown.  The  grower,  however,  should 
not  be  discouraged  as  it  will  grow  more 
evenly  in  succeeding  years.  In  some 
sections  ino  illation  does  not  belp  to 
make  the  "stand"  more  even,  although 
it  can  do  no  harm  anywhere. 

If  the  crop  is  on  bottom  land  and 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  it  may  h© 
cut  early  in  the  spline  and  put  into 
the  •  ilo.-  A  second  crop  will  then  crow, 
which  can  be  used  for  hay.  This  method 
gives  I  wo  crops  with  but  one  sovviruf 
and  wil'  be  found  very  profit  ible  It 
has  l-cr  followed  for  several  yeni  by 
dairymen  in  Marin  CoiinTy.  with  ex- 
cellent   results. — M.   B.    H«  USSKVAIM 


Making  and  Selling  Jellies  at  Home 

T 


'UK  experience  of  Mis  C.  W.  Wis- 
dom of  Oceanside.  Kan  Diego  Coun- 
ty, in  maki.ig  and  selling  jelly  and 
similar  fruit  prothsrta  points  the  way 
for  farmers'  wi>  to  make  a  nic  e  IP  tie 
bunch  of  money  at  home.  Alt.-  Wis- 
dom we  Pa  at  wholesale  each  month 
about  ♦ion  worth  of  her  tasty  wares. 

The  best  part  of  this  supererogatory 
i  Hi  lieu  work  is  the  enjoyment  il  af- 
f  ids  this  amateur  ljome  manufacturer. 
\\  bo  deserves  a  place  in  the  profes- 
sional class,  judging  by  the  uniformly 
high  quality  of  her  products. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Wisdom  was  in  the 
orcharding  business  near  Kscondido  3 
veins  ago  that  his  wife  became  inter- 
ested in  working  up  waste  fruit  into 
delicious  table  conserves.  She  liked  the 
labor  so  well  that  when  she  and  her 
husband  moved  to  Oceanside  and  went 
into  the  grocery  business,  the  jam  and 
jelly   sideline   was  continued. 

In  the  center  of  their  food  store  there 
Is  a  pyramid  of  Mrs.  Wisdom's  wonder- 
fully attractive  fruit  products,  manu- 
factured by  the  proprietor's  wife  in 
li  r  kitchen.  Jellies  predominate,  being 
made  in  great  varieties  from  all  the 
c  m.noner  fruits  and  many  of  those 
which  ure  little  known  to  the  aveiag.- 
consumer. 


'Juava  jelly  is  the  l..-st  seller. 
In  strong  demand  every  month 
year.  The  strawberry  gua<a  is 
Kiib-re-l  a  very  good  suhwtltut 
strawberries,  for  jelly  making, 
made  of  loquats  and  guavas.  mist- 
is  very  popular  with  housewr.es 
quiit  and  orange,  and  ioquat  and 
are  two  other  goo.  jelly  coinbin 
New  fruit  products  constant!)'  nr« 
added  to  the  Wisdom -home-mad 
which  now  comprises  twenty  kit 
jams  and  jellies. 

Mrs.  Wisdom  makes  her  own 
by  following  directions  obtained 
the  I".  S.  Department  of  Agric 
This  substance  goes  far  towards  f 
the  v-exed  problem  of  how  to  maki 
kinds  of  jelly  jell. 

Another  valuable  "trick  of  the 
is  to  can  large  quantities  of  fruit 
when  different  kinds  of  fruit 
season,  cheap  and  plentiful,  ant 
work  it  up  into  jelly  as  neede 
time  permits. 

Standard  sized  jetty  glasses  ar 
and  the  same  prices  charged  as 
asked  by  large  manufacturers, 
stores  in  San  Diego  and  three 
where  sell  Mrs.  Wisdom's  goods, 
dition  to  the  home  store  at  Ocei 
„  GL  II  BAJIXHILI.. 
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in  appearance  closely  rewmbk-s  the 
Money  Dew  muskmelon.  It  has  red 
meat  and  black  seeds  and  promises  to 

become  popular.  The  Honey  Dew  does 
not  sell  well. 

While  cantaloupes  may  be  grown  on 
the  same  ground  for  three  years.  Cali- 
fornia growers  aim  to  avoid  planting 
watermelons  on  the  same  soil  two 
years  in  succession.  Most  of  the  seed 
tor  the  last  named  crop  is  shipped  in 
from  Florida,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
cantaloupe  seed  comes  from  Rocky 
Kord.  Colorado. 

Larte.  light-green  avocados  from 
Florida  lend  a  tropical  touch  to  the 
San  Jose  market.  They  are  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  packed  in  ex- 
celsior. The  wholesale  price  is  $5  a 
dozen;   retail,  75  cents  each. 

USK  BATHING   GIRL.  LABEL 

The  Oxnard  Citrus  Association  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  popularity  of 
bathing  girl  pn  lures  by  using  them  on 
their  lithographed  "Seaside''  lemon 
lain  Is. 

The  40-pourid  lug  Viox.  vhich  costs 
cents,  is  the  [opular  package  for 
local  use.  being  loaned  by  dealers  to 
growers.  The  "I..  A.  lug.''  holding  30 
pounds,  is  preferred  for  shipping. 

t'elciac  is  valued  tor  its  roots,  rather 
than  leaf  stalks,  the  latter  not  being 
Haic  ho. |  The  plants.  loot  and  all, 
an  tie<l  in  bunches  of  six  and  sold  at  a 
nickel  apiece- 

rot  in  tl 

Clara  Valley.  >  ielding  an  average  of 
.';'!'!  bushels  pei  acre.  18  tons,  and  hav- 
ing hi  en  know  n  to  produce  bumper 
crops  of  700  bushels.  The  plants  are 
set  five  by  seven  feet  about  the  first 
of  May  and  irrigated  twice. 
(Ynif-iMi  usually  pay  t\9  a  ton.  The 


iost  of  production  .- nd  harvesting  ia 
estimat»d  by  Frederick  Deveapaefc  ot 
the  California  I'ackiug  Corporation  at 
$S0  un  acre.  ^ 

This  Indicates  a  net  profit  of  only 
♦  20  an  acre,  without  counting  interest 
on  \alue  of  land,  hauling  crop  to  mar- 
ket ,i ii<1  some  other  items.  Although 
tomato  growing  involves  much  hard 
hand  labor.  Ja]  s  and  Italians  are  will- 
ing to  do  the  work  for  one -half  the 
crop. 

GROWING  YBGKTAHI.F.  SUEM 

Most  of  the  onion  seed  produced  in 
the  1'iuted  St.it.s  is  grown  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  also  W0  to  per  cent 
of  the  lettuce,  carrot,  radish,  parsnip, 
heel,  salsify  ami  oo:er>  seed  sold  to 
the  American   wholesale  trade. 

Ten  thousand  acnes  devoted  to  thaaa 
crops  yield  a  million  pounds  each  of 
lettuce,  carrol  radish  and  sweet  pea 
seed  and  a  million  ami  a  halt  rounds, 
750  tons,  of  onion  seed 

I>.  J.  Hunt,  from  whom  a  portion  Of 
the  above  facts  were  obtained,  ia  aj| 
member  of  the  A.  G  t'ol  Cotnpai 
Jose  wholesale  de.iers  in  frilfl 
vegetables.  Hunt,  who  graduate 
the  U.  of  "C  in  1  !*  1 4.  class  iu  *. 
ture.  deplores  the  lack  of  interest 
young  men  are  taking  in  the  1 
profession. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ca 
College   of  Agriculture   now  hai 
buildings.     more     eqtiHnucnt  I 
stronger  teaching  force  than  It 
years  ago.  and  ■  the  population 
State  is  considerably  larger.  th< 
ber  of  students  has  not  Increase* 
many  country  boys  are  drifting 
cities  in  search  of  white  colla 
The  I'nlted  States  needs  more 
gent,  red-blooded  young  Americ 
her  farms,"  says  Hunt. 


CO-OPERATIVE    EGG  MARKETING 

Plans  for  immediate  organization 
a  Co-operative   Kgg  Marketing  As 
elation  in  Kansas  were  irrcltnled  In 
resolution   adopted   hy   a   recent  ei 
marketing  conference  held  at  Tn»o 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farm 

--I  i  t  niiiu  i.m.i.imi  i.i:«.hoiim — i>ti;kx ation ai  i.\  known 
The  World's  Best 

tVrlhr  for  matins  11*1  and  Irsrn  u  li> .  » 

FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  C*L 
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Hegarty's  Hogs  Make  Money 


F  VOU  were  asked  to  select  the 
beat  hog  r»l«er  in  Glenn  County 
whom  would  you  name?"  asked 
one  farmer  of  another  on©  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

"Well,  it  might  be  any  one  or  a  nan 
dozen  men  I  know  who  have  good  hogs 
—Mine  of  them  purebreds— fine  look- 
ing slock— sort  of  hard  to  settle  on  any 
one" — was  the  reply. 

"How  about  Lawrence  Hegarty. 
"No  I  wouldn't  have  him  in  the  list. 
His  stock  is  p.ctty  much  mixed  up. 
mini  red.  som<>  black.  I  have  seen  them 
when  they  were  pretty  thin  and  be 
doesn't  give  them  any  particular  care 
any  time.    Why  do  you  mention  htm?" 

"neoause  I  believe  he  makes  more 
monov  on  his  hogs — investment,  care 
:irul  everything  considered — than  any 
nno  I  know,  and  he  has  been  doing  it 
for  years.  And  I  figure  that  money 
la  the  main  thing  folks  keep  hogs  for 
—  not  for  their  society  or  just  to  have 
thejn  n  round" 

So. the  next  time  1  saw  him  I  said: 
"Mr.  Hegartv  how  long  have  you  been 
raising  hogs?" 

"Oh.  a  long  time— forty  or  fifty 
years." 

"I'd  you  make,  any  money?" 

KEPT    FOR  PROFIT 

■  "Whv.  sure."  lie  answered  In  a  rather 
surprised  tone.  "Of  course,  they  do 
or  1  wouldn't  keep  them.'"  ' 

"And  how  much  will  they  bring  In. 
one  year  with  another?" 

"From   $1000   to  $''000  a  yeai — proh- 
■fclv  an  average  of  $1200  or  $1500" 
t    "At  about  what  cost?" 

"1  don't  know.  You  see  there  is  no 
regular  map  to  take  care  of  them  and 
they  iost  sort  of  live  on  what  tbev 
rHstlo  most  of  the  time.  Sometimes  in 
the  winter  we  h.ive  to  feed  them  a  little 
bo.rlev  out  of  the  sack,  and  there  is 
i. ni'  five-acre  patch  we  sow  in  barley 
and  let  them  cat  while  the  grain  is 
prov  Inn  and  ripening  on  the  balance  of 
the  place.  Then  they  live  on  stubble 
i  nil  Brass  mostly  until  the  crop  is  sown 
again. 

"We  like  to  get  a  good  market  price 
for  our  hogs,  but  n'>  matter  what  it  is 
we  make  some  monev.  because  they 
don't  rost  too  much,  to  raise  that  way. 


"What  is  the  best  kind  of  hogs? 
Well,  hogs  are  pretty  nttueh  hogs.  I 
really  like  the  old  fashioned  tm-nium- 
type  Poland  China  best.  These  big, 
rough,  loose-jointed  hogs  take,  too 
long  to  mature,  and  no  one  wants  a 
hog  to  weigh  over  200  pounds  any 
more.  You  might  as  well  be  raising 
elephants  as  1000-pound  hogs." 

Mr.  Hegarty  has  about  400  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  river  at  liu'.te  City 
— a  body  of  as  fine  land  as  there  is  in 
the  State.  It  has  raised  a  good  crop 
of  barley  every  year  for  fifty  or  more' 
years,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
it  will  not  do  this  forever. 

There  is  no  better  farmer  in  this 
part  of  the  country  than  Mr.  Hegarty 
— no  belter  neighbor  and  no  more  de- 
lightful gentleman  to  meet  and  to 
know. 

,       "JUST   HOGS" — THESE ! 

There  is  so  much  written  and  spoken 
nowadays  about  pedigreed  hogs  and 
pigs  that  must  weigh  200  pounds  at 
180  days  and  big  type  hogs  and  hogs 
of  various  oilier  sorts  and  degrees,  that 
we  found  the  story  of  such  a  hog  en- 
terprise interesting  and  refreshing. 
These  are  just  common  money-making 
hogs  that  ordinarily  you  don't  hear 
much  about. 

Now  we  live  rii-'ht  next  to  Mr.  Heg- 
arty and  we  raise  registered  Berk- 
shires.  We  are  much  newer  iTi  the 
business  than  he  is,  and  are  learning 
all  we  can  from  him.  We  have  learned 
that  for  a  hog  to  be  of  much  use.  as  a 
breeder  to  the  majority  of  Sacramento 
Valley  farmers  it  must  be  able  to  "get 
along"  under  the  same  sort  of  condi- 
tions that  Mr.  Hegarty's  do.  If  the 
registered  hog  can  do  this,  and  at  the 
same,  time  be  a  little  better  animal 
than  the  common  one.  there  is  a  place 
for  him;    otherwise  not! 

So  we  live  at  perfect  peace  with  Mr. 
Hegarty,  not  only  on  the  hog  question, 
but  on  all  others.  His  many  pears 
of  experience  and  fat  bank  account 
prove  that  he  is  right.  And  we  know 
that  our  registered  hogs  are  all  right 
as  long  as  thev  earn  a  place  on  the 
ranch.  When  they  fail  to  do  that  we 
will  be  out  of  the  hog  business. — W. 
S.  GUILFORD. 


Making  Leather  From  Pacific  Coast  Hides 


C \  LIFORNIA  oak  leather  is  prob- 
:ibly  as  good  as  any  sole  leather 
prin  urable,  but  the  western  range  steer 
hides,  due  to  brands  and  wire  scatches. 
arc  not  suitable  for  furniture  leather, 
belt,  case  or  strap  leathers,  according 
to  Hdv  L  Donley,  Los  Angeles  hide  and 
leal  her  dealer. 

A  large  portion  of  the  leather  used 
In  atioes  neeessnrily  will  have  to  be 
Imported  from  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  for  a  time  at  least.  Neither  are 
thee  enough  light  skins  available  here 
at  the  present  time  to  provide  suffi- 
cient  upper  leather  stock. 

However,,  as  the  dairy  industry  de- 
velops on  the  Coast,  more  skins  or 
hides  suitable,  for  upper  and  other  high 
clans  leather  will  be  available  here. 
The  California  dairy  industry  is  in  its 
In  fancy. 

With  the  development  of  cattle  feed- 
ing on  the  Coast,  there  will  be  fewer 
horned  cattle  resulting  in  better  hides 
with  less  branding  and  other  imperfec- 
tions found  on  range  cattle. 

At  present,  sole  leather  is  manufac- 
tured on  the  Coast,  but  owing  to  the 
lack   of  large  shoe  manufacturing  in- 


dustries, a  large  proportion  of  this 
leather  is  shipped  East  by  rail  and  by 
steamship. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  large  portion  of 
our  raw  hides  are  now  being  shipped 
east  to  be  tanned,  converted  into  shoes 
and  leather  goods  and  the  finished  ar- 
ticle sent  back  for  us  here. 

A  fact  not  generally  known  is  that 
Los  Angeles  is  the  second  best  mar- 
ket in  the  country  for  leather  novel- 
ties. Some  of  these  novelties  are  man- 
factured  in  Los  Angeles  from  finished 
leather  imported  from  Eastern  tan- 
neries and  leather  houses.  Very  little 
of  this  class  of  leather  is  actually  tan- 
ned on  the  Coast. 

"California,  known  as  a  hide-produc- 
ing country  for  over  a  century,  now  of- 
fers unlimited  possibilities  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  industry."  declares  Nelson 
R.  Crow,  edilor  of  the  Farm  and  Ranch 
Market  Journal,  who  obtained  the  fore- • 
goiir.'  interesting  facts. 

"If  Los  Angeles  doesn't  seize  this  op- 
portunity some  other  Coast  city  will 
attract  shoe  anil  'eather  manufactur- 
ers of  capital  and  vision  and  become 
the  center  of  both  the  shoe  and  tan- 
ning industry." 


Exhibit  Emphasizes  Cow  Testing;  Lesson 


THE  largest  cow  testing  association 
in  the  United  States  is  believed  to 
be  in  Los  Angeles  County,  where  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau  As- 
sociation morr  than  5000  cows  now 
arc  on  test.  A  total  of  some  6S00  cows 
in  represented  in  the  membership  of 
the  organization. 

Five  years  ago  there  were  but  1000 
cows,  indicating  a  remarkable  growth. 
Four  testers  now  are  constantly  in  the 
field,  working  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Farm  Adviser  Gordon. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  the  testing  idea  is  I.  J.  Scott, 
Pomona  dairyman  who  with  a  herd  of 
34  grade  cows  Was  outranked  only 
by  one  purebred  herd.  Scott's  average 
per  cow  for  the  year  closing  in  July 
wa;    -171.6  pounds. 

His  culling  "deadline"  ii  400  pounds, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  heifer  with  first 

Long  a  testing  advu  ate.  Mr.  Scott 
In  ntr  \;:ig  to  increase  the  membership 
in  the  association.  He  belonged  to  the 
first  t'  -  in?  <•;  ganiafi  tlon  formed  in 
lev.  many  years  ago  and  both  from 
olim-i  \  ation  m.-i  from  his  own  experi- 
ence has  lea;  n<  d  that  nothing  will  do 
more  to  place  dairying  upon  a  sound 
fitwanvial  basis  than  the  elimination  of 

"  lull!  I  <  ,  i  ■  i  ' '    en  wa. 

At  the  Pomona  (Los  Angeles 
Count-  ■  Fair,  Scott  had  an  exhibit  of 
r«»rec«>utative  cuws  (rum  his  herd. 
With  a  poster  inviting  visitors  to  place 


them  according  to  number  in  the  other 
of  their  production. 

A  graphic  object  lesson,  for  many  of 
the  best  d  irvmen  upon  comparing  the 
results  of  their  examination  of  the 
animals,  with  the  actual  records,  found 
they  had  plated  the  cows  in  just  the 
reverse  order.  Few.  if  any,  were  able 
to  place  the  four  cows  in  their  correct 
relationship.  > 

The  true  records  were  printed  upon 
a  window  curtain,  arranged  with  a 
roller,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  down 
by  the  visitor  and  s  am  pared  with  his 
own  estimate. 

"Many  California  dairymen  would 
be  better  off  witj)  half  the  cows  they 
now  milk  and  would  make  more  money 
with  less  labor,  if  they  were  operating 
upon  a  known  basis  instead  of  by 
guess  work."  pointed  out  this  veteran 
producer.  "It  is  hard  to  understand." 
he  added,  "how  any  commercial  milk 
producer  can  fail  to  affiliate  with  the 
testing  movement." 


Electrically  Dried  Nuts 

"11 J  HAT  is  said  to  be  the.  only  elec- 
trie  walnut  dehydrator  in  the 
world's  largest  walnut  orchard  was 
used  this  year  in  drying  Anderson  and 
Barngrover's  50-ton  nut  crop  near 
Linden  (San  Joaquin  County).  The 
grove  comprises  500  acres  of  six-year- 
old  trees.  One  thousand  acres  of  wal- 
nuts were  planted  In  the  Linden  dis- 
trict this  year. 


AMOXG  new  bulletins  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  following  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  They 
may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to 
the  Division  of  Publications,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D. 
C.    Order  by  number: 

No. 

Marketing  Main-Crop  Potatoes.  ..  1317 
Fumigation    of    Citrus    Trees  for 

Control  of  Insect  Pests   1321 

Pruning     "Citrus     Trees     in  the 

Southwest  1333 

Controlling  the  Gipsy  Moth  and  the 

Brown-Tail    Moth   1335 

Feeding  and  Management  of  Dairy- 
Calves  and  Young  Dairy  Stock.  1336 

Diseases  of  Poultry   1337 

Polish  and  Poulard  Wheats   1340 

Mule    Production   1341 

Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Control.  1353 

TECHNICAL  BULLETINS 

The  following  technical  bulletins  may 

be  obtained  on  receipt  of  price  listed: 

Price.  No 

Cultivation  of  the  True  Yams 

In  the  Oulf  Region   10c  11«7 

Further  Studies  with  Paradi- 
chlorobenzene  for  Peach- 
Borer  Control,  with  Special 
Referenee  to  Its  Use  on 
Young  Peach  Trees,,   5c  llfi!) 

The  Manufacture  of  Camem- 

bert  Cheese  '   5c  1171 

Cereal  Experiments  at  Chico, 
California   10c  1172 

Hungarian  Vetch    5c  1174 

Grain -Sorghum  Experiments 
at  the  Woodward  Field  Sta- 
tion in  <>\!:ihoma   15c  1175 

Potato  Brown  Kot  5c  Dept.  Circular  2S1 

NIA'ADA  PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  of  Nevada  has  con- 
tributed the  following  interesting  data. 
Copies  of  the  bulletins  may  be' obtained 
by  request  from  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

No. 

The  Low   Larkspur   105 

The   Spring    Rabbit-Brush   104 

CALIFORNIA  CIRCULARS 

The  following  new  and  helpful  cir- 
culars have  been  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request.  Address  Director  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Fungicidal  Dusts  for  the  Control  of 

Bunt   364 

Sewing   Grain    Sacks   261 

The  Tendency  of  Tractors  to  Rise  in 
Front;  Causes  and  Remedies  ....267 


Farm  Meat  Circle 

MEMBERS  of  Milford  Farm  Center 
(Lassen  County)  formerly  found  it 
quite  difficult  to  secure  fresh  meat  dur- 
ing ttie  summer  season,  as  the  nearest 
meat  market  was  30  miles  distant. 
Through  the  Farm  Bureau  a  meat  circle 
'  composed  of  16  farmers  was  formed. 

Each  member  agreed  to  butcher  one 
fat  beef,  not  more  than  two  years  of  age, 
which  would  dress  350  to  500  pounds.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  one  animal 
should  be  butchered  every  six  days  dur- 
ing the  haying  season  and  that  each 
person  in  the  community  would  get 
a  supply  of  meat  every  six  days  from 
the  meat  circle.  The  meat  was  sold 
at  9c  to  12c  per  pound. 

After  three  months,  each  circle  mem- 
ber had  butchered  one  animal.  "A 
settling  up  meeting  then  was  held.  The 
method  of  accounting  was  unique  in 
that  no  special  books  had  been  kept. 

Fifteen  circle  members  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  seated  around  a  large 
16-foot  table.  Each  man  took  out  his 
pocketbook  and  emptied  it  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him.  An  outsider  coming 
in  would  have  thought  a  big  poker 
game  was  being  played  without  any 
poker  chips  or  cards. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  an- 
nounced the  amount  of  money  each 
of  the  16  members  owed  for  meat. 
These  amounts  were  taken  by  the 
members  from  his  pile  of  coin  in  front 
of  him  and  deposited  In  the  center  of 
the  table,  for  the  first  person  butcher- 
ing. 

After  "raking"  this,  in.  No.  2  called 
off  the  amount  of  money  owed  him 
by  all  members  of  the  circle.  This 
method  was  followed  until  all  had 
settled  their  account  with  every  one. 
Settling  up  took  approximately  one 
hour.  After  the  settlement  was  made 
everybody  pocketed  his  money,  much 
of  which  had  changed  hands  many 
times. 

Arrangements  then  were  made  for 
the  formation  of  a  second  meat  circle, 
to  operate  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  with  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Everyone  present  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  organization  and 
all  were  very  enthusiastic  about  con- 
tinuing the  work  Indefinitely. — FERN 
L.  SHARP. 


Breed  Yearling  Hens 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  raise  chicks  from 
hens  in  their  pullet  year,  declares 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  who  is  in  charge  of 
poultry  investigations  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  small  eggs  laid  by  pullets,  the 
latter's  lack  of  constitutional  vigor  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  force-fed — 
which  lowers  the  hatchability  of  eggs 
— are  given  in  support  of  the  foregoing 
statement.  Jull  believes  yearling  hens 
should  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 


TRAPN  ESTERS  ACTIVE 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  in  receipt 
of  the  1924  catalogue  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Trapnesters'  Association  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  of  which  Owen  L.  Mac- 
Gregor  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
MacGreigor  announces  that  Professor 
James  Dryden,  the  famous  poultry 
writer  and  authority  whose  articles 
are  familiar  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
readers,  has  been  secured  as  breeding 
adviser.  The  Association  anticipates 
a  bu.sy  and  profitable  season. 


SURPLUS  WAR  SUPPLIES 


ARMY  and 
NAVY  GOODS 

Atwy  iNfoe,  Khaki  Wool  Shirts,  two  pockets. 

Lined   Kronts.   double   elbows.    All   tttees.  $3.23 

Ami*  All  Wool  9nx.  U  in.  long,  pr  27 

Khaki  Ilreeches,  new,  all  sizes,  postpaid   2.48 

Arniv  inrvrl  0.  1>  Hrervlies,  aJI  size*,  each  3.93 
W«n|  panto.  Army  Umte  full  length,  brand 

new.    nil    sizes,    en!)   2.%% 

Army    Wool     t'nder-.vear.    cost  Government 

$2.73  earn  f heavy >  new.  all  sizes,  each..  .99 
Khaki    or    Blue    ("ham  bray  Shirk* — double 

Mitch,    all    sizes,    two    pocket*  98 

Ani-y  Hob  Nail  Shoe*,  Waterproof,  world's 

strongeM  shoe,  cost  ttiivernine.it  about  $7.30  3.95 
|     MMrxon  Style  S*hoes,  all  size*,  with  or  with- 
out   toe    cap.    color*,    mahogany    or  tan. 

Sensational    low    price    2  98 

BLANKETS 
Woolnnp  Fury  Plaid  Hlanketa   colon  blue. 

pink.    sray.    sizes    6«xS2      S  manned  price 

postpaid    4.23 

Army   Pure  Wool   o.    V    Blankets  slightly 

uw*l — like  new — size   fi6x*4.   about  4  lbs. 

we'trht.     Smashed    price    postpaid  3.23 

Hospital  blanket  pure  wool,  blue-grays,  extra 

heavy  rec.  Government  Issue.    Smashed  sale 

pries,     postpaid    4.89 

A  rear  O.  I)    rc<-.   Overcoat*,  like  new.  knee 

l.-na?  h.  riaea  31  to  4*.'.  postpaid   4.9t 

M  i       '     .  1  rand  re-*,  all  wool.  Color  Khaki 

or  d:irk  plaids.  sHce*  34  to  46.  postpaid.  .  7.83 
Army  dm  tola  hack  raincoats.  Snap  fasteners. 

Brand    now.    postpaid   8.93 

Raincoat.  Baoalgcaj  make.  Guaranteed  water- 
proof   18    hours.    Belted   model.    All  sizes. 

Sensational   smashed   pries   3.88 

Amtv  fnM  i-f  "h  flicker  coats,  new.  all  sizes  2.93 

Army    Oil    Skin    H*tt»  48 

Army  MrtleHan  -addles,  russet  leather,  new  8.99 
Army  *.i  uvea,  Z  finrter  liorsehlde,  postpaid  .  .98 
Anas  iheepeWn  lined  coats.  40  inches  long. 

Cnvt  Government  about  M.vftfl.    Like  new. 

8m*  bed    nrfee.    postpaid  12.93 

Varv   l>a  Coats.   20  or..   Woe  melton  brand 

new.     AH    sizes,    pmipaid   9.88 

Offi  .wV   dress   shoes,    solid    leather   3.93 

Sweat. -r  Goats,  all  wool,  dark  brown.  Twit 

prvkets.     new    2,88 

Am  y  atyl*.  ^leeTeles*  sweaters,  new,  postpaid  .99 

Please  visit  the  stnre  when  In  town.  Order 
mday — linrry — while  stock  is  complete.  Remem- 
bar  pate*  prices  are  all  postpaid  to  your  door 
Send  for  free  Bargain  Catalog. 

213  SO     MAiN  ST  t  OS   ANGFLES.  CALIF 

U.   S.   ARMY   &   NAVY   GOODS  STORE 


*S*  F  :ra  te  Stephana 
twerf  Denver,  Largest 

«W  Exclusive  Bayer  of 

eZ  Western  Raw  Fnrs  in  the  - 

m  World.  You  save  $1 ,  to*20on  Ship 
S  ping  Charges,  and  Get  Your  Money  3  to  1#  «a 
S  D*ys  Sooner  —  Because  Denver.  Colorado,  ia  «a> 
m  YOLK  Nearest  and  Best  Fur  Market.  aaj 

5      FREE  FUR  BOOK  ■ 

•  Writ*  St.-i)liCT»  Today  for  B!»,  UluatrataJ  Sup-  _ 

•  ply  Catalog  Trmpnera'  Guide.  Grmdim  Uu.ti,  » 

•  Fur  fricali.t.  Shinpin*  TW---ALL  FT.r.t..  ^ 
•»      _  .  Sttphcno  ■elu  Traps.  ^ 


,t  n.-|ii  ;l j  — —  -  —  » 

Bait*  and  Supplieaat  Low- 
est Pric...  St»rt  Now.  Bi«  Fur  _ 
,a  Ab«d.  Wrlu  at  Ooc  ^% 

A. 

624 

Danvar, 


«— "--  —    .  ^ 

.  Stephens  A  Co.  V* 

124  Staphana  Bids.  _.♦> 
anvar,  C*lar»d- -%,V 


Farm  Fencing 

Pacific  Financ.  Sdrf.  lot  Antf«Je» .  Czi.j 


30DAYi 
TRUb 

w- _j  .  Maiaa , 

•  I  tT    11  _  _!. 
JCmjrIC  COMPANY 


FREE 

—  —  »  i-r.  nl  II  -ia.  „*a 

—  H  I  I  Ssav  FHEF-  Wm.  k^uj 
Sulla  M  lAi.TlMOM.MJt; 
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Junior  College  Is  Making  Good 

"i 


"T  has  come  to  stay."  said  Dean 
C.  J.  Booth  of  the  famous  Chaf- 
fey  school  (Ontario,  San  Ber- 
..Jrdino  County)  in  discussing 
the  Junior  College  recently.  "In  many 
communities  it  is  considered  as  indis- 
pensable us  the  grammar  school  or  high 
school.  We  now  have  more  than  15 
junior  colleges  in  this  State  and  un- 
doubtedly we  shall  have  more." 

Two  years"  college  work  is  afforded 
by  the  Junior  College  and  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  the  students 
complete  their  course  by  attending  a 
university  the  last  two  years. 

"Every  one  of  our  students  who  is 
qualified  plans  to  enter  the  universitv 
i,n<L  finish  his  course."  stated  Dean 
Booth;  "In  this  respect  the  Junior  Col- 
lege tends  to  increase  greatly  the 
number  of  college  graduates.  Many  of 
these  students  would  not  have  started 
college  work  at  all  if  it  had  been  nec- 
essary for  them  to  go  away  to  the  uni- 
versity upon  leaving  high  school  Hut 
having  become  interested  through  their 
two  years  at  Junior  Colleee  they  are 
imbued  with  the  determination  to  ac- 
quire a  degree." 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STANDARD  RAISED 
Another  effect  of  the  Junior  College 
pointed  out  bv  the  popular  Ontario  of-  . 
ficial  Is  that  of  raising  the  high  school 
standard.  When  the  college  is  con- 
nected with  or  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  union  or  local  high  school 
i  high  school  students  strive  to  raise 
their  seV.o!<JRtic  standards,  and  they 
„ls.,  become  enthused  over  higher  edu- 
cation. Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  modern  Junior  College 
is  ouch  more  potent  than  surface  ap- 
pearances might  indicate. 

But  there  is  still  another  factor: 
The  Ohaffey  College  ^maintains  an 
agricultural  experiment""  fai  nt  and  a 
fleM  department  which  renders  invafu- 
al  |e  service  to  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  the  immediate  territory'- 
1'i  .  f  Bsor  Weldon  of  the  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  staff  is  in  charge  of  the  farm. 
*nd  In  addition  to  acting  as  pomologist 
fo  the  school  co-operates  with  county 
farm  advisers  and  other  officials  in  ex- 
tension work.  Fertilizer  experiments, 
for  example,  are  being  conducted  In 
co-operation  with  the  citrus  experiment 
station  at  Riverside. 

As  one  interesting  example  of  Profes- 
sor Weldon's  valuable  work  is  cited  a 
recent  experiment  in  pruning.  Two  rows 
Ol  ■'  trees  each  (Lovell  peaches  now  in 
their  fourth  season)  were  set  aside  for 
study.  One  row  was  "short  pruned"  ac- 
c<  i ding  to  the  old  system,  and  the  other 
was  pruned  long.  The  long-pruned 
Ire.  -  yielded  38  boxes,  all  2  "-8  or  over, 
while  the  short  pruned  trees  yielded 
onlv  6%  boxes,  which  were  of  no  bet- 
ter quality,  if  as  good.  Further  com- 
parisons will  be  made  as  the  trees  de- 
velop. 

This  year  Chaffey  has  more  than  1200 
student's  of  which  at  least  200  take  ag- 
riculture. It  is  estimated  the  Junior  Col- 
lege students  spend  tor  keep)  within 
the  town  and  district  at  least  $250,000 
a  year  which  would  be  spent  elsewhere 
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Ofltm 

pests 

Remarkable  results  have  been 
achieved  with  Octho  Orange  Oil,  a 
spray  which  cleans  the  trees  of  all 
varieties  of  scale  (also  red  spider) 
•without  injury  to  fruit  or  foliage. 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WATSONVtLLE.  CALIFORNIA 
Fmno,tll.       SactamenlouCal.  Lo 
Sat.  Juae.Ca!.     Santa  Rosa, Cat. 


\nrelr».Oal. 
Yakima,  W  aah. 
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if  they  went  away  to  school  Moreover, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  living  at 
home  during  the  first  two  years  of 
their  college  course  and  of  taking  work 
which  will  be  of  immediate  value  to 
them  in  developing  local  enterprises 
later  on. 

"Our  records  show."  concluded  Dean 
Booth,  "that  a  great  ruajority  of  our 
students  return  home  and  engage  in 
business  or  agriculture  here,  whereas 
it  is  well  known  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  State  University  students 
return  to  their  home  districts  to  take 
up  their  life  work." 

ALUBD  WITH  BKBKKI.KY 

The  Junior  College*  work  very  closely 
with  the  State  University.  Dr.  Baldwin 
M  Wood,  who  represents  the  Berkeley 
school  in  its  dealings  with  the  Junior 
College,  is  much  interested  in  the  com- 
munity college  idea,  and  renders  valu- 
able service  to  the  schools  and  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have 
made  a  close  study  of  the  Junior  Col- 
lege plan  that  eventually  it  may  result 
in  doing  away  entirely  with  present 
overcrowded  conditions  at  the  State 
Universities,  by  relieving  them  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  students.  In  fact,  the  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  towards  decentraliz- 
ing higher  education  and  tying  it  up 
with  extension  and  experiment  work 
In  the  various  communities. 

Only  one  factor  has  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  proper  development  of  the 
Junior  College:  this  is  the  inability 
any  but  the  more  well-to-do  districts 
to  employ  high-caliber  teachers,  com- 
parable to  those  on  the  staff  of  a 
State  university. 

As  the  Junior  Colleges  gain  in  pres- 
tige and  attendance,  however,  and  ag- 
ricultural development  in  the  various 
districts  advances,  this  condition  is 
overcome.  In  fact,  some  of  the  older 
and  wealthier  schools  now  pay  sal- 
aries to  some  of  their  professors  com- 
parable to  those  paid  by  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

Anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of 
agricultural  or  general  education  can- 
not but  aeree  with  Dean  Booth  that 
"the  Junior  College  has  come  to  stay." 
—.1.  C.  K. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  L*wnmow«r 

A  >'-»'  *.. *-»J.  Proren  Povtr  CultirmXor  for 
Gardener*.  Suburbanite*.    Trucker*.     -««^_    .  _ 
florist*,  Nunvtr-men,  Fro. it  Grower*.  kvtmkw^.  C**?*0* 
Armrican  Farm  Machine  Co. 

m'*  t  a i   *.  *    *  V.    Minnetpoh"  Mum. 


Stockmen  Visit  City 

iir)  "  'DUCERS    of    livestock  realize 

1  that  the  stockyards  are  a  great 
educational  center,  points  out  H.  M. 
Nater.  Los  Angeles  banker,  in  the  Farm 
and  Ranch  Market  Journal. 

"Stockmen  like  to  accompany  their 
shipments  to  market,  observe  the  hand- 
ling and  sale  of  animals,  compare  their 
stock  with  that  of  other  farmers,  learn 
why  it  has  brought  more  or  less  money, 
observe  the  effect  of  better  breeding 
and  better  feeding  in  prices  secured 
for  stock  and  last,  but  not  least,  enjoy 
themselves  for  a  few  days  in  the  city. 

"Western  railroads  having  given  the 
producers  who  accompany  stock  to 
market  a  ten-day  stopover  privilege, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  them  to 
look  about,  attend  to  shopping  and  the 
liuying  of  supplies  with  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  city  folk.  Direct  and  last- 
ing benefits  will  come  to  Los  Angeles 
and  those  who  visit  us. 

"I  believe  the  time  is  near  when  the 
majority  of  producers  of  livestock 
throughout  the  entire  region  west  of 
the  Rockies  will  look  forward  to  at 
least  one  visit  a  year  to  Los  Angeles. 
Thousands  will  be  visiting  the  central 
market  as  many  are  already  doing  and 
will  be  making  their  plans  far  in  ad- 
vance to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days 
here." 


"Tree  Doctors"  Licensed 

AS  a  culmination  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Citrus  Growers'  Department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Bureau 
to  prevent  some  of  the  losses  inculent 
to  the  improper  treatment  of  trunk  and 
root  diseases  of  citrus  trees  by  un- 
skilled operators,  the  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Los  Angeles  County,  co- 
operating with  similar  officials  in 
orange.  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside 
Counties,  recently  held  the  first  ex- 
amination for  "tree  doctors."  and  those 
who  succer.sful'y  passed  the  examina- 
tion and  whose  work  in  the  field  passes 
inspection  will  be  given  licenses  to 
conduct  such  work  in  these  counties. 
Those  who  tail  to  pass  the  examination 
will  be  prohibited  from  operating. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases  during  the  past 
few  \ears.  many  so-caMed  "tree  doc- 
tors" have  started  work.  The  opera- 
tions of  many  have  been  very  unsatis- 
factory and  have  worked  a  hardship  on 
grower  and  on  legitimate,  skilled  oper- 
ators alike.  It  is  believed  by  officials 
of  the  Citrus  Growers'  Department  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment will  prove  beneficial  to  both 
groups. 


Luther  Bur  bank 


{Continued  From  I'npe  .1/ 


I'M  iiuaiities  of  all  the  prunes  com- 
bined in  one;  not  only  so.  but,  best 
of  all.  those  tiuallties  seemed  tti  l«e  In 
lens  fied. 

The  Sugar  prune.  Introduced  in  1899, 
has  now  been  known  to  the  public  for 
nearly  21  years,  and.  although  it  will 
require,  as  is  the  case  always  with  a 
new  fruit,  several  years  more  even  for 
its  qualities  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  yet  it  is  gaining 
every  day  In  popularity,  and  sootier  or 
later1  it  may  be  expected  to  take  the 
place  as  one  of  the  leading  prunes  of 
commerce. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Sugar  prune,  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, gave  the  following  accurate 
desci iption  of  this  prune,  in  his  report: 

"The  Sugar  prune  is  an  extremely 
early  prune.  ripening  August  first: 
cures  superbly,  with  a  yellow  flesh, 
lender,  and  rich  In  sugar;  the  skin  is 
\  ery  delicate,  at  first  of  a  light  purple, 
tinted  with  green,  changing  at  matur- 
ity to  dark  purple,  covered  with  a  thick 
white  bloom.  The  form  is  ovoid, 
slightly  flattened,  measuring  five  by 
six  and  one-half  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence: the  average  size  fifteen  to  the 
pound,  which  is  two  or  three  times 
larger  than  the  French  prune. 

"The  fruit  stalk  is  short,  and  severs 
very  easily  from  the  stem  as  the  fruit 
r<  aches  maturity:  the  pit  is  medium 
size,  flattened,  slightly  wrinkled,  and 
it  ost  often  separated  from  the  flesh: 
the  skin  is  so  thin  or  porous  that  the 
fruit  begins  to  shrink  on  the  tree  as 
soon  as  ripe." 

The  tree  is  an  unsually  vigorous 
grower  and  astoundingly  productive. 
One  pound  of  green  fruit  makes  seven 
and  one-half  ounces  when  dry.  By  the 
usual  mode  of  curing,  one  pound  of 
green  fruit  probably  would  m  ke  nearly 
one-half  pound  when  cured. 

Analysis  of  the  fresh  fruit  at  the 
State  I'niversitt  disclosed  the  fact  that 
It  is  near!)  one-fourth  sugar — the  ex- 
act amount  being  23.92  per  cent,  the 
smear-average  of  the  French  prune  be- 
ing 18.5.1  per  cent,  and  of  all  prunes 
UJJS. 

The  Sugar  prune,  therefore,  contains 
more  sugar  than  the  French  prune,  is 
superior  to  it  in  flavor,  and  is  fully  two 
to  three  times  the  size.  It  is  much 
more  productive,  and  certainly  can  be 
grown  for  half  the  expense,  if  not  for 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  producing  the 
French  prune.  In  flavor  it  is  fully 
etjual  to  the  average  Imperial  which  is 
deservedly  popular  for  its  flavor,  but 
unusually  unproductive,  seldom  pro- 
ducing even  half  a  crop. 


Paint  Farm  Schools 

F<  >B  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to 
farmers  the  economic  value  of 
paint,  the  Kxtension  Service  of  Missis- 
sippi recently  conducted  a  two- weeks' 
"Save  the  Surface"  campaign  in  Choc- 
taw County. 

Twenty  paint  manufacturers  donated 
$ri00  worth  of  paint  and  varnish  for  re- 
painting the  builtlintrs  occupied  Iry  the 
four  consolidated  schools  in  the  county. 
Brushes  and  other  material  were  pur- 
chased with  a  dollar- per -f ami hjl  fund 
Collected  from  numerous  school  patrons. 
A  local  sawmill  loaned  lumber  for 
sea  f  folding. 

Five  professional  painters  gave  in- 
structions in  mixing  and  applying 
paint.  The  first  hour  of  the  morning 
was  devoted  to  talks  on  painting,  the 
rest  of  the  day  being  occupied  with 
brush  wielding,  repair  work  and  scaf- 
fold building.  A  special  committee 
mixed  paint,  while  another  furnished 
drinking  water  to  the  workers. 

While  the  men  and  boys  were  at 
work  on  the  outside  of  the  building, 
women  an<j  girls  were  busy  cleanint: 
walls  and   furniture.     School  children 

viewed  the  g  1  work  being  done  and 

were  instructed  by  the  teachers  re- 
ganling  the  value  and  use  of  paint. 
The  Scaffolding  was  left  standing  and 
a  week  later  the  crev,  a  of  workers  re- 
t timed  to  apply  a  second  coat.  One 
building  required  a   third  coat. 

At  one  school  the  women  noticed 
how  bad  the  stove,  curtains  and  fur- 
niture looked  As»a  result,  all  the 
desks,  walls  and  floors  were  painted 
and  a  new  stove  and  new  curtains 
bought.  A  lumber  dealer  noticed  the 
bad  condition  of  the  front  steps  and 
donated  material  for  a  new  entrance. 

Town  people  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  country  folk  and  one  evening 
held  a  paint  revival,  which  lasted  until 
11  o'clock.  All  who  participated  in  the 
work  were  much  pleased  with  the 
property   preservation  campaign. 


Bee  Notes 

By  J.  D  P1XBY  SR. 

Conlrihiitiiiu  Editor 


PRODUCTION  COST  OF  HONEY. 
The  most  important  factor  in  the 
cost  of  honey  is  the  size  of  the  crop, 
which,  of  course,  varies  with  the  sea- 

  son.     A     big  crop 

costs  very  much 
less  per  pound  to 
ha  tv  est  than  a 
small  one. 

During  the  high- 
price  period,  fol- 
lowing the  war.  one 
of  the  big  honey 
producers  of  Call* 
loi  ni.i  harvested  F># 
ions  one  season. 
I  lis  production  cost 
was  S  cents  i»er 
pound. 

The  next  year— 
•  •         1  "i;i  t inera 
and  other  expenses 
being  practically 
the     s  a  m  e — h  I  a. 
eight   tons  cost  13  cents  per 
The     difference     In  volume 
the     variation    in  production 
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crop  of 
pound, 
caused 

COSt  8. 

A  few  tears  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  when  wages  ranged 
not  over  $2  per  day  and  containers— 
two  five-gallon  cans  and  case- -coat 
«0  cents  per  case  in  car  lots,  the  writer 
secured  from  twenty  <,r  the  la-gest 
honey  producers  of  California  their  es-  j 
t  una  tea  of  the  cost  per  pound  of  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years.  The  figures  ranged 
Jrom  3  to  fi  cents,  the  average  being  I 

'.ents-  Double  this  figure  and  you 
will  have  a  close  estimate  for  the  pres- 
ent time. 


^AN    DIEGO'S   SHORT  CROP. 

O  San  Diego  County,  usually  one  of 
1 "  alifornla's  heaviest  producers  of 
honey,  had  less  than  700  cases  to  mar- 
ket this  year. 


DEES  $100  PER  HIVE. 
*-*  John  S.  Harbison  was  California's 
first  commercial  beekeeper.  He  brought 
M  colonies  of  bees  from  Pennsylvania 
around  Cape  Horn  by  steamer  to  Sac- 
ramento County,  later  removing  to  San 
Diego  County,  whence  he  ship- 
ped honey  in  car  lots  to  New  Tork  at 
a  large  profit.  When  bees  changed 
hands  in  those  davs  the  price  was  {100 
per  hive. 


DULES  SHOULD  BE  FLEXIBLE. 

IV  The  recent  Bee  Inspectors'  conven-" 
tion  at  Los  Angeles  voiced  the  opin- 
ion that  there  could  be  no  effective 
cast-iron  rules  governing  "migratory" 
b(  ■  keeping,  owing  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions. A  sudden  change  in  atmoa- 
I  heric  conditions  may  necessitate  mov- 
iii-  from  one  field  to  another  of  thou- 
sands of  colonies  of  bees  within  24  or 
■IS  hours.  No  .inspecting  force  could 
cope  with  such  a  task. 

UNNECESSARY  INSPECTION. 
An  apiarist  who  runs  «00  colonies, 

says: 

"It  is  absurd  and  impossible  th.-it  the 
migratory  beekeeper  should  be  tied 
down  by  rigid  inspection  laws,  requir- 
ing that  every  colony  must  be  exnm- 
ined  before  moving.  The  inspector 
must  be  allowed  some  leeway. 

"I  have  seen  a  time  when  tho  in- 
come from  the  suge  for  just  one  day 
pait)  all  my  moving  expenses  for  the 
season.  In  three  days  the  flow  wna 
over.  What  if  I  had  been  tied  down 
to  an  exhausted  range  by  the  failure 
of   the   inspector  to  get  around''" 

HEALTHY  ORANGE  COUNTY 
BEES 

Orange  County  has  12.000  colonic* 
of  t  ees  of  which   less   than  one  |  .-,  cent 

show   any  disease. 


GIRL  WINS  CALF  PRIZES 

Klizabeth  Brown.  member  of  the 
Downey  Calf  Club,  won  $25  in  prizes 
and  two  silver  cups  with  her  heifer  at 
the  recent  Southern  California  Fair. 
One  of  the  cups  was  for  the  best  fitted 
animal,  and  the  other  was  for  Grand 
<  'hampion. 


STAR  THISTLE  YIELDS  WELL. 
Fven  in  this  dry  year  star  thistle 
— pestiferous  weed,  but  a  blessing  to 
the  beekeeper — so  abundant  In  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  >  lelded  much  honey 
in  favored  spots  A  Kntte  County 
apiarist  reports  a  surplus  of  100  pounds 
per  colonv  from   400  colonies. 

NURSERYMAN  BUYS  BEESWAX. 
A  Japanese  citrus  nurseryman  In' 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  is  a  large  '-on- 
sumer  of  local  beeswax.  His  sales  of 
nees  this  year  are  said  to  have  reached 
$.",0,000.  Don't  Imagine  he  didn't  wee*] 
to  get  It. 

In  the  heavy  freeze  of  1922  he  savnd 
nearly  everything.    Acres  of  ti 
under  lath,  and  thousands  of  smti 
pots  were  rented  to  smudge,  both 
Inth-covered  and  open  acres 
now    are   in   place   ready  foi 
freeze. 
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Coachella  Valley  Dates  Now  Packed  at  Monrovia 


This  is  the  busy  season  at  the  fine  new  pla  ht  of  the  Valley  Packing  Association,  shown  above 


HOSE  who  are  interested  la 
watching  the  development  of 
the  date  industry  in  South- 
eastern California  certainly 
would  take  pride  in  inspect- 
ing the  new  packing  house 
of  the  Valley  Packing  Asso- 
ciation, recently  constructed 
and  now  in  operation  at  Mon- 
rovia, Los  Angeles  County.  The  house 
is  fully  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  is  a  model  of  cleanli- 
ness and  convenience. 

Many  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
"Visitors  Welcome"  sign  to  observe  the 
interesting  process  of  putting  up  a  pack 
cf  California-grown  dates  which  readily 
sells  for  a  dollar  a  pound,  in  competition 
with  imported  dates  at  20c  a  pound. 
The  dates  are  grown  in  the  Coachella 


By  J.  ELIOT  COIT 

Contributing  Editor  Orchard  and  Farm. 

one-half  the  date  acreage  of  Coachella 
Valley,  which  now  amounts  to  500 
acres. 

R.  H.  Postlathwaite,  manager,  and  W. 
A.  Chamness,  assistant  manager,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the'  very  fine 
pack  being  put  out  at  the  new  plant. 

Packing  of  soft  dates  begins  about 
August  15  and  continues  as  the  differ- 
ent varieties  ripen  till  about  Decem- 
ber 15.  This  year  about  125,000  pounds 
of  dates  are  being  processed,  at  the 
Monrovia  plant. 

Almost  the  entire  pack  has  been  -x>ld 
through  Eastern  agents,  although  a 
certain  amount  of  the  extra  fancy 
Grades  are   reserved  for   sale  at  the 


such  as  Zahldl  and  Deglet  Nur.  A  kind 
rapidly  growing  in  popularity  is  the 
Thuri,  a  dry  or  bread  date,  which  is 
packed  in  pasteboard  cartons  and  Is  not 
any  more  sticky  than  unshelled  pea- 
nuts. 

Miscellaneous  varieties  and  seedlings 
are  packed  under  the  "Nomad"  brand 
and  assorted  as  to  color  Into  four 
grades:  Golden,  Amber,  Dark  and 
Black. 

Dates  are  received  dally  by  express 
from  the  gardens.  They  are  first  fu- 
migated In  vacuum,  which  kills  all  in- 
sect life  and  Insures  the  fruit  keeping 
as  long  as  the  packages  are  not  broken, 
without  becoming  infested  with  bugs  or 
weevils. 

Some  dates  are  packed  in  glass,  with- 
out withdrawing  any  natural  moisture. 


a  special  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  sand  or  grit  which  may 
have  been  deposited  on  them  by  desert 
winds.  "Tres  Palmas"  is  the  extra 
fancy  and  "Dos  Palmas"  the  fancy 
brand. 


Prize  Melon  Seed 

IN  the  opinion  of  A.  L.  Musser,  Los 
Angeles  seed  expert  and  dealer,  the 
best  watermelon  seed  grown  In  Cali- 
fornia is  produced  by  F.  A.  Donner, 
whose  work  was  described  in  a  recent 
issue  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

Donner  grew  40  acres  of  melons  this 
year  and  expects  to  Increase  his  acre- 
age considerably  next  year.  Klondike 
is  the  principal  variety  grown.  Visi- 
tors drive  long  distances  to  sample 
Donner's  melons,  which  are  free  to 
those  who  will  save  the  seed. 

Two  methods  are  employed  in 
separating  seeds  from  pulp.  One  con- 
sists in  threshing  or  grinding  up  the 
melons,  the  other  in  halving  them  In 
the  field  and — after  allowing  them  to 
lie  for  a  short  time — scooping  out  the 
pulp.  The  latter  Is  placed  in  vats,, 
where  it  ferments,  rendering  the  sep- 
aration of  seeds  easy. 


Absolute   cleanliness  prevails.    Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  girls. 


Valley,  but  after  years  of  effort  prop- 
erly to  pack  the  product  near  the  gar- 
dens, it  was  decided  to  establish  -  the 
packing  plant  at  Monrovia,  where  a 
larger  supply  of  suitable  labor  Is  avail- 
able. 

The  association  is  a  non-profit  co- 
operative, composed  of  three  members: 
The  Tropical  Date  Company,  the  Men- 
akher  Date  Garden  and  the  Allah  Date 
Gardens,  which  together  control  about 


plant  to  persons  who  mall  fine  pack- 
ages of  California  grown  dates  to  their 
friends  at  Christmas  time. 

The  varieties  of  dates  which  have 
been  Introduced  Into  this  country  or 
grown  here  as  seedlings  are  number- 
less, but  the  association  is  making  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  varieties 
to  a  few  standard  commercial  sorts. 

Among  soft  dates  the  Khadrawl  is  a 
leader.    The  finest  dates  are  semi-dry. 


These,  after  washing,  are  capped  under 
vacuum  In  glass  jars,  then  sterilised, 
and  when  opened  are  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  fresh -picked  dates,  except  that 
they  are  quite  clean. 

Some  varieties,  such  as  Zahldl,  are 
picked  before  fully  ripe  and  the  ripen- 
ing process  Is  completed  in  large  incu- 
bation rooms,  where  the  atmospheric 
moisture  Is  carefully  controlled. 

The  dates  are  washed  and  brushed  In 


Double  Duty  Engine 

Lower  Photograph  Shows  "Hitch" 
for  Motor 

AT  bottom  of  this  page  is  shown  a' 
114  horse  power  engine  perform- 
ing at  one  time  two  typical  farm  jobs. 
One  of  these,  the  pumping  of  water is 
a  daily  affair  on  many  farms  and  when 
done  by  hand  a  monotonous  and  irk- 
some task. 

How  many  of  us  as  boys,  have  hated 
also  that  frequent  drudge  of  turning 
the  grindstone  while  father  slowly 
sharpened  his  tools.  Small  engines 
such  as  this  make  life  on  the  farm 
more  livable  for  every  member  from 
mother  and  father  down. 

This  new  engine  is  equipped  with 
high-tension  magneto  which  insures  a 
succession  of  hot  sparks  for  starting 
and  running,  and  is  so  designed  that 
the  cylinder  may  be  removed  readily 
when  worn  and  a  new  one  replaced  by 
the  farmer.  Thus,  the  expensive  Job 
of  re  boring  is  obviated. 


Be  an  Auto  Expert! 

Earn  Big  Pay!  $35  to  $125  Week 

Jobs  Open  Right  Now  for  Mechanics,  Electricians,  Garage  Foremen,  Salesman-Demonstrators 


Time  flies!  An  opportunity  here  today  is 
gone  tomorrow.  A  few  weeks  ago  men 
just  like  you  mailed  the  coupon  below. 
They  received  the  big,  wonderful,  illus- 
trated catalog  of  automobile  facts  and 
opportunities.  They  decided  to  be  auto 

experts.  They  came  to  the  big,  busy,  bustling  city, 
I.os  Angeles — to  National  Automotive  School,  the 
greatest  institution  of  automotive  training  in 
America.  And  TODAY  some  of  them  have  already 


Auto  Mechanic — $35  to  $50  a  week. 
Trouble  Shooter— $45  to  $60  a  week. 
Garage  Foreman — $2000  to  $4000  a  year. 
Battery  Expert — $45  a  week. 
Auto  Electrician — $50  and  up  a  weak. 
Salesman — $2400  to  $5000  a  year. 
Vulcanixer — $35  to  $45  a  week. 
Chauffeur — $35  to  $50  a  weak. 
Garage  Owner — $4000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Lathe  Expert — $40  to  $55  a  weak. 
Demonstrator — $150  to  $250  a  mouth. 

Complete  training  at  NATION AL  in  ALL 
this  work  for  one  tuition  fee.  National 
GUARANTEES  to  qualify  you  for  ANY 
AND  ALL  of  these  Big  Pay  John. 


Tho  asanas 
Succeeded 


Lihe  You  Have 
Earn  Big  Mosey 


Nearly  all  of  our  graduates  write  us  of  their  suc- 
cess. They  tell  of  100%  to  S00%  increases  In  pay, 
of  building  a  tire  and  vulcanising  business,  of  own- 
ing  a  high-grade 


say 


Student*   making  overhaul  on  Tirin-Sis  Packard. 

been  called  to  big  jobs  at  big  pay;  others  are  pre- 
paring to  go  into  business  for  themselves.  Every 
man  of  them  is  insuring  his  future  business  success. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  This  Is  your  chance 
to  get  the  big  auto  catalog  Free.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  you  to  find  out  the  big  money-making  possi- 
bilities in  the  auto  business.  Mall  the  coupon  below 
for  this  interesting  catalog  full  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures on  the  auto  industry — full  of  information  about 
National  AutomoUve. 

A  Million  Autos  in  California 
Opportunities  Are  Greatest  Here 

California  is  the  Automobile  State.    Los  Angeles 
is  the  largest  city  In  California.  One  In  every  five 
I    owns  an  automobile.  Think  what  this  means  in 
*^    the  tremendous  volume  of  automobile  sales. 
V    Think  what  it  means  in    business    to  the 


A  Few  Weeks'  Training 
Aad  YOU  Will  Be  Ready 

It's  the  National  practical  system  of  shop  training 
that  makes  you  an  expert.  Expert  mechanic  in- 
structors show  you  every  detail  of  auto  repair 
work,  auto  construction,  electrical  Ignition,  vul- 
canizing, battery  work,  lathe  work,  tire  repairing 
—everything  that  has  to  do  with  an  automobile, 
you  learn  at  National,  and  you  learn  It  right. 


garage,  and 
that  their  auc 
Is  an  due  to  the 
efficient  training 
they  received  at 
National  Read 
these  InteresUng 
stories  from  life  in 
the  free  auto  book 
(See  coupon  below.) 

Earn  Your  Room 
aad  Board  While 
You  Learn 


f 


Louis  L.  (Hotkey.  27.  A.  8. 
graduate,  who  note  own*  Ms 
own    big  money-making 

garage. 


I.  8.  Students  get  actual  testing  work  on  aO 
kinds  o]  electrical  equipment 


National  does  erery- 
t  hi  as  possible  to  cat 
daws  your  expenses 
while  you  era  train 
las.  we  guarantee 
to  furnish  yoe  with 
a  Job  that  will  earn 
roar  room  and  board 
while  learning.  There 
are  no  hooka  to  bay: 
no  tools  to  bay;  no 
extras.  Thta  enta  the 
coat  to  Jut  the  tui- 
tion fee. 

Decide  now  that  you're  not  solas  to  waste  another  day 
without  bulldlns  a  future  for  yourself.  Oet  la  on  the 
S round  floor  In  the  auto  Industry — there's  millions  to 
be  made  In  every  branch  of  this  Intensely  lnterestlns 
business. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now  for  Big 
Illustrated  Auto  Book 

Tear  off  the  coupon  bow.  aad  If  a  II  It  today.  Oet  the 
»«  -pase  est  sloe  Just  filled  with  facts  on  automobiles  and 
the  automobile  business  Telia  why  any  man  of  any  ace 
can  learn  at  National.  How  National  Special  Employ 
ment  Oet  vice  finds  your  job  for  you.  Bend  for  this  won 
derful  FREE  catalog  today — Now!  Learn  how  National 
places  hundreds  of  men  Just  like  yoe  in  Ms-pay  auto 
Jobs.  Remember — time  files  The  sooner  yea  start,  thr 
sooner  you'll  have  a  rood  Job  at  Ms  nay.  Harry!  Mall 
the  coupon  now. 


MaQ 
This 


^  garage  owners,  repair  shops,  vulcanizing 
*l    shops  and  service  stations. 


Every  day   National   Automotive  re- 


Coupon  \ 
NOW!  \ 

National 
Automotive 


Dept.  305  \ 
4004  S.  Figuero*  1 
Log  Angeles,  CaL 

Please  send  ma  your 
84- page  illustrated  catalog 
absolutely  FREE 

Name  


ceives  calls  for  auto  experts.  Jobs 
open  at  big  pay.  We  fill  these  Jobs 
\     with    National    graduates  —  ex- 
\      perts  who  have  finished  the 
National    training  —  men 
who  know  automobiles — 
(        men  who  can  qualify 
\        for   big  Jobs  —  men 
^       who  can  demand 
*,        big  pay.  Will 
»^       you  be  one 
\        of  them? 


Street  Ne  V 


City 


8  tats 


Age   Occupation. 


Now  Building  aad  New  Equipment 
Special  Advantages  for  YOU 

Across  from  Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  oppo- 
site the  130 -acre  park,  stands  the  fine  new  Na- 
tional Automotive  Building — a  monument  to  the 
successful  training  of  over  12,000  automotive  ex- 
perts, in  addition  to  the  new  building,  new  equip- 
ment, expert  training,  you  have  the  fascination  of 
college  life  at  National.  Ball  grounds,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  world's  largest  stadium,  amuse- 
ments— at  Exposition  Park — all  FREE  to  you. 

Packard's,  Cadillacs,  Fords,  Etc., 
For  Your  Actual  Training  Work 

No  books  used  at  National.  You  get  your  valuable 
training  experience  right  on  the  automobiles.  Im- 
agine yourself  doing  a  big  overhaul  Job  on  a  Pack- 
ard, adjusting  the  Ig- 
nition   system    on  a 
Cadillac,  or  timing  a 
Ford.    This  Is  Just  a 
part    of    the  regular 
National  training — the 

thorough,  actual,  prac-  .        .  _ 

ticai  work  that  fits  Training  Head  quarter*  for  Auto  Lxpertg 

ye"  to  *  an  aut0        Dept.  305,  811  S.  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

expert. 


Wonderful    living    and    working    conditions  for 
students  in  this  fine  new  National  Automotive 
Bunding. 


National  Automotive 


Carlsbad  Capons  Cut  Strange  Capers  for  Johnson 


|.\E  thousand  ten-pound  chick- 
ens sold  at  50  cents  a  pound, 
$5  each — $5000  in  three  years. 
Ixioks  like  easy  money. 
What  kind  of  chickens  were 
they''" 

"Capons,"  exclaimed  George 
X.  Johnson,  Carllsbad  fruit, 
vegetable  and  poultry  grower. 
"But  the  average  person  knows  as  little 
about  capons  as  he  does  about  avoca- 
does.  Until  the  public  is  educated  to  the 
superior  quality  of  capon  meat,  the 
market  for  this  product  will  be  very 
limited. 

"Making  big  money  raising  capons, 
however,  is  more  than  a  matter  of  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  superiority 
of  the  product,"  he  explained.  "In  the 
first  place,  it  costs  $2.50  to  grow  a  ca- 
pon, not  counting  the  overhead  for 
equipment.  Furthermore,  only  about 
one  cockerel  out  of  four  will  make  a 
good  capon. 


Profit  in  Poultry  and  Vegetables 

THE  ignorance  of  the  public  regarding  the  quality  of 
one  of  the  most  delicious  food  products — capon  meat — 
renders  its  production  extreme'y  risky  business,  accord- 
ing to  this  San  Diego  County  poultryman.  In  addition 
to  raising  and  selling  $5000  worth  of  capons  in  three 
years,  he  has  had  somje  interesting  -experiences  in  win- 
ter gardening.  — The  Editor. 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


is  being  conducted  by  the  Carlsbad  ca- 
ponizer.  For  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
size  and  rapid  growth,  Light  Brahmas 
are  being  crossed  with  Dark  Cornish. 
At  the  age  of  12  weeks,    12  Cornish 


course  Johnson  does  not  sell  all  his 
chickens  to  these  two  hotels,  but  they 
take  his  fancy  stock  at  high  prices. 
Some  capons  are  marketed  by  parcel 
post  to  individual  customers. 


this  variety  bore  200  fruits  each  in 
their  third  year.  Twenty  varieties  of 
grapes  are  grown  and  many  tropical 
and  deciduous  fruits.  A  row  of  Verdel 
figs  ripen  In  December,  when  fresh  figs 
are  scarce  and  high  priced.  The  fruit 
is  never  sour  and  the  meat  is  a  bauti- 
ful  carnation  red  color. 

Chinese  lotus  \y  grown  as  a  root 
stock  for  persimmons,  a  hedge  of  the 
latter  bordering  the  front  yard.  Lo- 
quats  are  grafted  on  quince  roots. 
Johnson's  quinces  were  so  large  that 
the  judges  at  the  county  fair  disquali- 
fied them. 

The  elevated  location  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
renders  windbreaks  necessary  to  pro- 
tect trees,  plants  and  animals  from  the 
stiff  salt  breeze  which  sometimes  blows 
from  the  southwest.    Water  reed.  Athel 


II- 


Johnson    enjoys  con- 
templating caponized 
cockerels. 


"Why?" 

"Because  all  young  chickens  are  not 
strong,  vigorous  growers,  no  matter 
how  good  the  stock  nor  how  carefully 
they  have  been  hatched  and  brooded. 
Cockerels  that  show  any  signs  of  weak- 
ness or  unthriftiness  might  as  well  be 
sold  for  broilers,  as  it  never  will  pay  to 
caponize  them. 

"There  is  another  little  joker  in  the 
capon  business,"  continued  Johnson, 
"which  most  persons  never  find  out 
except  by  experience.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  capons  will  grow  a  kind  of 
u  gland  next  to  the  backbone  and  this 
will  cause  the  comb  and  watUes  to  de- 
velop causing  them  to  look  very  much 
like  roosters." 

"Then  why  not  behead  them  before 
selling?" 

"Because  buyers  rely  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  comb  and  wattle  to  Identity 
capons." 

Johnson  believes  it  is  a  mistake  to 
advise  caponizing  surplus  cockerels  of 
the  farm  flock,  because  of  the.  uncer- 
tainty of  the  market  for  this  class  of 
stock.  Dealers  and  consumers  must  be 
assured  of  a  regular,  steady  supply  of 
capons  before  they  will  guarantee  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  them.  If  the  ca- 
pon market  happens  to  be  glutted, 
buyers  pay  little  more  than  ordinary 
chicken  prices,  Johnson  explained. 

"Marketing  capons  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  is  a  good  deal  like  selling 
Belgian  hares."  asserted  the  San 
Dlegan  poultryman.  "If  you  want  to 
obtain  profitable  prices,  contract  with 
a  big  restaurant  or  hotel  keeper  to  sup- 
ply a  certain  number  of  birds  or  ani- 
mals each  week.  A  single  Los  Angeles 
hotel  takes  all  my  capons  at  60  cents 
a  pound." 

Johnson  has  about  1000  Light  Brah- 
mas in  his  capon  plant.  'The  birds  are 
confined  in  small  pens  adjoining  roost- 
ing sheds.  The  poles  on  which  the 
heavy  birds  roost  are  less  than  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  The  feed  troughs 
are  placed  along  the  fence,  being  filled 
from  the  outside  by  the  caretaker  and 
emptied  on  the  inside  by  the  birds. 
This  saves  carrying  mash  and  green 
feed  into  the  pens. 

A  commercial  grain  mixture  is  fed. 
also  kale,  barley  and  Chinese  cabbage. 
The  latter  makes  heads  weighing  10 
to  15  pounds  and  is  much  prized  for 
winter  feed.  A  large  up-to-date 
brooder  house  Is  being  built  to  take 
care  of  the  young  stock. 

An   interesting  breeding  experiment 


Athel   trees   and  ele- 
phant grass  make  good 
windbreaks. 


City  consumers  pre- 
fer Carlsbad  corn 
for  roasting  ears. 


Early  potatoes  and  fat  poultry  have 
proved   a  profitable  combination  at 
Carlsbad. 


cockerels  averaged  4V4  pounds  each. 
The  hybrid  pullets  resulting  from  this 
union  are  all  red  in  color,  while  the 
cockerels  have  a  mixture  of  white  and 
black  feathers,  making  it  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sex. 

Old  Brahma  hens  are  fattened  and 
sold  for  40  cents  a  pound.  This  fancy 
price  is  secured  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  employed  in  marketing  the  capons 
—selling  direct' to  a  citv  hotel.  Of 


WhUe  poultry  helps  keep  the  pot 
boiling,  Johnson  is  growing  a  fine  or- 
chard of  mixed  fruits  on  his  15 -acre 
ranch,  raising  vegetables  between  the 
trees.  He'  uses  water  and  fertilizer 
without  stint,  much  of  the  latter  being 
obtained  from  his  poultry  plant,  with 
the  result  that  his  trees  are  "very  vig- 
orous and  thrifty. 

Johnson  has  great  faith  in  avocados, 
especially  the  Lyon.    Several  trees  of 


tree  and  elephant  grass  have  been 
tried  for  this  purpose.  The  reed  looks 
like  bamboo  and  makes  an  enormous 
growth,  but  has  one  serious  fault — the 
roots  extend  far  in  a  lateral  direction, 
stealing  moisture  and  fertility  from 
other  plants. 

VALUABLE  WINDBREAK  PLANTS 

The  other  two  plants  named  also 
make  an  Immense  growth.  The  atbel 
tree  is  preferred  for  a  permanent  wind- 
break, while  elephant  grass  makes  a 
quick,  dense  growth.  The  latter  needs 
to  be  side  pruned,  to  keep  It  from 
lopping  over  and  taking  up  too  much 
space.  With  the  necessary  support.  It 
grows  very  tall. 

Owing  to  the  mild,  equable  climate, 
a  varietry  of  ruits  and  vegetables  can 
be  ripened  every  month  of  the  year. 
Winter  gardening  has  been  found  quite 
profitable.  Plant  lice  discouraged  the 
pea '  growers,  but  Johnson  thinks  this 
pest  could  be  controlled  if  the  neces- 
sary measures  were  taken  to  discour- 
age its  propagation. 

"What's  the  matter  with  early  pota- 
toes as  a  money  maker?"  asked  John- 
son. "I  have  raised  240  30-pound  lug 
boxes  per  acre  and  sold  them  for  6  to 
16  cents  a  pound.  This  figures  a  gross 
return  of  $400  to  $1000  per  acre.  The 
highest  price  was  received  two  years 
ago  last  February,  but  did  not  last 
more  than  two  weeks. 

"Potatoes  at  these  prices  look  like 
good  money,  but  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction Is  considerable.  A  ton  of 
chemical  fertilizer,  costing  $56.  is 
needed  for  each  acre.  We  have  tried 
three  standard  commercial  mixtures 
and  obtained  about  the  same  results 
with  each.  Frequent  irrigation  is  nec- 
essary. Water  costs  60  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet. 

TRIALS   OF  TRUCK  GARDENING 

"It  is  difficult  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes  each  year.  One  winter 
strong  winds  hlew  the  sandy  soil  away 
from  the  young  plants,  weakening 
them.  No  sooner  had  we  put  the  dirt 
back  again  than  a  month  of  very  wet 
weather  came,  followed  by  weeks  of 
cool  weather.  We  did  not  raise  many 
Bpuds  that  year.  Of  course,  that  was 
an  unusually  unfortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  but  a  farmer  has  to 
take  such  things  Into  account." 

Raising  corn  for  roasting  ears  has 
been  found  profitable.  One  crop  *u 
grown  which  had  a  stalk  nearly  every 
,12  mi  in  m  In  the  (Continued  on  Pnoe  9l 
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Adding  Appetizers  to  the  Ration  of  the  Tree 

Fertilization  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Orchards — JVhen  Is  It  Profitable? — Comparison 
JVith  Field  Crops — Scientific  Information  Summarized  for  Growers 


N  ACRE  of  fruit,  bearing-  good 
[crops,  producing  leaves  and 
I  making  new  growth,  uses  more 
I plant  food  during  a  growing 
I  season  than  wheat  with  twenty 
■  bushels  per  acre,  including 
(both   grain  and   straw.  This 

 I  fact     was     demonstrated  by 

chemical  analyses  made  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. 

'  It  waa  generally  considered  necessary 
to  fertilize  soil  to  obtain  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat;  therefore  it  appeared  desir- 
able to  fertilize  for  a  crop  of  fruit.  In 
fact,  it  was  deemed  more  necessary  to 
fertilize  fruit  trees  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  practice  rotation  of  crops. 

It  seemed  an  easy  problem  to  attack 
and  solve.  Different  fertilizers  were 
applied  in  various  forms  and  amounts 
to  fruit  trees.  The  results  obtained, 
however,  were  unsatisfactory,  confus- 
ing, and  quite  at  variance  with  re-  . 
spouses  of- annual  farm  crops  to  fer- 
tilizers. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
follnwing  differences  existing  between 
fruit  trees  and  annual  farm  crops: 

(1)  Trees  have  a  preparatory  period 
of  several  years  before  fruiting,  but 
most  farm  and  truck  crops  grow,  bear 
a  crop  and  perish  In  a  single  season. 

(2)  Trees  begin  growth  in  early 
sprinK  and  grow  late  in  the  fall,  and 
the  fruit,  leaves  and  -upod  have  a  rela- 
tively long  period  in  which  to  develop 
The  annual  and  biennial  crops,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  shorter  season  of  growth. 

(3)  The  buds  of  the  tree  are  formed 
the  year  before  and  the  early  tree 
growth  is  made  from  stored  plant  food. 

(4)  The  culture  of  fruit  trees,  such  as 
pruning  and  spraying,  may  exert  more 
influence  upon  the  growth  and  yield 
than  the  fertilizers. 

(6)  The  roots  of  fruit  trees  penetrate 
deep  into  the  soil  and  have  access  to 
plant  food  reservoirs  not  available  to 
more  shallow-rooted  crops. 

(6)  "With  field  crops  the  entire  life 
cycle  can  be  observed  in  one  or  two 
years.  An  orchard  fertilizer  experi- 
ment, because  of  the  long  life  cycle  of 
many  fruit  trees,  should  run  for  at  least 
(  to  10  years. 

T7)  Only  40  to  100  fruit  trees  per 
acre  can   be  grown   properly  and  the 


By  E.  L.  OVERHOLSER 


Assistant  Professor  of  Pom 

probable  error  is  great.  The  relatively 
large  tract  required  makes  it  difficult 
to  avoid  soil  variation  within  plots. 

(8)  The  habit  of  alternate  bearing 
and  the  individual  variations  of  trees 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  discern- 
ible environmental  factors,  confuses  the 
yield  records. 

RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

Nevertheless,  sufficient  experimental 
data  have  been  accumulated  to  enable 
judgment  to  be  formulated.     The  tree 


ology,  University  of  California 

obtains  water  from  the  soil  through  its 
roots.  Certain  elements  in  combined 
form,  as  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  iron,  magnesium  and  calcium, 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  continued 
life  of  the  tree,  are  in  the  soil  solution 
and  are  taken  into  the  tree  with  the 
water. 

Many  think  of  this  as  constituting 
the  entire  source  of  the  tree's  food 
supply,  because  only  water  and  ferti- 
lizer are  applied  to  the  soil,  and  if  the 
question   was   raised   as   Whether  the 


Economical  production  should  be  the  grower's  guide  to  correct 
application  of  fertilizers.  No  amount  of  fertilization  ivill  take 
the  place  'of  correct  tillage,  irrigation  and  general  orchard 

management.   


wood  were  composed  more  generally  of 
mineral  elements  or  of  the  water,  it 
might  seem  that  the  mineral  elements 
must  predominate,  else  how  could  the 
wood  be  so  firm  or  so  rigid? 

Analysis  of  the  new  wood  of  fruit 
trees,  however,  shows  it  contains  about 
54  per  cent  water — a  little  over  one-half 
of  the  new  wood  produced  throughout 
the  summer.  The  leaves  contain  about  65 
per  cent  water,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit  as  high  as  89  per  cent  water. 

Since  just  a  little  over  one-half  of 
the  new  wood  is  water,  what  does  an- 
alysis of  this  solid  dry  portion  reveal? 
All  the  mineral  or  inorganic  substances 
taken  from  the  soil  by  the  plant  do  not 
constitute  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  dry  substance.  What 
comprises  the  other  90  per  cent  <>f  the 
dry  matter,  and  how  and  where  does 
the  tree  obtain  it,  if  not  from  the  soil? 

It  is  ORGANIC  MATTE K  that  consti- 
tutes the  predominant  part  of  the  solid 
portion  of  plants  and  it  is  CARBON  tlint 
may  be  regarded  as  the  significant  ele- 
ment of  organic  compounds — carbon 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

CARBON  FROM   THE  AIR 

The  water  from  the  soil  furnishes  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  the  carbon 
comes  from  the  air.  The  tree  manufac- 
tures this  organic  matter,  and  the  chief 
element,  carbon,  of  this  organic  matter 
is  obtained  from  the  carbon-dioxide  of 
the  air  and  not  from  the  soil.  The 
chief-organic  plant  foods  manufactured 
are  starch  and  sugar. 

The  unique  process  of  food  manufac- 
ture, or  photosynthesis,  can  be  defined 
as  the  capacity  of  green  plants  to  make 
by  the  aid  of  light,  certain  compounds, 
such  as  sugar  and  starch,  out  of  carbon- 
dioxide  and  water.  In  discussing  the 
making  of  starch  and  sugar,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  describe  it  in  terms  of  a  man- 
ufacturing process,  as  under  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  headings: 

(1)  RAW  MATERIALS — The  raw 
materials  needed  are  carbon-dioxide 
and  water.  Carbon -dioxide  (carbonio 
acid  gas),  exists  in  the  air,  in  the  ratio 
of  about  3  parts  in  10,000,  and  its  dis- 
tribution is  nearly  uniform.  Water,  the 
other  raw  ma-  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


California's  Famous  Highways  Deserve  Arboreal  Adornment 


By  M.  B.  PRATT 

California  State  Forester 
WRITTEN  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

THE   systematic    planting   of  trees 
along    the    State,    highways  of 
California    began    in    the  spring 
of  1920,  when  the  Lodi  Woman's  Club 
planted  a  mile  of 

  European    s  y  c  a  - 

mores  along  the 
State  highway  near 
that  city  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  sol- 
dier boys  of  Lodi. 
The  plans  for  this 
planting  were  pre- 
pared by  the  State 
Forester  and  em- 
bodied in  a  permit 
issued  by  the  State 
Highway  Commis- 
sion. 

This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  co-op- 
erative agreements 
betwen  various  or- 
ganizations, the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Forester,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  over 
300  miles  of  trees  along  the  highways 
of  California. 

There  Is  no  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  a  more  satisfactory  method  for  the 
beautification  of  the  highways  than  has 
California.  Due  to  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Highway  Commission  and  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  a  State  nursery  was 
established  several  years  ago  to  grow 
trees  to  be  planted  along  State  roads. 

This  nursery,  which  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Forester,  now  has 
about  60,000  trees,  the  most  of  which 
are  ready  for  planting  during  the  com- 
ing season. 

Last  year  the  trees  were  distributed 
tree  of  charge  to  organizations  that 
agreed  to  plant  them  under  the  terms 
of  the  permits  issued  by  the  Highway 
ission.  This  year  a  nominal 
being  made  for  them,  based 


What  State  Is  Doing  To 
Roads — All  Agencies 

on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost 
of  preparation  for  shipment. 
PLANTING  INCREASES  RAPIDLY 

Up  to  this  year  the  trees  have  been 
maintained  by  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
The  mileage  planted  has  increased  so 
rapidly,  however,  that  the  expense  in- 
volved has  made  necessary  a  different 
arrangement.  Organizations  planting 
trees  in  the  future  will  be  required  to 
care  for  the.  trees  the  first  year,  or  to 
deposit  a  sufficient  amount  with  the 
Highway  Commission  to  meet  this  ex- 
pense. The  Highway  Commission  also 
will  agree  to  plant  the  trees  if  the  cost 
of  planting  is  deposited  by  the  organ-, 
izations  to  which  planting  permits  are 
issued. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  about 
$1.25  to  purchase,  plant,  stake  and  pro- 
tect each  tree  and  $1  to  maintain  it 
the  first  year.  Trees  are  generally 
spaced  100  feet  apart  on  both  sides  of 
the  highway,  making  104  trees  to  the 
mile.  The  total  expense  per  mile  is 
about  $234,  although  this  cost  prob- 
ably would  be  less  if  blasting  were  un- 
necessary. 

Since  the  Highway  Commission  as- 
sumes all  responsibility  for  the  trees  in 
cases  where  deposits  covering  the 
planting  and  care  for  'the  first  year 
are  made,  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
procedure  will  be  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  to  the  various  organizations 
desiring  to  plant  trees  than  if  they  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  from  the  be- 
ginning. \^ 

The  care  of  the  trees  will  be  super- 
vised by  W.  E.  Glendenning,  highway 
—tree  expert,  who  has  had  splendid  re- 
sults with  the  trees  already  planted. 

The  selection  of  the  right  kinds  of 
trees  for  planting  is  a  matter  which  is 
given    serious    consideration    by  the 


wards  Beautification  of 
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highway  tree  planting  committee,  which 
consists  of  the.  State  Highway  Engi- 
neer, State  Forester,  State  Gardener 
and  professor  of  landscape  gardening 
at  the  University  of  California. 

The  principal  species  of  trees  that 
have  been  planted  so  far  are:  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut,  European  syca- 
more, American  elm,  black  locust, 
Lombardy  poplar  and  various  species 
of  oaks.  In  the  selection  of  trees  every 
effort  is  made  to  select  those  which 
will  harmonize  with  their  surroundings. 
Many  regions  have  charms  due  to  their 
native  trees  which  can  be  enhanced  by 
the  planting  of  additional  native  trees 
rather  than  exotics. 

One  of  the  favorite  trees  for  highway 
planting  is  the  European  sycamore, 
which  very  closely  resembles  the  na- 
tive sycamore  of  California.  Wherever 
soil  conditions  will  permit  and  the  right 
conditions  are  found — usually  in  the 
vicinity  of  streams  and  rivers,  where 
the  California  sycamore,  is  often  pres- 
ent— this  species  is  planted. 

Another  favorite  tree  is  the  California 
black  walnut,  which,  because  of  its 
rapid  growth  and  broad  crown,  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  highway  planting. 
It  harmonizes  with  nearly  any  land- 
scape and  has  a  high  commercial  value 
as  well,  since  it  can  be  top  worked  to 
the  English  walnut. 

VARIETIES   NOT  FAVORED 

As  a  general  rule,  the  highway  tree 
planting  committee  does  not  favor  the 
planting  of  palms  and  eucalyptus  along 
the  State  highways,  even  though  they 
may  attract  the  attention  of  Eastern 
tourists.  Palms  do  not  provide  shade 
and  eucalyptus  trees  are  detrimental 
to  the  soil  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  latter  species  also  endangers  traf- 
fic through  the  breakage  of  limbs, 
which  Is  liable  to  resr't  when  the  trees 


attain  large  size.  Deciduous  trees  seem 
to  be  best  adapted  for  highway 
planting,  since  they  shed  their  leaves 
at  a  time  when  the  highways  are  wet 
from  winter  storms  and  do  not  hinder 
roadway  drying,  as  would  evergreen 
trees. 

The  permits  issued  for  planting  on 
the  State  highways  prescribe  the 
method  of  planting,  staking  and  pro- 
tecting the  trees.  Uniform  spacing  also 
is  prescribed,  generally  100  feet  apart 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  with  an  al- 
ternate arrangement,  which  gives  a  "i0- 
foot  spacing  effect  to  the  traveler. 
One  species  is  planted  continuously  for 
some  distance,  until  a  convenient  break 
is  found,  when  another  species  is 
planted,  to  avoid  monotony.  After  reg- 
ular planting  has  been  accomplished, 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  undertake 
landscaping  by  means  of  inter-planting 
with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

SPLENDID  BEGINNING  MADE 

A  splendid  start  in  beautifying  the 
highways  of  California  has  been  made, 
which,  if  "continued,  will  result  in  the 
harmonious  treatment  of  the  whole 
highway  system.  Concerning  this  work, 
Professor  Jepson  of  the  University  of 
California  says: 

"While  such  improvements  increase 
the  pleasure  and  contentment  of  the 
traveler  and  add  large  economic  values 
to  the  regions  traversed  by  the  roads, 
the  work  serves  an  additional  purpose 
in  giving  expression  to  the  spirit  of  our 
people,  their  love  for  the  out-of-doors — 
the  hills,  valleys  and  mountain  ranges 
of  California. 

"These  roads  not  merely  will  carry  the 
traffic  load  of  trade,  binding  city  to 
city,  but — ably  planned  and  adorned  — 
they  will  be  sylvan  threads  worthy  to 
join  the  wonderlands  of  California  each 
to  each  and  these  in  turn  with  the  cen- 
ters of  population.  In  this  manner  such 
work  will  give  a  visible  sign  of  the 
mental  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  Cali- 
fornians." 
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engage  In  any  branch  of  the  basic  industry — AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


jprmers  Viewpoint 

THE  HORN— A   USELESS  APPENDAGE? 
The  practice  of  dehorning  cattle  has  been  crit- 
icised, but  we  believe  the  best  argument  in  its  sup- 
port is  that  put  forward  by  a  certain  "old  time" 
stockman: 

"A  man  with  a  club  is  almost  sure  to  find  some 
use  for  it.  If  he  isn't  pounding  the  fence  or  throw- 
ing it  at  a  dog,  he's  stripping  daisies  or  knocking 
the  heads  off  of  bull-thistles.  He's  always  doing 
something  with  It  just  because  he  has  It  in  his 
hand. 

"It's  the  same  way  with  a  cow.  If  she  has  horns, 
■he  will  use  them  in  some  way,  and  they  take  her 
mind  off  her  business.  There's  less  to  distract  her 
attention  when  her  clubs  are  gone." 

Dehorning  mature  animals  with  saw  or  clippers 
Is  disagreeable  business,  but  the  method  of  treating 
calves  by  destroying  the  horn  "button's"  with  caustic 
Is  both  practicable  and  easy.  It  is  better  not  to  let 
the  "club"  develop  into  a  "big  stick." 


SPECIAL  COMMUNITY  BREEDS  PAY. 
Many  agricultural  communities  realize  the 
advantage  of  raising  one  breed  of  animals  almost 
exclusively.  Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, has  become  known  as  a  Guernsey  district, 
with  the  result  that  buyers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  some  foreign  countries  come  there  to 
purchase  purebred  animals  of  this  breed.  Good 
prices  result. 

Breed  associations  are  able  to  operate  to  much 
better  advantage  where  one  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  purebred  dairy  stock,  for  instance,  in  a  com- 
munity. This  makes  possible  the  getting  together 
for  mutual  benefit  and  co-operation  of  all  the 
producers  of  one  kind  of  stock,  such  as  purebred 
hogs,  in  a  district. 

Elwood  Mead  and  George  Kreutzer.  eminent  com- 
munity builders,  realized  the  value  of  breed  spe- 
cialization and  organized  the  State  land  colonics 
at  Durham  and-  Delhi  along  these  advantageous 
lines. 


WHY  FARMERS  THINK  MORE. 
Farmers  are  the  greatest  thinkers  tn  the  world, 
because  they  have  the  best  opportunity  for  unin- 
terrupted meditation.  The  city  dweller  is  apt  to 
accept  the  opinions  of  others,  because  he  hasn't  a 
good  chance  to  study  problems  while  working  in 
store,  factory  or  office. 

Employment  in  peaceful  fields  and  orchards  may 
be  monotonous,  but  it  affords  the  finest  chance  in 
the  world  for  quiet  thought,  which  is  the  reason  why 
farmers  are  known  as  the  sanest,  rhost  original 
and  independent  citizens  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. They  are  not  compelled  to  think  about  their 
•work  constantly,  but  during  a  good  share  of  the  time 
can  devote  their  minds  to  other  interesting  and 
profitable  subjects. 


EXTEND   FARM  ORGANIZATIONS. 
Since  the  Farm  Bureau  and  commodity  mar- 
keting organizations  have  helped  the  agricultural 
industry  more  than  anything  else,  why  not  extend 
the  scope  of  these  very  valuable  organizations? 

Just  as  the  labor  unions  are  hampered  and  limited 
In  their  activities  by  unorganized  workers,  so  is  the 
farmer  who  does  not  affiliate  with  agricultural  as- 
sociations a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  rural 
progress.  The  way  to  make  such  organizations  100 
per  cent  efficient  is  to  secure  100  per  cent  mem- 
bership. 

Farmers  need  to  "consolidate  their  gains"  In  the 
battle  for  Industrial  freedom  by  linking  up  their 
organized  activities  with  similar  associations  in 
other  communities.  States  and  countries.  Perhaps 
the  agricultural  millennium  will  come  when  all 
the  farmers  in  the  world  are  cJinpletely  organized, 
not  for  personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  consumers, 
but  for  efficient  production  »"»4  distribution. 


Starting  Silver  Fox  Farm 

A SILVER  fox  farm  Is  being  established  on»the 
Columbia  River  highway,  thirty-five-  miles 
from  Portland.  Five  pairs  of  foxes  have  been 
shipped  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  five  from  Con- 
over,  Wis.,  and  one  from  the  Clarke  County  (Wash.) 
fox  farm.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  new  farm  one 
of  the  show  places  of  the  highway. 

Hens  Lay  Two  Eggs  a  Day 

AT  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture  there 
are  two  hens,  mother  and  daughter,  each  of 
which  lays  two  eggs  per  day.     It  Is  believed  the 

birds  possess  duplicate  ovaries  and  oviducts,  as 
have  hens  dissected  at  Cornell  University.  West 
Virginia  research  specialists  believe  it  possible  to 
develop  a  600-egg  hen. 

Fair  Sales  Tent  Succeeds 

THE  sales  tent  maintained  by  the  farm  bureau  at 
the  Riverside  Fair  was  a  great  success,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  took  part  in  the  project  Eight 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  farm  products  were  sold, 
principally  prunes,  apples,  walnuts,  grapes,  olives, 
grain,  honey  and  goldfish.  The  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise was  $35,  which  was  paid  pro  rata  by  the  far- 
mers who  did  business  in  the  tent. 

As  a  result  of  this  experiment,  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  establish  a  public  market  at  Riverside. 

Co-operative  Cattle  Herding 

TWO  HUNDRED  EIGHTY-THREE  Colorado 
stockmen  saved  40  cents  a  head  on  23,451  cattle 
the  past  season  by  grazing  them  co-operatively. 
The  average  expense  was  $1.86  per  head,  compared 
to  $2.26  each  for  18,803  cattle  owned  by  seventy- 
one  independent  stockmen. 

The  co-operatives'  pooled  the  expense  of  hiring 
riders  and  other  grazing  costs.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  the  entire  expense  was  prorated  among  the 
members. 

Ship  Grapes  Without  Ice 

IT  is  entirely  practical  to  ship  California  grapes  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  without  refrigeration.  In 
the  opinion  of  George  C.  Husmann  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fruit  intended 
for  transportation  in  this  manner  should  be  picked 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  he  advises,  as  green 
grapes  will  wither  and  overripe  specimens  decay. 

"The  great  trouble  with  most  refrigerator  ship- 
ments." declares  Husmann,  "is  the  failure  properly 
to  precool  the  Iruit  before  It  is  iced  for  transporta- 
tion." 

Raking  T^ay  With  Auto  Truck 

WITH  an  auto  truck,  Wesley  Kouns.  Kansas 
*  farmer,  gathers  up  two  large  fakefuls  of 
hay,  hauls  it  a  half  mile  and  drives  back  again  in 
seven  minutes.  This  feat  is  accomplished  by  fas- 
tening to  each  end  of  the  truck  a  large  sweep  rake. 
By  means  of  a  lever  the  driver  tills  the  front  rake 
up  when  full,  then  fills  the  rear  rake  by  backing 
up,  when  it  also  is  tilted,  the  rakes  being  hold 
in  this  position  while  the  hay  is  transported  to  the 
stack. 

For  two  years  Kouns  has  used  this  implement 
for  raking  and  hauling  the  hay  crops  on  ninety 
acres  of  alfalfa,  claiming  a  great  saving  In  time 
and  labor  is  effected  thereby. 

Cows  Thrive  on  Sawdust 

THREE  Iowa  cows,  recently  fed  on  a  ration  con- 
sisting partly  of  sawdust,  maintained  their 
weight  slightly  better  than  when  given  an  entire 
grain  ration,  while  the  milk  and  fat  production  re- 
mained practically  the  same,  according  to  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  cows  were  fed  on  sawdust  17  days,  receiving 
a  mixture  consisting  of  18  parts  of  this  material, 
36  parts  ground  barley,  30  parts  bran  and  15  parts 
linseed  meal.  During  the  check  period  an  equal 
portion  of  barley  was  substituted  for  the  sawduaL 
.  A  similar  trial  was  made  in  Wisconsin  with  like 
results. 

Before  feeding,  the  bran  was  treated  with  diluted 
acid  under  pressure.  In  this  process  25  per  cent 
of  the  wood  is  converted  into  sugar  and  the  rest 
of  the  fiber,  or  cellulose,  changed  considerably  in 
physical  character  and  solubility.  This  process  la 
being  used  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  manu- 
facture of  industrial  alcohol. 

Saving  Stable  Manure 

BY  the  use  of  $1.50  worth  of  gypsum  (land  plaster) 
it  is  possible  to  save  $2.80  worth  of  nitrogen,  ac- 
cording to  C.  H.  Hutson  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture. 

"A  ton  of  horse  manure,"  explains  Professor  Hut- 
son,  "contains  14  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Unless  the 
manure  is  properly  treated,  half  of  this  valuable 
fertilizing  agent  is  lost  by  evaporation,  the  nitrogen 
forming  ammonium  carbonate,  which  is  very 
volatile. 

"The  seven  pounds  of  lost  nitrogen  is  equivalemt 
to  66  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate,  worth  $2.80. 
By  adding  200  pounds  of  land  plaster  to  the  manure 
the  volatile  nitrogen  compound  (ammonium  carbon- 
ate) becomes  a  non-volatile  salt  (ammonium  sul- 
phate), which  remains  to  benefit  the  soil  covered 
by  the  manure. 

"In  addition  to  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  the  use  of 
gypsum  adds  plant  food  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of 
calcium  and  sulphur,"  this  authority  concludes. 


Arizona  Poultrymen  Organize 

ARIZONA  poultrymen  are  organizing  a  co-opera- 
tive marketing  association  and  expect  to  b« 
ready  to  begin  business  January  1,  1924.  There  are 
35.000  laying  hens  in  Arizona  and  a  first-class  home 
market  for  every  egg  produced.  A  poultry  show  is 
to  be  held  at  Phoenix  December  12-15  by  the  Mari- 
copa County  Poultry  Association. 

Shipping  Eggs  By  Water 

ELEVEN  HUNDRED  cases  of  California  eggs 
were  shipped  to  New  York  on  the  Panama- 
Pacific  liner  Kroonland,  which  sailed  from  Han 
Francisco  November  10. 

The  eggs  were  stored  in  a  chamber  cooled  with 
the  brine  system  of  refrigeration.  During  the 
6200-mile  voyage  the  eggs  were  kept  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  arrived  at  their  destination  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

This  successful  experiment  in  transporting  eggs 
by  water  to  the  Hastern  market  is  expected  to 
result  in  large  quantities  of  poultry  products  going 
to  the  Atlantic  States  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Kroonland,  Finland  and  Manchuria  each 
have  refrigeration  space  for  1,000,000  eggs. 

Dairymen  Buy  Creameries 

AFTER  a  year  spent  in  negotiations,  the  Arizona 
Dairy  Producers'  Association  has  purchased  the 
plants  and  equipment  of  the  Hassayampa  Creamery 
Company  and  the  Pacific  Creamery  Company.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  over  a  term  of  years  from 
the  business  turnover  of  a  new  manufacturing  com- 
pany which  the  farmers  are  organizing.  * 

The  association  has  organized  a  stock  company 
and  obtained  from  the  Farm  Land  Bank  at  Berkeley 
$10,000  for  loaning  to  members. 

1  Since  the  organization  of  the  Arizona  Dairy  Pro- 
ducers, farmers  have  received  1  2  to  22  cents  a  pound 
more  for  their  butter  than  formerly,  while  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  has  not  been  Increased,  accord- 
ing to  C.  W.  Steele,  secretary  of  the  organization. 

Fined  for  Spray  Damage 

CAN  a  man  be  made  to  pay  damages  for  spray 
injury  to  trees?  This  Important  point  re- 
cently was  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  Abner  Mc- 
Crary,  Riverside  County  judge,  who  fined  A.  L, 
Roberts  $295  for  spraying  the  citrus  orchard  of 
Thomas  Stack  in  such  a  manner  that  both  fruit 
and  foliage  were  seriously  injured,  according  to 
testimony  offered  during  the  trial.  Stack  was  ex- 
cused from  paying  a  spray  bill  of  $196. 

MeCrary  claimed  it  was  not  his  fault  the  trees 
were  injured,  laying  the  blame  onto  the*  Almighty, 
whom  he  said,  sent  an  unusually  hot  spelt  of 
weather  immediately  after  the  trees  were  spsiiyed, 
causing  the  resultant  damage.  Stack  asserted  that 
his  orchard  suffered  $200(1  injury  as  a  result  of  the 
spraying. 


Let  Us  Help  ^  ou  Solve 
Tree  Problems 
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RCHARD  and  FARM  hopes  to  aid  In 
making  America's  most  attractive  State 
still  more  beautiful. 

For,  although  California 
is  blessed  with  thousands 
of  acres  of  virgin  forests 
and  is  the  home  of  the 
mightiest     trees     in  the 


Ul^  rar:rdh 


!s.  world,  she  has  also  great 
*  areas  of  desert  and  semi- 
ids. 
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til^^S^j^^^^  attractive  and  livable 
I    I  wll%%*l>  lri""'K<>nt   Planting  of 


idreds  of  California 
homes  need  more 
trees.  Many  towns  and 
cities  can  be  made  more 
by 
or- 
namentals and  shade  trees. 
Long  miles  of  highway  afford  fSe  motorist  little 
protection  from  the  blazing  sun  and  present  at 
best  a  dreary  aspect. 

Send  your  tree  problems  to  the  editor  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Whether  you  have  a 
city  lot  or  are  interested  in  a  community 
project — no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  State 
you  are  situated — we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
assisting  you. 

To  our  farmer  readers  and  those  who  are 
developing  suburban  estates  and  home  places 
we  suggest  sending^  a  sketch  of  your  grounds, 
with  Information  concerning  climatic  condi- 
tions, soils,  precipitation  (or  irrigation  facili- 
ties) and  topography  of  the  land. 

Through  our  close  contact  with  forestry  of- 
ficials and  other  authoritative  sources  of  infor- 
mation, we  are  in  a  position  to  give-  specific 
suggestions  as  to  what  kind  of  trees  to  plant 
for  dlfrerent  purposes,  where  to  obtain  nursery 
stock,  and  how  best  (o  maintain  them. 

Another  suggestion — if  you  have  beautified 
your  own  place  with  trees  or  have  taken  |>art 
in  community  tree-planting  work,  write  us 
concerning  your  experiences  Have  you  worked 
out  a  plan  combining  beauty  and  utility"  Tell" 
us  about  it  for  the  benefit  of  other  renders. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  wants  to  hear  from 
all  California  ns  who  are  interested  In  tree 
conservation  and  planting  — Thr  Editor. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Side-Potting  to  Save  Offshoots 


THOUSANDS  of  dollars  a  year 
may  be  saved,  according-  to  sev- 
eral date  palm  growers  in  Coa- 
chella  Valley,  by  practicing  the 
ancient  method  of  side  potting  date 
palm  shoots  on  the  parent  palm. 

Side  potting  is  applied  to  those  off- 
shoots that  start  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  a  distance  from  the  ground  and 
cannot  be  rooted  on  the  ground, 
therefore,  ordinarily  are  cut  from  the 
palm  unrooted  and  started  separately. 

The  economy  of  side  potting  such 
offshoots  is  clear,  according  to  one 
Coachella  Valley  grower  who  has  de- 
veloped his  date  garden  with  keen 
scientific  interest  and  approved  meth- 
ods.    He  declares  that  rooting  on  the 


Cutting  Date  Offshoots 


tree*  saves  97  per  cent  of  the  baby 
palms,  while  he  has  experienced  an  ex- 
tremely large  loss  with  other  ways  of 
rooting.  He  has  tested  side  potting  a 
year  and  a  half,  in  which  time  he  has 
successfully  started  90  offshoots  in  his 
garden,. 


Transplanting  the  offshoots  or 
"suckers"  of  the  date  palm  is  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  Increase  of  stock 
true  to  type.  These  offshoots  are 
very  delicate  to  handle.  Considering 
that  date  offshoots  cost  from  $3  to 
$25  apiece  and  that  the  parent  tree 
bears  only  from  8  to  25  in  its  lifetime, 
the  loss  of  even  one  shoot  is  a  thing  no 
grower  likes  to  contemplate. 

The  date  men  of  Conchella  Valley, 
aided  by  United  States  Government 
experimentation,  are  working  toward 
successful  date  propagation.  A  prac- 
tice widely  used  is  to  chisel  the  off- 
shoot from  the  mother  palm  jrnd  root 
it  in,  a  pot,  in  the  ground  or  in  nn 
offshoot  house.  This  rooting  neces- 
sarily must  be  employed  with  imported 
unrooted  offshoots.  A  large  percent- 
age of  loss  has  been  found  to  result 
from  this  method  and  many  growers 
feel  they  are  demonstrating  a  very 
successful  method  by  letting  offshoots 
root  on  the  mother  palm  and  removing 
them  with  a  good  start  in  life. 

A  palm  offshoot  grows  from  the 
parent  trunk  within  -fhe  axis  of  a  lenf 
To  start  It  rooting  in  the  ground  while 
still  connected  with  the  mother,  its 
stem  Is  exposed  by  cutting  the  sup- 
porting leaf  from  under  it. 

To  side  pot  the  shoot  that  springs 
out  a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground,  ;\ 
casing  of  wood  is  built  up  from  the 
earth  round  it  and  filled  with  rich  ma- 
nure or  rotted  date  fiber.  The  case  is 
made  water  tight,  since -the  baby  palm 
must  be  assured  plenty  of  water, 
which  is  dipped  up  to  it  during  irri- 
gation. Often  a  piece  of  tin  is  placed 
under  the  shoot  and  against  the 
mother  trunk  to  prevent  the  new  roots 
from  running  underneath. 

The  length  of  time  the  young  palm 
remains  In  the  side  pot  varies,  bu' 
usually  is  about  four  months.  When 
the  roots  are  well  formed  the  stem  of 
the  shoot  is  chiseled  away  and  the 
young  tree  taken  away  to  be  planted 

Thus  by  being  allowed  to  draw 
nourishment  from  its  mother  palm  un- 
til it  can  depend  on  Its  own  root  sys- 
tem and  start  life  alone,  the  young 
palm  is  given  97  chances  in  100  to 
continue  its  growth  to  maturity,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  this  or- 
chard let.— MART    E.  WALTRR. 


Do  Trees  Inherit  Tendency  to  Disease? 


IS  root  knot  always  acquired  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  infection 
or  may  it  be  inherent  in  the  stock  used 
for  propagating? 

An  interesting  observation,  made  by 


m 


Peach  Blight  or  Shothole  Fungus 
on  peaches,  almonds  and  apricots 
is  best  controlled  with  Octho  Pow- 
dered Bordeaux  ground  very  fine. 
Sticks  longer  than  other  Bordeaux 

Set  your  Orib*  dealer  or  call  on  our  ntartst  expert  ' 
CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WATSONVILU.  CALIFORNIA 

Fmoo,C«L  Sacraments,  Cal,  Lot  Angeles  Cal. 
s«°  Jote.Cit.    Santa  Rota,  Cal.       Yakima,  Wajh. 

ORTH 

POISONS^ 
every  pest  fg§i 


BUNIONS! 

PAIN    8TOI*3    rNSTANTl.Y — 
HUMP  VANISIIRS 

TRY  IT  AT  MY  RISK 

New.  marvelous  solvent  to  treat  bunions.  Stops 
pain  instantly — banishes  the  ugly  hump  and 
tlr."1  urhey.  swollen,  bnrnlnr  condition.  You 
can  wear  a  smaller  shoo 
with  catanfort.  Test  It  at 
my  Hale  rirst  trial  pon- 
vinees.  No  clumsy  appa- 
ratus, no  rubber  mold  or 
protector,  no  uncomfort- 
able leather  shield  or  felt 
pad,  no  plaster,  nor  mussy 
liquid.  x 
Is  PKOOUYNR.  the  Com- 
plete Bunion  Treatment.  You 
will  say  It  is  wonderful — anuut- 
lnar.  so  quick,  so  sure  does  it  act. 
Don't  waste  time  and  money  on 
useless  methods.  Don't  suffer 
Try  PKDODYNE  at  my  risk. 
Write  today  before  you  do  an- 
other thing;.  Just  say,  "I  wsnt 
to   try    rJSDODYNR."  Adores- 

K.AT  LABORATORIES, 
Hept.  I.-UJ,  ll<  N.  La  Halle  St., 
CbJcatr*.  nitwais 


C.  F.  Collins,  for  thirty  years  a  resident 
of  Tulare  County  and  for  eight  years 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  reopens 
this   interesting  question. 

Salway  pits,  taken  from  trees  hav- 
ing root  knot  disease,  were  compared 
with  pits  taken  from  trees  free  of  dis- 
ease. 

Trees  propagated  from  the  first  lot 
showed  90  to  96  per  cent  infection;  in 
fact,  practically  all  the  trees  budded 
on  the  Selw'ay  roots  from  the  infected 
lot  developed  the  disease,  while  those 
from  the  second  lot  developed  only  ~> 
to  10  per  cent,  Collins  asserts. 

The  young  trees  were  grown  in  the 
same  soil  and  under  similar  conditions. 

Observin  g  that  the  "sick"  trees 
would  be  unprofitable,  the  owner  re- 
moved them,  leaving  the  holes  open 
and  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  all  sum- 
mer. The  following  winter  new  trees 
from  the  clean  stock  were  set  out  in 
the  same  holes  and  these  developed 
into  healthy  producers  without  any 
sign  of  the  disease. 

The  question  arises,  then,  as  to 
whether  the  disease  was  transmitted 
to  the  young  trees  through  the  pits 
used  for  propagating,  or  whether  they 
simply  inherited  a  tendency  to  the 
disease  which  made  them  very'  sus- 
ceptible. 

If  plants  and  trees  are  like  human 
beings,  the  latter  assumption  may  be 
assumed  to  be  correct,  for  it  is  quite 
generally  believed  by  physicians  and 
other  scientists  that  the  child  cannot 
inherit  from  its  parents  through  the 
blood  the  actual  germs  of  infectious 
disease,  but  can  only  inherit  a  weak- 
ness or  "tendency"  which  strengthens 
the  possibility  of  outside  infection. 

Experiments  on  a  large  scale  and 
over  a  period  of  years  to  determine 
just  how  plants  react  to  infectious 
diseases  might  prove  of  great  scientific 
and  practical  value. — A.  J.  M. 


Packers  Expect  Profits 

(illflO  ARE  expecting  to  make  a 
VV  profit  this  year,"  writes  R.  D. 
Mai-Manus  of  Armour  and  Company. 
"If  there  had  been  any  way  for  us  to 
avoid  running  our  business  at  a  loss 
during  the  past  three  years  we  would 
have  taken  that  way. 

"It  happened,  however,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  market  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  buy  livestock,  pay  the 
wages  demanded  by  labor,  the  freight 
rates  required  by  the  railroads  and 
the  taxes  assessed  by  the  Government, 
sell  at  the  prices  we  were  able  to  get 
from  the  retailers  and  make  a  profit. 
It  was  an  unusual  situation  brought 
about  by  post-war  adjustment." 


for  those  who  plan  to  plant 
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niirserrcatalog 

ready  now  v 

get  your  name  on 
our  list  early 

Our  new  64-page  catalog"  will  be  mailed  in 
the  order  in  which  inquiries  are  received — 
so  send  in  your  name  now! 

If  you  are  going  to  plant,  don't  be  without 
this  helpful  catalog.  It  is  full  of  valuable 
information  and  contains  many  beautiful 
illustrations. 

Avoid  disappointment.  Plant  strong,  sturdy, 
productive  Armstrong  Select  Fruit  Trees  and 
enjoy  fruits  from  your  own  garden.  Plant 
Armstrong  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery  and 
roses;    they  make  life  worth  living. 

But  first  get  the  Armstrong  catalog.  It  will 
get  to  you  in  good  time  to  place  your  order 
to  permit  early  planting.  (Our  Fruit  Trees 
will  be  ready  for  shipment  after  Jan.  1.) 

All  Armstrong  Nursery  Fruit  Trees  and 
shrubbery  are  the  result  of  3a  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  selection, 
with  the  result  that  each 
year  we  supply  our  old 
customers  and  add  many 
new  ones.  We  know  you, 
too,  will  be  satisfied. 


This  coupon 
is  for  your 
convenience 


AKMSTIiOM,  M'KSKKIKS. 
118  BaiclM  Ave..  Ontario.  Calif. 

Pleasp  send  me  192"*  Armstrong 
Nurseries    Catalog,    as    I    plan  to 

plant   

Name   

Address   

City   


troi&fjf 
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Enjoy  a  visit  to  our  nurseries.  Drive 
out  any  week  day  (not  open  Sundays). 


Why  Experiment  Longer?  Buy  Petaluma  Incubators! 


The  biggest,  most  successful  hatcheries  the 
world  over  are  using  Petaluma  Incubators 
—  the  bigger  American  ones  are  using 
Petaluma  Electrics  exclusively.  They  say 
they  can  not  afford  to  experiment.  Can 
you?  These  big  operators  have  convinced 
themselves  by  actual  experience  that  Peta- 
luma Incubators  make  bigger,  healthier 
hatches  of  "peppier"  chicks — cost  less  to 
operate  and  keep  up.  If  electricity  isn't 
available,  use  Petaluma  Hot  Water  Incu- 
bators.   Write  for  illustrated  booklet  X-2. 

We  make  a  complete  lint  cf  irooders 
— electric  and  ht  t  air. 


1260 
Electrics 
^in  one  order.^ 
That's  what 
the 

"Must  Hatch" 
Hatchery, 
Petaluma, 
is  installing — 
"PETALUMA 
ELECTRICS" 
exclusively! 

Each 
has  504  eggs 
capacity 


Petaluma  Electric  Incubator  Co, 


ETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Ship  Furs 

Ship  all  your  furs  to  Fouke  NOW.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fur  market  at  any  time, 

b depend  on  Fouke  for  the  most 
continuous,  reliable  and  pro- 
fitable outlet  for  all  yourfurs. 
Put  a  Fouke  tag  on  your  fur 
shipment.  See  how  much  bet- 
ter grading  you  get— See  how 
much  mora  quickly  you  get 
your  returns—See  how  much 
more  money  you  get  for  every  skin. 
See  for  yourself  that — 

Fouke  Grading  Makes  Tour 
Far  Checks  Bigger.  , 


Fur  Co 


4ii  fouke 
•BUILDING 

Send  name  and   . 

address  at  once.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  .simplest  and  moat  economical  coal  oil 
gas  buinet  ever  known  baa  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco.  This  great 
invention  is  entirely  different  from  other 
burners  now  In  use.  Fits  any  wood  or  coal 
stove.  Heats  oven  and  water-back.  No  prim- 
ing, no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
valve  and  get  an  intense  heat  that  is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  batter.  Bring*  happiness  Into  the  home 
To  prove  that  the  Conow  burner  is  exactly 
us  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
■  rid  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  you 
see  how  it  works  before  deciding  to  keep  It. 
Write  us  for  free  literature  which  explains  all. 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 


>A  Co-tain  bus  Ave. 


San  Francisco.  Calif. 


big  Money  Boring  Well; 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 

In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Gettinf  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  sotser.  Wrttt  ft 
easy  terms  emdfret  catalog. 

LISLE  HFC  COMT ANT 
Ban  727 
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You'll  Like  the  Way 
fanner  Does  Business 


botirttng  made  easy"  de- 
final  the  Paami  method  exactly. 
On  request  w*  will  Mod  pertfolios 
of  plena  and  pietsiae  of  beautiful, 
practical  Fanner  hmiae —  more 
then  250  iliai|.iia  to  afaonae  from. 
Select  the  heme  of  yoar  choice 
and  we  quale  yen  the  exact  price 
on  all  lull  Ties  eeil  to  fit  and  ready 
to  erect,  aD  doors,  windows, 
■offing  paper,  nails, 
paint,  stains,  varnish, 
eave  gullets  and  down  spouts, 
and  material  far  scaffolding. 

yen  koo-w  rxaetiy-  what  you  ate 
te  set  and  what  it  will  coat, 
hat  It  the  Pencerway  of  doing  bust- 
ease.  It  gives  yon  better  materials,  a 
setter  eonetructed  heme  sod  saves 
yea  time,  money  and  worry. 

L Portfolio  of  Plana 
and  Pictures 

other  Fee- 
show 
.  nd  at* 
pictnrea  ef 
iee,wita 
alec 
etc 


Fre.eBool\/ 


More  ' 

Money 

per  Acre 


produces  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
jpHy.  The  1923  crop  breaks  all  pre- 
vious records.  In  12  years  Canada  has  won 
11  World  Wheat  Championships  and  many 
awards  in  Lire  Stock  exhibits. 

The  Gonad  i  as  farmer's  to  come  need  not  depend 
rm  crops  er  one  kind  of  farming  alone.  Canada  is 
taecenterof  an  ever  increasing  activity  in  mtred 
tanning  that  is  making  it  one  of  the  world's  great  - 
est  agricultural  empires. 

JO  A  Per  Acre,  Average  Price,  Easy  Pay- 
swU  meats, LowTaxesJncreasing Values 

Yon  can  buy  rich  land  along  the  Canadian  Na- 
•aiewnj  Railways  for  en  average  of  $20.00  an  sere. 
Easy  tersM— low  first  payment — usually  10%  or 
Ittss — the  balance  over  a  long  term  of  years  with 
low  to  teres  t  rates  and  small  land  tax.  No  tax  on 
liUiMTnilll.  improvements,  animals,  machinery  or 
persona)  property .  Railway  rates  are  reduced  for 
landeeekers  and  their  effects  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  Personally  conduct- 
ed excursions  arranged. 

GET  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 

This  FREE  illustrated  book  tells  what  others 
have  gained  by  going  to  Canada.  It  tells  of  success 
won  in  Canada — how  natural  opportunity  com- 
bined with  good  average  prices  put  them  ahead.  It 
gives  you  actual  facts  and  figures  of  cropyiclds  and 
many  stories  of  progresayearby  year.  It  may  show 
YOU  THE  SAMP:  ROAD  THAT  BROUGHT 
THEM  PROSPERITY.  Read  what  those  who 
have  settled  here  have  tosay  about  Canada's  farm  - 
ing  opportunities,  its  educational  and  recreational 
advantages.  You  may  find  letters  from  ftiendsor 
former  neighbors.  They  tell  tn  plain,  simple  words 
howlittle  they  had  to  start  with,  what  happened 
when  they  got  there  and  how  tbey  prospered.  Get 
the  booklet  now.  You  may  want  to  start  at  once. 
Just  say  "Send  Free  Book**  and  It  will  be  sent 
without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 
D  e  WITT  FOSTER ,  Su  p  t .  of  Reso  urce  s, 
Canadian  National  Railways,  Dept.  2259 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and.  Builders'  Supplies. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


As  one  of  the  eldest  pat- 
ent firms  In  America  we 
give  Inventors  at  lowest 
consistent  charge,  a 
a,a  ill  i  noted  for  result*,  eiieaaeed  by  many  well  known 


PATENTS 

service  noted  for  result*,  eviewa 

ratontn  ef  extraordinary  value.  Bosk.Pat*nt-Ssnss,frs*. 
laeeye.Lacey,  W3  FsCWa»a^ D.C. Estate. leea. 


Among  the 
VEGETABLE 

Producers 

By  RALPH  G.  RISSER 


merits  from  California  for  the  year 
ending  September  30th  were  larger 
than  the  shipments  of  the  entire 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1U20.  The  following  data  give  the 
number  of  cars  originating  in  each 
district  for  the  past  two  seasons: 

1922-23  1921-22 
Northern  California   .  .  2498  1127 

Imperial    Valley    "636  4739 

Other  parts  of  So.  Cal.  3641  4425 


Dependable 


WILT  RESISTANCE 
IN  TOMATOES 

Fusarium  wilt  is  said  to  be  the  most 
serious  disease  affecting  tomatoes 
grown  for  fall  shtpment  to  Eastern 
markets  in  Southern  California  coast 
districts,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  nematodes.  Damage  from  Fusarium 
wilt  has  occured  in  fields  both  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Counties  and 
trials  have  been  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  of  a  number  of 
strains  and  varieties  which  are  re- 
sistent.  Very  striking  results  have 
been  secured  showing  that  some  of 
our  common  sorts  are  much  more 
susceptible  than  others.  Further  ex- 
periments probably  will  be  conducted 
next  year  to  test  out  the  merits  of 
these  new  varieties  for  shipping  pur- 
poses. 


Total  13,775  10,291 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 
AROUSES  INTEREST 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
manifested  lately  in  the  Mary  Wash- 
ington variety  of  asparagus.  This  in- 
terest has  been  intensified  by  the 
visit  of  Professor  J.  B.  Norton  to 
California.  Professor  Norton  is  the 
man  who  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  development  of  this  variety  than 
any  other  individual.  While  in  Cali- 
fornia. Professor  Norton  called  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  rust  resistence  of 
thin  improved  variety,  but  also  to  its 
other  virtues,  especially  its  vigor,  its 
productiveness,  and  its  size.  He 
visited  asparagus  growers  in  the  Delta 
of  Central  California  and  in  the  Im- 
perial  Valley  also. 


COACHELLA  ONION 
GROWERS  FERTILIZE 

Growers  of  onions  in  the  Coachella 
Valley  of  Riverside  County  are  using 
commercial  fertilizers  in  producing 
their  crops..  This  is  the  first  season 
tn  which  the  chemicals  are  being  gen- 
erally utilized  throughout  the  valley. 
Reports  indicate  that  experiments 
have  shown  these  complete  fertilizers 
applied  after  cover  crops  have  been 
turned  tinder,  improve  the  grade,  en- 
large the  size,  increase  the  yield  and 
encourage  early  development. 

CALIFORNIA  LETTUCE 
SHIPMENTS 

For  several  years  California  has 
maintained  the  lead  in  lettuce  ship- 
ments and  the  movement  has  been  in- 
creasing each  season.  The  average 
daily  output  of  the  State  for  the  past 
vear    has    been    37    cars.     The  ship- 


THE  VARIETY 
QUESTION 

For  most  vegetables  there  are  a  few 
standard  varieties  which  are  known 
to  the  trade  and  generally  recognized 
as  satisfactory.  Tn  growing  vege- 
tables for  shipment,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways advisable  to  make  the  main 
planting  of  one  or  two  of  these  varie- 
ties, in  many  instances  one  variety 
being  preferable  for  purposes  of 
standardization.  \ 

A  multiplicity  of  varieties  is  not  de- 
sirable for  a  comrr/ercial  crop  and 
changes  of  varieties  for  the  main 
plantings  should  be  made  very  cau- 
tiously. For  making  progress  and  ad- 
vancement it  is  necessary  to  try  new 
sorts  occasionally,  but  they  should  he 
tried  at  first  on  an  experimental  scale 
only.  Many  of  the  new  sorts  will  be 
found  to  be  a  decided  change  but  not 
such  an  improvement  as  the  overen- 
thusiastic  reports  of  the  introdurers 
might  indicate. 


Rid  Orchards  Now  of  Carry-Over  Blight 


PRAR  growers  should  not  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  be- 
cause of  the  comparative  absence 
of  blight  at  this  time  of  the  year,  says 
L.    H.   Day   of   the   University  Farm, 
Davis. 

Even  though  little  infection  may  be 
noticed,  thorough  inspection  of  the 
trees  should  be  made  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  possible  outbreak  next  year. 
Sometimes  a  tree  .or  an  orchard  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  free  from  blight, 
but  the  following  spring  the  blossoms 
are  killed  by  the  disease. 

At  this  season  leaves  on  branches 
affected  by  hidden  blight  or  on  por- 
tions of  the  tree  nourished  by  diseased 
roots  will  often  change  color.  The  mots 
of  such  trees  should  be  examined  for 
infection  and  those  showing  discolora- 
tion should  be  cut  out  and  burned. 

All  hold-over  twig  blight  should  be 
removed  and  burned.  The  trunks  and 
larger  branches  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected and  any  cankers  scarified. 

Day  has  been  conducting  experi- 
ments for  the  Pomology  Division  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  on  the  control  of  blight. 
Growers  who  have  followed  his  sugges- 
tions are  making  good  progress  in  rid- 
ding their  orchards  of  this  serious  dis- 
ease. 


The  scarificaton  method  consists  of 
paring  off  the  outer  bark  of  diseased 
areas  and  treating  the  wound  with  a 
powerful  disinfectant. 

The  formula  for  the  disinfectant  is 
16  large  tablets  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
and  16  large  tablets  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  wa- 
ter and  added  to  three  quarts  of  cheap 
commercial  glycerine. 

This  material  should  be  kept  in  fruit 
jars  or  other  glass  containers  and  ap- 
plied with  a  paint  brush. 

In  addition  to  the  above  excellent 
suggestions,  orchardlsts  should  bear  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  cutting  out  not 
only  all  discolored  tissue.  but  the 
healthy  appearing  bark  surrounding 
blight  infestations,  as  this  tissue  con- 
tains blight  germfs  which  have  not  yet 
discolored   the  bark  of  wood. 

When  blight  is  spreading  rapidly  it 
sometimes  is  necessary  to  remove  six 
inches  of  bark  above  and  below  the 
discolored  spots,  while  one  to  three 
inches  will  suffice  when  the  disease  is 
comparatively  inactive,  as  during  the 
dormant  season.  It  is  always  best  to 
risk  cutting  out  too  much  wood  and 
bark,  rather  than  too  little. 

Leaves  on  branches  affected  by 
blight  turn  a  peculiar  purplish  color, 
which  is  soon  recognized  by  the  ex- 
perienced blight  cutter. 


Is  Wax  Waste  Injurious  to  Fruit  Trees? 


NOW  at  the  close  of  a  most  disastrous 
season  in  bee-culture,  when  hun- 
dreds of  colonies  are  flying  out,  much 
wax-rendering  is  being  done.  A  word 
of  caution  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
refuse  may  be  of  value. 

The  •'slum-gum  "—popular  name  tor 
the  cake  of  refuse  from  the  wax-press 
—is  very  rich  in  sugars  and  powerful 
acids,  as  is  also  the  liquid  in  which  it 
is  boiled.  The  fertilizing  value  of  the 
latter  is  great,  but  it  is  in  too  concen- 
trated form  to  use  on  plants  or  young 
trees.  I  have  seen  young  fruit  trees 
badly  injured  by  the  waste  water  from 
the  wax  press  run  in  furrows  close  to 
them.  Better  dilute  it  or  run  it  some 
distance  away.. 

Use  the  slum -gum  cakes  for  fuel  for 
the  wax-boiler  or  the  fireplace.  If  laid 
out  in  the  sun  they  will  soon  dry  and 
can  be  stored  for  future  use. 
•  I  once  ruined  a  fine  young  walnut 
tree  by  watering  it  with  sweetened, 
syrupy  water  from  the  washings  of 
honey  and  Byrup  cans.  The  weather  was 
hot,  the  tree  growing  very  rapidly  and 
needing  water,  so  I  supplied  it  liberally 
In  a  "basin"  about  the  trunk-  The  next 
day  that  tree  withered  up  and  died  as 
if  a  fire  had  scorched  it.  From  ap- 
pearances, the  sweetened  water  was 
carried  up  directly  into  the  leaves  and 
twigs,    where    the    rapid  evaporation 


caused  the  pores  to  be  quickly  clogged 
with  the  sugar  in  suspension,  so  that 
the  hot  sun  withered  it  like  a  fire. — 
J.  D.  B.   

Clean  Citrus  Fruit 

What  is  the  best  method  of  removlne  black 
and  citrocola  scale  fungus  from  citrus  fruits'.' 
Can  hot  water  safely  be  applied? — A.  A. 
A  I  'A.M.-'    San  Diego  County. 

THE  best  solution  for  removing  the 
black  fungus  which  follows  black 
scale  on  t-itrus  fruits  is  a  washing  pow- 
der which  is  known  to  be  tree  from 
caustic  soda. 

The  proper  temperature  of  the  water 
depands  on  conditions  and  must  be 
learned  from  experiments.  For  oranges' 
or  grapefruit  it  should  be  around  122 
degrees.  For  lemons  it  appears  to  vary 
from  116  to  122,  the  lower  limit  apply- 
ing during  time  of  rainy  weather  and 
the  upper  limit  applying  during  dry 
weather. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  water 
should  be  used  as  hot  as  can  be  used 
without  injury  to  the  fruiL  Too  high  ■ 
temperature  is  first  indicated  by  a 
slight  appearance  and  odor  of  free  cit- 
rus oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  tank.  Injury  from  too  hot  water 
consists  of  spotting  of  the  fruit  and  in- 
juring its  appearance.— J.  HLIOT 
COIT. 


For  hard  and  varied  work — day  in  and 
day  out— no  engine  can  equal  the  sturdy 

WITTETG  .  ;ENGINE 

SIMPLE,  trouble-proof  and  equipped 
with  the  famous  WICO  Magneto,  this  WITTE 
is  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  in  any 
climate  or  temperature.  Lowest  In  price  and 
upkeep— the  WITTE. burns  kerosene,  gasoline, 
distillate  or  gas  for  less  than  2c  an  hour.  Known 
for  over  40  years  as  the  beet  ALL-PURPOSE 
engine,  the  standard  of  power. 

All  Sizes.  2  to  25  Horse-Power. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  the  WITTE  ENGINE 

If  he  can't  supply  you  write  our  nearest  office 
for  full  information. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

(Founded  in  1870) 
San  Francisco       Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 


Never  Let 
a  Cold  Get 
a  Start 


Break  it  up  overnight 

THKquiclt  direct  treatment  for  colds 
of  Ctifldren  and  grown-ups  too, 
is  an  application  of  Vicks  over  throat 
and  chest  at  bedtime.  Not  only  is 
Vicks  absorbed  thru  the  skin,  but  its 
healing  vapors  of  camphor,  menthol, 
eucalyptus,  turpentine,  etc.,  «» 
breathed  all  night  directly  into  the 
affected  air  passages.  Relief  usually 
comes  by  morning.  Just  as  good,  too, 
for  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  stings  and 
itching  skin  troubles. 

rV>rr e  to  Vic*  Chemics.1  Co. ,  Box  PSt 
C reenaboro,  JV.  C,  for  a  test  mamplr* 

WICKS 

w  VapoRub 

Oven  17  Million  Jars  Useo  Ye ably 


Winter 
dean -up 

For  a  thorowinter  clean-up  inyour 
orchard,  use  Ortho  oils,  a  kind  for 
every  purpose.  Most  economical. 
Highest  insecticidal  value. 

See  your  Ortho  dealer  or  call  on  our  near- 
est expert  for  authoritative  information. 
CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
WATSON  VILLI .  CALIFORNIA 
Fresno, Csl        Sacramento, Csl.       Lot  Angeles, Cs 


San  Jose, Cal.     Santa  Rosa, Cal.        Yakima, Wash. 

1S0-« 


ORTH 

POISONS^ 
every  pest 


lYr.75c  2YEARS$1  5Yr*.«9 
C^sssssP    A  versa n  over  100  pares  per  issue  -  teUs 

how  to  feed,  hoove  and  breed;  how  to  seen  re  hta-h  egg 

-'iHT. 


J  American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  ¥%??l  25  cts. 


;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  tuei 


American  Poultry  lounul.  22 -52 J  Plymouth  P..  Crmsrs 


30  DAY 


~*  —i  .  STEALING         mm  J*  Mr-  umi.  II  ■ 

Slot.  ■  —  ■  m  t  H  ill  Sea*  fan 
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O  S  ARMY 
GOODS 

now  sold  by  mai/% 

PUBLICSAIE 


now 

on.  • 


Home  Farm  Happenings 


By  ONE  OF  US 


FOR   A   BETTER   CATTLE  SITUA- 
TION. 

There  are  several  people  in  our  part 
of  the  country  who  believe  there  is  a 
future  in  the  cattle  business,  and  that 
the  time  to  get 
into  it  is  when 
prices  are  at  the 
extremely  low  ebb 
that  now  prevails. 

Good  cows  are 
being  bought  for 
very  little  money 
and  many  who 
have  handled  cat- 
tle for  years  are 
either  getting  out 
entirely  or  greatly 
curtailing  their 
operations. 

Where  plenty  of 
feed  at  reasonable 
cost  is  available,  it 
certainly  looks  as 
though  these  buy- 
ers of  very  low  priced  cattle  were  on 
the  right  track. 


boxes  with  corners;   others  never. 

So  great  a  difference  is  made  in  the 
rigidity  of  an  old  box  by  putting  in 
new  'corners  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
make  so  much  difference  in  the  life  of 
the  box  that  we  commend  the  prac- 
tice to  all  of  our  neighbors. 


W.  S.  GUILFOKQ 


WINTER  ORCHARD  WORK. 
There  is  a  good  lot  of  work 
planned  both  for  the  prune  anfl  pear 
orchards,  but  some  rain  is  needed  be- 
fore it  can  be  done  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

A  Fresno  scraper  team  will  be  kept 
at  work  for  a  month  or  so  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  in  shape  to  handle  easily. 
Kvery  place  where  it  has  been  hard  to 
hold  water  until  the  moisture  pene- 
trated to  the  roots  of  the  trees  will 
be  "worked  over."  Some  high  spots 
will  be  cut  down,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  work  will  be  making  heavier  and 
higher  levees  to  hold  the  water. 

A  lot  of  big  checks — -one  or  two  or 
even  five  acres  in  some — will  be  made, 
so  the  water  can  be  shifted  to  these 
at  night  and  the  pumps  run  as  near  24 
hours  as  possible. 

Some  sort  of  ridges  from  which  the 
water  runs  off  too  quickly  will  be  flat- 
tened out — made  into  a  kind  of  contour 
checks. 

Each  year  it  is  more  apparent  that 
water  is  the.  most  important  crop  fac- 
tor in  the  great  interior  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


CORNERS  IN  FRUIT  BOXES. 
The  first  picking  boxes  used  s  for 
prunes  were  made  without  the  little 
triangular  pieces  in  the  corners  for 
strengthening  them.  This  year  all  the 
new  "shook"  included  corners  and  oth- 
ers are  being  put  in  old  boxes.  Some 
orchardists  have  always  used  picking 


BRUSH  FEED  IS  VALUABLE. 
There  is  a  fine  lot  of  feed  coming 
op  now  in  the  brush  land  that  was 
cleaned  out  by  the  goats  last  sum- 
mer, some  shoots  of  oak,  elder,  roses 
and  -such  things,  of  course,  but  a  great 
deal  of  burr  clover,  sweet  clover  and 
other  fine  grasses.  Another  season  of 
"goat  cropping"  will  make  spttendid 
pasture  where  there  was  a  very  thick, 
dense  jungle. 

HOGS  IN  THE  FALL. 
Perhaps  hogs  under  ''wild"  or 
natural  conditions  had  to  put  on  thick 
layers  of  fat  in  the  fall  when  feed  is 
plenty  so  as  to  be  able  to  withstand 
the  cold  of  winter  and  the  less  abund- 
ant feed  available  then. 

At  any  rate,  it  always  seems  that 
the  fall  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  hogs,  when  they  are  more  con- 
tented J»nd  "do  better."  Since  the  hogs 
were  turned  out  and  given  the  run  of 
the  place,  it  seems  that  they  are  mak- 
ing unusually  splendid  growth. 

 -  f 

COCKLEBURS  AND  WOOL. 
Some  land  expert — a  not  too 
scientific  one — has  said  that  when  you 
find  cockleburs  growing  on  land  you 
need  look  for  no  further  signs  of  fer- 
tility— that  this  plant  will  not  grow 
on  thin,  or  hard,  or  too  dense  and  un- 
responsive land. 

This  is  unquestionably  true,  but  it  is 
small  comfort  when  you  have  to  handle 
lambs  that  have  been  harvesting  the 
cockleburs  in  their  wool.  Looking 
through  a  bunch  of  lambs,  catching 
each  one  to  see  its  flock  tag  number 
is  a  real  prickly  job  in  the  fall. 

RICE  RETURNS  ENCOURAGING. 
Rice  on  small  acreage  is  a  dem- 
onstrated success  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  In  Butte  City  district  there 
are  a  number  of  crops  that  have  made 
from  40  to  50  sacks  per  acre,  have 
been  threshed  early,  all  warehoused 
.before  the  danger  of  bad  weather,  and 
proved  very  profitable. 

One.  of  these  growers  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  crop  at  about  one  cent  per 
pound. 

As  a  rotation  crop,  in  connection 
with  livestock  and  fruit,  rice  is  prov- 
ing very  satisfactory. 


L.  A.  Stockyards  Build  Up  Hog  Business 


DURING  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence the  number  of  hogs  handled 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stockyards 
Increased  from  5820  in  November,  1922, 
to  22,711  in  October,  1323.  The  latter 
figure  represents  about  one-half  the 
total  number  of  swine  slaughtered  in 
Los  Angeles  during  an  average  month. 

During  the  months  mentioned,  the. 
number  of  cattle  handled  by  the  yards 
was  13,506  and  1.3,004.  The  total  for 
the  year  was  130.637,  which  is  about 
BO  per  cent  of  the  number  of  beeves 
killed  during  that  period  in  the  south- 
ern metropolis. 

The  yards  handled  one-third  of  the 
calves  converted  into  veal  in  Los  An- 
geles and  12  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and 
Limbs  slaughtered.  The  number  of  the 
latter  sold  at  the  yards  decreased 
from  6565  In  November.  1922.  to  1576 
In  October,  1923. 


"One  of  the  most  remarkable  work- 
ings of  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stock- 
yards was  demonstrated  last  spring; 
when  during  the  height  of  the  gras« 
season  in  California,  there  was  a  sharp 
and  decided  upturn,  in  prices."  points 
out  Nelson  R.  Crow,  market  expert.-  . 

"An  exceptionally  stable  market  has 
been  maintained  throughout  the.  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  active  buying  and 
support  of  the  -fifteen  Los  Angeles 
meat  packers  and  numerous  smaller 
concerns  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
of  Los  Angeles.  During  the  entire 
year  cattle  with  good  breeding  and 
finish  have  1^een_  in  demand  at  top 
prices. 

"The  highest  price  paid  during  the 
year  for  load  lots  was  $9.  which  was 
bid  on  the  day  the  yards  were,  opened, 
Nov.  1.  1923.  California  grass  cattle 
sold  largely  for  $6.50  to  $7.25." 


Farm  Bureau  Membership  Drive  Succeed, 


THE  goal  of  27,000  California  Farm 
Bureau  members,  which  repre- 
sents a  20  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year,  recently  has  been  reached, 
under  the  leadership  of  H.  H.  Morrell. 
without  the  employment  of  paid  solici- 
tors. ' 

Forty-one  counties  of  the  State  now 
have  Farm  Bureaus.  Conditions  in 
most  of  the  remaining  seventeen  coun- 
ties are  considered  unfavorable  for 
Farm  Bureau  work,  largely  because  of 
the  non-agricultural  character  of  the 
land.  In  each  of  the  forty-one  coun- 
ties the  request  for  organization  came 
from  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  cost  of  local  workers  averaged 
27  cents  per  member,  while  the  State 
organization  overhead  expenses  was 
16  cents.  Of  the  $5  dues  collected,  one- 
half  remains  with  the  county  organi- 
sation, one  dollar  goes  to  the  State 
Federation  and  60  cents  to  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Bureau. 

The  salaries  of  farm  advisers  are 
paid  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State,  half  and  half, 
while  other  expenses  of  adviser  work 
are  met  by  the  counties.  While  the 
farm  advisers  co-operate  closely  with 
the  Farm    Bureau    there  is  no  official 


connection  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions. 

The  method  of  securing  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  was  described  in  detail 
in  a  recent  issue  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.  Since  the  old-style  plan  of 
hiring  paid  solicitors  was  abandoned, 
much  more  satisfactory  results  have 
been  secured,  farmers  preferring  to  be 
persuaded  by  their  neighbors — working 
without  pay — to  join  the  organization. 


World's  Biggest  Butchers 

AMERICANS  who  complain  of  the 
monopolization  of  the  meat  trade 
doubtless  would  "view  with  alarm" 
the  operations  of  Vestey  Brothers,  the 
world's  biggest  butchers,  who  are  said 
to  own  2500  retail  meat  stores  in  Great 
Britain  and  400  refrigerated  steam- 
ships. 

They  also  own  one-third  of  the  cold 
storage  space  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  ranches  in  all  parts  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.  Th«y  control  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  meat  packing  in  South 
America  and  an  equal  proportion  of  all 
the  meat  packed  in  Great  Britain,  x 


Send  No  Money 


Pay  when  goods  arrive.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  a  post- 
card or  letter  and  tell  us  what  articles  you  want.  When  goods  arrive  pay  the 
postman  our  low  prices,  which  include  postage  to  your  door.  Examine  the' 
goods.  If  you  are  not  convinced  you  have  more  than  your  money's  worth  we 
will  gladly  refund  your  money  promptly.  Don't  delay;  order  now,  before  this 
sale  closes  and  the  article  you  want  is  sold  out.  Remember,  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy  goods  are  the  world's  strongest  wearing  goods.  Order  today  from  these 
prices.   Prices  on  genuine  Army  goods  can  never  be  lower.  


WORK  SHIRTS 

Blue  ch*ro bray;  best  grade; 
double  stitched;  large  cat; 
two  pockets;  built  for  lug 
wear;  smashing  98c 


low 


ice  of. 


Limit  only  two  to  each 
customer.    Order  now. 
No.  OF-813 


GENUINE    MOCCASIN  TOE 
The  greatest   value   ever  offered 
n  this  kind  of  a  shoo.    Fine  for 
ofl.ner,  rancher,  etc      djo  Q7 
Our  knockout  price  only  ^ 
Sizes  5-11.     No.  OF-1 101. 


LEATHER 
PUTTEES 

Solid  horsehide;  color 
mahogany ;  high  luster 
polish  finish;  loop  o 
strap  style.  Sold  else 
where  for  $6.50 
smash -sale 
price,  per  pa: 

No.    OF     I ' 


air  $2.98 


LEATHER   VEST.  OF-909 

$2.98 

Army  issue 
solid  leather  jer 
kins  or  sleeve 
less  vests,  wool 
blanket  lined 
cost  Government 
....  .M  $15.00. 
No.  OF -707 


WOOL  SOX  SPITS  Khaki  Pullover 


long ;     color   gray :     really  worth 
$2.98  per  27c 


doz.  OF-653. 


worn   under  coat; 
sizes.     Sale  price, 
No. 


Sweaters, 
sleeveless;  to  be 
new.  very  warm; 
postpaid 
OF-209  * 


93c 


U.  S.  Army  Shirts!  Army 

Genuine    U.    S.    Government!  (~\  |"\ 
Issue  shirts,  as  worn  by  ourl 
boys,    made     of     pure     wool!  D| 
serge    and    cheviot.  TheseB 
shirts  have  two  pockets  with 
flaps,  double  elbows,  breast 
lined  and  are  equal  to  an 
$6.00   shirt.     Best   shirt  o 
earth.    Brand  new.    Sizes  I 
19.  Order  right  4*o  o** 

now   *P 

Limit,    only   3   to  customer 
No.  OF-804 


Sheepskin  lined   Vest,  mod 
i  top,  new.        d*4  07 

Sizes  32  to  46  *P**-f 

No.  OF-899 


ARMY 

GLOVES 
Five  finger 
h  orsehidc 
smooth  buck  tin 
ii: 1  i*h.- Army  i-'.ui 
]  OF -906.    Bnrga  i 
?  j?  y  *  price.  This  pr«- 1 
H      "l      Quote  is 

"-.Mdoor.  OF-709. 

98c 


OFFICERS'  BLANKETS 
olive   drab    pure   wool    Officers'  Blankets 
6  lbs.,  brand  new.  72x84 
best.     Limit  2  pairs 


84.  Uncle  Sam's  d*C  QQ 
No.  OF-I0I   .  W*>.VO 


Qiiilt«    Army  khaki. 
UIIlJ*  or   floral  desi 
No.   OF-823.  Price. 


extra  large. 


size  66x84 

$3.69 


Duck  Coat  ™ 

bl; 


s  is  a  big  bargain,  made 
10-oz.  dark  tan  ducking 
>t  plaid  lined  and  interlined  with  oilskin 
de  pockets;  corduroy  collar..  A  djo  QQ 
heater  for  value      Waterproof.  .  **"JO 


LEATHER  VESTS  —  Fine 
quality  leather:  color,  russet, 
lark-  brown  cr  black;  olive 
drab;  moleskin  lined.  Length 
26  in.:  wool  knit  collar 
cuffs ;  4  pockets ;  adjustable 
back  straps;  wind  and  rain 
proof.  A  godsend  for  out-of- 
door    folks.      Sizes  32-46. 

OF -098 
Sale  price. 


$8.93 


SWEATER      COAT  —  Heavy 
s  weave:  silver  gray  and 

k.    Sizes  34-44.  «■■] 
new.   No.   OF- 902  .  "P1"  *7 


UNION  SUITS 
Lambsdown.  wool  lined 
ribbed  silk  finish,  extraor- 
dinary value;  limit  3  suits 
to  a  oustomer;  new:  sizes 
34  to  46 — OF-908 
suit   


$1.97 


Fancy  brushed  woo 
Sweaters,  the  latest 
thing  in  sweater 
coats.  Colors,  tan 
gray  and  green.  Sizes 
34-46.  Worth  $7.5f). 
Our  special 
Price.  OF888 


3$4.47 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ISSUE  ARMY  SHOES 

Army  Underwear      LOOK,  MEN!      cTjfl  Army  Russet  Shoe 


Almost  g.vrn  away.  Brand  new 
all  wool,  heavy  weight,  ribbed 
or  flat:  finest  material  and  work 
manship;  shirts  or  drawers;  coloi 
silver  gray .  cost  government 
about  $2.75  each;  order  now  for 
years  to  como ;  sizes  30  QOr 
to  44.  No.  OF-8IS.  Each".*70*' 


UNION  SUITS 
'ibbed,  gray  or  ere; 


No    OF-825.  Sale  Price 


$1.43 


Union   suits,   brand  i 
silver    gray,  ribbed, 
to   46.     No.   OF -996. 
Each   


>w,  heavy 
Sizes 

98c 


RAIN  COATS 
Rubberized  Gas 
Mask    Cloth,  abso- 
lutely      waterproof : 
belted     model  for 
work  or  dress.  n( 
Special,  limited 
coats   to   a  cuslo 
er.  No. 
OF -'10  I 


$3.99 


MACKINAW 
COATS 
No.  0F-I00e.  0. 
wool  or  fancy  plaid 

Bt.d42.  $7.43 


ARMY  OVERCOATS 
Weatherproof.  No.  OF-903.  0.  O. 
all    wool.    20-02.    Melton  cloth 
Order  today.  Sizes  34    jjJEJ  gg 


42 


Khaki 


KHAKI  LONG  PANTS 
No.  1001.  Finest  grade.  Hand 
tailored  Khaki  or  Moleskin  wa- 
terproof  pants.  Two  front  pockets, 
watch  pocket,  two  rear  pockets 
with  flaps.  Double  stitched  all 
through.  Tailor's  masterpiece 
Sizes  28  to  4«.  fljo 
Smashed   prlcr  V™ 


97" 


Munson  last  army  work 

all  solid  leather  through 

through;    made    of  pliable 

chrome  leather,  broad  leath 

er    heel,     double  thick 

ofe:  dirt  and  waterproof: 

double    bellows  tongues, 

with  or  without  toe  cap: 
lor  tan,    mahogany  or 

black.  Good  for  solid  year  wear.  Biggest 

bargain    in   years.   $2.98  postpaid.  Sizes 
to   12.    Order  today.   Limit  only  t 
rs   to   customer.     No.  0F-80I. 


$2.98 


Officers'  Dress  Shoe 


Cordovan  solid  leather  all  through,  com 
f o rta  ble  soft  toe  w i  rh  waterproof  white 
Idsole.  Goodyear  welts.  Color— mahog- 
any. Sold  elsewhere  at  $7.50.  Wide 
widths,  no  toe  cap;  calfskin  uppers,  sure 
corn  killer.  Sizes  5  to  II.  Limit 
more  than  two  to 
Postpaid  to  your  doo 


customer.  d?Q  QQ 
oor.  OF-710  »^'»Q 


KHAKI  BREECHES 
Brand  new:  reinforced  knees 
two  side  and  two  hip  pock- 
ets; washable  and  strong 
not  more  than  2  pairs  to  . 
customer;  sizes  26  to  42. 
Order  No.  OF-817    <£2  49 


ARMY  BREECHES 
Genuine  Army  0.    D.  Woo 
Breeches;  sizes  30  dj^  £0 

to  42 ;  new  " 

Reclaimed.  $  1 .89.  No.  OF  812 

^ToWg^wTol^aTTTs 


0.  D. 
Pure  wool. 
30  to  36. 


brand  ne1 


;^;$2.89 


KHAKI  PANTS 

OF-1000.  Extra  fine  quality.  Heavy  khaki 
twill.  Long  pants.  Two  flap  hip  pockets 
watch  porket,  two  front  pockets,  Ljelt 
traps,  double  stitched  all  through.  Sizes 
to  46.  Mighty  bargain.  £1  £Q 

Sale  price    pi-PP 


Munson  last  shoe,  extra 
widths,  made  of  best  quality 
horsehide  uppers,  best  tanned 
Oak  soles.  Goodyear  welts,  tripl 
stitched  all  through,  considered 
the  easiest  walking  ahoe  in  the 
world;  same  as  Uncle  Sam's  boys 
used.  DON'T  PUT  OFF  OR- 
DERING. Send  now.  Sizes 
to  12.  Limit  not  more  than  two 
pairs  to  customer.  No.  0F- 
803.  Postpaid 
per  pair   


$3.98 


U.  S.  Trench  Shoes 

MEN,  HERE  IT  IS.  the  strong 
est  built  work  shoe  made  in  the 
world.  Water  tight,  solid  leather 
built,  four  full  soles,  smooth  as 
a  glove  inside,  with  or  without 
hobnails.  Cost  U.  S.  government 
about  $7.50  to  make.  Brand 
now.  Direct  to  you ;  size*  < 
12,  limit  two  pair  to  a  eustomer. 
Postpaid    at    a    sensational  out 

"m  01  $3.95 


OF- 


SHEEP-LINED  COATS 
big  leader.  Made  of  heavy 
pelt;  beaverized  coUar:  kbaki 
mtleskin  cloth.  Fine  for  eold 
eather.  Four  pockets,  leather 
reinforced.  OF-963.  «Q  Q7 
Our  low  price  *V.X>  I 


Genuine  Army  Sheep-lined  Coats 
as  used  by  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  Siberia.  Look 
like  new.  Long,  all  sheep-lined 
including  sleeves;  8  in.  collars. 
Waterproof  moleskin.  •  Biggest 
value  ever  offered.  OF-741.  Our 
sensational  price.  dM  f\  QC 
while  they  last  ^lU.^J] 


LEATHER  COATS 
36-ln.   best   grade,    new  leather, 
ilble     belted  model, 
s.   Color,   tan  $14.93 


or  chocolate.  OF-708 


Wflfll  VFRINF    ,<l00  M1LE  shoes,    write  for 

"  »  FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES. 


PRICES   AND   CATALOGUE.     WE  ARE 


WRITE   FOR   PRICES  ON   AUTO  COVERS.   WAGON   COVERS.   TENTS  AND   ARMY  MEATS. 


Write  for  Our  Big  Catalog.  It's  FREE. 
FREE  DELIVERY:  AH  these  goods  are  postpaid  to  your  door 

PUARANTFF    Wl'  guarantee  goods  exactly  as  represented  and  will  promptly  refund  your  money 

*-* 1  ~  1  UU  if  yOU  ar(.,n„t  satisfied.    Send  your  check  or  money  order  If  you  prefer. 
D  A  V  I  1Q  A  \/IQITT  When  in  Los  Angeles  trade  at  this  motiey-saving,  always-busy  store.  Our  only 
r  /-V  I    \JJ  f\.  V  IJl  1   Lg,  Angeles  address  is  213  S.  Main  St..  near  Second  St.    Make  all  money 


jrders  payable  to  the  U.  S.  ARMY  &  NAVY  GOODS  STORE.    Write  for  our  tree  catalog. 


ney 

Do  it  today. 


U.  S.  Army  q>fe  Navy  Goods  store 


213  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Say:  "1  Saw 
It  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM" 
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ORCHARD 


AND  FARM 


DECEMBER    2,  1923 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  rents  «i  tine,  or  60  rents  a  line 
for  four  or  more  consecutive  issues 
(RTenct  «  word*) .  For  white  space, 
rata  or  display  type,  cost  is  com- 
puted according  to  total  space  occu- 
pied  by   advertisement . 

Advertisements  most  reach  OS  15 
days  before  date  of  publication. 

Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Rroudway   at   Eleventh,   I.os  Angele*. 


POULTRY 


CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-range,  rasavy-laylng  util- 
ity hens  mated  to  double  petfigrree  cockerels 
wltii  authentic  trapneat  records.  Our  breeding 
f  larks  are  Inspected  and  accredited  by  the 
Ssnoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrival 
and  futl  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks  guar- 
anteed. Booking  orders  now  for  the  sprintr 
season  of  1924  delivery.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  attractive  prices.  MUST  HATCH  rWCTJ- 
DA  TOR  CO..  INC.,  the  World's  I.arcest  Elec- 
tric Hatchery.   432   "th   St.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

WE'RE  BOOKING  CHICKS  for 
most  winter  and  spring  weeks 
from  some  of  world's  highest  egg- 
producing  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Reds. 
Minorca?.  Rocks  Brahmas.  Wyan- 
dot tee.  Andaiuaians,  Orpingtons, 
reasonable.  Reduced  if  booked 
ahead.  Capacity.  3*0.000.  "Never 
saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
egg-yield!"  PROFITABLE  POULTRY,  13 
North  Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.    Mali  only. 

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
prices.  Hanson  White  Leghorns,  Br.  and 
Buff  Log..  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas, 
Blk.  Mln  .  Blue  Andaiuaians.  Now  booking 
orders  for '  spring.  COCKERELS.  $5  and 
$10:  Hanson  Wh.  Leg..  Tnrmoblen  Br.  Leg.. 
Blk.  Mln  Anconas  and  Blue  Andaiuaians. 
SYee  folder.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Rt.  1.  Box  24«.  San_Jose,  Calif. 

WHITE  LBGHOKN  BABT  OHIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Prices  per 
100:  January,  116;  February.  $16;  March. 
»14;  April.  112.50:  May  and  June.  tin.  100% 
live,  strong  chlx  guaranteed.  We  are  ac- 
credited by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY.  476  Sixth  St.. 
Petaluma.  Calif.  

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapneat  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
sides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch.,  Inc..  Hayward,  Cal 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Barred  Rocks.  Over  200  eggs  per  year — 
that  is  record  behind  our  White  Leghorn 
stock.  Write  for  circular  and  1924  price  list. 
Rooking  now  for  Jan..  Feb.  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  THE  J.  H.  STUBBE 
POl'LTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  P.O. 
Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFF  TURKENS  —  A  royal 
Christmas  present.  Trios  and  settings  of 
eggs  at  special  holiday  price.  Now  booking 
orders  ahead  for  hatching  eggs  for  spring 
dates;  also  incubator  lots.  Circular.  Only 
genuine  stock  and  only  breeder  in  America. 
GEO.  SCHAEFBR.  Halo  Sacredo  Breeding 
Farm.    Rt.  122-K.   Menlo   Park.  Calif. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  the  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  -  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "A  A"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log.    WHITE  HATCHERY,   Petaluma.  Calif. 

10.000  TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
hens  represented  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Trap- 
■esters'  Association.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs 
and  certified  cockerels.  New  Illustrated  1924 
catalogue  upon  request.  SANTA  CRUZ 
TRAPNESTF.RS'  ASSOCIATION.  Owen  L. 
MacGregor,  Secty..  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

CHICKEN  HATCHERY  for  sale:  over  20.000 
capacity;  modern  4-room  house,  outbuild- 
ings 3  brooder  houses,  electric  pumping  plant, 
with  3  acres  or  less.,  within  city  limits  of 
Petaluma,  on  State  highway.  -  Ideal  location 
for  a  show  poultry  plarce.  Apply  on  premises, 
137  MAIN  ST.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  

HANSON'S  Pedigreed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Trapoeeted  for  16  yeara.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
sale  some  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels for  sale.  Send  for  Interesting  cata- 
logue.   J.  A.  HANSON.  Corvallis.  Ore 

TRAPNESTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  75.000 
snicks,  25.000  batching  eggs,  5000  pullets. 
2*4)0  uedigree  cockerels  Booking  orders  now. 
Send  for  prioe  list.  INWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM.   Cwrvallls,   Oregon.  .  

KILE  B— 1924  DAILY  EGG  RECORD— FREE 
Contains  poultry  pointers,  calendar,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  dally  agg  yield.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy,  so  mail  postal  today  and 
record  will  be  mailed  in  December,  GOLDEN 
EAGLE  MILLING  CO..  Petaluma.  Calif. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday     Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,   pigeons,    rabbits.     FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  640  S.  Main  St.,  Las  Angeles. 

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy-laying  "trains.    No  dead 
or  weak  ones  charged  for.  SCHELLVILLE 
HATCHERY.  Sonoma  County.  Calif. 


WHITE    LEGHORN    BABY    CHICKS  from 
high  prod,  flocks,  mated  t*  male  birds  with 
teat  blood  lines  on  Pacific  Coast.    Write  for 
'  prices.    Rio  Linda  Hatchery,  Ri*  Linda.  Cml. 

BPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd.  day-aid  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery  Write  fsr  particu- 
lars. EUREKA  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  <"«Hf 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chrokene  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket,"  on  application  to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY, Petaluma.  Calif. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS,  UJt  to  Hi.     Writs  fsr 

circulars.  ARNOTT  *  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
geles St..  Los  Angeles 

AUTO  TRAILERS 

AUTO  TRAILERS,  rubber  Ursa,  tlmken  bear- 
ings, with  flare  board  body  and  drop  end 
gate    with   hitch,    $12.60.      BIRDS  ELI.  MFG. 
CO.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


WE  are  now   taking  orders  for  this  winter 
and  spring  plantings.     Place  your  orders 
now,  while  we  have  a  complete  assortment 
of  trees  and   vines,  and   assure  yourself  of 

getting  first-class  stork. 
Write  for  price  list 


MODESTO  NURSERY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  9*4,  Modesto,  Calif. 


M.  L.    DOW.  Mgr. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY!  Get  oar  prices  en  fruit 
trees;  grape  vines,  both  domestic  rooted 
and  grsfted  on  resistant  root;  berry  plants, 
etc  We  win  save  you  money  in  addition 
to  supplying  yon  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list.  Whilesale  and  retail.  J.  F.  MILLER  A- 
SONS,   Hesldsburg,  Calif.  

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— Red 
Raspberries,  Black  Raspberries,  Purple 
Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Cory  Thornlesa 
Macatawa,  Mammoth,  Himalaya,  Phenom- 
enal and' Red  Logan,  Dewberries,  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberries 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  tor  free  cataloir 
STANFORD     BERRY     PLANT  NURSERY. 

Box    726,    Palo    Alto.    Calif.  __ 

HEKRYMAN  Bushes  Bear  Big  Berries.  Why? 

Selected  plants  from  choice  \arleiles.  is  the 
answer.  The  unequaled  Del  Ross,  everbearing 
red  raspberry,  also  the  mammoth  lluirnless 
blackberry.  Both  varieties  giant  size  and 
heavy  bearers;  also  finest  flavor.  L.  J, 
MORTON.  Lessee.  RL_2.  Highland.  Calif. 
EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees; 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Write  for  prices. 
RIPON  NURSERY  CO..  P.  O.  Box  153. 
French  Camp.  Calif. 


FRUIT  TREES.  BERKY  and  SMALL  Klll'Il 
PLANTS.  Now  booking  onders  for  fall  and 
spring  delivery.  Twenty-seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Write  for  price  list.  De- 
scriptive  catalogue   sent  on   request.     M.  J 

MONIZ.    Box   477.   SehastopQl.  Calif.  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES— Mo^t 
complete  line  offered  Southwest  Buy  di- 
rect from  growers.  Catalog  free.  Express 
paid.  Consolidated  Nurseries.  Houston,  Te» 
IF  you  want  world's  greatest  commercial 
Everbearing  Strawberry  order  Johnson's 
Improved  Superb;  $25  thousand.  $3.50  hun- 
dred. U.  S.  N.  JOHNSON.  Nevada  City.  Ne- 
vsda  County.  Calif 

"^S^RA^VBElRRY  PLANTS 


CHOICE  New  Oregon  and  other  strawberry 
Plants.  Full  line  blackberry,  blackcap, 
currant,  gooseberry,  loganberry  and  rasp- 
berry plants  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  com- 
plete list;  Interesting  WARD  K-  RICH- 
ARDSON.  198   Hickory,   Salem.  Oregon. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  For  Sale — Common.  Hairy 
Peruvian  or  Smooth  Peruvian.     New  crop. 

High   purity   and   germination.     Write,  wire 

or    phone    for    prices    and    samples.      E.  F. 

SANGUINETTI    (Established    18SS),  YUMA. 

ARIZONA.  . 

PRICE  list  of  Gladioli  now  ready.  PAUL  K. 
HICHBORN.  Bulb  Grower.  Seabright.  Calif 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL.  Let  a  wlld-t.loo.le.l 
torn  head  your  flock  and  see  Increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  prevail 
In  10  years'  raising  of  turkeys.  JENKINS, 
the  Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican 
Wild  Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  I,  Box 
1176,   Burbank.  Calif.  

WHITE  HOLLAND  Breeding  Turkeys — Toms. 

$10  and  up;  hens,  $•  and  up.  Splendid, 
vigorous  stock.  RIVIERA  RANCH.  Box  179. 
Princeton.  Calif.   

FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN — We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  Count  > 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil:  complete  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage: 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners,  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Pro  It  Bldg.,   Sacramento.  Calif. 


POULTRY  and   BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California   In   the  famous   Charles  Weeks 

intensive  poultry  celony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  tittle  land. 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKS.  Owensmouth,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  STOCK  RANCHES — 

SONOMA,  MENDOCINO  AND  HUM.BOLDT 
COUNTIES.  From  If*  to  1»,0»I  acres  &  $$ 
to  $12  per  acre.     JEWELL  &   BELI»   42$  4th 

St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif  

SELL  your  property  eulekly  for  cash,  ns  mat- 
ter where  located.     Don't  pay  big  commis- 
sions.     Particulars    free.      REAL  ESTATE 
SALESMAN  CO..  STt  Brownell.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    BUYERS  want  Western   farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R.   A  Mc- 
NOWN.    367   Wilkinson   Bldg..   Omaha,  Nob. 

FARM  wanted.  Immediately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs.  L.  Roberta  $20  E  Tray.  Roedhouse,  Dl. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


WILL  trade  my   $I0t<  equity   in   10   lots  in 
Prndale,  7  miles  from  Fresno,  as  first  pay- 
ment   on   rabbit    ranch    near    Los  Angeles. 
Jl$  Q  St.,  BakenrfleM.  Calif. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

YOUR  Christmas  problem  solved  by  giving 
Patterson's  superfine  pack  of  raisins,  figs 
and  nuts  in  California  redwood  boxes;  5 
sounds  to  any  address,  $6.  Agents  and  deal- 
en  wanted.  W.  B  PATTERSON.  $233 
Vreaao  St_.   Fresno,  Calif. 

LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 

Imported  stock.  Heavy  milkers.  Raised 
under  iu<.ai  conditions.  Burs  to  please  0  *  N '- 
YON  GOAT  RANCH,  Redlanda,  Calif. 


New  Developments  in  Imperial  Valley 


AN  INTKRKSTING  agricultural  in- 
novation is  the  plan  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Cudahy  Farm 
Operating  Company  (subsidiary  of  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Chicago) 
for  development  of  its  Imperial  Valley 
farm  land  leases. 

A  large ,  tract  owned  by  the  Fuller 
Land  Company  and  leased  for  a^eriod 
of  six  years  by  the  Cudahy  Company 
s  being  offered  for  sale  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  each  buyer  is  to  re- 
ceive with  his  deed  transfer  of  the 
lease,  which  calls  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment equal  to  10  per  "cent  of  the  cash 
capital  necessary  to  invest- 
According  to  Kennedy,  Hardie  &  Co., 
I*os  Angeles,  who  are  sponsoring  the 
new  plan,  it  is  possible  for  a  non- 
resident buyer  thus  to  share  in  the 
large  profits  which  it  is  claimed  may 
be  derived  from  intensive  farming  on 
a  large  scale. 

EARLY  GRAPKS  PROFITABLE 

Among  the  products  cited  as  offering 
unusual  possibilities  for  profit  are  ear!', 
table  grapes,  dates,  figs  and  other  spe- 
cial fruits.  The  wonderful  advantage 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  in  the  produc- 
tion of  table  grapes  lies  in  the  ability 
of  growers  to  reach  the  very  earliest 
(or   "hot  house")  market. 

Next  only  to  the  hothouse  grapes  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  that  sell  in  New 
York  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound,  be- 
cause they  are  "out  of  season,"  come 
the  June  and  July  table  grapes  of  the 
Southwest. 

A  leading  shipper  of  California  fruits 
and  vegetables,  who  markets  more  than 
4000  carloads  annually,  certifies  in 
writing  to  this: 

The  prices  he  received  in  1923  for 
Malaga  grapes  grown  in  California, 
outside  of  Imperial  Valley,  ranged  be- 
tween |1.25  and  $1.75  per  24-pound 
crate,  delivered  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

But  the  lowest  price  he  received  for 
any  Imperial  Valley  Malaga  grapes  tn 
1923  was  $:.  per  24-pound  crate.  The 
average  for  all  his  Imperial  Valley  ship- 
ments throughout  the  season  was  $3.28 
per  24-pound  crate. 

REMARKABLE  PRODUCTION  CITED 

There  are  83  crates  of  about  24  pounds 
in  each  ton;  therefore,  $3.28  per  crate 
means  $270  per  ton — about  100  per  cent 
premium  on  the  average  price! 

The  plan  of  the  Cudahy  Company  is 
to  lease  lands  from  owners  in  field 
crop  condition,  using  their  great  cap- 
Itai  tor  development  instead  of  tying 


it  up  in  a  large  acreage  of  land. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Kennedy-Hardie 
Co.  that  even  with  present  methods  of 
farirung.  Imperial  County  production 
surpasses  the  total  agricultural  yield 
of  any  one  of  several  entire  States,  in- 
cluding Utah.  Vermont,  New  Mexico 
and  Connecticut.  Intensive  farming, 
such  as  is  possible  in  the  Imperial, 
could  increase  the  production  to  $200,- 
000,000  annually,  they  point  out. 

Asserting  that  speed  in  farming  op- 
erations is  the  principal  requirement 
under  Imperial  Valley  conditions,  and 
that  this  may  be  obtained  to  best  ad- 
vantage by  the  use  of  modern  mechan- 
ical equipment  on  a  large  scale,  the 
Cudahy  Company  proposes  to  throw  its 
large  resources  into  a  vigorous  program 
of  planting,  producing  and  marketing. 


BIG  MAGAZINES 

I  FOR  ONLY  5 

'c/JJI  For  One  Year 


Katydid  Eggs  Interesting 

KATYDID  eggs  are  often  mistaken 
by  pruners  for  some  species  of 
scale  insect.  Every  season  pruners 
discover  what  are  often  thought  to  be 
some  kind  of  scale  insects,  as  various 
kinds  of  deciduous  trees  are  being 
pruned. 

These  eggs  are  very  flat,  oval,  gray 
colored  objects,  one  overlapping  an- 
other in  two  rows  laid  side  by  side. 

If  the  portion  of  the  twig  with  the 
attached  eggs  is  placed  in  a  fruit  jar 
where  it  can  be  observed  in  the  early 
-[■ring  some  of  the  eggB  will  hatch  and 
the  little  katydids  may  be  seen.  Due 
to  effective  parasitism  this  insect 
never  becomes  very  abnndant  and  al- 
though it  feeds  upon  foliage,  there  is 
never  any  serious  damage  from  it. 

Nearly  always  when  observations  as 
suggested  are  made  upon  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs,  many  little  parasites 
will  be  seen  as  well  as  the  katydids.-- 
G    P.  WEI, DON. 


Our  Price 
$J  00 

ALL  FIVE 

FOB  1  YEAR 


Woman's  World,  (Mesikij) 
Good  Stories,  (Mosthir) 
American  Needlewoman, 
The  Household,  (Msitkiv) 
TheFarmJournal,(M<mtsi7). 

ORDER  IT  CLUB  NUMBER  tl 

ADoIlar  Bill  will  do.We  take  the 

Send  all  orders  to 


WHIT  LOCK  COMPANY 

25  North  Dearborn  St.  Chicadc, 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $0 1  95 

FrttH  iftk  AtkhB  Siher  Steel  Gurinttei  Saw***  Oft  «•»■ 


riskl 


•  Cere's  In  to  Hours  by  one  man.  It's  Kl 
woods.   Cat-dog  Y32   Free.   E»uullsh«i  18' 

faasu  Sariax  Hxsmu  Ca..  1005  E.  75th  St.  CUcift,  I 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  TILE  AIM  OF  THIS  LITTLE  I  III  'IV 


Big-  Money  in 
Raising 

Thoroughbred 
Silver  and 
Blue  Fax. 


saereenf  at 
Fox 

Rancher. 


Uiggeet  Paying-  Business  in  the  World. 

Information  without  obligation. 
V.  8.   SILVER  FOX  FARMS 
610  Loew  Bldg.  San.  Franriero 


FREE! 

ART  PICTURES 

1  of  ld*t>IChick«n*  In  Baautiful  Nat- 
ural Colon,  H  i  11  In.,  nallooU  for  frun- 
Ir.ff     Given  only  with  Poultry  Tribune* 

1  irtrrUiur  World's  Gr**rt  PouHryPip»r. 

!  Ch.Kk  full  of  tnc>n«r -BuUilnfj  lu-o*.  »rtlr:eo. 
now*  by  fnr»m««t  poultry  ■otho.ftloa.  Po». 
moothlr.au  toLaOpocoti.  SPCClAi.  OFftU: 

B*  Big  Trial  Issues  OC_> 

O  1  Ytv SOr: 3 Ycon  11  M 

Boots  atajoao  or  cola  today. 

PooJltt  Trik.ie,  Dpi    ,  Htiat  rt«rrU.IE 

KI N KADE  GARDEN  TRACTO R^ 

and  Power  Liwnmowtr 

A  ProCtiemL  Pnrrw  Power  Culttratof  for 
GoJ^aasm,  Suburbanite*.   Track  en.    sip**,         f  , 
inon-ita,  Niineryiiven.  Fruit  Grow  era.  Mi    -  / 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

XfM  UdLAv.S  E  .MioAearrolia.Miae, 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farm 

SI  PEKIOB  ENGUHH  LEGHORNS — INTERN  ATION  V  I  I  Y  KNOW* 

The  World's  Best 

Writ*  for  mating  list  and  learn  why. 
FALL  CHICKS 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  CaL 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen,  mechan- 
ics, send  for  tree  copy  America's  popular 
motor  magazine.  Contains  helpful,  money- 
aaving  articles  on  repairing,  overhauling, 
ignition,  carbureters,  batteries,  etc  Aotomo- 
blle  Digest.  G06  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati. 


HELP  WANTED— Male 

INCUBATOR  MAN — Capacity  of  plant,  to.oso 
Must  have  had  practical  experience.  Good 
position  for  capable  man.  Application  stat- 
ing fully  experience  and  salary  expected  will 
be  treated  as  confidential.  Address  E.  SCOTT. 
Room  W.  Southern  Pacific  Building,  Pan 
Francisco,   f':*ilif_^_^  .  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PETtCT  8.  WEBSTER,  Savings  Loan  Band- 
ing, Stockton.  Calif.    Long  established  or- 
ganisation.    Send  for  free  book  on  patents 

FJVRM^T^A^J^R^J«A£HI^E^Y 

NEW    and    rebuilt     Implements    at  special 
[  Cell    and    —•>•   them        ARNIITT  .V 

CO.,  Ill  9.  Los  Angeles  St..  I.os  Angeles. 

BHEK-BKPLNa  pays   Instruction  booklet  free 
with  prices.  Supplies,  queens,  nuclei,  pkg 
iiitta.    Hale  Spencer  Apiaries.  Sawtelle,  Calif 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  X 1 10  to  t-&0  monthly,  expenses  pal*. 

as  railway  traffic  Inspector.  Positions  guar- 
anteed after  completion  uf  2  months'  hems 
study  course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Write  for  free  booklet  G-»L 
Stsnd.  ausiness  Training  InsL,  Buffalo,  N.  X. 

CHRISTMAS  name  pencils,  SOc  for  I.  II  dsa, 
prepaid,  in  nifty  cartons.     Agents  wants*. 

RALPH   W.   MADISON.  Pals  Alto,  Callt 


BOOKS    FOR  FARMERS 


"THE  HOME  OARDI 

of   Pomona,   the  la 

-K est    plant  grower  bs 

California,  tells  how.  « 

rhen  and  what  to  psaxat. 

and  how  to  cultivate. 

Post  paid,  do  cents. 

TOBACCO 

FOR  SALE 

LEAK  TOBACCO — 6 

lK>ur»Ua  chew  ins,  f  1*71; 

10.    li.     ■  pounds 

•moktny.    91.  It;    10.  tX. 

Pipe  and  recipe  free. 

Pay  wbrn  received:.  CO- 

OI'BKATIVB  KARMU 

RS.   V.fcdura.ti.  Kjr. 

TYPEWRI' 


TIT 


TEHS,    all  makes.    1)0  up.  Baay 
M.     Free   trial.     Express   pi  saw  14, 
Guaranteed  two  yeara      PAYNE  I'OMPABIZ. 
Honed  ale  Station.  Kansas  City.  Kan. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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Teacher  Capitalizes  Spare  Time 

Poultry  Hobby  Grows  Into  Profitable  Business — 
Interesting  Experience  of  School  Instructor 


Carlsbad  Capons 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


CAN  a  professional  man  develop  a 
gooi  paying  business  "on  the 
side"  wHile  pursuing  a  hobby? 
Stanley  S.  Foote  of  San  Gabriel,  head 
of  the  science  department  of  a  Los 
Angeles  high  school,  has  a  ready  an- 
swer In  the  form  of  actual  achievement. 

Foote  literally  went  to  the  head  of 
his  class  recently  when  he  captured  the 
silver  cup  for  individual  high  produc- 
ing hen  in  the  Pomona  egg- laying  con- 
test. His  Barred  Rock,  "863u  led  the 
field  with  an  official  record  of  260 
eggs,  beating  470  competitors. 

Entered  in  the  contest  were  390 
White  Leghorns,  40  Rhode  Island  Reds, 


points  out  that  the  Leghorns  have  a 
long  start  in  the  matter  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  for  egg  yield,  especially 
here  In  California,  and  that  the  next 
few  years  may  witness  some  interesting 
developments  along  the  newer  lines  of 
all-purpose  breeding. 

ADDITIONAL  FEED  CONSUMED 

"True,"  admits  the  San  Gabriel 
breeder,  "dual -purpose  fowls  consume 
a  little  more  feed,  but  considering  the 
additional  Income,  I  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  an  important  factor.  No  doubt 
as  more  heavy  fowls  are  obtainable, 
local  markets  will  pay  a  larger  premium 
for  meat  birds,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
East.    And  the  capon  market  in  Cali- 

The  Man  and  the  Hen 

Here  is  Stanley  8.  Foote.  with  the  Barred 
Rock  hen  which  won  highest  individual 
honors  at  the  Pomona  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test. A  handsome  silver  loving  cup  at- 
tests her  ability  as  a  producer. 


SO  Light  Brahmas  and  10  Anconas. 
Foote's  10  Rocks  were  the  only  en- 
tries of  this  breed. 

He  became  interested  in  the  so- 
called  "dual  purpose"  fowls  while  de- 
veloping a  city  back  yard  flock. 
"Ever  since  1  was  a  small  boy."  he 
relates,  "I  have  liked  poultry  and  have 
kept  a  few  chickens  for  pleasure  and 
profit.  I  made  a  study  of  the  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  city  resident 
and  suburbanite  and  was  convinced 
that  such  breeds  as  the  Rocks  and  Reds 
were  best  suited  to  such  an  environ- 
ment." • 

It  was  only  seven  years  ago  that 
Foote  decided  to  enter  the  breeding 
game  in  earnest  by  purchasing  a  few 
of  the  best  fowls  of  his  chosen  breed. 
Hence  he  sent  east  for  a  small  consign- 
ment of  breeding  stock  from  the  Barred 
Rock  flock  which  captured  high  honor 
at  the  historical  Mountain  Grove 
(Mo.)    contest  of  1916.  " 

ESTABLISHES  A  "STRAIN" 

In  addition  to  these  birds  he  retained 
one  remarkable  California  hen  which. 
In  his  little  flock,  had  shown  heavy 
laying  capacity.  His  present  Barred 
Rock  holdings  are  descendents  of  mixed 
blood  from  the  Eastern  birds  and  this 
one  old  hen.  Consequently  he  feels 
justified  in  entitling  his  flock  the 
"Koote  strain."  Now  he  is  carrying  also 
several  hundred  Reds,  all  hens  of  both 
breeds  being  pedigreed  and  traprtested. 

"My  purpose."  says  the  owner,"  has 
been  to  demonstrate  that  dual  purpose 
fowls  can  be  bred  for  early,  heavy  and 
sustained  egg  production,  without  sac- 
rificing their  other  valuable  charac- 
teristics." 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  the 
teacher-breeder  acquired  a  five-acre 
boulevard  tract  in  a  suburban  com- 
munity, and  enlarged  his  plant  and 
flocks  upon  a  commercial  scale.  Several 
hundred  pullets  now  developing  display 
excellent  vigor  and  uniformity.  Foote 
now  has  on  hand  some  1)00  fowls,  in- 
cluding pullets  of  both  breeds,  and  is 
developing  all  the  sales  outlets  avail- 
able to  the  owner  of  dual-purpose 
poultry- 
Sources  of  income  will  include  sales 
of  breeding  cockerels  and  hatching 
eggs,  market  eggs,  broilers,  fat  hens 
and  capons.  About  100  of  the  latter  are 
being  fattened  this  fall.  Foote  hopes 
to  demonstrate  that  the  heavier  hens 
are  as  valuable  to  the  general  farmer 
and  breeder  as  to  the  back  yard  poul- 
try raiser. 

He  shares  with  other  dual-purpose 
boosters  the  belief  that  egg-records, 
particularly  flock  averages,  will  mount 
from  year  to  year  until  there  will  be 
little  except  site,  form  and  color  to 
distinguish  between  the  so-called  "egg 
Is"  and  the  dual-purpose  types.  He 


fornia  certainly  affords  big  opportu- 
nities for  development." 

One  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
Foote  stock  is  long  life.  This  breeder 
seldom  finds  It  necessary  to  discard 
any  individuals  less  than  three  years 
of  age;  in  fact,  he  has  a  number  of  high 
producers  and  at  least  one  outstanding 
male,  nearly  five  years  old. 

The  dam  of  the  sire  of  the  heavy- 
layer  which  won  the  cup  is  still  in  the 
flock,  laying  well  in  her  fifth  year. 
This  old  hen  has-  been  a  remarkable 
producer,  having  laid  135  eggs  by  the 
time  she  was  one  year  old,  according 
to  her  proud  owner.  The  dam  of  the 
now  famous  "863"  pullet  laid  271  eggs 
during  her  first  laying  year,  Foote  re- 
lates. 

At  the  time  "863"  was  entered  at 
Pomona  she  was  but  five  and  one-half 
months  old.  She  laid  consistently  dur- 
ing the  contest  and  during  October  fol- 
lowing produced  18  more  eggs.  Early 
in  November  she  was  still  laying. 

Other  breeders  have  noted  the  tend- 
ency of  heavy-producing  Barred  Rocks 
to  begin  producing  at  an  early  age  and 
to  continue  through  a  long  period. 
Foote  has  demonstrated  that  by  proper 
selection  it  is  possible  to  fix  this 
tendency  so  that  the  momentum  of 
spring  production  will  continue  on 
through  the  summer  and  fall  and  even 
through  the  molt  without  appparent 
harm. 

Trapnest  records  show  that  a  large 
number  of  his  hens  were  well  oyer  the 
200-egg  mark  November  first. 

BOOSTS  GREEN  FEEDS 

Foote  is  a  great  believer  in  green 
feed,  maintaining  patches  of  both  al- 
falfa and  kale.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  use  of  electric  lights  with  breeding 
flocks  to  force  laying. 

This  young  fancier  attributes  his  suc- 
cess in  the  contest  and  his  increasingly- 
heavy  flock  average  not  to  any  special 
methods  of  feading  and  management 
(for  he  follows  the  best  practices  de- 
veloped among  successful  poultrymen) 
but  rather  to  trapnesting  and  thought- 
ful selection  of  individuals  for'breeding. 

He  moved  from  city  to  suburbs  for 
several  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  to  establish  a  home  and  a  health- 
ful environment  for  his  family.  His 
achievement  represents  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  carried  on  in  addition  to  his 
regular  teaching  duties. 

Unlike  some  professional  men,  Foote 
has  a  keen  head  for .  business  and 
doesn't  overlook  any  opportunities  to 
add  to  his  cash  revenue.  He  places  a 
high  valuation  upon  his  own  time, 
wastes  few  words  and  no  precious  min- 
utes, and  quite  apparently  is  in  the 
poultry  game  to  achieve  financial  suc- 
cess as  well  as  to  gratify  his  life-long 
hobby. 


row,  with  two  ears  on  most  stalks.  The 
corn,  like  the  potatoes,  Is  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles  and  brings  30  to  60  cents 
a  dozen.  Green  or  '  snap"  beans  are 
another  good  crop. 

Johnson  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
virtues  of  co-operation.  When  he  came 
to  Carlsbad  three  years  ago  he  found 
the  vegetable  growers  had  such  diverse 
opinions  as  to  how  an  association 
should  be  run  that  they  were  unable  to 
get  together.  "If  any  two  of  you  can 
agree  upon  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws," Johnson  announced,  "sign  it  and 
I'll  put  my  name  to  the  document  with- 
out reading  it." 

FORMS  SELLING  ASSOCIATION 

A  gardeners'  association  finally  was 
formed  and  Johnson  elected  president 
of  the  organization.  Many  men  of 
many  minds  wanted  to  run  the  society 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  however,  and 
after  experiencing  a  bad  season  the 
association  disbanded. 

"We  need  a  cannery  to  take  care  of 
our  surplus  vegetables  when  the  price 
drops  below  cost  of  production  and 
marketing,"  declared  Johnson.  "One 
year  we  were  shipping  daily  1150  sacks 
of  Kentucky  Wonder  green  beans, 
when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the 
market  and  growers  plowed  up  their 
bean  fields. 

"Two  weeks  later  the  price  rose  to 
10  cents  a  pound — but  the  vines  were 
underground.  If  there  had  been  a  can- 
nery to  handle  beans  during  that  short 
period  of  low  prices,  growers  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  market  advance  later  on. 

"Canners,  however,  demand  exclusive 
crop  contracts  at  the  lowest  prices  they 
can  obtain  by  competitive  bidding 
among  growers.  After  getting  the  low- 
est figure  possible  from  one  farmer,  a 
canner  will  go  to  other  producers,  from 
one  of  whom  he  may  obtain  an  even 
lower  price.  This  figure  then  is  used 
to  force  other  growers  to  meet  their 


neighbor's  price,  resulting  in  a  contract 
that  takes  all  the  profit  from  the  pro- 
ducer. 

"A  cannery  was  built  at  Escondido, 
but  farmers  could  not  afford  to  sell 
their  entire  crop  at  the  prices  offered. 
An  idle  factory  Is  the  result.  If  the 
cannery  would  permit  growers  to  sell 
as  much  of  their  crop  fresh  as  the 
market  warrants,  taking  only  the  low- 
priced  surplus,  both  the  canner  and  the 
farmer  would  make  money. 

"It  doesn't  take  much  capital — $10,- 
000  to  $15,000 — to  build  and  equip  a 
cannery.  As  for  expert  help,  farmers' 
wives  are  able  to  do  a  first-class  job 
of  canning  without  special  equipment, 
which  proves  that  the  process  Is  not 
difficult." 

Johnson  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
mining  business,  traveling  from  Mex- 
ico to  Alaska  in  search  of  valuable 
minerals.  "It  was  the  continual  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  that  finally  got 
my  goat,"  he  confessed.  "I  decided  to 
engage  in  farming,  because  it  offers  a 
permanent  home  and  furnished  em- 
ployment that  is  cumulative  and  prog- 
ressive, each  year's  work  being  built 
upon  past  achievements." 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

for  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


FREE-Bi$  Poultry  Book 


Poll  of  information  aboat  the  feeding  of 
chicks,  calling  of  bens,  etc.  Tells  how  to  /H)btJ^*i 
keep  hens  healthy  and  make  then  pay.  /  &r*H*A 
Worth  dollars  to  any  poultry  rai«ei .  Sent  /  M 
for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
C.E.  Con  key  Co.,  6590  Brsadwij,  Cleveland, O. 
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Oil 

money 

The  slight  difference  in  cost  per  gallon  between 
Mathews  Paints  and  other  paints  is  more  than  saved 
in  that  Mathews  Paints 

— spread  easier 

 cover  better 

— go  further 

 last  longer 

— preserve  better 

than  ordinary  paints. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself.    Does  it  pay  to  put  on 
poor  paint  at  present  labor  cost? 
Write  us  for  further  particulars — telling  us  about  your  paint  plans. 

MATHEWS  HUNT 

liHATH EWS  PAINT  COMPANY  ICSCl 

219  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
PASADENA.  PHOENIX. 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  onlv  sure  way  to  cam  more  money  and  get  ahead  faster 
Is  by  'mure  training — TRAINING  COUNTS — your  earnhig 
power  depends  upon  what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do — - 
there  iH  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  in  many  lines — auto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimator*, 
architectural  draftsmen,  elcetriclana,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineers  are  In  big  demaud  at  TOP 
wages — Heald's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of 
other  men — they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  ia 
TRAINING.  You  can  earn  board  and  room — practical 
courses — actual  shop  work,  fine  instructors,  honest  service, 
fair  dealing.  Write  today  for  FREW  catalog.  Win  ad- 
vancement and  com  more  money. 

HEALD'S    ENGINEERING    AND    AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  lareeet  trade  and  enaineerina  achoel  on  tne  Paelfio  Coast.    1500  to  2000  men  trained  evory  year. 
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Belgium 

imported 

Melotte 


Before  buying  any  separator 
find  out  how  the  Melotte  has 
won  264  Grand  and  Interna- 
tional Prizes,  and  how,  for  ef- 
ficiency of  Skimming,  Ease  of 
Turning,  Convenience  of  Opera- 
tion and  Durability — the  Great 
Belgium  Melotte  has*  won  every 
important  European  contest.  No 
wonder  .Jules  Melotte  says: 
"Let  every  man  try  it.  I'll  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  as  to  whether  this 
is  the  greatest  separator  in 
America." 

The  Belgium  Melotte  contains 
the  famous  single-bearing,  self- 
balancing  bowl.  This  pa'ient 
Bowl  hangs  from  one  friction- 
less  ball-bearing  and  spins  like 
a  top.  The  600-lb.  Melotte  turns 
as  easily  as  the  300-lb.  machine 
of  other  makes.  Spins  for  25 
minutes  unless  brake  is  applied. 
No  other  separator  has  or  needs 
a  brake. 


SO 


after  30  Days 

Free  Trialj 


No  Money  Down— 30  Days'  Free  Trial- 
Easy  Monthly  Payments— 15  Year  Guar- 
antee. We  will  send  an  Imported  Melotte 
Cream  Separator  direct  to  your  farm 
on  a  30  days'  absolutely  Free  Trial  —  no 
deposits— no  papers  to  sign— use  it  as  if 
it  were  your  own  separator.  Compare  it ; 
test  it  every  way. 

Send  No  Money! 

*  You're  not  to  send  one  cent  until  you've 
used  this  great  Belgium  Melotte  and  have 
made  up  your  mind  it  is  the  machine  you 
want.  Keep  it  for  30  days  and  use  it  just  as 
if  it  were  your  own  machine.  Then  send 
your  milk  to  the  creamery.  Let  them 
prove  which  separator  skims  the  cleanest. 

Easy  Payments! 

After  30  days'  free  trial,  then  send  only  the 
small  sum  of  $7.50  and  the  balance  in  small 
monthly  payments.  The  Melotte  pays  for 
itself  from  your  increased  cream  checks. 

Send  Conpon  Now 

Mail  the  coupon  for  catalog 
giving  full  description  of  this 
wonderful  cream  separator. 
Read  about  the  porcelain  lined 
bowl.  Easy  to  clean  as  china 
plate.  One  half  less  tinware  to 
clean.  An  exclusive  Melotte 
feature. 

Test  the  Melotte  against  nil  other 
separators  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
It  is  the  world's  greatest  separator. 
And  remember  it  is  guaranteed  for 
15  years.  Don't  wait — be  sure  you 
mail  coupon  today. 


£  ft  B  BARTON 

I  The  Melotte  Separator,     v'.S.  Mgr. 

1  2834  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  26-79  Chicago,  III. 

S  Without  cost  to  m&  or  obligation  In  snjr  mj.  fl'"' 
=  send  me  the  Melotte  catalog  which  tells  the  full  st ory 
I  of  this  wonderful  eepermtor  and  M.  Julei  Melotte. 
s  its  inventor. 
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Growers'  Convention  Looms 

Director  Hecke  Urges  Attendance  From  All  Parts 
of  State — Here's  Complete  Program 


IN  a  communication  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  G.  H.  Hecke,  head  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, urges  all  fruit  growers  and  gen- 
eral farmers  to  attend  the  fifty-sixth 
innual  convention  to  be  held  at  Santa 
Ana  (Orange  County)  Thursday  and 
Friday,  December  6  and  7.  All  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  Polytechnic  High 
School  auditorium. 

Writes  Director  Heche:  "The  sub- 
jects for  consideration  are  those  which 
were  discussed  at  the  convention  In 
1922  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present 
convention  will  aid  materially  in  find- 
ing satisfactory  solutions  of  many  of 
our  important  problems  dealing  with 
transportation,  freight  rates  and  farm 
labor.  It  is  important  that  every  agri- 
cultural section  of  California  be  repre- 
sented." 

Following  is  the  program  in  detail: 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  6 

MORNING  SESSION 
(G.   H_  Hecke,  Presiding  Officer) 
9:30    Address     of  welcome — S. 
ranft.    Fullerton,  Calif. 
Response — G.    H_   Hecke.  Director 
Agriculture. 
,  Report     of     Agricultural      Council  — 
James   Mills,  chairman. 
Address — California      Farm  Bureau 
Federation    and    State  Department 
of  Agriculture — By  A.  C.  Hardison, 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Address — The   College   of  Agriculture 
and   State   Department   of  Agricul- 
ture— Dr.  H-  J.  Webber,  Dean,  Col- 
lege  of  Agriculture- 
Appointment    of    resolutions  commit- 
tee. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
(D.   Eyman  Huff,  Presiding) 
1:30 — Immigration    and    Farm    I^abor — John 
S.     Chambers,     vice  president  and 
manager.    Bank    of    Italy.  Sacra- 
mento. 

Discussion — Geo.    Roeding,  president 
California    Nursery  Company. 

F.  B.   McKevitt,   fruit  grower.  Sacra- 
mento.  Southern  Representative. 
2:30 — Windburnins  of  Citrus — W.  M  Mertz, 
of  David  Hewes  Realty  Corporation. 
Orange.  CallL 
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Discussion — Carl  V.  Newman.  San 
Joa'iuin  Fruit  Ranch.  Tustin.  Calif. 
Willard — Smith,  director  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  Fuller- 
ton. 

3:30 — Recent  Plant  Quarantine  Develop- 
ments, Federal  and  State — Lee  A. 
Strong,  specialist  in  plant  quaran- 
tine. Federal  Horticultural  Board, 
formerly  chief  Bureau  of  Plant 
Quarantine,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Our  Interest  in  Plant  Quarantine — 
C.  C.  Teague,  President  California 
Fruit   Growers'  Exchange. 

Discussion — Claude  P.  Hancock,  mem- 
ber Board  of  Supervisors,  River- 
side. 

Western  Interest  in  Plant  Quaran- 
tine— George  M  List,  president 
Western    Plant    Quarantine  Board. 

Report  on   Japanese     Beetle  —  L.  B. 
Smith,    In    charge    Tapanese  beetle 
laboratory,  Rivertorr  New  Jersey. 
E7VENTNG  SESSION 
T:15 — Executive  meeting  agricultural  legis- 
lative committee. 

Meeting  transportation  quarantine 
committee. 

Meeting   resolutions  committer. 
Meeting  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners' Association. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  7 

MORNING  SESSION 
(A.  C  Harrison.  Presiding) 
1:30 — Report    of    fruit     growers'  executive 
transportation     committee  —  G.  E. 
Virden,    president    Virden  Packing 
Company.  San  Francisco. 

Thos.  0»Neil.  president  California 
Vegetable  Union.  Los  Angelea 

J,  L.  Nagle,  general  manager  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 

E.  G.  Dexell.  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers'  Exchange,   Los  Angeles. 

M.  C.  McKibben.  traffic  manager. 
Poultry  Producers  of  California, 
San  Francisco. 

Frank  Spinning,  Supervisor  of  Trans- 
portation Department  of  PubUc 
Works,  Olympla.  Washington. 
10-15 — Western  Transportation  Problems  — 
Ralph  P.  Merrttt,  president  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Association ;  Rice 
Growers'  Association  of  California. 
10:45 — Agricultural  Legislative  Committee's 
Relation  to  Western  Transportation 
Problems  and  Report  of  Investiga- 
tion— R.  N.  Wilson,  secretary  agri- 
cultural legislative  committee. 


Adding  Appetizers  to  Tree  Rations 


(Continued  from  Page  .1) 
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lerial,  entered  from  the  soil  through  the 
roots,  and  is  conducted  up  through  the 
trunk,  branches  and  twigs  to  the  leaves. 
(2)      THE     LABORATORIES  —  The 

chief  laboratories  are  the  leaves.  The 
work  of  these  laboratories  is  performed 
by  the  green  coloring  matter.  This 
green  pigment  or  coloring  matter  is 
embedded  or  contained  In  small  bodies, 
nhich  arc-  shaped  much  like  a  bun  and 
are  thickly  distributed  throughout  por- 
tions of  the  leaf. 

Mention  has  been  made  as  to  how  the 
water  re.  ,ches  the  leaves.  The  gas 
know*  as  carbon  dioxide  enters  the 
leaves  through  minute  openings  called 
stomata.  The  minute  size  of  the  open- 
ings scarcely  can  be  appreciated  until 
ihey  are  compared  with  some  visible 
i  erforatton.  Tor  example,  a  needle- 
;. irick  made  with  the  smallest  sewing 
needle  is  about  2S00  times  larger  than 
the  average  size  of  the  stomata.  Never- 
theless, the  total  maximum  area  of 
these  o|  t  ilings  of  an  average  leaf  is 
approximately  one  nineteenth  of  the 
surface,  and  the  openings  are  ample  to 
droit  five  or  six  times  more  than 
actually  passes  through  them  in  na- 
ture. 

(.'!>  THE  ENERGY— The  laboratories 
obtain  their  energy,  which  enables 
them  to  do  their  work,  from  the  sun- 
light. While,  the  intricate  chemical  re- 
ations  of  the  green  coloring  matter 
are  yet  unknown,  one  of  its  physical 
features  is  known  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance:  that  is.  its  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb energy  from  the  sunlight. 

The  work  of  these  green  plants  is  re- 
markable, and  it  is  impressive  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  noiseless  machines 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
organic  material  that  enters  into  their 
own  composition,  and  into  the  product 
we  eat;  in  this  case,  the  fruit. 

(4)  THE  PRODUCTS— The  first 
known  product  that  is  manufactured 
is  starch.  Eater  the  starch  may  be 
converted  into  sugars.  The  rest  of  ^J»e 
tree — roots,  stem  and  fruit,  and  all 
parts  devoid  of  the  green  coloring  mat- 
ter, are  dependent  upon  the  leaves  for 
their  organic  food  supply;  hence  the 
sugars  are  carried  hi  solution  in  the 
sap  to  all  these  other  parts  to  be  used 
or  stored. 

STORAGE  OF  PLANf  FOOD 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season 
most  of  this  manufactured  organic 
matter  is  utilized  in  the  formation  of 
new  wood,  twigs,  and  branches,  leaves 
and  in  the  development  of  the  fruit. 

The  flowers  that  bloom  and  the 
leaves  that  push  out,  and  the  first 
early  growth  in  the  spring  are  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  plant  food,  sugars 
and  starch,  manufactured  and  stored 
in  the  tree  the  previous  season,  largely 
after  the  terminal  bud  was  formed. 

Kraus  and  Krnybill  have  indicated  a 


definite  nutritive  relation  between  the 
supply  of  nitrates  from  the  soil  and 
of  the  carbohydrates — as  manufac- 
tured by  the  photosynthetic  activity  of 
the  leaves — for  vegetative  growth  and 
fruit  production.  A  carbohydrate  sup- 
ply is  as  essential  for  the  production 
of  new  wood,  leaves  and  fruit,  as  are 
nitrogen  and  other  essential  elements 
from  the  soil,  and  combines  with  them 
in  a  definite  proportion  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  new  plant  tissue. 

The.se  workers  found  an  excess  of 
available  nitrogen,  as  contrasted  to  a 
moderate  supply  of  carbohydrates,  fa- 
vored vigorous  vegetative  growth,  but 
resulted  in  unfruitfulness.  An?  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  nitrogen  and  a  mod- 
erate supply  of  carbohydrates  resulted 
in  weak  vegetative  growth  and  an  un- 
fruitful condition.  A  properly  bal- 
anced, moderate  supply  of  nitrogen  and 
carbohydrates  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  for  growth,  favored  fruitful- 
ness,  but  a  less  vigorous  vegetative 
growth. 

This  may  explain  the  failure  of  fer- 
tilizer applicatons  always  to  give  In- 
creased fruitfulness,  although  vegeta- 
tive growth  may  have  been  stimulated. 
When  the  part  played  by  the  leaves  is 
recalled,  it  can  be  seen  that  any  agency 
affecting  them  injuriously,  such  as  in- 
sects, diseases  or  unfavorable  environ- 
ment, may  influence  fruit  production  as 
profoundly  as  the  lack  of  fertilizer  ele- 
ments in  the  soil. 

ELEMENTS  SOMETIMES  DEFICIENT 

Nitrogen  is  the  element  most  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  orchard  soils,  al- 
though potash  and  phosphoric  acid  also 
are  sometimes  lacking. 

1.  Kraus.  E.  J  .  ind  Krsyblll.  H.  H  .  Ore. 
Agr.    Exp    Sta.   Bull..   149  (1918). 

Lime  applied  on  heavy  acid  soils  oc- 
casionally may  prove  beneficial  as  a 
soil  amendment  and  in  favoiinar  the 
growth  of  cover  crops,  although  most 
fruit  trees  succeed  better  on  a  soil  hav- 
ing a  slightly  acid  or  neutral,  rather 
than  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  application  of  quickly  available 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  orchards 
grown  upon  sod  land,  or  in  soils  lack- 
ing in  fertility,  may  result  in  increased 
vegetative  growth,  as  evidenced  by 
longer  shoots  and  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous leaves  of  a  darker  green  color. 

If  the  trees  are  making  a  weak  an- 
nual growth  because  of  deficiency  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  the  moderate  use 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  may  increase 
the  yield  of  fruit..  However,  the  ap- 
plication, especially  of  large  amounts 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  tends  to  les- 
sen the  development  of  the  red  over- 
lay color  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches, 
chiefly  because  of  the  shading  from 
greater  vegetative  growth. 

Generally  the  maturity  of  both  wood 
and  fruit  is  delayed  and  this  likewise 


may  lessen  color  producti&n.  If  plenty 
of  moisture  is  available,  the  size  of  the 
fruit  is  generally  increased:  but  if  soil 
water  is  lacking,  the  size  may  be  de- 
creased. 

Fruit  trees  rarely  show  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  application  of  forms  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  fer- 
tilizers. These  fertilizers,  however, 
often  prove  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
cover  crops  or  intercrops  and  hence 
may  be  of  indirect  value  %to  the  fruit 
trees. 

APPLICATION  OF  FERTILIZERS 

Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  dried  blood  have  proved  the 
most  satisfactory  nitrogenous  fertiliz- 
ers. On  an  individual  basis  young  trees 
may  be  given  1  to  3  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  mature  trees  from  4  to 
8  pounds  each.  The  quickly  available 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  may  be  best  ap- 
plied in  spring  just  before  the  trees 
start  into  growth. 

Caution  should  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, in  the  application  of  commercial 
forms  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  since 
when  large  amounts  are  applied  year 
after  year  under  California  conditions, 
the  salt  concentration  may  be  raised  to 
a  point  where  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  fruit  plants  may  be 
exerted. 

Phosphorus  usually  is  applied  as  acid 
phosphate;  and  potassium  either  as 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash.  Acid 
phosphate  may  be  applied  to  mature 
trees  at  the  rate  of  6  to  10  pounds  per 
tree,  and  to  younger  trees  at  a  corre- 
spondingly less  rate.  Mature  trees 
may  receive  applications  of  two  or 
three  pounds  of  murate  of  potash. 

Manure  becomes  available  somewb  it 
more  slowly,  but  is  excellent  to  apply 
to  orchards,  in  that  it  adds  organic 
matter,  as  well  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
ami  potash.  It  may  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  8  to  12  tons  per  acre,  and 
should  be  distributed  before  the  trees 
start  growth  in  the  spring  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  forcing  continued  growth 
late  in  the  fall  and  preventing  proper 
maturity.  This  is  especially  to  be 
avoided  in  a  colder  climate,  with  rela- 
tively  short  growing  seasons. 

Fnder  some  conditions  In  Califor- 
nia, coarse  organic  forms  of  manure, 
applied  to  the  orchard  may  offset  the 
accumulation  of  Injurious  substances 
that  in  arid  climates  are  not  leached 
away. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Expensive  fertilizers  often  are  ap- 
plied to  fruit  trees  unnecessarily  Other 
orchard  operations  should  be  conducted 
carefully  and  properly  in  the  effort  to 
keep  up  vigor  and  fruitfulness.  Till- 
age should  he  practiced  and  cover  crops 
grown  in  the  attempt  to  increase  the 
BUI  ply  ol  available  plant  food,  and 
proper  irrigation  undertaken  where 
water  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

Farm  manures,  when  economically 
available,  are  excellent  for  the  orchard. 
Nitrogen  in  some  of  the  more  quickly 
available  forms  may  be  applied  upon 
sod  orchards,  <  r,  as  a  last  resort,  upon 
tilled  orchards. 

On  the  unfertile  or  partially  ex- 
hausted soils,  oi'  sod  orchards,  phos- 
phorus and  rn'asb  sometimes  may  be 
applied  profitably. 

Crop  Risk  Insurance 

A BIG  Connecticut  insurance  com- 
pany has  employed  a  specialist  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  greatly  en- 
larging   the    field    of   crop  insurance. 

The  farmers  of  the 
United  States  now 
spend  $20,000,000  a 
year  for  hail  insur- 
ance. It  is  believed 
possible  and  prac- 
tical to  insure  all 
kinds  of  farm  crops 
against  numerous 
other  natural 
causes  of  damage 
and  loss,  such  as 
frost,  flood,  drouth, 
hot  winds,  insect 
pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases. 

Victor  N.  Valgien. 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
farm  finance.  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  the  expert  who  is  studying 
this  problem  from  every  possible  angle. 
In  addition  to  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
ather  major  farm  crops,  otton,  citrus 
fruits,  berries,  rice,  potatoes,  flaxseed 
and  numerous  other  products  will  be 
investigated. 

Tobacco  growers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  hail  insurance,  ten  companies 
joining  in  extending  protection  to  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley. Results  are  said  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  both  to  growers  and 
the  insurance  companies. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  insur- 
ing Callfocnia  orange  growers  against 
frost  injury-  Shortage  of  rainfall  or 
irrigating  water  and  damage  from  pests 
may  be  added.  It  is  conceivable  that 
low  market  prices  will  be  added  to  the 
risks  assumed  by  insurance  companies. 


VICTOR 


VALGREN 


CATS  KILL  MANY  BIRDS 

Cats  In  this  country  kill  10.000.000 
birds  annually,  estimates  an  eminent 
ornithologist.  Most  of  the  feline  dep- 
leil  it  ions  occur  in  the  » Intel  time. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Turner  Turns  Mad  River  Soil  Into  Dairy  Dollars 


LOW  but  sure  Is  the  motto 
of  successful  dairymen  of 
California's  north  coast 
country,  where  It  Is  popular- 
ly supposed  to  rain  all  the 
time  and  the  grass  is  green- 
er at  Christmas  than  Fourth 

 _  of  July.   The  rule  la  to  work 

for  wages  until  sufficient  capital  has 
been  accumulated  to  buy  or  rent  a 
dairy  farm  and  then  "go  to  it." 

W.  W.  Turner,  Humboldt  milk  pro- 
ducer. Is  a  fine  type  of  this  kind  of  a 
farmer.  Coming  from  Canada  in  1860, 
he  "worked  out"  for  24  years,  which 
may  seem  like  a  long  time  to  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  impatiently 
waiting  until  they  can  go  Into  busi- 
ness "on  their  >own  hook."  Turner, 
however,  began  early  and  when  ready 
to  "shoot"  he  was  able  to  purchase  his 
father's  fine,  large  farm,  which  he 
since  has  greatly  Improved. 

The  land  lies  along  the  south  bank 
of  Mad  River,  so  named  on  account 
of  its  habit  of  going  on  periodical 
rampages.  To  curb  this  unfortunate 
tendency  has  cost  Turner  a  good  deal 
of  money  for  levee  construction.  An  oc- 
casional overflow,  if  not  excessive.  Is 
not  considered  an  unmixed  evil,  how- 
ever, because  it  makes  possible  the 
destruction  of  rodents,  which  are  very 
difficult  to  eliminate  In  any  other  wa^. 
Once  while  one  of  his  meadows  was 
flooded.  Turner  with  the  help  oi*  neigh- 
bors, killed  1800  gophers. 

GROWS  BIG  ROOT  CROPS 

The  rich,  alluvial  soil  produces 
prodigious  crops  of  hay.  and  roots 
The  writer  deems  it  scarcely  safe  to 
quote  figures  here,  but  will  state  that 
Turner  agreed  with  J.  W.  Logan,  farm 
adviser  when  the  latter  estimated  the 
average  yield  of  stock  beets  on  such 
land  at  86  tons  per  acre,  with  occa- 
sional crops  running  up  to  110  tons. 

These  yields  explain  why  Humboldt 
dairymen  are  willing  to  grow  and  dig 
roots  for  their  cows.  Land  Is  high- 
priced,  the  best  being  valued  at  up- 
wards of  $600  an  acre;  therefore.  It  Is 
advisable  to  obtain  as  large  per  acre 
returns  as  possible.  Why  bother  with 
expensive  silos  and  shredding  machin- 
ery, they  ask,  when  three  times  as 
much  feed  per  acre  can  be  obtained 
via  the  root  route? 

Fifteen  acres  of  beets  and  carats 
supply  succulent  feed  during  late  *#11 
and  winter.  Sludstrup,  a  Danish  yel- 
low mangel-wurzel,  Is  considered  the 


One  Bull  Calf — One  Thousand  Dollars 

THIS  progressive  Humboldt  County  dairyman  worked 
for  wages  twenty-four  years  in  order  to  get  started 
right  in  milk  production.  Now  he  owns  and  operates 
one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  on  the  north  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia and  is  improving  his  high  producing  herd  with  a 
Guernsey  bull,  which  was  purchased  as  a  calf  for  $1000. 

— The  Editor. 

By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 


tons  of  bay,  the  mangers  and  stalls 
being  on  either  side.  A  new  cement 
floored,  sterilizing  shed  is  the  latest 
additions  to  the  farm  buildings.  The 


stalled  cost  $260,  while  the  minimum 
charge  for  current  is  $180  a  year. 
When  this  amount  of  "Juice"  is  not 
used  for  pumping  it  cannot  be  utilized 


D.O.  Brandt,  Guernsey  breeder  and  dairyman,  holding 
the  bull  which  he  sold  as  a  calf  to  Turner  for  $1000. 


very  rich  and  when  properly  Improved 
grows  immense  crops  of  hay  and  grain. 

HIGH-PRODUCING  HERD 

So  much  for  land,  water,  feed  and 
buildings.  How  about  the  cows?  Milk 
is  obtained  from  71  Guernseys,  which 
have  average  annual  records  of  408 
pounds  of  butterfat,  a  splendid  yield 
for  a  herd  of  this  size. 

In  order  to  reach  even  greater  heights 
Turner  is  using  a  bull  which  he  pur- 
chased from  D.  0*  Brandt,  Los  Angeles 
County  Guernsey  breeder,  for  $1000,  the 
sale  being  made  whea  the  animal  was  a 
calf.  "The  thousand-dollar  bull,"  as  he 
Is  known  in  local  dairy  circles,  has  got 
a  large  number  of.  beautiful  heifers,  per- 
fect types  of  the  Guernsey  breed,  to 
Justify  the  price  paid  for  him. 

Four  hired  men  are  kept  most  of  the 
time.  One  of  them  operates  a  milking 
machine,  while  two  others  strip  the 
cows.  This  method  is  employed  for  re- 
lieving the  animals  of  their  liquid  riches, 
not  necessarily  because  machine  work 
is  preferred  to  hand  milking,  but  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  procur- . 
ing  enough  help  to  perform  the  latter 
labor.  The  men  pull  down  $4  a  day 
and  board,  regardless  of  their  perform- 
ances. 

Breeding  better  bossies  and  improv- 
ing his  fine  farm  combines  business  and 
pleasure  for  the  veteran  Humboldt 
dairyman,  who  is  a  familiar  figure  at 
county  fairs  and  milk  producers'  meet- 
ings. A  good  co-operator  and  a  suc- 
cessful farmer,  his  example  well  might 
be  emulated  by  those  who  choose  agri- 
culture as  a  profession. 


What  Ails  the  Cheese? 

i<QINCE  cheese  makers  deal  with  so 
O  few  dairymen,"  Sam  Greene  asks, 
"for  the  love  of  Mike,  why  can't  they 
pick  out  intelligent,  nigh-class  ones 
and  get  good  milk  and  then  make  it 
into  good  cheese,  so  the  Dairy  Council 
workers  can  recommend  California 
cheese  to  the  public  without  blushing 
for  shame?" 

Only  five  per  cent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  goes  into 
cheese.  California  annually  makes  4.- 
450,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Oregon  man- 
ufacture twice  this  amount,  while  the 
total  yearly  producUon  of  Wisconsin 
cheese  is  247,000,000  pounds. 


ii  »A 


.  ht.  &  L.  Westover  farm 
Left  to  «9WW  W  Turner;  J-  ^   a  Brandt 


e  Ar<»>cata  district. 


best  variety  of  stock  beet,  while  Ox- 
heart  is  the  preferred  carrot. 

ALFALFA  FAVORED  CROP 

Although  most  Humboldt  valley  soils 
are  considered  too  wet  for  alfalfa. 
Turner  finds  this  ancient  legume  one 
of  his  best  hay  crop*.  The  first  cut- 
ting is  mostly  Italian  rye  grass,  which 
has  been  grown  so  universally  In  that 
part  of  the  country  that  it  volunteers 
on  most  soils.  The  third  crop  of  al- 
falfa la  fed  green  in  September, 
when  pastures  are  short.  Oats  and 
vetch,  rye  grass  and  red  clover  are 
two  other  good  forage  combinations. 

The  big  barn  Is  120  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide.  The  mow  in  the  center 
extends  to  the  ground  and  holds  S00 


need  and  value  of  a  concrete  manure 
pit  is  realized,  but  present  dairying 
profits  have  not  yet  provided  capital 
for  putting  in  this  Improvement. 

And  yet.  Turner  does  not  favor 
higher  butterfat  prices,  because  he 
believes  this  would  drive  people  to  eat 
more  margarine.  He  feeds  a  good 
deal  of  cocoanut  meal,  from  which  oil 
has  been  squeezed  to  make  butter  sub- 
stitutes. Molasses  meal  is  another 
favored  dairy  feed. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  rainfall  and 
frequent  fogs,  the  need  of  Irrigation 
is  felt  during  the  long,  dry  summers. 
The  adjacent  Mad  River  furnishes  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  applying  It  to  the  land  has 
not  proved  an  easy  matter.  To  build 
an  electric  line  from  the  road  to  a 
point  where  a  pumping  plant  was  in- 


for  any  other  purpose,  which  does  not 
seem  right. 

A  16  h.  p.  motor  lifts  water  over  the 
.levee  Into  an  eight-Inch  pipe,  through 
which  the  water  is  run  onto  the  near- 
by alfalfa  meadow.  No  ditches  are 
used,  the  pipe  being  moved  to  new  lo- 
cations, as  the  ground  is  wet.  This  is 
slow,  laborious  work,  but  leveling  the 
land  for  irrigation  would  not  pay,  in  the 
estimation  of  Humboldt  farmers.  Do- 
mingo Silva,  a  neighbor,  pumps  water 
onto  his  land  through  a  six-inch  pipe, 
using  a  Ford  son  tractor  for  power. 

Turner  is  developing  a  large  tract  of 
marsh  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Dykes  keep  out  the  sea  water,  while 
ditches  carry  off  the  rainwater,  which 
leaches  the  salt  out  of  the  soil.  Reclaim- 
ing tidewater  lands  has  been  found  a 
slow,  expensive  process,  but  the  soli  is 


Pistachios  in  Oregon 

Can  pistachio  nuts  be  crown  In  Oregon? 
We  grow  walnuts  and  almonds.  Where  can 
pistachio  trees  be  obtained? — JAT  I.  GORE. 
Medford,  Oregon. 

I AM  not  sure  whether  pistachio  trees 
will  do  well  at  Medford,  Oregon,  but 
I  believe  that  if  walnuts  and  almonds 
do  well  they  should  be  given  a  trial. 

I  do  not  know  If  there  are  any  pis- 
tachio trees  for  sale  this  year,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  you  apply  to  the 
Government  Plant  Extension  Gardens, 
Chico,  Calif.,  as  they  have  a  few  for 
free  distribution. 

Tou  should  get  both  a  male  and  fe- 
male tree  and  plant  them  near  together. 
They  should  be  planted  in  the  spring, 
and  handled  like  deciduous  trees. — 
J.  E.  COIT. 


Growing  California  Avocados  Thirty-nine  Years 


ByO.  H.  BARNHILL 


1 


T  CARLSBAD'S  Avocado  Day 
visitors  who  asked  for  alli- 
gator pears  were  shown  by 
A.  R.  Rideout.  Whittier's 
irrepressible  nurseryman  and 
avocado  grower,  two  small 
alligators. 
Sam  Thompson,  Carlsbad's  veteran 
worker  in  the  same  field,  also  resents 
the  etymological  linking  of  this  lus- 
cious tropical  fruit  with  one  of  the  most 
repulsive  of  reptiles.  He  calls  avocados 
"aguacates,"  which  is  their  Mexican 
name,  signifying  "water  pear." 

To  say  that  Thompson  literally  loves 
avocados  Is  not  putting  it  too  strong. 
For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  he 
has  nursed  and  nurtured  them,  as  one 
would  care  for  a  favorite  child.  In  its 
baby  days  the  avocado  was  a  puny, 
sickly  child,  its  behavior  being  what 
one  might  expect  of  an  exotic  fruit, 
transplanted  from  the  tropics  to  a 
strange,  inclement  northern  clime. 

The  firm  establishment  of  the  avo- 
cado in  public  favor  pleases  no  man 
more  than  Thompson,  who  is  showing 
his  faith  by  planting  a  20-acre  orchard 
of  this  fruit  three  miles  south  of  Carls- 
bad. In  fact,  Thompson  may  be  callet 
the  father  of  the  Carlsbad  avocado  in- 
dustry, which  promises  to  become  an- 
other of  California's  marvelous  horti- 
cultural successes.  Interested  persons 
are  taken  to  Thompson's  8 -acre  avocado 
orchard  and  nursery,  a  half  mile  east 
of  town,  where  doubting  Thomases  can 
see  for  themselves  what  this  fruit  will 
do  in  that  particular  location. 

Rising  above  thrifty  rows  of  nursery 
stock,  avocado  trees  are  growing  in 
tropical  luxuriance,  their  glossy  green 
leaves  glistening  in  almost  perpetual 
sunshine.  The  growth  of  some  of  the 
trees  is  remarkable.  The  Guadalajara, 
an  inferior  variety  grown  for  seed,  four 


laurel -like  leaves  the  great,  green 
fruits  already  were  bending  down  the 
tough  branches,  although  the  time  of 
ripening  was  yet  six  months  away  By 
that  time  the  fruits  are  expected  to 
weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  apiece  and 
sell  around  a  dollar  a  pound.  In  fact. 
J.  R.  Newberry  is  reported  to  have  his 
Dickinson's  engaged  to  a  Los  Angeles 
restaurant  keeper  for  $1.26  a  pound. 

The  only  fault  of  the  Sinaloa,  says 
Thompson,  is  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  budding  it  onto  other  trees, 
this  operation  being  necessary  to  ob- 
tain trees  true  to  name.  The  small 
tree  mentioned  has  been  budded  only 
two  years. 

Thompson  was  asked  which  variety 
of  avocado  he  considered  the  best. 

"That's  a  hard  question,"  he  replied. 


"If  I  have  any  favorites  for  com- 
mercial planting  they  are  Lyon  and 
Dutton.  Unlike  Rideout,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  'ride  out  to  tame  and  fortune 
holding  to  the  Lyon's  name,'  although 
this  variety  undoubtedly  has  great 
merit.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  a  good  shipper,  while  the  tree 
begins  bearing  very  early  and  produces 
heavy  crop*  regularly,  which  is  un- 
usual for  avocados, 

"In  addition  to  a  tendency  to  over- 
bear, however,  the  Lyon  has  (he  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  shedding  its  leaves  and 
blooming  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
very  exhausting.  As  a  result,  new 
leaves  sometimes  do  not  appear  until 
June,  when  they  should  begin  growing 
in  April.  It  might  be  a  good  Idea  to 
graft  a  limb  of  another  variety  onto 


shy  bearer — by  proper  pollinating.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  he  points  to  a 
tree  of  this  variety  which  in  the  second 
year  after  budding  bore  ISO  fruits.  The 
grafting  a  limb  of  another  variety  into 
a  Fuerte  tree  is  recommended. 

Thompson  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  avocado  varieties  are  apt  to 
vary  In  behavior  In  different  localities. 
The  Taft,  for  example,  is  a  desirable 
sort  in  Florida,  but  of  no  great  value  in 
California.  Most  Florida  avocados  are 
of  poor  quality  and  have  large  seeds 
and  thin  skins.  This  Is  because. 
Thompson  explains,  growers  In  that 
State  .  were  unfortunate  In  their  early 
selection  of  varieties.  Many  of  the  su- 
perior California  sorts  now  are  being 
planted  in  Florida. 

Discoursing    further    upon  avocado 


years  old,  has  a  top  large  enough  to 
fill  a  good-sized  room,  with  a  trunk 
nearly  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The 
lower  limbs  lie  upon  the  ground,  sup- 
porting and  protecting  the  tree  against 
sun  and  wind. 

A  small  Sinaloa  tree  Is  Thompson's 
particular    pet.      Behind    the  broad 


"It's  a  good  deal  like  asking  a  tractor 
enthusiast  which  machine  is  the  best 
puller.  Each  machine  and  each  avo- 
cado has  its  faults  and  strong  points. 
The  buyer  should  familiarize  himself 
with  these  and  then  choose  the  tree  or 
tractor  that  is  best  suited  to  his  In- 
dividual needs. 


the    Lyon,    to   keep  it 
breathing'   during  this 
critical  period  and  avoid  dan- 
ger of  the  pores  clogging  up  and 
the  sap  souring." 
The  Lyon  avocado,  by  the  way,  was 
named  after  a  Miss  Lyon  of  Hollywood, 
in   whose   yard  Thompson   found  the 
first  tree  of  this  variety  growing. 

J.  A.  Palmer,  another  Carlsbad  avo- 
cado grower,  is  planning  to  set  out 
1500  trees  within  the  next  few  months 
— half  Lyon,  one-fourth  Fuerte  and 
one-fourth  Dickey  A. 

POLLINATION   IS  DIFFICULT 

Thompson  is  of  the  opinion  that 
much  harm  may  result  from  the  in- 
discriminate following  of  Dr.  Stout's 
avocado  pollination  discoveries,  as  re- 
cently announced,  because  the  relative 
time  of  opening  and  closing  of  the  blos- 
soms is  not  the  same  in  all  localities. 

It  is  possible,  .claims  Thompson,  to 
obtain  early,  heavy  crops  of  the  Fuerte 
— standard  of  quality,  but  a  notoriously 


varieties,  Thompson  said: 
"Before  propagating  the  Dut- 
ton. I  kept  a  record  of  the  orig- 
inal tree  for  five  years.   It  is  self- 
fertile  and  a  strong  grower.  The 
fruit  weighs  one  pound,  is  of  fine 
quality,  has  a  small  seed  and  ripens 
during  the  holidays,  when  peak  prices 
prevail.    The  Sharpies*,  widely  recom- 
mended, has  a  vine-like  habit  of  growth 
and  is  a  very  shy  bearer.    The  Oanter 
Is    the    hardiest    avocado  grown  and 
should  be  planted  In  locations  which  are 
not  quite  warm  enough  for  other  varie- 
ties." 

IMPORT   MEXICAN  SEED 

Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  a  missionary  whose 
labors  took  him  to  tropical  countries, 
and  a  man  named  Stevens  brought 
avocado  seed  from  Mexico  for  Thomp- 
son's experimental  plantings.  One  of 
the  trees  planted  by  the  latter  is  still 
standing-  at  Tustln.  Dr.  Francisco 
a  co-laborer  of  Thompson's  in  the  early 
avocado  field. 

In  order  to  disseminate  avocado  in- 
formation and  to  provide  a  place  for 
growers  to  assist  each  other  in  solving 
the  many  Interesting  problems  con- 
nected with  the  culture  of  this  valu- 
able fruit,  Thompson  recently  organ- 
ized the  Carlsbad  Avocado  Club,  which 
now  has  100  members.  J.  H  New- 
berry Is  president;  J.  A.  Palmer,  secre- 
tary and  Cheater  Allen  assistant  secre- 
tary. 


Ayrshire  Cross  Improves  Humboldt  Dairy  Herd 

Bull  Calf  Proves  Good  Buy 

w 


I  DAIRYMAN  may  win  an  Ayr- 
shire bull  calf  as  a  prize  for 
having  the  highest  testing 
large  herd  of  cows  In  Cali- 
fornia, but  of  what  use  is  the 
animal  if  the  owner  is  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Jersey  breeder? 

 |       That  Is  the  question  J.  W. 

•  Coppini,  Ferndale  farmer, 
asked  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
predicament  described.  Rather  than 
let  the  calf  become  a  "white  elephant" 
on  his  hands,  Coppini  gave  the  animal 
to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which  at 
that  time  was  doing  important  war  re- 
lief work  and  gladly  receiving  dona- 
tions of  every  name  and  nature. 

When  the  calf  was  offered  for  sale 
at  auction  it  was  knocked  off  at  $126 
to  J.  A.  Genzoll,  LiOleta  dairyman. 
The  new  owner,  being  also  a  Jersey 
dairyman,  had  little  more  use  for  an 
Ayrshire  bull  than  had  Coppini,  his 
purchase  having  been  actuated  more 
by  patriotic  motives  than  hope  of  pri- 
vate gain. 

The  Ayrshire  calf  was  a  likely  look- 
ing youngster,  however,  and  Oenzoli 
decided  to  do  a  little  experimenting  in 
cross  breeding  when  the  animal  was 
old  enough  for  service. 

The  splendid  animals  which  resulted 
from  this  cross  were  a  surprise  to  all 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  fine 
pedigree  and  individual  excellence  of 
Genzoll' s  new  Ayrshire  bull.  "  The  lat- 
ter proved  to  be  a  real  prize,  worth 
many  times  the  purchase  price. 

Genzoli  never  tires  of  showing  visit- 
ors his  fine  young  cross-bred  Ayrshire 
cows,  pointing  out  their  wonderful  ud- 
ders and  other  good  points.  So  well 
pleased  is  he  with  his  breeding  experi- 
ment that  he  has  purchased  another 
Ayrshire  bull  calf  and  is  planning  to 
build  up  an  exclusive  herd  of  this 
popular  breed. 

Anyone  who  attributes  the  success 
of  this  enterprising  dairyman  to  chance 
or  luck,  however,  has  another  guess 
coming.  Hard  work  and  good  judg- 
ment alone  have  placed  him  In  the 
front  rank  of  Humboldt  dalrymen.V 
Like  many  other  North  Coast  ranch- 
ers who  have  made  good  in  the  farm- 
insr  game  Genzoll  came  to  this  country 
from  Switzerland  while  yet  In  his  teens 


rHEN  J.  A.  Genzoli,  successful  North  Coast  dairy- 
man, bought  during  the  war  at  a  Red  Cross  sale 
an  Ayrshire  bull  calf,  he  was  actuated  more  by  patriot- 
ism than  desire  for  profit.  Such  excellent  results,  how- 
ever, followed  the  use  of  this  new  blood  that  the  owner 
has  decided  to  build  up  an  exclusive  Ayrshire  herd. 

— The  Editor.. 


In  real  life  and  are  soon  forgotten — 
while  the  graduate  is  learning  some- 
thing really  useful  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience." 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 


tern  of  artificial  watering  entails  con- 
siderable hand  labor,  but  is  the  one 
generally  practiced  in  Humboldt 
County,  where  it  is  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

The  nlfalfa  yields  secured  tax  the 
visitor's  credulity.    Without  batting  an 


and  makes  a  big  yield. 

Like  most  farmers  who  do  their 
own.,  thinking,  Genzoli  has  his  own 
Ideas  about  what  la  wrong  with  the 
country.  One  thing  which  he  believes 
might  be  greatly  Improved  Is  our  edu- 
cational system. 


A  Paint  Revival 

TURNER  COUNTY,  Georgia,  farmers 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the 
Property  Preservation  Campaign  put 
on  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October.  Rep- 
resentatives of  25  school  districts  met 
on  the  first  -day  of  the  month  and 
agreed  to  paint  every  school  house  in 
the  county. 

Paint  manufacturers  contributed  100 
gallons  of  paint  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses, while  Atlanta,  dealers  furnished 
brushes  and  men  to  explain  the  proper 
methods  of  applying  paint.  Local 
bankers  and  other  business  men  wrote 
letters  to  every  resident  of  the  county, 
urging  them  to  co-operate  In  this 
"Save  the  Surface"  drive. 

The  local  newspapers  printed  a 
special  edition  devoted  to  property 
preservation.  Appropriate  posters 
were  put  up  all  over  the  county.  Old 
pieces  of  furniture,  one-half  painted 
and  the  other  half  unpointed,  were  dis- 
played In  store  windows.  The  Southern 
Railway  painted  aU  Its  station  houses 
and  other  buildings  in  the  county. 
Merchants  painted  stores  and  a  con- 
tract was  let  to  paint  the  county  court 
house. 

During  the  demonstration,  while  men 
were  at  work  on  the  outside  of  the 
buildings,  women  and  girls  were  in- 
structed In  interior  decorations  by  ex- 
perts who  journeyed  long  distances  for 
that  purpose. 

"A  high  state  of  morals,  cheer,  am- 
bition and  earning  power  exist  in  well- 
re  pa  I  red  and  painted  homes  and  mills," 
declares  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  "a  spirit  and  feeling 
that  IB  deadened  and  weakened  by 
worn  and  shabby  surroundings. 

"The  labor  of  housekeeping  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  paint 
and  varnish,  while  the  health  of  our 
families  and  our  livestock  are  men- 
aced by  the  disease  germs  which  thrive 


and  worked  for  wages  until  he  had  ac- 
cumulated enough  capital  to  start  a 

dairy. 

He  was  then  24  years  of  age,  having 
"worked  out"  for  seven  years.  He  has 
been  milking  his  own  cows  for  twenty 
years  and  now  owns  65  acres  of  first 
class  Eel  River  bottom  land,  for  which 
he  paid  $32,500,  and  60  acres  of  hlU 
land,  valued  at  $4500. 

DOUBLES  BUTTERFAT  YIELD 

When  GenxoU  began  testing  his  48 
cows  for  butterfat  they  produced  an 
average  of  220  pounds  each.  By  Judi- 
ciously weeding  out  poor  animals,  re- 
placing them  with  heavy  milkers,  and 
supplying  the  best  of  care  and  feed,  he 
increased  the  butterfat  yield  to  452 
pounds,  a  remarkable  record. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  date  and  rye 
grass  hay  crops,  considerable  alfalfa 
Is  grown.  This  crop  Is  Irrigated  from 
a  nearby  pond,  the  water  being  pumped 
w-lth  a  gas  engine  and  conducted  to 
the  land  through  six-Inch  galvanized 
iron  pipes.  The  latter  are  moved  as 
needed  to  cover  the  field.    This  sys- 


eye,  Genzoli  will  tell  you  he  obtains 
five  tons  per  acre  of  cured  hay  from 
the  first  cutting.  The  second  crop  is 
only  about  half  as  large;  the  third, 
one -fourth.  Alfalfa,  however.  Is  not 
a  long-lived  crop  in  this  particular 
locality.  The  subsoil  seems  to  be- 
come too  wet,  necessitating  the  plow- 
ing up  of  the  meadow  after  a  few 
years. 

ROOT  CROPS  REPLACE  SILAGE 

Root  crops  are  fed  In  lieu  of  silage. 
Carrots  and  beets  produce  an  immense 
tonnage  of  nutritious,  succulent  feed 
and  are  easily  grown,  requiring  no  Irri- 
gation. Thinning,  the  bugaboo  of  the 
carrot  grower,  is  avoided  by  planting 
only  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre,  instead  of  four  or  five  pounds. 
The  Half  Sugar  beet  Is  preferred.  In- 
dian com  Is  grown  for  a  soiling  crop 


"Instead  of  teaching  our  children 
how  to  work  and  become  useful  citi- 
zens, our  nigh  schools  and  colleges  are 
turning  out  a  lot  of  idlers,  whose  sole 
ambition  seems  to  be  to  figure  out  how 
they  can  live  without  labor,"  asserts 
this  Loleta  dairyman. 

"Even  if  a  boy  does  not  attend  col- 
leger four  years  In  high  school  unfit 
him  for  the  active  duties  of  real  life. 
He  gets  into  the  habit  of  not  working 
and  it  Is  difficult  to  put  him  into  fhe 
daily  grind  of  productive  industry- 
Most  high  school  graduates  are  looking 
for  "white  collar*  Jobs,  which  already 
are  overcrowded. 

"Our  schools  should  teach  useful 
trades  and  professions,  so  that  a  grad- 
uate would  be  able  to  earn  his  living 
and  perform  his  share  of  the  world's 
work.  Most  of  the  things  taught  In 
our  secondary  schools  are  of  little  use 


in  places  that  can  be  made  sanitary 

with  paint." 

Cow  Testing  Service 

MEMBERSHIP  In  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm  Bureau  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  affords  greater  service 
than  simply  obtaining  the  production 
records  of  individual  cows. 

The  record  sheets  used  by  the  test- 
ers supply  the  owner  with  much  addi- 
tional information.  Following  are  the 
headings  under  which  entries  are  made 
each  month:  Number  cows  tested:  to- 
tal milk;  average  milk;  total  fat;  per 
centage  fat;  average  fat;  beat  heifer ; 
best  cow;  best  five  cows;  number  cows 
over  40  pounds  fat;  number  cows 
culled;  feed  used  (alfalfa  hay,  silage, 
other  feeds,  segregated);  average  coat 
of  feed  per  cow. 

Few  associations  heretofore  attempt- 
ed to  supply  data  as  comprehensive  as 
these.  A  number  of  associations  In 
California,  however,  recently  have 
adopted  the  Los  Angeles  County 
sheet. 
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Yes,  Dread  Grapevine  Mildew  Can  Be  Controlled 

How  to  Prevent  Repetition  of  1922  Losses — Why  JVinter  Spraying  Is  Likely 
to  Be  Ineffective — Lessons  From  Past  Experience 


| ANY  grape  growers,  after  the 
disastrous  experiences  of  the 
past  season,  are'  inclined  to 
doubt  that  vine  mildew  can  be 
controlled.     Oidium   or  pow- 
dery mildew,  the  only  serious 
fungus  disease  which  attacks 
California  vineyards,  was  in- 
Lroduicd  to  many  grape  growers  this 
year  for  the  first  time.     In  nearly  all 
grape    districts  of 
the  State  the  on- 
slaught    was  the 
fiercest     and  the 
loss    the  greatest 
that  has  been  ex- 
perienced for  many 
years. 

Ninety  per  cent 
or  more  o/  thin 
loss  easily  could 
have  been  pre- 
vented  if  the  old 
and  icell  tested 
method  of  sulphur- 
in  i;  had  been  prop- 
erly applied. 


By  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI 

Professor  of  Viticulture  and  Fruit  Products,  V niversity  of  California 


F.  T.  BIOLETTI 


Some  growers  sulphured  four,  five  or 
more  times  and  still  had  enough  mil- 
dew in  their  vineyards  to  spoil  a  large 
part  of  the  crop.  They  did  not  sulphur 
at  the  right  time  or  in  the  right  way. 
Others,  under  similar  circumstances, 
sulphured  only  twice  and  lost  no  grapes 
from  mildew.  They  sulphured  properly 
at  the  right  time. 

A  few  who  did  not  sulphur  at  all  es- 
caped injury  to  vines.  Circumstances, 
however,  were  different.  Their  vari- 
eties, situation,  or  methods  of  irrigat- 
ing were  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
fungus.    These  cases  were  exceptional. 

CORRECT  DIAGNOSIS  NEEDED 

In  many  cases  vine  troubles  which 
are  unaffected  by  sulphur  were  mistaken 
for  mildew.  In  one  vineyard'  where  not 
a  sign  of  mildew  could  be  found,  the 
owner  had  been  sulphuring  six  or  seven 
times  during  the  summer,  under  the 
impression  that  his  vines  had  been  at- 
tacked by  this  disease.  Many  of  the 
leaves  were  yellow  and  spotted. 

The  symptoms  were  not  those  of  mil- 
dew, but  of  some  unfavorable  soil  con- 
dition and  the  sulphur  was  powerless  to 
remove  them.  On  the  contrary,  as 
the  uulphurings  were  very  heavy  and 
■ome  of  them  done  in  hot  weather,  the 
sulphur  actually  was  burning  the 
grapes. 

The  failure  of  sulfuring,  as. commonly 
done,  to  control  mildew,  or  what  the 
grower  has  taken  for  mildew,  has 
turned  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
using  other  remedies.  Many  growers 
now  are  considering  winter  spraying  as 
a  possible  remedy. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
fungus  and  its  methods  of  attack  and 
of  passing  the  winter  makes  it  very 
b  piobable  that  any  winter  treatment 
can  be  of  the  slightest  use  Moreover, 
no  carefully  conducted  test  has  shown 


any  results  from  winter  spraying  for 
vine  mildew. 

FUNGUS  LIFE  HISTORY 

As  the  mildew  fungus  grows  only  on 
the  green  parts  of  the  vine  it  must  nass 
the  winter  in  a  dormant  or  resting  con- 
dition. This  it  does  in  fhe  form  of 
winter  spores  contained  in  "perithecia" 
—brown  or  black  ball-shaped  bodies 
which  contain  several  transparent  little 
sacks,  each  of  which  contains  several 
winter  spores.  These  spores  easily  can 
be  seen  with  the  help  of  an  ordinary 
hand  magnifying  glass  and  can  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  hair-like  appendages, 
curled  at  the  ends,  with  which  they  are 
supplied. 

Winter  mildew  spores  are  delicate 
md  if  we  could  get  at  them  they  could 
be  killed  by  many  sprays.  Perithecia, 
spore  cases,  are  very  durable  and  resis- 
tant. They  enclose  the  spores  in  a 
thick,  horny  case  that  is  impervious  to 
water  and  even  to  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
They  have  been  found  perfectly  unin- 
jured after  passing  through  the  digestive 
tract  of  animals.  There  is  no  hope, 
therefore,  of  destroying  them  by  any 
spray  we  can  use  on  a  vine. 


influence  of  the  rising  temperatures 
and  burst  the  surrounding  case.  They 
then  burst  and  eject  the  spores  they 
contain  with  such  force  that  they  are 
thrown  far  enough  to  reach  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  vines.  -In  this  way  the 
vines  become  infected  again. 

Mildew  spores  are  very  numerous. 
One-tenth  of  a  square  inch  of  leaf 
surface  may  commonly  have  1000  peri- 
thecia and  each  of  these  may  contain 
50  spores.  Thus  a  single  leaf  may 
easily  supply  many  thousand  spores 
and  a  vine  several  million. 

Most  of  the  perithecia.  of  course,  are 
buried  in  the  soil  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed. The  majority  of  the  spores 
which  are  ejected  fall  on  the  ground 
and  perish.  But  if  only  one  spore 
reaches  a  leaf,  it  germinates  quickly 
and,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  it  will, 
in  a  few  days,  produce  thousands  of 
summer  spores,  which  soon  spread  the 
disease  throughout  the  vineyard. 

There  is  one  theory  on  which  some 
observers  base  a  recommendation  for 
winter  straying  that  should  be  consid- 
ered. It  has  been  stat  d  that  the  fungus 
of  vine  mildew  sometimes  holds  over 
the  winter  as  a  "resting  mycelium"  un- 
der the  bud  scales.    This  means  that  in- 


Typical  grape  harvest  scene  in  Great  Central  Valley  of  California, 
where  mildew  wrought  havoc  this  year 


Moreover,  most  of  these  winter  spores 
in  their  perithecia  are  formed  on  the 
leaves.  They,  therefore,  drop  to  the  soil 
when  the  leaves  fall  and  remain  there 
to  infect  the  new  growth  in  the  spring, 
even  if  we  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
few  that  remain  on  the  vine. 

SACKS  BURST,  SCATTER  POLLEN 

In  the  spring  the  hard  cases  of  the 
perithecia  have  become  soft.  This  is 
probably  due  to  their  long  contact  with 
wet  soil.  About  the  time  the  vines  start 
growth,  or  a  little  later,  the  spore  sacks 
within  the  perithecia  swell  under  the 


stead  of  forming  the  usual  winter 
spores  in  their  thick,  protecting  peri- 
thelia! cases,  the  summer  form  or  "my- 
celium" of  the  fungus  enters  into  a 
dormant  or  resting  stage  in  which  it 
is  capable  of  surviving  the  rigors  of 
winter  under  the  protection  of  the 
scales,  or  outer  envelopes  of  the  vine 
buds. 

The  evidence  of  this  theory  is  not 
very  strong,  but  it  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  scarcity  or  absence  of  winter 
spores  in  some  locations,  such  as  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  interior,  where  the 
summer  form  occasionally  is  abundant. 


If  this  theory  is  correct,  a  late  win- 
ter spray  just  before  the  buds  swell 
might  be  of  some  vilue.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  fungicide  on  the  buds 
might  kill  the  fungus  as  soon  as  it 
started  to  grow  with  the  shoots  in  the 
spring,  or  even  that  it  might  penetrate 
beneath  the  bud  scales  and  kill  fie 
fungus  before  it  started.  In  the  af)J 
sence  of  winter  spores  this  might  be 
an  effective  remedy. 

WINTER  SPORES  INFECT  VINES 

It  has  not  been  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  the  fungus  does  pass  the 
winter  in  this  form  and  enough  winter 
spores  thoroughly  to  infect  the  vine- 
yard in  the  spring  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced on  the  vines  and  still  escape  the 
notice  of  ordinary  observers.  In  any 
case,  if  the  mildew  is  controlled  as 
completely  as  is  possible  by  proper 
spring  sulphuring  in  these  hotter  and 
drier  regions,  there  will  be  no  mycelial 
form  of  the  fungus  on  the  vines  to 
carry  over  the  winter. 

The.  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  in- 
evitable that  the  cheapest,  simplest  and 
most  effective  method  of  control  of 
Oidium,  or  powdery  mildew  of  the  vine, 
is  the  dusting  of  the  vines  with  the 
proper  kind  of  sulphur,  at  the  correct 
time  and  in  the  correct  way. 

Circular  No.  144  of  the  California 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station'  at  Ber- 
keley, entitled,  "Oidium  or  Powdery 
Mildew  of  the  Vine,"  gives  an  account 
of  this  disease  and  of  some  experiment 
work  on  which  the  opinions  of  this 
article  partly  are  based. 

POINTS  TO  REMEMBKR 

The  chief  points  in  sulphuring  vinesX 
the  neglect  of  which  causes  most  of 
the  failures,  afe: 

1.  The  first  sulphuring  should  be  given 
when  the  shoots  are  from  three  to  nix 
inches  long. 

2.  The  second  when  they  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 

3.  The  third  just  before  or  at  the 
time  the  blossoms  open.  In  a  vineyard 
where  mildew  has  been  prevalent  the 
previous  year,  these  three  sulnhurings 
should  be  given,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  and  irrespective  of  the  vis- 
ible presence  of  mildew. 

4.  Later  sulphurlngs  should  be  given 
only  if  the  presence  of  mildew  is  de- 
tected in  the  vineyard.  These  final 
sulphurlngs  should  be  /confined  to  tha 
interior  and  shaded  parts  of  the  vine. 

5.  The  first  two  sulphurings  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  every  leaf  of 
every  vine  is  reached  by  the  sulphur 
cloud.  The  third  sulphuring  should 
reach  every  leaf  that  has  been  formed 
since  the  second  sulphuring — the  lower 
leaves  are  still  protected  by  the  first 
two  applications. 

6.  The  cheapest  and.  what  is  more 
important,  the  most  efficient  method 
of  applying  sulphur  is  by  means  of  a 
good  knapsack  sulphur  bellows. 

7.  Only  sulphur  in  the  form  of  an 
extremely  fine,  impalpable  powder  is 
effective. 


Changing  Deciduous  Fruit  Varieties  by  C 

Directions- for  Performing  Important  Operations  in 
Top  Working — How  to  Avoid  Failure 


I  Note — See  !  I  u*t  r;i  I  ions  on  pnire  II.  roto- 
gravure, ahowlne  different  steps  in  t'op-work- 
InK  fruit  trees.  I 

FREQUENTLY  an  entire  orchard  is 
planted  to  what  proves  later  to  be 
a  variety  that  either  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate  or  does  not  have  the 
commercial  importance  that  the  plan- 
ter expected.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
an  undesirable  variety  gets  into  a 
shipment  from  the  nursery  and  the  bad 
features  do  not  become  evident  until 
the  tree  has  reached  bearing  age. 

Rather  than  take  the  trees  from  the 
orchard  and  begin  all  over  again  with 
young  stock,  it  is  possible,  and  in  most 
cases  preferable,  to  make  use  of  the 
established  root  systems  by  working 
over  the  trees  to  new  varieties.  Other 
uses  of  top-working  are- found  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  change  certain 
branches  of  a  tree  over  to  another  va- 
riety for  pollination  purposes,  or  where 
the  owner  of  a  back  yard  tree  wants 
it  to  produce  different  kinds  of  fruits. 

In  all  forms  of  grafting  there  are 
two  elements:  The  stock  which  bears 
the  roots  and  the  cion.  from  which  the 
new  top  develops.  .  The  cion  wood 
should  be  taken  from  strong,  well -ma- 
tured, one-year-old  shoots  with  strong 
ood  buds  Do  not  use  cion  wood 
>  i  ng  fruit  buds. 
Is  preferable  to  top-work  when 
the  cion  and  stock  are  dormant, 
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or  when  the  stock  has  started  new 
growth.  The  condition  of  the  stock  is 
not  the  important  factor  to  consider, 
but  the  condition  of  the  cion  is  very 
vital.  It  is  necessary  that  the  buds  on 
the  cion  be  dormant.  Mu«h  of  the  fail- 
ure in  top-working  is  due  to  using 
cions  with  buds  which  have  started  to 
grow. 

The  reason  for  using  dormant  cion 
wood  is  that  transpiration  is  lower  on 
a  dormant  branch  without  leaves  than 
on  a  growing  branch  with  leaves.  As 
time  is  required  for  the  stock  and 
cion  to  unite,  the  rate  of  transpira- 
tion must  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum 
in  order  to  prevent  the  tfion  from  dry- 
ing out.  In  California  the  best  months 
for  top-working  are  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

Before  starting  the  actual  grafting 
process,  one  must  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  affinity  between 
cion  and  the  stock.  There  are  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  the  don  grows  well 
lor  a  few  seasons  and  then  breaks  off 
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because  of  lack  of  affinity,  which  re- 
sults in  a  poor  union.  Such  is  the  case 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  get  the  al- 
mond to  grow  on  the  apricot  and  vice 
versa. 

Certain  varieties  of  plums,  such  as 
Burbank  and  Wickson,  make  a  good 
union  when  grafted  on  peach  root,  but 
other  varieties,  like  the  Santa  Rosa 
and  Tragedy,  do  not  make  a  good 
union.  There  are  other  cases  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  showing  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  know  in  advance 
whether  there  is  an  affinity  between 
stock  and  cion. 

WHERE  TO  CUT  BRANCHES 

The  first  operation  in  cleft-grafting 
is  to  cut  off  the  branch  at  some  se- 
lected point.  This  usually  will  be  on 
the  main  scaffold  branches  about  four 
to  five  feet  from  the  ground,  or  at 
some  point  along  the  secondary 
branches. 

If  an  entire  tree  is  to  be  worked  over, 


left  Grafting 

it  is  not  necessary  that  one  branch  be 
left  as  a  nurse  branch.  Many  growers, 
however,  prefer  leaving  this  branch, 
claiming  that  it  is  necessary  in  Order 
to  feed  the  root  system.  In  sawing  off 
the  branch,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  bark  he  not  loosened  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  stub. 

The  next  operation  is  to  split  the  ex- 
posed end  with  some  sort  of  a  broad, 
thin  chisel  and  mallet.  The  best  tool 
for  making  the  cleft  is  the  common 
grafting  chisel,  which  can  be  purchased 
at  most  hardware  stores.  If  the  stock 
is  very  large,  two  clefts  are  often 
made  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to 
each  other. 

SHAPING  THE  CION  WEDGE 

In  most  cases,  the  blade  of  the  chisel 
is  driven 'into  the  wood  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. After  the  cleft  has  been  made, 
it  is  held  open  with  the  wedge-shaped 
prong  at  the  end  of  the  grafting  chisel, 
in  order  that  the  cions  may  be  inserted. 

The  cion  should  have  three  buds.  The 
lower  end  of  the  cion  is  cut  the  shape 
of  a  wedge  about  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  long,  one  edge  being  thicker 
than  the  other  in  order  to  allow  the 
pressure  from  the  stock  to  be  brought 
upon  the  outer  growing  parts  of  the 
stock  and  cion. 

It  is  a  good    (Continued  on  Paye  10) 
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PHILOSOPHY 

ZferTHE  EDITOR, 

THERE'S  ALWAYS 
ROOM  FOR  QUAL- 
ITY.— Farm  prod- 
ucts of  high  quality  usu- 
ally find  a  good  market 
even  when  inferior  ar- 
ticles go  begging.  The 
attitude  of  the  buying 
public  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  statement 
from  an  Eastern  egg  pro- 
ducer who  has  estab- 
lished his  own  brand  and 
secures  a  premium  of  2% 
cents  above  the  market 
price: 

"To  lack  confider 
an  egg  is  a  serious 
ter  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  a  producer  who  can  insure  perfect  trust  will 
not  lack  patronage.  Our  certificate  that  an  egg  is 
not  36  hours  old  when  it  reaches  the  egg  cup 
makes  the  extra  price  of  two  and  one-half  cents 
look  small  to  those  who  can  afford  the  best." 

California  co-operatives  are  working  along  the 
same  lines  on  a  larger  scale.    Standardization  pays! 


ONE  MAN'S  WAY  WITH  ANIMALS. 
Jones  is  a  good  horseman.  He  handles  a  team 
easily,  and  his  roans  follow  him  all  over  Ihe  banj- 
Jot.  When  a  horse  likes  a  man.  it's  usually  because 
he  is  even-tempered  and  quiet  in  his  ways.  As  a 
rule  such  a  man  can  milk  a  cow  quicker  than  other 
men;  the  cow  just  seems  to  give  down  more  easily 
lor  him. 

Jones  is  a  good  dairyman,  too.  He  always  has 
the  stable  quiet  and  darkened.  Loud  talking,  shout- 
ing and  laughter  are  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
in  his  cow  barn.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  the 
value  of  continuous,  melodious  sounds.  While 
working  about  his  animals  he  has  a  low  croon  whic  h 
could  hardly  be  called  a  tune,  but  which  certainly 
seems  to  please  his  dumb  charges. 

We  have  never  known  Jones  to  be  quick  or  sharp, 
or  to  make  sudden  motions  or  noises  when  handling 
animals.  Mavhe  that's  one  reason  he  is  doing  so 
well!  , 


RIGHT  MAN   IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE. 
A  certain  farmer  had  two  hired  men.  Both 
had  good  qualities  but  neither  was  satisfied  and 
neither  producing  the  results  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable. 

One  of  the  men  was  a  tremendously  hard  worker, 
but  was  of  the  high-strung,  nervous  temperament 
which  lacks  patience.  Most  of  his  work  was  with 
horses,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  handle  a  team  suc- 
cessfully; he  had  trouble  with  even  the  best  horses 
on  the  ranch. 

The  other  man  was  of  the  stolid,  plugging,  pa- 
tient type.  He  could  accomplish  a  good  deal  in  a 
day  without  making  much  fuss  over  it.  but  seldom 
had  any  ideas  of  his  own.  He  was  set  to  repairing 
fences  and  doing  rough  construction  jobs,  but 
didn't  seem  to  make  much  headway. 

The  employer  finally  decided  the  fault  lay  with  ihe 
■work,  not  the  men;  therefore,  he  had  them  trade 
Jobs.  Almost  immediately  the  flighty  horses  set- 
tled into  their  collars  for  a  steady  grind,  and  in 
the  >hands  of  the  phlegmatic  driver  soon  gained 
weight.  The  animals  actually  accomplished  more 
work  with  less  fatigue. 

The  high-strung  man.  on  the  other  hand,  found 
the  proper  outlet  for  his  energies  and  ideas  in  the 
construction  work,  with  the  result  that  the  fences 
Boon  were  in  order,  properly  braced  and  stretched, 
while  he  displayed  considerable  trrnius  In  repairing 
end  constructing  several  small  buildings 
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Farmers  to  Study  Tractors 

A TRACTOR  school  will  be  held  at  Covina  (Los 
Angeles  County)  December  17-22.  The  enroll- 
ment will  be  limited  to  75.  Those  desiring  to  at- 
tend should  notify  the  Covina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Farm  Adviser  at  Los  Angeles. 

Shipping  Apples  to  Cuba 

CUBANS  pay  10  cents  each  for  Oregon  apples, 
which  cost  the  importer  $3.85  per  box  of  M. 
California  pears  sell  at  similar  prices  for  the  70 

size. 

Cuban  people  do  not  like  sour  fruit,  much  pre- 
ferring sweet  varieties,  or  those  which  have  been 
preserved  in  heavy  syrup.  w 

Coloring  Citrus  Fruits 

DURING  the  past  season  the  ethylene  method 
of  accelerating  the  coloring  of  citrus  fruits 
came  into  geheral  use.  This  method  was  developed 
in  Los  Angeles  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  considered  fully  as  effectual  as  the  stove 
and  generating  plant  methoil  and  more  easy  of  ap- 
plication. 

Scrub  Hogs  Cost  $4,000,000 

IT  is  estimated  that  the  scrub  hogs  of  Collin 
County,  Texas,  sold  in  1922  for  $4,000,000  less 
than  purbred  swine  would  have  brought,  although 
the  former  cost  more  to  produce. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  large  unnecessary  loss, 
leading  breeders  offered  to  give  a  purebred  boar  to 
any  farmer  in  exchange  for  a  scrub  boar. 

An  effort  also  is  being  made  to  replace  much  of 
the  grain  and  cotton  growing  of  that  district  with 
a  diversified  system  of  farming. 

Cull  Lemons  Are  Scarce 

BECAUSE  of  the  high  quality  of  the  1923  lemon 
crop,  the  California  Lemon  Products  Company 
obtained  only  1500  tons  of  cull  fruit,  compared  to 
1,5.000  tons  one  former  year.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
pany h  is  been  greatly  handicapped  in  its  attempt 
to  hold  the  citris  acid  trade  it  h:.s  built  up  in 
former  seasons. 

In  order  to  supply  customers,  100  tons  of  citrate 
of  lime  was  imported  from  Italy  and  manufactured 
into  citric  acid  at  the  Corona  plant. 

City  Conducts  Meat  Plant 

BROWNSVILLE  (Texas),  which  has  a  population 
of  13,060,  recently  voted  $36,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  municipal  abattoir  and  cold  stor- 
age plant.  This  meat  factory  has  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  five  tons,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  flesh  food  consumed  by  the  city. 

Farmers  are  given  a  local  cash  market,  with 
killing,  dressing,  five  days'  storage  and  deltrery- 
to-the-block  for  only  one  cent  a  pound.  Butchers 
get  better  meat  than  they  could  themselves  fur- 
nish and  without  large  outlay  for  killing  and  stor- 
age equipment. 

Cotton  Growers  Co-operate 

IT  costs  the  organized  cotton  grower  2  lx-r  cent 
of  the  value  of  his  crop  to  market  it  compared 
to  10  or  12  per  cent  paid  by  Ihe  Independent  grower, 
according  to  C.  O.  Moser,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Growers'  Exchange. 

Government  records  show  there  are  40.000  persons 
engaged  in  marketing  the  cotton  crop.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  each  one  makes  an  average  of  $3000  a 
yenr.  This  means  that  cotton  growers  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  $120,000,000  to  dealers. 

Growers  paid  the  Arizona  I'ima  Cotton  Growers' 
Association  a  cent  a  pound  for  marketing  the  1922 
crop.  One  farmer  figured  he  saved  $lli>  by  be- 
longing to  tnu  organization. 

University  Lands  Winners 

THE  University  of  California's  fat  wether  lambs, 
in  the  first  showing  by  the  University  at  the 
American  Royal  Show  in  Kansas  City,  won  first, 
second  and -third  in  individual  c  lasses;  first  and  sec- 
ond on  pens;  champion  on  lamb  and  grand  cham- 
pion wether  of  the  show,  according  to  advice  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Gordon  S.  True. 

This  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  winnings 
of  these  lamhs  at  the  Pacific  Internationa)  Live- 
stock Show  at  Portland  the  first  of  the  month. 
From  Portland  the  lambs  were  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Royal  Show  with  Ballard  Bros.'  Rambouillets, 
en  route  far  the  International  Livestock  Show  at 
Chicago.  George  Phillip.  College  shepherd,  is  in 
charge, 

Growing  a  Holly  Orchard 

A 600-ACRE  holly  orchard  has  been  developed 
by  P.  H.  Peyran  near  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Chickens  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass,  being 
enclosed  in  a  wire  netting  fence,  which  is  moved 
from  one  plot  to  another  in  the  grove. 

The  trees  are  10  years  old  and  are  just  beginning 
to  produce  salable  holly.  Holly  trees  continue  in 
profitable  production  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
trunks  sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  two  feet. 

Holly  is  shipped  by  parcel  post  in  various  sized 
boxes,  one.  of  which  holds  100  10-cent  sprays;  an- 
other, 70  15-cent  sprays  and  still  another  45  25- 
cent  sprays.  Green  holly  for  wreathes  Is  packed  in 
20-pound  baskets. 

Rritish  Columbia  sells  California  $25,000  worth  of 

hniiv  annuflRy 


Drink  Pure  Orange  Juice 

THE  total  number  of  Sunkist  electrical  fruit  juice 
extractors  now  in  use  is  over  13,000.  of  which 
7000  were  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  the  past  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  machines  will  use  1500 
carloads  of  citrus  fruit  annually,  counting  one  box 
of  lemons  or  oranges  per  week  for  each  extractor. 

Reduce  Freight  on  Oranges 

THE  recent  reduction  in  the  transcontinental 
freight  rate  on  oranges  will  save  California 
growers  more  than  $3,000,000  annually,  it  is  esti- 
mated. This  saving  will  be  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  entire  advertising  and  marketing  expense 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  accord- 
ing to  C.  ().  Cornwell,  traffic  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation. ' 

In  order  to  obtain  the  new  rate  of-  $1.55  per 
hundred  pounds,  it  is  necessary  to  put  at  least  462 
boxes  of  fruit  in  each  car.  Under  the  old  rale — 
$1.73 — a  minimum  car  was  343  boxes.  California 
orange  and  lemon  shipments  now  amount  to  60. 000 
carloads  annually. 

Organizing  Grape  Growers 

THE  conspicuous  success  of  California  raisin 
growers  in  packing  and  marketing  their  crop 
co-operatively  lias  led  the  growers  of  table  and 
wine  grapes  to  take  steps  to  emulate  their  ex- 
ample. 

The  need  of  a  standardized  product,  storage 
warehouses,  an  efficient  sales  force  and  a  national 
advertising  program  is  keenly  felt  by  leading  vine- 
yardists.  It  is  hetleved  that  no  grapes  having  a 
sugar  content  of  less  than  20  per  cent  should  be 
sold. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  retailer  of  California 
grapes  does  not  know  even  the  names  of  the  va- 
rieties he  sells,  which  indicates  the  need  of  edu- 
cating   the    public    regarding    the    character  and 

v  Jue  of  this  fine  fruit. 

Blueberries  in  Florida 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  the  blueberries  harvested 
in  the  United  States  are  grown  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Nation,  successful  culture  of  this  frieit 
in  Florida  indicates  that  blueberries  mux  be  pro-v 
duced  successfully  in  pallfornia,  where  climatic 
Ci  nditions  are  similar. 

M  v  Sapp  has  for  33  years  grow  n  blu«  "erries  on 
his  farm  near  Crestview.  Pia.,  never  having  had  a 
failure  in  all  that  time.  At  first  the  berries  /.'ere 
disposed  of  locally  for  five  cents  a  quart,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  price  has  been  in- 
creased each  year,  the  1923  crop  bringing  25  centa 
Picking  cost  5  cents  and  other  harvesting  expenses 
2  cents. 

Two  hundred  eighty  bushes  on  one  and  one-half 
acres  bore  4400  quarts  the  past  season — over  $1004 

worth. 


Seems  like  some  people  resent  it 
w  hen  ye  try  to  help  'em.  Take  my 
neighbor.  Bill  Jenkins,  fer  instance' 
Bill  broke  his  wagon  f  other  day.  Not 
bavin"  anything  in  particular  f  do,  I  dumb  th" 
fence,  walked  over  f  his  place  an'  offered  f 
fix  It  fer  him  pervided  he'd  let  me  use  It  a 
day  ur  two  t'  gather  up  some  of  th'  implements 
an'  tools  scattered  around  my  fields  during  the 
past  summer. 

But  did  he  appreciate  my  kindness?  He 
did  not.  All  he  says  was,  "Ben,  if  you'll  bring 
back  my  hammer  and  saw  ye  borried,  I'll  fix  it 
myself."  And  here  I  was  intendin'  f  return  th' 
hammer  an'  saw  in  a  day  or  two  anyway! 

Then  they's  another  case  o'  rank  ingratitude. 
This  happened  right  in  my  own  fam'ly — no 
other  person  than  my  wife  bein'  Involved. 

She  keeps  after  me  t'  turn  th'  washin" 
machine  for  her  ev'ry  Monday,  and  not  havin* 
th'  time  f  spare  fer  sech  work,  I  postponed  a 
fishin'  trip  especially  f  rig  up  a  engine  f  run 
I  hat  machine. 

I  got  th'  ol'  portable  motor  out'a  th'  wood- 
shed, cleaned  it  all  up,  schemed  out  a  system 
o'  belts,  pulleys  an'  gears  that  showed  con- 
sid'ble  mechanical  genius,  ef  1  do  say  It  myself, 
an'  showed  her  jest  how  t'  run  its- 

But  was  she  satisfied?  Th'  answer,  as  ye 
might  expect,  is  NO!  She  said  th'  belt  kept 
comin'  off,  th'  engine  stopped  ev'ry  little  while, 
an'  th'  gears  throwed  oil  all  over  th'  clothes. 

Said  she  wasted  half  of  wash  day  tryin'  to 
use  my  power  plant  an'  then  finished  by  hand! 
.Not  a  word  f  indicate  she  knowed  my  inten- 
tions was  good!  Oh,  well,  I'm  gettin'  used  V 
ingratitude.  Seems  like  th'  more  ye  do  fer  some 
people  th'  less  they  appreciate  it. 


It  don't  pay  f  do  good,  an'  yet  ef  ye 
ye  get  In  trouble.  Ef  ye  try  t'  h,elP  P 
a  meddler,  an'  ef  ye  don't  help  'em, 
hearted.  It's  gettin'  so  a  feller  kaint 
thing  harmless  but  sleep.  Well,  I'm 
1  kin  always  do  lhat.  Good  nig 
GONNADOOIT. 


Methods  of  Salvaging  Waste  Pomegranates 

Important  Conclusions  Reached  as  Result  of  Laboratory  Tests  at 
University  of  California — Market  Problem  Serious 


Tlf  K  pomegranate  is  not  widely 
known  in  this  country;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  general  de- 
mand fur  it.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to 
find  so  many  Califjjrnians  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  fruit.  Frequent  in- 
quiries are  made  as  to  how  to  use  it. 
The  following  call  came,  in  recently; 
"I  have  bought  a  pomegranate;  how 
■hall  I  eat  it?"  This  person  had  lived 
In  California  20  years. 

The  chief  demand  for  the  fruit  'at 
present  is  for  use  as  an  ornament  to 


By  J.  H.  IRISH, 

Division  of  Frvit  Products,  University 
of  California 

peel.  This  yielded  a  juice  almost  free 
from  the  puckery  taste.  The  excessive 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  this  method, 
however,  'rendered  it  impractical. 

A  mechanical  device  for  the  "thresh- 
ing" out  of  arils  broke  up  the  peel  and 
gave  an  excess  of  tannic  acid  in  the 
juices  This  was  not  considered  satis- 
factory. 

2 —  The  fruit  was  crushed  or  grated 
by  running  it  through  an  apple  grater 
or  crusher.  This  ground  (he  fruit  finely 
and  a  maximum  of  tannic  acid  was 
present  in  the  expressed  juice.  This 
juice  had  an  excessive  jmckery  taste. 

3 —  The  fruit  was  cut  into  pieces — 
quarters  or  halves — and  pressed  in 
this  condition.  Juice  obtained  in  this 
manner  contained  an  excess  of  tannic 
acid  and  could  not  be  used  without 
first  removing  the  excess  by  precipita- 
tion with  gelatin.  , 

This  method  was  not  considered  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  although  it  is  prac- 
tical. It  was  noted,  however,  that  the 
less  the  peel  of  the  fruit  was  broken 
and  crushed  the  less  pronounced  was 
the  puckery'  taste. 


Above — Real  fruit  syrups  and 
beverages  sold  by  the  Fruit 
Products  Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 
Right — The  basket  type  fruit 
press,  described  by  Mr.  Irish  in 
center. 


iecoratc  the  fruit  basket  and  the  table. 

In  districts  inhabited  by  natives  of 
Southeastern  Kurope  and  Asia  Minor 
it  is  enjoyed  as  a  fruit  eaten  out  of 
hand.  These  districts  seem  to  be  the 
natural  market  for  the  fresh  fruit. 

The -total  production  of  pomegranates 
in  California  is  conservatively  estimat- 
ed at  1200  tons.  The  production  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the  in- 
'  dustry  now  is  facing  a  serious  market-* 
Ing  problem. 

FORM  ICR  METHOD  OF  SHIPPING  \ 

During  the  early  days  of  the  industry; 
when  the  total  production  was  only  a  \ 
few  tons  marketing  was  done  by  ship- 
ping a  few  boxes  nt  a  time  in  cars  with 
citrus  fruits.    By  this  method  the  fruit 
reached  the  markets  in  such  small  quan-  : 
titles  that  it  was  quickly  consumed  and 
commanded  high  prices. 

The  present  production,  however,  i 
too  great  to  be  marketed  in  this  wav 
Whole  carload  lots  have  been  shipped 
recently.  This  seems  to  supply  the  fruit 
faster  than  it  can  be  absorbed,  with  the 
roBult  that  tne  market  is  soon  glutted. 
The  experience  of  many  pomegranate 
Brewers  who  have  shipped  in  this  way 
ha*  been  "red  ink"  returns. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
only  perfect  fruit  can  be  marketed 
profitably,  fresh.  A  small  amount  of 
blemished  or  imperfect  fruit  mixed  with 
the  perfect  fruit  reduces  the  price  of 
all  so  as  to  render  it  unprofitable. 

This  condition  emphasizes  the  prob- 
lem of  utilizing  the  inferior  grades  in 
Boine  manner  other  than  by  marketing 
as  fresh  fruit. 

Investigations  conducted  with  pome- 
granates as  a  possible  source  of  dye 
material  have  shown  that  the  dye  pro- 
duced was  more  expensiVe,  and  of 
quality  inferior  to  that  obtained  from 
other  sources,  so  this  has  been  abandon- 
ed as  a  possible  outlet.  The  produc- 
tion of  juice  and  syrup  for  beverage 
pii i  pose.-  is  now  being  investigated  as 
the  most  promising  outlet. 

One  great  objection  to  pomegranate 
Juice  has  been  the  "puckery  taste" 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  tannic 
acid,  found  mostly  in  the  peel  and  seeds. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to 
be  the  development  of  a  method  of  ex- 
traction of  the  juice  which  will  give  a 
minimum  of  tannic  acid. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried,  as 
follows:  1— The  arils  (the  pulpy  seed 
coverings  of  th«  interior  of  the  fruit) 
were  removed  from  the  fruit  by  shell - 
ing  them  out  by  hand,  and  the  juice 
axpresseil   i    .,,    them     apart  from  the 


4 — The  last  and  most  satisfactory 
method  tried  was  as  follows:.  The  whole 
fruit  was  placed  in  the  press  and  the 
pressure,  applied.  The  common  basket 
type  of  wine  press  was  found  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  The  cloth^nd  rack 
type  also  was  used  with  success. 

The  juice  expressed  in  this  way  con- 
tained so  little  tannic  acid  that  when 
it  was  diluted  to  the  proper  strength 
for  beverage  purposes  and  sweetened, 
the  puckery  taste  was  so  slight  that  it 
was  not  objectionable.  In  fact,  it  gave 
a  slight  zest  or  "tang"  .to  the  juice 
that  was  quite  pleasing. 

Pomegranate  juice  has  a  peculiar 
thirst -quenching  property  which  makes 
it  especially  well  adapted  for  use  in 
hot.  dry  climates. 

EQUIPMENT   FOR  JUICE 

PRODUCTION  ^eto 

The  equipment  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pomegranate  juice  is  simple 
and  inexpensive.  The  common  cider  or 
wine  press  is  easily  adapted  to  it.  The 
basket  type  press  is  more  easily  oper- 
ated, although  the  cloth  and  rack  type 
may  ber  used  with  success. 

The  equipment  for  the  handling  of 
pomegranate  juice  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  permit  the  juice  to 
come  in.  contact  with  iron  or  other  cor- 
rodable  metals.  Wood,  glass,  block  tin, 
agateware,  stoneware,  monel  metal  apd 
aluminum  are  satisfactory.  For  per- 
manent storage,  wood,  glass,  agateware 
and  stoneware  are  best. 

As  the  juice  flows  from  the  press  it 
is  well  to  allow  it  to.  pass  through  a 


cheesecloth  strainer  into  the  temporary 
container.  This  removes  any  coarse 
material  which  might  be  present  in  the 
juice  and  will  facilitate  subsequent 
filtration. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  protein 
present  which  must  be  removed  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  juice.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  heating  the  juice  to  ITS"  F. 
in  a  non-corrodable  container  and  al- 
lowing it  to  stand  from  12  to  24  Ivhu  - 
to  settle. 

Fining  materials  may  be  used  in 
clarification,  but  this  has  not  been 
found  necessary  with  pomegranate 
juice. 

Filtration  may  be  accomplished  by 
various  types  of  filters.  For  small 
quantities  the  "Cellulo"  suction  filler 
has  been  found  satisfactory.  For  larger 
quantities  any  filler  suitable  for  apple 
juice  or  grape  juice  filtration  may  be 
used. 

PRODUCING  SYRUP 

There  are  three  possible  methods  of 
producing  syrup  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beverages:  (1)  Concentration 
in  a  vacuum;  (2)  concentration  by 
freezing,  and  (3)  the  addition  of  cane 
sugar. 

Final  conclusions  on  concentration  in 
a  vacuum  will  not  be  available  until 
next  year. 

Concentration  by  freezing  gives  a 
product  of  very  high  quality.  The  initial 
cost  of  a  refrigerating  plant  for  freez- 
ing would  be  high.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  practicability  of  this  method 
remains  to  be  determined. 

The  production  of  syrup  by  the  ad- 
dition ol  cane  sugar  is  the  simplest 
method.  It  consists  in  dissolving  cane 
sugar  in  the  clarified  juice.  By  in- 
creasing the  sugar  content  of  the  juice 
to  35  per  cent  the  best  results  were 
obtained.  If  made  to  a  higher  sugar 
concentration  the  amount  of  dilution 
necessary  to  reduce  the  syrup  to  bever- 
age strength  caused  too  great  a  reduc- 
tion in  color  and  flavor. 

A  delightfully  refreshing  "still"  bever- 
age may  be  made  by  diluting  the  syrup 
with  water.  By  the  addition  of  carbon- 
ated water  a  refreshing  carbonated 
drink  is  produced. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
only    perfect   pomegranates  should  be 


marketed  as  fresh  fruit,  and  all  other 
grades  should  be  disposed  <»f  in  tho 
form  of  by-products. 

The  production  of  syrups  for  bever- 
age purposes  and  the  production  of 
fruit  beverages,  still  and  carbonated, 
seem  to  present  the  most  promising 
outlet  for  second  grade  fruit. 

This  can  be  accomplished  best  by 
close  co-operation  of  the  growers. 


SELLING    REDWOOD  SAWDUST 

Sawmills  in  the  vicinity  of  Areata 
(Humboldt  County)  annually  sell  100.- 
000  30-pound  sacks  of  redwood  saw- 
dust, which  is  used  for  packing  grapes 

in  casks. 


Theonlyplacedirtconget 
into  the  motor  of  the  2-Ton 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor 
(Model  T35)  is  through 
the  carbureter  and  it  will 
not  enter  there  if  proper 
attention  is  given  the  air 
cleaner.  This  is  just  one  of 
many  Holt  quality  fea- 
tures insuring  long  tractor 
life. 

IU*  US.  Pa*.  Off 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO. 


Stockton,  CmIH. 


Poo™,  IB. 


(lli  can  double 
dairy  profits 


The  net  profit  from  your  cows 
can  be  doubled  by  increasing 
your  total  milk  production 
oa\j  10%  1  Eminent  dairy  ex- 
perts are  authority  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  surprising  fact. 


$0$ 


How  to  u«e  KOW-KARE 

Our  free  book,  "The  Home 
Cow  Doctor,"  tell*  how  to 
nee  Kow  Kara  In  treating 
varloue  cow  diseases  It  also 
tell*  of  Ita  use  as  a  disease- 
preventive  and  stimulant  to 
greater  milk-flow. 

The  usual  method  >*  to  feed 
one  tablespoonful  twice  a 
day  one  week  out  of  each 
month.  Costs  only  a  cent  a 
day  per  cow. 


10Z  More  Milk-  n 

Doesn  't  it  seem  possible  y 


Let  us  suppose  your  profit  last  month  from  your 
cows  was  $100.  If  by  a  little  more  intensive  met  nods 
you  can  get  even  10%  more  milk  this  month,  your 
net  profit  would  be  at  least  $200  1 

Surely  such  a  result  is  worth  trying  for.  It  ia 
the  poor  milkers  in  the  herd  that  eat  up  the  profit 
made  by  the  good  producers.  Usually  they  are 
poor  milkers  because  of  some  impaired  condi- 
tion of  the  genital  functions — the  milk  producing 
organs. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Kow  Kirt  affect  just  these 
organs  Ita  toning,  stimulating  action  Is  quickly  appar- 
ent Sluggish  cows  have  improved  appetites  and  assimi- 
lation and  better  milk  flow  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  Barrenness,  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth.  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Kow-Kare  has  a  reputation  founded  on 
successful  use  for  over  twenty-five  years.  You,  too,  c*ta 
realize  greater  profits  from  dairying  through  the  judlcl- 
oua  nee  of  Kow-Kare.  Try  it. 

Kow-Kare,  large  package,  $1.25  ;  medium  else, 
65c— at  feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  drug- 
gists. If  your  dealer  Is  not  supplied,  we  will 
eend  postpaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.LyndonviUe.Vt. 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget  Bemedjr, 

Horse  Comfort,  American  Horse  ToeJe, 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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It  is  not  alone  the  su- 
perior workmanship, 
materials  and  design 
but  its  all-around  fit- 
ness to  the  tractor 
user's  every  require- 
ment that  makes  the 
Two-Ton  Caterpillar 
Tractor  (T35)  the 
supreme  small  tractor. 

Sena*  for  catalog  of 
2-Ton  or  larger  mci 

HOLT 

STOCKTON.  GALTC 
PEORIA.  ILL 


Stnd  your  name  st  once  for  my  bif 
haroeu  book.   It  tells  why 
Walsh  i»  world  ■  itronf est  haracaa, 
lasts  twice  as  loaf  without  repairs, 
xplaina  my  bif  free  tnal  offer 

  that  let*  you  try  the  haro< 

Thram  Tim**       ^^■VV    30  days  (ree.  as  thousands 
Stronger  Than      ^BjtSt.  ">  *rery  stale  have  doo*. 
BuckU-Horn—m—  ^■fik.  C»stsUss  L**i 
WaUh  Harness  baa  no  The  W»lsb  la  the 

buckle*  t«  tear»trai«,  no^sgoa   world'!  ttronfeat 
nnritowearstrap«,iH>bu>  klOGKyik   harneM.  It  emsily 
holes  to  weaken  them.  Walsh  ^jfttiV   «d)OSted  to  snv 
Special  Test  Leather — explained  TTsJ^K.  horse 
in  bif  free  book — double  stt 
and  wear  of  ordinary  harness  lea:  her, 
S  mmt  .00  Aftmr  30  Day*  F r««  Trim 
t  Balance  monthly.  Return  if  not  car 
^■iaaory.  Sold  only  direct  by  mail 
l/you.  Mideiaallttylf* — back  pad. 
aide  backer,  breechinileas.  etc  W 
Free  catalog.,  now  while  yon  think  of  it 
JAUESM.  WALSH.  Fr*s. 
•VALSH  HARNESS  CO. 
9'0     K««l«  A*-.  MUvsuhee. 


KI NKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR, 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  '  ■ »  •  ■  »i  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  <j 
Gaidrners,  Suburbanites.  Truckers* 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Frait  Growers. 
American  Farm  Machine  Co.  1 
2'  W  Uni.Av.S.E.Minneapolis.Mlna.  ' 

FiLANS  Fll  MBITIY  HIKES! 
All  style   150  llluitratloM:  secret o(  gelling  wtatrrrgsi. 
ind  copyo'  "The  Full  Eg*  BMfcet."   Send  2S  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  DepL(l  ludbnapolta.  Ind. 

When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Your  Garden  of  Flowers 

By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


GROWING  EVERGREEN  PEREN- 
NIALS 

A  few  evergreen  perennials  among 
the  shrubs,  or  per- 
il, ijis  in  a  corner  of 
their  own,  will  fur- 
nish flowers  for  the 
house  throughout 
the  year.  We  all 
have  the  evet-- 
bloomlng  rose  and 
many  of  us  manage 
to  keep  a  few 
carnations  in  bloom, 
but  we  are  apt  to 
forget  all  about 
blue  marguerites, 
penstemons.  gnll- 
lardias  and  core- 
opsis. These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  perennials  which  may 
be  made  to  bloom  winter  and  summer 
with  a  little  care,  but  these  few  will 
give  us  a  good  start. 

Another  satisfactory  perennial  which 
will  bloom  almost  constantly  is  the  old- 
fashioned  mourning  bride  or  scabiosa. 
I  had  an  abundance  of  bloom  from  this 
flower  throughout  spring  and  summer, 
then  let  the  seeds  ripen.  After  the 
seeds  had  been  gathered  I  cut  the 
plants  back  about  a  foot,  dug  in  some 
fertilizer  and  irrigated  them  well.  On 
Christmas  day  I  was  rewarded  with  a 
larse  bouquet  of  lavender  and  white- 
and-pink  blossoms. 

Penstemon  is  a  very  satisfactory- 
perennial  which  will  bloom  the  first 
year  from  seed,  if  planted  early.  In 
Southern  California  it  may  be  -sown 
now.  where  there  are  no  frosts,  but  for 
interior  and  northern  planting  it  should 
be  sown  in  flats  for  early  bloom-;.  It 
grows  easily,  but  needs  a  little  pro- 
tection frpm  heavy  frosts.  The  new 
hybrids  offer  a  wide  assortment  of 
colors  and  are  much  larger  than  the 
old  varieties. 

Gaillardlas  and  blue  mnrguer'tes 
furnirh  an  abundance  of  bloom,  winter 
and  summer,  if  they  are  trimmed  back 
after  their  first  season  of  heavy  bloom- 
ing, and  fertilized.  After  a  two  weeks' 
rest  they  should  be  well  watered  Mnd 
cultivated.  Gaillardias  and  marguer- 
ites make  splendid  vase  flowers  when 
combined.  The  double,  quilled  gail- 
lardias may  be  had  in  fine  shades  of 
red  and  yellow. 

Two  other  evergreen  perennials  are 
found  in  the  ever-blooming  delphinium 
and  the  perennial  coreopsis,  which 
combine  well  in  a  mixed  border.  They 
make  splendid  cut  blossoms  and  pro- 
vide house  flowers  almost  constantly. 

Many  of  the  evergreen  perennials 
start  readily  from  cuttings  in  early 
spring  or  late  fall.  Do  not  use  either 
very  soft  or  very  hard  wood  for  slips, 
which  should  be  buried  at  least  three- 
quarters  their  length  in  the  soil. 


PLANT  LILY  OF  THE  NILE 
"Why  haven't  we  more  agapan- 
thus,  or  lily  of  the  Nile?"  asks  a  cor- 
respondent. "They  are  so  beautiful  I 
want  some  of  them.  How  shall  I  plant 
them,  or  won't  they  grow  in  Cali- 
fornia?" 

The  last  question  comes  first,  of 
course.  Being  a  loyal  native.  I  must 
say,  emphatically.  "Certainly  they  will 
prow  in  California."  And  I  must  add. 
Southern  ^California  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  agapanthus 


Something  to  be  proud  of  J 
My  New  H.B.Poultry  Fence 


Special  Price  Offer  4 


m 

y 

For  many  months  1  have  had  poultry- 
men  asking  me  for  •  fence  that  would 
solve  all  problems.  And  even  though  1 
had  a  big  demand  for  poultry  fence  I  did 
not  offer  one  for  sale  until  1  could  assure 
my  friends  of  a  perfect  fence  for  poultry 
purpoaea. 


Look  at  the  Many  Good  Points  About  H-B  Poultry  Fence 


— It  rnnli  mat  mag  or  *ag. 

— it  hm*  itifl  i  !.'■{.. r.  r  stay  mir 
— it  it  hoary,  i  -  <  ■    s  mm*t  rigid. 


— it  u  tl.  tr  tpaced  at  bottom 
—it  ha*  a  ipociai  positive  knot. 
— It  **lta  at  a  mont  y~»ovtng  price 


Special  Price  Offer— I  Pay  the  Freight 

1   I  ■■.]    r*>"l<r7  m.r.  tO  fcnow  .L....I   I S It  k.M.  f«D.C,  ...   far  30  (1* ) I 

I  will  .rll  H  I  )'..„>..,  For.  >rt<i>l  v  ■■•  •»<!  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  mm  .11 
■rd.n  of  J15.O0  or  nor.. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  FENCE  CATALOG  AND  SPECIAL 
FOLDER   AND   PRICE   LIST   ON   H-B   POULTRY  FENCE 

fmr  I  ffofrr  Smrmin  I       h,d  Tup  Sr««f  Frnc  Porta. 

HARRY  BAYLIES,  THE  FENCE  MAN 


nut  of  doors,  providing  they  are  shel- 
tered from  severe  winds  and  planted 
in  a  warm  situation. 

Being  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
agapanthus  must  not  he  exposed  to 
frosts  and  cold  and  it  must  not  be- 
come dry  during  the  growing  .season. 
Set  them  out  doors  about  five  Inches 
deep  and  two  feet  apart.  Start  them 
from  Octoher  till  February  and  they 
will  begin  blooming  between  July  and 
September. 

In  using  them  as  house  plants  in  the 
cold  regions,  provide  a  loose,  rich  soil, 
free  from  animal  matter  or  manure.  A 
leaf  mold  and  sand  mixture  is  good. 
Plant  bulbs  in  large  pots,  keep  them 
moist  until  blooming  begins,  then 
water  freely.  Agapanthus  blooms, 
which  are  bright  blue  and  white,  are 
called  the  lot e  flower  in  Africa,  where 
it  is  cultivated  freely  by  rich  and  poor. 


CACTUS  REPAYS  GOOD  CARE 
Catalogues  say,  "Cactus  will  grow 
In  any  light,  sandy  soil  and  need  little 
care."'  Quite  true,  but  the  cactus  which 
is  prized  in  our  gardens  for  its  wonder- 
ful blossoms  will  not  stand  treatment 
of  this  sort.  The  plants  will  live,  but 
refuse  to  bloom  under  such  conditions. 
I^eaf  mold,  sand  and  protection  are  nec- 
essary. 

"Treat  cactus  as  you  would  ferns," 
advises  Mrs.  O.  P.  Cook  of  Ventura. 
Mrs.  Cook  has  a  large  collection  of 
cacti  and  has  had  wonderful  ■ucceM 
with  all  of  the  rare  varieties.  At  this 
time  she  has  a  wonderful  lobster  cactus 
which  is  loaded  with  blossoms  of  a 
beautiful  peach-blossom  pink.  The 
coral  cactus  is  another  difficult  plant 
to  grow,  but  Mrs.  Cook  has  had  re- 
markable success  with  it  in  her  green- 
house, where  it  grows  in  leaf-mold  and 
sand  and  has  abundant  protection  from 
the  elements. 

The  hardier  cacti  in  Mrs.  Cook's  gar- 
den are  treated- as  well  as  any  plant 
in  the  garden.  Among  these  we  find 
the  quaint,  little  Old  Man  Cactus,  the 
old  1'ipe-Organ  cactus,  also  several  va- 
rieties of  the  Cereus  and  the  lhi<-k- 
stemmed  relatives  of  the  cactus  family 
which  usually  are  classed  as  cacti.  And 
not  one  of  them  is  grown  in  sand  or  a 
dry  situation. 


MAKING  A  PRIVET  HEDGE 
"How  far  apart  shall  we  set  dur 
privet  plants?"  ask  several  new  home 
builders.  Twelve  inches  for  the  small- 
leaved  varieties  is  correct;  two  feet 
for  the  large-leaved  kind.  We  have 
planted  both  varieties  around  our  new 
home,  using  the  small. leaved  variety 
in  front  and  the  large-leaved  kind  in 
the  rear  of  the  lot. 

The  large-leaf  privet  provides  an 
excellent  wind-break  in  two  or  three 
years'  time  and  will  soon  grow  higher 
than  one's  head,  unless  it  is  trimmed 
back.  If  it  is  not  cut  back  after  it 
lias  reached  three  or  four  feet  it  grows 
slender  and  leaves  open  spaces  near 
the  ground.  For  a  fence  that  will  keep 
out  chickens  and  dogs,  keep  the  privet 
cut  back  until  it  thickens  up  at  the 
bottom,  then  let  it  grow  to  the  desired 
height  and  trim  back. 

The  small-leaved  privet  Is  daintier 
in  appearance  and  grows  a  little  more 
slowly  than  the  cither,  but  it  Is  an 
excellent  hedge  plant,  either  in  formal 
or  informal  garden  work.  Privet  does 
not  sap  the  strength  of  the  soil,  as  does 
a  <  puss  hedge.  Privet  does  well  in 
almost  any  good  soil  and  will  grow 
1. 'I'  <il>  if  it  is  irrigated  and  cultivated 
once  or  twice  a  month. 
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ON'T  NEGLECT  THE  POPPY 

Wi^seldi  itO  B*e  a  clump  of  our 
Xative  Matilija  poppies  in  our  gardens 
of  flowers,  unless  the  grounds  have 
been  laid  ont  by  a  landscape  gardener; 
yet  in  England  and  other  flower-loving 
countries  they  are  highly  prized.  The 
Matilija  Canon  poppv  grows  very 
luxuriantly;  in  fact,  it  grows  larger 
and  stronger  in  this  section — Ventura 
County — than  any  other  of  the  State. 
As  a  back  ground  border  or  a  screen, 
the  Matilija  poppy  is  especially  fine, 
making  a  very  good  dust  barrier  along 
the  roadway. 

The  poppy  grows  in  scattering  groups 
from  Santa  Barbara  County  to  Mexico 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  Lower 
California,  where  vegetation  is  rank 
and  the  soil  rich.  In  fertile  soil  the 
poppy  often  reaches  a  great  height. 
It  is  easily  propagated  from  root  cut- 
tings, or  may  he  started  from  seed, 
although  the  seed  germinates  very 
slowly.  Seed  often  has  remained  In  the 
soil  two  years  before  germinating.  The 
quickest  method  is  purchasing'  rooted 
plants  from  the  l  uge  seed  houses  that 
Bdvertlse  in  (iRi'MAliD  and  FARM. 


PEONIES  ARE  HEAVY  DRINKERS 
The  discussion  of  peonies  in  Cali- 
fornia has  often  coine  to  the  front  in 
our  department.  "They  won't  grow 
hire,"  declares  one  flower  lover,  who 
has  been  unfortunate  with  this  flower. 
Peonies  will  grow  In  all  sections  of 
California  if  they     are     given  proper 


care  and  planted  at  the  right  time  of 

the  year. 

There  are  wild  pe.  nies  in  almost  all 
sections  of  the  State.  They  usually 
begin    blooming    in    lyid- winter,  alter 

the  rains. 

The  wild  peony  is  not  particularly 
beautiful.  Its  size  and  color  depends 
largely  upon  the  location  in  which  it 
grows.  The  colors  usually  run  I  >  mn 
red  to  nearly  black.  The  plant  gio%vs 
about  fifteen  inches  high. 

A  Mexican  volunteers  the  information 
that  peony  roots  make  good  medicine. 
He  uses .  them  raw  as  a  cure  for 
dyspepsia  and  boiled,  for  colds  and 
throat  tiouble. 

The  theory  that  peonies  won't  grow 
in  California  is  exploded  in  the  fact 
thai  wild  ones  thrive  here.  Many  of 
the  tinesl  varieties  are  grown  in  our 
interior  gardens. 

This  is  a  very  good  time  to  set  out 
peony  root  clumps,  in  all  sections  of 
the  State.  Plant  in  a  good,  well- 
drained  soil  and  do  not  cover  the  tops 
of  the  plants  with  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  of  earth.  Provide  a 
mulch  of  old  manure  or  leaf  mold.  In 
the  semi-tropical  and  warm  sections 
apply  an  extra  heavy  mulch. 

The  failure  of  peony  planting  in 
most  sections  of  California  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  plants  are  not  given 
enough  water.  It  is  a  heavy  drinker. 
California  does  not  have  the  showers 
.of  the  East,  where  the  peony  Is  t  i- 
mous.  However,  I  have  seen  a  garden 
of  several  varieties,  all  of  Ihem  in  ex- 
cellent Condition  and  producing  a  won- 
derful display  of  flowers,  in  Southern 
California,  where  rain  seldom  falls. 

Do  not  lilt  peonies  oltener  than  once 
in  five  or  six  years  and  do  not  plant 
too  close  together.  Place  them  three 
feet  apart.  Provide  food  and  water  in 
great  abundance  in  May.  Put  a  little 
bone  meal  into  the  soil  about  the  roots. 


BULB  FLOWERS  FROM  SEED 
Gladioli,  as  well  as  many  older 
well  known  bulbs,  produce  seeds  is 
well  as  bulblets.  The  seeds  may  be. 
sown  very  much  as  any  other  flower 
seed,  although  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  seeds  of  bulb  flowers  in  a  warmer 
location  for  germination  than  is  neces- 
sary for  most  common  flower  seeds, 
'"over  the  seeds  lightly,  then  cover  (he 
entire  seed  box  with  a  piece  of  brow  n 
wrapping  paper,  which  must  be  kept 
moist.  Then  place  glass  on  top.  Keep 
the  glass  covered  with  cloth  or  paper 
until  germination  is  completed;  then 
remove  it  gradually. 

After  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
the  damp  paper,  but  keep  the  plants 
moist  with  a  whisk  bioom  which  makes 
a  handy  flower  sprinkler.  Keep  the 
glass  over  the  seedlings  until  they  are 
quite  well  established,  then  gradually 
accustom  them  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  greenhouse. 

When  planting  the  baby  bulbs  that 
form  about  the  large  one.  grade  then 
and  plant  each  box  with  those  of  a 
size.  Do  not  cover  too  deeply.  Keep 
Ihem  moist.  These  tiny  bulblets  will 
provide  the  future  bloomers,  so  we 
must  treat  them  fairly.  In  two  or 
three  years  they  will  repay  us  with  a 
wealth  of  blossoms.  Do  not  attempt' 
to  plant  them  nn'il  they  are  at  least' 
as  large  as  seconds  or  thirds. 


Save  Wild  Flowers 

WELL -MANAGED  stock  grazing1 
in  the  National  Forests  never  li  is 
done  ippreciahle  injury  to 
wild  flowers,  asserts  Chief  Rachfo.il 
of  the  Forest  Grazing  Service,  who 
points  out  that  most  of  the  d  1-eale  an- 
nuals are  past  their  best  bloom  and  ire 
beginning  in  seed  before  the  csille 
l' razing  season  opens  and  many  showy 
perennials  are  not  eaten  b>  domestic 
animals. 

"The  camper  and  tourist  constitute 
the  really  serious  menace  to  our  wild 
flowers."  de  I  ires  I'hai  les  S.  Sh'tm. 
California  forest  examiner. 

"When  you  see  an  automobile  die- 
orated  with  thousands  of  I'alifornia 
poppies;  when  a  temporary  camp  Is 
decked  with  handful  alter  handful  of 
cream-cups,  baby-blue-exes,  maid  n- 
hair  fern,  just  because  'my  child  "H 
just  love  to  pick  flowers';  when  an-' 
other  camp,  recently  deserted,  shows 
dozens  of  plants  dug  iq  by  the  roots 
— rare  ferns  and  bulbs,  evidently  on 
the  theory  that  they  would  be  taken 
home  and  planted  in  the  garden.  ul 
because  they  drooped  were  deserted  — 
then  it  is  time  for  all  wild  flower  en- •■ 
thusiasts  to  rally. 

"There  are  the  graves  of  more  of 
our  beautiful  wil  l  flowers  than  a  thou, 
sand  mountain  cattle  would  destroy  in 
three  seasons.  I  have  noted  this  wast- 
age of  .flowers  and  talked  to  campers 
for  twenty  years  about  It.  The  chief 
remedy  is  more  study  of  botany  and 
of  conservation — more  education." 


MILLION-DOLLAR  VINEYARD 

Wylle  Mi  ftlffln  former  president  of 
the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers,  recently 
sold  for  $1. 210.000  a  1100-acre  Thomp-^ 
son  vineyard  five  miles  from  LJvIng-. 
slon  i  Merced  County).  The  vines  were 
planled  seven  years  ago  by  the  Ameri- 
can   Viuevard    Company    and    sold  to 
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Agricultural  Leaders  of  the  Pacific  West 

XIII  CHARLES  C.  TEAGUE 

Prexicnt  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 


TO  BK  the  president  of  the  largest 
horticultural  co-operative  market- 
ing association  in  California 
would  seem  to  he  enough  to  keep 
any  one  man  reas6nably  busy.  Charles 
C,  Teague,  however,  is  not  only  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  but  holds  mo-e  than  twenty 
other  responsible" positions.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  and  president  or  director — 
or  both — of  banks,  water  companies, 
irrigation  companies,  land  companies, 
orchard  companies,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Teague  comes  of  New  England  stock. 
The  family  moved  to  Salina,  Kansas, 
in  1882.  and  later  to  Santa  Paula,  Calif, 
fornia. 

This  move  launched  Charles  C. 
TeaKiie  on  his  career  as  a  citrus  or- 
chardist.  He  was  so  attracted  by  the 
lemon  industry  that  he  and  his  father, 
together  with  some  friends  whom  they 
had  interested,  purchased  forty  acres 
of  fertile  valley  land,  which  they  planted 
in  lemons. 

Touns  Teaerue  started  to  work  for  n 
pioneer  Santa  Paula  lemon  grower  with 
the  twofold  purpose  of  earning  money 
#nd  learning:  the  citrus  industry  from 
every  possible  angle.  With  the  death 
of  his  rather  a  year  later,  the  whole 
task  of  making  a  home  for  his  mother 
and  two  sisters  devolved  upon  his 
shoulders.  Charles  Te  igue  worked  hard 
for  two  years  in  his  own  orchard,  al- 
ways seeing  a  vision  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  lemon  farming. 

SAVES  CHOPS  PROM  DROUTH 

Throughout  bis  rise  from  ranch  hand 
to  a'  recognized  leader,  Teague  always 
seems  to  have  been  impelled  by  an  in- 
domitable pioneer  spirit.  This  spirit 
did  not  prompt  him  to  plunge  blindly 
nor  wildly,  however,  nor  without  con- 
sideration for"  those  who  were  his  fel- 
low workers.  When  a  drought  threat- 
ened crops,  he  urged  farmers  in  his 
community  to  pool  (heir  water  rights; 
to  those  without  water  rights,  he  of- 
fered to  irrigate  their  orchards  on  a 
cr6p-percentage  basis.  Those  wlip  ac- 
cepted his  offer  had  normal  crops  in  a 
year  when  orchards  without  irrigation 
were  almost  a  total  loss. 

When  the  first  tieeze  came  To'gue's 
orchard  was  equipped  with  coal  I  askets. 
These  he  cast  on  the  scrap  heap  later, 
siil  stitut  ing  thr  iiv  re'  efficient  oil  pots. 
Consequently,  the  big  freeze  of  1913  left 
practically  no  lemons  in  California  but 
th'>se  in  Teague's  orchards  and  he  real- 
ized a  large  profit  from  his  crop  that 
Mi  r. 

tie  was  the  first  to  put  into  operation 
his  discovery  that  lemons  "handled  as 
carefully  as  eggs"  would  keep  better — 
that  air-tight  packing  houses  shriveled 
lemons  and  made  them  liable  to  decay; 
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Chas.  C.  Teague 

and  first  to  build  the  open-air  le.mon 
houses   in  California. 

He  financed  an  investigation  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  to  discover 
a  remedy  for  brown  rot,  and  the  re- 
sultant disinfection  of  lemons  has  prac-_ 
tkally  done  away  with  this  disease.  He 
suggested  and  had  built  the  first  sub- 
merged lemon  washer,  now  in  general 
use. 

HELPS  SOLVE  PEST  PROBLEM 

Teague  joined  the  California  Kruit 
Growers'  Excnange  in  1911,  thus  placing 
in  the  hands  of  this  large  marketing 
organization  the  handling  of  the.  fruit 
from  the  great  1-imoneira  and  Teague- 
Mcivevett  orchards.  He  gave  as  his 
reasons  for  joining  the  fact  that,  with 
the  increase,  of  crops  threatening  over- 
production, the  future  of  the  lemon  in- 
dustry would  be  assured  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  co-operative  growers' 
organization  which  could  best  effect 
proper  distribution  of  the  crop  and 
could  handle  the  larger  problems,  such 
as  advertising  and  traffic  relations. 

Teague  became  president  of  the  Ex- 
change Sept.  8,  1920,  on  the  retirement 
of  the  veteran,  P.  H.  Dreher.  His  man- 
agement of  this  organization.,  as  exec- 
utive officer  of  11,000  growers  of  lemons, 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  is  marked  by  an 
open-mindedness.  a  broad  grasp  of 
basic  policies  and  the  total  absence  of 
thought  of  personal  business  advantage. 


Planting  the  Winter  Vegetable  Garden 


ONLY  the  hardiest  vegetables 
should  be  planled  this  time  of 
the  year.  Sue),  things  as  toma- 
toes, cucumber  s.  sw<  et  corn,  beans, 
egg  plant  and  squash  can  successfully 
be  grown  in  f^ostless  localities  only. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  peas 
can  be  grown  very  successfully  during 
the  winter  months.  If  planted  now 
they  will  fruit  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Peas  are  rich  in 
food  value  and  are  prolific  bearers. 

The  tall,  wrinkled  varieties  are  best 
for  winter  planting,  because  they  pro- 
duce a  larger  crop  than  the  dwarf  or 
smooth  varieties,  although  the  latter 
are  much  sweeter. 

The  proper  time  to  plant  the  dwarf 
vnrieties  is  late  in  the  spring,  because 
UTej  mature  quickly  and  when  the  sea- 
son is  advanced  a  crop  can  be  produced 
before  the  weather  gets  too  warm. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  sow 
radishes  among  the  slower  maturing 
varieties  of  vegetables,  thereby  saving 
space,  extra  work  and  water. 

There  are  both  early  and  late  varie- 
ties of  beets,,  radishes,  carrots  and  tur- 
nips. The  early  varieties  are  usually 
from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  late  varieties,  but  are  smaller  in 
size. 

The  best  early  sorts  are  the  Early 
Mood  turnip  and  Eclipse  beets;  Early 
Scarlet  turnip  and  Early  Scarlet  Globe 
radish;  French  Forcing,  -Little  Gem 
and  Oxheart  carrot;  Snowball  and 
Golden  Ball  turnip.^ 

There  is  only  one  really  good  head 
lettuce  for  outdoor  wtnter  planting  in 
Calif ornia  and  that  is  the  Los  Angeles 
Market. 

The  prickly  seeded  or  broadleaf  va- 
riety of  spinach  is  best  for  winter. 
Qabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  can  be 
obtained  now  from  almost  any  st  ed 
st  on  i  nurserj  i  ese  should  be 
plant  ell  immediately  to  insure  best  re- 


Thorough  cultivation  is  absolutely 
necessary  during  the  winter  months  to 
insure  good  crops.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  When 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water  and  we  are  having  heavy  nightly 
frosts  it  is  necessary  that  ground  should 
be  well  aerated  in  order  that  the  soil 
does  not  pack  and  that  there  may  be 
free  root  action. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  stunted  in  the 
least  during  their  heading  period,  be- 
cause they  will  invariably  "shoot  for 
seed."  instead  of  heading  out,  If 
stunted.  Cultivating  should  be  done 
as  soon  after  a  rain  or  irrigation  as  the 
soil  will  admit  working  without  being 
mucky. 

Koth  onion  sets  and  onion  seeds 
should  be  planted  now;  both  can  be 
planted  in  the  sam«  row,  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  have  thf. m  too  thick.  When 
onion  sets  are  all  gone  the  yoiirvj  seed- 
lings will  be  ready  to  pull,  giving  nice, 
tender  onions  for  table  use  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  succession  of 
crops  from  early  in  the  f  11  until  the 
early  summer  months  by  planting  seeds 
every  four  to  six  weeks,  thus  con- 
stantly supplying  the  table  with  de- 
licious fresh  vegetables  from  one's  own 
garden. 

Try  gardening  and  see  how  much 
pleasure  you  will  have;  what  inter- 
estlng  and  valuable  experiences  yon" 
will  have  by  coming  in  contact  with 
Mother  Earth.— M.   K.  ZIMMER. 


POTATOES   YIELD  WELL 

From  three  pecks  of  certified  White 
Rose  seed  W.  T.  Williams  of  Clear 
Creek  (Nevada  County)  the  past  sea- 
son raised  1395  pounds  of  potatoes,  of 
which  129o  pounds  were,  sold  for  $">0. 
In  1915  Walter.  Parsons,  Grass  Valley 
rancher,  was  credited  with  growing 
the  largest  yielding  patch  of  potatoes 
in  the  I'nited  States. 


Remove  Bark  Scale 

BARK  scales  should  be  removed  from 
old  apple  trees  as  an  aid  to  the 
control  of  codling  moth.  The  trunk 
and  larger  branches  of  apple  trees  be- 
come rough  as  the  trees  get  older,  on 
account  of  the  bark  scaling  off. 

Underneath  the  scales  of  bark  is  a 
favorite  hiding  place  for  the  apple 
worm  or  larval  stage  of  the  codling 
moth.  These  larvae  may  be  found  in 
tough  cocoons  of  silk  any  time  during 
the  winter  season. 

By  scraping  away  the  bark  it  is  pos- 
sible to  destroy  the  larvae  in  the 
cocoons  and  thus  to  lessen  the  spring 
infestation  of  the  pest.  The  work  may 
be  done  with  a  knife,  trowel,  small  hoe 
or  special  scraper  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Under  certain  conditions  where  the 
above-mentioned  pest  is  abundant,  the 
scraping  of  the  bark  is  a  great  aid  in 
supplementing  the  work  of  spraying. 
This  job  may  be  done  during  the  win- 
ter season  when  other  orchard  work 
is  not  pressing. — GEO.  P.  WELDON. 

Offers  Prompt  Rate  Relief 

THAT  shippers  who  believe  they  arc 
being  discriminated  against  by 
transportation  companies  now  are  as- 
sured of  a  prompt  hearing.  Is  the  en- 
couraging message  issued  by  the 
American   Farm    Bureau  Federation. 

The  most  recent  case  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  transportation  de- 
partment of  the  organization  was  the 
protest  of  Southwestern  shippers 
against  a  proposed  increase  of  $9  a  car 
in  salt  and  icing  charges,  which,  ac- 
cording to  representative  Shippers 
would  have  amounted  to  a>  total  of 
more  than  $  1,000,000. 

The  Federation  filed  a  sharp  protest 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, with  a  request  for  a  suspen- 
sion on  the  rate  until  a  hearing  could 
be  held.    In  several  cases,  opinions  fa- 


vorable   to    shippers,    representing  an 
enormous  saving  to  farmers,  have  been 
secured. 


The  amazing  endur- 
ance and  low  upkeep 
costs  of  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  prove  the 
value  of  Holt  highest 
grade  materials  and 
workmanship. 


Built  in  four  sixet 
Write  for  cataiof 


There's 
Only  One 
Caterpillar 

HOLT 

Builds  It 


HOLT 

STOCKTON.  CAUR 
PEORIA.  ILL 


WAR  DEPT.  SURPLUS  MERCHANDISE 


Flrices  shot  to  pieces 
GREATEST  MERCHANDISING  EVENT  IN  HISTORY 


I  Free  Del  I  Very       *'~l^rl^"^""     FrkllreV  Send  in  your  order  right 

*  now,  if  you  want  to  ben- 

efit by  this  Big  Sale  of  Genuine  Army  and  Navy  Goods,  amalgamated  with 
Commercial  Goods.  This  lot  of  surplus  War  Supplies  will  be  disposed  of 
through  the  mail  at  a  mere  fraction   of  the  actual  worth.     UNCLE  SAM 

STANDS  THE  LOSS,  Bargains  for  All  Homes  and    arras.  Your 

chance  to  save  is  NOW.  Act!   Visit  this  big,  busy  store  when  you  are  in  town 


U.  S.  Army  Shirts 


Genui 
Issue 
boys, 
serge 
shirts 
flaps, 

ined 
16.00 
eartJi. 

o  19. 
now 
Limit. 


U.  S.  Government 
shirts,  as  worn  by  our 
made  of  pure  woo 
and  eheviet.  These 
have  two  peckets  with 
double  elbows,  breast 
and  an  equal  to  any 
shirt.  Beit  shirt  on 
Brand  new.  Sizes  M 
Order  right 


$3.23 


Work  Shirts  ehambray,  best  grade 

9    double  stitched ;  large  cut 
two   pockets;   built  for  king  •nr.     No.  no 

OF-813.    Smashing  low  price  of  SfOC 

Llnilt  wily  two  to  each  customer.    Order  now. 


only  3  to  custorr 
No.  OF-804 


KHAKI  PULLOVER  Sweat 
Jrs,  sleevelets;  to  be  worn 
under  coat;  new,  very  warm 
II  sizes.  No.  OF-289.  Q*2_ 
Sale  price,  postpaid . . .  ^oc 


$2.98 


LEATHER  VEST 

No.  OF-909  

Army  issue.  solid  leather 
jerkin*  or  sleeveless  vests 
wool  blanket  lined:  cost 
Government  about  $15.  No. 
OF-707. 


Duck  Coat  This  ™  a  bifl  bargain,  made 
ot  10-oz.  dark  tan  ducking: 
blanket  plaid  Fined  and  interlined  with  oilskin: 
two  side  pockets:  eordnroy  collar..  A  e>0  QQ 
world-beater  for  value.     Waterproof  "P^fO 


Leather  Puttees  8  • 1 1  * 

.  ..  color  mahogany; 

high  luster  polish  finish;  loop  or  strap  style.  No. 
OF-818.  Sold  elsewhere  for  $6.50.  Our  d>0  no 
smash -sale  price,  per  pair  ^A.J70 


Army  O.  D.  Blanket  M*  0F  - 989 

Reclaimed, 

like  new;  all  wool,  about  4  lbs.  d>o  ng 

66x80   <J>^.»0 


Officers'  Blankets  Army  '?b 

pure    wool  offi- 
cers'  blankets,   about  6  lbs.,   brand  new,  72x84. 
Uncfe  Sajn's  best.    Limit  2  pairs.         d>c  no 
■No.  OF  101  3>0.»0 


WEATER      COAT  —  Heavy 
rope  weave;  silver  gray  and 
dark.  Sizes  34-44.  (1  CO 
.   No.   OF- 902  «Pa.O» 


UNION  sTTlT^™™ 
Lambsdown,  wool  lined  oi 
ribbed  silk  finish,  extraor. 
dinary  value;  limit  3  suits 
to  a  customer;  new;  sizes 
134  to  46— OF-908 
Per  suit   


$1.97 


Wool  Sox  *72J7 

long,  color  gray;  really  worth 
50e  to  75o;  now  $2.98  97- 
por  dot.;  per  pair  . 


ARMY  G  LOVES- —  Five 
finger,  horsehide.  smooth 
buck  finish.  Army  issue.  No. 
OF-906.  Bargain  price.  This 
price  we  quote  is  postpaid  to 
your  door.  no 
No.  OF-709   J70C 


S^^ee!skinlined^Test^!!o^o, 
skin  too.  new.  <£a  q>t 
Sizes  32  to  46  «P**.!»/ 

 No.    OF. 899 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  ISSUE  ARMY  SHOES 


Army  Underwear 

Almost  given  away.  Brand  new 
all  wool,  heavy  weight,  ribbed 
or  flat;  finest  material  and  work- 
manship: shirts  or  drawers;  color 
silver  gray;  cost  government 
about  $2.75  each;  order  now  for 
years  to  come ;  sizes  30  QQ  — 
to  44.  No.  OF-815.  Each.  i'0*" 


UNION  SUITS 
Fine,  ribbed,  gray  or  cream; 
Ira  value;  all  sizes.      (fl  A"2 
No.  OF-825.  Sale  Price* 


Union   suit:,   br^nd    new,  heavy 
silver    gray.    <■*<<•  Sizes 
to   46.     No.    OF  <>•> 
Each   


98c 


U.  S.  Trench  Shoes 

MEN,  HERE  IT  IS.  the  strong 
est  built  work  siloe  made  in  'hi 
world.  Water  tight,  solid  lf-r  her 
built,  four  full  soles,  smooth  as 
a  glove  inside,  with  or  without 
•tobnails.  Cost  U.  S.  government 
about  $7.50  to  make.  Brand 
new.  Direct  to  you ;  sizes  6  to 
12,  limit  2  p-airs  to  a  customer 
Postpaid  al  a  sensational  cul 
price  of  <tO  QC 

No.   OF-H01.  ipO.^O 


LOOK,  MEN ! 


Munson  last  army  work  shoo; 
all  solid  leather  through  and 
through;    made    of  pil&blo 
chrome  leather,  broad  leath- 
er   heel,    double  thick 
sole;  dirt  and  waterproof; 
double    bellows  tongue*, 
with  or  without  toe  cap;        to  QQ 
color  tan,   mahogany   or  *p«**.ia70 
Mack.  Good  for  solid  year  wear.  Biggest 
bargain    in   years.   $2.98   postpaid.  Sizes 
to   12.    Order  today.   Limit  only  two 
pairs  to  customer.    No.  OF -86 


per  pair 


KHAKI  BREECHES 
Brand  new;  reinforced  knees 
two  side  and  two  hip  pock- 
ets; washable  and  strong 
net  more  than  2  pairs  to  t 
customer;  sizes 
Order  No.  OF-817 
Sate  price   


$2.49 


ARMY  BREECHES 
Gpnuine   Army   0.    D.  Woo 
Breeches:  sizes  30  gQ 

SI. 89.  No.  OF-812 


to  J2: 


0.  D.  LONG  WOOL  PANTS 
Pure  wool,  brand  new:  sizes 
30  to  36.   No.  0F- 
810.  Sale  price-  .  . 


$2.89 


Army  Russet  Shoe 

Munson  last  shoe,  extra  wide 
widths,  made  ol  best  quality 
horsehide  uppers,  best  tanned 
Oak  soles,  Goodyear  welts,  triple 
stitched  all  through,  considered 
the  easiest  walking  shoe  in  the 
world;  same  as  Uncle  Sam's  boys 
used.  DON'T  PUT  OFF  OR- 
DERING. Send  now.  Sizes  5 
to  12.  Limit  not  more  than  two 
pairs  to  oustomer.  No  0F- 
803.  Postpaid 


$3.98 


Officers'  Dre»»  Shoe 
Cordovan  solid  leather  all 
through,  comfortable  soft  toe  with 
waterproof  white  midsole.  Good- 
year welts.  Color — mahogany. 
Sold  elsewhere  at  $7.50.  Wide 
widths,  no  toe  cap;  calfskin  up- 
pers, sure  corn  killer.  Sizes  5 
to  II.  Umit  not  more  than  two 
to  customer.  Postpaid  g>o  no 
to  your  door.  0F-7I0.  «PJ-**0 


RAIN  COATS 
Rubberized  Gas  Mask  Cloth,  ab- 
solutely waterproof:  belted  mod' 
el  for  work  or  dress,  new.  Spe- 
cial, limited  2  coats  to  a  cus- 
tomer djo  QQ 
No.   OF-904                   .p  O .  £J 


Write  for  Our  Big  Catalog.  It's  FREE. 
FREE  DELIVERY:  AH  these  goods  are  postpaid  to  your  door. 

GUARANTEE    W*  guarantee  goods  exactly  as  represented  fund  will  promptly  refund  your  money 
it  you  are  not  satisfied.    Send  your  cheek  or  money  order.  If  you  prefer  we  will 
.end  it  C    0    D.  Pay  on  a-rlval  of  goods. 

pAV  IJC   A  VISIT  whe"  In  Los  Angeles  trade  at  this  mooey-aaviog,  always-busy  store.    Our  odly 
1   Los  Anqelcs  address  is  213  S.  Main  St..  near  Second  St.    Make  all  money  or- 
Jon  payable  to  the  U.  S.  ARMY  &  NAVY  GOODS  STORE.    Bond  us  12  names  of  Army  foods  users  and 
receive  a  free  Army  Belt. 


U.  S.  Army  Q^  Navy  Goods  store 


213  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angles 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


DECEMBER  9,  1923 


Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

TO  cent*  a  line,  or  60  cent ■  ■  line 
for  four  or  more  consecutive  iMsuefc 
(average  7  words).  For  white  space, 
<  nis  or  display  type,  cost  i-  com- 
puted according  to  total  space  occu- 
pied   by  advertisement. 

Advertisement!*  must  reach  us  .•*» 
days  before  date  of  publication. 

AMrtM  OIUIIAKD  and  KAKM . 
Broadway  at   Eleventh,  I  oh  fta.rjsjlrn 


POULTRY 

CERTIFIED  While  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-ranire.  heavy-laying  util- 
ity hena  mated  to  double  pedigree  cockerels 
with  authentic  trapnesl  records.  Our  breeding 
flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited  by  the 
Ronoma  Count  y  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrival 
and  foil  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks  guar- 
aateeil.  Hooking  orders  now  for  the  spring 
season  or  l»;  I  delivery.  Send  for  <alalogue 
and  attractive  prices.  MUST  HATCH  INCU- 
BATOR CO..  INC..  the  World  s  I.ar-est  Elec- 
tric  !!•.!•  hory.    Ul   7th   St..   Petaluma.  Calif. 

WE'RE     BOOKING     CHICKS  for 
most    winter   and    spring  weeks 
from  some  of  world's  highest  egg- 
Tiroduclng  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Reds. 
Mlnorcas.  Rocks.  Brahmas.  Wyan- 
dottes.     Andalusians.  Orpingtons, 
reasonable.       Reduced     if  booked 
ahead      Capacity.  300.011.  "Never 
saw  stic-h  size,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
egg- yield!"       PROFITABLE    POULTRY,  13 
N ortb  .Fair  Oaks.   Pnsadena.    Mail  only. 
CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
prices.      Hanson   White   Leghorns.    Br.  and 
HuTf    Leg..    Reds.    Barred    Rocks.  Anconas. 
BIk.   Min  .    Blue   Andalusians.      Now  booking 
orVeri    for   spring.      COCKERELS.    Si  and 
?)0;    Hanson  Wh     Leg..  Tormohlen   Br.  Leg., 
lllk     Min..    Anconas    and    Blue  Andalusians 
free   folder      McDonald   Poultry   Ranch  and 
Ratchet?   Rt.  1.  Box  246.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABT  CHIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  lull  pedigreed  males.  Prices  per 
)  i>0 :  January.  $16;  February.  $15  ;  March. 
$14;  April.  113.1*-;  May  and  June.  $12.  I'M)', 
)t\e.  strong  ^hix  guaranteed.  We  are  ac- 
credited bv  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
THE    PIO-.KKR   HATCHERY.   476  Sixth  St.. 

Petaluma.  Calif.  

i  ERTIFIEO  BABT  CHICKS  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  liens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection;, mated  wit*h  males  having  authentic 
trapr-est  records  of  at  least  '.il>0  eggs  on  the 
sides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
•  'ounty  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  f.il!  and  sjiring  deli-.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Efec  Hatch  .  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 
l.ABY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Barred  Rocks.  Over  201)  eggs  per  year — 
that  is  record  behind  mir  White  Leghorn 
stock.  Write  for  circular  and  1124  'price  list 
■Booking  now  for  Jan..  Feb.  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed  THE  J.  H  STUBBE 
POI  LTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  P.O. 
Box  r,7-C.  lialo  Alto.  Calif.  

RUSSIAN  ORI.OFF  Tl'RKENS  —  A  royal 
Christmas  present.  Trios  and  settings  of 
eggs  at  special  holiday  price.  Now  booking 
orders  ahead  for  hatching  eggs  for  spring 
dates;  also  incubator  lota.  Circular..  Only 
genuine  stock  and  onlv  breeder  in  America. 
OEO.  SCHAKFER.  Halo  Sacredo  Bleeding 
Farm.    Rt.    122-K.    Menlo   Park.  Calif.  

WHY  DELAY?  Place  vour  order  for  1124 
chirks  with  the  White  Hat.-hery.  the  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
kif.     WHITE  HATCHERY.   Petaluma.  Calif. 

CALDWELL'S  REDS,  trapnested  nine  years. 

bred  for  production  and  exhibition  qnali- 
taes.  Mated  pairs,  trios,  pens  a  specialty. 
Husky  dark  red  cockerels,  out  nC  305-egg 
male,  will  iiiprove  youT  stock.  Write  for 
circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S. 
i  .1  [dwell.  3.15E  West  Broadway  <llendal»  Cal. 

Ji'oOO  TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
h,-*is  represented  In  the  Santa  Cm/.  Trap- 
fft'-stera'  Association.  Chicks  hatching  eggs 
in  1  certified  cockerels.  New  illustrated  1124 
c:,  alogue  upon  request.  SANTA  CRUZ 
TP  \PNESTERS*  ASSOCIATION.  Owen  I. 
Wi-rGregor,  Secty..  Santa  Crux,  Calif. 

CHICKEN  HATCHERY  for  sale:  over  20.1KJU 
-  npaclty;  modem  4-room  house,  outbuild- 
ing. 3  brooder  houses,  electric  pumping  plant. 
wi'i  3  acres  or. less,  within  city  limits  of 
P-ialuma,  on  State  highway.  Ideal  location 
for  a  show  poultry  place.  Applv  on  premises. 
«3  7  MAIN  ST..  Petaluma,  Calif.  

PETALUMA  HATCH  BTRY — Established  1»»2 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
Co  iv  Farm  Bureau.  White  I^eghorn 
chi  Us  every  day.  Guarantee/1  safe  arrival 
and  full  count.    Free  circular.    L.  W.  Clark. 

15   Main   St..   Petaluma.  Calif.  

H  \  ;sON'S  Pedigreed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Trapnested  for  15  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
sai,r  some  valuable  Individual  pedigree  cock- 
erel* for  sale  Send-  for  interesting  cata- 
log-n-.     J.  A    HANSON,  Corvallla,  Ore.  

TR  '  PNKSTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Holly- 
iv  d  and  O.  A.  C  stock  We  offer  75.000 
rhi.-i  s.  2S.0O0  hatching  eggs.  5000  pullets. 
Jnnii  pedigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now 
Bex  '  for  price  list.  1NWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM.   Corrallls.  Oregon.  

REE — 1924  DAILY  EGG  RECORD— FREE 
Contains  poultry  pointers,  calendar,  and 
rub  pages  for  the  daily  egg  yield.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy,  so  mail  postal  todav  and 
re.  or  I  will  be  mailed  in  December.  GOLDEN 
Eag-.E  MILLING  CO..  Petalnma.  Calif. 

PULLETS,    selected    White    Leghorns,  from 
li-  ivy-laying,    trapnested   stock,    raised  on 
fre,'    range.      Ready    for    delivery    at  three 
momhs    old.     November     25th.  FREEMAN 

PULLET  FARM.  H ayward,  Calif.  

BAIT    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
M   nday.    Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pull-ts.   pigeons,    rabbits.     FANCIERS'  EX- 
CH  VNGE.   640  S.   Main  St..   Los  Angeles. 
THE   WORLD'S  four  newest  fowls — Spencer 
Turkens.     Russian    Orlnffs.    Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.  Photo  booklet.  2 
■tamps.    Z  T.  Spencer.  Rt  1.  Santa  Craz.  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy-laying  strains.     No  dead 
oi       eak  ones  charged  for.     SCH  ELL  V 1LLB 


Mar- 


are    EUREKA   HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  C«  'f. 


POULTRY 


WEBB'S   S.   C.   WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

You  will  get  plenty  of  egigs  If  your  chicks 
come  from  » 
WEBB'S   CACKLE  FARM 
2R00     choice     selected     hens     mated  with 
cockerels  from  trapnested  hens  with  records 
of  20O  and  better. 

12  years  Santa  Cruz'  largest  poultry  breeder. 

Prices  15c  up  to  February  l;  12 Vic  from 
February  1  to  March  15,  and   10c  thereafter. 

A.   M  WEBB 
-'37   Parkway   Santa   Cru*.  Calif. 


WHITE    LEGHORN    BABY    CHICKS  from 
high  prod  flocks,  mated  to  male  birds  with 
best   blood  lines  on   Pacific  Coast.    Write  for 

prices.     Rio  Linda  Hatchery.  Rio  Linda.  Cal. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.  tS.50  to  $45.  Write  for 
circulars.  ARNOTT  &  CO..  114  S.  Los  An- 
geles St..    Los  Angeles 


TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

"blot  >d"~  wi  lTTVell"  LTT^r^iTd^IT.oTrJd 

torn  head  your  flock  and  see  increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  inbred  birds  prevail 
in  ll(  years'  raising  o(  turkeys  JENKINS, 
the  \eteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican 
Wild  Rlooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3.  Box 
1178.    Burhank.  Calif. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  Breeding  Turkevs— Toms. 
$10   and    up;    hens.    $6   and   up.  Splendid. 

vigorous  sto.  k.  RIVIERA  RANCH.  Box  17». 
Princeton,  calif. 

RABBITS   AND  PIGEONS 

50  TSSSvaS^^D^S^SToSZ^^SS^ 
ing  does.  3  steel  gray  bucks.  1  blue  Flemish 
buck.  10  big  gray  Flemish  bucks  cheap.  All 
ages — the  big  kind.  MIKE  DITZEL.  936 
Maple.   Los  Angeles.  California. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


WE   are   now   taking  orders  for  this  winter 

and  spring  plantings.  Place  your  order- 
now,  while  we  have  a  complete  assortment 
of  tree-,  and  vines,  and  assure  yourself  of 
getting   first-class  stock. 

Write  for  price  list. 


MODESTO  NURSERY  CO. 

P.   O.    Box   914,   Modesto.  Calif. 


M    U    HOW.  Mgr. 


BEKORE  YOU  BUY!    Get  our  Prices  on  fruit 
t  rees ;   e;ra  pe   vines,    not  h   domestic,  rooted 
and  grafted  on  resistant  root;  berry  plants, 

etc.  We  will  save  you  money  in  addition 
to  supplying  you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  prree 
list     Whllesale  and  re.Hll.    J.  F.  MILLER  & 

SONS,   Healdsbury,  Calif.  

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS  — Red 

Raspberries.  Black  Raspberries.  Purpl* 
Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Cory  Thornless 
Macatawa,  Mammoth.  Himalaya.  Phenom- 
enal and  Red  Logan.  Dewberries.  Currants. 
.  Gooseberries,  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  for  free  catalog 
STANFORD     BERRY     PLANT  NURSERY. 

Box    726,    Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

BBRK  fMAN  Bushes  Bear  Big  Berries.  Why? 

Selected  plants  from  choice  varieties.  Is  the 
answer.  The  unequaled  Del  Rosa  everbearing 
refi  raspberry,  also  the  mammoth  thornlena 
Ma<-k  berry.  Both  varieties  giant  size  and 
heavy  bearers;  also  finest  flavor.  L.  J. 
MORTON.  Leasee.  Rt.  2.  Highland.  Calif. 
SPECIAL.     BERRY     PLANT     offer   for  Oie 

home  garden:  25  Cuthhert  rasp.,  2">  Calif. 
Surprise  rasp..  25  Mammoth  blackberry.  25 
Himalaya  blackberry,  1 00  Carolina  Straw.. 
100  Imp.  Klnndyke  straw.;  price  prepaid. 
L"..00.      W.    P.     DeARM.VN*.     Baldwin  Park. 

Calif.     License  1467.  

EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  PTune  tr*e#; 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Write  for  prices 
RIPON  NURSERY  CO..  P.  O.  Box  16X. 
French   Camp.  Calif.  


FRUIT  TREES.  BERRY  and  SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS.  Now  booking  orders  for  fall  nn<l 
spring  delivery.  Twenty-seven  years  of  prac- 
tical experience.  Writs  for  price  list.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  sent  on  request.  M.  .  J 
MOMZ.   Box  477.  Sevastopol.  Calif.  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TRKES-  Mosi 
complete  line  offered  Southwest.  Buy  di- 
rect from  growers.  Catalog  free.  Express 
paid.  '  'onaol  idated  Nurseries.  Houston.  Tex, 
IF  you  want  world's  greatest  commercial 
Everbearing  Strawberry  order  Johnson  - 
Improved  Superb;  $25  thousand.  $Z. 60  hun- 
dred. U.  S.  N.  JOHNSON.  Nevada.  City.  Ne- 
vada County.  Caltf. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

CHOICE  New  Oregon  and  other  strawberry 
Plants.  Full  line  blackberry,  blackcap, 
currant.  gooseberry,  loganbi-r-  ■  and  rasp- 
berry plants  at  lowest  prices.  ,.s,  .,d  for  com- 
plete list;  Interesting.  V.  .<  T'.D  K.  R1CH- 
a,  HP  SON.    198   Htckorv.   F.    in.  Oregon. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWI5EK ':  I  PLANTS — lead- 
ing varieties.  Let  us  p  it  you  on  our  list 
of  satisfied  customers.  We  are  growers,  not 
brokers.  Write  for  earn  pie*  and  prices.  J. 
R    4fc  S.  O.  MARKS.  Canby.  Oregon. 

Ai.FAL.FA  SKBD  For  Sale — Common.  Hairy 
Peruvlan  or  Smooth  Peruvian.  New  crop. 
rTi£h  purily  and  germination.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  for  prices  and  samples.  E.  F. 
3ANGUINKTT1  (Established  USUI.  YUMA, 
ARIZONA. 

IGsATTElTrXrirFOrfls^^ 


WII.I.  trade  my   11000  equity   In   10  lot 

Pindale.  7  miles  from  Fresno,  as  first  pay 
ment  on  rabbit  ranch  near  1  *os  Angeles 
312  G  St..  Bakersfield.  Calif. 


.ii 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,   all  makes.   »2»  up.  Easy 
payments.     Free    trial.      Express  prepaid. 
Guaranteed  two  years.     PAYNE  t'OMPANY. 
Rosedale   Stat  Ion. ^Kansas  City.  Kan. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

BE KKEKPINfl  pays.    Instruction  booklet  free 
with   prices.    Supplifea,   queens,    nuclei,  pltg- 

bees.    Hale  Spem-er  Apiaries.  Sawtelle.  Calif. 


POULTRY 

Pointers 

By  W.  J.  DRYDEN 


haBis  that  it  produces  a  soft,  moist  hemt 

similar  to  the  body  heat  of  a  hen.  ' 

There  jM  no  doubt  but  what  poultry- 
nten  who  have  electric  power  in  their 

plants  would  prefer  the  use  of  electric- 
ity if  the  (tost  and  results  were  eijual 
to  coal  or  kerosene.  The  cost,  of  courao. 
will  depend  upon  the  rates  in  each  lo- 
cality. 


jVJO  SET  RULES  FOR  FEEDING. 

Feeding,  like  any  other  phase  of 
poultry  keeping,  cannot  bo  handled  by 
any  set  rules  and  regulations.  Differ- 
ent -birds  under  different  conditions 
will  require  different  feeding  methods. 

Each  poultryman  must  watch  his 
Hock  and  by  their  general  condition  he 
■  an  determine  if  they  are  being  fed  the 
light  ration.  If  the  flock  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  too  fat.  then  the  food 
containing  carbohydrate,  fat  and  pro- 
tein should  be  reduced  according  to  the 
amount  of  fattening  material  in  each. 

Or  in  case  the  flock  has  lost  too  much 
weight,  additional  rations  of  fat-pro- 
ducing feeds  must  be  given. 

Good  food  and  good  feeding,  how- 
ever, will  not  force  heavy  laying  by 
liens  that  are  not  breed  fo  lay.  nor  will 
the  high-producing,  pedigreed  hens  lay 
unless  they  are  kept  under  favorable 
environment. 


EFFECTS    OF    ELECTRIC  LIGHTS 
NOTED. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion indicate  that  the  use  of  artificial 
light  to  lengthen  the  working  day  or  tha 
laying  hen  during  the  short  days  of 
fall  and  winter  will  stimulate  in  rriifs 
production  over  this  period. 

The  pens  of  fowls  so  treated  also  are 
very  apt  to  slump  In  their  production 
the  following  spring,  and  perhapsj  go 
through  a  secondary  molt,  according  to 
the  station's  findings. 


RATION  AFFECTS  EGG  SIZE. 
The  size  of  eggs  produced  by  any 

strain  usually  is  the  result  of  breeding, 
but  It  is  true  also  that  food  and  feed- 
ing influences  the  size.  Ilations  de- 
ficient In  protein  aa  well  as  scanty 
feeding  will  produce  undersized  eggs. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  AN  ANNOYING 
JOB. 

To  clean  the  droppings  every  day 
takes  a  lot  of  valuable  time,  but  that  is 
of  little  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  results  obtained.  In  case  wire  net- 
ting is  placed  under  the  roost  boards  so 
that  the  hens  are  kept  off  of  the  drop- 
ping board  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
clean  every  other  day. 


COLDS— CAUSE  AND  TREATMENT. 
It  is  getting  about  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  poultry  flock  a>'ll  begin 
to  show  indications  of  having  roup  or 
colds  This  will  result  from  |>oor1y- 
constructed  houses,  with  too  little  freak 
air,  damp  surroundings,  or  drafts.  .  • 
If  a  large  percentage  of  the  fowls 
have  colds,  Epsom  salts  can  be  Hd<le4 
tn  tbo  drinking  water,  about  a  pouua 
for  each  12S  adult  birds.  Other  wat«r 
should  be  taken  away  so  that  the  birda 
will  be  forced  to  drink  thf  salts  solu- 
tion. Following  this,  potassium  per- 
manganate may  !„■  added  in  sufficleat 
quantity  to  produce  a  deep  purpto-cotor. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  changes  to  a 
brown  color  it  shoukl  be  taken  away 
and  a  fresh  supply  given. 


f^LECTRICITY    FOR  INCUBATION. 

'  A  new  argument  now  being  given 
out  for  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  In- 
cubator Is  that  the  process  of  electric 
incubation  has  been  brought  to  such  a 


OAKLAND      POULTRY  SHOW 
LOOMS. 

The  eyes  of  the  poultry  men  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  directed  'n- 
ward  Oakland  when  the  Poultry  Show 
is  held  in  December.  The  various  spe- 
cial breed  representatives  and  clubs  are 
sending  out  letters  calling  for  larger 
and  l>etter  exhibits  than  in  previous 
shows  and  present  Indications  are.  that 
the  awards  will  exceed  those  of  last 
year. 

The  educational  features  are  to  I* 
given  special  attention  this  year,  with 
exhibits  hy  various  companies  and  or- 
ganisations showing  methods  of  feed- 
ing, housing,  management  and  opera- 
tion. 


Pittards'  Turkeys 


M 


R.  AMi  MRS.  H.  A.  PITTARDS' 
success  "with  turkeys  In  Arizona 
should  ancourJge  others  who  wish  to 
engage  in  poultry  husbandry,  but  have 
little  capital  and  no  experience.  The 
Pittards  started  by  trading  four  bales 
of  alfalfa,  then  worth  %2.  for  two  bronze 
turkey  hens. 

That  was  less  thao  throe  years  ago. 
They  raised  moo  turtteya  the  past  sea- 
son ami  have  such  fine  birds  that  deal- 
ers pay  two  rents  above  the  market  for 
them,  according  to  the  Associated  Ari- 
zona Producer. 

The  slump  inV-otton  caused  the  Pitt- 
ards to  abandon   this  crop,  seed  most 
of  their  to  acres  to  grain  and  alfalfa 
md  raise  turkeys.    Eight  acres  is  de- 
"•«h1  to  turkey  pasture,  a  variety  of 


green  fodder  being  grown.  The  bird* 
were  fattened  on  a  special  turkey  ra- 
tion prepared  by  a  Phoenix  feed  com- 
pany. 

Most  of  the  eggs  were  hatched  In  in- 
cubators and  the  young  birds  brooded 
in  anything  from  shoe  boxes  up.  There 
never  has  been  any  disease  in  the  flock 
and  practically  100  per  cent  were  raised 
to  maturity.  The  turkeys  are  very- 
tame  and  the  feeding  and  caring  for 
them  affords  the  owners  much  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  profit. 


BUYS  OREGON  ORCHARDS 

The.  Suncrest  and  Mira  Vista  or- 
chards, in  the  Rogue  River  V.iHey, 
Southern  Oregon.  comprising  B34 
acres — mostly  planted  to  apples,  jiears 
and  peaches — recently  were  purchased 
by  L.  A.  Banks  of  Hollywood.  paM- 
fornia.  for  $200,000. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

M  I'KKIOK  KNGI.ISH  I.KI.HOKN* — IKTKKNATIOX.%U.Y  k.NOWN 


The  World's  Best 

Write  for  ina4las;  1Ih(  on  pedigreed  chicks  it  ml  lintcliin*  e;«N. 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 

OUR  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN— We  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  rr-al  opportunity  to  own 
it  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  Sutter  '"ounij 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  rtimpl.-t-  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  watrr,  thorough  ilrjiin.i^- 
rail,  water  and  h.,  :  ....  transpof  lation 
Write  owners.  STJTTEK  BASIN  COMI"\N'Y 
California  Fruit  Bids-.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

IMPROVED  POULTRY  anil  fruit  ranch  in 
Rio  Linda  poultry  district  near  Sacra- 
mento. On  highway  near  Towmtit*..  Good 
income.  Electricity  and  pk-nty  of  water. 
Also  in  acres  unimproved  at  $4to  . . -i  acre. 
R.   COLTER.    Rio    Linda,  Calif.  

POULTRY  and  BERRY  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
intensive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  n 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WEEKd.  Owenamouth.  California 

SELL  your  property  quickly  for  cash,  no  mat- 
ter where  located.     Don't  pay  big  commis- 
sions      Partirulara    free.  -  REM.  ESTATE 
SALESMAN  CO.,  678  Brownell.  Lincoln.  Neb. 

FARMS  WANTED 

CASH  BUYER8  want  Western  farms.  De- 
scribe and  state  lowest  price.     R    A.  Mr- 
NOWN.    .-iS7   Wilkinson   Bldg..   Omaha,  Neb. 


FARM  wanted,  immediately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs.   Roberta,  Box  S3,  Roodhouse.  III. 

P^T^rTr^T^ORNE^s" 

HAZARD    &    MILLER — Herman 
merly     eight     years  member 

corps.  17.  S.  Patent  Office.  Hat 
on  Patents  free.  CENTRAL  Ml. 
■Bd   Main.   Los  Angel.-*.  Calif. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

TOUR   Chrinimas  problem   solved   by   «jt vins; 

Patt^rson'.s  suprrf lnt»  pack  of  raiaina.  fhra 
and  i ni i  -  in  California  redwood  boxes,  ft 
i*ounds  to  sn.r  address.  16.  Ag-enls  and  shsf)fc~ 
ere  wanted.  W  B.  PATTERSON.  2tSS 
FY^sn"  St.,   Fresno.  Calif. 

EARN  $110  to  $260  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  railway  traffic  Inspector.  Positions  fuar- 
.i  n  t  .  i  i  aft tr  completion  of  3  months'  heme 
study  course  or  money  refunded.  KxrHlent 
opportunities.  Write  for  free  booklet  « 5-*l# 
Stantl.  R»  si  news  Training  Inst..  Buffsio.  N.  T. 

BOOKS    FOR  FARMERS 

"THE   HOME  GARDEN."   by   L.   C.   J  Unsua 
of    Pomona,    the    largest    plant    n  rower  In 
California,  tells  how,  when  and  what  tn  plant, 

and  how  to  cultivate.     Post  paid,  tfn  cents. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

LEAF    TOBACCO — S   pounds  chewing,  II. T»; 

10.  S3;  &  pounds  smoking.  11.2  ■  la.  IB. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Pay  whea  received.  CO- 
OPERATIVE FARMERS.  Padncah.  Kt 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PERCY  S.  WEBSTER.   Savings  Loan  Build- 
ing. Stockton.  Calif.     Long  •stabllsh.d  or- 
ganisation.    Send  for  free  book    >n  p.teot*. 

FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

NEW    and    rebuilt    implements    at  special 
prk-ea.     Call  and  see  thsm       m;v  tt  a 
CO.,   Ill   S    Les  Angrle.  St.   Los  AnrfeU*. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Bob  Jones'  Corner 

Little 
Stories 
of 

Farming 


By 

ROBERT  E.  JONES 
Contributing  Editor 


WHAT     SHALL     WE     DO  WITH 
KELP? 

The  kelp  that  comes  up  from  the  sea 
aecms  a  frightful  waste.  During  the 
war  kelp  gained  some  attention  as  a 
source  of  potash,  but  there  are  cheaper 
sources  now.  Some  day  an  inventive 
genius  will  devise  a  means  of  using 
this  curious  sea  weed  and  will  found 
a  new  and  permanent  industry  on  the 
Pacific. 


CALIFORNIA  WINNERS  AT  PORT- 
LAND 

Much  of  the  news  from  Portland 
while  the  Pacific  International  Live- 
Stock  Show  was  in  progress  was  about 
California  people  or  animals.  The  boys 
from  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
won  many  judging  awards  and  Grover 
Turnbow  and  William  Regan,  who 
trained  them,  have  reason  again  to  be 
proud.  California  animals  were  prom- 
inent in  the  horse  show  and  in  the 
cattle  judging  rings.  Some  day  Cali- 
fornia will  have  a  big  fall  livestock 
show  where  her  own  actors  can  per- 
form. It  should  and  will  be  in  line 
with  Portland  where  our  friend  Plum- 
mer  has  built  a  great  and  lasting  in- 
ternational institution. 


THE  DAIRY  CONGRESS 
Back  from  the  World's  Dairy  Con- 
gress and  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
Sam  Greene  of  California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil has  brought  much  of  interest  which 
will  reach  the  public  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  a  great  congress,  the  first  in 
seven  years,  an  epoch  marker  in  dairy 
history.  It  was  managad  most  sin  cess- 
fully  by  a  California  man,  H.  E.  Van 
Norman,  formerly  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  School  at  Davis.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  Van  Norman  was 
the  only  available  man  who  could  have 
put  it  over  successfully.  Nearly  ">0 
countries  were  represented,  and  Cali- 
fornia sent  50  delegates  in  a  special 
train.  All  branches  of -California  dairy- 
ing were  present — producer,  manufac- 
turer, dealer,  educator  and  welfare 
worker. 


OROVILLE'S  OPPORTUNITY 
Oroville  was  out  early  with  or- 
anges again  this  year.  In  spite  of  this 
advantage,  however,  Oroville  virtually 
has  stood  still  in  orange  production. 
For  years  the  writer  recorded -OroviUe's 
early  shipments  with  interest  and  won- 
dered secretly  why  the  citrus  growing 
did  not  gain  more  converts  there;  why 
the  groves  were  so  run-down. 

Land  was  and  is  cheap;  water  abund- 
ant, yet  the  Oroville  district  boasts  few 
more  trees  than  it  did  a  decade  ago. 
The-  reason  I  cannot  give,  but  I  can 
say  this,  that  the  Oroville  district  has 
just  as  good  conditions  for  citrus  grow- 
ing as  any  other  part  of  California — if 
not  better.  This  statement  in  made 
on  the  best  authority. 

The  fact  is  that  most  growers  of  the 
Oroville  district  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  grow  oranges.  They  will  not 
give  their  trees  the  care  and  attention 
Which  Uie  southern  grower  gives  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Oroville's  opportu- 
nity is  unbounded,  but  cannot  be  real- 
ized without  better  understanding  and 
care  of  trees.  Perhaps  Oroville  has 
been  ungrateful  and  undecided  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  like  Sacramento,  which 
for  a  half  century  was  content  to  wish 
lor  better  domestic  water  while  river, 
underground  and  mountain  supply  were 
so  easily  available. 


THE  MARKET  DIRECTOR 
It  is  reported  that  James  Mills 
of  Hamilton  City,  formerly  of  River- 
side, is  to  he  State  Market  Director. 
This  office  was  made  famous  by  the 
late  Harris  Welnstock,  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's really  big  men. 

One  sometimes  wonders,  though,  how 
much  California's  progress  in  market- 
ing has  been  due  to  the  office  and  how 
much  to  private  initiative.  Certain  it 
is  that  most  of  the  outstanding  co- 
operatives were  well  under  way  when 
the  office  was  created. 

Miil.-  has  made  a  big  record  in  horti- 
culture and  has  been  a  member  of 
Governor  Richardson's  Agricultural 
Advisory  Council.  The  office  of  Mar- 
ket Director  is  one  that  depends  much 
Upon  the  man.  A  big  man  will  make 
it  a  big  job  and  Mills  is  nothing  if 
not  sizable  in  his  life's  accomplish- 
ments. 


Persimmon  Prices  Don't  Please 

Excessive  Retail  Costs  Curtail  Consumption,  While 
Underpaid  Growers  Restrict  Persimmon  Output 


TmV InTo'r  By  0.  H.  B ARNHILL 
the  rarest  of 
commercially -grown  fruits,  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  governs  most 
farm  products — consumption  is  re- 
stricted by  high  prices,  while  the 
grower  is  paid  so  little  that  production 
frequently  is  unprofitable. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  at 
the  persimmon  growers'  meeting  held 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  at  Fullerton,  Or- 
ange County,  recently.  Orchardists 
told  of  seeing  displayed  for  sale  at  12 
to  20  cents  a  pound  fruit  for  which 
they  had  received  but  seven  cents. 
While  practically  everybody  who  tastes 
them  likes  persimmons,  few  persons 
c#n  afford  to  pay  the  prices  charged  by 
retailers. 

Dealers  offer  the  time-worn  alibi — 
"We  have  to  pay  wholesalers  such  high 
prices."  Much  "passing  of  the  buck" 
makes  it  difficult  to  fix  the  blame  for 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  per- 
simmon market,  but  growers  are  in- 
clined to  regard  commission  merchants 
as  the  chief  offenders. 

Producers  obtained  10  to  12  cents  for 
persimmons  last  year  and— despite 
rumors  that  lower  prices  would  prevail 
this  year — many  resolved  to  hold  the 
1923  crop  for  similar  figures.  The  deal- 
ers got  wind  of  this  prospective  price 
stand  and  beat  the  growers  to  it  by 
getting  on  the  ground  early  and  buying 
large  quantities  of  fruit  at  seven  cents. 

GREEN  FRUIT  HURTS  MARKET 

Many  of  the  persimmons  thus  bought 
were  so  green  that  the  pucker  never  let 
loose  until  strangled  by  decay.  .Mean- 
while, much,  fine  fruit  could  not  be 
marketed,  because  dealers  calculated 
that  if  they  handled  a  superior  product 
the  poor  stuff  they  had  on  hand  would 
not  sell.  They  were  unwilling  to  take 
present  losses  in  the  hope  of  future 
gains,  even  though  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  the  persimmon  market  was 
th«  result  of  dealers  overreaching 
themselves. 

Growers,  therefore,  faced  the  unpleas- 
ant prospect  of  being  forced  to  take 
even  less  than  seven  cents  for  their 
fruit.  It  is  just  such  unsatisfactory  ex- 
periences as  this  which  force  the 
fnrrrmtion  of  commodity  marketing  as- 
sociations. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  the 
persimmon  growers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia next  year  will  arrange  with  some 
dealer  to  handle  all  their  crop,  in  much 
the  same  way  the  California  Avocado" 
i ! rowers  market  their  fruit.  It  also 
is  likely  that  an  organized  attempt  will 
be  made  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
value  of  the  persimmon  as  a  food,  as 
weir1  as  to  furnish  a  standard,  vvell- 
graded  pack. 

Those  who  partook  of  the  luncheon 
SI  rved  ia  connection  with  the  Fuller- 
ton  persimmon  meeting  were  surprised 
ami  delighted  at  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  this  fine  fruit  could  be  served. 
The  average  person  eats  a  persimmon 
out  of  hand  and  has  no  idea  of  the 
many  delicious  dishes  which  can  be 
prepared  with  this  fruit — salad,  ice, 
cream,   cake  and   bread,    for  example.. 

Interested  persons  should  write  to 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Hall  of  Records,  for  persimmon  recipes. 

LOCAL  MARKET  TAKES  CROP 

The  local  market  absorbs  most  of  the 
output  of  Southern  California  persim- 
mon though  considerable  fruit  is 
shipped.  Placer  County  growers  ship 
large  quantities  to  Eastern  markets, 
principally  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Transportation  charges  absorb  much  of 
the  profits  on  such  shipments.  Trial 
shipments  of  "i0-pound  boxes,  on  which 
the  express  was  $1.07,  were  made  to 
St.  Louis  this  year. 


Placer  growers 
pack  persimmons 
in  two-tier  peach 
crates  of  22  to  25  pounds  and  on  their 
first  Eastern  shipments  this  year  re- 
ceived $3.90,  $2.40  and  $1.25.  The  first 
figure  was  obtained  for  first-  class 
Itachiyas,  the  last  for — "just  persim- 
mons." Southern  California  growers 
are  going  to  try  to  show  the  public  the 
advantage  of  buying  a  basket  of  per- 
simmons at  a  time. 

One  place  where  California  growers 
;have  "the  edge  over"  Florida  pro- 
ducers is  in  the  ripening  season.  East- 
ern fruit  matures  in  August,  September 
and  early  October,  while  the  Pacific 
coast  product  is  not  ready  to  pick  until 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  lasts 
until  Novembers  and  December.  The 
late  fruit  brings  the  highest  prices,  since 
the  public  is  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  fruit. 
Placer  persimmons  last  year  brought 
$4.40  to  $5.50  in  New  York. 

Florida  persimmons  are  sold  by 
growers  for  $2.50  to  $2.70  per  crate.  The 
Louisiana  crop  brings  $1  to  $1.75  per 
50-pound  bushel,  which  is  only  three 
cents  a  pound,  unpacked.  Texas  retail 
prices  are  30  to  50  cents  a  dozen.  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  the,  fruit  retails  for 
$9  a  crate,  or  two  fruits  for  a  quarter. 

The  Persimmon  Growers'  Department 
of  Southern  California  Farm  Bureaus 
is  planning  to  standardize  the  pack.  For 
fancy  fruit  a  shallow  crate  holding  a 
single  layer  of  fruit  is  favored.  From 
24  to  32  specimens  usually  fill  the  pack- 
age. They  are  placed  stem  down  and 
arranged  very  much  the  same  as  apples 
in  bushel  boxes. 

If  all  the  California  persimmon  or- 
chards were  placed  together  they  would 
cover  little  more  than  one  square  mile, 
the  total  acreage  being  estimated  at 
680  acres,  of  which  more  than  one-half 
has  been  planted  in  the  last  three 
years.  In  1920  California  had  21.000 
persimmon  trees  and  Florida  17,000, 
while  all  other  States  had  only  14,000 
trees. 

The  total  production  for  the  year 
mentioned  was  estimated  at  137  tons 
for  Florida  and  536  for  California.  The 
average  yield  per  tree  in  the  entire 
United  States  was  50  pounds,  while 
California  trees  averaged  75  pounds. 

Good  mature  trees  yield  150  pounds 
of  fruit.  At  G.  W.  Sherwood's  ranch, 
near  Fullerton,  22-year-old  trees  bear 
500  to  600  pounds  each.  Four  trees 
32  years  old  at  the  Thales  ranch,  Ful- 
lerton, have  produced  as  much  as  a 
ton  of  fruit  in  a  single  year. 

HACHIYA  VARIETY  LEADS 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  new  plantings 
are  of  the  Hachiya "  variety,  which  is 
considered  by  far  the  best  of  all  the 
sorts  grown  in  California.  The  fruit 
is  large,  lucious  and  seedless  and  has  a 
skin  of  tissue-paper  thinness. 

The  Tane-nashi  is  considered  the 
second  best  variety  and  is  later  than 
the  Hachiya.  The  Hyakume  is  also 
fairly .  popular.  The  Tamopan  has  a 
thick  fold  near  the  perimiter  of  the 
fruit  and  a  skin  so  thick  that  speci- 
mens may  be  halved  and  eaten  with  a 
spoon  from  the  shell.  Specimens  of 
this  and  other  new  varieties  were 
shown  by  the  1'.  S.  plant  introduction 
garden  at  the  Fullerton  meeting.  G.  W. 
Shecwood,  A.  F.  Manz,  T.  Danner  and 
the  Thales  ranch  exhibited  fine 
Hai  hiyas. 

In  California  lotus  roots  are  used  as 
a  stock  on  which  to  graft  persimmons, 
although*  in  low,  wet  places  the  wild 
persimmon  sometimes  is  used,  because 
it  delays  blooming  and  thus  lessens  the 
danger  of  frost.  The  native  root  is  the 
Standard  slock  used  by  growers  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  root  of  the  wild 
Kaki  persimmon  from  China  is  con- 
sidered a  superior  stock,  but  is  not 
readily  obtainable. 

While  the  persimmon  is  remarkably 


Causes  of  Splitting  of  Navel  Oranges 

that  it  cannot  be  prevented  or  con- 
trolled by  spraying. 

Many  oranges  have  folds  or  creases 
in  the  skin,  due  to  only  partial  develop- 
ment of  one  segment  of  the  fruit.  This 
results  in  a  weakening  of  the  skin  over 
the  crease  and  as  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity  side  splitting  results. 

The  most  commonly  accepted  idea  of 
the  cause  of  splitting  is  that  irregular 
soil  moisture  results  in  stresses  due  to 
unequal  growth.  Cndoubtedly  much  in 
the  way  of  prevention  can  be- accom- 
plished by  having  deep  soil  and  regular 
and  skillful  irrigation.  And  yet  it  is  my 
belief  that  no  practical  way  is  known  of 
eliminating  all  or  even  any  large  part 
of  navel  splits. 

Unquestionably  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  must  be  considered  as  In- 
dividuals which  were  destined  to  fall 
during  the  June  drop,  but  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  were  prevented  V,  m 
doing  so. — J.  ELIOT  COIT. 


AT  this  season  of  the  year  many  in- 
quiries are  received  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  losses  of  navel  oranges 
from. splits  which  occur  on  the  tree. 

There  are  several  distinct  causes  of 
sp lilting.  In  the  first  place  the  navel 
is  a  double  orange  and  the  inner  orange 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  position 
the  fruit  occupies  on  the  tree.  Outside 
fruit,  particularly  that  near  the  top  of 
(he  tree  commonly  has  thick,  coarse 
skin  and  a  greatly  enlarged  inner  or- 
ange, the  growth  of  which  causes  split- 
ing. 

On  all  groves  there  is  a  very  com- 
mon fungus  known  as  aetermaria  citri, 
which  grows  on  the  dead  stigma  of 
the  blossoms,  and  in  the  case  of  navel 
oranges  works  its  way  into  the.  fruit. 
This  produces  navel  end-rot  and  is  also 
the  cause  of  a  stoppage  of  growth  of 
the  skin,  which  results  in  splitting. 
The  ttf«  history  of  this  fungus  is  such 


free  from  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases it  is  not  without  its  enemies.  In 
the  Southern  States,  bird  injury  is  on'.- 
of  the  limiting  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  fruit.  The  persimmon  borer 
does  considerable  damage  in  Florida. 
This  pest  has  been  intercepted  in  four 
California  counties,  on  trees  shipped 
from  Florida..  — 

San  Jose  and  black  scale  attack  per- 
simmon trees,  'while  mealy  bugs  prove 
serious  occasionally.  No  serious 
nematode  infestations  have  been  found. 
The  roots  seem  to  be  fairly  immune. 
Crown  gall  is  common,  especially  on 
lotus  stock. 

The  cause  of  the  heavy  dropping  of 
persimmons  this  year  Is  not  thoroughly 
understood,  but  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  fluctuating  moisture  conditions  and 
improper  pollination.  Heavy  pruning  is 
inadvisable. 

Knowles  Ryerson,  assistant  (arm  ad- 
viser of  Los  Angeles  County,  does  not 
believe  California  persimmons  growers 
need  be  discouraged,  in  spite  of  un- 
satisfactory market  conditions.  These 
can  be  remedied  by  known  methods  at 
organization'  and  education. 

"Placer  County  growers  say  they  can 
make  money  growing  persimmons  for  a 
nickel  a  pound."  states  Ryerson,  who 
made  the  principal  speech  at  the  Ful- 
lerton meeting  and  from  whom  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  this 
article  was  obtained. '  "Mature  trees 
yield  150  pounds  of  fruit  and  should 
prove  profitable  in  many  districts  at 
even  the  low  price  quoted,  although 
proper  organization  and  management 
may  result  in  somewhat  higher  returns." 

Start  Hens  Laying  in 
Twenty -four  Hours 

Hens  have  glands  just  like  human;!  an<t 
also  require  vltamines  Because  they  dlrectlj 
stimulate  organs  involved  in  eirg  production 
the  mysterious  newly  discovered  VITA 
GLAND  tablets,  crushed  Into  hens'  drinking 
water,  turns  winter  loafers  into  busv  layer* 
almost  over  night.  Science  has  discovered 
how  to  control  egg  production  with  essential 
vitamines  and  gland  extract  that  works  di- 
rectly on  the  OVARIAN  or  EGG  producing 
gland  of  the  hen.  The  wonderful  effect  of 
gland  stimulation  is  shown  by  &  simple  test. 
Government  experiment  stations  report  lhaC. 
hens  properly  fed  vitamines.  etc.,  lay  300 
eggs,  as  against  the  sixty  of  the  average 
hen.  "Leg  weakness  of  baby  chicks  due  to 
insufficient  VitamW  B."  says  The  Official 
Bulletin.  Also  says:  '  Hens  start  laying  at 
an  average  age  of  1S9  days  when  fed  vita- 
mines." 

Try  This  FREE  BOX 

EGGS,  EGGS.  EGGS  and  fine  healthy 
chicks,  prosperous  flocks  without  fuss  or 
bother  or  drugs  or  expensive  feeds  can  be 
had.  Just  drop  these  tablets  into  drinking 
water.  So  simple  to  <louble  your  profits. 
Chickens  now  full  of  pep  and  life.  Nests  full 
of  efc-gs.  Summer  production  at  winter  prices. 
So  confitlent  are  the  Alexander  Laboratories* 
the  manufacturer  of  the  original  and  genuine 
VITA  GLAND  tablets,  that  you  will  t.a 
amazed  at  results,  that  they  offer  to  send  jl 
free  box  for  your  own  use.  This  is  how: 
Send  no  money,  .iust  name.  They  will  mail 
two  boxes,  each  regular  one  dollar  size,  » 
generous  supply.  When  they  arrive  deposit 
only  a  few  cents  postage  and  one  dollar  with 
postman.  When  your  neighbor  sees  tfte  won- 
derful increase  of  eg*s  in  your  nests  let  him 
have  one  box  for  a  dollar,  ami  thus  your  bo* 
has  cost  nothing.  $5000  in  bi^  Kansas  City 
bank  guara  nt  ees  your  sal  is  i' act  u>n  or  money 
back  without  question,  so  write  today  and 
get  dozens  of  extra  eggs  this  simple,  easy 
way.  Write  ALEXANDER  LABORATORIES, 
9068  Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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 Htarted  right:  send  for  new  Train 

p*r'«  Guide  mnd  Bargain  Catalog  of  Trap*. Baits, 
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FUNSTEN  BROS 
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Get  More  Eggs/ 
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Hang  a  Quick-Lite  in  your  b«n  boat* 
for  a  few  noun  morning  ud  rvm- 
mif .    InerttM  egg  yield  16  to  20%. 
K  *>«p  b»na  on  ■  rnQrimg  farina;  aehadoJa. 

Coleman  Quick-lite 

Jart  tha  lantern  yoonsed  forevwy 

t*rm  mi.  100  eudlt  pawar  WU4- 
prMf.  raJa-prW,  buc-prwf.  gar 
BAlabrdMlaravrafTwbara.  Ifraora 
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THK  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 
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Our  New  Zylo  Shell 
Tone  ( TO  Spectacles 

That  will  not  y^Mm^^A 


break  or  tar- 
nish, sent  on/ 

FREE/ 

1mm 


m 


SEND 
NO  MONEY 


We  don't  want  a  penny 
until  you  are  satisfied. 
For  years  we  have  been 
fitting  people  like  you 
everywhere,  and  we 
positively  agree  to  give 
you  a  perfect  fit  or  there 
will  be  no  charge. 
These  large  stylish 
Zylo  Shall  rim 
TORIC  lens  glasses  wiTI  enable  you  to 
read  the  smallest  print,  thread  the  finest 
needle  and  see  perfectly. 
Do  not  confuse  Midwest  TORIC  curved 
lens  with  ordinary  fiat  glass  spectacles 
because  TORIC  lens  are  greatly  superior  T#H°  >••"■ 
Bnd  theonly  scientifically  curved  lens  that  conform 
tc  the  eyeball  curvature,  giving  a  better  vision  at 
any  angle.  You  will  never  go  back  to  the  flat 
glasses  if  you  try  our  TORIC  Tens  spectacles.  , 

Just  Fill  Out  Coupon  S^d„,Se,..r;J|^Sa 

noaern  and  comfnrtabl  • 'Z>  lo  Shell  rim  glasses  that  retail 
from  112.00  to  $16.00.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  pay  os  the 
■mail  sum  of  $4.45  for  them  in  10  days  if  the  pt  it  satis- 
factory. If  not  satisfactory  in  every  way  just  retnrn 
them  to  os.    An  excellent  CASE  FREE  with  every  pair. 

Or.  Hendricks,  Expert  Graduate  Optometrist 

and  Eye  Strain  Specialist,  in  charge  of  oar  optical  offices 
—  —  ™  Mail  This  Coupon  Today  ~~  ■ 
MIDWEST  SPECTACLE  HOUSE 

3431  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicaco,  III.,  Dept.  "I. 
Please  send  at  once  your  large  TORIC  lens  epectsciea  on 
10  day's  free  trial,  1  will  pay  $4.45  if  satisfactory,  or  I 
will  return  them. 

Age   How  many  years  wearing  glasses?   

Name  ..-   

Address  or  Karat  Roots   __ 

toatoffieo     StetS   


Such  features  as  the 
overhead  valve  and  cam- 
shaft motor,  three  speed 
transmission,  and  anti- 
friction bearings  of  the 
2 -Ton  (Caterpillar  (T35) 
Tractor  are  typical  of 
the  superiority  of  design 
of  the  entire  line  of 
"Caterpillar"  Tractors. 

HOLT 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 
Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  III. 
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quick,  and  cheap 
for  80  days  without 
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bigger,  better  crops  on 
that  rich  vir- 
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Prove  my 
claims  first 
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Low 
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Easy  Term* 

Big  cut  in  prices. 
4  easy  ways  topay 
$3.42  month  lybuysa 

Kirstia 

ONE  MAN  gssr 

MulttpliM  your  •trortffth 
992  timos.  Pulls  bin.  trreen, 
or  tap- rotted  itumpi  a  nam  No 
help  or  hor»;«oefJtd    Mode enttr*- 
Ijr  of  st*cl  Fa*toat,  t»o»t powerful 
durable  One-ftfftn  r*u0er  aaad*.  4 
MM  dooblo-oetjon  lever .  at ouat- 
1  onwheolt   ClSf  "  * 
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$4 -page  Land  Clearlni 
Book .  1*0  picture*,  colored 
illustratiuns.  Written  by, 
tisirti    Writs  for 
S  r.durtdpric,.. 
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Citrus  Prunings  for  Fertilizer 


IT  has  long  been  recognized  that  citrus 
prunings  make  good  fertilizer  for  the 
reason  that  the  same  plant  food 
elements  are  returned  to  (lie  soil  as 
were  withdrawn  by  the  tree. 

In  addition,  the  humus  value  of  the 
leaves  is  considerable  and  the  finely- 
cut  twigs  and  small  limbs  are  quite 
effective  in  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  heavy  or  compact  soils. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  surprising  how 
few  growers  make  use  of  this  eco- 
nomy, for  a  large  proportion  still  fol- 
low the  old  custom  of  hauling  out  the 
brush  and  burning  it  at  the  roadside. 
Alt  humus-forming  materials  such  as 
manure  and  legume  hay  or  straw  are 
growing  more  expensive  as  time  goes 
on,  with  no  immediate  prospect 'of  lo  wet- 
prices. 

The  total  amount  of  I  r  ish  burned, 
if  properly  used  as  fertilizer,  would 
represent  the  saving  of  a  large  amount 
of  manure.  It  costs  very  little  more  to 
cut  the  brush  in  the  grove  than  to  haul 
it  out  and  burn  it.  For  best  results 
the  brush  must  be  cut 'while  it  is  still 
green  and  full  of  sap. 

The  main  difficulty  confronting  the 
owners  of  five  and  ten -acre  groves  is 
that  they  can  ill  afford  to  own  a 
brush-cutting  machine  for  such  a 
small  acreage.  Most  smalt  growers 
make  a  practice  of  hiring  their  pruning 
done  by   itinerant  crews. 

Such  a  crew  could  own  and  operate 
a  brush  cutter  as  a  part  of  then  reg- 
ular work,  and  no  doubt  many  would 
do  so  if  there  were  sufficient  demand 
— which  there  should  be! 


soil  moist  and  in  partial  shade.  Bury 
cuttings  half  or  three-quarters  their 
length  in  soil.  They  should  be  six  or 
sevii  inches  lontr.  About  half  of  the 
cuttings  Simula  root  and  make  plants,' 
if  they  are  given  ordinarily  good  care. 
— H.  T. 


Primings,  chopped  by  machinery 
and  spread  in  an  orchard  for 
fertilizer. 

The  accompapying  illustration  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  cut  brush  after 
it  is  spread  over  the  ground  ready  to 
be  plowed  in— J.  KLIOT  COIT.  


Heppner — Top-working 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 


plan  to  cut  the  cion  so  the  lowest  bud 
will  come  just  at-  the  top  of  the  wedge 
ind  facing  outward.  In  most  cases  this 
■lud  will  make  the  best  growth. 

When  inserting  the  cion  into  the 
cleft,  great  care  must  be  employed.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  cam- 
bium layer,  which  is  just  inside  the 
bark  of  the  cion  and  stock,  touch  each 
other.  There  should  be  a  maximum 
contact  between  both  cambiums,  as  all 
new  growth  starts  here. 

In  order  to  make  this  contact  of  the 
cambiums  doubly  certain,  the  cion 
should  be  set  at  a  slight  angle  with 
the  stock.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  outside  of  the  cion  is  flush  with 
the  outside  of  the  stock  or  not — the 
vital  point  is  to  get  the  growing  lay- 
ers, just  inside  the  bark,  in  contact 
with  each  other. 

After  the  cions  are  properly  inserted, 
the  wedge  of  the  grafting  chisel  is  re- 
moved, the  pressure  from  the  cleft 
holding  the  cions  in  place. 

COVER  WOUND  WITH  WAX 

All  exposed  surfaces  now  should  he 
carefully  covered  with  grafting  wax 
or  asphaltum.  grade  D.  The  latter 
probably  is  the  best  to  use,  as  all  that 
is  required  is  heating  and  applying. 
Most  of  the  grafting  waxes  must  be 
made  by  the  individual  for  the  sake  of 
economy. 

Newly-set  grafts  should  be  watched 
carefully.  Suckers  should  be  removed 
from  the  stock  in  order  that  the  grafts 
may  receive  sufficient  sap  for  starting 
and  growing.  It  often  happens  that 
grafts  grow  so  rapidly  that  breakage 
occurs  before  the  union  becomes 
strong.  In  such  cases  the  new  growth 
should  be  supported  by  fastening  a 
lath  alongside  both  stock  and  cion.  To 
prevent  sunburn,  the  entire  stock 
should  be  whitewashed. 


Lifting  Pigs  by  Tail* 

TO  prevent  squealing  on  the  part  of 
a  small  pig,  lift   it  by  the  tail. 
A  squealing  pig  excites  the  sow. 

If  two  pigs  are  lifted  together,  they 
may  be  held  by  the  body  without  mak- 
ing much  fuss,  provided  they  are  held 
close  together,  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
separated,  each  will  begin  squealing 
"bloody  murder."— TIM-AR;;  I'AItllKR. 


Will  prevent  and  over- 
'  come  bloat,  stoppage  and 
paralysis  of  the  bowel*  in 
catUe.    Salts  or  Oil  are  Dangerous. 

Never  Drench  Cattle 

Give  Dr.  Darid  Roberts  LaxotonJe  dry  on  . 
the  toniro*.  For  sals  by  dealer*  or  post-  1 
paid  50c.  Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  Ths  ) 
Cattle  Specialist  and  how  toajn t  Tho  Pra>c-| 
,  tlcal  Hmi  VotortnaHan  without  cost. 
VwUrinmry  Advie*  Frt§ 

vDr.DaTMBMweits^etcriaaryCo. 
151  GxmmA  At-,  Waake***.  r~ 
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Cows  Make  Record 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  Holstein 
herds  the  writer  has  visited  lately 
is  that  owned  by  Wesley  O.  Clark  of 
Hanford.  The  herd  originally  estab- 
lished by  his  father  has  been  developed 
along  definite  blood  lines  for  years,  and 
the  blood  of  the  great  foundation  cow. 
Juliana  De  Kol,  being  most  prominent. 
The  older  cows  were  sold  off  last  year, 
leaving  a  young  herd  of  unusually  good 
type. 

Accepting  the  proposition  that  all  of 
the  bulls  from  the  herd  would  be  sold  ' 
to  dairymen  owning  grade  cows,  the 
herd  was  made  a  member  of  the  cow 
testing  association.  .  Last  year  with 
twenty  head  milking  from  9  to  12 
months,  many  of  them  first  calf  heifers, 
the  herd  average^  455  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  a  splendid  showing. 

The  milk  records  made  by  Clark's 
cows  have  resulted  in  a  steady  saleTof 
young  bulls  at  fair  prices.  Most  of 
them  have  been  sold  at  six  to  nine 
months  of  age.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  Holstein  breeder  can  be  of 
greatest  service  in  building  up  the 
grade  herds  of  his  community,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  his  stock  profitable 
for  dairy  purposes.      C.  L,.  HUGHES. 

Starting  Bougainvillea 

How  do  you  start  Bousrainvillea  ?  Will  It 
start  from  cuttings'-'  -MRS.  It.  O.  W..  Loa 
Aneeli-s  County. 

'T'lIK  common  bougainvillea  is  start - 
ed  from  cuttings.    Start  them  in  a 
cutting   box.   using  sandy  loam.  Keep 


Some  Ton  Litters 

VICTOR  HUsL,  whose  farm  is  lo- 
cated near  Waco,  Texas,  this 
year  raised  a  litter  of  pigs 
which  lacked  only  102  pounds  of 
weighing  two  ton-,  winning  the  prize 
for  the  heaviest  litter  of  pigs  grown  in 
Texiis  the  past  season. 

His  twelve  pureb"ed  Quroc  Jersey 
pi«,s  averaged  325  pounds  at  the  age 
of  six  months,  a  remarkable  record. 

When  weaned,  the  pigs  were  fed 
daily  six  pounds  of  n  commercial  grain 
mixture  24  pounds  of  corn  feed  meal 
and  K0  pounds  of  skim  milk.  This 
amount  was  increased  until  at  the  age 
of  ISO  days  the  pigs  were  consuming 
20  pounds  of  chow.  112  pounds  of  meal 
and  100  pounds  of  milk 

They  were  given  all  the  feed  they 
would  clean  up  twice  a  day.  The  pigs 
hail  the  run  of  an  18-acre  Bermuda 
grass  pasture,  which  contained  a  pond 
of  water  and  some  shade  trees. 

The  cost  of  the  pigs  was  estimated 
at  $5.83  per  hundred  pounds  and  they 
were  sold  for  $9.50  per  hundredweight. 
This  left  a  net  profit  of  $144.  The  cash 
prize  money  amounted  to  $'1.':5. 

Part  of  the  corn  was  charged 
against  the  pigs  at  $2.3"  and  the  mixed 
feed  at  $3.  yet  the  product  inn  co  t  wan 
kept  below  $fi  and  a  handsome  profit 
earned  when  the  pigs  were  sold  at 
$9.50. 

J.  M.  Martin,  another  Texas  swtne 
grower,  raised  a  litter  of  10  purebred 
Poland  China  pigs  which  averaged  333 
pounds  at  six  months  of  age. 

W.  S.  Anderson  and  Son.  of  River- 
side County,  raised  a  ll\ter  of  11  pure- 
bred Poland  China  pigs  which  aver- 
aged 248  pounds  at  the  age  of  180  .lava 
They  were  sold  to  I.ns  Angeles  packers 
for  $11.50  per  hundredweight. 

A  Tribute  to  Weldon 

A WRITER  in  the  Pacific  Rural  I'reaa, 
.an  agricultural  journal  published  in 
San  Francisco,  pays  a  glowing  tribute 
to  Professor  George  P.  Weldon.  for  near- 
ly five  years  associate  eidtor  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM. 

Says  our  contemporary:  "George  P. 
Weldon  of  the  Chaffey  Junior  College 
at  Ontario,  is  one  of  the  best  authoritiea 
on,  and  closest  students  of.  the  various 
factors  involved  In  fruit  growing,  in 
California  today."  . 

The  writer  of  the  article  reports  in 
detail  Mr.  Weldon's  discussion  of  prun- 
ing, as  given  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
fruW*  growers.  He  also  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  points  covered  by  Mr. 
Weldon  In  an  article  which  the  litter 
prepared  especially  for  Orchard  and 
Farm,  and  which  appeared  In  a  recent 
number  of  this  publication. 


BOYS  AND   GIRLS   AT  DAVIS 

More  than  500  boys  and  girls,  winnera 
In  agricultural  club  contests,  recently 
attended  a  convention  at  Davis,  where 
they  were  entertained  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  with  a  two-day  program. 


Carnation  Record  Cow  10  Years  Old 
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THIS  is  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect,  famous   record -breaking  producer  of 
the  Carnation  Stock  Farm  (Washington)   Holstein  herd. 
At  10  years  ot  age  sh<  completed  a  yearly  record  of  35.550.4  pounds  of 
milk  and  1133.197  pounds  of  fat. 

This  yield  is  exceeded  only  by  her  own  previous  achievement,  giving  her 
the  world's  milk  record  ioi  two  lactation  periods. 

In  addition  to  receiving  her  grain  mixture  of  oats.  loan,  cornmeal,  hominy 
feed,  cottonseed  meal,  soy  bean  meal,  oil  meal  and  ground  flaxseed,  slis» 
had  salt  and  charcoal  before  her  at  all  times. 

She  depended  largely  upon  roughage,  however,  averaging  daily  through- 
out the  year  40  pounds  of  beets,  i!  pounds  beet  pulp,  1  ls  pounds  molasses 
and  30  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  use  nf  molasses  In  increase  the  palatabillty  of  roughage  is  growing 
among  breeders  and  dairymen.  The  syrup  also  possesses  gr.-al  feeding 
value  in  itself  and  his  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  rations  nf 
many  noted  producers  during  recent  years. 


TOR  WORKIMG  FRUIT  TREES 

SEE    ARTICLE     ELSEWHERE     IIM    THIS    I  S  SUE 


Placing  cleft  graft  in  up- 
per part  of  tree  to  facilitate 
pollination. 


Men  to  Learn  Autos 


Open 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  making 
money  fast  in  the  auto  busi- 
ness are  greater  now  than 
ever  before.  Unless  you  are  in  the 
thick  of  this  thriving,  big,  inter- 
esting business  you  have  no  idea 
how  quickly  you  can  build  a  suc- 
cess and  independence  for  yourself. 

Calls  for  Trained  Men  Every  Day 

Every  day  we  receive  telephone 
calls  and  letters  from  garages,  au- 
tomobile agencies,  etc.,  offering 
good  jobs  at  big  pay  to  trained 
auto  mechanics,  electricians,  dem- 
onstrator salesmen,  lathe  experts, 
etc.  These  big-pay  jobs  are  filled 
just  as  fast  as  possible  by  men 
trained  at  National  Automotive 
School.  But  we  can't  train  men 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
for  skilled  auto  experts. 

The  Big  Opportunity  for  You 

Why  stand  by  and  see  other  men,  with 
no  more  ability  than  you  have,  win  suc- 
cess and  fortune.  The  BIG  OPPOR- 
TUNITY in  the  auto  business  is  for 


Catalog; 
Mad 
Coupon 
Now 


you  as  well  as  for  any  other  man.  Na- 
tional Automotive  will  show  you  the 
way,  and  give  you  the  biggest  helping 
hand  of  all— TRAINING— to  start  you 
toward  success. 


Over  12,000  Men  Have  Increased 
Their  Earnings  Through  Na- 
tional Automotive  Training 

The«e    letters    may    be   en    inspiration  to 
7011 — reed  them! 

If.  R.  Inez  of  Oakland.  Calif..  In  a  letter.  says: 
"I  have  been  vary  neglectful  In  writing  yon  since 
leaving  your  school,  bat  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
I  have  been  very  prosperous  In  my  trade  and  have 
been  employed  here  as  a  first-class  mechanic. 

"I  started  at  »5  a  day.  bat  they  soon  advanced 
me  to  first-class  machinist  at  tl  00  an  hoar  and 
we  work  10  hoars  a  day. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  recommend  my  friend.  Mr. 
Yalao.  to  your  school,  and  he  will  start  with  yon 
soon." 

Wright  D.  Fernley,  of  Bountiful.  Utah,  writes: 
"I  have  been  talking  things  over  with  Mother  to- 
night and  thinking  of  the  two  chort  years  sgo 
before  I  attended  your  school.  I  well  remember 
how  I  used  to  dream  of  earning  76c  or  ft  an  hoar 
and  of  paying  an  Income  tax.  and  now  all  my 
dreams  have  come  true. 

.  .  In  a  few  short  months  yon  started  me 
on  the  upward  trail.  I  have  not  only  Increased 
my  earnings  190  per  cent,  bat  have  a  fine  vocation 
and  am  absolutely  nnafraid  of  being  oat  of  em- 
ployment. 

"I   certainly  found  your    school    a    'Friend  In 

Need'." 

Marlon  Hudson  Reld  of  Los  Angela*  has  this 
to  say:  "I  am  proud  to  eay  your  training  brought 
me  from  nothing  to  my  present  position  as  ownsr 
of  this  business.  I  was  a  termer.  It  years  old. 
bat  the  war  put  me  back  to  nothing.  It  la  Just 
since  March,  1920,  that  I  finished  your  coarse  and 
have  accomplished  so  much.  I  built  all  the  equip- 
ment in  this  place  myself — did  my  own  wiring  and 
everything— and  owe  it  all  to  National  Training." 


How  You  Can  Become  a  Trained 
Auto  Expert 

Training  is  the  secret  of  success  in  the 
auto  business.  It  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  any  business.  It  is  the  trained 
man  who  is  always  in  demand;  whose 
time  is  worth  dollars. 

You  can  become   a  trained  man 
through  National  Automotive 
School.    Thorough  practical 
\  course  in  every  branch  of  auto- 

■  motive  mechanics  and  electrical 

■  work  qualifies  you  in  a  short 
Z  time. 


How  You  Double  and  Treble 
Your  Earning  Ability 

Trained  auto  men  earn  big  money — 
«540  to  $125  week.  Moreover,  the  earn- 
ing ability  of  demonstrator  salesmen, 
who  get  a  salary  and  commission,  and 
of  garage  and  repair  shop  owners  is 
almost  unlimited — many  make  as  much 
as  $5000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Hundreds  of  men  have  doubled  and 
trebled  their  earning  ability  through 
National  Training.  And  you,  too,  can 
do  as  well. 

Learn  How  National  Will  Help 

You  Make  Your  Start  Now — 

Mail  the  Coupon 

Learn  how  National  Automotive,  the  oldest 
automobile  school  In  America,  will  help  you 
become  an  auto  expert  and  enable  you  to  earn 
big  pay.  Mall  the  coupon  below.  It  will  bring 
to  you,  absolutely  free,  our  big,  84-page,  illus- 
trated catalog.  "The  Gateway  of  Golden 
Opportunity." 

This  big  catalog  has  been  the  inspiration  to 
many  a  man.  It  has  helped  over  12,000  ambi- 
tions men  to  make  their  way  to  bigger  pay  in 
the  auto  business.  It  will  point  out  to  you  the 
way  to  success  and  fortune. 

And  it's  interesting  from  cover  to  cover. 
Eighty-four  pages  of  facts  and  illustrations 
about  National  Automotive  and  the  Auto  in- 
industry.  It  tells  about  National  Automotive's 
new  $300,000  building,  with  over  $200,000  worth 
of  auto  training  equipment,  including  Packards, 
Cadillacs,  Buicks,  Fords,  etc.,  electrical  equip- 
ment, machine  shops,  vulcanizing  works,  etc 
Every  practical  piece  of  machinery  that  might 
be  needed  to  learn  automobiles  is  in  National 
Automotive.  You  learn  by  actual  practice. 
Expert  instructors  help  you. 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

And  you  can  earn  your  room  and  board  while 
learning.  National  Automotive  will  find  a  job 
for  you  while  you're  training.  This  cuts  the 
cost  of  training  to  only  the  tuition  fee,  as  tools, 
machinery,  etc.,  are  furnished  free. 

Remember,  there's  a  big-pay  job  waiting  Tor 
you  when  you  finish  training.  And  only  a  few 
weeks  of  interesting,  fascinating  auto  training 
stand  between  you  and  the  big-pay  envelope. 
Make"  up  your  mind  that  you'll  make  your  suc- 
cess in  the  auto  business.  Mail  the  coupon 
now — and  well  rush  the  big  FREE  catalog  to 
you,  postage  prepaid. 


I  National  Automotive 
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The  Nematode,  a  Growing  Menace  to  Agriculture 

Description  of  the  "Beast" — Soil  Type  Has  Direct  Bearing  on  Infestation — 
What  Is  Known  About  Control  of  Pest — Helpful  Suggestions 


|  HILE  it  is  generally  recog- 
ized  that  agriculturally  Cali- 
fornia possesses  many  unique 
advantages  and  opportunities 
over  other  sections,  wh^ch  In 
a  large  measure  are  respon- 
sible for  the  predominant 
position  which  she  holds  in 
the  agricultural  world,  oc- 
casionally it  Is  worth  while  to  pause 
and  consider  some  of  the  problems  and 
menaces,  fortunately  few.  which  pos- 
sibly may  hazard  the  future  greatness 
of  our  agriculture. 

Among  these,  po- 
tential m  e  n  a  ces, 
none  looms  up 
more  important  on 
the  California  ag- 
ricultural horizon 
than  the  nematode. 
Long  known  in 
the  older  devel- 
oped sections  of 
the  State,  this  pest 
has  spread  gradu- 
ally until  at  the 
present  time  It  is 
believed  to  occur 
in  nearly  all  agri- 
cultural communi- 
ties. In  this  re- 
spect California  is  not  unique,  as  the 
nematode  has  for  generations  been  one 
of  the  principal  pests  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
States,  to  the  point  where  over  large 
areas  It  is  now  impossible  to  produce 
many  crops  formerly  profitable. 

The  problem  of  nematode  control, 
theiefore.  long  has  since  assumed  na- 
tional proportions.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  although  it  has  received 
much  attention  at  the  various  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  and  at  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculturre,  the  situation  at  the  present 
time  with  respect  to  control  or  eradi- 
cation is  far  from  satisfactory. 

SCIENCE  OF  NKMATOLOGY 

Among  the  newer  sciences  few  is 
more  fascinating  than  that  of  nema- 
tology,  developed  by  Dr.  N.  A.  Cobb  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Dr.  Cobb  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  expert  In  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  nematodes, 
having  devoted  a  considerable  part  of 


By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 

Agricultural   Extension   Service,   University   of  California 


his  life  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  these 
peculiar  microscopic  worms,  and  having 
during  that  time  discovered  many  doz- 
ens of  new  species  ana  uncovered  many 
of  the  mysteries  concerning  their  ac- 
tivity. 

But  what  is  a  nematode?  Nematodes 
are  eel-like  worms  or  animals  belong- 


ing to  a  very  simple  order  of  life,  which 
occur  in  countless  millions  in  all  forms 
and  shapes  and  in  almost  every  situa- 
tion. By  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  microscopic,  being  visible  only  un- 
der powerful  lenses,  but  there  are 
representatives  of  the  order  which 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  one  of 
the  most  common  of  which  is  the  vine- 
gar eelworm,  occasionally  found  in  old 
vinegar. 

MANY  KINDS  EXIST 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  kinds  of 
nematodes,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
harmless  so  far  as  man  Is  concerned; 
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Common  banana  squash  grouting  in  a  California  garden.  View  of 
roots  shows  work  of  garden  nematode,  resulting  in  very  pronounced 

"galls." 


some,  however,  are  decidedly  harmful, 
existing  as  animal  or  human  parasites, 
or  attacking  the  roots  of  plants.  Ordi- 
nary soils  abound  In  nematodes.  Soma 
of  these  worms  even  prey  on  their  own 
kind  so  that  we  have  herbivorous,  car- 
nivorous, omnivorous,  and  even  can- 
nabilistic  nematodes. 

So  varied  are  the  nematodes  in  their 
shapes  and  forms  and  so  beautifully  do 
they  respond  to  the  absorption  of  cer- 
tain  dye-stuffs  that  they  furnish  most* 
excellent  material  for  the  study  of  soma 
of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  life,  it- 
self. Dr.  Cobb  has  found  species  in 
which  the  male  and  female  are  quite 
different,  such  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  the  common  garden  nematode; 
others  where  physical  differences  are 
practically  nil,  and  others  where  the 
two  sexes  are  combined  in  a  single 
individual. 

In  some  species  eggs  are  laid;  in  oth- 
ers the  young  are  born  alive;  while  In 
others  both  occur.  So  the  nematode  of- 
fers a  wonderful  field  for  the  study  of 
many  problems  of  Interest,  particularly 
to  students  of  heredity  and  evolution. 

Of  the  many  crop-attacking  nema- 
todes, undoubtedly  the  most  widespread 
and  most  destructive  is  the  common 
garden  variety — Heterodera  radiclcola — 
found  practically  everywhere,  although 
very  much  worse  in  so.ne  places  than 
in  others. 

This  nematode  attacks  all  sorts  of 
garden  and  truck  crop  plants,  but  is 
especially  bad  on  beets,  turnips,  toma- 
toes, potatoes  and  other  root  crops.  The 
list  of  crops  attacked  by  the  common 
garden  nematodes  is  a  very  large  one, 
there  being  comparatively  few  crop* 
not  attacked  to  a  certain  degree. 

Another  and  especially  serious  one  in 
sugar  beet  producing  sections  is  the 
sugar  beet  nematode — Heterodera  Scha- 
chtii — which  annually  causes  very 
large  losses  and  which  has  practically 
wiped  out  the  sugar  beet  industry  in 
certain  localities. 

The  damage  done  by  nematodes  is  due 
to  several  causes,  among  which  are  the 
formation  of  characteristic  galls  and 
knots  on  the  roots,  which  interfere  with 
the  absorption  of  water  and  food  nu- 
trients and  which  as  they  grow  larger 
actually  choke  the  aflfeeted  roots  to  the 
point  where  ab-  (Continued  on  Page 


Sweet  Bonds  of  Sugar  Industry  Link  California  and  Hawaii 

Tremendous  Island  Production  of  Greatest  Economic 
Importance  to  This  Stated-Molasses,  By-Product 


AI.IFORNIA  affords  no  more 
remarkable  or  interesting 
example  of  producer  co-op- 
eration than  the  great  re- 
finery of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corporation  at  Crockett,  Con- 
_  tra  Costa  County,  on  the  Car- 

quinez  Straits,  above  San 
Francisco  Bay.  This  enormous  plant, 
■aid  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  Is  owned  by  33  of  the  52  plan- 
tations producing  raw  sugar  in  the 
Islands,  and  represents  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  production.  These 
plantations  have  a  capital  and  surplus 
In  excess  of  $120,000,000. 

More  than  1500  employes  are  re- 
quired for  the  -various  intricate  •proc- 
esses of  refining. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  in  its 
various  branches  affords  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

In  addition  to  the  refining  end  of 
the  business,  there  are  many  asso- 
ciated industries.  Agriculture  is  bene- 
fited or  affected  by  nearly  every  one 
of  these.  For  Instance,  where  there  is 
sugar  cane,  there  is  always  molasses, 
which  In  this  case  is  removed  at  the 
\  raw  sugar  factories  in  the  Islands. 

MORE  MOLASSES  USED 

This  molasses  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  for  feeding  purposes. 
I  According     to     the     W.     H.  Young 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  who  han- 
-  die,  much  of  the  molasses  shipped  from 
the  Islands,  the  demand  from  California 
dairymen  and  livestock  feeders  is  in- 
creasing -every  year.     The  popularity 
of  Hawaiian  cane  molasses  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  not  only  makes  a  val- 
uable feed  in  Itself,  but  also  adds  pala- 
I     lability   to  cheap  roughage  and  other 
I     Inexpensive    by-products    which  ani- 
i     main  might   not  otherwise  be  induced 
I    te  eat,  but  which  actually  possess  much 
feeding  value 


Owing  to  improved  facilities  for  han- 
dling, and  the  increasing  popularity  of 
molasses  for  animal  feeding,  the  Cali- 
fornia-Hawaiian Company,  through  the 
W.  H.  Young  Company,  has  effected  a 
reduction  in  price  this  year  which 
makes  this  material  available  in  car- 
load lots  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
alfalfa  hay.  It  is  distributed  to  large 
users  in  tank  cars  and  to  others  in 
barrels. 

The  "C.  &  H."  Company  recently  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  a  25.000-bar- 
rel  steel  storage  tank  and  barreling 
plant  at  San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor) to  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
molasses  in  the  Southwest. 

Among  California  stockmen  who  use 
molasses  is  C.  H.  Hartwig  of  Yuba 
City,  who  fed  his  hogs  ground  barley 
(or  milo)  and  tankage  mixed  with  mo- 
lasses and  -stated  he  had  never  seen 
hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on 
this  ration. 

Another  enthusiastic  user  is  A.  L. 
McCulloch  of  Alpaugh.  who  has  fed  it 
to  cows,  calves  and  horses,  in  this  way 
getting  full  value  out  of  alfalfa  stems 
which  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

R.  Heckley  of  Santa  Rosa  found  that 
calves  were  very  fond  of  the  molasses 
fed  with  skim  milk  and  seemed  to 
thrive  on  the  mixture. 

VALUABLE  HOO  FEED 

An  interesting  experiment  in  hog 
feeding  was  conducted  by  E.  J.  Field  - 
sted.  swine  specialist  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  with  the  following 
conclusions:  "Hogs  fed  molasses  as  » 
supplement  to  barley  consumed  more 
grain  than  they  would  have  taken  nor- 
mally, as  well  as  2.10  pounds  of  mo- 
lasses, with  resultant  daily  gains  one- 
pound  greater  than  normal.    The  total 


digestible  nutrients  indicate  a  feeding 
value  of  molasses  of  approximately 
three-fourths  that  of  barley,  but  when 
used  as  a  supplement  the  results  indi- 
cate equal  feeding  value,  pound  for 
pound,  with  barley." 

A  large  Southern  California  swine 
feeder  asserts  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent 
alfalfa  meal  and  60  per  cent  molasses 
puts  on  firm,  solid  flesh,  without  the 
use  of  grain. 

One  feeding  authority  says  cows  may 
be  fed  a  quart  (3  pounds)  a  day;  steers 
one  to  two  quarts;  calves  one-half  to 
one  pint;  hogs,  one  pint  to  each  300 
pounds  live  weight.  This  amount 
should  be  mixed  with  the  errain  mix- 
ture, or  may  be  diluted  with  water  and 
sprayed  over  the  roughage. 

Nearly  all  animals  seem  to  find  mo- 
lasses palatable,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  if  they  are  not  accustomed  to  it 
•the  syrup  be  added  to  the  ration  grad- 
ually. 

REFINING  RAW  SUfiAR 

After  the  molasses  (which  is  carried 
to  Pacific  Coast  ports  In  tank  ships) 
has  been  removed  at  the  Hawaiian  fac- 
tories, the  raw  sugar,  in  burlap  bags, 
is  brought  to  the  California  refineries. 
This  material  is  brown  in  color  and 
contains  many  impurities  which  are 
removed  In  the  refining  process.  At 
the  refinery  the  sugar  is  melted  and 
carried  through  the  various  processes 
in  liquid  or  semi-liquid  form. 

Nine  operations  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  white  sugar  in  gran- 
ular form,  with  all  Impurities  removed. 
George  M.  Rolph.  in  his  book  "Some- 
thing About  Sugar,"  lists  these  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Washing — Removal  of  superflu- 
ous impurities. 


(2)  Melting — Changing  the  raw  sugar 
into  liquid  form  by  melting  with  water. 

(3)  Defecation — Precipitation  of  sus- 
pended and  insoluble  impurities. 

(4)  Bag  and  Bone-char  Filtration — ■ 
Removal  of  suspended  impurities,  solor 
and  soluble  impurities. 

(5)  Crystallization  —  Production  of 
crystals  by  concentration. 

(6)  Partial  Drying — Purging  crystals 
from  syrup  in  centrifugals. 

(7)  Final  Drying — Driving  off  all  re- 
maining moisture. 

(8)  Sorting  of  Crystals — Sorting  of 
grains  according  to  size  to  meet  mar- 
ket demands. 

(9)  Packing — Putting  in  various 
forms  of  containers. 

TREMKNDOUS  -LOCAL,  INDUSTRY 

The  California  and  Hawaiian  re- 
finery at  Crockett  started  operations 
in  March,  1906,  and  now  has  an  annual 
melting  capacity  of  640,000  tons.  With 
sugar  selling  at  $7  per  hundred  pounds 
the  gross  returns  of  the  California  re- 
fineries would  be  about  $75,000,000  a 
year. 

What  this  co-operative  enterprise 
means  to  California  Is  emphasized  by 
the  following  additional  facts  and  fig- 
ures. 

Approximately  $6,000,000  has  been 
expended  during  the  past  'hree  years 
upon  construction  anil  Improvement* 
at  Crockett.  About  $2,500,000  per  an- 
num is  spent  for  supplies.  The  annual 
payroll  exceeds  $2,500,000.  Gross  pay- 
ments to  railroad  companies  for  haul- 
ing the  refined  product  to  market  ex- 
ceed $2,500,000  a  year,  and  about  one- 
half  million  dollars  is  paid  to  Bay  and 
Pacific  Coast  steamship  lines.  Cali- 
fornia produces  many  of  the  important 
items  of  supplies.  Such  as  bone-char, 
chemicals,  barrels,  boxes,  cartons,  tins, 
bags  and  pipe. 

Where,  indeed.  Is  a  nK>re  romantlo 
or  far-rsachlngf  a«ric"'' ■s»«i  1  enterprise? 
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THEORY,  MONEY,  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 
A  wealthy  man  who  wanted  to  engage  in  ponl- 
try  raising  as  a  sideline  cast  about  for  a  working 
foreman  or  manager.  He  finally  selected  a  ni.in 
■who,  as  the  employer  related  it,  "surely  had  a  lot 
of  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  because  be 
had  failed  in  it  twice." 

-  Any  amount  of  theory  and  enough  mono  to  pre- 
vent disaster  were  the  owner's  contribution*  10  the 
deal,  and,  strange  to  relate,  it  proved  successful! 

THE  FARMER'S  SHARE  OF  TAXES. 
Since  farmers  pay  only  one-fourth  the  taxes 
of  the  United  States,  although  they  own  one-half 
the  property,  there  is  a  widespread  conviction  that 
agriculture  is  not  doing  its  part  in  supporting  the 
Government. 

Income,  however,  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  taxes  a  citixen  shouid  p:iy. 
The  average  American  farmer  is  taxed  IT  per  cent 
of  his  income,  while  the  town  man  is  assessed  only 
12  per  cent  of  what  he  earns. 

HIGH  COST  OF  CREDIT  FARMING. 
Farmers  continually  are  hampered  by  lack 
of  operating  capital.  This  is  partly  due  to  imperfect 
financing  facilities,  but  is  partly  our  own  fault.  We 
Americans  are  natural  speculators  and  honanza 
operators.  We  like  to  farm  on  a  big  scale  and  take 
the  largest  possible  advantage  of  ever  increasing 
real  estate  values. 

When  a  farmer  has  accumulated  sufficient  capital 
properly  to  conduct  his  b:it»in  ss.  with  a  comfortable 
balance  in  the  sinking  fund,  he  is  very  apt  to  mort- 
gage his  farm  to  buy  the  adjoining  '■forty."  This 
often  results  in  putting  a  crimp  in  his  work  during 
crop  failures  and  low  price  periods. 

if  we  were  conten'  to  play  safe  and  bore  with  a 
smaller  auger,  we  would.  In  most  eases,  make  more 
clci.r  money  in  the  end. 

CALIFORNIA   AIR  FARMING. 
The  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by  the  fixa- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  through  the  growing 
of   leguminous   crops,    has   become   an  established 
practice    in    all    the,  older    agricultu:  al  districts. 

European  countries,  notably  Norway,  have  de- 
veloped great  factories  for  electrical  fixation  of 
atmospheric  elements,  and  American  scientists  have 
•worked  out  new  and  improved  methods. 

California  has  more  water  powrr.  developed  and 
undeveloped,  than-  any  other  large  agricultural 
St  te  in  the  Union;  hence  is  in  the  best  position  to 
ext:,ict  needed  fertility  from  the  air.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  air,  as  well  as  water  and  soil. 
Will  play  an  increasingly  important  port  in  future 
California  farming.  Such  projects  already  are  un- 
der way  in  this  State. 


BANKERS  ENDORSE  CO-OPERATION 
The  American  Bankers'  Association,  at  its  re- 
cent Atlantic  City  convention,  strongly  endorsed 
co-operative  farm  marketing.  Heretofore  the 
money  lenders  have,  as  a  rule,  backed  the  middle- 
men.   Why  this  change  of  heart? 

Those  who  know  the  financial  mind  say  this 
action  was  taken  in  an  effort  to  forestall  a  Farm 
Bloc  raid  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem, which  has  been  called  the  banke.'s  clone 
cellar,  or  house  of  refuge. 

The  bankers  are  said  to  be  trying  to  discredit 
the  government  land  banks,  which  loan  money  on 
agricultural  land  at  a  low  rate.  The  financial  mind 
regards  this  as  unfair  competition  and  the  law 
creating  the  banks  as"  a  "political  nostrum."  In 
order  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
fainier  they  have  endorsed  co-operative  market- 
ing of  farm  products,  according  to  some  shrewd 
observers. 

All  of  which  indicates  the  scepter  of  power 
Is  passing  from  Wall  Street  to  the  farm. 


Coarse  Soils  Injure  Alfalfa 

THE  Farm  Adviser  has  made  a  study  of  alfalfa 
fields  in  sub-irrigated  districts  of  Riverside 
County  to  determine  cause  of  stands  dying  out. 
Coarse  sand  subsoils  of  poor  water  holding  capacity 
explained  the  decline  in  some  instances. 

Chemical  Controls  Woolly  Aphis 

THK  use  of  paradiehlorobenzene  for  the  control  of 
woolly  aphis  on  apple  tree  roots  has  given-  very 
effective  results  during  the  past  season  in  Sonoma 
County,  according,  to  Farm  Bureau  officials. 
Amounts  as  small  as  one-half  ounce  per  tree  have 
proved  effective. 

Wilt-Resistant  Varieties  Tested 

RESULTS  of  wilt-resistant  tomato  variety  tests 
in  San  Diego  County  recently  were  ehrcked  up. 
The  farm  adviser  reports  that  the  ^tone  variety 
was  completely  killed  by  wilt  early  in  the  season, 
while  three  resistant  varieties  showed  little  ble-'ht 
and  good  yield,  especially  the  Norton  variety.  This 
type,  judging  from  this  year's  test,  seems  to  be  a 
promising  one  to  grow  under  wilt  conditions. 

White  Yolo  Yields  Well 

A DEMONSTRATION  in  harvesting  white  Yolo, 
(the  new  grain  sorghum  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity farm)  with  a  small  combine  was  carried  pn 
successfully  at  Ball  s  Ferry  on  October  17.  V\  hite 
Yolo  oromises  to  take  the  place  of  milo  in  the 
county  on  account  of  the  ease  in  harvesting  v.itn 
machinery.  One  grower  of  Yolo  and  milo  maize 
reports  a  yield  of  forty  sacks  of  Yolo  per  acre  as 
against  thirty  sucks  of  milo. 

Save  Money  on  Fence  Posts 

AN  example  of  savings  through  co-operative 
buving  by  fi  rm  bureau  members  is  the  recent 
Uui chase  from  Mendocino  County  sources  of  seven 
carloads  of  fence  posts  to  replace  those  destroyed 
"  bv  fires  in  Napa  County.  These  were  secured  at 
16  cenrs  each  for  the  4x4x7  posts  and  24  cents  for 
the  4»:.s:7  posts.  This  represented  a  saving  com- 
pared with  local  prices  of  for  K..000  posts,  ac- 
cording lo  faim  bureau  officials. 

Colorado  Imposes  Spray  Rule 

FRUIT  shipping  associations  in  Colorado  require 
growers  to  sign  invoices  bearing  a  guarantee 
making  them  responsible  for  excess  spray  material 
left  on  fruit,  according  to  reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistrry,  United  States  Detriment  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  has  made  investigations  of  this  problc  n 
Such  a  requirement  seems  to  have  a  good  effect 
as  an  investigation  this  year  in  one  of  the  principal 
fruit-growing  centers  of  that  State  showed  little 
spray  residue  on  the  fruit  ready  for  shipment. 

.Grain  Duster  Cheaply  Built 

COPPER  carbonate  dust  will  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  control  of  graTn  smut  in— Fresno 
County  At  Mendota  one  grower  will  treat  about 
2000  bushels  of  seed  grain  with  dust,  and  others  are 
treating  smaller  quantities.  Bluestone  and  blue- 
stone-lime  treatments  are  being  am,  i  by  the 
Farm  Adviser  in  other  grain  plots  j.o  scree  as  a  iheck 
for  comparative  purposes.  The  Squaw  Valley  farm 
center  has  constructed  a  duster,  capacity  V.O 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $8.94.  This  machine  is  being 
u-ed  in  the  community  for  treating  seed  grain  for 
about  300  acres. 

Queen  Bees  Prove  Gold  Mine 

rr>  R.  AUL.T.  Nueces  County,  Texas,  apiarist, 
H/.  earns  $30,000  a  year  raising  and  selling  queen 
bees.  By  the  use  of  artificial  methods  100  queen 
bees  per  hive  are  secured,  instead  of  the  usual 
number,  which  is  one. 

Ault's  method  consists  in  providing  large  cells 
and  transferring  to  them  ordinary  worker  larvae. 
Once  inside  the  large  cells,  the  larvae  are  provided 
by  the  other  bees  with  "royal"  food,  which  makes 
possible  tb,e  transformation  of  a  worker  into  a 
queen  bee. 

Farm  Bureau  Protection 

A MEW  way  in  which  the  Farm  Bureau  can  help 
its  members  is  being  tried  by  the  local  or- 
ganization in  Madison  County,  Illinois.  Members 
post  their  farms  with  cards  bearing  these,  words: 
"Protected  by  Madison  County  Farm  Bureau. 
The  Farm  Bureau  will  pay  $.'i0  reward  for  the  arrest, 
and  conviction  of  any  person  stealing  property  up 
to  the  value  of  $10  from  any  member;  $100  will  be 
paid  if  the  property  is  above  $10  in  value.  These 
rewards  will  be  increased  J>0  per  cent  where  a  jail 
sentence  is  secured." 

Largest  U.  S.  Lemon  Crop 

THK  coming  lemon  crop  will  l  e  the  laigest  ever 
harvested  in  the  United  States,  according  to  re- 
liable estimates.  It  will  be  one-half  larger  than 
last  year's  crop  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  harvested 
will  equal  the  total  amount  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  during  any  previous  year. 

Italy  imported  13,045  carloads  of  lemons  into  the 
United  States  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  tariff  of  two 
cents  a  pound  having  had  no  material  effect  In  re- 
ducing shipments,  because  of  the  high  prices  w  hich 
prevailed. 


Eggs  By  Boat  to  New  York 

RECENTLY  the  steamships  Neponset  and  Whea- 
ton  carried  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
L'0,000  eases  of  California  Nulaid  eggs.  The  rate  by- 
water  is  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  including  re- 
frigeration, compared  to  $2. BO  for  rail  service,  plus 
$90  per  car  for  refrigeration. 

The  even  temperature  maintained  by  the  ships., 
and  the  absence  of  jarring  during  transit  resulted 
In  the  eggs  arriving  at  port  in  excellent  condition. 

Producers  Donate  Apples 

A CARLOAD  of  extra  fancy  Jonathan  apples 
recently  was'donated  by  Yakima,  Washing! 
ton.  growers  to  the  poor  people  of  New  York  City. 
Although    the    motive   of   the   donors   was  purely 

philanthropical.  the  gift  proved  a  very  effe-tive 
advertisement  of  North  western  apples. 

The  Yakima  Fruit  (.rowers'  Association  sold  tais 
year  over  1000  carloads  of  apples,  which  averaged 
over  $1000  per  car. 

Subdividing  Stump  Land 

FOURTEEN  hundred  acres  of  cutover  land  near 
Laurel.  Mississippi,  is  being  cleared  of  stumps 
and  will  be  subdivide.)  and  sold  in  small  tracts  to 
farmers  who  are  able  to  make  cash  payment  of 
$400  or  $500. 

Expert  advice  is  to  be  given  regarding  the  crop- 
ping and  management  of  the  land.  A  market  is  to 
be  i  stablished  and  arrangements  made  to  sell 
everything  the  land  produces. 

Chinese  Eggs  in  New  York 

A SINGLE  shipment  of  Chinese  eggs  recently  re- 
ceived in  this  country  and  inspected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  estimated  to  be  worth  appro  •  iniat--ly 
$5,000,000. 

The  shipment,  which  came  In  at  the  peri  of  New 
York,  consisted  of  43,369  cases  and  128,262  tins  of 
frozen  eggs  from  Nanking  and  Hankow  a. id  16,009 
cases  of  dried  eggs  exclusive  of  egg  albumen. 

The  total  was  equivalent  to  4:i.'i,000  cases  of 
shell  eggs.  The  shipload  of  eggs  represented  a 
year's  work  for  perhaps  one  and  one-half  million 
hens. 


THEY  SAY 
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J.  E.  Bergtholdt 

U'idely-fc-nouit  Fruit 
<!  rower,  Horticulturist 
</»d  Xuracrjrmnn,  of  New- 
castle     (Placer      County ). 
California. 
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HAVE  observed  for  four 
>r  five  years  greatly  in- 
creasing deterioration  in 
ilum  sizes,  due  large  to  the 
[adoption  of  long  pruning  tt>- 
j  correctly  applied. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
J.  E.  BERGTHOLOT    (ne    pas,    lwo   seasons  over 
50  per  cent  of   plums   shipped   were  6-5  and 
-.nailer. 

In  our  own  orchards  we  have  applied  a  modi- 
fied form  of  long  pruning,  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  requirements  of  thOj  individual 
variety,  and  last  year  we  worked  out  a  still 
more  radical  modification. 

In  addition,  last  year — that  is,  on  the  crop  of 
1923.  we  did  some  radical  thinning  and  other- 
wise employed  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  quality  and  pack. 

As  a  result,  our  season's  average  on  the  lant- 
ern auction  markets  was  $242  per  car  more  than 
the  average  of  all  other  shipments  sold  at  auc- 
tion from  our  district.  We  do  not  quote  this 
fact  in  order  to  J>oast  of  our  achievement,  but 
merely  to  give  an  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  persistent  effort  in  the  right 
direction. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  shipping  Hum 
crop  of  the  State  has  been  sold  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  picking,  packing  and  mar- 
keting. This  applies  particularly  to  the  ship- 
ments of  1922  and  1923.  The  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia plums  are  picked  so  green  as  never  to  be 
fil  for  human  consumption,  while  at  least  one- 
half  are  so  undersized  as  to  be  unattractive 

A  recent  analysis  of  more  than  2500  carloads 
of  shipping  plums  disclosed  the  startlin'-j  fact 
that  returns  on  the  tree,  after  all  harvesting 
and  marketing  expenses  had  been  deducted,  and 
without  deducting  production  expense  up  to 
time  of  harvesting,  were  as  follows: 

4-4  averaged  on   the   tree  7i'c  per  crate 

4-  5  averaged  on   the  tree   41c  per  crate 

5-  5  averaged  on   the  tree  24c  per  crate 

5-  6  averaged  on  the  tree  lie  per  crate 

6-  6  averaged   on   the  tree  11c  HBD  INK 

What  I  say  of  plums  is  true,  to  a  degree,  of 
shipping  peaches  also.  There  is  altogether  taw 
much  fruit  hogging. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  easy  of  accomplishment 
and  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
fruit  grower. 

it  is  up  lo  him  as  to  whether  this  important 
blanch  ot  the  industry  he  continued  In  the  red 
or  be  re-established  on  a  profitable  )>a»ts. 
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Building  for  Big  Profits  in  the  Bulb  Business 


San  Fernando  Valley  Farmer  Taking  Advantage  of 
Flower  Industry — Demand-for  First-Class  Stoc 
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THE  trite  saying  about  a  wind  that 
blows  no  one  any  good  being  a 
mighty  mean  one,  was  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  experience  of  M. 
G.  Bridgeford.  former  Eagle  Rock  (Los 
Angeles    County)    nurseryman,  whose 
stock  was  killed  by 
WK&^L^*SM§  the  freeze  of  1913. 

/  '  /  i%  calamity   he  began 

HpJ*  \|   growing  bulbs  and 

m£k  ,las  built  up  a  big- 

f  -  '*  ^        ger  and  better  pay- 

ff    '  fp|  i     ing    business  than 

,T  •  •      the  one  from  which 

SssjP  -      y.  „       M  he   was  ousted  by 
Jack  Frost. 
%  ci  I  I.i  ving    b  c  ••  ii  a 

Chicago  florist  be- 
.  tore    he    b-eame  a 

1  ma®zsik  California  nursery  - 
man,  Rridgeford 
was  in  a  position  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  propagating 
flowers  In  the  sunny  Southland.  The 
embargo  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  placed  on  certain  kinds  of 
foreign  bulbs  was  the  determining  fac- 
tor which  caused  him  to  grow  a  crop 
which  matures  under  ground,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  frost  king. 

"For  many  years  Holland  has  sup- 
plied the  bulk  of  the  flower  bulbs  used 
In  the  I'nited  States,"  explains  Rridge- 
ford "Foreign  growers  permitted  their 
Stock  to  become  diseased,  however. 
Which  resulted  In  Its  being  refused  en- 
try into  our  country. 

BULB   DEMAND  IS  STRONG 

"This  situation  spells  opportunity  fot 
American  growers,  because  the  demand 
tor  bulbs  far  exceeds  the  local  supply. 
Those  who  have  a  large  crop  of  flower 
roots  ready  for  market  are  in  a  position 
to  real)  a  rich  harvest." 

Prom  a  few  square  rods  of  flowers, 
Bridgeford'  gradually  ■  increased  his 
plantings  until  it  was  necessary  to  ac- 
quire more  land.  Then  two  years  ago 
hi  began  a  search  for  a  new  and  larger 
location,  visiting  promising  districts  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  He  finally 
bough!  ten  acres  on  Sherman  Way,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Van  Nuys,  sub- 
urb of  Eos  Angeles,  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley. 

Brldgeford's  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  climate  of  this  sec- 
tion is  dry,  hot  and' windy,  whereas  that 
of  Holland — the  home  of  the  world's 
greatest  bulb  farms — is  just  the  oppo- 
si'i  moist,  cool  and  calm.  The  big, 
burly  floriculturist  was  not  disturbed! 
how  ever. 

"Southern  Europe  is  the  home  of  the 
grape."  he  remarked:  "northern  Africa 
of  the  date,  Turkey  of  figs  and  Angora 
goats,  northern  Europe  of  Jersey  and 
Holstein  rows.  It  used  to  be  thought 
thai  no  other  place  in  the  world  could 
produce  fruit,  cows  and  mohair  equal 
to  those  frown  in  the  old  world.  Pa- 
cific i 'oast  farmers,  however,  have 
proved  otherwise,  beating  the  foreign- 
ers at  th<-ii-  own  game. 

"Tt  is  the  same  with  bulbs.  If  Dutch- 
men had  kept  their  stock  clean  we 
might  never  have  known  that  finer 
bulbs  could  be  grown  in  America  than 
tn  Europe. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE 


"Tin  quality  of  our  bulbs  proves  that 
conditions  here  are  favorable  for  their 
production.  The  fact  that  dealers  are 
frilling  to  pay  top  prices  for  my  goods 
and  tie,, land  far  greater  quantities  than 
I  an  supply  indicates  that  my  bulbs 
giade  A  No.  1. 

"Come  around  in  blossom  time  and 
see  for  yourself.  After  inspecting  our 
f i"  vers.  Government  experts  say  no 
finer  bulbs  are  grown  than  those  pro- 
dueed  In  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

"An  important  point  in  favor  of  this 
locality,  compared  to  colder  regions,  is 
the  extra  long  growing  season  we  en- 
Joy.  Rulbs  grow  as  much  here  in  12 
Mentha  as  In  two  or  three  years  in  the 
Kastein  States." 

Bulbs  Increase/by  division,  something 
like  "Multiplier"  onions.  In  fact,  some 
kinds  of  flower  bulbs  greatly  resemble 
onions,  and  tulip  bulbs  are  edible,  cull 
tulips  having  been  dried  and  used  to 
muke  flour  during  the  war.  Readers 
•re  advised,  however,  not  to  experiment 
With  flower  bulbs  for  food,  as  some  are 
poisonous.  Even  a  gopher  can't  eat  a 
narcissus  bulb. 


GOPHERS   ARE  WORST  PEST 


By  O.  H.  BARNHILL 

terrnnean  tunnel,  where  it  automatically 
is  discharged  by  the  rodent. 

Some  bulbs  multiply  very  slowly. 
Gladioli,  for  example,  will  only  double 
themselves  in  one  season,  needing  two 
years  for  a  profitable  crop.  A  hyacinth 
bulb  on  the  other  hand  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  dozen  or  more  new  plants  in  one 
season.  .* 

This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  off 
the  top  of  the  bulb,  leaving  a  saucer- 
shaped  depression.  A  bulb  which  had 
been  treated  this  way  was  duj  up  and 
found  to  have  divided  Into  23  bulbs 
and  bulblets.  The  smaller  bulblets  are 
replaced  in  the  ground,  where  they  in- 
crease in  size  and  number. 

"Digging  and  planting  is  all  there  is 
to  the  bulb  business,"  explains  Bridge- 
ford.  "Dig  and  dry,  like  onions;  sort 
and  replant — that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Of 
course,  the  crop  should  be  cultivated 
and  watered. 

"Sounds  simple.'  admitted  the  visitor. 
"But  isn't  it  a  fa6t  that  some  persona 
fail  in  the  bulb  business,  same  as  any 
other?" 

SOME  FAILURES  EXPLAINED 

"Certainly."  Bridgeford  admitted.  "If 
you  don't  use  common  sense  and  'tend 
to  your  knittin'  you  can  fail  at  anything. 
One  bulb  grower  dug  his  crop  a  month 


Favorable  Situation  in 
k  Fxceeds  Supply 

admitted  Bridgeford,  "but  I  calculate  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year.  Not  only 
i3  an  overhead  system  of  irrigation  a 
great  time  and  labor  saver,  but  crops 
always  grow  better  after  a  rain  or 
artificial  sprinkling  than  when  watered 
with  ditches." 

Last  year  one  of  the  floods  which 
sometimes  sweeps  over  portions  of  the 


Mr.  Bridgeford  sorting  flower  "bulbs  for  market  and  planting 
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It  would  be  fortunate  if  all  bulbs  were 
poisonous,  because  gophers  are  the 
greatest  pests  with  which  the  bulb 
grower  has  to  contend.  These  rodents 
sometimes  will  destroy  a  large  .number 
of  valuable  bulbs  in  one  night,  carrying 
them  through  their  tunnels  and  storing 
the  succulent  food  for  winter  use.  To 
control  this  peat  Bridgeford  uses  a 
pher  gun,  which  is  placed  in  a  sub- 


two  soon,  because  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
take  his  vacation.  Another  neglected  to 
pull  off  the  tops,  hoping  they  would 
dry  out  while  heaped  together.  But  the 
whole  pile  rotted  and  now  this  man  says 
there's  no  money  in  bulbs. 

"Another  grower  with  a  lively  imagi- 
nation obtained  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal and  wasted  it  in  buying  expensive 
tractors,  establishing  a  purebred  dairy — 
to  furnish  fertilizer — and  in  other  un- 
necessary ways,  before  his  bulb  busi- 
ness was  on  a  paying  basis." 

Bridgeford  was  content  to  grow — ■ 
rather  than  go — into  the  bulb  Industry, 
taking  ten  years  to  build  up  his  flower 
farm  to  its  present  proportions — be- 
tween five  and  six  acres.  Instead  of 
•seeking  unlimited  financial  backing,  he 
went  bulb  hunting,  picking  up  job  lots 
of  fancy  flowers  at  bargain  prices 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  in  this 
way  making  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
resources. 

NO  EXPENSIVE  EQUIPMENT 

He  has  no  expensive  buildings  or 
equipment,  using  his  dwelling  for  a 
packing  shed.  "We  haven't  time  to 
keep  house,"  explains  the  veteran  flori- 
culturist's daughter,  Miss  Jessie  E. 
Bridgeford,  to  whose  capable  assistance 
a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness is  due.  "We  work  with  flowers  all 
day  long  and  part  of  the  night.  They 
require  a  great  deal  of  detail  work,  hut 
it  is  interesting  and  we  enjov  every  bit 
of  it." 

When  it  Is  considered  that  the  bulbs 
are  set  only  two  inches  apart,  "stag- 
gered," in  rows  a  foot  from  each  other, 
the  vast  number  required  to  plant  an 
acre  can  be.  realized.  There  are  125.000 
"baby"  gladioli  alone. 

There  are  more  than  2,000,000  bulbs 
altogether,  on  the  place,  comprising  200 
different  varieties.  Miss  Rridgeford  Is 
making  a  set  of  exquisite,  oil  paintings, 
life  size,  showing  the  exact  shape  and 
color  of  each  flower.  In  addition  to  this 
art  work,  Miss  Rridgeford  plays  seven 
different  instruments,  being  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  composer  of  con- 
siderable ability. 

LITTLE  HELP  IS  NEEDED 

The  only  other  worker  on  the  Van 
Nuys  Bulb  Farm  is  a  Mexican  laborer 
who  plants  or  digs  8000  bulbs  a  day — 
1000  per  hour.  Flowers  are  cultivated 
with  a  wheel  hoe,  the  ground  being  an 
easily-worked  sandy  loam.  An  overhead 
sprinkling  system  is  to  be  installed  in 
the  spring. 

"Yes.  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money." 


San  Fernando  Valley  covered  the  newly 
planted  bulb  farm.  After  the  waters 
subsided  it  was  found  that  a  layer  of 
valuable  leaf  mold  had  been  depos- 
ited. Commercial  fertilizers  are  to  be 
applied  in  limited  quantities,  being 
considered  more  economical,  in  spite  of 


their  greater  cost  per  ton.  than  barn- 
yard manure. 

FERTILIZATION  IS  IMPORTANT 

"The  science  of  soils  and  plant  ferti- 
lization is  very  important,"  Bridgeford 
points  out.  "If  I  had  a  son  I  would  have 
him  study  chemistry,  which  is  destined 
to  remake  the  world." 

Lilies  are  the  only  flowers  grown  that 
need  frost  protection,  which  is  provided 
by  a  late,  growth  of  grass  and  weeds. 
The  rest  of  the  farm  is  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

"Bulb  growing  is  the  only  business  in 
which  you  can  eat  your  cake  and  still 
have  it,"  declares  Bridgeford.  "Last 
fall,  for  example,  I  planted  15,000 
freesias.  Within  the  year  I  sold  that 
many  and  had  75,000  left  for  planting- 
five  times  as  many  as  I  started  with." 

In  one  bed  of  ixias,  the  importation 
of  which  is  prohibited,  there  are  20,000 
bulblets.  Another  bed  contains  18,000 
sparaxis,  while  in  still  another  there  are 
3000  Spanish  irises,  which  cannot  be 
shipped  in  from  other  countries.  Twenty 
thousand  poeticus  ornatus.  similar  to 
narcissus,  occupy  another  block. 

Rut  the  strain  on  the  visitor's  imagi- 
nation is  too  great  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  there  is  nothing  but  dry, 
onion-like  bulbs  to  indicate  the  pro- 
fusion of  beautiful  blossoms  which  soon 
will  cover  the  barren  looking  fields.  An 
inspection  of  the  account  books,  neatly 
kept  by  the  talented  daughter,  proved 
more  interesting. 

SOME  PRICES  AND  PROFITS 

"Those  three  little  bags,  each  hold- 
ing about  a  gallon  of  bulbs,  could  be 
sold  for  $75,"  related  Bridgeford. 
"From  four  rows  of  freesias  we  sold 
$160  worth  of  bulbs.  That  patch  out 
there" — pointing  out  of  the  window — ■ 
"is  only  about  four  rods  square,  yet  it 
contains  75,000  freesia  bulbs,  worth  $12 
a  thousand — $900." 

The  books  show  that  during  the  past 
year  Bridgeford  sold  about  $2000  worth 
of  bulbs  and  $3000  worth  of  cut  flow- 
ers, a  total  gross  income  of  $5000  from 
less  than  six  acres.  (One  of  his.  neigh- 
bors grew  only  $300  worth  of  pumpkins 
on  the  same  amount  of  land.)  Every- 
thing is  sold  at  wholesale,  time  being 
considered  too  valuable  to  bother  with 
retail  trade.  On  Mother's  Day  Miss 
Bridgeford  cut  3000  tulips. 

"The  $3000  worth  of  blossoms  we 
sold  was  all  clear  velvet,"  Bridgeford 
pointed  out.  "We  haven't  begun  to 
realize  on  our  bulb  crop,  even  if  our  to- 
tal- sales  this  year  amounted  to  nearly 
$1000  an  acre. 

"Next  year  we.  intend,  to  begin  to 
'clean  up.'  Here  is  an  order  for  100. 000) 
Nana  gladioli,  which  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  and  will  bring  approximate- 
ly $2000.  In  two  or  three  years  we 
expect  to  have  a  comfortable  fortune 
and  be  able  to  retire.  Then,"  with  a 
tired  sigh  and  a  far-away  look  at  the 
blue  mountains,  (Continued  on  Page  S) 


Mathews  Paint  provides  a  lasting  protecting  coat 
that  withstands  the  contrast)'  cold  winter  rains 
and  hot  summer  sun,  prevents  deterioration  and 
consequent  costly  repairs.  It  keeps  your  property 
looking  right — hence  maintains  values. 

Don't  use  just  ordinary  paint.  It  may  cost  less 
per  gallon,  but  costs  more  to  put  on  and  means 
more  frequent  repainting. 

Ask  the  Mathews  Dealer  or  write  to  our  Service 
Department,  O.  F.  122,  for  further  information. 


MATHEWS  RftlNT 

1MATHBWS  PAINT  COMPANY  ACS  CI 

219  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
PASADENA.  PHOENIX. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


DECEMBER  16,  1923 


HOME  FARM 
HAPPENINGS 

Bx  ONE  OF  US 


NOT  MUCH  GRASS  AVAILABLE. 
The  beautiful,  open  fall  weather 
has  been  wonderful  for  the  rice  iind 
bean  ha,"'  est  hut  there  is  now  every 
indication  that 
there  will  not  be 
much  feed  on  Sac- 
ramento Valley 
ranges  until  well 
toward  spring. 

Even  if  there 
should  be  abundant 
rainfall  duri-g  the 
winter,  grass  would 
not  amount  to 
much  until  the 
c  o  mparatively 
warm  weather  of 
spring.  Unless  rain 
comes  before  the 
ground  gets-  cold 
and  the  night  tem- 
perature goes  down 
toward  the  freezing 
point,  there  is  not  much  fall  and  win- 
ter feed.  Grass  must  get  past  the 
"washy,"  green  stage  in  order  to  have 
sufficient  strength  to  be  of  much  value 
to  stock,  in  order  to  make  growth  and 
fat. 

In  the  Davis-Dixon  country  there  are 
lots  of  alfalfa  fields  on  the  last  crop 
of  which  there  is  good  feed  now.  Th"re 
are  some  stubble  fields  on  which  there 
is  some  feed  left,  but  stockmen  are  be- 
ginning to  worry  about  conditions. 

Everyone  should  have  some  hay  or 
silage  as  an  insurance  against  just  such 
a  situation,  but  very  few  of  us  havai 

The  two  bad  times  are  August  and 
midwinter;  that  is,  midwinter  most 
years  These  "short  feed"  periods  cause 
stockmen  more  worry  than  everything 
else  connected  with  the  business,  finance 
always  excepted,  of  course. 


James  has  cleared  as  much  as  an  acre 
a  day  of  big  trees,  pulling  them  out  by 
the  roots  arid  leaving  them  so  they  can 
be  burned,  making  the  land  ready  for 
leveling  and  planting. 

Scott  Hendricks  and  his  brother  Will 
are  developing  a  big  area  on  the  Yuba 
River  near  Marysville,  taking  a  river 
bottom  jungle  and  converting  it  into 
some  of  the  highest  producing  alfalfa 
and  orchard  land  in  the  world. 

As  Scott  says,  instead  of  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  was 
pnly  one  before,  this  "river  bottom  de- 
velopment is  making  tons  of  fruit  where 
nothing  grew  before. 

There  is  a  close  bond  of  sympathy 
between  those  who  carve  farms  out  of 
these  river  bottom  areas.  Fighting  con- 
stantly stumps  and  brush  and  under- 
growth, first  to  get  it  out,  then  to  keep 
it  from  coming  again,  each  man  who 
does  it  thinks  he.  has  the  hardest  job 
in  the  world  until  he  sees  wrhat  some 
one  else  has  had  to  contend  with. 

Jim  Cremin,  editor  of  the  Marysville 
Appeal,  friend  of  agricultural  progress, 
p'hilosopher,  politician,  is  one  of  us.  He 
carved  a  farm  out  of  the  wilderness  on 
Bear  River.  But  the  fine  thing  about  it 
is  that  when  you  do  get  the  nature 
growth  out  and  conquered  and  plant 
trees  or  vines  or  other  crops  they  grow 
as  luxuriantly  as  the  wild  things  did. 


"Yes,"  he  said,  "hut  the  sad  part  of  it 
Is  that  these  fine  looking  cows  do  not 
produce  calves  as  regularly  as  many  of 
the  other  cows,  plainer  looking  and 
with  far  plainer  pedigrees.  And  an- 
ather  strange  thing  is  that  some  of  these 
plain  cows  raise  the  best  calves  and  do 
it  without  the  aid  of  nurse  cows. 

"They  are  good  to  look  at,  these  big 
fat  cows,  and  they  have  cost  us  more 
than  the  others,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
it  is  worth  while  to  have  them  around 
just  to  please  the  eye,"  he  continued. 

"The  animals  referred  to  have  never 
known  what  'short  feed'  is.  They  have 
had  the  best  of  grain  and  hay  and  pas- 
ture from  birth.  Their  'insides'  are  lit- 
erally lined  with  fat. 

"The  contrast  between  these  and  our 
Shorthorns  at  once  occurred  to  us. 

"We  have  been  at  times  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years  short  of  feed 
and  the  cattle  have  been  far  thinner 
than  we  have  liked.  At  such  time  the 
layers  of  internal  fat  must  have  en- 
tirely disappeared. 


GUILf  . 


THE     INTERIOR     PRUNE  SITUA- 
TION. 

Had  a  long  talk  with  U.  W.  Brown. 
Sacramento  Valley  director  of  the  Prune 
A  ssociation. 

"The  early  estimate  of  both  the  as- 
sociation people  and  the  independent 
packers  was  too  low."  he  said.  "The 
fact  that  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  coun- 
ties had  a  short  crop  was  responsible 
for  the  estimate. 

"No  one  had  any  idea,  apparently,  of 
the  total  tonnage  the  large  number  of 
young  trees  coming  into  bearing  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
would  produce-  And  on  these  same 
young  orchards  there  was  some  of  the 
best  quality  fruit  grown  this  year." 


TTVFVELOPERS  DOING  BIG  THINGS. 

*~*  Scott  Hendricks  came  over  from 
Marysville  yesterday  to  see  the  donkey 
engine  which  Jackson  James  has  been 
Using  to  clear  land  in  the  river  bottom. 
This  rig — a  regular  logging  steam  don- 
key outfit — has  been  used  to  splendid 
advantage. 


FAT  COWS  AND  OTHERS. 
Speaking  of  short  feed.  There  are 
times  when  even  this  situation  seems 
to  be  of  benefit.  On  a  recent  Visit  to  a 
neighbor's  ranch,  a  number  of  very  fat 
cows  were  seen  in  his  herd  of  registered 
Shorthorns. 

"You  have  some  wonderful  cows,"  was 
the  comment.  "You  could  stage  a  stock 
show  right  here  in  your  pasture  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  breed." 


Canada's 


1923  Crops  Beat  All  Records 

SHARE  IN  CANADA'S  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  1923the  wheatcropof  Canada  exceeded  the  1922  crop  by  nlmoM  100,000.000  bushels.  In 
Alberia.  the  average  yield  was  26.5  bushels  per  acre  and  there  were  many  individual  cases  where 
yields  o(  50.  60.  75  »nd  80  bushels  were  returned  Other  crops  snowed  a  cori«sponding 
increase  over  previous  years  vith  equally  high  yields  These  enormous  yields  on  moderate  priced 
land  even  at  average  prices  lor  (arm  products  have  placed  many  farmers  on  the  road  to  success. 

AMAZING  NEW  FARM  OFFER 


LEAVES  YOU  A 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Rjilway  now  offers  you  a  Farm  Home  in 
kllRPI  1T«  KOR  Western  Canada  on  a  New  Long-Term  Plan  of  Easy  Payments  that 
MJnrLtS  is  Kxt  raordinary .  The  plan  m.ikes  it  possible  to  own    farm  home 

COMFORTABLE   without  taking  all  profits  to  meet  land  payments  and  leaves  a 
LIVING  surplus  lor  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

PAYMENTS  EXTENDED  OVER  35  YEARS 

Under  this  plan  all  the  settler  pays  down  is  7%  of  the  purchase  price  pipcT  vpip 
— One  year's  free  useof  the  land  without  any  interest  chargeable  what-  *  -  _____ 

soever  The  balance  of  principal  and  interest  will  be  amortized  on  an   T_~?l  WT>  M  .1  M 
easy  payment  plan  of  34  equal  annual  payments  which  makes  the    Bl    g\_  _\*_ 

second  payment  fall  due  twoyears  after  the  purchase  of  the  land,  which   ™ " 

is  figured  on  the  basis  of  7%  (including  principal  and  interest)  of  the   USE  OF  LAND 

balance  of  the  cost  of  the  land  For  example,  on  a  purchase  of  160  acres 

costing  say,  $3,000.  the  down  payment  will  be  $210  and  the  annual  payments,  commencing  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  will  be  $195.30.  After  35  years  the  settler  will  get  clear  title  to  the 
land — unless,  of  course,  he  wishes  to  pay  sooner,  which  is  his  privilege 


NO  TAXES  ON  IMPROVEMENTS 

Taxes  are  moderate  and  there  are  no  taxes  on 
livestock,  buildings*  improvements,  implements 
•r  personal effecta.  Good  markets,  modern  schcoU. 
roads,  clulrchea.  amusements  make  farm  life  In 
Western  Canada  desirable  and  attractive 

IRRIGATED  FARM  LANDS 

In  sunny  Alberta — a  district  that  is  especially 
adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  where  irrigation 
has  been  proved  beneficial — a  vast  irrigation 
system  with  an  unfailing  supply  ol  water  admin, 
islcred  under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
has  been  constructed. 

Irngalion  in  Southern  Alberta — insures  yon 
a  crop  every  year — increases  your  crops  each 
year — makes  you  independent  of  weather  con- 
ditions— produces  great  quantities  of  coarse 
graina.  pastures,  alfalfa.  Toots,  etc  .  thus  devel- 
opmg  live  livestock  industry  which  is  sales  and 
ultimately  more  profitable  than  wheat  farming^— 
tends  toward  closer  development.  well-culUvatw* 
farms,  good  neighbors. 

1  iK-se  lands  are  also  tor  gale  upon  the  earns 
amortization  terms  as  our  other  farm  land*. 
Full  details  on  application. 

YOU  CANNOT  BUY  CNTIt 
YOU  INVESTIGATE 

Von  must  inspect  the  land  before  buying  In 
order  to  judge  of  its  fertility.  Special  inspection 


trips  from  points  Chicago  and  West  will  leave, 
on  the  first  and  ilnrd  Tuesdays  each  month 
Single  fare  plus  S2  00  for  the  round  trip  Lei 
as  arrange  details  Send  this  coupon  now  It 
will  give  you  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  this  new  and  amazing  plan. 
These  terms  are  so  easy  that  you  can  own  your 
own  farm  home — instead  of  lenling. 

M.  E.  THORNTON,  Supt.  of  Colonization 
Room  22  5")  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Bldg. 
Calgary,  Alberta 


M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt  of  Colonization.  Room  c£5y 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Bid*. 
Calgary.  Alberta.  Canada 
I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about 
Prairie  Provinces  ol  Canada 
Irrigation  Farming  In  Sunny  Alberta 
Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities  I 

Western  Canada 
Uoydminun  and  Battleford  Districts 

My  Name  _  _ 

Addreas  

Town   '   _.  ......State 


"Now  the  question  Is,  has  it  or  h.tri  it 
not  had  liny  thing  to  tin  with  their  reg- 
ular breeding?  For  it  is  si  very  i»re 
thing  for  one  of  our  tows  to  go  more 
than  eleven  or  twelve  months  between 
calves." 

These  cows  are  on  pasture  all  the 
time,  some  of  them  have  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  barn,  and  have  never  been 
fed  any  grain.  Yet  they  grow  big  ;tnd 
when  feed  is  plenty  get  fat.  And  they 
surely  produce  calves  regularly. 

THAT  FALL  PRUNING  JOB. 
The  pruning  job  is  about  over. 
In  the  prune  orchard  a  few  broken 
limbs  have  been  taken  out,  some  suckers 
taken  from  around  the  trunks  of  the 
tree  and  some  root  suekerR  cut  oft, 
and  that's  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

It's  a  short  job  soon  over.  In  spite  of 
the  big  crop  of  fruit,  the  prune  trees 
made  a  big  growth  of  new  wood  and  are 
going  into  the  dormant  period  in  splen- 
did condition" 


Satisfied  Consumer  Best  Advertisement 


"PTfS 

I  J  kran 


VV'ERY  student  must  be  satis- 
remarked  J.  a.  Rosen - 
tnz,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Automotive  School  of 
Los  Angeles,  recently,  in  epitomizing 
the  policy  of  the  big  institution  ot 
which  he  is  the  head. 

There  is  a  lesson 
in  this  statement 
for  other  lines  of 
business,  including 
agriculture. 

"Every  man  with 
whom  I  deal  must 
be  satisfied."  is 
the  keynote  of  the 
success  of  a  certain 
farmer  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. He  has 
created  specialized 
markets  for  most 
of  his  products, 
which  are  diversi- 
fied and  inten- 
sively grown.  His 
satisfied  customers  have  no  ear  for  the 
siren  songs  of  other  producers,  even 
when  the  bait  of  a  lower  price  is  tempt- 
ingly displayed.  And  he  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  to  make  them  satisfied: 

"Must"  is  the  word,  but  Rosenkranz 
means  what  he  says.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  the  Los  Angeles  educational  insti- 
tution has  grown  in  a  few  years  from 
a  small  organization,  in  rented  quarters, 
with  a  handful  of  students,  to  one  of  the 
largesr  and  finest  schools  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  owning  its  own  beautiful 
building,  and  having  an  average  enroll- 
ment approaching  500. 

Any  farmer  who  has  taken  his  car  or 
tractor  to  a  garage  for  repairs  and  has 
had  to  pay  for  botched  work  by  un- 
skilled mechanics,  will  appreciate  the 
good  that  such  schools  can  do.  With 
the  increasing  use  of  motor  power  by 
farmers,   there  Is  more  and   more  de- 


ROtENKRAKZ 


mand  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns 
for  scientific  automotive  knowledge. 
Many  farm  boys,  in  fact,  are  taking 
automotive  and  electrical  courses  and 
using  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to 
good  advantage  right  at  home. 

But  no  matter  whence  he  comes,  nor 
what  his  future  location,  the  student  at 
this  unusual  school  must  feel  that  he- 
is  getting  his  money's  worth  and  leave 
with  the  certainty  that  he  is  fitted  to 
increase  his  earning  power. 

To  this  end  he  is  taught  by  "doing," 
whenever  possible.  Instead  of  simply 
studying  from  a  book  the  method  of 
grinding  valves,  making  electrical  re- 
pairs, or  performing  other  important  op- 
erations, he  is  first  shown  by  a  com- 
petent instructor  and  then  actually  per- 
forms the  work  in  a  completely  equipped 
shop.  Incidentally,  of  course,  he  imea 
text  books — but  in  no  case  does  he.  rely 
upon  them  entirely. 

Such  special  training  schools  as  his 
are  raising  serious  doubts  as  to  tha 
practical  value  of  "general"  education 
which  does  not  fit  the  student  for  my 
particular  vocation.  In  this  age  of 
specialization  and  intensive  production, 
the  young  man  without  any  particular 
training  finds  it  difficult  to  find  hia 
niche. 

"Big  business"  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  men  who  know;  men  who 
are  already  trained  for  waiting  lobs, 
and  are  ready  to  tackle  big  problems 
and  solve  them. 

Rosenkranz.  in  starting  upon  the  road 
to  success  hundreds  of  men  and  boys 
who  previously  had  no  definite  aim  in 
life,  has  done  a  big  work.  And  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM,  chosen'  by  this' 
school  to  carry  its  messages  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers  in  rural 
California,  is  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  development  of  "National  Auio- 
motive." — J.  C.  K. 


Cheap  and  Easy  Way  to  Make  Bordeaux 


HOMEMADE  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  spray 
for  the  control  of  fungous  dis- 
eases. It  is  ■  particularly  good  spray 
for  peach  blight  or  shot. hole  fungus 
on  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots 
in  the  fall  (November  and  December). 
It  also  is  a  good  spring  spray  for  the 
control  of  the  same  diseases,  together 
with  brown  rot  and  curl  leaf. 

Recently  there  has  appeared  upon 
the  market  commercial  forms  of  Bor- 
deaux powders  and  pastes.  These 
cost  from  14  to  16  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  amounts  which  are  recommend- 
ed by  the  manufacturers  the  cost  of 
materials  for  a  200-gallon  tank  amounts 
to  from  $4.50  to  $6. 

In  1923  price  for  copper  sulphate 
has  been  cents  per  pound  and  for 
the  best  grade  lime  (Colton).  2  cents 
per  pound.  Therefore,  for  a  5-5-50 
mixture  of  Bordeaux  the  cost  for  200 
gallons  is  $2.05.  Thus  we  see  that 
for  materials  alone  we  can  save  from 
$2.45  to  $3.95  on  each  200  gallons  of 
spray. 

The  method  of  making  Hordoaux 
mixture  at  home  .always  has  been  a 
more  or  less  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming task.  The  grower  was  told 
to  construct  a  platform  for  mixing 
the  Bordeaux  and  have  special  tanks 
or  barrels  for  running  the  diluted 
stuck    Solutions    into    before   the  same 


was  admitted  to  the  spray  tand 
Lacking  this  arrangement,  he  was  toll 
to  use  two  men  for  pouring  the  tw< 
diluted  stock  solutions  in  a  singl 
stream  into  the  spray  tank  at  th 
same  time. 

Here  is  a  method  which  gives  i 
mixture  just  as  satisfactory  and  on 
which  is  quicker  and  cheaper: 

1 —  Prepare  the  stock  solutions  b 
dissolving  the  bluestone  in  water  a 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  one  gallo 
and  by  slaking  the  lime  thoroughl; 
and  then  diluting  with  water  to  M 
the  ratio  one  pound  to  one  galloi 
Keep  separate  until  ready  to  spray. 

2 —  Fill  spray  tank  three-quarter 
full  of  water.  Place  the  screen  uve 
filling  hole.  Add  the  bluestone  stots' 
solution  to  the  tank.  Start  the  i  n  gin 
in  order  thoroughly  to  nii\  the  s  du 
tion. 

3  -Pour  the  lime  stock  soluiio 
through"the  screen  into  the  tank,  nun 
a  paddle  to  break  any  lumps.  Wna 
through  any  residue. 

4 — Finish  filling  the  tank  with  watt* 
Two  men  easily  and  quickly  cm  <1 
this  job  and  have  time  eni  ii  'h  to  ru 
the  engine.  There  is  a  certain  annum 
of  time  wasted  in  wailing  for  the  tan 
to  fill  and  this  can  be  utilized  profit 
ably  by  mixing  llnideaux. — W.  I 
Duruz,  Instructor  in  Pomology,  Uttl 
versity  of  California 


Open  New  Date  Library 

THE  most  complete  library  in  the 
world  on  date  raising  and  the  date 
Industry  >9  housed  in  the  building  re- 
c<  ntlv  completed  at  the  TJ.  S.  Date  Ex- 
periment  Station,    Riverside  County. 

Dr.  Walter  T.  Swingle,  director  of 
the  station,  has  gathered  much  date 
literature  In  every  accessible  date  re- 
gion in  the  world. 

Some  of  this  material  was  obtained 
through  Department  of  Agriculture 
men  working  under  him  in  date  inves- 
tigation in  foreign  countries. 

/  n  Important  port  of  the  library 
consists  of  Hritisb   government  publi- 


cations   relating    to    the    must  thick! 
planted  and  most  famous  d.ae  region 
in     the     world,     Mesopotamia,  whe 
come     the     Halawi.  Khadrawi 
Zehedi   varieties  of   dates  now 
ishing  in  Coachella  Valley,  grown 
imported   offshoots.     Other  liter 
concerns  Egypt,  the  home  of  the 
mous  Deglet  Noor  variety,  which 
shown   special   adaptation   to  the 
and  climatic  conditions  of  leading 
district— MARY  E.  WALTER. 


HARTFORD  DRINKS  MUCH   Mil  H 

The  average  consumption  of  milk 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a  city  of  150.000. 
one  pint   per  day.   the  highest  in 
United  States. 
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Inducing  \vocado  Fruitfulness 

Point  Loma  Tests  Indicate  That  Condition  of  Tree 
Is  More  Important  Than  Cross-Pollination 


By  ORANGE  I.  CLARK 


IN  the  Point 
Loma  (San 
Diego  County) 
Homestead's  orchard  there  are  about 
20  budded  varieties  of  avocados  in  bear- 
ing and  a  considerable  number  of  fruit 
Mexican  seedlings.  An  apiary  with 
seventeen  swarms  of  bees  is  in  the 
orchard.  All  the  trees  are  healthy  and 
first-class  in  appearance,  but  not  large. 
Three  Fuerte  trees  are  on  poor  soil, 
but  have  been  made  fairly  vigorous  by 
liberal  irrigation. 

When  avocado  trees  are  in  such  a 
vigorous,  sappy,  but  not  richly-nour- 
ished condition,  they  cannot  bear  well. 
This  year,  contrary  to  their  usual  habit, 
none  of  our  Fuertes  have  borne  as  well 
as  most  of  the  older  varieties,  which 
are  seriously  overbearing. 

The  studies  and  records  of  avocado 
blossoms  made  at  Point  I/ima  while 
Dr.  Stout  was  making  his  investiga- 
tions in  Los  Angeles  County  confirm 
many  of  the  facts  the  latter  published. 
But,  as  he  pointed  out.  such  blossom 
studies  are  incomplete  until  subjected 
to  practical  tests. 

If  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  same  tests,  made  here,  later  were 
advocated  in  detail  by  Dr.  Stout  after 
he  had  proven  hand  pollination  im- 
possible. 

The  Homestead's  tests*  with  nettings 
and  bees  are  practically  the  same  as 
tests  made  by  the  State  University  on 
prunes  and  plums  in  California. 

USE  BEES  AND  NETTING 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  bloom- 
ing season,  parts  of  three  Fuerte  trees 
were  covered  with  netting  on  frame- 
work, to  test  self-pollination  in  com- 
parison with  cross-pollination.  Con- 
siderable care  was  taken  in  placing 
the  nettings  so  that  half  of  each  tree 
should  be  Inside  the  netting  and  half 
outside.  A  swarm  of  bees  was  kept 
under  each  netting. 

The  bees  were  fed  an  abundance  of 
honey  and  kept  in  good  condition.  No 
bees  could  get  into  or  out  of  the  net- 
tings. The  blossoms  on  the  half  trees 
under  the  nettings  could  get  only 
Fuerte  pollen.  The  nettings  isolated 
the  covered  parts  of  the  trees  as  com- 
pletely as  though  they  had  been  grow- 
ing In  an  orchard  composed  only  of 
Fuertes.  But  the  half  of  each  tree 
which  was  not  covered  was  open  to 
cross-pollination  from  the  many  ad- 
joining varieties  and  great  numbers  of 
bees  were  at  work  In  all  parts  of  the 
orchard.  The  fruits  produced  were  as 
follows: 

1st  Tree   Inside  the  net,  48  fruits 

2nd  Tree    "      "      "6  " 

3rd  Tree    12  " 

Total    66 

Outside  the  net   56  fruits 

"     "    5 

    4 

Total   65 

It  Is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  pollination  of  fruits  that  many 
deciduous  fruits  drop  worse  while  im- 
mature, if  only  self -pollinated,  than 
they  do  if  cross-pollinated.  Since  mid- 
summer successive  counts  have  shown 
that  there  was  no  dropping  whatever 
from  those  parts  of  the  Fuerte  trees 
which  had  been  inside  the  nets  and  re- 
ceived only  pollen  of  their  own  variety. 
Put  until  autumn,  the  half  trees  which 
had  been  open  to  cross-pollination  con- 
tinued to  drop  quite  a  number  of  fruits 
from  no  visible  cause.  If  cross-pollin- 
ation had  been  needed,  an  opposite  re- 
sult would  have  taken  place. 

WHAT  THE  TEST  SHOWED 

The  purpose  of  the  Fuerte  tests  was 
to  determine  whether  or  not  some  other 
variety  must  he  planted  or  grafted  close 
to  Fuertes.  or  whether  that  trouble  and 
expense  is  unnecessary.  The  result 
shows  that  the  Fuertes  tested  would 
have  borne  just  as  well  with  no  other 
variety  within  miles. 

One  tree  of  the  Katherlne  Tingley  va- 
riety was  tested.  The  part  which  was 
open  to  cross-pollination  produced  a  fair 
crop.  The  part  from  which  all  cross- 
pollination  was  excluded  overbore,  as 
this  variety  frequently  does. 

There  was  one  netting  covering  two 
Irees.  On  one  of  the  trees,  two  varieties 
are  growing,  so  that  under  the  netting 
there  were  three  varieties:  The  Fuerte, 
the  Blakeman  and  the  Katherlne  Ting- 
ley,  with  a  swarm  of  bees.  Presumably 
them  trees  received  much  more  cross - 
pollination  during  most  of  the  blooming 
season,  than  any  other  trees  in  the 
orchard. 

CROSS  POLLINATION  FAILS 

But  the  crops  resulting  were  not 
heavy.  In  fact,  the  fruits  on  them  were 
much  less  than  the  crops  on  part  of 
one  Fuerte  and  the  part  of  a  Kath- 
erlne Tingley  tree  from  which  all  pos- 
sible <■]  o ss -pollination  was  excluded. 
These  varieties  which  were  under  the 


same  net  together 
produced  less  than 
the  general  average 
for  the  orchard.  If  increased  cross- 
pollination  had  been  a  help,  they  would 
have  borne  more  fruits  than  any  other 
trees. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  Blakemarr 
fruit  dropped  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  middle  of  October, 
whereas  a  portion  of  this  Blakeman  tree 
which  was  outside  the  net  and  there- 
fore received  only  an  ordinary  amount 
of  cross-pollination,  did  no  dropping 
after  July.  Evidently  Fuerte  pollen 
was  no  help  to  the  Blakeman  and  did 
not  make  it  hold  its  fruit. 

Part  of  one  Dickinson  tree  was  un- 
der a  netting  with  bees.  The  number 
of  fruits  now  on  the  tree  are  less  on 
the  part  which  had  only  self-pollina- 
tion than  on  the  part  which  was  open 
to  cross-pollination.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  this  tree  by  the  slight  shade 
of  the  netting  was  such  as  to  make  the 
value  of  this  test  doubtful.  The  shad^ 
ing  decreased  the  growth  and  affected 
the  appearance  of  the  foliage.  There 
Is  evidence  that  it  also  decreased  the 
crop  inside  the  netting. 

VARIETIES   SKLF'-FEUTI  U\ 

Our  blossom  records  and  Dr.  Stout's 
show  that  the  Dickinson  receptive  and 
pollen-shedding  blossom  periods  over- 
lap very  little,  less  than  any  other  va- 
riety commonly  planted.  Yet  the  Dick- 
inson and  the  other  varieties  tested  for 
■<elf -fertility  produced  immense  num- 
bers of  small  fruits  under  the  nets,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  these  small  fruits 
contained  seeds.  The  Dickinson,  sep- 
arated by  the  netting  from  all  other 
varieties,  received  a  great  abundance 
of  its  own  pollen. 

Half  of  another  Dickinson  tree  was 
under  a  net  with  no  bees  under  the  net 
and  none  could  get  under  it,  nor  were 
there  any  other  insects  in  this  net,  ex- 
cept possibly  a  few  thrips.  This  half 
of  a  tree  which  no  bees  could  visit  has 
no  fruit.  But  the  other  half  of  the  same 
tree  was  freely  visited  by  bees  and  has 
a  crop  that  Is  heavy  for  so  small  and 
young  a  tree.  A  study  of  the  blossoms 
shows  that  many  varieties  are  like  the 
Dickinson  and  require  bees  or  other 
Insects. 

In  1918  a  Fuerte  limb  was  budded 
onto  one  side  of  a  Challenge  tree.  Dr. 
Stout's  blossom  records  and  ours  show 
that  these  two  varieties  are  adapted 
to  cross-pollinate  each  other.  Previous 
to  this  year  this  fine.  larga)  Fuerte  limb 
had  borne  only  one  fruit.  It  set  a  very 
heavy  crop  this  year,  but  dropped  most 
of  it,  notwithstanding  being  on  the 
same  tree  with  Challenge. 

TEST  CHALLENGE  AVOCADO 

Records  show  that*  previous  to  this 
year  this  Challenge  tree  produced  the 
least  fruit  of  any  of  the  forty  in  the 
orchard.  This  year  it  has  133  fruits, 
which  is  only  half  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  nearest  half-dozen  other 
Challenge  trees.  Most  of  its  crop  is 
located  on  the  side  of  the  tree  farthest 
from  the  Fuerte  limb. 

In  1918  and  later  the  Katherine  Ting- 
ley  variety  was  budded  onto  several 
Harmons.  These  varieties  overlap  each 
other  freely  in  their  daily  blossom 
periods,  yet  the  Harmons  have  borne 
practically  nothing. 

There  is  one  fine  Northrup  limb  on 
the  side  of  a  six-year-old  Puebla.  The 
Northrup  has  a  small  crop:  the  Puebla 
has  two  fruits;  last  year  it  had  none. 
None  of  the  varieties  grafted  together 
as  yet  have  Increased  each  other's 
crops. 

We  hear  of  avocado  trees  located  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  all  others, 
which  have  a  heavy  crop  this  year.  In 
view  of  the  cross-pollination  problem, 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
whether  there  are  many  such  and  of 
which  varieties. 

THEORIES  HELD  VALUABLE 

The  writer  holds  the  opinion  that  the- 
need  for  avocado  cross-pollination  is  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  and  worth  an  ef- 
fort to  prove.  But  on  the  varieties 
tested  the  results  secured  so  far  are 
very    unfavorable   to  cross-pollination. 

It  is  evident  that  the  source  f'-om 
which  pollen  came  was  not  the  Im- 
portant factor.  It  also  wast  evident 
that  the  variety  of  each  tree  and  its 
vegetative  condition  before  and  while 
blooming  determined  the  amount  of 
the  crop,  irrespective  of  the  pollination 
tests. 

More  and  more  detailed  evidence  has 
accumulated  to  show  that  it  is  the  avo- 
cado trees  and  the  branches  whose  fo- 
liage Is  well  matured  and  well  nour- 
ished, but  without  too  much  sappy  new 
growth,  that  bear  the  heavy  crops.  We 
believe  this  fact  heretofore  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized.  We  be- 
lteve  a  full  recognition  of  it  gives  great 


promise  for  the  future  of  avocado  pro- 
ductiveness. 

A  mature,  well  nourished  condition  of 
foliage,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  well- 
distributed  new  growth,  can  be  secured 
by  the  right  amount  of  irrigation,  fertil- 
ization and  proper  management  of  the 
soil.  It  is  necessary  to  have  accurate 
control  of  the  amount  of  irrigation  and 
the  amount  of  soil  moisture  and  also  to 
recognize  that  the  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  not  the  same.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  must  follow  the  meth- 
ods known  and  recommended  by  the 
horticultural  experts  in  the  public  serv- 
ice and  also  study  the  condition  of  our 
trees. 


Believes  in  Pomegranates 

FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  pomegranate 
trees  on  10  acres  is  the  planting 
on  the  Rert  Colvllle  ranch  at  Terra 
Bella.  The  trees  which  are  of  the 
"Wonderful"  variety  are  grown  in  bush 
form. 

A  yield  of  nearly  10  tons  was  ob- 
tained when  part  of  the  trees  were  in 
their  third  and  part  in  their  fourth 
year. 

The  market  problem  is  the  principal 
one  confronting  the  pomegranate  grow- 
er, according  to  Colville.  who  is  a  firm 
believer  in  co-operative  selling. 


Stanislaus  Peaches  to  the  Front 


By  A.  A.  JUNGERMAN 

Stanislaus  Farm  Adviser 

THE  sudden  rise  of  Stanislaus 
County  to  the  position  of  second 
cfanning  peach  growing  county 
in  California  is  perhaps  a  surprise  to 
many,  and  with  many  young  orchards 
coming  on  it  will  closely  rival  Sutter 
County.  At  present  it  has  in  full  bear- 
ing 3324  acres  of  drying  peaches,  1662 
acres  of  shipping  peaches  and  4986 
acres  of  canning  peaches.  The  number 
Of  non-bearing  t\ees  that  will  bear 
next  year  is  26,411;  trees  under  two 
years,  184,600;  trees  under  one  year 
old,  261,000.  The  later  plantings  are 
mostly  of  the  canning  varieties,  or  the 
total  acreage  planted  to  peaches  is 
about  20,000. 

Stanislaus  has  an  advantage  over 
Sutter  County  in  that  it  raises  both 
the  drying  and  canning  peach.  When 
the  markets  of  Central  Europe  are 
again  on  their  feet  there  will  be  a 
stronger  demand  for  drying  peaches." 

In  the  1923  peach  growers  contest  W. 
N.  Winter  of  Hughson  was  awarded 
the  sweepstake  cup,  his  orchard  of 
seven-year-old  Lovells  yielding  19.3 
tons  of  No.  1  fruit  per  acre.  Hughson 
Center  was  acclaimed  the  premier 
peach  growing  section  for  1923,  n  in- 
ning most  honors  in  form  of  cups  and 
ribbons. 

Fifty-two  awards  were  made  alto- 
gether, 13  of  which  were  trophies  and 
the  remaining  39  were  in  the  form  of 


ribbons  for  winners  in  various  classes. 

The  awards  were  made  in  three 
parts:  1,  judging  the  condition  of  the 
orchard  after  the  fruit  was  harvested; 

2,  the  tonnage  of  No.  1  fruit  secured; 

3,  the  record  turned  in  complete,  which, 
covered  detailed  information  on  the 
orchard  and  the  crop.  The  tonnage 
was  based  on  amount  of  No.  1  fruit  per 
acre.  The  standard  for  No.  1  fruit  was 
2%  inches  in  diameter,  as  against  2'i 
inches  last  year,  a  grower  being  penal- 
ized for  No.  2  fruit. 

Full  bearing  orchards  were  scored 
as  follows:  15  points  for  condition  of 
orchard;  80  points  for  yield  of  No.  t 
fruit;   5  points  for  record. 

The  contest  benefited  both  the  grow- 
er and  the  community.  It  benefited  the 
grower  in  going  around  and  learning 
from  his  fellow  grower  just  how  things 
were  done.  It  has  helped  the  grower 
in  stimulating;  interest  in  having  a 
high  class  orchard  producing  a  good 
quantity  of  No.  1  fruit. 

The  canning  peach  growers  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another  and  the  interchange  of  ideas 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  participation 
in  activities  along  the  lines  that  mean 
for  better  peach  production  in  Stanis- 
laus County. 

It  has  helped  the  communities  in  that 
they  have  received  benefit  indirectly 
through  the  advertising  value  of  prize 
winning  orchards,  which  is  resulting  in 
uiving  the  industry  and  growers  more 
consideration  than  they  previously 
received. 


before  you  plant  this  year 


— make  sure 

to  get  our  new  64-page 
beautifully  illustrated 
descriptive  catalog 


The  planting  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and 
roses  needs  to  be  taken  seriously.  Don't 
just  buy  anything  that  "looks  like  It 
might  grow!" 

The  only  way  to  make  certain  of  suc- 
cess is  to  get  the  Armstrong  catalog — 
make  your  selections  from  it  ;  then  you 
can  count  on  getting  just  what  you 
order.  Everything  just  as  represented 
in  the  catalog. 

Our  35  years  of  successfully  serving 
thousands  throughout  tht  Southwest  Is 
positive  proof  that  we  can^  satisfy  you. 

But  get  your  name  on  the  coupon 
now  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  list  for 
1924  catalog.  We  will  mail  them  out 
to  names  in  the  order  in  which  received. 

Enjoy  a  vitit  to  our  nurseries — drive 
out  any  week  day  ( not  open  Sunday). 


ARM8TSONO  M'KSKRIKtt. 

4111  N.  Euclid  Ave,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Hi'HHf  semi  me  1S24  Armstrong 
Nurseries    Catalog,    aa    1    plan  to 

plant   


Name   

AddreHB   

City   State. 


ESTABLISHED  1889 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Propr. 
500  Acret  Ontario, 


in  Nurseries 


Calif  c 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


DK 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  ctiiis  a  lino,  or  60  cents  a  line 
for  four  or  more  consecutive  issues 
(avenge  ?  wortls).  For  white  space, 
cuts  or  display  tjpf,  <*oh-  is  cona- 
put  eil  arcinl  i n  t o  total  spiwe  occn- 
pied    by    mi  vertNeitirnt. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  15 
days  before  dwte  of  publication. 

Addre-s  oiU  HARD  and  FARM. 
Broadway    at    KJeventh.    I-iis  Ancr.es. 


POULTRY 


CERTIFIED  While  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-range,  heavy- laying  util- 
ity h'-ns  mated  to  double  pedigree,  cockerels 
With  authentic  trapnest  records.  Our  breeding 
flock*  'jrp  inspected  and  accredited  by  the 
Sonm  a  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrisal 
and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks  Kuar- 
»nt'  ■■  I.  Boojcfnc  orders  now  for  the  .-print; 
wasm  of  1II2I  delivery,  Send  for  catalogue 
and  attractive  prices.  Mt'ST  HATCH  INCf- 
BAT  'i:  CO..  INC..  the  World-*  1  argest  Eler- 
irlc  ' •  »j ,  h.  i  y.  43;  7t h  St..  P.  i  ilurv.a.  CgWf. 

WERE     BOOKING     CHICKS  for 
:Most    winter   and    spring  weeks 
from  some  of  world  s  Inchest  6*g- 
'■'..luclng  Leghorns.  Ai'tinas.  Reds. 
Mirorcas.  Rocks.  Brahmss.  Wyan- 
rt  'ties.     Andalusians.  Orpingtons. 
•  :s..nable.       P-duced     If  booked 
ahead.     Capieitv.   rtOO.BQo.  "Never 
saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
•yg-vleld  |-       PROFITABLE    POULTRY.  13 

yorrh   Pair  Oaks.   Pasadena.     Mail  only.  i 

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
prices.  Hanson  White  Leghorns.  Br.  and 
Buff  Leg..  Reds.  Baried  Rocks.  Anconas, 
Blk  Min  ,  Blue  Andalusians.  Now  booking 
or.' -s  for  spring.  COCKERELS.  $5  and 
$10:  Hanson  Wh.  Leg..  Tormohlen  Br.  Leg.. 
Tilt.-.  Min.  Anconas  and  Blue  Andalusians. 
Fret  foliier  HtcDonald  Pou'try  Ranch  and 
Hatchery    Rt.   1.   Box   24S.   Sun  Jose.  Calif. 


WHITE  1.1  •  I  HORN  BABT  CHIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Prices  per 
loo:  January,  Sit:  February.  J15;  March. 
114;  April.  $U.f,<r:  May  and  June.  $12.  lOOtf 
live,  strong  chix  guaranteed.  We  are  ac- 
credited hv  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
THE   IMONKKR  HATCHERT.  476  Sixth  St.. 

Petnluma.  Calif.  

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  Inspected . 

flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  In- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
■Ides  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Barred  Rocks.  Over  *M  eggs  per  year — 
that  is  record  behind  our  White  Leghorn 
Stock.  Write  for  circular  and  1924  price  list. 
Book'ing  now  for  Jan..  Feb.  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  THE  J.  H.  STUBBE 
POULTRY  RANCH  AND  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

RUSSIAN  ORLOFF  TURKENS  —  A  royal 
Christmas  present.  Trios  and  settings  of 
•ggs  at  special  holiday  price.  Now  booking 
Orders  ahead  for  hatching  eggs  for  sprint 
dates;  also  incubator  lots.  Circular.  Only 
genuine  stock  and  only  breeder  in  America. 
GEO  Pf'HAEFER,  Halo  Sacredo  Breeding 
Farm.    Rt.    122-K.    Menlo    Park.  Calif.  

WHY  DELAY  ?  Place  your  order  for  1924 
chicks  with  the  White  Hat»-hery.  the  hatch- 
err  with  a  reputation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries,  Sonoma:  County.  "A" 
and  "A  A"  stof  k  Price  right.  Send  for  rata- 
log.     WHITE  HATCHERY.   Petaluma.  Calif. 

CALDWELL'S  REDS,  trapnested  nine  years. 

bred  for  production  and  exhibition  quali- 
ties. Mated  pairs,  trios,  pens  a  specialty. 
Husky  dark  red  cockerels,  out  of  305-egg 
male,  will  Imnrnvp  your  stork.  Write  for 
Circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S. 
Caldwell.  :i.-15E  West  Broadway.  Glendale.  cal 
CHICKEN  HATCHERY  for  sale:  over  I'O.ooo 

capacity;  modern  4-room  house,  outbuild- 
ings. 3  brooder  houses,  electric  pumping  plant, 
with  1  acres  or  less,  with'n  city  limits  of 
Petaluma.  on  State  highway.  Ideal  location 
for  a  show  poultrv  pla-e.  Annlv  on  premises. 
837  MAIN  ST..  Petaluma.  Calif.   

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  1902 
by  I,.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  every  day.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival 
and  full  count.    Free  circular.    L.  W.  Clark. 

115   Main    St.    Petfiiiitna,  Calif.  

HANSON'S  Pedigreed  S  C.  White  Leghorns 
Trapnested  for  15  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
sale  some  valuable  individual  pedigree  enrk- 
erels  for  sale.  Send  for  Interesting  cata- 
logue    J.  A.  HANSON,  Corvallis.  Ore. 

TRAPNESTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Hollv- 
wood  and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  Ti.noo 
chicks.  25.000  hatching  eggs.  5000  pullets, 
leflO  pedigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now 
Send  for  price  list.  INWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM.   Corvallls.  Oregon.  

FREE — 1924  DAILY  EGG  RECORD — FREE 
Contains  poultry  pointers,  calendar,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  daily  egg  yield.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy,  so  mail  postal  today  and 
record  will  be  mailed  in  December.  GOLDEN 
BAGI.K  MILLING  CO..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

FULLETS.  selected  White  Leghorns,  from 
heavy-laying,  trapnested  stock,  raised  on 
free  range.  Reajdv  for  delivery  at  three 
months  old,  November  25th.  FREEMAN 
PULLET   FARM,    Hayward.  Calif.  

PEDIGREED  S.  C  W.  Leghorn  baby,  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  Our  large  selected  hens 
are  mated  to  Hanson  sfraln  cockerels.  240- 
tit  on  dame.  215-:!"!  on  sire's  side.  Prices 
reasonable.    Diflic  Hatchery.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each. 

Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pullets,  pigeons,  rabbits.  FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.  S4"  S.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 
BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy-laying  strains.  No  dead 
•r  weak  ones  charged  for.     Si'H  IOLLVILLE 

HATCHERY.   Sonoma   County.  Calif.  

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from*Shell  to  Mar- 
ket,"   on   application  to   COULSON  COM- 

PANY.   petaluma.  Calif.  " 

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntd. "day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  for  partlcu-' 
lars    EUREKA  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

^EES^kislD^ONE^ 

BEEKEEPING  pays.   Instruction  booklet  free 
with   prices.   Supplies,   queens,  nuclei,  pkg. 
bees.    Hale  Spenver  Apiaries.  Sawtelle,  Calif. 


^POULTRY  

WEBBS   S.   C.    WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

You  will  get  plenty  of  eggs  If  your  chicks 
come  from 
WEBB'S   CACKLE  FARM 
2500     choice     selected     hens     mated  with 
cockerels  from  trapnested  hens  with  records 
of  200  and  better. 

1$  years  Santa  Cruz'  largest  poultry  breeder. 

Prices  15c  up  to  February  1:  It  Vic  from 
February   1  to  March  15.  and  10c  thereafter. 

A.  M.  WEBB 
J17    Parkway  Santa   Cruz.  Calif. 


WHITE    LEGHORN    BABY    CHICKS  from 
high  prod,  flocks,  mated  to  male  birds  with 
best   blood   lines  on   Pacific  Coast.    Write  for 
prices.    Rio  Linda  Hatchery.  Rio  Linda.  Cal. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS,  $8.50  to  $45.  Write  for 
circulars.  ARNOTT  &  CO..  114  S  Los  An- 
geles St..    i.,w  Angeles. 

'S^OOV^wTiTl,  TBLl!  L^t^~^vTiiI^lm^ied 
torn  head  your  flock  and  see  increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  inbred  birds  prevail 
in  10  years'  raising  of  turkeys.  JENKINS, 
the  Veteran  Breeder  Amerb  an  and  Mexican 
Wild  Riood.U  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  A,  Box 
1178.    Burbank.  Calif. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


WE  are  now  taking  orders  for  this  winter 
and    spring    plantings.      Place    your  orders 

now.   while  we  have  a  complete  aanort m  e  n  I 

of  trees  and   vines,   and   assure    yourself  of 

Betting   first-class  stock. 
Write  for  price  list. 


MODESTO  NURSERY  CO. 

P    O.   Box  984.  Modesto.  Cslif. 
M.  L.   DOW,  Mgr. 


BEKIUIiS  a.a.1  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS: 
Fruit  Trees.  Roses  and  Grapevines  All 
varl-ties  for  Immediate:  delivery.  Plant  early 
for  "lest  results.  My  27  years  of  experienc 
as  a  practical  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman 
will  assure  you  delivery  of  large,  thrifty,  well- 
rootel  stock,  which  can  be  depended  upon 
for  quality  and  reliability.  Write  for  price 
list.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  request. 
M.    J.    4JION1Z.     P.    O     Box    47  ;  Sebsstopol. 

Calif.     Phone  23-F3.  

BEFORE  YOU  BUY!  Get  our  Srlc  s  M  fruit 
trees:  grape  vines,  both  domestic  rooted 
and  grafted  on  resistant  root:  berry  plants, 
etc.  We  w  11  save  you  money  In  addition 
to  supplying  you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list.    Whilesale  and  retail.    J   F.  MILLER  .v- 

SONS,    Heal.lsburg.  Calif.  

CHOICE  AND  BARS  BERRY  PLANTS  P.-  I 
Raspberries,  Black  Raspberries.  Purple 
Raspb-rries.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thornless 
Macatawa.  Mammoth.  Himalaya,  Phenom- 
enal and  Red  Logan,  Dewberries.  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberri Bfl 
Whole-Ale  and  retail  Send  for  free  catalo; 
STANFORD  BERRY  PLANT  NIRSEKI. 
Box    IXC,    Palo   Alto,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees: 
also  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Write  for  prices. 
RIPON     NURSERY     CO..     P.    O.     Box  151. 


rYpon"'  NUBSKBT    CO..    P.    O.  Bo 

French  Camp.  Calif.  

FALL    PEARS,    Bosc.    Anjous,    Cornice  and 
Winter  Nells,   from  the   Rogue  River  Val- 
ley, Oregon,   lead  all   world   markets.  Most 
orofltable  fruit  grown.     Full  information  on 

request.     Box  934.   Medford.  Ore.  

I'ltl  IT   AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  —  Hoi 

complete  line  offered  Southwest.  Buy  di- 
rect from  growers.  Catalog  FrSe.  Express 
paid.  Consolidate.!  Nurseries.  Houston.  T^\ 
IF  you  want  world's  greatest  commercial 
Everbearing  Strawberry  order  Johnson' - 
Improved  Superb;  $25  thousand.  $3.5(1  hun- 
dred. IT.  S  N.  JOHNSON.  Nevada  City.  Ne- 
\ada  County.  Calif. 

Strawberry  plants 


SUPERIOR   STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Certified   BANNER.  GOLD  DOLLAR. 
NEW  OREGON  IMPROVED,  MAGOON. 
WELLINGTON  MARVEL. 
DODDS*  &   HUDSON,   CANBY.  ORE. 


BULBS  AND  SEEDS 


Nematodes  Menace  Farmiav  Industry 


ALFALFA  SEED  For  Sale -Common.  Hairy 
Peruvian  or  Smooth  Peruvian.  New  crop. 
High  purity  and  germination.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  for  prices  and  samples.  E.  F. 
SANGl'INETTI     (Established    lXSrjl,  YUMA. 

ARIZONA.  

SEEDS    WANTED  -Growers    having  Sudan 
seed.  Sorghum  seed  or   Hubam  Clover  B.-cl 
for    sale,     please     mail     samples    to  BOM- 
BERGER  SEED  CO.,  Modesto.  Calif. 

^EAL^EST^ATlE^Foipr^EXCHANGE 

WILL  trade  my   $1000  equity   in   10   lots  In 
Pindale,  7  miles  from  Fresno,  as  first  pay- 
ment   on    rabbit    ranch    near    Los  Angeles 
S12  G  St..  Bakersrield.  Calif. 

FARM  TRACTORS.  MACHINERY 

NEW    and    rebuilt    Implements    at  special 
prives.     fall   ami  nee  them.      ARNOTT  St 
CO..  114  S.  Lot  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PERCY  S    WEBSTER.  Savings  Loan  Build- 
ing, Stockton.  Calif.    Long  established  or- 
ganization.    Send  for  free  book  on  patents. 

LIVESTOCK— Mikh~Goats^ 

PUREBRED   TOGO  EN  BURGS  from  recently 
Imported    stock.      Heavy    milkers.  Raised 
under  Ideal  conditions.    Sure  to  please.  CAM- 
ION (X)AT  RANCH.   Redlands.  Calif. 


(Con finned  From  I'ttfte  $X 


sorption  is  practically  nil.  Jn  certain 
cases  where  gall  formation  does  nrM 
xcur,  as  for  instate  with  the  cltrufl 
nematode,  the  demasae  seems  to  be  due 
CO  lh»-  sucking  out  of  the  juiqes  from  the 
roots.  Opportunity  for  infection  of  the 
root<  by  decay-pioducinK  organisms  is 
■JM  afforded  through  the  work  of  ne- 
matodes. 

itETHODS  dl*  CONTROL 

Nematodes  are  a  particular  inf-nace 
in  the  Southern  Slates  and  in  Califor- 
nia, due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  sec- 
tions the  soil  ne\e.-  freezes  in  winter. 
Freezing  effectively  keeps  this  pest  in 
check  In  most  jjarts  of  the  world  where 
winter  temperatures  are  low.  !n  warm 
climates  and  under  suitable  soil  condi- 
tions, they  continue  to  increase  until 
very  few  crops  >h£e»4  will  succeed  on 
badly  inlested  soils. 

X  mat  odes  find  th  •  lighter,  sandier 
soils  much  more  congenial  than  the 
heavier  clay  soils,  where  they  rarely 
ber-ume  serious.  For  this  reason  sandy 
soils  should  he  avoided  for  crops  sub- 
jci  i  to  serious  attack  by  nematodes. 
In  badjy  infeste.l  soils  it  sometimes  is 
possible  to  grow  satisfactory  crops  by 
interplaming  with  a  "trap"  crop  which 
is  especially  susceptible  to  nematode 
attacks.  st:i  11  as  beets  or  turnips  or 
other  similar  root  crops.  There  are 
later  pulled  up  and  destroyed. 

A  rotation  of  crops,  including  several 
not  bothered  by  nematodes,  so  that  a 
neniaiode-infested  crop  is  only  on  the 
lund  once  in  seveaal  years,  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  d<<wn  the  pest.  Deep 
plowing  ami  tillage,  exposing  the  land 
to  4he  elements,- aids  in  killing  a  large 
I  art  of  tho  nematode  population. 


Kxperiuients- in  conl' oiling  nematodes 
through  the  use  .1'  .  hemicals.  such  as 
cyanide,  as  yet  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory/ As  a  matter  of  fait,  where 
soils  are  badly  infested  and  climatic 
conditions  not  adapted  naturally  to 
keeping  down  the  number,  there  it  not 
much  to  do  but  to  grow  ero|  s  not  sub- 
ject to  attack. 

There  is  some  i  i  mise  in  liie  develop- 
ment oi  rcsis'ant  varieties  but  com- 
paratively lUt'e  has  been  done  along 
this  line-as  set.  "lh.it  it  is  possible  to 
develop  such  varieties,  however,  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  •  oW|  ea  gro»vn 
ex  (naively  in  ih.'  South  rind  badly  in- 
fested with  nematode.-.  A  selection 
known  as  the  "Iron"  his  rex-entry  been 
found  to  be  practically  nematode  re- 
sistant. 

BXPKftlMENTS    WITH  CHKMICAI.3 

With  .trchard  fruits,  the  nematode 
Is  particularly  serious.  and  it  Is 
found  attacking  most  sorts  of  fruit 
trees,  among  which  in  particular  are  the 
fig.  the  peach  and  the  walnut.  "Hairy 
root"  and  "root -knot"  on  deciduous 
nursery  tiees„are  conditions  not  at  all 
uncommon,  and  caused  by  nematodes. 

With  the  fig  the  nematode  Is  espe- 
cially serious.  A  large  part  of  the.  com- 
mercial fig  acieage  in  the  State  is  on 
sandy  Toil.  \\>>ich  furnishes  a  congen- 
ial environment  for  nematode  activity. 
In  addition,  the  fig  root  seems  to  be 
especially  well  liked  by  nematodes. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  reported  that 
a  newly  discovered  nematode  on  citrus 
trees  was  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
motlled  leaf  disease,  but  subsequent  in- 
vestigation has  failed  to  confirm  this 
statement. 


Bridgeport's  Bulbs 

Continued  from  Pai/e  :,/ 


"we're  going  to  take  a  trip  around  the 
world  and  see  some  of  the  wonderful 
things  we've  been  reading  about  all  our 
lives."  ,  * 

Two  million  bulbs  at  only  a  penny 
apiece  would  bring  $20.000, '  and  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  10-acre  farm 
has  yet  been  planted. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  to  invite  others  to  enter  the 
same  line  of  work,  but  Bridgeford  ex- 
presses himself  as  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  help  others  embark  in  the 
bulb  industry. 

"Danger  of  oversupply ing  the  mar- 
ket? Why.  it  will  be  years  before 
American  growers  can  catch  up  with 
the  demands."  he  declared.  "A  single 
Chicago  florist  buys  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion bulbs  of  one  kind  every  year. 

"To  everybody  who  is  willing  to  take 
pains  with  his  work  and  wait  awhile 
for  profits  1  would  say.  Come  on  in.  the 
flower  water  is  fine.'  " 


Railroad  and  Water  Rates 

^COMPARATIVE  tail  ..rid  water  rates 
from  ten  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
points  to  Atlantic  ports  ar->  as  follows, 
the  first  figures  being  railroad  freight 
and  the  second,  steamship  rates  per 
ton: 

Crapes.  H2-$?.0:  appKs.  $:U-J25; 
oranges.  $"0-$2h;  lemons,  $:!S.."0-$2S. 

It  costs  three  times  as  much  to  ship 
prunes  from  Portland  to  New  York 
by  rail  as  it  does  to  send  them  by 
water,  according  to  Skinner's  Packing 
House  X  v.  s. 


BUYING  COOPERATIVELY 

Thirty  thousand  Minnesota  farmers 
buy  supplies  co-operatively,  while  77 
per  cent  of  all  th  creameries  in  that 
Stale  operate  on   that  basis. 


RAISE  SQUABS  Bit  Pi  of  if s 


"highest  prices  in  20  years,  Rig  4sir.a.nA. 
Big  money  raising  thcm.&aised  m  cnen* 
We  ship  fcmous  breeding  stock  and  sipjU's. 
Little  space  needed  to  raise  thern.. 

Send  2S*for  kovKon.- 
H0W  TO  MAM  016  HOMY  HJISIHG  SQ, 
HOLLYWOOD  'JQU.o^  '/"MS 
Box    II4-E.    HOLLYWOOD.  CALIF. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

si  I'KKIOK  ENGLISH  I.EtJHOKNS — INTERNATIONAL!  i  ;«M>\VM 

The  World's  Best 

Write  for  matini;  list  on  i>--'tu  r.-t  ,!  chirk*  »ml  hiilVliln< 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SA1.B — i.hiu..  rornrr  acre  in  Runny- 
mede  Colony:  I.intlly  Ave.  one  block  north 
if  S.  P.  tracks.  (InrsiKe,  house  with  cement 
floor.  All  new  *■  quipment.  Modern  poultry 
kflSSHs;  485  fine  W  I.,  hens.  Just  out  of 
moult:  14500:  elfdrir  Wfffats;  city— water. 
Terms.  FRKU  SKKI.EY.  Runnymen>,  Re- 
seda, Calif. 


Ol'R  BACK-TO-LAND  PLAN* — We  offer  am- 
bitjous  farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms.  'Sutler  County 
land;  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  oonmiet*  irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water;  thorough  drainage: 
rail.  water  and  highway  transportation. 
Write  owners.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY". 
California    Fruit    Bldg.,   Sacramento.  Calif. 


POULTRT  and  KERRY"  FARMING  in  sunny 
California  in  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
lotapsivo  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  little  land. 
Near  I-os  Amwlea.  Write  for  literature. 
CHARLES  WKEKs.  Owensmnu'h.  California. 

340  A  .  4  ml.  Ry   town.  %  ml.  P.  O.  sawmill: 
25  a.  creek  bottom,  bat.  rough.  Fair  blda"S. : 
elec.  Itthts,  run.  water;  100  sheep,  team,  cow: 
machinery:    »4000,  cash.      B  JOHNSTON. 

Agt.,  Sajrinaw.  Ore. 

SELL,  your  property  Quickly  for  caah.  no  mat- 
ter where  located.    Don't  pay  big  commis- 
sions.      Particular*    free.      REAL  ESTATE 
s  MOBSMAN  CO..  67*  Brownell,  Lincoln.  r>*»b. 


FARMS  WANTED 

CASH    Bt'YERS  want  Western   farms.  Da- 
scribe  and  state  lowest  prica.    R.  A.  Mc- 
NOWN.   IS;   Wilkinson  Bld»\.   Omaha,  Neb. 

FARM  wanted,  immadlately.  Send  particulars. 
Mrs.   Roberts.   Box  SI.   Rood  house.  III. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

CIQ.\B£ — Direct    from    factory.    Calif.. rnia'a 
one  bin  b»-st  bet.  12.50  for  50  Little  Havana 
Sports.  4  *4j   Inch:  $3  for  50.     Cie/ar  .  lippiruta, 
65c    lb.      FRANK    MILLER.     I_i>    W.-si  4lh 

St..   DepL^O.    I,ns  AjngeJlea^Cal.  

BOOKS    FOR  FARMERS 

"THE  HOME  GARDEN."   by   L.   C.  Johnson 
of    Pomona,    the    largest    plant    grower  in 
California,  tells  how.  when  and  what  to  plaat, 
and  how  to  cultivate.     1'ost  paid.  To  cent*. 

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 

LEAF    TOBACCO — 5   pounds  chewing.  11.7*; 

10.  |3:  5  pounds  smoking.  $1.25:  10.  IX. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Pay  when  recel\ed.  CO- 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS.   Pa.tucah.   Kv.  . 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  . 

EARN"  111"   to   l:'50  monthly,  expenses  pain", 
as  railway  traffic  Inspector     Positions  (uar- 


HELP  WANTED — Instruction 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garafemen.  mechan- 
ics, send  for  free  copy  America's  popular 
motor  magastna.  Contalna  helpfuL  monay- 
aavlng  articles  on  repairing,  .tverbaullnc 
Ignition,  carbureters,  batteries,  etc  Automo- 
bile Digest.  f0<  Butler  Bide,  Cincinnati. 

TYPEWRITERS 


makes,  120  up  Baa* 
Fre*   trial.      Ki  pr-«s  prepaid. 


all 


TYPEWRITERS 
paymenta. 

Guaranteed  two  yeara.    PATNa  COMPANY". 

Hosedale  fltatlon.   Kansaa  City 
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Prevent  Winter  Tree  Troubles 


By  J.  P. 

Plant  Pathology  Depart  me 

THE  annual  loss  of  stone  fruit  trees 
In  the  State  of  California,  due  to 
certain  winter  troubles,  indicates 
to  the  orchardist  that  definite  preven- 
tive methods  must  be  practiced.  At 
times  the  loss  is  quite  general  through- 
out the.Stiite  while  at  other  times  it 
is  specific,  affectinsr  one  or  more  varie- 
ties In  a  certain  locality. 

The  trees  are  affected  in  various 
ways.  Often  just  part  of  the  tree  dies; 
again  the  entire  top  is  killed  and  the 
roots  sprout  up.  or  the  entire  root  sys- 
tem dies,  thus  killing  the  top.  The 
trouble'ls  most  noticeable  in  the  trunk 
and  main  branches  about  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  this  nrea  gum 
in  found  at  times,  but  not  always. 

At  present  it  is  possible  to  classify 
the  trouble  in  three  distinct  classes: 
(1)  Typical  bacterial  gummosis;  (2) 
sour  sap  or  winter  injury  (as  it  is 
often  called)  abqj'e  the  ground;  and 
(3)  sour  sap  or  winter  injury  below  the 
ground. 

Bacterial  gummosis  and  sour  sap  are 
closely  allied  and  very  often  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  determine  if  the 
cause  Is  winter  injury  or  parasitic  In- 
fections. If  a  tree  Is  weakened,  it  is 
more  susceptible  to  parasitic  attacks, 
the  latter  being  more  or  less  secondary. 

EVIDENCE  OF  GUMMOSIS 

Bacterial  gummosis  Is  of  a  bacterial 
nature,  as  the  name  implies.  A  definite 
organism  always  is  associated  with  this 
disease.  Infections  take  place  during 
the  winter  months  or  when  the  tree  is 
dormant.  Evidence  of  the  disease  is 
first  noticed  when  large  drops  of  gum 
appear,  especially  on  the  trunk  and 
large  limbs.  The  gum  usually  Is  of  an 
■mber  color  and  darkens  with  age. 

The  disease  spreads,  forming  large 
cankers  or  lesions  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Often  large  limbs  or  even 
trunks  are  girdled,  thus  killing  the  top. 
As  soon  as  the  tree  begins  growth,  the 
disease  becomes  less  virulent  and  final- 
ly becomes  quite  inactive  during  the 
■rummer  months. 

Sour  sap  as  a  rule  can  be  associated 
with  some  adverse  condition,  such  as 
poor  drainage,  heavy,  wet  land,  a  great 
variation  of  winter  temperature,  or 
■ome  such  unfavorable  conditions  that 
take  place  during  the  dormant  period 
of  the  tree.  This  trouble  is  classed  as 
a  physiological  disease,  but  just  what 
takes  place  within  the  tree  suffering 
from  sour  sap  is  not  definitely  under- 
stood at  the  present  time. 

At  present  no  definite  parasite  that 
causes  typical  sour  sap  is  known,  but 
many  secondary  organisms  are  obtained 
after  the  tree  has  once  become  affected. 

Stone  fruit  trees  are  subject  to  the 
above  troubles.  The  peach  has  been 
found  to  be  more  resistant  to  bacterial 
gummosis  than  any  other.  The  apricot 
and  cherry  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  while  the  plum,  prune  and 
almond  are  somewhat  less  affected. 
Seedlings  have  proved  much  more  re- 
■istant  to  the  common  winter  troubles 
than  the- commercial  varieties. 

The  preventive  measures  or  control 
of  the  troubles  mentioned  above  are 
few.  The  most  promisiag  known  at 
present  are  as  follows: 

1 —  Good,  thorough  "orchard  practice." 
Remove  all  dead  parts  of  the  trees. 

2 —  Surgical  methods  may  be  employed 
when  practical,  disinfecting  the  cut 
area  with  Bordeaux  paste. 

3—  ^5ood.  thorough  spraying  is  always 
recom  mended. 

4 —  Whitewashing  trunks  and  main 
limbs    both  winter  and  summer.  The 
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fall  whitewash  should  be  applied  be- 
fore the  heavy  rains  set  in.  Cold  water 
paint  is  highly  recommended,  as  it 
withstands  the  winter  rains  and  is  not 
injurious  or  harmful  to  the  tree.  Cold 
u-ater  paint  is  not  an  oil  paint  as  the 
name  may  suggest,  but  is  quite  similar 
to  ordinary  whitewash  in  Its  eomposi- 
tion.  The  object  of  keeping  the  tree 
well  irhitetrashrd  is  to  maintain  a  more 
uniform  temperature. 

5—  Top  Working  susceptible  varieties 
on  resistant  seedling  stocks  at  least 
three  feet  above  the  ground  and  keep- 
ing well  whitewashed.  At  present  the 
stocks  recommended  for  the  cherry  are 


Showing  ideal  tree  for  top- 
working,  and  method  of  white 
washing.  Black  rings  indicate 
points  where  seedlings  should 
be  top-worked. 

the  Mazzard  and  Morello;  for  the  plum, 
the  Myrobalan  and  peach:  for  the  apri- 
cot, the  peach;  for  the  French  prune 
the  Myrol-nlan  and  peach  and  for  the 
almond,  the  bitter  almond  or  the  peach. 
The  Myrobalan  and  Morello  seem  to  do 
well  on  heavy  soil. 

For  those  making  new  plantings  or 
replants  the  following  method  is  rec- 
ommended as  hiving  given  very  good 
results.  The  idea  is  to  secure  a  resist- 
ant trunk  and  then  top  work  with  the 
desired  variety. 

CHOOSE  SEEDLINGS  CAREFULLY 

1 —  Select  seedlings  best  adapted  to 
particular  soil  and  commercial  varieties 
desired.  (For  instance,  all  plums  do 
not  make  a  good  union  on  peach  seed- 
lings.) Plant  these  seedlings  in  orchard 
form. 

2 —  Head  seedlings  30  inches  above 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in 
the  orchard. 

3 —  Select  three  or  four  main  branches 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  and  top- 
work  with  the  desired  variety  at  point 
indicated  by  black  rings,  which  arc 
36  inches  above  the  ground.  This  top- 
working  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  It  is  best  to  let  the  seed- 
lings go  for  another  year  in  case  they 
are  not  large  enough  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  for  top-working. 

4 —  Keep  trunks  and  about  six  Inches 
of  grafted  wood  well  whitewashed. 
Whitewash  prevents  sunburn,  which  is 
a  very  common  trouble  found  on  fruit 
trees.  Wtih  such  a  tree  grown  in  this 
manner,  the  framework  is  well  estab- 
lished in  case  the  grower  wishes  .. 
work  over  to  a  new  variety  later  on. 


Long  Pruning  Successful  With  Kadotas 


AMONG  authorities  there  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  right 
way  to  prune  Kadota  fig  trees,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  most  growers  has 
been  heavy  cutting-back. 

In  the  Ten. i  Bella  orchard  of  Beeves 
Brothers,  part  of  the  trees  have  been 
pruned  according  to  standard  methods 
and  the  remainder  have  been  "long 
pruned."  with  certain  important  modifi- 
cations. 

As  in  all  pioneering,  problems  had  to 
be  met  as  they  came  along,  and  changes 
made  to  suit,  until  finally  the  right 
methods  were  discovered — but  the  ex- 
periment as  a  whole  has  been  a  bril- 
iiai  't  success. 

The  orchard  has  just  finished  its 
fourth  summer's  growth  and  produced 
Its  first  real  crop.  Without  having 
kept  the  fruit  from  both  parts  of  the 
orchard  separate,  and  merely  estimat- 
ing the  comparative  yields,  the  owners 
figure  the  "long  pruned"  trees  bore 
■even  times  as  much  per  tree  as  the 
short  pruned  trees.  They  also  started 
bearing  from  two  to  three  weeks  ear- 
lier than  the  short  pruned  trees. 

As  to  size,  on  a  rough  estimate,  they 
have  twice  as  much  bearing  wood 
ready  to  get  to  work  when  growth 
starts  next  spring  as  the  other  trees 


have.  As  to  shape,  the  short,  or  stand- 
ard-pruned trees,  average  nearer  the 
ideal.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Beeves  Bros,  had  to  feel  their  way 
along  in  the  shaping  of  the  long- 
pruned  trees  and  they  did  riot  do  as  well 
in  building  the  framework  as  they 
would  do  now  with  the  experience  they 
have  gained. 

BOOST  LONG  SYSTEM 

If  they  planted  a  new  orchard  they 
certainly  would  follow  the  long  prun- 
ing system,  and  In  fact  they  are  caring 
for  a  new  orchard  for  another  owner, 
and  are  using  this  method  of  tree 
training. 

The  method,  as  finally  worked  out. 
consists  in  starting  the  main  branches 
in  number  and  location  according  to 
the  way  that  will  m.iUt  the  best-shaped 
tree,  according  to  previous  standards. 

If  the  growth  is  permitted  to  go  un- 
checked, there  will  be  too  long  a 
stretch  of  branch  without  laterals  and 
the  shape  of  the  tree  will  be  bad.  The 
policy  that  has  been  followed  for  the 
past  two  years,  therefore,  has  been  to 
pinch  off  the.  tip  of  the  branch  when  it 
reaches  a  length  of,  say,  eighteen 
inches,  or  whatever  length  seems  best. 

This  stops  length  growth,  makes  the 


branch  thick  and  well  nourished,  and 
drives  out  laterals  just  as  cutting  back 
at  that  point  the  following  winter 
would  do.  The  tree  is  saved  all  the 
wood  that  would  be  lost  by  such  cut- 
ting back  and  the  laterals  axe  given  a 
much  earlier  start.  This  pinching  is  a 
small  job  and  by  it  a  tree  of  exactly 
the  right  shape  can  be  secured. 

That,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  pruning 
policy  adopted.  This  last  summer  it 
was  used  on  the  short-pruned  Kadotas 
also.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell 
of  certain  problems  that  came  up  in 
the  time  that  this  policy  was  being 
worked  out,  and  It  Is  unnecessary.  The 
fact  that  the  trees  are  far  larger,  far 
thicker  at  the  trunk,  perfectly  shaped 
when  the  method  was  properly  fol- 
lowed, and  bore  far  heavier  crops,  is 
sufficient  recommendation. v  At  least  U 
justifies  an  investigation. 

FRUIT  SETS  EABLIER 

Another  important  feature  is  that 
with  the  long-pruned,  or  pinched  Ka- 
dota trees,  the  fruit  sets  earlier  in  the 
summer  and  starts  ripening  earlier 
than  on  the  standard  pruned  trees,  giv- 
ing that  much  longer  harvesting  pe- 
riod. The  long -pruned  Kadotas  had  ripe 
fruit  in  quantity  two  weeks  before  any 
other  Kadota  orchard  in  the  district 
this  summer,  and  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  standard  pruned  Kadotas  in 
the  same  orchard. 

In  1922 — that  is,  in  the  third  summer — 
only  a  few  figs  were  harvested  and 
sold,  as  the  quantity  was  not  enough 
to  justify  shipping  up  Into  Fresno 
County  and  unfortunately  no  good  rec- 
ord of  yield  was  secured.  The  trees 
are  planted   eighty-three  to   the  acre. 

The  orchard  is  one-half  mile  north 
of  town  and  just  west  of  the  State 
highway  and  can  be  seen  by  all  trav- 
elers. Besults  in  every  way  make  the 
pruning  policy  worthy  of  investigation 
by  other  Kadota  growers. — TULARE 
FARMEB. 


Northern  V/ alnuts 

THE  question  has  often  been  asked, 
"What  will  become  of  the  walnut 
industry  when  our  Southern  Califor- 
nia groves  are  all  subdivided  and 
transformed  into  urban  property?" 

This  question  lfl  quite  justified  in 
many  parts  of  Orange  and  Los  An- 
geles Counties.  Not  only  is  sub- 
division destroying  many  trees,  but 
considerable  acreage'  is  being  reset  to 
citrus  fruits. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  walnut  Industry 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  was 
made  by  the  writer  during  August, 
which  proved  a  revelation  to  him  In 
the  way  of  possibilities  for  future  de- 
velopment. 

Large  walnut  plantings  were  found 
in  Contra  Costa,  Napa,  Mendocino, 
Sonoma  and  Lake  Counties.  Produc- 
tion on  the  older  groves  did  not  come 
up  to  production  of  the  average  South- 
ern  California  grove. 

The  younger  groves,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  showing  good  promise  and 
comparelvery  favorably  with  Southern 
orchards.  One  of  the  finest  ten-year- 
old  groves  the  writer  has  ever  ex- 
amined is  located  at  Lower  Lake,  Lake 
County. 

The  principal  varieties  now  grown  in 
the  northern  counties  are  the  late 
blooming  sorts,  such  as  Franquette, 
Maye'tle,  Poe  and  Concord,  which  come 
out  late  enough  in  the  spring  to  avoid 
the  frost  hazard. — H.  E.  WAHLBERG. 


BROADCASTING  MARKET 
REPORTS 

The  federal  government  uses  over  80 
radio  stations  for  broadcasting  market 
new  s  to  American  farmers.  A  leased 
wire,  which  crosses  the  continent  and 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
md  into  the  Southwest,  also  is  used  12 
hours  a  day  for  this  purpose. 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  nYI3!'  23  cts. 

lYr.75c  2  YEARS  $1  5Yrs.$a 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  insue  —  tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production:  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
EstablishedlSK.  Only 26c for 4 mos.  Stamps  accepted. 
American  Poultry  Journal.  22-523  Plymouth  P..  Chicago 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  TIIK  All)  OK  THIS  LITTLE  FELLOW 

Big  Money  in 

Raisins; 
Thoroughbred 

Silver  and 

Blue  Fox. 

Hittitrst  Paying  Business  In  the  World. 
Information  without  obligation, 
1.   8.    SILVER  FOX  FARMS 
610  Loew  Rldif.  San  Frsim-iao* 


Anyone  can 
become  a 
Sneeessful 

Fox 
Rancher. 


Turn  Slacker  Cows 
Into  Big  Milkers 

Ti  e  or.Iy  difference  between  just  breaking 
even  at  dairying  and  making  a  real  profit 
lies  in  seeing  that  there  are  no  slackers  in 
the  herd.  A  poor  milker  can  soon  eat  up 
the  profit  of  several  productive  cows. 

Almost  always  the  so-called  poor  milker 
is  unproductive  because  of  some  sluggish 
condition  of  the  genital  or  digestive  organs. 
If  these  functions  are  impaired  the  milk 
flow  is  quickly  reduced. 

Kow-Kare  helps  to  make  good  producers 

of  poor  milkers  through  its  direct  medicinal    month  von  will  l,„„„  j„   .  .. 

aeon  on  the  m,lk-m.k,ng  organs.  The  vital  52 ,  and  add  irraflv  £ 75.  c*Pe.ns,ve  ^ease. 

organs  of  production  are  made  to  function  rSry  experts  ^.  thi?  ™f.          /  l',  "A* 

with   new  visor      Not  only  does  the  milk  rurt nJfii  it       V           *?     can  double  tha 

pail  benefu.  but  the  cow  L,  able  to  ward  off  '  Pr°fit  by  'ncre»">S  the  yield  only  10%. 

disease.  ,™Let  "s  ma''  y°u  free  our  32  page  book. 

organs.    Kow-Kare  is  a  reliable  aid  in  treat-  „  ,  '.  

ing  these  disorders.    Its  use  and  reputation  DAIRl    ASSOCIATION   CO.,  INC. 

is  nation-wide  Lyndonville,  VI. 

Ey  feeding  a  Ubksroonful  of  Kow-Kare  Makers  of  Bag  Balm.  Crange  Garget  Remedy. 

Jl  nf  your  cow3  one  week  out  of  each  American  Horse  Tonic  and  HorTe  Comfort. 


FRKE 
BOOK 


to 


REE  S 

FOR  PLANTING  IN  1924 


The  rancher  Creek  Nurseries  Trees  are  grown  under  the  most 
lesiraMe  conditions.  The  greatest  of  care  is  exercised  In  the  selection 
>f  both  Itoutstock  and  Itudwood. 

A  complete  assortment  of  vigorous,  well-rooted  Deciduous  and 
Citrus  fruit  Bearing  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Vines  and  Roses  awaits  the 
•arly  buyer. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  Price  List: 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Office  &  Sales  Yard^Cor.  Belmont  &  Thorne  Ave. 
FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 


— earn  big  money  as  auto  electrician 
win  advancement  and  big  wages 

the  only  sure  way  to  earn  more  money  and  get  ahead  faster 
Is  by  more  training — TRA 1 X 1  NO  COUNTS— your  earning 
power  depends  upon  what  you  know  and  what  you  can  do — 
there  Is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  in  many  lines — -auto 
electricians,  draftsmen,  lathe  hands,  machinists,  estimators, 
architectural  draftsmen,  elcetrlclans,  auto  mechanics,  me- 
chanical and  civil  engineers  are  In  big  demand  at  TOP 
wages — lleald's  has  raised  the  salaries  of  thousands  of 
other  men — they  can  raise  yours.  What  you  must  have  la 
TRAINING.  You  can  earn  board  and  room — practical 
courses — actual  shop  work,  fine  instructors,  honest  service, 
fiilr  dealing.     Write   today   for  catalog.     Win  ad- 

vancement and  Crtiii  more  moneil. 

HEALD'S    ENGINEERING    AND    AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

1103  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  largest  trade  and  engineering  whool  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    1 500  to  2000  men  trained  every  year. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


DECEMBER  16,  1923 


Does  Testing  Dairy  Cattle  Pay? 

By  A.  FOLGER  AND  G.  M.  DRUMM 


MANY  dairymen   who  hesitate  tc 
start  official  testing  do  so  be- 
cause they  believe  the  business 
Is  too  difficult  to  learn  or  too  expensive. 

We  often  hear  the  question,  "Does 
testing  pay  the  ordinary,  practical 
farmer?"  When  done  in  a  sensible, 
conservative  manner  it  seems  the  best 
way  to  develop  a  high -class  purebred 
herd.  Many  successful  dairymen  may 
be  cited  who  have  faithfully  followed 
the  policy  of  conducting  official  testa 
on  the  majority  of  animals  in  their 
herds.  When  prices  boomed,  they  did 
not  expand  the  business  too  much  and 
become  extravagant.  They  have  not 
tested  every  cow  each  time  she  fresh- 
ened and  gone  to  a  lot  of  needless  ex- 
pense just  because  they  felt  they 
could  afford  it  for  the  time  being. 

There  are  other  dairies,  however, 
that  have  not  paid  because  they  were 
operated  ii)  an  extravagant  manner 
by  men  not  partcularly  trained  in  the 
business.  The  average  farmer  who  is 
a  natural  stockman  can  eliminate  the 
cost  of  a  high  salaried  herdsman  and 
by  practicing  economical  feeding  and 
economizing  throughout,  soon  accumu- 
late something. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  test- 
ing actually  pays,  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing a  test  must  be  determined  and 
compared  with  the  receipts  accruing 
from  the  test.  The  accompanying 
tabids  give  average  figures  for  short 
and    long   time  tests. 

The  accompanying  figures  will  vary 
In  some  particular  In  every  instance. 
They  can  be  considered  as  average  and 
only  as  a  guide.  However,  on  analysis 
they  do  emphasize  some  important 
points.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  it 
Is  quite  necessary  to  run  the  maximum 
number  of  cows  on  test  at  a  time.  The 
estimates  favor  seven -day  work  more 
then  they  should.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  long-time  testing  not 
brought  out  by  figures.  At  the  present 
time  the  yearly  test  is  growing  rapidly 
In  favor  as  a  guide  to  the  real  produc- 
ing ability  of  an  animal  upon  which 
the  value  for  the  sale  ring  and  for 
intelligent  breeding  is  quite  largely 
placed.  Sale  averages  in  future  years 
no  doubt  will  emphasize  the  value  of 
yearly  tests. 

No  feed  bill  is  figured  for  fitting 
and  feeding  while  on  the  seven-day 
test,  because  the  increased  production 
Obtained    will   pay   the   feed   bill,  pro- 

Cook  With  Coal  Oil  Gas 

The  aimplest  and  moat  economical  coal  oil 
eas  bui  net  ever  known  haa  been  patented  by 
Leonard  Conow  of  San  Francisco*  Thia  great 
invention  la  entirely  different  from  other 
burnera  now  in  uae.  Flta  any  wood  or  coal 
stove.  Heats  oven  and  water-ba^k.  No  prim- 
ing, no  roaring,  no  carbon.  Just  turn  a 
vahf  and  got  an  intense  heat  that  is  regu- 
lated at  will.  Cheaper  than  coal  or  wood, 
and  better.     Brings  happiness  into  the  home. 

To  prove  that  the  Conow  burner  is  exactly 
as  represented,  the  manufacturers  agree  to 
send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  trial  and  let  you 
aee  how  it  works  before  deciding  to  keep  it 
Write  us  for  free  literature  which  explains  all 

CONOW  BURNER  CO. 


15A  Columbus  Ave. 


San  Franc iM-».  Calif. 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

for  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  California 


I  Top  Steel  Fence  Posts 
Farm  Fencing 

.,452  Pacific  Finance  BldtfL  Lot  Angeles ,  Cal.  j 

30DAY 
TRIAD 


KINKADE GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmowar 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburban! tea,   Truck  en, 
Floriit*.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Grower*. 
A  merican  Farm  Machine  Co. 
35i*  Unl  At.S  K  .MmnrapollvMiQB. 

INVENTORS  ipi 

fact*  befort  applying  for  Patent..  Our  book  PaUnl-Sevat 
give,  those  tftcW.  free.    Wriw  Lima  Lacy,  639 
r  St..  W.Shi  .  (to».  D.  C.  ESTABLISHED  1BG». 


viding  the  animal  is  handled  econom- 
ically as  soon  as  the  test  is  finished. 

It  is  impossible  to  figure  accurately 
Ihe  labor  cost  incurred  in  running  one 
animal  for  seven  days  because  that 
depends  on  how  well  the  remainder 
of  the  time  is  spent  by  the  attendant. 
However,  we  do  know  what  it  costs 
to  run  a  full  string,  and  one-fourth 
of  that  was  considered  as  fair  for  one 
animal.  In  estimating  the  cost  of 
running  a  string  of  ten  cows  it  was 


organs.  Forcing  an  animal  year-  after 
year  is  quite  a  strain.  It  is  flirting 
with  danger  with  very  little  if  any- 
thing to  be  gained. 

It  does  seem  like  a  good  plan,  how- 
ever, to  test  a  heifer  at  first  calving 
for  the  purpose  of  development  while 
she  la  growing  and  in  order  to  spII 
any  of  her  offspring  more  easily. 
Then  why  not  give  her  a  rest  and  ruii 
her  again  as  a  mature  cow  after  she 
has  raised  a.  number  of  calves?  The 
two  records  are  enough  from  the 
economy  standpoint  and  best  for  the 
health  of  the  cow. 

As  to  the.  profits  derived  from  test-, 
ing  due  to  the  increased  value  of  the 


considered  advisable  to  use  a  milking 
machine  although  some  of  the  milkers 
are  milking  that  number  by  hand. 

LABOR    ITEM  VARIES 

I^abor  for  seven-day  work  is  negill- 
ble,  but  for  yearly  work  it  is  the  most 
important  item.  While  under  ordinary 
herd  conditions,  it  represents  a  little 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  in 
yearly  testing  it  amounts  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total.  It  is  quite  important 
to  have  as  efficient  work  as  possible. 
This  has  led  many  producers  to  feel 
that  modern  equipment,  including  the 
milking  machine,  helps  in  a  large  way 
to  solve  the  problem. 


animals,  a  study  of  the  prices  paid  for 
dairy  cattle  at  public  auction  during 
the  30  months  ending  June  30,  1923, 
give  the  following  figures:  (The 
writers  wish  to  acknowledge  the  cour- 
tesy of  The  California  Breeders'  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Company,  from  whose 
records  all   sales  figures  were  taken.) 


Tested 

Total  females 

sold  of  all  ages  942 

Total    value  $400,132.50 

Average  price   ..  424.76 
242.62 


Untested 

981 
$238,012.50 

242.62 


Increased  value  N 

of.   tested    cows.  ..  $182.1  4 


SEVEN  DAY  TESTS 

One  Cow 

Wages  of  supervisor  for  seven  days  $  12.00 

Rooming   and   boarding  supervisors    10.00 

Acid,  water,  etc.,  used   5.00 

Certificate  fees  .%   .50 

Labor  in  caring  for  the  cow   7.50 

Total   $  65.00 

Increased  value  of  tested  animals   $182.14 

Expenses    65.00 

Profit   $117.14 

YEARLY  TESTS 

Wages  of  supervisor,  12  visits  at  $12.00  $144.00 

Rooming  and  boarding  supervisors    30.00 

Acid,  hot  water,  etc   15.00 

Certificate  fees  at  10  cents  per  cow  per  month.  .  1.20 

Labor  caring  for  cows    345.00 

Feed   190  00 

Total   !  $725.20 

Increased  value  of  tested  animals   $182.14 

Value  of  600  pounds  butterfat  at  i>0c   300.00 

/  482.14" 
Expenses    725.20 

Profit  or  loss  $24:;.0< 


Six  Cows 
$  42.00 
10.50 
10.00 
3.00 
28.75 

$  94.25 
$  772.84 
94.25 

$  678.59 


$  144.00 
30.00 
30.00 
7.10 
1380.00 
1140.00 

$2731.20 
$  772.84 
1800.00 

2572.84 
2731.20 

$  158.36 


Ten  Cows 
$  84.00 

21.00 
15.00 
5.00 
35.00 


?l«'il  40 

$  288.00 
60.00 
45.00 
12.00 
1500.00 
1900.00 


$1001.40 


In  California  it  costs  on  the  average 
$1380  per  year  to  provide  a  test  cow 
milker.  If  he  is  milking  four  times 
and  handling  six  cows  this  means  a 
cost  of  $230  per  animal.  If  he  is  furn- 
ished with  a  convenient  barn  and  mod- 
ern equipment,  including  a  milking 
machine,  he  can  handle  ten  just  as 
easily  and  so  reduce  the  cost  to  about 
$150  per  cow  per  year.  This  saving 
of  nearly  $100  often  means  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
testing  department. 

In  yearly  work,  the  feed  cost  stands 
second  to  labor.  Cows  on  long-time 
test  must  be  fed  a  good  variety  of  the 
best  feeds.  The  cost  varies  consid- 
erably, depending  on  the  needs  of  1  lie 
individual.  A  small  cow  eats  less  and 
produces  less  on  the  average.  One 
way  to  get  at  the  feed  cost  is  to  take 
the  average  consumption  of  f>ed  of  a 
representative   string  of  test  animals. 

The  string  at  the  University  Farm 
was  used  in  obtaining  some  averages. 
The  test  herd  of  16  animals  is  produc- 
ing 600  pounds  of  butterfat  and  con- 
suming $190  worth  of  feed  per  year 
on  the  average. 

HOW  MANY  RECORDS? 

There  is  quite  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  many  records  should 
be  "put  on"  an  animal.  Some  breed- 
ers have  followed  the  practice  of  put- 
ting their  best  cows  on  test  every  time 
they  freshened  and  in  this  way  seek- 
ing to  make  a  great  life-time  record. 
This  practice  often  has  resulted  in 
making  non-breeders.  There  is  quite 
a  close  connection  between  the  mam- 
mary    system     and     the  reproductive 


(Females  too  young  to  be  tested, 
rated  according  to  records  of  dams. 
Bred  heifers  were  omitted,  as  the  bull 
used  might  affect  value.) 

Tested  Untested 

Total  sold  in- 
cluding  calves...  237 

Total    value   $63,527.50 

Average    price    . . .  268.04 
141.24 


307 
$43,362.50 
141.24 


Increased  value 

with    tested    dam. ..  $126.80 

As  values  stand  at  present,  we  feel 
safe  in  stating  that  the  man  with  only 
two  or  three  cows  to  test  cannot  hope 
to  more  than  break  even  on  yearly 
testing;  a  full  string  on  test  handled 
with  care  and  economy  are  necessary 
to  profit  when  average  cows  are  con- 
sidered. 

INDIRECT    BENEFITS  IMPORTANT 

Aside  from  the  actual  increase  In 
value  of  a  tested  animal  the  indirect 
benefits  are  important  and  must  be 
considered. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  may  be 
noticed  is  the  stimulating  of  tested 
animals  to  higher  production;  com- 
mercial dairymen  are  finding  that 
milking  cows  for  a  time  three  times 
per  day  is  a  paying  proposition. 

The  poor  producers  soon  are  singled 
out  and  the  average  production  there- 
by improved,  usually  with  a  reduction 
of  labor  and  care.  Interest  in  the 
herd  is  stimulated,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  owner  and  his  employees  and  so 
better  conditions  in  the  herd  usually 
follov    testing.     From  this   usually  re- 


sults an   improved  appearance  of  the 

herd. 

The  cumulative  value  of  persistent 
testing,  especially  yearly  testing,  is 
not  in  fact  apparent  until  after  several 
years  of  work.  At  the  present  time 
the  men  doing  the  most  testing  in  Cal- 
ifornia are  those  who  have  already 
done  the  greatest  amount,  they  appar- 
ently having  found  it  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. And  they  are  the  men  m  a  posi- 
tion to  know. 


Aged  Grower  Active 

HB.  STARKEY  of  the  Porterville 
.  district  (Tulare  County)  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  oldest 
orange  growers  In  the  State  who  is  in 
active  charge  of  his  property. 

Born  In  Illinois  in  December.  1816,  he 
now  does  all  of  the  regular  work  on  a 
flourishing,  eight-acre  orange  grove, 
which  in  yield  and  condition  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  that  standard  is  high.  If 
any  growers  are  older  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  of  them. 

The  work  is  done  with  one  horse,  and 
that  is  very  small  for  a  ranch  horse, 
weighing  about  800  pounds.  Of  course 
the  heavy  tillage  cannot  be  done  with 
one  small  horse,  so  in  spring  the  plow- 
ing is  hired.  But  during  the  summer 
the  horse  does  all  furrowing  out  and 
cultivating. 

Standard  methods  of  tillage  are  fol- 
lowed. Three  furrows  are  run  down 
each  middle,  with  a  one-horse  walking 
plow,  and  the  water  is  run  about  48 
hours.  When  the  ground  has  dried  out 
properly  the  furrows  are  cultivated  In 
with  a  chisel  cultivator,  made  one-horse 
size.  Four  cultivations  are  given  be- 
tween Irrigations;  first  across  the  fur- 
rows, next  along  them,  then  twice 
diagonally. 

Water  comes  from  a  well  pear  the 
house,  with  two-horse  electric  motor 
and  plunger  pump.  The  stream  is  only 
large  enough  to  set  from  four  to  eight 
rows  at  once.  This  pump  runs  night 
and  day.  but  supplies  more  than  enough 
water,  as  it  is  idle  about  a  week  be- 
tween irrigations,  which  are  given 
about  twenty-one  day's  apart  during 
the  summer. 

The  larger  part  of  the  orchard  is  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  old.  Near  the 
house  are  some  trees  still  older,  which 
rival  any  in  the  county  for  size  and 
vigor.  There  is  also  a  magnificent  wal- 
nut, as  well  as  other  garden  trees  and 
the  surroundings  of  'he  vine-covered 
house  are  home-like  a  id  attractive 

Like  most  active  persons  of  advanred 
age.  Mr.  Starkey  is  slight  in  build,  ex- 
cellent In  health  and  disposition,  and 
shows  signs  of  having  many  years  left 
to  enjoy  his  pleasant  and  i  omfortable 
surroundings.— TULARE  FARMER. 

Emergency  Nest 

MY  chickens  were  in  th»  habit  of 
nesting  in  my  "garage  and  when  I 
locked  it  on  several  occasions  I  found 
that  they  did  not  return  to  their  usual 
laying  places,  but  went  out  into  the 
orchard  to  lay. 

The  garage  was  rather  close  and  dark 
and  this  is  what  the  hen  searches  for 
when  seeking  a  nest,  so  I  hit  upon  an 


idea  of  allowing  the  hens  lo  lay  In 
specially  constructed  boxes,  placet]  in 
the  garage. 

Place  two  ordinary'  lug  boxes  with- 
out cleats  together  at  their  open  ends, 
making  one  darge  compartment.  Saw 
a  rectangular  notch  in  cadi  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  end.  large  enough  to  admit 
the  hen  from  the  outside.  After  the 
lower  box  is  nailed  to  the  wall  a  hole 
}f  equal  size  is  made  through  the  wall 
Cleats  then  were  nailed  on  the  upper 
box  sides  to  keep  it  from  shifting 
about. 

The  upper  box  can  be  lifted  off  very 
conveniently  in  gathering  eggs.  Tim 
straw  is  easily  changed. 

The  hens  refuse  to  lay  in  any  other 
place  and  never  frequent  the  orchard 
when  hunting  a  nest  These  ne.ita 
very  easily  could  be  placed  in  any  shtxl 
or  hay  barn  where  laying  hens  make 
themselves     a  nuisance. 


BEEF  BRINGS  FOURTEEN  CENTS 
The  two  prize  steers  at  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Fair  were  sold  for  It 
and  14  cents  a  pound  to  Mrs.  Laata 
VanMetre  of  the  Stockyards  Inn.  L»a 
Angeles.  The  premium  beeves  war* 
bred  and  fed  hy  I  A  Si  ollard  of 
Chehalis,  Wash 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


He  Plants  Pie  Plant  Between  the  Orchard  Rows 


I  HUB  ARB  as  an  orchard  Inter- 
crop has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful on  the  20- acre  H.  W. 
Bradway  ranch,  near  Covlna. 
The  motorist,  passing  on  the 
paved  boulevard,  is  attracted 
at  once  by  the  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  20,000  "Embree's 
Giant  Cherry"  rhubarbplants. 
stretching  into  the  distance  between 
the  rows  of  trees. 

A  well-kept  orchard  it  is.  and  with 
the  neat  bungalow,  lawn  and  flowers, 
the  tout  ensemble  is  more  than  satis- 
fying to  the  eye  of  the  nature  lover. 
Bradway  has  made  a  good  showing  in 
the  five  years  he  has  owned  the  place. 
In  addition  to  the  walnuts,  he  has  more 
than  300  persimmon  trees,  all  of  the 
Hachlya  variety, '  and  the  orchards  have 
made  a  remarkable  growth,  now  being 


sary  to  keep  the  plants  alive.  About 
application  of  fertilizer,  about  500 
application  of  fertilizer,  or  about  600 
pounds  per  acre,  is  made. 

Bradway,  having  the  advantage  over 
some  growers  of  a  f*w  degrees  in 
temperature,  doesn't  try  for  the  October 
market,  but  plans  to  make  his  heaviest 
cuttings  between  December  first  and 
January  first. 

SECOND  CUTTING  FORCED 

After  this  cutting  another  applica- 
tion of  600  to  700  pounds  per  acre  is 
made.  In  eight  to  ten  weeks  another 
cutting  or  "pulling"  is  ready. 

Again  fertilizer  is  applied,  and  the 
third  and  last  cutting  is  made  in  April. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  establishment 
of  a  rhubarb  field  is  expensive.  But 


the  grower  of  a  "wanted"  rhubarb 
variety  comes  from  the  sale  of  root 
divisions  or  "plants."  A  mature  rhu- 
barb plant  will  yield  six  to  twelve  such 
cuttings,  and  because  of  the  demand  for 
certcin  superior  varieties,  these  have 
been  sold  by  the  thousands  for  as  much 
as  50  to  76  cents  each. 

As  it  takes  from  2000  to  4000  plants 
for  an  acre  (according  to  planting  sys- 
tem), it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  in- 
volved by  the  grower  who  fails  to  get 
a  stand  may  be  considerable.  And  a 
perfect  stand  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  according  to  Bradway.  Then  there 
are  other  difficulties.  A  mysterious 
disease,  or  "rust,"  has  caused  some 
damage,  and  aphis  frequently  attack 
the  plants. 

Bradway  has  developed  one-  labor  - 


of  plants,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
a  furrow  for  irrigation. 

Later  any  weak  or  "scraggly"  plants 
are  "spotted"  by  hand;  that  is,  more 
fertilizer  is  applied  near  them. 

In  addition  to  the  20,000  plants  on 
the  home  place,  Bradway  has  this  year 
10,000  growing  on  other  land  nearby. 
He  is  enthusiastic  about  his  home  and 
country  life,  but  not  so  enthusiastic 
about  present  land  values  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  farmer. 

COSTLY  LAND,  HANDICAP 

"If  it  weren't  for  rising  property 
values,  one  could  scarcely  afford  to 
bring  orchards  to  production  on  some 
Southern  California  close-in,  high- 
priced  land,"  Bradway  points  out.  "But 


on  the  verge  of  heavy  and  profitable 
production. 

Intercropping  has  been  the  rule  on 
this  ranch  since  it  was  acquired  by  the 
present  t>wner,  and  the  rhubarb  prom- 
ises to  be  its  most  profitable  product. 
But  does  this  plan  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  orchard?  Brad- 
way believes  not. 

"In  fact,"  he  asserts,  "I  think  this 
system  of  planting  between  the  rows 
actually  benefits  the  trees,  especially 
in  the  case  of  rhubarb,  which  requires 
1  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer  and  water. 
Of  course,  if  the  extra  crop  were  al- 
lowed to  rob  the  trees,  they  would  show 
the  damage  quickly;  it  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter  of  careful  management." 

Bradway  irrigates  every  three  weeks 
during  the  growing  season,  cultivating 
with  a  tracton  until  the  rhubarb  is  too 
large  and  finish!  lg  the  tillage  with  a 
one-horse  outfit.  In.  order  to  facilitate 
tractor  work,  he  set  his  rhubarb  plants 
four  feet  apart,  In  rows  seven  feet 
apart,  thereby  taking  issue  with  cer- 
tain other  growers  who  advocate  closer 
planting.  But  in  Justification  of  his  be- 
lief he  points  to  the  saving  in  tillage 
expense  as  well  as  the  alleged  larger 
growth  of  the  plants  through  not  crowd- 
ing them. 

HEAVY    FERTILIZATION  NEEDED 

"Fertilization  and  plenty  of  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  secrets  of  successful 
rhubarb  culture,"  relates  the  Covina 
grower.  "We  have  used  both  am- 
monium sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda 
with  good  results."  Following  is  Brad- 
way's  general  plan  of  operation: 

Young  plants  (or  crown  divisions.) 
are  set  out  in  February.  Most  South- 
ern California  growers  prefer  to  plant 
in  April,  but  Bradway  believes  this  in- 
volves danger  of  loss  from  sudden  hot 
spells.  He  has  set  out  plants  as  early 
as  December  and  secured  av  perfect 
stand.  The  principal  danger  of  winter 
planting  Is  that  the  divisions  may  rot  in 
the  ground,  but  this,  he  believes,  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  difficulties 
besetting  the  late  planter. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  must  be 
thorough.  The  soil  must  be  In  perfect 
condition  and  well  settled  or  "hard 
under,"  so  that  when  water  is  applied 
the  earth  will  not  shrink  away  from 
and  expose  the  young  plants.  A  heavily- 
weighed  disc,  set  almost  straight,'  and 
drawn  by  a  tractor,  is  used  for  the  set- 
tling process,  as  well  as  to  "fine"  the 
soil.  A  heavy  application  of  barnyard 
manure  is  recommended  before  plant- 
ing. 

The  plants  are  set  on  a  ridge  and 
covered  one-half  to  one  Inch  deep  with 
a  cultivator,  which  simultaneously 
makes  a  furrow  on  either  side  for  irri- 
gation. The  soil  is  kept  moist  by  irri- 
gation, if  necessary,  until  the  young 
plants  are  well  started. 

From  June  first  to  September  first 
the  growth  is-not  forced;  In  fact,  irri- 
gation is  withheld  except  as  IS  neces- 


once  well  started,  the  plants  will  pro- 
duce profitably  In  this  locality  for  five 
or  six  years. 

By  his  system  of  heavy  fertilization, 
this  grower  obtains  one  more  cutting 
than  many  producers,  a  factor  which  in 
his  belief  justifies  the  additional  ex- 
pense involved. 

As  much  as  900  boxes  of  rhubarb 
have  been  taken  from  a  measured  acre 
on  the  Bradway  place  at  one  cutting 
during  a  favorable  season.  A  total  yield 
of  300  boxes  per  acre,  however,  is  con- 
sidered good.  The  price  fluctuates  ac- 
cording to  market  conditions,  but  $3 
a  box  has  been  obtained. 

Some  growers  are  said  to  have  made 
as  much  as  $2800  an  acre  during  periods 
of  peak  prices  and  favorable  weather 
conditions.  But  some  of  the  tales  of 
fabulous  profits  circulated  during  recent 
years  are  scouted  by  experienced  grow- 
ers familiar  with  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. 

"Over  an  average  period  of  several 
years  market  rhubarb  will  come  about 
as  near  to  any  other  crop  to  paying 
good  interest  on  high-priced  land,"  ad- 
mits Bradway — and  we  shall  let  it  go 
at  that. 

An  additional  source  of  income  for 


saving  device  which  might  be  used  to 
advantage  in  growing  other  crops — a 
fertilizer  attachment  for  the  cultivator, 
by  means  of  which  two  men  and  a  trac- 
tor-driver have  applied  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  in 
1  six  hours. 

This  "invention"  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  a  platform  built  over  the 
chisel  cultivator,  to  which  Bradway  at- 
tached on  either  side  short  lengths 
of  hose,  fitted  with  funnels.  The  bags 
of  fertilizer  are  set  on  the  platform 
and  a  man  sits  near  each  funnel,  drop- 
ping the  desired  amount  of  fertilizer 
beside  each  plant  as  the  outfit  moves 
along  the  row.  A  shovel  covers  the 
fertilizer,  and  ridges  up  along  the  row 


Livestock-Judging  Cup  Winners 

HERE  is  the  Chaffey  Union  High  School  (Ontario)  livestock  Judging  tearr 
which  won  first  place  in  the  Southern  California  contest  held  at  the  River- 
side fair.  Left  to  right:  Douglas  Perry.  Glenmore  Imbach,  Bruce  Hawk,  Andrew 
Crevelin  and  Coach  Charles  Perrin. 

This  same  San  Bernardino  County  school  represented  California  In  the  1922 
contest  at  the  Pacific  International  Livestock  Show  at  Portland  and  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago. 


where  the  farm  is  also  the  home  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  ultimate  sub- 
division of  the  land,  a  fellow  is  en- 
couraged to  try  intensive  production." 

He  has  spent  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
in  improving  his  acreage  and  derived  a 
lot  of  pleasure  out  ot  doing  it.  Further- 
more, he  is  now  at  the  point  where 
a  gross  income  of  $25,000  or  more  a 
year  is  in  sight,  judging  by  the  pftces 
other  growers  have  received  for  the 
three  crops  on  which  he  is  specializing 
— walnuts,  pprslmmons  and  rhubarb. 

If  Bradway's  20  acres  were  for  sale, 
no  doubt  It  would  take  more  than 
$50,000.  to  buy  it.    And  that's  that! 

Sell  Citrus  Bonds 

TWO  million  dollars'  worth  of  6%  per 
cent  first  closed  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company 
recently  were  offered  at  private  sale 
and  were  oversubscribed.  An  equal 
amount  of  supply  company  bonds  are 
being  sold  publicly. 

The  supply  company  is  owned  by  the 
11,000  members  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  The  subsidiary 
concern  owns  71,000  acres  of  timber 
and  ranch  lands,  with  sawmills  and 
box  factories  in  Lassen  and  Siskiyou 
Counties,  valued  at  $11,000,000. 

The  proceeds  of  the  bond  sale  are  to 
be  used  to  retire  existing  funded  in- 
debtedness, reduce  current  borrowings, 
increase  capital,  complete  purchase  of 
Collins  timber  tract  in  Lassen  County 
'and  other  corporate  purposes.  The  com- 
pany will  have  no  other  Indebtedness. 

"The  business  of  the  supply  com- 
pany now  amounts  to  $10,000,000  a 
year."  states  C.  C.  Teague,  president 
of  the  exchange.  For  the  past  five 
years  the  earnings  of  the  company 
available  for  interest  payments  have 
averaged  $740,000  annually. 

"Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds  now  being 
sold.  As  saw  timber  Is  cut,  the  com- 
pany's trustees  are  paid  $4  per  thou- 
sand feet.  At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, this  will  provide  $300,000  per 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be 
available  for  bond  retirement  $400,000 
per  year  from  stock  Subscribed  by  mem- 
bers, based  on  a  charge  of  two  cents 
per  box  upon  all  fruit  marketed  by 
the  exchange." 


Three  Thousand  Carloads  of  Succulent  Celery 


m 


MONO  the  specialty  products  of  irrigated  districts, 
celery  is  one  which  has  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is 
a  crop  which  is  produced  by  Intensive  farming,  and  vegetable  growers, 
generally,  regard  it  as  one  of  the  more  difficult  and  exacting  of  vege- 
tables. Skill  and  experience  are  important  In  its  culture,  and  from 
the  time  it  is  planted  in  seed  beds  until  it  is  finally  loaded  In  refrigera- 
tor cars,  it  should  receive  the  producers'  watchful  attention. 

During  one  year  (1922)  California  marketed  nearly  3500  carloads  of 
this  luscious  delicacy,  ranking  second  only  to  Florida,  and  surpassing 


By  RALPH  G.  RISSER 


New  York  State.  Growers  contemplating  the  production  of 
celery  should  proceed  with  caution,  particularly  If  they  are 
inexperienced.  It  Is  also  well  to  consult  a  representative  of  a  well  established 
distributing  agency  before  launching  such  an  enterprise.  All  Important  questlor  < 
should  be  fully  considered  In  connection  with  each  proposed  planting.  As  thei  i 
Is  a  close  interdependence  between  producer  and  distributor,  and  their  inters* 
are  so  Intimately  associated.  It  Is  advisable  to  take  up  one's  problems  with  a  m; 
working  In  such  a  capacity  who  should    be    In    a  position  to  offer  helpful 


assistance. 


At  the  left  Is  shown  an  interesting 
operation  —  cutting  the  roots  of  the 
celery  below  the  crown  with  the  stan- 
dard Implement  used  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  great  celery  growing  district  of 
the  Sacramento- 8a n  Joaquin  Delta,  the 
stalks  are  blanched  with  soil,  while  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  boards 
frequently  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
A  number  of  specially  constructed  Im- 
plements and  tools  have  been  developed 
by  and  for  celery  growers. 

The  center  view  shows  a  typical  har- 
vest scene,  the  celery  being  trimmed, 
packed  and  marked  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment. 

Any  damaged,  diseased  or  undersized 
stock  Is  discarded  by  the  packers  who 
follow  the  trimmers,  and  with  crates 
lying  on  the  aide,  pack  the  celery  even- 
ly and  tightly  In  the  container.  Each 
crate  is  marked  on  both  ends,  showing 
plainly  the  contents  In  dozens  and  half 
dozens  of  heads.  When  the  final  slats 
are  on  the  crates  and  the  number  of 
dozens  marked  thereon,  the  package  Is 
ready  to  be  hauled  to  shipping  point. 

The  lower  photograph  shows  a  load 
of  celery  on  the  way  to  the  railway  for 
shipment  to  Eastern  markets. 

SOIL.  REQUIREMENTS 

Celery  Is  not  adapted  to  worn  out 
land,  but  It  can  be  grown  successfully 
cn  a  wide  variety  of  soils,  providing  a 
constant  abundance  of  moisture  and  a 
high  state  of  fertility  are  maintained. 
Extremely  clayey  soils  are  least 
adapted  to  the  crop,  and  the  soils  rich 


in  vegetative  material.  Including  mucks, 
sediments,  peat  mixtures  and  loams, 
are  the  most  popular  among  celery 
growers.  As  these  soils  absorb  mois- 
ture readily  and  retain  it  well,  they  are 
especially  suited  for  supplying  the  ex- 
acting moisture  requirements  of  the 
celery  crop. 

The  usual  richness  of  these  soils  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  worked 
are  additional  advantages.  But  any 
good  fertile,  well-drained  soil  of  mellow 
texture  will  serve  the  purpose,  although 
alluvial  deposits  and  soils  containing 
an  abundance  of  organic  matter  are 
preferable.  Celery  will  tolerate  a  rea- 
sonable -amount  of  white  alkali:  at 
least,  after  It  has  made  a  fair  growth. 

For  the  general  shipping  crop,  use 
Golden  Self  Blanching  seed  from  a  repu- 
table grower,  and  be  sure  that  the  par- 
ticular strain  will  produce  a  stocky 
type.  Celery  having  broad  stalks,  com- 
pact form,  low  branching  foliage,  and 
good  heart  usually  Is  preferred  to  the 
more  rank  growing  sort  But  the  type 
produced  Is  Influenced  by  other  factors 
In  addition  to  the  seed. 

WATER  REQUIREMENTS 

Celery  requires  a  constant  and  liberal 
supply  of  moisture,  and  water  should 
be  available  for  frequent  use  to  meet 
this  requirement.  To  say  that  celery 
needs  water  and  lots  of  it  would  be  true 
as  a  general  proposition,  but  might  be 
misleading  on  lands  where  drainage  Is 
an  Important  matter,  as  It  Is  possible 
to  supply  too  much. 
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This  Orange  Grove  Pays  Attractive  Dividends 


By  0.  H.  BARNHILL 
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|  HEN  R.  M.  Douglass,  railroad 
construction  engineer,  paid 
$2000  per  acre  for  a  ten- 
acre  orange  orchard  near 
Covlna,  seventeen  years  ago, 
certain  observers  dolefully 
remarked,  "Another  Eastern 
sucker  hooked." 

Like  many  other  California 
fruit  growers,  Mr.  Douglass  did  not  In 
the  beginning  know  anything  worth  men- 
tioning about  horticultural  practice. 
With  the  help  of  experts,  he  selected  a 
first-class  grove  and  then  set  about  to 
apply  to  its  management  the  same 
principles  which  had  enabled  him  to 
achieve  signal  success  in  railroad 
building.  He  had  been  told  that  an 
orange  grove  was  merely  "a  rich  man's 
plaything,"  but  was  determined  to  ride 
his  hobbg  along  the  highway  of  financial 
success. 

"An  orchard  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  fruit  factory,"  declared  Doug- 
lass, "and  should  be  regarded  as  such, 
rather  than  a  spontaneous  force  of  Na- 
ture which  yields  fruit  automatically. 


treatment  Is  necessary  to  those  which 
are  missing  fire  or  not  hitting  on  all 
six  cylinders." 

MUCH  FERTILIZER  USED 

Water  and  fertilizer,  the  two  essen- 
tials for  unlocking  soil  wealth,  are  sup- 
plied In  generous  quantities,  $800  a  year 
being  spent  for  manure  and  chemicals 
alone.  Bean  straw  and  horse  manure 
are  preferred  for  keeping  up  the  sup- 
ply of  humus  and  other  essential  soil  in- 
gredients. Organic  fertilizers  are  con- 
sidered better  than  minerals  for  fur- 
nishing nitrogen,  although  a  limited 
quantity  of  chemicals  is  used. 

"Lack  of  capital  is  the  average 
farmer's  cnronlc  diffi- 
culty," asserted  Douglass. 
"Part  of  this  is  unavoid- 
able, under  existing  con- 
ditions, but  trouble  often 
results  from  not  making 
adequate  provisions  for 
all  the.  overhead  and  un- 
derfoot expenses  connected 
with  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 


the  California  Fruit  Exchange  and  ac- 
cepting an  appointment  as. chairman  of 
the  appraising  board  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Farm  Loan  Association.  A  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  are  given  to  helping 
neighbors  obtain  Government  money 
for  financing  their  orcharding  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Douglass  is  still  a  director  of 
the  association,  after  serving  for  years 
in  the  capacity 'named. 

This  10-acre  orchardiat  does  not  con- 
sider a  tractor  a  good  investment,  be- 
lieving It  cheaper  to  hire  a  machine  and 
operator  at  $1.75  an  hour  to  do  his  cul- 
tivating and,  subsoiling.  The  latter  Is 
considered  a  very  profitable  operation, 
although  the  soil  is  sandy  and  does  not 
pack  readily. 


In  1885,  38  years  ago.  Some  of  the  larger 
specimens  are  26  feet  high  and  have 
such  wlde-apreaWng  branches  that 
there  is  no  surplus  room  left  between 
the  rows.  Judging  by  the  beat  records 
available,  an  orange  tree  does  not  at- 
tain maximum  production  until  35  years 
of  age. 

Well,  how  about  the  profits,  net  and 
gross?  The  proof  of  the  orange  pud- 
ding is  In  the  opening  of  a  fat  bank  ac- 
count— if  the  indulgent  reader  will  kind- 
ly overlook  mixed  metaphors.  Owing  to 
the  severe  freeze  of  February,  1922,  the 
Douglass  orchard  Is  not  bearing  much 
this  year,  perhaps  five  to  eight  boxes 
per  tree.  Twelve  to  15  boxes  per  tree  Is 
considered  a  full  crop.   The  larger  trees 


Here  is  a  picture  of  a  four-story  or- 
chard—orange trees  in  the  background, 
two  rows  of  sweet  corn,  beans  on  the 
woven  wire  fence  and  flowers  along  the 
edge  of  the  street. 


A  factory  needs  to  be  fed  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finished 
product.  Nature  provides  a  portion  of 
these  supplies,  but  theBe  must  be  re- 
plenished and  others  added  to  obtain 
profitable  yields. 

"The  factory  must  be  kept  in  good 
running  order  so  as  to  produce  at  maxi- 
mum capacity.  I  employ  a  citrus  expert 
to  examine  all  my  trees  carefully  at 
least  once  a  year  and  apply  whatever 


"A  certain  percentage  of  the  profit*  of 
production  should  be  set  aside  in  the 
form  of  a  sinking  fund,  to  tide  the 
grower  over  bad  years  and  unexpected 
tosses.  Adequate  preparation  should  be 
made  for  repairs,  replacements,  interest 
on  capital  invested,  and  to  forth.  In 
short,  a  farm  should  be  managed  fust 
like  a  modern  business  corporation." 

The  former  railroader  early  realized 
the  advantages  of  co-operation.  JoinlnK 


Although  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
Douglass  thoroughly  enjoys  working 
with  water  and  at  the  age  of  70  takes 
an  active  part  In  the  monthly  Irriga- 
tions. The  sound  of  running  water  la  to 
him  Bweet  music.  When  the  liquid 
comes  through  a  neighbor's  fence,  as 
Is  the  case  with  waste  water  from  an 
adjoining  Jap  garden,  Its  gurgle  Is 
doubly  agreeable,  lacking  the  sugges- 
tion of  water  bills.  This  moisture  Is 
used  to  grow  sweet  corn,  which  needs 
more  than  the  monthly  waterings  which 
the  orchard  receives. 

Cover  crops  are  not  grown,  because 
the  trees  are  so  large  there  is  little 
room  left  between  them  for  Intercrop- 
ping.   The  trees  were  set  25  feet  apart 


have  yielded  20  to  25  boxes  per  tree, 
an  enormous  tonnage. 

During  three  years  of  war  time  prices 
the  orchard  grossed  $1400  per  acre,  mak- 
a  total  of  $4200  per  acre  for  that 
period.  Can  you  beat  It?  The  net 
profit  was  estimated  at  $1000  per  acre 
per  year,  which  means  that  In  three 
years  the  place  paid  for  ltaelf  and 
earned  a  profit  of  $10,000.  It  It  easy  to 
see  from  whence  Is  derived  money  for 
building  up  a  sinking  fund. 

DEVELOPS  YOUNG  GROVES 

Taking  care  of  an  established  produc- 
tive orchard  la  Interesting,  but  did  not 
satlsfv  the  constructive  tendencies  of 
the  former  railroad  builder.  Buying  at 
$300  per  acre  10  acres  of  grain  land  a 
few  miles  aputh,  he  planted  It  to  orange 
treea,  setting  them  20  by  22  feet  apart 
That  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  trees 
have  grown  Into  one  of  the  prettiest, 
moat  uniform  and  thrifty  citrus  or- 
rharda  to  be  found  anywhere.  * 

This  new  orchard  la  the  apple  of  Ita 
owner1!  eye.  and  beara  golden  globes, 
which  rival  In  beauty  the  fabled  fruit  of 
Heaperldea.  Douglass  knowa  each  of 
the  1000  trees  Individually  nnd  carefully 
watches  their  growth  and  behavior.  A 
third  10-acre  grove  recently  waa  sold 
to  a  professional  man  In  Covlna. 

GROWS  CORN  AND  FLOWERS 

In  line  with  Douglass'  policy  of  utiliz- 
ing every  bit  of  valuable  ground  and 
water,  sweet  corn  (Continued  on  Page  %) 
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Plant  Farm  Shade  Trees  for  Comfort  and  Beauty 

Specific,  Timely  Directions  for  Protecting  and  Beautifying  Farm  Homes  and 
Outbuildings,  by  Calif  ornia's- Leading  Tree  Authority 


afford. 


By  M.  B.  PRATT 

State  Forester 

HAT  is  more  desolate  or  un- 
inviting than  a  group  of  farm 
buildings    without    trees?  It 
seems  strange  that  any  farm- 
er should  neglect  the  planting 
of  trees  about  his  buildings, 
considering    the     ease  with 
^which  they  can  be  grown  and 
comfort  and  improved  appearance 
It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  there  are  thou- 
sands   of  farm 
houses  and  barns  in 
California  that 
stand     exposed  to 
chilling    winds  in 
winter  and  wither- 
ing blasts  in  sum- 
mer, all  for  the  lack 
of  a  few  sheltering 
trees. 

Trees  are  essen- 
tial to  the  making 
of  a  -real  home  and 
If  a  farmer  wants 
to  provide  one  for 
m.  b.  pratt  his  family  thej  will 
enjo^r  and  in  which  they  will  take  pride, 
he  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  few  days 
a  year  in  planting  and  caring  for  shade 
trees  about  his  buildings. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
value  of  windbreaks  for  protecting 
crops  and  farmers  have  been  advised 
many  times  to  plant  trees  to  supply 
themselves .  with  fuel.  little  has  been 
said,  however,  about  the  planting  of 
trees  on  farms  for  beauty  and  for  the 
comfort  of  women  and  children. 

Recently  1  have  received  many  in- 
quiries regarding  suitable  trees  for 
planting  on  farms,  which  indicates  that 
the  value  of  shade  tree  planting  in 
rural  sections  is  being  realized  to  an 
Increasing  extent.  — «■ 

PLANT  PROVED  VARIETIES 

In  selecting  shade  trees  for  farm 
planting,  only  proved,  hardy  species 
should  be  chosen.  Many  failures  have 
resulted  from  the  planting  of  exotic 
species,  particularly  in  Central  and 
Northern  California.  The  average 
farmer  does  not  want  an  arboretum 
of  rare,  pampered  trees  for  show  pur- 
poses, but  rather  sturdy  trees  that  can 
look  after  themselves,  once  they  have 
been  given  a  good  start.  For  this  rea- 
son, only  a  few  hardy  trees  are  recom- 
mended. Once  they  are  established 
some  of  the  fancy  trees — long  lists  of 
which  can  be  found  in  any  ornamental 


tree  catalogue — can  be  tried  out,  if 
desired. 

The  following  well-known  deciduous 
trees  are  most  likely  to  prove  satisfac- 
tory on  California  farms  if  watered, 
cultivated  and  protected  against  stock, 
rodents,  insects  and  fires  for  at  least 
three  years  after  planting.  Deciduous 
trees  are  recommended,  since  evergreen 
trees  shut  off  the  light  in  the  winter 
and  hinder  the  ground  from  drying. 

ELM  IS  RECOMMENDED 

The  American  elm  is  a  striking  tree 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the 
winter  its  graceful  limbs  stand  out 
against  the  sky;  in  the  spring  it  is  one 
of  the  first  trees  to  blossom.  Tiny, 
reddish -brown  blossoms  appear,  shortly 
followed  by  the  fruit,  which)  is  sur- 
rounded by  flat,  oval-shaped  wings  that 
later  help  to  scatter  it  from  the  parent 
trees. 

This  particular  elm  is  tall  and  spread- 
ing and  is  'best  adapted  for  spacious 
open  places.    It  is  of  rapid  growth  and 


long  lived,  but  has  some  objectionable 
features,  such  as  the  suckering  habit 
and  its  susceptibility  to  insect  pests. 

The  Huntingdon  elm  does  not  have 
these  objections  and  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  handsomest  of  all  elms, 
because  of  its  dense  foliage,  clean  bark 
and  erect  habit. 

My  choice  of  a  tree  for  planting  in 
front  of  a  farm  house  is  American  or 
Huntingdon  elm,  because  of  their 
dignity  and  grace. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUT 

The  California  black  walnut  makes 
an  excellent  shade  tree,  with  its  wide 
spreading  habit  and  long,  compound 
leaves.  It  has  a  broad,  rounded  head 
and  .at  maturity  reaches  a  height  of 
about  75  feet.  If  desired,  it  can  be 
grafted  to  English  walnut.  It  is  a 
hardier  tree  than  the  latter  species  and 
its  roots  are  better  adapted  .to  our 
soils. 

The  walnut  is  not  as  graceful  as  the 
elm,  but  is  better  adapted  to  a  greater 


The  contrast  between  these  two  farm  homes  well  illustrates  the 
value  of  shade  trees  and  shrubbery. 


variety  of  soils.  It  would  be  my  choice 
for  planting  in  the  back  yard,  or  near 
the,  pig  pen  or  poultry  yard. 

European  sycamore,  also  called 
Oriental  plane,  combines  to  a  remark- 
able degree  the  merit  of  rapid  growth 
with  most  of  the  other  features  desir- 
able in  shade  trees.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  grows  a  straight  stem  and  forma 
a  compact,  symmetrical  head,  which 
may  be  pruned  without  injury  to  con- 
form to  the  space  it  occupies.  It  is 
not  troubled  with  insect  pests  to  any 
extent,  and  such  attacks  as  are  made 
easily  can  be  controlled  by  spraying. 

SYCAMORE  SHEDS  BARK 

A  striking  feature  of  this  tree  is  that 
it  sheds  its  bark  as  well  as  its  leaves. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs 
flakes  .off  in  large,  irregular  masses, 
leaving  the  surface  a  mottled,  greenish- 
white  and  ^ray-and-brown.  The  Eu- 
ropean sycamore  is  my  choice  of  tree 
for  planting  along  the  drive  leading  to 
the  farm  house  or  along  the  highway 
in  front  of  the  house. 

The  black  locust  is  a  native  tree  of 
the  eastein  part  of  the  United  States 
which  is  known  in  Europe  as  the  false 
acacia,  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  true  acacia.  Where  grown  in  the 
open,  it  branches  low  and  the  top  is 
open,  rounded  and  irregular.  The 
leaves  are  eight  to  fourteen  inches 
long  and  consist  of  small,  oval  leaf- 
lets arranged  in  pairs  on  the  side 
of  the  leaf  stem,  with  a  single  leaf- 
let on  the  top.  This  tree  is  most  beau- 
tiful in  flower,  when  the  pendent  white 
clusters  of  pea-shaped  blossoms  are 
set  off  by  the  -dark  green  foliage. 

BLACK    LOCUST    EASILY  GROWN 

.  The  ability  to  grow  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  soils  and  under  arid  condi- 
tions is  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  the 
black  locust.  Its  habit  of  suckering 
is  the  chief  objection  to  it,  although 
this  propensity  often  is  not  pronounced. 
Black  locust  makes  a  rapid  growth 
and  produces  a  dense,  hard  wt)od, 
which  is  valuable  for  posts.  It  is  a 
splendid  tree  for  planting  near  the 
barn  and  corrals. 

Honey  locust,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  Is  a  strik- 
ing ornamental  tree,  due  to  its  hand- 
some, finely  divided  foliage,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  acacia;  Its  large,  con- 
spicuous pods  and  branched  spines. 
It  attains  a  height  of  50  to  75  feet  and 
has  spreading  branches,  which  form  a, 
low.   spreading,  rounded  top. 

Honey  locust  (Continued  on  Page  7/ 


Arizona  Farmers  Are  Winning  Wealth  and  Power  With  Water 

Agricultural  Arizona  is  a,  land    National  Irrigation  Scores  Conspicuous  Success  at 
where  the.  spirit   of  the  piorfeer                                   ■             I  T7  1\T       '  D       "  I)  1  J 

and  the  supreme  confidence  of  I  /lOCIllX  (UlH  >I  UDJfl  IX  €.W  FrOJCCtS  Flanned 

By  COSTA  DEL  STJR 


GKICU LTURA L  Arizona  is  a  land 
where  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
and  the  supreme  confidence  of 
youth  have  combined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Nature's  lavish  giftsT^From 
a  marvelous  wealth  of  sunshine,  soil 
and  water,  crops  are  being  produced 
which  in  variety  and  volume  are  won- 
derful object  lessons  to  enterprising 
farmers  and  orchardists  of  other  States. 

Here  irftigation  by  Uncle  Sam  has 
achieved  its  greatest  success.  Manager 
Cragin  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water 
Users'  Association,  makes  these  signif- 
icant statements: 

"The  net  power  revenue  pays  the  en- 
tire cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  irrigation  system.  There  is  only 
due  to  the  Government  $39  per  acre, 
payable  $3  annually,  without  interest.  A 
million  dollars  has  been  paid  this  year 
on  past  due  installments.  A  reasonable 
discount  would  result  in  prompt  pay- 
ment of  50%  of  all  balances  due. 

"Two  hundred  and  tv,  enty-slx  thou- 
sand acres  are  served  with  water.  !I4% 
of  this  land  is  cultivated.  The  value  of 
the  crops  this  year  is  over '  $18,000,000. 

"Twenty-tvhree  thousand  horse  power 
Is  developed  in  five  power  plants,  12.000 
more,  hocse  power  will  soon  be  available 
for  factories  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 
In  the  future  50,000  more  horse  power 
■will  be  developed  from  additional  reser- 
▼oirs." 

POWE^t  PAYS  FOR  WATER 

It  is  understood  that  ultimately  the 
power  revenues  will  pay  back  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  whole  irrigation  system 
and  the  farmers  will  get  water  without 
cost. 


When  the  real  story  of  the  success  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley  and  Yuma  pro- 
jects reaches  the  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  which  is  now 
considering  .National  reclamation  prob- 
lems, its  influence  largely  will  offset  the 
unfavorable  opinion  now  prevalent 
throughout  the  country  concerning  Gov- 
ernment reclamation  enterprises. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  under  the 
famous  Roosevelt  dam,  and  in  the  Yuma 
Valley  under  the  Laguna  dam.  with  its 
canals  covering  60,000  acres  and  SO, 000 
acres  more  now  under  process  of  de- 
velopment, irrigation  engineers,  as  well 
as  irrigation  farmers,  can  gain  informa- 
tion not  found  elsewhere  iri  the  world. 

Arizona  has  a  population  of  about 
400,000.  Of  improved  farms  there  are 
712.000  acres;  Irrigated.  467,000  acres; 
value  of  crops  produced.  $42,400,000.  in 
1920.  There  has  been  a  heavy  decrease 
since  then  in  value  of  production,  due 
to  the  slump  in  prices  of  cotton  and 
other  crops  in  1920  and  1921,  but  the 
returns  for  1923  will  show  an  increase 
of  probably  25%  over  1922. 

NEW  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS 

Within  a  few  years  many  new  irriga- 
tion districts  will  be  opened  up,  such  as 
the  V.  S.  San  Carlos  and  Lower  Gila 
projects.  By  1930  there  will  be  rec- 
orded for  this  State  an  Irrigated  area 
in  excess  of  1,000,000  acres.  .Cheap 
power  to  be  provided  will  assist  mater- 


ially in  pushing  forward  the  develop- 
ment of  such  projects. 

Cotton  is  king  again,  having  regained 
the  throne  this  year  with  a  $15,000,000 
crop  in  the  Salt  River  and  Yuma  Val- 
leys. Thirty-five-cent  cotton  spells 
prosperity. 

Diversified  farming  is  increasing  rap- 
idly. The  bankers  of  Phoenix  are  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  encouraging  this 
and  have  advised  farmers  as  follows: 

"Nature  has  made  diversified  farming 
both  easy  and  profitable  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley.  The  Phoenix  Clearing 
House  Association  feels  that  the  pru- 
dent farmer  should  use  his  best  efforts 
to  carry  out  a  well  rounded  plan,  giving 
due  consideration  to  dairying." 

Cattle  and  sheep-  feeding,  dairying 
and  poultry  raising  are  very  profitable. 
Alfalfa  continues  to  be  the  great  staple 
crop.  Six  to  eight  annual  cuttings  are 
usual  in  the  principal  valleys.  In  Salt 
River  Valley  alone  alfalfa  is  valued  at 
$3,000,000  this  year.  Cantaloupes  come 
next,  having  sold  for  $1,300,000. 

Alfalfa  seed  shipments  are  increasing. 
Citrus  fruits,  graphs  and  many  vege- 
tables are  produced  In  immense  quanti- 
ties. The  fame  of  Arizona  grapefruit 
has  spread  from  California  to  New 
York  and  Arizona  lettuce  also  has  a 
national  reputation.  New  crops  grow- 
ing in  favor  include  pecans,  figs,  dates 
and  sugarcane. 

Arizona's  prowinir  season  is  long,  this 


being  a  land  of  early  crops,  which  bring 
big- prices.  Many  Arizona  products  are 
on  the  market  before  other  districts  can 
compete,  thus  eliminating  danger  of 
overproduction. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  formation  and  operation  of  co- 
operative marketing  associations  In  sev- 
eral districts  in  the  State,  especially  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Probably  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  recent  years  in  Arizona  has 
been  the  organization  of  an  Industrial 
Congress,  which  is  composed  of  busi- 
ness men,  farmers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, mine  owners,  educators,  rail- 
road officials  and  other  leaders  in  the 
State's  activities.  Under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  P.  G.  Spilsbury,  this  organiza- 
tion has  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  sentiment,  creating  good  will  among 
various  elements,  successfully  promot- 
ing constructive  work  in  the  aid  of 
home  industry  and  putting  in  motion 
plans  to  enable  growers  to  raise,  sell 
and  distribute  their  products  to  the  best 
advantage.    Spilsbury  says: 

"The  Congress  has  achieved  actual 
economic  and  financial  co-operation  be- 
tween corporations,  farmers  and  stock- 
men. 

"The  basis  of  reducing  individual  tax- 
ation is  found  in  spreading  the  burden 
by  creating  new  wealth,  which  in  turn 
can  he  taxed. 

DAIRYING  INCREASES  WEALTH 

"If  corporations  are  able  to  build  up 
dairying  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  to  its 
ultimate  capacity  of  100,000  cows,  they 
will  increase  the  taxable  wealth  over 
$5,000  000.  with  (Continued  on  Page  S) 
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THE  EDITOR, 


DON'T  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  calamity 
howlers  who  assert  Cali- 
fornia is  in  imminent 
danger    of  deforestation. 

According  to  officials 
of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia forestry  depart- 
ment, we  have  a  forest 
area  of  ahout  28.000.000 
acres,  which  just  ahout 
equals  the  area  of  farm 
land.  The  estimated 
stand  of  timber  is  300 
billion  board  feet. 

At  the  present  rate  of 
use  the  virgin  supply 
•would  not  be  exhausted 
for  250  years,  making  no 
allowance  for  growth.  Furthermore,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  is  within  the  National  forests 
and  now  is  devoted  to  permanent  production  of 
timber  in  connection  with  grazing. 


MORE  TREES;  MORE  WATER. 
Sometimes  trees  are  moisture  robbers — for  ex- 
ample, when  they  must  be  removed  because  of 
damage  to  an  adjoining  orchard  row.  Rut  in  other 
cases  they  serve  to  increase  the  water  supply,  as 
when  planted  upon  denuded  water  sheds,  high  in 
the  mountains.  There  is  a  right  arid  a  wrong  place 
for  everything;  trees  are  no  exception.  ''But  let  us 
be  sure  we  have  plenty  of  them — in  the  right  place. 

BUT  WE  HAVE  A  FOREST  PROBLEM. 
The  above  figures,  of  course,  do  not  take  into 
account  increasing  loss  by  fire.  As  more  and  more 
camflera  and  tourists  enter  and  make  use  of  the 
National  forests,  danger  of  disastrous  conflagra- 
tions increases. 

California  has  just  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  trying  seasons  in  the  annals  of  the  forest 
service.  Only  by  heroic  efforts  have  some  of.  the 
big  iires  been  controlled..  And  despite  the  magni- 
ficent work  of  the  fire  fighters,  losses  have  reached 
millions  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  every  citizen  to  give  se- 
rious thought  to  this  vital  subject.  Now  is  the  time 
to  resolve  that  we  will  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
1923  to  the  extent  of  exerting  constant  vigilance 
and  care. 


SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA'S  REFORESTATION 
WORK. 

When  fire  does  sweep  through  our  moun- 
tains, however,  leaving  charred  ruins  in  its  track, 
destroying  watersheds,  exposing  the  soil  to  erosion, 
threatening  the  valleys  below — even  when  the  de- 
vouring flames  sweep  all  in  their  path,  there  is  yet 
hope  of  reasonably  quick  recovery. 

This  has  been  proved  by  experiments  conducted 
In  northern  and  central  California,  and  more  re- 
cently in  Los  Angeles  County.  Here  County  For- 
ester Flintham  has  supervised  three  plantings  of 
about  1000  acres  of  ridges,  canyon  sides  and  plat- 
eaus at  an  expense  of  approximately  $25  an  acre. 

The  area  in  question  was  denuded,  ash  strewn 
and  without  even  top  soil.  In  1919  the  land  was 
needed  to  native  brush  and  later  was  set  to  little 
pines,  averaging  six  inches  in  height. 

Now  there  is  a  6plendid  setting  of  manzanita, 
scrub  oak  and  other  brush  and  many  of  the  young 
pines  are  three  to  seven  feet  tall.  In  50  years, 
with  proper  protection  and  thinning,  these  for- 
merly barren  areas  will  be  clothed  with  valuable 
timber,  not  to  mention  the  inestimable  worth  to 
city  and  country  ol  the  restored  watershed. 


Building  More  Fruit  Cars 

THREE  thousand  more  refrigerator  cars,  de- 
signed to  handle  fruit  and  costing  $10,000,000, 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Pacific  Express  Com- 
pany. These  cars,  together  with  675  yet  to  be  built 
on  last  year's  order,  are  to  be  ready  next  summer. 
They  will  Increase  the  total  number  of  Pacific 
"reefers"  to  30,500. 

Siberian  Butter  Sold  Here 

THE  first  shipment  of  Siberian  butter  to  be  re- 
ceived in  this  country  in  several  years  recently- 
arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  3000  tubs 
which  made  up  the  importation  were  released  for 
sale  to  the  trade  when  examination  by  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  the 
butter  complied  with  the  United  Staes  legal  stand- 
ards. 

Defoliated  Walnuts  Recover 

EXAMINATION  of  the  60-acre  Ventura  County 
walnut  orchard  which  was  completely  denuded 
of  leaves  early  last  summer  by  army  worms  showed 
complete  new  foliage  was  put  out  and  the  set  of  nuts 
present  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the  worms  was 
matured  as  a  marketable  product.  The  nuts  were 
slightly  undersized  but  of  fair  quality.  The  trees 
showed  weakening  from  the  attack,  but  favorable 
treatment  Is  bringing  them  around  to  normal  con- 
dition. 

Weather  Warnings- Aid  Stockmen 

DURING  the  summer  season  the  Weather  Bureau 
now  maintains  a  service  which  gives  reports 
of  range  and  weather  conditions  over  the  cattle 
ranges  of  the  Southwest.  During  the  winter  the 
bureau  also  furnishes  special  advices  to  stockmen 
concerning  the  approach  of  cold  waves  and  storms. 
Special  telegraphic  advices  sent  out  from  Amarillo. 
Texas  and  San  Francisco  have  proved  especially 
v-iluable  It  is  estimated  there  are  6.000.000  sheep 
in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  Ban  Fran- 
cisco  service  has  proved  especially  valuable  to 
sheep  owners  in  these  States. 

Citrus  Exchange  Is  Growing 

DURING  the  year  ending  June  1,  1923,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  made  a  net 
gain  in  citrus  orchards  of  9500  acres.  This  repre- 
sents 2000  carloads  of  fruit  at  the  present  time 
and  much  more  in  the  future,  as  most  of  the  trees 
are  young. 

The  percentage  of  the  California  orange  crop 
sold  bv  the  Exchange  the  past  year  was  72.5.  com- 
pared to  69.5  for  the  last  normal  crop.  The  per- 
centage of  lemons  sold  was  94.8.  while  only  84.2 
of  the  crop  was  handled  in  1920-1. 

Saving  Straw  in  Oregon 

MORE  than  100,000  tons  of  straw  is  burned  each 
year  in  western  and  southern  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  F.  E.  Price  of  the  Extension  Service. 
In  addition  to  this  enormous  waste,  many  straw 
stacks  are  allowed  to  rot  down,  resulting  in  an  al- 
most total  loss  of  material. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  ton  of  straw  con- 
tains nitrogen  worth  $2.20;  potassium.  $1.50;  n/os- 
phorus,  10  cents;  sulfur.  4  cents;  total.  $.t.M.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  very  valuable 
bumus  contained  in  fctrnw  fiber. 

Straw  spreaders  are  slowly  coming  into  use  in 
the  Willamette  Valley.  Using  an  $.X0  machine, 
three  men  spread  straw  over  nine  acres  in  one  day. 

Poisoned  Peanuts  Get  Rodents 

THE  Tulare  County  ground  squirrel  hasn't  a 
chance  for  his  life  now— he's  going  to  be  fed 
-  poisoned  peanuts.  At  least.  Federal  biological  ex- 
perts are  experimenting  with  a  view  to  evolving  a 
plan  whereby  the  rodents  which  have  balked  at 
poisoned  barley  and  gas  fumes  may  be  eradicated, 
and  have  turned  to  peanuts  and  poison.  Indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  work  out.  very  satisfactorily. 

In  a  few  isolated  sections  of  the  county  the  cam- 
paigners engaged  continuously  in  getting  rid  of 
squirrels  have  found  families,  clans  or  tribes  which 
refused  absolutely  to  eat  the  tempting  barley  mor- 
sels and  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  gas 
fumes  also  have  failed.  But  now  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  ground  squirrel. in  Tulare  County  believes 
peanuts  have  solved  the  problem. — F.  B. 

Inyo  Tests  Grain  Varieties 

RKSULTS  of  grain  variety  trials  in.  Inyo  County 
during  1923  are  as  follows: 
Four  sacks  of  Tennessee  winter  barley  secured 
from  Monterey  County,  sowed  April  5,  yielded 
2325  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  believed  that  earlier 
planting  would  make  the  crop  more  successful, 
and  such  will  be  tried  the  coming  season.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  Victory  oats  seed,  secured  from 
Montana,  sowed  April  25,  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
per  acre,  yielded  2230  pounds  per  acre.  This  was 
better  than  the  average  for  local  yields  and  con- 
sidering that  planting  was  late  and  made  on  some- 
what inferior  ground  the  showing  Is  considered 
satisfactory.  The  seed  is  being  saved  for  furthei 
trials  in  1924.  Due  to  unfavorable  conditions  100 
•  pounds  of  Wisconsin  No.  7  oats  yielded  only  800 
pounds.  The  variety,  however,  will  be  further  tried 
in  1924.  Grain  variety  trials  for  the  coming  season 
include  Bunyip  wheat.  Federation  wheat,  Onas 
wheat  and  various  varieties  of  oats  and  barley. 


Storing  Kggs  in  Wineries 

WHAT  Is  regarded  as  a  significant  change  ,n 
California  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the 
conversion  of  a  winery'  at  Petaluma  into  a  modern 
cold  storage  plant  for  keeping  eggs.  The  refriger- 
ate,I  rooms  have  a  capacity  of  95,000  cases  of  eggs. 

The  new-old  plant  Is  being  used  by  the  Cent  nil 
California  Poultry  Producers,  which  needed  more 
storage  space,  because  of  the  largely  Increased 
number  of  eggs  held  In  refrigeration  this  year. 

Oregon  Walnuts  Sell  Well 

THE  Oregon  Growers'  Association  is  selling 
walnuts  at  28,  23  and  16  cents  a  pound,  while 
the  prices  on  California  puts  fixed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association  is  26,  22  and  IS 

cents. 

The  Oregon  walnut  crop  Is  comparatively  small, 
the  bulk  of  the  nuts  being  grown  in  the  WlllametbB 
Valley,  where  walnut  orcharding  is  a  new  industry. 
Dundee  has  a  walnut  association,  which  is  selling 
nuts  at  30.  24  and  18  cents.  Franquette  is  the  prin- 
cipal variety  grown. 

'  Storage  Eggs  Cause  Concern 

THE  great  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  held  in 
cold  storage  is  causing  both  producers  and 
dealers  grave  concern,  according  to  the  Paciflo 
Poultry  Producers.  There  were  6,658.000  cases  in 
storage  November  1,  compared  to  5,726,000  a  year 
ago. 

This  is  an  increase  of  932,000  cases — a  third  of  a 
billion  eggs.  The  excess  on  the  Pacific  Coast  No- 
vember 1  was  150,000  cases  over  last  year. 

The  San  Francisco  egg  market  was  higher  each 

month  of  1923,  except  October,  than  in  1922. 

Advertising  Citrus  Fruits 

APPROXIMATELY  46.000.000  copies  of  leading 
magazines  during  the  year  ending  June  1  con- 
tained a  page  ad  in  colors,  telling  of  the  usefulness 
and  desirability  of  California  Sunkist  oranges  and 

lemons. 

More  than  151.000.000  copies  of  newspapers  car- 
ried similar  advertising  during  the  same  period- 
Posters  and  street  car  advertising,  news  articles, 
citrus  receipt  books  and  other  specially  prepared 
material  on  the  California  citrus  industry  aided  In 
popularizing  Sunkist  fruit. 

This  advertising  campaign  cost  ^.growers  four 
cents  a  box  for  oranges  and  six  cents  for  lemona 

Students  Bid  on  Livestock 

A NOVEL  method  of  instruction  has  been  Inau- 
gurated by  members  of  the  Golden  Hoof  Club 
of  the  California  College  of  Agriculture. 

Students  are  instructed  in  the  "fine  art"  of  bid- 
ding for  livestock  at  auction.  Before  the  sale  each 
student  is  giver,  a  list  of  the  amimals  and  their 
pedigrees  and  gets  all  the  information  possible  from 
published  sources,  but  is  not  allowed  (o  question 
herdsmen  or  other  persons. 

The  student  tries  to  estimate  the  true  market 
value  of  the  animal  and  Its  weight.  At  the  end 
of  the  sale  the  "scores"  (based  on  bids)  Hre  totaled 

and  3 vera         and  the  n  an  with  th»  lowest  score  Is 

pronounced  the  winner. 
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California  Christmas  Cheer 

AS  THK  Christmas  season  draws  near,  agri- 
cultural California  Is  enjoying  an  unusu- 
ally large  measure  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Through  the  efforts  of  many  model  marketing 
associations,  a  truce  has  been  arranged  in  the 
age-old  war  between  producers  and  dealers. 
The  stamp  of  public  approval  has  been  placed 
upon  the  farmer's  efforts  to  secure  a  square 
deal  for  himself  in  the  business  world,  while 
in  the  State  and  National  Legislatures  he  has 
abtalned  long-fought-for  recognition. 


OWING  to  favorable  natural  conditions,  di- 
versified cropping  and  a  continually  increas- 
ing population,  California  farmers  have  fared 
better,  perhaps,  during  the  |>ast  few  lean  years 
than  have  their  fellow  workers  in  any  other 
State.  Internal  difficulties  in  two  of  the  largest 
cn- operative  associations  have  been  amicably 
adjusted  and  the  disastrous  rocks  of  dissension 
safely  passed,  proving  that  farmers  can  and  will 
stick   together  for  mutual   profit  and  benefit. 

IN  nearly  a  third  of  a  million  homes  which  will 
be  reached  by  this,  issue,  the  editors  of  OR- 
CHARD  and  FARM  desire  to  bring  a  personal 
message  of  frat*rnal  good  will  and  mutual  help- 
fulness. May  the  loving,  unselfish  spirit  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee,  whose  birthday  we  are  preparing 
to  celebrate,  pervade  our  great  Slate  from  the 
verdant  valleys  of  Del  Norte  to  the  sunny  plain* 
of  Imperial;  from  the  snowy  plateaus  of  Modoc 
to  the  flower-decked  vales  of  San  Diego; 
throughout  the  spacious  valleys  of  Sacra nientu 
and  San  Joaquin;  from  the  sea  to  the  muiin- 
talns — "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men." 
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Propagating  Roses  Successfully 


Ho<W  to  Graft  and  Bud — Why  Some  Rose  Gardens 

Are  Not  a  Success — Timely  Hints 
By  HELEN  TEMPLE 


rF  I  only  had  a  garden  of  roses, 
I'd  be  happy,"  lamented  a  lover 
>f   these    flowers,    and    she  led 

me  out  to  her  gar- 
den and  showed  me 
three  sad  rose 
bushes,  ".'But  this 
is  all  I  have,"  she 
concluded. 

The  rose  bushes 
had  become  dis- 
gusted with  life 
and  were  rusty  and 
mildewed.  while 
their  few  blossoms 
were  a  disgrace  to 
their  old  age.  The 
•  principal  reason  for 
their  refusal  to  be- 
come  roses  like 
those  of  our  dreams,"  lay  in  the  fact 
that  their  neighbors  were  not  <■  n- 
genial,  being  utterly  unlike  a  rose 
bush  •  In  habits.  The  roses  were 
planted  among  groups  of  shrubs  at 
the  edge  of  the  lawn. 

"And  how  can  I  have  a  real  rose 
garden  ?" 

Set  aside  a  portion  of  your  garden, 
prepare  your  soil  for  roses,  then  set 
out  sturdy  three-year-old  plants  of  the 
varieties  that  do  well  In  your  locality. 
Three-year-old  rose  bushes  are  rather 
expensive,  but  they  bring  quick  results. 

However.ejthose  who  are  patient  and 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  large 
supply  of  rose  plants,  may  grow  their 


decay.  Keep  the  cutting  boxes  moist 
.it  all  times  and  do  not  disturb  them. 

The  constant  shifting  of  a  cutting 
box  often  causes  complete  failure  in 
obtaining  rooted  plants.  The  tiny  roots 
which  soon  begin  to  form  reach  out 
and  grasp  the  soil,  then  someone  or 
something  Jars  the  box,  or  perhaps 
lifts  it  into  another  position. 

Afore  often  than  not.  the  box  is 
dropped  with  a  sigh  of  relief  into  its 
new  position.  What  happens  under- 
ground? The  roots  are  broken  away 
and  often  decay.  After  the  cutting  has 
become  a  plant  with  new  leaves  and 
growth  above  ground,  a  disturbance 
of  this  kind  is  passed  unnoticed,  but 
may  cause  ultimate  failure. 

While  I  am  not  a  "grafter,'*  I  often 
find  that  grafting  pays,  and  have 
learned  the  art  from  one  who  is  a  suc- 
cess at  it.  I  hope  the  readers  of  my 
article  will  not  feel  disappointed  when 
they  learn  that  I  am  talking  about 
grafting  roses.  The  following  direc- 
tions for  budding  are  those  of  a  suc- 
cessful gardener  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience. 

USE  WILD  STOCK 

I'se  wild  roses,  such  as  manltte, 
canina  and  rosa  rugosa  for  grafting 
and  budding  purposes.  If  these  roses 
are  planted  in  the  early  spring  or  late 
winter,  they  will  have  reached  a  de- 
velopment sufficient  for  budding  pur- 
poses by  September  or  October.  Hud- 
ding  is  done  by  several  different  meth- 
ods, but  all  are  performed  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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ewn.  It  is  quite  "a  satisfaction,  any- 
way, when  we  can  truthfully  say: 
"This  Is  a  bush  that  I  started  from  a 
■lip  from  that  rose  in  Aunt  Jane's 
garden."  We  always  feel  especially 
proud  of  the  plants  that  are  begun 
this  way,  and  it's  great  fun  to  scurry 
around  and  see  if  the  cuttings  are 
going  to  grow,  every  day  or  two. 

STARTS  CUTTINGS  IN  WATER 

One  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
starts  rose  cuttings  very  easily  in 
water.  She  makes  the  cutting  of  me- 
dium wood  about  six  inches  long  and 
places  It  in  a  glass  or  bottle  of  water, 
which  is  set  in  a  sunny  window.  It 
Is  left  undisturbed,  until  the  roots  are 
formed;  then  a  little  fine  sand  is  sprin- 
kled into  the  water  each  day,  until  it 
Is  filled  wilh  sand. 

By  this  time,  the  rose  cutting  has 
established  strong  roots,  and  may  be 
planted  outdoors  in  a  protected  situa- 
tion. I^eave  the  plant  in  glass  or  bot- 
tle, but  Just  before  setting  it  into  the 
ground,  break  the  container  carefully, 
and  slide  bottle  and  all  into  the  hole. 

The  plant  grows  on  without  realizing 
that  It  has  been  moved.  Soon,  the 
roots  push  the  broken  glass  to  one 
side,  ^yhere  it  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  bit  of  drainage. 

The  starting  of  roses  in  water  is 
simple,  yet  I  firmly  believe  it  would 
be  difficult  to  start  two  or  three  dozen 
cuttings  In  this  manner.  The  glasses 
and  bottles  setting  about  in  the  win- 
dows would  become  a  nuisance  to  the 
housekeeper. 

HOW  TO   MAKE  CUTTINGS 

The  simplest  method  for  larger 
quantities  is  found  in  the  use  of  cut- 
ting boxes  and  sand,  or  sandy  loam- 
Make  the  cuttings  six  or  seven  Inches 
long,  of  ripened  canes,  using  proper 
care  In  getting  clean  cuts.  Do  not 
force  them  into  the  soil  or  you  may 
bruise  the  end  of  the  slips,  and  cause 


One  of  the  easiest  methods  is  the 
use  of  the  "T"  cut  and  "Norman 
shield."  This  sounds  rather  romantic; 
nevertheless  It  is  very  practical  and 
simple.  First,  a  "T"-shaped  cut  is 
made  in  the  wild  rose  branch.  Next,  a 
clean  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  Norman 
shield  ,  is  made  in  the,  bark  of  the 
branch  around  the  twig  of  the  choice 
rose. 

The  bark  then  can  be  pushed  back, 
and  the  twig  cut  from  the  branch  of 
rose.  Now  the.  "T" -shaped  incisi  n  in 
the  wild  rose  is  opened  up  and  the 
twig  end  and  its  bit  of  bark  are  slip- 
ped quickly  and  carefully  into  it.  Then 
the  wound  Is  tied  carefully  with  raf- 
fia. Do  not  tie  the  twig,  but  bind  the 
wound  thoroughly  on  the  wild  rose 
branch. 

When  \he  bud  has  made  a  good 
strong  growth,  cut  back  all  of  the  wild 
rose  just  above  the  original  cut,  and 
be  sure  to  cut  back  the  suckers  that 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  plant. 

GKAFTING  EASILY  DONE 

Grafting  may  be  done  successfully 
with  the  same  roses,  or  with  the  com- 
mon roses  in  our  gardens.  I  have  seen 
three  varieties  of  roses  growing  and 
blossoming  successfully  on  the  same 
bush,  the  bush  itself  previously  having 
failed   to  produce  satisfactory  blooms. 

Grafting  is  best  done  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  common  or  wild  rose 
begins  sending  out  a  lot  of  soft  growth. 
At  this  time,  the  choice  rose  usually 
is  in  full  growth  and  almost  ready  to 
bloom.  Make  a  cut  much  in  the  shape 
of  a  long  notch  in  the  wild  rose  branch. 
Make  the  bud  in  a  clean  cut  to  fit 
into  this  notch,  and  bind  together  se- 
curely with  raffia. 

While  we  may  not  be  successful  in 
all  of  our  attempts  at  budding  and 
grafting,  we  may  derive  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  that  which 
once  had  seemed  difficult.  And  it  Is 
well    to    remember    that  professionals 


often  fall  in  this  work,  but  they  "try, 
try  again,"  which  is  just  what  we 
mtist  do. 

There  are  other  methods  of  graft- 
ing and  budding,  but  these  are  two  of 
the  most  satisfactory  for  the  novice 
to  use.  , 


Date  Crop  Doubled 

THE  Deglet  Noor  date  crop  of  the 
Southwest  is  estimated  at  200,000 
pounds  this  year  by  Dr.  Swingle  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, This  is  twice  the  yield  of  last 
year  and  four  times  the  production  of 
two  years  ago.  Four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  Dr.  Swingle's  estimate  of 
next  season,'.-  crop. 

The  American  method  of  rooting  off- 
shoots on  the  tree  results  in  practically 
100  per  cent  growth,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  who  adds  that  the 
Arabs,  practicing  the  ancient  method 
of  cutting,  save  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  offshoots. — MARY  E. 
WALTER. 


Plant  Few  Pecans 

CA.  REED,  nut  specialist  of  the 
•  United  States  Department  of  Api- 
culture and  authority  on  pecan  and 
wa1flut  culture,  addressing  a  recent 
meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  cautioned 
California  growers  against  over-en- 
thusiasm. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  in  many  States  nat- 
urally adapted  to  pecan  culture,  fitting 
in  roughly  between  the  citr«s  bett  and 
the  deciduous  belt.  These  lands  are 
much  cheaper  than  the  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia and  are  close  to  the  Eastern 
market. 

The  pecan  tree  is  rather  slow  in  com- 
ing into  bearing  and  is  not  a  heavy 
producer,  compared  to  the  walnut. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  serious  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests  of  the  pecan, 
which  increase  the  cost  of  production 
materially.  Exceptional  yields  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for 
plantings. 

Reed  stated  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  plant  pecans  for  home  and  lo- 
cal consumption  and  recommended  the 
planting  of  such  standard  varieties  as 
Delmas,  Schley  and  Vandeman. 


Sawdust  Lugs  Good  for  Grapes 


OF  all  containers  for  grapes,  par- 
ticularly late  grapes  that  are  to 
be  held  for  a  considerable  period  be- 
fore being  used,  the  one  that  now  of- 
fers the  best  future  seems  to  be  the 
"sawdust  lug,"  and  it  has  no  recog- 
nition in  law.  Or,  to  be  a  little  more 
accurate,  it  is  covered  only  by  general 
rules   in   standardization  requirements. 

The  origin  of  this  lug  probably  never 
has  been  given  in  print  before.  One 
cold  winter's  morning,  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  Roy  Pinkham  of  Exeter  was 
in  the  Los  Angeles  commission  dis- 
trict. A  little  Italian  fruit  man  was 
fishing  out  grapes  from  a  drum,  shiv- 
ering and  miserable,  and  finding  it 
very  inconvenient  to  get  at  the  grapes. 

"Why  da  h  ,"  he  said,  "don't  dey 

putta  da  grapes  in  da  little  boxes?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Pinkham  to  him- 
self, and  next  fall  tried  It.  The  method 
has  spread  until  several  packing  com- 
panies are  following  the  plan,  gome 
to  the  exclusion  of  old  line  drums. 

An  unfortunate  feature  is  that,  al- 
though standardization  requirements 
hold  up  the  quality  of  drum  stuff,  a 
packer  can  put  anything  he  wants  into 
a  sawdust  lug.  provided  it  will  come 
up  to  crate  grade.  That  policy  nearly 
wrecked  the  market  for  drum  grapes 
a  few  years  ago  and  can  do  so  for 
sawdust    lugs    unless  standardization 


rules  are  adopted,  as  they  probably 
will  be. 

Drums  are  like  small  kegs.  In  fact, 
real  kegs  often  are  used.  The  saw- 
dust lug  Is  a  small  box,  far  cheaper  and 
easier  to  handle  in  every  way  than 
the  drum.  The  grapes  will  carry  and 
keep  just  as  well  as  in  the  drum.  They 
cost  less  to  pack  and  need  less  saw. 
dust  per  pound  of  grapes,  ;ind  a  third 
more  grapes  can  be  shipped  in  a  car. 

So  far  every  company  can  suit  itself 
as  to  size  of  sawdust  lug,  by  calling  it 
"irregular  containers."  One  of  tho 
sawdust  lugs  contains  23  to  24  pounds 
of  grapes  and  6%  pounds  of  sawdust. 

A  keg  contains  33  pounds  of  grapes 
and  11  of  sawdust.  The  lug  itself 
weighs  5  pounds,  the  keg  8;  a  genuine 
drum,  somewhat  less.  It  costs  2V4 
cents  a  pound  of  grapes  to  pack  a 
sawdust  lug  and  4  cents  a  pound  to 
pack  a  drum.  The  lugs  fit  snug  in  a 
car;  there  is  much  waste  space  with 
drums.  There  are  576  drums  in  an 
average  car  and  1040  sawdust  lugs  <>f 
this  particular  size. 

When  they  got  to  the  market  the 
lug  is  far  more  convenient  to  handle 
and  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  drum,* 
and  yet  net  the  packer  and  shipper  as 
much.  Sawdust  lugs  offer  a  good  fu- 
ture to  the  producer  of  late  shipping 
grapes  and  need  standardization  re- 
quirements as  much  as  any  other 
package. — TULARE  FARMER. 


Green  Calif.  Fruit  Injures  Eastern  Marke 


(Letter  read  at  An 
itrt'y  HERE  is  no  question  but  what 
I      a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
JL     California  fruit  which  reaches 
the  Eastern  market  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly  poor  quality.     This  has  led 
to.   the    very    common    expression  you 
hear  throughout  the  East  that  the  Pa- 
cific    ('east     has     fruit     which  looks 
good,    but    to  get    flavor  and  quality 
ydli  have  to  buy  Eastern  fruit."  writes 
C.    I.   Lewis  of  Chicago,  former  head 
of  the  horticultural  department  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
fruit  arriving  from  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
harvested  too  green,  is  immature,  has 
not  developed  its  sugar  and  high  flavor 
and  arrives  back  here  in  very  poor 
shape. 

"If  you  were  watching  the  market 
this  vear  on  pears,  you  would  have  no- 
ticed-that  about  July  14  the  market  on 
California  Hartletts  broke  miserably. 
"  "This  was  due  partly  to  the  offering 
of  an  unusually  large  tonnage,  but  the 
main  factor  was  that  the  pears  were 
small  and  green  and  of  poor  quality. 
The  market  broke  from  about  $4.25 
and  $4..'0  down  to  as  low  as  $2.35. 


burn  fruit  meet  in  it.) 

"The  plums  which  come  in  here  early 
are  generally  of  very  poor  quality,  and 
do  not  sell  any  too  well.  .  I  noticed 
this  year  that  they  went  down  rather 
fast,  and  the  quality  of  those  that  I 
sampled  was  exceedingly  poor. 

"I  know  back  here  some  of  the  nu'ti 
encourage  the  very  early  shipping  of 
fruit  because  of  the  temptation  to  get 
that  very  big  price  which  the  first  ar- 
rivals receive,  but  after  the  first  few 
arrivals  get  in  and  the  Truit  begins  to 
come  right  along  and  it  is  of  poor 
quality,  it  certainly  becomes  a  drug  on 
the  market. 

"Undoubtedly  much  of  the  early  fruit 
is  in  that  category.  To  get  a  big  con- 
sumption of  fruit,  it  must  not  only  look 
well,  but  have  quality.  If  you  buy 
plums,  apricots,  nectarines  or  pears 
that  are  flat,  insipid  or  astringent  it 
knocks  out  the  taste  for  consuming 
this?  class  of  fruit. 

"I  find  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  early  Bartletts  which  arrive  in 
the  market  are  really  not  fit  to  -it. 
They  are  astringent  and  bitter,  and 
very  poor  fruit.  I  gent  rally  buy  Bart- 
letts for  my  own  family  a  little  later 
in  the  season." 


Arizona's  Citrus  Crop 

IR.  MILLER,  general  manager  of 
•  the  Arizona  Citrus  Growers'  As- 
sociation, estimates  the  coming  c  rop  at 
about  225  carloads,  divided  as  follows: 
One  hundred  cars  of  seedless  grape- 
fruit, 25  cars  seeded  grapefruit,  75  cars 
Washington  navel  oranges  and  25 
cars  of   seedling  oranges. 

The  production  of  three  growers,  who 
own  4«  acres  of  trees,  averaged  more 
than  $850  an  acre  last  season.  The 
returns  from  citrus  orchards  gradu- 
ally is  being  increased  each  year. 

Increase  of  acreage  has  been  some- 
what slow,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
good  nursery  stock.  A  rigid  quaran- 
tine has  been  maintained  against  trees 
from  other  States,  which  has  retarded 
development   of  the  citrus  industry. 

Growers  believe  in  the  principle  of 
"safety  first"  in  protecting  their 
groves  against  the  injurious  insects 
and  plant  diseases  which  have  proven 
so  detrimental  in  other  States.  There 
are  several  reliable  citrus  nurseries 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  at  the  present 
time  and  stock  is  being  grown  which 


will  permit  of  a  considerable  increase 
in  planting  this  season,  and  a  much 
larger  increase  next  year. 

Arizona  grapefruit  is  being  called  for 
in  increasing  quantities  each  year  as 
the  quality  is  such  that  those  who  try 
it  for  the  first  time  generally  want 
more.  Grapefruit  trees  come  into 
bearing  at  about  four  years  of  age  and 
bear  heavily. 

A  new  variety  of  orange,  which  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  famous  Wash! nut  on 
Navel,  seems  to  be  coming  Into  popu- 
lar favor,  both  with  growers  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  known  as  the  Sweet 
Seedling.  One  advantage  of  the  new 
variety  Is  that  it  is  unusually  hardy 
and  consequently  can  he  grown  >ut- 
side  of  what  is  generally  acrepl.-d  aa 
the  citrus  district. — M.  E.  BEMIS, 


WASHINGTON  APPLE  CROP 

The  1922  Washington  apple  crop 
amounted  to  27.225,000  bushels,  which 
was  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
commercial  apple  crop  of  the  Unlt"d 
States— 100,666,000  bushels.  California 
produced  4,806,000  bushels  and  <  hegon 
6.040,000. 
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SACRAMENTO'S  REMARKABLE 
GROWTH 

Sacramento,  the  agricultural  city  of 
the  north,  is  having  the  greatest  growth 
in  its  history.  New  homes  are  build- 
ing as  poppies  blossom  in  the  suburbs. 
Ask  any  Sacramentan  why  it  is  and  he 
can't  explain.  There  have  been  no  big 
nev  factories  and  the  railroad  shops, 
■while  quite  busy,  can  not  account  for  it. 

Likewise,  most  of  the  fruit  companies 
have  moved  away  to  San  Francisco. 
But  still  Sacramento  grows. 

The  reason  is  simply  this:  Sacra- 
mento is  an  agricultural  city.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  more  than  :>00,000 
acres  of  rich,  reclaimed  land  have  been 
added  to  her  productive  area.  These 
lands  have  been  settled  gradually  ana 
thousands  of  acres  now  are  under  in- 
tensive cultivation.  Sacramento  is 
feeling  the  impulse  of  fundamental 
■wealth  and  Sacramento  can  not  help 
tout  grow. 

Best,  of  all  for  Sacramento,  it  Is  a 
diversified  agriculture  that  is  develop- 
ing in  her  back  country,  which  makes 
for  stability.  What  the  Sacramento 
area  needs  most,  however,  is  more 
dairying.  What  Sacramento  city  peo- 
ple need  to  realize  and  keep  constantly 
in  mind  is  that  Sacramento's  destiny 
rest  on  agriculture.  Comparatively, 
other  kinds  of  industry  are  of  minor 
importance. 


LITTLE  LANDERS'  PARADISE 
The  Monterey  Peninsula  cannot  be 
classed  as  an  "agricultural  empire,"  for 
there  level  soil  is  scarce.    But  it  is  near 
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the  Salinas  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
promising  areas  of  deep  soil  in  <*ali- 
fomia  for  inten  ive  developm  in.  More 
about  the  Salinas  Valley  later. 

But  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  bowel  er. 
is  an  excellent  place  for  the  "little 
lander."  who  may  have  a  sp  cialty  or 
may  want  to  grow  some!  things  for  prnlit 
and  make  part  of  his  income  in  other 
ways.  It  holds  much  promise  for  him. 
The  climate  and  soil  are'  peculiarly 
friendly  to  flowers — Del  Monte.  Monte- 
rey, Pacific  Grove.  Seaside  and  Carmel 
art  a  riot  of  color.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  peninsula  has  so  ap- 
ptaled  to  literary  and  artistic  folk. 

Such  nationally  famous  writers  as 
Harry  Leon  Wilson,  Robert  Wells 
Ritchie,  Samuel  G.  Blythe  and  Hngh 
Wiley  have  homes  there.  The  Del 
h'Ontc  Corporation  has  been  far-seeing 
In  preserving  the  forest  of  native  trees 
which  covers  most  of  the  peninsula,  as 
a  playground  for  Arthur  Brisbane's  fu- 
ture California  of  50.000.000  people. 

This  forest  has  more  than  forty  miles 
of  smooth  macadam  highway,  better 
kept  than  any  other  road  of  which  I 
know.  It  winds  through  the  pines,  now 
and  then  skirting  the  ocean.  Here  and 
there  along  the  road  are  clumps  of 
strangely  gnarled  Monterey  cypress 
trees,  pressed  to  the  earth  and  twisted 
by  the  wind,  yet  battling  for  existence  at 
the  very  brink  of  the  sea. 
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BETTER  QUALITY  CHEESE 
One  of  the  best  tblogw  that  came 
out  of  the  Dairy  Show  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  California  Cheesemak- 
ers'  Association,  with  better  quality 
cheese  and  all  the  progress  and  profit 
that  goes  with  better  quality  as  its  aim. 
A  dozen  counties  and  several  adjacent 
States  and  even  Canada  were  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  called  as  a  hope  and  it  came  to 
be  a  live  and  going  realization. 

If  the  cheese  people  proceed  as  they 
have  started.  California  cheese  has  an 
assured  future.  Dr.  J.  J.  Frey,  head 
of  the  State  Dairy  Service,  often  has 
pointed  out  that  California  can  make 
"just  as  good  cheese  and  in  as  many 
varieties  as  may  be  desired. 

What  is  needed  most  is  better  quality 
and  uniformity  of  product.  Even  peo- 
ple familiar  with  the  industry  were 
surprised  at  the  varieties  and  quality 
of  cheese  exhibited  at  the  show,  as- 
sembled by  C.  A.  Phillips  of  the  Uni- 
versity Of  California.  This  cheese  dis- 
play is  a  story  in  itself,  which  X  hope 
to  tell  later. 


OTOR   TRUCKS  AND  FRUIT 
SHIPS 


THROUGH  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
The  Panama  Canal  has  made  this 
possible.  It  will  also  make  possible  the 
coming  of  sturdy  immigrants  from 
northern  Europe  to  help  people  Cali- 
fornia's klle  irrigable  lands.  In  fact, 
I'm  told  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  ships  will  be  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  direct  from  Eu- 
rope with  farmer  immigrants.  The 
trouole  now  is  that  it  costs  several 
times  the  fare  to  cross  America  that  it 
costs  to  reach  America  by  water.  That 
is  why  New  York  is  the  dumping  place 
for  many  good  European  farmers  who 
would  be  better  off  on  California's  irri- 
gable lands.   


10%  More  Milk  Will  Double 
The  Profit  from  Your  Cows 


You  do  not  expect  bumper  crops  from  your 
field*  without  fertilizing  and  extensive  cul- 
tivation. Wny,  then,  expect  a  maximum  milk 
yiUti  from  your  cows  unless  you  keep  their 
milk-making-  organs  in  top-notch  health? 
The  hard-worked  milk-producing  functions  of 
the  cow  need  frequent  aid  to  keep  up  a  full 
flow  and  retain  the  stamina  to  r*>ist  disease. 


Kow-Kare  has  such  positive  acti>n  on  the 
digestive  and  genital  organs  that  its  benefit 
is  soon  shown  in  the  milk  yield.  Thousands 
of  successful  dairymen  are  now  using  it 
regularly  about  one  week  in  each  month  for 
every  cow.  Especially  during  the  winter 
months  it  aids  in  keeping  up  a  full  yield 
from  dry  rough  feeds. 

Dairy    authorities    say    that   the  average 

dairy  can  double  the  net  profit  if  measures 
can  b«  found  to  increase  the  milk  10%.  Kow- 
Karo  is  a  regular  part  of  the  feeing  course 
in  thousand*  of  dairies  where  surprising  in- 
crease-; in  milk  yield  are  being  accomplished. 

Ki>w-Kar<>,  nf  course,  is  primarily  a  cow 
medicine.  It  increases  milk  flow  only  because 
It  builds  up  the  .  amo  set  of  organs  that  miut 
be  reached  when  cow  diseases  are  being  treat- 


ed. Such  t roubles  as  Barrenness,  Abortion, 
Retained  Aiterbirth,  Scours,  bunchee.  Milk 
Fever,  Lost  Appetite  can  be  successfully 
el  itninated  by  Kow-Kare  because  it  restores) 
health  to  the  genital  and  digestive  organ*. 

There  is  a  definite  profit  advantage  for 
every  user  of  Kow-Kare.  Cow  health  and 
big  milk  yields  are  inseparable.  Our  frea 
book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor,"  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  It  tells  the  various  use*  of  Kow- 
Kare.  with  which  every  cow  owner  should  ba 
familiar. 

Feed  dealers,  general 
•tores  and  druggists 
sell  Kow-Kare.  SI. 26 
and  66c  sizes.  If  deal- 
er is  oat  supplied, 
•rder  direct,  we  par 
postage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO..  INC. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt. 
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THE  objtrtive  to  be  attained  by 
the  exporting  of  farm  crops  by 
the  Federal  Government,"  says  Secre- 
tary Wallace  in  his  recent  annual  repor'. 
"is  to  secure  for  wheat  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  an  exchange  value 
approximately  equal  to  what  is  was 
before  the  war. 

"As  has  been  said  often,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion is  that  farm  commodities  are  rela- 
tively far  cheaper  than  before  the  war. 
The  price  of  wheat  at  terminal  mar- 
kets is  not  far  from  pre-war  prices  in 
dollars,  but  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  will  buy  much  less  of  the  things 
farmers  need  or  desire  than  before  the 
war.  The  end  sought,  therefore,  is  to 
put  farm  products  on  a  price  plant  com- 
parable with  the  price  plane  of  other 
commodities. 

"The  proposal  in  question  contem- 
plates setting  up  of  a  Government  ex- 
port commission  charged  with  the  duty 
of  disposing  of  the  surplus  in  the  form 


The  motor  truck  has  done  big  things 
Tor  California's  fruit  industry.  I  can 
see  the  time  not  far  distant  when  the 
team  of  motor  truck  and  refrigerator 
ship  will  mean  as  much  to  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  grower  as  an  iced  refriger- 
ator car.  Already  trucks  from  the 
V'ucaipa  district  in  S  in  Bernardino  run 
on  schedule  to  put  fruit  aboard  steam- 
ers leaving  l.os  An  :eles  for  the  At- 
lantic coast.  This  is  written  at  the 
mouth  of  a  little  valley  which  despaireu 
of  intensive  development  a  dozen  years 
ago  because  it  had  no  railroad.  Today 
I  saw  several  motor  trucks  and  trailers 
go  over  the  hill  to  Monterey  loaded  with 
apples. 


of  wheat  or  flour  in  such  a  manner 
tiiat  the  domestic  price  may  rise  be- 
hind an  adequate  tariff  barrier"  lo  the 
point  of  restoring  the  pre-war  purchas- 
ing power  of  wheat  In  the  domestic 
market. 

"Such  an  agency  would  need  money 
with  which  to  operate,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  start  it  with  a  working  capital 
of.  say,  $:.0.000,000,  that  being  the  ap- 
proximate sum  which  the  Government 
made  in  the  way  of  profit  by  its  war 
nine  handling  of  wheat  and  flour  wh  •  ■ 
ihe  price  of  wheat  was  arbitrarily  con 
trolled  and  held  below  the  price  il 
which  it  would  have  sold  without  sue  i 
control.  — . 

"In  case  losses  should  be  incur  a  I 
because  of  the  character  of  its  ope  ■ 
tions,  it  is  proposed  to  recover  lo  e* 
through  the  levy  of  an  excise  tax  on 
the  crop  of  wheat  itself.  In  the  end, 
the  cost  would  be  paid,  not  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  but  from  the  assess- 
ment on  the  growers  benefited,  and 
should  not  be  large." 


Here's  IV inning  Dairy  Products  Team 


ABOVK  are  shown  the  members  of  the  California  team  which  won  high 
place  at  the  recent  Pacific  International  Livestock  Show  at  Portland, 
Left  to  right — Hugh  Giddings.  Wasco;  J.  J.  JlcN'aniara,  Crescent  City 
(high  man  of  contest),  Kalph  W.  Garrett,  Los  Angeles;  Lloyd  Johnson.  Wasco; 
Prof.  G.  D.  Thurnbow,  Coach.  • 

The  remarkable  record  of  California  Judging  teams  during  the  post  three 
years  is  a  matter  of  interested  comment  in  agricultural  circles  throughout 
the  country. 


Arizona  Agriculture 

(Continued  from  I'nge  i) 


incidental  taxable  wealth  almost  as 
great.  / 

"In  market  iafg  organisation  Work  we 
find  that  If  we  determine  the  surplus 
Of  eacb  article  and  bend  all  our  efforts 
to  remove  that  surplus  to  a  place  where 
there  is  none,  the  law  of  economics  will 
take  care  of  the  normal  supply. 

"We  now  are  engaged  in  a  compre- 
hensive campaign  to  sell  the  State  Uni- 
versity to  our  own  people." 

The  Congress  publishes  main  bulle- 
tins, among  which  is  The  Arizona  Crop 
and  Livestock  Report.  This  is  compiled 
by  the  U.  S.  Crop  Reporter,  but  as  his 
department  has  no  money  for  distribut- 
ing printed  matter,  this  burden  is  as- 
sumed by  the  Industrial  Congress. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  located  at  Tucson, 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  State  devel- 
opment. Although  badly  hampered  by 
lack  of  funds,  splendid  results  have  fol- 
lowed from  research  work,  university 
extension  elforts  and  the  experiment 
station  activities.  Concerning  the  work 
of  the  colleue.  Dean  J.  J.  Thornber 
says: 

-  HORTKT  I.TURK  IN  DEMAND 

"Our  big  demand  is  for  horticultural 
information  and  training.  I  believe  date 
growing  will  become  an  important  in- 
dustry. We  have  discovered  how  to 
root  offshoots.  We  build  a  frame  around 
the  tree  and  keep  it  full  of  moist  soil. 
In  three  to  six  months  we  have  waO 
rooted  plants. 

"The  pecan  industry  is  very  promis- 
ing and  we  are  giving  special  attention 
to  it,  carrying  on  experimental  work. 
We  will  bring  in  a  man  who  will  devote 
practically  all  his  time  to  the  citrus 
industry  in  Yuma  and  Salt  River  Val- 
leys. 

"Our  experiment  stations  are  doing 
fine  work.  Our  grapefruit  Is  famous. 
Southern  Arizona,  Imperial  and  Coa- 
chella  Valleys  produce  the  finest  pomelos 
in  the  United  States,  the  earliest  and 
sweetest.    <>nr  grapes  mature  early  and 


have  a  giealer  sugar  content  f hart 
giapes  of  other  districts. 

"This  Is  die  long  staple  cotton  cen^"" 
ter.  For  the  Pima  b>ni;  staple  of  unus- 
ual strength  there  is  no  great  demand 
now.  The  Upland — Acs  la  principally — 
is  not  as  good  as  Pima,  but  can  be  pro- 
duced at  less  cost  and  meets  a  readier 
market. 

"Dairying  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Purebred  stock  is  in  favor.  Farmer* 
demand  the  highest  quality.  The  poul- 
try industry  is  growing  by  leaps  ind 
bounds.  We  are  looking  for  a  i  •>ultry 
specialist  and  also  for  a  cotton  expert. 
We  want  a  market  director  to  assist 
farmers  in  forming  a  eo-operatrVe  sell- 
ing assot  iation. 

"We  ship  in  eggs  and  chickens  by 
carloads  from  Kansas.  Butter  Is  im- 
ported in  car  lots,  but  we  send  out  but- 
terfat  to  Los  Angeles. 

"Arizona  developed  the  lettuce  now 
known  as  the  'Los  Angeles  Market."  of 
which  the  Imperial  Valley  is  producing 
many  times  as  much  as  its  native  Stat*. 
Our  grazing  work  is  at  a  standstill  for 
lack  of  funds,  vvhile  cattle  and  sheep 
owners  need  range  improvement. 

"We  should  establish  greater  recip- 
rocal arrangements  with  California 
and  our  extension  workers  should  con- 
fer with  theirs  often,  as  many  of  our 
problems  are  mutual. 

"The  College  of  Agriculture  has  $321.- 
000  this  year  for  teaching,  research  anal 
extension  work  and  investigations.  Of 
this  amount  $125,000  comes  from  th* 
Federal  Government." 


Baldwin  Herd  at  Home 

ES.  HAAS,  who  purchased  the  en- 
•  tire  herd  formerly  owned  by  Anita 
M.  Baldwin.  Including  the  $41,000  bull. 
King  Korndyke  Pontine  Acme,  has 
finally  secured  a  home  for  the  cattl* 
by  purchasing  a  partially  improved 
place  at  Norwalk.  The  acreage  is  small, 
but  splendidly  located  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  tract  at  Capi«- 
trano,  where  young  cattle  and  dry  cow* 
will  be  carried. 

An  extremely  Important  feature  *f 
the  present  development  of  this  herd  la 
the  fact  that  Haas  has  secured  that 
young. bull.  Prince  Aaggie  Acme  Mead, 
to  which  all  the  daughters  of  the  Bald- 
win bull  will  be  bred. 
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Hints  for  Home  Gardeners 


By  M.  K.  ZI.MMER 


[Editor's  Note— In  keeping  with  Its  policy 
«>f  presenting  practical  Information  of  valu-- 
lo  all  classes  of  growers.  ORCHARD  an  I 
KARM  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
/.iinmer,  a  widely  known  authority,  to  con- 
tribute frequently  articles  on  home  garden  • 
ing.l 

LOCATION     IN    GARDEN  IMPOR- 
TANT 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  common 
varieties  of  short  season  vegetables,  the 
home  gardener  should  plant  those 
which  remain  in  the  same  place  ye:ir 
after  year.  It  will  pay  to  give  a  little 
thought  to  the  arrangement  of  a 
kitchen  garden 

Do  not  plant  a  perennial  in  the 
center  of  the  garden.  Use  this  easily 
accessible  space  for  rapidly  growing 
vegetables.  Place  the  permanent  va- 
rieties in  the  waste  corne  s  or  along 
the  side  of  the  garden,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  easily  reached  with  water. 
These  perennial  plants,  after  becoming 
thoroughly  established,  do  not  need  as 
mu(  h  cultivation  and  irrigation  as  the 
annuals. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  growing  perennials  is  the 
pi  <  pariRion  of  the  beds  for  such 
plantings. 

HOW  TO  CROW  ASPARAGUS 
Asparaguja  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable permanent  vegetables,  yet  one 
that  is  given  the  least  care  and 
attention.  If  you  wish  to  be  success- 
ful in  producing  nice,  tender  asparagus 
tips,  follow  the  following  simple  in- 
structioi.s  and  you  will  be  more  than 
repaid_J«ir  your  efforts: 

Dig  a  trench  IS  inches  deep  and  10 
Inches  wide;  fill  the  trench  half  full 
of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure.  (This 
does  nut  menn  1  hieken.  goat  or  rabbit 
droppings,  which  are  too  rich  in 
ammonia  for  the  purpose.) 

After  thoroughly  firming  the  man- 
ure, cover  with  two  inches  of  top  soil; 
tliHii  set  the  asparagus  roots  two  feet 
apart  on  top  of  this  soil,  carefully 
spreading  the  roots. 

Cover  the  asparagus  roots  with  from 
two  to  four  inches  of  top  soil,  then 
firm  tli^  ground  thoroughly.  Leave  the 
remajml'-r  of  the  trench  open  until  the 
asparague  begins  to  come  up,  then 
gradually  fill  in  the  trench  with  rotted 
leaves,  lawn  clippings  or  barnyard 
Brian  1 1  re. 

If  yon  are  unable  to  obtain  rotted 
barnyard  fertilizer  for  filling  in  the 
trench  under  the  plants,  use  well-rotted 
lawn  clippings,  leaves  or  other  refuse 
material  that  will  make  a  similar  com- 
post. Use  chicken,  rabbit  and  goat 
manure  sparingly,  and  thus  avoid 
burning  tender  young  roots  that  are 
Just  forming. 

Asparagus  varieties  most  extensive- 
ly planted  are  the  Argenteuil  and 
Palmetto,  There  is  a  rust -proof  va- 
riety being  offered  for  sale,  but  it  is 
not  easily  obtained  as  yet,  owing  to 
the  heavy  demand  from  commercial 
growers. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING 
RHUBARB— 

The  soil  for  planting  rhubarb  should 
be  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  for  asparagus.  However,  rhubarb 
roots  are  of  different  shape  from  those 
of  asparagus,  therefore  the  trench 
should  be  made  deeper. 

A  freiiuent  fault  of  inexperienced 
gardeners  is  applying  too  much  water 


Planting  Shade  Trees 

{Continued  from  Page  S) 


grows  rapidly  on  any  ordinary  good  soil 
and  is  one  of  the  few  leguminous  trees 
that  will  stand  alkali.  For  those  who 
may  object  to  this  tree  on  account  of  its 
sharp  thorns,  a  thornless  variety  has 
been  developed,  which  can  he  obtained 
from  most  nurserymen.  Honey  locust 
la  equally  desirable  to  black  locust  for 
planting  around  outbuildings  on  th.» 
farm 

ASH  GROWS  TX  ALKALI 

Arizona  ash  is  a  little  known  tree 
which  is  destined  to  be  widely  planted 
in  rural  sections  as  soon  as  its  merits 
become  known.  It  grows  well  in  alka- 
line soil  where  hardly  any  other  trees 
will  flourish,  and  Is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  arid  regions  of  South - 
era  California. 

This  tree  has  large,  compound,  wil- 
low-like  leaves,  gracefully  drooping 
branches  and  large  panicles  of  wing- 
like fruit  in  the  fall.  It  grows  rapidly 
and  forms  a  symmetrical  round  top. 
■which  affords  sufficient  shade,  al- 
though some  sunlight  always  filter's 
through  its  irregular,  wavy  foliage. 
It  Is  a  tree  that  is  very  suitable  for 
planting  back  of  the  house,  in  case 
black  walnut  is  not  favored. 

Most  of  the  broad-leaved  deciduous 
trees  have  rounded  contours.  The 
Lomhnrdy  popular  stands  almost  alone 


in  copious  amounts  and  at  spasmodic- 
intervals.  Successful  results  cannot  be 
assured  if  water  is  applied  directly 
upon  the  planted  roots;  instead, 
trenches  should  be  dug  on  either  side, 
to  allow  the  water  to  filter  through 
the  soil  to  the  roots.  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  rotting  the  newly  planted 
roots  if  watering  is  done  in  this  man- 
ner and  at  regular  intervals. 

Strawberry  and  Giant  Crimson  Win- 
ter are  the  best  known  varieties  of  rhu- 
barb. The  latter  is  probably  the  heavi- 
est producer,  although  not  the  most  at- 
tractive. It  is  of  good  flavor  and  this, 
together  with  heavy  production,  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  make  it  the  most 
popular.  To  get  continued  results  and 
heavy  production,  fertilizer  should  be 
dug  in  around  the  plants  annually. 

(Editor's  note — The  "Giant  Cherry" 
is  popular  among  commercial  growers.) 


QTRAWBERRIES?     BY  ALL 
O  MEANS! 

No  home  garden  is  complete  without 
strawberries.  They  are  easily  grown 
and  the  money  made  from 'them,  to- 
gether with  tho  satisfaction  of  beinj, 
able  to  pick  fruit  fresh  for  the  table 
when  you  most  desire  it,  makes  straw- 
berries very  valuable. 

The  soil  should.be  dug  up  and  pul- 
verized thoroughly  in  advance  of  plant- 
ing. There  are  two  methods  of  plant- 
ing, either  of  which  is  good.  The  method 
with  which  most  people  from  the  East 
are  familiar  Is  planting  on  a  level 
surface.  A  great  many  will  continue 
so  to  do,  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  this  method. 

Difficulty  in  watering  of  the  plants 
is  the  most  serious  objection.  «JThe 
sprinkling  system  of  irrigation  is  ne- 
cessary when  this  plan  is  followed. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  M  FT  HOD 

The  California  method  is  to  plant 
strawberries  on  ridges  thrown  up  about 
six  Inches  high  and  12  inches  wide, 
planting  double  rows  on  top  of  the  ridge 
and  spacing  the  plants  a  foot  apart. 
When  water  is  applied  it  is  run  in  the 
trenches  between  the  rows. 

After  v<tter  has  been  applied  to  the 
sou,  cultivation  should  be  attended  to 
as  soon  as  moisture  conditions  will  al- 
low, in  crCer  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
biking. 

Avoid  putting  the  strawberry .  plants 
too  deep  in  the  ground,  thereby  cover- 
ing the  crowns  with  dirt  and  causing 
the  hearts  to  rot.  Strawberries  watered 
directly  upon  the  heart  of  the  plants 
when  first  planted  will  cause  the  heart 
to  rot. 

The  .varieties  beVt  adapted  to  this 
region  are  Cai-olina.  Progressive. 
K.'ondyke  and  Brandywine.  in  the  order 
named.  The  Carolina  is  a  comparative- 
ly new  variety,  but  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful record  It  begins  bearing  early  in 
the  spring  and  continues  until  No- 
vember. The  berry  is  larger  than 
Klondyke,  red  through  and  through 
and  of  dcllciGUs  flavor. 

The  other  varieties  begin  bearing  six 
or  £ight  weeks  later  than  the  Carolina. 
The  i  rojTt  ssive  is  a  continual  bearer, 
until  the  winter  frosts.  The  fruit  Is 
medium  to  large,  of  dark  red  color  and 
of  sweet,  mild  flavor.  The  last  two  va- 
rieties named  are  good  bearers,  but 
have  a  shore  season,  in  comparison 
with  the  tirst  two.  and  therefore  aie 
not  as  desirable  for  home  gardens. 


in  the  remarkably  erect  habit  of  growth 
of  its  branches  which  are  of  almost 
equal  length  at  the  base  and  at  the 
top  of  the  trie  and  which  point  upward 
at  a/  sharp  angle  from  the  trunk,. 
When  planted  close  together  poplars 
make  an  excellent  windbreak,  because 
of  their  low  branches,  which  form  a 
wall   of   foliage   against    drying  winds. 

Lombardy  poplar  should  never  stand 
alone,  but  should  be  placed  so  that  the 
row  of  vertical  green  plumes  may  form 
a  contact  with  some  horizontal  line. 
It  is.  called  the  "exel  i ma t ion  point"  in 
landscape  architecture,  because  of  its 
tall,  pyramidal  form,  which  is  utilized 
to  mark  the  position'  of  houses  or  serve 
as  sentinels  at  gateways.  Lombardy 
poplar  "an.  with  advantage,  be  used 
on  farms  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as 
for  its  shade  and  beauty. 

PLANT  TREES  CAREFULLY 

If,  shade  trees  are  to  succeed  they 
must  be  carefully  planted  and  tended. 
Holes  at  least  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  three  feet  deep  should  be  dug. 
Where  hardpan  exists  it  is  advisable 
to  blast  out  the  holes.  » 

The  best  time  to  plant  deciduous 
trees  usually  is  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, after  Ihe  rains  have  made  the 
ground  suitable  for  working.  Trees 
planted  In  these  months  will  become 
settled  and  ready  to  start  growth  in 
the   early  spring. 

At  the  time  of  planting  any  muti- 
lated roots  should  be  cut  off  to  smooth, 
sound  wood.  All  other  roots  should 
have  a  fresh  cut  made  on  them  and 
shortened  In,  so  they  will  fit  into  the 
holes  readily  without  doubling  up. 


When  the  tree  is  placed  in  the  hole 
the  roots  should  he  spread  out  as  "ear 
their  original  position  as  possible  and 
the  soil  carefully  worked  in  about 
them  with  the  fingers,  after  which 
the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
tamped,  to  bring  it  into  close  contact 
with  the  roots.  Then  more  soil  should 
be  added  and  the  ground  again  tamped. 

After  planting,  water  freely  and  the 
following'  day  draw  loose  soil  around 
the  tree,  filling  up  the  basin  left  for 
watering.  When  the  growing  season 
begins,  not  less  than  ten  gallons  of 
water  should  be  given  to  each  tree,  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks  apart. 

CARE    OF    TRKES  IMPORTANT 

The  care  of  trees  during  the  first 
three  years  is  very  important.  The 
soil  should  be  1  ept  moist  "and  after 
each  irrigation  well  worked  with  hoe 
or  spade.  Trees  branching  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  ground  should  have 
their  bodies  wrapped  with  burlap  or 
paper  the  first  and  second  years,  to 
prevent  sunburn.  Dry  grass  should  be 
cleared  for  five  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  tree,  to  safeguard  it  from  fire. 

Trees  will  respond  wonderfully  to 
care  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
of  the  species  recommended  should  not 
flourish  on  California  farms  if  prop- 
erly planted  and  cared  for.  Money 
expended  on  shade. trees  for  the  farm 
is  well  invested,  not  only  because  of 
the  pleasant  surroundings  created,  but 
also  because  of  the  increased  value 
they  give  to  the  property. 

Fireproof  Fences 

IN  California,  where  grain  field  fires 
are  so  common  every  harvest  season, 
the  idea  of  using  fencing  materials, 
which  are  proof  against  ordinary  fire 
ravages,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  farmer  who  is  constructing  new 
fences  or  has  an  old  fence  which  must 
soon  be  replaced.  Wood  posts  have 
long  been  the  standard  for  fencing,  but 
many  farmers  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  other  materials  for  posts. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed 
for  the  use  of  steel  and  concrete  as 
posts  is  that  they  are  fire  resistant. 
This  advantage,  together  with  the 
greater  length  of  life  claimed  for  them 
over  wooden  hosts,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient'to  offset  the  greater  initial  cost, 
according  to  the  advocates  of  those  ma- 
terials. 

Extremes  of  heat  naturally  are  det- 
rimental to  the  life  of  such  posts,  but 
C.  S.  Broadwell  of  the  wire  products  de- 
partment of  one  of  the  large  western 
steel  products  companies,  states  that  a 
"Hash  fire,"  such  as  most  grain  field 
fires  might  be  termed,  has  no  notice- 
ably injurious  effect  on  the  galvanizing 
of  either  wire  or  the  steel  fence  posts. 
Likewise,  concrete  should  show  no  in- 
jurious effects  from  such  a  fire. 

Of  course,  in  a  fence  row  where  the 
fire  is  held  and  developed  to  a  greater 
heat  by  an  accumulation  of  weeds,  dis- 
carded wooden  fence  posts  and  the  like, 
a  part  of  the  zinc  in  the  galvanizing  is 
certain  to  be  oxidized,  or  the  concrete 
likely  to  be  cracked  and  the  post  and 
wire  destroyed,  or  their  life  greatly  di- 
minished- 
Other  factors  enter  Into  the  selection 
of  fencing  material  other  than  its  fire 
resistant  qualities.  The  initial  cost  of 
the  material,  labor  involved  in  placing 
and  the  length  of  life  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  all  are  factors  in- 
fluencing selection.  ' 

Tn  an  effort  to  determine  the  relative 
Importance  of  these  factors  and  to  com- 
pute a  cost  per  year  of  life,  for  the  va- 
rious materials,  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural  Engineering    of    the  University 


farm,  Davis,  is  planning  an  experiment 
dialing  with  these  factors. 

The  experiment  will  require  several 
years  before  some  of  the  data  can  lie 
secured  but  any  questions  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  experiment  will  tin 
gladly  answered  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  work.— J.  D.  LONG.  Agricultural 
Engineering  Division.  Universitv  of 
( 'alifornla. 


'DT AM"  SIMPLICITY 

dlAIM  sprayer 


A  Money  Maker  for  the  Grower 

A  complete  high-grade,  high -pressure,  one- 
man  power  sprayer  for  the  grower  with  lim- 
ited acreage  who  wants  clean  trees,  fancy 
fruit,  and  top  prices.    Capacity  of 

5"  Gals,  a  Minute  at  250  Lbs.  Pressure 

Biggest  money's  worth  known  to  the  spraying 
world.  Bean  quality  thru  and  thru.  Equipped 
with  2  H.  P.  Sprayer  Engine,  Complete  Rotary 
Agitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Special 
Steel  Platform,  Threadless  Ball  Valves,  Porce 
Iain-lined  Cylinder  and  other  valuable  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  Hundreds 
now  in  operation.  Can  be  had  without  truck, 
if  desired. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

50  S  IO 

101  W.  Julian  St..  San  Jose. 

Calif. 

Gentlemen !    8ena   me  mil  details 

of  the  B«*an 

Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 

N'ame  

Free  VITA  GLAND  Tablets 
Start  Hens  Laying  in 
Twenty-four  Hours 

Hens  have  glands  Just  like  humans  mil 
also  require  vilamlnes.  Because  they  directly 
stimulate  organs  Involved  in  egg  produciioa 
the  mysterious  newly  discovered  VITA. 
GLAND  tablets,  crushes  into  hens*  drinking 
water,  turns  winter  loafers  into  busy  lavera 
almost  over  night.  Science  has  discovered 
how  to  control  egg  production  with  easenliaj 
vitamines  and  glan.l  extract  that  works  di- 
rectly on  the  OVARIAN  or  EGO  producing; 
gland  of  the  hen.  The  wonderful  effect  of 
gland  stimulation  is  shown  by  a  simple  test. 
Government  experiment  stations  report  that 
hens  properly  fed  vitamines.  etc.,  lay  t0« 
••Kg*,  as  against  the  sixty  of  the  av»r 
hen.  "Leg  weakness  of  baby  chicka  due  ta 
insufficient  Vitaniine  B."  says  The  Official 
Bulletin.  Also  says:  "Hens  start  laying  at 
an  average  age  of  139  days  when  fed  vila- 
minea." 

Try  This  FREE  BOX 

EGGS.  EGGS.  EGGS  and  fine  healthy 
chicks,  prosperous  flocks  without  fuss  or 
bother  or  drugs  or  expensive  feeds  can  <>• 
had.  Just  drop  these  tablets  into  drinking 
water.  So  simple  to  double  your  profits. 
Chickens  now  full  of  pep  and  life.  Nests  full 
of  eggs.  Summer  production  at  winter  prices. 
So  confident  are  the  Alexander  Laboratories, 
the  manufacturer  of  the  original  and  genuine! 
VITA  GI.AND  tablets,  that  you  will  bm 
amazed  at  results,  that  they  offer  to  send  a 
free  box  for  your  own  use.  This  Is  how: 
Send  no  money,  just  name.  They  will  mall 
two  boxes,  each  regular  one  dollar  size,  a 
generous  supply.  When  they  arrive  deposit 
only  a  few  cents  postage  and  one  dollar  with 
postman.  When  your  neighbor  sees  the  won- 
derful increase  of  egga  in  your  nests  let  him 
have  one  box  for  a  dollar,  and  thus  your  box 
haa  coat  nothing.  S&000  in  bit;  Kansas  City 
bank  guarantees  your  satisfaction  or  money 
back  without  question,  so  write  today  m4 
get  dozens  of  extra  eggs  litis  simple,  easy 
way.  Write  ALEXANDER  LABORATORIES^ 
1*068  Gateway  Station.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ROOTS  are  the  key  to  the 
worth  of  your  tree  —  the  suc- 
cess of  your  orchard.  Oar 
nurseries  ire  looted  on  soil 
that  growi  hardy  trees  with 
well  branched,  fibrous  roots; 
immune  from  all  root  diseases. 


Buy  tBergtholdt 

Guaranteed  Trees 


"For  any  tree  that  may  prove  untrue  to  nunc, 
we,  agree  to  refund  to  you  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  ten  times  the  price  you  paid  for  the 

tree. n  —extract  from guarantee printed in  our  catalog. 

Don't  gamble  this  year  with  "cheap"  trees. 
They're  too  expensive  in  the  end.  Pay  the 
few  pennies  extraTor  profit  insurance. 

Bergtholdt  trees— the  product  of  30  years' 
experience— are  propogated  from  proved  par- 
entage only.  Buds  and  scions  are  furnished 
and  certified  by  the  California  Nurserymen's 
Selection  Association. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  cafiiog.  G«t 
til  the  facts.  Don't  take  chances. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle,  California 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 


70  cents  u  lini>,  or  60  cents  u  Hoc 
tnr  four  or  more  consecutive  issues 
(ikteroge  7  wnrdK).  For  white  spaee, 
cuts  or  display  type,  coat  is  computed 
according  to  total  spare  occupied  by 
adrertlfleme-nt. 

Advertisement*  must  reach  us  15 
days  before  date  of  publication. 

Address  ORCHARD  and  FAJHf, 
Rroadway   at  Rleventh,    i  Angelc*. 


irrowin 


POULTRY 

WE'RE  BOOKING  CHICKS  for 
most  winter  and  spring  weeks 
frorh  some  of  world's  highest  egg- 
produring  Leghorns,  Aneonas. 
Reds,  Minorcas.  Rocks,  Brahmas. 
Wyandottes.  Andalualans.  Orping- 
tons; reasonable.  Reduced  If 
booked  abend.  Capacity.  300.000 
"Never  saw  such  size,  vigor,  rapid 
egg-yield !"     PROFITABLE  POTfL- 


TRY.  13  N.  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena.    Mall  oni>. 


BTRONO  BABY  CHICKS— We  specialize  In 
two  best  breeds  for  farmer  who  must  get 
his  profits  from  actual  produollon  of  eggs 
ami  market  fowl:  all  from  stock  rigidly  se- 
lected for  several  generations  from  cocks 
with  dam's  record  of  200  to  27f,  eggs  per  an- 
num. January  prices.  117  per  hundred  for 
white  Leghorns.  «27  per  hundred  for  While 
Flymouth   Rocks      PURE   RRKKD   HATI  H- 

KRY.  San   Mateo.  Calif.  

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 
prices.  Hanson  White  Leghorns.  Br.  and 
Huff  Leg.,  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas. 
Hlk  Mln..  Blue  Andalusiana  Now  booking 
orders  for  spring.  COCKERELS.  16  and 
Hansm  Wh.  Leg..  Tormohlen  Br.  Leg.,  Blk 
Mln..  Aneonas  and  Blue  Andalusiana  Free 
folder.  McDONAI.D  POULTRY  RANCH  AM' 
HATCHl'RY.  Rt.  1.  Box  246,  San  Jose,  Calif 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  of  unusual 
value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mat-d  with  full  pedigreed  males.  Prices  per 
100.  January.  »1C;  February,  »1B;  March. 
*U:  April.  »12.60:  May  and  June.  $12.  100% 
live  strong  chlx  guaranteed.  We  are  ac- 
credited bv  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau 
THE  PIONEER   HATCHERY,   476  Sixth  St.. 

Petalunia,    Calif.  , 

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICK«  from  Inspected 
flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  In- 
spection; mated  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  record!  of  at  least  200  eggs  on  the 
Bide  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elec.  Hatch..  Inc..  Hayward.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Barreif  Rocks  Over  200  eggs  per  year — 
that  is  record  behind  our  White  Leghorn 
jtock.  Write  for. circular  and  1024  price  list. 
Booking  now  for  Jan..  Feb.  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed  THE  J.  H.  STU1IBE 
POULTRY  RANCH  ANP  HATCHERY,  P.  O. 
Box  67-C.   Palo  Aim,  Calif.  

RUSSIAN  ORLOFF  TURKENS  —  A  royal 
Christmas  present.  Trios  and  settings  of 
•ggs  at  Bpecial  holiday  pflce.  Now  booking 
orders  ahead  for  hatching  eggs  for  spring 
dates;  also  incubator  lots.  Circular.  Only 
Pennine  stock  and  only  breeder  In  America. 
GEO.  Bf'HA  EFER.  Halo  Sacredo  Breeding 
Farm,  Rt.  122-K.   Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  1!>24 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery,  thel  hatch- 
ery with  a  reputation  for  good  chicka  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  guaranteed.  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
and  "AA"  stock.  Price  right.  Send  for  cata- 
log WHITE  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 
PET  VLUMA  HATCHERY — Established  1902 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  White  Leghorn  chicks 
every  day.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  anil  full 
count.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK,  615 
Main    St..    ivtaluma.  Calif.  

HANSONS  Pedigreed  8.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Tr.ipnested  for  16  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  Strain.  We  are  offering  for 
oale  some  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels. Send  for  Interesting  catalogue.  J.  A. 
HANSON.  Corvallls.  Ore.  

TRAI  NESTKI  '  WHITE  I.EOHORNS — Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  75.000 
chirks,  25.000  hatching  eggs.  6000  pulleta 
2000  pedigree  cncUerels.  Hooking  orders  now. 
Bend  for  price  list  INWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Corvallls,  Ore. 


FREE — 1  !>24  DAILY  EGG  RECORD  -FREE 
Contains  p"ultry  pointers,  calendar,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  dally  egg  yield  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy,  so  mail  postal  today  and 
record  will  be  mailed  In  December.  GOLDEN 
EAGLE  M II, LING  CO..  rctalutna.  Calif.  

PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W.  leghorn  baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  Our  large,  selected  hens 
are  mated  to  Hanson  strain  cockerels.  240- 
265  on  dame.  286-301  on  sire's  side.  Prices 
reasonable.    Dlnlc  Hatchery.  Petuluma.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS,  all  kinda  hatching;  each 
"  Monday.  Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Pulleta.  pigeons,  rabbits.  FANCIERS'  EX- 
CHANGE.   640  S.   Main  St..   Los  Angel—. 

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred    White  Leg- 
horns, from  heavy-laying  strains     No  dead 
or  weak  ones  charged  for.     BCHKLLV I LLE9 
HATCHERY.   Sonoma   County,  Caltt.  


THE   WORLD'S   four**ewest    fowls—  Spencer 
Turkens.     Russian    Orloffs.     Jersey  Black 
Giants  and  Australian  Kiwis.    Photo  booklet.  2 
stamps.    Z.  T.  Spencer.  Rt.  1.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


WEBB'S   8.   C.    WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

You   will   get   plenty  of  eggs  If  your  chicks 
come  from 
WEBB'S    CACKLE  FARM 
2500  choice  selected  hens  mated   with  cock- 
erels  from   trapnested   hens  with   records  of 
200  and  better. 

12  years  Santa  Cruz'  largest  poultry  breeder. 

Prices  16c  up  to  February  Li  1114*"  from 
February  1  to  March  15.  and  10c  thereafter. 

A.  M.  WEBB 
227  Parkway  Santa  Crus,  Calif. 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  quality  chicks 
from  selected  free-range,  heavy-laying, 
utill'.y  hens  mated  to  double  pedigree  cock- 
erels with  authentic  trapnest  records.  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  Inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe 
arrival  and  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks 
euaranteed.  Accredited  "AA"  grade  chicks 
at  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
attractive  spring  prices  MUST  HATSH  IN- 
CUBATOR CO,  INC..  the  World's  Largest 
Electric  Hatchery.  432  7th  St..  Petaluma.  Cal. 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


WHITE     LEGHORN    BABY    CHICKS  from 
hleh  prod  flocks,  mated  to  male  birds  with 
best  blood  lines  on  Pacific  Coast.    Write  for 
prices    RJo  Unda  Hatchery.  Rio  Linda.  Cal. 

CLOVER  CUTTERS.   $8.60  to  $4$.     Write  for 
clrculara      ARNOTT    &    CO.,    114    H.  Los 
Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."  on   application    to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY,  Petaluma.  Calif.  

Bl'ECIAL   prices  on  i uarntd.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery.  Write  lor  particu- 
lar* EUREKA  HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif. 

FREE  —  Daily    Egg    Record   and   circular  of 
quality  Leghorn  chicka  at  hatchery  pi  ices, 
TV  BIS   FARMS.   Petaluma.  Calif 


BIXXJD  WILL  TELL.  Let  a  wild-blooded 
torn  head  your  flock  and  see  Increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  prevail  In 
10  years'  raising  of  turkeys.  JENKINS,  the 
Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican  Wild 
Bloodod  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3.  Box  1178. 
Burbank.  Calif.  

FIXE  BRONZE  breeding  goblers.  $10;  hens. 

$6:  2-year  goblera,  $20;  2  year  hens.  $8. 
MRS.  CHAS.  K  LA  I'M  A  N,  817  Hawthorne 
St..  New  Monterey,  Calif. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


WE  (in-   now   takinff  orders   for  this  winter 
and    up  Hi  li:    plant!  nga.      Place   your  orders 

now,   while  we  have 'a  complete  ussortment 

of   troen   and    vines,    aftd    assure  fparm Jt  of 

cett Snz  fl  rut -  class  ntnek. 
Write  for  price  Hut. 


MODESTO  NURSERY  CO. 

P.   O.   Box   984.    Modesto.  Calif. 
M.    L.    DOW.  Mgr. 


What  Is  Best  Green  Feed  for  Poultry? 


BERRIES    and     SMALL     FRUIT  PLANTS: 

Fruit  Treea  Roses  and  Grapevines.  All 
varieties  for  Immediate  delivery.  Plant  early 
for  best  resulta  My  27  years  of  experience 
as  a  practical  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman 
will  assure  you  delivery  of  large,  thrifty, 
well -rooted  stock,  which  can  be  depended 
upon  for  quality  and  reliability.  Write  for 
price  list.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  re- 
■  lUt-sl.     M    J    MONIZ.  P    O.  Box  477.  Sebas- 

lopol.    Calif.      Phone  23-FS.  

BEFORE  YOU  BUY:    Get  our  prices  on  fruit 

trees:  grapevines,  both  domestie  rooted  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root;  berry  plants,  etc 
Wc  will  save  you  money  In  addition  to  sup- 
plying you  with  fully  guaranteed  Stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
list.    Wholesale  and  retail.    J.  F.  MILLER  & 

SONB.  Healdsburg.  Calif.  

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS— Red 

Raspberries.  Black  Raspberries.  Purple 
Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thornless 
Macatawas.  Mammoth.  Himalaya.  Phenom- 
enal and  Red  Logan.  Dewberries.  Currants. 
Gooseberries  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
Wholessle  an.l  retail  Send  for  free  cati.lng. 
STANFORD     BERRY     PLANT  NURSERY. 

Box  726.   Palo  Alto,  Calif.  

BBRRYMAN  Bushes  Bear  Big  Berries.  Why? 

Selected  plants  from  choice  varietlea  is  the 
answer  The  uncqualcd  Del  Rosa  everbearing 
red  raspberry,  also  the  mammoth  thornless 
blackberry.  Both  varieties  giant  slae  and 
heavy  bearess;  also  finest  flavor.  L.  J. 
MORTON.  Lessee.  Rt.  2,  Highland,  Calif. 
EX  C  LI' 81 VE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees; 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadota 
FIB  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees 
Whol-sule  and  retail.  Write  for  prices 
RIPON  NURSERY  CO..  P.  O.  Box  153. 
French   Ci.mp.  Calif. 


FALL    I'EARS.    Bosc,     Anjous.    Cornice  and 
Winter  Nella,   from   the   Rogue   River  Val- 
ley   Oregon,   lead    all    world   marketa  Most 
profitable  fruit  grown      Full  Information  on 

request.     Box  »34,  Medfur.l.  Ore.  

HOME    GARDEN  SPECIAL, — 60    red  rasp. 

^r,  arch  Mammoth  and  Himalaya  Black- 
berry; 100  Carolina  Straw.,  100  Klondike 
Stia'.Y..    $6.00    prepaid      W.    P.  DEARMAN. 

Baldwin  Park.  

FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL   TREES — Most 
oomplcte  line  offered  southwest.     Buy  di- 
rect   rrom    growers.     Catalog   free.  Express 
paid.     Consolidated  Nurseries,   Houston,  Tex. 


BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

REEiiS  WANTED — Growers    having  Sudan 
seed.  Sorghum  seed  or  Hubam  Clover  seed 
for    sale,    please    mall    samples    to  BOM- 
BERGER    SEED   CO..    Modesto,  Calif. 


PISTACHIO  NUT  seed;  selected  N.  Cal.  black 
wal.-iut  seed.   Claud  Tribble.  Elkgrove,  Calif- 

s^trawIjerry  plants 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— lead- 
ing varieties.  Let  us  put  you  on  our  list 
of  satisfied  customers  We  are  growers,  not 
brokers.  Write  for  samples  and  prices.  J. 
R    *  S    G    MARKS.  Canby.  Oregon. 

~BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN  $110  to  $260  monthly,  expenses  paid. 

as  railway  traffic  Inspector.  Positions  guar- 
anteed after  completion  of  3  months'  home 
study  course  or  money  refunded.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Write  for  free  booklet  G-!U. 
Stand    Business  Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS,   all   makes.   $20   up.  Easy 
payments      Free    trial      Express  prepaid. 
Guaranteed   two   years.      PAYNE  COMPANY. 
Rosedale   Station.    Kansas  City,  Kan. 


IN   aiiiilyzinR    the    results   of  recent 
experiments  conducted   in  connec- 
limi    with    Ihe    Farm    Bureau  Egg 
Lading  Contest  at  Pomona.  M.  A. 
Schofleld  has  the  following  to  say: 

"The  main  effort  last  year  was  di- 
rected towards  finding  a  substitute 
for  green  feed.  It  was  felt  by  some 
that  in  sprouted  grain  and  milk  we 
had  the  best  chance  of  finding  this 
material. 

"It  Is  only  fail-  to  say  that  the  ex- 
fcriments  along  this  line  so  far  have 
been  entirely  negative.  The  problem  of 
producing  a  high  ciuallty  green  feed  is 
still  the  most  pressing  one  before  our 
poultrymen. 

"Not  only  is  It  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive parts  of  the  ration  when  labor 
Is  considered,  but  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion in  green  feed  for  poultry'  is  a 
prqblem   almost  bewildering. 

"Some  experiments  tried  i  lsew  here 
lend  to  show  that  green-cut  alfalfa  al- 
lowed to  wilt  In  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  hours  has  lost  some  of  those  pe- 
culiar properties  called  vitamines.  with- 
out which  our  hens  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce eggs  that-  will  hatch  strong 
chicks. 

"From  loss  of  water,  which  causes 
the  barley"  or  alfalfa  to  wilt,  or  from 
cold  weather  and  frost,  which  retards 
growth,    the    green    feed    which  may 


have  been  in  prime  condition  t <><!:> >  can 
be  made  practically  worthless  two  or 
three  days  hence. 

"The  coming  year  grain  will  he 
sprouted  until  the  sprouts  are  several 
inches -long.  We  ate  hoping  that  thia 
will  give  us  something  that  Ihe  short- 
sprouted  grain  did  not  give. 

"In  an  experiment  tried  with  «00 
breeding  hens  on  my  own  plant  I  found 
that  suds  produced  by  our  winter 
uwes  shaved  about  one  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  restore 
hatchabllity  of  eggs  In  a  little  more 
than  two  weeks.  For  several  days  the 
hens  consumed  not  only  the  green 
shoots  and  roots  in  the  top  soil,  but 
they  also  ate  up  nearly  all  of  the  dirt 
adhering  to  the  roots. 

"At  _some  future  time  we  shall  know 
whether  box-sprouted  oats  and  hnrley 
will  have  the  spine  efrect  that  ground 
sprouting  has  bad.  where  an^  inch  of 
top  soil  is  thrown  in  with  the  green 
sprouts. 

"It  is  these  periods  of  emergency, 
when  for  a  few  weeks  we  do  not  have 
green  feed,  which  cause  us  a  world  of 
trouble*  especially  at  hatching  time,  be- 
cause those  chicks  hatched  from  bens 
not  supplied  villi  proper  green  Iced 
tend  to  grow  up  with  less  vigor  ,u;d 
with  more  culls  than  those  hatched- 
when  hens  have  an  ample  supply  of 
growing  greena." 


Good  Pullet  Record 

THIS  White  Leghorn  pullet  began 
laying  before  she  was  four  months 
old,  and  by  November  30.  after  work- 
ing 193  days,  had  produced  174  eggs. 
She,  therefore,  rested  less  than  three 
weeks  in  more  than  six  months,  lay- 


tograph,  therefore,  does  not  do  the  little 

lady  Justice." 

Schiller  is  a  great  believer  In  utility 
poultry,  the  kind  that  fHls  the  egg  bas- 
ket early  and  often.  Readers  uf  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  keep  him  busy  sup- 
plying that  kind  of  stock. 


"Turkeys  Killed  Cheap" 

IT  cost  a  certain  Tulare  County  farmer 
just  about  one  cent  each  to  kill  sev- 
eral  hundred  turkeys,  and  he  did  it  with 
a   sack   of  oats   that   were  somewhat 

spoiled. 

His  wife,  who  has  charge  of  the  flock, 
succeeded  In  hatching  800  fine  young 
poults,  must  of  which  were  started  suc- 
cessfully on  life's  Journey. 

Then  a  sack  of  oats  was  purchased. 
It  was  boucht  at  rather  a  bargain  prioe 
and  '.he  reason  for  the  price  was  se*-n 
when  the  turkeys  began  to  die.  In  one 
day  fifty-one  little  poults  died  and 
within  two  weeks  between  three  and 
four  hundred  were  dead. 

Others  were  weakened  and  died  later. 
Out  of  the  800  hatched  only  200  have 
reached  marketable  age.  It  was  an  ex- 
pensive bargain.  Of  all  fowls,  turkeys 
seem  to  be  most  easily  injured  by  poor 
food  —TCI,  ARK  FARMER. 


ing  an  egg  a  day  all  the  rest  of  the 
time. 

She  was  hatched  and  raised  by  L,.  W. 
Schiller,  manager  of  the  Pure  Breed 
Poultry  Plant  and  Hatchery  at  San 
Mateo.  "This  picture  was  taken  in  a 
high  wind,  which  ruffled  the  bird's 
feathers."   writes   Schiller.     "The  pho- 


Challcnges  Silage  Cutters 

A CHALLENGE  to  meet  any  other 
team  of  farmers  in  the  county  in 

a  silage  cutting  contest  has  1  n  made 

by  a  number  of  dairymen  in  the 
Bodega  section  of  Sonoma  County.  The 
silage  team  working  on  the  F.  Krager 
,  ranch  at  Bodega  succeeded  in  putting 
up  140  tons  of  corn  silage  In  two  days 
and  a  half.  "N 

The  team  worked  with  a  tractosY 
cutter  and  four  two-horse  te  imi.— 
K.  R. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 


St  I  I  1.1"  It  EKO 


-INTKK  NATIONAL!.  KNOWN 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

Writ*'  for  matin*   ''■*'   on   [><-,(  u;  r,-.-,i   .  Iml-  ami   lialt  hin*  «KK«* 

ECKMAN  &  M1LLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal. 

PARK  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


NEW    and     rebuilt     Implements    »t  special 
prices     Call  un.l   see  them.     ARNOTT  & 
CO  .  114  8.  I.os  AnKi  les  St  .  Ixjs  Amrelea. 

PATENT  AjrTQRNEYS  ^ 

PniCT   F    WKIISTKR,   Suvink-s  T.oan  Build- 
ing. Stockton.  Calif      I.entr  established  or- 
ganization.    Send   for  fre,    hook   nn  patents 

Ot'R  BACK-TO- LAND  PLAN — We  offer  iTn- 
bltinns  farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  very  easy  terms  Sutter  County 
land:  deep.  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  Irriga- 
tion with  cheap  water:  thorough  dralnsKe: 
rail.  water  and  hlchwny  iransportntlon 
Write  owners,  SI'TTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Bids-  ,  Bacranwtto.  Call t- 
POl'I-TRY  and  BKRRT  FARMING  In  sunny 
California  In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
Int-nsive  poultry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  llvlnit  on  a  very  »«tle  land. 
Near  la.s  Angeles  Write  for  llteralure 
CHAIU.EH  vTEKKS.  Owensmuuth.  ^ajuornia. 
IMPROVED  POCI.TRY  and  fruit  rancn  In 
Rio  I.lnda  pnultr>  district  near  Sacra- 
mento     On   hlphwsy   near   Townslte  Hood 


BU 

Also  10  srres  Bnln 
K.  CIILYKR,  Rln 
SELL  your  propertj 
ter  where  locate* 
siona  Particulars 
SALESMAN  CO..  5 


plenty    of  water 
ItuC  per  acre 


quickly  for  cash,  no  mat  - 
Don't  pay  bite  coinnils 
free        REAL  ESTATE 
6  BrtrwaelL  Lincoln.  Neb. 


NEW  BOOKS 

KHKE   IK  'OK—  Elijah   COBIIOI    Hefore  Jrsua 
O    Mealddn  Mission.  Rochester.  N.  T_ 


FARMS  WANTED 


Western  far 


CASH  BUI  IKS  want 
scribe  and  state  low 

NOWN,  ac7  Wilkinson 

WANT  TO  REAR  fro] 
fur  sale:  elve  partlci 

JOHN  J.  BLACK*.  Chip 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

CKiARS  — Direct    from    factory.  Callfoi 
one  blK  best  bet.  S.  !•'   for  60  Little  Hs 
Sports:  Inch.  13  for  60     Clrar  ellpi 

«»c  lb.  FRANK  Mll.I.EK.  1101  West 
St.,  .~>epf.  O.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS 

"THE   HOME  C1ARDEN, 

of  Pomona,  the  largest  plant  grui 
Calltornlavstells  how  when  and  what  ts 
and  how  to  cultivate      1  ost  |taid    fia  ea 

TOBACCO   FOR  SALE 


LEAF   TOBACCO— 5  poUl 
10,   »3:    6  pounds  sinol 
Pipe  and  recipe  free  Pa» 
OPERATIVE  FARMERS. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Canned  Goods  Bought  on  Faith 


WHAT  is  there       By  GEORGE   P.  WELDON        'low   market  com- 
to  indicate  to    p„»i  ologi.it .   Chaf/ce  Junior   College   of    ditions    of  canned 
the  buyer  of  canned  Agriculture  goods    be    due  to 


goods,  the  kind  of  product  the  can  con- 
tains)? 

The  writer  has  tried  to  discover 
something  that  would  enable  one  to 
know  just  what  Kind  of  fruit  he  is 
purchasing.  There  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing'. The  attractiveness  of  a  label 
means  little,  since  the  most  attractive 
labels  often  cover  the  poorest  grades 
of  fruit;  the  trad-*  name  or  brand 
means  little,  as  it  is  usually  such  as  to 
fit  any  kind  of  fruit;  the  density  of 
the  syrup,  which  sometimes  is  indicated 
on  the  can,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, yet  it  Is  not  sufficient,  since  poor 
fruit  may  be  put  in  good  syrup. 

The  consumer  makes  his  purchase 
on  faith  True,  he  has  learned  from 
experience  that  certain  brands  are 
quite  dependable,  but  even  so»he  often 
pays  the  price  of  the  best  grade  for 
something  inferior. 

STANDARDIZATION    IS  URGED 

Why  should  standardization  be  es- 
sential with  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and 
of  no  value  with  canned  fruits?  Why 
should  the  wrade  of  fresh  fruits  have 
to  be  designnated  on  the  container  and 
not  that   of  canned   fruits?     May  not 


lack  of  confidence  of  the  buying  public 
in  the  product? 

These  are  questions  which  we  have 
asked  ourselves  many  times.  There  is 
too  much  relabeling  and  mislabeling  of 
canned  fruits,  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  man  who  grows  them.  The  canner 
may  grade  the  fruit  which  he  handles 
with  the  greatest  of  care  and  after  it 
leaves  his  hands  some  of  the  lower 
grades  may  appear  on  the  market  with 
a  very  attractive  label  and  a  price  to 
correspond  to  the  label,"  but  out  of  all 
reason  for  the  quality  of  product  that 
is  inside  the  can. 

RANK  DECEPTION  PERMITTED 

—  As  long  as  canned  fruit  marketing 
permits  of'  rank  deception  from  the 
time  that  the  product  leaves  the  can- 
ners'  hands  until  it  is  finally  sold  to 
the  consumer,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  hope  for  tile  industry. 

If  legislation  is  necessary  to  force 
honest  practices  with  canned  fruits,  as 
it  has  been  with  fresh  fruits,  then  the 
sooner  we  have  such  legislation  the 
better  for  everyone  who  owns  an  or- 
chard from  which  the  product  is  put 
into  cans. 


Junior  Headquarters  at  International 


TIE  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
Hoys  and  tiirls'  Club  Congress  was 
dedicated  on  the  grounds  of  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago on  December  3.  Fifteen  hundred 
champion  juniors  in  club  projects  from 
all  parts  of  the  continent  took  part  in 
the  ceremony. 

This  struct  ore  hris  been  furnished  the 
boys  and  girls  by  the  management  of 
the  exposition  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  their  work  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  its  further  extension. 
It  is  constructed  in  the  Old  English 
style  of  architecture  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  famous  Stockyard  Inn  and 
other  buildings . which  surround  the  pic- 
turesque court  yard. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  for 
the  boy^vwork  and  the  second  floor  is 
to  be  given  over  to  the  girls.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  loaning  ?">000  worth  of  scenic 
effects  to  be  used  in  connection  with 


the  demonstration  stage  and  the  decora- 
tion of  the  exhibit  booths.    This  new 

I 


building  is  one  of  the  centers  of  at- 
traction at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Chicago. 


Rabbit  Brush  Not  as  Deadly  as  Painted 


There  is.  a  lot  of  poisonous  "rabbit  brush" 
growing  near  here.  Catile  feed  on  it  and 
have  done  ho  for  years.  Just  lately  I  have 
tut  i  thinking,  of  titling  some  sheep.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  risky  to  wrasse  sheep 
In  tin;  vi.  inity  of  this  plant?  I  understand 
H«vada  sheep  men  have  suffered  heavy 
losses  as  a  result  -f  their  stoek  eating  the 
p&hhit  brush. — MRS  V  V  11AV1S.  Invo 
County,  I'al. 

WE  are  unable  to  determine  to  which 
"rabbit  brush"  this  subscriber 
refers.  Desert  plants  are  hopelessly 
mixed  up  in  the  use  of  their  common 
names.  Common  plants  that  are  harm- 
less hut  poor  forage  are  called  "rabbit 
brush."  whereas  others  not  so  common 
proved  to  be  poisonous  also  are  called 
"rabbit  brush." 

The  poison  rabbit  brush  is  a  member 
of  the  same  family  as  the  common  rab- 
bit brush  (the  green  sages  which  are 
gray-green  throughout  the  year  and 
have  conspicuous  yellow  flowers  .  late 
In  the  fall,  usually  September  and 
October). 

The  .viison  rabbit  brush  i>  usually 
much  shorter  tVnn  the  ommon  r'bbtt 
brushes  and  green  sages,  and  the 
leaves  are  very  short,  borne  on  spread- 
ing, rigid  branches.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  desert  areas  and  is  more  or  less 
abundant  with  common  forage  shrubs, 
Buch  as  sage  brush,  white  sage,  shad 
scale,  salt  sage,  etc.  My  observation  of 
it,  covering  many  years  on  the  ranges 
In  Nevada,  is  that  It  Is  very  seldom 
eaten  and  never  by  any  stock  except 
sheep. 

Even  sheep  will  eat  it  only  when  there 


is  nothing  else  to  eat.  This  corre- 
spondent should  not  take  the  matter 
too  seriously  as  cattle  will  not  eat  it 
in  the  first  place,  and  if  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  sheep  to  graze  over, 
they  will  seldom  if  ever  eat  a  sufficient 
quantity  at  any  one  time  to  cause  harm. 

Another  plant  that  may  be  ''placed 
in  the  same  category  and  is  exceeu- 
ingly  abundant  in  desert  areas,  par- 
ticularly on  strong  alkali  lands,  is  the 
greasewood  (Sarcobatus  vermiculatus) — 
not  the  plant  commonly  called  "grease- 
wood"  in  Southern  Nevada  nor  the  one 
known  as  Kern  greasewood  in  South- 
ern California.  « 

Sarcobatus,  or  the  poison  greasewood. 
has  always  been  regarded  with  sus- 
picion and  was  always  considered  as 
a  worthless  plant.  I  observed  that 
when  one's  hand  is  injured  by  one  of 
the  spines  on  the  bush,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly sore.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  know  that  the  plant 
was  poisonous. 

Recent  experiments  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  prove 
that  it  is  poisonous  to  stock.  However, 
we  should  not  worry  very  much  about 
this  plant  so  long  as  the  animals  have 
plenty  of  room  to  range,  allowing  them 
the  opportunity  to  select  their  feed.  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  sheep  grazing 
through  areas  where  this  plant  was 
abundant,  but  have  never_  seen  any  of 
them  poisoned,  for  the  reason  they  did 
not  eat  it,  except  under  compulsion. — 
DR.  P.  B.  KENNEDY,  University  of 
California. 


Orchard  Heating  Ideas  Undergo  Change 


AFTER  listening  to  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions on  orchard  heating  prob- 
lems by  experienced  growers  at  Farm 
Bureau  meetings,  which  Were  attended 
by  Floyd  Young  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  it  became  apparent  that  cur- 
rent opinion  in  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  orchard  heating  is  undergoing  a  de- 
cided change. 

A  few  years  ago  most  orchard  heating 
experts  held  that  in  order  to  be  most 
efficient  a  heater  should  deliver  the 
largest  possible,  proportion  of  its  heat 
Id  the  form  of  radiant  energy,  which 
does  not  heat  the  air  directly,  but  passes 
tbiough  the  air  and  becomes  sensible 
heat  when  intercepted  by  any  object, 
■uch  as  a  leaf  or  a  fruit. 

Now,  however,  it  is  felt  that  inas- 
much as  the  amount  of  radiant  heat 
delivered  to  the  object  to  be  heated  de- 


creases according  to  the  square  of  the 
distance,  particularly  with  small  trees, 
there  is  too  much  radiant  energy  lost 
into  space  in  proportion  to  that  which 
strikes  the  trees. 

Again,  in  recent  years  the  tendency 
has  been  toward  using  a  smaller  num- 
ber by  larger  heaters,  and  the  greater 
distance  between  heaters  decreases  the 
economy  of  radiation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  tall  stack  is  to  Improve 
combustion  and  do  away  with  the 
smoke  nuisance,  rather  than  to  provide 
a  greater  radiating  surface,  as  many 
had  supposed.  Young  stated  that  in 
his  judgment  the  tall  stack  would  be 
done  away  with  if  a  heater  were  in- 
vented which  would  provide  good  com- 
bustion without  it.  So  far,  no  such 
heater  is  known  except  the  coal  basket 


or  briquet  heater,  which  presents  dis- 
advantages in  lighting  and  refilling, 
where  very  large  numbers  are  em- 
ployed. 

What  we  are  now  attempting,  there- 
fore, is  actually  to  warm  up  "all  out- 
doors," and  where  connection  heat  is 
depended  on  the  wind  or  drift  of  air 
across  the  grove  becomes  an  important 
factor  and  the  value  of  windbreaks 
takes  on  a  new  significance. — J.  ELIOT 
COIT, 


Douglass'  Oranges 

(Continued  From  Page  Z) 


Honey  as  a  Stimulant 

HONEY-SWEET  is  a  combination  of 
glucose  and  levulose  in  nearly  equal 
parts,  two  of  the  several  different  kinds 
of  vegetable  sugars  existing  in  nature. 

Levulose  is  a  fruit-sugar  that  has  real 
medicinal  value,  being  readily  tolerated 
in  diabetic  tendencies,  or  even  decidedly 
beneficial.  It  is  the  only  form  of  sugar 
that  can  be  assimilated  into  the  blood 
without  any  preparation.  All  other 
sugars  must  be  converted  by  digestive 
processes  before  they  are  used  by  the 
human  system. 

Honey,  then,  is  the  only  sugar  sup- 
plied by  nature  in  a  form  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  is*  a  <mick  and  lasting 
stimulant  in  cases  of  exhaustion  and 
nervous  Co. lapse,  as  well  as  extreme 
fatigue.  A  teaspoonl'ul  of  honey  in  half 
a  glass  of  water,  either  h.ot  or  cold,  will 
restore  exhausted  energy  wonderfully, 
with  only  beneficial  reaction.  No  "dull 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after"  follows 
the  use  of  honey,  either  as  stimulant 
or  food. 


is  grown  along  the  road  fence  of  the 
home  orchard,  successive  plantings  fur- 
nishing an  abundance  of  roasting  ears 
to  eat  and  give  away.  String  beans 
cover  the  fence,  while  flowers  find  foot- 
ing along  the  curbing  outside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass'  daughter  Lil- 
lian derives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  developing  the  home  place,  decor- 
ated with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Like  her  parents,  she  takes 
an  active  interest  in  altruistic  work 
and  is  at  the  head  of  the  economic 
department  of  the  women's  clubs  of 
Southern  California.  Recently  she  ac- 
companied a  party  of  Presbyterians 
who  went  to  Alaska  by  special  steamer 
to  inspect  a  number  of  missions  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  Douglass  did  engineering  work 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
both  steam  and  electric  railroads  in 
Iowa,  Ohio  and  several  other  States, 
employing  as  many  as  3000  men  at  a 
time.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  good 
government  and  attended  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Calvin  Coolidge 
for  Vice  President.  Like  many  other 
friends  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act,  he 
deeply  regrets  the  way  farmers  are 
being  forced  out  of  control  of  the  finan- 
cial system  which  they  have  built 
up.  but  is  hopeful  that  agriculture 
yet  will  attain  its  rightful  place  in  the 
banking  system  of  the  United  States. 


Hawaiian  Livestock  Thrives  on  Molasses 


CANE  sugar  molasses — "on  account 
of  its  high  nutritive  value,  easy 
digestibility,  pleasing  taste  and 
low  cost  per  unit  in  comparison  with 
other  feeds"— has  been  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage for  years  in  the  Wailuku  Sugar 
Company  stables  (Island  of  Maui.  H.  I.) 
as  an  Important  part  of  the  feed  ration 
for  mules  and  saddle  horses. 

Later,  when  a  dairy  was  established 
as  a  part  of  the  Welfare  Organization 
on  the  plantation,  molasses  was  also 
used  in  feeding  pure  bred  Holstein 
cattle. 

This  dairy  herd,  as  well  as  cattle  be- 
ing fattened  for  slaughter,  is  fed  with 
molasses  in  suitable  quantities  to  meet 
the  respective  requirements,  and  pure 
breds  as  well  as  grade  cattle  thrive  on 
a  ration  in  which  there  is  sufficient 
molasses. 

Prize  winning  mules  and  pure  bred 
Holstein  cattle  exhibited  at  recent  Maui 
County  fairs  by  the  Wailuku  Sugar 
Company  have  been  conditioned  on  feed 
in  which  there  yvas  a  high  percentage 
of  cane  sugar  molasses. 

MOLASSES  HAS  DOUBLE  VALUE 

Cane  sugar  molasses  not  only  has  a 
high  food  value,  but  its  incorporation 
in  the  feed  makes  the  ration  especially 
palatable  and  more  relished  by  the 
stock,  an  important  factor  in  feeding  for 
maintaining  milk  production  and  in 
keeping  working  animals  in  condition, 
according  to  these  progressive  island 
producers. 

Straight  molasses  is  kept  before  the 
stock  in  the  pastures.  All  stock,  ex- 
cepting the  very  young  animals,  crave 
molasses  and  will  consume  any  amount 
of  it.  The  animals  gather  around  the 
troughs  as  long  as  the  contents  last, 
often  fighting  for  a  chance  to  get  at 
the  sweet  stuff  and  lick  up  the  last 
drop  in  the  containers. 

In  feeding  pigs,  a  small  quantity  of 
molasses  is  used  to  good  advantage, 
officials  of  the  company  report. 

Cane  sugar  molasses  is  superior  to 
beet  sugar  molasses  as  a  feed  for  stock, 
because  it  does  not  have  the  same  laxa- 
tive properties*  for  that  reason  cane 
sugar  molasses  can  be  fed  in  large 
quantities  with  no  ill  effects.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  animals 
fed  on  cane  sugar  molasses  are  par- 
ticularly free  from  digestive  disturb- 
ances, at  least,  these  are  the  con- 
clusions reached  after  several  years  of 
experimentation. 

RATIONS  FOR  FARM  ANIMALS 

Following  are  the  rations  fed: 
COWS — The  grain  ration  consists  of 


a  mixture  of  chopped  pigeon  peas 
(Cajanus  Indicus),  bran,  oats,  alfalfa 
meal,  cocoanut  meal  and  molasses.  The 
pgeon  peas  and  grains  are  mixed  be- 
fore the  molasses  is  added.  Just  enough 
molasses  is  added  to  moisten  the  mix- 
ture and  to  make  it  more  palatable, 
about  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  molasses 
is  not  diluted,  but  is  heated  if  too  thick 
to  work  properly.  A  mixing  machine 
is  used. 

HORSIOS  AND  MULES— The  grain 
ration  for  horses  and  mules  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  barley,  bran,  alfalfa  meal 
and  molasses,  mixed  the  same  as  th* 


Molasses  Mixing  Tank 

cow  ration,  with  the  exception  that 
more  molasses  is  added — about  25  per 
cent.  There  is  also  a  molasses  box  ill 
the  horse  paddock. 

CALVES — The  calves  are  fed  a  por- 
tion of  the  cows'  ration,  with  a  small 
amount  of  bone  meal  added.  Each  one 
receives  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
pounds  per  day.  'There  is  no  molasses 
box  in  their  lots,  as  the  calves  don't 
seem  to  care  for  straight  molasses. 

BULLS — The  bulls  are  fed  from  the 
feed  mixed  for  the  horses  and  also  have 
access  to  molasses  boxes.  They  get 
considerably  more  molasses  in  this  way 
than  could  be  given  them  in  the  grain 
ration. 

HOGS — So  far  very  little  molasses 
has  been  given  the  pigs.  From  one  to 
two  quarts  per  hog  per  day  is  all  that 
has  been  fed,  but  this  is  said  to  have 
given  good  results.  The  pigs  don't  seem 
to  care  for  molasses  alone,  but  pour- 
ing it  on  top  of  the  other  feed  after  it 
has  been  put  into  the  trough  will  cause 
them  to  eat  considerably  more,  it  has 
been  found. 


Value  of  Honey  Should  Be  Advertised 


HONEY,  in  its  usefulness  to  humanity, 
ought  to  have  greater  publicity,  not 
in  the  form  of  fake  tales  which  clutter 
the  newspapers  all  summer,  such  as  the 
one  about  the  swarm  that  lit  on  Jones' 
auto  and  filled  the  gas  tank  with  honey 
before  he  reached  the  seven-mile  house 
— but  in  authentic  facts  and  solid,  sen- 
sible information. 

Honey  is  the  only  sweet  known  to 
chemists  which  is  prepared  by  nature 
for  immediate  digestion — a  pre-digested 
sugar,  therefore  the  most  easily  digested 
by  the  enfeebled  stomach.  It  is  a  quick 
stimulant  to  exhausted  nervous  enei  j 


and  destructive  to  any  putrefactive 
agents  in  the  digestive  tract. 

In  cases  of  anemia,  honey  is  .inning 
the  most  valuable  of  foods,  many  cures 
being  ascribed  to  its  use.  In  sunburn, 
boils  and  other  surface  inflammations,  it 
is  a  valuable  emollient.  Mixed  with 
lemon-juice,  it  is  one  of  the  best  cough- 
syrups  known,  especially  if  hoarhound  or 
eucalyptus  honey  is  used. 

For  those  who  like  to  juggle  with  the 
intricacies  of  "calories"  and  "vitatnines" 
— of  which  every  good,  healthy  stomach 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance — be  it 
known  that  honey  abounds  in  "vitamin* 
B"— the  invisible  protector  against  glan- 
dular troubles,  anemia  and  nervous  dis- 
orders.— J.  D.  B. 
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Agricultural  Leaders  of  the  Pacific  West 

XIV— GEORGE  E.  FARRAND 

Chairman   California  I.egimalirr  Committer  and   Legal  Counsel  for  Numerous 
Farmer*   Co-operative  Oi /ionizations 


PROBABLY  as  often  as  one  hundred 
times  a  year  some  one  who  has  to 
do  with  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
big  co-operative  marketing  organ- 
ization in  California  pushes  back  his 
chair  at  the  council  table  and  wants  to 
know  if  the  particular  thing  under  dis- 
cussion is  lawful. 

It  is  at  that  particular  point  that 
the  chairman  turns  to  George  E.  Far- 
rand  for  expert  legal  advice  in  the  mat- 
ter, because  the  latter  is  recognized  as 
the  last  word  on  law  as  it  pertains  to 
the  conduct  of  co-operative  marketing 
Bystems  and  their  allied  organizations. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  co-op- 
erative marketing  was  instituted  in  this 
country  the  legal  phases  of  it  were  be- 
wildering. Their  complexity  was  so  ex- 
treme that  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  legal  aspects  of  the  va- 
rious plans.    The  public's  first  impulse, 


■when  it  failed  to  comprehend  certain 
ramifications  of  the  business,  was  to 
conclude  that  the  growers  were  "slip- 
ping something  over." 

Farrand  has  done  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  one  man  to  simplify  the 
legal  aspects  of  co-operative  marketing. 
He  took  the  complex  features  of  the 
business  and  reduced  them  to  the  point 
■where  they  were  positively  simple. 

Co-operative  marketing  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  a  degree  perhaps  second  only 
to  that  of  the  national  transportation 
problem.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment seriously  considered  dissolving 
mjny  of  the  co-operative  marketing 
organizations,  because  they  appeared  to 
be  operating  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law. 

Farrand  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
d<  cisive  step  was  not  taken.  By  his 
shaping  of  certain  phases  of  the  busi- 
ness   asiects  of   such    systems,    he  so 


simplified  the  plan,  as  an  economic 
proposition,  that  nation-wide  confidence 
in  the  idea  was  established.  Today  the 
Government  is  co-operating  with  the 
co-operatives,  while  many  foreign  coun- 
tries are  sending  their  representatives 
here  to  study  the  system  which  Far- 
rand has  helped  to  make  world  famous. 

Farrand  is  legal  counsel  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association. 
California  Milk  Producers"'  Association. 
Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company  and 
all  their  subsidiary  corporations,  such 
as  the  Exchange  By-Products  Com- 
pany, Exchange  Orange  Products  Com- 
pany and  the  Walnut  Growers'  Spray 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  addition. 
Farrand  is  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Legislative  committee,  a  gigantic  or- 
ganization representing  all  of,  the.  im- 
portant agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests  in  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
necessary  and  desirable  legislation. 

It  may  be  that  Farrand's  great  success 
in  his  unique  line  of  legal  practice  is  in 
a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  his  sym- 
pathies are  largely  with  the  farmer  who 
tills  the  soil,  being  himself  an  extensive 
producer  of  walnuts,  citrus  and  decidu- 
ous fruits. 

He  came  to  California  at  the  time 
when  this  section  of  the.  country  was 
entering  upon  a  period  in  which  its  ag- 
ricultural life  was  likely  to  collapse  be- 
cause of  remoteness  from  the  chief  mar- 
ket places  of  the  country.  He.  can 
drive  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State  and  see  everywhere  orchards, 
fields  and  dairy  herds  which  he  has 
helped  to  develop  and  stabilize  by  wise 
counsel,  either  here  or  at  the  national 
capital.  At  scarcely  any  time  w-ould  he 
be  out  of  sight  of  the  diversified  activ- 
ities which  have  claimed  his  attention 
almost  constantly  during  the  last  twenty 
vears. 

Farrand  drafted  the  first  plans  for 
the  organization  of  the  lima  bean  grow- 
ers in  Ventura  County  in  1903,  and 
handled  the  legal  end  of  the  organiza- 
tion until  1916,  when  he  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  to  Attend  to  his  duties  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange.  He  had  charge  of  the 
legal  phases  of  the  upbuilding  of  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  one  of  the  models  of  co-opera- 
tive marketing  in  this  country. 

The  organization  plan  adopted  by  the 
California  Milk  Producers'  Association 
was  developed  in  Farrand's  office.  It 
has  since  been  used  as  the  basis  upon 
which  many  other  similar  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  this  State.  When 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  changed 
its  style  and  plan  of  operation  it  was 
Farrand  who  worked  out  the  many  de- 
tails and  drafted  the  articles  under 
which  the  California  Citrus  League  now 
is  conducted. 

He  originated  and  put  into  operation 
the  revolving  fund  plant  which  enabled 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company  to 
develop  a  $4,000,000  business,  and  his 
work  along  similar  lines  made  the  going 
easy  for  the  Dairymen's  Feed  and  Sup- 
ply Company. 

Such  success  as  has  crowned  Far- 
rand's efforts  has  been  due  to  hard 
work  and  the  doing  of  a  great  many 
small  things  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  done; 
together  with  helping  people  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end. — DONALD  S1AS. 


Maintaining  Soil  Fertility  With  Gypsum 

By  PROF.  GEORGE  A.  OLSON 


ABOUT  fourteen  years  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  professional  man 
from  Iowa,  who  stood  admiring  a 
piece  of  land  he  had  purchased  in  the 
Nob  Hill  section  of  Yakima  Valley, 
Washington.  The  land  had  not  been 
set  to  trees,  but  from  his  statements  it 
was  apparent  that  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  minerals  in 
the  soil  would  be  converted  into  fruit 
gold  and  bring  him  riches  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  during  a  boom  period,  when 
the  price  of  apples  was  high  and  the 
demand  for  fruit  lands  in  the  Pacific 
States  was  very  strong.  The  pioneer 
who  bought  land  at  a  low  figure  and 
developed  and  sold  orchards  at  peak 
prices  made  money  easily.  The  person 
who  paid  high  prices  for  virgin  land 
was  not  so  fortunate,  because  the  boom 
collapsed  soon  afterward. 

Most  of  the  trees  were  planted  before 
1909  and  many  of  them  were  in  bear- 
ing at  that  time.  During  the  following 
ten-year  period  the  total  number  of 
apple  trees  Increased  only  9  per  cent 
In  Washington  and  17  per  cent  In  Cali- 
fornia. In  Oregon  the  nhmber  de- 
creased 17  per  cent.  The  halt  in  specu- 
lation, however,  did  not  defer  produc- 
tion of  apples  or  the  Imprtn'-mcnt  of 
orchards,  since  froit  yields  and  values 


increased  enormously  in  the  succeeding 
ten  years. 

ALFALFA  CROPS  INCREASE 

During  the  same  period  the  produc- 
tion of  alfalfa  increased  83  per  cent  in 
Washington.  58  per  cent  in  Oregon  and 
47  per  cent  in  California.  Dairy  cattle 
also  increased  in  numbers.  In  Wash- 
ington this  increase  was  66  per  cent,  in 
Oregon  31  per  cent  and  in  California  11 
per  cent. 

In  these  States,  which  are  richly 
endowed  with  minerals  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  sunshine,  certain  positive 
changes  in  the  methods  of  farming  have 
occurred.  The  sunshine,  fertility  and 
water  which  combine  to  make  shapely 
and  highly  colored  fruit  also  has  been 
found  valuable  in  rearing  stock  and 
producing  many  varieties  of  crops.  The 
transformation  noted  plainly  shows 
that  diversificat'on  rapidly  is  taking 
place. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  it  was 
desirable  to  diversify,  but  in  this  article 
only  some  important  phases  of  the  fer- 
tility side  of  the  question  will  be  em- 
phasized. Based  on  Wolff's  analysis  of 
apples,  it  was  generally  regarded  that 
fruits  did  not  require  much  plant  food, 
since  the  bulk  of  the  apple  is  com- 
posed of  sugars  and  water.    Even  the 


sugars    are    combinations    of    the    ele-  " 
in-  nts  contained  in  water  and  carbon 
dioxide — the  ga's  which  makes  soda  pop 
sparkle. 

FOOD  IS  ED  BY  APPLES 

Some  of  the  plant  food  derived  from 
the  soil  helps  build  the  trees.  The 
minerals  removed  in  an  average  crop 
of  apples  amounts  to  4  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, S  pounds  of  potassium,  7  tenths 
pound  of  phosphorus  and  3  pounds  o' 
sulphur  per  acre.  These  quantities  do 
not  appear  to  be  large;  nevertheless,  a 
deficiency  in  any  one  of  them  would 
mean  small  crops,  lopsided  fruit,  or 
none  at  all.  The  most  striking  fact; 
however,  is  the  large  amount  of  sul- 
phur required,  as  compared  with  phos- 
phorus, yet  it  was  the  element  most 
neglected. 

In  the  fertile  soils  of  the  Yakima 
Valley  it  became  known  that  there  is 
much  land  which  contains  at  least  four 
times  as  much  phosphorus  as  sulphur. 
Therefore,  in  producing  fruit  the 
chances  were  16  to  1  that  sulphur  was 
more  of  a  limiting  factor  than  was 
phosphorus.  In  the  orchards  where 
cover  crops  were  maintained  the  de- 
mand for  minerals  was  much  increased 

In  the  case  of  alfalfa  it  was  found 
more  than  20  years  ago  that  the  sulphur 
requirement  exceeded  that  of  phos- 
phorus, and  that  applications  of  sul- 
phur, or  the  immediately  available 
sulphate  sulphur  as  contained  in  gyp- 
sum, increased  the  yields  in  various 
parts  of  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

EFFECT  OF  USING  GYPSUM 

The  dark  green  color  observed  in 
alfalfa  following  the  use  of  gypsum 
also  was  observed  in  other  crops.  It 
signified  health  and  vigor  and  a  well- 
I  alanced  fo'od  supply.  These  desirable 
qualities  should  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  shapely  and  highly  colored 
fruit. 

Farmers  already  have  realized  that 
fertilizers  .are  essential  in  soils  whic  h 
were  recognized  at  one  time  as  fertile. 
In  California  the  expenditure  for  fer- 
tilizers increased,  from  1909  to  1 9 1  i* . 
from  $2,143,993  to  $8,182,998;  in  Oregon, 
from  $68,557  to  $489,524,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, from  l$87,02:t  to  $525,637. 

In  the  counties  producing  most  ap- 
.ples,  Sonoma  bought  2.5  per  cent.  Hood 
River  15  per  cent  and  Yakima  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  fertilizers  purchased 
in  their  respective  States.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
dairying  has  helped  to  maintain  fer- 
tility: otherwise  the  fertilizer  consump- 
tion would  have  been  even  larger  than 
it  was. 

LEGUMES  SUPPLY  NITROGKN 

The  growing  of  legumes  has  provided 
a  means  of  increasing  the  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  soil.  The  orchardist  who  has 
adhered  to  clean  culture,  however,  has 
had  to  depend  on  fertilizers  and  organic 
manures  as  sources  of  fertility.  Some 
suit  hate  sulphur  has  been  returned  to 
the  soil  through  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
but  from  various  points  of  view  it 
would  be  preferable  to  apply  gypsum 
directly  to  the  soil  than  to  depend  on  a 
supply  in  fertilizers,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  soils  generally  are  niore  deficient 
in  sulphate  sulphur  than  they  are  in 
.other  forms  c!f  plant  food.  Also,  gyp- 
sum furnishes  the  sulphate  sulphur  in 
the  immediately  assimilable  form.  This 
Is  the  fireet  way  of  using  sulphur  on 
the  farm. 

Those  who  grow  and  care  for  stock 
could  use  gypsum  more  advantageously. 
Sprinkled  On  the  floors  and  in  the  gut- 
trrs  and  on  the  manure  pile.  It  would 
serve  the  farmer  in  two  well-defined 
ways:  It  would  prevent  the  escape  of 
easily  lost  nitrogen,  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  high  nitrogen  context  In  ma- 
nure; also,  it  would  provide  the  sulphate 
sulphur,  th-s  1  eing  the  indirect  way  of 
applying  sulphur  food  to  the  soil. 

Soils  may  be  very  fertile  to  begin 
with,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  min- 
erals cease  to  be  converted  into  the 
golden  harvest.  Replenishing  the  soil 
with  fertilizers  is  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  fertility. 

Meet  Our  Staff  Artist 

THIS  is  artist  H.  F.  Colson  of  the 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  staff,  who 
painted  the  beautiful  Christinas  cover 
design  which 
adorns  this  issue. 

Mr.  Colson  is  re- 
sponsible for  many 
of  the  artistic 
drawmgs  and  "lay- 
outs" published  in 
this  magazine. 

We  have  a  sus- 
picion   that    he  is 
really  a  farmer  at 
heart,   driven  into 
art    .work    by  the 
urge  of  his  talent, 
but  longing  secret- 
ly for  his  own  "vine 
and  fig  tree." 
At  any  rate,  he  says  he'd  rather  draw 
agricultural    pictures    than    any  other 
kind 


BEE  NOTES 

By  J.  D.  BIXBY  SR. 


M 


ICE  MAY  STEAL  HONEY— 

The  robbing  of  beehives  by  field 
mice  might  easily  occur  in  any 
section  where  bees 
are  packed  for  win- 
ter, as  mice  are  very 
fond  of  honey  and 
particularly  of  pol- 


They  also  destroy 
much  empty  comb 
by  gnawing 'through 
it  or  hui-lding  nests. 

Where  bees  are 
packed  in  leaver, 
straw  or  chaff,  par- 
ticular care  should 
be  taken  to  screen 
the  entrances  and 
all  other  places 
where  mice  might  enter.  Bees,  when 
clustered  in  cool  weather  make  no  at- 
tempt  to  defend  themselves  from  mice, 
unless  the  cluster  is  actually  disturbed. 


BIXBY  SR 


BEES  BECOMING  ACTIVE— 
Bees  of  the  South  Coast  are  again 
becoming  active  after  a  long  rest.  I  Slue 
gums  is  commencing  to  bloom,  lernon 
orchards  are  perfumed  with  scattered 
hlossoms.and  the  weather  is  delightfully 
warm  and  sunny.  Orchards  sowed  to 
cover  crops  begin  to  show  the  gold  of 
"nw  top  (white  mustard).  All  these 
things  stimulate  brood  rearing,  for  it  la 
now  California's  spring. 

FEEDING  BEES  IN  WINTER— 
The  most  frequent  question  asked 
of  the  bee  editor  these  days  is  "How 
shall  I  feed  bees?" 

The  best  way  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  is  to  divide  our  beekeepers  into 
three  classes — the  back  lot  operator  the 
farmer  apiarist  and  the  commercial 
honey  producer. 

The  first  has  from  one  to  six  colonies. 
His  best  plan  is  to  prepare  some  sugar 
syrup — sugar  and  water,  half  aUd  half— 
a  little  warm.  Add  a  trifle  of  horn-v  if 
you  have  it.  Put  this  in  some  tin  cane 
(old  condensed  milk  cans  are  handy), 
put  in  two  or  three  small  sticks  or  a 
little  wad  of  excelsior  to  prevent  the 
bees  drowning:  then  sit  the  cans  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hive  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  early  in  the  morning 
take  the  c  ans  away,  to  prevent  robbery. 

The  farmer  with  ten  to  thirty  colonies 
bad  better  feed  bees  inside  the  hive. 
Take  out  a  couple  of  empty  combs  at 
one  side  and  set  a  can  of  tepid  syrup  in 
ibis  si>ace.  Leave  it  there  and  fill  every 
afternoon,  after  the  heat  of  the  day  Is 
past. 

Cover  the  frames  carefully  with  a 
burlap  blanket  and  turn  back  each  time 
just  enough  to  permit  filling  of  the  cup. 
An  olcl  teapot  or  watering  put  makes  a 
good  filler.  If  a  colony  fails  to  take  up 
its  supply  each  day.  better  look  It  over; 
it  may  be  diseased  or  too  weak  to  si  art 
breeding  and' is  liable  to  be  robbed. 

For  the  commercial  beekeeper  there 
are  three  methods  which  are  commonly 
followed:  First,  feeding  in  the  hive, 
very  much  as  above,  in  large  quantities 
if  simply  for  stores,  and  very  small 
quantities  if  only  for  stimulative  m£ 
poses.  Second,  feeding  in  the  open 
for  winter  stores,  whic  h  must  he  do 
early  and  with  very  thin  honey.  The 
strongest  colonies  will,  of  course,  s-inre 
up  the  most  honey,  which  must  then  be 
equalized  among  the  weaker  colonies. 
This  can  be  done  only  if  no  other  be«a 
are  within  a  mile  or  more  of  the  apiary. 

Third,  by  tilling  combs  with  syrup 
and  inserting  in  the  hive.  Take  a  small 
extractor,  put  in  the  requisite  amount 
of  h«t  water,  then  acid  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar,  by  measure.  Turn  tli^  e«- 
tractor  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  \dd 
to  the  mixture  any  honey  you  can  spire, 
first  boiling  it. 

Have  a  small  tub  tinder  the  gale  of 
the  extrac  tor  and  run  into  it  the  synip. 
Lay  a  comb  on  the  tcqi  of  a  comb  bas- 
ket and  .with  a  small  spray  pump  spray 
It  full,  of  syrup,  both  sides;  then  ae(  in 
a  super  placed  over  something  to  retail 
the  drip  (an  uncapping  box  is  good  for 
this  purpose).  When  enough  combs  ire 
filled,  take  to  the  yard  and  place  from 
one  to  three  in  each  super. 

Repeat  this  feeding  in  two  or  three 
days,  after  the  bees  have  emptied  'he 
combs  first  gjven.  This  lattei  me-thaj 
I  consider  the  best.  Make  entrance*  to 
hives  Very  small,  to  dim-mirage  robbing] 


FARM  WORDS  AUTHORIZED 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Hecre* 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  passed  on  the 
spelling  of  several  disputed  I  irra 
words.  "Sorgo''  now  is  the  otfu-iat 
name  of  cane  sorghum,  saccharine  or 
sweet  sorghum.  KHflr  and  milo  have 
had  the  words  "corn"  and  "m«l»e" 
dropped  from  them,  while  "hroomrorn," 
"purebred"  and  "butterfat"  are  p-iied 
as  single  words. 


Landscaping  for  One  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars 
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tfv  RALPH  D.  CORNELL 

Master  in  Landacape  Architecture 

HE  landscape  work  on  the  ma- 
jority of  California's  thous- 
ands of  new  homes  resolves 
Into  the  planting:  of  a  patch 
of  lawn  In  the  front  yard  with 
a  few  mixed  and  spotty 
shrubs  placed  along:  the  house 
as  a  foundation  planting:. 
The  most  of  this  work  ls*done  by 
smalt  nurserymen  as  a  selling  outlet 
for  their  plants,  or  by  local  gardeners 
who  earn  a  livelihood  by  house-to- 
house  work  In  lawn  mowing  or  making. 
The  fact  that  such  work  Is  done  by 
nurserymen  or  gardeners  does  not 
preclude  poor  design  and  arrangement 
of  shrubbery,  for  the  taste  of  such  men 
may  be  excellent.  In  truth,  the  greater 
number  of  these  small-lot  "Jobs"  right- 
fully belong  to  the  local  gardener  and 
his  kind,  for  the  budget  of  the  home- 
builder  will  not  permit  the  employment 
of  a  professional  landscape  architect 
for  the  designing  of  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  exceedingly 
important  that  thoughtful  consideration 
be  given  to  the  placing  of  buildings, 
even  on  the  60 -foot  lot,  and  is  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  shrubbery 
that  is  Intended  either  to  adorn  or  to 
serve  some  economic  function.  A  mis- 
take looms  bigger  on  a  tiny  lot  than  It 
would  in  larger  spaces  where  It  would 
bear  relatively  less  importance,  so  that, 
by  the  same  token,  the  proper  land- 
scaping of  the  small  place  demands 
more  time  and  attention,  relatively, 
than  does  that  of  the  place  composed 
of  larger  units. 

PROBLEM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  successful  landscape  designer 
must  be  something  of  a  student  in 
psychology,  for  his  task  is  that  of  giv- 
ing pleasure  to  others  through  the  crea- 
tions of  his  own  mind.  He  must 
visualize  and  picture  and  Imagine 
things  as  they  will  'be,  in  advance  of 


their  creation,  and  must  be  able  to  an- 
ticipate those  things  that  will  bring 
pleasure  to  their  holders. 

No  man  should  develop  his  yard  and 
choose  his  trees  and  shrubs  without 
consideration  for  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  locates.  There 
should  be  harmony  of  development  to 
give  a  satisfying  sense  of  unity  to  the 
entire  block  or  street.  Street  trees 
should  be  of  one  variety.  Houses 
should  be  uniformly  set  hack  from  the 
streets.  Front  yards  should  harmonize 
with  each  other.  But  mistakes  should 
not  be  passed  along,  from  one  lot  to 
the  next.  ' 

COMMON  PLANTING  ERROR 

A  common  mistake  is  setting  a  large 
palm  or  tree  on  either  side  of  a  front 
walk  that  leads  directly  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  yard.  Another  common  mis- 
take is  over-crowding  and  over-planting 
to  a  point  where  nothing  has  an  op- 
portunity properly  to  develop  and  where 
the  foliage  masses  become  entirely  too 
large  to  remain  in  scale  with  the  yard. 
A  third  mistake  Is  the  use  of  a  spotted 
variety  of  many  plants  that  restlessly 
Jostle  one  another  for  their  place  In  the 
sun,  with  not  enough  of  any  one  type 
of  planting  to  give  the  place  character. 

While  seeking  harmony  with  the 
neighborhood,  one  should  also  seek  in- 
dividuality and  local  Interest.  Exact 
reptltlon  brings  about  monotony.  In- 
trospection, analysis  and  visualization 
are  three  processes  through  which  the 
mind  should  go  as  It  struggles  with  the 
problem  of  creating  the  home  landscape. 
These  qualities  are  yours  to  possess, 
and  their  exercise  will  reduce  greatly 
apparent  troubles. 

The  accompanying  plan  Illustrates  a 
type  of  small  lot  planting  which  Is 
widely  divergent  from  the  customary 
arrangement  but  which,  nevertheless, 
would  readily  conform  in  harmony  to 
almost  any  neighborhood — either  as  It 
is  or  with  slight  modifications  to  meet 
local  demands. 


In  the  first  place,  the  house  is  tiny, 
which  is  an  advantage  In  that  this  al- 
lows for  greater  ground  space  about  it. 
It  would  be  classified  as  a  "California 
house,"  of  cheap  but  attractive  'design 
and  construction,  and  Is  built  to  house 
a  family  of  two. 

The  grounds  were  designed  with  first 
consideration  for  economy  in  both  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  but  with 
the  desire  to  create  an  attractive  set- 
ting that  would  have  the  appearance  of 
finish  and  unity.  Lawn  area  is  cut 
to  a  minimum— being  confined  to  the 
small,  formal  carpet  that  serves  as  an 
extra  outdoor  room,  Just  beyond  the  ter- 
race. Visible  beyond  this,  but  showing 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  unit,  the  flat, 
open  area  is  covered  with  Lippiarepens, 
which* is  easy  to  maintain  and  thriven 
under  the  tramp  of  feet. 

COLOR  HARMONY  CONSIDERED 

The  shrubbery  ia  selected  and  grouped 
with  conlderatlon  for  Its  harmony  in 
foliage  color,  but  with  sufficient  con- 
trast and  accent  to  give  Interest  and 
emphasis  where  it  is  needed  to  bring 
out  the  design  of  the  plot.  The  ground 
plan  and  planting  arrangement  create 
slightly  more  variety  and  interest  in 
design  than  ordinarily  is  possible  on  so 
narrow  a  lot,  and  yet  could  not  be 
copied  indescrimlnately  and  trans- 
planted into  other  settings  where  the 
house  and  other  set  features  were  wide- 
ly different.  Its  value  lies  In  its  sug- 
gestion and  in  your  power  of  adapta- 
tion. 

The  chosen  plants  are  all  cothmon 
and  easily  obtainable.  Fruit  trees  in 
the  rear  with  "fruit-bearing  shrubs  at 
the  side  add  economic  interest.  The  ga- 
rage is  Invisible  from  the  street  and 
does  not  show  as  an  unsightly  termi- 
nus to  the  long  driveway  that  comes  in 
at  one.  side. 

The  estimated  coat  of  the  shrubs  and 
trees  as  indicated  on  the  planting  plan 
is  about  $110  for  what  are  known  to 
the  trade  as  gallon  can  sizes.  This 


means  plants  that  are  growing  in  gal- 
lon cans  as  they  come  from  the  nursery. 
By  purchasing  smaller  plants,  a  very 
considerable  saving  might  be  made  on 
this  estimated  cost  while,  If  larger  sizes 
were  desired,  the  cost  would  be  In- 
creased In  proportion  to  the  size  of 
plants  chosen. 

The  fruit  trees  could  be  purchased 
for  a  probable  $7  or  $8.  The  blue- 
grass  lawn  and  llppia  could  be  estab- 
lished for  an  amount  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $30,  including  grading,  ferti- 
lizer, top  dressing  and  labor.  The  total 
cost  is  about  $150,  a  small  sum  when 
the  completeness  of  the  plan  is  (Con- 
sidered. 

LIST  OF  PLANTS  NEEDED 

Following  Is  a  complete  list  of  the 
plants  indicated  on  the  plan,  with  the 
total  quantity  required,  and  with  the 
names  by  which  they  should  be  ordered 
from  the  nurseries: 

(The  common  name  occurs  in  pa- 
renthesis) :  36  Abelia  rupestrls  ( Abella), 
76  Buxus  Japonica  (Japanese  Boxwood), 
2  Buxus  Japonica  clipped  into  globes, 
4  Berberls  aquifolla  (Oregon  Grape),  20 
Berberla  darwinll  (Darwin's  Barberry). 
11  Ooprosma  bauerl  (Coprosma),  14 
Crataegus  crenulata  (Scarlet  Thorn),  6 
Crataegus  lelandl  (Orange  Thorn),  4 
Durante  plumleri  (Golden  Dew  Drop). 
6  Feijoa  sellowlana  (Pineapple  Guava), 
1  Genista  fragrans  (Yellow  Broom),  3 
Laurus  cerassus  (English  Laurel),  76 
Ligustrum  nepalense  (Nepal  Prlvlt),  6 
Myrtus  microphylla  (Small-leaved  Ro- 
man Myrtle),  1  Osmanthus  aquifollus 
(Osmanthus),  1  Firms  canarlensls  (Ca- 
nary Island  Pine),  1  Plnus  lnslgnis 
(Monterey  Pine),  8  Psidlum  cattleyaum 
(Red  Strawberry  Guava),  3  Paldium 
guayava  (Yellow  Lemon  Guava),  19 
Sollya  heterophylla  (Australian  Blue 
Bell),  2  Taxus  baccata  fastiglata  (Fas- 
tigiata  English  Yew),  1  Wistaria 
chinensls  (Wistaria),  1  apricot,  1  lemon 
(If  in  suitable  location),  1  plum,  1  wal- 
nut. 
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More  windbreaks  are  needed  to  prevent  damage  by  the  de- 
structive north  winds  which  so  frequently  sweep  Califor- 
nia's great  interior  valleys. 


Trees  along 
an  irrigation 
canal  may  or 
may  not  be 
desirable,  de- 
pending upon 
f  r  equency 
and-  method 
of  cleaning 
the  ditch.  In 
this  case  an 
artistic  effect 
has  been  se- 
cured with- 
out sacrifice 
of  utility  and 
with  no  rob- 
bing of  mois- 
ture other 
than  that 
which  would 
be  lost  any- 
way through 
seepage. 


How  much  do  the  fine  old  trees  add  to  the  value  of  this 
beautiful  California  country  home  ?  New  SetHer,  have 
you  made  arrangements  to  start  your  y<  j  shade 
trees  and  ornamentals  this  winter?  See  your  nursery- 
man now.   January's  planting  time  in  most  sections'. 


This  unique  outdoor  meeting  place  is  used  by  forestry 
students  of  the  University  of  California.  An  open-air 
hearth  is  surrounded  by  seats  hewn  out  of  giant  red- 
wood logs.  The  circle  is  located  in  a  grove  cf  eucalyptus 
on  the  Berkeley  campus. 


Picture  this  same  highway  without  the  ever- 
greens. Hundreds  of  miles  of  California's  won- 
derful paved  roads  are  still  barren  of  greenery. 
Co-operate  with  the  State  Forestry  Department. 


Here's  a  formerly  barren  hillside  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  owner  as  waste  land,  but  which  now 
supplies  all  of  his  fuel.  In  addition,  the  trees  pre- 
vent erosion  which  formerly  made  the  slope  a  men- 
ace to  cultivated  lands  below  it. 


Filberts  Easily  Grown  and-Sold  in 

Pacific  Coast  Nuts  Reach  Perfection  and  Bring  Top  Prices, 


California 

Asserts  Grower 


ILBERT  growing  in  California 
has  not  been  as  extensive  as 
market  possibilities  and  other 
conditions  justify.  The  aver- 
age individual  knows  little 
about  this  interesting  poten- 
tial industry. 
The  name  "filbert"  means  "full  beard" 
and  is  derived  from  the  fringed  hujk 
which  encloses  the  nut.  -"Hazel"  comes 
from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  "has- 
sel,"  meaning  a   hood   or   bonnet.  In 


By  C.  E.  PARSONS 


[Editor's  Note— The  writer  of  thin  article  is 
experience,  whose  experiments  ha 

favor.  A  bud  mite  affects  all  varieties, 
but  not  seriously. 

The  crop  is  practically  sure,  the 
blooming  catkins  being  uninjured  by  a 
temperature  of  15  degrees  above  zero. 
Here  at  Nevada  City,  at  an  elevation 
of  2600  feet,  filberts  have  borne  every 
year  for  10  years.  They  often  are  in 
full  bloom  in  January,  sometimes  dur- 
ing a  snowstorm.     The  trees  continue 


a  plant  propagator  and  grower  of  many  years' 

ve  been  conducted  at  Nevada  City.] 

in  bloom  for  months,  the  calyx  appear- 
ing in  May. 

Although  filbert  trees  bear  early, 
they  live  to  a  great  age — 100  to  150 
years.  Therefore,  he  who  plants  a  fil- 
bert tree  plants  not  only  for  himself, 
hut  for  posterity.  Paying  crops  may 
be  expected  five  or  six  years  after 
planting. 

Oregon  growers  report  orchards  nine 


to  twelve  years  old.  bearing  20  pounds 
of  nuts  per  tree;  also,  11  full  crops  in 
13  years  and  2S  to  75  per  cent  of  * 
crop  in  the  two  "off"  years.  On  18- 
year-old  trees,  40  pounds  of  nuts  is  not 
an  uncommon  yield,  and  50  to  60  pounds 
sometimes  is  harvested  from  one  full 
grown  tree. 

SOME  GOOD  NUT  YIELDS 

Prof.  Schuster  of  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station  has  a  grove  of  15-year- 
old  Barcelona*  that  bore  3500  pounds 


This  small  branch  from 
a  Barcelona  tree  shows 
the  bearing  habit  of  the 
best  variety  of  filbert. 
Good  trees  will  bear  one 
ton  of  nuts  ver  acre. 


England,  where  many  of  these  nuts  are 
grown,  all  varieties  with  a  long  husk  are 
called  filberts,  while  those  with  a  shorter 
husk  than  nut  are  called  hazelnuts,  or 
"cob  nuts." 

In  Europe  young  hazel  wood  is  used 
for  withes  in  basket  and  barrel  making 
and  for  fish  poles. 

Allowed  to  grow  In-  bush  form  the 
filbert  makes  a  good  hedge  and  when 
planted  in  two  rows  10  feet  apart 
makes  a  delightful  arbor.  As  a  valu- 
able addition  to  home  grounds,  this  fine 
shrub  has  been  overlooked,  as  well  as 
for  commercial  nut  planting. 

SOME  FILBERT  ADVANTAGES 

Filberts  require  no  props,  no  thinning, 
no  lug  boxes,  no  drying  trays,  no  lad- 
ders for  picking  and  little  or  no  spray 
material.  The  crop  matures  before  the 
leaves  fall  and  requires  no  expensive 
containers.  The  nuts  are  picked  from 
the  ground  by  cheap  labor.  They  ripen 
in  September  and  October  and  are  un- 
injured by  rain. 

California  filberts  dry  perfectly  with- 
out special  care  and  remain  edible  for 
considerably  more  than  a  year. 

In  the  Eastern  States  blight  renders 
filbert  growing  unprofitable,  but  this 
disease  is  not  considered  serious  by 
Pacific  Coast  growers.  The  green  aphis 
sometimes  works  on  the  leaves,  but  not 
enough  to  render  spraying  necessary. 
Borers  attack  bark  Injuries  and  should 
be  dug  out  and  the  wounds  waxed  over. 

Gophers  and  rabbits  never  molest  the 
filbert,  which  is  a  grent  point  in  Its 


of  nuts  per  acre.  The  writer  has  taken 
40  pounds  of  nuts  from  a  50-year-old 

tree. 

Albert  Etter  of  Humboldt  County  re- 
ports 20  pounds  of  nuts  from  a  16-year- 
oM  tree.  Mr.  Cunningham  of  -Sacra- 
mento County  reports  filberts  growing 
along  Irrigation  ditches  and  bearing 
good  crops  every  year. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seema  reason- 
able to  expect  that  a  15-year-old  or- 
chard with  trees  planted  20  by  20  feet— 
109  to  the  acre — will  produce  a  ton  of 
nuts  per  acre. 

Enormous  quantities  of  filberts  are 
used  by  candy  manufacturers,  who  con- 
sider this  nut  superior  to  almonds  for 
making  chocolate  bars. 

Vegetarians  and  food  specialists  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  filberts,  while 
some  are  crushed  for  oil,  which  con- 
stitute half  or  more  of  their  weight. 

Filbert  oil  Is  used  for  lubricating  fine 
machinery  and  in  making  perfumery. 
Nut  bread  ia  very  nutritious  and  palat- 
able, especially  when  made  of  graham 
flour. 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  IMPORTED 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  filberts  used 
in  thla  country  are  Imported.  In  the 
past  13  years  our  filbert  import*  have 
increased  from  7,000,000  pounds  to  25,- 

000,000. 

There  ia  an  Import  duty  of  two  and 
one-half  centa  per  pound  on  filberts. 
The  present  wholesale  price  In  San 
Francleco  la  16  centa  pet  pound.  Deal- 
era  say  that   (ConHnitei  on  Pope  9) 
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Spraying  on  a  Business  Basis — Cost  and  Returns 

Accurate  Data  on  Expense  of  Combating  Insect  Pests  and  Fungus  Diseases, 

JVith  V alue  of  Resultant  Crop  Increase 


URINO  the  period  of  abund- 
ant crops  and  high  prices  of 
orchard  products  it  is  easy 
to  spend  money  for  spray- 
ing. Our  orchards  have 
yielded  well  and  we  want  to 
treat  them  right,  so  thev 
will  continue  to  bear,  and 
unS^r  .,  orcha,d  h*s  been  sprayed, 
remote    T    conditio™-    without  the 

55S2£t.chance  of  returns  on  the  in- 

A II  orchard  work  for  the  control  of 
lh  ,  01  »'lant  diseases,  however.  , 
snould  be  on  an  economic  basis.  No 
money  should  i>e  spent  for  such  pur-> 
poeea  unless  there  is  the  possibility  of 
Increased  returns,  equal  at  least  to  the 
interest  upon  the.  principal  expended, 
and  Jhe  possibility  of  recovering  the" 
latter. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are 
orchards  in  California  that  harbor  no 
serious  1  ests,  or  at  least  none  that  can 
v  illi  profit  be  controlled.  The  ravages 
of  led  spider,  scale  insects,  aphids, 
twig  borer  and— in  the  case  of  pears, 
walnuts  ;ind  apples — the  codling  moth, 
must  be  considered — together  with 
plant  diseases — as  a  hindrance  to 
profits.  These,  coupled  with  drought, 
however,  are  sufficiently  serious  in 
most  orchards  actually  to  reduce  the 
yield,  perhaps  to  the  point  where  the 
returns  will  not  pay  for  harvesting  the 
<rop.  These  are  the  conditions  we 
should  study. 

I  .ft  us  consider,  first,  the  control  of 
red  spider;  for  if  spraying  is  neces- 
sary, the  same  program  that  will  con- 
trol this  pest  will  also  check  most 
others  common  to  prunes,  plums  and 
peaches. 

TWO  APPLICATIONS  NEEDHD 

Two  applications  of  lime-sulfur  so- 
lution, one  in  the  winter  and  the  other 
in  the  summer,  will  in  most  instances 
be  sufficient  to  control  the  two  or 
three  species  of  red  spider  which  may 
be  present,  besides  serving  to  check 
the  twig  borer  and  fungus  diseases, 
such  as  shot-hole  fungus  and  peach 
leal  curl. 

II  the  latter  are  not  present,  but  the 
winter  egg  of  the  brffwn  mite  or  the 
citrus  mite  is  in  evidence,  then  an  ap- 
plication of  crude  oil  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  winter  application  of 
lirne-sulfur.  This  will  slightly  increase 
the  expense  for  materials,  if  a  pre- 
pared emulsion  or  miscible  oil  is  used, 
rather  than  a  home-made  emulsion. 

If  aphids  are  present,  nicotine  sulfate 
may  be  added  to  the  summer  spray,  in- 
creasing the  cost  about  $1.50  per  hun- 
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dred  gallons.  The  expense  of  appli- 
cation will,  of  course,  remain  the 
same,  irrespective  of  the  combination 
used. 

The  full  value  of  a  spray  program  is 
not  usually  realized  the  first  year,  as  it 
continues  to  increase  until  a  state  of 
pest  control  is  reached  under  which 
trees  may  reach  maximum  production. 
This  is  not  attained  the  first  year,  as 
the  general  condition  of  the  tree  and 


the  food  stored  in  it  are  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
previous  year. 

It  also  is  very  difficult  to  control 
certain  types  of  pests  during  the  first 
year's  control  work,  because  the  value 
of  spraying  frequently  accumulates 
from  year  to  year.  For  example:  One 
thorough  application  of  crude  oil  may 
control  the  brown  mite  for  two  years. 

An  estimate  of  yields  in  sprayed  and 


Prune  Twigs,  Showing  Effect  on  Bud  Development  of  Spraying 
and  Irrigation.    See  Text  for  Explanation. 


unsprayed  orchards,  together  with  the 
cost  of  spraying,  has  been  prepared  as 
a  basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  such 
•applications  The  bud  development 
under  these  treatments  also  has  been 
considered. 

Cost  of  spraying  one  acre  of  almond 
trees  with  winter  and  summer  spray 
of  lime-sulfu  r  to  control  red  spider, 
twig  borer  and  shot-hole  fungus.  ' 

Cost  of  applying  spray:  Per  day  for 
nozzle  man.  $4;  for  driver,  $1.50;  for 
team,  50c;  for  operating  engine,  $2;  for 
depreciation  of  spray  outfit,  $2;  total, 
$12  per  day  for  applying  1600  gallons — 
75   cents   per    100  gallons. 

Cost  of  spray  material:  Lime-sulfur 
solution,  at  21  cents  per  gallon;  winter 
spray,  10  gallons  lime-sulfur  concen- 
trate to  100  gallons  of  spray,  $2.10; 
application  cost,  75  cents;  total,  $2.85. 
Fifteen  trees  at  $2.85  equals  19  cents 
per  tree;  19  times  50  equals  $9.50  per 
acre,  the  total  cost  of  winter  spray. 

Summer  spray:  Two  gallons  lime- 
sulfur  concentrate.  42  cents:  five 
pounds  sulfur.  25  cents;  one-half 
pound  calcium  caseinate,  12  cents; 
total  cost  of  100  gallons  of  material, 
79  cents;  application  cost  of  100  gal- 
lons, 75  cents;  total  cost  of  materi  ala 
and  application.  $1.54.  Fifteen  trees 
(to  100  gallons  of  spray)  at  $1.54  equals 
10  cents  per  tree;  10  times  50  (number 
of  trees  per  acre)  equals  $5  per  acre, 
the.  total  cost  of  summer  spray. 

Cost  of  winter  spray,  $9.50  per  acre. 

Cost  of  summer  spray.  $5  per  acre. 

Total  cost  of  year's  spray,  $14.50  per 
sere. 

Returns  per  acre  from  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  trees: 

Unsprayed  orchard  damaged  by  red 
spider,  twig  borer  and  shot-hole'  fun- 
gus-: Average  yield,  300  pounds  t  er 
acre;  price,  12  cents  per  pound:  esti- 
mated net  returns  to  grower — against 
which  growing  expense  is  charged-  $36. 

Sprayed  orchard:  First  year.  609 
pounds  at  12  cents  equals  $72.  Ex- 
penses: 4  cents  per  pound  for  hull'n* 
and  harvesting,  plus  4.8  cents  per 
pound  for  spraying  ($14.50  divided  by 
300);  8.8  cents,  charged  agiinst  311) 
pounds  increase,  equals  '  $26.40.  This 
leaves  $45.60  net  returns  to  cover  grow- 
ing expense. 

Second  year:  800  pounds  at  12  cents 
equals  $96.  Expenses:  4  cents  t>  r 
pound,  hulling  and  harvesting,  plus  3  8 
cents  per  pound,  spraying,  equals  7. J 
cents,  charged  against  400  pounds  in- 
crease. $30.40. 

Net  returns  to  cover  growing  ex- 
pense,   $65.60.      (Continued  on  Page  B) 


Looking  After  the  Farmers'  Interests  at  California's  Capital 


F  WE  could  start  some  morn- 
ing before  the  legislative 
sessions  open  at  Sacramento 
and.  visit  a  hotel  lobby,  we 
would  find  many  groups  of 
persons,  chatting,  conniving 
and  planning  their  work  for 
the  day. 

We  would  see  10  or  12  men 
in  earnest  conversation  in  one  corner  o'f 
the  lobby,  and  I  would  tell  you  that 
those  are  the  trurk  and  bus  interests; 
the  two  men  we  saw  eating  in  the  din- 
ing room  are  lobbying  -for  the  drug- 
gists; the  pretty  widow  smiling  en- 
trancingly  into  that  senator's  face  is 
oppositig  capital  punishment:  the  man 
with  the  whiskers  is  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  real  estate  men;  the  two 
women  talking  with  an  assemblyman 
want  a  new  community  property  law; 
those  six  men  gesticulating  wildly  rep- 
resent union  labor;  two  chiropractors 
are  conferring  with  an  osteopath,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  an 
M.  D.;  representatives  of  the  steam  and 
electric  roads  have  buttonholed  a  couple 
of  assemblymen.  Others  represent  the 
oil  men,  auto  clubs,  supervisee,  peace 
officers,  warehousemen,  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers, and  many  other  interests. 

Most  of  these  persons  :  tay  here  for 
the  entire  session,  and  when  they  have 
an  important  bill  up  before  committee 
or  for  passage  on  the  floor  they  may 
have  from  one  to  15  or  20  others  come 
in  to  help  them. 

These  so-called  lobbyists  have  at  least 
two  Important  legitimate  functions: 
First,  to  sponsor  legislation  which  will 
•  encourage  the  expansion,  growth  and 
well-being  of  their  particular  busi- 
nesses, and  possibly  to  secure  appro- 
priations for  them:  second,  to  protect 
the»e  businesses  from  the  legislative 
proposals  of  the  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided, the  avaricious  and  the  ignorant. 


How  I  he  State  Legislative  Commtitee  Functions- 
Success  Proves  Soundness  of  Plan 
By  R.  N.  WILSON 

Executive  Secretary,  Agricultural  Legislative  Committee 


Some  of  the  most  vicious  measures 
proposed,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  introduced  without  a 
thought  of  harm  to  agriculture.  This 
was  true  of  a  bill  introduced  at  the 
last  session  which  would  have  limited 
the  cold  storage  of  food  products  to  30 
days,  the  passage  of  which  would  have 
created  a  havoc  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Another  instance  is  of  a 
measure  introduced  at  the  previous 
session  which  would  have  required  the 
farmer  to  market  his  crops,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  was  profitable  to 
do  so. 

The  California  Agricultural  Legisla- 
tive Committee  is  made  up  of  35  large 
commodity  organizations,  representing 
some  65,000  formers,  who  do  an  annual 
business  of  more  than  $200,000,000.  Most 
of  these  associations  are  co-operative 
selling  organizations,  although  there 
are  a  few  of  the  non-selling  type,  such 
as  the  Wool  Growers'  and  Cattlemen's 
Association. 

Each  has  one  representative  on  the 
board  of  directors.  The  selling  organi- 
zations are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the 
f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  products  sold,  the 
lr.ore  recent  yearly  assessments  being 
at  the  rate  of  $50  for  ever"  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  business  transacted. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  non-selling 
type  of  organization  usually  has  diffi- 
culty in  adequately  financing  Itself; 
therefore  a  flat  minimum  fee  is  levied 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  be 
assessed  if  the  association  did  a  million 


dollars'  worth  of  business  annually.  For 
instance,  the  Wool  Growers'  Association 
has  been  contributing  $50  per  year,  al- 
though the  total  sales  of  individual 
members  no  doubt  greatly  exceeds  a 
million  dollars. 

REPRESENTATION  IS  CHEAP 

Striking  an  average,  we  find  that 
each  farmer  represented  in  the  whole 
committee  has  contributed  approxi- 
mately 20  cents  per  year  toward  the 
support  of  the  committee.  Though  this 
may  seem  to  be  a  small  amount,  it  has 
nevertheless  proved  ample  and  has 
made  us  sound  financially,  a  condition 
most  likely  to  be  lacking  in  a  farmers' 
organization. 

When  the  Agricultural  Legislative 
Committee  was  formed  four  years  ago 
there  was  a  pressing  need  for  agricul- 
ture as  a  whole  to  have  some  repre- 
sentation at  Sacramento.  We  wanted 
to  get  on  a  businesslike  legislative 
basis,  as  had  been  done  long  since  by 
industry,  labor  and  other  great  groups 
of  workers. 

We  now  have  been  through  two  very 
busy  and  successful  sessions  and  al- 
ready are  preparing  for  the  next  one. 
We  have  carefully  marshaled  our  facta 
and  figures  and  presented  them  in  an 
orderly  fashion  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ment without  loss  of  time  or  expense; 
carefully  analyzed  all  agricultural  bills; 
through  a  good  attorney  we  have 
avoided  many  technical  errors  In  the 


preparation  of  agricultural  measures; 
we  have  issued  news  letters  throughout 
the  sessions  to  some  2000  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  California,  keeping  them  inti- 
mately informed  of  the  progress  of  biUs>. 
and  we  have  maintained  a  man  ever- 
lastingly on  the  job  to  care  for  the 
multitudinous  details  which  always 
arise. 

AIDING  GOOD  LEGISLATION 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
there  were  introduced  more  than  100 
bills  which  pertained  more  or  less  di- 
rectly to  agriculture.  We  were  success- 
ful in  aiding  the  passage  of  more  than 
30  of  these,  which  represent  very  ma- 
terial progress  for  agriculture,  and  were 
influential  in  blocking  a  large  number 
of  others  which  were  of  an  adverse 
nature. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  our  work  is  that  all  of  our  agricul- 
tural people  stand  together,  whether 
they  raise  nuts,  fruits,  beans,  cattle  or 
sheep.  We  have  maintained  a  pleasant, 
working  relationship  with  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Grange  and  the  Farmers* 
Union. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
the  sheepmen,  for  example,  were  pri- 
marily interested  in  12  or  15  measures, 
the  most  important  ones  relating  to 
predatory  animals,  shortening  the  deer 
season,  protection  from  bear,  requiring 
that  hunting  dogs  be  held  on  a  leash, 
migratory  chattels,  cold  storage,  trans- 
fer of  the  livest<v-fc  sanitary  work  to 
counties,  placing  warehouses  further 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  poisoning  dogs,  and  pro- 
tection of  owners  of  animals  killed  by 
railroads. 

Some  of  the  dealraale  bills,  such  aa 
appropriation  for  predatory  animals 
work  and  the  migratory  chattels  meas- 
ures,   were    iCtntinm&i    on    Page  9) 
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WATERING  THE  COMMUNITY  HORSE 
It  Is  easier  to  lead  the  neighborhood  horse  to 
•water  than  to  make  him  drink,  in  the  opinion  of 
\V.  I'.  Whitsett.  San  Fernando  Valley  community 
builder.  Whitsett  is  one  of  those  far-sighted  finan- 
ciers who  realizes  that  the  prosperity  of  a  city  in 
an  agricultural  district  is  based  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  farming  Industry. 

In  helping  build  up  a  profitable  system  of  agri- 
culture in  the  vicinity  of  Van  Nuys,  Whitsett  de- 
cided that  substantial  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  Dairymen  and 
poulirymen.  therefore,  were  encouraged  to  ply  their 
paying  trades  in  that  section. 

Well  and  good;  but  now  these  cow  and  chicken 
farmers  are  selling  their  manure  to  citrus  or- 
chardists,  who  haul  this  valuable  material  out  of 
the  valley.  Brought  to  the  point  where  they  are 
invaluable  to  the  community  in  the  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility,  dairymen  and  poulirymen  refuse  to 
drink  to  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  land  on 
■which  they  live. 

Van  Nuys  district  developers  are  wondering  what 
means  they  shall  employ  to  bring  about  desired 
results. 


PLENTY  "DOING"'  ON  THE  FARM. 
The  belief  of  many  city  residents  is  that  farm 
life'  is  dull  and  stupid.  These  persons  attach  great 
importance  to  such  things  as  reading  the  details  of 
the  latest  murder  trial  before  the  printers'  ink  is 
dry;  witnessing  the  premier  production  of  a  new 
"movie";  wearing  clothing  which  if  not  a  little  ahead 
of  the  times,  at  least  is  up-to-datest ;  dancing  all 
right  to  the  slrains  of  a  jazz  orchestra,  and  similar 
diversions. 

Now  these  things  are  all  right  for  those  who  en- 
Joy  them,  but  our  quarrel  is  with  the  men  and 
women  who  can't  conceive  of  any  other  kind  of 
pleasure. 

.Nothing  that  happens  on  the  farm  goes  unchal- 
lenged. The  day's  milk  record  is  a  thing  of  Inter- 
est; the  egg  count  ranks  in  importance  with  the 
stock  quotations.  The  new  hatch  of  chickens  must 
be  seen  before  they  leave  the  incubator.  There  are 
new  born  pigs  to  be  admired.  Farm  animals  are 
always  performing  unexpected  and  unaccountable 
Antics.  Flowers  are  blooming;  trees  are  fruiting;  a 
hundred  interesting  things  are  happening  every  day. 

Asa  place  to  avoid  boredom  we  recommend  to  the 
■wide  awake  citizen  a  "quiet"  farm. 

SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE— AND  WHY? 
What  are  the  .principal  factors  contributing  to 
individual  failures  among  farmers?  Undoubtedly 
they  are  the  same  faults  commonly  met  with  in 
commercial  life:  Listlessness.  carelessness,  lack  of 
thrift  and  energy,  and  waste. 

ret,  even  though  many  farmers  do  not  grow  rich, 
then  are  comparatively  few  actual  financial  fail- 
ures. Study  the  statistics  of  any  court  and  find  how- 
small  a  proportion  of  farmers  is  represented  in  the 
bankruptcy  and  receivership  records. 

Of  retailers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  pro- 
fessional men  there  are  many,  but  the  fanner  who 
<  :in  s  to  "slick,"  even  I  hough  he  be  in  deep  water, 
usually  finds  a  way  to  renew  his  obligations  and 
carry  on.  Why?  It  is  because  his  home  stnd  busi- 
ness are  one,  and  his  work  productive  and  creative. 

Hut  in  any  event,  brains  are  as  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  farming  as  in  any  other  occupation.  The 
mind  should  control  events  in  agriculture,  just  as 
in  commerce.  Parents  who  advise  their  children 
against  following  an  agricultural  career  are  creating 
a  wrong  impression;  the  man  who  has  it  in  him  to 
succeed  will  achieve  in  his  chosen  occupation,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be. 

Mind  must  come  before  muscle;  brains  before 
brawn.  New  ideas  are  worth  more  th  in  traditions. 
Agriculi ural  opportunities  are  greater  right  now 
than  ever  before. 


Milkmen  Serve  Santa  Claus 

DAIKY  workers  in  the  Chicago  district  con- 
tributed more  than  $8000  to  bring  Christmas 
cheer  to  needy  families.  Wives  and  daughters  of 
workers  accompanied  drivers  on  December  24.  de- 
livering food,  toys  and  clothing,  which  had  been 
purchased  in  wholesale  lots  with  the  contributed 
fund. 

Wild  Horses  in  Oregon 

WILD  horses  are  increasing  so  rapidly  in  Cen- 
tral Oregon  as  to  become  a  menace  to  the 
range  needed  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  horses 
originally  came  from  stock  turned  loose  by  owners, 
on  account  of  unprofitable  prices,  and  have  deteri- 
orated until  many  are  worthless.  In  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain district  alone  1000  wild  horses  are  reported. 

Growing  November  Peaches 

SEVERAL  boxes  of  fine,  fresh  peaches  were  picked 
and  sold  for  high  prices  in  November  by  Percy 
Daynes,  1'airoaks  (Sacramento  Valley)  orchardist. 
The  tree  from  which  the  fruit  was  gathered  Is  a 
seedling.  The  peaches  are  large,  and  freestone, 
highly  colored  and  somewhat  resemble  the  Muir  in 
flavor.  They  are  inclined  to  be  meaty,  rather  than 
juicy,  owing  to  the  se.ison  in  which  they  mature. 

Xubans  Eat  American  Eggs 

DURING  the  first  ten  months  of  1923,  ten  million 
dozen  eggs  were  shipped  into  Cuba  from  the 
I'n'ted  States;  while  half  as  many  were  sent  to 
Canada  and  five  million  to  Mexico.  These  exports 
nure  than  offset  the  15.000,000  pounds  of  dried  and 
frozen  eggs  which  this  country  imported  from 
'China  during  the  same  period.  Oriental  eggs  im- 
ported showed  a  considerable  falling  off  the  past 
year. 

Replacing  Wheat  With  Flax 

THE  area  of  flax  grown  In  the  United  States  in- 
creased a  million  acres  in  1923,  yet  it  is  prob- 
able the  crop  will  supply  only  half  the  domestic 
demand.  More  flax  is  grown  in  this  country  now 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
present  tariff  of  40  cents  a  bushel  on  Max  seed 
encourages  American  farmers  to  grow  this  crop, 
which  is  being  found  more  profitable  than  wheat. 

Shipping  Record  Citrus  Crop 

IT  was  estimated  that  the  present  California  citrus 
crop  available  for  Eastern  shipment  would  total 
between  70,000  and  75,000  carloads,  the  Largest  In  the 
history  of  the  State,  but  recent  frost  damage  will 
reduce  this  amount  somewhat.  'The  1912-23  crop 
shipped  from  California  was  about  CO. 000  carloads. 

Shipments  of  Navel  oranges  from  Central  Cali- 
fornia started  November  1  and  will  continue  until 
April,  when  Valencia*  are  ready  to  market.  South- 
ern California  begins  shipping  Navels  the  first  of 
the  year;  Valencias,  May  1. 

New  Potato  Selling  Plan 

YAKIMA  VALLEY,  Wash.,  potato  growers  con- 
template wrapping  extra  fancy  tubers  in  paper 
and  packing  them  in  small  boxes.  This  product  is 
to  be  shipped  through  the  Pamana  Canal  to  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  markets.  The  transporta- 
tion cost  would  be  $1.25  per  hundredweight,  but  it 
is  believed  this  high  freight  charge  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  good  prices  received. 

In  1922  Yakima  growers  raised  on  their  National 
Irrigation  project  8000  acres  of  potatoes,  which 
averaged  260  bushels  per  acre.  On  account  of  low 
prices,  they  lost  money  on  the  crop,  part  of  which 
was  dumped  back  onto  the  fields.  . 

Chili  Furnishes  Fertilizer 

CHEMISTS  recently  have  perfected  a  new  process 
for  preparing  a  concentrated,  economical  ferti- 
lizer from  the  nitrate  fields  of  Chili.  The  new 
product  is  approximately  two-thirds  nitrogen  and 
one-third  potash,  rhe  two  kinds  of  plant  food  most 
needed  by  average  soils. 

As  much  potash  as  there  is  in  100  pounds  of  Ger- 
man kainit  (widely  used  in  the  South)  and  as  much 
nitrogen  as  there  is  in  100  pounds  of  nitrate  o«  sotte 
is  contained  in  only  100  pounds  of  the  new  Chilian 
chemical  compound,  which  is  a  veritable  "two-in- 
one"  fertilizer.  It  contains  IS  per  cent  ammonia 
and  12  per  cent  water-soluble  potash.  The  latter 
is  In  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  instead  of  a  chloride 
like  most  German  potash  salts— this  being  an  ad- 
vantage for  fertilizing  sugar  beets  and  potatoes. 

Results  of  Free  Area  Work 

IT  is  scarcely  a  year  and  a  half  since  free  area 
work  was  inaugurated  In  Modoc  and  Lassen 
Counties,  yet  in  that  time  more  than  100.000  ani- 
mals have  been  tuberculin  tested.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber 50".  were  found  to  be  tuberculous  and  they  have 
been  branded  and  slaughtered. 

The  work  in  these  areas  has  progressed  very 
smoothly.  Very  few  cattlemen  have  offered  even 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  testing  of  their  cattle 
or  the  branding  of  reactors. 

When  an  area  haa  been  declared  free  of  tubercu- 
losis, cattle  shipments  may  go  forward  to  othtr 
States  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  ani- 
mals tuberculin  tested.  Many  inquiries  from  pro- 
spective buyers  already  have  been  received  by  cattle 
owners  of  Modoc  and  Lassen  Counties,  indicating 
that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  dairy  cattle 
known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 


Color  Apples  on  Tree 

A SUCCESSFUL  experiment  in  c  oloring  apples  on 
the  tree  was  conducted  the  past  season  at 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  by  the  American  Fruit  Grow- 
ers. Large  squares  of  white  beaver  board  were 
placed  under  trees  in  such  a  position  as  to  reflect 
the  afternoon  sunshine  onto  the  underside  of  the 
apples,  the  color  of  which  was  increased  appreci- 
ably thereby. 

Ship  Apples  to  Hong  Kong 

HONGKONG  furnished  an  excellent  market  lot 
American  apples,  the  entire  supply.  12.0'«n 
boxes  annually,  coming  from  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Consul  in  that  city,  l-eroy  Webbt  r. 

Purchases  are  made  direct  by  local  firms.  Con- 
tracts with  growers  are  signed  up  in  July  or  ..iirly 

August.    Payment  is  made  upon  delivery  of  g  Is 

at  destination.  There  is  no  import  duty.  The 
freight  Is  $30  a  ton  for  refrigt  rated  space. 

Apples  Intended  for  the  Hongkong  market  are  of 
extra  fancy  stock,  wrapped  in  paper  and  parked 
loose.  Instead  of  tiers.  From  175  to  200  appjes  »re 
packed  in  a  bushel  box. 

"Piping"  Inferior  Walnuts 

A GREAT  many  walnuts  that  are  unfit  for  human 
consumption  are  being  offered  for  sale,  accord- 
ing to  E  J.  Lea,  director  of  the  pure  food  depart- 
ment of  "the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Rancid  and  wormy  nuts  often  are  sold  in  sacks 
which  are  filled  with  a  pipe  In  the  center.  Into 
which  the  inferior  walnuts  are  poured,  the  space 
outside  the  pipe  being  filled  with  stock  that  wl 
pass  inspection  and  the  pipe  then  withdrawn  Cull 
potatoes    used    to   be    "stoveplped     in    a  similar 

'"iTalers  selling  wormy  or  rancid  nuts  are  liable  to 

prosecution  under  the  Pure  Food  law. 

Surveying  Wayside  Markets 

THE  success  of  wayside  rarm  markets  depends 
largely    upon    the    intelligent    uBe    of  bulletin 

boards,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National 
.  Bureau,  which  bus  been  conducting  an  *&xM 
Investigation  of  these  enterprises     I  hete  are 
MUHM I  farm  markets  in  the  Unitedd  Slates,  it  Is 

MoTthe.  S500  markets  about  which  information  was 
secured  one-half  Bre  making  $1000  or  more  ^ anflu- 
allv  14  per  cent  reporting  a  >  early  net  profit  of 
$5000.     More    than    300    market    •"'•"J**™  "ft! 

en.....rh  money  to  enable  them  to  spe "* JJ^JSL 
tera   in   Florida  or  California;   2200  have  bo tight 
autos  with  the  profits  of  their  business;  MJO^ 
purchased  musical  instruments  and    .00  have  in 
stalled  radio  outfits 
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Adrntrr. 

ANY  farmers  and  others 
have  a  false  impression 
of  the  work  of  the  County 
AgriculturaJ  Agent. 
We  do  not,  as  some  per- 
sons suppose,  devote  all  our 
time  to  production  problems. 
In  fact,  we  strive  to  deal 
equally  with  the  four  major  questions  In  Agri- 
culture: Economical  Production.  Improvement 
of  Quality,  Community  Betterment  and  Mar- 
keting. 

In  my  estimation,  present  problems  of  the 
fruit  growers  and  other  producers  can  best  be 
solved  by  closer  co-operation  in  marketing  and 
by  earnest  effort  to  raise  the  quality  standard 
of  all  farm  products,  particularly  fruits.  The 
past  season  has  emphasized  as  never  before  the 
willingness  of  the  consumer  to  pay  for  quality, 
and  the  difficulty  of  selling  large  quantities  of 
inferior  stuff  at  a  price  that  will  pay  the  coax 
of  production. 

Unfortunately  many  producers  are  inclined  to 
become  discouraged  by  a  season  or  two  of  low 
prices,  and  to  withdraw  their  support  of  grow- 
ers' marketing  agencies.  If  we  would  only 
make  a  stronger  effort  at  such  times  to  sustain 
the  associations  and  take  a  band  In  remedying 
their  defects,  instead  of  branding  them  as  In-^ 
efficient,  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  much  b.-tter 
off  in  the  long  run.  We  Americans,  perhaps, 
are  too  proud  of  our  individual  independence. 
It  sometimes  prevents  our  pulling  together  as 
we  should. 

In  our  county  the  fruit  situation  has  stimu- 
lated interest  In  dairying  and  particularly  poul- 
try raising.  Mr.  Allison,  my  assistant,  recently 
held  a  meeting  of  poultry  breeders  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  D.  I.  Castile  of  Le  Grand,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  association. 
'  There  are  no  less  than  twelve  well-known 
breeders  at  Delhi,  five  al  Dos  Pal  OS,  three  at 
Cusline,  five  in  the  Hllmar  (Turtock)  district, 
two  at  Le  Grand,  one  at  Planada  and  one  al 
Stevlnson— indicating  the  widespread  interest 
here  In  this  industry.  Indications  are  that 
Merced  County,  heretofore  comparatively  a 
minor  factor  In  egg  production,  will  assume  in- 
creasing Importance  as  a  poultry  district. 
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Growing  Berries  in  California 

How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Strawberries,  Black- 
berries, Raspberries  and.  Loganberries 

By  M.  K.  ZIMMER 


MALL  fruits 
,  grown  for 


K_/  family  use 

may  be  grown  on  all  fertile  soils.  The 
growing  for  market  .purposes  on  a  large 
scale  involves  the  quality  and  depth  of 
soil,  the  climatic  conditions,  the  ac- 
cessibllity  of  water  supply  and  the 
transportation  to  market. 

Ground  must  be  fertile  to  obtain  good 
growth  and  production.  Soil  that  lacks 
depth  usually  leaches  easily  and  it 
Would  make  little  difference  how  much 
fertilizer  was  used,  because  continued 
application  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
•  to  keep  the  vines  bearing.  Therefore, 
light  soils  should  have  liberal  amounts 
of  barnyard  manure  or  humus  applied 
tn  aid  in  the  retention  of  both  fertil- 
ity and  moisture. 

Deep  plowing  for  the  commercial 
field  and  deep'  spading  for  the  home 


For  the  home 
garden,  a  half 
dozen  plants  set 
three  feet  apart  should  supply  the 
average  table.  Blackberries  reproduce 
themselves  very  rapidly  and  soon  till 
the  rows  with  canes. 

Cultivation  should  be  shallow  and 
often.  Shallow,  because  cutting  into 
the  roots  by  deep  plowing  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  vinos  and  increases  the 
number  of  canes;  often,  because  fre- 
quent cultivation  keeps  the  moisture 
close  to  the  surface.  An  occasional 
deep  cultivation  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  beneath  from  getting  too 
hard.  Frequent  use  of  the  hoe  will 
keep  the  vines  free  .from  weeds. 

At  planting  time  the  vines  should  be 
cut  back  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  When  new,  strong  canes  are  pror 
duced  they  should  be  pinched  off  about 


garden,  followed  by  thorough  harrow  - 
in*,-  in  raking,  is  necessary,  as  this  com- 
pletely  pulverizes  the  soil,  making  a 
deep  seed  bed  for  the  young  plant.  This 
is  important,  because  subsequent  cul- 
tivation must  necessarily  be  shallow. 

STRAWBERRIES  ARE  ADAPTABLE 

Strawberries  can  be  grown  any  place 
in  California  where  the  conditions  men- 
tioned prevail.  The  variety  to  be 
planted  should  be  determined  largely 
by  the  locality.  Sorts  that  do  well  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  might  not 
do  well  in  the  northern  part,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  a  reliable  local  nurseryman  be- 
fore planting  in  your  particular  locality. 
One  or  two  other  varieties  may  be  set 
out  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  Banner  strawberry  is  most  popu- 
lar in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
with  Klondyke  as  a  good  second.  In 
some,  of  the  interior  valleys  the  Dollar 
is  almost  exclusively  raised.  In  South- 
ern California,  Carolina,  Progressive, 
Klondyke  and  Brandywine  are  the  lead- 
ing varieties  grown. 

All  these  sorts  are  perfect  flowered 
berries  and  will  not  need  cross  pollini- 
zalion. 

Moisture  may  be  retained  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  by  persistent,  shal- 
low cultivation,  or  by  mulching,  and  by 
constantly  destroying  the  weeds  during 
the  summer  months.  Frequent  irriga- 
tion to  meet  local  conditions  will  be 
necessary,  but  less  water  will  be  needed 
if  the  ground  is  frequently  cultivated. 

BLACKBERRT  A  FAVORITE 

Runners  constantly  must  be  removed 
In  order  to  maintain  maximum  produc- 
tion, allowing  only  enough  runners  to 
remain  on  the  plants  to  keep  the  rows 
well  filled.  Strawberry  beds  can  be 
made  to  bear  good  crops  for  a  period 
of  years  by  this  renewing  method. 

The  blackberry  is  a  favorite  on  all 
California  markets.  The  fruit  is  easily 
grown  and  yields  abundantly  with  little 
irrigation,  although  it  responds  gen- 
erously with  better  quality  fruit  if 
moisture  is  applied.  Should  the  grower 
fail  to  get  good,  plump,  glistening  fruit 
and  a  fairly  strong,  new  cane  growth, 
this  indicates  that  water  is  needed. 

Commercial  growers  usually  make 
rows  six  or  eight  feet  apart  and  set 
plants  three  feet  from  each  other  in  the 
rows. 


three  feet  high.  This  will  make  them 
stock  and  enable  them  to  stand  alone. 

If  the  trellis  plan  is  adopted  the 
canes  should  be  allowed  to  grow  from 
five  to  six  feet  and  then  pinched  off. 
This  will  cause  lateral  growth,  which, 
in  turn,  will  produce  fruit  buds  for 
another  season.  Surplus  canes  should 
not  be  allowed  on  the  plants  and  only 
enough  canes  allowed  to  remain  to 
produce  fruit  for  the  coming  year. 

Blackberries  revel  in  rich  soil:  there- 
fore, a  liberal  amount  of  barnyard  fer- 
tilizer should  be  applied  annually. 
When  this  material  is  not  obtainable, 
refuse,  with  a  small  amount  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  added,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

RASPBERRY  VALUABLE  FRUIT 

The  raspberry  is  another  valuable 
California  small  fruit.  It  thrives  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  State,  there  be- 
ing but  few  sections  where  it  will  not 
grow,  due  to  a  lack  of  moisture  and 
excessive  heat.  But  even  in  these  hot- 
test portions  of  the  State  raspberries 
can  be  grown  successfully,  if  the  vines 
are  planted  in  protected,  shady  places. 

The  raspberry  always  brings  a  high 
price  on  the  fruit  market  and  holds  a 
substantial  place  on  the  pantry  shelves 
in  the  form  of  jams  and  preserves. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  house- 
wife should  have  to  purchase  this  fruit 
when  it  can  be  easily  grown. 

The  culture  of  the  raspberry  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  blackberry.  It 
is  a  heavy  yielder  and  with  the  advent 
of  the  everbearing  type,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  have  the  fruit  on  your  table 
nearly  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
red  varieties,  which  are  chiefly  grown 
in  California,  reproduce  largely  from 
suckers  from  beneath  the  ground  hence 
the  necessity  of  shfliow  cultivation. 
The  process  of  renewing  the  patch  Is 
like  to  that  of  the  blackberry. 

CUTHBERT  POPULAR  VARIETY' 

The  Cuthbert  is  by  far  the  most  pop- 
ular throughout  the  State,  especially  as 
a  commercial  variety.  The  St.  Regis 
for  the  home  garden  Is  preferred  be- 
cause of  its  quickly  coming  into  bearing 
after  planting  and  its  long  continued 
bearing  season.  The  La  France  is  a 
n.  w  everbearing  variety  recently  In- 
troduced. Because  of  its  great  size  and 
hi^h  quality  of  flavor  it  Is  growing  in 
favor.    Just  how  It  will  stand  the  ell- 


Try  Some  Tangier  Peas      More  Country  Children 
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THROUGH  the  Kern  County  Farm 
Bureau  at  Bakersfleld  -Tangier 
field  pea  seed  may  be  obtained  of  P.  A. 
Ingvason.  who  has  a  large  seed  farm 
west  of  Fresno, 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  examined 
.est  plot  of  this  crop  at  the  Oregon 
periment   Station,   where   the  peas 
de  a  most  remarkable  growth,  out- 
yielding  all  other  forage  crops  In  both 
greei   and  .ii  .  m...  rial. — O.  H.  B. 


OUT  of  a  United  States  farm  popu- 
lation of  30.000,000.  7,700.000  are 
children  under  10  years  of  age.  com- 
pared to  5.700.000  hoys  and  girls  of  the 
same  age  In  cities  having  a  similar 
population. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen."  points  out  Dr. 
r*.  J.  Galpin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  farms  are  producing 
35  per  cent  more  children  than  cities, 
in  proportion  to  population." 


mat ic  conditions  throughout  the  State, 
is  not  yet  definitely  known. 

The  loganberry  is  a  cross  between  the 
wild  blackberry  and  the  red  raspberry. 
It  is  a  valuable  fruit  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  Its  characteristics  make  it 
most  desirable  for  juices  and  jams.  The 
vine  is  a  robust  grower  and  produces 
remarkably  long  canes. 

The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Mammoth  blackberry  ;<ml 
in  color  to  that  of  the  dark-red  rasp- 
berry. The  flavor  is  peculiar,  in  that  it 
resembles  both  blackberry  and  rasp- 
berry. The  culture  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  blackberry.  It  reproduces  itself 
readily  from  cane  tips. 

A  closing  thought:  Berries  are  heavy 
producers  and  in  great  demand,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  market  place. 

Indian  Basket  Work 

(/IJtTHITE  people  have  no  idea  how 
VV  much  work  it  takes  to  make 
Indian  baskets,"  declares  Ben  White. 
Round  Valley  Redskin,  who  "had  charge 
of  an  interesting  exhibit  of  baskets  at 
the  1923  Mendocino  County  Fair. 

White  explains  how  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  fern  and  hazel  roots  to  make 
some  kinds  of  baskets.  These  roots 
ire  carefully  smoked  or  dried  in  ashes, 
it  being  necessary  to  cure  the  material 
is  carefully  as  a  blacksmith  tempers 
iteel. 

In  order  to  obtain  one  kind  of  grass 
needed  for  fine  work,  long  trips  must 
be  made  to  the  higher  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. Leaves  of  this  grass  are  split 
with  a  horsehair,  a  very  delicate 
operation. 

Hazel  and  willow  branches  are  large- 
ly used  in  weaving  baskets.  Heavy, 
cone-shaped  pack  baskets  have  a 
strong  willow  rib  bound  with  buckskin 
around  the  top.  Six  weeks'  hard  labor 
is  required  to  make  one  of  these  bas- 
kets, which  sells  for  less  than  one 
week's  wages  for  a  white  person.  "Yet 
buyers  complain  about  our  prices  be- 
ing high,"  protests  White. 

With  one  of  these  large  pack  bas- 
kets, a  squaw  will  carry  200  pounds. 
The  men  sometimes  earn  $4  a  day  work- 
ing for  the  farmers  and  orchardists  of 
Lake  and  Mendocino  Counties. 

White,  whose  parents  saw  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  pale  faces  to  Northern 
California,  explains  the  lost  art  of  mak- 
ing arrowheads,   which   was  practiced 


with  a  piece  of  flint.  A  piece  of  thi.-fc 
buckskin  protected  the  palm  of  the 
worker's  hand  from  the  stone,  which 
was  used  to  chip  pieces  off  the  arrow- 
head being  formed. — O.  H.  B. 


MANY   WATER  PERMITS 

Sixteen  permits  to  appropriate  water, 
mostly  for  irrigation  purposes,  involv- 
ing estimated  expenditure  of  neuilr 
$150,000.  were  issued  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Public  Works  dur- 
ing the  month  of- September.  Applica- 
tions filed  during  the  same  month 
numbered  34  and  involved  estimated 
expenditures  of  a  total  of  $125,000.  A 
number  of  the  applications  were  for 
mining  and  domestic  supply. 
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Timely  Walnut  Growing  Tips 

Supplementary  Control  Measures  for  Codlin  Moth 

Advised — Protect  Young  Trees  From  Frost 
By  ROBERT  W.  HODGSON 


ROBT 


HODGSON 


lAi-ricultural    Extension    Hervf?,  Uni- 
versity of  California 

IN  walnut  sections  where  the  codlin 
moth  has  become  established, 
growers  are  at  this  time  of  the 
year  interested  in 
secondary  meas- 
ures of  control, 
supplementary  to 
summer  s  p  r  aying 
or  dusting.  Until 
comparatively  re- 
cently little  or  no 
attention  has  been 
given  to  this  angle 
of  the  codlin  moth 
problem,  emphasis 
being  placed  al- 
most entirely  on 
summer  control 
rut  asures.  During 
the  past  two  years, 
however,  experience  has  indicated  that 
fall  and  winter  control  measures  may 
be  decidedly  helpful  in  checking  the 
pest. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  pest  is 
In  either  the  larval  or  cocoon  stage 
and  by  January  1  practically  all  of  the 
worms  will  have  spun  their  cocoons 
and  become  dormant.  Attention  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  therefore  di- 
rected toward  measures  calculated  to 
find  the  hiding  places  where  the 
■worms  are  hibeYnating,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  as  many  as  possible. 
,It  has  been  found  that  one  of  the 
principal  places  where  the  cocoons  oc- 
cur is  in  the  curing  trays  and  stands. 
The  cocoons  sometimes  are  concealed 
in  the  cracks  between  joints  and  there- 
fore not  readily  visible  or  accessible. , 
One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
for  fall  control  work,  therefore,  is 
thorough  treatment  of  all  trays  and 
stands  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  worms  in  the  cracks  are  killed. 

KILL  WORMS  WITH  STEAM 

Several  methods  are  in  common  use. 
In  Santa  Barbara  County  a  portable 
steam  tank  which  will  hold  ten  or 
more  trays  at  one  time  has  been  de- 
vised. It  is  operated  by  the  horticul- 
tural commissioner  and  all  growers 
■re  compelled  to  have  their  trays 
treated.  Immersing  for  a  few  minutes 
in  live  steam  has  been  found  to  kill  all 
the  worms. 

In  other  sections  growers  have  con- 
structed galvanized  iron  vats  In  which 
•water,  is  kept  boiling,  and  the  trays, 
two  or  more  at  a  time,  immersed  for 
five  to  ten  minutes.  In  order  to  make 
^.  cortfijn    errowers   'n   son-^  ca- 


tions add  lye  to  the  water.  Thus  far, 
fumigating  trays  under  tents  have  not 
been  found  to  be  successful  and  the 
dipping  method  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  recommended  Growers  also 
are  advised  to  clean  out  thoroughly 
curing  sheds. 

Banding  the  trees  with  burlap  strips 
twelve  inches  or  more  wide  rapidly  is 
coming  into  prominence,  it  having  been 
found  that  many  of  the  worms  use  the 
bands  as  hiding  places  for  the  cocoons. 
For  best  results,  however,  the  bands 
should  be  applied  rather  early  in  the 
fall  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  apply- 
ing the  bands  at  the  present  time  will 
do  much  good  for  the  current  season. 
The  bands  are  removed  occasionally 
and  all  cocoons  destroyed  by  crushing 
A  minor  ontrol  measure,  which  is 
now  being  recommended  on  the  basis 
of  this  year's  findings,  is  the  cleaning 
out  of  all  old  pruning  wounds,  in  the 
decayed  cavities  of  which  many  of  the 
worms  will  hibernate.  It  also  is  rec- 
ommended that  prunings  be  burned 
immediately,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  the  ground  during  the 
winter  months,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  harbor  worms. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CONTROL 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  growers  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  fall  and  win- 
ter control  measures,  VV.  B.  Hooper, 
extension  specialist  in  walnut  culture, 
pointed  out  that  growers  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  fall  and 
winter  control  measures  are  merely 
supplementary  and  not  primary.  He 
urged  growers  not  to  forget  that  after 
all  the  principal  means  of  controlling 
the  pest  consists  of  either  spraying  or 
dusting  in  early  summer. 

In  many  walnut  sections  one  of  the 
principal  problems  confronting  the 
prospective  planter  is  that  of  estab- 
lishing the  orchard  and  successfully 
bringing  the  trees  through  the  first 
three  or  four  years,  to  the  point  where 
they  are  safely  past  the  period  of  in- 
jury from  early  fall  or  late  spring 
frosts.  While  it  is  true  that  frost  in- 
jured young  trees  successfully  can  be 
rebuilt,  this  involves  considerable  de- 
lay and  trouble,  and  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory,  plan  is  to  provide  protec- 
tion sufficient  to  bring  the  trees 
through  safely  to  the  point  where  they 
are  large  enough  successfully  to  resist 
frost  injury. 

Various'  methods  have  been  used 
with  more  or  less  success.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  affording  satisfactory  pro- 
tection against  frost  injury  is  by  the 
use  of  cornstalks,  or  other  material  of 
a  similar  character,  tied  firmly  about 
tbo  frnnl'*  of  the  young  trees  and  ex- 
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tending  from  the  ground  up  to  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  six  feet.  Plenty  of 
cornstalks  should  be  used,  to  afford 
good  protection,  and  they  should  be 
tied  firmly,  close  to  the  ground  and  at 
several  points  farther  up. 

A  practice  which  some  growers  have 
used,  with  results  which  are  reported 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  is  the  tying  of 
burlap  sacks  over  the  tops  of  the 
young  trees,  bringing  the  sacks  well 
down  over  the  upper  ends  of  the  corn- 
stalks. Another  method  which  is  being 
uted  extensively  in  some  sections  is 
wrapping  the  trees  with  burlap  cut  in 
strips  three  to  four  inches  wide  and 
wound  spirally  about  the  trunks  to  a 
height  of  five  to  six  feet. 
'  Not  only  do  these  m  thods  protect 
the  trees  against  early  fall  and  late 
spring  frosts,   but   they  also  serve  to 


protect  them  against  sunburn  and 
drought  injury.  Soma  means  of  pro- 
tection against  these  difficulties  is 
wo  th-while  insurance  which  every 
grower  with  young  acreage  would  do 
well  seriously  to  consider. 


Name_ 


Address- 


Oregon  Apples  Sell  Well 

IN  spite  of  the  magic  of  the  name, 
"California,"  fancy  Sebastopol  Grav- 
ensteins  this  year  brought  growers 
only  70  cents  a  box,  according  to  the 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union. 
Eight  carloads  of  Gruvensleins  grown 
and  shipped  by  Charles  H.  Castner  of 
Hood  River,  Oregon,  to  New  York 
brought — for  the  same  grade—  J2.6Ti  i<> 
$o  a  box.  This  netted  the  grower  $1.60 
a  box. 


Cost  and  Results  of  Systematic  Spraying 

(Continued  -from  Pnye  -1) 


Profit  per  acre  from  spraying  first 
year,  $9.60. 

Profit  per  acre  from  spraying  second 
year.  $29.60. 

Estimated  California  average  produc- 
tion with  good  care  and  tavoritble  con- 
ditions, 900  to  1000  pounds  per  acre. 
Average  yield  per  acre,  1916  (assessor's 
report),  240  pounds;  1919,  (assessor's 
report).   315  pounds. 

A  more  striving  difference  in  the  re- 
turns from  spraying  than  that  given 
for  almonds  has  I  een  found  in  control 
work  on  prunes.  The  winter  applica- 
tion may  sometimes  be  omitted,  as 
prune  trees  seldom  are  attacked  by 
fungus  diseases  and  less  frequently  by 
the  brown  mite. 

Necessary  spraying  may  include  but 
one  summer  application,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
spraying  almonds.  The  benefits  from 
spraying  are  seen  in  larger  fruits, 
which  means  not  only  an  increased 
tonnage,  but  also  a  higher  price,  as 
such  fruit  is  closely  graded  according 
to  size.  The  following  data  brings  out 
this  fact  strikingly. 

The  trees  defoliated  by  red  spider  in 
one  orchard  showed  a  crop  loss  of  44 
per  cent  by  weight  and  a  drop  of  3 
points  in  the  grading.  At  this  rate  of 
decrease  a  crop  of.  dried  prunes  (40-50 
grade)  of  three  tons  per  acre  would 
have  lost  in  weight  1  8-10  tons.  The 
remaining  1  7-10  tons  would  have  de- 
preciated in  value  from  11%  cents  per 
pound  tor  40-.>0's  to  7%  cents  per 
pound  for  70-80's,  a  total  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $453  per  acre. 

This  same  orchard  showed  a  total 
crop  loss  from  red  spider  injury  of 
$139.18  per  acre  (on  the  basis  of  three 
tons  of  dried  fruJt  per  acre),  including 
both  the  reduction  in  weight  and  the 
depreciation  in  value  of  the  remaining 
fruit.  The  injury  to  next  year's  buds, 
also  due  to  the  work  of  red  spider, 
causes  a  further  loss. 

BUD   DEVELOPMENT  AFFECTED 

The  bud  development  in  the  various 
sprayed  and  irrigated  plots  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  thrift  of  the  tree  and 
the  amount  of  food  stored  for  next 
year's  crop,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ac- 
companying photographs.  Number  1 
is  a  twig  taken  from  the  plot  receiv- 
ing the  summer  spray  of  lime-sulfur 
only  and  a  light  irrigation.  Number  2 
is  a  winter  sprayed  twig  where  the 
brown  mite  only  was  controlled. 

The  valuation  of  the  buds  on  these 
two  plots  was  just  the  same  both  in 
number  and  weight,  showing  that  the 
injury  of  the  brown  mite  is  as  serious 
as  the  two-spotted  mite  in  mid -sum- 
mer. 

Number  3  is  from  a  well  irrigated 
plot,  but  without  spray.  This  received 
fourteen  inches  of  water  in  June. 
Number  4  is  from  a  tree  unsprayed,  de- 
foliated in  July,  then  irrigated.  It 
grew  a  second  crop  of  leaves,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  next  year's  bloom 
and  leaf  buds.  Number  5  is  from  an 
unsprayed,  unirrigated  check  tree  de- 
foliated in  May. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Number  3. 
from  the  heavily  irrigated  block,  has 
the  best  buds,  with  Numbers  1  and  2 
close  seconds,  while  Number  4  shows 
the  poor  condition  of  winter  buds  after 
growing  a  second  crop  of  leaves.  Bud 
development,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  is 
shown  very  strikingly  in  Number  5. 

GOOD  CULTURE  IMPORTANT 

In  addition  to  the  spray  program, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  certain 
cultural  practices  which  will  stimulate 
the  tree,  making  it  more  resistant.  In 
some  instances  cultivation  may  be  of 
as  much  value  as  the  best  of  spraying. 

No  orchard,  no  matter  how  well 
sprayed,  will  retain  its  foliage  when 
suffering  from  a  combination  of 
drought  and  red  spider  attack.  I  have 
known  of  a  number  of  instances  during 
the  past  year  where  orchards  were  ap- 
parently well  sprayed,  but  were  defoli- 
ated in  the  dry  parts  and  retained  their 
foliage  where  the  moisture  supply  was 
normal. 

If  the  soil  moisture  is  deficient  at 
the  beginning  of  the  red  spider  season 
It  is  just  as  important  to  Irrigate  then 
as  to  spray.  Irrigation  is  not  as  impor- 
tant an  aid  in  preventing  injury  from 
.lifnlcs  ahti  seal*  insects,  but  even  here 


a  tree  with  ample  moisture  will  with- 
stand the  drain  of  many  parasites  bet- 
ter than  one  suffering  from  drought. 

The  mid-summer  attack  of  red  spider 
is  by  a  different  species  of  mite  thun 
the  one  on  the  trees  in  the  spnne  and 
early  summer.  This  summer  form, 
commonly  called  the  yellow  or  two- 
spotted  mite,  is  dormant  in  th"  ground 
during  the  winter,  but  In  early  spring 
begins  feeding  and  breeding  on  hardy 
weeds,  such  ns  malva.  morning  glory 
and  star  thistle. 

If  undisturbed,  these  insects  increa.se 
slowly  in  number  during  April.  May 
and  perhaps  June.  As  the  spring  vege- 
tation dries  up  or  dies,  they  migrate  to 
the  orchard  trees,  which  occurs  from 
May  to  July.  In  dry.  sandy  soils  this 
occurs  earlier  than  in  deep,  moist 
loams. 

PLOW  UNDER  WEED  HOSTS 

If  the  weeds  named  are  present,  the 
orchard  should  be  plowed  deep  and  very 
early  in  the  spring.  Do  not  allow  these 
native  host  plants  •  to  breed  spiders 
all  spring,  but  plow  them  under  early. 

A  better  plan  is  to  grow  a  cover 
crop  such  as  alfilaree.  grain  or  peas 
and  vetch — some  plant  which  does  not 
act  as  a  host — then  plow  it  under  in 
late  spring.  But  be  very  certain  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  soil  moisture  to 
induce  this  growth  to  decay  and  not 
lie  there  and  dry  out  the  soil.. 

Some  orchardists  are  plowing  verv 
early  in  the  spring  with  the  idea  of 
burying  the  hibernating  forms  that  are 
usually  near  the  surface.  To  those  in- 
terested in  this  method,  I  would  urge 
the  necessity  of  working  down  the 
newly  plowed  ground,  for,  if  left  loo«e 
and  lumpy,  the  mites  could  crawl  to 
the  surface. 


AMONG  new  bulletins  and  cii.u- 
lars  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  the 
following  are  deserving  of  special 
mention.  They  may  be  obtained  free  on 
application  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Order  by  number. 

_  No. 
Hng  lice  and   hog  mange — methods  of 

control  and  eradication    ions 

Feeding-  cottonseed  product*  to  livestock  117» 

Dairy    barn    construction    1341 

Standard     varieties    of    chickens:  the 

American   class   „   13(7 

The  ccnugated  method  of  Irrigation  . 
Increasing  the  potato  crop  by  spraying  t:M0 

Cabbage  diseases   1351 

The  yellow-fever  mosquito    1354 

Segregation  and  correlation  of  characters 

In  an  upland-Egyptian  cotton  hybrid  11<4 

Chrysanthemums  for  the  home  

Root-knot — Its  cans*  and  control   134S 

CIRCULARS 

Dept.  Circular  Price 

Crop  tests  as  the  co-op- 
erative testing  station, 

Sacaton,  Arts   277  1«« 

Commercial     control  of 

citrus  stem-end  ret...  29!  5e 

Th"  Eelworm  disease:  a 

menace    to    alfalfa  In 

America,    *»7  »« 

MISC1BL.1.A  NKOfS 

Information  for  prospective  settlers  In 
Alaska  (Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Circular  I. — Frlce  l»c.) 

BOOK  REVIEW 

A  Manual  for  Spraying,  by  K.  I..  CockT- 
ham  The  Macmillan  Company— New  T.ira, 
San  Francisco. 

This  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
practical  reference  and  guide  for  the 
spraying,  dusting  and  fumigation  of 
plants  for  all  insect  pests  and  djseuses 
that  attack  them. 

The  text  treats,  fully  all  phases  of 
the  subject,  whereas  most  of  the  pub- 
lications treat  of  partiiular  phanes  <>f 
the  subject.  The  subject  mutter  Is 
tabular  in  form  and  is  divided  Into 
sections  and  treated  by  groups  of  crops, 
a  chapter  being  devoted  to  each  group, 
There  Is  also  a  chapter  deuling  with  the 
chemical  qualities  of  the  inscetldes  and 
fungioidea  used,  as  well  as  their 
thorough  pre|»ratlnn  for  field  applica- 
tion. The  book  is  Ulurtralcd  v. lib  halt- 
tone  pin  tea. 
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learn  anAutoTrade 


Choose 
YOUR  Job 
and  TRAIN  for  it 
NOW! 

Auto    Mechanic  —  $40   to   $50  a 
week. 

Trouble  Shooter  —  $45  to  $60  a 
week. 

Garage  Foreman — $2000  to  $4000 
a  year. 

Battery  Expert — $45  a  week.' 
Auto  Electrician — $50,  $75  and  up 
a  week. 

Salesman— $2400  to  $5000  a  year. 
Vulcanizer — $35  to  $45  a  week. 
Chauffeur — $35  to  $40  a  week. 
Shop  Owner — $4000  to  $10,000  a 
year. 

Lathe  Expert— $40  to  $55  a  week. 
Demonstrator — $150  to  $250  a 


Complete  Training  at  NATION- 
AL in  ALL  this  work  for  one 
tuition  fee.  Rational  GUARAN- 
TEES to  qualify  you  for  ANY 
these  Big  Pay  Jobs. 


Sam  (.hi  v  i  n. 
who  learned  au- 
tomobile^ work 
at  72  years  old. 


/  / 


DON'T  let  another  day  go  by  before  you  find  out  all  about  the  auto  business. 
Over  a  million  automobiles  in  California  now.    Sales  of  new  cars  show  tre- 
mendous increase.    Jobs  waiting  for  men  who  know  work  in  any  branch 
of  auto  industry'- — mechanics,  electricians,  demonstrator-salesmen,  shop  foremen, 
battery  experts  and  service  station  managers. 

Get  Ready  in  Few  Weeks  to  Fill  a  Big  Job 


LEARN  NOW!  Get  into  this  wonderful,  interesting,  fascinating,  money-making  business  at  once.  Start 
building  a  future  that  means  success  and  money.  A  few  short  weeks'  training  at  National  Automotive,  theB 
YOU  can  fill  a  big  pay  job.  You  can  do  it.  No  matter  what  your  age,  no  matter  what  your  education- 
National  method  of  practical  shop  training  gives  you  thorough  working  knowledge  of  autos  and  auto  con- 
struction. You  learn  from  actual  experience.  Make  tests,  repairs  and  do  construction  work.  Use  tools,  not 
books.    You  KNOW  autos  when  you  finish  National  training. 

Reduced  Rate  in  Fine,  New,  National  Automotive  Building  —  Larger  Depart- 
ments— New  Equipment — Many  Other  Advantages 

Tremendous  demand  for  National  trained  auto  experts  made  necessary  this  bigger,  finer  and  greater  National 
Automotive.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  to  make  it  the  finest  auto  school  in 
America.  Just  like,  college  life  at  National — located  across  the  street  from  130-acre  Expos  ition  Park.  Ball 
grounds,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  world's  largest  stadium,  amusements,  everything  FREE  to  you.  Right 
in  the  heart  of  a  big,  busy  city — Los  Angeles.    Special  reduced  rates  now. 

Do  Actual  Training  Work  on  High-Grade  Cars 

National  Automotive  has  the  finest  training  equipment  of  any  school  in  America.  You  do  actual  repair  work  an4 
"trouble  shooting"  on  Packards.  Cadillacs.  Fords,  etc.  Construction  and  repairs  on  all  types  of  motors,  genera- 
tors, storage  batteries;  real  practice  on  high-grade  lathes;  vulcanizing  equipment;  testing  of  all  kinds  of  electrical 
repairs  NO  TIME  LIMIT  in  any  department.  You  learn  RIGHT  at  National  Automotive.  Thousands  of  visitor* 
come  here  every  year  just  to  see  the  hundreds  of  men  at  work  in  the  splendidly  equipped  training  departmental. 
National  is  the  only  school  that  PUTS  YOU  ON  THE  JOB  when  you  graduate. 

12,000  Successful  Graduates  Prove  Great  Value  of  National  Training 

They'll  tell  you  of  the  splendid  training  they  received.  One  of  them  writes:  "I  have  increased  my  earnings  100 
per  cent.''  Another  says:  "I  have  built  a  wonderful  garage  business,  and  owe  it  all  to  National."  And  another 
writes:  "I  am  well  satisfied  with  National  training;  am  sending  my  brother  to  take  the  course."  You  should  read 
the  story  of  Paul  Briggs,  Sixth  and  Madison  streets,  Portland,  Oregon,  who  is  now  making  $4000  a  year  in 
auto  work.    Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information.    Mail  it  TODAY  without  fail. 

Earn  Room  and  Board  While  You  Learn 

Jobs  guaranteed  to  earn  your  room  and  board  while,  learning.  Think  of  it!  You  caa  become  a  big  pay  auto  expert 
at  practically  no  expense  except  small  tuition  cost;  no  extras;  no  tools  to  buy,  no  books  used.  Unlimtied  FREE 
employment  service. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Auto  Catalog 

Mail  the  coupon  for  bis  FREE  illustrated  auto  catalog.  Ex- 
plains everything — 84  pages  of  auto  facts.  Scores  of  photo 
illustrations  of  auto  instruction.  Tells  why  any  man  of  any 
age  can  learn  at  National.  How  National  special  employment 
service  finds  your  job  for  you.  Send  for  this  wonderful  FREE 
catalog  today — NOW.  Learn  how  National  places  hundreds  of 
men  just  like  you  in  the  big-pay  auto  Jobs.  Your  job  is  wait- 
ing now. 

Take  the  first  step  to  fill  It— mail  the  coupon  below.  Send 
it  TODAY  for  quick  results. 

NATIONAL   AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 
Department  307,  4004  S.  Figueroa,  Los  Angel 


Motor    Hloe   Textinc  Department. 
National  Automobile  School. 


FREE 
Catalog 


J 

geles. 


National  Automotive  School, 
Dept.  307,  4004  S.  Figueroa,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  absolutely  FREE  your  big,  illus- 
trated, 84-page  auto  catalog. 


Address  

City   

Age    Occupation. 


State. 
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Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

70  frntH  a  line,  or  60  BtiM  a  line 
for  four  or  more  enn«.emtive  issues 
■  words).  Kor  uliitc  spuce. 
cuts  or  displny  tjpe,  cost  la  computed 
mcoriiinir  lo  total  space  occupied  by 
advertisement,  i 

Advertisement*  must  rrarh  as  IS  I 
du.v«  before  date  of  pahliriillon. 

Address  OKi'HARD  and  FARM. 
Broadway    at   £leven(h,    l.n-.  Angeles. 


POULTRY 

OBRTIFIEP  White  Lssjftorn  quality"  chioka 
from  Selected  free-range,  heary-laylng. 
utility  h-ns  mated  to  double  pedigree  cock- 
erels with  authentic  trapnrst  records.  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  inspected  and  accredited 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau.  SaTe 
arrival  an. I  full  count  of  live,  vigorous  chicks 
suarante-.l  Accredited  "AA"  grade  chicks 
at  single  "A"  prices.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
attractive  spring  prices.  MUST  HATCH  I.N- 
Cl'BATOR  CO..  INC..  the  World's  Largest 
Blectrlc  Hatchery.  1.12  7th  St..  Petaluma.  (al 

WERE  BOOKING  CHICKS  for 
most  winter  and  spring  weeks 
from  some  of  world's  highest  egg- 
producing  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
R-ds.  Minorcas.  Rocks.  Brahmus. 
VVyjndottes.  Andalusians.  Orping- 
tons; reasonable  Reduced  if 
b.>oked  ahead.  Capacity,  Joo.oan 
"Never  saw  such  slxe,  vhor.  rapltl 
egg-yield!"      PROFITABLE  POUL 


growth. 


TRY,  1 3  N    Fair  Oaks.  Pasadena.     Mail  only. 


STRONG    BART   CHICKS— We   specialize  in 

two  best  breeds  for  farmer  who  must  gel 
his  pronts  from  actual  production  of  eggs 
and  market  fowl:  all  from  stock  rigi.lly  se- 
lected for  several  generations  from  cocks 
with  dam's  record  of  200  to  275  eggs  per  an- 
num. Jan  nary  prices.  $17  per  hundred  for 
white  Leghorns.  II*  per  hundred  for  White 
J  Ivmouth    Rocks.     PVRE   BREED   HATCH  - 

KR Y.  S;m   Mateo.  Calif.  

CHICKS,  only  the  better  grade,  at  popular 

prices.  Hanson  White  Leghorns.  Br.  and 
Buff  Leg..  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Anconas. 
Blk.  Min  .  Blue  Andalusians.  Now  booking 
orders  for  spring.  COCKEREi.S.  ,$5  and  51". 
Hanson  Wh  Leg..  Tormohlen  Br.  Leg..  Blk. 
Mia.  Anconas  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Free 
folder.  Mcl>MNALr>  POULTRY  RANCH  AND 
IIATCHFRY.  Rt.  1.  Box  24S.  San  Jose.  Calif- 
WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIN  of  unusual 

value,  from  especially  well  culled  hens 
mated  with  full  r-dlKreed  males.  Prices  p»r 
160:  January.  $16;  February.  $15;  March. 
$14;  April.  $12.5<i;  May  and  June.  $1$.  100  »A 
live,  strong  chii  guaranteed.  We  are  ac- 
credited bv  the  gunoma  County  Farm  Bureau 
THE   PIONEER   HATCHERY.   476   Sixth  St.. 

Petaluma,  Calif.  

BART  CHICKS — White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Birred  Rocks  Ov.r  20ij  eggs  per  year— 
lhat  is  record  behind  our  While  Leghorn 
stock.  V  rite  for  circular  and  ISSI  price  list 
Hooking  now  for  Jan.  Feb.  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed  THE  J.  H.  STl'BBK 
POULTRY   RANCH  AND  HATCHERY.  P.  O. 

Box   67-C,    Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

CERTIFIED  BABY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

flocks.  All  hens  have  undergone  rigid  in- 
spection: m:ite.|  with  males  having  authentic 
trapnest  records  or  at  least  20(1  eggs  on  the 
aide  of  both  parents.  Certified  by  Alameda 
County  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.  Now  booking 
orders  for  fall  and  spring  dellv.  -Utility  prices. 
Chanticleer  Elc    Hatch..  Inc  .  Hayward,  Cal 

WHY  DELAY?  Place  your  order  for  19S4 
chicks  with  the  White  Hatchery.  Ihe  hatch- 
ery .vith  a  r.-pulation  for  good  chicks.  Safe 
arrival,  full  count  .guaranteed  Member  of 
Accredited  Hatcheries.  Sonoma  County.  "A" 
ard  "AA"  slock.  Price  right  Send  for  cata- 
log.  WHITE  HATCHER Y.  Petaluma.  Calif. 
PULLETS  —  Selected  White  Leghorns— 
heavy-laying,  trapnested  stock,  raised  on 
free  rai.ge.  Ready  for  delivery  at  four 
months  -old  January  1st.  Also  now  booking 
orders  on  eight-weeks-old  pullets  for  March 
1st  delivery  FREEMAN  PULLET  FARM. 
H.-iywaid.  Calif.  


HANSON'S  Pedltreed  S._C.  White  Leghorns 
Trapnested  for  lo  years.  WORLD'S  REC- 
ORD Contest  strain.  We  are  offering  for 
aale  wme  valuable  individual  pedigree  cock- 
erels.   Send  for  interesting  catalogue.    J.  A. 

HANSON.  Corvallls.  Ore.  

CERTIFIED  CHICKS— While  I.e.- horns  from 
guaranteed  two-year-old  hens,  mated  to 
Hi  Ilywood.  Hanson  and  Tancred  males  of 
high  trapnested  record.  Write  us  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue.     ORLAND  HATCHERY. 

Drland,  Olenn  Co..  Ca Hf.  

THAT  NESTED  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Holly- 
wood and  O.  A.  C.  stock.  We  offer  75.000 
chicks.  25.000  hatching  eggs.  5000  pullets. 
20*ro  r.edigree  cockerels.  Booking  orders  now. 
Bend    tor    price    list.      INWOOD  LEGHORN 

FARM.  Corvallls.  Ore.  

PEDIGREED  S.  C.  W    Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.    Our  large  selected  hens 
are    matched    to    Hanson's    high  pedigreed 
cockerels         Prices       reasonable.  D1NIC 

HATCHERY.  Petaluma.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — A-l  white  leghorn  chicks 
for  the  first  part  of  January.  $14  per  100. 
Prices  go  down  as  the  price  of  eggs  drop. 
Order  now.  CASTRO  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 
Home  3.  Ha>ward,  Cal.  Phong  231-W. 
BABY  I'll  H'KS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.  from  heavy  laying  strains,  $10  per 
100  No  dead  or  weak  ones  charged  for. 
BCHELI.VILI.K  HATCHKRY.  SchellTille. 
Sonoma   Ceuntv.  Calif. 


BABY    CHICKS,    all    kinds,    hatching  each 
Monday     Ducklings,  turkeys,  hatching  cage. 
Pullets,    pigeons,    rabbit"      FANCIERS'  BX- 
CHANGE.   640  S.   Main  St..   Los  Angeles. 


CLOVE",  CUTTERS.  $»  SO  to  $45.     Write  for 
circular*      ARNOTT    &    CO.,    114    S.  Los 

A  ngel oa  m,.   Los  Angeles.  

FREE  HOOK.  "Chickens  from  Shell  to  Mar- 
ket."   on   application    to   COULSON  COM- 
PANY,  Petaluma,  Calif.  

SPECIAL  prices  on  guarntfi.  day-old  pullets. 

Fall  and  winter  delivery-  Write  for  oar  I  ■  i 
lars.  EuABKA  HATCHERY,  Petaluma.  Calif. 
PRIZE   BLUE    ANDALUSIAN  COCKBREUS. 

$3  aa,d  |i.    Also  eggs.     H.  E.  BELCHER. 

S$0  Bdgeware  lload.  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 
PR&E — Dally    Eftg   Record   and   circular  of 

'Ijnllly  Leghorn  .hicks  at  h.iLliery  pricea. 
W«IS  FARM'S,   rcutlunu.  Calif. 


POULTRY 

SLEEPING    THE  CHICKS 
23    Hours   f'er  Day 
STEVE'S     SLEEP      FORCING  BROODERS 
will     rroduce     two-pound     chickens     in  six 
tveeks.  forty  days  of  which  are  passed  in  a 
found  sleep. 

Electric  lighted  poultry  houses  have  been 
ise  I  by  the  wide  awake  poult  rymen  for 
nmetitne  to  Increase  egg  production.  It  has 
loubled  the  profit  per  hen  per  year. 

Now  comes  the  Sleep  Forcing  Brooders 
'or   raising  chicks 

This  system  has  reduced  the  coat  of 
■alslng   the   chicks   by  half 

The  chicks  hsve  twice  the  pep.   eat  much 
less  feed  and  put  on  flesh  twice  as  rapid. 
STEVE'S       SLEEP-FORCING  BROODERS 
Are    Absolutely  Self-Cleaning 

Floors  are  placed  one  above  the  other 
using  a  single  heater  for  an  unlimited  num 
ber  of  floors,  thus  saving  greatly  on  fuel 
which  ran  be  electric,  gas  or  the  kerosene 
lamp.  These  broo  ers  are  made  wholly  of 
galvinii.ed  sheet  steel  placed  on  a  small 
truck  which  ai  Is  the  operator  In  controlling 
the   sunlight   at   feeding  lima. 

Write  for  free  folder.  I 
STEVE'S     BROILER     RAISING  SERVICE. 
Office.   627   Chronicle  Bldg.. 

  SAN    FRANCISCO.  CALllA  

WEBB'S  S.   C    WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

You  will  get  pl«-»aT*  -af  eggs  if  your  chicks 

a  a>  from 

WEBB'S    CACKLE  FARM 
1500  choice  selected  hens  mated   with  cock- 
erels  front   trapnested   hens   with    records  of 
200   and  better. 

12  years  Santa  Crux'  largest  poultry  breeder 
Prices    ]5c   Up   to   February    1:    12T4c  from 
February  1  to  March   15.  and  10c  thereafter 

A.  M  WEBB 
227  Parkway  Sanla  Cruz.  Calif. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY— Established  1902 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Accredited  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  White  Leghorn  chicks 
every'  day  Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  Free  circular.  L.  W.  CLARK.  US 
Main    St.,    Petaluma.  Calif.  

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL.  Let  a  wild-blooded 
lorn  head  your  flock  and  see  increase  of 
vitality.  Where  no  Inbred  birds  prevail  in 
10  years'  raising  of  turkeys.  JENKINS,  the 
Veteran  Breeder  American  and  Mexican  Wil-l 
Blooded  Toms  and  Hens.  Route  3.  Box  1176. 
Burbank.  Calif. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

iTeRrTks  T^uT^S^JuX  FrTmT  PLANTS 
Fruit  Trees.  Roses  anil  Grapevines.  All 
varieties  for  Immediate  delivery.  Plant  early 
for  nest  results.  My  27  years  of  experience 
as  a  practical  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman 
will  assure  you  delivery  of  large,  thrifty, 
well-rooted  stock,  which  ran  he  depended 
upon  for  quality  and  reliability.  Write  for 
price  list.  Descriptive  ratalorue  sent  on  re- 
quest. M  J.  MON1Z.  P  O.  Box  47".  Sebas- 
topol.   Calif.     Phone  23-F3.  

EVB>tRF»RING       STRAWBERRIES  AND 

RASPBERRIES — Do  you  know  Hewitts 
Mountain  Grown  Progressive  Everbearing 
Strawberry  plants  hold  world's  record,  44.000 
boxes  per  acre  first  year  from  spring-set 
plans?  FREE  CATAUlGUE.  full  Instruc- 
tions on  planting,  irrigating,  fertilising,  de- 
icrlption.  prices.  Leading  and  everbearing 
varieties  CARL  HEWITT,  Summit.  Calif 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY!   Get  our  prices  on  fruit 

trees;  grapevines,  both  domestic  rooted  and 
grafted  on  resistant  root:  berry  plants,  etc 
We  will  save  you  money  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying you  with  fully  guaranteed  stock. 
Write  us  list  of  your  wants  and  request  price 
Hat.    Wholesale  and  retail.    J.  F.  MILLER  * 

SONS,  Healdaburg.  Calif.  

CHOICE  AND  RARE  BERRY  PLANTS — Red 

Raapberries,  Black  Raspberries.  Tur;.le 
Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Cory  Thornleas 
Macatawas.  Mammoth.  Himalaya.  Then  .n, 
enal  and  Red  Logan.  Dewberrlea.  Currants. 
Gooseberries.  Ten  varieties  of  Strawberries 
Wholesale  and  retail.  Send  for  free  catalog 
STANFORD     BERRY     PLANT  NURSERY. 

Box  72$.   Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

BERRYMAN  Bushes  Bear  Big  Berries.  Why? 

Selected  plants  from  choice  varieties,  is  the 
answer.  The  unequaled  Del  Rosa  everbearing 
red  raspberry,  also  the  mammoth  thornleas 
blackberry.  Both  varieties  giant  sixe  and 
heavy  hearers:  also  finest  flavor.  L.  J. 
MORTON.  Lessee.  Rt.  2.  Highland,  Calif 
EXCLUSIVE  growers  of  Stuart  Prune  trees: 

also  California  Black  Walnuts  and  Kadola 
Fig  trees  and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees.- 
Wholesale  and  retail  Write  for  pricea 
RIPON    NURSERY    CO.    P.    O.     Bux  16$. 

French   Camp.  Calif.  

FALL    PEARS,    Bosc.    Anjous,    Cornice  and 

Winter  Nelia,  from  the  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley. Oiegon,  lead  all  world  markets.  Most 
profitable  fruit  grown.  Full  information  on 
request.    Box  9S4,  Medford,  Ore.  


HOME    GARDEN  SPECIAL — 50.    red  rasp.. 

25  eech  liammoth  and  Himalaya  Black- 
berry; 100  Carolina  Straw..  100  Klondike 
Stra.v..  $5.00  prepaid.  W.  P.  DEARMAN. 
Baldwin  Park. 

FRUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES— Moat 
complete  line  offered  Southwest.     Buy  di- 
rect   from   growers.     Catalog   free.  Express 
paid      Consolidated  Nurseries,   Houston,  Tex. 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS 

PISTACHIO  NUT  seed:  selected  N.  Cal.  black 
walnut  seed.    Claud  Tribblc,  Elkgrove,  Calif. 

S^TR^rVWBERRY  PLANTS 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Lead- 
ing varieties.  Let  us  put  you  on  our  list 
of  ratlsfied  customers.  We  are  growers,  not 
hrokers.  Write  for  samples  and  prices.  J. 
R    &  S.  O    MARKS.  Canby.  Oregon. 

LIVESTOCK— slieepTGoats^ 

PUREBRED  TOGGENBUKGS  from  recently 
imported    stock.      Heavy    milkers.  Raised 
under  Ideal  conditions.     Sure  to  please.  CAN- 
YON GOAT  RANCH,   Redlands.  Calif. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 


Egg  Storage  Law  Should  Be  Revised 


By  CORNELE  G.  ROSS 


BEEKEEPING  pays.  Instruct  I 
with   prices.    Supplies,  queei 
bees.     Hale  Spencer  Apiaries, 


i  booklet  free 
nuclei,  pkg. 
iwtelle.  Calif. 


President  Poultry  Product 
\    GOOD  cold  stored  egg  is  just  as 
*»     edible  as  any  fresh  ejrg.  a*  hag 
demonairated  time  after  time.  .« 
to  only  due  to  an  unwarranted  PreJ„- 

JuT,  0Vhe    "art    °f    th*  ronsumin* 
that  lh«-v  do  no.  readily  accept 
an  ere  under  the  cold-storage  label 

freLh^^vr  ;„:,,;nan> of  ,h* 

months  are  In  th     hot  «u™nier 

"  ,£Hilrct\  •««■«     APTll    and     proper  v 

Mot  The  r°Vra  f°r  "nder  «frt£S* 
■  nd  rub,ic  can  ho  totter  serve,] 

■"id  al  a  material  saving  in  cost  l  v 
taking  advantage  of  what  s  ience  hm, 

eS  j"    ,h<*    -nservation  ;r 

Itri&n,it)le  f<  od  products 

I  nder  the  present  law  an  honest 
pro™,""1,,  find  his  "ish  cUss 
Z  t      I1'  C"M  St°rod  "ess  n   drug  on 

s  hands,  even  a,  a  low  price.  StlHe 
his   dishonest    neighbor   finds  a  rea.lv 

"s  rie.iv  fhVam-  •**  *'•'•«  marked 
strictly   fresh.    at  a  materially  higher 
figure.  s 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
present  cold  storage  branding  law-  in 
mis  hiate  works  a  hardship  upon  the 
owner  of  first-class  cold  stored  eggs, 
as  well  as  upon  the  consumer  whom  It 
is  supposed  to  protect. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  modern 
cold  storage  methods  knows  that  an 
egg  which  is  perfect  when  it  is  placed 
in  cold  storage  In  March.  April  or  May. 
will  remain  so  until  it  is  taken  out  iri 
•November  or  December. 

Going  a  step  farther,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  processed  stor- 
age egg  will  remain  in  good  condition 
for  weeks  after  it  is  removed  from 
storage.  •  ~ 

The    law    referred    to.    like  many 
others    on    opr    statute    books,     was  . 
passed  without  any  adequate  means  of 
enforcement    in    practical,    every  day 
trading  conditions. 

It  is  presumably  up  to  the  State 
Hoard  of  Health,  but  that  body  la  very 
much  occupied  with  matters  in  other 
lines  and  has  nut  sufficient  funds  at 
its  command  to  employ  additional  in- 
spectors. 

In  fact,  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  would  be  at  all  possible  to  prove  in 
court  that  a  given  sample  of  egss  had 
been  in  cold  storage,  especially  if  such 
eggs  had  been  processed  before  being 
placed   In  storage. 

Why.  then,  should  we  continue  in 
force  a  law  which  does  not  protect  the 
consumer,  inasmuch  as  the  unscrnpu- 
lous  dealer  will  sell  him  cold  storage 


rs  of  Southtrn  Cati/urnia 

eggs  as  fresh,  resting  secure  In  tho 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  difficult  If 
not  impossible  for  the  State  officials 
to  detect  and  convict  any  appreciate 
percentage  of  such  evasions? 


Buys  British  Birds 

AN  important  event  in  the  poultry 
world  was  the  recent  importation 
of  100  cockerels  from  Tom  Harron, 
noted  English  breeder,  by  the  i  Cali- 
fornia White  Leghorn  Breeding  Karra. 
near  Lankershim  (Los  Angcletl 
County). 

Although  the  birds  were  cooped  up 
nineteen  days  on  their  6000-mile  trip, 
every  rooster  arrived  in  fine  fettle,  not 
one  being  sick.  Milligan  and  Kckm.in, 
who   bought    the   birds,   consider  thla 


 f 


excellent  evidence  of  health  and  vigor, 
a  point  which  they  believe  to  be  of 
great   importance   In   poultry  breeding. 

The  entire  importation  cost  between 
$2000  and  t3000.  indicating  that  thera 
i.<  a!  !e  ist  one  breeding  plant  whora 
no  expense  is  spared  to  secure  tha 
very  best  blood,  in  this  country  and 
Kuro|(e. 


The  California  White  Leghorn  Breeding  Farms 

SI  PKKIOR   F.NCIJSH  LBOHOBKS — l\TKRNATIO\  \l.l.  kmih.1 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

Writ*  for  m»tlnir  lint  on  petlicf^d  chirk*  ami   I  mi  i  In  nc  (fin, 

ECKMAN  &  MILLIGAN,  Lankershim,  Cal 


MAKE    $100    A    DAY — BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

Vaa  can  if  >ou  know   whavt   lo   -i*  und 

boar  to  s»y  il.  4  weeks'  larm  opens  Feb. 

Ill  al  I-on  Aneeleo.  Koxxlyn  Hotel  Ifdqtro. 
MIHSOI  RI   ArCTION  SCHOOL 
(18  years  large-it  in  the  world) 

Hl»  Walnnt  St,  KANSAS  r|TV  MO. 


PATENTS 


At       of  th*  oldrfit  pat- 
ent farma  in  America  mm 
give  inventors  at  lowest 
_    _        _  coniiM  nt  rharte.  a 

■-  r.  «-*  noted  for  r—ulta,  erldeneed  by  many  well  knows 
PetenUof  extraordinary  jaln*  Raok.I'aUmt-Sm—.frm. 


F  St..  Wish.,  D.C.  Eftta*.  1M*. 


FARM   LAND    FOR  SALE 

Ol'R  BACK-TO-T.AND  PT.AN— W<»  offer  am- 
bitious farmers  a  real  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm  on  vrry  easy  terma  Sutter  County 
land;  deep,  rich,  tried  soil;  complete  irriK*-* 
lion  »hh  cheap  water:  thorough  drainage; 
rail,  water  and  highway  transportation 
Writs  owners.  SITTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
Califom la  Fruit  Bide..  Sacramento.  Calif 
POUJVTVY  and  BERRY  FARMING  tn  auiTny 
Califo-pla  In  the  famous  Charles  Weeks 
tntenwivc  poult  ry  colony  will  make  you  a 
comfortable  living  on  a  very  lit  t  ie  land 
Near  Los  Angeles.  Write  for  literat  ure 
CHARLES  WEEKS,  Owensmouth.  California. 


IMPROVED  POULTRY  and  fruit  ranch  In 
Icio  Linda  poultry  district  n»-ar  Satra- 
m»-iito.  On  highway  near  Townsite.  Good 
income.  Electricity  eml  plenty  of  water. 
Also  10  acres  unimproved  at  %i\tO  pur  Mr* 
R.  COL.YER.    Rio   Linda.  Calif. 


FARMS  WANTED 


CASH  BUYERS   want    Western   farma  De- 
scribe and   state  lowest   price.     R.   A.  Mc- 
NOWN,  3€7  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED— Instruction 


Al*TOM<  -  BILE  owners,  garage  men.  mechan- 
ics, send  for  free  copy  America's  popular 
motor  magazine.  Contains  helpful,  money  - 
saving  articles  on  repairing,  overhauling, 
ignition,  carburetors,  batteries,  etc.  Automo- 
bile Direst.  *06  Bailer  Bldg..  Cincinnati. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


NKW     and     rebuilt     implements    at  special 
prices      Pall  ami   are  them.     AKNiiTT  A 
CO..  114  S.  l.o»  Angeles  St..  i«  Aiwlra. 


FREE!  ART  PICTURES 


S  mt  laaal  Chhchana  Is  aaauirfal  Mat- 

ural  Cslnr.,  Hi  II  lit. .  wiIUJ^U  r.r  frv. 
las.    Gt.M  MIT  with  PSMSry  TrS—l. 

•tott  In    wa^a  i  cr»M  h.n  i,  rasw. 

Check  tmH*t  «-~T  ~1  Bjlka  not-, 
^.w.  by  f .1  I.I ll  poultry  Ml^nUn  h*. 

•mm>i,.»d  torn afciuona* 

5 Big  Trial  Issoes  Q  Htg* 
ITavMclTwnfl .00 
Sm.  ill,.     mtm  teas,. 

PnkrrTrtk«a«.  Dst  4  Haaal  rlarrta.Bi 


You  Haven't  Read  the 
Paper  Until  You've  Read 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS 


FREE'!! — 19»4   Daily   F.gg  Keironl  KRBK! 

Contains  poultry  polntera.  calendar  as 
ruled  pace*  for  the  dally  mt  yield.  H 
want  you  tn  have  a  rnpy.  Send  postal  as 
record  will  br  mailed  promptly.  COI.DH 
KAOL8   H1LL.ING   CO.,    Petaluma,  Calif. 

"THK  HOME  GARDEN."  by  L.  C  Johna. 

of  Pomona.  1  he  I  arrest  plant  ffrnwar  1 
California.  K-lls  how.  when  and  what  to  plaa 
and  how  to  caltlvate.    Foat  paid,  tin  fata 


NEW  BOOKS 


KKEK   BOOK— Elijah   Comlna   H<-rore  Jaaa 
O    MetUdo  Mlssii.ii.   RnchfStrT.  N.  T. 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

CIGARS — Direct  from  factory.  California 
one  blr  best  bet.  fl  6s  for  60  Little  Haw 
Sports;  m  Inch,  for  St.  Clear  .  iippiaa 
r.Kc  lb.  FRANK  llil.I.ER.  ■;»«  w-st  61 
«(..    1.  pi    O.  Loa  Ancelaa.  Calif. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN   $110  to   »."."   monthly,   exnens#a  pal 
as  railway  traffic  Inapactor.     Posill.sa  raa 
anliwtd  after  completion  iaf  j  months  heal 


PATENT  ATTORNI 


DECEMBER  30,  1923 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


'Nurse  Bottle'  Grafting  Method 


EO.  E.  KL.IPPHAHX.  an  apprecia- 
tive reader  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
from  Grass  Valley,  sends  a  description 
of  a  unique  method  of  grafting  fruit 
trees.  The  special  advantage  claimed 
for  this  practice  is  that  it  makes  graft- 
ing possible  during  the  hottest  of  sum- 
mer weather,  while  both  stock  and  cion 
are  in  full  leaf. 


is  supported  with  a  cord  or  otherwise 
kept  in  the  proper  position. 

The  union  is  made  in  two  ways:  One 
consists  of  cutting  away  a  portion  of 
the  bark  and  wood  on  both  stock  and 
cion  and  then  tying  the  two  flat  sur- 
faces together,  waxing  the  joint  to  ex- 
clude air.  The  other,  of  cutting  off  the 
stock  and  fitting  the  end  into  a  notch 
cut  into  the  side  of  the  cion.    The  ac- 


X  ST.  STEP 


1  ST.  STEP 


2  ND  STEP 


"WAXED  5- "BAND- 
AGED JOINT 


E  ND.  STEP 


3  RD  STEP 


GROWN 
TOGETHER 


3.  RD.  STEP 


Klipphahn  was  led  to  experiment  with 
this  style  of  grafting  by  pondering  over 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Alexie  Car- 
roll of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  that 
"Any  animate  tis.sue  will  live  and  grow 
independently  after  it  has  been  ampu- 
tated from  the  organism  of  which  it 
was  a  part,  provided  all  the  necessary 
conditions  are  supplied  artifically." 

Instead  of  cutting  the  cion  at  the 
point  of  union,  the  twig  is  allowed  to 
extend  down  several  inches  into  a  bot- 
tle of  water,  which  supplies  the  needed 
moisture  and  keeps  the  leaves  from 
wilting.  In  the  case  of  small  seedlings 
the  bottle  rests  upon  the  ground;  where 
larger  trees  are  top-worked  the  bottle 


companying  illustrations  make  these 
processes  clear. 

Klipphahn  prefers  the  latter  method. 
He  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

"If  a  narrow -mouthed  bottle  is  used, 
the  evaporation  will  be  very  small.  The 
water,  however,  will  become  stagnant 
and  should  be  replaced  at  least  once  a 
week  with  a  fresh  supply. 

"To  find  out  if  the  bottle  is  no  longer 
needed,  take  it  away  and  if  the  leaves 
do  not  begin  to  wilt  in  20  minutes,  the 
artificial  water  supply  may  be  removed. 

'The  seedling  should  be  50  per  cent 
larger  than  the  cion,  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  bark  at  the  joint  should 
be  matched  as  closely  as  possible." 


Successful  California  Filbert  Culture 

(Continued   from    Puye  S) 


benefit  and  limestone 


ean  fi 
sd%s 


very  ac- 


I'ucific  Coast  nuts  are  superior  to  those 
Imported,  and  that  there  is  a  market 
here  for  millions  of  pounds  of  coast- 
jrown  filberts. 

Filberts  are  propagated  hy  layering, 
a  «hoot  of  the  last  year's  growth  being 
bent  down  and  covered  with  enrth. 
Budding,  grafting  and  rooting  cuttings 
are  unsatisfactory  methods. 

Filberts  thrive  best  in  a  light  loam 
with  a  subsoil  which  holds  moisture 
well.  Any  soil  that  will  grow  a  good 
crop  of  corn  Is  suitable  for  filbert 
culture. 

MOISTURE  SUPPLY  IMPORTANT 

In  southern  localities  a  northerly  ex- 
posure Is  preferable,  but  good  air  drain- 
age is  more  important  than  direction 
of  slope.  Constant  and  sufficient  mois- 
ture during  the  growing  season  is  an 
essential  of  heavy  production. 

The  redwood  cutover  lands  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Mendocino  Counties  are  well 
adapted  to  filberts.  Ocean^  fogs  are  a 
benefit  a 
ceptable. 

Elevation  is  not  an  essential  factor  In 
filbert  growing,  as  the  tree  fruits  In  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  at  an  altitude 
of  3T>00  feet  and  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  at  85  feet  above  sea  level. 

On  poor  soils  filberts  should  be  plant- 
ed 15  by  15  feet,  or  18  by  18;  on  fertile 
soil,  20  by  20  feet:  on  very  rich  land, 
25  by  25  feet.  The  roots  of  young  fil- 
bert trees  dry  out  quickly  in  trans- 
planting and  therefore  the  nursery  stock 
ahould  be  well  heeled  in  when  received 
and  kept  moist  until  the  trees  are 
planted. 

TREES   MIST  BE  DISBUDDED 

In  order  to  save  suckering,  carefully 
dig  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife  all 
buds  ut  the  crown  or  below  at  the 
time  of  setting. 

Before  planting,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
fill  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  top 
soil,  to  which  has  been  added  a  pound 
of  bone  meal  or  a  shovelful  of  well 
rotted,  manure.  Set  the  trees  so  the 
crown  will  be  a  little  above  the  ground. 
In  order  to  facilitate  suckering.  which 
let  be  thoroughly  done  for  several 
years.  A  mound  of  dirt  simuM  be  placed 


about  the  crown  until  the  tree  is  well 
established. 

Head  the  young  tree  back  15  to 
24  inches  and  shade  the  body  with  a 
tree  protector,  or  two  thin  boards  placed 
close  to  the  trunk  on  the  south  side. 
This  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent 
sun  scald  and  subsequent  borer  damage. 

Thorough  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  . 
kind  is  essential. 

BEST  WAYS  TO  PRUNE 

The  system  of  pruning  is  similar  to 
that  practiced  with  peach  trees.  Three 
to  five  main  branches  only  are  allowed 
to  grow  and  the  center  of  the  tree  kept 
open.  English  growers  place  a  hoop 
in  the  center  of  the  young  tree  and  tie 
the  branches  to  this  support.  When 
the  tree  gets  larger  the  brunches  some- 
times are  pulled  down  and  tied  to 
stakes,  in  order  to  encourage  a  spread- 
ing habit  of  growth. 

Old  wood  is  removed  by  pruning  and 
new  shoots  grown  to  replace  old  twigs. 
An  English  filbert  tree  is  a  rod  .'icross, 
but  no  higher  than  a  man's  head.  It 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  quite  as 
good  results  may  be  obtained  with  a 
tree  of  more  upright  growth. 

Pruning  should  be  postponed  until 
after  the  blooming  period,  in  order  to 
give  all  the.  catkins  a  chance  to  help 
in  the  pollinating,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  wind,  rather  than  by 
insects. 

BARCELONA  BEST  VARIETY 

The  Barcelona,  best  variety  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  should  be  pollinated 
with  10  or  15  per  cent  of  White  Ave- 
line,  Nottingham,  Daviana,  Du  Chilly 
and  Halles.  The  pollen  trees  should  be 
planted  at  regular  intervals  through, 
out  the  orchard,  or  limbs  of  such  va- 
rieties gr;Lfted  onto  every  fourth  Bar- 
celona tree. 

"For  garden  or  lawn  growth,  the 
Kentish  Cob  is  recommended,  as  it  is 
self  fertile  and  the  nuts  are  large  and 
of  fine  quality.  The  Avellnes  are  of 
the  very  highest  quality.  The  purple- 
leafed  Aveline,  when  trained  to  a  sin- 
gle stem,  makes  a  tree  of  very  striking 
appearance^ 

GATHERING  HOLLY  BERRIES 

It  is  unlawful  In  California  to  muti- 
late tnyon  brush;  therefore  care  should 


be  taken  in  gathering  its  red  berries 
for  interior  decorations.  Only  the 
twigs  should  be  cut,  warns  the  State 
Forestry  Department. 


Farmer  Legislation 

(Continued  from  Vaur  Z) 


passed  and  signed.  Other  desirable  ones 
were  passed,  but  vetoed.  All  the  un- 
desirable ones   were  blocked. 

EXPERTS  AID  COMMITTEE 

When  matters  pertaining  to  the 
sheepmen  were  before  committees  we 
frequently  called  on  the  secretary  of  the 
Wool  Growers,  Mr.  Wing,  and  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Spencer,  and  sometimes  other 
sheepmen,  who  gave  unsparingly  of 
their  time.  To  them  a  large  part  of  the 
legislative  progress  for  the  sheep  in- 
dustry is  due. 

Much  disappointment  arose  over  the 
so-called  fish  and  game  bills,  some  of 
which  were  finally  vetoed,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  these  will  have  better  suc- 
cess another  time.  Altogether,  the 
sheepmen  made  considerable  legislative 
progress  during  the  recent  session. 

There  are  two  points  regarding  future 
legislative  activities  which  I  wish  to 
touch  briefly.  First,  I  suggest,  that  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
placed  under  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
similar  to  the  Hoard  of  University  Re- 
gents. The  cause  for  this  suggestion  is 
that  during  the  past  year  our  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  has 
come  to  function  so  importantly  to  the 
farmers,  has  been  rocked  to  its  very 
foundation,  because  of  changes  in  the 
State  Administration. 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of 
the  new  Administration,  but  is  rather 
the  fault  of  our  political  system,  which 
places  our  director  of  agriculture  at  the 
mercy  of  political  whims.  If  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  could  be  placed  in 
charge  of  this  department,  with  mem- 
bers having  long  terms  of  10  or  12 
years,  the  department  would  be  prac- 
tically removed  from  political  influence 
and  could  function  efficiently  and  with- 
out interruption,  year  after  year.  It 
now  seems  probable  that  this  plan  will 
be  presented  to  the  people  of  California 
at  the  election  next  November. 

REAPPORTIONMENT  NEEDED  "* 

The  other  and  final  point  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  legislative  reapportion- 
ment of  the  State  which  will  permit  the 
rural  districts  to  retain  control  of  one 
house  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  of  the  Legislature 
had  been  lived  up  to  at  either  of  the  last 
two  sessions,  based  on  the  census  fig- 
ures of  1920,  the  control  of  both  houses 
would  have  passed  to  the  cities. 

All  of  you  know  that  many  times  it 
has  been  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible to  pass  bills  which  the  farmers 
thought  were  perfectly  proper  and  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people.  How 
much  more  difficult  it  would  be  if  the 
control  of  both  houses  was  held  by  the 
cities! 

A  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing for  a  reapportionment  which  will 
retain  for  the  rural  people  the  control 
of  one  house  of  the  Legislature  will 
probably  be  presented  at  the  election 
next  November. 

In  1920  there  were  80,000  more  people 
in  the  counties  of  San  Francisco,  Ala- 
meda and  Los  Angeles  than  in  all  of 
the  remaining  counties  put  together: 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent a  measure  which  Is  so  eminently 
fair  that  it  will  attract  not  only  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, but  a  considerable  vote  within 
the  cities.  If  such  a  measure  is  placed 
on  the  ballot  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
every  California  farmer,  not  only  to 
support  it,  but  to  work  diligently  for 
its  adoption. 


New  Budding  Method 

JL.  CULBERTSON.  manager  of  the 
•  Limoniera  ranch  at  Santa  Paula, 
Is  testing  a  new  method  of  budding 
citrus  trees,  which  C.  C.  Staunton, 
Ventura  County  farm  adviser,  thinks 
Is  a  great  improvement  on  the  ordi- 
nary nursery  practice. 

Instead  of  cutting  off  the  seedling 
when  the  bud  is  inserted,  the  operator 
only  partly  severs  the  stock  and  bends 
over  the  top.  This  prevents  the  usual 
shock  to  the  root  system,  which  re- 
sults from  removal  of  foliage,  and 
enables  the  stock  to  supply  the  bud 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  sap. 

Lisbon,  lemons  budded  by  the  new 
method  made  a  growth  of  six  to  eight 
feet,  compared  to  36  to  42  inches  at- 
tained by  trees  propagated  In  the  cus- 
tomary manner. 

Culbertson  Is  a  strong  advocate  of 
long  pruning  and  did  not  head  back 
the  young  lemons  by  cutting  off  the 
tops.  Some  of  the  nurse-grown  trees 
developed  natural  heads  of  upright 
shape,  while  the  no -nurse  trees  started 
short,  "cabbage  heads"  typical  of 
average  citrus  trees.  JThe  latter  are 
apt  to  have  sprawly,  droopy  tops,  the 
result  of  mistaken  methods  of  nursery 
propagation  and  pruning,  in  t  opin- 
ion of  the  Limoniera  manage* 


Sell  Grapes  Sweet 

HAROLD  L.  POMEROY,  Kern 
County  Hor'tcultural  Commission- 
er, makes  the  following  suggestions 
for  improving  the  market  for  sweet 
grapes: 

At  the  time  the  first  Thompson  Seed- 
less  grapes  reach  the  Eastern  market* 
they  are  not  sweet  and  palatable;  con* 
Sequently  buyers  and  consumers,  after 
making  one  purchase,  decide  to  leava 
them  alone,  waiting  a  week  or  longer 
before  purchasing  any  more. 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  number  of 
cars  are  started  to  the  Eastern  ma.r« 
kets  and  with  practically  no  sales  in 
sight  the  market  goes  to  pieces  befora 
active  buying  is  resumed.  If  the  legal 
sugar  content  were  raised,  the  first 
grapes  shipped  East  would  be  sweeter- 
and  more  appetizing,  they  would  he 
readily  sold  and  the  buying  publio 
clamor  for  more  and  make  regukir 
daily  purchases  in  large  quantities. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  various 
shippers  why  the  market  became  <i  — 
moralized  so  early  this  past  season, 
practically  all  replies  bein^  to  the  ©ft 
feet  that  the  legal  sugar  standard  is  too) 
low.  that  it  should  be  raised  from  IT. 
to  19  or  20  per  cent. 


Bean 
Electric 
Turbine 


Siim:  6,7.8,  tO. 
12  and  15  inchea 


Before  you  dig  a  new  well,  try 
your  old  one  with  a  Bean  Elec- 
tric Turbine.  Small  wells  do  big 
work  with  this  highly  efficient 
pump.  No  bearings  in  the  dis- 
charge column,  hence  no  lubri- 
cation  doubles  and  no  oil  in  the 
water  to  spoil  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Furnished  complete  with 
starter  (both  motor  and  starter 
are  permanently  grounded.)  * 
Low  first  cost  and  low  cost  of 
upkeep. 

Send  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COC 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL, 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

"11    W.  Julian  Street.  San  Jooe.  Cal.  I 
Pleas*  send  roe  yovtr  ww  pump  catalog  with  infor-  • 
madon  on  the  Bean  Electric  Turbine. 


Name  . 


Address  . 


USED  PIPE 

and  CASING 

for  Irrigation  Purposes. 

All  sizes  in  stock. 
Standard  and  Screw  Casing. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

203  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  Califorr  a 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

WITH  THE  AID  OK  THIS  UTTLK  Mil* 


Bll  Moor;  In 
Killing 

Thoroughbred 
Silver  and 
Blue  Pas. 


Anyone 
•«M»nifl  • 
>urreni»f  ill 

Fox 
ItHnchor. 


Itigicent  I'm  inB  HuHinrna  In  *b*  World. 

I  nformalion   without  ot.liKAtioti. 
I*.   S.   MI.VKH   FOX  FARMS 
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Start  Right  in  Rabbit  Raising 

How  to  Make  a  Real  Success  of  Rabbit  Culture, 
Either  for  Pleasure  or  Profit 


IN  starting  to 
raise  ra!  h'.ts 
there  are  sev- 
eral things  to  be  considered  before  buy- 
ing stock.  Hrst.  the  accommodation 
for  housing  u:>d  taking  care  of  the  ani- 
mals. Take  into 
consideration  the 
fact  that  a  few  rab- 
bits soon  produce 
quite  numerous 
young  and  that 
When  the  latter  are 
about  three  months 
old  the  bucks  will 
have  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the 
does.  A  month 
later  each  rabbit,  if 
kept  for  breeding, 
will  require  a  sep- 
arate hutch.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  go- 
ing into  the  btisi- 
s?ale  you   will  need 


By  GEORGE  GREEN 

Secretary  Southern  California  Rabbit 
Association 

the  various  fairs 
are  held  you  will 


GORGE  GREEN 

la  i  xt 


n'->-s  on 
nvuh  room. 

The  kind  of  rabbits  to  keep  is  a  ques- 
tion to  bp  settled  by  yourself.  Go 
around  to  different  breeders:  see  their 
stock  and  listen  to  what  they  say.  By 
the  time  you  have  seen  the  various 
breeds,  you  will  have  made  up  your 
mind  which  kind  will  be  most  profit- 
able and  can  be  accommodated  best  in 
your  labbitry.  There  are  about  24 
different  kinds  of  rabbits,  although  all 
of  those  breeds  are  not  to  be  found  in 
California. 

How  many  rabbits  can  you  take  care 
of  properly,  siving  due  thought  to  the 
fact  that  you  ar°  "going  into"  rabbits 
to  make  money  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  on  working  at  your  regular  voca- 
tion'.' All  your  attention  to  the  stock 
muft  he  given  in  the  mornings  before 
you  leave  home  and  in  the  evenings 
after  return.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  stock 
to  (are  for.  day  by  day,  after  you  come 
home  tired  in  the  evening,  you  may 
•en  get  weary  of  the  work  and  neglect 
the  rabbits. 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  RABBITS 

There  are  two  classes  of  rabbits: 
Fancy  and  utility.  Th'-  fancy  rabbit  is 
re.'lly  the  foundation  of  the  business, 
and  is  kept  for  show  purposes.  The 
stock  that  does  not  <%u  •■  come  up  to  the 
Ideal  specimen  for  the  showroom  is  sold 
to  the  producers  of  utility  or  meat  ani- 
mals. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  real 
fanciers  who  breed  the  very  best  stock 
a.i<]  work  out  plans  for  the  improve- 
■wnt  of  their  breed  or  breeds  and  enter 


their  best  speci- 
mens at  the  various 

shows.    If  you  visit 
where   these  shows 
see  what  care  and 
perseverance  will   do   in   bringing  the 
various  breeds  to  perfection. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  this  part  of  the  in- 
dustry and  considerable  profit.  There 
are  very  few  really  perfect  specimens 
in  the  rabbit  world,  although  you  will 
see  many  animals  in  the  showroom  that 
appear  flawless. 

The  breeder  who  raises  fancy  rabbits 
gets  more  for  individual  specimens  than 
the  utility  breeder,  which  is  only  fair, 
as  he  has  perfected  his  stock  and  knows 
the  young  from  his  animals  will  breed 
true  to  color,  shape  and  quality. 

BREEDERS  PRODUCE  MEAT 

A  breeder  can  use  his  fancy  stock 
for  meat  purposes  himself,  reserving  the 
very  best  for  show  purposes.  He  knows 
that  when  his  does  produce  a  litter  the 
young  will  be  very  even  in  size  and  all 
grow  into  good,  strong  rabbits,  all  ready 
for  market  at  the  same  time.  Fancy 


rabbits  do  not  have  to  work  as  hard 
as  the  meat  stock;  that  is,  they  are  not 
bred  as  often  as  those  which  must  be 
grown  to  keep  meat  orders  supplied. 
Therefore,  the  former  can  be  kept  in 
better  condition  and  are  a  pleasure  to 
show  to  friends  and  visitors. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  keep  rabbits 
for  enjoyment  and  who  has  a  business 
to  attend  to  cannot  do  bettor  Ulan  to 
grow  a  few  real  good  specimens  and 
give  them,  fairly  careful  attention.  His 
stock  will  yield  a  nice  profit,  besujes 
supplying  the  finest  kind  of  meat  for 
the  table  at  all  times. 

Keeping  rabbits  for  meat  only  is  quite 
another  matter.  If  you  expect  to  make 
a  living  at  this  business  you  will  have 
to  devote  all  your  time  to  it.  Quite  a 
number  of  people  are  making  a  very 
good  livelihood  in  this  way,  selling  stock 
to  the  meat  man  who  calls  regularly  as 


"Just  What  Cows  Need 

To  Increase  Milk  Yield" 


Ealry  experts  say  that  an  increase  of  only 
10%  in  milk  yield  will  douole  the  net.  profit 
in  the  average  dairy  How  important  it  is 
then  to  get  f'om  every  cow  the  last  ounce 
of  milk  of  which  she  Is  capable. 

The  milk-making  functions  of  the  cow — her 
digestive  and  geneal  lagans — are  the  key  to 
the  milk  yuld.  Sluggi-h  organs  mean  a  low- 
yield,  plus  a  tendency  to  disease. 

Kow-Kare  has  a  definite  medicinal  action 
oo  these  organs — tones  them  up  to  greater 
health  and  activity.  As  a  preventive  of 
disease  and  an  aid  to  greater  m.ik  yield  this 
famous  remedy  adds  to  its  friend*  each  year. 

John  Peters.  Meservey.  Iowa  says  :  '  One  of 
my  new  milch  cows  was  giving  ahrut  ten 
quarts  to  a  milking,  when  she  suddenly  fell 
off  to  less  than  ha'f  that  amouir.  I  rave 
hi  r  the  Kow-Kare  treatment  for  fix  days  and 
it  brought  her  back  to  her  full  flow,  and  she 
is  now  better  than  ever.  I  gave  some  of  the 
medicine  to  my  other  cows  and  every  one 
of  tbcm  improved.  Kow-Kare  is  just  what 
cows  need.  I  shall  tell  my  neighbors  what  a 
fine  cow  medicine  this  is." 

C.  P.  Lanterman.  Dexter.  N.  H.,  wri'es  u*  : 
"I  have  used  Kow-Kare  for  three  or  four 
wears  and  can  recommend  it  to  all  having 
cows.  With 'this  alone  I  bava  cured  all  ail- 
ments that  cows  are  subject  to,  and  as  a 
mill:  producer  it  has  no  equal." 

Thousands  of  dairymen  write  us  of  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  Kow-Kare  treatment 
for  such  cow  diseases  aa  Barren eas.  Abortion, 


Kilained  Afteibirth.  Scourf,  Bunches.  Milk 
lotr.  Loi-t  Appetite.  Its  benefits  are  eo 
prompt  and  mre  that  tho<e  who  try  Kow- 
Kare  always  keep  it  on  band. 

As  a  general  conditioner  and  a*d  10  greater 
miik  yield  the  usual  dot-e  is  one  tablespoonful 
twice  a  day,  one  week  in  each  month — at  a 
co>t  of  one  cent  a  day  per  cow.  Our  free 
bock,  ''The  Home  Cow  Doctor."  tells  bow  to 
add  to  your  milk  income  through  the  a:d  of 
Kow-Kare. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
re II  Kow-Kare.  large  size  XI  2S.  medium  site 
tfe.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order 
direct.  We  pay  postage. 

DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC 

Lyndonrille.  Vt. 

Maker,  of 
Bog  Balm,  Grange 
Gat  get  Remedy. 
American  Horee 
Tonic  and 
lion*  Comfort 


FREE 

BOOK 


Wholesale  Distributors  of  Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm  for  C-iliforn  a 

Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


IrieFrtzpatrick  Products  Corporation 

91  Pime  Street,  New  York 
^552  Mission  Street  ton  Fraecbce,  California 

Mi  25 

Land  clearing  an  easy, 
one-man  job — big 
tit  <imps  pulled  clean 
wirb  this  wonder- 
ful wni-hinf 


lit  Stump  Puller 


HAND 
POWER/ 


soon  as  fryers  are  available.  The  latter 
are  sold,  live  weight,  and  must  weigh 
about  four  pounds,  which  is  twice  as 
much  as  they  will  dress. 

DEMAND  FOR  MEAT  STOCK 

I  do  not  know  whether  rabbits  can 
be  sold  elsewhere  in  this  way,  but  at 
Los  Angeles  and  for  about  100  miles 
around  you  can  sell  all  you  can  raise 
in  this  manner.  Collectors  for  the  va- 
rious dealers  never  seem  to  get  enough 
rabbits. 

If  you  have  never  kept  rabbits  before 
do  not  start  this  kind  of  work  with 
a  lot  of  stock.  Just  "try  your  hand" 
with  a  few;  say,  about  12  does  and  two 
bucks.  Start  sometime  before  you  are 
ready  to  devote  all  your  time  to  the  bus- 
iness. If  there  is  a  local  rabbit  asso- 
ciation in  your  district,  attend  the 
meetings  and  join  the  organization. 
Ask  questions.  You  will  receive  much 
help  and  useful  Information  in  this  way. 

Purchase  stock  from  reliable  breeders, 
who  will  also  give  you  many  useful 
hints. 

Breed  all  your  does  and  when  the 
young  arrive  cut  down  the  litters  to  six. 
If  any  of  the  does  should  have  less  than 
six  you  can  increase  them  to  that  num- 
ber from  extra  large  litters.  You  may 
later  bring  up  litters  of  seven  to  eicht, 
but  do  not  have  more  than  six  at  first. 

Keep  the  young  with  the  does  for  eight 
weeks,  then  take  the  doe  away  from  the 
young  and  breed  her  again  right  away, 
returning  her  to  the  hutch. 

Do  not  take  the  young  rabbits  away 
from  the  doe.  Let  them  stay  in  the 
hutch  where  they  have  been  since  they 
were  born. 

Sell  off  all  the  bucks  unless  there 
are  any  extra  fine  specimens  that  you 
wish  to  keep  for  show  or  breeding.  Let 
the  rest  stay  in  the  same  hutch  till  they 
are  three  months  old:  then  if  any  bucks 
are  left  take  them  away  from  the  does. 

KEEP  DOES  IN  PAIRS 

Put  the  does  in  pairs  in  nice,  roomy 
hutches,  and  let  them  grow  up  there  for 
your  future  meat  producers.  It  they 
get  to  fighting  you  will  have  to  give 
them  separate  hutches,  but  if  you  keep 
them  where  there  are  no  bucks  they  can 
see  they  will  usually  live  contented 
together  till  they  are  ready  to  breed, 
which  is  about  seven  months  old. 

In  this  way  you  will  build  up  a  good 
stock  of  does  for  future  use  and  in  the 
meantime  you  can  be  on  the  lookout  for 
some  good  bucks  to  mate  with  these 
does.  Provide  one  buck  to  eight  does. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
rabbits  you  can  keep  for  meat,  provided 
you  take  good  care  of  them. 

Do  not  spend  a  lot  of  money  on 
elaborate  buildings,  hutches  and  stock, 
but  build  uy  the  business  as  you  go 
along.  So  many  have  started  in  the 
rabbit  business  in  a  lar^c  way  with  no 
txperience.  and  have  failed  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  What  is  worse,  they 
have  been  gtvintr  the  industry  a  bad 
name  ever  since,  whereas  if  they  had 
started  on  a  Small  sc:>!e  and  asked  a 
little  advice  from  those  who  know  rab- 
bits and  who  are  always  willing  to  im- 
part their  knowledge  to  the  beginner, 
they  might  have  made  a  success  of 
rabbit  cultuie. 


duced  200  eggs  each,  pen  record,  but  I 
found  I  could  make  more  with  White 
Orpingtons,  so  disposed  of  all  my  Leg- 
horns.— MABEL    G.  SMITH. 


Write  foe  catalogs  and  free  book  on  land  clearing. 


End  Post  Bracing 

WIRE  fences  are  good  Just  as  long 
as  they  are  stretched  tight.  But 
most  wire  fences  sag  shamefully  after 
the  first  year.  The  strain  of  so  many 
wires  pulling  against  the  end  posts 
overcomes  the  resistance  and  pulls 
them  over  enough  to  slacken  the  fence. 

The  drawing  show  two  ways  of  set- 
ting wire  fence  end  posts  in  concrete. 

Figure  1  is  a  solid  setting  of  each 
post  separately  in  three  feel  of  con- 
crete,  with  the  addition  of  a  slab  of 
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concrete  laid  in  a  trench  in  the  ground 
reaching  from  one  post  to  the  other. 
There  is  a  diagonal  timber  brace 
reaching  from  a  notch  near  the  ground 
of  the  second  post  to  a  similar  notch 
near   the   top  of   the  first  post. 

This  is  a  good  brace,  but  11  has  a 
tendency  to  lift  the  end  post  when 
the  fence  pulls  hard,  so  I  always  use 
a  erosspiece  of  wood  spiked  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  post  and  embedded 
in  concrete  so  solid  that  an  elephant 
couldn't    pull    it  up. 

There  also  is  a  four-strand,  twisted 
wire  brace  reaching  horizontally  from 
one  post  to  the  other  just  Hbove  the 
concrete.  This  wire  tie  prevents  Hi" 
diagonal  wooden  brace  from  breaking 
the  concrete. 

The  barb  wire  at  the  top  is  ATb/tlhli  I 
back  a  couple  of  times  to  make  a  sim- 
ilar tie  at  the  top  of  the  posts,  so 
that  both  posts  may  take  the  strain. 
To   complete    this    mechanical  adjust- 


Molting  White  "Orps" 

r  THREW  my  White  Orpington  hens- 
■     into  the  molt   this  year,  commen- 
cing in  June,  by  giving  them  only  al- 
falfa  pasture  and  a  light,  thin  mash. 

They  stopped  laying  for  a  short  time 
the  last  of  June  and  July. 

I  am  getting  three  times  the  eggs 
this  year  that  I  did  last  year,  with  the 
same  number  of  hens.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  the  result  and  expect  my 
hens  to  continue  to  lay  through  the 
winter. 

I  have  good,  well- ventilated  sleep- 
ing quarters,  with  plenty  of  litter  to 
scateh  for  their  food,  some  six  Inches 
deep,  and  keep  the  birds  locked  up  In 
the  hen  houses  until  the  frost  is  off 
the  ground. 

I     had     White     Leghorns  that  pro- 


ment  the  woven  wire  fencing  is  thor- 
oughly well  stapled  into  the  second 
post   with   extra  long  staples. 

Posts  to  be  set  in  concrete  should 
be  coated  with  h"t  creosote  to  preserve 
the  wood,  and  there  should  be  a  ring 
of  tar  or  thick  paint  around  the  post 
at  the  surface  of  the  concrete  to  keep 
the    water  out. 

Figure  2  shows  the  common  way  "f 
bracing  the  end  post  of  a  wire  fence 
when  concrete  is  used.  But  this  set- 
ting is  little  better  than  to  plant  the 
posts  In  the  post  holes  with  a  few 
stones  pounded  ifi  along  with  the 
earth.  The  bracing  Is  well  started, 
but  it  is  onMhalf  dune. 

W      H.   A.  SHEAREB. 


Paper  Mulching  Plants  Increases  Yield 


SO  successful  has  been  the  paper 
mulching  of  pineappleplants  in 
Hawaii  that  last  year  growers  used  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
paper  for  this  purpose.  The  paper  Is 
mixed  with  asphalt  and  is  made  in 
strips  three  feet  wide,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  space  between  two  rows  of 
plants.  If  laid  end  to  end  the  paper 
used  annually  by  Hawaiian  planters 
would   reach    4261  miles. 

Florida  tobacco  growers  begun  using 
paper  mulch  in  1922  and  claim  that  It 
increases  the  yield  one-half.  Califor- 
nia tomato  growers  report  yield  in- 
creases, due  to  paper  mulching,  of  55 
to  168  per  cent.  Louisiana  and  Cali- 
fornia strawberry  growers  who  used 
paper  mulch  say  their  berries  were 
thereby  made  50  per  cent  larger  and 
the  yield  increased  25  to  75  per  cent. 

Cantaloupe  growers  in  the?-  Imperial 
Valley  and  those  who  raise  bush  frtrts 
are  experimenting  with  this  new 
method.     A   Los   Angeles  paper  com- 


pany is  shipping  mulch  paper  to  nu- 
1111  rous  vegetable  and  berry  growers, 
who  are  using  the  material  for  experi- 
mental mulching. 

"Paper  mulching  promotes  plant 
growth  chiefly  by  improving  soil  CO  1- 
ditions  with  respect  to  temperature  and 
moisture,"  explains  Charles  F.  Belt- 
art,  inventor  of  the  process,  who  hn.< 
been  styled  the  "Burbank  of  Hawaii." 

"It  also  checks  the  growth  of  weeds, 
protects  the  soil  from  the  compacting 
action  of  rains,  reduces  the  leaching  of 
soluble  plant  foods,  lessens  the  re- 
quirements for  soil  stirring  implements 
and.  therefore,  the  damage  which  thev 
often  do  to  the  root  system  and  to 
some  of  the  functioning  leaves. 

"It  increases  the  layer  of  staple  or 
top  soil  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
principal  feeding  roots  of  the  plants  by 
allowing  the  roots  to  approach  nearer 
the  surface:  Increases  the  thickness  of 
the  soil  stratum  In  which  th»  bacterial 
population  operatee  and  aids  In  other 
ways." 
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By  O.  H.  BARN  HILL 

S  IT  possible  for  the  city  man. 
without  poultry  experience,  to 
earn  a  good  living  in  the 
chicken  business? 

Thousands  of  weary  office 
workers  anxiously  are  seek- 
ing an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. None  are  more  worried 
over  the  probable  success  of 
such  a  venture  than  was  C.  W.  Phelps, 
whom  eleven  years  of  draftsmanship 
work  had  left  a  nervous  wreck. 

In  addition  to  drawing  plans,  Phelps 
was  required  to  make  out  the  cutting 
orders  for  thousands  of  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  for  big  office  buildings, 
where  slight  errors  would  entail  large 
losses.  The  strain  was  more  than  he 
could  stand,  finally  getting  his  health 
goat. 

Fortunately,  this  draftsman  for  years 
had  been  dabbling  in  the  chicken  busi- 
.ness,  partly  because  he  liked  feathered 
things  and  partly  because  he  needed 
the  money  his  hen  hobby  yielded.  This 
side  line  of  poultry  had  been  enlarged 
gradually,  until  the  feathered^  flock 
numbered  more  than  800  birds. 

"Stop  right  there,"  an  irate  reader  is 
apt  to  exclaim.  "How  can  a  man  fill 
un  office  position  in  the  city  and  con- 
duct a  chicken  business  away  out  in 
the  country  at  one  and  the  same  time?" 

What's  the  matter  with  the  wife 
lending  a  helping  hand?  Country 
women  care  for  poultry,  as  a  matter  of 


awhile  he  was  able  to  buy  his  present 
five -acre  farm  near  Van  Nuys. 
»  Most  of  the  land  is  in  peach  trees, 
which  afford  fine  shade  for  the 
chickens  and  bear  large  quantities  of 
valuable  fruit.  A  heavy  yielding  patch 
of  alfalfa,  together  with  barley  grown 
under  the  fruit  trees,  supplies  the 
necessary  green  feed  for  the  poultry. 

CHANGES  TO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Shortly  after  changing  his  location, 
Phelps  realized  that  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  was  no  place  for  a  chicken 
fancier,  because  most  of  the  poultry  - 
men  there  are  in  the  commercial  egg 
business.  He  therefore  traded  his 
"Orps"  for  White  Leghorns,  the  stand- 
ard egg  breed. 

Although  hatcheries  usually  pay  only 
10  to  15  cents  a  dozen  above  the  mar- 
ket price  for  eggs,  they  give  a  premium 
of  30  to  60  cents  for  those  laid  by 
Phelps'  hens,  because  of  the  extra  fine 
chicks  which  they  produce.  Careful 
culling,  breeding  and  feeding  methods 
account  for  the  high  quality  of  hi.s 
eggs. 

The  two  breeding  houses  are  sixteen 
feet  wide  by  eighty-four  feet  long, 
with  eighteen-foot  partitions.  Be- 
tween the  sets  of  rooms  are  six-foot 
halls  for  nests,  which  are  arranged  on 
the  walls  on  either  side.  This  ar- 
rangement makes  it  possible  to  gather 
egg's  without'  disturbing  the  chickens. 
A  door  In  the  north  end  of  the  hall 


Sample  of  the  fine  hatching  eggs  produced 
by  Phelps.    Only  the  very  best  specimens, 
which  are  fertile  and  from  heavy  laying  hens, 
are  sold  for  breeding  purposes. 


course-^-why  should  not  their  city  sis- 
ters do  the  same? 

"Why  not,  indeed?"  answers  Mrs. 
Phelps,  a  capable  woman  whose  grit 
and  industry  are  equal  of  her  hus- 
band's. She,  too,  regained  her  health 
in  the  poultry  yard,  while  helping  re- 
habilitate the  family  fortune. 

"But  it  meant  hard  work  and  lots  of 
it,"  admitted  Phelps.  "We  used  to 
operate,  a  hatchery,  In  connection  with 
egg  production.  By  the  time  we  had 
built  our  flock  up  to  1500  hens,  the 
baby  chick  business  made  the  running 
of  our  poultry  plant  almost  a  con- 
tinuous performance,  entailing  much 
night  work. 

"Finally  we  decided  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  production  of  fine 
hatching  eggs  and  let  the  other  fellow 
operate  the  incubator.  In  this  age  of 
specialization,  it  doesn't  pay  to  spread 
one's  labor  over  too  great  a  variety  of 
activities" 

STARTS  WITH  ORPINGTONS 

Phelps  bought  his  first  birds  sixteen 
years  ago,  paying  $25  for  three  White 
Orpingtons,  which  at  that  time  were 
much  favored  by  poultrymen.  He  spe- 
cialized in  breeding  stock,  obtaining 
good  prices  for  fancy  birds.  His  place 
near  Pasadena  soon  proved  too  small 
for  his  expanding  side  line;  therefore 
in  1910  he  moved  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  ' 

At  this  time  the  valley  was  mostly 
planted  to  beans  and  barley,  but  Phelps 
located  upon  a  ten-acre  orchard  tract 
owned  by  a  nbn -resident,  taking  care 
of  the  place  in  return  (or  the  use  of 
ground    needed    for    chickens.  After 


provides  the  roosting  rooms  with  indi- 
rect ventilation. 

LARGE  BINS  SAVE  LABOR 

The  mash  bins  are  quite  large,  in 
order  to  obviate  frequent  refilling. 
They  are  on  the -south-side  of  the  sheds, . 
with  platforrris  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  affording  a  dry,  clean  place 
for  the  birds  to  stand  while  feeding. 

The  space  above  the  bins  is  closed 
against  rain  with  board-covered 
frames,  which  tilt  out  to  admit  air  and 
sunlight  when  the  weather  is  favorable. 
Planer  shavings  are  used  for  floor 
litter  and  nest  material. 

During  the  summer  season  the  yards 
are  plowed  up  every  month  and  planted 
to  barley,  which  furnishes  much  green 
feed  and  exercise  to  scratching  Biddies 
and  crowing  Chanticleers.  This  plan 
also  keeps  the  yard  clean. 

Additional  succulent  forage  Is  fed  in 
troughs  under  the  fence,  which  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  the  yards  at 
green  feeding  time.  Barley  Is  cut  dur- 
ing the  winter  with  a  large,  light  chain- 
drive  lawn  mower,  to  which  a  canvass 
hopper  is  attached.  After  each  "round" 
the  removable  hopper  is  dumped  into  a 
small  hand  wagon. 

CUTS  BARLEY  FREQUENTLY 

This  method  permits  the  barley  to 
grow  all  winter,  whereas  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  tall  enough  to  cut  with  a 
scythe,  only  two  cuttings  could  be 
made,  after  which  the  grain  would  die. 
When  finely  chopped  alfalfa  Is  fed,  a 
small-mesh  wire  screen  is  lowered  in 
front  of  the  trough,  to  prevent  the  hens 
from  scratching  out  the  feed. 


Phelps'  chickens  are  remarkably 
healthy.  Whenever  they  show  signs  of 
sickness  he  adrn£nisters  a  disinfectant 
made  by  dissolving  a  half  pound  of 
copperas  and  one-half  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  gallon  of  water.  One 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  is  put  in 
each  pint  of  drinking  water.  This 
medicine    is  given  only  occasionally. 

The  fowls  on  the  Phelps'  ranch  now 
number  about  3000,  including  300  roos- 
ters. The  latter  consume  $400  worth  of 
feed  annually,  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  fancy  price  which  hatching  eggs 


the  man  who  escaped  from  an  office 
and  is  now  corralled  in  a  chicken  pen 
didn't  Jump  from  a  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  How,  you  ask,  can  one  man  take 
care  of  five  acres  of  land  and  3000 
chickens,  keeping  the  latter  supplied 
with  all  the  green  feed  they  can  eat? 

An  efficient  little  tracklaying  tractor 
helps  solve  the  labor  problem.  "By  the 
us  of  a  trailer,"  explains  Phelps,  "the 
mash  boxes  can  be  filled  and  the 
chicken  houses  emptied  of  droppings 
and   soiled   shavings    in    record  time, 


This  view  of  one  of  the  laying  houses  shows 
the  large  outside  mash  boxes,  which  require 
filling  only  at  long  intervals.    A  tractor  is 
used  for  this  purpose. 


command.  Another  Item  of  extra  ex- 
pense Is  the  separating  of  blood  lines. 
Male  birds  are  not  used  with  their  di- 
rect progeny,  nor  with  hens  of  the 
same  parentage  as  their  own. 

The  system  of  keeping  the  families 
separate  is  to  cross  diagonal  pens,  part 
of  which  hold  250  birds  and  the  re- 
mainder 450.  The  two  main  sheds  are 
located  side  by  side,  with  an  alley  be- 
tween  and  the   pens  on   the  outside. 


with  little  hand  labor.  My  feed  boxes 
are  sufficiently  large  to  hold  fifty 
sacks  of  mash — two  tons — which  means 
that  not  much  time  is  needed  to  keep 
them  filled. 

"My  tractor  Is  a  small  track  layer, 
which  renders  possible  short  turns 
around  trees  and  buildings.  With  this 
machine  I  plow  and  pulverize  the 
ground  in  the  yards  once  a  month  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  year." 


I 


Phelps  is  a  great  believer  in  modem  labor- 
saving  machinery.    He  is  shown  here  with 
an  efficient  outfit  for  disinfecting  chicken 
houses. 


One  rooster  is  used  with  ten  hens, 
twenty-five  to  forty-five  male  birds 
being  required  for  each  pen. 

"Yes,  the  roosters  do  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  when  they  first  are  penned 
together,"  admitted  Phelps.  "But  after 
they  find  out  who's  boss,  there  isn't 
much  trouble.  Seldom  are  any  roosters 
killed  in  fighting,  although  quite  a  few 
eyes  are  picked  out. 

Roosters  are  discarded  after  being 
used  two  seasons,  while  the  best  hens 
are  retained  four  years.  Birds,  as  well 
as  eggs,  are  carefully  and  severely 
culled,  a  pen  of  450  hens  being  reduced 
to  150  in  four  years,  this  process  of 
elimination  providing  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Possibly  the  reader  is  wondering  if 


Phelps  is  a  great  believer  in  labor 
saving  machinery,  of  which  he  has  a 
complete  line. 

Now  for  the  profits — the  best  thing 
about  the  poultry  business,  unless  it  is 
the  opportunity  to  regain  lost  health: 
Phelps  and  his  wife  each  "feel  INce  a 
million  dollars,"  although  their  Joint 
bank  account  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  figure. 

By  selling  two-thirds  of  his  eggs  at 
fancy  prices  to  a  hatchery,  Phelps 
figures  that  he  nets  $1.50  to  $2  per  hen. 
He  has  bought  a  fine,  large  automobile 
and  values  his  place,  including  stock 
and  equipment,  at  $20,000. 

All  of  which  suggests  a  favorable 
reply  to  the  question  propounded  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story. 


I  Agricultural  Advancement  PlctortaHij  Portraqed 
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Hachiya 
and  two 
ordinary 
persim- 
mons 


This  picture  was  taken  in  a 
mushroom  mine,  500  feet  below 
the  surface,  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  finding  poisonous 
toadstools.  Louis  Baslie  and 
son  are  picking  the  daily  crop, 
which  is  growing  200  feet  from 
one  oj  the  shafts  in  an  aban- 
doned copper  mine. 


The  late  Joseph  Sexton  of  Goleta  (Santa 
Barbara  County),  who  did  much  to  ad- 
vance California  horticulture,  particu- 
larly in  avocado  growing. 


C.  Reynolds,  Van  ivuys  walnut  grower,  is  taking  no  frost  cnances 
this  year.  Corn  stalks  grown  between  the  rows,  although  tall 
enough  to  make  an  Iowa  farmer  turn  green  with  envy,  had  to 
piece  out  with  gunny  sacks  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  young  trees, 
about  which  they  were  bound  for  protection.  In  their  third  year 
the  trees  are  expected  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Grand  champion  wether  shown 
by  the  University  of  California 
at  the  Pacific  International. 
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